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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


HE first edition of this Cycloprdia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this , 
process, every likely source of further information has been examined, and 
many references made, I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officars of the Indian Governments, and to the Record and Library 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 


This edition contains 35,000 articles, aud 16,000 index headings, relating 
to an atea of 30,360,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls, In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 


It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced, 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among! 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the satne letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 


Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and pais, who rei 

sw . A 750 to 1258-9 (an. 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distra won besieged and 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them ‘ts gent? Spat 
incomplete, India in ite ethnology, its flora and faunah Abbesides See 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. Thiglrved broad bladed 
the Cyclopedia and my work on the Timber Trees ine hesd man of a village, 

A " ‘. in Jat, 84° 9 N,, and long. 73° 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas ‘and POR and eed wales BO i 
indicated :— 


PREFATORY NOTICE. 
































INDIA, 7 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. Sake Nrccaceraes. i 
Caucasus, Bunsian, =. ‘ ‘i 472,666 5,646,554 
Trane-Cezpian, do. o> at, a 827,088 208,000 
Central Asia, do, ‘ z " 8,017,700 5,086,000 
Independent Turkoman Region, ; : 206,500 450,000 
Rhiva, 2 i 57,800 700,000 
Eokhars, Thignan, Karategin, otc., i 289,000 2,180,000 
Arsbia, 3 4 F : 3,156,600 5,000,000 
Persia, : ‘i 1,647,070 7,658,000 
Afghanistan and Provinces, ‘ ; 721,664 4,000,000 
Kafiristan, _ 51,687 500,000 
China Proper, . ‘ “i a 4,024,690 850,000,000 
China Provinees, : ‘ - 7,681,074 21,180,000 
11,565,764 871,200,000 
Cores, 2 286,784 8,500,000? 
Javan AND Provinces, : : 382,447 36,867,212 
Britiah India and Fendatorice, . . 3,774,198 252,541,210 
Nepal, Bhutan, ; i z 284,000 8,800,000 
French India, : 5 : 508 276,649 
Portagnese India, : ‘ 7 8,355 444,987 
Ceylon, =. : : : : 24,702 2,608,990 
Forties Lypia— 
British Barms, : : 229,951 8,707,646 
Manipur, . . - ‘ 19,675 126,000 
Tribes aouth of Aneain, . . . 65,500 200,000 
Burma, Independent se Os 457,000 4,000,000 
Siam: ‘ 726,850 5,760,000 
140,500 21,000,000 
Prench ‘Cochin-Obin, =. i 59,456 1,597,018 
Cambodia, . ; : : 88,861 '890,000 
Malacoa, Independent, " i. 81,600 300,000 
Straits Settlements, : : : 8,742 890,000 
Teuanps— 
Andamans, . is 7 : : 6,497 14,500 
‘Nicobar, x : i 1,772 * 6,600 
Sunda Felanda, Moluccas, : : 1,693,757 28,867,000 
Philippines, Spanish Indies, 2 2 296,182 6,800,000 
Netherland India, Fe 677,088 27,184,056 
New Guinea and Papuan Islands, * ‘ 785,362 807,966 
British Northern Berne, , i : 57,000 150,000 
Auster" : . ‘ ae | 2,195,200 
: os 116,708 
is 489,988. 
ng Australia, Teamanis, 90,860,671 eqkil} 704,401,171. 
; Zealand, 11°722°708 og, | a 








‘gations to Messrs. Morrison & Gibb for their careful preas- 
‘ir art could do has been dons to aid me in keeping the 
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‘A, i—In the English language, the ordinary 
sounds, long or short, are as a in many ; a in all, 
and a i in municipal, It has representative 
Jettera and sounds in all the languages of the 


in the Persian Gnif as a carscline, It is made 
in the Bedouin tents, It in of every degree as 
to quality and ornamentation, and varying in 
Price from one or two dollars to a hundred doliars, 
<the last a marvel of softness and beauty, con- 
sidering the material used. ‘To the comiaon 
working Arab the aba is often the sole stticle 


south and east of Asia, In Arabic, Persian, and of clothin, 


‘Urdoo or Hindustani, the letter alif and the vowel 
mark zabr have alm wt similar sounds to the 
Hog aa short a of t. 1 English, as in that 
of oie o atone ol 0 rage 
Akbix, Allabo Akbir, retaining the long sound 
invariably when in the middle or end of a word. 
‘amil, the Engliah A and %, long and short, 
presented by two initial letters equal to a 

and all the consonants have the inherent 


Cras 


|. Tax. Polygonum barbstum. 
AB. Purs,Hinp, Water. Hence Abi, watery. 
so Ab-kari, the disillaton of aleobelie ak 
be strong waters juropesns; and in uso 85 
revenue term in British India for the excise 
” "of intoxicating substances, as arrack, toddy, 

 itorally two water, the tor 
ja between two rivers. Panj- 


called Absyeb, 
’s hair, worn by 
to Europeans 


1B 

ABACA BRAVA, the wild or mountain 
absca of the Philippines, a variety of the Manilla 
hem it, Musa textilis, the fibres of which 
Tigde te Fiori tia here 

i iicol Ianguage—Royle's Fib, Plants, 

ABAD. Pers. A Soro dbus of conn 
and towns, as Arnugabad, Dowlatabad, Allahal 
Farrakhabad, Hyderabad, and used by almost alt 
the races of British India to indicate towns io 
which Mahomedana have ruled. Abadi ia an 
inhabited or peopled place. - Abadi-ragba, the 
‘area under tillage. 

ABAK, Azan. Mercury, 

‘AB-AMBAR, in Persia, large underground 
reservoirs lined with brick, filled by kanats, or 
by collecting the rain of wide area, They are 
covered in by vaulted roofs of masonry, and a 
flight of leads down to the water. 

ABAR-MURDAH. Pens. Sponge. 

ABA SIN. Posur. The river Indus; lit. 
father of rivers. 

ABASSA, sister af the kbalif Harun ur Rashid, 
by whom she was married to Jafar, bis vizir, 
under condition which was not adhered to, 
‘There are extant some Arabic versea by her on 





waa Desi end 
of Bae 


schmitar. 

ABBAYE. Bueno. The bead man of a village, 
ABBOTTABAD, in lat. 94° Y N., and long. 73° 
9'E,, » small military and civil station, N.NLE, of 


ABBOTT, JAMES. 


Chémbe, wt s Height above the wea of 4120 fest.” 
Ic ia the headquarters of the Hazara district of 
Panjab The district i fahabitel by the Khare, 
Dhend, Boi, Jadun, and other Mussulman moun 
taineers.— MacGregor; Rob. Schl. 

ABBOTT, JAMES, C.B., on officer of the 
Bengal army, who was assistant political agent 
at Herat under Major D'Arcy Told. He went 
on & wission to Khiva, and wna the bearer of 
terms from its khan to the emperor of Russia, 
ag recorded in s narrative of his travela He 
wad afterwards employed in the Hazara district 
of the Panjab, where he bafiled the Sikh general, 
and marched upon and occupied, with 1500 match- 
lock men, the Marquella 3, which 16,000 oes 
troaps and 2000 Afghan horse were pi 
thread. For this he received the thanks 
Houses of Parliament. 

‘ABD. Anan. A slave, a servant, often in 
combination applied to God's service, ax Abdallah, 
servant of a) vt; Ab‘d wr-Taazag, slay of the 
food-giver ; worabip; Zain-ul-Abidin, 
the ioamint of asteania Te corresponds with 
the Arabic Ghulam, and the Hindi Dasa or Das, em 
all of them ordinary names in India, 

ip ABDALI, Li, powettal Afghan tribe residing 

Afghanistan, but principally in 
Home don" Kandahie They have been termod 
Donrank since 747, when Ahmad Bhab, Sad- 
domi, the firat Afghan king, on sscendin 
throne, gave them thet name, The A ad 
Ghilmi, but particularly the former, arrogate to 
themselves eaperioity over other Afghan tribe, 
and from their great numerical strength have 
exercined a greater power. The Abdali are also 
called Sulimani. Tho Abdali take their name 
from their great ancestor, Malik Abdal. Early in 
the 10th contury, Shabr-i-Gafa was the chef iown 
of the Abdali. “Barly in the 17th century it was 
Herat which thoy held, until ousted by Nedie 
Shab. See Afghan; Abmad Shah; Barakzai; 


rsiy 

DALI, an Arab tribe in the immediate 
vicinity of Aden, capital Labej. 

moat civilised but the loast warlike in the S.1V. 
of Arabia. 

ABDALLAH was the name of the father of 
‘Mahomed; Abd-ul-Mattalib was Mahomed’s graud- 
father. Abdallah was a term applied by Mabome- 
dan Arabe to apostate Christiana who embraced 
the Mabomedan religion. It is now a name of 
many Maboredana—Sale's Koran. 

ABDALLAH ibn ABBAR was one of the 
most learned of the companions of his cousin 
Mahomed, aod one of the most celebrated of 
the relaters of his sayings and actions. He has 
received the titles of Interpreter of the Koran 
and Sultan of Commentators. He died 4.x. 68. 
His father Abbas, son of Abd ul Mattalib, was 
paternal uncle of Mahomed, and ancestor of the 
Abbessi khalifaba, 

ABDALLAH ibn ul MOKAFFAH, « Persian 
who lived in the 8th century. After the fall of 
the Ombyysdes he became a convert to Mahome- 
‘daniem, end rose to high office at the court of 
the khalifs. During the reign of the khalif 
Mansur, he wrote the Kalils o Damins, a famous 
collection of fables, which he says were translations 
from the Pehiavi of Barzuych, who agein trans- 
Jated them from the Panchatanta. Being in 
‘possession of important secretaof state, he became 





ot both 











‘The tribe ia the jj 


ABD-US-SHAMS. 


dangerous in the eyes of Manane, and was fonlly 
murdered .p. 760.—Chips, iv. p. 158-9, 

ABDAR. Pr Glaneing, as a gem or 
polished sword; in India, a water cooler, who 
cools water by freezing mixtures, Abdar-Bashi, 
at the Persian court, the chief of the kitchen. 
‘Abdar-Khana, the place where water is kept for 
drinking. 

‘ABDHUT, a Hindu religious wendicant,—in 
the north of India, of the Vaishnava, and in the 
south, of the Saiva, sect.— Wilxon. 

ABDUL KADAR of Badayun, a learned 
Mahomedan employed by Akbar to make transla- 
tions from Sanskrit. He was very bigoted, and 
quarrelled with Abul Facl and Faizi on some 

point of religion. He wrote » historical work, 
The Mantakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and filled his book 
with invectives against their irreligion and that 
of Akbar. He also disclosed many grievances 
complained of by the people at the time, Even 
although it is almost @ hostile narrative, it leaves a 
more favourable impression of Akbar than that 
derived from Abul Fazl’s Akbar Namah, Akbar 
loyed him to make a catalogue of the library 
of Fads, which contained 4060 books, carefully 
pln and well bound, on poctry snd litera- 
ture, moral and physical ‘scienco, and theology. 
—Elph. p, 469. Ba e inhenk; Faizi. 

‘ABDUL-KADAR, surnamed Ghous-ul- Azam, 
the great contemplative, born at Jal,near Baghdad, 
Aa. 471 (A.D. 1078-79). He way endowed with 

feat virtues aud alleged gift of miracles, had 
Sonny Sisoiples, and in sell much revered. He is 
called Shaikh bat was 8 Sd of th ice of 
Husain, and died in 
ninety even year Whe he ited ot Lie) eae 


























He was the founder of the sect, 
of the o Kadela f kins, 
ABDUL-KADAR, Ghilani, the Pir Piran or 


Pir i Dastagir, = native of Ghilan, who tanght 
Safi doctrines at Baghdad, where his tomb is still 
reverenced, Sadi studied under him. His anni 





other or epidemic, on which occasion a 
ftrge, ern flag is carriod in his name. His 
sister's son was Syad Abmad, Ki 

ABDULLAK, son of the ‘cholif Omar, fn A.D, 
650 defeated Yeedejird. Yeodejird wos then on 
his retaro from Khorasan, and for the leat time 
put himeelf at the head’ of his subjects, See 
Tetakhr. 

ABD-UR-RAZZAQ, Jamal ud-Dia Abd-or 
Razzmaq, bin Jalal ud-Din Ishaq-ua Samarkandi, 
was born at Herat in 4.H, 816 (av. too where 
his father was Kazi in the time of Bhah Rukh, 

of Timar, Shah Rukh, in 1441, sent 

im on a mission to India to the king of Vizia- 
nagar; subsequently on an embassy to Ghilan; 
and he, again, was ordered to proceed as ambas- 
sador to ih ——, 1442, Abd-ur- 

‘set out from Herat, and, proceeding by 
Eee etan a be oiee 

a at Calicat a 
detention, wind-bound, at Mascat. Both pre 
ceeded via Mangalore “wnd Belor to Vijinnager. 
Re-emberking from Calicnt, he arrived in March 
1444 at Kalahat, in Arabia.— India in the Fifteenth 


-UB- SHAME, bakery ae Dawar-us-Bhams, 
the mn-flower. Bee At 





ABD-US-SHAMS. 


ABD-US-SHAMS, or Saba, founder of Mariaba. 
Amongst bis aona were Himyar, Amru, Kahten, 
and Ashaar. See Saba. 

ABELIA TRIFLORA. Stewart. 

Chota Buta, . . Hue, | Adui Pushtawar, Pusrt, 

‘A plant of Kaghan. Mr. Fortune introduced 
into England the Abelia rapestris from China. 

ABELMOSCHUS ESCULENTUS. W.and4. 

‘Hibisous longifolias, 2. | H. esculontus, 2. 
Dhenrus, . . . Beno. | Ram reg 
« + + Boam.} Bheudi, . 











:] Se‘ofMour, Gambean, J 

‘A herbaceous annual, a native of tropical Ame- 
rica, Jasgely cultivated all over tho Indies, 
its capsules being held in much esteem as a 
vegetable. It is caaily raised from seed, and 
produces sbundance of fruit, which is the onl 
part of the plant that is enten. The wl 
tant is mucilaginous, but the fruits or pods are 
ighly 60. The fruita are boiled whole, and 

served up ts a vogetable; or the seeds are added 

ike barley to soup. The young poda are eked 
like capers ; its ripe seeds, when allowed to 
and parched, can with difficulty be Gutiogouncd 
from coffee. ' Ite mucilage has been recommended 
aa demulcent, in cong in the form of lozenges, 


bat they aro not easly digested ‘The doop pute 
ice can be communicated to paper. 
iad gly recommends this plant ns 


capsble of furnishing an excellent fibre for the 
manafactare of paper, and the fibres are said to 
be exported to a amall extent from India, as one 
of the hemps of commerce; by Dr. Roxburgh’s 
experiments, a bundle of them bore weight of 
28'lba. when dry, and 95. Iba. when wes They 
tolain their gloss even, when very, brown and 
rotten.—O'Sh.; Rozh.; Royle, Fib, Plante; Useful 
Plants; Mason ; Riddell. 
ABELMOSCHUS FIOULNEUS. W. and A. 
Hibiscus prostratus, Zoxb, | H. foulneus, Linn, 
A En. D. | Nella Bends, oe Te 
Tnadantly on the black cotton soils of 
todiae Flower whites the bask comtaine & large 
proportion of white reticulated fibre similar to that 
obtained from the mulberry, and useful for gunny 
age and paper; thin ibe in of great length, but 
not vel Madras tibition uri 
Reporte; Robert Brown. 


ABELMOSCHUS MOSCHATUB. Monch, 
‘Hibiscus 






Dale, 
Pavia Be Be 





A gaudy flowering annual, with blood-colonred 
‘eyes on its large yellow blossoms, a native t varions 
sof India, flowering in the rainy sndcoldseasons, 

}te brown seods are the Hab-ul- ‘Maoh of tho Arabs, 
»ealled bocanee of their emell and taste resembling 
k nino Tans and, on burning, a 
ur is evolv are kidney-shaped, 

and are coed to porfams 
i.” They aro found in all 
amongst the people of India are 
seputed to be uscful in snake-bites, when bruised 
and applied externally and internally, or braised 


ABHISHEGAM. 


5 ees Be so oe See. In Dr. Roxbargh's 
experiments, the fibre broke with a weight of 107 
Yb. The Tlant, like A. esculentus, abounds in 
mucilage, and is esid to be used in Northern India 
to clarify sugar. — Rozturgh ; O'Shaughnessy ; 
Mason's Tenasserim; Jurier Reports Madras 
Exhibition; Useful Plants of Tadia. 
ABELMOSCHUS TETRAPHYLLUS. Wall. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. Jaffrey 
exhibited an excellent white and strong fibre 
obtained from this plant. Its flowers aro 
yellow, with 2 ack centre; abundant in Girguum 
‘woods, Boml 
ABHAL, Ons Juniper berries. 
ABHIAGAT, a sect of Hindu devotees who 
subsist by begging. They dwell alono or in 
monasteries,—Skerring’s Hinds Tribes, p. 264. 
ABHIANGANA Sia NANA a Hindu cere- 
|, on the wedding day, when the bride and 
bridegroom are anointed with oil, In the Hinda 
ceremanial, when oil is applied to the crown of 
ee bead and nonctes £0 the limbs, it is called 
yangs. It is li ¢ precious ointment uy 
the head, that ran pel sic the beard, on 
Aasron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of 
his garments —Psalm cxxxili, 2; Ward's View 




















of the Hindoor, ii. p. 112, Seo Hindu. 
" ABHIDHANA, Saxsm. Any Sanskrit dic- 
or vocabulary. One of the oldest is the 


Abhidhana Rat of Halayudba Bhatta, about, 
the 7th century. Abbidhana Chintamani is s 
vocabulary of ‘the Jaina doctrines, by Hema 
Chandra, & ina eclebrity who Tivod in the 18th 
oreo. 
ABHIDEARINA, the third division of the 
awored writings of the Singhalese Buddhist ad- 

dressed to the Dewas and Bratman, They aro 

in the Pali language, and are called the Pitta 

katiyan, or Three Baskets. —Eastern Monachism, 
ABHIGNY. amongst the  Singhaleso 





AWA, 
five great powers attached to tho 
.—Haridy's Kastern Monachism. 
bers rae ‘4 name of the Hindu god Agni. 
‘ABHIMANY A,  #on of Arjuna and Subhadra, 
who fought in the great war, or Mahabharata, 
on the second day of the battle, and he slew a 
son of Duryodhana, On the thirteenth he himself 
was slain, He was on the aide of the Pandhya, 
or Pandava, His son Parikshit succeeded to the 


of Hastinapur.— Wheeler, History of 
India, i. p. 152; Garrett. 
ABH ‘pastoral race, who were settled 


about the beginning of the Christian era, on or 
near the lower course of the Indus, on a tract 


known to classical geographers as the Abiria of 


Piolemy, lying between tho Tepti and Doragerh, 
‘the Sahyadri range of mountains and af 
Spresizone. ‘The Abhir of Saurashira, are men- 
Honed in the Mahabharata, From their pastoral 
habits, name came to ly applied 
all the cowherds of Hindustan. In the spoken 
Giaoots of Upper Inds, the word in softened to 
Ahir. In Bengali and Mahrattl it is 
coourzing se Abhir, Abhira, at the mouth of 
the Indus, has been sappored by some to. have 
— 

ABHISHEGAM. Sausc. A Hindu religions 

ieee He consiste in 


are given Jn the Fanci 


Sham ‘rte to dplag peoslen frases of 


ABHIYADAYA. 


Abbishegam ceremony are found in the eatliest 
antiquity. Several primitive races had a kind of 
sacrifice called a bation, which was performed by 
Poaring some fnid, but eapecally ot, in hovonr 
Ef the divivity. Tho Hindus of India have pre- 
served this custom, not only in respect to the 


lingam, bat also in’ honour of their other deities. ail the 


‘They usually offer them libations, wash them 
with. cocoa-nut oil, melted butter, or water of the 
Ganges, They often rub them with oil or butter 
when they address prayers or present offerings 
to them, so that all their idols are black, smoked, 
plastered, and dirtied with a fetid grease. The 
Palopoins of Pegu and Ava, and the priests of 
Siam, also wash their idols with milk, oil, and 
‘other liquide. The Jows had sacred stones, which 
they anointed with oil, and to which they give 
the name of Betyle,—-Sounerat’s Voyage, pp. 159, 
160. See Betyle; Eagle Stones; Boe ‘Sala~ 
gram; Stone Worship. 

ABHIYADAYA, in Hinduism, offerings to the 
amanes of an individual's progenitors, 

ABI. Hiv. Land cultivated by artificial 
irrigation from streums or tanks. jam, in Af- 
ghanistan, moans cultivation dependent on natural 


rains. 
‘BID. Anap. A dovout person; constantly 
engaged in the worship of God. 

-i-DHANG, Pens This is a usual drink 
amongst the Tyate in Northern Persia, It is 
butter milk weakened with water, and to which 
a litlle ealt is added. 

‘ABIES, the fir genus of trees of the coni- 
ferous tribe, known for their valuable timber. 
Species of several coniferous planta, abics, 
Gedras, enprosts, juniperus, plows, pinus, aud 
taxon’ grow in the Himalsys, in’ Japan, the 
Philippines, and China, A. Araragi, Sicbold, is 
‘9 Japan tree with a brown wood, used for various 
domestic purposes; and the A. Momi, Sieb., also 
of Jepan, is valued for the whiteness and) fine 

in of its wood. A. leptolepis, A. firma, 
E120 feet, A bifida, 90 to"100 } and A. 
tanga, 60 to 70 feet, grow on Mount Fusiyama. 
-—Hooker's Him, Journ, ; Hodgson's Nagasaki; 
Panjab Report, See Conifers. 

ABIES BRUNONIANA. Hooker. 

Pinus Brunoniana, Wall, | P. dumosa, Lamb, 
‘Dociduous silver fir, Exa,|Semadoung, . . . Tr, 

Grows in Nepsl, Bhutan, and at Gossain Than. 
A beautiful species, which forms a stately pyramid 
growing to 70 or 80 feet, with a trunk 15 to 20 feet, 
ad with branches spreading like the cedar, but 
not 0 atiff, drooping gracefully on all sides. 
‘The wood i not durable; ita bark is, however, 
very useful. Dr. Hooker found stacks of different 
sorte of pinewood stored for export to Tibet, all 
thatehed with the bark of Abies Brunoniana. In 
the dense and gigantic forest of Abies Brunoniana 
and silver fir, he measured one of the larger 
trees, and found it 28 feet in girth, It growa 
‘occasionally in dense forests to a height of 70 to 
80 feet, with a clear trunk of from 14 to 20 fect, 
and a spreading, very branching head. Abies 
Kaempferi, the Pinus Keompferi, Lam}, a native 
of Japan, ‘found wild upon the mountains of 
Fako.—2ing. Cyc. ; Hooker's Him, Journ, 

ABIES BMITHIANA. W. Himalayan sproce, 
Kechan . . of Jumivu. | S0h, Le. 
‘A handsome tree, common in many parts of the 
Panjab Hivoalaya, at from $500 to 11,000 feet 


ABKHORA. 


‘Treea of 10 to 12 feot girth, and 180 to 140 feet 
high, are not unfrequent. Thomson notes one of 
7, Madden mentions one of 20, and Dr, Stewart 
had seen one of 21, fact girth. The timber is soft 
and light, often with much sap-wood, and the fibres 
are frequently twisted. It is the least valued of 
‘onifers, by the natives, for construction. 
In some parts, however, espetally on the Beas, i 
is largely used for shingles, which are said to laat 
for two or three years, and under cover it will 
last twice that period —Mooker's Him. Journ. ; 
Stewarf's Panjab Plants; Cleghorn’s Panjab 
Report; Royle, 
ABIES WEBBIANA. Hooker. 
Pinua spectabilis, Lamb, | P. Wobbiana, Wall, 
Chilrow, of Himatara. | Gobrea, Sallur, PANS. 
Tos of Kuruand Kaxora. | Oonum, Dunehing, HInp.? 
‘Thia fir tree grows at great elevations on the 
Himalaya, where it is one of the principal orna- 
ments of the forests. It attains a height of 80 or 
90 fect, At Choongtam this tree attains 35 feet 
in girth, with a trunk unbranched for 40 feat. 
According to Dr. Hooker, it aplite well is white, 
soft, and highly prized for durability, but Dr, 
Cleghorn saya it is not mach valued, and is used 
for shingles.—Hooker's Him. Journ. ; Royle's 10, 
Him, Botany ; Timber Trees ; Panjub Report. 
i Pens, Literally’ ‘lost water,’ 





Rhelook pebbly o ing through, 

stratum, but, percol rough, 
i cappeat ns Bibi Nani tomo males” below. 
MacGregor's Beluckistan. 

AB-i-MA. Pers. Literally ‘mother of the 
waters;? the Amu Daria, or Oxus river. 

‘ABIR. Azan, Crocus sativus, Linn. 

ABIR. Hip, A perfumed cosmetic powder, 
which is rubbed on the face or body, or sprinkled 
on clothes to scent them. There are many re- 
ceipts for it; one kind is composed of rice flour, or 
‘the powdered bark of the mango tree or deodar, 
camphor, and aniseed. A superior kind ia pre 

from powdered sandal wood or wood-alocs, 

‘urcum’ zerumbet (Kuchoor), or Curcuma zedo- 
aris (ambi buldec), rose fowers, camphor, and 
civet cat perfume, pounded, sifted, and mixed, 
In every case it is a mixed cosmetic perfume, 
and other ingredients used are yellow sandal, 
violets, orange flowers, aloes wood, musk, true 
spikenard, and rose-water, It ia a term applied 
in India to any perfumed powder, and is also 
often given to Cureuma zerumbet and saffron.— 
Herklots, 

‘AB-i-SHEREEN. Przs, The Hindyan river. 

AB-ISTADA, a lake 17 miles long, 65 miles 
8.8.W. of Ghazni. 

ABJAD. Anan, The name of an arithmetical 
verse, the letters of which have different powers, 
from one to a thousand. ‘This was the ancient 
order of the alphabet as it is now used in the 
Hebrew alphabet. ‘The aystem is mach used in 
chronograme and in books of astronomical tables, 
ABKARRY. Hixp, Excise revenue derived 
in India from duties levied on the manufacture 
and sale of inebriating liquors, as toddy, pachwai, 
In ubotaned,infeson ot ertrect as opin, Danny, 
in ce, infusion, or ‘a3 opi 
chazras; aim on certain Hoonsed diclleiea, 
*SBRHORA, ine. A drinking yor with 

ip. A drinking pot, with or 
withont a spout (tatl); i has a handle and lid. 


ABLUTION. 
ABLUTION. 
Wom... AB. Sth’nanam, Sawax. , 
Abluzione, - Ir, Abludon, 2 ~ BE 
SirNahena, . . Hi. 


‘Ablations, amongst the Hebrews, Hindus, and 
Mahomedans, are included as part of their 
religions ritual, They are allotted to several 
periods of the day, and varied to mest particular 
forms of purification. The Hebrew ceremonial, 
am still practiaed by their Jewish muccemors, is 
Inid down in the books of Moses, and ia that 
generally followed by Mabomedans, both for men 
and women, Both Mabomedans and Hindus 
earefally act up to their ordinances, ns to puri 
fication. The Hindu ritual is severe on this 

int, and along the banks of their sacred 

ges, crowds of men and women zuay be daily 

observed. ‘Their Sth’nanam, however, 3s also 
their ritual purification before eating, may equally 
be performed in theirown houses. ‘The Badabists 
of Asia are leas strict. Although freqnently eu- 
joined in the Bible as parts of Hebrew cere- 
monials, thoy ase even wore stringently carried 
out by Hindus, but less so by Mahomedans, 
The Hebrews, in Gen. xxxv, 2, were ordered 10 
‘put away the strange gods ; be clean, and change 
your garments;’ and a Hinda considers those 
clothes defiled in which he has been employed in 
business, and always changes thm before eating 
or worship. Again, in Gen. xlii. 24, ‘The man 
brought the men into Joreph’s house, and gave 
them water, and they washed their feek’ And 
with Hindus, as soon as a guest enters, one of the 
first civilities is presenting water to wash his fect. 
So indispensable is this that water to wash tho 
fect makes ® of the offerings to an image. 
Solomon's Song, ¥. 8. saga, have. washed Sy 
foot; how shall I defile them?* A Hindw wipes 
or washes his feot before he retires to rest. If 
called from his bed, he often excuses himeelf, as 
ho shall daub his feet; and as be does not wear 
‘shoes in the house, und the floor is of clay, the 
exeuso scoms very natural. Lev. xiv. 8, 9, and 
833, relate to petonal uncleannees, and there are 
similar customs 
in the Mosaical institutions there is no law like 
that of the Hindus, which rules that a Brahman 
becomes unclean by the touch of a Sudra, or a 
dog, o the food of other castes, The Hindu food 
ritual is given in Mark vil. 3, where the Pharisoes 
and all the Jews, except they wash their hands 
oft, eat not, for with Hindus bething is an indis- 
ponsable prerequisite to the first meal of the day, 
and washing the hands and feet ia equally 20 
bofore the evening meal. Mahomedans use water 
or sand before prayers, before meals, and after 
many ordinary ocourrences.— Ward's Hindoos; 
Herblots' Qanun-i-Iolam. 

ABNOOS. Anas, Ebony. 

‘AB-o-HOWA. Hinp. The climate of a country 
or locality, literally the water and ai 

ABOO, Aran, algo written Abu, an affiz to 
many banks, islands, reefs, mountains, 
and shoals in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 








ABOR or Abar is a name applied very inde- between 


finitely by the Assamese to i dent hill 
tribes'on both sides of the valley, bat is 
more especially appellation 
section called Padam or Padgam. They Save 
five settlementa in the lower ranges border- 
ipg on Arsam, in the vicmity of the Dibang 





prevalent among the Hindus; but be 
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Iriver, viz. Membu, Silook, Pados, Pashee, and 
Bomjeer. The young women at Membn,’ until 
‘they become mothers, wear as an under-garment, 
suspended in front from the loins, a row of from 
-fiva to a dozen round embossed plates of bell- 
metal, which rattle and chink when they move. 
Very young girls, except for warmth, wear no- 
thing clee, but the smallest of the sex is never seca 
without these appendages. In the end of 1861, 
the Meyong Abor attacked and plundered a 
village ‘in the British territory, but the tribe 
a desire to renew friendly relations, 

and begged that their offences might be over” 
looked. On the 5th November 1862, an agreemeut 
was wade with them, binding them {© respect 
British territory, and the eamo engagement was 
subscribed on the 16th January 1868 by tha 
Kelong Abor. On the 8th November 1862, a 
similar engagement was concluded with the Abor 
of the Dihong - Dibang duar. The Abor are 
polyandrous, it being not uncommon for an Abor 
‘worea to have two husbands, brothers, living under 
one roof, They do not eat beef, but hunt and eat 
the flesh of the buffalo. Their bachelors live in 
the Morang, a large building in tho centre of the 
village for the reception of strangers, and in thin 
oustom they resemble the Naga on the south of 
‘Assam, and some of the Archipelago races. 
Numbers of the Abur people are also found on the 
shores of the two grent northern branches oft 
Brahmaputra river, When first known, they made 
periodical descents on the plain. Colonel Dalton 
Thinks that the Abor, Aka, Daila, snd Mint are 
of a Tibetan stock. ' ‘The’ Abor ‘Miri language 
belongs to the old Assam alliance, but it has been 
iy modifiet by ‘Tibetan. Tt has a atom 
logie Feeblancs to the Dina, Boo, Gao, 
‘and Naga, bat with eome specific Tibetan traits, 
our. Ind. Arch. 1858 ; Treaties, etc., vil, p. 3485 
Tndian Annaie; Latham’s Eumology’ Met Comp: 
bell, p. 54: Dalton's Ethn. of Bengal; Imp. Gax, 
ABORIGINES. In British India, fa tho south- 
east of Asia, and in China, many of the races 
dwelling in political dependency are supposed to 
the prior occupants, and on that account are 
distinguiahed by this term. Some of them are 








in Jarge nationalities ; othera broken, diy 
Taconsecled, van hovostons The consua of IST 
showed that ‘the aborigines of British India then 
mumbered twelve millions, or one-twelfth of the 


population :-— 
Madr, . . 0. . (850,000 
Central Provinces, |. 1,995,668 
South Bengal,  . =. «4,000,000 
North-East Bengal: (cay) 1,000,000 
Kiger and Yebang,) |) oo6 
an ‘al ne . 562 
Rest of India, . ". (say) 4,000,000 
Dr. Hunter nays 17,716,825, excluding Madran and 
states. 


‘The dates of the first arrivals in British India 


ii ot 
features, and such recur a8 or small 
nations in the’ Andamans, the Malay Penizwula, 
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snd in the Archipelago islands, with traces alo, in 
the valleys of Northern India, as if there had ance 
boon a great Negro ware setting to the east, or 
had been prior Negroid races occupying the 
southern parta of Asia, 

‘A great bulk of the original settlers in India 
—lInbourers, farmers, foresters, shepherds, cow- 
herds, artificars, and ‘professional races—neem to 
hhave tome down the valleys of the Indus, of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, and to have streamed 
Shrough the gape in, the ‘Himalayas; and, from 
the practice followed of living apart, as ‘antes, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry, most 
of the immigrant tribes and races are uow a8 
distinotly marked aa on the days of their firet 
Appearance. The Mahomedans even, who have 
Jean of such separatist babite, although they also to 
8 considerable extent follow the nacent custo 

marrying amongst their own people, aro 
Seadity istinguisheble from one another,—-tall, 

ful, fair men of the Afghans; fair, ‘robust 
Froghuts’trom Tartary ; the fair slender Nou-ait 
race from Southern Persia; the darker men of 
‘Arab origin; and the powerfal, large-made trading 
a0, known in the south ss Labbay. All theso— 


amongst the Hindus, Brahinan, Kehatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra, and amongst the Mahomedans, Syads, 
Shaikhs, Mogbule, and Pathans—are in great guages 
numbers. But, throughout all India—in hamleta, 
in forests, and’ on the plains, in towns, and in 
valleys, and 
emt 


on the mountains—are numerous 
ler bodies or tribes, with Physical forms and 





other, but this is a capability which most Euro- 
Peans fail to acquire, in consequence of which 
Pret have formed very dissimilar opinions 

origin of the nations in the south of 


oe Hodgaon inclades all the, people of India 
poder two races, the Asyan and Tamulian | Dr. 
Caldwell, referring to the great variety of feature, 
colour, etc., and to the influence of caste restric- 
tions and cliroate, finds no indication either of 
the Mongol or Negro tribes among the Dravidians ; 
Mr. Hislop says he has never found an instance of 
Negro physiognomy ataong the barbarous people 
of Central India, but considers both their hair and 
features to ho docidedly Mongolian. Sir Walter 
Elliot saya that in the Carnatic, aleo from Tan- 
jore west through the Western Dekhan, both 
above and below the Ghata,—in Gujerat, amongst 
the southern Rajputs, and'ae far north ‘aa Mount 
Aba, in Kutch aud Ksthiawar,—also in the 
‘Northern Circare, as far north as Orissa and the 
qomy of the ‘Konda he had never, daring 
forty years’ sojourn, observed apy indications 
‘true Mongolian features, nor had he seen any signs 
of Negro blood, save in the instances of imported 
Africana, But, on the other hand, ho haa been 
struck with the remarkable diversity of form and 


Amongst Brahmane, Tamil, Telugu, 

Deshasth Mebratta, some, he says, will be found 

of a cloar, light-brown colour ; ae a Nese so 
with 
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‘Komati merchants, and an equal number of Brah- 
mape; and the same diversity runs through all 
the castes. Many Pariahs, he continues, are very 
fair and tall, with good, prominent, sharp-ctit 
features; others are black and squat, with the 
lowest and most debasod cast of countenance. 
But all converge to a common type~—one sui 
generis,—which might almost entitle the Hindu to 
be recognised as a distinct family of mavkind; and 
he concludes by observing that it is a mistake to 
attbute any marked fofluence on existing forms 


to Aryan blood, except in a few 

‘miionatien penetrated to the south of 
fod bat they were too Sew to make an any impr imapres- 
tion on the community, He considers 


and affinities of the classes comprising the Indaan 
Poptlation to be atill involved in obscurity. 
Mullerand Dr, Prichard arrived st the 
conclusion that when the Aryan Hindus crossed 
the Indua, they drove the aboriginal inhabitants 
across the Vindbya mountains and the Nerbudda 
into the Dekhan, where dwell, speaking 
their native languages, though mixed more or leas 
with the Banskrit of theif ‘Aryan conguerora, 
Their idioms—tbe Tamil, Telugu, and Karnatica— 
are sister dislects of one speech. Dr. Prichard 
concurs with Professor Rask in regarding the lan- 
guages of the moontain ier of India—the 
the Gond, the Toda, and others—as likewise of 
the Tartar stock; and he mentions also that some 
curious analogics have been observed between tha 
thelang an other oa es the Erne 
es of Australia. ; 
noo all the aborigines ‘ff India are 
Sorekunen of th eythic stem. Member of that 
stock are found from their original poate on the 
north of the Himalayas southwards to the meas; 
and between Gilgit and Chittagong there are a 
bundred passes over the Himalayas and their 
‘south-eastern continuation to the xf Bengal, 
through which they may have migra ages upon 
ages before the dawn of terete Sod of 
Inevery extensive juny or hilyt tract toughen 
the vast contivent of India, there exist hundreds 
of thousands of human beings in a state nob 
doxeribed by differing from that of the Germans as 
dexeri Tacitus, These primitive races are the 
soalent hewtane i toe whole: soil, from all the vo 
‘open parts of which they were expelled 
the Hinde if ‘ 
‘Sudrais now the common caste appellation of the 
mass of the Hindu inhabitants of southern India, 
Tt cannot, however, be doubted that by the Aryans: 
‘the term was extended in course of time to all who 
‘occupied, or were redaced to, a Sependent ‘condi- 
tion, whilst the name M’hlecha continued to be 
‘the appellation of the unsubdued un- — 
tribes. Lassen aud Max Muller suppose 
whole of the Sudra or primitive servile clases 
of Northern India belonged to a race different 
from their Aryan conquerors; but Dr. Caldwell 
ybable that considerable portion of 
them consisted of the slaves, servants, dependanta, 
or followers of the high caste Aryans, and, like 











the latter, to the Aryan race. And the 
fine, legend that the Becher eketriye, ‘Vaisya, and 


Sudra all sprang from Brahma’s body, though 
from different parte of it is in favour of the idea 
‘that the Sndra differed trom the twice-born Arya 
iar in rank only, notin blood. 
‘Mr. Logan remarks that, physically, the popula- 
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tion of southern India is one of the most variable 
and mixed which any etbnie province displays. 
Some are exceedingly Iranian; some are Semitic, 
others Austratian ; some remind us of Egyptis 
while otbera again have Malaye-Polynesian and 
evon Simang and Papuan features. Yet when the 
eye takea in the whole group at once, they are seen 
to have all something in common. They are not 
Iranians, Polynesians, Papuans, ets, but South 
Indians.” The Dravidian language, however, or one 
of its principal elements, was probably an exten 
sion of a Mid or Weatern Asiatic formation, and it 
may be inferred that the common element of the 
Dravidian, the Fin and Japanese languages, must 
bemuch more ancient than the occupation of Jayan 
by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians, and 
inland by the Fins. He saya the main affini- 
ties of the Dravidian formation thus point two 
ways,—the linguistic chiefly to a Scythic, and 
the physical ebiefly to an African origin or fra- 
ternity. The more important of these characters 
are a pointed and frequently hooked pyra- 
midal nose, with conspicuous pares, more long 
gad round; s marked sinking in of, the orbital 
jing, producing a atrongly-defined orbital ridge ; 
eyes Vrillinnt, and varying from small to idles 
sized; mouth large, ‘lips thick and frequently 
targid ; lower jaw not heavy, ita lateral expansion 
ater than in the Aryan and less than in the 
‘uranian typo; cheek bones broad and 
rather than projecting, aa in the Turanian 
giving to the middle part of the face » mar 
lovelopment, and breadth, and to the general 
contour an obtuse oval shape, somewhat 
at the sides; forehead well formed, but receding, 
inelining to Satish, and seldom high; occiput 
somewhat projecting; hair fine, beard considerable, 
and often atrong; colour of ekin very dark, fre- 
quently approaching to black. We may, he adds, 
conclude from the ethnic character and position 
of the ancient Indian population, that it belonged 
to the small Turano-African type. But successive 
ifications of race seem to have been going on 
in India from times long anterior to the or 
even Tartar eras, and imply linguistic changes 
also. The above is the bigher and wuch-improved 
type, But,as in Afriop, Ulira-India, and Asionesia, 
smaller, more Turanian, and less Semiticized 
‘ype is ail preserved, although variously crosood. 
6 










nations have the so-called African traits much 
softened, and differ little from the Dravidian. 
‘or spiral hair ig not a universal 
fries, some tribes having fine silky 
. ‘The Dra pyramidal nose, the 
depremion at its root, the slight mail 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the 
tour, and the beard, are all African. Mr. 
thinks ther ia reason to believe that the strong 
Aftiosnism of some of the lower South Indian 
is really tho romnant of an archaic forma- 
tion af & more decided African character, ‘The 
ia between two great 
Lina tas 
races, and that on 


con- 
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| the east preserving the ancient Negro basta in 
tg 80 near India aa the Audamans and Kidak. 
It is therefore highly probable thet the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
Tudia has been transmitted from an archaic period, 
before the Semitic, Turanian, and Iranian races 
entered India, and when the Indian Ocean had 
Negro tribes ‘along its northern as well aa ite 
eastern and western shores. 

‘Many of the Non-Aryan races have long been very 
severely repressed. Mana, in the tenth chapter 
of his Institutes, says they must dwell outaide of 
the town, their sole property dogs and asses, their 
clothes such as have been left by the dead, their 
ornaments rusty iron. ‘They must roam from place 
to place; no respectable man must hold inter- 
course with them ; they are to be the public exe- 
cutioners, and may retain the bedding, the clothes, 
and the ornamenta of those they have executed. 
In the eighth chapter, be saya the Chandala can 
never be released from ge, though he be 
emancipated by a master. 

Under Mahomedan amd Christian rulers, the 
primitive races have beon very largely freed from 
all gpen persecution; bat, to the nt hour, 
the Pariah, the Chakili, the Mar, the Mang, the 
Holyar, the Pullar, the Chazaar, and others, do 
not reside within the towns. Not only their touch, 
but even their near presence or look, entails cere 
monial poilution, The workera in hides and 
leather—the Chamar, Madaga, Muchi, Chakili, 
Dhor, and Mang—are, everywhere throughout 
India, regarded by Hindus as unclean, 

Colonel Dalton ‘arranges the aboriginal races of 
Bengal, Chutia Nagpur, and Bebar, as under :— 

‘a. Kolarian, viz -— 

Sontal, Mundah, aud Kbarziah of Chutia Nagpur. 
Bbumij of Manbhum. 
Ho of Singbbum. 
Savage Korwa of Sirguia 
Kar or Kurku or Maasai of the Central Provinces. 
Juang, Binhor, and others. 
4. Dravidian, who, in Bengal, comprise four 
great divisions of the aborigines, viz, 
. = 600,000 Gond, in Bengal, — 60,000 
Male, ‘Paharia, or Shon poco 
Rajmaball hill- and others, 
c. Broken Tribes, viz. :-—~ 
Cherw. Kh 





Parhey Eiean or Ni 
Bhuiber, Negnd. 
Boyar. ‘Mar, and othora. 
‘Kaur or Keurava, 

d. Hinduized Aborigines, viz. :— 
Buuiher. Kharwer,_ 
Gin Negus 
Kaur or Keurava, Pashoye. 


To the south-west of Bengal, in the Petes 
of India, are several great prior nations, engag 
in all the avocations EF cividsed lito, apeal the 
cultivated Canarese, Maleslam, Tamil, and Telugu, 
qth other moe and tribes speaking ‘ncaltvated 

tice kira are 
Bey ene i 
or Kband, cn orawa, % 
Savara, Yenadi, and others who have remained in 
an unsettled state, many with no houses or villages. 
‘Among these may be mentioned— 
The migratory Wadawar, or rosd-maker and 
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arriers; the Uparawar, malt-makers and tank 
i 3 ‘and the [edarawar, or basket-makers. 

‘fhe homeless Latobar,” Binjara, -Yerkala, 
Korawa, Korchawar, Kammarawar, Nat, and 


The athlete and juggler Jatti-gymsata, Kollati 
(Rilas?), Domne Madore ‘and Boromalati~ 
the be pect Pichigunts, Budu-bude, 
e 4 igunta, ju-) 

Balewar, Sani, Daeask Battagh ond Viramust 

Tho shepherd and cowherd Betla Kuraba, Geou 
Karuba, Ahir, Gardarga, Garaiya, Dhangar, and 
Gaoli, 

‘The hill races, Bhil, Badage, Ho, Gond, Kol, 
Irular, Katar, Korombar, Malai Arasar, Todawar, 
Seora, Cheru, Pullar, Male, Munda, Bhumij, Son- 
thal, and on’ the north-east frontier, the ‘Abor, 
Aka, Dafla Garo, Khasys, Mikir, Miri, Naga, 
and many others. 

a: Torest Ghenchwar, Vili or Yenadi, and 


“The Non Aryan Parish, Mhar, Holyar, and 
Wakar, who are landloas labourers, with the Ke 
and Yerawar, the Chamar, the Dom, the Chandal, 
Koo’, and others 

‘The fiuher Boya, Parnwar, and Besta. 

‘The agricaltarel and farming Redd, Vallolar, 
Kemmawar, Patra Yakari, and Gujjulewar, Yer~ 
Jam-wandla, Kunbi, Kurmi, Ukali, and Mutarcha- 
wandlu, with the Kellar and Marawar of the 
south, who are settling down to agriculture. 

yqihe Palmewine drawing Shaver, Balsje, and 


vf Rag mountaineer 
Th Jut or Jat, of all the north-west of Indi, 
are an immigrant ‘race, who have the two princi- 
polities of Bhurtpur ‘and Dholpur. ‘They are 
everywhere industrions and succesfu) tillers of 
the soil, and are hardy yeomen, but equally "aay 
to take up arms and to follow the poss, Tg 
form, perhaps, the finest rural population in India. 
On the Jumma, their general superiority is appar 
ent; and on the Sutle}, where many adopted the 
Sikh faith, religious observances and 
penmodency, servad to give spirit to their indurtry 
and activity, jose to their courage. The 
Jat of both hides af the lower Indus reat mel 
‘The Gnjar race, living among the Jat, continue 
wie but they have given their name to 
wujerat, tnd are settling down. 
‘throughout British India, the aboriginal races do 
most of the work ag agricultural labourers, more 
rarely as hendicraftamen or artisan, Many of 
them are still predatory, but they are faithful, 
brave, and truthful, make good soldiers, and are 
capable of being readily advanced in civilisation, 
Sir Walter Eifiot and Dr. Campbell, in Jour. Ethn. 
‘80.1869 ; Colonel Dalton, Bits of Bengal; Cheva~ 
lier Bunsen, Dr. Prichard, aud Professor Mar 
Miller, in’ Report British Association, 1847 ; 
‘Hodgzon's Aborigines of India; Logan in J. Ind. 
reli: Ta. Cas. 
BASHI. Pras. Irrigation of fields. 
ABRAH, surnamed Moochwal, or whiskered, 
one of the Bhuj family who came from Cutch in tha 
time of Rinna Sowah, into whose family be inter- 
arid, call 800 hid ofipring by & woman of 
they sasumed the name of 
Waghain, with chedistingive appellation of asi 
pen The last four chieftaiog of this race 
Mabsp, Sedul, Somiah, and Mulu-manik, who, 
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with all his kin and company of Waghaire, Bad- 
hails, Arabs, etc., after a desperate defence, was 
elain—Tod's Travels, pp. 220, 440. Bee Kat- 


tyawar. 
ONBRABAM or IBRAHIM, the of 
three religions, Jewish, Christian, and. 
He was a eon of Terah, and brother of Nahor and 
Hansa, and is commonly called Khalil Ulieh, the 
Friend of God. He waa born at Ur in the Chaldees, 
B.C. 2927; and 3.c. 2900 he withdrew with his 
father into tbe south-western part of Mesopotamia, 
B.C, 2877 he emigrated into Canaan. His grand- 
son Jacob pe Earp BC. sec 346 — 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, junsen, 
ABRAK or Sei” inp. Mine. 
AB-RAWAN, Pzns. A delicate cotton manu- 
facture of Dacea, meaning like running water. 
annone ADGUSTUM, Lay the Ulut Kamtal 
perennial Indian hemp; 
fee or shrub, one of the Stereulinoeay with att 
velvety branches and drooping flowers, a native 
of various parts of India, and as far east as 
the Philippinen It so rapidly aa to 
yield annually two, or even four cut- 
Yings, fit for peeling. On this ooounty 
on account of the beauty, strength, 
and finances of its fibres, it is pa os 
more than common attention, |The prodice is 
greater and one-tenth 
stronger than that of ‘Sunn (Crotalaria junces). 
he oan be cata” as 80 annual. : i saaseration 
ew ita continuavee must be 
the pera the weather, To prepare ihe fibres, 
the bark is st in water for about a week, 
beyond which they ri require no further cleaning, 
and in this state, without any subsequent pre- 
paration, they are not liable to become weakened 
exposure to wet. A cord made from 
these fibres Tere 8 weight of 74 Jbs., while that 





i 


of Sunn only 68 68 Tea. — Role; Riddell; Rozb. 5 
Voigt; Usefut Plat 
og AERO. Hn. the eyebrow; the Char-abra 
1 are the eyebrows, the moustaches, 
thetead and the hair of the armpita, 
ABRUS PRECATORIUS, LZ. 
Abrus minor, Desr, 


| Abrus pouciforus, Desv. 






Chashmi-khoras, Pass, 
| Gunje, . . . . SAMAK. 
Maklam, . . . Stam. 
.|Olinda,'. . 5, SINGH, 

Tam, 


: Nells-guraginja, . _ 4, 
| TApane, (Bhorcegreeds 
A native of all the south-east of Asis, but 
now introduced into Africa and America, 
‘There are three varieties of this tree, designated 
from the colour of the flowers and aecds,— 
erythrospermos, or red-seeded with a black eye 
Ieaevspermos, or white-seeded, aloo with a, black 
eye; and melanospermos, or’ black-eeeded with 
a white a white eye. the colours of their flowers 
far tape ie dark and white. Those of a 
bright scarlet colour, with a jet black spot at the 
top, are used by the jewellers oad druggists as 


ABSAN-UL-FIL. 


weighta, also for beads and rosaries, whence the 
specific name. Saat xtreme hardnes, end 
appenrance, izo them for 

Pet Seite ormameute,? They aro aid to form aa 
article of food in Egypt, though considered hard 
and indigestible. In fine powder, goldsmiths uso 
them to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of manufactured ornaments. The roots 
abound in sugar and mucilage, and are employed 
an a aubstitute for liquorice, for which they are 
perfectly wuited. The leaves have a cimilar taste, 
and, mixed with honey, are applied extervally in 
swellings of the body. It is a popular belief that 
the seeds almoat uniformly weigh exactly one 

rain troy ; but they vary from one to two grai 
‘Tbe Burmese use them within » fraction for two 
grain weighta. 120, by one mode of reckoning, 
and 128 by another, make one tikal, which weighs, 
according to Captain Low, 253°75 grains troy. 
Ite Chinese name means ‘anxious desire,” and 
refers to the sorrows of a widow who wept uoder 
‘one of these trece, and died of her grief —Smith, 
Chin. Mat. Med.; Riddell, Useful Plants ; Mason ; 
O'Sh, } Ainslie ; Roxb. ; Voigt; Bombay Products. 
See Liquorice Root. 

‘ABSAN-UL-FIL, ARAB. Colocasia esculenta, 

‘ABSHAR. Hino. A stripe pattern. 

‘ABU or Aboo, the ancient Arbuda, isin Raj 
in Int. 24° $57 87” N. and long. 72°45 16” E. It 
is a large isolated mountain, in the territory of the 
Rao of Serohi; 45 miles N.E. from tho military 
cantonment of and to the S.1V. of the 
Aravalli range. It is situated on the western 
order of the desert of Rajputana, and one of the 
philanthropic Lawrence Asylums has been located 
on it, It is a magnificent masa of mountain, 
with a fine lake, the Nakhi Taleo, on the top of 
the hil Its summit is covered with exquisite 
vegetation, in which white and yellow jeumin and 
‘wild roses predominate. Every glen and knoll bas 
its tradition and romance; and the Jain temples 
at white marble offer examples of architectural 
decoration which probably are unequalied in the 
‘world for elaboration and oostliness. Its fame is 
of great antiquity ; and pilgrims appear to have 
been attracted to' Its sacred temples sincs A.D. 
1084. Hindu temples are said to have existed 
here in remote ages, dedicated to Siva snd Vishnu, 
Dut all traces of them have disap |. On their 
traditional sito at Delwara, the famous Jain tem- 
ples now stand, built by Bimul Sah, a rich Jain 
tnerchant, and others; for, in Jain’ estimation, 
Aba is the holiest epot on earth, At Delwara 
are five Jain temples, the largest being dedicated 
to Bishabhanath, the firat tirthankara, whose 
image there ia quadruple. Another ia dedi- 
cated to him, A.D. 1081, aa Adisvara or Adina- 
tha; and one to Neminath, the 22d tirthankera, 
built of white marble, and’ delicately and richly 
carved. The base of mount Abu ia about 13 


4000 feet. Colonel Tod described the neij 
hood of mount Abu, as the site in whi 


‘the most ancient times, ascetics known aa 


the sea, The aver it of the station 
ite 


ABU ALL 


Mard-Ehor, or man-eaters, had resided. The 
of the hill appear to bave boen a 
tribe of Bhils. They soom at some time or other 
to have become mixed with marauding Rajput 
from the plains, and with the workmen who wer 
80 long engaged in building the Delwara temples. 
‘This mixed race call themecives Lok, and are now 
in posseation of almost all the Jand under cnltiva- 
tion. He says, taking a section of about sixty 
niles in the alpine Aravalli, from the ascent at 
the capital of Udaipur, passing through Oguna, 
Panurna, and Mirpur, to the western descent 
near Birohi, the land is inbabited by communities 
of the aboriginal races, their leaders, with the 
title of Rawat, being hereditary. Thus the Rawat 
of the Oguns commune could amemble five 
thousand bows, and several others can on occa- 
sions rouster considerable numbers, Their habi- 
tations are dispersed through the valleys in amall 
rude hamlets, near their pastures or places of 
defence. The Bhils latterly have been settling to 
agricultaral parwuits, Abu is subject to frequent 
of earthquakes. The Rao of Sirohi, with 
some difficulty. was induced to approve of the 
sacred ground being used as. station for 
residents and soldiers, Abu is one of tho five 
mountains which the Jains of Western India con- 





jwara, sider sacred, the others being Girnar, ree 


and Tallijah’ in Saarashtra, and Parasnat 

in Bengal, far to the east. Abu is the bead- 
juarters of the Rsjputana Political Agenoy.. 
r. Cook, in Bo. Medical Transactions, 1860; 

Buist's Catalogue; Cunningham's Bhilsa’ Topes ; 

Tod's Travels, p. 64; Postan's W. India, lL p. 25 


veo asan. Fathor) ah ‘ing ponseased 
i. RAD. Father; aleo meani 

of, or endowed with, and is numerously combined 
in Arabic. 


‘ABU ABDULLAH MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, 
BOKHARI, born a.it. 194, died acti. 256. 
was one of the six principal collectors of the 
Hadis, or traditions of Mahomed. 

ABU ALI ui-HUSAIN, ibn ABID ULLAH, 
ibn SINA, a learned physician and philosopher, 
A.D. 980-1087, known to Europe as Avicenua, 
‘bat to his contemporaries by his titles us-Shaikb, 
the chief, and ur Raig-ol-Ataba, literally phy- 
sician-general. He was bort 4.0, 980 at Khet- 
matain (also, as is anid, at Ascena), a village near 
Bokhara, and was educated at Bokhara, studying 
under Abu Abid Ullah un-Natheli. His name 
ruled in the realm of medical science for a longer 
time than that of any other writer except Aria 
totle and Galen, In his twenty-first year he wrote 
a book, which he called Al Kitab at Majma, a 
exelopesdia of twenty volumes; and he subee- 
quently wrote a commentary of it, which also 
Gyunety fll inthe beginning ofthe 110k century, 

iynasty fell, in.the beginning of the 11th century, 
He quitied Bokhara.“and for a short, time wa 
employed under the Dilemi ruler; but in 1012 he 
returned to Jorjan, where he began to write his 
most celebrated book on the principles of medi- 
cine, Kitab al Qanum fi't Tibb. He subsequently 
lived for short periods st ai, Karwin, Hamadab, 
and Iafaban. He wrote about 100 other treatises, 
amongst them us Shafo, Shafa fl Hikmat, Najat, 
and Isharst, His Qanun was printed at Rome 
‘XD. 1595 ; was tranalated into Latin, and printed 
at Venice 1608; and for many centuries was, 
even in Europe, the most oolebrated authority in 












ABUBA. 


medical science. It went through several editions. 
He died while on a journey at Hamadan a.D. 
1087, at the comparatively early age of fifty-seven. 





ABUBA. Tei. Capparis Roxburgh, D.C. 
‘ABUBAKR, the -law of Mi 
and hiv suonamon, aa kielifah, Hie roocived ork 


Mahomed the title of Al Sadiq, the sincere friend. 
ABU DULIF MISAR iba MOHALHAL, an 
Arab traveller who was at the court of Nesri bin 
Abmad bin femail of the Samanide at Bokbars, 
‘when ambassadors arrived from the king of Chin 
Kalstin-bin-us-Sbakhir, to negotiate a marriag 
between his own daugbter, and Nosh, the son of 
Nasti (who afterwards succeeded to the throne of 
Bokhats). Abu Dulif accompanied the ambas- 
taciom oo their remum, aboat ge year 941, The 
whole narrative of this traveller is not extant, 
but much of it has been preserved in citations by 
Fakuei (am, 617, a0. 1220) and Kacyint (4.8, 





687, A.D. 1268-69) ; German editor col- 
lected these M6 2 taarably continuous 
narrative, and translated them into Letin.—Yute, 


Cathay, i. oxi. 

‘ABU HANIFA, one of the learned doctors of 
the Mahomedan faith, born A.D. 699-70. He was 
commentator of the Koran. See Imam; Hanifa; 


‘ABU ISHAQ of Istakbr, or Persepolis, author 
of Kitab-ul-Akalim, or book of countries, which he 
‘wrote A.D. 951 (AH. ay He travelled 
the Mahomedan principalities, from India to 
Atlantic Ocean, and = the Persian ‘Gut to 
the Caspian Sea, He and Ibn Haukal met on 
the banks of the Indus, and compared notes to- 

er. Ibn Haukal made Abu ihaq’s writings 
basis of his own work. 
the mote powerful of the Him; 
Ho was commonly call 
Tn A.D. 206, ke covered the Kaaba with 
Ee arg les ther, cad supplied ita door with a 
‘of gold. 


Bee Kal 
ABU KUBAYS, a Phill which hounds Mecca 
‘on the east. According to many Mahomedans, 
‘asm, and hia wife and his son Seth, lie buried 
in a cave here, Other place Adam's tomb at 
the majority at Najaf. The early Chris- 
Hane bad'n trefitign that our fzet parents were 
interred under Mount Calvary; tho Jews place 
their grave near Hebron. Habil (Abel) is sup- 
posed to be entombed at Damascus; and Kabil 
(Gain) is believed to be under Jabal Shamsau, 
the highest wall of the Aden crater, where he and 
bis progeny, tempted by Iblis, ereoted the first 
fire-temple.” This ip, hoerer was, peo 
bebiy imported from Indi, where, 
‘edas, Agni 
of man’s early adoration.—Burton's Mecca, iti. 
198-89. 
ABUL-BAQA-nl-HUSAINI-ul-KAFAWI, the 
Hoauafl, anthot of » eyclopredia of the aciencos 
ABULCASIS or ALBUCASA, a Spanish phy- 
sicign of the 11th century, who wrote several 
medical and surgical treatises that are still ex- 
tant 


1 
ABULFADA. author of the geographical book 
‘Taqwimul-baladan, and other books, was the 
sovereign prince of Hama in Syria. Hishame and 
tithes at length wore, Sultan Almalic Almuayd 

Amad-ud-Din Abulfade Ismail, the son of Malic 
‘Alafdal Nor-vd-Din Ali, son of Jamal-ud-Din 
Mabmad, son of Umar, son of Sbahinshab, son 

















(the fire-god) was the object of Seli 


ABUL HASAN-RUDIEE 


of Ayub, of the Ayubi family, Born a.v. 1278, 
died in the year 1331, 4.8. 782, He mentions 
the abundance of pepper grown in Malabar, and 
the fine cotton manufactures of Coromandel. He 
divides Hinduatan into. al Bind, the country of 
the Indus, and al Hind, the country of 
—Hixtory ory. of Geng ighizean, p. 409. 
"ABUL FARAGH, styled Al-Mufrian ; Mar Gri- 
gorius Abul Faragh bin wl Hakim Haruo ul 
lati, anthor of ‘the book of dynasties, which 
he finished, in Arabic, in the reign of 
Khan, tho last of Ohengbiz Khan's grandsons. 
He was a Jacobite Christian of the city of Malatia 
in Cappadocia, It was arranged in ten chapters. 
1, On the Saints since Adam. 2. The Judges 
Of Jarael. | 9. The Kings of Taracl, 4. ‘The Chel- 
dean Kings. 5. The Kings called the 6 
The Ancient Greck Kings. 7. Latin 
Kings 8. Christian Greck Emperors. 9. Mabo- 
Arbie Kings. 10. ‘The Mogul, Kings. 
He is the "Abul Phaaging of hi 
notices him.—Chatfield's Hindustan, p. 245. 
ABULFAZL, the minister and favourite of Ak- 
bar, emperor of India, He wrote Akbar’s memoirs. 
He was a man of enlarged views and extraor- 
dinary talents, but he was a professed rhetorician, 
and ia still the model of the annatural style which 
in so much admired in India, He waa an amiduous 
courtier, eager to extol the virtues, to gloss over the 
crimes, and to preserve the dignity of his master, 
and those in whom he was interested. His dates 
and his general statementa of events are valuable ; 
but ho had a dishonest way of telling a story, and 
his Earestine in florid, feeble, and indistinct. He 
wrote the greater part of the Akbar Namah, 
which was continued for the last three yeara 
person named Inayat Ullab or Mabarmad 





led ori, Pee Selim, the eldest son of Akbar, took a dislike 


to him, and to obtain peace, Akbar sent Abal 
Fazl to a command in the Dekhan; but when 
recalled from there in the 47th year of Akbar's 
reign, and while advancing with a unall escort 
towards Gwalior, he feil into an ambuscade laid 
for him by Narsing Deo, raja of Orcha in Bundel- 
iis end Ses a 
e defended himself wit t try, 
he was cot aff with most of his atendanta (an. 
1602, 4.8. 1011), and hia head sent to the prince. 
‘Akbar was deeply affected by the nea of 
this event ; he shed abundance of 
two days and nights without food or poet He 
sent a force againat Narsing Deo, with ordera to 
seize his family, ravage his country, and exercise 
such severities aa on other occasions be never 
permitted. He does not seem to have been aware 
share in the crime, But Selim, in his 
memoirs, written alter he was emperor, acknow- 
ledges the murder, and defends it on the ground 
that Abal Fazi had Akbar to renounce 
ae Roe bond the ree of ber 
med.—Price's Jahangir, 
See Mubarak ; a » atc shi 
ABUL-! HASAN-ABI, known by the patro- 
nymio surname Al Masudi, a uative of Bogbded, 
and great traveller, acute observer and writer. 
‘He wandered to Morocco and Spain on the west, 
and eastwards to Chins, through all the Maho 
medan and other and he wrote hie 
ij Zahab, or 


ABUL Bren BODIE, the oldest of the 








10 


ABUL WAHID MUHAMMAD. 


Persian poets, still well known and 
Gontral Aria.” He ia reraarkable for the rere 
of his pen, ond the purity of “his language. 
‘Hammer states that, according to the commen- 
tators of the Yamini, his history of Persian poetry, 
he is said to have written 1,800,000 distiches, 
collected in a hundred books. Bis magoifcence 
‘wos princely. He went about preceded by 200 
slave, and followed by 400 camels Iaden with 
vataablen.—P. Arminius Vambery, Bokhara, p.77. 
ABUL WAHID MUHAMMAD-ibn SHAD. 
ibn MUHAMMAD-iba RASHID, is known to 
‘Western Europe as Averhoes. He was a philo- 
sopher and physician of great eminence. Ho was 
born at Cordova, of illastrions parentage, about 
AD, 1149. He studied under Avanzoar and other 
distinguished Ambian scholare, and his education 
extended to all the branches’ both of literature 
and wcience, as then taught in the 
colleges of Spain. He followed Aristotle oa. 
philosopher, and Galen aa a physician, His 
‘treatises, veventy-two in number, aequired the 
highest repatation, and for many centri were 
standard works. He slo wrote an epitome of 
Ptolemy's Almagest, aud a treatise on astrology. 
Hia medical writings were gathered together as 
the Knlliat, or complete works, and were trans- 
Inted into Latin, and have boen repeatedly. 
along with the Tasir of Avanzoar, one 
reappearing at the commencement of the TT 
century, He carried Aristotle's mode of reason- 
ing by induction into the religions doctrines 
of Mshomedaniam, and twice suffered persecu- 


ion, 
Abe MIaES ou ee ene kr! Kiar NG, 
asm (born A.D. ex forty 
Fears Sa India, and com his Vecdltent work, 4 
the Tarik i-Hind, whic 


that time. Al Birani had been appointed 

Sultan of Kharazm to accompany an em! 

which he sent to Mabmud of i and Maaaud 
.—Miiller’s Lectures, p. 141. 

ABU SAID SENAN, ibn SABIT, iba KOR- 
RAH was a Sabian,’ physician, ‘astronomer, 
and mathem: He was born at Haran 
died at hdad A.D. 

physician to Mukhtesar and 
Kahar, the 18th and 19th of the Abbasside 
Khalifa, who reigned from A.D. 908 to 934. 
Mukhtasar gave 6 lim the title of Rais ul Ataba, 
physicinn-genoral, and he was appointed public 1 
examiner 4.D. 931, no one allowed to 
practise until Hcensed by Senan. The number 
who were examined at Baghdad are stated at 
880. Under sure from Kahar, he became a 
Mahomedan ; as Kabar continued to treat 
Har haiphty, he fled to Khorasan, though he after- 
brag returned to Baghdad, where he died 4.D. 


“A BUSHAHR, generally abridged into Bashar, 
or Bushire, a town in the Persian Guif, which 
oso into notion daring the 18th century, and 

to have been riously 
able Tn caeatsting to" farsa resecvurrs 








cqnoes diarthoss in new 
192. | Bee Bushire. 
"ABU SHAM, a familiar addres in 


gives a complete account ie. 
of the literature and sciences of the Hindua at 


‘well water ia brackish, 
-comens.— Ousele 


ABYSSINIA. 


Hejaz to Syrians. They aro called ‘ sbusers of 
tho salt,’ {fom their teashery, and offspring 
ors" (the execrated murderer of the Irma 
Hoassin), because he wax a native of that country. 
—Burton’s Mecca, iii. p. 114. 


Pp tay ia INDICUM. G. Dan. 
| Ades Asintioum, Wanda. 
Bian popelifoli Rook 


Potari, Brxa. Payruntuthi,. . Tam. 
Ths me ki ok, Bony. Fallon bead 

Hp, Nogu or Botlae 
‘Atior Khirati: Paws, — bends, Ta, 


This is a small plant, of two to threo foot, 
gommon in most, parts Of India, and caltivated 
in Burma. It yields a rather atrong fibre, fit 
for the manufacture of ropes. ‘The leaves’ are 
used in India and Burma in the eame manner 
as the marsh mallow in Europe, in decoction 
a8 an emollient fomentation, and an infusion 
of the root is » cooling drink in fevers, To 
obtain the fibre, the nts are gathered and 
freed of their Jeaves and twigs, a at out 
to dry in the san for a couple of days, They. are 
then taken up, tied into bundles, and placed 
under water for about ten days, after which they 
are teken out, and the fibres are well washed to 


ase remove the bark sad other foreign matter that 


may be adhering to them, and then placed in 
to dry.— Voigt, 114; Roxburgh, lik, 17 
ay ae ae Mason, Shortt, Stewart, and Mr 


"ANUTILON POLYANDRUM. W. and A. 
ra, . Roxb, | Side Porsioa,, . BEM. 
x Giant at Kendalla, on the Nelghersie and 
5 yields a long silky fibre resembling 
fit for making ropes—Kozb,; Jur, Rep. 
Ez.; Useful Plants, 
ABUTILON TOMENTOSUM. W. and A. 
Side tomentom, . Hort. | Toothi,. . . . Tam. 
Fibres from this were exhibited from two 
or three districts nt the Madras Exhibition of 
Renn, Roxburgh; Madras Exhibition Juries’ 
3. 
ABUVVA. Tet. ‘Teichosanthes R- 
palmata, 


Tr. to. 

‘ABU-ZAID-UL-HASAN, a nativeof Siraf, who 
wrote # continuation of the Arabie work by Suli- 
man the merchant. He never travelled in India, 
but he made inquiries of travellers, and complied 

iven by the merchant Soliman. Abu 

Pat wears met Maoudl a2 Basra in (0.1, 803) aD. 916, 
and he obiained from Manual much information, 
is begins by remarking the great change in the 
conmeree of the ‘Eaot that fd taken place. in 
tho interval since Suliman wrote. A rebellion 
hed broken out in Khan-fo, which hed utterly 
stopped the Arab trade with China, and oarried 
ruia to many fawilies in distant Siraf and Oman. 
He gives also an: account of a visit which an 
yuaintance of his own had made to Khumdan 
and (Chang-gan or Sin-gen-fa), the capital of 


ABWAB. Arar, Heads or subjects of taxa- 
tion; miscellancous cesses, imposts, and 


ABYSSINIA, 8 coun! in the NE. of Africa, 
Known to the “ol Benin und Inti es 
Habesh and Habashtao, and ite le as the 
Habaeh or Habshi, though in India thia latter 











ACACIA. 


term is applied to all the Negro races from Africa. 
1s a ono of the moet aneiost monsrebies in che 
‘world. Its principal provinces are Tigré, Amhara, 
2nd Shon; ab an easly far they’ extended 
their power over Southern Arabia, But when the 
Araba threw off the Abyssinian yoke, the remnants 
of the Abyssinians in remote parts of Arabia wore 
reduced to servile avocations, and form the Khadim 
‘of Yemen, ‘The people of Tigré and Ambara are 
of Semitic origi, and profess Christimnity. In 
1864, Theodore, ‘the king, imprisoned in 
Cameron, H.B.M. Consal’ at Massowah, and 
subsequently pat several Christian missionaries 
and others in chains, and confined Mr. Rassam, 
and, in the year 1869, an army under Sir Robert 
Napier was sant from British India, which effected 
their relief, and Theodore destroyed himself as 
the army reached Magdala. General Napier was 
created Lord Napier of Megdals, 

ACACIA, a genus of plants, numbering about 
three hundred specios. Beveral are well known 
in the south and east of Asia, the foliage of 
some being attractive, while others furnish 
valuable timber, useful gums, and other important 
producta, 

‘The Rewa is a large tree common in Rajwara, 
sacred to the Matajes, around whose sbrines 
groves of this tree are commonly found. 

The Rheonj is a very common tree in par- 

joular parts of Rajwara, upon which travellers, 
ft cortaln parta of the roads, suspend shreda of 
their clothes, as in, other ee india. To the 
extremities of the young branches are si 











innumerable masses of exuded sap of large size. 
Several quick-growing species, introdni 

‘Australia, are reared for fuelon the Neilgherry Hille; 
and other Australis 


species still might be brought 
R Bra th k ts 






‘the Willow Acacia; A. longifolia, Willde, var. 
‘A. sophora of R. Br. a bushy tree, renders ‘most 
important services in subduing Jodee coast sand j 
bark twed for sheep skins. Wattle trees yield 
falao an abundance of gum arabic, A. decurrens 
is the Black Wattle. ite bark ells in Great 
Britain from £8 to £11 per ton, and it yields 30 
to 64 per cent. of tannin. A. falcata, Willde, the 
‘Koa tree of the Sandwich Islands, yiclde a very 
‘arable wood. A. molanozylon, 2: Br., is the 
valuable South Australian black wood tree, A. 
mirobotrya, Benth, yields about 50 Ibs. of gum 
amunally, ‘A. glaucesceus, A. homalophylla, snd A. 
pendula, Bennet, aro the valuable Myal woods of 
‘Australia.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 197; von Mueller ; 
Eng, Cye.; @. Bennet. 

ACACIA AMARA. Wilde, Babul tree, 

‘Mimosa 








amara, 
‘Bel kamt + « _ Cay. | Wanjoh maram,, . Tam. 
amt tt santa | Naloeges =! eee 


‘ows above the ghata of Canara and 
Sunda, not Inland, and not north of the Gunga- 
walli river. It is a tolerably large tree in Coim- 
datore, but of rather low stature. Its flower is 
very beautiful, In Coimbatore the wood is dark- 
coloured and hard. In the Bomba Presidency, 


crooked, wl 
pe, it is stzong and tough, and'might be Spplic- 
ble to domestic purposes. From ite black colour, 
‘the natives of Canara and Sanda deem it (wrongly) 
a speriea of ebony —Toxb. ih 548; Voigt, 2615 


arte. Ne 


from times of scarcity. 


ACACIA CATECHU. 
ACACIA ARABICA. Wille. Babul tree. 
Mimosa Arabica, Lamarck. 








a8, 

Amghantan, An Nollstumms, . Txt, 

Akakis, .. Tums chet, « 

abla,” | Bev. hes 

Nan-lung-kyen, Bora. 

Babul, . Hixp, _ Its gum: 

Mughi PERS. Bebul Gond, um, 

Smvox. Vallam pisin; Kara- 

Karre-vaylam, TAM, ~—_velam pisin, . TAM. 

‘This yellow flowering and rather ornamantat tree 


is met with in varying abundance throughout India, 
Sind, and Ceylon. It is of rapid growth, and re- 
quires no water, flourishing on dry arid plains, and 
especially in black cotton soil, where other trees 
are rarcly met with. It can never be had of large 
size, and is generally crooked, but it is a very 
hard, tough wood, and ia extensively employed 
for tent pegs, ploughshares, sugarcane rollers; for 
the spokes, naves, and felloce of wheels; for the 
knees and iibs of Soantry ship ‘and generally for 
all pi to which a bent wood is applie- 
able ; it is not attacked by white ants. 
its other useful products, nay be named its gum, 
bark, and seeds; the latter being extensively used 
in the Dekban for feeding sheep. The bark is 
very largely employed in the centre of the penin- 
sula as & tanning material, and, when properly 
managed, makea @ good leather, with » reddish 
tinge, though in native bands the leather is often 
porons, brittle, and ill-coloured. Dr. Buchanan 
mentions that, in Mysore, the bark waa em- 
ployed iu the’ process of distilling rum, ‘The 
ground bark mixed with the expressod seeds of 
‘the Scsamum orientale bas been used as food in 
A decoction of the bark makes 
8 good substitute for soap, and is used in dyeing 
various shades of brown. It yields an abundance 
of transparent gum, which flows out from incisions 
or fissures in the bark, and hardens in Jumps of 
-varions sizes and figures, and is used in India ag 
‘a substitute for the trae gum arabic, which is the 
product of A. vera. In the medical practice of 
the people, the bark is used internally as a tonic 
and astringent; in decoction, as 4 wash for ulcers ; 
and, finely powdered and mixed with gingelly oil, 
externally in cancerous affections. Dr. Gibson 
for years advovated extensive planting of this 
useful tree in the Bombay aide of India, and 
several foreste of it at Khangaum, Kasoordes, 
‘and other Places have been preserrad. |The pods 

employed in tanning on account 
of their stringency. In Sind, logs of 24 inches 
aqoare and 14 feet long are obtaianble. In the 
Panjab it has a girth of 9 to 16 feet,—Dre. Cleg» 
horn; Gibson; Hiddell; Mr. Rohde; Useful Plants; 


Amongst 





Captain Macdonald ; ‘Rozb. ii, 648; Voigt, 262 
Beddome, FL Sylv. se 
ACACIA CASIA, W.and A. 

an idem enn Duh 
Acacia alliaces, Buch. » _intaioldes, D. c 
‘Tella Korinds, . . Txt. | Konda Korinds,. . Tx. 


‘This climbing abrub grows in Coromand 
Alipur, Mongbir, and Saharuapur.— Voigt, 268, 
ACACIA CATECHU. Willde. 


A Wilde, ‘Minos catechn, Za 
2 Walsham De catedhoidce, Wall 





Kvarech, . Pans. , 
‘This tree is common all over the plains and 


ACACIA CINEREA. 


hills of British India; is in great quantities in 
the foreata of the Prome and Tharawaddy dis- 
tricts; and immense numbers are ann cut 
down’ and made use of for the extraction of 
eatechn. There are several varieties, differing 
iu shade, epecific weight, and yield of catechu. 
in @ full-grown tree on soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet; and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 6 fect, It attaina its full 
height in fifty yeara. The wood ‘great 
strength, and is considered more durable than 
SS Acecuiem nee 
em for sts Q for 
tpenr and ewor handles, bows, ete. ‘The timber 
is dark-coloured, hard, and heavy ; unseasoned, it 
weighs 85 to 90 Iba. ‘the cubic foot, and nearly 
80 Ibs. when seasoned, and has a specific gravity 
of 1-282; it is close-grained and 
smoothly, and standa a good polish, 
somewhat brittle, is much valued where strength 
ig required; it is used for ploughs, pestles, etc., 
cotton machines, sugar mills, and in house build- 
ing and the construction of carta. It flowera in 
uly, and the seeds ripen in the cold weather. In 
Ceylon, an infusion of the wood is much esteemed 
by the natives as a purifier of the blood, and 
drinking oups are made of it. Catechu, or terra 
japonies, is extracted from the wood. of 
boiled in 
clear liquor is strained off, and when of sufficient 
consistence it is poured into clay moulds; the 
extract, is used in dyeing, and also medicinally aa 





an astringent, and also externally as an ointment 
for itch, syphilis, and burns. Very good catecha 
is obtained from Burma, a considerable quantity 


ia made in South Canars, and it is largely ex- 

from Bengal One pound of catechu has 

found to bo equal to seven or sight, pounds 

of oak bark for tanning purposes Drs. Foz, i 

562, Voigt, 259, 260, M*Ctelland, Gibson, Brandis: 

Hooker, Him, Journ. i. p. 52; Stewart's Panjai 

Plants; Cleghorn's Panjab Report; Beddome’s Flora 
Sylvatica, 

ACACIA CINEREA. Spr. 
Dichrostachys cinerea, W. and A. 


Feri... . Huma Vellatooroo,. 
Vedat, . . . . ‘Ta, Nela Jami, 





Te 








Chinna Jami, > > Tex. 
‘This tree is eaid to grow in the Circars. 
ACACIA DEALBATA. Link—A handsome 


tree, from 18 to 80 feet high, abundant in Port 
Philip and Twofold Bay, forming loxuriant groves 
gn tho banks of streams, betwee lat. 34° and 80°, 
Tta bark contains a greater percentage of tannin 
than any other, and pays to ship to England. It 
‘was introduced from Australia, and grows on the 
Neilgherries.—Simmonds, Cat. Paris £2, 1879. 
ACACIA ELATA, Lina. 





ty 

Both above and below the ghats; it ooours 
in the Godavery forests, Panjab; in Debra 
Doon, Amam ; is plentiful in the Pega, Toung- 
hn, ‘and Prome districts, nd very abundant 
all “along tha sea-shore from erst tO 
Mergai. ~ Its maximum length is 40 feet, 


lurable, works | Jali, 
, and though | Dt 


earthen pota, the pat 


ACACIA JACQUEMONTI. 


and 8 im girth. It grows readily from cut- 
ings When seuroned, It ftoata in water, | ts 
is straight, y, and of large girth, 
red-eoloured, “hard, and’ strong, and very 
durable, Tf is much valuod and useful for house 
building. It is used for posts for buildings. It 
is adapted for cabinet-making, and of sufficient 
girth to be advantageously employed in Govern 
ment buildings, and for “esking-casee— 
p. 261; J. LZ. Stewart; Hoxb. it 646; Captamn 
Beddome ; Drs. Gibson and M'Clelland; Captain 
Dances Royle, Him. Bot, p. 181; Be, Thompaon, 
Report on Kamaon; Cleghorn, Panjab Report, 
Kulla and Kangra, p- 82. ™ 
ACACIA FARNESIANA. Willde, 
Actcia Indien, Der. | Mimoan Furnusinnn, Roxb, 
‘Vachellia Farnesians, W.! 4, Indlon, Potr, 





| Kamps tumma, . 
eH. |Nugutumma,. . . 5, 
A native of ev of India, the Panjab, 
Sind, Silket, Asam: Bengal, both peuiasalag food 
grows up to 5000 feet. Jt is also a tree of Africa 
and Australia, In waste places in the Western 
Dekhan, where it occurs also in garden hedges, 
it is only a scrabby sbrub, and Dr. Gibson says its 
is only applicable for tent pegs aud firewood : 
‘Voigt mentions that the wood is hard and 
tough, and used for ship knees; wod Boddome also 
for ship knees. A delicious perfume is 
tilled from the aweet-seented yellow flowers, and 
the tree exudes a considerable quantity of useful 
gum.—Dr. Gibson; Major Drury; Roxb i, 557 ; 
‘Timber Trees; Voigt; Beddome; Dr. Stewart, 
ACACIA FERRUGINEA. D.C. 
‘aii Mimosa ferrugines, Roz, 
tb «e+ Bore. | We Ani 
Sit wg: Eee 
‘This tree much resemblos A. catechu and A. 
sundra, aud differs chiefly in the emaller number 
of pine; it is common in the jungles, grows 
in the Madras Presidency, on the Coromandel 
coast. and Northern Cirears, ond is found 
at jum, i Bombay Presidency. 
It attains a height of from 20 to 25 feet. It 
flowers in April and May, the bark ia very astrin~ 
gent, and is used by the natives in tho distillation 
of arrack from jaggery in the same way as the 
bark of A. leucophies, The wood is of a 
reddish brown, streaked with a darker hue, heavy 
and durable, and does not warp or emck, tho 
grain rather coarse and even, works well, and givea 
a smooth surface; it is used in aiding ‘and in 
the construction of carts, ploughs, ete. ; it weighs 
60 Ibs. per cubic foot when seasoned, and 65 to 
70 Iba. unseazoned, and bas a specifie gravity of 
‘960.— Voigt, 260;" Drury; Rozd. i. 561; Atnsties 
Beddome, FY, Syle. part. p. 61. 
ACACIA JACQUEMONTI. Bentham. 
Babul, Hinp,, Garguss, 




















PANS, Pax, 

”, Surtz. j Sze. . 

p 1” Pang. | Kikkari, - 
‘A small ehrub of the Panjab and Traus-Indua, 
with immense white spines; it in clamps, 
Tt is common 


on ency oll und ridges ta any porta of the 
on many of 

and trast fom Debll, ‘westward by Harriana, 
Sires, Montgomerie, ete., to Trana- ‘to about 
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ACACIA LATRONUM, 


2000 feet, The bark 
distillation of native 
ACACIA LATRONUM. D. C. Buffalo-thora. 
Mimom Iatronom, Koen, | M. coringera, Zinn. 
Common in the barren tracts of the Dekhan, 
and found on the Madras side of India. — Voigt, 
ACACIA LEUCOPELEA. Wilde. 
Wilde imess aby Hozb. 








Acacia al 


~ + + Bras. Gargusa, . Shur Raven, 

Kiker,. .  Hivp. Katuandera, . SmoR. 

. + + -JHELOM. Velvelam, Velisitumma, 
Howar,. . . ‘Mazi ‘Tam, 


m 2 
5 . Tellatumms, . - TE, 


‘Nimbar, and, ” 

Tea specific name, and its Hindi, Tamil, and Te- 
Jaga synonyms, aro given from the whitish or pale 
yellow colour of its bark, which, in S. India, ia one 
‘Of the in jienta used in distilling arrack from 
jagari. Tt extends from about Lahoro along the 
arid iract to Dehli, and toCeylon, Jn Coimbatore 
the treo attains a medium size, with » round head, 
but in the Dekban it is never of a size fit for any- 
thing beyond posta to small houses, The wood 
it furnishes, however, is strong, and dark- 
coloured, though generally mnall, Yt is ensily 
distinguished by its panicled globular inflor- 
eacence and stipnlary thoros. .A tough and strong 
fibro, in use for large fishing nets and coarse kinds 
of , a prepared from the bark by manera: 
tion, Major Beddome says the timber is bard and 
strong, much like Babul, but closer grained and of 
a deeper oolour ; it is used for the same purposes, 
‘A cubio foot tnseasoned weighs 62 Tbs and 96 
Tha, when seasonell; its specifio gravity is “880. 
It makes exoollent fuel for locomotive 








the root is used in the | 
ite.—J. L. Stewart, M.D. name Drs. Gibson and Riddell describe an orna~ 


ACACIA SPECIOSA. 
ACACIA RAMKANTA. Gibson.—Under this 


mental species of Acacia, ot a variety of A. 
Arabica, common in the Dekhan, though lees 
abundant then A. Arabica, from’ which it is 
distinguishable by ite straight, tall, erect stem 
and genoral cypress-like appesranet, or rescm- 
bling's gigantle broom, and by the colour of ita 
legumes. Ita wood is quite equal to that of the 
‘A. Arabica, being hard, and used for cart-wheela, 
ploughs, ete.; but the natives attach some any 
stitious ‘notions to the us of the trea—Dra. 
Gibson and Riddell, 

‘ACACIA ROBUSTA, introduced from the Cape, 
is growing freely on the Neilgherry Hilla, At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. M'Ivor exhibited 
specimens of bast from this treo, strong, 
tough and durable, also plislo ‘when wt 
and constantly made use of for all the purposea 
to which Russian bast is put in gardens in Europe. 
This baat can be procured cheaply and in large 
quantities, as the trees when out down throw up 








numerous young shoots, to the height of from six 
to twelve feet, in one year. ‘The bark of the tres 
ia also a powerful tanning material.—Mr. M'Ivor, 
Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

ACACIA RUGATA, 





eit ead This plant has a long fla 1 - 

‘Mr. Jacob saya its wood decays more rapidly, and is plant has # long flat pod or legume, con: 
{s more apeodily attacked by the Goon ineesk then piniog by aghny food Abed ee clomid: 
any timber of which he had Knowledge. He says Ut Grows in the Peningula of fn tia, Bengal, Nepal, 
it occasionally reaches tolerable dimensions; but Silhet, Assam, Moulmein on the Ataran, and in the 
even were it possible to preserve it, it would not Arobipelago, | The legumes are used for. washing 
we ing 80, from its brittleness and the the hair, and by Hindus for marking the forehead. 


coarseness of ite grain.—Dra, Cleghora and Wight 
in M. B. J. R.; Dr. Gibson in Bomb. Geo. Soc. 
Journal; Voigt; Road. ; Beddome, FL Syto. p. 485 
Dr. J, L. Stewart. 
ACACIA MIOROPHYLLA. Rozd, 
Mimoss microphylla, Roxb, 

Tetulis of Silhet. A tree growing in Silhet to 
about twelve feet in height, and the people use 
ite bark in distilling an intoxicating liquor.~- 
Rozb, fi, 549. 

ACACIA MODESTA. _Waltich. 

Phala, Phullah, . Huxp, | Puloss, Pulasa, . Pos. 

A treo of slow growth, a native of the Panjab, 
Cisand Trans Indus, and in the Doabs. ‘The wood 
cf an old tree ia very dark brown, or nearly black, 
hard, strong, and ‘bear. Green it weigh 69 
Tha, and dry 53} a cubio foot. Tt ia very: 
and is a favourite for cart-wheols, sugar-milla, 
Ploogh stocks aud, shaven (? Bellew), Persian 
wheels, the mallets for cleaning sauce, a Tae 
tree yields 3: a imbri gond) 
mila” to gum arabe, which Bellew states the 
people of the Peshawar valley consider to be 
Festorative—J. L, Stewart, A.D. 

ACACIA NEMU, | Swit, 

Ho-bwan, . . . Onty.| Yehoh,. . . . Cum. 

‘This plant grows in China and Cochin-Chiva, 
and js used for ormamentel purposes. At Ning” 

bark used for tanning salle —Snith, fat. 
jedica, 
1 


‘The leaves are acid, and used in cookery 
tamarind, and wat tarmerie they giro beautiful 
green. Is or legumes are or four 
Biches long, ad about ove aad a balf inoh brosd, 
greasy, yellowish, or reddish brown. They abound 
io an acrid, detergent, fatty principle, In China 
they are roasted, pounded, and kneaded into emall 

‘and used’ to wash’ the person or clothes, 
‘Three or“four of the black seeds are in one pod. 
They aro roasted and eaten, and ato used by arti- 
ficial flower makers to wax their thread. Pode 
and bark are exported from Canara, the former 
naa washing material, the latter for dyeing and 
tanning fishing-nets.—Smith, Chin, Mat. Med. ; 
Ettiot, F. A.; Drury, U. Pi; Voigt; Rozb. 565; 
Drs. Gibson, Mason. 

ACACIA SPECIOSA. Willde; W. and A. 
Acacin sirises,. . Bane, | Aibiede Mattel, = Benth. 
‘Mimosa fleruosn, » 4 mollis, var. 

 Sirinea, Tolltrisnia, ay 


8. Bons, 
Sarin, 





feet, and it is cultivated in the pla 
sajeh, Itoocus thronghout theN.W, Provinces; 
‘it is plentifal in }» particularly in foung- 
hoo ielet, and & fend on the trnwal fy 
Ganjam and Guusur it is very plentiful, atiainn 


= 


ACER LEVIGATUM. 


ACER LEVIGATUM, Wall, the Karadlu, or 
Karandin of Kotgurh, is found in the Sutlej valley, 
‘between Rampar and Suognam, at an elevation 
cof 9000 fest, also higher up in ‘the Nepal moun- 
taing, and at Darjiling. The knote are hollowed 
out, and med aa drinking cups. — Voigt ; Cleg. 
Pani Rep. Bt 

AGER OBLONGUM, an evergreen tree, of 
rapid growth, native of Nepal and Kumaon, on 
the southern ‘hill ranges, such as the Gagar, and 
is very abundant at) Naini Tal.— Voigt, p. 92. 

AGER STERCULIACEUM. Wall 
Kan-shin, , . . Buor, Til patter, 








‘Tila pattar, Hixp, Til 
Lath,’ VRamawas, Kuzniaty Kuas. 
‘A large tree of Nepal and the N.W. Himalaya, 





with a trunk often three feet in diameter. 
Hindi namos allude to ita incised three-pointed 
leayes. From the knotty parte of this tree are 
made the coarser sorts of wooden cups used in 
Hun-dea and the Cis-Alpine Himalaya, inbabited 
by Bhotia, and termed Labauri Doba, and a 
hotter kind, termed Talua Doba, is made from 
the Acer oblongum, A. Hooker, olobum, penta 
icum, imense, end atac! » are 
Biker epesies,—Dr. J.'Z. Stewart. 
ACESINES or Akesinea, the Greek name of the 
Chenab, a river of the Panjab; supposed to have 
had its origin in Abu Sin, name of the Indus, 
the Sanskrit name being Chandra-Bhaga. 
ACETIC ACID. Acetous acid, Vinegar. 








Khall, . » Aman. 
Poun-yy, . 5 | Boru, 
Nung-tst, » Cum, 
Birks, alo Kball, Exp, 
Avoto, . . e+ Tr, 


‘The ordinary vinegar of the Indian bazanre 
rol feat the Dolichoe uiforus, “Dn 
O'shanghuesy discovered that much pyrotigoe- 
ous acid passes over along with other gases, in 
preparing the charcoal for the Eshapore powder 
Works, a3 be recommended for Todin the practice 
followed in Germany, where a strong acetic acid 
in obtained by causing ® mixture of one part of 
spirit, four of water, and about one-thousandth 
part of boney or yeast, to filter into a cask 
containing wood shavings, and provided with holes 
to secure a free circulation of air. A very large 
gaxfaco being thus exposod, the sleobol i rapidly 
converted into acetic acid. ' In India, teak shav- 
ings well boiled in water aud subsequently steeped 
in’ good vinegar, should be employed: — Beng. 
Phar. p. 238. 
‘AGH. “Hw. Morinda citeifolia, M. tinetoria. 
‘ACHEMENIDA During the ‘time of this 
aynasty, the lan in use was the Bactro- 
Medo-Persian. We know from their inscriptions 
several of the old Bactrian formations, which be- 
came historioal and phical desiguations at a 
later period.—Bunsen's Roypt, pp- 460-367. 
A SHRATA, one of the G: 
or maatera of the Jain schools. 
ACHA MARAM, also Attimaram. Tax. Any 
ebony tree; Dicspyros ebenaster ; Hardwickia 
insta, Baahinia racemoea. 
ACHANDRARGAM, Tax. A perpetusl ten- 
"wee of village land, os long as the moon and sun 


jure. 
ACHAR, a native race in Nepal, from whom 
the Mewar select thalr priesta. 
AC Matay. —Antiaris, sp. 


ACHEEN. 


ACHARA. Sinsx, The observances of the 
Hinda religion; the personal and social custome 
of the Hindus; also a name applied to Siva or 
Vishnu, and also Brabma as the Sapreme Being. 
It means free from further transmigration. 

ACHARNI. Hixp. A bier. 

_ACHARYA or Achar, Sanse, A. reli- 
gious teacher, a brabman who instructa in the 
Vedas the religions students of the Brahman, 
Kehatriya, and Vaisya castes. Tn modern use, if 
is applied to any religious instructor, or to any 

man and religious mendicant professing to 
be qualified to give religions instruction. In the 
south of India, it denotes the head of a religious: 
society, the Mahant of Hindustan, or the Panda 
or bead priest of a teraple. Among the Mabrattas 
it was given to brahmans employed by respect 
able families ss cooks. It is assumed by the 
Madbava Brahmans, aod by the five castes of 
artisans — blacksmith, goldsmith, copperamith, 
one-cuiter and earpenter—in the ‘anil and 
feluga provinces At e brahman 
who reads a portion of the Vedat a che Gave of 
boveativure with the poi, is called by this tle, 
‘as well as the person who reads the formalaries 
at a encrifice—Ward’s Hindooe; Wilson, See 
Gayatri; Hindu; India. 

ACHAVERAM or Atchaveram, a village with 
fa celebrated pagoda five miles &W. of Devi. 
co 1s was taken in. September 1749 by tho 

'anjore army, fromthe under Oa; 2. 

AGH-GHATA. Seo Aishatas 

‘ACHCHHAN. Maceat. A father; a respect- 
ful appellation of the men of the Nair royal family 
who have no office or official rank in the State, 

ACHCHU. Kany. Achcha, Marat, Tat. 
A mould ; a printing press. 

ACHCHU-KAVALL ‘Tex. Foos in kind to 

for protecting jands, 
ACHE. Count d’Aché, a French admiral sent 
from France to support Lally az a naval collenguo, 
but he was undecided and ‘unfortunate, was de~ 
feated off Tranquebar, and again by Pocock, and 
he ultimately sailed for France, where he became 
an acouser of Lally—Afaiteson. 

ACHEEN, Athi of the Malays, is the capital of 
a kingdom of the same name, ‘situated at the 
north-west extreme of Sumatra, near the en- 
trance of the Straits of Malacca, Every vesscl 
entering the straits was formerly obliged to ail 
at Acheen to obtain a pass, but Ecropeans eet 
at defiance the assumed authority of its kings. 
These still, however (1879), continue independent 
of the Dutch. Pop. 328,000. This monarchy 
arose from the usmpation of sultan Salah-nd- 
Din in A.D. 1521, previous to which timo Acheea 
had been a province of Pedis, and governed by 
& viceroy froin that kingdom. The Achinese 
differ rouch in. their persons from the other 
Sumatrans, being in general rather shorter, and 
of a darker complexion. They are supposed 
w be a mixture of Bettes acd Malays with 
Chuliahs, as they term the natives af the west 
of India. They are an active and industrious 
people, and show auch mechanical ingenuity. 

Padri, religions men, chiefly Malays of the 
Menangkabso states of the interior, for many 
the encroachments of the Duteb in 

Samatra. The Achincse ado} 











Be intator of 
Mahomedanism, 4D. 1206; the Malacca. Malays, 
a.p. 1276; the Javanese, 'a.. 1478. They aro 
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ACHENIYA PATA. 


strict Mahomedans, and great numbers resort in 
tho Arab vessels ‘to 
becoming Hajis or pilgrims.’ The §; 
dollar is the standard coin, The natural trode. 
Gold dus, Barco caraphon whichis highly pried 
ust, camphor, which is 
Gerbdinn Mapas wosk, beoreec descr and 
rattan. ‘Cai are abundant, and also smal) 
horses of an excellent breed (the best, indeed, in 
the Archipelago, with the exception of thove of 
Bimah in Sumbaws), which are exported in con- 
siderable numbers to the settlements in the Straita 
of Malacca. Tha better Kind have fine crests and 
good strony mulders, in which latter 
Se wal ahs height of wither, they Tae soy ‘very 
much from the horses of Java and the islands to 
the eastward, which are generally deficient in 
these pointa. The Achin and Malay languages are 
written in the Arabic character. See Archipelago. 
ACHENIYA PATA. Bsxo, Paderia 
AGHERONTIA SATANAS, the death'vhead 
moth of Ceylon, a richly-cotoured nocturnal moth, 
which utters 4 sharp, atridulous cry when seized. 
—Tennent. 
ACHETA, the cricket genns of insects. A. 
tris and A. domestica, the Jhengur of 
Hindustan, attack the poppy plants from Rovem- 
ber to January, antll the stam begins to shoot. 
large species attacks the Casuarina trees Tt 
fodges at tho foot of the tree, and at nightfall 
asoands the tree, and cate off the young top shoots. 
‘The orichots are very destructive to garden and 
field crops, Seo Insect 
"AGHTEAR’ Hin. ‘Frutt of Buchansnia tati- 
folia; also pickles. 
ACHHAI 


TILAK. Saxsx. The cereinony of 
utting a few Of rice on the forehead 
Tage vn adr | oF on that of @ brahman 


invited to an > bs cadertalaments 
Siren 4 tribe in Bengal. 
‘ACHILLAA MILLEFOLIUM, Z. Milfoil; the 
Bui Madaran, Momadra, and Capendiga, of the 
Panjab. 


ACHI MARAM. Tax. Calosanthes Indica. 

‘ACHIMENES, ‘very ornamental plants of 
various colours, Rowering in the rains, of easy 
culture, The scaly tuberous roots, hy which they 





buds, : 
whieh a paso under ground, may be divided 5 
0 


mut, —Ridde. 
ACHOBA. Posut, Lond irsigated by the 


> RGHOODA. Sansk. Solanum trilobatum. 

Satan teeeeh ZouEt, of Nepal. Hystrix longi- 
cauda.— Mars 

ACHRAS  SLENGIOWES. D.C. 

Bopota elengioides, D. C. 

‘Nanau. | Pala, 
Yarge tree, very common on ali the higher 
anges on the west at of the Madras tae: 
in to be found in Ceylon. 


icond str it in the 
aan fa 
uch to be (ed fr plas "if wall sonaoned %¢ 


tusna well, and it makes excellent carpenter? 
planes.—Beddome, Fl. Sylc. p. 285. 


and very dense. 
‘but splits too 


ACIDE. 
ACHRAS SAPOTA. Wilde, Sapodilla. 
Kowees? . of Bousay. | Ratami,. .. . SING) 


Thwoot-ts-bat,  Buem. Simi Elupei warum, Tam. 
Bully tree, Sapota, Esc. Sims Tppa chottn, ” Tat, 
A native of China, cultivated in the E. and 
W. Indies and S. America; in India grown as a 
fruit trea; wood hard and clase-grained. The 
seeds sre sperient and diuretic; in overdosed 
ting, ate dangerous . The bark ia aaid to bo a 
substitute for cinchona. The Tamil name of 
tree is liable to be confounded with Mimusopa 
and Basia.Jaffrey ; Riddell; Rozb.; Voigt, 
ACHULITAJA. ‘Bexc. ites macrophylla. 
ACHYRANTHES ASPERA. Linn., Roxb. 
‘A. apicatus, Burm, 


. Kadeleri? . . Manman. 
Gesr-kural-asbo,. S1NaH, 
Nai uruvi, "aM. 

. Utareni, i 
Antica, 





Pepa pulp, 





‘Manzan. 

‘A herb growing all over India, in many places, 
as a troublesome weed ; its seeds, flowering apiked 
leaves and ashes, are used in native medicine, 
and as greens. An infusion of the root is given 
asa mild astringent in bowel complaints. Tho 
trope spike made into pills with a little sugaris 

preventive medicine in Behar for 
‘by rabid dogs. The root is used 
bates ‘a8 @ tooth-bresh ; the whole plant ‘hives 
asa considerable quanti iy of potah, 
6.3 Voigt; Jape Honigd.; Useful 
Pare Sos Vegetable 

ACID TiME Citrus berg Risso. 

ACIDS, the teab of the The moat 
important are the sulphuric, aoe 
acetic, carbonic, tartaric,’ citric, oxalic, and 
arsenious. For making these, natives of India 
have peculiar formule; their lemons and limes 
give them citric, and the gram-plant, Cicer arie- 
‘tinum, the oxalio acid. 

‘Acidum arseniosum, white oxide of arsenic, 

Acidum benzoicum, benzoic acid, though named 
from benzoin, i¢ found in other substances, os 
storax, and the balsame of Peru and Tol, It 
is also produced by the action of re-agents on 
several vogotable substances. 

Acid, Citric. Ning-mung-sha, Cumm,, in India 
an article of commerce. 

Hydrochloric acid. 


CHIN. | Namak-ka tezab, Hip. 
_ Enq. | Acidum murixtioum, Lar. 











EF 





Acid, Nitric, Aquafortis,nitrie ‘acid, 
Poel te ger, |: Dm. Aver Mengunchur- 7 
Ca. mas «MALAY. 
Pott appear 
Baipctr sates, se Tan, Take 
Bhoreka terab, HIND, 
To India, an article of commerce, 


At Nitro-Musiatic. Aqua-regia 


ings 
an 
Acid, Prumic. Sraith. Hang-jin-chih, Cam., 
in India an article of commerce. 

Acid, Sulphuric. Vitriol. 
Ruch, 
‘Kan-ia-bian, 
Gandak-ku-terab, . 
Gandak-keatr, . Hixp, 


‘Tax, 


is 


ACID LIME. 


Tn India, an article of commerce, but largely 


ACORUS CALAMUS. 
ig composed of two oblong tubera, of a light ash 


manufactured in the several mints.—Royle, Aris of colour externally, white internally, and of pure 


India, 
ACONITUM. Linn. This genus of the Ra- 
nunculaces is almogt entirety confined to Europe 
and Northern Asia, a few only being American. 
Throughout the tetnperate part of the Himalaya 
the species occur, but most frequently to the east 
ward in the moist parts of Nepal and Sikkim, 
Roots of A. ferox, luridum, napellus, and palma- 
tum, are extensively used as the Bikh poison, and 
throughout the Himalaya are indiscrimi 80 
called, nor can the dried roots .be distinguished 
from each other. Aconitina or Bikyais 
from Aconitum ferox. Tt is a formidable poison ; 
one-tenth of a grain killed » goat in one of Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy’s experiments in twelve minutes. 
The animal died in convulsions, It is used in 
an ointment, one grain being mixed with a drachm 
of lard, and is an invaluable local application in 
many forms of neuralgis, cepecially in tio-dolour- 
eux, It almost immediately occasions a tinglin; 
sensation in the part, chen nucabness, and zelfel of 
tho pain. Several species of Aconite occur in China, 








Micz met with vine in the Amur region,—four 
near Peking, aud three in Mongolia. Ts'au sneana 
wild. An arrow poison called Tub-pch-ta’an is 
said to be prepared in some country on the west 
of Ching trom a species. A. palmatumn Don ia 8 
lant of the Himalaya, up to 10,000 feet.— 





looker and Thomson ; Smith. 
ACONITUM FEROX. Wail, Cat. 
Aconitum viroram, 
Batmab Bish, Bish, Bano. Wachnak, . 
Mitte tds” a BO etre ia, is 
Atiaingia-bish; ¢ )  Ativisho, - 
Vish, Bish, Bikh, Hiv, Vishe-navi, 7" 
Mitha Zaht, Mahoor, ,, | Vasa-nabl, 
Bishnek, Bachnag, Ativan," : 


Thie is a native of the Himalayan mountains, 
wowing at 10,000 to 14,000 feet, and is one of the 
most celebrated articles in Indian medicine and 
toxicology. Tho root is cqually fatal taken in- 
ternally or applied to wounds; but the effects are 
witnessed in a concentrated state when the extract 
in introduced into a wound. A preparation of 
the Toot ia much used in all the hilly districts ia 
Northern India to poison arrows for the destruction 
of wild beasts ; and tigers are destroyed by the 
poisoned arrows being shot from bows fixed near 
the tracks leading to their watering placca. Ithna 
been used on several occasions to poison wells and 
tanks, and doubtless might be made a formidable 
means of defence against the invasion of the 
territories in which it abounds, The Gurkhas 
say that they could so infect all the waters with 
the dreadful root that no enemy could advance 
into their mountain fastnesses.—O'Sk. ; Bl. Disp. 
166; Phar. 265-286 ; Useful Planta; Honigherger ; 
Hooker f. et Th. ; Cleghorn, Panjab Report. 

ACONITUM HETEROPHYLLUM. Wall. 
Atvika, Vajjai turki, Dux. | Atis, Batis, Patix, Hinp. 

This plant occurs in abundance on the lofty 
mountains of Choor, Shalma, and in 
the Sutlej valley, between Rampar and 
at an clevation of 8000 to 13,000 feet, but varies 
greatly in the cize and form of its leaves, from 
‘which circumstance it derives its speci 
Is was first described and identified by Dr. 





Wallich in Plant. Asiat. Rariores, and has reovived Safed 


additional notice from Professor Royle. The root 


Twau-wa-tu ig the name for the tubers. Maximo Lang. 


specific ‘name. Shal 


bitter taste. These are met with in the market 
in small irregularly conical ash-coloured pieces, 
white internally, taste bitter, but not numbing. 
Tt acta as a bitter touic and fobrifuge, is used by 
and natives in the treatment of fever, 

debility, and diarrhoea, and it hes been long 
employed in Indian medicine aa a tonic and aphro- 
disiac, The roots arc said to be eaten by the 
‘Kunawar hillmen as a pleasant tonic under the 
same name. Two Ateos are, however, met with 
in the hazsars, and one of them is quite inert,— 
up to two drams (120 gra.) having been given ‘by 
Surgeon-Major Walter without auy effect. —Cleg- 
horn, Panjab Report, p. 66; Powell, Haudbook, & 
P. 324; Useful Plants; Honighrger; O'Sh.'p. 
166-8 ; Ind. Aun, Med. Sci. Ap. 1856, p. $95; 
Hooker f. ct Th.; Beng. As, Soc, Proceed. 

ACONITUM LURIDUM, H. f- et Th., grows at, 
Tankra and Chola in Sikkim, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet; the native names are supposed to bo 
identical with those of A. ferox.—H. f. ot Th. 
ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM. De C. 

tub, . Cus. | Wolfybane, Eno. 
A plant of the Himalaya, at 7000 to 10,000 
feet ; also of Chins. Its root very poisonous.— 
Smith; H. f. et Th. 

ACONITUM NAPELLUS. Monkshood. 

A. dissectum, Don. 





tum, Don. | 4: detprinfolium, Reich, 
A. ferox, Wall, A’ multifidum, Royle, 
Wolfalane, . Eno. Tilia knohang,. . Pang. 
Bish, Batshab-bish, Winp. Voshanavi, | Tas, 
‘asa-nabli, Tin. 


It is found in the Sutlej valley, between Itampur 
and Sungnam, at. an elevation of 10,000 to 15,08) 
fect. The roota are used for destroying wild ani 
wals. Itis a plant of Europe and Ameri 
has variable forms. —H. f: ot 1’ 

ACONITUM SINENSE. 
‘Chuen wu-tu, W'u-t’u, On. | Kwang-wa,. . . Onin, 

Its conical tuberous roots, from 1 to 1} inches 
long, are highly poisonous and acrid.—Smith, 

ACONITUM VARIEGATUM, ‘Smith. 

‘Tho ‘Heh-fa-tsze ; Tien-hit 

‘The tubers—Fu-p’ 

This ia largely cultivated in 























ming-hien, Lung-ngan-fu, and Sech-n'en. lta 
tubers are used medicinally.—Suith, p. 3. 
ACONTIADIDA. Bee Reptiles. 
‘ACORNS. 
Balut,. . Ghiande Ir. 
Biang-shib, Glance Lat. 
Lib-kiu, Schedu: Res. 
cl . Dellotas, . BP. 
Kicheln, Eckern, 





in the bazaars of India, 
ing used in native medicige ‘Tels tone ia 

astringent and bitter. Several species of oak are 

indigenous in tho Tensseriim Proviuecs anon the 

hills of N. India. — Mason; Smith, Chin. Mat, 

Med. 

ACORUS CALAMUS. Linn. Sweet-fiag, 

Acorus odoratus, Zam. 
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ACORUS GRAMINEUS. 


This genus of the Acoracem is anative of Europe, 
lao of North America, but is cultivated in the 
molat, cool parts of the East Indies, The whole 
plant is aromatic, but the root alone es the 
flavour in drying. It is w favourite medicine 
‘among the Hindus as a stimalant in flatulency. Tt 
‘occars in the shopa in longitudinal pieces, wrimkled 
and marked with projecting points, and might be 
easily substituted for more expensive spices or 
aromatics. ‘The root ie useful in ague. In Con- 
stantinople, a sweetmeat is made out of ita root. 
The leaves aro also fragrant; a hair powder is 
made of the roots, the scent being supplied by 
the leaves ‘The ‘Calamus aromaticus of 
ancients is referred by Royle to the Andropogon 
Calamus aromaticus.—O’Shaugh. p. 626; Stewart; 
Powell ; Royle ; Pereira ; Roxburgh ; Mason ; Use- 
Fal Plants. 

‘ACORUS GRAMINEUS. Smith. The Sbih- 
chang-pu of the Chinese, grows wild in Sech-u’en, 
Shen-el, and Kwei-chan, " Its rootlets are used in- 
Yernally, in powder, juice, and tincture; and the 

lant is largely cultivated for its sword-shaped 
feavos, which are hang up at the dragon bost 
festival on the fifth day of the fifth month of 
euch year, It kills or drives away inseota. It is 
Sargely eaten at Constantinople to prevent the 
pestilence, —Smith. 

AORE, tho subdivisions of the scro have 
hitherto, in the Madras Presidency, been in 4Utbs 

‘or Goontas) and 16ths of 40ths, or else in 16tha 
‘annas) and 4ths of 16ths. 

AGRE or Akks, a town in Palestine, originally 
called Accho, but, being ia after times improved 
and solarged by Ptolemy the First, it was called 
after him Ptolemais, Subsequently, falling into 
the ion of the Arabs, it recovered its 
Hebrew name. It was first taken by the Arabs 
in Av. 686, ‘The Christians became masters of it 
in 1104. Salah-ud-Din got possession of it in 
1184, and held it till 11th July 1191, when it was 
retaken by the Crusaders. The latter held it for 
exactly one century, when the Arabs finally 
‘wrested it from them, and retained it until they, 
in their turn, wore obliged to code it to the Turks 
in 1517, From this time Acre remained neglected 
till about the middle of the 18th centary, when 
the Arab sbaikh, Daher, took it by surprise. 
Under his wise administration it recovered a part 
of ity trade. He was eucoseded by the tyrant 
Jazzar Pasha, who fortified and embellished the 
‘town, In 1799 (5th March) it rose into importance 
and consideration by ite gallant and successful 
resistance to the arms of Bonaparte, directed by 
Bir Sydney Smith, a British officer, and in the 
middle of the 19th century the British again took 
it.—Robinson's Travels, i, ‘pp. 198, 199. 

ACROCARPUS FRAXINIFOLIUS. Wight. 
Bhingle tree, . . Exo. |Mallaikone,. . . Tax, 
Pink cedar, red cedar,,, { Kilingl, .°, . Neuen. 

‘This is one of the largest and loftiest trees in 
the Madras Presidency, and isalao of the Daxjiling 
Terai, Tt is of rapid growth, is generally of very 
straight growth, with large buttresses at the base. 
Tt is very general about the weatern foresta, on 
the Tinnevelly end Travancore hills, on the Ans- 
mallays, Neilgherrics, Wynsd, and in Coorg and 8. 
Canara, It sacenda from the plains up to nearly 
4000 feet. Colonel Beddome measured a tres 27 
feet in girth above the buttresses. The flowers 
appear in December or January with the young 











the the kernel yields a thick golden oil. 


ACTINODAPHNE. 
leaves, or when the tree ie quite destitute of 








foliage. ‘The timber ia flesh-coloured, and ahrinks 
in seasoning ia light, and much resembles 
that of the Cedrela toona, and has a cedrelaceous 





sel; it la mach used by the plantar at Coonoor 
in ‘you iiding purposes, farnitara, 
ete., and in Coorg it ia iargely toed for shingles. 
Useful Plants; Beditome, Fi, Sylo. p. 44. 
ACROCHORDID, wart snakes, See Reptiles, 
ACROCOMIA SCLEROCARPA, tho Macaw 
Palm, widely diffused in Brazil and the West 
Indies, The bard-shelled nute are worked up by 
the Negroes into sundry ornamental articles, aud 


Tt might be 
introduced into India. 

ACROGENS, in boteny, one of the primary 
classes of the vegetable kingdom sovording to 
the wataral system. The stems of Acrogens 
differ much in appearance from those of Exogena 
and Endogeas. The wood la uot secreted from 
lnyere of tissue, which have the power of repro- 
ducing regular zones of wood, asin Exogens, or a 
regular arrangement of vascular and cellular 
tissue, as in Eudogens, There is generally but a 
single ring of vascular bundles even in the fora, 

CROSTICHUM, a genus of ferns of the Weat 
and East Indies and Australia, ‘The A. scandens, 
a climbing fern with pendulous fronds, clothes the 
betel palms on the Megua with the most elegant 
drapery. Dr, Hooker found parasitic orchids 
growing on the trees which were covered with 
this climbing fern —Hooker, Journ. i, p. 888, 361, 

ACSHA. Saxsk. An astronomical term of the 
Hindus, ‘Acaha Ansa and Acsha Bbages are 
degrees of terrestrial latitude; Actba Casna, 
hypotonuse; but in its astronomical sense means 
what Europeans call the argument of the lati- 
tude, os well a Patana Chendra.— Warren. 

ACTA, a genus of the Ranunculacem, A. 

jeata Linn., the baueberry, is native of the 

casus and Siberia. Roota astringent; the 
whole plant scrid and poisonous 4. acuminata, 
Wall, is found on the Choor and Acharanda 
mountains A. astera is sometimes collected in 
China, as the scouring rush is, for cleaning 
pewter vessels, for which its hispid leaves well fit 
Se Williams’ Middle King. p. 286; O'9h p. 170. 

ACTEPHILA NEILGHEKRENSIS. Wight. 
A. Javanica, Mig, | Anomospormum excelsum, 
Savis actephile, Hasek. Dai. 

A.umall tree of the ceutral and southern parta of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2000 feet.—Thwattes. 

ACTIAS, See Insecta. 

ACTINIA. Some of these zoophytes in the 
Eastern Archipelago are fully two feet in diameter. 
Little fishes dwell in their interior. Species of 
‘enormous aize occur in the Chinn sess, and on the 
coast of Borneo.—Collingwood, See Zoantharia, 

ACTINODAPHNE. Several species of this 
of trees—A. alegans, glauca, Molochina, 
‘Moonii, specioea, and stenophylia—grow inOeylon, 
‘A. Hoskeri, D. C., is small or middling-sised. 
tree, very common’on the hills in the districts of 
North Arcot and Cuddapah, found in Bombay 
‘and the Koukan, and also in Sikkim. A, aalicinn, 
D.C., a amall or middting-sired tree, is rare on the 
Western Ghats, in South Tinnevaly, on the Nell 
gherries, and Ceylon; it is closely ‘allied to tho 

lon A. elegans, A’ Thwaitesii, and A. steno- 
phylla, and they aro all probably only varieties of 
one species. Timber may be of good quality.— 
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ACTITIS. 
Beddome, Fl. Sylo. p. 295; Thw. Cat. Paris 


Exhibition, 

‘ACTITIB, the Sandpiper genus of the Totanine 
A. glareola is the Wood Sandpiper of Europe, 
‘Asia, Africa ; from Lapland to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Java, ote exeoedingly common in Indi 

08, the Common Sandpiper of Earope, 
‘Anis execodiogly common in India.” A. cohropas, 
the Green Sandpiper of Enrope, Asia, North 
‘Afrioa: very common in India. 

ACWAL: Maun. Ursus labiatus. 

‘AD, in Mehrati, the Sanskrit privative a. 

‘AD, an Arab tribe of the Hadramaut. 

ADA. Beno. Zingiber officinale, Roscoe; in 
Telugu, Banhinia racemosa; in Malcalam, Ter- 
minalia catappa, 

ADAB, Amin. Respect. Im-i-Adib, the 
science of coremonial; etiquette, Adab-al-Harm, 
domestic customs which Mahomedans follow. 
They differ in various countries, but generally 
involve separation during pregnancy and after 
cosention of menstroation, ‘The Chinese largely 
follow theso customs, Adab-ul-Kabr, the eus- 
toms of the tomb, where, according to Mahome- 

jortly after interment, Nakir and Mankir, 
ors of the dead, question the deceased 
aa to his life in this world. 

ADA BIRA. Ten. Anisomeles ovata, R. Br. 

ADA-BIRNA. Bena. Horpestris monniera, 

ADA BUKKUDU, Tet. Ehretia levis, 2. 

ADADA. Ansp.” Daphno mezereum. 

ADADODE. ‘Taw. Adhatoda vaster, Neos. 

‘ADAI YOTTI. Tax. A sand-binding plant. 

‘ADAKA or Cavnghu. Matzat, Areca catechu, 








Sansx. Cajanus Indicus. 

ADA KODIEN. Mates. Holostemma Rhee- 
dianum, Spr. 

ADALAT. Pens. Justice. Nizamat Adalat, 
the Supreme Court of Criminal Justice; the 
ruler's court, Diwani Adalat, the Civil Court of 
an. Foujdari Adalat, the Magistrates’ or 
Criminal Court. Adalat-ul-Kazi, the town 


sourts 
ADALA VITALA, Tet. Lepidiam sativum, 
EL. © 








the 
Police 


Iress seed. 
‘ADALI. Taw, Jatropha glandulifera, Roxb. 
AD ALLI, a Semitic race on the wost of the 
Rod Sea. See Semitic Races. 
ADAL SHAHI, a Mahomedan dynasty of 
Bijepar, ‘Tha founder was 


Youuf Adal Shah, a Turkish slave, . 1496 | 895 
inmail Adal Shab, ne 1510 | 915 
Malin 5, ow 534 | 941 
lorem), 3; 2686 | 941 
Me ee 1507 | 965 
Grahim;; jy TL, - 1679 { 987 


‘Yusof claimed to be a son of eultan Amurath, 
and brother to Muhammad 1, the conqueror of 
Constantinople, He escaped the massacre of bis 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother, who 
sarried him to Persia, from which he fied at the 
age of 16, and waa sold as a slave to the i 
court, Their capital was Bijapur, where, and at 

i, their tombs are to be seen.—Elpkin. p. 670. 
YAM. The Gnostics, in framing their theo- 
logical system, ranked Adam aa Jeu, ‘ the primsl 
man,” next to the Noos and ‘nd 
the ‘third emanation from a deity. Mahomed 
itylea Adam, Awsl-ol-Ambia, the First of tho 


ADAM'S BRIDGE, 


Prophets, also Khulifa- ol Akbar, the fire, of 
Ticegerenta; and in the tenth eentary hie 
grave in Ceylon became the established resort of 
Mahoniedan pilgrims. Adam's stature, according 
to Mahomedan legends, was about 36 fest. His 
borialplace is shown by tho Arabs at tho bil 
Abn Kubays, amd according to their legends 
Adam and Eve dwelt at Mount Arafat, where 
Adam's place of prayer is shown. A usual Maho- 
medan_ tradition runs, that on the violent expul- 
sion of our first parcnta and their tempter from 
Paradise, Adam fell on the mountain of Serendib, 
Eve at Jidda near Meeca, Eblis near Bastab, and 
theserpent at Ispahan, Adam, after long solitude 
and penitence, waa led by Gabriel to Meoca, and 
thenes to the mountain of Arafat (recognition), 
where he was reunited to Eve after separation 
of 200 years. With the Hindus, Adam is sup- 
posed to be the samo with Swayam-bhuva, wi 
was made with seven handful of mould taken 
from the seven stages of the earth. —Yule, Cathay, 
354; Ch, Bunsen, iv, pp. 378, 885, 998; “Burton's 
Mecea, iii, p. 398 ; Sir J. E. Tennent, Ceylon. 
ADAM. ‘Tax. | An oil measure of 20 padi, 
ADAMANI, a section of the Kasrani Beluch 
settled at Jok-Budhu in the Dera Ghasi Kban 
district —M'Gr. N. W. F. parti. p. 4. 
ADAMANT or Admantine Spar, the modern 
Corundum. Professor Tennant saya the adamant 
described by Pliny was a sapphire, Adamant is 
the Shamir’ of the Hebrews, spoken of in Ezek. 
iil. 9.—Curinsit 











asities of Science, p. 108. 
‘ADA MAYA. Sce Kama; Lakshmi; Maya. 
ADAMBO, Mauzat. Lagerstraemia regin, 
ADAMITE, n religious sect in Persia, whos 
followers, men and women, are said to weet ins 
cave by night with the lights extinguished, and 
to conduct their rites like those of Mylitia of 
the Aasyriana, those of the Arab Alitta, and of 
the Persian Mitra. But this is the usual modo 
which Eastern sects adopt to vilify their oppo- 
nents.—Chemey, quoted by M'Gregor, p. 9. 
ADAM MARRI, a Beluch tribe. Seo Kelat. 
ADA MORINIKA, Tex, Cadaba Indica, Z. 
ADAMS, an Englishman who visited Japan 
about the year 1599, and resided st the oourt of 
Jeddo for many years. By his influence, Captain 
Saris delivered a letter from James 1. to tho 
Grapercr, and treaty was signed in, September 
1618, granting privileges to the E. I. Company. 
‘ADAM'S BRIDGE, a narrow ridge of sand and 
rocks, mostly dry, forming the bead of the Gulf 
of Manaar, and, with the island of Ramiseram 
near the mainland, and that of Mansa near 
Ceylon, almost connecting this island with the 
continent, It is about 80 miles in extent, and 1} 
broad. In Mahomedan tradition, it was by thia 
bridge that Adam, on his expulsion from Paradise, 
crossed to Ceylon. It connected Coylon to India 
until the end of the 15th century (1480), when, 
during ¢ storm, thosen mnde a breah through the 
rocks, which # sul juent storm I, 
TH foot traffic eented. Tho rock of Adam's 
idge, in Hindu legends, are anid to have 
heen traversed by Rams in his invasion of Ceylon, 
god he afterwards erected a, Salva. temple on 
Monvt Kantamantha in Ramiseram, with two 
Yingama. These have since contiiued to be 
largely visited by pilgrims from the most remote 
‘of India, who visit the sacred sites, and 
‘at the janction of the two reas The 
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ADAM'S NEEDLE. 


gunrdinn of the temple is a ondm Hinda, who 
remains unmarried. Inside ita gate is a colonnade 
of magnificent proportions, which rans along the 
four sides of the quadrangle, It is the most 
remarkable structure of ita kind in Iudia, The 
colonnade was built by the raja of Ramnad at a 
grent expense, the pillars, ench 12 feet in height, 
having been brought from a distance of 40 miles. 
A channel, called the Paumben pase, was deepened 
to 13 feet by the Government of Madras—Sir J. 
E, Tennent's Ceylon. 

‘ADAM'S NEEDLE, Yacea gloriosa. 

ADAM'S PEAK, the summit of a lofty mountain 
in Ceylon, 7350 feet above the sca. It is called 
‘by the Arabs, Er-Rahoon. A hollow in the lofty 
rock that crowns the summit was anid by the 
Brahmans to be the footstep of Siva; by the 
Buddbiste, of Buddha; by the Chinese, of Fo; 
‘by the Gnostics, of Jeu; by tho Mahomedans, of 
‘Adam ; and the Portuguese were divided between 
the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace, queen of Ethiopia. Mr. 
Duncan, in a paper in the Asiatic Researc 
containing ‘Historical Remarks on the Coaat of 
Malnbar,’ mentions 8 native chronicle, in which it 
is stated that a Pandyan, who was contemporary 
ue Mabeteee, fins ree roahonedanih 

a jervishes on their pilgrimage to 
‘Adam’ Pook. ‘Tho peak is visible 60 leagues 
peawward, ‘The footmark. i ill an object of pil- caves, 

mt 3 it is on o flat stone near 
a There are other morels of feet in incest 
parta of the island. ‘The Kadam Rasal, or foot 
print of the Prophet, is another alleged foatprint 
on a hill at Sccunderabad.—Yxle, Cathay. p. 
359-368; Tenent’s Ceylon. See Mahawelli- 


ganga. 
“pBANSONEA DIGITATA. 








I. Baobab. 
chatiyan, . . . Duk. | Papara pulia qosrnm, Tas, 
Stonkoy bros treo, Bi \Fecton~s eed 
Ethiopian your gount, ,, | Gorak amli, 





‘This treo has been naturalized in ki 
‘trunk is very short, but in girth it attains the 
largest size of any known treo. Roxburgh men- 
tions one 50 fect in circumference, at Mantotte in 
Coylon. As a timber tree it is useless, the wood 
‘being spongy and soft, but fishermen use its fruit 
as floate for their nots. Its bark and leaves have 
‘been recommended as a febrifuge. The natives 
of Senegambia dry and carefully powder the leaves 
which appear with the fruit, “This po 
call Lalo, aud they believe it is us 
tery.—Usefiul Plants; Dra, Riddell, ‘Voigt Neat, 








iii 104; Ainst. Jud. Ann. p. 372. 
‘ADAPU KARRI. Tait. Charcoal. 
ADAS. Matay. Fennel; lia sativa. 





‘Adas-minak, the oil Ades mnavis, Star anise, 
‘Adas-pedas, Honbane seed. Hyosciamus niger, 
Linn. 


ADAS. ao Ervum jena, Line. ; in Hindi, 


Cicer 
ADA. SVAMALT Tet. Helicteres isora, L. 
ADATODEY. Tam. Adhatoda vasica. 
ADAVI. Tet. Wild, not nae culttrated henee— 
Adavi ammuda. Jo 
‘Adavi eviss. “Dauhints rncemoes, Z. ? 
‘Adavi bira. Luffs amara, 2, 
‘Advi shame. Zyphosium aylvaticum, Schott ; also 

“a Gansralia Viton W end 2. 


ie vi ote da kaya,  Labls — 
aed a bind val 
axed godhuroula. ee 


ADEN. 


Adesi goranta, Brythrocglon monogyaum, R., Cor, 
‘Adari Kod! Gallus sonneratit, 7 
‘Vernonis, etbaliniln, Wilde. 


jilakerra, 
SGsri esas uomordien maze? 
Adavi konds. “Arum gyratum, R Drecontiam 


Alum, Zinn, 
aga EA gal eaddi, "Amphidonax bitaria, Lind. 
Jeaminar Istifolium, Fy Wey 0. 
ieulatum, vant, 
dian thangifers, Pers, 
srhanvia crests, Za 










‘Adavi simma. Soy Stalantoidon, W. and A, 

‘Aaer ngs male Hibiors bz 

hint Pippele aif hatin oy i pa 
i Pi ica sytvaticn, 

‘Adavi ponna. Rhizophora mucronata, Lam, 

‘Trichosanthes cucumerina, Z, 

Hibiscus lampas, Cav, 1, totralocu- 


Adavi tals guildalu, Sella Tndicn, Roxb, 
Adavisilakara, Vernonia anthelmintioa. 
ADDA. Txt. Bauhinia Vablii, W. and A.; 


shee, B. racemosa, FZ. Andk. Adda chettoo, a creeper 


‘of Ganjem; it is eoaked and pounded, and ite 
fibres taken oat. 

‘ADDA or AL-ADDA. Anan. Scinoua offici- 
valis, A small lizard celebrated by Arabian 
physicians as a restorative and ax a remedy in 


fo elephaotisi, leprosy, and other cutaneous dis- 


— Eng Cye. 
“ADDALEY. ‘Tax, Jatropha glauca. 
ADDAR JASAN, the ninth day of tho ninth 

month of the Parsi year, On this day mone! 

distributed to the prisia, and offerings of aan 
wood. nre made to the sacred flame in their fire 
tomples, which are thon much crowded.—-T'he 


Parsces. 
ADDASARAM, Tet, Adhatoda vasica, Neca. 








ADDATINNA PALAY. Tam. Aristolochia 
bracteata, 

ADDHA, Adhi, or Ach’, Hip, Hal 

ADDIKA or ADDIGA, Kann, An overneer. 


ADDINIGAUS, a Bactiian sovereign in Ariana, 
B.C. 26. See Greeks of Asia. 

ADDUGHERRI, mountains in the doath- 
sesern parts of ‘the Nellore district; contain 


RDEGA. See Jewellery. 

ADEL Hyp. Abelia triflora, Lonicera quin- 

pelocularis, 

ADELIA CASTANICARPA. Rozb. The Bul- 
kokra of Bengal, a large timber tree of Silhet 
and Chittagong, wood very hard. A. nereifolia, 
Rozb., is of the Coromandel coast, and A. cor- 

difolia, Rozb., of Moluccas, 

ADELA SERRATA. Stewart. 

ra renda, BEas. | Ohoppm, . 
‘Thakols, Kathogi,” ,, [Chinndi, ss 

A small tree common in the Siwalik tract, 
rising to 4000 fest at times, up to the Geos 
1a wood is tied for fuel and cbarcoal.--J. Z 


ADEN, a British vettlement on a part of 
‘Yemen, almost the most southerly point on the 
Arabian coast, It is altuated in lat. 12° 47’ N, 
and long. 45° 10’ E., and is peninsula of about 
15 miles in circumference, connected with the 
continent by a low, narrow neck of land 1850 
Tarts in, breadth, early covered by fho wea ot 

tides, The tion in 1872 nom- 
sete, and, besides the garrison, consisted 


Onyas, 


ADEN. 


of Arabs, Africnoa, Somali, Parsi, Hindus, and 
Jews. The Romans named it Portas Romanicus; 
‘and it has risen into or fallen from iz 
according aa the line of commerce hes changed. 
It is mentioned by Marco Polo, and by Marino 
Sanudo, his contemporary, aa the great entrepot 
of that ‘part of the Indian commerce which came 
westward by Egypt. It has been identified as the 
Eden of Ezek. xxvii. 23, It is the Arabia Eo- 
daimon of the Periplus. It was fortified by the 
Tarkish sultan, Solyman the Magnificent, but in 
after yeara was held by the Arab sbaikhs of the 
surrounding districts, from one of whom, the 
sultan of Lahej, it was captured by the forces 
of the East Indias Company, 19th January 1839, 
Major. Baillie commanding.” Albuquerque failed 
in an attack on it in a.b. 1518, and the English 
and the Dutch temporarily had intercourse with 
its chiefs, It is meroiy a small volcanie promon- 
ry jutting ont into the sea, and connected with 
the Avabies peninsula by a Darrow neak of land, 
across which a low wall lias been drawn from shore 
to chore of the two bays which nearly surround 
the promontory. ‘The principal harbour, or Back 
Bay, is aboat three miles wide at the entrance, 











and affords an admirable shelter in all weathers Bengal, 


for vessel which do not draw more than twenty 
fect of water. It ia unsnrpassed by any on the 
Arabian or adjacent African coasts, being capa~ 
cious, easily made, and free from rocks and shoale. 
Water of a quality, but in limited quanti- 
ties, is found at the head of the valleys within the 
crater, and to the west of the town. As the wells 
approsch the sen, they become more and, more 
brackish, ‘The Ba Banian well, the best in Aden, ia 
185 feet deep, the bottom ‘is 70 feet below the 
Tevel of the sea, and before being drawn it con- 
tains about 4000 gallons. The wells within the 
town have an unlimited 
feet, but the water is unfit tor drinki 
exhauatible supply of water is procurabl 
northern coast of the harbour, but the difficulty of 
bringing it into Aden, and ita liability to be cut 
of by hostile Arabs, render it almost unavailable. 
of the best welle have been excavated since 
ns ritish conquest, and the oldest does not date 
farther back than 4.x, 906 (A.D. 1500). There 
tre now many reservoirs. ‘The crater is nearly 
its diameter is about a mile and 









‘Western, and southern si cipices chief 
composed of lava, and rising from 1000 to 1776 
feetin, in height, the latter elevation being that of 
the Jabal Shumsam, a lofty range of voleanic 
peaks, which form the crater'a western side, 
‘The greater part of the volcanic rocks are more 
or leas vesicular. Volcanic ashes were found 
about 500 feet above the sea, on the summit 
of the hill near Steamer Point, Aden pumice 
is mentioned by Dr. Carter as occurring 
small series of strata, consisting of pisolitie 
paperino, cemented together with glassy, crys- 
‘allized gypsum, and he identifies it with the 
voleanic matter covering Pom The mode of 
working the pumice beds in Aden ia by running 
galleries horizontally, or nearly so, into the various 
strata, The Interior of ‘many of these mines 
Presents a, fantastic appearance, the galleries radi- 

from 3 ‘common entre and being 0° cP 


ating 
‘one with another, and pee ee 
being left to support the roof of the mine. PrThe 








ADEPS MYRISTICA. 


pumice beds are extensive, bat not exceeding four 
feet in thickness, 4000 Iba were exported to 
India in 1878. 

ADENANTHERA ACULEATA. Rozb. 
Prosopis zouloata, Konig. ont. | By mica, oo.) Burm 

spicigera, TEL. 

Grows to the sive of a tree ou the Coromaiial 
side of India, on low lands far from the sea, aleo 
in some parte of Hindustan, Its pod is an inch 
in girth, and 6 to 12 inches long, and contains, 
besides the seeds, e large quantity of a awoetish 
serena monly eubetaie, which the people eat 

xd, ii, S71. 

KD ERANTHERA PAVONINA, E. Red-wood. 
Rakto chandan, Bens: . 
Y-wai-gyi, OR. 
Ranjane ‘Ranguna, ay 
Ku-chandans 





This is a largo and handsome treo, growing at 
times 100 fect high, and found in most of the 
forests of India; well suited for planting in 
avenues. It is met witb in the Rangoon, Pegu, 
fand ‘Tounghoo districts. It grows also in'Silhet, 
Asam, and the Molueess, The inuer 


rd, solid, 
and dorable, suitable for cabinetmakers’ purposes, 
from whioh, in Upper India, it gets ita name of 
Rakto chandan, or red sandal wood ; but ‘ihe t true 
red sandal or red aandars wood of commerce in 
the Pterocarpus santalinus, A cubie foot weighs 
5G The. when seasoned; sp. gr. ‘896. The wood 
is said to yield a red aye peas to a paste with 
water, it is used by Hin to make sectarian 
marks on their foreheads, The seeds are of a 
hight polished, scarlet colour, with a circular 
in their middle on each side, and are used 
= a weights ty: jewellers, and as beads in bracelets, 
ecklaces, ete. Books ‘represent these as uaually: 
weigin four grains, and selected seeds are in 
y the Burmese for that weight, Many, how- 
ever, do not weigh more than two or grains 
each, A cement is made by beating them up 
with borax and water, The powdered seeds are 
said to be used ag a farina; the pulp of the seed 
mixed with honey, is applicd externally to hasten 
“oils ead absccsson, Hookers 








wood of large old trees is deep red, 

















snppuration in an 
Him, Joura, ii. p. 8273 Mason; 
Useful Plants; Jur, Rep. Mad. Be.; Mens; 


Cat, Bengal Ex., 1862; Dance; Voigt, 259; Hag; 
Bazh, 


ADENEMA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Don, 

Cicendia hyssopifolia, Ad, | Chota chirayita, Hran, 
Common in various parts of South India; is 
very bitter, and much used by the natives as a 
le, being alan, somewhat laxative —ind. 

un. Medt. Scien. 

"ADENOBHORA Ltt ‘Catorta. © Pah, orCam- 
lifolia, ‘The root of one species, called 
Shen, resembles ginseng, for which in China 
as also is the Cam- 





it is sometimes substitnted, 
panula glauca of Japan—Suith 
ADENOSMA ULIGINOSA. R. Br. 
Buellia uliginoss, Zann, 
One of the Acanthacer. The juice of ite leaves, 
eal i salt, is used on the Malabar coast as 
‘A. balsamea hea a etrong odour of 
‘afeatne her iii, 52; Hog; Voigt, 482. 
EPS MYRISTICZ, a concrete oil obtained 


ADEVA RAJAS. 


from nutmega by expression, sometimes errons- 
ourly called oft of maca-Simmonds. Seo Oile. 

ADEVA RAJAS of Taluva, Andhra, tye 

@ capital at Wor or Waran; ie 
Sf these, in authentic history, was Prataps Hudra 
in a.. 1162, prior to whom nineteen Adeva Rajas 
roigned 870 years (?211), and are supposed to be 
the eighteen princes of Andhra descent; and Sri 
Ranga seems to bave reigned in av. 800.— 
Thomar Prinsep's Antiquities, p. 278. 

ADHA BIRNI. Hinp. Herpestris monniera. 

ADHAK. Hix. A dry measure 18 in. deep, 
equal to 750 cubic ia, In the Dekhan, 7 lbs. 
31 on; in Mysore, 7 Ibs.—W. 

ADHAN. Hixp, The richest land lying under 
the protection of tha town walls Mal or malaits, 
ia land not irrigated from wells. 

ADHAR or AHARA.. Sans, Food. 

ADHARA SAKTI. See Sakti. 

ADHARMA. Sansk. Injustice, unrighteous- 
ness. An epithet of Siva, meaning wickedness; 
aleo the bride of Mritya. Adharmeswara, the same 
with Adra Mubk. 

ADHATODA VASICA. Nees. 

Justicia adhatoda, Linn., Rozb. 








Bashi, . . Bras, Bhekkar; Pekkar, Pans. 
‘Bakus, Basoke, Bena, Urus or Utarosha, SANsK. 
Bamuti, am. Tore-buifa,..  SOTLTI. 
Malaber Nut, . Ewa. ie Daa 


Aria, Arus, Asgands,HIxp, ee ” 
This shrab grows in Ceylon, in both the Indian 
Ponionlas, ia’ Bengal, Nepal, Silhet, N,W. Hima- 
laya, tage, Faofad, ‘to 4000 feet, and in Java. ‘The 
‘ind considered well suited for faking ll 
Shaveoe! for gungowder,” ts leaven aro 
cave mdiche and have. @ srvog smell when 
bruised —Dre, Hoxb,, Ainslie, OSA. p, 483, Voigt, 
488, J. L. Stewart. 
ADHELA. Huvp. Sansc, Halfa paisa. Adheli 
& rupeo or ashraffi: half of any piece of 
money. Ad’hi, half; Adhela, a half anna; and 
other combinations,’ Adb-pao, literally half a 
quarter =one-cighth. 

ADHIGACHHED YADI SWAYAM, a brab- 
man girl's right to select her own husband. See 
hag annvara, 

ADHIKANAN, a poet of the Dekhan. 

ADHIKMASA. Sask. In Hindu division of 
time, an embolismal month, intercalated to bring 
tie lunar montbe in correspondence with the 
seasons of the 

ADHUMIAI 

+ of Persia ; th 
who resigned hia throne to become a mendicant. 
‘They are celibates, are continually moving their 

in devotion ; they are wanderera—Maicolm ; 


Bere 159, 

‘ADCor ADDI. Tas, A foot measre; a rea 
auwot Tength, 10°46 in. 57,600eq. Adi=1 K: 
WW. 


ADI, the elder daughter of Kaayapa, the mother 
of the Hindu 

ADI, the fourth month of the Tamil year, 3aly— 
Augast, 

ADI. , Gauss, Onigial, chiefs on Adi-ps 
Gram-adi-pati, sie hoedman of a village; in J 
@ title of nobility ; Adi raja, a paramouat 

‘ADI or At island, the Palo Adi of the ler 
in Int. 4° 19° 8., long. 148° 47’ E. (East Point), 
Meders, is about 25 miles in length, lying to the 
NINE. of the great Keb, distant about 60 miles, 


(or Afamian, a, section of the Safi 








take the name from sultan Adkum, the 


ADI-SAETL 


and being the south-westernmost of a group of 
high islands. The inhabitants are Papuans. rhe 
sen ig unfathomable at a short distance from the 
Dat there are sevaral indifferent anchorages 
on the north side, Tho chief traffic was in alavea, 
which were distributed among the neighbouring 
islands of the Archipela, and are sometimes 
cured as tar an Balig end Celebon--v/: Ta Arch. 
ADIANTUM CAPILLUS VENERIS. saris 














Shair ut jin, ‘ARAB. Mnbsrlsba, « 

Malden ._ Eva. Dum Tali, 

‘Venus or Fairy’s Hair, ,, hr Pra 

Hans-Roj, gal-marium, i ‘Tx Innes, 
Hin. Kuwatrei, | 





ltt indigenous in tho Himalaya, and, lke the 
aro) it iven ag an expectorant. In 
Earopo ith the basivol the ocebatod syrap of 
eapilaire.—O'Sk. p. 677; Dr. Stewart. 
ADIANTUM CAUDATUM. L., Wall, 
Pari-sosam,. . . Pans. | Hansraj, . . . Pans, 
This, with A. venustum and other species of the 
Panjab, hes been introduced into India. — Voigt. 
ADIANTUM LUNULATUM. Burm., Spr. 
‘Hansraj, Mobarkha, Hip, | Shuir-ul-j “ARAB. 
in many places in India and Burma. 
It is probably this regarding which Dr. Muson 
says that « amall bi fern is seen in the 
crovioes of old rain and walls everywhere, of the 
seme gennt and nearly resembling the English 
a , the prettiest of all the ferns — Aaron; 


Fixe -BUDDHA, According to the Sanskrit 
igang! on buddhisra, when, in the beginnings 
7a perfect void, Adi-Budh wae revealod 
hisformot aflame of light. He ia the sclf-existent 
great Badh. The Adi-Nath or Maheshwar, whose 
pame is pay. who became manifest in the Maha- 
Sangato eee Pre void) aa the letter A, who is the 
Prajna and of the world. In Chios 
and Mongolia, according to MM. Huc and Gabot, 
theistic buddhists acknowledge an Adi-Buddha, 
or eternal Buddha, whom they consider to be God 
over all. In Ceylon and Indo-Chinese countries, 
there is no suoh belief —Yule, i. 242. 
ADI-DWAITA. Sansx. ‘The Supreme Being, 
including two qualities, viz, Adi-atma, the spiritual 
essence, and Adi-bute, the material esence. 
ADIGAR. Sinau.° A chist, syilloge hesdman. 
woADEGRANTHA. Sanex. From adi, 
grant’ba, a book ; a sucred book of the Bikbe, 
compel in 1581 by: Asian Mul. See Sikhs, 
IMA, ‘Tau, ial slave attached to 
land. "A Nate feadel dependant, 
ADIMODURAM. Tam, Root of Glycyrrhiss 
bea, also of Abrus precatociue 
ADINA CORDIFOLIA. H.f. et Bh, One 
of the Rubiscesy a timber tree of Berar, Manda, 


Garhwal, and Gorak! 
ADENATH, the eclstial Buddha, also father of 
Matayendranatb, and grandfather of Gorakhoath, 
INATHA ‘or Reshabdeva, the first and 
greatest of the Jaina ssinta, 
ST SDINATHA, the lings of Mahadeva, placed on 
the banks of the river Hajyu by king Naraca, 





ADLPURUSHA. Sanax, "The presiding eptrit 
wa of the universe, 
ADI-RAJA. SAnsk. Supreme of king, a 


‘paramount sovereign, an emperor. 

ADI-SAKTI, or the primeval energy, a naine of 
Kali, ted a2 a four-handed women of @ 
dark colour, of terrific features, with o protrad- 


24 


ADI SESHA. 


ADWAITA. 


ing tongue, besmeared with human gore, with a | dipped their children in ita waters to make them 


necklace of skulla, and holding a akul] and s/ invalnerable. 


sommitar in ber hands. 
ADI BESHA. Saxsx. Literally, old serpent 
4 term upod in Hindu mythology. —Zuglors Hind 


“Myth, See Serpent. 

“ADITES, founded a Semitic kingdom in Yemen, 
the fire in Southern Arabia. See Saba; Joktan. 

‘ADITI, danghter of Daksha, and one of the 
two wives of Kasyapa She was mother of the 
Dovas (see Aditya, Agni, Kasyapa, Deva, Surya, 
Surya vansa, Vainana), hence called Deva-matri, 
She bore eight sons (according to others, twolva), 
seven of whom were the seven Aditya, the eighth 
was Marttanda, the gun. The word in Sanskrit 
means free, unbounded, infinity, the boundless 
heaven, The Yajur ‘Veda describes her as the 
wife of Vishnu; but other Hindu books call her 
the mother of Vishnu, Her history is regarded 
by Professor Wilson as an allegorical personifics- 
tion of astronomical phenomena. 

ADITYA, a name of Vikrama, supposed to be 
= same with the Vikramaditya, who was con- 
arith Sepor, i esis. 

baat Saxsk. "Themun, Adityavar, Adit- 
wer, Hs ities Sunday, from Adit, the first, 
and'war, day.— iv. The twelve Aditya, in Hinda 
mythology, are aiid to be the offspring of Aditi 
and and Cnyape who ia called the mother of the 
‘hey are emblems of the sun for each 

Fesath of tha year, aud are themselves called suns; 
their namen are Varuna, Surya, elas Bhanu, 





Indra, Ravi, Gabbasti, Yara, Sv 
Mitea, ‘and Vishnu Gime} 1 ome rere Tint is, 
‘Anas,’ Aryaman, Bhaga, Dal itra, and Varuna, 


to which Dhatri, Indra, and date lesan Vacrn 
OF theo, Viahta seeins to bo considered as the 
first, na, describing his own pre-emi. 

nenge, says, Among the Aditya I aun Vishau.” ‘The 
names of the twelve vary according to the several 


authorities, Later mythology counts twelve, all See 


sun-gods, and wenting that luminary in 
phases of the twelve months. Their name, Aditya, 
somes from the noun Aditi, which signifies literally 
‘ unharmableness, indestractibility:” and it denotes 
thom as ‘of an eternal unapproachable nature.* 
To the Adityas Hindus ascribe wnapproach- 
ability by anything that can harm or di arb; 3 in 
them oan be distinguished neither right hand nor 
left, form. nor limit; they are elevated above all 
inyerteotions they do not sleep nor wink; their 
is all truth; they hatelund ‘puniah guilt ; 

te presen Preserve mortals from sin is their ghost fe; 
they have a peculiar title to the epithet Asura, 
‘imma spiritual, for this i the proper and 
original meaning of this term ; it i 

adjective from the noan Asa, 
Orleit ‘Linguistic Studies, p. $8; Willian’ Nala, 


*ibirra BHAKTI, Txt. Helianthus annuns. 


ADIYAN or Adyar. Matzar.—A clave. The 
Acdiyan slave, serh, or vaneal, of Malabar lives 
n of a raja or religious extab- 
Tahinents oe Tee ih tribe visit Coorg from Malabar to 

‘They ‘Maleali 











of Megasthenes, 
rod the Ajamatt of Wilford. | In ita Maral so- 
septation, jye roeans the unt t 
tnd many a Hindu mother, like Thetis, formerly 


Hence may be accounted the une 
of Birbhum, or the land of heroes, It was 
saciently called Malla Bhumi, or the land of 
‘Mall (wrestlers and athletes) —T7¥. of Hind. 
Dag tame People of the mixed castes, 

ADJUTANT BIRD, Leptoptilus argila. 

ADNAN, one of the ancestors of the present 
Arabs. He was a direct descendant from Il 
macL His posterity is called Al Arab al Mustaar- 
ibab, ie. the naturalized, of insititions, Arabs, 
—Salés Koran, See Kahtan; Joktan, 

‘ADNARA. Hino. Panther. 

ADOLIA. The larve of this genus of insects are 

, and sting with virulenoe.— Tennent, Ceylon, 

"ADO-MODIEN. "Tan. "Holostemma Bhestie: 
um, 

ADONDA. Tsu. Capparis horrida, Z. 

ADONDA’ CHAKRAVART, a Chola leader 
who seems to have been the ‘subduer of the 
Kurumbar or Shepherd tribes. 

ADONI, in lat. 15° 33’ 9" 4 long, 77° 
20' BE. ‘A'town and revenue district in the centre 
of the Peninsula of India. These have formed 
peri of the dominions of the Vijianngnr, the Adat 

i, the Dehli Empire, Hyderabad, and Mysoro, 
‘and now of the Buitsh, ’ Adoni is 309 miles from 
Madras, and. 43} miles from Bellary. It is south 
of the Tumbudra, and 1995 feot above the aea, 
‘The bill station near is 2108 feet. Its ailk and 
cotton fabnes are famed and largely exported. 
PTION, & custom amongst Hindus of 
adopting male children, giving the child all the 
righta of legitimate offspring ; and when the cbild 
binds round his head the turban of bis adopted 
father, he ia finally severed from tho stock wheneo 
he had his Birth. hie rights restricted to choowe 
ing amongst the kindred.” Hindu law reeogaised 
twelve kinds of edoption, —Tod's Rajasth tp. 
ADRAISTR of Artian, the modern Tekka. 
Areshtra. 
"ADRAK, also Ada. Hixp, 


Zingiber officinale, 
green ginger. Sont, dry ginger. 

ADRA MALIK, the male power of the sun, 
Among the Samarinns, children were burned as 
to Molech, supposed analogue, or to be identical 
with the Adharmeawara of the Hindus, 

ADRASA, a town to which Alexander crowed 
the Hindu Kash from Alexandria apud Caucasum, 
He reached it in 15 days, 

ADU. Tax. Anheep,agoat, Atta-Karan, a 

herd or goatherd. 

DULARIA, or Moonstone, ia very abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Kandy, where it is ooca- 
sionally the predominating ingredievt of the rock. 

"ADWAITA, Save, A school of Hindu philo- 
sophy and theology, established by Vyasa and 
carried out by Sankaracbarys. The iatter was 
the founder of the monastery of Sringeri, near 
the Tumbudra river. The system regards the 
Supreme Spirit and the human spirit ag one, and 
the world as an illusion. The term is from a, 
Sie set o,—sonsdaaiy.” Tis 
system losophy is ; a 
system EVER “nubeviow i told by the 

Baar Seaton and all Hindus following that 
sect, Sect holding, vit, that the creature ja not sope- 
rate from the Creator, but partakes of his essence. 
Fs Fain dual pioopby iat of the 

Madhava brabmans and their followers, viz. that 
ee Grentor and bis creatures are separate, Tho 

















ADWAITANAND. 


‘Vosishta adwaita is a third philosophy; it means 
non-daality with a differenes, viz, that the crea- 
ture, separate from the Creator during life, be- 
‘comes sboorbed into his essence after death. "This 
in the doctrine of the Sri Vaishnava sect.” These 
philosophies are known to all Hindus. 

ADWAITANAND. Sea Chaitanya, 

‘ADYAR, a emall river which commences prin- 
cipally from the leakage of tanks about 30 miles 

west of Madras, and enters the Bay of Bengal 
ithe south qnvirons of advan, ‘being spanned 
by several bridges in its couree. 

TADY ASTHANA, or First Shrine, is @ name 
applied in the Bhavishya Purana to the inal 
temple of the sun in Kastunir, which is enid to 
boa built by Samba, the son "of Krishna ; batedya 

perhaps only a corruption of Aditya, or the sun, 

witch Je unually sbortaned to-edit, and even ait, 
as in aditwar and aitwar or itewar for Adi 
wara, or Sunday. Biladuri calls the idol a re- 
presentation of the prophet Job, or Ayub, wi 
Js an ensy mi for Adit. —Cusmingham's 
Ancient Geog. of India, p. 235. 

‘ADZ. Aran. Ervam lena, Linn, 

‘ADZARA, the Tibetan vame of Assam. 











OHMANTHERA WALLICHIE, Nees. 
‘Var. 6. Gossypin 
Patras, Joundele of Ravr, | Ban-Maran, . of Ravi. 


Bees are particularly fond of its flowers ; » kind 
of cloth is made from the Lomentum of the leaf,— 
JL, Sitwart, M.D. 

AECIDIUM THOMSONIA infests tho fir trec, 8 
‘Abfes Smithiana, Seo Fungi; Insects, 
AREN, Marn, ‘Terminelin ghbea, W.antA., 
and TT, oorincsa, Re 
MRGAGRUS, a ia apecies a Ther of Middle 
gail North Asin called Pageng by the Perino — 
Cat. As, Soc. Beng. Soe Caprem. 
GICERAS FRAGRANS. Kén. 
#, majus, Gart,, Rozb. |X, foridam, Rom 
Z obovatam, BE, Rhizophora cornioulata, Z, 


Holi, . . . . Buna,|Bueta-yat, . . , Burs, 
A largo shrub in the Sunderbuua, the Teurs- 
seri finces, both Peninsulas, Australi 





Moluccas, and Java; when in bloom it 
covered with small white flowers, which seem to 
have great attructions for the fire-flie, In 
moving up the streama near the seaboard on a 
dark night, these trees are often seen illnmined 
with myriads of waving brightening wings, and 
making them look in the deop gloom like superb 
candelabra bung with living Tapa, Bees give it 
the preference to all other shrubs in attaching 
their combs to it. It is a useful coast plant.— 
Mason; Voigt, 385; Rorb. iii, 130; von Mueller. 
ABGINETIA INDICA, Willde, the Tei 
curmulu of the Maleali, ia a'smoall, annual, ain 
ooking, rush-like plant, witha flower like the 
Dow! of @ tobacco pipe. ' It grows in the Circars, 
at Khandala, Salsct Konkans. 4%, pedun- 
culata, Wall, is a parasite growing on the roots 
of Andropogon maricatus.—-Forb. 180; Voigt, 496. 
ZHGLE MARMELOS, Corr. Bel fruit tree. 














The Bel, Bengal quince, or ‘wood apple, 
is a large ‘thoroy tree which flower during the | to explore Ethiopia and Arabia. ‘The force was 
26 





ASLIUS GALLUS. 


hot season, and its large spheroidal fruit. ripeos 
after the rains. ‘The tree grows all over Inala and ‘and 
into the Himalaya, at Simla, Kamaon, Garhwal, 
and up to the Indas, and in all the aub-Alpine 
tracts, and it ia found about towns and villages 
throughout the Prome district, and also about: 
Tounghoo, more especially on the Shan side of the 
river. It attains au extreme height of 80 feet, 
and in girth 3 fet. ‘The wood is light- coloured: 
variegated with veins, compact, very strong a1 
bard, but is little used, arly hay oes 
religions feeling on the ‘part of the Hindus with 
whom the tree is sacred to Siva, and partly from 
the value of the troe from thegrent medicinal virtaes 
of the fruit. But in the Godavery districts the 
native dhol or dram is often made of it; and it ia 
used for naves of wheela and crushers for sugar 
in Garhwal. The wood is ground with water 
into @ sort of oily paste, which is poured on the 
lingam in the templea dedicated to Siva. The 








‘ich eaves are offered to Siva and to the female divini 


ties in the same way that the leaves of the tulsi 
are offered to Vishnu, The fruit is delicious to 
the taste, and very fragrant. It is smooth, resem- 
bling am orange, with a yellow, hard rind, which 
ia astringent, and used in dyeing yellow. The 
Drlpeh te fend Tek ets Jong uae deel 1080. 5, 
ite sperient and detersive qualities, and ita 
efficacy in remedying habitual cosiveoees, here 
Boe tet by constant experience. It has lately 

ght into nepate when fresh and in con- 

in some forms of dyna 


a remedy ynentery. 
When dried before it is ripe (Belgar, Bedgind, 
fruit ie used in decoction in diarrhoes, and dysen- 
tery; and when ripe and mixed with juice of 
tamarinds, forma an agreeable drink. The beaut 
fully clear mucus which surrounds the seeds is, 
for some purposes, a very good cement, which as 
gum may some day be turned to use in tho arta, 
The roota, bark, and leaves are reckoned refri 
in Malaber, “The bark of the root, orpecialy, i 
given in decoction in intemaiteant fever, and tbe 
eaves are applied as a poultice in ophthwlmia, 
‘They abound in a volatile fragrant perfume, which 
is distilled from the flowers, knowa as marmaln 
water, and in much used by the natives as a 
perfame for sprinkling on visitors. The pulp is 
also mixed in lime cement, In Peshawar, large 
numbers of snufi-boxes for domestic usa, and 
for ex foe expert to Afghanistan, are made from the 
the fruit, which is prettily carved over 

od fitted with a zal one lag for the opeofng 
in the end. Lest the resemblance of the w. 
apple to the fruit of the Nox vomica might give 
rise to accidenta, it should be remembered that 
their strong aromatic smell, like that of all other 
fraite belonging to the orange family, wil dit 
gaish them from the Nux vomica, whl 
devoid of aroma.—Drs. Rorb., M'Clelland, 

Gitson, Brandis, Stewart, O'Shaughnessy, i 
Waring, Cleghorn; Major Drury's Uneful Plants; 
Mr. Elliot; Cal. Cat. Ez. 1862; Ind. An, Med. 
Se, 1854: Beddome. 

“EGLE SEPIARA is used in Jnpan for bi 
‘ita thorny branches being useful. The frait is 
never eaten raw, but is roasted on hot ashes. It 
hae ry s-fintinows pulp, which ia laxative —Hog, 


veeies GALLUS, a Roman of the Equestrian 
order, nent, between B.C, 24and a. 1, with a force 
















AENEZI. 


organized at Cleopatels, in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Suez, and consisted of 10,000 Romans, 
with 15,000 mercenaries, together with a fleet of 
80 voudels of war and 150 transports. After two 
years’ absence in Nejran, Hilius Gallus brought 
‘back with him but a emall part of his arr, 
hunger, fatigue, and sickness having destroyed 
remainder, for only seven fell by the sword.— 
Playfair'e Aden. 

AENEZI, or Anezah, an Arab tribe in the vicinity 
of Syria, and if we add to them their bretbren in 
Nejd, they may be reckoned one of the most 
considerable bodies of Bedouins in the Arabian 
deserts, They are nomades, migrating over 80,000 
square miles. In sprog they approach the foan- 
tains of Syria, and form a line of encampment 
extending from near Aleppo to eight days’ journey 
to the south of Damascus, Their principal resi- 
dence, however, during that time ia the Hauran 
and its neighbourhood, when they encamp near 
and among the villages, while in the more northern 
country, towards Homs and Hamab, they moatly 
Keop at a certain distance from the inhabited 
grounds, In these parta they spend the whole 
summer seeking pasture and Water, in 
autumn theie winter provision of wheat and barley, 
and return after the first raius into the interior of 
tho desert. They are the only true Bedouin 
nation of Syria, the other tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of this country baving more or lesa degene- 
rated in manners, and sevoral boing reduced to 
wabjeotion,--Stinner ; Burckhardt; Upton. 

OLUS, the Vayn of the Hindn mythology. 
Seo Bythology 5 Saraswati, 

AERATED WATER, Ho-lan-ebin of the 
Chinese; Soda water. 

AERIDES, or air gists are numerous in all 
the humid parte of S.E. Asia, The Tenamerim 
Provinces abound in orchids, most of which grow 
on trees, and are epiphytes, not parasites. 
flowers of some of the species are great favourites 
‘with the Burmese, and are sought after to adorn 
the hair. The Burman books say that the trees 
around king Wathandria’s hermitage were covered 
with orchids, and that after being plucked they 
would retain’ their fragrance seven days. In the 
Andaman Talands, in the course of a few hours, a 
vast number can be collected. Ae. affine, Wall., 
with large rose-coloured flowers, is of 
Nepal, aud the Kbsssya hills Ae, ampnilaceum, 
Rozb., grows on trees, and blossoms in oy. Ae 
cornutam, Roz). grows at Dacca and 2 






mein, China, and Cochin-China, ‘The’ flowers 
hang’ in long racemes of light flesh colour and 
spotted, from six inches to a foot long. They 
grow from the axils of the leaves, appearing i 

April and May. Ae. pallidum, 'Zoz 
on trees in Chittagong and Eastern Ben; 
radiatum, Rozb., on trees in the Gangeti 
As, rostratum, Rozb., blossoms in Ay 

Bilhet. Ae. w 





The covered it with thousands 


AEROLITES. 


Feat jong. Ac. tessclatum, Wight with large 
of a greenish yellow, grows in the Cireara, 
—Rozb.; ge Voigt ; Afason. 

AEROLITES, the deo-gola or devigola of the 
indus, These are not uncommon in the posession, 
of the Hindas, who worship them. ‘The guardian of 
a temple showed Baron de Bode a flat black etone, 


wi to be an serolite, weighing several 
‘and let him into the secret of ite wonder~ 

ies, namely, that of being propitious to 

mothers who wish to be blessed with a numerous 


family, and who, on pressing it to the heart, must 
recite somo prayers, This peculiarity bears some 
resemblance to what is told of the temple of 
Baal, at Emessa, on the Orontes, in 
Phoenicia, <Acrolites are possibly the batylia of 
the Jews. The earliest of which we have any 
reliable account, is one that fell about the year in 
which Socrates was born, in Aegos Pot 
0. 
[eee forged from the iron of fresh fallen 
meteoric stones; men have sometimes been killed 
‘by them in their fall. Every now and then, in 
some place or other of the earth, stones varying 
from the size of a musket ball to seven or eight 
feet in length, and many hundred seors in weight, 
fall down to the ground out of the sky, In 
cases they have been scen to fall from, or result 
from, theexplosion of luminous meteors or fire balls, 
not Saleen, with force causing them ta 
ik to 8 depth of from ten to fifteen feet into the 
earth, a5 in the case of those that fell at Barbotan 
in France, 24th July 1790, at Vienna, 16th June 
1794, at Western in North America, 14th December 
1807, ete. etc, In many cases a amall and very 
dark cloud appear suddenly in» perfectly clear 
sky, and the stones are hurled from it with n noise 
resembling musketry er cannon; such a cloud 
moring over a whole province, has sometimes 
of fragmenta. Some- 
times, as in Germany (Kleinwenden, 16th Septem- 
ber 1843), a large serolite fell with a thandoring 
noise from a perfectly clear sky. The langest 
with which we are as yet acquainted, are those 
of Bahia in Brazil, 74 feet in fength, and that of 
which also fell in South America, and 
which is now in the British Museum, London, and 
weight 21} maunds. Some have, by accurate 
observations, been to move no Jess than 
30 miles in a The falling of the following 
meteors in Southern Asia has been eutablished :— 


3.0. 1451. Showers of stoner d ‘the onomios of 














Ss. 
‘89. Two large stones fell at Yong in China; the 
wound was heard over forty loagues,—De 


38. Four stones fell at Po in Chins, 
22, Right stones fell in Chine.—De . 
12, A stone fell in Ton-Keang in China —De 
» 9, ‘Two stones fel! in China. —De 
3. @ Sixteen stones fell in Ning Teheon in China, 


AERUA LANATA. 


A.D, 8971 A.stono fell et Abmadsbed. In 892 sooord- 
ing to the Syrian chronic 
1» 1009. A mass of iron fell st Jorjan.— Avicenna. 
3} 1056, Red anow fell in Armonia.—Matth. Eretz. 
110, A burning body fell in Lace Van in Armenia 


faith. Brett. 
i 1290, A stone fall st Alozandria in Egypt—De 


» INS, Gelatin nous matter fel! with = globe of fire 
‘the iale of Lethy in India,—Barchewits ; 
Samewnte Ba. Tournad, 18h i. 222-235. 
x» 1794, Jane 16. ‘Twelve stones fell at Sicans, one 
shod 7} ox-—-Phil, Trans. Y794 
+ 1795, Apr, 13, Stones fell at Ceglon.—Beck. 
hy 1798, Deo, a 18 ‘Stones fell in Bengal.—Howard, 
ratentia. 


1» 1198, Des. pet. Bhai ‘Benares, 3962 grains, 
2 1810, July, A great ‘Stone fell at Shababad ; ft 
‘Yurned five villages, and killed several 
mien and women.-Phil. Mag. No, xaxvil, 


p. 236, 
18U, Nov. 5, Stone {fell im $ho Doab nineteen 
were found. ‘Mag. Each stone was 

with roa of dost 
ye 1815, Feb, 18, i. Dalla, territory of the Patyala 


382, Novy ‘So. a. Futtebpor, Atlahabad, 58,880 
Ss Bittur and Shabpar, 75 miles N.W. of 
Allauabad, 2112 grains. 

” 1m, hye 16M Mhow, Ghaxzipur, 2350 grains. 

3 1834, Juno 12, Charwallas, 

TESS Jone 0, Knee Bandoe tag of Ou, 

2 ow April 18 Akbarpur, Ssbarampur, 36,011 


June 6. handakapar, Berar 1,040 grains 
dis, 
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Bae flowers, in shape and size like those of 
italia purpurea. Stem suocclent, smooth, with 
ewelled jointa, from which fibrous roots ‘imu. 
Found on trees in 8. Konkan, Khasaya hills, 
ASSCHYNOMENE ASPERA, Linn. Shola. 
_Eschynomene paludosa,R, | Hedyaarum lagenarium,2, 





Phool-sola, BExa. Shols, elo Sols, Hm. 

Kath-sola, Attulcadnaa, 

Pouk; Nya,. . BURM. Attoonettes, Tam. 
‘The pit plant, known as shola, is used 


for it hata, bottle covers, and ornaments; 
many present the appearance at a little distance 

Tt is one of the Leguminoem, 
ail namo of Sudday-keeray, the 

‘aro uscd aa greens. It springs up spon- 
taneously in the Burma rice-fielda, especially in 
the Taarawaddy district, and affords an excellent 
hemp.—Madras Ezk, Jur. Reports of 1866; O'Sk; 
Roxb. ; BEC. 

ZESCULACER, Lindl—The borse-chestnut 
tribe of planta, of the gene and Aisoulus, 
‘Three species—eculus Chinensis, Bunge, AS, tur 
binata, Blume, and A. dissimilis, ‘A, Gray—ocour 


in Ji 5 

ZEROULAPIUS, a learned physician of Grose, 
deified by the Greeks and Romana. He is not 
known, under that name, to the Hindus or Araba. 

ESCULUS CHINENSIS, | Smith 

arth, .. . CHIX. | Solo-tace, Cam. 

‘This soapwort rows in Hu-peh and Bech-ufen, 
‘Tho frute, resemble the home-chestna, 
Hankow sell ab throopenoe exch. | Thoy ane ued 
(Sith, pe 8). XB. Indien, Colebrooke, 








July 26, medicinal) 
Be awn ee ot eas ound found)... 99 is.a tyve oF the Himalaya up 10 9000 feot, height 
grain. 150 fees. . hippocastanum, Linn., grows i 
» 185 Jan. 2, ollre, Mara, 20 Ih, Crete Aaiay 2. Khem, in the ‘Kbaseys 
“ hills, —Bfueller, 


March 6. 
18Gr! Febr 26 Taseetee Mostra, 190 Tbe, 
27, Pepe (Qiong), $4,200 grain. 
LE. of Bhurtpar. 
5250 grains, 


ullooa 
e.Narboosh (10 eile om Gorakhpan. 
» 1885, Gort, BL, Muddoor, Bysore conatry. 








3. 1966. Yedabeti 

3800, Sept toy Wye-be i Java, 

3 1873, Sept. 23, ; 36 miles K. of Ehawnlpur. 
Capt. J. Abbott, in Bl As, Trans,, 1844, vol. 





880; Marl. Lit. Trans., vot. xiii. p.'161; 
Dr. Buists tist, Bom. Geo, Trans., 1850, vol. ix.; 
Prof, Powell's Rep. Brit. Ass. 1847 and 1852} 
‘Dr. Buist's Cat.; Balfour in Madras Mus. Recs. ; 
Mysore Mus, Recs. ; Vienna Mus. List, 

JERUA LANATA. Juss. 
Achyrantbenlenate, Z| Mlsosrum laetur, Z, 


aries 
‘DOK. Pind ds, - 
+ Mauza. Pindi donds, + 


Tam. 
Tes. 





aa ise eTealies gical se wet srerrubere i in 
a 8 of ia; it has wi ft a looking 
prod net oval heads of “white flowers. Its 
Jeaves, mixed with others, are used as greens, and 
ita roots a3 8 demuloent ia native medicine — 
‘Wight also figures XZ. brachieta, floribunda, Ja- 
‘vanies, Monsoniss, and_scandens.—Ainslie : Jaj- 
Frey; Useful Plante; Voigt. Seo Vegetables. 

eA SGHYNANTHUS GRANDIFLORUS. Don 
eniiles, wat | “tora: Dw 


‘A parasitic epiphytical plant with crimson 


IS0P'S FABLES. Their original source was 
the Jataka of the Buddhists. See Jataka, 

AET. As. A verse of the Koran. 

'ATILES, stones worshipped as sacred object, 
See Acrolites; Beiyle; Sal Stone, 

ABTNA, in’ Hindu mythology, a nymph; the 
same with Aitnidevi. 

TOBATIS NARI NART. moe 





of . Tr, 
Parilong, ¢ . Manat, 
An edible fish of India and Malay eatuaries, 
AETOS, « name of the ancionta for the Nile, 
from At or Ait, # rive of the river. 
AFAR. Aras. Gi 
AFGHANISTAN is known to the Afghans as 





Zak 
extensive tract of country, alpine in its eastern 
limite, and table-land or desert in its weatern 
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Timit towards the east are the Suliman range, 
with ita subordinate range and the Daman of the 
Derajat. The 
within these limits is 750 miles, and breadth 650 
miles; ‘but the average length is 600, and ita 
‘preadth 450 miles, lying between lat. 80° and 
87° N., and long. 61° and 70° E. More than half 
of this, however, ia independent, and much of it 
ia hostile. The whole of the country of the 
Yusufzai clane, of Kafiristan, of Chitral, of the 
Afridi and Waziri, and much of the Hazarajat, 
protend as little to owe allegiance as the Amit 
Faron to claim it; and Badaksban, Kunduz, the 
Char Valayat, the countries of the Aimak, the 
Hazara, the ‘Ghilzai, and Kakar, also Kuram, 
Khost, and Dawar, only yield obedience when 
the demand is backed by force. 

The districta of Afghanistan included in the 
above are, Kabal, Jalalabad, Ghazni, Kandahar, 
Herat, and Balkb, or, as the last has been called, 
Afghan-Turkestan, The administration of the 
country of the Ghilzai and Hazara has sometimes 
formed separate commands, Afghanistan in its 
physical form consists of a star of valleys radiat- 
ing round the etupendous peaks of the Koh-i- 
‘Baba, and everywhere bounded by mountains of 
‘& very rugged and difficult nature. Its natural 
divisions may be said to be six in number, viz. 





(1) the basin of the Kabel siver, including its He 


tributaries, the Logar, Panjsher, and Kunar rivera ; 
(2) the table-land and valleys of the Ghilzai 
coantry from Ghazni to Kandabar, including the 
Arghandab, the Tarnak, and the Arghesan; (3) 
the twibucaty valleys of the Indus, viz. Kuram, 
Khost, Gomal, Ghobe, and Bori: (4) the basin of 
‘the Seistan lake; (5) the valleys of the Hel- 
mand, the Hari-Rud, and Murghab; and (6) the 
tributary valleys of the Oxus, viz. Macmana, 
Balkh, Riuim, Kundus, and Kokeha rivers. 
Thee regions are occupied by diferent races 
thua:—(a) north of the Hinda Kush genorally is 





the country of the Uzbak, which includes Maemana, 
Andkai, oh, Saripul, Balkh, and Kunduz; 
(6) the’ country’ of the’ Aimak and Hazara, 


Enown as the Hazarajat, includes generally the 
upper portions of the valleys of the Mi 
Hari-Rud, Helmand, and Azghandab; (c) the 
country of the Daurani tribe, extending 30 miles 
north ‘and south of a line drawa from Herat 
ough Kandahar to Quetts (Kot-Shal or Shal- 
kot) ; (d) south of this is the Seistani country, 
consisting of the lower portion of all the tributary 
rivers of the Seistan lake; (e) north and east 
of the Danrani are the homes of the great 
Ghilzai olan, who were for a brief space in the 
18th century dominant, and are still feared ; 
their country consisting of the upper portion of 
the Tamak ‘and Logar rivers, including all the 
open plain region between their east and west 
watersheds; (f) in @ triangle bounded roughly 
by the Panjeber river, the south range of the 
Kunar and the Hindu Kush, is the country of 
Sarah erica on 
in x e 
Case of the aspiaas range aod ‘raion. 
tions, are the Yusufzai ; (4) tothe south, fringing 
BO Sree eae eas 


test length of Afghanistan Day 


lurghab, of 


AFGHANISTAN, 


Kuram to the Gomal, shutting off from the plaing 
the smaller tribes of Jaji, Permuli, Khostwal, and 

) the great Povindsh clan ocoupy the 
triangle Bounded by the Ghilzai, Warirf, and 
Kakar; (i) the Kaker extending N.E. from the 
Shal valley to the Takht-i-Suliman. 

Afghanistan, throughout its whole extent, is 
mountainous, and ita general aspect ia that of 
teries of clovated, fist-bottomed valleys, with 
some cultivation in the vicinity of the streams, 





but bounded by epurs which are mostly exceed” 
ingly bare and bleak. Some of the defiles to the 


north of the Hindu Kush are of surpassing 
grandear, while the soft, still loveliness of some of 
the sheltered glens on the southern slopes of that 
range is spoken of with rapture by every traveller. 
‘The general elevation is considerable. From the 
Kob-i-Baba the country slopes outwards, and 
contains in the table-land of Ghazui, and in the 
upper valleys of the Hari-Rud, the Helmand, and 
river, some of the highest country of @ 
similar nature in the world. The countsy lowers 
towards its boundaries; ita rivers become exhausted 
by absorption into the soil and by irrigation, and, 
exoept in its N.E. corner, the country is bounded 
everywhere by very barren, desert-like land. If 
we go round it from Badakbsben east to Haji 
Shah on the Oxus, by Audkhui aud Maemana to 
lerat, thence to the west of Herat to the Seistan, 
Jake, and lastly round the southern border af the 
Garmael (Gurm seir) to Sbal, the want of water 
everywhere arrests cultivation and habitation. 
‘The only plain regions in Afghanistan are three, 
viz. the district between the foot of the northern 
slopes of the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, aluo that 
atthe foot of their south-western slopes along 
the see ae of the courses of the it, the 
Farrab, aod the Helmand rivers, and jesert, 
region to the south of Kandahar. Some valle; 
have ‘very considerable spices of level within 
them, but they are so herumed in by the moun- 
tains'as to preclade thoir being named plains. 
Nevertheleas there are numerous elevated flat~ 
bottomed valleya, of an open, undulating surface, 
affording ample space for cultivation, the stretchoa 























Jand, of considerable extent and evenness of 
surface, furnishing open spaccs admirably adapted. 
for the movements of an army. This physical 





featare of the country explains the fact of a 
nation of mountaineers carrying on most of their 
warfare on horseback, and priding themselvea on 
the efficiency and elan of their cavalry branch. 
‘There are many rivers in Afghanistan, but none 
of any magnitude, and, gencrally speaking, they 
are everywhere fordable throughout the greater 
part of the year. Even the largest partake of 
‘the character of torrents; and, though they often 
come down with great force after rain, they soon 
tun off. Their volume is aleo greatly diminished 
by the irrigation canals and draina cut from them, 
by which 2 stream, which at its commencement 
‘promises to become of some magnitude, is almost 
‘entirely exhausted before it reaches any river. 
The names of the rivets, obmmencing from the 
north, aro—Oxus, Kokeha, Farkban, Kunduz, 
Khulm, Balkb, Andkhai, Murghab, Hari-Rud, 
‘Harut-Rad, Farrah Rud, ‘Khash-Rud, Helmand; 
b, Tarnak, Lora, Bori, Zbobe, Gomal, 
folk tam, ‘Katai,Panjebct, ‘Runes, Pray? 
kora,'and Swat. The irrigation ‘canals are very 
numerous, bat are small for agricultural purposes, 
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and only extend a few miles from either bank 
of the river. There are several lakes; amongst 
them that of Seistan is the most extensive; im 
the GI country is the Ab-istada; the Daria 
Darrah is in the Hazara country; there is also a 
Jake, or rather a marsh, north of Kabal, and the 
Ctatclber Jake at —— of the Chitral roled by 
1. W. ‘ion of the country is occupi 

a great tandy dene, ‘over wih during the 
summer season, a deadly hot wind blows. The 
climate is of the moat varied character, the 
diversities being doe entirely to the difference of 
elevation rather than of latitude. Ghazni, for 
instanoe, is 7780 feet above the sea, and for the 
greater part of the winter the inhabitants seldom 
quit their houses, and the thermometer sinka to 
10° to 15° below zero, It is a prevalent belief 
‘thet the entire population of Ghazoi bas several 
times been destroyed by anow-storms. The winter 
cold ig intense wherever the elevation is above 
5000 feet. The heat of the summer is almost 
everywhere great, except in the very elevated 
parta of the Hindu 

oe ipal to Kabal, 

inci wos are— 

shar, Ghazi, Jalalabad, Giriahl, ‘Farah, Sabz- 
war, Maomana, Andkbui, Sbibbargham, Siripul, 
Belkbh, Khulm, and Kunduz; all of these have 
fortifications. ' The others are only villages, or 
at best collections of huts aod tents. 

Babar enumerates the tribos which inhabited 
Kabal in his aay In the plains were Turks, 
Aimak, and Ambs; in the towns and in some 
Villages were Tajak, Pashani, and Parancheh ; and 
in the hills wera Hazrs, Togderri, Afghans, and 
Kafr, Tho languages epokec ‘amonget them 
wero Arabic, Persian, Turki, Moyhulai, Hindi, 
Afghani, Pashaui, Ghabri, Barraki, and Debgani 

erci tlln um (History, p, 802) the wars that 
have reddened the soil of shanistan since the 
middle of the 18th century 
tinuous, that many of the old families have 
become extinct, and several tribes have remained 
without ahead, Estimates of the population of 
ta of a have been made by Dr, 
Lieut. Wood, Vambery, Elphinstone, Lums- 
dan, Leech, Burnes, Bellew, Temple, Chamberlain, 
James Broadfoot, Aga Abbas, M‘Gregor, and 
Edwardes, from ‘which Lieut-Col. M'Gregor’s 
estimates of 4,901,500, as under, are framed— 
and Darwar, cle, =» + 
Khutm, Balkb, "1 








Kundi 
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Khugisn, 


Kakarz,—vis. Jalazai, Musa ‘Khel, Kadisai, 


‘ush and other lofty 
Herat, Kan- Yusufs 


we been 80 con- The 
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Usman Khel, Abdallarsi, Kabiai, Ham- 
i, Shabosai, snd Khidarzai, ”. 




















zarai, 72,000 
fee oe ae es 
. Lohani, Nasir, Nazai, Kho- 
wibidiana day 2D 
Beko 500,000 
i Pe ee ee ee 150,000 
‘Mixed population of towns, . : . - 65,000 
‘Waziri,—viz. Maheud, Utmapzai, and Ah- 
madtai, . . ~ +. Bets 
‘Sheorani, . . . 000 
a a ot 
aaa 
Oraksal, 5 
ite, | 
Afridi,—viz. Kuki K) 
Kamr, Zakha Khol, Aka Khel, 
So a aT ee aaa I a 7,000 
Masgal vis, Miral Khel” Khajuri, Zab 
Sarge, nnd Kamal Khel, sy, 7) 
Jadran, . . . . . 3,000 
it 50,000 
50,000 
80,000 
= 
+ 400,000 
Chitrali, Nimcha, Laghmani, eto, «+ 150,000 
Kofar, hile me, a oe, . 000 


Kohisten, » Tt 
Tt must, however, be remembered that the tribes 
with democratic governments enumerated from 
the Waziri to the end of the above list, lying 
between British India and the Kabal dominions, 
do not acknowledge any fealty to Kabal, and their 
number is 1,220,000. ‘They fight amongat them- 
selves; and the Sikhs formerly, and now British 
India, have made pesoo and war with them without 
any reference to Kabel. Also the Kazzilbash aud 
Parsivan and others are not called Afghans, 
former are descendants of Perrine who 
entered the country with Nadir Shah; they follow 
military Ly ene serve in the po fo and 
artillery of the Kabal army. The Parsivan dwell 
for the most part in towns and cities, occupied a8 
merchanta, shopkeepers, and in the various trades; 
while those who reside in village communities are 
husbandmen and shepherds, 
Afghan Turkestan is the name 
the Afghan dominions north of the Hinda Kush 
and Kob-i-Baba. It comprises the dintriote 
of Maemana, Andkhui, Ser-i-Pal, Shibbergham, 
Balkh, Khulm, Kunduz, and Badakhshan, 
Audkhui town is in lat. 36* 54’ N., long. 35° 23” 
E. It is 100 miles W. of Balkh, 18 miles N.W. 
of Shibbargham, and 60 miles N.N.E, of Mae- 
mana. The town contains 2000 houses, and 
about 3000 tenta in its environs, or scattered 
over the oasis in the desert. According to Vam- 


bery, they are principally Turkomana of the 


iven to all 











150,000 tribe, intermixed with Uzbaks and a few Tajake. 


however, agrees with Ferrier’s statement 
that three-fourths of the population are of the 
Persian tribe of Afshar, whom Shah Abbas 
ished there, the remaining fourth beiog 
Usbake Andkhui is on the of stream, 
bleh, fowing north from the mountains, pamat 
and is Jost in the desert. before reach- 
ing the Oxus, It was here Moorcroft died. The 
Andkhui army oonsiste of 1800 horse and 600 
foot, which could be trebled in a day. 
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Badakhshan is an extremely mountainous 
country, about 180 miles in greatest breadth, 
and 100 miles in length, bounded on the north 
by the crest of the spur of the Hindu Kush, 
which divides the drainage of the Oxus from that 
of the Kokcha from its end st Jan Kala to the 
‘Osxus opposite to the ruby mines, and on the 
south by the crest of the Hindu Kush. The 
Badakhshi seem to be of the same race as the 
inhabitants of Kafiristan, Chitral, Vakban, 
Shagnan, and Roshan, and the differences be: 
twoen them and the surrounding atates and 
tribes of Tartar origin are the mors marked 
according as they have intermarried less with 
their Uzbak congerorn, or in direct proportion 
of the inaccessibility of their villages. The 
‘Usbak forcibly converted the Badakhahi of the 
plains to the Sunni persuasion; those who took 
refuge in the mountains ate Shiahs, and always 
go armed. The climate is very severe in winter. 
‘he country yields aalt, sulphur, lapis lazuli ; and 
its ruby mines are on the right bank of the Oxas. 
Morad Bey of Kandaz overran Badakhshan, and 
on Jeaving the country drove before him 20,000 
families, who were never permitted to return, It 
is governed by a Mir, who acknowledges the Amir 
of Kabab 

Balkh is 357 miles N.W. of Kabal, 120 miles 
W. of Kunduz, $70 miles N.E. of Herat, 500 miles 
E. of Masbad, 600 miles S.E. of Khiva, 40 miles W, 
of Kbulm, 260 miles S.E. of Bokbars, 200 miles 
§.8.E. of Samarcand, and 67 miles from the left 
bank of the Oxus. It is situated on a plain sur- 
rounded by canals from the Balkh or Delias river. 
Ita cireumiference may be about 4 or 5 muiles, but 
ite rnius bave a circuit of about 20 miles, ‘The 


00) Afghans, 5000 
fabake of the Kapchak and Subu tribes, aod 
1000 fanilies of Jews in the old towa. 

le of Central Asia have a great veneration 
for Balkh, and call it Au-ul-Balad, mother of 
cities, Moorcroft and Guthrie are baried side by 
side outside the city. It was captured in 1850 
by Muhammad Akram Khan, Berakzai, and has 
singe then been ander Afghan rule. 

Khulm, or Tashkurgan town, is 807 miles 
N.N.W. of Kabal, 310 miles SE. of Bokhars, 50 
miles from Balkh, 70 niles from Kunduz, 420 niilea 
NE. of Herat, and 497 miles N.W. of Peshawar 
hy Kabal. Its situated on a plain immediately 
north of the gorge by which the Khulm river 
escapes from the hills. It consists of four or five 
villages, with » population, in 1845, of 15,000 
soals, Sinoo the 9th May 1855 it haa been in the 
hands of the Afghans, 

Kunduz district, about 1888, contained 60,000 
honsea with 270,000 soula; the Talikhan district, 
25,000 houses and 112,500 souls; and Hazrat 
Imam, 20,000 houses and 90,000 soals,—in all, 
472,000 souls, 

Maemans is situated on s plain in the midst of 
hills, It ig 172 miles N.E. of Herat, 105 miles 
8.W. of Balkh, 380 miles E. of Mashad, 230 miles 
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submission to Persis, Early in 1858, bein 
threatened by Persia, he applied to Mubemm: 
Afzal for assistance; in 1859, he headed = 
rebellion against the Afghans, but was defeated. 
In 1861, he tendered his eubmission to Herat, and 
in the end of the year transferred it to Kabal. 
In the beginning of 1868, Muamana stood a ei 

by Abdur Rahman, and the inhabitants gallantly 
repelled threo assaulta, bui at last sabmitted to 
terms, 


Sar-i-Pul is 100 miles S.W. of Baikh and 300 
miles N.E. of Herat, a confosed collection of 
houses and tenta, with 18,000 souls, two-thirds of 
at ‘Uxbaks, the rest Hazara, The chief is an 

jzbak. 


Shibbargham town is 250 miles N.E. of Herat 
and 60 miles W. of It contains 12,000 
souls, Uzbak and Parsivan. ‘The people aro brave. 

Kafiristan is beyond the limite of, but borders 
on, Afghanistan. It ia bounded on the west by 
the Belut yh, on the east it touches Chinese 
‘Turkistan, Little Tibet, to the south lies 
Afghanistan, and to the north Kokan or Fergh- 
ana, where the population is Chaghtai Turk, 
The Kafir have idols of stone and wood, male and. 
female, also a stone, Imrtan, representing deity. 
‘They are independent, have defied all attempta at 
reduction, and their enmity 1o Mahomedans is 
unceasing. 

Pukhtun is the national appellation of the 
Afghans proper; but Afghaus and Pathane also 
‘designate themselves Ban-i-Israel, and some claim 
direct descent from Saul, king of Israel. Pulh- 
tun is the individual, and Pukitana the collective: 
name of the Afghans. This word ia described ax 
of Hebrew (Ibrani) origin, though some of them 
say it has a Syrian (Surin) aouroe, and niguifos 
delivered, set free. The term Afghan is also 
said to have the same sigoifeation. One tra~ 
ition is that the mother of Afghan. or Afghana, 
‘on his being born exclaimed, ‘Afghans,’ ‘I an. 
free,’ and gave him this name another tradition 
is that in the pangs of ixbour she exclaimed. 
‘Afghan, Afghan,’ or ‘Fighan, Fighan,’ worda 
which in the Persian mean woe! grief! alas! 
Afghan is claimed as the designation only of the 
descendants of Kais, 

‘The term Pathan is said to be from Pihtan, a 
titular appellation alleged to have been bestowed 
by Mahomed on an Afghan called Kais. 

Their origin is involved in obscurity. But 
several writers consider them to be descendants 
of one of the ten tribes of laracl; and this is an 
opinion of some Afghans themselves. A fow 
authors consider that this nation is not of Jewish 

rigin, but that those who introduced the Maho- 
mate religion amongst them were converted 
Jews. They are in tribes, several of which 
have reeently ‘oooupic ‘present lands. 











called Sulimani, from the mountains whenoe they 
came; the distzict they then inbabited hears the 
caret ae Bobgans the Usha call 
* j the 
dha art; and thay of hem Tarkan are 
called by travellers Owkhar, The 
erie thercat ince, Tescnble the. Vassvan 
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ani, and Wardak call themselves Pathans, bat 
they are of a different origin from the Afghans. 
‘The Karani division contains the Orakzai, Afridi, 
Mangal, Khattsk, and Kbugiani tribes, and the 
‘Waziri are aometimes included in these. 

The Hindki are much more numerous than the 
‘Tajak; they are all of Indian descent, and retam 
the well-known appearance, ways, and manners of 
their original country, together with » muxture 
of those which have been attributed to the eastern 

hans, They are worse treated than the Tajak, 
‘and by no means bear so respectable a character. 

Hindus are sd ‘be fous, over the whole = 
Afghanistan. In towns they are in considerabl 
numbers, as brokers, merchants, bankers, gold- 
amiths, sellers of grain, etc. There is scarce & 
village in the country without a family or two, 
who exercise tho above trades, bag as Sec 
countanta, money-changers, ete. They 
Gato the domi of Persia. ‘hey are encouraged 
in Bokhara, and other towns in Tartary. 

The character of the Afghans is unfavourably 
noticed by all writers, They are very supereti- 
tious, To carry 2 Koran in procession, or to place 
it under their heads when they go to sleep, or to 
repeat one thousand times the name of God or of 
Mahomed, are deemed to be infallible as means 
of ouring'ailments, They have a great dread of 
the evil eye, and cover themselves snd their 
domestic animals with amulets, To obtain a 
Knowledge of future events, like the Sortes 
Virgilianee, they open # book at random, and 
apply the first verse that mects the eye to the 
subject of the inquiry. The best book for the 
purpose is the Koran, and the trial ought to be 
preceded by fusting and prayer, which indeed are 
necessary in all attempts at divination. 

"A love of gain is their ruling passion. 3fr. 
Elphinstone, who haa written the most favour- 
ably of hem, says (p 250) most of the Danrani 
chiets prefer hoarding up their great but useless 
treasures, to the power, reputation, and esteem 
which the circumstances of the times would enable 
them to command by s moderate pendery owe 

‘The people of Europe may experience difficulty 
in giving credence to the unfavourable opinions 
which eye-witness writers express regarding 
the Afghan race; but in a public document 
laid before the British Parliament in 188i, 
Abdul Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, on the 
‘oocasion of his replying to the demand of the 
Indian Viceroy for an Afghan envoy, says, ‘A 
thoroughly confidential man does not (a8 your 
Exeellency is woll aware of the nature of the 

sple ‘of Aighanieton) exist in thie countey.’ 
The democratic character of their tribal rela- 
tiona is not favourable to combination. Ever 
since the year 1836, the British have been 
endeavouring to have all Afganistan under the 
sway of one ruler, the object in view being to 
form s barrier to the progress of Russia from the 
N.W. But, except for the very brief periods since 
the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
Ghilzai, the "Abdali or Deuraui, and their clan the 
Baraksai, have been dominant, there has not, so 
far aa is known of these tribes, been song 
like » settled monarchy. In India, 5 remark 
an Afghan chief hes gained currency; when 
peaking to a British officer, he remarked, ‘ hs 














nit, if wo bad not you to ght with, we Ww: 
Sight amongst ourselves. 
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General Ferrier describes the Afghans gencrally 
as physically tall, robust, well-formed and active ; 
their step is fall of resolution, and their bearing 
proud, but rough. They are brave even to 
ness, excited by the smallest trifle, enterprising 
without the least regard to prudence, nergeti, 
and born for war, But their courage is impulsive, 
end displavs itself most readily in the attack 
that fail, they are easily disheartened, and show 
no perseverance, for as they are soon elated, 20 
are they as easily depressed. They are sober, 
abetemivaa, and of an apparently open disposition; 
great gossips, and curious to excess. Their anger 
is not betrayed by any sudden burst of passion ; 
‘on the contrary, all that is brutal and savage in 
their nature is manifested with the moat perfect 
calmness, but it is the volcano slumbering beneath 
the ashes. Courage is with them the first of 
virtues, aud usurps the place of all othera, They 
are cruel, perfidions, coarse, without pity, badly 
brought up, exceedingly inclined to theft and 
pillage. In the latter character they differ from 
their neighbours the Persians, who are, however, 
‘a8 great scoundrels as themselves, for they endea- 
vour by every means in their power to conceal 
their knavery under the appearance of law or 
rhetoric, while the Afghans do the very reverse ; 
they at once place the knife on your throat, and 
aay, ‘Give, or I take’ Foree is their only argu- 
ment, and it justifies everything, An inj 
never forgotten, and vengeance is @ passion which 
they love; even at the cost of their lives they will 
satiety it'should an opportunity prosent itself, 
and this ia the most cruel manuer, There is no 
nation in the world more turbulent or less under 
submission. The people are 9s gross and coarse 
as savages; the chiefs and upper classes are nore 
civilised, but their politeness is always tinctured 
by a rudeness of manner very offensive to Euro- 
peans. Country and honour are to them as omy 
sounds, and they sell them to the highest bidder 
without scruple. The Afghans, he saya, are as in- 
capable of a continued conree of action as of ideas ; 
they do everything on the spur of the moment, for 
a love of disorder or for no reason at all. It matters 
little to them who gives them lass; they obey the 
first comer directly they find it to their advantage 
to do so, and allow him to play the tyrant and 
govern them if be pays them well and does not 
interfere with their passion for rapine and devas- 
tation. Pillage, fighting, and dieturbapce are at 
‘times necessary to their xistence, and mre. 
followed by long days of repose and idleness, during 
which they live on the fruits of their depredations. 
Their cupidity and avarice are extreme ; there in 
no tie they would not break, no duty they would 
not desert, to gratify their avi for weal 
‘This surpasses all that can be imagined ; it is i 
satinble, aud to satisfy it they are capable of 
committing the greatest crimes, For it they will 
sacrifice all their innate and native pride, even pro- 
stitute the bonour of their wives aud daughters, 
whom they frequently pat to death after they 
have received the price of their dishonour, Ho 
says (p. 309) that during the 1839-41 British 

jon the husband sold the honour of his 
wife, the father that of his daughter, and tho 
brother that of bis sister. Gold in Aff 
is, he adds, more than anywhere else the god of 
the human race; it stifles the still amall ery of 
every man's conscience, if, indeed, it can be 
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admitted that an Afghw, 
It is impowible to rely HOPTERYGH. 
Ecioudabtp, oF their, fg of this natural family geno- 
colama oaths to res08 Bay the roots of the blue 
give them a sacred #2lius J.» are. eure for snake- 
i L. p. 223; Mason. 
Ser SO TU SEV GIT, shea having bony 
perfectly itieonee’ PHckly spinous processes in the 
cof arms, and thee Fishes. 
fie ie "ARINAS, the meal mite ; it is never 
tory ntate of be2tr unless when damaged, and in a 
have no charm consumption. The domestic mite, 
when heia fge¥t, which doca so much injury to 
js full of gees and birds, can he somewhat guarded 
it of ‘his ith camphor and @ solution of corrosive 
ngainet bire- The sugar mite, A. saccharinum, 80 
pareely dy! in cane sagar, is cukmown in the palm 
cea umacot India, A. Telatins, the nearlet mite, or 
fe dificalder, envelopes the Icaves of a plant’ in 
amoat vielcate, closely-woven web, which so checks 
Colortospiration that the plant becones dry and 
knew 2 See Insects. 
Ge VACASANAVI. Sansk. Jn Hinduiem, a0 
untewoereal voice beard from the sky; sn emanation 
hea Brabm, When the sound proceeds from a 
ananetwor or a flame, it is ealled Aguipuri, or 
hi formed of fire, Au Avatara is a descent of the 
n deity in the shape of a mortal; and an Avantara, 
+ a word rarely used, is a similar incarnation of an 
inferior kind, intended to answer some purpose of 
Jeas moment.’ Acasanavi, therefore, isa manifesta 
tion of a deity, in which he is heard but oot seen. 
Akaun ina name for the sky or firmament 
ACATSIA VALLI. Tam, Canzyta filiformis. 
AGAWERYA, inc. Ophiorylon serpentinnm. 
ACOIPITRINA, o wub-family of the family 
Falconids, comprising the aparrow-hawks, gos- 
hawks. ‘The more prominent in 8.5, Asia aro— 
‘Astur palumbarius, Z., goabawk. 

»»  trivirgatus, Ten, crested do, 
‘Micronesine badius, Gm., the shikea. 
‘Accipiter nisus, Z,, eparrow-bawk. 

» Virgatus, Tem., the Besha do. 
A. niaus, the sparrow-bawk of Europe, 
N. Africa, is common in the hilly parts of 
India; rare in’ the plains, where abundantly re- 
laced by Micronesius badias. Migrates partially 
Ei'torthern regions. ‘There is a nearly afBned 
race in the Malay countries, A. nisoides, distin- 
_ guluhed by having a white throst with three 
distinct dark stripes, and no rufous on the under 
paris of the adult male, Tn other respecta quite 
Similar ‘to A. nisus, and by no means to be 
confounded with A. virgatus, which likewise has 
the throat stripes. Accipiter trinotatus has ele- 
gant rows of large round white spots on the tail. 
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‘Moorcroft 





ACER CULTRATUM, 


in Sirmoor and Garhwal; while A. candatom 
(Wall. PL As. Rar, ¢. 182) 'and A. acuminatum ? 
(Don) sterculiaceam and villosum, are only sean 
‘with pines and birches on the loftiest mountains, 
‘bleh are for many raonthe govered with snow. 
A. stercaliaceum (Wall. Pl. As Rar, t. 105) i 
closely allied to A. villosum, which differs but 
little from a paoudo-piatanus, or sycamore; aud 
1s this affords timber which, from being light and 

is much used by turners, and for making 

trees, 20 it is probable that both the 
Himalayan ‘species would answer equally well 
for the same purposes. The wood of A. cultratum 
ig white, light, and fine-grained, and might be 
turned to the same uses ns that of the maple, 
which is eateemed by turners, and also occasionally 
for making gun-stocks. A. caudatnm is also 
found in Kunawar, and A. sterculiaceum extends 
to Kashmir. A. Dobinsea, discovered in Nepal 
by Dr. Hamilton, is only a shrab of six feat in 
height. A. frazinifoliam ia a native of North 
America, from which sugar is said to be mado. 
Many species grow in Japan and the Himalayas. 

Sebald bree crate 
, Hook, f. et ., Daal . 
Villosum, Wall., Simla, geen 





vistum, Thunb,, Hasse, 
Prveutn, Bama, Tale tnd tho Areklpaago,relog 40 
pame, Toi 7 
150 foot in height. J 


—Von Mueller; Hodgson's Nagasaki; Royle'e Ii 
Him. Bot. 

ACER CAUDATUM, the Mandal maple tree 
of Kulu, Kangra, Deoban, and Simla. Wood not 
esteemed.—-Dr. Cleghors. 

ACER CRETICUM, Linn. 

Kit Eyer » Cuzwan. | Kukandrs, . . JRELM, 
Kangls, Mandar, ,, Serau, Til-patter, Kana. 
; trikhana, Tas... . SuTH. 





i Sam 
A emall tree, not 


om, 
‘tuncommon at placa near most 
of the great rivers of the Pan| 


from the Rav 





westward from $500 up to 0000 feet. OF m 
special use,—Dr. Stewart, . 
ACER CULTRATUM. Walt. 
woe se BRAS Kanne... KANoRa, 
Hapoel, Kanes, Camwan Irikndsah, . MUAREE 
ru, « ‘Trikeona! é 
comm, Trekhan, 3 ‘Manor, Mandar, Hava, 
Ty Chirineti, Jari a 
‘i ‘ Taar, Kanjer, | Sorts, 
Team, 2 1 iddra, . 





A. cultratum and A. sterculiaceum mach re- 
semble each other, often grow together, and are 
frequently: confused, ‘They are found on all the 
rivers up to near the Indus, at from 4000 to 10,000 
feet. ‘They are handsome trees, and attain a con- 
siderable size. A. sterculiaceum sttaine to 12 feet 
gt ‘but the timber is not particularly valued, 

Kangra it is used for a ant 
jémpén poles, From Bissahir, ete., there is 1 
dopdidersble export to Tibet of drinkin cupe 
made of the knots of these maple-wood trees 
‘They are much used there, and often set in silver. 
Gerard states that they are made of janie, and 
horse-chestaut (see Pavia); but 


ony 
J.D. Cuningham ‘the knota of ex- 


‘twigs are in places much lopped for fodder.— 


ACACIA STIPULATA, 


n extreme height of 30 feet, and cireumference 
+ feet, the height from the ground to the inter- 
ection of the first branoh being 22 foe and it 
a used for sugar crushers, peetles, and 
fin, aioe It is common in the foresta of the 
Jombay Presidency, grows in ‘Travancore, on the 
Joromande! coast, and is a common tree in Coim- 
aatore, where it is frequently seen growing by 
‘he road-sides on account of the shade that = 
‘arge head affords, The timber is large, and 

old trees dark-coloured, very hard, and’ close 
anough grained for furniture ; and large massea of 
very pure gum are often found on it It is 
common in the hills and gardens of Murree and 
Hazara, The heart-wood makes charcoal 

the leaves and twigs are gathered as fodder for 
camela and other animals. The bark is stated to 
be applied to hurte of tho eye (Madden) ; and the 
seed ia officinal, forming part of an anjan for 
evbthalmic, disease. The specific name of Juli- 
Ibrissin, used by Bentham for the variety A. mollia, 
is a corruption of Gul-abresham.—Ca) Cop, Mac- 
donald; Drs. Mason, Stewart, M ‘Clelland, 
Cleghorn, Wight, Gibson; Voigt; Rozd, ii. 544; 

Cat. Cat. 1862, 

ACACIA STIPULATA, D, C. 
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the Afghans generally 
ell-formed and active ; 
ACANTHA\, ‘and their bearing 
' brave even to tash= 
, trifle, enterprising 
denice, en 
eae ue is impulaive, 
tin the attack; if 
oF pes and show 
‘voon elated, 80 


‘Beddome, 
ACACIA TOMENTO: “winded 0° tober, 
Saarm tonesies, Rt hint ition; 
Bm. a, | Zupele nail tr ir anger 
Bleplane thor, i ‘Ani mulls, , ‘of pasgion ; 
Grows on tho Madres alle of Jaa oe io 
near Sholapore, in the Kaudesh j "an 
Bombay Dexban, and is found ia 
ACACIA VERA, Bauk. Gum sabe A 
Acacia nilotion | Mimown ailotion, Z. j8e 
‘The Acacia vera is a tree of the African (an), 
and, sccording to Wellstod, of Arabia, its 1 
yield the camel the sole forage it cam mesrom 
those arid regions, Two prodnets are obtal 
from it, one natural, the other artifici = 


Diosoorides), a solid, dark-coloured, shining sul 

stanee, solable in eaten, which it colours red) 
It is obtained by pow min the unripe fruit, and 
the juice is thickened before the aun, and ‘then 


sleeper. A resin, similar to 

from the A. catechu is py 
‘The oa sreen are nosey alike, 
guishing Sorseristio 





They 







Mimoea stipulate, Roz’. Ae, Kangraansis, Jamewm, in bladders, in whigh it gradually dries, 
mow Seigulacas, Boob. Kreighiog about 6 or 6 ounces each. It ie old in 
ibn, Dergur, Tims Ban-dronkh, . Crgean the bastars of Bengal in thin, very black cakes 
aioli", imo, ‘Valet Si, tan, oz tho size of @ rape, Tt was mach landed 
yes tT Buew. te ipporeias aid Dineoceidon oa 
Fee eee meat bat flowers of a pick the Stir trees of great size, and the gum exadin, 


has flowers of a pink 
coloar. Tbe one ofthe largest rota of the gents, 
‘and is fom ra Doon, iu the mountaing 
orth of Bengal in S iarasenoe penny io 
‘moat parts of the Peninsula, in Assam, in ‘the 
foresta from Rangoon to Tounghon, ‘and on the 
‘banks of the Ataran river Btowart says 
ot on the Maka rivera of the N.W, Himalaya, 
‘at from 8000 occasionally to 6000 feet. 
 Ghundaonse to ‘appearance, resembling some- 
at Poinciana regia, aud is seen in great sbun- 
thence and Inrariance in portions of the Kangra 
tralley, where its girth reaches 7, and oceasionalll 
f feet. In Kumaon, logs are obtained 20 to 30 
Geet Iong, and 4 to 6 feet in girth, Ita wood is 
onree-grained and tough, but not cesily worked. 
4 Stewart's Panjab Plants; Mr, Thompson's Report. 
1k ACACIA SUNDRA, D.C, 
jAmois chundra, Wilide. 
<Lall Khas, Flaro., Masa. | Nola chandrs, 
iKurangally, . .) Tas, |Sundm. 2. > 
a. This tree grows throughout the Peninsula and 
ee Sunderbuns, but varies in size in different 
slooalities. I¢ is common in the jungles of Bombay, 
félere alwaya scrubby, small, ‘and crooked; and 
Nhough rather plentiful in the forests under the 
thats, Dr. Gibson had not seen it of a size capable 
Gof affording ks, Mr. Rohde mentions that he 
Ehad obt i, at Guntoor, planks I foot broad; 
fthat posta 5 feet loug were procarable at twelve 
“rupees per hundred, vell suited for fencing and 
for ice peti, The natives regu it as the mort 
ts durable wood for posta in house ballding, thon thong, 
afrom ita non-elagtic natare, 
athe holding of uaila tee ne The wood a hertecwous 
‘a dark colour, close-grained, very hard, heavy, 
sal wary strong, 2 cherich ba? sustaining 

















in considerable quantities; but very little of it 

wras collected bythe Bedouinay who complained 
Bint the price #€ brings in Maskat did not repay 
thom for their trouble—Wellted) 4 pp. 78 aud 
106; Baker's Albert Nyanza; O'Shaughnony ; 
Mendix. 

ACALEPHR, or sea nettles, include = great 
number of radiate animals of which the Meduste 
aro the type. ‘They are common in all the seas, 

ACALYPHA BETULINA. | Reis, Sprevg. 

Acalypha fruticosn, Forak, 


‘spicifiorns, 
Chunpi marem, Taw. | Chinn, ‘Teinnl, . ‘Tate 


3}. Wood to be obtained about 18 inches in 
diameter, 


hard and heavy, not of much value to 
carpentera Leaves attemuant and alterative, and 
an agreeable stomachic in dyspepsia and other 
ailmenta— Wight; Hog. 

ACALYPHA INDICA. Linn, 
Mukto-j Bexa, Harits manjeri, Tx, 
Shwet ads Kuppanti chettu, 
Koopnie, Dui. ni. Poors alia 
Kupameni, Mauxal., T. Jag 


 soall sunadi, common everywhere in the 
Peninsula and Bongal, and easily distinguished by 
the singular cup-shaped involuere which enrrou: 
the flowers. In decoction it ia cathartic; the 
leaves, with garlic, are anthelmintic, Mixed with 
common ealt, the leaves are applied exterually in 
prora, and the juice rabbed up with pices 

nally in rhoumatin. Wight also figures 


— Hog, Uaafad Plants; Honigh + Ron rage 


to. ite type is the oa Avamthaa ‘Tue apecies sre 
shrubby. "Many are mere woods, 

thera bear handsome fowers Yith gu 

‘at seldom withany odour. A very ams 


colours, 
number 





AFGHANISTAN: 


admitted that an Afghan has s conscience at all. 
1t in inposible to rely on their ises, their 
friendeblp, of their Sdelity. They enter into 
engagements, and bind themesives by the most 
solemn oaths to respect them, and in order to 
give them a sacred character, transcribe them on 
a Koran, to which they affix their seal, never- 
theless perjure themelyes with an impadence 
perfectly inconceivable Excitement, the clash 
of arms, and the tumult of the combat, are to 
him life; repose is for an Afghan only a transi- 
tory state of being ; the sweets of domestic life 
have no charms for him. Heis only really a man 
when hoia fighting and plandering. Then his eye 
full of fire, his hand grasps convulaively the 

of hia sabre, and be presses his sinewy lege 
agaiast his boree's side ‘until the animal oa 
scarcely draw his breath. Map and horse are one; 
each underatands the ardour of the other, and it 
ia difficult to distinguish whioh of the two is the 
most vicious. 

Colonel M‘Gregor saya (Khorasan, i. 213), *I 
knew them to be liar, treacherous beyond all 
‘the races of the earth, vain-boasters, and utterly 
untrustworthy in every way.’ Ho also says he has 
heard many men talk of the courage, generosity, 
and frankness of the Afghans in terms of the 
highest praise, but all who know them agree very 
nearly with Ferrier, and it is impossible to form a 
more favourable estimate than his. 

Major Edwardes, an intelligent observer and 
experienced authority on Afghan chatacter, ex- 
premed his regret to bo obliged to take excepti 
to Mr. Elphinstone’s very high estimate of the 
Afghan , and in this be thought he 
would be supported by overy political officer on 
the N.W. frontier, and almost every military 
officer who served in Afgbanistan. He says, 
‘Nothing that I have met is finer than their 

ue, or worve than their morale.’ 

for Reynell Taylor says (ii. p. 181) the Af- 
ghans are a race in the first place very hostile to 
SEAS agin ae Sot ee 
al ‘inci allegis ant faith tows 
thoed whose salt they have eaten, and ‘whose 
service they have adopted, than any other natives 
‘that we bave hitherto come in contact with. And 
an Afghan, be he Amir or villager, can figbt aa 
Jong a8 ho likes, and run away when the aspect 
of affairs does not satisfy him, without the slightest, 
lows of credit among his fellows; he can sigh like 
‘a martyr over the irresistible pressure of circum~ 
stances, which has on some oocasions obliged him 
to break through the most solemn aod 
engagements; he can wade through murder to an 
inheritauce, and be admired in his own cou 
‘8 stirring, decided character, fit to cope wit 
‘the world’s difficulties ; or eerve a master for = 
time, rob him, and return to his village with no 
further ahadow on his respectability than might 
hang over the position of a ful adventurer 
from the diggings. 

Dr. Bellew says (ii, p. 182) the pride of the 
Afghans is 9 marked feature of their national 
character. They eternally bosat of their descent, 
thelr prowess in arms, and their inde 
and cap all by, ‘Am I not 4 Pukhtun?’ They 
dewpiso all other races; towards strangers of 

are manly’ and plain-spoken, but 
towards the weak and low they are abusive 
and tyrannical. They enjoy a cbaracter for 


























ion chiefs are ready to pass from 


AFGHANISTAN. 


lavish or atl east liberal hospitality. “In out- 
of-the-way and unfrequented localities there is 
& show of greater hospitality and weloome, but 
it is not genuine; and as often ag not, if the goost 
be worth it, he is robbed or murdered by his late 
host as goon as beyond the protecting limits of 
the yillage boundary, if not conveyed by a convoy 
(badraga) of superior atren; They glory in 
being robbers, caimis. that Sits are avaricious, 
and cannot deny the character they have acquired 
for faithlessness. According to their neighbours, 
the Afghans are said to be naturally very avari- 
cious and grasping, selfish and merciless, strangers 
to affection, and without gratitude. They have, he 
says, all these faults, but the condemnation is too 
sweeping and severe. Though not always sincere, 
in their manners the Afghans observe many out. 
ward forms of courtesy towards each other and 
strangers, that one would not expect in a 
people living the disturbed and violent life 
they do. 











first, the Afghs 
the low Kasbmiri, From the Afghan you will 
meet with treachery, from tho Kambol fraud, 
and from the Kashmiri grief and sorrow,’ 

‘Lient.-Colonel M'Gregor says (ili. pp. 59, 60), 
‘It cannot be stated that there is, as we under- 
stand it in Earope, any national spirit amongst 
the Afghans; they fight much more for their 
own intereats than for their independence.’ Tho 
e ranks of the 
Amir of Kabal into the service of the Waxir 
of Herat, the chief of Kandabar, the British, the 
Persians, Sikbs, Tartare, or Beluch, and vice versa, 
without the slightest scruple, It is indifferent to 
them whether their friend of to-day ve their 
enemy to-morrow, or whether they have even 
to take arms against their relations or not: the 
Jove of money enables them to overlook all these 
considerations, Asa general rule, he says, (p. 64), 
if ap Aighan is obliged to work one month ia 
twelve, be considera himself most unfortmnate. 
The repression of crime and levying. 2 tax ho 
considers as zulm, tyranny. To live in perfect 
licence, and never to be asked for anything, is 
what he would call the proofs of # paternal 
government. 

General Ferrier says the Afghan army might, 
in case of necessity, consist of the whole male 
population, for every man is born a soldier, and 
attaches himself to ome chief as soon as le can 
hold a masket. . . . At the first news of war the 
chiefs hasten to briog their several contingents. 
In the field, the Afghans never think of what is 
going on in their front. On the line of march 
they form neither advanced nor rear geards, but 
move straight on without the least uneasiness 
until they meet the enemy. The love of war is 
felt much more amongst Afghans than all other 
eastern nations. . .. War to them is a trade, for 
it would be impossible to give the name of acieace 
to the thousand absurd pr ings which they 
employ, and which prove that their chiefs aro 
completely ignorant of the rst elements of the 
art, The reason of their success against the other 
Asiatic hordes up to this day bas been their elan 
in the attack, ee Senet, Ut not any clever 

Hspositions, or a knowledge of military operations. 
: ‘Tk oatnot be denied thet they are exetlieus 
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skirmishers and experienced foragers, for 
Posters the necessary qualifications ia am 
Preater degree than Europeans. Agaiaet cannon 
the Afghans feel that they cannot trust tothe 
prowess which they vatue so highly. Their valour 
a incontestable, but their presumption is greater. 
Though they are entirely ignorant of the art of 
and defence of towns and fortrosecs, the 
Afghans are reroarkable for the obstinacy of their 
resistance and the correctness of their aim when 
they are behind walls. The inaptitade of this 
nation for discipline and military organization 
arises from their spirit of impatience under the 
slightest degree of restraint. 
be enrolled, or daftar, forces vary; they are 
in three divisions,—Kabal, 31,000; Ki . 
18,000; and Herat, 22,000. ‘Of these, 35,000 were 
‘Afghan cavalry, 6000 Parsivan or Kazzilbash 
4000 Hazara horse, and 26,000 infantry of moun- 
taineers, Afghan, Parsiven, Hazara, dabak, and 
Beluch Lieu. Col, BM Gregor, i pp. 67 
Elphinstone describes (245-6) the afghan ‘men 
al of & Tobugs make, and an gtaesslly: Ioan, 
though long and muscular. They have high 
noses, high cheek-bones, and long faces. Their 
hair amd beards are generally black, some- 
times brown, and rarcly red. ‘Their hair is always 
coarae and ‘strong; they shave the hair off 





the middle part of the head, ‘The tribes near 
towns wear the hair short, but the rest have long 
sod locks hanging down on each sido of the 


‘hey wear long and thick beards. Their 
coatinenes hoa aa expression of manliness and 
deliberation, united to an air of simplicity, not 
unallied to weakness, The eastern Afghans havo 
the national features most strongly marked, 
though they have least of the expression above 


alluded to, The linenmenta of the wertern tribes | mon mad 


are lees distinet, and exhibit a much greater’ 
variety of countenance, some of them having 
dlunt features, entirely different from those above 
described; their high eheck-bones, however, 
never leave them. ‘The western Afghans are 
larger and stouter than those of the east; and 
eome ne and ees ae of surprising 
strength acd stature; but, generally g) x 
‘higher are not so tall iS the: Befaah, The 
enstern Afghans have generally dark com 
approaching to that of the Hindustani 
while those of the west are olive, with a 
healthy colour and appearance ; but snong them, 
‘an among the eastern Afghans, men as Bearthy 
as Indians and others as fair as Ei 

fo he met with in the eame neighbourhood ; the 
fair are by much the most common in the west, 
and the dark in the east. He tells us (pp. 182- 
183) that many of the Afghan songs and tales 
relate to love, and most of them speak of that 
passion in the most glowing and romantic lan- 
guage. Besides tho numerous elopements, the 
dangers of which are eucountered for love, it waa 
commen for a man to plight his faith to's par- 
ticular girl, and then set off to a remote town, 
or even to India, to acquire the wealth that is 
necessary to obtain her from her friends, 

the Yusufzai, no man sees his wife till the mar- 
Tinge ceremonies are completed; and with all the 
Bardurani there is great Toserve between the time 
when the parties are and the marriage. 
Some of live with their future father-in-law, 
andearn their bread by their services, as Jacob 
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did Rachel, without ever seeing the object of their 
wishes. Bat the Aimak, the Hazara, the inhabit- 
anta of Persian Khorasan, Tajak, and many of the 
‘Hindus in those countries, permit a secret inter- 
course between the bride and bridegroom, which 
is called nimzad-bizi, or the sports of the be- 
trothed. With them, as soon as the parties are 
affianced, the Jover steals by night to the house 
of his mistress, the mother, or some other of 
the female relations, favonring his design. Tho 
freast intercourse, the mast, unreserved conver~ 
sation, and even kisses and all otber innocent 
froodoina, are allowed, but farther than. these a 
strongest cautions auc jibitions are 

the mother to both parts separately, The 
custom prevails even among men of rank, and 
the Amir himself sometimes peel hie 
Alone in the midnight adventures of nimzad-bazi. 
Among the Afghans, a5 among the Jews, it is 
thought incumbent on the brother of the deceased 
to marry his widow, and it is « mortal affront to 
the brother for any other person to marry her 
without his consent. The widow, however, is not 
compelled to take » husband against her will, and 
if she have childron, it is thought most becoming 
to remain single (p. 179). 

‘The bulk of the Mahomnedan population are of 
‘the sunni tect, = shiah sectarians being the 
Badakbshi, Valhi, Scistani, Tajak, Kaz 
Hazara, Tari, Sangaa of the Orakzai, the 
Dawari, Khostwal, Jaji, Chiteali, and some of the 
Kohistani. 

There are five classes of cultivators, viz. pro- 
Pristora cultivating their own landa; tenants who 
Tent it for a payment in money or produce; Buz~ 
gra, who are the same as the Thetayer of Franca; 

red labourers and slaves. In towns the com~ 

















ay of a labourer ia 100 dinar (about 

; in Kandabar it amounts to three shahi and 

re (host Std. oF 7d); and ot, Kebal a 
ababi will buy 5 Ibs, of wheat’flour. There are 


two harvests; the most important haa its seed~ 
time in autumn, and its crops are mere an 
snromer. It consists of wheat, barley, 

Ervum ene, Cicer arietinum, ad bea 
Tho other is sown in the en pring, Zant 
reaped in autumn, and consists of rice, the milleta, 
Panicum Italicum, and P. milisceum, Sorghum 





jee, yulgare, Ponicilinis spats, Zen. nay and 


Phaseolus mungo. A third harvest, 
comprises ail the melons and cucumbers, pump- 
kins and gourds. Wheat acd barley are grown 
even, up 9 10,000 feet elovation, Hic is oalti~ 
vated in great ‘quantity at Jalniabad 2000 feet, at 
Kabal 6400 feet, and to a considerable extent ab 
‘Ghami, 7780 foet. Poplara, willows, and date- 
palm treet are extensively lantod, as, well as 
tnulberry, walnut apricot, apple, pote, and peach 
trees, and the ap cm ocatal hich bears 
ia on table frit it is the general food of 
ple. It is made into unleavened bread, 
are the milleta Indian corn heads are 
and eaten asa Inxury ; and Cicer arieti- 
mum (Chana) is is occasionally used, | Penicillaria 
spicata is nt quantities in Daman, 
and in the countries of the Bangaah snd Khatiak; 
Sorghum valgare is the chief grain of 
Barley is grown for horses. 


‘Artificial irriga- 

tion (abi) is carried on by channels, canala, and 
the Karez or subterranean aquoducta, Lallam 
means cultivation by the natural rains. A great 
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variety of mushrooms grow in most parte of the 
country, and constitute a considerable portion of 
the food of eome classes of the peasantry, and 
especially of tho Hindn population of towns. 
‘During the autumn months, large quantities 
of sheep, oxen, and camels are Killed, and cut into 
convenient cises, which are salted and dried in the 
sun, and stored for winter use. The mest thus 
prepared is called Iande. Old horees are similarly 
utilized. The cow, and in some places the buffalo, 
are Kept for the milk they yield. Milk, expecially 
with the peasantry and nomades, is largely used 
as food, ‘After making butter or ghi, the butter- 
milk is used fresh, or made into curds by stand- 


ing, or hastened by the addition of a few drops of W. 


the juice of the tree, or into cheese the 
dried fruit of » eolanaceous plant. The curds are 
also freed from water by pressnre ina cloth; to 
this a little salt ia added, and the handfuls ‘are 
made into small cakes, which are dried hard as a 
stone in the sun, and keep for any length of time. 
‘They are called Krut; and when ‘soft are reduced 
to & paste in a wooden bowl (krut mal), and 
eaten with bread, mest, or vegetables, » quantity 
of boiling ghi being first poured over the mess. 
Tt is the national dish of the Afghans, and is 
eaten with great relisb, though very sour, astrin- 
gent, and greasy. Krutis pure casein, The more 
refined Persians dislike this food, and ridicule the 


Afghans, parodying the Arabic anathema into Kabal 


‘the words, La houla wa li illah Krata Kburi. 

The sheep are two kinds of the fat-tailed breed, 
one with a white fleece, which ia manufactured 
into various home-made stuffs, and is also ex- 
ported; the other with a russet brown or black 
‘wool. These are called Postin sheep, their skins 
being made into posting, and their wool of the 
shearing season made into felta, or woven, and 
ex to Bombay and Karachi and Persia. 
Sheep constitute the main wealth of the nomade 

tion, who use their milk, asalso that of the 
goat and cael, in a similar manner to that of the 
cow 


alo. 

Of wild animals, the equirrol, the otter (sagulnh), 
the jerboa rat (mtish-i-dopa), the ferret, and the 
‘are trapped for their furs and skin. The 
i ‘al over the country; occasionally 
the tiger and the lynx, antelopes, bears, and the 
wild ass occur also the iber, wild goat, bara- 
singha ; porcupines igehoge are common, 
48 also, in the Kohistan-i-Kabal, the di a 
hybrid between a male wolf and the female of the 


wild dog. 

Horses form a staple export from the country. 
The Yaboo is the horse of the country,—stout, 
‘active, and hardy, about fourteen handa bigh, used 
mainly as a besst of burden, though also for 

i ngiand s considerable portion of the iregelar 
cavalry artillery are supplied with them. 
The horees none India es the Kabali are 
chiefly from Maemana and Maahad, but there is 
a mixed breed by Persian horses out of country 
mares. Doet Muhammad Khan made efforts toim- 











‘beads ‘uryeolite, 
‘from ehrysclite, posting 
valued frota’ one to upwards of fifty rupees, the 
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chogs, the khosai felt cloake of Kandahar, and 
wine, are the chief articles manufactured. 

Malachite and copper ore ootur in 
the Koh-i-Asmai, a few miles west of Kabal, 
also in the neighbourhood of Bajawar, north 
of Peshawar. This, with iron and jead, are met 
with in several parte; also sulphur and alkaline 
earths. Coal, called kira, is found in Zurenat 
and Surkbab, and ncar Ghazni on the surface 
of the ground, but is not utilized. Iron occure 
in large quantities in the Permuli district ; quick- 
silver is esid to be found, alao asbestos, which 

called sang-i-pamba. Native sulphate of copper 
said to oceur in the Gul Koh, about 40 mitos 

N. of Ghazni, Lead ore is gaid to he 
al t in the Hazara country: and veina of it 
cour at Kala Mula, Hazrut, Koh-i-Patao, aod 
Argandab, about 32 miles N.W. of Kalat-i-Ghilzsi, 
Chrysolite and soap-stone occur at Shah-makaud, 
‘s hill about 30 miles N. of Kandahar. Sulphur is 
found in small quantity in Herat; also in the 
Hazara country and at Pir-kisri, on the eastern 
confiues of Seistan, At Pirkisri there is said to 
be an active volcano, called Chah-i-Dudi, or 
smoking-well, from which smoke and ashes are 
said to escape. Antimony is said to occur in 
several places, but it is often mistaken for galona, 
Gold and lapis Insult are found at Huladat near 
Bamian, and at Tetalif, north of Kabal, also in the 
and auriferous rocks occur neat Kan- 
dahar. Zino, in the form of its silicate, termed 
zak, is met with in the district of Zoba, in the 
epuntay of the Kakarr clan, Tt is dug out, from 
the soil in earthy nodular fragments of a reddish- 
yellow colour, and eavily cut by a knife. It is 
chiefly used by sword-tnnkers for polishing new 
blades, Nitre is abundant all over the country. 

On the mountains, from 10,000 to 6000 feet, 
are the Cedrus deodara, Abies excelsa, Pinus 
longifolia, larch, the bazel, the yew, Thajn orien- 
talis, juniper, walnut, lemon, wild vine, wild 
peach, almond, the rose, honeysuckle, currant, 
gooseberry, hawthorn, rhododendron, ete, Below 
these, at 6000 to $000 fect above ‘the nea, aro 
acacias, bayborry, Chamsrops humilis, bignonia, 
Salvador Persica, verbena, and other, Tho 
lemon and wild vine are alao met with here. 

‘The walnut and several oaka descend to the 
secondary heights, where they become mixed with 
the sab, the alder, the Pistacia, Arbor vite, 
juniper, and species of astragalus, 

‘The lowest or terminal ridges present a bare 
aspect; trees are rarely ot never met with, and 
shrubs only occasionally ; and the plants met with 
comprise most of those that form the undergrowth. 
or herbal vegetation in the higher ranges, 

Afghanistan and British India are not conter- 
minous. They are ecparated from each other by 
a number of tribes, who are wholly, or in parta of 
their clang, independent. They are the Akazai 
and Hassantsi, adjoining Hazara; the Banecwal, 
Jadun, Momund, Swati, and Utmankhel, beyond 
Peshawar; the’ Afridi, beyond "-shawar and 
Kohat; the Orakzai, Turi, Wazi Taimukbt, 
near Kobst, Buna and Dera Tema. an; tho 
Kuerani, Sheorani, and Ustrana, near De. Temail 
Khan ; the Bozdar, Khetraa, Khoss, and Laghari, 
‘beyond Dera Ghazi Khan; and further aouth the 

i, Gurcbani, Marri, and Marari. These will 
tbe found noticed separately and under the heading 
North-West Frontier Tribes, 
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The two great passes from India into Afghani- 
Btan are the Bolan, from Shikerpur to Kandahar, 
and the Khaibar, from Peshawar to Kabal; the 
Afridi hold the Khaibar and Kohat passes. The 
numerous sections of the Afridi, each headed 
by ite chief, have been usually split up into 
factions, and united only to oppose the rulers 
of the Panjab and of Kabal, and to levy ‘black 
mail’ from travellers and merchants. “All the 
reat invaders and the supreme potentates of 

jorthern India have successively had these Afridi 
in their pay,—Chengiz, Timur, Babar, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed ih, the Barakzai, the Sikhs, and lastly 
the British. To all, these unmanageable moun- 
taineers have been treacherous. They are brave 

‘good soldiers and better marksrne: 

‘The best shots in the Guide Corpe are Afridi, 
and perhapa 200 of them may be found scat- 
tered among the Panjab regiments —Rec. Govt. 
of india, No. 11; Bellew ; Bast India Papers, 

‘aboul and Afyhanistan ; Ferrier's History of the 
Afghans; Masson's Jourarys; M-Gregor's Central 
‘Asia and Afghanistan; Malcolm's Central India; 
Elphinstone's Kingilom of Caubul ; Griffiths ; Cleg- 
horn's Panjab Report; Tod's Rajasthan, 

‘ARIM. Hino, Opiam. 

AFLATUN. Ax. B'dellium ; Commiphora 
Madagascarensis. 

AFRASIAB, a king of Taran, who invaded and 
took Persia, 

AFRICA ia 4600 miles long from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Cape of Good Hope, and has 4100 
miles at greatest breadth, from Cape Verde to 
Cape lafui, Its greater part lies within the 
tropio zone; in the less clevated parts the heat is 
great, and it has a great desert on its north, 
called the Sahara, Its principal rivers are the 








Nile in tho north, tho Niger, the Zaire, Senegal, of 


Gambia, Congo in the west, and Zambesi in the 
east. The Atlas mountain, in N.W. Africa, rises 
10,000 and 18,000 feet in height above the sea; 
Lamalmon, in Abyssinia, is 11,200, and Compass 
mountain, Cape of Good Hope, 10,000. Africa 
in joined’ to Asin by the Isthmus of Saez, 
which is 125 miles scross, and through which, 
in the 19th contury, = canal was drawn, con- 
necting the Red Sea with the Moditerranean. 
Africa was known to the ancient Hindus aa 
Sancha-Dwipa, Until the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, however, little authentic was known to the 
people of Europes to the races of Central Africa, or 
the countries they occupy; but great efforta have 
since been made by Europeans to obtain « know- 
ledge of the country. Mubgo Park, 

Bruce, Livingstone, Baker, Gordon, Burton, 
Speke, Cameron, of Great Britain’ Stanley 





‘ogge, with a French under Count de 
Brits, have all odded "to our’ know of 
it. From unknown times, African races, 

the Negro family, have been seized and sold aa 
slave by each other and by the Arab and 
mors civilised races, amongst whom all the Chi 
tan races of Europe, of the West Indios, 
and §. America, long took a park The 
endeavour to stop this traffic was Grest Britain, 
and thele import into Beitiah India has boon prob 
ited, In the south of Asia they wereatyled Sidi, 
also Habash or Habshi by Mahomedsns,—Habeah 
being their term for Abyssinia These 


AFRICA. 


‘were the principal household slaves and the eunuchs 
af the . Their numbers along the maritime 
states of Arabia, Persia, Belushistan, and Sind 
have been great, and have left @ marked impre 
sion on the pbysicsl features of those of the prior 
races who profess Mahomedanism. Many af the 
Makomedaus of the Peninsula of India, even of 
good family, have exaggerated Negro features, 
The Hindus of the N.W. parts of the Peninsula 
of India havs been the principal slave-deslers on. 
the east coast of Africa, 

‘The latest estimate of the population is 186 
millions, which for an ares of 11} million aquare 
miles gives an average of 16 inhabitanta per 
square mile. One of the latest authorities divi 
tthe popalation of Africa as follows among the 
great families into which ethnologiete have classed 
the peoples :—Negroes, 130,000,000; Hamites, 
20,000,000; Bantus, 13,000,000; Falahs, 
8,600,600 ;| Nubians, 1,600,000; ‘Hottentots, 
50,000. ‘This would ‘give « total population of 
172,560,000. These figures are, of course, only 
spproximate, and the Buntus, according to ¥. M. 

fuller, form even one quarter of tho population. 
of Africa, In the regions of the great lakes, 
there are countries quite as thickly ypled 
as many of the states of Ei Mz Btanley 
tells us of countries of relatively small extent, 
and which yet pomess millions inhabit 
ants According to Behua. the Negro regions 
are by far the most populous parta of the 
continent. Jf the populations are sparse in 
the desert parts, they are very dense in other 
regions, Thus in the Soudan the population is 
estimated at 80 millions, or about 03. per square 
mile; the town of Bida, on the Niger, bas a 

ion of 80,000 inbabitants. ‘The population 
Africa is estimated at about 30 millions, 
and that of Equatorial Africa at 40 millions, 
Etbnologista, however, are not unanimous as to 
the races occupying Africa. An ordinary divi- 
sion of African races is into—(1) the Northern 
and blackest tribes; (2) the ‘and Nuba 
tribes, scattered among the former; (8) the 
Kafir or Bantu tribes, outh of the equator; 
(4) the Hottentota and Bushmen (these two 
being treated aa totally distinct by certain 
ethnologists). Professor Lepsius admits of three 
vyarietios only in one and the samo original Negro 
type, viz, (1) the Northern Negrocs; (2) tho 
Southern or Bantu Negroes; (3) the Cape Negroes, 
He then groups all African also into 
three zones,—(1) the Southern, south of the 
equator, tho Bantu dialects, explored chiefly on 
the west and east coasts, but probably stretching 
across the whole continent, comprising the Hé 








jerero, 
Pongue, Fernando Po, Kafi d Zul 
‘Tehuans (Soto and Rolon), Suabili, ote; (2) Be 





Northern zone, between the equator and Sahara, 
and east as far as the Nile, comprising E6k, Ibo, 
Yorubs, Ewe, Akra or Ga, Otyi, Kra, Vai 
QHande), Temne, Bullom, Wolof, Fula, Sonrhai, 
Kanuri, Teda (Tiba), Logone, Wandala, Bagirmi, 
Konjara, Umale, Dinka, Shillak, Bongo, 
I gob, Nuba, and Barea; (8)the Hamitiozone, 
including the extinct Egyptian and Coptic, the Lib- 
dialects, euch aa Touareg (Kabyli and Amasheg), 
Hise te Reo Hin eames 
a a 

ening Serer) Somali. The Hottentot 

Bushman languages are referred to the same zone. 
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‘The Hamitie languages comprised in the third it 


zone—the Egyptian, Libyan, and Kushitic—are 
alion to Africa. ‘They are all intraders from the 
east, though reaching Africa at different ti 5 
‘nd’ by different roads. Tho true aborigh. 
juclens of African speech is contained in the firm. 
zone, and represented by that class of languages 
which, on account of their strongly marked 
grammatical character, has been called the Bantu 
family, The Banta and Hamitic families of 
speech differ from each other in many of the 
most essential points of grammatical articulation. 
To mention only a few,—the Banta languages are 
ing, the Hamiticanffixing. Bantu grammar 
admits of no gender, to denote sex; Hamitie 
mar does. 
the dialects lie about piecemeal, the inkabitanta 
of one mountain peak do not understand those 
of another, but learn to understand with great 
facility estranged or really strange tribes that 
have settled among them for a short time only. 
This receptivity of language, and more partica- 
larly of the language of gavage and nomadic 
tribes, for foreign influences is illustrated again 
and again in the course of Professor Lepsius's 
arguments, The power of mimicry ia far greater 
among lower than among higher tribes, and it 
extends in the easo of language even to purely 
grammatical turns, Of all the races whom the 
Editor has seen, the Mincopi Negroes ‘of the 
‘Andamans possessed this power of mimicry to 
the greatest degree, and they are in the 
lowest known scale ‘of humanity, There are 
limita, however, even to this, and in ono case 
‘of the Hausa language — Professor 
admits that it cannot be classed as a 
Bantu or prefixing dialect modified by Hamitio 
neighbours, but that it is realy a Hamitic, 
more eepecially Libyan language, surrounded 
‘nd modified by Bantu speech. a similar 
proces of reasoning he excludes the Hottentot 
language also from the African femily pro- 
perly 20 called, and brings these people in the 
south in connection with the Kusbites in the 
north, from whom they wore separated by the 
premure of Banta tribes, recovering the eastern 
territory that had for a time been wrested fram 
them by Kushite invaders, On maps Nubia 
generally extends south from the first cataract 
aver the whole breadth botween the Nile and the 
Sea as far aa Habesh, south-cast beyond 
Chartum, south and south-west along the White 
Nile to the Bahr-el-Gazal. But Lopsins, though 
admitting the presence of scattered Nubian tribes 
in the south, more particularly about Kordofan 
and the neighbouring bills, fixes on the Nile as 
the natural frontier between the true Nubian, 
sometimes, though wrongly, called Berber, in the 
weat, and Kushitictribescoming from theeast, these 
g represented by the modern Bejes as their 
moat advanced post. What gives an additional 
interest to these Nubian tribes, is that they alone 
among African races have something like a bis- 
tory, fo be oa on the monuments of their neigh ‘neigh- 
ours tians. The Egyptians distingui 
from the earliest times habrees the red or brown 
southern race and the Negroes, who are called 
Nahai, Among these the Uaua occupy 8 pro- 














iinent place eo far back as the third millennium betray 


before our era, and they are identified by i 
Wine Mehine Wizdnor he povealea Nevin 
x 


In and about Kordofan, where it 
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‘ions which are found scattered over the 
country occupied by Nubian tribes, and beyond 
so far as the confluence of the White the 
Blne Nile, are of Nubian or Kushite origin, has 
never been determined. There inscriptions have 
their own alphabet, running from right to left ; 
and considering that the words are divided, as 
‘they are in the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, 
there is no reason why we should despair of secing 
them deciphered before long. Professor Lepsius 
thinks that they are not Nubisn,—that is to say, 
not Negro, but Kushitie,—and that the key to be 
applied to their interpretation should be looked 
for in the Beja, and not in the Nubian language. 
‘The ocean has afforded great facilities tor the 
interel ‘of commodities with the Aziatic con- 
tinent; for the Arabian Sea, that pert of the 
Indo-African Ocean on the south of Arabia, in- 
‘clading the Red Sea, hus 6000 miles of seaboard, 
‘and the races occupying it have, from pre- 
Bistoric times, eastwards; and there 
are Negro and Negrito races to the extreme east 
of the Archipelago. In tho Andamans are the 
diminutive Mincopi, in the Malay Peninsula are tho 
Semang, in the Philippines and New Gumea and 
its neighbouring islands are the Papuan.— 
AL A. Rabaul, in the Bulletin of the Maracities 
Geographical Socicty ; Times, 28th October 1879. 
AFRIDI, the moat important, if not the most 
powerful, of all the tribes to the west and south- 
‘West of Peshawar. The Afridi country extends 
from the right bank of the Kabal river for about 
50 miles nearly due south, marching with the 











British border all this distance A of 
their land projects into British territory between 
the two principal frontier stations of Peshawar and 


Kohat, ‘The Kohat pass is 15 mniles longand three or 
four in breadth. Mr, Elphinstone says the Afridi 
are the greatest robbers arnoogat the Afghans, have 
no sense of honour, and he never heard of 
any one hiring an escort of Kbaibari to secure his 
paasage throngh their country. Major Matheson 
described them 2s avaricious, desperately fond 
of money, their fidelity measured By the length 
‘of parse of the seducer ; they are itomoral in their 
care of their women, they marry the widows of 
deceased brothers. Colonel ae ateges adds that 
ruthless, cowardly robbery, cold-blooded, treacher- 
‘ous murder, are to an Afridi the salt of life; as 
he has lived,—a shameless, cruel ravage —s0 he 
dies. Yet the Afridi is, on the whole, the finest 
of the Pathan races on the British border. If 
there were no ebance of robbing or murdering » 
‘traveller before his reaching: the door of an Afndi, 
he would be offered such food ns was availabl 
‘The men do nothing; the women all the 
duties of daily life and all field labour. They 
hold the Khaibar and Kohat passes, through which. 
in succession the invaders ot India in former times 
bave come, and the Afridi have received tribute 
from them all Chengiz, Timur, Babar, Nadir 
Shab, the Barakzai, the Sikh, and lastly’ the 
British, have all paid money to the Afridi for 
isdion to enter their passes, or for their aid, 
or for their passivensss, in time of war, and to 
all, from the first to the last, they have been 


fs 
and altogether unt 3, they are ready to 
one another, and tive ta l mal feed. 
‘Their hills above and about the Khaibar pase are 
difficult for military operations. The high lands 
7 





AFSANTIN. 


of Tirah, which stretch far back into the interior, 
and in’ which the Afridi, together with the 
Orakzai and others, take up ‘their summer abode, 
‘are accessible from Kobat, and possess a climate 
congenial to Europeans, The Khsibari are 
Jean but muscular men, with long, gaunt faces, 

high noses and cheek-bones, and black 
‘They wear dark blue fnrbens, 2 and long dark biae 

tonics, sitting close to the bod y. but Teaching 
the middle of the leg. The Adam ‘hel andthe 
Aka Khel can bring into the field more than 
five thousand fighting men, The Adam Khel 
Afridi consists of four clans, namely, the Gullee 
Khel, with 980 fighting men; the Asher Khel, 
with 760; the Jowaki, with 1040; and the 
Huseun Kbel, with 880; making in all 8660, 
The Aka Khel have five clans, —Bussee Khel, 
8 it Khel, Asher Khel, Sultan Khel, and 
Mudar Khel," with a fotce of fighting men 
amounting to nearly 2500.—MacGregor, N.W.F. 

AFSANTIN. An. Artemisia Indica. 

Pleats Pers. Shining, glistening. Afshani 
ph per eprinkled or studded with gold- 
edi India when writing to persons of 








ae TSE AR, a Purki tribe who supported Shab 
Tamail See Kajar; Kazzilbash ; Khorasan. 

AFTAB. Pers. Tho sun, Tho attab-gir 
is o round, fint, vertical parasol, carried to 
shade of rank, by special permission o 
the sovereign, and usnally vebiacined. idk a 
family device. The sunshade is an emblem of 
rank in eastern countries; it is held by « servant 

tect hia master from the rays of the sun. 
Tee alo need a2 flog or filam at the ceremonies 
of the Muharram. 

AFTABAH. poms. A brass ewer, used for 
reshing hands by pooring water from it on the 
hands, the water falling into basin called Silchi. 
‘These are the Ibreek and Tisht of the Arabs. The 
European mode of washiug hands or feet in a basin 
is deemed wholly unclean. 

AFTIMUN. Pans. Cuscuta reflexa, 

AFZAL KHAN, a general of Mahammad Ada! 

Shah of Bijapur, whom Sivaji induced to sppenr 
‘conference, and took the opportunity of 
tiassnating, October 1659. 

AFZELIA BIJUGA. A. Gray. A timber 
tree of the Andamans and of the islands in the 
‘Whilst every other kind of ¥ and 
eaten with the fingers, cannibal food is 
touched only with forks, generally made of the 
‘wood of the Nokonoko Sanaa oc equisetifolia, 
Forek,) or the Vesi (Afzelia bijuga, 4. Gray), 
‘bearing curious, often obscene names, and having 
‘three or four tong prongs, The reason given for 
this devistion from the general mode of eating, is 
a widely opread belief that fingers which have 
touched bokola ‘apt to generate cutaneous 
diseases when oon in contact with the tender 
“ of children. — Galton's Vacation Tourists, 


268. 

P XGA, written Aigha and Aka in Tarkiah— 
means 8 noble, 2 commander, but is assamed 
persons in civil life. It is also spplied to 


eunuchs, 
AGA-KARA, Txt. Mimordica dioeca, Roz- 
GA KHAN, a Persian noble long 


Bombay : ‘the heredi Pir or religious q 
the Khojab sect. sar or cogom hak 

















AGANHOTRI, 


1881, and was succeeded by his son. The family 
are descendants of former rulers af Persia, 
AGALLOCHA WOOD, Eagle-wood. 
An, Emo. Jay, Mau. 
- Busy. ” ” 





‘Aglay 
This is the wood of the Aquilaria agallocha, 
Rosh. Tt is much throughout the Kast as 
‘@ perfume. The best specimens appear to be a 
mass of resin in decayed wood, and melt away 
under heat, giving forth a very fragrant odour. 
‘The troe ia tnld to be void of it whon in a healthy 
state, and only to exude this resinous substance 
‘wheu in decay, or even after it has died. ‘There 
appears to be at least three kinds of Agallocha or 
wood-aloes, the trees producing whi 
fully identified. Dr. Roxburgh, followed by Dr. 
Royle, admits doubifully the existence of twa, 
viz, the Aquilaria agallocba of Roxburgh, aud 
Aquilaria ovata, Cor., the Garo do Malacca of 
Lamarck; and an inferior sort is anid to be de- 
rived from Exececaria agallocha, which need not 
be taken into account. But Loureiro maintains 
that the best lign-aloes or Calambac, which ap- 
to be the Ud-i-kamari of the Indian bazaars, 
is detived from tree which he ealle Aloerylon 
um. Dra, Roxburgh and Royle consider 
Malayan Agila, the Aquila and eagle-wood of 
commence, and the Ud-i-Hindi of the besaate, 10 
be tho produce of Aquilatin agallochs, which 
grows plentiful to the north-east of Benga), and 
Shatin probably identical with A. ovata of 





Rogie. The Aloerylon agaloahamn of 
8 scented wood used by the Chinese, in 
Joedictue and p and is ald to bi 280 
the owt. in Suraatra,, ‘The lign-aloos brongl 


pers is is pee nse of ie] ay on be 
fergui Islands, and im into 
the Say rece, ‘Specimens of Amboyna a alg 
of the odoriferous sandal-wood from Timor, clove 
wood, and other choice woods from the Moluccas 
and Prince of Wales Island, were went to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, The Hakims of India 
administer Agallocha wood in their electuaries in 
combination with spices, atabergris, ete—Dra, 
Honigberger; Mason; O'Shaughnessy ; Eltiot’s Flor. 
Anthriea ; Simmonds; Exhibition of 1851. 
pe AGALMATOLITE. ie = 
o10-FmD. stone, . .  BNo. 
each Him, | Figure 


Hh 
called it it Pagodalite, from its bein; 
pon from China in Sgures, pagodas, ator 
also Swamy stone, te. deity stone. It is found 
i Mysore, near Chutia Nagpur; 
also in China, in N’gan-hwui and Kiang-si, and 
is there cut into ornamental figurea,— Smith; 
Cot. Ouseley in Bl. As. Trans., eet Reports 
‘by Dr, Buist. See Bami Ston 
AGAMA SASTRA, a bares of one vot a: 


Agama,one ofthe "rch: 
ocr minase of rains oa 
"AGAMID SS, Peay of reptiles, See Rep- 


1G ANHOTRI orAgaihoti. Hino. Abrahman 
‘who maintains « perpetual fire in his house. 
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waratn, 

‘An advance of moncy for any undertaking. 
‘The system of advances, aa well as earnest money, 
is common in all the east. 

AGAR. Hsp, Asalt pit, Agari,asalt-maker. 

AGARA. Sans, Aquilaria agallocha, 2. 

AGAR-AGAR, Matar. 

Kyouk puen, . . Bun. Edible sea-weed, . 
Hai-ted, Haitesu, Cars, 

Agar-agar is the Malay name for the tenacious 
jelly or glue made from the sea-weeds, Encheuma 
spinosum, Ag. ; Gracilaria lichenoides, Grey; G. 
confervoides, Grey; Gigartina tenax and Plocaria 
eandida. The Chinese name Hai-tsai means 


‘Tax. 
mon: 





Ene, 


sea vegetable, and it is one of the Kyouk 
puen of the Burmese. It is imported into China 
from the Eastern Archipelago, though the 


Chinese likewise manufacture it for  them- 
selves, and apply it as sizo to many useful 
Prurpotes, and use it as food. Th bamboo lattice 
work of lanterns is covered with paper anturated 
‘vith didn pian, which whew dried ie semictrans- 
potent. Ite alo used in peper and silk manu 
juctures. It is incomparable as » paste, and is not 
Tiable to be enten by insoets, "When boiled with 
sugar, it forms a sweet glutinous jelly, called in 
Canton, Wong-leung-fan, which is tised as asweet- 
mont, and sold on stalls in the streets, When 
cooked with sugar, it resembles ealf's-foot jelly. 
It is brought from New Holland and New Guines 
and other adjacent islands. Between 400 and 
500 pikals aro imported annually by the Chinese, 
at a prime cost of from 1 to 2 dollars per pikul. 
Tis cheapness and admirable qualities as » paste 
render it worthy the attention of other countries. 
Three kinds of Agar-agar were sent to the 
Exhibition of 1862 from Malacca, The first 
quality was from a sort of Tripe de Roche, 
edible sea-weed which grows on the rocks 
ake covered by the tide. ‘This is much used for 
moking a kind of jelly, which is highly eateemed 
both by Europeans and natives for the delicacy 
of its flavour, and is exported to China at 198. 
per 188} Tbs. The Agar-agar of the second 
quality, from Macassar and the Celebes, is an 
Cdible nea-weod collected on the submerged banks 
in the neighbourhood of Macassar by the Baju 
Laut or soa gipties, for exportation to China, 
price 125 Gd per 1894 The, The Ayaragur of 
‘ingapore is collected on the reefs and rocky 
submerged ledges in the neighbourhood of Sipga- 
Pore, and constitutes the buik of the cargoes of 
the "Chineso junks on their return voyages. 
The quantity shipped from Singapore is abont 
10,000 pecule annually, Though deserving 
of being better known, it does not appear to 
‘be an article of Judian import, or, if so, it is 
tin under some other ‘name. The 
whole thallus of the Ceylon moss, Piocaria ean- 
dida, is sometimes imported lon, and 
used in Britain for dressing silk goods. —Hon, A. 
Morrison; Exh. Jur. Reports and Catalogue 
Simmonds; Tomlinson ; Williams’ Middle Kingdom. 
AGARAB. Dos. Achyranthes aspera, 
-AGAREAH, a small but very thriving tribe of 
Hindu cultivators in the Tributary Mahals, called 
Agareah, it ia anid, from having come from Agra. 





They are tall, well-made, with high Aryan features 
39 
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AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. 


and tawny complexions. They allow widows to 
; but afterwards, 


Te-matry, and they bury the dead 
when the bones are Gry, the p 
part of the skull are taken up and conveyed by 
‘the representative of the deceased to the Ganges, 
‘This service is often neglected. The bones taken 
‘are called Ashts or Ashtang, aa representing the 
eight parts of man. Some of their women are 
very pretty, bright-looking creatures, of reddi 
light-brown complexion; fine glossy, long black 
Lair; very bright eyes, remarkable for the clear- 
ness of the white of the eyo; slight, florible, 
graceful figures; teoth white and 5 faces 
not disfigured by paint, and no godna or masks of 
tattooing except on bands and legs. ‘The hair ia 
very neatly and elaborately dressed, secured by a 
large silver ornament, Atong them many have 
grey eyes, and long eyelashes are m prevailing 
feature. In Gangpur, whore there are some three 
‘or four thousand Agareabs, all Agareah fernsles 
are regarded as witches, ‘There is among all 
classes in Gangpur a widespread and xooted 
belief in witchcraft. Jt is equally dreaded by the 
wildest and by the most civilised of the people, 
and Agereah women have often been badly treated, 
to drive the spirit out of them, or make them give 
up the black art. In Gangpur there are old women, 
professors of witchcraft, who stealthily inatrock 
the young girls. The later are all eager to bo 
taught, and are not considered proficient till a 
selected to be experimented on, 
is destroyed by the potency of their mantras of 
spells, 20 that the wife whom a man takes to his 
bosom has probably done her tree, and ia confident, 
in the belief that she can, if she please, dispose 
of her husband in the same manner if he make 











fine forest tree, 


himself: eable.—-Dation, Eth, of Bengal, 823, 
AGAR'H. Bexa. The grentrice or dian erop 
of the year, sown in Asurh, June—July, and out 


in the latter bali of Aghan, December. 
AGARI? A servile caste in Cuttack, bullock- 


vers or slaves. 
AGARICACER of Lindley, the muabroom 
tribe of plants, comprising the genera Agaricus 
and Lycoperdon, Mushrooms grow in. India 
during the rains, but are little used by Europeans, 
from the difficulty experienced in distinguishing 
the poisonous from the edible kinds. Some are 
found in all the bazaurs of India, and are em- 
ployed in native medicine. Agaricus igneus, 
jarikun, Hix, is a mushroom of the Panjab. 
icusgubocrentus, Cooke, of China, referred alo 
te the sub-genus Plotrotas, ia alle to be British 
\garicus uimarius, It ja a den: , drying 
readily, and i used in tho Straits Setilementa for 
food. ' Agaricus fammeus is a large excellent 
edible mushroom of Kashmir, A species used 
in the Panjab is there called shirian snd batbakei 
and A. foseulaius, Cooke, occurs in the Kabal 
hill—Von Mueller; Mason; Faulkner; Honig- 
berger; Voigt; Fries; Cooke. 
AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS, Z., Mushroom. 











Moksha, Cumas. Manskhel,  Kasinem. 
Khambab,. . Samarogh, =. Pusu. 
‘Chattri, . . Hsp. 


‘This is the common mushroom ; it is largely eaten 
in most places where it grows. It inaleo extensively 
dried for future consumption, and is asid to pre- 
serve ite flavour tolerably wall. ‘The same species 
also appesrs to grow commonly in Kashmir and 
Kulla, sparingly in Lahore, and abundantly in 


AGARIYA. 


Afghanistan, where Bellew states that the poor 
‘use it Taegely as food. In Kashmir, the 
say that the edible mushroom is always white, 
the poisonous kinds, called herar, always 
dark-coloared, and that they have no other test of 
the quality. Dried mushrooma (genorally small) 
are officinal in the Panjab.—Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
Panjab Plants, 267. 

AGARIYA, descendants of the original Thuge, 
who, after being expelled from Debli, settled for 
# time at Agra. 

AGARWAL. an important branch of the Mar- 
wari mercantile race, comprising many of the 
wealthiest traders and bankers in Hindustan. 
According to Sir Henry Elliot, they derive their 
tame from Agroha in Hariana, whence they origin 
ally migrated to other ween after the 
of that place by Shahab-ud-Din Gori in 1194, 
Common tradition refers their name and origin to 

‘Agarwal is one of the 84 Gach’ha 
, and most of its members 





AGASALA of Ms 
AGASA-TAMA 
AGASI. Taw. Aj 
Aa tery ans ‘a small 





-andiflora, Desv. 
of Rajputs in the 


Benares di smelling: 
*AGASTY.Ara a name famed throughout all the deri 


Tamil parts of the south of the Poninsula of 
India as that of a sage, native of Tibet, who 
introduced literature and the sciences amon; ae 
Tamil race. The name occurs in the Rig 
and the Puranas, but the tales about him elated 
by the Tamil people are derived from the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata. The writings attributed 
‘to him are in verso, in the Tamil lan; and 
contain in all 19,647 stanzas on ncieat hatory, 
religion, theology, magic, exorcism, purification, 
ne, divenses, leprosy, botany, materia 
mi ‘pharmacy, prescriptions, chemistry, sin 
gad ecioee bas Dds have evidnily ioan teens 
Posedby dierent nuthors, who bave assumed this 
literary name, aud some of thom are of so recent 
8 date oa after the arrival of Europeans i in a 
country. The traditions amongst the Tamil peop] 
connected with this name are #0 intermedi with 
fable, that it is impossible to separate tho truth. 
He ia celebrated in northern India aa a moaha- 
muni, or holy rishi, and is traditionally said to 
de the loader into the south of the first and most 
influential colony of brahmans, 3.c. 500. The 
‘Vindbys mountains are fabled to have, at his 
command, prostrated themselves before him, by 
which is understood that he penetrated through 
their defiles, and he is said to have advanced south- 
‘warda to Cape Comorin, but also to have settled 
in Kolapur. He is called by way of eminence 
Tamir Muni, the Tamil sage, and is ssid to have 
acquired great influence at the court of Kulase- 
khuea, she Smt Pandyan king, for whose in- 
struction composed numerous clementary 
treatises, amongst which the most celebrated. is 
his arrangement of the grammatical principles 
of the Tamil language. He is mythologically 
Tepresented as identical with Canopus, the bright- 
est star in the extreme southern sky in Indis 
and he is asid to have been the son of Mithra, 
the sun, and Varuna, oonjointly, and to have beet 








bom in water jar and bo if worshippe 
teaw “Agasty, 
Oriiodor Tamil ‘Hindus bolere be faa 


+ purpoves, and the Barmese have 8 a 


AGATHOCLES, 


alive, though invisible to ordinary oyes, and 
that "he resides m komen on the fine conical 


1, commun call 
Reuwtiyats fill from hich the Porm 
pari, the sacted river of Tinnevelly, takes its 
¥ise.—Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar; Calcutta 
Christian Intelligencer for 1861, p. 6; Wilon's 
Hind, Theat. i. p. 313; Rev. W. Taylor ; As, Soc 
p. 218. See Hindu. 

"AGABTY A. Sansr. ‘The star Canopus. 
MATS ofiatae ae raineraly ek one 
in great al ce in several parte at 
volcanic outburst in the Dekban, and are 
there very abundantly swept into the bed of 
Godavery and Kistoa rivers; 
yasisty in other ps 
the agates and other silicioue minerale in the 
amygdaloid rocks on the banks of tho Seena 
rer, between Sholapur and Ahmadnaggur, are 
of great gize and in profusion; but the most 
beautiful are brought from Cambay, hence called 
Cambay stones and Godavery pebbles. The bur- 
nishers of the bookbinder and other mechanics 
are made of agates. Agates are valued for orna- 
ment, and are manufactured into cups, rings, seals, 
handles for knives and forks, sword-hilts, beads, 
-bottles, snuff-boxes, ete. The name is 
iad troen Achinten & river in Blatlp. 
AGATHARCHIDES, a writer of the 2d cen- 
tury 3¢., who gave an account of the com- 
mercial intercourse between Egypt and Arabia 
and India, His writings are preserved in Diodorus 
and Photios, He mentions cinnamon and cassin 
‘as among the articles itoported, and states that 
cies. can ane, — India to the ports of Sabsn, 
en.— Vincent's Com. ; Blph. 167. 
OATHS “AUSTRALIS, Hort, The Kawrie, 
or New Z pine, the Dammara Australis, 
Lambert, one of the Conifers, in its native 
forests attains ® considerable height, with a 
ht, olean stem, which, from its lightness and 
ness, has been found "well calculated for the 
tnasis of ships, Tt is easily worked, and takes a 
high polish. Te Yields shard, brittle resin Tike 
maatic, which is chewed by the natives Its soot 
— used ie tattooing —Dr. Riddell; Eng. Cyc. ; 
Kohat LORANTHIFOLIA. Salisb. 
Dammara loranthifolis, Z. | Pinus dammare, L, 
‘Theot men, . . Bvaw,|DammarPine,, . ENG, 
‘A large tree, found on the very summits of the 
mountains of Am} ate, and in many of 
the Molucca Islands. Griffith mentions a tree 
under that name aa a member of the Tenasserim 
flor, and which fe Barmee call Theos man ce 
r. The leaf is t 5 
fama poe, ‘put the Tenamesia tres in not knows 
to yield pong dammar. The timber of the Archi- 
pelago tree is represented to be light and of 
inferior quality, aly unfit for any situation 
exposed to wet, but answering tolerably well for 
in-door purposes. The wood of the Tenasserim 
tree, on the contrary, is white, rather light, and 
bears a considerable resemblance to some kinda of 
pine. Je i used by Burmese carpenters for various 

















that the ‘beans of balances of their ought 
to be formed of thia wood.—Drs. Griffith, Mason, 
ond Riddell; Eng. Cyc. 
AGATHOCLES, one of the Greck 


scoemon 
of Alexander, who reigned in Bactria 5.c. 247. 
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AGATHOTES CHERAYTA. 


AGATHOTES OHERAYTA. G. Don. 
Swertia cheyrata, Buck, 
mm _Yaoemoan, Wall 
Eye, | Ohirsteka, . . SANSE. 
‘Hirwp, | Shayraif,’". 1. Taw. 
| Silasatty,. . > Ten 


Mazar. 

Thia plant hes smallish bright yellow flowern 
Ts grows in Nepal, the north of India, and the 
Morang hills, It is one of the most esteemed of 
Jndian medicinal planta. It ie gathered when the 
flowers begin to decay, and ia dried for use. Ita 
hitter propertion are'in high estimation with 
European practitioners in India, who use it 
instead of gentian, for which it is'a perfect sub- 
stitute. The root ia the bitterest part of the 
plant, and thie bitter principle is easily imparted 
to water or alcohol. According to Mr. Batiley, ‘it 
contains a free acid, a bitter resinoua extractive, 
with mach gam, and chlomates, with sulphates 
of potass and lime.’ It is best in preparation as 
‘1 cold infusion or watery extract, or a tinctare, 
but not in decoction ; even an infusion made 
warta water is apt to produce headache. To form 
# cold infusion, a pint of water should not stand 
more than twenty minutes on half an ounce of the 
braised plant. “It tends to produce @ regular 
action of the alimentary canal. During its use 
the bile becomes more abandant and healthy in 
character. The tendency to excess of acidity in 
the stomach, with disen, of flatus, is much 
reatnined by ita une.” These qualities tit in a 
most peculinr degree for the kind of indigestion 
which occurs in gouty permone. It may, when 
necessary, be associated with alkaline ‘tions: 
or with scids; the latter are goncrally proferable. 
‘The same remark applies to ite employment in the 
treatment of ecrofula, As a remedy against the 
languor and debility which affect many persons 
{a summer and putumn, nothing is equal to the 
cold infusion of thia plant. Tt may be taken 
twice or even more, frequently daily, for » con- 
siderable time; then discontinued, and afterwards 
resumed, Children take it more readily than most 
other bitters, It ia found to be a very efficacious 
remedy in India against intermittenta, larly 
when associated with Gailandina bonduc or Car- 
anga nuta, Ita im worm cases has 
cured for it the name of worm-sced plant. ‘The 
extract ia given with great benefit in some forme 
of diarthoa and dyuentery, particularly if combined 
with ipecacuan, cnger ts tendency of which it 
very markedly controle, The parts of the 
that, are cbiofly used in medicine are the dri 
stalks with pieces of root adhering to th 
tincture ia formed of it with peel and car” 
damoms—Rozb,; Useful Plants, quoting Don in 
Lon. and Hin. Phit. Mag.; Wallick, Plante As. 
Rarior., etc, Bee Chiretis. 

AGATI GRANDIFLORA. Dess. 


tat 
= 








. . grandifiors, Z. 
4 gandiform, De Zacky, gresiifors, 
ata eneR, vy, Seabanie, Pers. 





A small, delicate tree from 20 to 80 feet high, 
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AGAVE AMERICANA. 


of only a few yeam' duration. It is generall 
shoes ter ream dumtion Its genaraly 
the natives encourage its growth, for the sake of 
the leaves and tender pods, which they use in their 
curries. Tt is in flower and fruit most part of the 
year. The legumes grow to 12 or 18 ioches 
Jong, and the tender leaves and young legumes are 
auch used in food by all clauses of the natives. 
The tree is employed for training the hetel plant 
Piper betle). "It admits the sun's beams and the 
Mind better than any other of its height, being 
thin of branches leaves, particularly after it 
is more than one year old, and it iaof avery quick 
‘The wood is only fit for fuel.” Cattle 
eat the leaves and tender parte, It has large 
showy flowers. An infusion of ita leaves is given, 
on the Malabar coast, in cases of catarth. Dr. 
Shortt. of Maiiras has strongly recommended ita 
extended cultivation, to provide green food for 
cattle and sheep. He sips 5000 trees can be 
grown on a cawny of land (6400 square yard 
which in six weeks would furnish 4 ton of leaves, 











h Roxburgh; Graham in Thomson's Records of 


General Science, iv. p. 115, 
AGAVE AMERICANA, Z. American aloe. 








| Aloe Amerionpa, Rumph, 

Bana. Kale kaatela, « » Sara 

=e A ae ‘aM. 

La-Sung Ms, >; Cnix. | Pita kalabenth ” 
Hakus, Hal Biagar, Mis, | Panam kntalay,’ 7, 
Jangil’ wnanss, J. ‘Anni kattaley,. . 
wa as” pao. |e ata TE 
‘Wilayati Kantali,” Pay. | Y ” 


‘The agave genus of plants belongs to the 
natural ‘ordet Amaryleche The epecien are 
known by the namo of Amorican aloes, and pro- 
duce clusters of long atiff fleshy leaves, collected 
in a circle at the top of a very short atem, and 
bearing flowers in & long terminal woody scape 
‘A. Amecicana ia a native of America, within the 

from the plains to elevations of 10,000 fect, 
but is ‘now common in every part of India, and 
ins naturalized in the south of Europe. It is much 
valued as a hedge plant ; but its chief importance 
arisea from the excellent fibres which it yields, 
fazailiarly known aa Pita thread. ‘Tho usual mode 
‘of preparation is to cut the leaves, and throw 





pro- them Be pas for three or more days, when 


they are taken out, macerated, and scraped with 
a bluntish instrament; but the best ia 
obtained by erushing the leaves, when fresh, 
and scraping them. ‘The leaf fibres aro liable to 
rot, owing to a milky viscid juice contained in 
them. ‘This is, however, considerably obviated by 
very hard crushing or ‘pressure between heavy 
cylinders, which, by getting rid of all the moisture, 
renders them more pliable for weaving and other 
purposes. They are much nsed for lashing bales 
Of calico, Aa tog-inea for skips, hey aro Soma 
tobe very durable, and far superior to ropes 
coir, country hemp, or jute. A bundle of tho 
fibre bore 270 Ibs., that of Russian hemp 
160 Ibe. Dr. Wight found some cord of it 
bore $62 lbs. In Tinnevelly it sells from 20 to 
40 rupees the candy of 500 Ibe., and at Madras 
7 amaund. In 1853-54 were 
the Western coast $850 cwt., vah 


ly suited B 
ropes, ete., an‘ might be advant 
teol in the manuiacture of paper. "In Maxton, 
they prepare & fermented liquor from the stem 
1 





AGAVE CHINENSIS. 


tho dried flowering stems are used as an impene- 
table thatch. An ettract of the leaves is used to 
make a Jather, like soap; and the leaves, split 
longitudinally, are employed to sharpen razors on, 
serving the purpose af @ strop, owing to the 
Partiles of alloa they contain, © The roots are 
jaretic and anti , and are brought to 
Enrope mixed with sarsaparille. The Mexicans 
make a paper of the fibres of Agave leaves laid 
in layers—Smith; Drs. Wight, Stewart, Paxjab 
Planis; Royle’s Fibrous Plants; Roxb.’ ii. 167; 
‘Simmonds’ Veg. Prod.; Mad. Bz. Jur. Reports; 
Uneful Plants. 








GAVE CHINENSIS, the T’u-ch’in-hiang of 
the Chinese, plant of Formosa, yielding fibre, 
and used medicinally. 





Ghi-kumar, . . ” 
Common in gardens throughout India.—Hozb. 
AGAVE VIVIPERA. Linn. 

‘MacLean. 


Kenta, . 
Pitha, Kathald, . TAM. 








K 
Bastard Aloe, - 


‘ENG. 


Sta Fibre, 
‘Silk grass, . . . ENG.| Pitha Kalabanths, Tam. 
This is common throughout India; planted in 


8, it grows luxuriantly without auy further 
baneatioat and, capable of being extended 


in ony soil. In the Lucknow jail, rope aud 
sack-cloth have been made of it. A good Abre, 
leaves, 


Jong, in tho etapa, in procured from # 
which aro allowed’ to rot in water for twenty 
days, are then beaten on a plank and again 
thcroogtly washed, A strong and useful cordage 
is ms a them, as well as mats, ropes, etc. 
In South Arcot, these fibres sell at 30 rapess the 
candy. In the Mavras Exhibition of 1855, a good 
imon 


specimen of fibre from this plant was contribated 
‘Dr. Kirkpatrick, It was long in the staple, 
|, and atrong, been prepared without 


rotting, by the siinple process of beating, scraping, 
ind washing. The vame of *eilk-geass* elvo ot 
applied to the A. yuocmofolia. The fibres of the 
A. vivipera are said to equal in strength the 
‘dest hemp. Useful Plants, Royle, p. 43, Juries’ 
Re 


“AGAVE YUCCEFOLIA, 9 plant naturalized 
in India, capable of yielding ‘Abres.—Royle, p. 43. 

AGELLA? A wood of this mame was ex- 
hibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. It was 
light-coloured, with a fine even grain, and it 
appeared admirably adapted for farniture and 
many domestic purposes. It was said to bo 
abundant in Malabar, and had been used for a 
variety of purposes by the railway eugineers; 
ap. gr. 0°74.—M. E. of 1857. 

AGGANA BUTTAN, a discourse of Buddha, 


Boe Wijao. 

"AGHANT. ae She a ot ral se 
airs, particularly the Kabir-ul-Aghani, compl 
fn the 10th cenhlry by Abul Faraj Ali, for which 
he got 2000 dinar from the Sultan of Syria and 
his visir Ibn Ebad; copies of it were sold in 
Baghdad for 4000 drachms of silver. 

AGHAT, in Ahmedabad, a stone inscribed 
with the terms of sale, erected in afield. [tise 
stone-deed of sale. They usually bear on the top 
a tation of the sun and moon. Aghatiys, 
land held rent-free. 

AGHOR, a river in Mekran(?). In its bed 





are several mud volcanoes, in the form of jete of pofages, 
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AGHORA. 


Jiquid mud, known as Ram Chandar ki kup, tho 
wells of Ram Chandar. See Orit; Ram Chandar, 

‘AGHORA, a namo of Siva in hie terrible 
form. 


AGHORA, a depraved sect of Hindn devotees, 
who practise the most disgusting, filthy, and im- 
pure rites, their food being ordure and carrion, 
‘and, it in’ said, human flesh; where not insane, 
wuch of this is imposture, the object being to 
excite the wonder of the bebolders, and make 
them believe in the utter indifference of the 
A to worldly enjoyments, They are ogres; 
indeed, the similitude of the word to Aghori ia 
noticeable. They go about nude, with a fresh 
human skull in their hands, of which they had 
previously eaten the putrid ficsh, and afterwards 
scraped out the brain and eyes with their fingers, 
into which is poured whataoever is given them +o 
drink, and to this they pretend to be indifferent 
whether it be ardent spirits or milk or foul water. 
The Aghora is an object of terror and dixgust, 
Hindus, however, look on these wretches with 
veneration, and none dare to drive them from 
their doors. They were among the warst of the 
many turbulent and troublesome inhabitants of 
Benares, and there is scarcely a crime or enormity 
which bas not, on apparently good grounds, been 
lnid to their charge, There are aaid to have been 
Aghora ascetics in the neighbourhood of Abu from 
the most ancient times, and formerly to have been 
cannibals, hence their other namo, Mard-khor. 
One of the ancient Hinda dramatista, Bhava Bhutta, 
who flourished in the 8th century, io bis drama 
of Malati and Madhava, has mado powerful use of 
the Aghora in a scene in the temple of Chamunda, 
where the heroine of the play is decoyed in order 
to be sacrificed to the dresd goddess Chamunda or 
Kali. The disciple of Aghora Ghanta, the high 














priest who ia form the horrible rite, by name 
‘Kalapa Kandsls,’ is interrupted in bis invocation 
to Chamundi 





by the hero Madhava, who thus de~ 
. ‘ilson' 


scribes tho soene (Act V., scene 1, H. H, Wilson's 
Translation) :- 





“Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With qrowding and malignant fends,” ‘The flames 








‘From faneral pyres sonrve lend their eullen Light, 
wit fleshly prey, to dissipate 
‘The fenrfal gloom that hetpe them round, 
‘Wall, be I seek, and must address them, 
. * 


Fe a ll msl 
Somme, ly the tacnal cole ied 
‘Strange ike foxes, fiit across ; 
From the rod hair of shel lant bodies dara, 
‘The meteor blato, or from their mouths that stretch 
‘From ear to car, thickest with numerous fangs, 
Op eyes, on besids, on brows, the radiance aftéams, 
And now I soe the goblin host: each stalke 
‘On legs Itke palm-trees, a gaunt skeleton, 
‘Whore fleshlees bones are bound by starting einews, 
And soantly cased in black and shrivelled akin, 
Lito tall and withered trees by lightning soath 
‘They move, and as amidet their sapless tronka 
‘The mighty serpont ourls, so in each mouth, 
Wide yawaing lolls the Yast blood: dripping tonguo, 
‘They mark my coming, and the half-chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf ;—and now they fy” 
D’Anvilla speaks of them as ‘une espice do 
> whose existence he doubted, though he 
quotes from Thévenct, who remarka, ‘Lea babi- 
tans de ce bourg (Debea) estoiont auteciois de 
eux qu'on nommoit Merdi-coura, on Andro- 
mangeurs Whommes; et il n'y a pss 











AGHORA-GHANTA. 


ud nombre d’annees qu’on y vendoit encore de 
fa chair humaine dane le marche.’ ( Vi de B 
U. Taévenot; Paris 1684) D-Anville’ adda, that 
this ‘espace de béte,’ this Merdi-cour, had been 
noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, and Ctesias, under 
the same name, Martichora, 
el Tod adda that he passed the gopha or 
cave of the most cclebrated of these monsters 
of the tage, who was long the object 
of terror and loathing to Abu and its neigh- 
pourhood. One of the Deora chiefs told him 
that, a very short time previously, when conveying 
the body of his brother to be burned, one of these 
monsters croased the path of the funeral 
sion, and begyed to have the , saying that 
it ‘would make excellent chatni,’ or condiment. 
The headquarters of the caste were at Burputra 
(Baroda); and in Colonel Tod's time there still 
existed on the old site a temple dedicated to the 
patroness of the order, Aghoreswar-Mata, 
‘sented at ‘lean famine,’ devouring all. Her 
votaries are brought into the compendious class 
of ascetics, of whom they are the most degraded, 
boyand all controversy. 

[arco Polo (Maraden, Marco Polo, p. 252) speaks 
of n class of magiciana who are akin to the Indiau 
Aghora, ''The astrologers who practise the dia~ 
bolical art of magic, ate natives of Kashmir and 
Tibet. They exhibit themselves ina filthy aud ii 
decent character; they suffer their faces to remain, 
‘uncleaned by washing, their hair uncombed, bein; 
in a squalid style. ‘Moreover, they are. addicted 
to this horrible ond beastly practice: when any 
culprit in condemned to death, they onrry off the 

ay dresa it with fire, and devour it.’ 

e Aghora wand and waterpot were a staff set 
with bones and the upper half of a skull. 

won sass the sect had died out by the 
beginning of the 19th century, only a few dis- 
gusting wretches, universally feared and detested, 
being then met with, whose odious habits and 
Pinstioes rendered them objects of aversion. 

‘hey are now very rarely heard of, Cases, how- 
ever, do occur from time to time in different parta 
of India, to show that such horrid rites continue 
to bo practised ; and the report for 1866 of the 
Madras Faujdary Adawlat gave the details of = 
horrible tragedy at Trichinopoly—Tod's Rajas- 
Ban, i, 575; Trav. p. 84; The People of India, 
by J. Forbes Watson and John William Kaye, i. 
and ii,; Friend of India, 1868; Leyden Asiatic 
Researches, ix. 202; Sherring's Tribes, p. 270; 
Wilson’s Hindus, 

AGHORA-GHANTA, 9 priest of the goddess 
Chamunda. Aghore panthi, one who followa the 
Practice of the Aghora.— WW. 

, AGHZAT. Pans. Fagoniacretica, Spal-aghzai 
ls Astragalus multioeps and also Ballota limbate. 

AGIA. Hiro. A small plant with a purple 
flower, which grows in poor exhausted lands in the 
N.W. Provinces, and destroys other grassea; it 
kills the millet Paspalum scrobieulatum, as also 
the Sorghum valgare and sugar-cane, but not the 


ORGTAL ee” Angiah, m griss described by 
or Angish, 
i, Pp 2) as ing about the 


naarls 
Or 











Hamilton (vol, ‘growing 
thickneay of tho waist tod tore height of thirty 
in the belt of low land running slong the 
‘whole northern frontier. 
AGILA-GAHRU. Mazar. Eagle-wood. 
AGIN. Hin. A witch; a Hindu goddess. 


AGNL 


AGLAIA ODORATA, Laur. 
‘Sinense,Rumph. | San-yeb-San, . . Ours, 

‘This grows in Cochin-Ching and China, It ie a 
flowering shrub with ternate and pinnate leaves, 
and very small yellow flowers in axillary racemes 
with a very agreeable perfume. The leaves are 
eaten as a vegetable; the roota and leaves are 
supposed to be worth trial as tonics, There is a 
fine-leaved variety. Both the Agisia odorata and 
Murraya exotica are very aweet-scented, and much 
cultivated by the Chinese; they are used to soent 
teas A. Midnaporensis, Carey, grows in the 
forest of Midnapur.—Fortune's Tea Diatricta, p, 7; 
Riddell ; Hog, 171; Smith, p. 6. 

AGLAIA ROXBURGHIANA, I. and A, 

Milnes apiocarpa, Tw. En. Pl, Zey. p. 00, 

‘This large tree is very common throughout the 
Western Ghat forests, ip to 4000 feet, algo in the 
‘Tinnevelly hills, and in porta of Mysore, ete., and 
Oeylon, flowering in March and April. It ia'vary 
variable in shape of the leavea and frait and amount, 
‘of pubescence ; the timber ix strong, and useful for 
building.—Beddome, Fl. Syle. 

AGLAIA SPECTABILIS, M'Clelland, 

Kayan Kayo, . . Buna, 

A lange twee met with in Tenasserim and slong 
the banks of rivers in the Pega and Tounghoo 
district. Tt affords a light, serviceable timber, 
somewhat stronger than the Aj ping, and 
capablo of being wrought with little labour. 

‘ood, red-coloured, strong, and adapted for 
house-building.— Af‘ Clelland; Mason. 

AGLE-MARAM, Taw. Chickransia tabularia, 

AGNI, the Hindu god of fire, the Ignis of the 
Romans. He is variously represented in Hindu. 
legend, and bas many epithets, About a filth of 
ali the hymns in the Rig Veda refer to this god 
exclusively ; and most of the ten books open with 
hymns to him. In Vedic snythology, 
Agni is the persovifcation of fire, and the regent, 
of the south-east division of thoearth, He is very 
variously described,—sometimes with two faces, 
three legs, and seven arma, of a red or flame colour, 
and riding on a ram, his vahan or vehicle. Before 
him is a swallow-tailed banner, on which is also 
painted a ram. He is by others represented as = 
corpulent man of a red complexion, with eyen, 
exebrows, head, snd hair of s taway colour, riding 
ona goat. From his body ise seven strenna 0 
glory, aud in his right hand he holda s spear. 
Agat ia the son of Kasyapa and Aditi, but his 
origin, his attributes, and epithets are very vari- 
ably represented, His consort, or aact, is Saba, 
3 daughter of Kasyapa. She bore three sons, 
Pavaks, Pavamana, and art Swahs resembles 
the younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, @ 
Romans, who had to images in thelr temples to 
represent her. Thus Ovid has said— 

‘No image Vosta’s semblance can expram: 
Fire ir foo subilo to admit of dress? 

Neither do we meet with an image of Swabs. 
‘Those of Agni aro usually seen in pictures, Agni 
continuce to be wart ped by he modern Hindus 
aa the personification of fire. He was worshipped 
as the deatroyer of foresta, and as useful in the 
sacrifice and in the houschold. ‘ When generated 
from the rubbing of sticks, the radiant Agui 
‘bursts forth from the wood like a fleet ooureer,’ 
“When excited by the wind, he rushes amongst 











‘the treea like a bull, and consumes the forest 35 5 
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AGNI 


rajah destroys hia enemies.’ ‘Sach as thou 
‘Rgol, mon preserve theo’ constantly indled 
dhe’ dwellings, and offer upon theo sbundant 
food.'—Rig Vella, i. 73; Cole; Myth. Hind. pp. 
115, 117; Dowson. 

‘AGNI, » fire ordeal. ‘The accused touches fire 
or heated metal, and if burned he is deemed 
guilty. See Divination. 

AGNI or Agui-Mata. Beno, Plumbago 
Zeylanica. Ag ala is Grislea tomentosa; 
Agui-vendrapaku is Ammannia vesicatoria; and 
‘Agni-sikha is Gloriosa superba; also Carthamus 
tinetorius. 

AGNIASTRA, in Hindu mythology, the fire- 
chaft invented by Visvakarms in the war between 
the gods and the Daitya or Titans. See Vis- 
wakarme. 

AGNI-BRAHMANA, a brahman who officiates 
as priest at the burning of dead bodies —W. 

GNICULA, a general term for four Rajput 
tribes, sapposed of Parthian descent,—the Chohan, 
the Purihar, tho Solanki, and Pramara,—who are 
said to have been produced by ® convocation of 
the gods on Moant Abu. It is supposed that they 
were recognised by the Aryan brahmans, in order 
to obtain their martial aid. Tod says they were 
regarded as of the Tusta or Takshak race, who 
invaded India about two centuries 5.c., which was 
about the time that Parewa, the 28d Jaina 
Tirthaokara, appeared in India. Their aid was 

tired to overawe the Daitya or Titans in the 

visinity of Mount Abu, ‘The Agnicoonda, or fire- 

lace, is still shown on the summit of Aba, where 
Be focr ‘Agnicula tribes were created by the 
Drahmans to fight the battles of Achil-es and 
polytheism against the Buddhists, ri 

ts the serpents or Takshaks, — Tod, ii. 
Prinsep's Antiquities, by Thomas, p. 247, 
hats’; ‘Rajput; Chotan, 

AGNI-DAGDHA, 2 Hindu who has died 
without issue, and is burned at once, without the 
previous ceremony of having fire put into the 
mouth —W, 

AGNI HOMA, or simply Homa. Oblations to 
firo; a Hindu rite.—W. 

AGNIHOTRA. Sask, Performance of a daily 
or an occasional worship, with fire lighted from 
perpetual fire preserved in the dwellings of Agni- 

otra brahroans, the remnant of the worshippers 
of Agni, who still preserve the family fire, but in 
other respecta conform to some mode of popular 
Hindu devotion. A Brahman who keeps the 
merificial fire is obliged by law to know the 
particular gotra of the 491 to which hia own 
family belongs. When the fire is to be conee- 
crated, Agni Havyavahana, the god who carries 
the Hibations to heaven, must be invoked. This 
invocation or invitation of Agni is called pravara. 
Agni himself, ar the fire, is called the 

apcing of ‘the Rishi, becauss the Rishi firet 
lighted him (it) at their sacrifices. He is the 
hotri as well as tho sdhvaryu among the gods. 
Like the hotri and advargu priesta, he ia 

to. invite the gods to the sacrifice, and hi 

to carry the oblation to the seat of the immortals. 
‘When, therefore, a brabman has his own fire 
consecrated, he wishes to declare that he is as 








451; 





presoribed rule, 
where ® perpetaal flame is maintained, it ia used 


any 
See of a Hindu.—W, 





AGRA. 


to light the fire round which the bride and bride- 
groom step at the marriage ceremony, and the 
funeral pile of either ; but the household fires pro- 
served only by this particalar sect, the Agnihotra, 
and the great body of the people have nothing 
ofthe kind. ‘They distinguish betwoen the sourced 
whenee they obtain the kindling flame according 
to the purposes of its application, and the fire of 
the marriage rite, for instance, is taken from tho 
hearth of @ respectable person, or from a fire 
lighted on some auspioious occasion, whilet for 
‘the funeral pile apy unpolluted fire may be used. 
It is only nm to avoid taking it from 
another pile, or from the abode of an outcaat, of 
‘a man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of @ 
woman who has lately borne a child, or of any 
pemoo who is melom. | Notwithstending these 
e tions, it is at present the common practice. 

the Hindus of ordimury rank in the Western Pro- 








Toy Cart; Coletrooke on the Religious Ceremonies 

of the Hindus; Asiatic Res, xxi, 241. 
AGNIMUNDA and Agnipuri, formed of fire; 

an ethereal voice heard from the sky, proceeding 


from a meteor or flame. 
AGNI-PARIKSHA. | Sarsx. A fre ordeal 
accused walking throagh a or dipping 

te hand into boiling We i 
AGNI PURANA, a Hindu sacred book in praise 
of Siva, expposed of comparatively recant. origin, 


—Dowson. 
AGNI-SANSKARA. Saxsk, The enerament of 
fro; the worship of fire as the completion of 
rite; the burning of the dead body 


AGNI-SAVARNI, in Hindu mythology, one of 
tho fourtecn patriarchs who preside snocessively 
over the fourteen Manwantara of tho Calpa. 

AGNI-SHIMA, or Agni-Shimaiya-yoga. SANSK. 
Oblations of milk offered at new moon, through 
fire, to Indra —1V, 

AGNI-SUTRA. Saxsk, In Mysore, a girdlo 
of sacrificial grasa placed round the waist of @ 

lad when bo is invested with the sacred 
string of his caste.—W. 

AGNI-VESA, an early Hindu writer on medi- 
cine. said to be gon of Agni—Doison. 

AGNIYA, a servant of the Cuvera or Guhya. 

AGOR, Mann A watchman or guardian of 
the village lands and crops, Agor-batai, a division 
of a crop between the cultivator and the landlord, 
after customs, threshing, and storing. 

AGOTAG.’ Bicot. Musa texti 

AGRA, in lat. 27° 10' 6""N., long. 78° 5'4"E., isa 
large city on the right bank of the Jumna, It was 
the seat of government from the time of Akbar, 
Tts name has been derived from Agur, a salt, pit, 
‘owing to the prevalence of a saline soil; also from 
Aghari, in advance, from an anawer made to sultan 
Secunder Lodi by the steersman of hia boat, when, 
asked which site should be built over. _It givesthe 
uathe oo 8 serena Green of Gn NW. Provinces 

India, comprising the distriote of Muttra, Agra, 

 iyator: itawa, and Bab.” Aeeg 
city is 842 ‘miles by rail from Caleutta, and 
650 feet above the ses, Its population in 1872 
was 149,008 souls, Near Agra is the tomh 
known to Evropeans ax the Taj Mabal, built of 
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AGRA-BHOJANA. 
white marble and red sandstone by Shah Jahan, 


Gver his wife, Arjamand Bunn Begum. She died : lands 


fo 1629, and this building was completed 1648. 
eon tho viver bank. “Five miles ont, on the 
Debli road, is the tomb of the emperor Akkbar at 
Sikandra ; slso the College, the Metoalfe Testi 
moniaL The Ram Bagh garden merite attention 
and the magnificent tomb of Itimad-ua-Dowlah, 
the visie of the emperor Jahangir, and father of 
, the famous empress Nur Jahan, who built the tomb. 
| tye fort of Agra was built by the emperor Akbar, 
ind ie one of the grandest m India, It is built 
; of red sandstone. It is 1} miles in circuit, and 
ifte walla 70 fect bigh. In front of the main 
entrance ia the Tripolia, now used as a market- 
Facing the gateway, and outside the 
enclosure of the fort, is the Jama Masjid. It is 
130 feet Jong and 160 feet broad. 1 was con 
‘by Shah Jahan in 1644, after five years’ 

jahour, and was built in the name of hia daughter, 
Jahan’ Ara, who afterwards shared her father's 
captivity when he was deposed by Aurangzeb. 

‘thin the fort are the pablic halls, the Diwan. 
Aun, built in 1685 by Aurangzeb, and the Diwan-i- 
Khas; also the Machi Bhawan, on the river side 
of which ara two thrones, one of white marble 
aad one of black alate, Besides these, there are 
‘the Shish-Muhal, the Jabangir Mahal, and the 

tite Moti Masjid, bulls by Shah Jahan ap, 
1654, with ita three domes of white marble, reared 
Upon a lofty sandstone platiorm. The battle of 
Agra waa fought on the 17th October 103, General 
Jord Lake commanding.—Biskop Heber, i. p. 587; 
Eliot, Sup, Gloss.; Mundy's Sketches in india, ¢. 

58; Thurlow's Company and the Crown ; Dehli 

cette; Robert Schlagentweit ; Imp. Ga 

AGRA-BHOJANA.  Bansx. Literally first 
vervod with food at s feast, implying a brabroan 
tho has read the yajar, mama, end atharva, vedas, 
—Hindy Theatre, tii. 184. 

AGRADANA or Agribarike, in Bengal, a brah- 
man of an inferior order, who conducts funeral 
obseqnies or araddhas for hire, called ironically 
Mahapatra and Mahabrahmana.— JViison. 

AGRAHARAM. Kany, Maur, Tas, Tet. 
A village occupied by brahmans. Agrahara 
or Agram is from two Sauskrit words, Agra, 
first; hara, what receives. It is written vari- 
ously. ‘These villages are held at a favour- 
ablo quit-rent or free from assessment; it may 
be free from all tax (eary agrabaram) or at 
a stipulated rent (biilmukt agraharam) or at a 
rent which fluctuates with the produce (kattubadi 


agraharain), 
AGHARAYANA, a Hinda month falling in 
November and December. 

AGRAHBI, a section of the Banya of Benares, 
‘who claim to be of the Vaisya caste. 

AGRAI, a cultivating race in the Konkan. 

AGRICULTURE is the only industrial enter- 
Prise which is conducted on a large ecale in 
Rtiah Indie, | In China it iss great and bighly- 
honoured employment, and it affords a li 
to the large majority of theirrespective populations. 
$4,644,000 adult males, or 56°2 per ceut. of the 

















There are also large 


nam 
children similasly employed, snd the field labourers 
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are 73 milli 





in number. The owners of the 
ade of British India are mostly all of the Hindu 
religion, or of the vations original or modified cults 
which the non-Aryan races profess. Brabmans and 
Rajputs are large proprietors, and some Mahome- 
dans are owners, but few of these three races labour 
with their own hands. Yn the extreme ponth of 
the Peninaula, the great body of the cultivator 
landlords epesking the Tamil, Canarese, Malealam», 
and Telugu langaages, are the Valalar, Idayan, 
Kavadi of Coorg, Okaliga, Nair, Reddi, Balja, 
Kandb, Kapa, Kamma, and Gond. In the south 
of India, those are broken up into many sections, 
who have assumed the form of castes, whom tho 
‘Census report of 1872 enumerates as— 
‘Tamil, viz. Brabman, Vaisya, Valalan, Kavari; 
run; Idayan, Ranaken, Chaneyn, 
Panechavun, Ambutten, Knva” 
rayan; Vettyan, Kummalen, 
Telus Bi a ors 
ig, viz. Brabman, Kapa or Kamma, Kola, 
Balja, Sanay, Mangala, ‘Mathuraju, Sakala, Kam= 
mara, Yanathi, Vetti, Mutham, Tuluka, Tathekala, 
Kondla, Komeala, Odla, Gandra, aud Nambe, 
‘The people speaking Canarese, almost all of the 
lingaet sect, are largely agricultural, 
In the Bombay Presdency, and 
into Berar and Malwa, the Kinbi, a 
race, is so exclusively agricultural, that their 
tribal name is ordinarily used to’ indicate a 


ivator. 

Farther north are the Kurmi, a namerous race, 
whom some ethnologista considur identical with 
the Kunbi, also the Lodha, In are the 
cute aud = E ae great mt ot weat are 

jajar, ut, and Jat, the last being spread 

throughont the Panjab southwards to ‘the Arabian 

Sea. The finer garden work is carried on every~ 

where by the Tota-Kara, the Mali, the Kach'ii, 
‘and others. 

‘The labourers consist of the broken tribes, whose 
position, even yet, is almoet a predial slavery. 

great body of labourors in the Tamil country 
Hindaized, as, for instance, the Parial 











Vaneyn, Ochb 





en, Sanan, 
Rots, Tuldken, 


extendit 
Maliretia 


are not 
(parayan) and Chakili; in the Telagu country, 
the Madera, Malla, aud Madiga; in Coorg aid 


the Canarese districts, are the Holiya and their 
branches, Badaga, Balagei, Kembutti, Kulika, 
Madiga, Mara, and Marangi. Amongst tho 
countries formerly ruled by the Peshwa are the 
Mbar and Mang, and Dher, and Koli, and Bhil; 
‘and farther to the north are the Southal, Dom, 
and Chamar, with many other non-Aryan tribes. 
‘The soils of British India are of varied fertility, 
but the poorest soils can be made to produce 
something if only watered naturally or artificially ; 
and the cultivators and their rulers, by construot- 
ing weirs across rivers, excavating canals, forming 
and digging wells, have never ceased to 
plan and strive how to provide a supply of that 
emential element. In most districts the annual 
xainfall would be ample if it were but distributed 
‘throughout the agricultural season, It ix a 
common experience for a tract of country to suffer 
from drought and flood in the same month, 
There might be drought for twenty-nine days, 
and a flood on the thirtieth. This necessitates 
fhe employment of storage tanks; but s large 
the country is still without them, and 
many have fallen into di 
‘Presidency, many rivera 


= 





ir ; and in the 
formerly flowed for 
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five months now flow for only three or four. 
Fully 80 per cent. of the occupied land was still, in 
1880, unprotected by irrigation; and as an in- 
creasing population hss to depend 
Jand for their food, its prices increase and 

ple suffer. The quantity that runs to waste 
Je eomething enormous. For instance, one foot 
of rainfall on a square mile gives 1,032,532 cabio 
yarda, or 174,289,775 gallon. Bat, in India, the 
Zain falls in heavy downpours, and the proportion 
absorbed by the sail is comparatively amall. ‘The 
mongoon of 1862, for instance, was under the ave- 
rage inthe Karnatic, yet the quantity of water that 
ran to waste into the seafrom the Pennair (a second- 
class river), after 2 sufficient supply had been 
drawn off for all the cultivation aa then exiati 
under it, amounted to no lesa than 4,093,812,356 
cubie yards, or 691,831,835,075 gallons, sufficient 
to have irrigated nearly 1000 equare miles. ‘This 
discharge woe calealated from the register kept at 
the anicut at Nellore, and is rather under than 
over the mark. 

Tn average seasons, the fields of British India 
yield more than the population consume. There 
are 166} millions af acres under food crops, 
and 274 under non-food crops, and the total 
food out-turn is estimated at 54 millions of 
‘tons, and the annual surplus of food at about 
& million tons, part of which is seat to other 
countries, ‘The usual export of grain is betweon 
1 and 14 million of tons, rice being about 1 
million, and wheat ranging between 50,000 and 
925,000 tona, Besides the cereal grains, milleta, 
Pullen, vetches, and vegetables, there ia other 
food available for the people, from land and sea, 
and from horned cattle, sheep, and goats, milk, 
poultry, eee fish, aud straw for fodder for their 
cattle. | Former rulers, both Hindu and Mabome- 
dan, have tried to improve the breeds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep, and introduced man: 
exotic planta. Continuing such efforts, the Britis! 
have established an Agricultural Department of 
the State, weriontara achools, model farms, 
horee and cattle fairs, Railroads and & 





great com- 
mercial navy are equalizing the supply, and they 
have for traders the peace essential for 


their sucess, and to carry to other marta the mar- 
plus produce of caoutchoties, cardamoms, cinchona, 
coffee, cotton, dyes, hemps of kinds, indigo, jute, lac, 
millete, oil-seeds, opiumn, pepper, pulses, rice, tes, 
timber, and wheat, But scientific and practical mea 
entertain the belief that the cultivators of British 
India could improve on their present efforts. 
‘The average out-turn of food grains is estimated 
in the Panjab, Mysore, and Madras, over the 
cultivated area, at 11 bushels per acre, which, 
assuming 57 ibe. to the bushel, may be taken 
at 627 Ibe. The avernge produce per acre on a 
series of observations extending over ten years, 
in soyeral districta of the Bombay Presidency, 
‘was found to be—Wheat, 9 bushela, or 585 Ibs. ; 
Juari, 10 bushels, or 650 ‘Ibe. ; Bajra, 6 bushels, 
or 390 Ibs. 

In the N. W. Provinces and in Bengal, the average 
‘out-tum of food grains is estimated to be 13 bushels 
per sore; in the Central Provinces, 8 bushels; 
in Rombsy, 74 bushels; in Berar, 6 bushels. The 
average yield per acre of some of the usual dry 
‘crops was found to be as under :— 

rice, dependent on rain alone, 700 Ibs. 
Chana or Bengal gram, =. «| 450 4, 
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Cooltie or Madras gram, . 
Dial aol ee Sige ven ane 
Indigo, ted, of dry indigo, 50 0” 

igo, unimigatod, of dry indigo, 80 to 50 » 
Wheat, part « 20 to 30 bushels. 
Hemp...) ., 460 Tbe, 
‘Aa the resol of » great number of experiments 
in different parts of Southern India, the average 
yield of rice cultivation, first crop, ‘was found to 
be as follows per acre 
Beet white rice, fully irrigated, . 
Maximum shown by the experiments, 


Red 
Black 








2400 ibs. 
$650 ,, 
1800 





rages 
1260 Ibs. per acre, or say 22 bushels; and Bsjra, 
at the Siok experiznent farm, 1420 Ibs. per acre, 
or say 26 bushels. Also, it hus been known that 
Mr. Lawer of Rothamsted, for many yeara in 
succession, by free manuring, raised an average 
of 84°34 Dushels of wheat, or say 1945°98 Ibs. ; 
and in Jersey the average is 37 bushels per acre, 
or say 2109 Ibe. On these data, Mr. Cunningham 
‘says (pp. 15 and 18) that if the standard of cultiva- 
tion in'Rngiaad could be reached, the additional 
food available would be 2890 millions of bushels, 
or enough, at 7 bushels per head, for the annual 
consumption of an additional population of 410 
millions. 

‘The defects in the agricultural work of British 
India, to which ali European investigators point 
‘as the causes of scant yiel are too alles place 
ing, want of manure, heavy annual cropping, and 
reckless watering. In British India, ooly special 
rope are manned ; but the, benefit of manaving 

has been shown, as under, by Messrs, Lawes 
and Gilbert of Rotbamsted 
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So that, whilst wheat on properly cultivated 
but womatiared land in England produced a yleld 
on the average of 12°97 bashela or 744°29 Ibs. per 
acre, fully manured lands yielded $4'14 bushels or 
about 2030 lbs. per acre, The Indian cultivator is, 
however, well acquainted with the iz of 
mavuring his lands. He may be less thrifty with 
it, and may make insufficient exertion to obtain 
doe supplies of it, but more than all he can possibly 
gather could be applied to the spade husbandry of 
kis gardens, where sagar-cane, betel-leaf, and tho 
finer and higher-priced fmits’and vegetables aro 
grown. Many of them, also, are no doubt wasteful, 
even destructive with their water supply, and on 
these points the Indian cultivator might take 
lemon from the Chinese, who are of 


Kroere, hough 
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of towns and villages is not wasted, or worse 
then wasted, ag in India, but is retarned to the 
land; whence the surprising productiveness of 
Chinese agriculture. The Chinese also thoroughly 
understand irrigation. ‘They do not waste their 
water or their land in the procesa, but 
drainage and irrigation to go on together. Mr. 
lliot says the native farmer thoroughly under- 
stands his business as regards fertilizing the 
soil, and that if he docs manure very little, 
he at Iesst manures as much as he can; leaves 
aro aed to add to the manure hesps;’ nitrous 
earth is also used in some parte of India; 
fish are applied to land on the coast; town 
sweopings are carefully used, and so also are the 
refuro ef cil mills and indigo vate; crops to be 
ploughed in green aro in some instances grown 
galt earth is applied to cocoa-nut trees in Mysore; 
in. the Madura collectorate, even bats’ dong ia 
qlleoted from old and ruined buildings; where 
flocks of sheep are to be met with, the owners 
receive payment for every night they are 
folded on a farmer's field; and in some parts 
of the country, where the means of enclosing them 
exist, cattle ‘ure also folded on the land. The 
cattle are, however, not stalled, and even what 
can be collected of their dung is dried and used 
for fuel This is slows tothe Indian lands, 
In , overs 8. of the dung of grase- 
fed calle containe 11 Ibe of valuable manural 
matter,—4 Ibs. of nitrogen, 3 Ibe. of phosphoric 
acid, and 4 Ibs of lime. In India, every morsel 
of dung that falls on roads and Tanes ‘and the 
barren plain ia carefully gathered, and oned as 
fuel, ‘This in chiefly the consnqsonds of the great 
" 


and the necessity of planting is now recognised 
Irth governmontaof Indie. There ina custom, in 
Nellore district, of planting @ certain pro- 








portion of the lands bordering on streams, or fi 


tersected with watercourses, with tho Acacia 
arabica and A. leucophloea, ‘These shelter the 
grasa in hot weather, and their pods are used aa 
food for eattle and’ sheep. The wood is also 
valuable; and when about ten years old it is cut 
down for timber, after which the land is put uader 
crop, and another section is laid down under 
this admirably combined system of fodder and 
timber growing. Manures containing organic 
matter increase the condensing powers of the soil. 
But, as a goneral rule, the Indian farming exhausts 
the organic matter inthe soil, and thus renders it 
ese able to take up moisture from theair. Their 
cropping of the land is very exhausting, not 80 
much from the crops grown being those that make 
treat demands on the woil, but because nearly te 
whole are removed and not consumed by the stock 
of the farm; and the native practice of allowing the 
land to Hie fallow for several seasons, is a proof of 
their consciousness tbat they have been exhausting 
it. Also, according to existing rules, a cultivator 
Pays rent or revenue only on the fields he cul- 
Uvatea Tho syot hae not 8 fixed holding, bat 
changes it at ‘pleasure, and as a consequence 
the land is becoming exhausted, and 
iy ta are not made. ‘The ryote of = 
village tnay not ‘pay for more than 300 acres, 
and yet in the course of years may temporarily 
exhaust many hundred acres. If each cultivator 


were oblij to to @ given area, the ex- 
eae CS ae ae ankeniry wend render 


of wood over all the cultivated tracts; Bi 
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& pion see fe, Sila the seanty produce shines 

zyot © existing practics ia only a 
modification of the Kane? ean of cultiradion 
33 followed by all the hill tribes of the East 
Indies, which” consists in burning the forest 
or brashwood and sowing their grains in the 
ashes, taking only one crop off the cleared Iand, 
and proceeding to another place in tho yout 
following. 

In the wath of India, soils are classed 
roughly as Nanja and Panja, or wet and dry. 
Nanja soil ie flail fc the cltiveie of 
rice, admitting of artificial irrigation, and hence 
commonly termed wet cultivation, in contra 
distinction to Panja, or dry cultivation, which 
comprises all such crops as are dependent solely. 
or chiefly upon rainfall and dews, Amongst 
these may be natoed an inferior sort of 
Tice, soanty and precarious crop; several 
oil-seeds, a8 linseed, castor, gingely or sesamum, 
(Sesamum Tudioum), all dry graina, as wheat, 
barley, sorghum, Dare (Penicillaria spicata), 

ine,’ millet, ragi (Elensino coracana), and the 
like; ll vetches, dhal (Cajanus Indicus), Madras 
gram (Dolichos unifloras), Bengal gram (Cicer 
arietinum) ; also indigo, cotton, with a few garden 
planta, as tobacco, chillies, turmerio, which require 
partial irrigation. 

Undoubtedly, for the food of the community, 
more could be made of the land than at present, but 
the agricultaral races have still much Jand avail. 
able. The Panjab bas 30,000 square mites of 
caltivable waste, Bengal 85,000 squaro miles cut 
‘of an area of 144,000; Assam has 7500 square 
miles cultivated, and 18,000 of cultivable waste; 
jurma bas a total area of $7,000 square miles, of 
which 5000 are cultivated and 37,000 believed to be 
cultivable. The lands still uncultivated in these 
two provinces cover an area of 55,000 square miles, 

times ng largo os Belgium, in which a redun- 
dant population could be placed. In the Central 
Provinces, ont of a total area of 114,000 square 
‘miles, 30,000 are cultivated and 40,000 believed 
to be cultivable, In Bombay, 30,000 square miles 
of the 88,000 square miles of cultivable land 
are actually wader cultivation; and in Madras, 
which bas, besides the zmindaries, a total area 
of 130,00) square miles, only 10,000 square 
miles of inferior soi] remain uncultivated. 

In Northern India, the harvests are ordinarily 
classed as rabi and kharif. The rabi ‘thoes 
sown at the fall of the year and in the 
carly spring, consist of the cotton, maize, sorghum, 
indigo, Ww! at barley, oilseeds, hemp, jate, 
etches, peas, Bengul gram, and’ Madras gram, 
and the arhar or tar dal (Cajanus Indic a). 

However largely the means of irrigating lands 
may be extended, the dry cultivation must ever 
form the backbone of Indian agriculture; it is for 
this that retentive soils have so high a valine. 
‘The best of these is the regur, kali matti, or cotton 
soil, which overlies the great outburst of volcanic 
rocks that, 





























from the Belgaum distriot north- 
wards to Malwa, and is to be seen in patches 
‘throughout the country. It ia capable of absorb- 


ing and retaining more than one-third of its 
entire weight in water, and hag, in a remarkable 
degree, the power of absorbing moisture from the 
air. The rabi crops being grown in the cold seeaon 
of the year, and on the plateanx and table-lands, 
need all the heat obtainable. One conclusion 


AT 
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come to by Dr. Wight as the reault. of his cotton 
experiments in 8. India, was that, from 
sown there for a winter growth, it did not receive 
sufficient heat. And throughout the central plat- 
aux of peoinsular India, tho cultivators regard 
odges sad trees a8 injurious to crops, which are 
aeaaliy en enclosed by the branches of thorny trees, 
and aro butned after the harvest; consequently, 
when the crops are off the ground, the whole region 
‘haa a trocless aspect. 

To necure the utmost benefit from the available 
water supply, the beds of paddy ficlds are in ter- 
races, 20 83 10 admit of the water being led from 
the higher to the lower beds, aud in all the moun- 
tainous countries terracing is tobe seen carried out 
toa great extent. On the N.W. of British India, 
Elphinstone (Caubul, p. 358) described it as fol 
lowed by the Othman Khel, aud, at Srim 
he ways, walls are made along the sides 
hills, and filled with soil from the lower part 
the hill; the walla are from three to ten feet hi 
and the terrace about five yards broad. ‘The 
‘walls are soon concealed by grass and other vege- 
tation, and a9 they are never straight, but conault 
‘the bends in the yzarface of the hills, the effect is 

ing and picturesque. In Beluchistan, in the 
jekran province, and in the valley beyond 
Baghwan, terraciag by some prior race has been 
conducted in a manner 60 cyclopean as to excite the 
wonder of all who have seen the huge rocks which 
have beon Isid across the slopes of the moun- 
tains, ‘The Malai Araaar, or bill kin 
Pulneys, in the extreme south of India, follow the 
terracing system. And in the Archipelago, the 


of the Tengyer mount 
iene, nod the Serwatt wa ea Bal fake and 
‘Timor Laut islanders, scarp the hill-sides into a 
succession of platforms and terraces. 

Over-irrigating seema to have the effect of 
bringing the saline particles of the soll to the 
surface. Mr. Schrott 
paling ecila of Kattywer, the quantities of chloride 
of sodium decreased from the surface downwards. 
‘The first six inches had 8 per cent; at one foot 
below there wag 0:48 per cent. ; and in the subsoil 
fat 2p feet, only 0-44 per cout.’ His recommenda- 
tion for ita rumoval was subsoil draining. Mr. 
Robertion of the Madras school also reeocimends 
improved ploughs an loughing, to bring 
Freak oll the wafage ? meting 

‘The agricaltural implements of India are con- 
structed with the same objecta in view aa those of 
Europe, and those employed in the Dharwar callec- 
torate inay be noticed for the whole, The lange 
plough is used on ground being bronght into calti- 
Yation for tho fret time. It is broken up with this 
lengthways and crossways. If the land is heavy, 
eight, even sixteen, Pa are used; if light, 
four are sufficient, ’ Tt is used in cotton and aleo 


bl eal ¢ intervala from six fo ten years, and 
worked with two ar four bullocks, according 
fhe depth of ploughing and stiffs of ‘the boll, 
Tn cotton an in grain cultivation, and 
in red soils, it is used every year. The kula is 
used with two bullocks after ploughing, for further 
breaking up the ecl, and also used without pro- 
in the yeara when the black cotton that 
boil i not ploughed. "After the seod-—whether 
cotton or grain—is sown with the drill, the iron 
and wooden sapporta are removed from this instra- 








at 








xy bas informed usthatinthe The 


AGRIOPHYLLUM GOBICUM. 


mont, and the soil smoothed over the soed with 
‘wood alone, drawn by two ballocks, and 
Kept Rbwn by the foct of tho diver. the tephun 
1 is used for sowing cotton, It is drawn by 
‘two bullocks; the two seed iubes are fed by & 
woman etch.” The kuri drill is used in 80 
grain. It is worked with two bullocks, whi 
‘one man drives, and this man feeds the receptacle 
for the seed commanicating to the four tubes, and 
a third man works the extm tubes at tho side, 
with which another description of seed or oil-ased: 
is very commonly sown in every fifth row. Tho 
kuri or drill used in rice cultivation is sitmilar to 
that employed for other grains, except that there 
are six tubes, and no extra tube for other grain is 
need, rice being sown alone. It is worked by two 
bullocks. The kulpa, or kulpi, is drawn by two 
. Dullocks, and is for rooting up the weeds between tho 
rows of grain. The row of grain is left untouched 
in the interval in the middle, ‘The earth is also, by 








, the same operation, loosened around the roots of 


the grain. Two of these are frequently worked 
together with one pair of ‘and. two 
men. The bulli bandi is not seen much of large 
size in the Dekhan, but is very common in the 
southern Mahratta country, drawn by eight bul- 
locks, The tires are of heavy iron, commonly aix 
inches ‘A pair of whecls costa up to" 12) 
rupees; they last 60 or even 100 years, and are 
Banded down aa heirlooms tn fomilien 

The nogor, or plough employed for rico cultiva- 
tion, is worked with two bullocks. Rice land is 
plonghed with this two or shires times every year. 

the don, or clod-crusher, is drawn with two’ bul- 
Jocks, and the driver stands on the implement 
when working it. ‘The khorais@hoe. ‘The korpi, 
or woeder, is used for clearing away any weeds 
which may have escaped the kulpa, drawn 
buliocks. ‘The akri or hook in used for collecting 
the grain in straw together. ‘The phaure isa hoe 

dantala is a rake. The fewntti is a stool for 
standing on when winnowing. I ia alx or seven 
feot high. ‘The bhirut or mill is usod for removing 
the busk from rice. 

In sugar-cane cultivation, the ghurda is used 
for raising water three or four feet; it is worked 
‘by men bolding the ropes at the ‘comers, and 
swinging it backwards and forwards. 

In Mysore, the implements are the nagalu or 
plough, the ‘halavay or harrow, tho kurigay or 
sowing machine, the kuntey or weeding machine, 
the halaleey or levelling machine, and the heggun~ 








tey rumte or harrow.—Cunningham's India; Mr. 
2. H. Elliot on Measures and Suggestions for the 
Cultivation in 


‘Adeancement of the Wet and Dry 
India; B.C. Dar Jo, Soc. of Arts, on 
‘Mr. W. Robertson, Supt. 
Schrotiky, Indic siptin ee Raton 
“arming in India; Elphinstone's Kit 
Of Canbul, p, 353; Cunningham's British India; 
Mr. James Caird’s Report on the Condition of 
to India, 1880; Reports i, and ii. of the Indian 
Famine Commission, 1880; j Balfour onthe Ty 
Trees on Climate See Soil 
AGRI-HOBTICULTURAL SOCIETY of Cal- 
outta was established in 1820 by Dr. Carey ; that 
of Bombay in 1690, and romecitated, in 48595 
in'1835; that of Lahore in 












id 
AGRIOPHYLLUM GOBICUM, an annual 
salaolaceous plant of E. Asis, the ‘ soulkir' of the 
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AGROBA. 


Mongols, largely eaten hy the Ala Shan nomades. 
—Von Mueller. 

'AGROBA, # small town on the borders of 
Harrinna, the original weat of the Agar tribe. It 
was taken by Shahab-ud-Din Gori, 1194, on 
which the Agarwal dispersed all over India. 


Agarwal. 

"AGROSTIS, a genus of grases of the natural 
order Graminacess of Lindley ; several species are 
met with in pastures and barren land. See Cyno- 
don dactylon, 

AGULLAS BANK, begins at Int. 92} 8. and 
long. 29 E., and extends ite breadth to the 8.1. 
till 3¢ exceeds 125 miles. 

AGUMUKI. Bena. Bryonia scabrella, 

AGUNDA-PAKU. Trt. Ammannia veaica- 


tori, 
‘AGWAR, Hinp. The first portion taken from 
a heap of corn, the perquisite in kind of the 


plougt una. — W. 
AGYA-GHAS, Hrxp. Andropogon schon- 
anthus, 

AGYNEIA COCCINEA. 
Htah’men, . . Burm.| H'soke gyco, . Burm. 

The roots of this curious flowered plant are 
zed ‘medicinally by the Karen. Wight figures 
‘A, baceiformis, and Voigt names A. puber 
Molucoas.——Mazon. 

AHAK. Aran. Quicklime. 

AHALU, of Kaghan, Viscum album, 1, 

‘AHALYA, in Hindu mythology, was the first 
woman made by Brahma, She became the wife of 
the rishi Gautama, and was seduced by Indra 
assoming her husband’s form; but waa 
purified and restored to her husband. Abalya 
ind Indra are allegorical for the sun and night.— 


Harrett. 

AHALYA BAT, a Mehratta princess of the 
Holkar family, who ruled in the middle of the 18th 
century. She was born A.D. 1785; she was not a 
beauty, but in conversation her countenance lit 
up, and abe bada slender frame. She had aquick 
and olesr understanding, atrong natural sense, a 
lofty mind, and noble virtues. She was married 
to Kundeo Rao, the oniy son of Muthar Rao 
Holkar ; but before she was twenty years of age 
she was left a widow, with one son, Malli Rao, 
who became insane and died, and a daughter, 
Mutcha Bai. From her widowhood she adopted 
the white garments of Hindu widows, and ceased 
to use jewels. On the demise of her son sbe 
claimed’to rule, Opposition was at first given, 
but by 4.0, 1765, while not more than thirty yeara 
old, she succeeded to the administration of the 
Holker government, Sbe appointed Tukaji 
Holkar to the command of her armies, and his 
family succeeded to the sovereignty, She was 
munificent ; she built the Viseswara temple at 
Benaret, and the present Indore. | Sho, heard 
‘complaints in person ; and after a pescefal reign, 
died a.p. 1795, at the age of sixty. See Holkar; 
Mahratta Governments. 

AHAN-RUBA. Pers, Loadstone. 

AHAR. Hrvp. An embankment, a small 


Pond ; also a salt pit, 

"AHARWARAL or Abarat, # territory on the 
North-east frontier of Malwa, which contains 
many districta. It is to the west of the Ram- 
zanga, and extends into a ion of Rohilkhand 
ind Muradabad. The Abar tribe are 
‘hrongh Rohilkband and other districta in the 








the the 


AHIR, 


X.W. Provinces, following pastoral pursuits. 
They claim to be descended from the Yadu 
xace or Yadubansa, and the Ahir make tho 
same claim; but Mr. Sherring saya the Ahir 
assert that thoy are the desoendants of Krishna 


See himself, and that the Ahar are 


only he children 
of Krishna’s cowherda.—Sherring's Tribes, p. 387 ; 
Matcolm, Cent. Ind. i. p. 325. 

ABDI. Axaso-Hmsp. In the armies of the 
emperor Akbar, a cavalry soldier who served with 
his own horse and accoutrements; the Sillahdar 
of the present day, 

AHETA or Negrito, a smalt Negroid race, 
the second name, meaning little Negro, being 
given to them by the Spaniards; but that of Ite 
or Ahet, written Ajota, is their usual appellation 
among the planters and villagers of the plains. 
‘The woolly-baired tribes are more numerous in 
the Philippines than in any other group of the 
Indian err ge they were estimated by M. 
‘Mallat, in 2842, to amount to 25,000. The island: 
‘Samar, Leyte, and Zebu have not any of them; 
but they are found in Negro, Mindanao, Mindoro, 
and Luzon. In the early accounts of them by 
the Spaniards, they are described as being emaller, 
more slightly built, and leas dark in colour, than 

— of Africa, and as having features leas 
marked by the Negro characteriatica, but as havin; 
woolly instead of lank hair; and their social 
condition could not then bave been much better 
than now, since they are described as living on 
rootaand the produce of the chase, and as sleeping 
in the branches of the trees, or among the ashes 
of the fires at which they had cooked their food. 
They are all well formed and uprightly, but rarely 
exceed four feet and a half in height. "It ia impos- 
sible to surmonnt their tendency fo \aJenews. ‘hey 

for a savage life to all the charms of civilisation. 
‘take no pains in clearing their bair, and do 
not know how to artange it; it formaasortof crown 
round the head, which gives them an exceedingly 
fantastic aspects and when seen from a distance, 
makes the head Speer as if surrounded with a 
sort of aureole.—Barl's Papuans, pp. 121 to 181. 
See Alfoeren ; Papuan. 

AHI. Saxsk. A. serpent; also a name of 
Vritra, or the rain clond ; also a mythical chief 
of the races warring against the ancient Aryans. 

AHI-CHHATRA or Abi-Kehetra, a town 
mentioned in the Mababbarata as the capital of 
N. Panchala. It is the Adi Sadra of Ptolemy ; 
and it bas been identified with Adikot, or 
Ahi-Chhatra, near Ramnagar in Robilkband, ’ Ita 
fort was restored, about the middle of the 17th 
century, by Ali Mubammad Khan, Ita history 
Teaches back to B.C. 1480, at which time it was 
the capital of Northern Panchala. The name is 
written Ahi-Kehetra, as well as Abi-Chhatra; bat 
the local legend of Adi Raja and the Naga which 
formed a canopy over his head when asleep, shows. 
that the latter is the correst form.—Cuxningham,- 
Ancient of India, p. 359. 

AHILLA. Sinex. | Cathartocarpus fistula, 
_AHINSA, in Buddhiam, the non-injury of animal 


life. 
‘ABIR. In Central and Northern India, and in 
the N.W. part of the Peningnla, Abir in a general 
term for a pastoral mace, who aro known in 
as the Abhir, & contraction from the 

it Abbira, @ cowherd race noticed by 
Ptolemy as occupying above Patalene. ‘They 
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ABIR. 


are most numerous in the N.W. Provinces, a} 
‘through the Centrat Doab, inthe the ve 2 Beat 
on the weat of the Joma, 
Doab and province of Benton They are distin- 
quished a2 three tribes who acknowledge no other 
connection than the mame of Ahir. These are 
the Nandbansa, Jadu or Yadubansa, Goala or 
Goslabanss, The first are more numerous in 
‘the Central Doab; the second in the Upper Doab, 
and on the west of the Jumna; and the last in 
the Lower Doab and the province of Benares. 
‘The two firet are uurnerously subdivided, bearing 
distinctive appellations, taken usually from the 
‘wero they Some of the Jadbanea 
nef been converted to Mahowedanism, snd are 
known as Rangar, in common with some other 


tribes. ‘Tribe of Ahir are numerona also in Al 


Rajputanaandthe Panjab. In the Debli territory. 
the Ahir eat, drink, and smoke with Jata and 
Gaujom, aod in some cases with Rajputs. The 
ceverel subdivisions intermerry, avoiding only 
the four familios nearest in adfclty ; and’ where 
they are much intermixed, as in the Debli Doab, 
with Gujary and Jata, they conform to their usage 
of the marriage of the widow of an elder brother 
by the next in seniority. They have two farms 
marriage, the bhanwar, or first class, and the 
durejta, oF tecond clus, ‘Abir hold lands along 
the borders of the rivers Jumna, Ganges, and the 
Hindnn, where the unex}ivated graze anda afford 
‘them mcans of grazing their herds. In Qudh 
they axe now generally aprenturas a8 well ax 
od in ache cattle ; but they have no rights 
nthe soil. Ta 4671 they nombered in Ouch 
1,170,000 soulk. In the N.\V. Provinces they were 
‘two sud a baif millions Immense numbers of 
the Ais seek, the high grating grounds of Gen- 
tral Tadia and Western Bengel, where they fora 
ancampmenta in houses made’ of large bamboo 
mala, Feeding, with their wives, familien, and 
hard, until we fase in, the neighbourhood ix 
exhousted, subsisting entirely on the proceeds 
{fou Welt cowe aut’ baltdocs of thar Bik and 
butter and ghi. Their mat houses can be taken 
to pieces aud removed like tenta. They are a 
sober, quiet, and contented people. They have 
not any chicte or head men. ‘They have not, since 
many centurics, been of any political import- 
finoo, But in the Ramayane. and Mababluarata 
tho Abhir of the west of India are mentioned ; 
the geography ofthe Puranas decribe the wont 


to Devaghur, 
te called Abia 








ti 

and in the Br century, when 
the bok sstived in Gajerah, they found the 
er country possessed b; ‘Ahir. 
Tr the present day, ia Nolthers Tai they do. riage. 
not keep sheep, and’ in this they are imitated by 
{dye amall bodies of the cowherd racein the Dekhas 
‘The Palli herdsmen dynasty, who reigned in 
Bengal from the 9th up to the latter part of the 
1th century, sre supposed by Sir Henry Elliot 
to have been’ Abir, and they seem to have spread 

in ancient times into all the lands where their 
herds could find pasture. Gwalior in Central 
India, Gawilghor in Berar, and Goleonda in the 
5 BF BOY to have been their halting seama, 
ites. But the countries in the south of the Penin- 
mua were long held by the shepherd Karumbar 
(Kura in & sheep); and Asm Ahir, 
whose stronghold Asirghar was taken, ia said to 
Eave hail 6000 boffaloce, 5000 cows, aad 20,000 








AHMADABAD. 


sheep. There are several Kurn Kot in the sonth ; 
snd "Yemmi-Cada, the bill of the baffaloes, and 
Lower Yennai-Guda, the hill of butter, indicate pastoral 
stations. Asie-ghur is said to have been ao called 
from that Asa-Ahir, Ahir Koli of Kandosh reside 
along the banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers, 
and are employed as watchmen.— Witzon ; Sir W. 
Bitiot in the Jo. Eth, Soc.; Sir H. Ettiot, 
‘ABIRI, a forest in the chiefsbip of the sume 
ame, in ‘the southern portion of the Chanda 
district, on the loft baak of tho Pranhita river. 
Tt has much teak trees. The inhabitanta are 
almost wholly Gonda, and the languages spoken 
are Gondi and Telugu. 
"AHKAM. Anan Orders; 
‘AHL. Pars. People. Ab 
‘tab, the people of the book ; aterm applied 
by Mabomedans to Jews, Christians, and 
medana. 


AHLADA MARA. Can. Ficus Indica, 
AHLI-NE-NGAI. Buzst. A tree of Moul- 
mein, used for ordinary honse-building purposea. 
Its leaves are eaten as greens.—Cal. Cat, Ex. "62. 
‘AHMAD, son of Yabya, styled Al Bladuri, 
author of Fattah-ulBaldan.' See ari, 
AHMADABAD, a town in India, in long. 72° 
38 30" E., and lat, 23° 1° 45" N,, built on the 
left bank of the Sabarmatty river. It was tho 
capital of Gujerat during the Mabomedan occu- 
aay: in 1413-1442. When Akmad, grandson of 
om styled Wajeh-ul-Mulk, resoh to found 
chose a site occupied by a com- 
many the Bhil race, whose predatory habits 
were the terror of the neighbourhood. He resolved. 
to create his new capital by means of the city of 
Chandraoti, the materials of which he used, and 
compelled all its ile to follow the of 
their tape and bw vallngs to the uninteresting, 
anbealthy, low flat cae the banks of the Sabarmatty, 
It bas been held eee aakcoeaas of of Dail, by 
the Gackwar, and by the eral 
Goddard took it by storm fon Ten aes 1780, = aa 
not retain it. In 1818, on the ov. ot thy 
‘Peshwa’s power, it reverted to the British. Poy 
lation in 1872, 105,195. ‘Tho district has 829, 
‘souls, Srawak or Jaina, Hindus, Mahomedans, with 
8 few Pursees, Christians, and Jews. The agricul~ 
turista are Kuubi, Rejputa, and Koli, Many of 
the Kunbi are skilled weavers, The Kanbi 
are the Lewa, Kadwa or Kadava, and Anjana. 
The Kadwa Kunbi, when a suitable hi 
cannot be found, marry the girl to a bunch of 
flowers, which is afterwards thrown into @ well. 
‘Tho girl is then « widow, and can now be married 
by the pvp weenie tea and cheap form of mar- 
marry the girl toa man already 
wea ‘obtaining previously bis promise to 
divorce her a8 o00n aa the caremony is over; and 
the girl is afterwards given in patra to any ons 
who may wish to wed her. Some of the Rajputs 
are grassya, others cultivators. The Srawak 
Jain merebants are more wealthy than the Meshri 
‘Hindu merehanta, 
‘The races on the border tract between Seat 
proper and the Kathiawar district are the Chud- 
descended from the Hinda Paani 
Sanagic the Waghels, a remnant ot the i 
race, W1 rom Anhilwara when destroyed 
by thet Din, ar, The Waghela were first 
Known as Makwara; theGohil, page tiny from 
Marwar. The Thakara are the desceondanta of 
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AHMAD BIN HANBAL. 


Solanki and Mukwans families who intermarried 
with the Koli of Mahi Kanta. Tho Mol-salam 
are Pramara, Rajpmta, converts to Mabomedanism. 
‘Theso and othet city residents are designated 


Kasbati. 

‘Ahmadabad is famed for its clothe of gold 
snd ailver, silke, cotton fabrics, manufactures 
of gold, silver, steel, enamel, mother-of-pearl, 
Jooquered ware, and fine woodwork, gold and 
ailyer thread, pottery, and paper, many of the 
industries being under the contract of guilds. Its 
architectural stractures are mosques, tombs, maa- 
soleuma, and wells. Ahmad Sbah and his queen 
are buried there.—Tod’s Travel, p. 134; Jup. 


Gaz. 

AHMAD bin HANBAL, the fourth and last 
of the learned doctors of the Mahomedan faith, 
porn A.D. 780. See Imam. 

AHMADNAGGUR, a city and fortress in the 
provines of Aurungabad, is the principal artillery 
atation of the Bombay army, It is on the left 
bank of the Seena river. Ita fortress, in the centre 
of a great plain, consists of a curtain with bastions 
and diteh, and the Pettuh also is surrounded by 
curtain and bastions, The population in 1828 
was 21,208; in 1885, 23,774; and in 1872, 
$2,841. " It ia in lat. 19° 6’ N., and long. 74°56’ E. 
It was the capital of the territories of the Nizaw 
Shah Bhairi dynasty; and their many extensive 
palaces, the Farrahbagh and Rashk-i-Irm, ete., 
are now in ruins. A pretty isle mosque, the 
Damri Masjid, is to the south of the fort. The 
howl and ite officers formed several valuable 

‘arez, The city is 1760 feet above the sea in 
the Seena therri or valley, and the rock is green- 
stone and greenstoneamygdaloid. Abmadnaggur 
fell to the Moghul Einpire in 1599, at the close 
of the reign of Akbar. Tt subsequently fell to 
the Mabrattas, but underwent great vicissitudes 
till ceded to the Britiab in 1803, Aurangzeb 
(Alamgir 1.) long resided, died, and was tem- 
Porarily interred here, The Pettah was taken b; 
storm ty eneral Sir Arthur Wellesley on tbe 81 
Au 1808, and on the 12th the fortress sur- 
ren The people of the district are Mahrattas 
of the Kunbi, Mali, and artiean sections, with the 
Mhar, Mbang, Dher, Chamar, and Ramusi, aud 
migratory tribes of Khelati, Kaikara, and Wadara. 
‘The bill tribes are Bhil, Koli, Thakur, and Warali. 
‘Tho Mahomedans are poor. The village municipal 
servants are the patel, kalkurni, joai or bhat, 
kumbar, nabvi, satar, lohar, chamar, parit, 
Dhangi, rakhwaldar, mula, and gurao. The Bora 
Mabomedans and the Marwari of the Jain sect 
are the chief marchanta—Pera, Ola. ; Imp. Gaz. 

AHMAD SAID RAFFAI, founder of the 
Ratai fakire, known as the Howling Darvesh. 
See Darveeh ; Fakir. 

AHMAD SHAH was the son of Zaman Khan, 
the hereditary chief of the Abdali. He wae 
devcended of the Sudo! sao, sbich was tor a 
upon with a sort igious ¥ i 
their tribe. The person of a Saddozai was inviol- 
able; and no officer, of whatever rank, coatd put 
an Abdali to death without the anthorit a 
Saddozai. Ahmad was prisoner with the Ghilzai 
when Kandshar wag taken by Nadir Shah, 
1788 A.D, That conqueror received him with 
favour, assigned him an honourable maintenance, 
snd sent him to reside in Mazandaran. Abdal 
Karim mentions in bis memoire (p. 176) that 





AHMAD SHAH. 


Nadir Shab alwaye kept a waichfal eye over 
him, but that the Coord af al "aks wrote him 
in private with great respect. He waa with the 
army of Nadir Shah at the time of that king's 
assassination, June 1747, and on the morning 
following that event, unaware of ita oceurrence, 
and in the hope of rosening the king, Ahmad led 
4000 Afghans and Uzbaks against the Persians. 
Pare Bazin, a Jemuit, witnessed the unequal con- 
test ‘an milieu des balles et des sabres,’ and 
describes the valour and the good order with which 
they retreated to their native country, Ahmad 
was then twenty-three yeara of age, and he 
hastened to confirm himself in the command of his 
own tribe, and extend bis jufluonee over the neigh- 
bouring tribes and countries. In October (1747) 
ho was crowned king at Kandahar; a Mulvi 

yured a measure of wheat over his head, and 

.e changed the name of his tribe from Abdali to 
Daurani, by which it has since been known. He 
modelled bie court on that of Nadir Shah, but 
exercised his authority with moderation. He was 
absolute iu the plains and cities, as well as in 
Balkb, Sind, Kashmir, and other conquered pro- 
vinocs, He left the Aighan tribes to their internal 
government, retaining only sufficient authority to 
Secure the supply of their contingents of troope or 
money, and to preserve tranquillity, Belachiatan, 
Seistaa, and some other remained under 
their native chiefs, and were bound to render 


fance and mili service, He took 7 
Sionat mort of Khoreany nade prletad Shah 
Rukh, the son of Nadir Shab, in Moahhod, while 


his own immediate dependencies were confined to 
the east of thateity. After ascending the hone, 
he , in 1748, his march towards India, anc 

soon brought all the country up to the Indus 
under his authority, He took possesaion of Labore 
and other towns in his ronte, and advanced to 
the banks of the Satlej. He found the fords 
occupied by the Moghul anny, under Prince 
‘Ahmad, the heir-apparent, and the Vizir Kaur- 
ud-Din Khan, who bad been sent from Debli to 
oppose the invasion, Abmad Shah's army did 
not exceed 12,000 or 15,000 men, mostly cavalry. 
He crossed the river at » place where there waa 
no ford, left the Indians in his rear, and took 
Sishind, where the baggage and stores of tho 
Indian army had been deposited. The Moghul 
army entrenched their camp, and for ten days 
repulsed all the attacks of the Daurani, Qn the 
tenth day, after s genersl and desperate attack 
on the entrenchmenta, during which a party of 
the Daurani made ita way into the midat of the 
Indian camp, the assailants were totally uleed 
Qfarch, 4.0. 1748—26 Rabi-ul-Awal, 1161), and 
compelled to retreat homewards during the ensu- 





ing night, Before it roached the Indus, Prinoo 
hearing of the illnem of his father, the 

emperor Muhammad Shah, quitted the Panjab, to 
in Abriad 


which he nominated » viceroy. On 
‘Shah turned back, and cai quit the Panjab 
‘until ite viceroy bad enj to ® permanent 
imibuta, Theenperor Muhammad Shalt expired in 
‘April 1748 (4.n. 26 Rabi-ns-Sani, 1161), within a 
‘month of the battle of Sirhind, and his son Prinos. 
‘Ahmad succeeded him. From the Panjab, Ahmad 
‘Shah sent an ambassador to demand the formal 
cemion of that province,—« demand with which 
the recollection of Nadir Shah's invasion indaced 
the Dehli government at once to comply, After 
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AHMAD SHAH 


8 succession of assassinations, Ghazi-ud-Din, 
adson of Asof Jah, 
aly 1754, and put out his eyes, as also those of 
his mother, and raised a prince of the blood to 
the throne, under the title of Alamgir u. Ghazi- 
ad-Din took the office of vizir on himself. He 
marched towards Lahore 4.p. 1756. He had 
‘been affianeed to the daughter of the viceroy, Mir 
‘Manu, and advanced as if to celebrate the mari: 
and when he had completely lulled all suspi 
he surprised the town, and took the widow of Mir 
‘Manus prisoner in ber bed. Her late husband 
had been retained by Ahmad Shah as vicaroy, and 
his widow was governing the province for ber 
infant son, and when being conveyed to Ghazi- 
ud-Din’s camp, she prophesied the vengeance of 
Ahmad and the ruin of India, Ahmad Shah no 
sooner beard of the outrage, than he marched from 
Kandahar, and advanced through the Panjab, and 
arrived within twenty milea of Debli, on which 
Ghazi-ud-Din repaired to the Daurani camp and 
was pardoned, but Ahmed Shah marched on 
Dehli. to insist on pecuniary compensation. 
Nearly all the horrora of Nadir Shab’s invasion 
were ‘now repeated, for though not personally 
cruel, Alimad Shah had much lees control over his 
troops, and the city again became a scene of 
raping, violence, and murder. He sont a detach- 
ment with Ghazi-ud-Din to levy s contribation 
from Shuja-ud-Dowla, and himaclf marched with 
‘4 similar intention against the Jats. He took 
ghar fortress, aud put the garrison to the 
aword. Muttra, a holy city of the Hindus, was 
by a light detachment during a religious 
festival, and tho unoffending votaries were ruth- 
lealy slain. He laid siege to Agra and to one of 
the Jat forts, bat sickness broke out in his army, 
and about June 1757 he set out for bis own 
country. Before leaving, he married a princess of 
i eben oa 
ton, afterwards Timur Shah, and appointed Najil 
wa-Dowlay a Robille ehieh to the command of 
Dehti, but Ghazi-ud-Din immediately dis 
him th favour of Abmad Khan Bangash. Subse- 
quently the Mahrattas, under Ragoba, brother of 
peahwa Balaji, took Debli, and in May 1758 
Ragote marched dnd took ion of Lahore, 
occupied all the Panjab, the Daurani forces 
retiring across the Indus withoat attempting to 
tho Mahrattaa. Abmad Shah was at this 
time occupied in the north-west part of his 
dominions, and when about to move on Iodia, he 
waa detained by the revolt of Nasir Khan, ‘the 
Beluch ruler, u settling that matter, be marched 
by the southern road of Shikarpur to the Indus, 
and up that river to Pesbawar; he crossed it io 
the month of September 1759, and advanced into 
fe Fanjab, It waa his fourth invasion of India 
‘Mahrattas of no opposition, eepin, 
host the ‘ills, bo crowed the sicman’ oppeeke 
Sebarmnpur. The Mehrattas had 30,000 men in 
the field, but, being in two separate bodies, Ahmad 
hh came ai on the force under Dataji 


oat aah ker eparpe 

8 prodigious lor 
ln Siva Rao Bhao Gat fac, who had 
replaced Ragoba, marched to meet Al His 


‘the emperor, AD. ea 





/AHOM. 


was composed of Mahratien and Rajput 
walry, the whole numbering about 270,000. 
Saraj Mull advised Seda Siva Rao Bhao to 
harass Abmad. This advice was not followed, 
and the Jat and Rajput armies consequently 
withdrew, The Bhao occupied Debli, and came 
in contact at Paniput with Abmad’s amy of 
38,000 foot, 49,000 cavalry, besides the Robilla 
‘and Oudi ‘aoxiliaries, Several indecisive en- 
counters ensued, but on the 7th January 1761 
an obstiate battle was fought. ‘The result oon- 
tinued doubéfel until the Bhao fled from the 
field, leaving his troopa in disorder, and Abmad’s 
victory was complete, and abont 200,000 of the 
Mahratta army fell. Wiswas Rao, the son of the 
Pechwa, was slain, and after the battle, Junkaji 
Sindhia and Ibrahim Khan Gardi were put to 
death, This completely broke the Mabratta 
imperial power, and wes the destruction of the 
empire. The confederacy of the Ma~ 

homedan princes dissolved on the cessation of 
their common danger: Ahmad Shab returned to 
bis own ions without attempting to profit 
by his victory, and never afterwards took any 
share in the aifaire of India. In November 1762, 
however, he again ap; ‘on the Indus, irritated 
inst the Sikb sect for the trouble they had 
Given him, not lesa than from bigoted teal afsinst 
all non-religionists. He signalizod hie march 
through Amritear by the demolition of the Sikh 
temple of Harmandur and of the mcred tank. 
‘The first was blown up with gunpowder, and tho 
reservoir, besides being defaced and filled mp as 
far ax materials aud time permitted, wae polluted 
with the blood and entrails of cows and bullocks, 
—a sacrilege even greater in the ayes of the schie~ 
matic disciple of Guru Govind than of the ortho- 
dox brahmanical Hindu, ida were erected 
of the beads of slaughtered Sikha; and Forster 
Crave, ip. 279) relates that ‘Ahmad, Shah 
caused the walls of those mosques which hed 
heen pollated by the Sikhs to bo washed with 
their blood, to remove the contamination and 
expiate the insult, He died in 1773. At hia 
death (Ferrier, Hist. of the Afghans, p. 96) his 
frontier on the north was tbe Oxus, and the 
mountains of Kafiristan; on the south the sea of 
Oman; to the east the mountains of Tibet, the 
Satlej'and the Indus; and to the west Persia, 
Khorasan, and Kerman, From that time until 
1820, his fons and grandsons continued in atrife for 
the dominion, til sot aside by the Mabammadrai 
branch of the Barakzai tribe, whose atrivinga 
have been no less continuous all through the 19th 
century.— Elphinstone’s India; Ferrier's Hist. 
Afphans; M'Gregor's Central ‘Avia; Malcolm's 
Persia ; Cunningham's Hist, of the Panjab; Casi 
Rao’s Narrative in As. Res. iii. p. 97; Grant 
Duff's Hist. of Marathas; Sair i Mutaakhivin ; 
Burnes’ Cabot; Burnes' Travels; Fraser's Life 
of Nadir; Nadir Numah; Jones’ Histoire de 
Nailir Shah; Orme’s History ; Balfour's Memoire 
of Hazin ; Pire Bazin in Letives Edifiantes ; Eliot's 

ife of Hafi2 Rabmat. 

AHLNAN, | Bows. A tree of Tenamerin, 
‘Tavoy, and Moulmein, cu to be either Xyl 
carpi echinatna, or ‘the Fogran feagrana, E25, 
‘The wood is good for building purpose, and is 
‘used in ahipbailding-Cal. Cai. Bzhib., 1862; 


Cap. Donce. 
KiOM, « branch of the Tai family, who gave 
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ABRIMAN. 


their name to the people and province of Assam. 
The Ahom ta very sary petiod conquered 
all the tribes in the valley of Asem, founded 
a Kingdom there, and became to 
Hinduism. They intermarried with the people 
of the country, ond their features have greatly 


ima 5 

AHRIMAN, also known aa Abrimanes and 
Ingromaniyus. The sucient Persians held, and 
modern Parsees hold, & dualistic belief in Or- 
nazi (Ahura mazda), the good, and Abriman, the 
deadly, principle from whom all evils spring. 
‘Aryans; India; Paraces. 

"TH-SEE-E-HA. Buam. A tree of Monimein, 
wood hard, used for making musical instruments, 
—Cal, Cat, Bz., 1862. 

AHSHAM, Anas, Pl. of Hashm, servants of 
humble ion in the employ of Mahomedan 
rulers of India, 

ABU, Pers. Cervulus Wallichii, Crew. 

AAHURA-MAZDA. See Abriman ; Ormuzd. 

AHVI. Tam. Atmospheric air. Ahvi Maram, 
or“ stenm-wood,” eo ealled from sta emitting eteara 
when the root is ent, is a Malabar tree, growing 
toabout 10 inches io diameter and 15 fest long; 
at times it is used for inferior purposes in the 
frames of native vessels, in repatrs, ete.—Edye, 
Malabar and Canara, 

Al or AYI. Mani, Mother; the great Sst 

ent jens, largely wore 
Grecia one foland frontione of the Maurats 
sountries, often in lonely sitaations 

‘AL, an island of the Moluccas, about 10 miles 
o the westward of Banda Lenthor. It is about 
3 miles in cireumference, and moderately elevated, 
its entire surtaco consisting of nutmeg plantations, 








AILANTUS MALABARICUS. 





in the water of irrigation, and dividing the plots 
of cultivated ground the one from the other. 
AILAK. x. Sommer quarters of the 
pastoral nomades. 
AILANTUS EXOELSUS. itlde, 
Maruk, ate ge. Sat ania Tau. 
LL MAUeaL 
Anda tl Basu Peyyapa = 


‘This tree resembles the ash in itz general 
appearance, but attains a larger nize; it flowers 
in January and February. Jt is couimon about 


‘See old buildings, and in broken ground of the Dekhan 


and of Gujerat, about Baroach and Baroda; is 
common in the Northera Circara and in ‘the 
Godavery forests, and ix met with in Coimbatore, 
Dr, Wight says its wood bed been described as 

close-grained, and heavy, and fit for gon- 
stocks; but Dr. Cleghorn, in the Madras Exhibition 
Sury Reports, describes the wood as light. and 
white, and he aod Graham sey it ia used for 
making sword bendles, ete, also employed to 
make sheaths for spears and catamarans, artd is 
not darable. ‘The bark is used in medicine by the 
natives as a bitter tonic and alterative, and the 
juice of the leaf as a remedy against indigestion 
and diarrhoa—Drs, Roxb, Wight, Cleghorn, 
Riddell, Gibson; Useful Planta; Mr. Buiot} 
Mr. Jaffiey; Bl. BE. Juries’ Reports; Captain 
Beddone, 


AILANTUS GLANDULOSUS. Desf. 
Chau-Chu, Chau-Ch’nn, Chun-Chu, Cun, 

A hardy deciduous ornamental tree of Japan, 
China, and the Moluccas; the food of the silk- 
producing insect, Bombyx cynthia. It has been 
Introduced into South Burope and Algeria, Frouco 
and England. It growa 60 fect high} wood 





this spice being its sole exportable product.—Jowr. valuable, and tree a useful sand-binding plant. 
Ted. Arch. —Jam. 'Ed. Journ. vii. p, 194; Von Mueller; 
ADUMA, & sonall intand on the, S.WV. const Swit. 

‘ew Guinea, near the entrance of Triton AILANTUS MALABARICUS. D.C. 
or Warangari, in lat. 3° 53' S., long. 134? 15° ‘Baga Donp, 8. Gan. | Peru maram, . Tadte, Tat 
Tho chief able producta are wild nutmegs, Nudie mS Oe Mion 
wereral Kinds of odoriferous bark, ebony, and Walelin guy son: Ea mae. 


kayu-buka, which, with tortoiseshell and ‘mnall 
quantities of trepang, form the return cargoes of 
th, Garam, and sometimes Macassar, prabus that 
isit the port annually for parporee of trade.— 


Four, Ind. Arch. 

A-IGALU or Ayigalu. Kany. The casket in 

which the portable lings is carried round their 
uecks by the sect of Lingaeta. 
_ AIGAREET MYIT. Matar? A root which 
ia said to deprive spirituous liquor of all its 
strength ; and a decoction given to an intoxicated 
person is said to render him immediately sober.— 
Cat. Ex., 1862. 

AIGRETTE, or Kalghi, forms part of the 
insignia of rank amongst Hindu and Mahome- 
dan chiefs, and of auch af their nobles to whom 
the right to wear it in their turbans has been 
bestowed. The ceremony of seating on the 
throne, masnad, or gadbi, consists in placing the 
prince thereon, and placing the tika or unction of 
sovereignty on the forehead of the prince; and 

on the jewels, consisting of the aigrette, 


y etc, 

ATHLAN or Elan. Pans, Andromods ovali- 
folia, a plant of the Panjab; gosts and sheep die 
from eating ite leaves. 

AIL. Bena. A ridge of earth thrown up at 
the edgea of rice-fields, serving as 8 balk to 





Bina. | Mutti pal, , 
‘A very lofty tree, common up to 50K) feet in 
Ceylon, and in the dense moist forests of the 
‘Western Ghats of the Peninsula of India, from 
South Canara to Cape Comorin, also in the Ani- 
malay hills. The bark has a pleasant and slightly 
bitter taste, and is given in casea of dyspepsia, 
and is considered a tonic and febrifuge. It yislda 
‘a fragrant resinous juice known as Mutti pal. 
This, reduced to powder mized with milk and 
strained, ia given in small doses in dysentery, and 
reputed ‘to be an excellent remedy, owing chiefly « 
to the belsamie properties of the reain. The frait, 
triturated with mango and mixed with rice, is 
reckoned useful in cases of ophthalmia, The 
bark io oogh and very thick, siadded with bright 
gemet-looking grain apparent a resinous 
Stuure. This roe, an eocamonly met with, is of 
2 dark brown or grey colour, plastic, opaque, and 
with an agreeable odour. ‘It contains 7 
Gent, of resin, the ret impurity. Aleobol readily 
dissolves the resin, and evaporation leaves it sas 
very viscous, transparent, light-brown semi-liquid, 
which does not solidify by many days’ exposure to 
steam host When burat it gives out a frag- 
ance, and henoo it is sometimes used for incense, 
Tta perfame is, however, inferior to that produved 
by many other resins employed in the concoction 
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ATLIA BENGALENSIS. 


of the incense employed in Christian and heathen 
worship. ‘The peculiar consistency of the resin 
would enable it to subetitute Venice it 
for many purposes.—Ainslic, Wight, etc. ; Useful 
Plants ; Gibson; Fergusson; Beddome, Fi. Sylv.; 
‘Mr. Broughton. 

AILIA BENGALENSIS. Gray 
Bounce puttri, . Unu. | Puttuli,. . . 

‘An edible fresh-water fish of Orissa. 

AILURUS FULGENS. F. Cuv. 

A. ochraceus, Hodg2. 
‘Wah; Wahdonka, Brot. Suknam, Sumnam,. Lz 
‘Bed cat Exc. Negalya ponya,. Nev: 

‘This richly-coloared animal, one of the Ursidw 
family, is a native of Nepal and Sikkim, dwelling 
among the rocks, and living on fruits, roots, 
bamboo sprouts, acorns; also on insocta and 
larves. Tt ie 9 inches high. 

“AIMAH. Axap, Land granted by the Moghul 
governments, either rent free or at a reduced 
rent, 40 learned or devout men, or for somo 
religious object. 

‘AIMAK, a Mongolian, Manchn, and Turki word, 
meaving a tribe, but usually applied to foar tribes 
called the Char Aimal, who dwell to the north of 
Herat and Kabal, in the range of the undulating 
country, which in some places astamea a moun- 
tainous, in others a hilly, character ; and in some 
Barta is well watered, iv other blesk and rough, 

forming 4 watershed of two natural divisions, from 
the weatern of which flow the Murghab, the Tajend, 
and the Farrah-Rnd, and from the eastern, the 
Helmand, the eouth-eastern feeders of tho Oxus 
aud the north-western feeders of the Kabal river. 
‘They are brave and relontless ; and Afghans, when 
travelling from Balkh, Kabal, Kandahar, or Herat, 
never enter into the mountain districts of these 
intrepid nomadic tribes. One Aimak tribe ie 
known as the Firoz Kohi, after the city of that 
mame, about 68 miles, from Teheran, ‘Thur, 
exasperated at ti wredations whicl 
committed, transported The whole of them toss 
the mountains lying between Persia aud Iudis. 
Elphinstone names four Aimak tribes, Hazara, 
‘Taimuni, Taimuri, and Zuri, and estimates their 
number at 400,000 to 450,000 souls. General 
Ferrier says the Hazara Zaidnat had 28,000 

the Firoz Kohi 9000 tents, which at 4¢ for a tent 
would give 160,000 souls. Vambery names four, 
Jamahidi, Talmuri, Firos Kohi, and Taimuni, and 
says the Jamabidi have 9000 tents, or 40,000 souls, 
and that the whole are of Iranian origin, and 
speak Persian. Fortier says the three 

tnder great emergency, could eotlect 6000 Aghting 
men; but Lecch says the Taimuni could collect 
20,000 against a foreign enemy. Lieut.-Colonel 





+ Unta. 








M'Gregor, reviewing the statements, allows them pon. 


to be able to show 12,000 fighting men, and 
estimates 250,000 souls as the SAE popalation: 
viz, Zaidnat 120,000, Firoz Kobi and Jamshidi 
each 40,000, and’Taitauni 60,000. The Taimuri 
dwell at Gorian and Kuh’sun, on the western 
boundary of Herat, and in the villages and towns 
situated eeat of Iran, from Tarbat Shaikh Jam as 
far as Khaf. About'a thousand of these families 
dwell noar Herat. The Taimuni dwell in the 
Jolghs-i-Herat, from Kerrakh to Sabzwar, the 
few who have extended to Farrah being styled 
by the Afghans, Parsivan. The Taimuni are of 
x wild, warlike nature, though agricultural. ‘The 
Firor Kobi near Kale No, and the Jamshidi have 


AIXO. 


‘the shores of the Murghab. He says that in their 
reverence for fire, their respect to the east, to 


tine which their tent doors look, they retain many 


of the fire-worshipping views; eat horse-Aesh, 
and mix the flour of a nut oalied khundrik 
(chestnut?) with that of their whest. Sir John 
Malcolm informed Elphinstone tbat there was a 
large tribe called Aimak in Syria, which had 
established itself in Luristan, and produced the 
dynasty of Atabeks, 20 celebrated in Persian 
history. — Bf-Gregor's Central Asia, part ii; 
Ferrier's Journ, p. 225; Elphinstone's Canbul, 

481; Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Ferrier's 
Frist of Afphans, p. St. Vombery's Sketches of 
Central Aric. | Sea Afghanistan, 

AlN, mn, Mat, Pentay jm 
P- tomentosa, aad P. glabra. ee ee 

AYIN. Anas. A rule; ordinary revenue, Ain- 
ui-Mal, land revenue. 

AINAH. Hisp. The eye; 8 mirror. Ainah- 
saz, alooking-glaas maker. Ainak, spectacles. 

AIN CHUR Hip. Dried slices of unripe 


mangoes, 
AINDRA-JALIKA. Hip. Conjuring ia 80 
called, from Indra, “the Hindu deity,’ and Jata, 
anet, deceit. Aindri, the Sacti of Indra.—Hind, 
Theat. it p. 308. 
ms alntus, 


AING. Bur, _ Dipti 
AIN-i-AKBARI, « compendium of Indian 
e emperor Akbar's 


jurisprudence, prepared >; 
fatnous at aided by pandita It 











mninister, Abul Fazl, 
wan the fit genuine Ep Hindu 
jurisprudence to persona of ions. Ie 
gives the detailed account of the Mogul Empire 
at the end of the 16th cen \d was tranalated 
into English by F. Gladwin, London, 1800. 
AINI MARA. “Mata.” Artocarpus hirenta, 
AINKUDI KUMMALAR, the five artisan castes 
of Malabar. See Kummalar. 
AIN MUSA, or Ayun Musa, the springs or 
wells of Moses, 7) miles SSE. of Sues. “Thoy 
are in a small depression, about half @ mile in 
circumference, The largest pool is 10 or 15 fest 
diameter, with two smaller ones near it, all slightly. 
depressed below the surface of the surrounding 
desert. They are masonry structures, In the 
vicinity are isolated sand mounds. 

INO, the aboriginal races of Yezo. Their 
sevore treatment by the Japanese has led them to 
other countries, and they niso occupy the southern. 
part of the island of Scghalin or Sakhalin, which 
is in possession of the Japanese. Aino, in their 
language at Sakbalin, signifies ‘man.’ In the 
historical records of the Japanese, they are re~ 
ferred to as eastern savages; and about 8.0, 660 
they still occupied the northern provinces of Nip- 

Towards the close of the 9th century A.D., 
the ‘Aino of Nippon became subject to the Japan 
ese, and the Aino disappeared from that island as 
a separate race, emigrating to Yezo. In the 14th 
Century the Jspaness took Yeso, where a small 
number of Aino still remain; but in the early 

of the 19th century the Aino cromed over to 
Bithalin, by them oallea Oke ov Northern Yer, 
where thoy formed several settlementa, They 
seem to be an offshoot of the hairy aboriginal 
race of Central China mentioned by Chinese 
historians. The main peculiarity aitaching to 
them is the heavy growth of thick hair on the 
chest and limbe, and which very often covers also 
the whole body. Miss Bird mentions baving sean 
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AINPARITI. 


two boys whose backs were covered with far as 
fine wolves iat of cat, Jn form and fer 
wares they are unlike the Japanese. ‘Their 
ada are well Epa, ‘with high and 
forebeada, and their faces are very atriking. The 
eyes are large and very beautiful, the colour a 
fieh liquid brown, the expression singularly 
gd the eyelashes long, silky, and abundant 
hysique ie very powerful; but they ate 
Te litdle ‘vemoved being savages. 
Jove neither history nor lotters, and claim deaoent 
from & Their clothes are made from the 
‘hark of trees and the untanned akine of animals. 
They are grosly ignorant, very dirty, and their 
objects of worship conaiat of ie bat, the sn, 
the moon, Go, water, but principally the Japanese 
aero Youhitsune, becanse, aa the tradition 
down for seven centuries tells them, he 
waa kind to them. They are a subdued peop! 
stupid, gentle, and good-natured. Of the Japanese 
goverument they live in abjeot terror. ‘The men 
‘ovcupy themselves in hunting and fishing, and the 
‘women labour ceaselessly at their household duties. 
Aino-Japanesia waa & name proposed by Mr. 
Logan to designate all the Japanese and Aino 
islands from Formoea to Kamtechatka.— Hodgson’ 


Nagasaki, a B2; Ravenstein's Russians on the 
Amur p.Bo7 ; Ms Bird's Japan. 
MAL. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, 


AINSLIE, agin WHITELA AV, a Madras medi- 
cal officer, who wrote Observations on Cholera 
Morbus; on Atmospherical Influence, in Lond., 
‘An. Trans., vol, i. p. 378: on the Climate of Ser- 
jngspatem, ‘As. df; 1835, vol. xix. pp. 25-34; 
Materia Medica of Hindustan; and Artisans’ and 

lturiata’ Nomenclature, in the English, 
Tall, Dukbent, Hindustani, Telioga, Arabic, 
Fersan, Senakrit, and Latin Languages, 4t0, 
1818; and a second edition in 1628, in 

tee volumes, published in London} also a His- 
torioal Bketch of Christianity in Lodia, and other 

Eastarn Countries, Edinb. 1835; Remarks on 
Climate and Diseases of Eastern Regions, Lond., 
As Teana. i. p. 28, i p. 66.—Dr. Zuiet's Cata- 


AIN-ul-DIK. Anas, Abrus precatorian. 
AIOU or Yow!, » group of sixteen low circular 
is on the west coast of New Guinea, and 

30 miles N.E. from the island of Waygiou in the 
Gillolo ‘The largest lies in about lat, 0° 26° 

., long. 181° O' E. ‘The group is surrounded by 
4 coral reef, nearly a degree in circumference, the 
8.W. portion of which is separated from the roain 
reef by a narrow but deep chaanel. The inhabit- 
ants are Papuans, few in number, and occupied 
alwoat exclusively in fishing and in catching 
turtle, with whicl the Iagoous within the reet 
abound. Tortoiseshell of good quality is obtained 
here in large quantities, and trepang. | Traders 
to Aion bring red and “yhite calitoes; thick brass 
wire, old clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of 
ornamental finery, in which the Negroes of New 
Guinea delight, aa much as those of Africa. 
untives are tolerably friendly to strangers bat sve 
inclined to be trescherous and revengeful, which 
is tho character indeed of all the Papuan tribes. 
—Vournal Ind. Arch, ; Horsh. 





Bi ce eis Acr, - Ga Tas. 


Ait D simcapberiace, = Hows, An, Huy, Pens. 


‘They Binds mythol 


le, bodies to the vi 


AIRUN. 


Amongst the Mahomedan races of India, the 
air and the water together, Ab-o-hows, are 
reckoned to constitute climate. Amongst Hindss, 
the water stone is regarded as the agent affect- 
ing the ealubrity of the climate. 

AIRAVAT, in Hinds mythology, a Naga king, 


soft, father of 


TRAVATA, one of the fourteen gema pro- 
luced from the churning of the ocean, Airavati, 
» the white elephant, the 
yahan of Indra. The word means *watery,’ and 
is applied to the rivers Irawadi, Ravi, and Pbanni. 
AIR BLADDER. 
ie ma Bae. 
ir-bag, « 
eh pooullar organ with which the great majority 
of fishes are provided, and by which they are 
enabled to adapt the specific gravity of their 
arious pressures of the super- 
incumbent water at different depths. It is cum- 
of a lengthened sac, sometimes simple, as 
in the common perch, sometimes divided into two 
‘or more compartments by a lateral or transverse 
ligatare, ag in the trout and salmon, and at other 
times farnished with sppendices, more or les 
al according to the particular species, 
In all cascs it is composed of a thick internal coat 
of a fibrous textare, and of a very thin external 
coat, the whole being enveloped in the 
corering of the intestines, Fishermen perforate 
this vessel with a fine needlo, in cod and other 
species which require to be’ brought fresh to 
market, sometimes from a very grent distance, 
By this operation the confined ‘air is allowed to 
oseape, and the fish constrained to rer quiot 
bottom of their well-bonts, where th 
live for a very considerable period. The sir 














bladder of certain fish is in much request an an 
article of diet, and in the arta, Russian isinglass 
ie from the sounds of the sturgeon, Acci- 





penser sturio, found in the Caspian and Black 
and their tributary rivers. In America, 
from the Labrus squeteague, the cod, Morrbua 
ulgaris} in. Caloutis, from the tounds of tho 
Polynemas tela, the Salen of Bengal; and the 
sounds of two Nusras fag ~ Korwaand Ketal, 
are so employed, and exported to China. 
Joeland ict ‘wal aa thous of America, 
spare ixinglass of a very exceliont quality from 
Sod sound O'S. p. 68; Hing. Cyc 
AIRI of Coorg are carpenters and blacksmiths 
who have emigrated from Malabar, They dress 
like the Coorg race, but do not intermarry. 
AIRUN, a temple in Bhopal, built In tho fet 
year of the reign of raja Tarapain, 
Vishng, the cowidential minatey and Bredber ot 
raja Matri Vishnu. The inscription is the first 
in honour of the boar incarnation of Vishnu, and 
the boar coins probably belonged to this feaily 
of princes, who worshipped Vishna as the boar. 
‘The inscription says that tho minister Dyaope a or 
Deanya obuained hia offee by public lection, 

















‘Tbe and through the grace of God! 


a rishi amongst the brahmans and ° dovoted 
worshippers of Bhagaves, but there i not any 
prepsterous eulogy of brimmans, ‘The lan 

‘the inscriptions is Sanskrit, but with 


written written coma and ee the ee 


in the inscriptions is that eul went to Kanea} 
Nacari. or Allahabad, but erie before the Gaur or 


AIT. 


Harsha character. Another inseription is on a 
Pillar infront of the templo; the king mentioned 
is Buddhs Gupta, who the country be- 
tween the Jumna and 
wan raised at the expense of Dhanya Vishnu, 
before the temple of the preceding inser 
Yeidaa Vishon, who ed been elected, to ‘the 
regency. Te Sle ft ny Goya's 
e yma 165), is é interest, as 
Buddha Gupta secetancily followed those men~ 





and up to Buddhe Gupia's time, if he belonged 
to the Kanonj dynasty, ite durt 
only 165 years, In the early of the Sth 
tary A.D., Fe-Hian found & baddbist king at 
in the early part of the 7th centiry, 
ng found a Hinds Ling reigning, ‘The 
dynnatioa, therefore, had been changed between 
the 5th and 7th centuries, and the Gupta family 
had sprang upin tho interval Bien. As. Soe. Jour. 
vii. 


634. 

‘Mr. Boxy, A double Persian wheel. 

‘AIT, an avatara of Mahadeva. 

AITAREYA BRAHMANA, the name of an 
Aronyaka and a Upanishad of the Rig Veda, which 
contains the earliest speculations as to the Brab- 
menial ritual, It has been translated by Dr. 

and the Upenished by Dr. Roer, 

me 'TCHESON, U., a Bengal civil servant, 
sathor of * ets and Treaties. 

or Ayar, written a A 











Tax. 


enh lou om % bi rola Pio ot ohne ofa 

(a religious community. 7 
the Peviieun At ladle ana} 

Honorary title given to Brokinene, expecially hoes 


of the Sri ‘Valahnava or Kamanuja order, as 
Ramiah Aiyangar —W. 

AURIDGEMAKHTUKAT, a book on natoral 
history, written in the Persian tongue, by Kabvini ; 
it means ‘ the wonders of creation: 

AJALA of Coorg. A.clazs of the Pale or Tulura, 


ite demons, 
in the oouth Pye hare taney 
southern rabia, ny 
to the i hd Areata Ea ce 
pe ks means Turkish Arabia, ‘Persia is is 
l-ul-Ajam, and the nortb-eastern const of 
Africa ia Bar-el-Ajam. ‘The Arabs divide the 
world into two great bodies,—Eirst, themeclves ; 
and secondly, Ajami, i. all that are not Arabs, 
Similar bi-partitions are the Hindus and M’hlechas, 
the Jews and Gentiles, the Greeks and barbarians, 
ete. eto.—Playfair'e Aden; Burton's Mecca, i. 


26; 
ie Sara Sata, & king of Magadha who cal- 
lected the remains of Sakya Muni, and deposited 
tham in one large stupa ot Raja Griba. He 
reigned for thirty-two years, and "hed Be. 526. 
Bia race wore Bhattiya Brahmans, Sakya died 
sok 
sD. cacia ii. 
‘AJAYA PALA, author of a Sanskrit vooaba- 


Jy of repate. 
GARA. Sansx. A python; a rock snake. 
AJIGARTA, a rishi mentioned in ‘the 
‘who lived in the forests with his three 








hands, 
AJIPALA, one of the Chauhan dynasty. His 


AJUGA BRACTEOSA. 


name is celebrated in the her aree chronicles as 
the founder of the fortress of Ajmir (4.p. 124? 
A.D. 146 ?), one of the earliest erablahinente of 








ja Narmada. ‘The pillar Chsohan 


"AJITAY Saxe. A form of Vishnu, also of 


by Sirs, meaning snoonquered, froca privatire, 


tory. 

aires ‘SINGH, a celebrated king of Kavou, who 
was murdered 4.D. 1680. See Rahtor 

AJMIR, the capital town of a district in Baj- 
putans, Ajipsla, of the Chauhan race, founded 
it in a.p. 145, and it was lost by Dola Rai in 
685 to Mahomed Kasim, the Arab conqueror of 
Sind. In A.D. 1024, the people hung upon the 
army of Mahmud of Ghazni. The district bas 
since seen many dynastic changes, and the city 
has been the scene of many interesting events. 
Syed Husain, who (a.D. 1210) was slain in a 
night attack by the Rahtor and Chauhan Rajputa, 
bas « shrine at Taragarh, to which, in 1570, 
Akbar walked on the birth of his son Salim, Sir 
‘Thomas Roe, ambassador of James 1, here 
mat) his credentils to Jahangir. ‘Thomas 

the pedestrian traveller of the 17th century, 

Who welled from Jerusalem to Ajmi ent 
only £2, 10s, on the road, dated bis book from 
Ajmir. "The Mabrattas held it from 1756 to 1787, 
bat Danlat Ko Sindiah transferred it. to. thé 
British, 25th June 1818. The poy eee 
and the Mairwarn district in 1872 was ai, 000, 
and that of the town of Ajmir, 26,569, Rajput, 
Jat, Gujar, Mbair. The town is in lat. 26° 97) 
10° Nand long. 74° 43" 08” E.—Rennelt’e Memoir, 

vi. Tod; Imp. Gazetteer. 
"ATMIRGARH, «hill fo the Bilngpur detect 
Central Provinces, 3600 feet high, It has a tank 
from which tho Sone flows to the north, the 
Mahanuddi to Cuttack, and the Nerbudda to the 
Indian Ocean, ‘The place has always been sacred, 








and is surrounded by temples of On 
the south an ad oaat OF ah ite tl 
AJMOD.  Saxgx. Apiam involucratum, also 


A. graveolens and Petroselinum sativam, parsley. 

AJODHYA, on the right bank of the Gogra 
river, near Fys reabad in Oudh, ia in lat, 26° 43’ 20" 
N., and ‘ong. 82° 14°40" E. Ithas now a 
lation of 7518 of Hindus and Mahomedans, 
in ancient times it was the capital ‘of the king- 
dom of Kosala, the modern Oudh, ruled over by 
the great king Dasaratha of the Solar line, and 
father of Rama Chandra, At one time it is 
enid to have covered an ares of 12 yojana, equal 
to 96 miles. During buddhist supremacy Aj 
declined, but on the revival of brahmaniam it 
was restored by king Vikramaditya (A.D. 67). 
‘There are many Jain temples, and three mosques 
on the site of three Hinda shrines,—the 
Masthan on the site where Rama was born, tho 
‘Swarga-dwara (Mandir) where his remains were 
burned, and the Tareta ka Thakur, famed as the 
scene of one of his great sacrifices. A manso- 
Jum is here of the Bahu Begum, and is the finest 
in Oudh. 

AJUDHAN or Pak-Pattan, an ancient city 
in the Panjab. Seo Pak-Pattan. 


AJUGA BRACTEOSA. Wall. 





: . Bras. Nil-Kanthi, - Burns. 
Eecl'bad, | Somos: Rhurbegel’ ! Tela 
Jani-Adem, ‘Pras, Umkund Bebri, 


‘Wadi Buti, Suriss., Rave. 
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AJUNTA. 


This and coveral other species resembling it 
cocar in the Panjab Himalaya from 1500 to 
feot, and in tho Salt Range; it is used to kill 
lice. Tho plant is considered depurative. Ajuga 
repens, Rorb., of the hills of the Panjab and 
Koabmir, is also known there sa Jan-i-Adam, the 
life of man, from ite many virtues, It is nearly 
inedorons, bitter, and astringent, and with other 
species is in fever as a substitute for 
ciuchona—J. L. Stewart, M.D.; Honigherger ; 
PoeSUNTA, in'th of Anrungubad, 
in the province of Aurm in 
lat 20° 32°80" N long. 75° 48° E., celebrated 
for its buddhist chaityas and viharaa, is in the 
northern face of & ravine, which has ‘a westerly 
direction parallel to the face of the 
as they overlook Kandesh. There are many 
ravines or Kora near; one commences at the 
town of Ajunta, and winds to the south and wet 
for about three miles, opening there into Kan- 
desh, Near ite mouth is another ravine, taking a 
westerly direction for two miles, with several wind- 
ing, at one of which, on the northern face of 
the rock, these caves have been excavated. This 
ravine nowhere exceeds 400 yards from brink 
to brink, nor above 500 yards at it bottom. 
‘junta town is quite m small place, walled, with 
tes, and a bridge. ‘Tho natives call the caves 
‘errula, the same with those which Europeans call 
Ellora. "They call them alao Lena, and both terms 
mean drawings or paintings. ‘There are 24 mon- 
asteries (Vibara) and. 5 temples (Chaitya). The 





monasteries aro usually aquare in form, sn 
by rows of pillars, with cells (Griha) in the walle 
in all throo sides temple is 944 feet 


by 414 feet, ‘They furniah a continuous narrative 
Buddhist art for 800 years, from about p.c. 
200 to a.b. 600. ‘The back or end of the Chaltya 
or temple cave is almost always circular; 
roofs are lofty and vaulted. Within the circular 
end of the cave stands the Daghoba or relic- 
holder, consisting of a eylindrical ease, supporting 
ft cupela (Garba), ‘which fe exrmountsd by & 
ae capital or tee (Toran). The paintings on 
walls depict Buddha and his disciples aud 
devotees, with representations of streets, pro- 
ceasions, battles, the interior of houses, domeatio 
teanes, of love and marriage and death, huntamen 
ouhorseback apearing the wild buffalo, and animals 
of every size. Women in groups ing 
religious austerities, ‘They are the most com: 
series of Buddhist cavea in India, without any 
mixtore of Brahmanism. They escaped the ob- 
servation of the Mahomedans when they invaded 
the Dekhan early in the 14th century, and de- 
stroyed similar paintings in the caves of Ellora 
Rae of tbo pall igs refer to besten) svents, 
ne large picture is supposed to represent 
introduction into Ceylon of Buddhism, and all 
‘the figures of men and women in it have only 
short waiat-cloths or kilts. Another large picture 
represents the coronation of Sinhala, » Buddhist 
King, Hoe is seated on a stool, crowned with a 
tiara, with necklaces, armletz, and braceleta of 
geld, and girls are pouring corn over his shoulders. 
faked to the waist, he wears a striped dhoti, 
covering from the waist to the knee, with one end 
Passed across his chest and over his left shoulder ; 
Mout of the men attendants are similarly clothed 
with dhotis reaching from the waist to the knee. 
‘The soldiers present, spearmen and foot and horse, 


plete north of the 


AKAKIAR. 


and groups of soldiers with Jong oblovg shields 
and curved swords, have short waist-cloths only. 
a repreentation af Buda oscog? a digheamas 
a ‘ion of Buddha teaching; his rightarm 
is baked; and female figures stand, in different 
attitudes, around, all nude, but have necklaces, 

and bracelets, and one haa 2 girdle of 
jewels round her loins." The cavea were first de- 
scribed by Lieut. Alexander in the Royal Axistio 
Society's Transactions. Captain Grealey of the 
Bombay army noticed them. Mr. James Fergua- 
bon and the Rev. Mr, Bungens have describod them, 
Major R. Gill, of the Madras army, contiuuedl 
‘drawing and photographing these caves for nearly 
80 years, sometimes residing in & cave for days, but 


ghate, his drawings were all destroyed in a fire at tho 


Palace, near London. He built » house 

at Fardapar, now the travellers’ bungalow, but 

latterly he resided at Ajunta. Copies of the fresco 

drawings were taken by Mr. Burgess in 1878.— Ed. 

Rev, Jane 1867, pp. 181-2; Taylor's Mackenzie 

Mf. 5.8, B. As. Soc. Journ, ; Pers. Obs. ; Imp. Gaz, 
‘AJWAIN SEED. 








Amur, . Anas. | Asma, Gus. 
Tuvan, Buna. Aj Hump, 
Lovage, a. : Maun, 
Bishopsweed weed, + Pens, 

In Hindustan, ajwain is the seed of the Pty- 





chotis ajowan, D.C. In the Dekhan it is the 
name of Anetham sowa, or Bishopaweed. Khurae- 
sani ajwain is wholly different, being the seeds of 
the henbane, aud poisonous, P. sylvestris, Royle, 
is the Arab’Ajwain, called by the Persians Nan= 
Khoah, largely used as a carminative and in flatu- 
lent colic, and, Honigberger atates, in stoppage of 
urine. Ptychotis ajowan seeds aro very small, 
conical, pointed, streaked with yellow 
stripes, and stalks of the seeds of a bright yellow. 
Henbane seed ix grey, not ribbed or streaked, 
shape obscurely triangular, and flattened, surface 
rongh and, dotted, Bal ajwain is Pimpinells 
crinita and Ptychotis coptica. Other seeds, 
especially of umbelliferous planta, are sold under 
both these mames. — O'Shaughnessy ; Fleming ; 
Faulkner ; Honigherger ; Riddell. 
AK. Hip. “Calotropis gigantea; O. procera, 
‘AKA are tribes who occupy the western ¢} 
tremity of the hills which form the northern boun- 
dary of Assam ‘The Aka or russ are the ooly 
ts of the segment of the hill country lym 
Detynng’ atic, between ths 
Dephla territory and Butan. They aro known as 
two clans,—the Hazari-khawa and the Kapas-chor, 
or cotton thieves. The Aka only number about 
230 families, but they were, nevertheless, for many 
years, the terror of the inhsbitants of Chardwar, 
in the district of Darrang, and were notorious 
as the most daring marauders of the frontier. 
‘The Aka dialects appenr to belong to the Abor 





ep, 85 words in Mr. Brown’s list of 60 being 
Sammon to Aka and Abor, and prafixes oooarring 
as in Abor.—Jour. Ind. Arch. 1858; Dalton, 


Fithnol. of Bengal, p. 87; Imp. Gazet. 

AKARA, a guif-et the NE. part’ of the Red 
‘Sen also the town there. = 

AKAKIA. Hip. A red stone brought to 
Ajmair from Debli, containing iron; used there as 
1a tonic, in the dose of ons tola.—Med. Top. p. 125. 

AKAKIAH. Anas. Spoken af both by Hip- 
poorates and Dioscorides as Akakslis; it is an 
extract from the frait of the Acacia vers, or from 
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AKALI. 


ita leaves, which are pounded and the juice inspis- 
tslc The inmpnibd ice ef the dion Premas 
spines, is substituted for the ancient Akakia. 
Axakia is not now used in medicine of Europe. 
AKALI. These were armed Sikh devotees and 
fanatics, violent and ignorant. They were first 
established by the Guru Govind, the founder of 
the Sikh faith, and they zealously supported 
him against the Innovations of 
Their Boonga or temple, on the side of the 
holy reservoir at Amritsar, is a fine building; 
‘but Akali are met with over the Panjab, 
though chiefly in the Manja territory, batween 
Lahore and the Ghatra, whore Tarantars is their 
chief town. A considerable number are settled 
at Nandair, on the banks of the Godt eae but 
‘are qnietand peacesble. In reality wealthy, they 
affect poverty and ‘beg; but in the time of the 
‘Sikh rule thelr begging was an insolent demoand- 
ing, and as Gerd were a bold united body who 
made common cause, and did not scruple to ex- 
pose their own lives or to make false accusations 
of crimes, these wild-looking men enforced their 
demands with an insolent independence, which 





those only could understand who have witnessed 
a bind of drunken Alkali, almont in a siate of 
nudity, brandishing their naked awords, and 








i 
bawling out ‘pais tnd obscene language ; their 
power to enforce their demanda, therefore, was 
vey The: partowerly showered ‘their 
uropeans; and until Ranjit 

Bigg mastered thom, ren, b bin Jife was 
times in danger. Under the British rule, and 
with power to enforce toleration, they are never 
he - of. they sonia pas a ome chats 

and others, int ing them from tl 
formance sf ralgioue ‘tea; and «chief ‘uo 
popular with the Akali, who made common cause 
with each other, risked his authority, Their 

name ia derived from Akali-purusha, worship- 
pore of tho Eternal the word ‘Akal being a cot: 
pound of kal, death, aud the privative a, 
mesning never-dying, or immortal. It is one 
of the epitheta of the Deity, and is given to this 
class from their frequently exclaiming ‘ Akal, 
Akal,’ in their devotions They wear blue 
‘oheg ssaes, and braoclets of steel round 
their wrists, which all Sikhe do not wear ; though 
depots a Sikh to have steel about 
, aad it is generally in the shape of a 
on dagger. They formerly initited con- 
iad almost ‘the eole direction of the 
Talpfous ceremonies at Amritsar. The Akali had 
a great interest in maintaining the religion and 
ment of the Bi, sa od by Gare 
jovind, upoo Ww ir influence 

‘They often wout profusely armed, with halfa docen 
swords; perbape sloo » oatchlock, and several 
steel disos on their turbans.—Afasson’s Sourneys; 
Mohun Lal's Journeys; History of the Panjab, i. 
180, 131; Steinbach's Panjab, p.8-9; Maleolm's 
ite pa 116; Wards Hindoos, i. p. 378-4; As. 








{ot er, History of the SitAs, i. 

81, 236, 287 5 ¢ Amrita; 

Boon; 7 Manja; Sikhs; Terantara: 
MRALNAPEAR Awan’ ‘Baphosbinm, 


AKA-PODWAL, a race in and 
Canare tho follow the rule of Marumetatayen, 
or devant from mothers, the descenaus ab aterd 

the Locriang, who drove the Sicilians oat of 
a = of ftaly. " See Polyandry. 


‘the ascetic Byragi rent 


AKBAR b 





AKAR-CHIRIT-HURAL A plant 
ielding an elastic gura, 
MARAR-KANTAY Hix, 1m decapet- 
“aK hn 
AKARKARA. Hinp., Pera Th0%ae roots of 


and A. officinarm Pim; also of 
‘oleracca, all applied in & —oothache, 
and probably derived from other plante10ujia diffe 


‘places. 
AKAR KOUF, 2 mound 10 miles nortin K-yroot 
of Baghdad, on the west shore of a marsh Wt’y 
miles Jong and 5 broad, and 12 to 15 fet deep, 


Xouf, or Keatpout given by the. Arabe, is In 

tended to signify only the ground it— 

Porter's Hees, ik p. 9815 Migan’s Travels 
Nomrad. 


p 102; 
RAR PARSI aes Asparagas racemosas. 
AKAR-WANGIL Ma. munis 

catus. 


AKAS, Aran, A hoop of a bdlack colour, 
worn by the Hodelyah Arabs to retain the 
dark-coloured square of cloth on the head. The 
outer Fie i inlaid with pico of delicately on. 
graved mother-of-pearl, rather larger than a 
shilling. — Hamilton's Sinai, See Ankal ; Arab, 

AKASA. Saxsx. Ether, sky, pane, ethereal 

the inane or vacant space of Lucretins ; 
fieh slement of the Hinde; it is applied to 


‘ice de Garuda ged vote pada By Byronia epigooa, Hotel, ; 


® Feel linger, 
Kasali aes “Rasa 8 form of the 
‘Anca ie ‘ewer Bint st 
Akasananchyayatana, e lowest 
of the incorporeal Brahma-lokaa. sm, 
Akasa Tamara, Piatin stratiotes, Z, 


by the Hindus, in the month Kartik. 

Akasia, in the Bombay Presidency, land which 
depends on the natural rains. 

Akes-Mukhi, from akas, the sky, and mukha, 
the face, ascetic mendicante among tho saiva’ 
Hindus, who hold up their faces to the aky 
till the muscles of the back of the neck becom 
contracted and retain that position, See Urdha 
baka. 

Akss-Nim, Bignonia suberosa, Roxb, 

AKBAH, the Arab conqueror who overran 
‘the States of Bar! 

AKBAR, Jalal-ad-Din Mahomed Akbar, 
reigned in India from A.p. 1556 to 1605. He was 

of the emperor Babar, and seventh in 
from Timur. He was the eldest son of 

the emperor Humayun, and was born st Ami 
in the valley of tho Tadus, on the 14th Oviobor 
1642, while hia father wos e fugitive. Homayun 
‘the throne in 1655, aod died by a lal 
from his library stairs 3 few months later, Akbar 
‘was handsome in person, courteous in manners, 
tiled in all manly exercioes, and courageous 0 
excess. He delighted to master uni horses 
and elephants, and was devoted to 
While yet a lad, be was kept under 






AKBAR. 


minister, Bahram Khan, but he returned sud- | 
dealy to his palace from one of his 
itions, and iasued a proclamation taking the 
eroment into bis own hands, On thia Bahram 
an raised an army, and attempted to seize the 
Panjab, but he was defeated, and 
Akbar.’ By the time he attained the age of twenty- 
fiyo years, Akbar hed settled himself firmly on 
his throne; and in the course of his long reign 
he extended his away over Rajputana, and from 
‘Afghanistan to Abmadnaggur in the Dekhan, and 
from the Suliman mountaina on the west, to 
Bengal and Assam in the east, He was an en- 
lightened monarch; he introduced religious tolera- 
tion, and equal justice; encouraged literature, arta 
and’ science ; and the Ain-i-Akbari, or Insti- 
tutes of Alber, a legislative work, was compiled 
under bis orders. Prior to this sovereign, of all 
the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of 
the house of Timur was the weakest and most 
insecure in its foundations. The houses of Ghazni 
sad Ghor depended on their native kingdoms, 
which were contiguous to their Indian conquest ; 
and the Slave dynasties were sipperte by 
the influx of their countrymen. But though 
Babar bad been in some measure naturalized in 
Kabul, ‘the separation of that country “under 
Kamran had broken its connection with India, 
‘and the rival of an Afghan dynasty turned the 
most warlike part of ite inhabitants, as well as of 
tho Indian Mahomedans, into enemics. Colonel 
Tod remarks (Rajasthan, ip. 522) that it affords 
an example of the Hindu doctrine of the metem- 
cchosis, aa well as of the regard which Akbat’s 
Doloration bed obtained him, that thoy held hie body 
to be Bice ‘by the soul cra eusbested Hindi 
ra ist; in eapport of which, tl ‘5a 
Aiiar went to hie accustomed spot of pesanes 
(tupasya) ut the confluence of the Yamana and 
anges, and excavated the implements, viz the 
tongs, gourd, and deor-skin, of his anchorite 
existence, Assuredly, says Elliot, a more extra- 
ordinary man never sat on the throne of India, 


Brow; 
and deist, and never believed anything, as he 
himpelf declared, that he could not understand. 
‘The so-called Ilshi religion, which he founded, 
waa pure deism mixed up with the worship of the 
aun ag the purest and highest emblem of the 
* Deity. ‘Though Akbar himself could neither read 
nor write, his court was the home of literary 
men of ali persuasions. Whatever book, in any 
language, promised to throw light on the pro- 
bleme nearest to this emperor's heart, he ordered 
to be translated into Persian. Leedes, an adven- 
turoua English merchant, visited Akbar’s court, 
and one of his four companions entered the em- 
ror's pervice. Akbar abolished all arbitrary 
d taxes, and fixed the revenues according to 
the values of the different lands,—‘ fallow,’ ‘out 
of cultivation,’ ‘in rotation ;' * best,’ ‘ middling,’ 
and ‘bad lands,’ and ‘over-flooded landa’ 
Faali or harvest ere of Northern India has been 
traced to the year of Akbar's succession to the 
throne, the 2d'of Rabbi-us-Sani, a. 4. 963—a.D. 
14th February 1656, [t was in his reign that 
his physician, Budyn, introduced the rhinoplaatic 
operation for restaring the nose; and he bestowed 
on Budyn a jaghir at Kangra. The fret mention 
Of Thugs occurs in his time, for 500 were executed 
at Etawa Ia his invasion of Kashmir, he was 














hunting | Akbar’s 


ght up a8 8 Mabomedan, he was a rationalist ox 


AKBAR. 


‘warrior pastoral race of Gulu-wan, 
was the most eplendid that had 
‘ever been held in India, and he expended liberally, 
Tn marching, the enclosure of his own tenta 

ied an area of full five miles in ciroum- 


‘opposed by the 
court 


by ference. His favourite residence was at Futteh- 


pur Sikri, in the province of Agra. He instituted 
many public echools, abolished torture, did away 
with the capitation and pilgrim taxes, and 
reformed the laws. He arranged his empire into 
fifteen subabs or districts, —Kabal, Lahore, Multan, 
Debli, Agra, Oudh, Allahabad, Ajmir, Gujerat, 
Malwa, Behar, Bengal, Kandesh, Berar, and 
Ab Each was ruled by a Subahdar, 
‘with fall military and civil powers, and » Dewan, 
nominated by the emperor; each’ district had a 
foujdar, entrusted with the military daties and 
civil courts, Akbar had early to subdue a revolt 
of his own army, which he effected by an army 
of Rajputs under Toder Mull. His Afghen 
soldiery serving in Bengal subsequently revolted, 
and against them he sent his noar relation, 
Man Singh, who, after twelve pitched battles 
and seventeen years of conflict, completely 
established Akbar’a authority there, Akbar's 
brother-in-law, the raja of Jeypore, afterwards 
conquered Kashmir. In Akbai’s next efforts to 
curb the Yueufzai avd Khaibari highlandera 
around Posbawar, his army of 40,000, under his 
foster brother raja Berbul, was completely 
destroyed and Berbul slain, and his subsequent 
efforts under Man Singh and Todar Mull only 
met with a partial success. Akbar next annexed 
Sind and reconquered Kandahar, and after 25 
years of warfare, he was the undisputed possessor 
of the territries north of tho Nerbudda, In 
‘A.D. 1578, he annexed Gujerat, Kashtair, and Binc 
and parts of Afghanistan were subsequently add 
to the Moghul Empire, He married the daughter 
of the raja of Jeypore, a Rajput state. He 
cx, & desire to become acquainted wit! 
Christianity. In 1578 he recoived the Portuguese 
envoy, Cabral, from Goa, and hearing that an 
lent priest was then living in Bengal, he sent 
for him to hold » public disputation with the 
Mahomedan muilas. The accounts given by 
the Jeauits of an order issued by him in 1590 for 
the destruction of all mosques and minarvts 
appears apocryphal; but it aeems cstablishod 
beyond doubt that a party of Christian mission- 
aries visited the country at his own expres 
invitation. 

Akbar died on the 18th October 1605. Ho is 
buried at Sikandra, five miles from Agra on 
the Debli road. His is a small altar-tomb of 
white marble, in the centre of a square aren of 
about forty English acres, planted with trees. 
Ie is enclosed by an embattled wall with oot 
towers at the lea, surmount c) vilions: 
and four very bs gateway ‘of red granite, the 
principal of which is inlaid with white marble, 
and bas four high marble minarets, ‘The central 
building ia a sort of solid pyramid, surrounded 

ly with cloisters, galleries, and domes, 
diminishing gradually on ascending it till it ends 
in & equare platform of white marble, surrounded 
by most elaborate lattice-work of the sume 
material, in the centre of which is the small altar- 
tomb, carved with grest delicacy and beanty. 
Thisis the tombstone. At the bottam of the build- 
ing, in a mall but very lofty vault, is the real 
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AKBAR NAMA. 


tomb of thie great monaroh, plain and unadorned, 
but, aleo of white marble-—Heber, i. p. 395-6; 
Tod, Rajasthan,i. p. 824 ; Etiiot, His India, 

ube Marciman; Ps Arminius ‘Vaakern Pp. 
399; Bipindone, Hist, of India, 

AKBAR NAMAH, a bistory of Akbar’s reign, 
portly written by his minister, Abul Foz). 

AKCHEE. See Andkho. 

AKEE, Blighia sapida, a tree of west tropi 
Africa, oultivated also in the West Toi "ine 
arillus which supports the seed is eaten. It is 


very wholesome; and from its soft, rich flavour will 
bl 


hag the appellation of vegeta It 
ahould be introduced into India— Macfadyen. 
AKEEK. Pers, Cornelian ; chalcedony. 
AKEL. Port. Arengasaccbarifera, Labill, 


‘AKHA, Hind. A pair of grain bags used ax 


panniers. 

"AKHAL. Hinp. A fifth of the heap after 
the corn in thrashed ont. 

'AKHANDAM, Tat. _ Entire, not ae] 38 
lamp which is kept continually burning in’ a 
Hindu shrine. 

AKHAN JATRA, a Hinde cake festi 

AKHARWAL, a division of the Kurmi tribe. 

‘A-KHASSA REGIO, a region described by 
Ptolemy, the enowy land of Ladak. See Kha- 


cbangul. 

AKHAT. Hixp. In the N.W. Provinces of 
Bengal, a portion of the crop paid to the village 
ortisani 


1 

‘AKHBAR, from Khabar. Ar. News, Akhbar- 

Kayhaz, newspaper. Khalaseat-al-Akhbar, the 
of news, a work by Khond Amir. 

. Pass.” Rubus flavus; R. fruticosus. 

Akbra is R, rotundifolus, and Akbreri is K. 


iflorns. 

AKHIARL Paxs. Rosa macrophylla, 

AKHIRI-OHAR SHAMBAH. Hip. A feast: 
held amongst Mahomedans on the last Wedoesday 
‘of their second month, Saffar. It took its rise 
from the circumstance of their Prophet having 
rallied from his illness. He took bath on the 
18th, and whilst drying his hair at the door of 
his house, he was accosted by an old woman 
thug: ‘I am glad to see you well again; this 
the Lord's doing, therefore he should be s aioed.) 
It ia aaid that thie remark prostrated 
once more. On the last Wednesday of the month, 
he took another bath, and, plucking & 
from a tree close by, he wrote on it the f 
seven short sentences from the 











wing 
‘aran :—-* Peace 





shall be tho word spoken unto the righteous by & 
merciful Lord.’ ‘Peace be on Noah among all 
created beings.’ ‘Peace be on Abraham,’ the 


“Peace be on Moses and Aaron,’ ‘Peace be on 
*Peace be on ye that have been good; 
‘therefore enter into Paradise, and remain therein 
for ever.’ ‘Peace ba until the rising of the 
moon.’ Alter meditating a short while on them, be 
washed the leaf, and drank the water thus used. 
Mahomedans differ as to what he osed in writing 
‘the above. Some afr that he wrote it with ink; 
others, again, say ho rose-water. Every 
on this festal day writes the seven 
Bentences, selected ss 
‘Koran, on a mango leaf or on bread; 
the writing is waabed off, and the water (ealled 
‘water of peace”) drunk, bat if 
Dread is enten, because they believe 
means peace and quietness, health 





leaf dissolved in water, 


AKKAD. { 


will exist in their families throughout the tensuing 

year. After this bas been done, the Mahd medan, 

according to his means, attires himeelf in the 

Soest and moat costly apparel, perfamce hid whole 

body with attar, gets some meat, rica, dholl, 
prepared, 





cakes, ete, and distributes’? thom 
to the poor in the name of their Prophet.4 The 
test of the day i passed very gaily; some of¥ the 
richer classes have music and dancing, ete., wh vile 
the poorer have a little richer repaat than mda, 
For thirteon days after this festival no Mahomedan 
ill leave his country or village to go to another, 








Deenuee ill-luck will attend hi, 

AKHLAQ4-JALALI. This is one of the most 
celebrated Persian works on ethics, It was 
translated into English, among the publications 
of the Oriental Translation Society, by W. F. 


Thom, 
AKHOOND, tho high priest of the Swat tribe; 
any religions teacher ; @ schoolmaster. 
‘AKHOON-WOON. Bonu, A revenue assistant. 
AKHOR. Hu. Aralia Cachemirica, 
AKHOZYE, an Afghan tribe in the valley of 


AKHRA, the dancing-place of the Kol tribes. 
AKHROT. Hixp, Aleurites triloba; Juglana 


regia, 
AKL, the Lignum vitee tree of New Zealand; it 
ia the Metrosideros buxifolia; and is a rambling 
shrub, climbing by means of its lateral roots to the 
treos. It should be introduced into India, 
AKIBAT. Anas. The end. Akibat-ba-Khair- 
bad, bate the end be proeperots, 
AKINCHANYAYATANA, in Buddhistn, tho 
third of the incorporeal Brahma-loks,—Hardy, 


p. 483. 
AKINDO, in Japan, 8 merchant. The Akindo 
were not permitted to ride on horseback.— Holy- 


son's Nagasaki, p12, 

AKIT, 5 drink, in use by the Arabs; but it has 
different’ names in all parts of Arabia. In the 
Hejas it is known by the name of Mazir, as well. 
as Iqt (a corruption of Akit), When very sour, 
it is called Saribah, and when dried, without 
boiling, Jamidah, The Arba make it by 
‘evaporating the serons part of the mili; the re- 
mainder is then formed into cakes or Jumps with 
the hand, and spread upon bair-cloth to 
‘They eat it with clarified batter, and drink i 
It is considered by the Arab 
a cooling and refreshing beverage, but boaste few 
attractions to the stranger. The Beluchi and wild 
Sindian tribes call this preparation of milk krut 














or korut, and make it in the same way as 
Bedouins. Krut is perhaps the source of the 
word curd.—Burton's Mecea, i. p. 962. 





et 
RERAD. An ancient race who occupied the 
mountainous 


of Elam, from which they 





AKKAD, 


coasts from Bab-el-Mandeb to Malabar. The coast 
of the Persian Gulf was also the ancient home of 
their kinsmen the Canaanites, a part of whom 
became celebrated in after times under the name 
of the Phoenicians. 

AKKAD, in Cairo, & weaver of ailk cord. 

AKKUSH. Bena. Rottlera laccifera. 

AKKYE, or Ryot Laut, the subjects of the 
een; 8 littoral race in Quedah, who dwell on the 
shores and islets of the Peninaula, See Kedah. 

AKLBIR. Hsp, Datisea Cannabina and Del- 
phinjum saniculefolinm. 

AKLIL-ul-MALK, Ar. Astragalus hamosus. 

‘AKLIM. Aran. A climate, o region. 

AKLU of Kagban. Vibarnum stellionum, 
Rich. ; also V, feetens. 

AKO-KHEL, a subdivision of the Razai section 
of the Yusufzai of the plains. They are in the 
Peshawar distric.—M'Gr., N.W. F. i. p. 87. 

AKOLA, Hixp, Alangium decapetalum, 

AKOLA, a town on both banks of the river 
Morna, in Berar, in lat. 20° 42’ 16” N., and long. 
77° 2 E,, with & population of 12,236. It gives 
ita name to a district of 2654 square miles, with a 
population of 528,918. From the village of Patur 
‘on the west to near Nanda on the eaat, a distance 
of nearly filty miles, and about ten in breadth 
on both sides of the Purna river, are salt wells. 
The best are near Dahihanda. The shafts aro 3 
or 4 feet in diameter, lined with basket-we 
At 90 to 120 feet is s thick and strong band of 

, through 
rushes up 15 or 20 feet. The water is drawn up, 
and is exposed in salt-pans. The salt contains 
wl salts, which give it a bitter taste, and 
" 
13th 





it for exportation. 
eentary, when i¢ waa overrun by Ain-ud-Din 
(1294), hasbeen chiefly under Mahomedan rol. 
1 last Hindu ruler, raja of Deogarh, in 1319 waa 
fayed alive, | Beides the Hinds wid Matome: 
fans, dey races, a8 1 fowlers, 
0 Jogi, are present. ‘The Konbi cultivators 
at Mahomedan shrines.—Imp. Gaz.; P. Ob. 
MANO, a name of Ahriman. 
yAKOBA, a/Hindn mooastery. See Asthol; 
ath 
AKOR KHEL, a section of the Khatak. 
AKRA or ANKRA. Hosp, Vicia sativa 
AKRABI, a clan of the Abdali tribe on the sea~ 
const to the west of Aden. Bir Abmid is their 
sole village. They bave o high reputation for 


courage, 
‘ARR How. Withaaia congulans, Aken 
is W. somnifers. 
AK-ROBAT, a pase nesr Bamian; the town is 
about lat, 94°42’ N., and long, 67° 41’ E, 
AKRUR-ESWARA, the modern Aklesar, on 
ite Bharoch ; itaname is from 





Manga 
worshi) 
AK 


graing, coloured with saffron or vermilion, placed 
ou the forehead of an idol; also a ae fore- 
heads of Hindu bride and bridegroom at, their 


ARSEAYS 
(AYA. Sask. From a, privative, and 
Ishi, todecay. Akshaya Lalita, the 7th of Bhadra 
when A festival ia cele- 
Lae by Had women in bonons of Siva 
ibaya-patra, a beggar’s platter. 
Alshaya Tiitiya, the third lunstion of the light 
half of Vaisakha, April—May, when offerings aro 


which, when piereed, water the 


‘The district, since the bas 


ALABASTER. 


made by Hindus to Krishna; also to Manes. It 
is the any aniversary of the creation. 
istrict of Kashgaria at the base of 
‘the Alatagh. Aken town contained 12,000 honsea. 
It is situated at the confinence of the Akeu and 
Kokshal. Ita curtain has four gates, 
AK TAGH, a range of mountains forming the 
boundary between the khanate of Bokhara’ and 
ronning E. and W. 500 milea—-Tr. 
AKU JENUDU or Aku Chemudu, Euphorbia 
nivulia, E. nereifolia, K. cattimandoo. 









AKULMUAT. Hixp. Ceesalpinia bonducella. 
AKULU, Tex. Save. Aku, in il, Elle. The 
eaves used by Hindus as platters, Thoy are made of 


the plantain leaf, Wale-elle, Tae; Aritiakn, Tet; 
and leaves of the Banyan tree, Meri aka, Tut. 5 
AD ce, TAM also “ane Butea frondosa. 
. Beno. Calotropis gi ‘Browns 
and Calotropia liliacea, cngnsd 
Tet, Leaves of Cinna- 


AKU PATRIKAM, 
momum eucalyptoides, Nees, The leaves are used 
as a spice, and medicinally. 

ABUSACA, in Buddhism, demerit ; constituent 
of a, privative, and karma—Hardy's Eastern 
Monachism, p. 488. 

AKUT-CHUNL, small rubies or garneta, brought 
via Pali to Ajmir, and used ss on aphrodisiac; 
‘one tola for two rupees.—Genl, Med. Top. p. 125, 

AKYAB, the chief town in Arakan, fe Tat. 
20° 6 45” N., and long, 92° 56’ $07 E., on the 
right bank of the Koladyn, a rapid river. It is 

seat of a commisioner. Tbe European part 
is besatifully laid out, and in 1872 it had 19,230 
souls, The Akyab district lics between lat 20° 
and 22° 19’ N., sod Jong. 92° 14’ and 94° B., and 

an area of 5387 square miles, and a population 
fy ae ae Gattick bounded on a x 

istagong, W. e 8. 

Namree tand, and ¥y the Youtadousg’ moar 
tains. The name is said to be derived from a 
relic of Gautama, called Akyab-dan-kim, retained. 
in a temple. Its forests have valuable timber 
trees, — Albizzia procera, Di us alate, 
Lagerstreemia reginw, Strychnos nux vomica, and 
Xylia. dolsbiformia.' The population is largely 
Buddhist ead Hindu, The Arakanese seclade 
their women, and have early marriages, There are 
several tribes in the Arakan hill tracts. —Findlay ; 
Imp. Gaz. ; Pers. Ole, See Arakan; Hill Tracta. 

AK-YAU. Burs. Wood-aloes, 

AL. Aras. Pronounced and often written 
in the Roman letters el, and al, and & It is tho 
definite article ‘the,’ aa Al-Koran, the Koran. 

AL, of Kanawar. Cucurbita maxima, Duck. 

AL. Hixp. Morinda citrifolis. 

‘AL, in Kabal, a fabulous, preternatural being, 
resembling a woman of twenty years of age, tho 
gboul of Persia and Turkey. "Persian women 
attribute the disasters of parturient women to her 
malevolence.— Barton's Sindh, p. 399. 




















ALABASTER 
Marmar . sae a 
cords | AMEE | Alabestrits, us 
Alsbastros,. . Gn, Br. | Alabastram, . . ” 
‘A village called Alabastron, in gave ite 
name to this mineral. It is @ hy. walpbate 


of lime in a peculiar oryatalline state, sometimes 

ito pure, sometime oe eaten rane nantities 
& or iron. When pure it is of spotless 
white, and in texture and colour is almost 
unrivalled amongst minerals. {t is found to a 


1 


AL’ ABBAS. 


large extent in Lower Egypt, and perhaps this is 
alluded to in 2 Kings xxi 15. It is said to occur 
in the Boogtee hills near Jacobabad, and in 
Afghanistan in the quarries of Maidan. It ia not 
known to oocur in British India, the images of the 
Burmese being from 2 carbonate or granular car- 
donate of lime, though commonly alabaster, 
and known in Europe as oriental alabaster; it is 
a stalactitic or stalagmitic carbonate of lime, of 
the same hardness as marble, and used for similar 
purposes, and is found of all shades, from white 
to brown, and sometimes veined with 
zones. The magnificent Belzoni sarcophagus, 
purchased by Sir John Soane for 1000 guineas, 
‘and exhibited at his museum, is of re 
‘The finest alabasters are from near Volterra in 
Taseany, between Cecina and Leghorn, An in- 
forior kind occura noar Derby ic England, at 
Montmartre near Paris, and in the Tyrolese, 
Soran, and Teall Alps Mason Toralinson. 
AL' ABBAS. This race, called the Abbassides, 
reigned as khalifs in Baghdad from A.D. 749-50 
to Ap. 1258-59, whon Baghdad was besieged and 
taken by Hulaku, the grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
and its reigning’ khulif, Mustasem, put to death, 
Thoy derived ‘their name and descent from 
‘Abbe ibn-Abd-nl-Mutalib, « uncle of 
Mahomed (566-652), Iliahim, the fourth in 
descent from Abbas, sup] by the province of 
Khorasan, obtained several successes over the 
Ummeid armies, but wes taken prisoner and put 
to death by the khalif Merwan, a.v, 747. Tbrahim's 
brother, Abul Abbas, assumed the title of khalif, 
and a victory near the Zab river, A.D. 750, 
secured his position, He was named Us-Saffab. 
His brother and euccessor, Al-Mangur, born at 
Homnima ia Syria, av. 713, succeeded the 
Khalif Us-Soffah a.p, 753. He laid the founda- 
tion of the town of hdad ; he 
schools of medicino aud law; be gave much 
of his time to the study and’ advancement of 
astronomy ; translations wore commenced of the stone 
worka of the ancient Greck writers on metaphysi 
mathematics, astronomy, aud medicine; sud the 
first known Suuatic asylum is seid to have been 
establiaed by him, He died av. 776. His 
was Herun-ur-Reshid, known through- 
out Europe for his valour, his love of justice, 
his zal for literature and the arta, and hig 
couragement of commerce, though guilty of many 
eruel tyrannical acts. He ruled from a.p. 786 
iil'a.p. 809. He placed all public achoola under 
John Mesue, ® Nestorian Christian; Manik and 
Sateh, two Hindu medical men, were his 
ysicians; and Mauik translated into Persian 
‘the Sanskrit a treatise on poisons, Ul-Mamun, 
his aon, after a brief contest, succeeded to the 
kholifat, and tho twenty years of his reign, from San: 
sD. 818 to 838, formed’ an important in 
the history of science and literature. He founded 
colleges and libraries at Baghdad, Kufa, Baara, 
4nd Nessbur. He built observatories ; 
physicians and Hindu mathematicians and astro- 
nomers lived at hia court; nd works on astronomy, 
mathemation, metaphysics, nataral 
medicine were travalated into Arabic | [rom ‘he 








ALAM. 
(an 8101p, 98 981), i ence of & patient 
having been an i ractitioner, & 
law was ame’ te that no one 2 ould be allowed to 
practise medicine until he had bean licensed to do 
so by the chief physician, ‘Their rain was hastened 
by their body-guard, which the kbalif Mustasem. 
had fo formed (838-842), and succeeding khalifs 
mete pone in their hands. Mustaaem, 
the nek reigning khalif, was slain by Huluga, 20th 
February 1258,—Thomas’ Prinsep, 3 Bal- 
Sfour's Eminent Medical Men. ides. 
ALABELA? a variety of the chank shell. 
ALABU, Banc. ; Alsburn, Saxse.; or Anapa 
‘Tei. Lagenaria vulgaria, Ser 
CHA. sae ‘A Kabali silk troaser piece, 








used to make 
‘ALAOHAN ALU, alzo Bobbarlo. ‘Tex. Doli- 
chos Z.; and D, eatjang, 
‘ALACHATA, ‘also Talento ise Ipoman 
dentate, Willde’ I, chrysoide 
"ALADDIN, properly. Ala: ‘sh in, meaning 
Glory ofthe Religion, ‘Thisis the hero of a Persiun 


tale inserted in the English copy of the Arabian: 
Nighta,| This not in the Arablan Yeosion of th the 
li 6 opening this story in 
the bighert degree of imagivative sxblinity. “We 
are introduced to a magician, conscious of 
existence of but one living being able to in 
him in the acquisition of a wondrous lamp; and, 
to ascertain the whereabouta of this mortal, he 
spplics his ear to the ground, and among all the 
footateps which at that moment are torment 
the surface of the earth, distinguishes those of 


‘one particular ohild, playing six thouaand miles 
sway in the atrets or ag 


EL. Sian. Artocarpus hirsuta. 
AEAGILE-GHITSA, ‘tat Cretlariorvermcoee, 
ALAGIRI MALEI, a mountain twelve miles 

N, of Madura, in the 8. of India, about 1000 feet 

high And 10 or 16 milos long.’ It ia eomponed 

entirely of avanturine quarts or mlosoeous sand: 
rte have ripple marks, 
SCXUAIKA CHETTU. ‘Tate Memecylon rami- 
forum, 


ALAKA, on Mount Mera, the Himalayan 
residence and capital of Kuvera, the Hindu god of 
riches, unmatched for ita lovely Gandharva girls, 
who dock themselves with 


“The amaranth, bright 
‘The lotas enti Toa te summer flood, 
ce seco these beoen es 


nin hi it white their Teele te ita 5 
haat iting et thy rain the young bad,” 
LAKE, the ory or call of the Gadara beggars 

Alakhnami, & claas of Saiva mendicants, wor- 

shippers of the Alaksbya, the indefinable god, 

from a, a, prvatio, and uama, aname. See Gadara ; 


ALAKNANDA. is a mountain stream in the 
Garhwal district of the N.W, Provinces It is 
formed by the junction of ihe Dhauli with the 
Saraswati, one 
the Hindda.| Tt rises in the mnowy ranges of the 

It is one of the main upper waters of 
Ganges, It receives in ita course the Bhagi- 
athi, Bech ofthe pointa where it moots x ondloent 
is considered holy, and forma a station in the 
grltage which indus make to eo \~ 
in Sanskrit is, aleks, light, and amanda, joy, 

"ALALI MARA. Gax. "Terniipalia chetela 

ALAM. Aran. A state or condition, also a 


of the spring, 








ALAM. 


region of the world. There are, in Mahomedan 
belief, many worlds. Mahomed, describing the 
creation, says, ‘God said, ‘Twas a hidden treasure, 
and I desired Sy Wee carl Se athe 
instrumentality of the word Be, the universe 
came into being. It ia recognised as the Alam- 
{-sufla and Alan-i-ala, the lower and upper worlds. 

ALAM, Anan. A flag, 2 flagstaff, a standard, 
aprop,a banner ; the bannerof Hasan and Husain, 
earried in procession in the Maharram festival. 

Alam-bardar, a standard-bearer. 

‘A raiding party of Turko- 


A AM. Tau. Ficus indica. 
pe ALAMBAGH, ‘at Lucknow; a palace in a 





k, belonging formerly to the royal sound 


fanlly of iy of Oud, A victory was here gained by 
Geueral Outram over the rebel soldisry, daring 
the mutiny, on the 16th January 1858. 

ALAMGIR, a title assumed by two emperors 
of Dehli, Aurangzeb took it on proclaiming him- 
self emperor of India; and it is that by which be 
ig known in Indian history, and in 
documenta; but some of his own countrymen and all 
Europeans call him Aurangzeb, He was the third 
son of the emperor Shah Jahan; he was born 
about the year 1619 (16147), aacended the throne 
20th Angust 1668, and died at Abmadnagger, in 
the Dekhan, on the 2int February, 1707- 
Aurangzeb. ir 1, wast declared emperor in 
duly 1758 (an, An Baba 1167). He was one 
of the princes of the blood, whom Ghazi-ud-Din, 
fandion of Asol Jah, raieed tothe throne, aftet 

had deponed the emperor Ahmad Shab, and 
blinded him and his mother. 

ALAMPRA, a Burmese monarch, who, in 1755, 
founded of re-built Rangoon. 

UT, a bare, steep, solitary rock, 32 
rules frou, "Kemvior and. 88. miles W.W. from 
Teheran. Tt is celebrated ax baring eon the 

fortress of Hasn-us-Sabab. commonly known ax 
Stain ul-Jabal, the redoubted chief of the Assas- 








tins—the Old Man of the Mountainof the crusader 
The on which the caatle is placed is about 
300 in length from E. to W., and at the 


hot 20 yards broad. The height is about 
foot, x in the west, where it falls to 100 
foot. It is of great strength. The vicinity 
of tho rock ia a dreary solitude, but the view from 
the summit is very fine, embracing nearly th 
whole of the valley of Alamut and all the high 
mountains by which it is eaclosed. It is some- 
times called Al-mownt, also Aiahamont, the latter 
word meaning eagle's nest in the language of the 
wince—Van Hammer ; Sheil; Malcolm, quoted 





aot 18. See Hasan-ua-Sabah. 
LANDADY ? class of slaves in Tamil in 
countries. 


ALANG, Bena. An embankment. 
ALANG-ALANG. Maar. A grass 
in all the unwooded parts of the Echipsogo: © 
‘species of Imperata. 
ALANGIUM DECAPETALUM, | Zam. 
‘A. hexapetalum, Foab. 2, i. p. 602; Zam. 
tomum, Lam., D. c. 





‘Ankolamn,. . . Sawsx, 
Ankols, . 

Yo, Repeats”. ©. Sina. 

Mann. Alangi,. | > > Ta 

‘Udnga, Uduge, | Tm 





ALA-UD-DIN. 


‘This is a small tree or shrub. It is an excellent 
{uel plant for locomotives. It is found in rocky 
places in the hotter and dryer parts of Ceylon, 
tbroxghons the Peninsula of India, in Gujerat on 

the Khossya hills, in 
oe oun of the Himalaya, in Burma, the 
ay Peninsola, and in Cochin-China. The wood 
ia said by Dr. Roxburgh to be beautiful, and Dr. 
‘Wight foand it to sustain a weight of 310 Ibs, but 





it wants size. Captain Beddome describes i on 
farnishing an ornamental, beautiful wood, the tree 
attaining # fair size in the forenta of the Godavery 


and Cirears, Tho wood ia said to he peculiarly 
sonorous; and in Ganjam the leading bullock has 
a bell of. it, termed ‘ “fodoke," "round its neck, the 
Deing heard to a great distance in’ the 
jungle. The astringent fruit ia eaten by the 
natives ; its roots ars aromatic, and used in native 
medicine in anake-bites, Alangium glandulocum, 
Thw., is a small tres of the Central Provinoo of 
Ceylon, and grows nt an elevation of 2000 to 4000 
fest. Jaffrey; Drs, Rozb., Wight, Gibson, 
Voigt; Mr.’ Elliot; M. BJ. Rep.; “Mr. Rohde; 
er Plants; Captain Beddome; Thacaites, Bn. 
PL Zeyl. ii, p. 138. 
ALAN KHAN, grandson of Chengiz Khan, and 
better known by the name of Hulaka.—He com- 
the conqnest of Persia, and afterwards took 
putting to denth the lag of the once 
powerful khalifs in A.H. 656 (A.D, cei Cag 
also employed his foroca in extirpating the As- 
soaring,» ‘well known in the annals of the ruses, 
‘Hasn-ue-Saba ; Luristan. oz Prins Tibet, Be 
SeeTkOS ' tributary of the Ganges, and 
ae 








facient Palabrotha was built at 
The Alaos was alsa called the Erranabows or 
‘Eranoboas, 


ALA PALA. Tet. Pergularia pallida, W. 
AGARA, © brahmsa who attached bimbo to 

‘AL ARAB al ARABA, pure Arabs, tho do- 
scondants of Kahtan or Joktan, the son of Heber. 

"AL-ARAF. Aras, A boundary 5 fhe Maborne- 
dan purgatory between 

RANJI. Te. Sonvalsiion tay ‘iflorus. 

ALARANTU. Tei. Rostellaria diffusa, Nece 

‘AL ARIM, a great tank or artificial lake which 
was formed ‘in Arabia, but which burst in the 
lst or 2d, or early in the 3d, century of the 
Christian era, Eight tribes then abaudoned the 
locality, | Tho bursting ia noticed in the Koran aa 

the Sail-ul-Arim, 

ALASALE, of Koriti Chotta, ‘Tet, Pleo 
spermum 

“ALASANDL... Kar. Dolichos eatjang. 

ALASE GANA MARA. Can. 


integrifolia. a 
ALAT-CHANDUL. Bene, Methonica su- 


ALATHI,  titalar designation applicd to the 
Psbrodi caste of Travancore. 

ALA-ud-DIN, of the Ghor dynasty, overthrew 
Bahram and destroyed Ghazni, Ho gare tb up to 


‘been named by Mahomedans, soos “bamer 

of the world’ He died ab. 1156 (a.m. 551), 

after an eventfl reign of four years. 
‘ALA-ud-DIN, emperor of Dehli, was the 


ALA-UD-DIN ALL 


nephew and euccessor of Jalal-nd-Din. Als-ud. 
Din was the leader of the first Mabomedan 
invadera of the Dekban, and took the road of the 
‘Yindhys mountains somewhere near Chikaldah. 
He took Deogiri, the moder Dowlatabad, about 
‘AD, 1294, and returned to Debli, where he pro- 
eared the aeenssination of his uncle. In aD. 
1809 he annexed Gujerat, from which the Hindu 
ruler fled, and Ala-ud-Din carried off Kaula Devi, 


the raje’s wife. Her danghter, Dewala Devi, who ii 


remained with the raja, had been long sought by 
the son of Ram Deo, raja of Deogiri, but the 
father had withheld consent to allow his danghter, 
@ Rajpatni, to ally with a Mabratta chief, aud 
uitimately she was seized at Ellora by Ala-ud- 
Din’s soldiers, and married to the king's eldest 
son, Ala-nd-Din's general was Malik Kafur. 
Ala-ud-Din died a.p. 1816 (Orme says a.D. 1817). 
In A.D, 1808, when be took Chetore, the females 
immolated themselves. Their funeral pyre was 
lighted in tho great subterrancan retreat, This 
horrible rite is termed the Jobur. He was one 
of the most vigoroua and warlike sovereigns who 
have ocenpied the throne of India. He took 
Anhulwara, Dhar, Avanti, Deogiri, the seats of the 
Solanki, the Pramara, the Purihara, and the Tak, 
and with these the entire Agnicula race was over- 
tarned for ever by bim.—Tod, i. 265; Marskman. 

ALA-od-DIN ALI, bin ABUL HAZIM ul 
KORESHI ibn NAFIS, who died a.p. 1288, 
wrote in Arubic an epitome of the Qanun 
Aristotle, which he styled Mujiz ul Qanun fi't 
Tibb, the Principles of Medicine. 

A-ud-DIN MASAUD was king of Debli in 
1241-1246, when a Mongol invasion of Bengal 
occurred. "Ferishta saye it is suppoted that they 
entered by the samo route which was followed 

Mahomed Bokhtiyar Khilji when he invaded 

thay and Tibet from Bengal, and when forced 
to retreat, he had not perhaps got beyond the 
Assam valley.— Yule, Cathay, lxxv. 

ALAUSATOLI, Cur. and Vai., 9 fish of the scan 
of Penang, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
Jova, Sumatra, Pondicherry, Canvery, Bombay. 
Total length, 1'ft. 6 in. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, 
the Trubu, A. toli, is denominated shad or sable- 
fish, Both are, howover, somewhat oily, very 
rich, and bony. | Alausa toli forms in the Indian 
Archipelago @ distinct and important branch of 
fubery, principally for the sake of its roe. The 
fishery is probably quite inexhaustible, and wight 
‘unquestionably be prodigiously improved by Enro- 





pean skill and industry. The quantity of fish the 


canght yearly amounts to between 14 and 15 
millions. The Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken 
in three and four fathoms water on a mud bank, 
About 300 boats are engaged at all seasons in the 
fishery, with the exception of four daya during dead 
neap tide. The roes are an articte of trade sea- 
ways, and the dried fishes are sent into the interior 
of Sumatra. The raja of Siak drawa 2 revenue 
from this fishery of 72,000 guilders yearly, receiy- 
ing a certain duty upon the quantity taken. In 
the Malayan markets the roe is called Telur ikan, 
‘the fish roe par excellence. Like the 

tion of fermented fish and shell-fish, . 
it in largely used by the Malays and’ Chinese to 
geason and make their food palatable, and it iz no 
Js 2 pepe or sid Eee, , The freah 
roe ix thoro salted, aud next partially dried, 
wou to retain & slight moisture, in whieh state 


ALBICORE. 


it ia by bundreds closely packed in casks, and 
. In the Malayan Settlements the 
ice is from 8 to 4 Spanish dollars per hundred. 
dealers there export considerable quantities 
to Chine, after having taken the precaution to 
repack the roes between layers of salt, and to 
sprinkle them with arrack. ‘To dross them, they 
are soaked for about half an hour in water, and 
then fried. As the roe ay in commerce, it 
‘an elongated flat shape, messuring from 
6 to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, and 
martera of an inch in depth, of a deep 
amber colour, The single eggs are larger than 
those of A. ilisha We 7. devia, Eages Moor, 
Notices of the Indian Archipelago, ete., p. 29. 
ALAVANTAR, a Bhstta Bralman, known by 
ical_version in Tamil of the Sanskrit 
Guana Vashistha, which is considered tho stand- 
ard work on Vedantism in South India, 

ALAVI, any t of Ali, cousin and 
son-in-law of Mahomed, by other wives than 
Fatima, Mahomed's daughter, Fatima's children 
fare termed Syud, or ‘lord’ (pl, Saadat, fem. 
Syudani) ; children by the other wives aro desig- 
nated Alavi Syud. 

ALAWA, Tet Aquila fulveacens, Gray. 

ALAYA. Saxsx. A dwelling, a place of 
abode; from a, privative, and alaya, to dis 
solve.’ Himalaya, the abode of snow. Dewal, a 
temple, is from deo, deity, and alaya, house. 

"AL“AZHAR, the great collegiate tosque at 


‘ALBA ARBOR, the Cajaputi tree. 

AL-BAIDAWI, & commentator of the Koran, 

ALBANIA, The Albanians of Asia are sup- 
posed by M. Ruffin to have formed tho basis of 
Ve promnt Afghans. He says that they were a 
warlike people, known as Aghvan or Avghan, but 
in consequonce of their numerous revolts they 
were transferred from one extromity of Persia 
to another, and driven into Khorasan,—Bunsen ; 
Chesney ; Burton's Mecea, i. p. 199. 

ALBANY ISLANDS are a few milea to the 
south-east of Cape York, the north-east extromit 
of Australia, The natives of the north-enat~s$ 
parts of Australie are less friendly to strangers 
than the other tribes of this continent, which was 
confirmed by the mansacre of Mr. Kennedy and 
the greater portion of his pasty, when exploring 
the country between Rockingham Bay and Cape 
York.—Jour. Ind. Arch. 

ALBATEGNIUS, an Arab prince who stated 
‘procession of the equinoxes to be 1* in sixty- 
siz years. See Astronomy. 

boar Mor aged Several bit Pepeatt nd mame 
are familiar to all voyagers in she southern 
the common albatross, Diom Jr exalana, belog 
very numerous. D, fuliginosa, Zath, and D. 
chlororynchus, Zath., 1 sso met with, Ma 
Bere distinguish them wniliar names. D, 
exulans is the wandering albstrosa; D. spadicea 
is the green-bill or Nelly of sailors; D. chloro~ 
rrnchus, their Mollymanx or yellow-bil; and D, 


Filignom, th sooty albatrom. 
SERT N'Y ANZA, a lake in Central Africa, 
by Coptsin Beeko in 1858; and fo 1675776. oon 
@ in A in 76 was 
Or eemrattgnind by M. Goat e member of Golmat 
Gordon's ataf. 
"ALBICORE, the Scomber thynnus, Lin., an 
inhabitant southern seas. The back is 


j 
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AL BILADURI, 


ight purple with a golden tint, bolly silvery, 
Ls alee iridescent peepee firs 
and silvery eyes. It is in length from $ to 6 fect. 
The albicore, bonito, and dolphin often follow a 
ship for a considerable time. Bennett (i. p. 42) 
mentions that an albicore, with a mark on its 
back, was first seen in Int. 3° N., and followed 
his ship to lat, 11° &., a distance of 810 miles 

‘AL BILADURI, author of Fatah-ul-Baldan. 
His name was Ahmad, son of Yahya. ¢.v. 

ALBINDA. Hun.’ Citrullus fistalosus, Stocks; 
©. vulgaria, var. flexuosa, 

‘ALBINO, This variation from natural colouta 
is met. with frequently in all Asiatic countries, 
and when occurring in man it is more noticed 
than omongst the fairer races of Enrope, because 
of the contrast it offers with those around them, 
and because of the scant apparel in use, Albino 
men or women are not regarded with any peculiar 
feelings, being familiar to all; but in Asia, albino 
elephants, buffaloes, monkeys, and crows are also 
met with. White crows with pink cyes, alao 
white deer, occur in Tippersh ; albino crows are 
not uncommon in Malabar, and albino monkeys in 
Ceylon; but a kind of white monkey of Ceylon 
has been said not to be albino, though doubtless 
40; and one of the titles of the king of Burma is 
Lord of the White Elephant. The albino 
of the king of Sinm, seen in 1881 by Carl Boch, 
yisof  pinkish-grey colour. When the British 
took possession of Kandy in 1803, they found 
five beautifal milk-white deer in the palace; and 
others have since heen seen in Ceylon. An albino 
deer was canght in 1845 at Macessar, and a grey 
one at Antipi, near Batavia, in 1840. The 
ordinary domesticated buffalo frequently is an 


albino, 

AL BIRUNI, thesurname of Abu Riban, author 
of tho Asar-ul-Rukaya, or Vestiges of the Past, a 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, which he wrote 
A.D. 1004 . 990-1. He was a native of Khive, 
but wrote his book probably at Herat, after his 
country had passed under the rulers of that dis- 
trict, “This central position gave him accesn to 
many nationalities, and enabled him to understand 
the systems of computing time in use among the 
Jews, Syrians, Grecks, the Nestorian and Molekite 
Christians, the Egyptians, Babylonians, Zoroas- 
triang, Indian, the heathen and Mabomedan 
Arabs, the Bukbariata and the Khivans. Al Biruni 
appears to have busiod himself particularly with 
the Jewish and the Zoroastrian traditions; but he 
‘was singularly impartial in his investigation. The 
main object of his book is ‘to fix the daration of 
kings’ reigns ;’ and to do this, lista of all the royal 

of ancient nations are brought together, and 
A sitit investigntion fnatitated jato the chronolo- 
gical systems appropriate to each, 1e Purpose 
Sf reducing them all 1 some common basement 
upon which a universal history could be built. 

‘Al Biruni wrote in Arabio, and the manuscri 
copies of his book arerareand exceeditigly difficult to 
read. He supplies ua with many curious notices of 
the Buddhists, Manichwans, Zoroastrians, the Veiled 
Trophet, the founder of the belief in the coming 
of Mahdi, the strange sect of Zakariyya, and other 
lea known but highly interesting sects, both 
Maslim and Christin. “Al Bironi excellent 

















mathematician, with an exact and ecientific mind, is 


of eritieal free 


share acumen, 
wrofidioe 28d bigotry, a trath-loving, patient 
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ALBIZZIA ELATA, 


investigator, and an able linguist. The nature 


large and origin of rivers, their flow, their tides, their 


anoual rise and fall, are facts well known to and 
accurately explained by him. It is, indeed, traly 
astonishing to read his explanations of these pheno- 
mena, in elmost the very words of modern ecience. 
‘Ho introduces one statement of the law of gravi- 
tation ae though it were well known to the scholara 
of his time, asserting that his remarks about the 
flow of water, etc., will never be evident to the 
vulgar ‘anless they study physical sciences, and 
learn that the water moves towards the centre of 
the earth, and to any place which is nearest to the 
centre.’ This is Newton's law of gravitation in 
the very words in which it is generally found in 
modern school-books. Al Birani very clearly sets 
forth the causes of constant and intermittent 
springs, and is not less precise in his explanation 
of the ‘action of a eyphon, and points out the 
effects produced by the pressure of the atmosphere 
on water. Al Biruni explaina that the tides aro 
caused by the moon revolving ‘from one certain 
point of her eycle back to the same, or from the 
sun to that point. Thus the flow is the strongest 
in the first half of the lunar month, and weakest 
in the second half, Besides, also, the sun has an 
influence upon this.’ He mentioned the disappear- 








ance from Ceylon of the pearl oyster, and thelr 


Bs at Sofala, in the country of the Zends. 
“emneuts Ceylon.” ee Peat, 
ALBIZZIA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
F It includes many plants formerly 
arranged under the genus Acteia. A. bigem 
Fv. Mueller, is a tree of Noyal, Sikkim, 
Ceylon, up to 4000 feet. A. julibriatin, Durassin’, 
in & favousite ornamental tro from the Caucasus 
to Japan, grown for shade. A, Iucida, Benth., 
is a timber tree of Darjiling Terni, and A. mollis, 
Cuv., is a plant of Kaghan—Von Mueller. 
ALBIZZIA AMARA, Boivin. 











‘Mimown amaro, Raxb,ii.548, | Acwcia amara, Wittde, 
» pulehclia, yy »  Wightl, Graham. 
Bel ambi, + ‘Gan, | Shekram, Tau. 
«| Man. | Nalla renga, Tr, 

Narlingi, | 1 Tas, Ten | 4, ree, * 








This tolerably large troe grows in the north 
Ceplon, and thronghout the Peninsuls of Tndin 
It bas a maximara height of about $0 feet, suldom 
exceoding five or six fect of girth. The wood is 
dark brown, mottled, and very handsome, strong, 
fibrous, and stiff, close grainod, hard, and durablo, 
and superior to sal and teak in transverae strength 
and direct cohesive power. It ie much used by 
the natives for building purposes, beams, etc., and 
in the construction of carts and ploughs, and makes 
excellent fuel, and was most extensively cut for the 
locomotives in the Salem district and along the 
Bangalore line. The natives use the leaves for 
waehing their hair. ‘The tree grows most rapidly 
aa coppice.—Dre. Réxb., Wight, auil Gibson ; Mr, 
Fergusson; Beddome, Fl. Sylv, p. 61. 
ALBIZZIA ELATA. Graham, 











lata, 

Chiba meres eax | > of 

‘Dhoon airs, , > Paws. | Tells Sopara, . 
‘This very handsome large tree grows in Ceylon, 

is Common in Sunds and Canara, sbove 

below the ghats; occurs in the Godavery 

foresta, in Tsvoy, Mergui, and Amherst, on the 








ALBIZZIA LEBBEK. 


banks of the Irawadi and Ataran ; is plentifal in 
Pegu and Tounghoo; grows in Assam, the N.W. 
Provinces, Dehra Doon, Kamaon, and the Pan- 
jab. Dr. Brandis says this Burmese wood may, 
lat a future time, become en important article of 
trade, the heart-wood being atrong and durable, 
and leas heavy than that of most trees of same 
family ; but the proportion of sap-wood ia large. 
Tt is used by the Burmens for bridges and bouse 
posts, Breaking weight, 260 Ibs, A cubic foot 
ighs 42 to 55 Ibs. In a full-grown treo on 
eoil, the average length of the trank to the 
first branch ie 40 feet, and avorage girth, measured 
‘at 6 feat from the ground, is 10 feet. It sella at 
12 annas per cubic foot.—Drs. Brandis, Cal. 
Ex, Cat, of 1862, Rozb., BfClelland, Gibson, 
Voigt, Stewart; Captains Dance, Beddome ; Messrs. 
Thompson, Fergusvon, 
IZZIA LEBBEK. Benth. Sirissa tree. 
Anncin Lebel, Willdi, | Mimosa series, Roxb. 
be Mionom 











pecions, Intifolia, Bor 
Bexo., Hann, Kat Vaghe,. 
+. + Bon, Dirasenn, 





Bit, ". 
Vaghe,. . . | Tam, Pedda dachirram, . 

‘This large tree ia common in every part of India, 
Bona, and Ceylon, in all soils and situations, is 
easily raised from seed, and is of yory rapid growth. 

ciosa was long apposed to be distinct aaa 
cies from A. Lebbek, It grows to about 50 
feet high, with a trunk up to 8 and rarely 12 
fect in girth, It Rowers in the hot weather, and 
sha pou nipen in the rains, It is generally nearly 
destitute of leaves in the cold soason, aud it has 
an extensive bat thin head. Its Sirissa name is 
from the whistling noise given out when the wind 
is blowing, The seasoned timber weighs 50 Ibs, 
the cubic foot, and 0°800 sp, gr. It ia hard and 
durable, of a light reddish brown colour, with 
darker veins, and it is not liable to warp or crack. 
It is used for naves of whcels, pestles and mortars, 
picture frames, furniture, parts of boats, etc., 
‘and the beart-wood makes good charcoal, A gnm 
‘very similar to gam arabic exudes from the trunk ; 
the leaves and twigs are good fodder; and the 
seed is officinal, It grows well from cuttings, 
les stuck in the grouud rooting readily. Its 
Branches are brittle, and suffer in localitics ex: 
to the wind.—Drs, Noah,, Stewart, Afaxon, 
M'Clelland, Cleghorn, Gibson; Captain Mac- 
donald; Beldone, Ft. Syl. part v. p. 53. 

ALBIZZIA MOLUCC.ANA is a tree of large 
size, growing to 70 or 100 feet in height, and has 
8 handsome foliage of bipinnate leaves. It is used 
in Java for shading coffee plants in preference to 
all others, because its leaves do not fall in the dry 
geason ; the leaves being small, cause a more equal 
distribution of rain; and the leaves close at night, 
‘thus giving the coffee planta more fally the benefit 
of the moonlight and dew. 

ALBIZZIA ODORATISSIMA. Benth. 

Acacia olorat., Willde, | Mimosa odorat., Linn., R. 
Jomatocarpa, D. »  marginata, Lam. 





Ran Serrss, Dzex., Bat, Tandai, 0. of Paxsan. 

Gheohus, Sankar, Gor. Karmrs, ‘DEAS, 
wee 2, HIND, ae a 

Buns, |. . of KAGHAN. Surti mara, Snicx. 

Karintha kara, Mau. Karoo Vaga, Tax 

‘Ban Sarris, Mann. DEX. Sela wunjab, 

Bist, Laure, Polach, Drek, Sela maram, 


‘Pass. 

This large handsome tree grows abundantly 
over all the Peninrals of India, in any soil, on the 
coast or in the interior; is found also in Ceylon, 


ALBIZZIA STIPULATA. 


Bengsl, Assam, the eastern provinces of Burma, 
Pega, and Tenasserim, and in the Panjab. In the 
iras Presidency, about Coimbatore, it is of 
rapid growth and in considerable abundance, 
attaining the height of 30 to 40 feet. It often 
‘attains a good size in the Bombay Presidency, but 
in Nagpur it is only in gardens thet its dimensions 
are great; the timber it yields in other localities 
being, as a general rule, of amall ecsntling, It is 
even there, however, obtainable in beams 
16 to 18 feet long and $ feet in girth, at 5 anuaa 
per cubic foot. In Coimbatore, beama 1 foot 
square are procurable, The heart-wood is dark- 
coloured, turning almost black with age ; is bard, 
strong, and heavy, and takes a good polish; the 
grain being ornamental, though rather open, In 
Nagpur it is deseribed as being distingnishable 
red the see ee Pentaptera tomentosa 
onl its m straighter grain, ter 
Fakiucke“Ie'hus an outer ine of white ood of 
from 2 to 8 inches in Nagpur, but which Dr 
Gibson says, is, in the Western’ Dekhan, al 
three-fourths of the whole. This alone is 
assailable by white auta; but by being ereosoted 
it could probably be wade a usefal railway timber, 
All accounts describe ita heart-wood aa strong, 
hard, and heavy ; in Nagpur, of qufficient size £0 
form’ rafters, and excellently suited for naves 
and felloes of wheels; but there is an uncertain 
a3 to its powers to bear moisture. A beam 1 
inch square sustained a weight of 570 lbs, The 
oil manufacturers of Nagpur use it for their milla, 
and it is there generally employed to make carte. 
‘The wood is anid to deserve to be better known 
for 1e1 mu of carpentry, In 
the wood. is atid to be soft, and used only for 
fuel; ite leaves are used for fodder ;  usefal gum 
from the trunk. — Captains Beddome, 
Sankey; Dra. Mason, Wight, Cleghorn, Brandin, 
Stewart, Gilson, AMPClelland, Roxb. ii. p. 646; 
Voigt; ‘Madras Exhibition Juries’ Reporte; Major 
Drury ; Mr. Rohde, 
LBIZZIA PROCERA. Benth. 
Acacia procars, Wilde, | Mimosa provers, Roxb. 
‘Tella sopra, . Txt. | Pedda Pateeru, . Ten 
‘This tree grows in the Andamans and British 
Burma, also in the Peninsula of India, in the 
Madura District on the Neligherrien on the Goda 
very, in the Northern Cizoara, in Terai, 
Goaipera, Garbwal ; and it is cultivated in feylon, 
but is not indigenous there, Ita heart-wood is 
dark-coloared and strong.—Rozb.; Major Bed- 
dome; Mr. Fergusson. 5 
ALBIZZIA STIPULATA, Boi 
Acacia atipulata, D.C. 


























AL Kangesonsis, Jameson. | x, atipulasea, 4, 
Ant +. + «+ Bryno, |Surapgry . . . Pans, 
Bonw, |Kubalmara, | | Suvow. 
8, Can, | Hulan mara, , yy 
Kaxona, | Konda ohiniga, te 
Pans, se ” 
‘This unarmed species ia one of the trees 
of the genus, and its flowers aro of a pink colour. 


Tt 


in 'the N.W. Himalaya, Kangra valley, 
jab, the Dehra Doon, and Garhwal, rising 
to altitades from 3000 to 6000 feet, and attains 

a girth of 7 to9 feet, It grows in Ceylon, and all 
the Peninsula of India, Bombay, Mysore, Madras, 
‘Travancore, Courtallum; aleo in Bengel, and in 
Burma from Rangoon to Tounghoo, and on the 
banks of the Atoran river, and in’ Tenaserim, 


AL-BORDSH. 


In South Oanere its timber ia ch in noo; ite 
strong, compact, stiff, coarse-grain ‘bros, 
oF a light reddish-brows colour, and is usod for 
building purposes, naves of wheels, ete. Its 

‘gravity is 830, and it weighs 56 Ibe, the 
enbic foot when seasoned, and 63 to 65 unseasoned; 
it attains @ very large size, and must be a very 
rapid grower, aa Dr. Roxborgh mentions one 
that he planted which measured 48} inches in 
circumference at 4 feet from the ground when 7 
years old; and Dr. Stewart mentions one that 
measured 7 feet in girch when 17 years of age, in 
the Saharanpur garden—Drs, Brandis, Cal. Er. 
Cat, of 1862; Roxb. ii. 549; Voigt, M'Clelland ; 
J. E, Stewart; Major Beddome, Ft. Sylv. part v. 
p.55; Drury, Useful Plants; Afcesrs. Thompson, 
Powell, and Fergusson, 

AL: BORDSH, the Haro-beremiti of the 
ancients, ia ampposed to be on the western slope 
of Belor Tagh, on the high Jand of Pamir. 

ALBUQUERQUE. Don Alphonzo de Albu- 

uerque, an officer in the service of the king of 

‘who was sent to the Indies in 1504 
and 1508. This bold and enterprising commander 
aucceaded Almeyda in the command of the 
Portuguese in India; he took Muscat and other 
inportans places on’ both sides of the Arabian 
Gulf, Gon was twice captured by Albuquerque, in 
the beginning of, and on the 25th Nov., 1510. He 
captured the Fort of Malacca (1511), also the 
island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf. On the 18th 
Febrnary 1513, he started from India on an ex- 
prion, consisting of 20 ships, manned by 1700 
ortuguese and 800 Indians, and failed in an 
‘attempt to take Aden by escalade; he afterwards 
wintered at the island of Kamaran, and retui 
from the Red Sea, He landed on Perim island 
in 1518, His command lasted from 1507 to 1616, 
and he was ded and died. De Barras, the 
historian, was his companion. He widely extended 
the Portuguese power.—Playfair's Aden; Marsk- 
man, See Do Barras; Perim. a 
ALCEPHALUS BUBALIS? Wild ox. 
Antilope bubslis, Padlas. 
Bubale,. . . . Aman, | Bakkarul-Waah, . Anan, 

It ranges through N. Africa and Arabia, It is 
bout the size of the largest stag, and. is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the great length of ite 
head, and ite narrow, flat, and straight forehead 
and face, It is common in every part of Northera 
‘Africa, living in ‘amumerous berde on the confines 
of the "Tell or cultivated parts, and the or 
Desert, and also, secording to Captain Lyon, 
-tpon the mountains south of Tri 
‘seem to be ita chief habitat, but a few individ 
find their way acroaa the desert to the banks of 


















the Nile, Ita representation occurs among the ; 


hieroglyphics of the temples of Uj 


‘The young calves frequently mix with domentic 
esttla, and soon attach themselves to the herd. 


‘They fight like the common bull, by lowering the 
head, and striking suddenly upwarda with the 
horng, which are formidable weapons either for 
attack or defence.—Engl. Cye. p. 268. 
ALCHEMY. 
Kimia, . . . . ARAB,|Alchemie, . . . Gam 
Alchiie, 2 2 | “ "Wat | Alohimia. i 
Search for the philosopher's atone, to convert the 
dasar metals ints gold,-and to cure ell dinoases, 
Most Asinties, whether Mahomedana, Hindus, or 


ALE. 


Chinese, believe in the possibility of this art of 
trensmuting metals, and are easily duped by im- 
In China it is now laid anide; but prior 
fo the Christian era, the processes were largely 
stadied, and everywhere in the soarch for gold 
many mereurial compounds were discovered. 
ALCOHOL. 





Samshu,, ANGLo-CamN, Alco... FR 
Araq, Ruh, ‘Awan. Esprit'do vin, | i 
Shan-tain, Cu. Alkohol, Welngeist, Git. 
‘Yuen-tain, Daw... ‘Hiww, 
San-Sbau, ., Aleole, Aquardente, — In 
Spirits of wine Fic. Spirito di reno, 


Alcohol is the spirituons portion of fermented 
liquors. By carefully distilling fermented liquors, 
the alcohol, mixed with a portion of water, can 
be , forming a produet, the properties of 
which differ according to the substances from 
which it is derived. Thus the fermented and 
distilled juice of the grape yields brandy ; that of 
the sugar-cane, rum; the wort of barley, which 
is ly malted for the purpose, yields whiaky 
and spirits of wine; and rice produces arrack, 
In the East Indies, ‘the fermented juice of the 
various paling, jagari or raw sugar, and mabwa 
flowers are all largely uscd. The quantity of 
alcohoi in wine, , etc., is very variable, 
Port and sherry’ and some other drying wines 
contain from 19 to 25 per cent, of alcohol 
the lighter wines of France and Germany about 
12to 18 percent. Strong ale contains about 10 per 
cent.; and ordinary spirits, as brand 
whisky, 40 to 50 per cent., or occasional 
One oF other of these products has from time 
immemorial been used by all races, s9 at present 








ara amongst most Asiatics, aloog with their food.— 


Tomlinson; Faulkner. 


ALDROVANDA VESICULOSA. Linn, 
A. vertioillata, Roxb, | Malika jhanfi,, . Bano. 
and Bengal, with 


‘A herbaceous plant of Earope 
small white Bowers.—Voigt; Ruzb. 

ALE or Beer is browed at tho Neilgherries, and 
in the stations on the Lower Himalayas,’ and 
thia branch of industry is increasing, but the 
bulk of that used is imported from England, Tn 
the five years 1874-5 to 1879-80, from 1,065,347 
to 1,481,698 gallons were anounlly imported, 
yalus up to Rs, 34,98,488. ‘The bitter ales manu- 
factured at Burton-upon-Trent are extensively 
imported into India. It is probable that their 
fame haa been acquired by the use of the beet 
materials, and sarployieg great care in the proceas, 
‘The Burton ales speedily become bright and clear, 
never require finings to be employed, and are fit, 
for use almost as soon as brewed. This is no 
doubt owing to the depurating power of lime, to 
the presence of which in the Burton water, and 
ita precipitation during the boiling, the trane- 
patency and brightness of the bor aroatributable 

‘of Messra. Allsop and Sons and of Mesars. 
Bass and Co. contain only » moderate amount of 
aleokol, and an unusually large quantity of bitter 
oxtract, consisting of the extract of hops. From 
the pure and wholesome nature of the i 
employed, the moderate proportion of sloohol 
present, and the very considerable quantity of 
aromatic anodyne bitier derived from hope, con- 
tained in these beers, they tend to preserve the 
tone and vigour of the stomach, and condace to 
the restoration of the health of ‘that organ when 
in a atate of weakness or debility. These bitter 
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ALECTORIA JUBATA. 


boors differ from all other preparations of malt, 
in containing s smaller amount of extractive 
matter, thus being less viscid and seocarina, 
tnd oonsequently more easy of digestion; 
reacmble, indeed, from their lightness, a wine of 
malt rather than any ordinary fermented infurion, 
and they are atrongly recommended by the medical 
profession.—Hassal, 448; Trade Statement; Bal- 
four, Commercial Products. 


ALECTORIA JUBATA, Kek Kieo, Ramree. searce. 


‘Thia lichen is gelatinous, and is eaten by the 
natives with rice, 

ALELLU. Hsp. Cuscuta reflexa. 

ALEPI, « seaport town on the cosat of Malabar, 
‘27 miles from Cochin. It is situated in ‘Travancore, 
and is 2 depdt for the timber from the territories 








of the raja. Ita lighthouse is in tat. 9° 29°40" N., 
and long, 76° 18° 50” BE. Iss native name is 
Alay Buist, 

in Syria, the ancient is atyled 





Berreea, is sty) 
by tho natives Haleb-us-Shabha. It is’ 76 miles 
inland from Iskanderoon, in lat. 36° 11°25" N., 
and Jong. 87° 5’ 23” E., and from Antioch by the 
road 90 miles. It probably first rose into import- 
ance on the destruction of Palmyra, to which it 
succeeded ; and, like Palmyra, it was admirably 
fiitunted for the ‘purposes of trade, so long ax the 
communication with the east by the desert was 
the only route known, and the prodiictions of 
Persia and India were brought hither by caravans 
from Baghdad and Bassora. Aleppo stands in an 
open plain, encompassed at the distance of a fow 
fallen "oy: low hilla; and tho eity in about, nee 
miles and a half in ‘circumference, aurrounded by 
walls of hows stone, about thirty feot high and 
twenty broad. The’ population is com 
‘Tarks, Arabs, Christians of all denominations, and 
Jows.’ ‘The warlike Rhind race in Beluchistan are 
anid to have been brought from Aleppo.—Taylor’s cont 
Serares,p- B13. Robin's Travels i p. 258. 

ALEPPO SENNA, Cassia obovata 
ALETHI. Hixp. Trianthema cryatallinura, Valt. 
‘ALEDRITES CORDATA, 2. Br. Grown 
from Nepal to Japan, also in Bourbon. Wood 
arable and beautiful.” Oil of seeds, an excellent 
varnish.— Von Mueller. 
ALEUDRITES TRILOBA, Forst., Roxb. 
Camirtum cordifolium, Jaglans camirium, Lone, 
Gart, ye Moluceana, TWitide, 
Aver. inp. 
q Sangt ‘Akrot, * _ 
. Hijli Badam, 
Komari, 











= Tater, 
‘Tx. 
loot. egy 


sized, ornamental tree, a 





‘This is a prolific, lar 
native of the Society lelands, from whi 





triloba in now 
China, the Mdiuccan’ Java ‘the 
Geylon ; plentiful near Hyderabad 
in the southern Mabratta country about Belgram, 
i Bengal snd Amam, | Almost all parts of 

are covered with a farinaceous substance, and 
umm subniance exades from the seeds (ax leo, 
it in anid, from the tree itaalf), wl 
by the natives of Tahiti and “hasta 
quality of its wood is indifferent, In Java it 


i 
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grown as a shade to the nutmeg plantations, and 
‘the cultivated nut is eaten as a fruit; the favour 
closely resembles that of the almond. The small 
they globular rough fruit of the uncultivated variety 
a nut remarkable for the 2 apantity of 
clear oil it contains, which is collected in large 
quantities by the inhabitants of the Molucona, 
and ig in general use for burning in lamps, In 
fact it there supersedes cocoa-nat oil, which ia 
In Tabiti tissues are made’ from the 
tak; but itz most valuable product i ia frat, 
whieh is roundish, two-« , each containing a 
nut resembling in flavour the Albert or Ei 
walnut. Jn Polynesia, the note, strung on a 
thin slip of bamboo, are barned aa acandle, They 
are considered aphrodisiac in the Molucess ; but 
this can only be from the oil they contain, and, 
like other similar fruits, are apt to purge and pro- 
duce colic, unless roasted, or kept for a year. 
Abont 50 ‘per cent., or, according to Simmonda, 
834 gallons, of the nut yield 10 gallons of a use- 
ful, fine, clear lamp oil. ” Tu the Sandwich Islands 
‘the oil is employed ss mordant for their veze- 
table dyes, and the root affords a brown aye for 
their native cloth—Rozb. Fi. Iud.; Hog; Voi 
Exzhib. of 1862; Java Cat.; Madr. Ez. Jur. 
Reporis; Jaffrey; Riddell; Useful Plante; Sim- 
monde? Commercial Products; Agri. Hort. Soo. of 


India, viii. p. 220, 
ALE. DER of Macedon, arate the oe 
mann. ie wen 


oe the ot Phili ee. of 
ter 

born ee alla B.C, 856. “Men. settling affsira 

at home, he directed his arms to the east, and 

in the course of eleven years made such im- 








of pression on the countries he overran or 





et 
through, that to this his name, cities that 
he Be foanuet and dynasties to which he gave 








wucceeded his murdered fat} 
Philip, nc. 888; crossed the Hellespont in saat 
fought the battle of Istus in 833 ; took Tyre 88: 


conquered Egypt in $31, and the same de: 
feated Darter Gangamela ;—the inowing 3 
330, Darivs was murdered by Bessus at 





into Tndia’ in $26, reached Susa in 825, aad 
lon tte fame  yesr, ‘and i 328 he’ died 
age of 33, reign of 18 years, The 
lasting impression of hia successes has doubt- 
less sprung from various causes. His mode of 
settling the Egyptian government is mentioned 
iharpe as the earliest instance that history has 
recorded of @ conqueror governing 8 provinces 
according to ite own Jaws, and allowing the religion- 
of the juered to remain as the establis 
religion of the state; and the length of time that 





it was the Greeo-Egyptian monarchy lasted, and the 


splendour with which it shone, 
and humanity of the founder. is example has 
been copied, with equal euccess, in Dutch and 
British eolotial, and {ndisn goveramenta; but we 
do not know whether Alexander had any prece- 
dent to guide his views. Except Alexander, all 
the great conquerors of Hindustan have wrong 
from provinees towards Tartary and then 
parta of Persia, and they have genarall coctesed 
Tito India by the way of “Kaba,” Kandahar, 
Ghazni, and the Panjab, until the British came. 
‘Major Rennell apprehends that Alexander never 
deviated from tho direct line of mare, 


Ae the wisdom 
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from the foot of Causaens, or the range of moun- 
{aioa called Hindu Koh, to the Indus near Pack- 
oli, or Peucelaotia, ‘That hie route from the 
SEE’ coast of the Caspian Sea lay through Aria, 
Zaranga, ete., to Arachosia, or the modern Herat, 
Zarang, and Arokhage, to the S. of Kandahar; 
thenca be marched towards Kabal and Ghazi, 
crossing mountains covered with eow ; and in order 
to chastise Bessus, who bad fled into Bactria, he 

‘the mountaina between Ghorbund and 
Sema as whens fork ptecraption kare placed 
the Paropamiann Alexandria, the first station in 
his future march towarda the Cophenes. 

‘The city that Alexander built in his route east- 
wards towards the Indus he gave his own name to, 
bat ita name snd its partioalar nite have been lost, 
Te was called Alexandria, and was near the Cau- 
casus, and Rennell points to Bamian as the quarter 
i which he would place it. General Ferrier 
mations tht the fortified town of Herat is sup- 
pore to hare Been founded by Alexander 

reat, but he doce not quote his authority. This 
portion of India was then partitioned amongst a 
great uamber of petty princes, independent 
and often in hostility with, each otber. At this 
sritioal period, two of the most powerfal of these 
rulers, named’ Taxiles and Porus, were at war, 
and the former, in order to crath his adversary, 
foimed the invader. The territory of Taxiles 
appear to have been tho Doab between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes (Jhelum), that of Porus, who 
had aubdued moet of his neighbours, extended aa 
far an the Hyphasis (ots), Alexander had an 
army of 185,01 
2 great number of elepl 
a lirge body of hardy mercenaries fromm the bills 
west of the Indus and north of the Panjab, under 
a chief named Ambianres. At the head of this 
forco he marched to the Hydaspes, which he 
reached im the month of August. On the other 
(left) side of the river, Porux was posted with 
40,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, 200 elephants, and 
20D war chariots, Alexander, finding tbe vaver 
much awollen by the raing, ent for boats from 
the Tadas, which were brought overland, in the 
meanwhile amusing Porus by marching and 
counter-marching his troopa along the banks of 
the river, sa if searching for a ford. On the 
arrival of the boata, he passed the river at Jalalapur, 
14 miles from Attock, where it is, in the rain 
seaon, upwards of a mile broad, and never ford- 
able. "In the battle which ensued, $26 B.c., Poras 
was defeated and taken prisoner. Tt was at this part 
of the Hydaspes, on ita right or western bank, that 
the conqueror, in commemoration of this event, 
built the cities of Nicwa and Bucephalia. He built 
8 third city on the Acesines After the defeat 
ot Porns, Alexander marched across the doab 
between the Hydaspes and the Acesines (Chenab), 
deyeribed aaa flat and rich country, through the 
territories of Poras, passed the latter river, and 


captured San, ted to ba a strong of 
ofthe Cathet the’ molern Cau), the “most 
Valiant and skilful in war of all the indians. A 
body of the Cathst was encamped before the city, 
which Alexander, having defeated them in a 
Pitched battle, took and razed. Sangala is eup- 
to have been situated to th south-east of 

jore; and Burnes states that there are the 
remains of @ city answering to Sangala in the 

















he signified the same as delta in the Greek. 
city ander led down one of the branches 
the Piti) to the sea, and afterwards 
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vicinity south-east of that capital, From hence 
the conqueror marched to the Hyphasis (Beas), 
whether above, or, as more probable, below, its 
junction with the Sutlej, ia not quite clear. ‘His 
historians do not mention the latter river, and they 
allude to & desert beyond the Hyphaais, which 
exists below the conflix of the two rivers, Here 
the soldiers received euch appalling accounts of 
‘the deserts they would have to pass, and of the 
countless hosts assembled to oppose their progress, 
that, struck with consternation, and exhausted by 
fatigue and suffering, they refused to march 
farther, and Alexander was constrained to giv 
orders for their return Some traditions of Alex 
ander exist in the Rajput state of Bikanir; a 
ule eee Dexia id att to by tbe reuiatmn ot the 
& prince of this region, punish 

capital of a pri t gion, pt by 
"This, therefore, was tho extrome limit of Alex: 
ander’s progress eastward, He recrossed succes 
sively the Hydmotes, tho Acesines, andthe 
|, where a been prepared 
tors fof that Fiver. The bowtsr 800 in 
number, were built of timber procured fram the 
mountains, and Barnes says that in none of the 
other Panjab rivers are much trees (Deodar, a 
‘kind of cedar) floated down, nor do there exist 
such facilities for constructing vessels, as in the 
Thelum. About the middie of November, 8.0. $25, 
Al , who had been in the field sinoe May, 
therefore all through the rainy season, embarked 
on board one of his vessels, and whilst the fleet, 
which be commanded in person, dropped down 





men, 15,000 being cavalry, with | the stream, two divisions of the army marched 
a, This force "Bound | Hf 


along the’ Hydaspes, and third ulong tho 
Acetines, to the contluence of these streams, where, 
after a voyage of five days, the fleet arrived much 
sbati "The army was now distributed into 
four divisions, three of which marched at some 
distance from each ather in parallel columns, 
whilst the fourth, under the king, advanced 
inland from the river, to drive the Malli iuto the 
other divisions. On arriving at the junction of 
the Hydraotes with the Acesines, the king had 
several combats with this tribe, whose capital be 
took, pursuing them to the other side of the 
Hydraotes, In these conflicts Alexander exhibited 
much courage, exposing himself to great personal 
danger, and was severely wounded with an arrow. 
Thence he marched into the countries of king 
Musicantts, king Ongeanus, the Sindomanni (the 
Sindians) and other districts on the Lower Indus, 
Subsequently, deputies from the Malli and the 
Ox came with presents to solicit pence, 
alleging, by way of excuse for their obstinate 
resistance to the Greeks, their strong love af liberty. 

‘Descending the Indus, Alexander arrived at 
Patala (Tatta, but Wood prefers the site of Jerk), 
‘where the river divides into two great branches,! 
but cl since preclude identification now. 

ccording to Arrian, Patala, in the Indian tony 

fex~ 





retarned to Patala, whence, leaving bis fleet with 
Nearcbus, he marched with his army to Persia, by 
way of Gedrosia (Mekran) and Caramania (Ker- 
man), in September, B.c. 326. On quitting Patala 
‘on the Indus, he with his army through 
the dominions of the Arabite, a part of the pre- 
sent province of Lus, and in it forded the Arabia 
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(@oorally) river. To the westward of that diminu- 
tive stream, he traversed the territory of the 
Oreitw, and thence, crossing over one range of 
mountains, he entered the provinces of Gedrosia 
(Mekran), in which his troops were thinned 
‘the accumulated hardships ot thirst, famine, 
fatigue. This march was incontestably to the 
southward of the Brahuik chain; and bad the 
Greek historians been even Jess explicit, the patare 
‘of the country alone must have decided any 
weation that might have arisen on this point. 
steran, who was charged with the guidance of 
the heavy baggage and invalid soldiers by Ara- 
chosia and Drangiana, as certainly marched far 
to the northward. 

‘Tho political state of the country at that period 
may be discerned even in the loose notices left 
us Arrian states that there was then a family 
enjoying supreme dominion in India, which de- 
Sel ee pedigree from Budwus (probably 
Buddha), whose creed extended widely over this 
and the neighbouring countrica down to the fifth 
century of our cra, The autbarity of this para~ 
mount: Indian sovereign, however, did not reach 
the Panjab, which was severed into separate king- 
doms and principalities, That of Musicanns, we 
are told, was governed by Brahmans; and Burnes 
conjectures that the powerful kingdom of Alore, 
or Arore, which extended from the occan to Kash- 
mir, and from Kandabar to Kanouj, ruled by 
Brahmans so Inte a8 the seventh century, was the 
kingdom of Musicaous, Tho Oxydracess (probably 
the Kutchi), and the Maili (no doubt the people 
Geuntry of the sfui'}-who, though generally at 
count e Malli’)—who, thou; at 
Sasdandet combined against ‘Alexaniler, aod ‘brought 
against him an army of 90,000 men—seera to have 
pottesaed much power in the south-western parte 
Of the Panjab. Besides those nations, the 
‘writers mention seven independent states in the 
country of the Five Rivers. 

‘Alexander had not timo to establish any system 
of government in the vast provinces he conquered 
in the cast, Where his authority wae acknow- 
Jedged, it waa exercised through military com- 
manders, who, after his death (328 3.c.}, became, 
by the force of circumstances, supreme. ucus, 
governor of Babylon, not only sccured the 
country, but extonded his power, by the destruc- 
tion of’ his competitors, as far as the Indus, 
which he crossed B.c. 825 to attack Saudrocottus 
(identified Lit bach acping See4 of iostien bis. 

), who ied the Gre rom 
toe Panjab, which waa ‘ian restored to ative 
rule, Seleucus is said to have passed the Hesudrus 

‘Sutlej), and, after gaining everal victories over 

tus, being suddenly recalled to defend 

hin own territorics, to have concluded a treaty of 

ace with that monarch, to whom he ceded the 

anjab and valley of the Indus as far as Pesha- 
war. 








Begram, 25 miles north, 15 east from 
ruins of which are described ina 
memoir by Mr. Mason, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vol. v. p.1. Burnes, 
Masson, and Ferrier met with tribes who claim & 
Grecian descent. According to Burnes, the Mir 
‘of Badakhehan, the chief of Darwar in the valley 
of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz, 
who oooupy the provinces of Kalab, Shugbnan, 


reek the celebrated Alexandrian Ji} 


ALEXANDRIA, 


and Wakban north of the Oxus, also the bill states 
of Chitral, Gilgit, and Iskardo, are all held by 
chiefa who make that claim. The wholo of 
the princes who claim dewent from Alexander 
‘are Tajake, who inhabited this country before it 
was overmmn by Turki or Tartar tribes. The 
‘Tajak, now Mahomedang, regard Alexander aga 
prophet. The Badakhshan family are fair, but 
present nothing in form or feature resembling the 

‘They are not unlike the modern Persian, 
and there is a decided contrast between them, the 
Turk, and Uzbak. 

His career was marked by the cruel murders of 
friends and conquered opponenta, over and above 
the usual severities of war, He razed Thebes 
to the ground, 3.6, 335; he hanged 2000 citizens 
of Tyre, and sold the survivors, women and chil- 
dren, as slaves, B.C, 332; Philotas was destroyed, 
p.c. $80; and same yrmenion in Ecbetans, 









he slew Clitus, bis oe, with a spear, 
having opposed his claim to be » god.—Smith's 
Bio. Dic.; Sharpe's Egunt Ouseley's Travels; 
Chatfield's Hindustan; Pottinger’s Travels; Fer~ 
rier’s Journal; History of the Afghans: Malcolm's 
Persia; History of the Panjab; Renuell's Memoirs; 

iok's ‘Kurdistan; Elphinstone’s India; Burnes, 
Ps 84; Annals of Lajasthan, ti 186; Cun” 

m's Ancient Geography of India. 
LEXANDRIA in Egypt was founded by 
Alexander the Great, 3.¢, 332, and it became of 80 
much importance, that, in the time of the Roman 
emperors, it was second only to Rome itself in 
extent and population. In ap. 688, it was be- 
sieged and taken by tho kbalif Omar, by whom 

brary is said to have 

Jt declined from that time, and 

ench took posession of it in Jul 

1798, the population wan reduced to about 7000, 

Since the time (4.D. 1830) that the route to 

India became directed by the Red Sea and Suez 

to Alexandria, this city has again risen to great 

prominence, and become filled by mereantile men 

trom Burope, Asia, and America. In 1878, ite 

population was eatimated at 350,000, but’ the 

from Europe have erroneonsly per- 

mitted many to attach themeelves ; Italians were 

30,000, and the Jews 10,000, ‘The ruler has the 
title of Khedive. 

ALEXANDRIA spud Caucasum, was a city 
built by Alexander m his route towards India, 
and Rennell points as its site to the quarter of 
Bamian, but He considera that it is impossible t0 
guess a partons Seaton all events, ho 
says (pp. 170,  proximit lexan 
fhe northern’ mountains is a fact which Avrian 
impresses very strongly. Vigne thinke that the 

ions of Bamian to be'the Alexandrin ad 
\sagum are far from being without foundation ; 
and he renerks that, if Dect be Alerandia ad 
Cancasum, he would ‘identify Begram wi 
or perhaps Kabal is Niewa, es both plaoes Iie it 
the route from Bamian on the high road to India, 
and in the Cauoasus. Masson and Mr. Prim 
suppose the modern Beghram, 30 miles from Kal 
(25 miles in direct distance), to be the ancient 
Alexandria apud Caucasum. Burnes thinks it in 
the town of Bamian, snd this opinion is supported 
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by Ritter, Gomelm, and some others. But Masson 

remarks thet Bamian Jies north of the Hindu 

Kush, and Alexander is supposed by some to have 

moved to the south of that mountain.—3faston's 

Journeys, i p. 150, 888); Vigne's Personal 

Narrative, Be 198; Hennell's Memoirs, p. 170. 
ALE: iD. 





IRLAN ERA js that of the Seleacides. 
Tteommences with the entrance of Seleucus Nicator 
into Babylon, 8.c, 811 years4 months It was once 
much used, especially by the eastern Grecks, and 
by the Jews, who call it the era of contracts, 
from their having been compelled by the Mace- 
donian kings to adopt it in civil processes. It is 
still need by some of the Arab The Arabic 
name for it, Tarikh-zu-vl-Karnain, the era of the 
two-horned, seems to have given rise to the 
supposition that it began with Alexander, whose 
well-known claims to descent from Jupiter 
Ammon, occasioned his being represented with 
horns, a5 was Seleucus alco, from some canse uot 
so fully ascertained.—Rick's Kurdistan, ii, 75. 

ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL. — Calophyilum 
inophyllam, Linn. Alexandrian Senna ia Cassia 
acutifolia, ©. lanceolata, C. officinalis. Alex- 
andrian Trefoil, Trifolium Alexandrinum, 

ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

of India, in the year 1858 (1st Novem- 
ber) assumed, from the English East India Com- 
, the direct government of British India, and 
PX. 1876 (28th A took the title of 
Empress of Indis. At the latter date there were 
in alliance 601 rulers, chiefs, and feudatories, with 
the titles of maharaja, maharawal, raja, rina, riwal, 
fe, rao, Dawe, and other Hindu, Mahomedan, 
and Malay forms. In the proclamation issued on 
the 1at November 1858, the people were assured 
by Queen Viotoria of religious freedom, and the 
trea and impartial right to employment. 

‘ALPA. Akg, Hinp., Pens.—A peculiar form of 
birt worn a Rafai fakirs. See Darvesh. 

AL-FATIHAH, literally ‘the preface,’ is the 
title of the firat chapter of the Koran. 

ALFAZ-ul-ADWIAH, a Persian book of 
medicine, compiled by Muhammad Yakub- 
Yusuf, phyaician to Shab Jahan, translated by 
¥F Gladwin. 

ALFOEREN, Alfour, or Arafura, inbabit the 
interior of New Guines, Ceram, ‘and all the 
larger islands in the south-eastern part of the 
Indian Archipelago; Mr. Earl's inquiries satis- 
fied bim that. it was a term generally applied to 
the inland inhabitants of these islands, to dis- 
tinguish them from the coast tribes, Alforea and 
Aliorias being terms used by the Portuguese in 
India precisely as the Spaniards called the ab- 
originea of America ‘Indios,’ or Indiana, and 
‘the Mahomedan inhabitants of Sulu and Mindano, 
‘Moros' or Moore. The Portuguese term ‘ Al- 
forins” si free men, or manumitted slaves; 
but the root ‘fora’ means out, or outside, and 
therefore the term Alfoers became naturally 
applied to the independent tribes who dweit 














beyond the influence of their coast settlements. sal 
See India; Negrito; Papuan. 
ALGH, Sea-woeds. 
Hpk Puen, & 5, BOB: | Keng fant, CuIN. 
tan, Tu-fa-teni, Ons. | Awa-Nari, . 








The Algm tribe of planta comprehen 
weeds, lavers, and fresh-water sabmersed species 
of kimilar habit. Many of these aro edible, and 
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are largely employed to burn into kelp, and as 
manure for grata lands. Laminaria saccharina, or 
‘the sagar aea-belt, is said to be eaten by the Ice- 
— oa is nanreed great delicacy in 
ragecn ross, Chondrus crispus, is 

used in Ireland ag an article of food, and a ad 
in London BBS miatinte ark Teeland moss, A 
species. ium has beensaidto bethe substance. 
collected by the swallows, to construct the edible 
nests of Java; and several species of getidinm are 
made use of ‘aa food inthe East. "The lavers, 
species of Porphyra and Ulva, are eaten in Great 
Britain with vinegar, pepper, and oil, Cor- 
sican moss is Gracilaria helminthocorton and 
Lanrencia obtusa; Ceylon moss ia the Plocaria 
candida; Chinese'moss is Pl. tenax; Australian 
moss is Eucheuwa speciogum ; and Irish moss is 
the Choudrus crispus, and Gigartina mamilloss, 
Sphwerococcus lichenoides, Gigartina mollissima, 
and other species are alo used. Tho sea-weeda 
commonly eaten by the Burmese are called Kyouk 
Puen; they are the Gigartina apinosa, Grev., 
and the Ceylon moss of commerce, the Spharo. 
coccus Lichenoides, 4g. Gigartina’ lichenoides is 
the Ager agar of the Malays. Algw are found 
plentifully on the Japan coasts at low water, 
when they are gathered for food, There are 
chiefly two sorts of plants found growing upon 
the shells they take up; one ix green and narrow, 
the other reddish and ‘broader "They are bot 
torn off and assorted ; each sort is afterwards put, 
into a tub of fresh water, and well washed. This 
done, the green sort is laid upon a piece of wood, 
and with # large knife cut small Kike tobacco, then 
agnin washed, and put into » lange square wooden 
sieve, two feet long, where thore is fresh water 
poured upon it, to make the pieces stick close 
to Having lain there for aome tim in 

it up with sort of a comb made of ae an 

press it with the band into a compact substance, 
Squeezing the water out, and so lay it in the ean 
todry. The red sort, which is found in much leas 
quantity than the green, is not cut small; other- 
wise they prepare it rauch after the satne manner, 
and form 3t into cakes, which are dried and eold 
for use. A sea-weed called Awa Nori is gathered 
on the sea-beach of Japan; when dried and roasted 
and rubbed down to avery fine powder, it ia eaten 
with boiled rice, and sometimes put into mizo-soup. 
Sea-weed is imported from abroad into China by 
junks, as well as coliccted on the Chinese coast; the 
foreign sort is principally the leung-fan-taai, from 
which agar-agarismade. In China, this sea-weed is 
caten after merely cloaning, and stewing it in fat 
oroil. Almost all the plants of this oder yield 
soda and iodine on incineration. Until the early 
part of the 19th century, they were collected in large 
‘quantities, and burned for the sake of the sods. 
yielded by the ashes. After separating the alkali, 
iodine was obtained from the mother liquora, 
Though the trade in kelp (the local mame in 
Britain for eea-weed noda) haa been nearly apni- 
hilated by the plan for making soda from oommon. 
It; still bea-weed ashes constitute the sole source 
from which iodine is manufactured, The green 
conferva which floats ov the salt-water lake near 
It sbould be dried, 





Calcutta rendily yields iodine. 


burned, the ashes packed in cracibles, and heated 


to bright redness, The residue, treated with 
water, on evaporation yields s saline mass of 
muriate and sulphate of soda, chloride of potesium, 
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ALGEBRA. 


and iodide of potamiam sndeodium. The natives 
of the districts at the beso of the Himalayas use, 
in the treatment of goitre, a dried leaf “ought 
from a great distance,’ and which they call 
kx patta, or goitre last. It much resembles frag- 
meata of & common facus—Morrison ; Voigt, p. 
746; Hooker's Him, Jour. ii. 389; (Sk. p. 671; 
Kempfer’s Hist, of Japan, ii. p. 518; Thunberg’s 
‘Travels, ili. p. 116; Cooke. See Agar-agar. 
ALGEBRA. The mathematicians Brahma 
Gupta, who lived in the 6th ceutury, and Bhas- 
cara Acharya, in the 12th century, both drew 
their materials from Arya Bhatta, in whose time 








the science seems to have been at its height, tin 


and who, though not clearly traced further. back 
than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
opinion, not improbably have lived nearly as 
early a8 Diophantus, the first Greek writer on 
algebra, that is, about a.p. 360. Algebra had 
attained the highest perfection it ever reached in 
India before it was known to the Arabians, and 
indeed before the firet dawn of the culture of the 
aciences among the people.—Elphin. pp. 130, 183. 
ALGOSA. Bens. Cuscute capitate, 
ALGUADA REEF, called also Sunken, also 
Drowned Island, from Alagada, drowned, is 8.8.W. 
84 leagues from Lychime or Diamond Island, off 
‘the Ava coast. It ia a very dangerous reef 
rocks, level with the sea, extending N. and S. 
about, 1} milea, with detached rocks around it at 
considerable distances, on aome of which the sex 
breaks in bad weather, A lighthouse was erected 
by Captain Fraser of the Bengal Engineers. It is 
in Int. 15° 40’ 15" N., long. 94°16’ 45" E., with a 
brilliant revolving light, and is built on a ledge 
of sandatone, The workmen were chiefly Chinese, 
and the materials were obtained from Calagouk 
or Qurlew Island, The centre stone of the first 
course weighed 83 tons. The centro stone of the 
second course was about 3} tons. ‘be foundation 
consixts of large blocks of granite, which fit 
together with mathematical accuracy, and the 
work proceeds along lines of radii from centre to 
circumference in a eueoession of concentric rings. 
ALGUM-(OOD of Scripture is supposed to 
have been an Indian product, and sasumed to 
be hres onl igo nrvaies petouet slong 
with it—ivory, i, apes, and peacoc! are indi- 
genous in Init. Bandal-wood is indigenous on 
the coast of Malubar; and von Mueller says one 
of ita numerous names there, and in Sanskrit, is 
‘Vulguka (?), which Jewish and Phoenician mer- 
chants corrupted into Algum, and which in 
Hebrew was still further changed into Almug. 
ALHAGI MAURORUM. Tourne. Camel's thorn. 


» Dete. —-Manmna Hobraiea, D.Don, 
AN ium, D. C. i, Lenn, 
Saond rpm, Zann. TUE SNA 
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Bhutur-khar, .’. PERS. 





++ « Hiwp. | Turunjabin, . . Hsp, 


Jawansa, 

‘This shrub grows in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, 
Mosopotainia, Panjab, Afghanistan, ‘Biter 
Bind, also in Gujorst, the Southern Mabratta 
country, at Monghiz, and Dehli. It 
aeads forth leaves and flowers in the hot season, 
when almost all smaller plants dio, and affords & 
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grateful food for the camel in desert places, The 
manna, the turunjabin of the bazaars, exudes from 
its leaves and branches, but is secreted apparently 
only in Persia ond Hokhara. Dr. Royle con- 
sidere A. Nepslensia identical with the Alhagi 
maurorum, but states on strong grounds that 10 
manna ig accreted by it either in India, Arabia, 
or Egypt Kandahar, Herat, Persia, and Bokhara 
seem ite proper districts, and thence the turanjabin 
imy into India, When pure it sells in 
Bengal for 10 rupees the seer.—Atnslie; Wellsted, 
i, p. 180; O'Shaughnessy; Dre, Royle, Stewart, 
Voigt; Mignan's Travels, pp. 240, 241; Pot 
iuger's Travels, p. 185; Eng. Cyc. Useful Plante. 
-AL~ HAMD-wl-ILLAHI RAB-al-ALIMIN. 
Aras. Praise be to Allah, O Lord of the (three) 
worlds! A pious ejaculation by Mabomedans, 
which leaves their lips on all occasions of con- 
cluding actions. The words Al-Hamd-ul-Dlah, 
Praise be to God, form the Mahomedan grace 
after meat. It was used, it is said, fit by 
Abraham when the angels came to him, —Lane, 














or become, red. 
this word which gives the name of the Red Sea. 
Alhambra, one of the four wards of the ancient 


‘of city of Granada, is deducible from the Arabic 


root Hamar, It was eo called by the Moors from 
the red colour of ita materials, al-hamra eignify- 
ing a red Louse.—Mignan's Travels, p, 267. 
‘AL-HANOWUT and Al-Hesaui’ Boe Alamut 
in; Hasan-ibn-Subs. 
ALL ‘Tat, Linuin usitetissimum. 
ALT. Hixp. a measure of four Bisl; 
nino Ali = 1 Jula—W, 

ALI, often styled Ali-ul-IInbi, the divine, was 
the son of Aba Talib, He was the cousin and 
companion of Mabomed, alto his son-in-law, he 
having married Fatima, Mabomed’s only wurviv- 
ing chid; he was the ret of the family of the 
Koreah to adopt the new faith, He waa born. at 
Meoca in the 910th year of the Alexandrian 
era, and in the 30th of the Arab era, called 
tho year of the Elephent. He was much 
esteeined by Mahomed, who called him the Door, 
also the Lion of God, and his sword is known aa 
Zu-ul-Ragar. Mahomed ia suid by the Shiah sect 
to have declared Ali hia successor at Ghadir-Khum, 
 watering-placo for caravans between Mecoa 
and Medina, Notwithstanding these claime, and 
his personal merits and valour, on the death of 
Mahomed in his 63d year, in 4.p. 632, and in the 
eleventh you of the Hej, All waa no resogised 
‘as hin successor, but Abu Bakr was so elented, and, 
after a reign of two years, waa succeeded by Omar, 
who was assassinated in the 12th year of bis reign. 
He was succeeded by Othmsa, and only then, in 
4, 656, by Ali. With Ali's rule severe political 
‘convulsions continued, much the consequence of his 
impoliey. On sucoceding to the khalifst, he removed 
from office all who had been appointed ef bis 

‘and this waa one source of all his 
i oa oe Ther thew were este, 
intrigues ashe, &IK ter were 
the governor of Syria, Moawiyah ibm Abi 
‘threw off his allegiance to Ali, and had himeelf 
proclaimed Khalif of tho western provinces, An 
to arms remlted in the defeat of Ali, alter 
a desultory war of 102 days, and Ali then retired 
to Kuffa in Chaldes, on the banks of the Euphrates. 
2 
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Bere he was assassinated in a moaque, A.D. 660. 
His two sons, Hasan and Husain, also died violent 
deaths, and from the contest for political power 
several religious eects arose; aud irom the Shiah 
sect bave sprang the Ismaili, Druse, i 

‘Kbariji, and Mutawali. The poople of Karund, in 
the south of Persia, believe Ali to be a god, 
they aro styled the Ali Tabi. The shiah sect of 


E 


Mabomedans all consider that Ali ought to have of the 


been the first khalif. In Khorasan, Ali is usually 
styled Shah-i-Mardan, ‘King of men.’ The 
Khajah eact and the entire Ismaili sects all wor- 
ship Alias an incarnate deity ; and the incarnation, 
in 1881, Aga Mahomed, a pensioner of the British 
Government, died at Bombay, and was succeeded 
by hia son.-—Ferrier's Journey, p.210; Palgrave; 
Wilson. 

ALIA, or Elwa, Aras, Aloes. 

ALI ABBAS, styled Magus, a native of 
Persia, of considerable celebrity as a physician. 
He lived about the beginning of the 10th century. 
His principal work consists of abstructs of the 
doctrines aud opinions of the Grek physiciaus 
It was translated into Latin under the title of 
‘Opus Regium, 

‘ALI-AKU, Trt. Meroecylon tinctorium, aleo 
MM. capitellatum edulo and multiflorum. 

ALIAR. Pawns. Dodonwa Burmanniana. 

AL-IDRISI, the patronymic of Aba Abdullah 
Mahomed. He waa born at Centa, in Morocco, at 
the end of the1ith century. His ancestorsinthe 9tb 
and 10th centaries bad furnished a Jine of princes 
for Moroceo and M: He travelled in Europe, 
aud settled st Sicily, and wrote there bis book of 

graphy, which was translated by Mf. Juubert.— 
uloes Tisory of India. 

ALIF LAILA. Anas. Literally one thousand 
aud one nights. The name of a celebrated book 
in the Arabic language, known in Britain as the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The work was 

arly ted by Lane, and, about a.p. 1836, 
is a Bengal civilian, The early English edition 
‘was imperfect and incorrect. 

ALIGARH, a town and district in the N.W. 
Provinces of India; the town is in Int. 27° 55' 41" 
N., and Jong, 78° 6’ 45” E.; popalation, 58,539. 
The area of tho district is 1964 aos miles, 
‘with a population of 1,073,833, chiefly Hindus, 
Jadun and Chauban Rajputs, Bania, with Cha- 
mars (178,126), Jat, Lodha, Koli, Garaiya, and 
Ahir, and’a number of Mahomedans (117,911), 
‘There are extensive patches of usar or barren land, 
caused by saline effloreacence. In the early part 
of the 19th century, the fortress of Aligarh was 
held by De Boigne snd Perron, officera of Sindhia, 
Tt was taken by Lord Lake, 4th September 1803. 
On the 20th May 1857, the sepoy garrison here 
mutinied and marched ‘to Dehli. The district is 
studded with indigo factories, which in 1873 
produced $625 maunds, or 2663 cwts., of the 
taarketable dye. 

ALI-GOL. Axrap.-Hixp. Amongst the Mah- 
Tatta irregular infantry — WV. 

ALI -ibn- HUSAIN, ANSARI, of Baghdad, 
author of the Ikhtiar-i-Badii, a medical work 
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‘pray, nor fast at 


ALI SHER. 


the Ramadan, and are cruel and savage in their 
habit, The sect has marks of Judaism, singu- 
Jarly amalgamated with Sabsan, Christian, and 
Mahomedan legends. Pottinger esys that ‘their 
chief tenet is that Aliis God. The Gurani tribe 
‘of the Zagros chain, between Kermanshah and 
Zobsb, are all of the Ali-lshi sect, and they 
have a yearly fextival, which they call the feast 

in every village, each head of a 
family brings a fowl to their shaikh or priest, 80 
soon as these are cooked, the people assemble; a 
cloth is thrown over the kettle, which is placed 
before the priest, who dips his hand into it, and, 
taking it out piecemeal, presents a morsel to ench 
person nt in rotation. The individual to 
whose # falls the head of the fowl, is supposed 
to be more favoured than the rest by Ali Boring 
the course of the year. It has been suggested, 
that the Ali-Ilahi are of Jewish extraction, and 
that this ceremony of the fowl may proceed from 
the rabbinical custom of sacrificing a cock once 
@ year on the eve of the day of atonement, 
although nowhere ‘conntenanoed. by the law of 
Moses, This similarity of custom between tho 
Jews and the Ali-Mahi explains why the latter 
place the figure of a cock on the shrine of their 
holy men. de Bode found several of these 
cocks, some carved in wood, others made of por- 
celain, (ay on the top of the tombs of far 
several Pir in the mountainous districts of Holivan 
and Zohab, among the Gurani tribes.— Palgrave + 
Pottinger's Travels, p. 234, De Bode's Travels; 
Taylor; Chatfield, Hindustan, 145; Sale's Prelim. 
Dise. Koran; Hydcs Rel. Vet.’ Porsar, See 
Chaldes; Karund; Kibla; Haft Tan. 

ALILAT, the ancient Grecian name for tho 
Arabic deity, Al-Ilahat.—Sale's Koran, 

ALIM, wife of Wajid Ali Shab, last king of 
Oudb. This queen wrote some delightful thee, 
and had the pretty takhallus of Akhtar or Star. 
She was a charming player on the sitar, or Indian 
guitar. ‘She was alive in 1881, living with her 

jusband at Garden Reach. 

ALI MARDAN KHAN was the Persian 
governor of Kandahar. In a.v. 1687 (A.1t. 1047; 
‘to escape the tyranny of his sovereign, the king 
of Persia, he gave up the placo to Shah, Jahan, 
and took refuge in Dehli. He was received with 
honour, and was afterwards, nt different times, 
made governor of Kashmir and Kabal, and em- 
bbe in an invasion of Balkh and Badakhshan. 

le excited admiration at the court of Debli by 
the skill and judgment displayed in his execution 
of public works, of which the canal 120 miles 

from the river Jumna to Debli, bears hin 
name, and affords a It was re-opened in 
1820 by Sir Charles Metcalfe—Eiphin. p. 518. 

ALT MASJID, a fort in the bar in 
Tat, 84° 3’ N., and long. 71° 20’ E., § miles from 
ite east entrance, 26 miles from Peshawar, and 69 
miles from Jalalabad. ithas twice been taken and 
held by the British,—once in 1839, and again in 
1878." It is 2433 feet above the sea. The tribes 
in and near the pass are clans of the Afridi, 

ALINGI-MARAM. Tas. Alangium deca- 


Dilivaria ilicifolin, Juss. 
ALISH, Hixp. Rubus fruticosma, 

ALI SHER aro khel or clans of Gadaizi 
Tiazai and Nurizai Viasai Yusufmai, who in- 
habit Bundr——3P'Gr. NW. F. Li. p. 02. 
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ALISMA PLANTAGO. 


ALISMA PLANTAGO, | Sreith. 
‘Teohale, . . . - CHIN. } Shwui-sie, . . . Curr. 

‘This water plant grows in the Sech'uen pro- 
vinoa of Chins. [te flehy thizomes are used for 
several diseases, a8 aleo are ite fruits. The thi- 
zomes are aid to stimulate the generative organs 
of women, and are believed to confer the power 
of walking on water—Smith, p. 7. 

AL ISTAKBRI, the cognomen of Shaikh Aba 
Ashab, suthor of the Kitab ul Akalim. He was 
bor at Istakbr, or Perse} 

ALIVERDI KHAN, died ‘1756, and was 
waooeeded in the office of his grand- 
nephew, Suraj-nd-Dowls, during whose admit 
stration’ many of the British garrison and civi- 
Viana of Caloutta perished in the gaard-room, since 
known a6 the Black Hole. 

‘ALIVERI, garden cresa seeds of Lepidinm 
sativum, used in medicine.-O' Shaughnessy. 

ALIWAL, a village in the Ludhiana district of 
the Panjab, in Ist, 30° 57' N., long. 75° 87’ E., 
on the left bank of the Sntle}. A great battle 
‘was fought here between the Sikbs and British, 
28th June 1846, Sir Harry Smith et ling. 
‘Tho British force of 10,000 men and 82 guns was 
‘opposed by Rangoor Singh with 20,000 men and 68 
guns, and the Sikhs were driven across the Sutle}. 

‘ALIYA, a branch of the Turkia subdivision of 
the travelling grain dealers called Binjars. 

ALIVA ax. A son-in-law; Alrya-Pattam, 


inatallation. 

ALIZAL, an agricultural and pastoral clan 
of Kakar, suid to uumber 10,000 fighting men. 
‘They are’ peaceably inclined, and large numbors 
come every winter to Dera Ghazi Khan to Isbour 
ay wood and grass onttera nd road mokers.— 
MG. NOW. FLA p. 92. 

ALIZAT, a clan of the Mahsud Waziri, See 
‘Wisiri. Also a clan of the Daurani. 

AL-JABL, Aran. See Alamut; Al-Hasan ; 


AL. (NABI flourished in the 16th century. 
AL-JAZIRA. Anas. The doab of the 
Euphrates aud Tigris, the ancient Metopotamia, 
ELKALI the Khar and Sojji Khar, Hn. 
Southern India is particularly mch in alkaline 
and earthy minerals, one source of which seems 
to be decaying granites 
Dhobee's Earth, a whitish grey, sandy efflor- 
escence, often covers miles of country where de- 
esyed white granite forms the euriace woil; this 
earth contains from 13 to 25 per cent. of erude car- 
Donate of soda. It begins to accumulate in the dry 
weather, and immediately after the rains it ean be 
scraped off the surfacc to the depth of 2 or 3 inches ; 
and ited hoiling, and the addition of a little 
quicklime, the alkali 1s obtained of considerable 
strength. With a little care, very clean carbo- 
nate of soda can be obtained, fit for the manu- 
facture of toilet soap, white, glass, aud glazes for 

















The Nellore, C , Magulipstam, 
End Chingleput districts yiold this earth in. great 
quantities. ted attempts have been made 


to from it Barilla for exportation, and 
‘Very las ppocimens have been exported at different 
times, but the moderate price of the carbonate of 


soda of Britain, ‘from sea. salt, will always 
prevent this from a remunerstive article 
om Coloured frita, for bangle glam, have 


ALLAANTHUS ZEYLANICUS. 


Nitrate of Soda in Bellary and Hyderabad 
forms a natural efflorescence. Ita chief use is an 
a substitute for saltpetre for the manufacture of 
nitrie and other acids and chemical substances, 
It is too deliquescent for making gunpowder, 
‘thoagh it answers well for some descriptions of 
fireworks. 


Muriate of Soda.—Mineral salt of very fair 
quality isobtained in Cuddspah, Mysore, Bellary, 
and Hyderabad, and occurs alao in the Guntar 
and Nellore districts, almost invariably accom 
panied by gypaum, magnesian limestone, sand- 
Bone, aiphetred and teow ion ones, ard alta 


The Natron lake of Lunar, in lat, 20° N., 
furnishes several salta, viz : 

Dalia, & carbonate of soda with a faint trace of 
mmnriate of soda. about 2 per cent. of imparitios. 

Nimmak Dalia, nearly pure muriate of soda, 

Khappul, carbonate of soda, with water and 
about 2 per cent. of impurities 

Pappree, neatly pure carbonate of soda. 

Mad-khar, an impure salt, containing carbonate 
of soda, 27; clay and sand, 30; water, about 17; 
‘common salt, 25=99. 

Bhoaskee, a crude, impure substance containing 
seutral carbonate of soda, 26; insoluble matter, 
chiefly sand and clay, 583 water, 15; common 
salt, 2==100. 

Travertin oontains carbonate of lime, 785 
carbonate of magnesia, 4; insoluble santter, 
with oxide of iron, ete., 9; chloride of sodium, 
2; water, 8. 

ALKANET, Dyer's bugloss, orchanet. 
Ti-buieh,. . 
Ossetong, 











‘Alkanet is the commercial term for @ 


cing 
material, oblained from the genera. Teli 

‘Kochtsd tinctoria, A. officinalia” and Lithosper’ 
imum Gnetorium, ‘The root yields « ine red colour 
to oils, spirite of wine, ip salves, ointments, wood 


and cotton, and it is also used for colouring many 
of the beverages sold under the name of port~ 
wine, and the corks used for the bottles in which 
this fluid ie sold. Anchusa paniouiata, A. unda- 
lata, and A. officinalia have been introduced into 
India, bat no success recorded. In India, Red 
Saunders wood snd Carthamns tinctoria take their 
place.—Tomlinson; Faulkner, 

AL-KARI, a claws of Rajput cultivators in 
Naghm, named from their special cultivation of 
the Al tree. the Morinda citrifolia. 

AL-KAZNWINI, the cognomen of Zekarlya, son 
of Msbomed, son of Mahmud, He lived about 
the middle of the 18th century, and wrote the 
Asar ul Biled, also the Ajaib ul Baldan, 

AL-KHALIK, Anas. An overcoat;  donble- 
Draasted dress, made with long sleeves, and to fit 
to the form as low as the hipe, with skirts reaching 
down to the calf of the leg; it is tied acrosa the 
chest on the left cide. It is worn by Mahomedans. 

AL-KORAN, the Koran. 

ALKUSHL ‘Bex. Mucuna prurita, Hook, 

ALLA of Sotlej. Mimosa rubicaulis, Zam. 

ALLEANTHUS ZEYLANICUS. Thw. Allan~ 
doo of the Singhalese ; 2 tree, 80 to 40 


Of feet high, of the Central Province of Ceylon, at 


anclevation of 1000 feet. ‘The timber ix in ueo for 


ordinary porposes; a very tough fibre ia obtained 
from te inuce bak, wich taal fox varies 


wa 


ALLA, 


of purposes —Thwaites, Zeyl. ; Beddome, FL. Sylv. 
ary ap 805, 
Anup, God the Lond, the Almighty. trace 
eR IGN is sald fo be derived om 
verb ‘lah, which means ‘trembling a and a cuining; 
but ita relationship to the Hebrew el or eloah and 
alshah has alo been conjectured (Peackel). It 
may also be an Arabic rendering of the Hebrew 
Mae God; the Persian khnda. “It has also bean 
supposed to have been derived from the Arabic 
‘word ilah, a deity, with the addition of the definite 
article al,—thus, al-ilah, the god. Tt was current as 
of a name before the time of Mahomed. Allah 
alla is the most igh God, lit, God (hose 
pes be exalted. Al Iabat were the 
of the pigen Arabs. Mabomedans pol art pee use 
this holy name. They have 99 attributive names 
of God, and iste rosaries have 99 beads, with a 
large proton; bead, foakiog: the 100th, for 
Allah, God, Re ‘Almighty. Amongst other of 
Car attributes are the (al)— 








an, the moreiful. Adil, the just. 
fener i ‘the otement. ‘Axim, the gront. 
‘Hal, the true. 








They will say Bismiliah al daim, al abd, al abdi, 
In the name of God, the Eternal, the Beseneing. 
One of the most solemn oaths of the Afghans is 
by the name of God (Allah), three tites ted 
in three different forms, ‘ Wullsh, Billah, Tillah.’ 
~-Sale's Koran; Elphinstone’s Cautw!, p, 211. 
ALLAHABAD, a city in the N.W. Provinces 
of British India, which gives ite name to a revenue 
hinge of 2747 see toiles, Sone the dis- 
of Allahabad, Banda, Gawnpur, Futtehpur, 
ieee sin, aah Jonpur, lying between Jat. 247 47" 
and 25° 47' 15” N., and long. 81° 11}' and 82° 23" 
8B. The city is the seat of the government 
of the N.W. Provinces and Oudb, ad ia built 
on the loft bank of tho Juana, in's fork at the 
. extremity of the doab formed by the con~ 
fisenes of the Ganges and Jumoa, and ig feet 
above the sea, Jt is in lat. 26° 26' N., 


long. 
81° bs! 18" ., and is ealled Prayag by the peopl 
Tea population in. 1872, waa 108173, ‘Tho city 


in B65 square miles distant from Calcutta by 
rail. Ite ancient name seems to have been Vaisali, 
from ita founder Visala or Besa-biraja, one of the 
third Solar line of Vesala, of the Surya Vansa or 
Solar dynasty. The spot, being a sangam or 
junotion, ia considered aacred by the Hindus, who 
make pilgrimages to it; and until the middle of 
the 19th century it was of frequent occurrence 
tor pilgrims to renounce life by drowning them- 
selves there, With earthen pots fastened to 
them, they would wade into the water, or would 
g0 in'a boat to the exact spot at which the rivers 
Unite, and when the pote filed, they sank. | In 
the fort at Allahabad is » tall slender mono- 
Hth, with a tapering shaft erected by Asoka, 
2e'210 i fun thetsdles of thst ‘monarchs and 
‘alo a later inecription detailing the conquests 
of Saroudra Gupta, about the second century after 
Christ, It was re-erected 4.p. 1605 by Jahan- 
giz, who has commemorated his accession in a 
Persian legend. Fah Hian, .p. 414, pe ag 
Thuang, A.D. 629-645, visited this city. 
historic times, Rajpute obtained a footing in thin 
district, ‘They seem to have had their 
leaders, who, after locating themselves and their 
followers, displaced the original inhabitants a 


le, P'ba yung-b’ban, 


ALLAPU KOMMU-VELLA VANTI GADDL 


degrees, and extended themsclves as far a they 
could. ‘Thus, in pargana Jhiinai, the Bais Rajputa 
trace their origin to two leaders, viz. Bawan! and 
Jitan. To the descendants of the former the large 
estate of Moways was allotted, and to those of 
the latter other nineestates. Some entire monzahs 
in each of these talaks were subsequently assigned 
to different branches of the family, and the re~ 
mainder held jointly by all. It waa invaded by 
Shahab-nd-Dia Gori a.D. 1194, and from that time 
tilt the introduction of British rale, it remained in 
Mehomedan banda During the mutiny and re+ 
dellion of 1857-58, Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir 
‘James Outram strongly urged the importance of 
securing the safety of Allababad, and it remained 
the aole city for a safe footing, being in the 
hands of the rebels only from June 6th to 11th. 
The he populace °) the jails, and all officers, 
ypeans, and Eurasians were murdered; but the 

Ene was held by Sikhs till Colonel Neill arrived 
on the 11th of June, and on the 18th the station 
and town was recovered. The Hindu and semi- 


Hinduized population of the district consists of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Bania, Abir, Chamara, 
Kayasth, Kurmi, with Mahomedans. Famines 


from drought occurred in 1770, 1783, 1808, and 
1887.—Vol. vi, p, 970-980 of the Bl. As.’ Se 
Jour; Fravels of a Hivin; Imperiak Gaxetiee, 
LAH BAND, a bank of earth mixed with 
on aad shells, near the southern frontier of Sind, 
which wae upheaved by an earthquake in 1819, 
2eross the Purane branch of the Indum Tt ia 60 
miles long, and in placoa 16 miles broad. In 1826 
the Indus overfiowed and breached the and, the 
waters expanding into a vast » Since mI 
into tbe Runn of Cutch. 
ALLAKAPPO, one of the cight places at 
deposited. See 





which relics of Buddha were 
Buddha ; Tope. 
ALLAMANDA CATHARTICA. Lim. 





A. Aublettii, Poi, Don, | Orelia grandifiors, Aubl, 
i ictioelinbs, Ze, a cmathesolin 'Poht, 
A. jore, Lam, staf 


Burs. 1 rary + 0 + MAUBAL. 
A native of Surinam, the Weat Indies, Guiana, 
Brazil, introdaced into India from Guiana in 
1803.’ The leaves, a valuable cathartic, used 
especially in painter's colic. In too large ‘doses, 
violently emetic and drastic, This shrub had very 
large bright-yellow fragrant flowers and fruits 
tthe year. It might take a place in the 
medicines of European hoepitals.. it Plate; 
Riddell ; rae O'Shaugh. p. 448; 

"ALLAMA PRABHU, the guru or ery 
adviser af the elder Basava, who was concerned 
in the revolution at Kalyan, in which the king 
Bijala was slain, He is regarded by the Vira 
Ssiva as an incarnation of Siva He travelled 
mauch in the Peninsula, The Prabhu Longalila 
was written in his praise.—Garre! 

PARIA, in lat. 12° 18, and long. 
as E., 2 mall village on the coast 65 miles 
distant from Tt was formerly a place of 
some note, ad in 1750 was given to Dupleix by 
Musaffar Jang; it was taken from the French in 
1760 by siveyre Coote. Formerly famed for 
its oyster bed: 


Pager eine KOMMU- ‘VELLA VANTI GADDI. 


wT jearaneue ee ee The Sanat eya. Guch'ch 
pent “tafts,’ a peculiarity of A. iwarancusa, 





ALLARD. 


ALLARD, M., 8 French captain who travelled 
through Central Asia, and afterwards served 
Ranjit Singh, whose armies he brought into » 
high state of discipline. 

ALLAREE. Tam. <An eel. 

‘AL-LAT, Al-Aziah, and Manah, were three 
female deities of the’ pre - mahomedan 
who worshipped also stones, trees, and shapeless 
masses of dough. Al-Asiah was worshipped 
under the form of a tree, Manab of a large stone, 
‘Yaguth of a lion, Sawa of a woman, Yauk of & 
horse, and Nasr of an cagle Al-Lat was with 
the tribe of Thakeef, in the town of el-Tnif; it 
was destroyed by Mabomed’s order. Al-Azmh 
‘was the idol of the tribes of Koresh and Kinaneh ; 
it waa destroyed by Khalid—Sale's Koran. See 

ih. 


ALLAWA. Hes.? Hm. A beltain fire or 
bonfire raised by Mahomedans in the Mabarram, 
in a pit in front of the Asbur Khana. Men dance 
around it, shouting, Ya, Alil ya, Hasan! ya, 
Husain! Dulha! Dulba!— Meaning, Oh! Ali; 
oht Hasan; oh! Husain ; bridegroom, bridegroom! 
‘Alao a hole dug witbin doors or out, over which 
‘they wash their bands and throw refuse into. 

LLEKO-ZYE, « small Afghan tribe of the 
Daurani section. ‘See Afghan ; Daurani. 


Wino fa td to have mxreiod Arjuna, 
ALLIGAR APPAR KOIL. A Hindu temple 
near Bangalore, much resorted to by women who 


crave for children. — W. £. 
ALLIGATOR, the aligador of the Spaniards, or 
cayman, ia a name commonly but erroneously ap- 
plied to the crocodiles of the Nile, the Gangea, and 
other eastern rivers, Dean Trench in his Study 
of Words (p. 125) says, ‘When the alligator was 
first seen by the Spanish discoverers, they called 
it, with a true insight into its species, “el ella- 
parte” or the lizard, aa being the largest of the 
speciea to which it belon Alligators 
are wholly confined to tropical and Southern 
America, where they are styled also cayman, 
jocare. ‘The alligator closely resembles the croco- 
ile, but has characters sufficiently distinet to have 
constituted a new genus. See Crocodile. 
ALLIGATOR PEAR. The Avocado, ar subal- 
tern’s butter tree, is the Persea gratissima. 
ALLIKALANGU, Tas, RootofNymphrealotus, 
‘ALLIKI or Gitti-Gadde. Tt, Scirpus dubius. 
ALLILU KAL MARA. Cax. Terminalia 


ehebula. 
ALLIPAYARU. Tet. Growialevigata, Val. 
ALLIPUR, four miles from Ci the 
station town of the Twenty-four Parganas. 
ALLITERATION is math practned by caste 
races, alike with the names of places, of people, 


nd of things. The use of # double assonant re 


name, sometimes to express a dual idea, but often 
2 single one, is a favourite oriental practice. 
‘Urjun’ and Surjun were brothers of Goga, lord 


‘Arabe, grent circle of 





ALLIUM CEPA. 


Tadut and Jalut, Pharaoh's magicians into Risam 
and Rejam, of whom the Jewish traditions bad 
made Janues and Jarabree; whilst Christian 
legends gave the names of Dismas and Jeamas to 
the penitent and impenitent thieves in the gospel, 
Jarge and Narga was the came given to the 
beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numerous in- 
stances of the same thing, eg. Zabulistan and 
Kabulistan, Koli Akoti, Longa Salanga, Tbir 
Sibir, Kessnir and Owsir, Kuria Maria, Ghas and 
Maghuz, Mastra and Castra (Edrisi), Artag and 
Kartag (Abulghari), Khanzi and Manzi (Rasbidi), 
Iran and Turan, Crit and Meorit (Rubraquis), 
Sondor and Condor (Marco Polo), eto. The 
name of Achin in Sumatra 3} ‘to have been 
twisted in this spirit by the Mabomedan mariners, 
ae arhyme to Machin; the real name is Atcheb. 
In everyday conversation in India, such allitera- 
tiona occur as Choki oki, a chair; Kursi gursi, » 
chair; Chavi-gavi, a key ; Kell-gocl, okey; Bach 
kach, ‘children,— Yule, Cathay ; Pers. Obs, 

ALLIUM, a genus of planta, larzely cultivated 
in Indian gardens, and, alike by Europeans and 
natives, extensively used in food, both in soups 
and as vegetables, Of this genus Voigt nam 
23 species, but # notice here of the shallot, the 
onion, the leck, and garlic will suffice, “The 
species are all remarkable for having, i 
or less degree, the odour of garlic, and for the 

ble stimulating effects that sccompany it, 

‘or this reason somo of them have been objecta 
of cultivation from the highest antiquity, The 
Welsh onion, A. fistulosum, used in soups and 
salads, and the Spaniah shallot, A. ophioscordion, 
have nol been cultivated in India. 

ALLIUM ASCALONICUM. The shallot, 
EhyetAbwronnes, “Boe | Pinas ac, ED. 
Hiai, Hiatte, . Onry. | Gandan, Gandana, Posnr, 

‘The shallot is a native of Asia Minor; in China 
it is pickled. In most parts it is cultivated in a 
light rich soil, and pro} gated by dividing the 
clustered roots ; it shot sown in beds at the 
commencement of the rains, and will give a cro 
daring the cold weather. ‘Dr. Stewart says it 
(or A, Porram, Z., the Jock) may be the plant 
mentioned by Mason (?) as cultivated at and 
near Kabal for the leaves, aud by Bellew as 
growing wild near Ghazni (7000 feet), where it 
is not eaten. Masson states that the leaves may 
be cut two or three times a year for 25 or 80 
yeara, and mentions one field at Kabal dating 
from the time of Nadir Shah, more than a hun- 
dred years before his visit.—J. Z. Stewart, Panjab 
Plants, p. 280; Voigt, 668; Riddell ; Roxb. ii, 142. 

ALLIUM CEPA. Linx. The onion. 
Basal, also Basl,, ARAB, 
































of Dard Darebra, in the wastes of Hajwara. Ba | Bra 
Chin snd Machin is a phrase analogous to Hind ‘Valli gedde,. 
and Sind, used to all India; and Gog and It is not certain of what country thia 


Magog (Yuj and Majoj, Anas., Pers.) is 
te BS Sonera naan of Aun; Bind end Bis 
are, however, capable of tion. As far back 
an Herodotus, we have Crophi and Mophi, Thyni 
and Bithyni; the Arabs have converted Cain and 
Abel into Kebil aod Habil, Saul and Goliah into 





native, but it has from time immemorial been 
cultivated in Egypt, and is commonly cultivated 
all over India and China, Many 

‘of India do not eat the onion, regarding it os 
similar to matton. It is grown to 10,500 feet 
in Ladak. It in one of the favourite vegetables 
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ALLIUM PORRUM. 


of the Chinese; their Tange conree variety 
called Muh-Veung, or tres onion. Every 
of the plant i supposed to have some 
pentio action. Onion tes is largely used, 
‘the life-boatmen of the Yang-taze river 
‘on it to excite vomiting and reaction 
spparently drowned. Their wild onion 
ting, and foreign onion Hu-t'sung, are also 


fe 


oh 


‘used medicinally.—Smith ; J. L. Stewart, Panjab 
Plants, p. 230. 
ALLIUM PORRUM. W._ The lack. 
‘A. rabelum, Bie, 
Kocrnss? “Anan, Khorat ? of Br.? 
Beno, Korrat, . Eover. 


Tan Bock thwon,, Buz. Gundina, . | Pas. 

Thia ia cultivated all over India, is common in 
the N.W. Panjab, including the Salt Range, and 
in the Siwalik tract east to near the Sutle}; and 
the Kanawar plant growing at 9000 feat, aa well 
ag one found in Lahoul still higher, seem to be the 
wame. In most the root is eaten raw or 


cooked.—J. L, Stewart, Panjab Plants, p, 231. 
Garlio. 


ALLIUM SATIVUM. Linn. 
‘ApAR, 


Som; Sum? . . 





Tahaan, . 
‘Bawang-putth, 

Largely caltivated in Tadia and in ali Asiatic 
countrien§ itsroote consat of pungent acrimoniong 7. 
Dulbs, which have a offensive 
favour. are employed a e condiment, ind 

an ingredient curries, pickles, chutneys, 
tte. they are also heed im Taddicine Gaslle 
the exdpodoe of the Grecks, Som of the Aral 
find Shamim of Numbors xi.12. Tt bes been 
1s an article of diet, and likewise in medicine, from 

early times. 'Garlio seed oil—called ‘Tella takes 
una, Tet, ; Wulle poondoo yennai, Tait 

only medicinal.’ Te is clear, colourless, limp 
and contains the full odour of the plant. It 
might bo available in cookery for those who 
relish the flavour of garlic in their dishes, but 
this will evidently be the fullext extant of its ap, 

plication; hence it can scareely be considered of 





any importance commercially.—Royle ; Faulkner. 
ALLIUM SPHEROCEPHALUM. | Stewart 
Altium odorw t 
Bhuk,. . . , Snuuuowe| Skodae, fi 





A long-leaved species growing in haga 
10,500 tes; the leaves are dried and eaten in 
winter with ment; the root is noteaten. What 
appeara to be the same species, occurs in Spiti at 
12,000, Bat no pers of itis cape 1° L, Stewart, 
Panjab Plants, p. 281. 

ALLIUM TLIGINOSUM, Smith, the Kau of the 
Chinese, reserables the leek, and is largely used 
amongst the Chinese. ‘Ita seeds are given in sper- 

matorthosa, a common ailment amongst 
Chinese. — Smith, p. 8 

ALLMANNIA NODIFLORA. R.Br. 

| Achyranthes 


Common in’ Coromandel and Ceylon, and ia 
AITO NEREDU. Te. jambolana, 
7. ‘Tere Eugenia 
a varey with argo odibla frat. 
yey A stinging netéle of the 


inn iio Sc. 
“ALLOY! ‘The natives of all the East Indies 


the previoualy 


ALMANAC, 


are acquainted with a variety of alloys for making 
cannons, images, gongs, eymbals, bella, and orna- 
‘mente, with copper aud sine, tin ‘and lend, beside 
being great workers in copper and brass for the 
various domestic utensils, In the ‘Travancore 
state, the workmen have been very successful in 
their’ fabrication of alloys, but the ingredients 
‘they use are not known.” In the Coimbatore 
district, the metals are employed in the following 


proportions :— 

Copper 10 parts, sic 6}—alloy valued at 4 

snnas per wer of 2¢ tolan weight, and is wed for 

‘opper 10, zine 5—alloy valued at 93 onnas 
per seer, somewhat darker than the other, but 
Considered equally useful. 

Copper 10, zine 10—alloy valued at 3 annas 
tho aoer, considered inferior’ to the otbers, but ia 
also in current use. 

Copper 10, tin 2}—a beautiful dell metal 
alloy, valaed at 6 annas the seer, Is used for 
tho eame purposes as the others. 

Copper 10, tin 2, lead }—an inforior-looking 








Pens. alloy, bat employed for similar pur} 


Netive wmiths render the wixe metal from 
copper and tin malleable with greater proportions 


. of tin, a8 also do the Chinese for their gonga and 


sa 








peer by gently striking it while hot, at re- 
pester beatinat. jome years ng bronze: Pare 
8 was prepared on the same principle, 

Teng natives all call such nulleable bell metal 
*(Tex.), It is formed into vessels for 

cereciatn acid food, buttermill 
Pot metal (copper and lead) iat 
eddivion of Un, and the threo meals Swill ak fa 
ost An} portions. ine 

pot ‘metal’ in vey small giant ‘but whee the 
zine becomes & considerable amount, the copper 
takes up the sive, forming kin of ‘brass, and 
Jeaves the lead at liberty, which in a great measure 
separates in cooling. Zine and lend are indis- 
posed to mix alone, though a little arvenic ausiate 
their union by ‘killing’ thelead, as in shot metal ; 
antimony alko facilitates the combination of pot 
metal,—7 lead, 1 antimony, and 16 copper mixed 
perfectly at the first fusion, and the uiizture was 
harder then 4 lead and 16 copper, sud apparently 

le 





‘8 better metal.—Mr, Rohde's MSS. See 


ALLSPICE, Pimenta vulgaris, Lindley. 
Exo, 
8 


| te oe 


garia in a large tree, supposed of 8, 
America, Allspioe ix rarely sdnitersted, owing 
possibly to its low price. It should be introdu 
into India,—Hassall ; Mason. 

ALLU. Gus. Hixp. In Kathiawar and Raj- 
putana, an ordeal in cases of disputed boundaries, 
in which the claimant walka over the contested 
limita with a raw hide or a cloth on bis shoulders, 

dedicated to one of the fearful forms 
from whote vengeance he will afer if 
Tis elain'be unjaate 

ALLU BAGH-CHALL Te Basella alba, Z, 





imanse is sappoce to be, dexived 
and the natives of India have 


io 


ALMAS. 


a lem extent to Mahomedans, the almanacs are 
of great importance. They are published in large 
nunnbere, in various forma, and are widely cir- 
culated.’ Some are small and cheap; others aro 
large, and profesely illustrated by pictures re- 
presenting the signa of the zodiac, figures denot- 
ing the sun in different months, ete. The people 
consult almanacs chiefly to find out ia 
unlucky times; without this they deem all elas to 
be vain. Every Hindu almanac consists of five 
sootions, hence the name Paochanga, viz. the 
Junar day, the solar day, the lunar asterism, the 
conjunctions and transis of the planets, eclipses, 
ete., and the karana or subdivisions of the lunar 
Gay. Their use of the lmnat year for their religions 
rites, and of the solar or sidereal year for civil 
duties, is a0 perplexing, that learned astronomers 
‘pass along the streeta every morning, and intimate 
fo their houses of call the ceremonial to be 
attended to. 

ALMAS, Aran, Pens, Diamond. 

‘AL MASUDI, a patronymic given to Abu'- 
Hasan Abi, a native of Baghdad, a great traveller, 
acnte observer, and writer, He wandered to 
Morocco and Spain on the west, and eastwards 
to Chine, throogh all the mahomedan and many 
other eountrics, and he wrote his travels, whic 
he styled Murij-ul-Zahab, or Meadows of Gold. 
Biot p19. 

‘ALMIWAH, an Anglo-Indian term from Al- 
marinho (Pont), a wardrobe. 








ALMOND. 
Tous,. . . . . AmaB Lug, . . Hrs. 
Mandel, Dur, Dax., Gun , fezgiats, ‘Lar. 
Amande, . » + Fn. | Mandozle, Sr. 


‘This term is applied to the common almond, 
from the Amygdalus communis. The sweet and 
‘the bitter almonds of commerce, the Jordan and 
Valencia almonds, ara the kernels of the fruit of 
different varieties of Amygdalus communi, Lins, 
It ia a Mediterrancan tree, extending into Persia, 
caltivated in the north of Africa, 
ete., a native of the Himalays 
Kashmir. Jordan and Valencia almonds are im- 

into Britain from ‘and other Span- 
ish 3 bitter almonds, chiefly from Barbary, 
Sicily, etc. Almonds, both bitter and sweet 
varieties, are imported into N. India from Ghoor- 
‘bund, and into S. India from the Persian Gulf, 
The ‘Indian almonds’ are fruits of the Ter- 
minalia catappa, Alenrites triloba, and Canarium 
commune ; and the almonds of Gen. xhii 11 have 
‘pean thought to be pistachio nuts. 

Almond, bitter. 

Hang-foh-hang, . Ourw. | Kumel,. 6. 

Thia is the fruit of the var. amara, 








Cum, 


« Hinvp, Ingudi-tailam, . Saxsx, 
{Manay, Badamecottay-yenhay,TA. 
Mougheni-Badam, Pups. Badama vittulu nune, Tx. 
This ois fom the fruls of tha almond Soe i 
ia colousless, or very ali yw, and is con- 
geslod with Gificalty. It im obtained for native 
wae in India, but does not as yet form a recog- 
nnised article of export. About 80 tons of this 
oil are annuully imported into Britain, the prio 
‘being about 1s. 5 jut it ia principally the 
Jodie of ts Aim te, forests of which grow to 
‘south of the empire of Moroaeo, which produce 





7 


taly, Spas 
ma abucdant in the 


ALMS. 


an exceedingly hard species of almond, In manu- 
factaring the oil, they are well rubbed or sbaken 
in a coarse bag, to separate a bitter powder which 
covers the epidermis; they are then pounded to 
‘a paste in marble moriars, and the paste subjected 
toa press. Tho almond is supposed to contain 
46 per cent. of oil ; but from 54 Ibe. only 1 1b. 6 02, 
ean be extracted by the cold procem, and above 
2 Ube if heated iron plates be used. ‘The oll of 
‘almonds is the basia of the great part of the 
liniments, ointments, and plasters of the European 
pharmacista. It is, however, little used in Indian 
pharmacy, the oil of the Sesamum orientale 
ing perfectly as a substitute, 
Almond, sweet; Hang Tien-mei of the Obinese. 
‘Almond tea, Hang-jin-tang of the Chiness, 
sold in the stfects of Chine ae a pian, It is 
made by boiling the kerncla mixed with other 
substances Smith, p. 9; Cat. Ex. Cab 1862; 
‘Simmonds; O'Sh. 
ALMORA, in lat, 29° 35' 16” N. and long. 
79° 41’ 16”°E,, a bill station and sanatorium 









in the north of Indie, situated on the top of 
a ridge which rana east and west at cleva- 
tions of 6425 to 5607 feet above the level of 


the sea. It is tho cepital of the ince of 
Kamaos. It is 30 miles from Naini-thal, The 
Indian Government established @ sanatorium at 
Lobooghat in the Almore hills, a position un- 
surpassed in Indin for salubrity of olimate and 
pic ue scenery, and known to highly 
suitable for the European constitution, A sulphur 
mine was discovered at a place called Aina, tome 
9 miles north-west of Almora, ‘The soil of the 
neighbourhood yields quantiticn of maltpetro. It 

juces graphite, copper, and iron.—Schl.; Robe; 

fishman; Dr.’ Buist's’ Catalogue; Imp. Gaz. 
‘See Kamaon ; Sanatoria. 

‘ALMS ud slmegiving bave overtaken an im- 
portant os In 8 ligious systems ‘the 
‘world, The Hebrews were commanded 10 leave 
for the poor, and Eeclesinstes xi, 1 bids to onst 








ir breed ‘upon the waters, with an assur 
ance that after many days it’ would return to 
them agai. In the Buddhist, Hindu, and Mah 
medan religions, as also amongst the Homish 
Christians, it is’ not only deemed good to give 
sims, but’ the giving bestows a merit on the 
individual, and gifts are generally delivered with 
much openaess, in such case difforing from the 
injunction in Matt, vi. 2: ‘ When thou doest thine 
aling, do not sound a trumpet before thee.’ Hindu 
and Mahomedan sovereigns bestow much to the 
shrines of their respective faiths, and annually, 
on the Maharram, the Mahomedan kings entertain 
many Syuds on ‘permanent pay. Some mendi- 
canta, alike Hindus and B jist, are not allowed 
to solicit or demand alms, but have to go with a 
wick step, and with or without a beli, through 
ie atreeta, and without comment accept whatever 
is thrown into their wallet. With edans 
duty next in importance to i thet of 
giving dime. Certamn alms are prescribed by law, 
age called Zckat ‘ne called Saat, 
are voluntary. The ol were, in the 
of El-Tslam, collected, by ‘officers 
ign, for pious wes, but 
conscience to give them, 
apply them. ‘They are to be gi 
‘year to the poor, provided the pro~ 
‘of a certain amount. The proportion 
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ALNUS GLUTINOSA. 


in generally one-fortieth, which is to be pai 

in Kind, or in money or other equivalent It is 
a common custom to give what the donor can 
AMford fn alms during the month of Mabarra, 
especially on the tenth day; hence the phrase, 
Bb almsof tho “Ashr’ This custom ecema to have 
een copied from the Jews, who are accustomed 
to abound in almagiving during the ten days com- 
mencing with their New Year's Day, and ending 
with the day of atonement, more than in all the rest 
of the year. Ali, theson-in-law of Mahomed, twice 
in bis lifetime gave away all his property. But 
the Hindu pilgrims to sucred shrines are often 
exaoting, even ingolent, and, though rarely so to 
Enropeans, will sit down at a door and 
to stir until their day’a food be given also Maho- 
medan fakira, of whom there are several sects, 
eften continue to demand till alms be given. 
The Buddhist mendicaota of Burma are the least 
lamorous ; but so completely is the act of offering 
to their shrines the individual merit, that 
ccstly gifts can be immediately removed, while 
outaide the grest temples at Rangoon and Prome, 


such vast quantities of food-offerings are daily p. 


thrown, as to be disgusting, and the temple ser- 
yants, who are slaves or of unclean raos, clear 
it away. All these classos havo distinguishing 
costurnes,—the Buddhist with his yellow robe; 
tho Hindu sanyasi or viragi smeared in ashes, 
and with ochre-dyed clothes ; and the Mahomedan 
fakir may have a loin-cloth and taj or crown. 
Amongst them all are'taany true ascetics; and 
recently, in 1867, a Hindu devotee was to be 
seon, who had at that time sat for five yeara in 
one of the Ellora caves. But there are amongst 
them also many impostors. See Ali; Alms-bowl 
Er ig ie ag Rl 

i; icant; Patra; Pi : 
Sanya Vie if 7 
ALNU! 


3 GLUTINOSA, grows at the foot of 

Fusiyama mountain. 

ALNUS NEPALENSIS. D. Don. 
‘Himalayan alder, Eso, | Kunch, Koish, . Hinp. 

A very large and straight treo of Darjiling, 
Kullu, ad Kangra, and ‘fosing the Pabur river 
banks!’ above the junction of the Touse. Its bark 
is used in tannitig, and ite wood for gunpowder 
charooal, 

ALNUS NITIDA, Endl. 
Clethropsis nitida, Spach, | Betula nitida, Don. 

Bi 














ai 
en, we seas. Koe,. . . .. Ravi, 
‘iwpu, Onewas. Kunsh: Kimich, Sorum, 
Srol, Rikimrs,” | Suecoy, BNIge 1 oy 
‘Srol, Seawall, Silein, KANG. Gira, Ghushbe, Ta-INDus. 


This handeame tree of the N.\V. Himalaya and 
the Panjab rises to 90 or 100 feet, with a girth of 
10 or 12 feet. Ita twigs are used for bindi 

Jonda, and for parts of the foot-bridges ; ita leaves 
a fodder; the bark for tanning, dyeing, and for 


making red ink; ita wood for Is, and 
for the crooked ‘stick of rope bridges—Dr. J. 
E. Stewart. 


ALNUS OBTUSIFOLIA. Cleghorn, This 
a ie, the Kemch of the Panjab, is found in th 

but , between Rampur Sunguam, at 
an elevation af 4000 to, 5000 fest, charcoal 
from it is employed in Sson-amelting. 

sport, be 
A LAGTINEA. Seo Insects 
ALOE plants belong to the Lilisces, and are 


spread throughout India, Ot epedien having berm. 
7 


refuse enterit 


ALOE FIBRE, 


introduced into the Calentta Botanical Society's 
Garden. In Arabia and in Egypt, the aloe plant 
is hung, like the dried crocodile, over housos 
as talisman aguinst ovil apirita. Burckhardt 
assigns, as a motive for itz being planted in 
that ita Arabic name Sabar (it ia also 
called Sibar) denotes the patience with which the 
believer awaits the last day. Lane remarka 
that the alos thus bung over the door, is put 
there to ensure long and flourishing times to 
the inmates, and long continuance to the houne 
itaelf ; and women believe that the Prophet visita 
the house where this plant is suspended. In India 
it is buog up to attract ey: and mosquitos 
‘a room. Burton believes this practice 
to be a fragment of African fetishism, and mentions 
that the Galle race, to the proven day, plant 
aloes on graves, and. supposo that when the plaut 
sproute the deceased has been admitted into the 
gardens of ‘fVak' the Croator. ‘The African A. 
spicata ia common in the Peningula of India. It ia 
a good hedge plant, and the leaves yield a useful 
fibre—Lane, Gieesat Plants; Burton's Mecca, iii, 
350. 
ALOE CHINENSIS. Smith. 


Lu-wei, Lah-wei, . CHIN, | Siung-tan, . , . CBI, 
Grows in the Canton provinoe of China; also, 
it i said, in Java, Sumatra, and Persia, ‘Tho 
drag obtained from it in bitter, coal-black, and 
poroas—Swith p. 

ALOE FIBRE, Pits fibre, Nita, and Pita,are the 
commercial names given in Southern India to the 
fibres of the American aloe, or Agave Americana 5 
of the A. vivipera, or Bastard aloe; the fibros 
of ya giganten; those of the Adam's 
needles, the Yucca gloriosa, ar common-leaved, 
and Y, sloefolia, or aloe-leaved, Yucca, And 
Dr. Huntor also mentions tho Y. snguntifoli, 
tenaciasima, filamentoan, and regia as spevics yield” 
ing fibres, to all of which perbapa the same com- 
mercial term is applied, Agave Americana and 
‘A. vivipera_bave become eo naturalized in India 
as to seem indigenous They are, however, not 
yet sufficiently abundant in Southern India to bo 
employed to any very great extent for the pro- 
duction of fibre; but as they take root and grow 
readily, there is ngthing to hinder their very 
extensive application. Aloe fibre now forms an 
article of export from the western coast. In Mexico, 
ry highly prized thread is manufactured from the 
leaf fibre, and made into the ropes uted in their 
mines, aud for neta and rigging of ships. Also, 
the famous hammocks of Panama are mede of 
agave fibre. From the Aloe perfoliata (which 
Dr. Royle deemed identical with his A. Indica), 
Dr. Hunter of Madras obtained « fibre two foot 
Jong, shite, and of fino quality, which rendiy 

‘colours. The Agave Americana has «short 

bh gers genes pied bay reed by fleshy, 
it is en leaves, and it flowers once, on 
tall ower stem, 20 t0'40 feet, The roota 8 
well as the leaves contain the ligneous fibrea 
styled * Nita? thread, useful for various parposes, 
Tho leaves are sometimes eight feet. long, one 
foot broad, and five inches deep, and abound in 
fibres of great length; tough and durable, their 
doa is lfoced by cruabing or raising, 

Io 


ing them for the manufsctare of Slaes, ie 
is essential to have Bap remove 88 early 
an posible after the leaves wea, and with this 























ALOE INDICA. 


view a grooved cylinder press ia found very 
effectual, while frequent beating removes a thick 
viscid milky juice, which, if allowed to remain 
after cleaning, imparts a stiffness to the fibre — 
M, E, J. BR. of 1855 and 1857; Dre. Royle, 
Riddell, Hunter ; Balfour's Com. Pr immonds ; 
Faulk,’ See Aloe; Agave; Fouroroya; Yucca. 
ALOE INDICA. Royle. Indian al 
Aloe perfoliata, Road. ii. 167. 
Ghrito-komari, . Bzna, 











anda, 
. ” ‘Yerra kalabands var., 

It is common in dry situations in the NAV. 
of India, and is probably the source of some of 
the eommon aloes (Musabbir) of thehazsars. This 
aloe is chiefy planted to form hedgerows, and 
makes an excellent fonce. Tt flowers in the rains, 
has large ruddish flowers, and the stem grows to 
tho height of ten or twelve feet. The leaves make 
a good common ., of rope, used for mats, 
ete.; the fibre is two feet long, white, and of fine 
quality, and readily takes colours. The pulp is 
eaten by the natives, sfter having been carefully 
and repeatedly washed in culd water; they 
genorally mix it with a little sugar, and reckon it 
ooking. Anti’ Mat, Med.p.260; O'Sh. p- 605; 
Dr, Hunter, Madras Bah. Jur. Reports; Voigt, 
658; Roz. ii, 167; Dr. Stewart. 

‘ALOE LITORALIS. Kenig. Sca-side aloe. 








Kumari,» has Exo, Sirrughu, wee TAM, 

1 Dor, Sirre ks oh 

nee Bogora, Chinns Kalabards, TEE, 
Loo. tac 

‘A reddish-loaved epecios growing near the 


coast, and plentifully at Cape Comorin and its 
neighbourhood, It yiolds good aloce, Tok is 
prepared from its nice, and its pulp mixed with 
Blum i legey wed In 'conuneteitia— Waray; 
irdwood, 
"ALOE SOCOTRINA. Lam, A native of the 











ALOR. 


best 
A. Abyssinics, Zom., of Abyssinia. 

A. Arabica, Lam., the A. variegats, Forsk, 

A Indica, Hazb., NW. India, the A. perfoliata, 

A. Socotrina, Lam., of Socotra. 

‘A. spicata, Jhun., Cape of Good Hope; and 

A. vulgaris, Lam. 

‘Ales is the bitter, resinous, inspissated juice 
of the leaves, and is imported into Britain under 
the names of Socotorine, East Indian or hepatic, 
Barbadoea, Cape, and Catalline aloes, In the four 
years 1852-53 to 1853-56, Madras exported 515 
‘owt, valued at Rs 4037, and imported in the last 

‘to the value of Rs. 2686. In the year 1858, 
ritain imported to the extent of 33,838 Iba, and 
re-exported 157,506 Ibs. to the various countries 
of Europe. The usual way of extracting the 
substance is by making » transverse incision in 
the leaves or cutting them off at the base, and 
scraping off the juice as it flows if done in the 
former way, and allowing it to run in a vesssl 
placed for the purpose, if in the latter, The 
aloes, after being received into a vensel, are ex- 
posed to the san or other heat, by which means 
they become inspissated. The Cape aloes is deep 
brown, shining, of greenish tint and resinoua 
fracture; edges transparent, odour strong. Bar- 
badoca aloes, commonly termed hepat . 
in gourds, ranges in colour from dark brown or 
Dlsck to red or liver colour ; odour disagreeable. 
Soootorine aloes, although ‘long considered the 
best kind, fell below Burbadoes in commercial 
value. Kurachee aloes are intermediate in 
e ies between the Socotorine and Dekhan 
ind, Aloes, although aperient, nolike otber 
cathartics, the effect is not increased if given in 
large doses beyond a certain point, To _Pergons 
predisposed to apoplexy it is more beneficial than 
most other purgatives, ‘The compound decoction 
fa a valuable emmenagogue, particularly when 
combined with preparations of iron,—Ben. Phar. 
192; O'Sh., 665 ; Balfour, Commercial Products ; 
O'Sk., Beng. Pharmac. 


ALOES-WUOD. Engle-wood, lign-aloca. 





sland of Socotra; leaves minutely serrated ; 
flowers scarlet at the base, pale in the middle, Anan, Agullochum, HED, Lar, 
n at the point. Yields Socotorine aloes, also Habulat Worer, Aghil, Kureghil, Matay. 
the true hepatic and Mocha aloes-—-O'Sh.; Birdw, Hahulat ny. Gert Kayagatty ye 
ALOE SPICATA. Tia. A native of the Em Keanina (the troe), atau, 


interior of the Cape of Good Hope; leaves distantly 
toothed, with a few white spota, the flowers filled 
with purplish boney.—O'SA. p. 665. 

‘ALOE VULGARIS. Lam. Common aloo. 
‘A. Barbadonsls, A. perfoliata, Royle, 
Kattalay, . . - - Tam. | Kalabanda, . . Te 

‘This plant is common in the Peninsula ; it is 
said properly to bea native of Greece, or, as some 
say, ofthe Cape, Colony, ‘but, has long bean 
nataralized in both Indies, and is cultivated in 
many tropical and hot countries, The leaves are 
armed with spines, and sre a little mottled ; 
flowers yellow. This spectea yields the Barbadoes 
aloca of commerce, by some called hepatic aloes, 
—Oseful Planta ; O'Sh. p. 664. 

‘ALOES ; Bitter Aloes. 





This natural product is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Old Testament, in Num. xxiv. 6, Prov. 
vii, 17, Ps, xlv. 8, Cant. iv. 14, o9 a valued 
perfume. It is possible that the substance met 
with in commerce is obtained from more than one 
Plant See Agallochum  Aquilara. aloexylon 

lambeg, Eagle-wood ; Lign-alocs; Exccecaria, 

ALONZO TALESSO, a great navigator, who 
left the Tagus river, and in 1506 entered the 
Eastern Archipelago, and made the discovery of 
Sumatra. 


ALOON-ALOON. Jav. A square or parterre 
in front of a cbif's house, usually ornamented 
‘with the waringi tree. 

ALOR, or Aror, an ancient capital of Sind. 





Biby, also Sabr,  ABAB. Katasha, . . Macxar Its ruins are in the Shikarpur district, in lat. 27° 
Musabber, Pikros, _,,  BolSiak, °° = Puss. 39‘ N., and Jong. 68° 50' E, It was the capital of 
‘Mol , Bur. Kum: = SixcH. the Sogdi of Alexander, and it ra to have been. 
Qhin-hiang, Lu-wei, Cure, Komarike,  - Bay, the capital of the kingdom of Sigertis, conquered 
‘Alin, Elwa, .. Hob. Carriaboleém, =. Fane, ‘ is 

Gin, Alusitaa, Matav, Mawambram, > Tex. by Menander of Bactria. The Imperial Gazottece 
Abe ee says it was destroyed by an earthquake, which 
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ALOYSIA CITRIODOEA, 


about A.D. 962 diverted the Indus into its nt | 
channel. It is written Alror in Biladari, 
and other Arab authora—Tod’s Rajasthan, i. 
42; Burton's Scinde, i, pp. 128, 166; Dr. 
Cataogne ‘Postan’s Personal Observations ; ‘tan 
Gaz. p- 

a DYSIA CITRIODORA. Ort. 
Lippia eltelodora, Kth, | Verbena triphylla, Z’Her. 

‘Much esteemed for the delightful fragrance of 
its Jeaves, and is much cultivated in gardens, 
aeneraly, thriving well—Poige, 

PAM. Maxcat, Bragantia Wallichii, Br. 

AUPHABET. ‘The Phosnician traders carried 
the invention of lettera with their trade. They P+ 
were imported into Greece by an eponym wamed 
Cadtna, a word of Semitic origin, au 
uacient. Rouge and others traced the Phan 
alphabet to an Egyptian source, and the cuneiform. 
letters and the aes of the Chinese are supposed 
to be corrupted. hie jhie, At present, the 
Hindustani or ‘Urdu, th 7 © Panjabi and the Persian, 
are written and printed in the same character; but 
the Arabic, Benguli, Burmese, Canarese, Chinese, 
Gnjrati, Hindi, Japanese, Mabratta, Malcalam, 
Malay, 'Siamesc, Singhalese, Tamil, Telugu, and 
‘Tulu are each written and printed in a separate 
character. The Sanskrit alphabet bas 50 letters, 
ogi 26, Bayptian 25, Greek 24, Hebrew 22 

ali, Uriya, ‘and Malealam, each 

ay alugt 23, arene 23, Tamil 14, and the 
Tamil consonants carry the sound of short a. 
Letters of ti Bish alphabet are, however, 
ased by the natives of Great Britain forall the East: 
Indian words, an: De. Hanter has recommended, 
for the words in use in British India, the un- 








accented aas win but, the unaccented u as u in Kan 


put, the unaccented ias iin pit; and to accented of 
fi and 4, the sounds of sin far, ein feet, and 
‘in boot, This will increase, by the 
umber of Bnuglish lettere in use ia sith Tadia, 
The Arabic, so largely used by all Mahomedans, 
has 26 letters, but amongst them are two with 
the sound of s, two with that of h, three with 
that of 2, two with that of t, two with that 
of d, two with tho sound of a, two with that of k, 
so that ite letters might be reduced to 19. In the 
south of India, the Arabic numerals have been 
Peuerally introduced into Government accounts, 
‘This was on the recommendation of Sir Erakine 
Perry, in the middle of the 19th century; and it 
een supposed possible to use the Roman and 
Ualian characters for all the other tongues, but 
the 19th century will ace tho Dulk of the educated 
people of India using English, with compara- 
Bra ly little knowledge of their respective mother 
tongues. The alphabets of the Tbay or Siam- 
ese, of the Burmese, and of the Mon of Pega, 
ate of Indian origin. With tho native Indian 
fongues ¢ and hare everywhere interchangeable, 
Pp and f amongst the Mabrattas equally #0, 1 
and zand j amongst the Tamil. The European 
irith difficulty apcept the English j and 
a, Ti latter in French bas to bocome sol, a8 in J 
de shah for ehab, a king; Jami has to be written ™ 


ALPES, & genus of prawns common in the 
indian Ocean.” See Prawns; Shrimps. 
REP eORatA LUTEA, H. fet T. 
‘Tenria lutes, Hox, i. 666. 
« ‘Tan, | Chiri dudduge, 


Mavi, Muvei, . Te 


gi 


ALPINIA GALANGA. 


A fine tree of the mountains of Orissa, of Silbet 
‘and Ava. 


aotishames Madrasspatana, Bedd., a very hand- 

some, evergreen, shade-yielding ‘tres, common 

on the streams an the Cuddapah and 
North Arcot hills up to 3000 feet. 

Alphonsea ventricoss, H. fet 1; Uvaria 
ventricoss, Roxb. if. 658; a” beautifnl tree of 
Chittagong. 

Alphonso Zeplanien, H. f et T. 

‘Guatteria acutifolia, Wall. | Uvaria lutea, W. and 4. 

A branchy, leafy tree of Travancore and 
Courtallum. 2. fet Tis Beddome, Fl. Sylo 


Mepmta, agenus of the Zingiberscer. Same 
of the species yield aromatic fruits, and some of 
the plants are wholly aromatic. A. aromatica is 
named ag a plant of the eastern valleys of Bengal, 
the fruit of which is often sold as cardamoms; A. 
poeta Wait,, from China, and A. spicata, Roxb, 

from Sumatra, may also be noticed, A, alba and 
A, Cbinensis are much used by the Malays and 
Chinese. ‘The latter has an aromatic root, with 
en acrid, burning flavour, The fisgrant root 
of A. nutans was sometimes taken to England, 
according to Dr. Roxbargh, for Galanga major. 
Its leaves, when bruised, have a stropg mmell 
of cardamoms. A. mutica, Rozb., is a native 
of Penang, bas large flowers, with lips crimson 
yellow and o1 ered. AL ‘Rom. 
‘and Sch., ig anative of China.—Ttozb, 

ALPINIA ALLUGHAS. Roscoe. 

‘Hollenia allughas, Linn, | Herstiera allaghas, Linn, 
Taraka, Tara,BEnG.,HnxD, | Mali-inshi-kue, Matmar, 
This ig found in Coromandel, in, the 8. Kon- 
in the Kotah jungle marshes, in the estuary 
of the trawadi at Sarampar, in Sibet and Asoany, 
large and beautiful rose-coloured it ua 
Soares ie its roots are aromatic.—Lozb. i, p. 60; 
Voigt, 870; Gen. Med. Top. p, 171. 
ALPINIA BRACTEATA, | Tto2d, 
A. Roxbarghi, Sweet. 

This is one of the smoallest of the India Alpinina, 
It is a native of the castern of Bengal, and 
is found at Chappedong in Tenasecrim,” Ite 
flowers aro white, with a crimson yollow lip— 
Roxb. i. 68; Voigt, 571. 

ALPINIA yea Roscoe. 

Alpinia cermua, 5: nealmia erecta, Redoute, 
Renealmia onl, 41 find - 

‘A native of China; has large white flowers, 
their lips coloured with dark le voing on a 
yellow ground,—Rozb. i. 69; Voigt, 571. 

ALPINIA GALANGA. Swe. 

‘Maranta galanga, Linn, | “‘Amomum galanga, Low, 








Galangs major, Rumph. 
Koulanjan, Anan, Hip, | Kulanyogs, « 

Dhamuls,. <2 
Tikcsbre mula, . 


Cur, 


pit tan-k’au, 
Kav-tis i . u 
gevliogite, 


ee 


Galangs cardams 
Gutieratte. ‘MALBAL. 
Entra, 


“Thi i's ‘perennial 





a hk 4 native of Sumatra, 


caltivated in the In pelago, Molncoas, 
Chine, Cochin-China, Singapore, Penang, Chita 
gong, Travancore, the 8. Konkan. Its tubers 


Semmiitnie She true “Geanee isioe roca of the 
droggists, and are used for the same pai 
ginger. It bas a faint aromatic smell 


ALPINIA MALACCENSIS. 


pungent taste, with some bitterness, 2 
aud scridity, on which account it has ‘into 
some disuse, thongh in 1850, 64 tons were ex- 
ported from Canton, value 2880 dollars. ‘Hung- 

tau-k’an of the Chinese means red nutmeg. “Tee 
fruits bave the same properties as the root. The 
flowers are said to be antidotal to the effects of 
wine, A lesser Galanga is said to be obtained 
from the Alpinia Chinensis, also from a. of 


Hedychium.—Smith, pp. 9, 10; Rozb.i. 59; Voigt, 
570; Ainslie ; Ho ire O'Sh. 652; ‘Simmonds, 
Useful Plante; Thioaites, p. 319. 


ALPINIA MALACCENSIS, Roscoe, 
Marante Malacoensia, Bu, | Renealms Samaatrans, | 

A native of the ‘Moluccas and Chittagong; a 
beautiful, stately plant, with large pure white 
flowers, their lips orange crison.—Itozb. i. 64; 
Voigt, 571. 

ALPINIA NUTANS. Roscoe. 
Reneslmia nutans, Andr. Globe sylvestris, Rumph. 


Globba ——,, | Zann. Zerumbet speciosum, Jacg. 
Coatun zerumbet, Pers. 

Eunng champs, . Buna, | Pegantheing, . Bom, 
Begucer Tachi, ) Bow, 








‘This point vod is a native of the 
Eastern Archi el Proend ‘on the banks of the 
vat dens, and was brought Dr. Irvine 
trom Took to ‘Ajmir, The fons toe Deautiful, 
mom; the seeds do not ripen. Its leaves, ete., 
when bruised. have a strong smell of cardamoms, A. 
See 65; ue on. Mee Fs sa wow 
TIGIN. One of ‘the dynaatien 
balifa was that of the Samani, which terminated 
after a lapse of 120 years. Abdul Malik, the 
name Alptigin, pate 1 Rind Sains eee nes, Sit » 
pie ra eae to be governor of Khorasan. oer’ 
government of the country about the mountains 
of Suliman to the Ind Ghazni his 
citadel. This be held for fourteen years, 
the time of his death, a. i and thence founded 
in had » slave 
merchant 





Salwyn, at Silhet aad in Coromandel; is cult 
and the whole plant is frogrant like the carda~ 
and are sometimes named linchi or Funeg,chamy 
after the breaking up of the empire of the 
fifth prince of his race, bad a Turki alave, by of 
Alptigin| afterwards wweomed the, independent Zo 
ue, 

up to 

tho house of Ghazn 


named. Sabaktagin, purchased from a 

who brought him from Turkestan, and whom by 
degrees he had raised to so much power and 
trast, that at bis death be was the effective head 
of his government, and became his successor. 
He alao married a daughter of his benefactor. In 
the action that Sabaktagin had with Jaipal, raja 
of Labore, at Laghmaa, st the month of the 
valley which extends from Peshawar to Kabal, he 





ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. 


the Western Ghats of the Madras P: from 
Canara south down to Cape Comorin, up to 
5000 fect elevation, and it aleo oceura in Ceylon. 
‘The wood is valued in Ceylon, and is procurable 
of very large size. It inet alight slow colon, 
and is said not to warp. Teistosed for’ build 

and other ey ad a8 it resins the attacks 


of the yi meh iar nde 16 Pas eceieneoe 
of boate. It is exported from i, Talneemaalie— 
Beddome, Fi, Syiv. art 2. p 

ALSI._ Hixp. a7 7 usitatiaizoctn. 


Gg: AYSINACEA, Lindl’ The Chickweed tribe 
. ‘The Indian’ gepera are~-Baffonia, 
Shan, Minuartis, Areuaria, Cerestium, Btel- 





PHILA, a genus of tree-ferns of India 


and the islands of the Southern Ocean. A. 
Australis, a tree-fern of New Zealand, attaina to 
60 feet in height. A. excela, the ‘tree-fern of 
estore ies , measures 40 to 2 feet in, beats, 

‘& magnificent crest of fronds fro 
7 to 12 feet long. Te usually has ite root near 
the course of some main stream ; snd as ite top 
does not affect the shade, like toany of its _con- 
geners, it forms @ striking object in the land- 

The heart or cabl at the extremit 

of the trunk in some spocion alforda a, coarse 
Te in in substance like a Swedish turaip, but ia too 
saringent in tgio tobe agreable, andi not much 
tered by cooking, The ‘black portion ‘of. the 

gak is ringing by cat 
peri ie the tree-forn of Queensland, All 
te Rphila should ‘be Inirodeend into India, 
ea, Wall, is common to the Himalaya, 
ino opal eastward to the Malayan. peninuin 
epee lon ; it ascends nearly to 7000 feet 
in the outer Himalayas, It is far more common 
than A. spinuloan A. spizaom th “Pagjik* 
as, who eat the 
This troc fore trove alse ie’ Siktita Shondar uy, 
nd the Peninsula of India 
wr. i. 110, 142, i. 18; Von 
clr Tan dese att 
a genus ts belonging to 

-Sincrophylin and. A. sing to he 










Apocposoes 
are Penang trees ; of the former, with large white 





flowers, nothing is known, and equally little of 
A. nerlifolia, a Nepal shrub, and A. venenata of 
the Indian Peninauls, the last being Roxb 
Echites venenata. A. constricta, F. v. Mueller, 
small tree of B. Australia; bark an aromatic 
bitter, useful in ague—Von Mueller. 

ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. K. Br. Don. 
A, Oleandrifolia, Zodd. | Hehites echolarls, Lies, 
Book Attene, Axa,. Savon. pine, »  SANBK, 











wee . BINGH. 
congitered end made great slaughter among ‘the | Chatin, . “es. Eellay play ns, Tax. 
eneiny, took possession of the up to the | Satwin, |). “Box, mea are as 
Indus, leaving an officer with 1 710,000 ‘hesso oe Lit-htuk, Bonk. } | Eda-kula-ariti, Te 
governor of Peshawar. On this occasion the | Hor am 


‘Afghans and Kbilji of Laghman not only tendered | So 


their allegiance, but furnished useful recrvite to 
the coantry. Sal died 997. His eldest 
aon, Iamaii, succeeded him for a few months, and, 
after him, the second son, the renowned Mahmud. 
of Ghazai—Marskman. 

ALSANDA. Ti. Dolichos sinensis, Linn. 

ALSEODAPHNE SEMICARPIFOLIA. Neer. 
‘Weewarenn, Rane, Sivcx. | Yaverne, . 5 - 

This large glabrous toe ie uot uucorimon oe 





oe ease Bdakateeneti,” | 
This considerable -aized tree grows in the 
Nolaceas, Bese ty th vale of Kei, a sho 
cf the South Konkan, and’ in ‘the 
Filloys of Kamson,_ Tu Ceylon it w ecmmmon 

Up to an elevation ‘ef 3000 feet. tn Caamn and 
Sunde it isnot very common, int ie found nour 
the ghats above aad below of great sine. It ix 





AL SURA. 


also found in the Travancore foresta; it is very 
common in the plains on the western side of the 
Modras ey aid in Mysore, and is also found 
jn Asam, Burma, Africa,and Australis. The exoel- 
Jent boards or thin planks it affords are used by 
thefr children and by children in Ceylon and in 
the Indian Peningula to write their lessons 

dence its name. The whole plant abounds in a 
milky juice. Ite wood is white, light, and close- 
pty ‘but rather coarse, and in Aeiam ie much 
ised for beams and light work, such as boxes, 
tranks, scabbarda, ete, It is valuable for the 
turning-lathe, and in Ceylon is used for coffins 


apd packing-cases, It is as bitter as gentian, and 
i ened, it is said, of similar victues. ” The 
bark iss powertal tonic in bowel complaints, and, 
in the form of tincture, Dr. Gibson found it 
seful ag a febrifuge.—Jud. Ann. Med. Sci., April 
1868; Mason; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom; Use~ 
fal Plants; Dr. Gibeon; Voigt; Thuaites ; Bed- 
‘dome; Mr. Thompson. 

AL SURA, the Arab name of Bassora, from Be- 
al-Sura, signifying ‘the stony soil on which itis built. 

ALTA, or Mabawar. Hux. Balls of cotton im- 

agoated with a lacdye ; a thin red stuff of cotton, 
ike paper, consecrated to Durga, with which Hinda 
women colour their feet, and is suppoued to pro- 
mote hay pices and prevent distress. 

ALTAI, # great mountain chain on the west 
of Asia, between which and the Himalaya is the 
vast tract of pasture lands on which from time 
immemorial the nomades of high Asia have fed 
their flocks, and multiplied into those hordes 
which from time to time have swept into Europe 
and into aouthern and eastern Asia. The southern 
mountains of the Altai chain are rich in gold and 
tilver mines (altai, in Mongol, signifies gold). 
And the same may be said of the chain of the 
Khigan which separates Mongolia from Daouria. 
-—Timkowaki'e Journey to Pekin, ii. p. 284, 
ALTAMGHA. Tuex, Literally red’ stamp. 
A grant under the seal of the former rulers of 
Hindustan, reoognined hy the Brita conferring 
A title to rent-free land in perpetuity, hereditary 
and transferable from generation to generation. 
In reality, such were never so treated, being in- 
‘variably resumed as occasion demanded. The im- 

sions of China are noted in red ink.- 


filson. 

ALTAMSH, This emperor of India succeeded 
to the throve in 4p. 1210. oe completed the 
‘conquest 10 greatest lindustan proper 
(1248-1353), and appears to have been the fist 
Mahomedan that made a conquest of Bengal, the 
government of which was from this time bestowed 
on one of the reigning emperor's sons. It was 
during his reign (1225) that Chengiz Khan, among 
his bakgr ptt g kerr ae hog! of the 
empire i, putting an end to the dynasty 
of "hares, ‘which then occupiod that throne, and 
driving before him the unfortunate Jalsl, son of 
the sultan of Kharsam, who swam the Indus to 
void his fory, and fled to Debli. Altamah was 
succeeded for a few months by bis son, and his 

the throne— 














inter Reaxia wae then raised to tl 

Peseile Mena; p- xlviii. ; Marshman. 
TAR. 

Mibrab, 





on, left, 


Alt. 


churches, and reverenced in the eastern mode 
alluded to in Paslm xxvi. 6: ‘So will T compass 
thine altar,’—compnssing being a mark of rever- 
ence, common among Hindus and Buddhista, 
many of whom may be seen morning and evening 
ciccumambulating their templea from right to 
with their right bands towarda the temple. 
‘Hindus call this Pradachana; and it is with them 
a reverential act, which they sometimes also per- 
form to men. Mabomedans also circumambulate, 
bat only the Kiba at Mecca, into which is built 
the Hajar us Siah, or Black Stone that is believed 
to bave fallen with Adam from paradise; but in 
their religious poetry they often allude to the eua- 
tom, se in the words from the Persian, Tuaf i kaba 
i dil kun age dili dari, Encompass thou the kasba 
of thy heart, if thou hast « heart, 
TERNANTHERA SESSILIS, |R. Broun, 
IMecebrum reusilo, Linn, 


Achyranthes triandre, A. Altern. trian: 
sousilis. 
Poonaghanti koara, 
Modan ghant, 





Poonaghutti bhaji, Dox. 


Poonarkany kira, Tam, 

In many parts of India this is a common annual, 
but is greatly prized as by the natives, and 
sells at ahigh price. A. campestris and A.’ es. 
silis are figured in Wight's loonea. —Jajfrey; 














Voigt, Fi $18. 
Golem TOE out uh Bi 
we... Fa. ( Gul 1 ss Ew, 

Althia of Dioscorides, Gr. a ve 
‘This is a native of Europe and of Kashmir, and 

used precisely as the marsh-mallow, and at Kan- 

dahar as greens —O'Sh. p, 214; Bellew; Stewart, 
ALTHAA ROSEA. Cav. 

FuSeng, . . . Cur. | Gul Kh 


| aire, . , Hunn, 
Hollybock, . . EnG.|Khatmi, . Hinr., Puss, 
‘This plant, with very large rose-colourod flowers, 
has produced about 20 varieties of splendid 
border flowars. Ita leaves aro anid to yield » 
Colouring matter reembling indigo.— Voigt, 12; 
Smith, 10. See Dyes ; Hollyhook. 
ALTIMARAM, Tax. Hardwickis binata. 
ALTISHASR, or the Six Cities, a designation 
of the western part of Eastern Turkestan, and 
gmbracing the towns of Yarkand, Keabgar, Also, 
Khoten, Yanghisar, and Qosh-turfan, with the 
districts dependent .on them. Bee’ Bokhara, 
Little Chinese Tartary, and Eastern Turkestan. 
ALTUN-SU. The river Caprus of antiquity is 
called the Lemer Zab by Abul Fazl. It. joing the 
‘Tigria below Diarbakr ; but it is wrong to call the 
river Altun, which ia an epithet only belonging 
to the bridge, from what it cost, Altun meaning 
gold or money, Both Altan’ and Altai are 
Turki worda for gold.—Rich’s Kurdistan, ii. p. 18. 
ALU. Hino, Pens, Puswr., Tet.’ A tem, 
with affixes and suffixes, employed in Persian, 
Afghan, and Indiap countries to designate several 
shrobs, ‘pomaceous fruits, edible fruits and root, 
‘he Alu of India generally is the common potato, 
the Solanum tuberosum, ‘The Alu-i-B is 
the prane; the Natar Ala, Batatas edulie, the 
sweet potato, In Telugu, the Aln-bachobali, is 
the Bases aba In Bombay, Ala ina name of 
‘Vanguieria spinces; in Persia, of neveral roencecus 
, Gurd-ala is Prunus Armenaica; Ki 
[5 Aram speciomm ; Rat-ala. is Dioscoren sativa; 
Shsft-ala is Amydaius Persica; and Aln-belu ia 
the Cerasua capronisnia, Alu-cha fs a variety of 
prone. Alu Bokhars, prunes, Pranas domestica ; 
‘Sizo dried plums and spricots, 





ALDBO. 


ALUBO, Sivea. Calyptranthes jambolana. 
ALUGLUTA, snd Algochh. Bex. Cymbidium 


teasaloides. 
ALUKA. Hinp. The leech. See Hirudo. 
ALUK ur REMBUT. Asan. Pistacia terebin- 





Buns, Arundo, sp. 
Anas. Zebalor, ‘Pres, 
Boum. Shab-i-Yemeni, F 
‘Dan. Pedrahume,..’ . Poar. 
Kwansze, .” | Ress. 
. Puttaki, | 2 SANK. 
. China knram, — Si¥GH. 
» Allumbre, Sr. 
= Paddicaram, Tax. 
. Patticaramu, Te. 





The first slum works known to Europeans 
were those of Edessa (formerly ealled Roecha) 
in Syria, The alum of commerce, however, is 
manufactured from alam shale, alum rock, 
bituminous shale, and slate clay. In British 
ong im Ders. Try Khan, it 7 aiaataeared 
from. & rincipally at Kelabegh, 
Gone Halt, "and Rote whens, aoame $00 
tons are annually sold, at the rate of 78 rupees 
per ton. The process of maunfacture is almost 
identical with that employed in European alum 
works, Alum occurs native in Nepal and at 
Chownsilla, Tt is obtained in the Tenasserim 
Yalley, about 40 miles below Mata, from a red 
dish elate clay. The shales are roasted, and, after 
being reduosd to 
washing. Red alum is brought to Ajmir from 
Lahore, and uscd in medicine as an astringent, 
‘but chiefly employed in dyeing. One maund sells 
for 10 rupees. ‘The great importation of alum 
is from China, Surgeons apply it variously, 
after depriving it of ita water of ina 
tion; and in domestic life it is used for 
cipitating vegetable substances. suspended in 
potable water. When Chinese fishermen take 
‘ne of those hugo rhizostoma which nbound on 
‘the const, they rub the animal with the pulverized 
atyptic to give a degree of coherence to the gela- 
tinous mass, Chinese architects employ it as a 
cement in those airy bridges which span the 
water-courses, It is poured in a molten state 
into the interstices of ‘stonea; and in structares 
not exposed to coustant moisture the cohesion is 
perfect, ‘but in damp situations it becomes a hy~ 
te, and crainbles. In the Sung-yan hilis bor- 
dering on Fol-kien, in the district of P'ing-yang, 
‘Wan-chan prefecture, and in close proximity to 
Peb-kwan harbour, several alum-meking cstablish- 
menta occupy about a mile of the side of a lofty 
hill, In the alum district, the typhoon of Sep- 
tember 1805 waa preceded by a rising of water in 
wells and ponds inauy miles inland. WI 
cyclone reached the coast, it sabmerged about a 
hundred square miles, oocasioning vast destrue- 
tion of life and property. The waters of the sea 
were retained in the country by strong 
winds for several days, leaving a strip of 
bordering on the sea quite dry. Alm 
Fanrahih of the Chines, is found very pure in the 
Provinoes of Cheb -kiang, Hons, and Ngav-bw 
it is 





F 


brashwood, and macerating the residue in vats. 
‘The liquor isyconcentrated in large boilers, having 
iron bottoms and wooden aides, then poured into 


reservoirs to crystallize into large solid masses, 


owder, the alum is obtained by left 


i. 
by throwing the alum shale into ingle thread 


ALWAN. 


‘which are broken into smaller pieces for shipment 
to India and the Archipelago, and for sale, 6000 
tons leave the distriot of P'ing-yang in one year. 
The purified alum, called Ming-fan and Peh-fan, 
is equal to the best Roman alum. Ferruginoua 
alam, Tich-fan, is a friable mineral of a faint red 
colour, brought from Shen-si Province, China. 
‘This mineral is largely employed by the Chinese 
in dyeing, and to some extent in paper-making, 
aa in Europe.—H. Pidilington in As. Soc. of Bew 
gat; Cate, Cat, Ezhib. of 1862; Hon, Mr. Mo 
‘son's Foreign Commerce with China; Irvine's Ajmir, 
p. 149; O'S Beng, Pharmac. p. 366; Simmonds 
Comm. Prod. ; Faulkner's Comm, Dict. ; N. China 
Herald, 23d January 1856; Powell's Handbook; 
Suith's Ch, Mat. Med. 

ALUMINA is an earth of common occurrence 
in the mineral kingdom, in @ state of silicate ; 
as in felspar and ita associate minerals, and in 
the various modifications of clay thence derived, 
Native alumina exists in the sapphire ; the oriental 
emerald, roby and topaz, corundum, and emery 
consist chiefly of alumina, with a small portion 
of oxide of iron and silica.” Alumina has a strong 
affinity for various organic com , and ite 
vse in dyeing and calico printing depends on 
its attraction for different colonting principles, 
and for ligneous fibre, If ammonia be added to 
‘ solution of alum in an infusion of cochineal or 
toaddor, the aluminous earth falls in combination 
with the red colouring matter, and the liquor is 

colourtess. Colours thus propared are called 
Lakes, ‘The Ch’th-Shih-Cbi of the Chinese is 

reddish friable aluminous earth. See Dyes; 

ious Stones. 

ALUMUKADA. Txx.  Ipomopa filiformis, 

ALUMZAI, a branch of the Momund tribe, 
whose headquarters are at Gandao, 

ALUNDY, a place near Poona where Vishow 
is believed by tho Hindus to have become in- 
carnate about the 15th or 16th century. Seo 
‘Naneshwar. 

ALU PUHUL. Sman. Cucurbita hispida, 
ALOT Man. A share inthe gorn and garden 
lace of a vil riven to the lute or vil 
Pie ecg os 
ALUVA. Tex. Manis pentadactyla, Zinr, 

ALUVAR or Alvar. Taw. Alvara, 
Amongst the southern Vaishnava in the Penin- 
sula of India, twelve reputed saints are said 
to have each ‘written a portion of the Dravida 
Prabandha, or Tamil Veda, chiefly designed for 
Sndraa and women, Ramanvja, the founder of 
the Sri-vaishnava sect, is sometimes supposed to 
be the came as Yembiru Manara, the last of the 
Alvar. ‘Their names are— 




















Poysivar; ‘Tirupanalvar 
Pothatalvar; ‘Tromangalver 
Tekan peyal Yeurpramanal or Ye 
peyalvar 5 ,F 
‘Namalvar ; cc hanaspe harry?” 
Kula Sec'baralvar ; Kurattalvar, 
var Wilson. 


ALUWIHARA. | Seo Sripada, Bern 

, Kasia, or Alwan-i- undyed 
plain pashmina. Alwan ek tara, or 

alwan, is a plain woven peshmina, 

or ahawl-vpo] cJoth. Alwan-do-tara is shawl- 

‘wool cloth woven with fine double thread, hence 

Ficher and hesvier than the ek tam fabric. 


bg a ee 8 Tag nes ato ee, 


ALYA SANTANA. 


ALYA SANTANA, or nephew inheritance ; in 
Canara, the law of descent to sisters’ sous ; ‘the 
descensus ab utero, ‘The management of pro} 
vests ordinarily in the females. See Pol: ‘ 

‘ALYSICARPUS, a genus of mall trees or 
under-shrabs of India and Barma, of the natural 








AMARANTUS. 


metals, and forms a class of compounds termed 
amalgams, They are usually brittle or aoft, The 
awalgam of tin is readily formed, by triturating 
the metals together, or by fusion at a gentle beat, 
and is extensively’ used for silvering looking- 
glasses. An amalgam of three parts mercury, one 


order Fabacew. A. bupleurifoltus, Heyneanus, part lead, and one part bismuth, is remarkable for 
styracifolius, monilifer, vaginalis, and nummularia, its fluidity, and may be squeezed through leather 
, P. 224. without decomposition. it is used for silvering 


Nagbala, Hinp., are known.—— Voigt, p. 

“ELYXIA, 2’ genas of plants of the natural 
order Apocyoacee. The bark of A. stellate, 
Roxb. of the Eastern Archipelago, Society and 
Friendly Telands, contains benzoic acid, and is 
possessed of properties analogons to those of 
‘anclla and Winter's bark, used in chronic dinr- 
those and nervous disorders. A. gynopogon of 
Norfolk Island and A. Moonii of Ceylon are also 
knowa.—O'SK. p. 448; Korb, i, 609. 

‘AM. Hixp. The mango; frait of Mangifera 
Indies, slso Hippophae rhamnoides, 

(ADA, BenG. Curcuma amada, 

AMADA KADA, Tet. Cyanotis axillaria 

‘AMADIYAH, a district in Kurdistan near the 
Van and Taurus, for about 800 years the head- 
qnarters of the Kurdish family of Behdir, who 
trace their descent from one of the early Abbas- 
side khalifs. After the overthrow of the Mir of 
Rowanday, it passed without a struggle into the 
hands of Rashid Pacha. 

‘AMADOU, German tinder. 
Spank, . + ENG. | Agaric; Amadouvier, FR. 
Surgeon's Agric, |, | Zunderschwamm, .. Grn. 

A mubstance similar to agaric is 
Polyporas fomentarius, parasitica 

» ote,, and P. igniarius, growin; 

willow, plum, etc. Amadon is prep 








‘on. the oak, 
on the 


Ing Wht ulece of the fargua, aed'eosking them ak 


in solution of nitre. 
nated with gunpowder. 
AMAKARUM, 
AMAL, Aras. Business affairs. Amaldar, 
an agent, a revenue officer. 
AMAL, Hip, Opium. Amal-lar- ‘to 
eat opium together,’ is the most inviolable pledge 
amongst the Rajputs, and an agreement ratified 
by thie ceremony is stronger than any adjuretion. 
If o Rajput, pay « visit, the first question is, 
‘Amal kbya?’ ‘Have you had your opiate?’— 
‘Amal khao;’ ‘Take your opiate!’ On a birth- 
‘lay, when all the chiefs convene to congratulate 
their brother on another ‘knot to his years,’ the 
large cup is brought forth, a lump of opium put 
therein, upon which water is poured, aud by the 
aid of a atick a solution is made, to which each 
helps his neighbour, not with a gisss, but with 


Black amadou is impreg- 








the hollow of his hand held to bis mouth—Tod's 
Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 644. ‘ 
AMAL, or Aonla, Hixp. Emblica officinalis. 


AMAL. Paxs. Sour; 
carnosus; Amal-gach’h, Prunas puddum ; 
Amli, Tamarindus Indica. 

AMALAH is s subdivision of the Peshkoh 
clan of the Luri Kuchak tribe in Kbuzintan, 
comprising about 2000 families. Their summer 
quarters are about Kboramabad and Terban, and 
in winter they go to Saemara and Kob-dasht.— 


7 MG. p. 22. 
PASALARE Pa jsion of the Brabui tribe 
‘izangi, on the same hilla as the Mingbal. 
AMALE ARISE. Tax. A variety of rice. 


AMALGAM. Mercury dissolves most of the 


hence Amal-bel, Cissus 





fron the 
Bac? 


Mawzat. Physalis sompifera. thi 


the inside of hollow glass spheres, praviousl 
msde clean and warm. “All the amalgee esa bo 
decomposed at a moderate heat; and advantage is 
taken of this property in the arts of water gilding 
and water silvering, and the cold tianing of cast 
iron, wrought iron, steel, copper, and many other 
metals ‘The processes’ are followed in Indin, 
The amalgam used in dentistry consiste of gold 
of parest kind and tin, each one part, silver two 
parts. Melt, and when.required for use reduce to 
& fine powder, and m: ‘amalgam with mercury, 
Tn China, Yin-kau, Yin-te'ui, isa mixture of pewter 
and silver leaf with mercury, used internally as 
a medicine, but also employed for stopping teeth 
and for making false teeth.—Tomlivson ; Smith. 
AMALTAS, Hinp. Cathartocarpus fistula, 
AMAMA. Hep. A large loose turban of 
shawl, etc., worn by Musalmans ; qu. Imama, 
AMAN. Hn. “Low lands yielding one crop a 
year, Also An., free ; the soldier's ory for quarter. 
AMANAKU ARISI. Mancan. Beeds of Ri- 
cinus communis; lit, lamp-rice. 
AMANAT, also Amini. Hany. Iield in trust 
State, as an estate. 
ANJI. Tam. Compulsory labour.— IY. 
AMARA KOSHA, by Amara Sinka, also called 
Amara Deva, is the moat esteomed of all the San- 
it vocabularies. The author was ono of the 
nine poets who adorned the court of Vikramaditya, 
who seems to have been a Buddhist. Anothur of 
name is supposed to have lived about s.p. 
948. His book was translated into English by 
Colebrooke, and printed in India, and into French 
by A. L. Deslongehamps. and printed in Diglot 
in 1839. The Amara Kosha, Trikanda Sesba, 
Haravali, and Medini Kosha, four original voca- 
bularies, wero printed at Khidurpur in 1807, Tho 
poems of Amara Sinbs perished during the perse- 
cutions to which the Buddhists were subjected. 
AMARANTUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Amarantacer; several which have bright- 
coloared leaves are ornamental. About 26 species 
and varieties are grown. A. anardana, A. fru-, 
mentaceus, and A. laypies produce seed in sufli- 
cient abundance to be gathered as grain crops; their 
stome and leaves are sed as greens and spinach, 
A. peniculata in three montha yieKled 8 ox of 
seed on a square yard. Under the vernacular 
name of ‘nuteye,’ they are used as emolliente, 
cataplasms, and for- diluent drinks, A. tricolor, 











and A. caudatus, or ‘Love lies bleeding,’ A. hypo- 
d flows 


chondriscus, or ‘Prince's feather," are ng 
The last is found wild in the south 
‘A. Blitam, Linn., of Europe, A. onrmpes- 
tris, Wilide, have minute greenish flowers, as also 
‘hea’ A. polystachys, the Kupei-kiré of the Tamils, 
Amarantas anardana, Ham. 


it Dart: aes, Put . 
eam, Seam Rabetml ileia 
i CHEN. tye 

lai and . . Hip. ‘Sarera, dankar, bithu 
Ganher, JuEtvK, Kaxcx, chanlei, talsia, SU7LEs. 


AMARANTUS. 


Dr. Stewart gives these as vernacular synonyms 
of A.suariana and A. Gangetious. He says 
‘A, anardaua is often in the Panjab grown among 
ather rope, up, to. 9000 foot A Gangeticas 
appears to be wild alao in the plains. ihe ares 
ate eaten as@ pot herb, but is is 
for the pead, used 98 « food-grain 
Amarantua at 
Banspats-lal-pnti, 
Talnutiya, a 





yarpureus, Ras 
‘BENG, * Shegapu thandu-kirai, on 

han. 

Kunka anti, ‘Yerra totakama kura,TZL. 

Thia is probably » variety of A. oleraccus, an 

jeune with beautiful red tage and diminutive 

ers. Tt gives a good spinach, though seldom 

used by Europeans, 





Tax, 
‘Tet. 





, campestris and A. polygonoides? are. com- 
monly cultivated by native gardeners for spinach, 
during the hot months; require to be used when 
three or four inches high, are of rapid growth, and 
should be sown every third or fourth week. 
Amarantus caudates, Linn., the Ye-hien-teai 
of the Chinese, the love lies bleeding of our 
gasen , is commonly cultivated for ornament. 
Chinese formerly ate it as a vegetable. 
Amarantus cruentus. 

Batu rard,. . , Pans.) Bostan-atroz, . 

‘Taj-ichurus, . 

Bread cakes made frot its secd aro a common 
food with the potsants of tho Himalayas. 
Amarantos fasciatua, Roxb, 

Tun-tuni-nuti, . BuNG. | Vannutl, . . . Davo, 
Has minute ish flowers. 
Amarantos frumentaceus, Buch. 

Batho, . Bans. | Pangh kira, « 


‘A large’ Iusuriant. species, grows in the hills 
between Mysore and Coimbatore, also on the 
Neligherrion In tho Caleutta. Botanic Garden, 
forty aquare yards, sown in Jane, yielded 21 lon. of 
clean seed in September. It is cultivated by 
hill people of 8. India for the seeds, which are 
ground into flour, and form one of thei ore 
articles of diet. 'Seods used by the Hi 
kernel of comfits, The leaves are of a reddish 
brown colour, and the plant avereges in elett 
from four to six fect. 
Amarantus Gangvticns, Linn, 
Lal-thak, Mangwabale, | Lal-sng, . . . Hin, 
Na. 


Sown brosdcast, nnd always procumable._ The 
leaves are very generally used as spinach. There 
aro many, varieties, with colours from grecn to 
‘They cannot be cut. 
joer lanceolatus. Banspata nuteeya, 
Brng. Bamboo-leayed amaranth. The leaves 
‘and tender tops are eaten by natives in their 
curries, and used aa emollient poultices. 
‘Amarantus oleraceus, Lixn., country greene, 
‘Vex. a, viridia b. ruber. 0, albus. 
‘Bhedakh. 





Pans. 





Tax. 








ry teeta cee an 
. Var. albe—Tella 
Gum. | tole kare, 
ae 5 Dox | var, rubrat 
rao suvon, | Var. gignatoe— 
Tiaadelie, "2 tase ! Voki aio Borage, 





‘Thin amaranth ia, more than all the others, in 
use wilh Buopeny in od The peeled stalks 

le asparagus in form, and are pleasant to 
ent, Be he vaio A Wicd, the common green 





AMARAPURA. 


sort, is most cultivated. A. ruber, with its bright 
Gerken A altan, id win ehisog bum in 
with white 
Eee euia-nadl of Bengal, and la much cultivated 
there. But the A. gigenteus, from five to eight 
feet high, in that which Enropeans mostly esteem, 
Amarancas polygames, Z.j var. ruber 














Ghamope mutl, “BENE. 1 Seal me, . + BED, 
(rar lel), Salu-kare- vtampala, Bic. 

Shakini, Mull kirey, Tam. 

Ragas . tee Bee 

Chalai-gaii Gus. gkure Tm. 


‘This is cultivated all over southern Asia, There 
are three or four varieties, with various coloured. 
Teaves. It is one of the best of the Indian 
spinachs. It is raised from seed during the hot 
months, and requires to be sown thick, and eaten 
when young; generally used when two feet high. 
The bumble bate a0 seldom able to purchase 
vegetable, it being too costly 
Amarante eo Tosh. 

‘ira neti, Ban te fanduli 
‘blu autiya, hire-kurs, 
‘small and common eaten ‘weed, used 23 

a spot be and deemed by natives wholesome for 





Ttmerantesspizowas, Linn, 
Kenta nuti, . . BRwc. ; Mulu kire, Tax. 
os ee 
Muleckareng-rar Pg ‘gor 
i, 2» + TAM, ee. . 

‘Tike grows asa very troublevorne wend all over 
Southern, India and Burma, Tt has sbarp apines 
in the axils of it leaves, and it is troublesome to 


Bick them, though they ine» good spinach ant 


a tenuifolius, Roxb. 

« Benc.|Mulleero, . . . SIvD, 

. ” Katoo-sirroo-kirni, T, 
Ghusters of green flowers proceed- 





i 
‘he ing from the axils of the leaves; stom ‘mach 





branched; found everywhere spreading in culti- 
jpal voted grounds, 
Amarantus tricolor, Wight. 
Matkibhaji . . | Dix. | Arsy-kiral |. Tae 
Tillaks, “Sag: | Quoltateims, Te, 
: Tax. | Tanta + ow 





Buppal-kirai, 

Remarkable for its vatiegated leaves ; the contre 
of it is red and pale yellow; propagated by seed 
only. 

Amarantus tristis, Lis 
Matld-bbejl, Dox., Hip. ] Kuppl kire ; Are kire, 

Sillakay ss BANS. Romie An pags 

‘This annnal is cultivated and held in great esteem 
by the natives. It may be cut down several times 
without destroying the plants, which are much 


used for food. 
Aviarantor viridis, Linn. baa minute greenish 
flowers, and its tender tops are eaten, but leas 
esteemed than others of this genua-— Ainslie; Cleg- 
form Ponj, Report; Jaffrey's Hints; Mason's 
i; O'SK. Beng. Pigs Pomel Handbook ; 
* Ind. ;’ Smith, Chin, 


AMARAI the Tra- 
wedi vers in ise 21° 57'N., long. 78° 4’ E., a 
former capital of Burma. ‘The name is derived 
from the Pali, and means the immortal city. It 
waa re-occupied when Ava was abandoned. The 
‘Burmese kings vary their capitals, and Amara- 

















AMARA SINHA. 
para was abandoned in 1860.—Yule's Embassy, 
1 


. 130. 
AMARA SINHA. Seo Amara Kocha. 

AMARAVATI, the capital of Indra; also a 
same given to several towns in peninsular India, 
frequently spelt Oomraoti or Amraoti. Amaravati 
in Jat. 20° 05’ 45” N., and long. 77° 47' 80" E., a 
lange commereial town in Berar, built on a plain 
with hills to the west. It in in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districta, 928 feet above the nea. ‘The 
district holds the Pola and other fairs 

AMARAVATI, a small town on the & bank of 
the Kishua river, 20 miles W. of Guatoor, in the 
Madras Presidency, in lat. 16° 84° 45" N., and 
Jat. 90° 24’ 21" E., with # population of 2155 
persons. It was one of the cuief centres of the 
ancient buddhist kingdom of Vengi; and a 
ruined buddhist tope there has created an interest 
jn the place. The town was called i 
‘twanalated by Colonel Mackenzie, the 
Lights,’ which resembles the name of a_ similar 
place of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Daml 

fone). He found its outer diameter 195 feet and 
165 feat. Portions of ita remains were sent by the 
Editor in 1857 to Great Britain, and they are now in 
the Bria Maman, |The a ions nent were of 

ree kinds, viz.—-1. Large and coarse, belonging to 
the central building ; 2. Carvings belonging to the 
inner allo salene 0 eam eater fo belong 

ve wn to stone; 8. up belonging 

the outer rail. The quantity ‘ol the sculptures was 
amazing. The central dises of the pillara alone 
contained from 6000 to 7000 figures. If we 
add to these the continuous frieze above, avd 
‘the sculptures above and below the dises on the 

illurs, there probably were not leas than from 
Ta0'to'140 figures for each intereolummiation, say 
12,000 to 14, 





* 





in oll. The inner rail probably 
contains even a greater number of figures than 
this, and they are so small aa more to resemble 
ivory carving. But except perhaps the grea frieze 
at Nakhon Vat in Caml , there is not, even 
in Indias and certainly not in any other part of 
the world, a storied page of eculpture equal in 
extent to whet iis sae have been when com 
plete, subjects ese sculptures are 
very ‘various, -— enimale, bulla, elephants, etc., 
very well depicted ; feasts, concerts of instrumente, 
scenes from the life of Buddha.—Jour. Ben. As. 
Soc; E, Balfour in Journ, Madras Lit. Soc., 
1850; and Govt, Central Museum Report for 
1867 ; Sewel's Report on the Amraoti Tope, 1880 ; 
Darwinism in Morals; Fergusson’s and 
Serpent Worship; Fergusson and Burgess's Cave 
Temples ; Imp. Gazetteer. 

AMAR BAURIA. Hinp. Cuscuta reflexa, 
literally the undying creeper, used medicinally in 
rhenmatian, and by alchemists. 

AMARDAD-SAL, « Parsee holiday, held on 
the day following the Khurdad-sal, of which festi- 
val it is merely a continuation —The Pareecs. 

‘AMAR-DHOB, also Dhoorbs. Hixp, Cynodon 
dactylon; amongst the Rajputs, the father binds 
ita root around the arm of a new-born son. 

AMARKANTAK, a hill in the Bil 

i inces, in let, 





‘Narbada, ia 8504 feet. The top of the bills skirting 
the Vishnapari plateau to the north, 3700 feet, 100 


AMAVASYA. 


feet sbove the Vishnapuri platesn. by aneroid. 
Near this, Captain Jenkins of the Medias Army 
discovered coal. Amarkantak platean forms the 
watershed of the Mshanadi, Son, Toma, Jobilla, 
and Nerbudds. These rivers, though lar 

fall of water, even halfway from their mouths, are 
very irregular in the slopes of their beds, and are 
disturbed by frequant rapids, wo that, owing 10 
these imenta, increased still further by the 
rocky character of the river beds or their banks, 
navigation is Eimited for the most part to the 
lower portions of their course—Madraa Museum 


AMARNATH or Ambernath, a temple five 
miles from Kallian, about forty miles from Bom- 
bay; it meavs immortal lord.” It is now a Saiva 
institution, and in raina, but has evidently bo- 
longed to some prior creed, probably buddhist, and 
re-arranged for the Baiva sect 4.8, 782, a.D. 800. 
‘The lingam, yons, and vahan nandi are stili thera 
It is sacred to Shambha, An inscription found 
in it ie dated Saka 982, a.p. 1060. 

AMARYLLIS, a genus of the Amaryllaccr, 
the narcissus tribe of flowering planta, the species 
being known aa Americans, Asiatica, sarea, Bar- 














padoes, Cape, equestrian, frittilaria or snak 
head lily, golden, Mexican, parrot, tiger lily, 
and Tark's cap, mostly natives of China, Cape of 


Good Hope, and America, but quite acclimated 
in India, and found almost in every flower garden. 
‘They blossom daring the rainy and cold reason. 
The coloura are of every variety,—red, white, 
pink, ete, The wild flower of frittilaria han, 
ak, The wild fi f frittilaria he 
pendulous, and is chequered with pale ask 
urple; specific name from frittillas, a dice 
Board. In India, several are knowa as Sosan, a 
Mahomedan name, the Susan of Christian women. 
A, aurea, golden amaryllis, the Zard Sosan of the 
Persians, is very ornamental. A, Belladonna 
bas large veined ish white and carmine 
colt flowers. The roots of the Shan-taze-ku 
or Man-ku of the Chineso, a splendid flowering 
plant, are uscd medicinally. Smith; Hoxb.; Voigt; 
Riddell ; Hog, 768 ; Gen. Med, Top. p. 188. 

AMARYLLIS GRANDIFLORA, Stewart, the 
Suk’h-darsan of India, is cultivated for ita flowers ; 
the strained juice of two drams reduced to a pulp 
with water is said to be a good emetic, and is 
dropped into the ear for earache.—Stewart, Purjab 
Plants, Bs 232. 

AMARYLLIS RADIATA, Willde, the Yuk-lan 
of the Chinese; a native of China, blossoming 
during the rainy season.—Jozh. ii, 140. 

AMAS, Sansk., Tet. Moonless period of the 
month. See Amavasya, 

AMATSJA. Javax. Hydrangea Thunbergii, 

AMATUM. Tet, Spondias mangifera, Pers. ; 


8. dulcis, Forster, 
AMAVASYA, or Amasi, or Amas. SANSK., 
Tet, Tam. The conjanction of the san and 
moon ; the ides of the month, also called Aroenda 
Sangoma (written Arca Indu); Ama and Dares 
‘TTithi are other names given to the lunar day, on 
which the conjunction occurs, which in the Hindu 
calendar is always reckoned the $0th of the Tuuar 
month, Amavasya Tithi, the lunar day of the 
moon's change. The Amvasya is obeerved. a8 
a festeday by all Brahmans and strict Hindus, 
juring which they perform various religious 
SSorsaiee for they deceuned parents —Captain 
Edward Warren's Kala Sarhita, ‘ 








a7 


AMAWATURA. 
AMAWATURA, a book of legends in Sin- 


ASIAZON STONE, 0 compact felapar of an 
gamerald green colour, opaqae, with nacrons re- 
floctions, It is hard, and takes a high polish. 
‘AMBAGARH OHAUKI, « zamindari on the 
N.W. frontier of the Chanda district. Gonda, 
with » sprinkling of Ganli, inhabit it; the lan- 
guages spoken ate Gondi and the Chibsttisgarhi 
AMBAKAPI, the Amakatis of Ptolemy, 3 town 


in the Easter Panjab. 
AMBA KURB, “Man. -Capania canescens, 


AMBALA, a large station in the 
N, pt Tong. 76° 48’ 88” 
imballa. 





Panjab, in ‘at. 0° py 2 
E., and 1026 feet above the sea —See U3 
sp hMBALA CHETTU. Tut. Spondias mangi- 
fore. 

AMBALAKAREN, the tribal titular ay 
of the Kollari tribes of Madura and the 


country. 

"AMBALAM, Matzat, Spondias mangifera 

AMBALAM, Tam. A public hall in Malabar; 
a Hindu temple. Ambala Vasi, acaste in Travan: 
core who ¢ parlands ; they are attendants in 
temples, and sank between Brahmans and Sali 

AMBALAY. MALCAL. Carica pay 

AMBALIKA, mentioned in. the Ainhabharate 

ws the younger widew of Vichita Virya, and 

Pandu by Vyasa, Ambi or Ania 
Toctlnter, wea the idee willow, and wan mother 
of Dhritarashtra —Doresan. 

AMBALITA, aamall tree af Ganjam, The juice 
of tho leaves i mixed with mereury, and taken 
internally for houmatiom and other 

0. MALTAL. 

AMBAHA. Tae Spondias mangifera. 

‘AMBAR-BATTI. Hixp. A perfumed pestille, 
made from frankincense, used in India. 

AMBARL " Huvn, A howdah with s canopy 
‘or umbrella covar ; a canopied seat on an 
a litter borne by & camel. 


‘ondaman 


AMBARI. Dox., Maur 
Balhani hemp, Tobey. Mwesta po, 
Brown hemp of Bombey. Puli nurpa) 
Eallangu Lemp of Madras, Valestisutn of Murma, 
ibre, Ambaye pate in PURNEDA. 
Kndrun” . of Behan, Sunn. "of Sawsnuxren. 
Path.» |]. Basa. Gongkury,. . . Tet. 


This fibre is manufactured from tho Tibiscns 
eannabinue, largely used in India, and exported a8 
one of the hemps. Ambari ki bhaji, Dux.. greens 
‘of Hibiscus cannnbinus—~Linn. ; Riddell ; Royle. 

AMBASHTHA, or Ambbashta, » Hindu of the 
medical profession, Thoy arc numerous in Behar, 
and are paid to be Sudras in caste. 

AMBASSADOR. 

Baliyus, . «Anan. [Elehi, . . Hip, Puma, 
In Mahomedan traditions, it is mentioned that 








Sapremed hi 
of Mahomed; but the Proph replied 
eo ea 





AMBER 


garded ambamadors, his preetmptuous language 
night have cost bica hi "ite ‘Respect for the 
representatives of other nations was enjoined 
upon hia followers by Mahomed in the last 
moments of his life. 
AMBATCH, a wood seldom larger than a man’s 
waist, and, as it tapers naturall int, canoe 
iifle are quickly formed by lashing the branches 
parallel tg each other, and tying the narrow ends 
‘together. It is a curious combination of raft and 
canoe; the Ambateh wood is so light, that the 
whole affair ible. 
AMBATL DU. Tet. Trianthema ob- 
cordatam, Rozh. 
AMBATTAN. Tam. Barber. 
AMBATTEEYO, an onteast race in Uvah in 
Ceylon, deemed so degraded that even the Rodiya 
prevent their dogs from eating the fragmenta af 
cooked by them.— Tennent. 
AMBAYA-PATA, Bexa. Crotalaria junces, 
AMBEL, MateaL. Ny:phoea pubeecena. 
AMBER, or Dundhwar, im Int. 26° 58' 45" N., 
and long. 75° 52' 50" E., the early capital of 
Seypore, built by Jey Singh, and a city of great 
architectural beauty, situated in a rocky mountain 
gorge, where there are scverul Hindu temples, 
and the palace is still kept up. According to Tod, 
Amber gave ite namo to a Rajput yneay, of th of the 
Surya Vanaa race, a scion of Nirwar, and, accord 
eRe Erne re the ranas of Amber are of the' Guch- 
ts, who claim descent from 
Cush, second son of Rama, king of Ayodhya, who 
migrated, and built the fort of foes on the 
Authentic history commences in 294, with 
Raja Nola, who founded Narwaz or Nisbide ‘The 
political power of this family dates from Hamnay 
the son of Baber—Thomas' Prinsep's “Antiquities, 
P. 259; 59; Tore Rajasthan, pp. Pee Imp. Gaz, 





ratte woe 
Xura-ol-Bahs? 
* Ambeng, 





TAM. 

‘Amber is first mentioned in Ezekiel i. 4, 27, 
and viii. 2, Thales noticed it 8. 600,” and 
Theophrastas n.c. 300, Ie has always been held 
in estimation by eastern nations for medicinal use 
and for ornament. It is foand on the shores of 
the Baltic and the Adriatic, on the eastern coast 
of England, snd on that of Sicily ; and in Prussia 








“it is obtained by sinking shafta to the depth of 


100 fest, to a stratum of fossil wood, in which 
the amber is found in rounded picces from # few 
grains to five pounds in weight. It is also ob- 
tained along the coasts of America, Africa, and 
the Archipelago islands. Dr, Smith mentions 
that the Chinese market is supylied from Annam, 
the Indian Archipelago, and, according to Dr. 
Williams, from Africa; but Corea, Cambodia, 
and Japan are also said to yield it; «mall, pieces 
of an indifferent colour are brought from Li- 
Kiang 4 fu and Yung-chang-fu in Yunnan A 

dark jade-like amber comes from Tangut, The 
best pieces are all made into court-beads and 
ornaments, The Chinese name Hu-peh is from 
s legend that the soml (peh) of the figar (hm) is 


Burmese, per more than an pebigtiprie sitting 
se it In pepe rs ‘of India, medicine vendors 


88 


AMBERBOA. 


retail what they call amber, though the bulk of 
this is a scorched gum or copal dried by artificial 
beat, or fowal co Amber a a yellow enous 
varying from # bright golden yellow to yellowish 
white a is vemi-traneparent,-and shining with a 
resinous lustre. It is now generally believed to 
‘be the gum of some coniferous plants, and ofteo 
has ants, flies, or other insects embedded in it, 
indicating its opce softer condition. It is electric 
when rubbed, hence its Latin and Greek names. 
Roman ladies highly prized it. Japanese parti- 
oularly value the transparent yellow kinds. Dr. 
Hooker tells us (Journal, ii. 194) that the lumps 
of amber forming the necklaces of the women of 
Sikkim (called Poshea) are procared in East 
Tibet, bat be surmises that they are brought 
from Burma, where Dr. Bayfield first, and since 
his time Yule, tells us. (Hmbuoey, p. 147) that it 
is found in the valley of Hukong (which 
Sta Birmons name of Poyendwen feo the amber 
mines), near the sources of the Kyendwen, in lat. 
26° 20"N,, and long. 96° E., and ciose to the Agsam 
order. It is found with small masses of lignite 
(which furnish the indication in seeking for it) in 
a dark carbonaceous earth covered with red clay. 
Itia extracted from square pits, reaching some- 
times to a depth of forty feet, and so narrow that 
the workmen ascend and descend by placing their 
feet in holes made on two sides of the pit, no 
sheeting being used, Mr, Walton mentions that 
the ‘Hakong valley, occupied by the Singpho, is a 
tract of small hillocks, the highest not exceeding 
fifty feet. Pits, Le says, about three fat ey 
are toa depth of six to fifteen feet, ina fia 
and yellow clayey soil, which when ‘first broken 
has a fine aromatic smell, but afterwards py 
that of coal tar. In 1837, only about a dozen 
people found employment at these mines. Tlie 
ey of Hukong produces salt, gold, and ivory 
in addition to amber. The common mixed amber 
is sold at Ava at 24 tikals a visa, or 4 ropees for 
i: the Led piceernacntegs ii i” to as sad 
sparency. For mouth-pieces of pipes it varies 
in porn from 10s, to £15 the ‘pound sbeording to 
its colour and size.—Atnslic's Bat. Ind.; Mason's 
Burma; Yule’'s Embassy, p. 147; Thunde 
Vovan, ii. 51; Hooker's’ Him. Journ. ii. 194; 
Walton's Stat. p. 38-9; Bingley, i. 162. 
AMBERBOA, a genus of Indian flowering 
plants of the natural order Matricariacew. Theie 
are A. Indica, with largo purplish 
flowers; A. odorata, and its variety ambraces, 
with bright-ecented sweet-smelling flowers: and 
A. moschata, the shah-pasand of India, and sweet 
salten of England.—Loslurgh, ti 417; Voigh p. 
24, 











AMBERGRIS. 

Ambor, Anan, FR, Dur. (Ambra. . 2. Ear, 
Poyen-anbhat, . . Boun. | Mussumbra, | ¢ SIxcH. 
Ami Loi im | Ambar-gris, 2 sr. 
Kun-sarno-fun,: Jar.) Min Amber, |. Tax. 





__ This opaque, aolid substance is_generally found 
in the intestines or stomach of the Physeter 
mncrosephalua, the blunt-hesded cachelot, or sper- 
maceti whale, ‘though every species of cachelot is 
seid to yield it. Tt ie usually of a bright grey 
colour, or white, ot yellow, or black, or “ 
mottled with yellow and black, and is 

supposed to be a morbid product, to 
Villary calculi, and not to be found in the 
animal $62 ox. have been taken from the body 


AMBI JOGHL 


of a emall whale. It occurs in Inmps from three 
to twelve inches thick, weighing from 4 oz. to 182 
‘Ibe. and mixed with vegetable and animal remains. 
Tt is softened by heat, in which state it hae a 
smell, which ‘to some persona is very 
disagreeable. Indeed, when first taken from the 
intestines, its fetid amell is disgusting. It ia often 
found floating in the Red Sea, on the east shores 
of Africa, on the occan south of Asia, and the coun- 
tries it surrounds export it largely to China, Some 
sorta met with in Japan resemble coarse bitumen, 
or or black naphtha dried, consequently 
more or less black and heavy, and ail differing 
in consistence. Other gorts are whiter in various 
degrees; and some sorts are exceedingly light, and 
not unlike a mushroom, which induced Sealiger 
to concur with Serapion, that it might well be a 
sort of a fungus marinus, or gea mushroom. The 
Chinese teat ita goodness by throwing some of it, 
scraped very fine, into boiling hot tea, when, if 
it will diffuse itself equally through the fluid, 
Teawina on water. A factitious article appeare in 
the Chinese market, pure white, and aj tl 
tmooth and homogeneous, "Gatchuab-Ofta tale 
(A. H. 1. i. c. i.) of very large pieces; and when 
Thanberg was in Japan, avery good piece of a fine 
greyish smberaria was fonnd opon the eonste of 
‘ijnokuni, which weighed upwards of a hundred 
catti Japanese, that is, 130 Iba Dutch weight, and, 
being by mush too large to be purchased by one 
person, it was divided into four parta, in form of 
‘a cross, and one of the four parts was tendered to 
him, in 160%, after he bad Jft Japan, a Loraine 
shaped piece, weighing 185 Ibs. Dutch, was sol 
the king of Tidore tothe Dutch East India Com- 
pany for 11,000 rixdollare, or upwards of £2000 
jing. It was sent to Amsterdam the year after, 
ted whe kept in the Company's muscu, It was 
of a greyish colour, and of a very good sort. It 
was bought on condition that if it shonld bo dis» 
covered to have been in any way adulterated, 
the money should be restored. Dr. Valentine, 
professor at Gissen, figured it in bis Museum 
Museorum, fib. 3. e 28, as did alao Rumph in his 
Amboinsche Raritertkammer, t. liii, and liv., from 
which, it seems, Valentine took it. Lane tells 
of a picce weighing about 124 lba—Ztingley ; 
Thunberg’s History of Japan, ii, p. 48; Pennant’s 
Hindoosion, i. p. 148; Low's Sarawak, p. 90; 
Tuvernier’s Travels, p. 152; Bennet,” Whaling 
Voyage, ii. p. 226; Lane. 
AMBER, LIQUID; 'damber, 
‘Mia-Seilah, Axgap. © Liquidamber, Nc, 
‘Nan-tu-yok, Busv. Kasa-Molay, Matar. 
A resinous fluid, obtained from troes that grow 
in North America, Mexico, the Lovant, in the 
‘Tenamerim Provinces, and Java, and ured to mix 
with balsam of Peru.” The bark of Liquidamber 
altingia ia bitter, hot, and arom 
‘wounded affords this balsam. A similar substance 
is obtained from L. orientale of the Levant islands, 
and L. styraciflua of Mexico—Afcson's Tena- 
terim: O'SK. pp. 255, 610. See Liquidamber. 
AMBHLA, a goddess worshipped by the Kathi 
mace. Ambbasnatthe, s goddess of the daina 
eel, worsbipped in many part of India. 
AMBHOTA. Unta. Bauhinia, species 
‘AMBI-HALDI. Hip. Curcuma zedoaria. 
‘AMBI JOGHI, a town in tbe Dekban, in long. 
76° 30" E., and Jat. 18° 51’ N. It is generally 
called Mominabad, a militsry station of the 





















AMBIKA. 


Hyderabad contingent. It bes some ancient 
Brakmanical temples. 

AMBIKA, a came of Pareati; also the patron 
goddess of Neminath. Ambika is one of the Girnar 





guardian deities, Her temple occupies a prominent of 
Gimnar. ee 


ition. See 

AMBISACES, king of the Indian mountaineers, 
‘who sent ambassadors with presenta to Alexander, 
‘on his croasing over to Taxiles. 
his tribe to have been the ancestors of the 

AMBLYCEPHIDA, the family of blunt-headed 
innocuous snakes. See Reptiles. 

AMBLYRHYNCHUS CRISTATUS, a sea- 
shore lizard of the Galapagos, from $ to 4 feet 
long, with a crest on its head, which is short and 
obtusely truncated, and broader than long, The 
month can be opened to a very small extent. It 
is common on all the islands on that archipelago, 
‘on rocky sea-beaches, ia never found ten yards in 
shore, and lives on gea-weed. It is  hideous- 
looking creature, of a dirty black colour, stupid 
‘and sluggish in its movementa. 

"AMBONG, in ‘Borneo, a tmall town in lat. 6° 
18” 26" N., long. 116°'16' 33" FE. The famous 
mountain Kina Balu lies in an E.S.E. direction 
from the head of the harbour, distant 27 miles, and 
adds much to the beauty ‘of the neighbouring 
wenery. ‘The Orang Duxun aborigines reside close 
tothe const, Bullocks of # good breed are obtain- 
able.-Jour, Ind. Arch, iv., 1850. 

AMBOORESA, Taw. Tr. Women's coloured 
cotton cloths. See Clothe. 

AMBOYNA, the namo of a high island in the 
Eastern Archipelago, 33 to 36 miles long, and tI 
largest of the Moluccas group, and also’ its chiot 
town, In this island, on 16th February 1623, the 
Duteh put eighteen ‘Englishmen to the rack, and 
afterwards beheaded nine of them. One Portu- 
quete and nine Japancse were put to death at the 
same time, as accomplices with the English, a deed 
Known in English history as the Masscre of Am- 
‘oyna, Amboyna waa captured by the British, 
16th Febraury 1796, Tho Amboyneso are of the 
Malayan race, short, equat, and darker in com- 

lexion than’ the Jayaness. They are gentic, 
ve, easily managed, and make good mounted 
and foot soldiers; @ considerable number of them 
have embraced ‘christianity. They are good- 
tempered, though impetuous, and generally very 
sober. Amboyna, like the other spice islands, is 
voleanie; and with Banda, Ternate, Tidore, and 
smaller islands in their neighbourhood, are fer~ 
tile in tino apicca, But the Dutch nation, to 
secure a monopoly of this class of products, for 
years rooted up and destroyed, at a great cost, 
‘often by force of arms, every nutmeg oF clove tree 
not required for the production of that quantity 
of spices which they calculated they could dispose 
of. Rosingain, near Banda, was almost abandoned 
after the extirpation of its’ spice trees, its people 
emigrating to the neighbouring islands in search 
of & livelihood. The volcanic soil of Amboyna 
is rich in the finer woods; and a Dutch botanist 
presented to a Duke of Toscany a cabinet 
Inlaid with 400 apecimens, all obtained in the 

On the 17th February 1674, according to Valen- 
tyn, Amboyna euffered from a heavy oarthquake, 
and Mount Ateti or Wawanu on Hita, west of the 


of Zyt, poured out a great 
which flowed down tu the 
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AMERICA. 
ls ot Ss tnd cad ity, a the east aide 


j-Timar. 
Tn 1815, during the eruption of Tomboro, on 
, 80 earthquake was felt at several parts 


2. 
On the lat November 1895, earthquake shocks 
of great violence began, and continued for three 
weeka, during which the whole population left 
their houses, The island, previously healthy, then 
to be subject to'a gastric fever, which 
continued till 1845, 
Qa the 20th July 1845, another heavy earth: 


¢ when the gastric fever gained 
fresh Cig a and, after other shocks on the 18th 
and 20th March 1850, the disease again reappeared. 


Amboyna and Banda are supposed to have been 
discovered by Antonio d'Abreu, a Port 
captain, who left Malaccs in 1511, but Ludovica 
Barthema (Vartoma) of Bologna claimed to have 
heen there in 1608.—- Walt i pp. 79-00; Hogen- 
drop, Coup Cuil sur i 


av 
Craufurd's Malay Grammar and 








‘Archipelago ; 

Dictionary, i. p. 181; Horsburgh: M'Farlane, 

Japan peak ; Pitmores pp. 129, 168. Seo Indis, 
AMBOYNA WOOD, dvi 


ingoa, or Kayu-boka, 
a fragrant and very beautiful wood of vations 
colours, used in cabinet work in Great Britain, eup- 
poted to be from the Ptarospermurn Indieum, 
it ia beautifully mottled and curled, of various 
tints from light red to dark yellow, and is slways 
in lumps, evidently excrescences ‘or burrs out 
from trees. The several varities of thia wood 
are principally used for inlaying, and by the 


he makers of ornamental snuff-boxea. It is brought 


from Coram and Amboyna, and at the Great 

Exhibition of 1851 it waa sent from Singapore, 

—Archer; Faulkner ; Lond. Ez, Juries’ Reports, 
AMBUS. Hino. ’ Lotus; Nelumbjam specio- 


sum. 
eee Beng. Pythonium bulbiferum, 


AMBUNG. Matar. "Basket, a measure. 
AMBUPRASA-DANA.  Stxce, Strychnos 
po nut, for purifying water. 





ytatorum, 

AMBUR, ia nt 02" 50' 25” N., and long. 78° 
44° $0” E., a town in the Karnatic, on the right 
bank of the Palar river, elevated above the ea 








1058 feet. A battle was fought here, 28d April 
1749, the British supporting Anwar-n-Din on 
‘one side, the French supporting Muzaffar Jung 
on the other, in which Anwar--Din was slain. 
Tt was the first pitched battle in India in which 
Europeans were engaged.—Schi.; Imp, Gaz. 
AMBUSL Hm, 
Dried Mango, . . Enc, |Mangavattal, . . Tan. 
Am . » + Goa, | Mi . 
dowry: |: Gor idl vareguy Tae 
Green sliced lengthways, milted, and 
un ined. aon used in ounce Fealinen 
AMBUVACHL Sansx, In Hindu belief, four 
days in Asbarh (JuneJaly) when the earth is 
‘onclean, and agriculture is probibited.—— WW. 
AMDHUKA. Hn. Vitie Indica, Zinn, 
AMDOAN, a Tibetan nomade race who dwell in 
tents of linen, hexagonal, and without framoa,—- 
Latham. 
AMERL MatgaL. Indigofera tinctoria, Zinn. 
AMERICA has been sapposed to have been 
feopled from Phanicia, Asia, Africa, and Iceland, 
‘and to have been the haunt of Northmen centuries 
before Columbus. There are physiological resem- 


Bisnces amonget some of the tribes, bub differenaes 


AME-SA_ 


yyeiognomy, and modes of existence. 
‘Mr, Logan, in the Journal of the trol Arehi- 
‘mentions that the prevailing types of physi- 
cal structure smongst the Chinesa Save relafon to 
the Mongolian and Tibetan and American forms, 
“and adds that the American heads in plates 30 to37 
of Prichard’s Natural History of Man, are Chinese. 
‘Abbé Domenech supposes ‘their ongin to to have 
‘been from Scythians, Hebrews, Tartars, Scandi. 
navians, and Welsh,” M. de Guignea, in bis Re- 
cherches sur les Navigations des Chincis da Céte de 
PAmerique, states that, under the name Fu-Sang, 
America is accurately described in a Chinese 
work of the 5th century as a land in the far east. 
‘According to M. Paravey, the Fu-Sang of the 
Chinese is Mexico, which, he says, mown to 
the Chinese as early as ‘the beh century of the 
Christian era; aud carved figures, 
Buddha of Ja 
found in Uxmal in Yuestan. Accordin, 
Sandoval, 9 succession of emigrations went Soon 
Ceylon, and from the south of India, to America 
maby centuries before Columbus. Marco Polo 
and John Banking state that Manco Kopae, the 
first Inka of Pera, was the son of the great Kablai 
Khan, and Montezuma the grandson of Askam, a 
noble Moghul of Tangut. Hamboldt was of 
‘ion that the Taltec derive their origin from 
Huns. The American practices salsing 
famall or mount over scalping, 
of cireumeision, were common throughout Seytbia 
or artay. Terodotos mentioned ‘the, scalping 
of Scythia aa common in his time—Kennedy's 
Bumological Esays, pp. 28-25; Preys American 
Antiquities, Albany, 1888; | Ablé Domenoch ; 
Prichard Jone, Ind. Arch Boo. 1852, P. 668, 


Buna. Anooa squamota., 
Stet DUNGAR, a town and district in 
Oudh, held by the Banctbalgot, who ¢laim to be 


in language, 








Temata Beaaorapiton aod thet they perioicaly. fl, 

form splitter, and that 

‘worthip the beak, or siting. knife ”. 
"(AMETHIYA, # tribe of Cbohan Rajputs in 
Gorakhpur, originally from Amethi in Oudh.— W. 
‘AMETHYST. 

Maattte,” ot Me [dae Spee. Br 

Maciete, 1 AM | Ametite lponn. Sr 
oh amanda oa Lore ae To 





Under thia term two different minerals are 
now known, viz occidental or common amethyst, 
rece all mineral found in amygdaloid trap 
in all countries, but in quantities gmongst 
volcanic rocks of the Dekhan. Besutiful 
smethyat ‘erystals occur in dykes of quarts near 
Bowenpilly, at Secunderabad. Its colour is of 
every shade of purple violet; some of these are 
valued, for it is almost the only stone that can 
be worn with mournings. When the colour of 
& specimen has to be equalized, it is placed ig 
a mixture of sand and iron filings, an 
to ® moderate heat. The oriental ‘smote is 
alo of >of a purple colour, but is an extremely rare 
@, and belongs to the corundums. 
fe colons’ cnn bo destroyed by heat and its purty 
‘then resembles that of the diamond. 
AMGOOLEE, Hip. Elesgnus conferts. 
AMHABA, s Semitic race in Africa, 


Al 3 Africa. 
MHERST, email town and pilot etation in 
a peninsala on the left bank at the mouth of the 


AMIR. 


Bese go ee | im lat. 16° 4 40” N., and long, 
It ite to 
Loom, a arly ite name to a =a 


arma, lying between long, 
97° 0’ and 98° 53° = and lat. 14° 59’ and 17° 
51 N. In the roads, the greatest riso and fall 


cecura in two daya after full and ebangs, is 21 to 
28 feet. The velocity of tide at springs is 


Tt was Froposed to be Tonmed 
© Europear 


‘nota per hour, 


into ® sanatoriam for mn eoldiers 





mein river, from Amherst lighthouse, which the 
British Government has tried to remove, The 
district bas many Buddhist pagoda. Up till 
British annexation, it was a theatre of con- 
tinuous ware between the Siamese and the Pegunr. 
Its population in 1872 waa 289,940, Talain, 
Karen, Toung-thu, Arakanese, Shan, Burmese, 
Chinese, Malay, Hindus, and Mahomedans. Ita 
towns are Amberst and Moulmein ; its rivers, 
Selwin, Gyaing (Gwyn), and Alarm, and it has 
valuable teak forests, 

AMHERST, Lorp, left England on the 8th 
February 1816 as ambassador to China, Ho 
disembarked in the Gulf of Pe Chi Li, and 
marched to the capital; but as ho refused to 
follow the Chinese ka-tow or ko-toa mode of 
reverence, his visit was refused. Lord Macartney, 
and the Russian ambassador, Count Galowkin, 
had acted similarly ; but the Dutch ambansador, 
in 1795, bad performod the ko-tou. In 1817, bo 
ro-embarked on the ‘Aloeste," which waa wrecked. 
on the 18th February in tho Straits of G: 

On the Ist August 1823, Earl Amherst bocamo 
Governor-General of India, and held that office 
until he re-embarked on the 10th March 1828, 
During his administration, the British wi 
saccouafal exe with Berek, hes rthy bee fall 
by Sir Archibald Campbell in 1824-30 ; Bhuripar 
in 1826, to the anmults of the army under 
Combermere, and the fortress of Deeg was 
stormed and taken. 

AMHERSTIA NOBILIS, Waill,, the finest in- 
@igenous flowering tree in Chin-India, has very 
large pen-blomostshaped fawers of brillant x0 
and yellow, which hang down in taasela moro 
than a yard long. It was discovered by Dr. Wal- 
lich on the Salwen near Trockla, and named by 
him after Lady Amherst, There is searcely a 
Burmese monastery near which one or more of 
these trees is not found planted. The tree is not 
known to grow wild. Even the finest trees, which 
attain a height of 30 or 40 feet, and in girth of 

four fest, produce eced very sparingly 
ind Tt flowers in March,—Afason Voigt, 

AMIDAM, Tex. Ricinus communis. 

AMIL. Paws. Cuscuta reflexa. 

‘AMIN, & revenue officer of government; a con- 
fidential agent. Under the Oudh Government, 
the Amin ‘as a judicial officer presiding over « 
court of first instance, called Murafa-i-Awaln, 
for the hearing of cases in all ds ents that 
might be made over to him from the royal office, 
‘They usually held their courts at Lucknow. 

AMIN RAZA, uncle of Nur Jahan, was the 
author of the Halt Aklim, a.H. 1002 (ab, 186 1594). 

AMIR. Aras, Hu., Pers, A noble; also 

8 title of nobility equivalent in some anes 
counties to king, like the Amir of Kabal. Also 
an official di }» a3 Amir-nl-Bahr, admiral, 
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AMIRANTE ISLANDS. 


orin some places harbonr-master; Amir-us-Sooq, 
chief of the markets, equivalent to the Indian 
Kotwal. Amitzadah, literally a born chief or 
prince, ‘This word reappears abbreviated as 
Fitinm,’ which is always eufixed to tho individnal 
name in designating a prinee of the blood, aa Abbas 
Mira, who was the king of Persia's son, but is 
a prefix when honorific, like the English Mr., 
aa Mirza Abdul Baki Koen. Amir-al-Mumini 
literally prince of the faithful, is a title adopted 
by the kbalif Omar, and retained by his suoces- 
nore, Amir-ul-Umra, © Mahomedan 
title or title of the commander-in-cbief of an 
army. Pl. Umra. 
AMIRANTE ISLANDS, the 8.1. group of the 
Seychelles, consisting of several detached small 
islands, coral reafs, and banks —Horsburgh. 
AMIR AZAN DELEMI, in the tenth century, 
constructed the Band-Amir over the Araxes, and 
from whence the river Kum Firox, after ita 
junction with the Murghab, derived ita name. 


‘Bendamoer. 
"AMIR KHAN, a leader in the campsign of 
1817-18 against Jeawunt Rao Holkar. A treaty, 
dated 6th January 1818, confirmed him in the 
‘territories granted to him by the E. I. Company. 
AMIRKOT, & town on the border of the desert 
of the Gharra. Babar was born here whilst his 
fathor Humayun was flying from India. 
AMIRTA KAVIRAYAR was the court poet 
of Reghunata Seta Pati, who reigned at Ramnad 
between sp. 1649 and’ 3685. He composed an 
erotic poem, the Oruturai-Khovai, ia honour of 


his patron. 
“MIRTASA KARAR, a Jniva who was famed 
aa’ Sanskrit and Tamil scholar. He wrote a 
grammar in Taroil verse. 

‘AMIR YAHIA, a native of Kasvin, henco his 
patronymic Kasvini ; died there A.p. 1552. He 
wrote the Lubb-nt=Tuarikh. Seo Abdul Latif 


ni, 

AM-KALANG. Tiat. Physatis somnifera, var. 
P. flexuosa, Nees. 

AMKUDU, Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br. 

AML. ARAK “An act, a reign, a rule, carry- 
ing into effect; hence Amil and Amildar, a re- 
venue officer. Pl. Amia. Atoli, in Bengal, the 
revenue year, the same os Faali; also assessment 
or Jand rent paid in kind. 

AMLA, also Amlaki, SANSK., pronoanced Aonia. 
Emblica officinalia, emblic myrobalan. 

AMLAI, of Satlej. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

AMLAK. Pusr, “A troo of Afghanistan, 
producing s small odible berry. 

‘AMLANCH. Pans, Ribes grossalaria, 

‘AMLA VETASAMU. Sansx. Calamus fnaci- 
culatus, oz’. ‘The compound significa ‘sour- 


cane. 

AMLEEA PAT, Brxe. Corchoras, 4p. 

‘AML or Imli. ‘Hino. ‘Aulika, Tuntili. Saxsx, 
‘Tamarind, Taroarindus indica. 

AMLI-KAR Hixp.—In the shawl manufac- 
ture, needle- or hand-worked, aa opposed to 
Kanikar or loom-woven ; of shawls 

AMLOK. Pays. Di Totus, 

‘AMMA, in almost all languages, mother; in 
Tamil and Telugu, it is added to the names of 
Hindu women, as Sitamms, Vangamms. It is 
leo a title of non-Aryan ‘as Mari-amma, 
‘Yagath-amma, supposed by some to be the Virgin 
‘Mary and Sta. Agatha. Ammai is s name 








AMMA. 


| Parvati, and more expecially of her image in the 
pagodas. 


‘Ai, En, Amma, Ma, Mamma, Amman, 
are the natural terms amongst many races for 
mother, nt, in the ‘Em of the Hobrens, th Ma 

e tinns. e most hij iaa, or 
‘Helynn, the creator of man, seems to have been 
worshipped under various names, all meaning 
Lord; and a wife was given to him, also known 
under various names—Baaltis, ie. mistress, queen; 
Hastoreth, i.c. in the Greek form, Astarte, who a4 
Baltis was worshipped at Byblus with her husband 
Adonis. But the secret worship of the mother of 
God, also cailed Amma, was especially celebrated 
in the shrine of Aphaka at Bythus, near the river 
of Adonis, The Amman of the southern Tamil 
Hindus may therefore be a cosmogonic term indi- 
cative of the great Creator's power, the most high 
God's will. In the Tamil part of the Penineul 
of India, the Amman is an idol worshipped by 
the non-Aryan races in every village, is identical 
with Amma, and in some places with Ammani 
Amma. It is one of the many village deities of 
which neither the Vedas nor Puranas make 
mention. Every hamlet has its own, al 
posed to be a goddess, and it is usually 
turned black by oil offerings and time. The 
word is understood by the villagera to mean 
mother. The Tamil vilegen style their deity by 
many sffixed names:—Ankel- Amman, Mang- 
Kali-Amma, Poni Amma or golden mother, Kani- 
Amma, Mutial-Amma or pearl mother, Paleri 
‘Amma’ or great goddess, and other Jocal affixed 
names, the meanings of which aro not apparent, 
‘The Mabratta villagers have the same female 
village deity, whom they namo Ai, or mother, 
Tho villagers offer sacrifices of sheep, gonts, fowls, 
cocoa-nuta, dhal, pala wine, and fruite; a 
frankincense, camphor, and ghi are burned. 
villagers believe that the village goddesses 
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0b 
them from sicknesses and from Jossea, or mitigate 


these. A pujali or pujari, a worshipping priest, of 
the sudra caste, is appointed for the dail 
worship. He anoints it with ashes on ite head, 
or rather on the top of the stone, for it is no 
image, but a mere sapeless stone. In a small 
pot he cooks the rice, which be collects from the 
bamlet people in rotation, presents it to the idol, 
and then takes it to his own house. He breaks 
cocoa-nut in front of the idol, aod offers it also, 
bat the one-half he keeps to himself, and gives 
the other to the family from whom he obtained 
the fruit. The village offerings are in fulfilment 
of vows, or offerings, are made of fowls and abeep, 
praying the yoddess will grant their desires; and 
once s year the villagers collet money by sub- 
scription, and celebrate a festival in honour of 
their deity, during which sheep and fowls are 
largely sacrificed. The eudra Hindus, and the 
entire non-Aryan tribes in the south of India, 
have the fullest faith in their respective village 
goddesses. When they or their children are over- 
taken by sickness, they seek the idol, and consult 
the pujari, who sings songs, affects to hear the 
Amman's Yoice, and then announces to the wor- 
shipper the offering that must be presented. If 
olera break ont, it ia not unusual for some 
great importance, and the i 
almost ingly performed. The Hindus have 
even personified that i 


pestilence into 
i whom! they hve ‘named Mabo-Kal, and’ ekoys 
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AMMA KODAGA. 


that if they neglect her worship she 

thom by the disease. Indeed, gods are still in 
rocess of establishment, and smallpox and cholera 

Rave thus been personified, Maba-Kati of Ujjain 

being the goddess of cholera, and Mari-Amman of 

tee Tamiles amalipoz deity.” In South India, the 

village deity is invariably female. ‘The Amman is 


brought out from time to time, andearried around by other 


je village or town. The protesting goddess of 
GiSaren fown in ono of these Amman, and, ber 
temple is in the middle of Black Town. Unce 
2 year it is carried around the city bounds, and 
into the fortress, halting for » week or two at 
certainreoognisedresting-places. See Ammavari; 


Hindu; Sacrifice. 

"AMMA KODAGA, a high class of the Coorg 
or Kodaga race, who do not intermarry nor asso- 
ciate with the other Coorg. 

AMMANI AMMA, the Tamil term for the 
image of the Virgin Mery. Sce Hindu; Ammen, 





‘An annual found in India in wet Jand during 
the rains, 6 to 36 inches high. It has « strong 
smell Jike muriatic acid ; leaves exceedingly acrid, 


employed by the natives as blisters in rheumatism. 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy ‘ried them in eight cases. 
‘The bruised leaves had been rewmoved from ali 


after balf an hour; blisters were not prodaced in 
jesa than 12 hours in any, and in three individuals 
not for 24 hours, and the occasioned was 
agonizing until the blister rose, These leaves 
cause more pain than cantharides, and are far 
fafurior to. the plumbago (lal chitta) in celerit; 
and certainty of action. ‘The Telugu name, indved, 
means fire-leaf. Dr. Stewart says that in the 
Eeajel the leaves of A. auriculata, Wilde, are 
i ly emplo: red and similarly named; both 
eae ace iu the hills up to & feet. Other 
Indian species mentioned by Roxburgh, Wight, 
and Voigt are A. Indice, multiflora, nana, 
octandra, pentandra, rotundifiora, and vesicatoria. 
—0'SK; Voigt; Roxb, i. 427; W. Ie. 

AMMA VARU. iterally, honoured 
mother; a cruel sacrificial rite, practised among 
‘the Hindo sudras and low-caste non- Aryan 
races of the southern part of peninsular India, on 
occasions of a cholera, epidemic, or other calamity ; 
bullock was impaled alive to appease the angry 
goddess Devi, 

AMMON, an oasis in Egypt on which stood 
the temple of Amun-Ra, whose figure was that 
of, man having Soa houa ane Recut of re 

(Sharpe's Egypt, i. . 
Sterdante e traot ‘another idol, in the reign 
of Tuthmosia ui. He is the hidden god of the 
Thebaid, supposed to be the Zeus of the Grecke, 
and was styled Amn or Ammon, Amn-ra or 
Ammonra. He originally corresponded with the 
San-god, and waa the highest of the first order of 
gods, atid Waa the raler deity. He was atyled 
on of Tais, and his son was Khuneo, 

of thia worship ia supposed to have been Semitic, 
‘and amongst northern people was directed to the 
‘Warm sun, and to the in the sunny south.— 
Bunten, iv. 232. 

AMMO) liquid iia, volatile alkali. 
CWiaba, nies ‘Cn, | Bpirisof Hartahore, a. 



















He waa displaced of 


pid colourless finid, exceedingly 
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AMMONITE. 


volatile; has a pungent smell and a caustic taste, 
and in medicine is a usefal stimulant. Its name 
is derived from the oasis of Ammon in Uppor 
Eaypt, where the bydro-chlorate was gathered 
aa the product of animal remains, It in now 
in Enrope from coal in the process of 
gos-making, and converted into several compounds 

processes, 
Carbonate of ammonia was known to the Hindus, 
who obtained it by mixing one part of enl-ammoning 
with two parts of chalk. It is now obtained in 
Europe by a subsequent process after the maon- 

facture of coal gas. 

Hydrochlorate of ammonia, sa]-nmmoniac. 
: Anas, ) Ammon. Hydroch., "Lat, 
Boam. | Sadar, 





This is met with in great abundance in every 
bazaar of India, obtained from brick kilns. It ia, 
however, alzo'a volcanic product, It ia the 
Nashadar of Avicenna and Serapion. It was 
obtained in Egypt by sublimation from the e006 
of the dung of pigeous, cows, caincla, and other 
avimals, mixed with chopped straw and made into 
cakes as firewood. It is now manufactured largely 
in Europe, from the aromoniacal salts contained, 
in the Siquor resulting from the distillation of 
coal in the gas-works, During its solution in 
water, the temperature falis several degrees. It ia 
uved by tinmen to clean the surface of their metals, 
and to facilitate the soldering of iron aud copper, 
also prevant the oxydation of the capper; it in 
also sometimes employed by dyers to brighten 
their colours, Dissolved in nitric acid, it forms 

agua. of commerce, used for dissolvin, 
gold, instead of nitro-bydrochloric acid. It 
also used in small quantities in steam boilers, to 
prevent the formation of caleareous deposits ; and 
likewise used to adulterate tobacco,— Z'unlinaon ; 
Ainslie; Beng. Pharma.; Bingley; Royle; Nie~ 
bukr's ‘Travels, i. B 805 Peacock's: Description 
of the East, i. p. 259. 

AMMONIAC, GUM, Gum ammoniac, 

Feshuk? Usbak?, AMAR, |Samagh. Hamama? Hnvp, 
‘Gomme Ammoniaque, Fr |Gomma Ammoniaco, _ 11, 
Ammonik,. . - Gxa.|Ammoninoum, . |" Lan. 
Ammoniaok, Samagh b’ua Shirin? Pers, 

y+ + GOs, END. {Goma Ammoninco, SP. 
‘The Dorema ammoniacura of Don (Linn. Trans, 

803) yields this product from ita stem and 

According to Lindley, the plant grows in 
Persia on the plaius of Yeede Kaust and Kumislia, 
in the province of Irak, growing in very dry 
plains, and graveliy soil exposed to the sun. It 
wan imported into ancient Greeos from the desert 
from pear the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
henee its name, as well as from the confines of 
Cyrene. The gum resin is now imported into 
India vid Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and re~ 
exported to different countries. It is obtained by 
incisions in the plant, and occurs in mansew of 
yellowiah coloar, enclosing white almond-like teams 
t in prineipally employed as an expectorant in tho 

ontarr 

























chronic 8 wud asthmas of old persona. It 
is alo applicd externally 28 8 warm and stimulat- 
i ‘aulkner ; De Bode’s Tr. p. 


63; Se Jola’s Ancient Greece, p. 888, 
AMMONITE, Shih-shie of the Chinese, a genus 
of foasil moliuses, which seem to have existed 
extensively in all parts of the world during 
the that the chalk formations were being 


AMMONITES. 


deposited. They occur in great abundance and 
of great size, some three feet across, in the supra- 
‘eretaceous strata between Trichinopoly and Pon- 
dicherry, and were described ir. Brooke Cun- 
liffe, “Oa ptain Newbold, and Mr. Tayee Dr. Gerard 
foutid them in the Himalaya, at an elevation of 
16,000 feet. Amongst those discovered in India 
are A, Madrasianus, Kandi, Kali, Zmilianns, 
Bhima, Bhawani, planulatus, Denisonianus, Beu- 
aa i “Vajus peramoplus, Durga, Cala revelatus, species 
the Hindn specific names xo frequently tan 
applied were so in consequence of Hindu sects wor- 
abipping several species of ammonites under the 
name Salgrare ‘Soe Saligramma. 
m of Lot by ba younger Gauges, ‘They were 
son of 7 hia younger ter. were 
dig, by the Hebrews, ‘and afterwaiis, for 
18 years, strove to. econquer their lands, greatly 
oppressing all the Jeraclices who dwelt) beyond 
the Jordan river. They were ultimately driven 
back by Jophthah the Giloadite, Sec Judges x. 
8B, 9 xi 1, 4, 27. 
AMMU INGUROO. Srvc. Zingiber officinalo. 
AMNA, Bznc. Spondias mangifera. 
‘AMNAK, a general torm for alarge class of high 
caste Hindus,—Brabmans, Kehatriyas, and Kay- 
‘asths, —cultivators in Ondh and in Sind. Numbers 
of them were until recently liege men or pitery 
retainers; all had a sword ready at their 
lord's call. They employed a worl ing Plougbman 
or Halwahe, because to plough wi the own 
anda 9 would have been to the Amnak indelib 
+y held their lands at a anuion 
cay to meet “the vy of the ea 
l(OGHVERSHA, king of Touda Mundalam, 
in the south of India, in whose reign, in the 9th 
or 10th conturies, the Jain faith was introduced. 
AMOK, alsa Amuck. Matay. A furious reck- 
Jess onset, the muck or the ‘run-a-muck ’ of the 
English. "Tt ocours amongst men of Malay race 
and with Bugia men, and is often followed with- 
ont any apparent rocation, or to be relieved 
of the feeling of i iebtedneen, but the usual cause 
js some personal affront, ‘The person generally 
rushes through the streets, krising or cuttingdown 
all whom he meets, till be is overpowered and 
slain. The Singapore Free Press relates » case 
whioh took place at Salatiga, on the island of Java. 
The regent of Salatiga, Raden Tomengong Pra- 
wire Kusamo, bad been celebrating the mar- 
of two’ of his daughters, and everything 
‘passed off smoothly, when, on the morning 
g ‘the 28d September, about halt. t-past six o'clock, 
the brother-in-law of the regent, named Raden 
Prawito Direjo, who was coffee mantri of Tengaran, 
addenly began to stab every pereon be met in 
the palace, The regent, being disturbed by the 
upronr, came from his sleeping place to see what 
was the matter, when he was at once stabbed in 
the heart by the amoker, and fell down dead. The 
‘brother of the regent then ran the amoker through 
the back with a apesr, and he was soon despatched. 
Besides the re 
followers were killed, and six were more or less 
severely wounded. The amoker was much given 
to bn ‘use of opium, set te at one time lost 
a valuable employment under on 
fccount of hisitdolanesand earewsas, Throop 
the intercession of the regent he had received 
another appointment, but he was not satisfied 
-with this, and appoare to have conceived an ill-will 





it nine of his relations and Peh 
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towards his relation for not supporting his claims 
Bugis. 

mOMOMUK a fe a genus SF plants of the natural 

iberacess, The paradise grains, or Mala~ 

guetta pepper, the A. grana-paradisi, is not_of 

india, but of the Guinea coast, aa is likewise the 

iiflora, Several plants formerly classed 

is gents haya been removed to the genera 

Elta Alpinia, Costus, and Curcuma. A 

brought from the Chines: provinces of Nan- 

Kwang-si has thin tapering rhizomes 

alled a san-taih (threes and evens), also kwang~ 

san-taih. It bas an <crimsordinaty, reputation 

military an ‘men, from wl 

He rol ola there at sbext 135, 6d; a ounce, and 
ig on this account often called 

also kin-pnb-hwan. It is deemed by the Chinese 

to possens powerful medicinal properties, vulnerary, 

styptic, astringent, and diseutient. A. aculeatam, 

Rozd.,’ of the Malay Archipelago, hax crimson 

spota on deep orange Howerk. A. corynostachyum, 

‘ail., & plant of the teak forests of Martaban, 

with large white flowers, A, dealbatum ia the 

Barra ilachi of Silbet, according to O'Shaughnessy, 

but Roxburgh says that the seeds are inupid. It 

rows i ng Chittagong and Sithet. A. maximum, 


‘ont winged car- 
rae eres by Yindley to Eletari It is a 
plant of the Malay islands, Its seeds are warm 
and pungent, with an aromatic taste, not unlike 


that of cardamoms, but less gratefal, A. seriooum, 








le Rorb,, s plant of ‘the Khasya mountains, with 


large white flowers, lip yellow with pink véing ia 

iteSentte—fasby Paige O'Shr Sails 
AMOMUM AMARUM, Smith, Yih-chi-taze of 
cardamom in 





the Chinese, a bitter-seeded gro" 
Cochin-China, and in China in Qwan-lun-kwoh and 
Kan-chan-fu.’ ‘The Chinese believe that it increases 


knowledge, as it benefits the stomach, with which 
the Chinese connect the disposition and the wita of 
on individual. The seeds are very bitter, aromatic, 
with a favour like myrrh, and are said to be used 
like a condiment in past ith, p. 18, 14. 
UM. | Rozb. 


native of Madagascar, cultivated in the Manritius 
and India; the fruit’is the greater eardamoms of 
the old writers. Its flowers are pretty lange, 
blood-red, yellow, and fragrant; and evary 
ort ofthe plant w when braised or wounded, diffuses 

leasant aromatic emell—O'Sh. p. 600; 
Rozb. 80; Poigt, BOT. 

ANOMUM AROMATICUM, Rost. Morang- 
ilschi, Hixp. Has middle-sized flowers, with lip 
tinged with red down the middle. It is a native 

ittagong and the valleys 

frontiers of Bengal; the frat has si sla irae 
to those of the true cardamoms, for 

are often sold to the druggists of Indin-—O'Sk. _ 

650; Voigt, 568. 

AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM. Z. Cardamom, 
Cardamomum minus, Rumph, 

yom. Kay 














post, ga =e sume tthe pleat hia soone the 

‘name seems 
Found’ and clustered cardacom of the shops, It 
grows mb Can Java, the Atteran forests, Suma 
fs, and the Mclnccn, andi ontivaied in India 
It peliacid 


‘the Mol 
ae middle-sized flowers, with a yellow 
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AMOMUM GLOBOSUM. 


Tta seeds are agreeably 
by the Malays for the trae 
1, from the Eletiaria cardamo- 
mum.—Ainelie ; Roxb. ; O'Sk.; Voigt ; Smith. 
AMOMUM GLOBOSUM. Loureiro, 
gauk’en, . . - CHM. |Twoterkan, . Cam. 
‘A native of the provinces of Foh-kien and 
Canton, also of Cochin-China, 5 amie the 
inia galanga in appearance, an ‘a magni- 
fet oa natee in the axils of the leaves, which 
are compared to those of the wild ginger. The 
Inrge, capsules are, oval. roundish, pointed, and 
usually pedicellated. ‘The three-lobed mass of 
reed las a, pleasant smell, It is chewed to correct 
offensive breath, and, like the flowers of the plant, 
ja maid to comteract the fumes of wine. The 
unripe capsules are the small round China carda- 
mom of Guibourt, devoid of much flavour, and 
used by the Chinese as a salted condiment; and 
the large globular capsoles furnish the large round 
cardamom of English druggists,—Smith, p. 14, 
AMOMUM MEDIUM. Loureiro. 
Tawkwo,. . . OxmN. | Ovoid cardamom, . Exo. 
Grows in Cochin-China and in the Kwang-si 
and Yunnan Provinces, The bends are in a 
reddish mass, large, hard, angular, with a warm 
tine flavour, and are used similarly to those 
of 


. globosm, 
AMOMUM SUBULATUM, Rozb. Bengali 
BENG.—A large-flowered species of the 


dle Tne on the lip. 
maintia, and are wsod 
Malal 


achi, 


Khassya bills, 4 
‘AMOMUM VILLOSUM, Smith, Yang-ch'an- 
sha of the Chinese, grows in the western part of 
Ching. The seeds are used like cardamoms.—S 
AMOMUMXANTHOIDES. Wall., Schomburgh. 
Shuh-tha-mih, . CHIN. | Sksha-jin,.. . CHIN. 
Shajinknh, . > yy | Shuabefin, 2 1 
A plant of the province of Canton or Kwang- 
tung of Burma and Siam. Ita seeds are said by 
Hanbury to be substituted in the London market 


AMPHIDESMA. 


Dailding. The seods yield an oil, which is uso 
for various econotnie purposes —Razb.; Voigt = 
MClelland, Cal, Cat, Ex.,1862; Useful Plants; 
r Zeyl. i. 60; Beddome, Fl.” Syle, part 


AMOOS, Anas. Ptychotisajowain; Ajwainseed. 
AMOQUID. Bie Mes textiia. 
‘AMORITES, an ancient mountain race who 
joined with the Hittites to oppose the Hebrews, 
tt were driven by Joshua ton their positions 
near Hebron, and their kingdom and country to 
the south of Jabbok captured, 
AMORPHOPHALLUS CAMPANULATUS, 3B, 
Arum campanulatum, R, | A. Zeylanioam, Comme, 
‘A. Rumphii, Gaudich. | Candarum Rorb., Scholl, 
Meee tia ean egmE SOON + ge Mame. t 
Shing, Mulon ; Krung,” Mangan, 
Telinga Potato, . ENG. Katia, Kaila Raxco 
01, Jamkund,’ . Hinp., Manchi kandagedda, ‘Tx, 
This ies of the Aracew is much cultivated in 
the No: Circars, being highly esteemed for the 
wholesomeness and nourishing quality of the roots. 
The usua) time of culti ig it i 
the first rains in June. 








with little obstruction, and where they draw th 
greatest nourishment, for which reason it requires 
to be very well and repeatedly 
small tubsrosities that are foun larger 
roots, are what they employ for sets, and aro 
planted in the manner aa potatoes are in’England, 
and about the same distance from one another. 
In twelve raonths they aro reckoned ft to be 
taken up for use. The larger roots will then 
weigh, if the soil has been good and the season 
favourable, from four to eight or more pounds 
each ; they keep well if they aro kept dry, and are 
boiled or . It is very acrid whon raw. 
Koch; Wight's Teowes ; Voigt ; Hogg's Veg. King. 
796; Irvine's Ajx 207; Honigh. 














for thoes of the officinal a on cardamom of poets called by the fishermen Haenun, aleo 


Malabar.—Smith, p. 16. 

AMOOKANAM VAYR. Tam. Root of Phy- 
alia somnifera. 

AMOORA CUCULLATA. Roxb. 

Andanonia ououllata, Bj Amoora, Brva, 

A timber tree of the Sunderbuns, with small 
yellow flowera.— Voigt. 

AMOORA LAWII. Wight. 
Niamonia Lawi, Wight, { Nemedra Nimmonii, Dale. 

‘Boorumb, |. . MAR. 

A middling-sized tree of the Bombayand Canara 
ghat forests. —Beddome, Fl. Sylv. p. 133. 

AMOORA POLYSTACHIA, and A., the 
polystachia, Wall, is a tree of the Khassya 
,, wich pale yellowish fragrant flowera — Voigt. 

AMOORA ROHITUKA. W- ard A. 
Meleanes Wightiana, Wall, Andersonia rohituks, 2. 
8p 16 robituka, 





Ghayan-ka-yoe, 





‘Cheto-mara, 
ari dhrougtis the Western Ghat forests, 
paring] out o 
tod ae gthes Soeomon in the Anioaly Ail of 
the Madraa Presidency up to 9500 fect cleva- 
tion. Te grows in the province of ( 
where it in called Hingoot, in Moulmein, » 
bn the Toanghoo foresia. ‘The wood is white- 
coloured, 


, sdapted to ovary parpome of howe 


|.abont 22 miles in cireumference. 


fia~men-veu, is an island on the S.E. of China, 
The town of 
‘Amoy is situated on the S.W. part of the istand, 
‘ito the small island of Ku-lung-su, which 
Protection to the town anchorage or inner 
harbour. On the western side of Amoy island in 
that of Woo-seu-shan, also that of Woo-an. 
Amoy was taken 26th August 1841, and 9th June 
1842, and delivered over to the British after the 
first Chinese war of 1841-42, and forms one of 
the consulates with Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and 
others. Amoy means Summer gate.—Horsburgh. 

AMPANA. Maxzat Borassus flabelliformis, 

AMPHIBIA. See Reptiles, 

AMPHICOME ARGUTA. Royle. 

i, | Tnowrvilles emodi, Re 
Fc alll = at 

‘These names sre ‘supposed by Dr. Stewart to 
be applied to the same plant, the Chali of the 
Sutlej, where it grows up to 8000 feet. It has 
perhape the finest flowers of all the Panjab herbe, 
and generally oecupies striking habitata, hanging 
with its handsome green leaves and pinkish 
trumpet flowers from the face of perpendicular 
cliffs. —J. L. Stewart. 

AMPHIDESMA, a genus of marine bivalve 
shells, which are found in the aand on the sea- 
‘coast of tropical climates. The cheils are oval or 
rounded, sometimes rather twiated and slightly 
gaping behind. They have two hinge teeth i 


AMPHIDONAX KARKA. 


each valve, and often distinct com Iateral 
ones, The elastic cartilage is placed in a small 
triangular cavity just behind the hinge teath. 
The cartilage has opaline reflections; and those 
of some large shells, as the mother-of-pearl shells, 
are sold by the jewellers under the name of 
Pescock-stone, or Black Opala They are much 
sought after in Europe, especially in Pormgal.—~ 
Eng. Cyc. p. 185. 

AMPHIDONAX KARKA. Lind. 

Aruado karka, Retz, Ror’. | Trichoon karka, Roth. 

> Roxburghii Kunth. | Calamagrostis karka, @m, 
Nol, Nal; Darma, Bexs, | Kikkass gaddi, . ” Ten. 
‘Muhia fibro, Stxp, | Puvvu-guttigadda, 

‘This plantis oneof the Panicaces. It grows in 
Bengal and Sind, and from ita splitetalke are made 
the common Durma mats of Bengal, used there as 
ships’ dunnage ; the fibres also aro made into ropos. 
‘A, bifaria. and'A. Bengalensis are also known.— 
Voigt 714; Roxb. 

AMPULLARIA, © genus of mollnacs with 
globular-formed shells, many of which are found 
in tho moist meadows, rivers, and tanks of India. 
Their colonra are usually tame. 

AMRA, Sansk. Spondiosmangifcra. On the 
Batloj, Zizyphusvalgaria. Am-rai, a mungo grove. 

"AMRAH SUNN, BENG. Gorchoros oltarins, 

AMRAL, in Kashmir. Ulmus croaa. 

AMRAN, a hill, go named by Mr. Rich in his 
Momoir on the Ruins of Babylon, and who 
designated it by that appellation, from ita sap~ 
porting a small tomb crected to the memory 
‘f.son of the khahf Ali, who fell at the battle of 


lah. 
AMRANT, a Beluch tribe, The Amran moun- 
tains of Beluchistan bound the table-laud of Shal 
and Peshin on the west, as the Hala range docs 
‘to the east, The gee part, in lat. 30° 50’ N., 
and long. 66° 30' K., is about 9000 fect, The 
Kojak pass, 1451 fect. 
MR-ibn-ul-AAS, who joined Mahomed in 
tho 8th yoar of the Hijira, conquered Egypt. 
AMRITA, Sansk, From a, priv., aud mrita, 
death, in Hindu mythology, the beverage of im- 
mortality which, by churning the ocean, was pro- 
duced along with fourteen other procicus gifte to 
man. The Vishnu Parana relates that the gods 
(Sura), on huing discomfited by the Daitya, fled 
to Vishnu, who advised them to make n temporary 
peaoe with the Duityn, and with thoir aid to 
churn the ovean, sing Mount Mandara as a charn- 
ing rod, the serpeut Vasnki asa thong, and the 
tortoise Vishnu a3 a prop. Hindu le 
that this advica was followed. 
describes, in song, how— 
“Whilom from the troubled main 
‘The sov'reign elephant Airavan sprang ; 
‘The breathing shell, that penls of conduost rang ; 
‘The pationt cow, whom none itmplores in vain 5 
rhite stead ; ith deaaing clang ; 
ves of beauty, wealth, and wine ; 
Howl, that untading thine ae ianguiah 
x 3 the mou! tender Ianguieh ; 
Bites es ta 
"The solemn teech, alow moving o’er the strand, 
A vnto of long-sought Amrit in his hand.— 
To soften hurnan ills, dread Siva drank 
‘Tho pois'nous food that stain’d his azure neck ; 
‘The rest, thy mansions deck, 
‘High Bwerga, stored in many « blazing rank,’ 
The word Amrita has been carried into the 
Tentanic ; and the Immurt’hal, or ‘vale of im- 
mortality,’ at Neufchatel, ia as good Sanskrit as 








jitra-Ratha 












of attachod to the temple. 


AMRU-BIN-LAIS. 


German. According to another legend, the Amrita 
was the occasion of the war between the Sura 
and Asura, in which the gods took a Thia 
‘indicates the occurrence of the first solar eclipee 
on Indian record. Modern European commen- 
tators conjectare that it fell on the 25th October, 
B.C. 945.—Sir W. Jones’ Hymn to Indra, vol. xii 
273; Tod's Rajasthan, i. 71; Warren's Kala 
Sankita; Coleman's Hind Mythology; Wiliams’ 





fala, 

AMRITSAR, a town of the Panjab, in Jat, 31° 
87’ 15" N., and long. 74° 55 E., nearly half-way 
between the Beas and the Ravi, and $2 miles E. 
from Lahore. Ram Das, the fourth Sikh Guru, 
formed a reservoir here in 1581 (the Imperial 
Gazeteer says 1761), to which ho gave the name 
of Amrata Saras, or fount of immortality, from 
amrita, the water of life, and saras, a pool. ‘This 
became the name of the town, which was also 
called Ram Das Pur, and in the midst of the 
eee of water stands the chief temple of the 

hs. It is their principal place of worship, and 
the town is the chief commercial emporiam of 
Northern India. The reservoir is a square of 150 
paces, containing a great body of pure water, and 
multitudes batho in it. On the edge is 
stracture, in which Rain Das is anid to have passed 
his life in o sitting posture, In the centre ia a 
small islend with a temple of Hari or Vishnu, 
richly adorned with gold and other ornamenta, 
Tu it the Sikh gure sits, and 500 or 600 acoli are 

The temple ia reached. 
; ond, when visited by Baron Hogel, 
two vuners were waving before the entrance 
of the bridge, on oue of which were the worda, 
‘Wah! Guru-ji ka fattah,’ and on the other the 
name of Ram Das. In the 18th century (1761), 
Almad Shah biew up the shrine with gunpowder, 
‘and desecrated the spot by slaughtering kine in 
it, On his return to Kabal, the Sikhs ropsired 
it, and commenced the struggle which ended in 
‘the overthrow of the Moghul rule. The town is 
strongly built and fortitied, but not stand 
‘a siege with puns of a large calibre. The annual 
value of the itoports is 2 millions, and of the ex- 
vorta 1} millions, Its chief manufacture is, by 

‘ashmir men, of shawls, to the value of £200,000, 
from the fine Tibet wool, which occupy about 4000 
looms. Its population is about 133,925 Hindus, 
Mahomedans, and Sikhs, The arca of the division 
is 5835 square miles, with a population of 2,7£8,880 
soula The Baba Atal is a lofty column erected 

















by a. brid 


ids relate over the tomb of a son of Har Govind—Baron 


Hugel's Panjab, i. pp. 126-6; Thomas Prinsep's 





Axtiquitica, p. 130; M'Gregor's History of the 
Sills, 4. p. 195 Imp, Gas, “Bee Panjab; Sikh; 
. 


ais ant ig oe ory ramen ry thee 

a m of Joktan. He first imposed a khiraj 

tax on Ej ;« See Joktan, : 

ANRBU, also Amrita? a tree alluded to in 
Xrizhny 


with blooming tresses is embraced by the gay 
creeper atimucta;” again, ‘delightful are the 
flowers of the Amra treas oa the mountain-tope, 
while the murmuring bees their volup- 
to toil;’ it has not been identified —Coleman, 


P AMRU-bin-L.A10, np of: the Arch’ govecntcn 
of Khorasan whilst the capitals were Merv, Nasha- 





AMRUD. 


, and Bokhara, In A.p. 900, 4.8. 287, be was 
od by Lama bin ‘the Samani. 
AMBUD. Bene. Thepear; Pyras communis, 
also Paidium porter. 

AMBUDDHA. Sans. In the doctrines 
taught by Hamsnuja Acharya, ono of the forma 
Of Indie’ manifestations, See Sri Sampradays. 

AMRUL, Bex. Oxalis corniculata, Linn. 

‘AMSIN, ® pargana in the Fyzabad district of 
Oudh, formerly held by the Bhar race, who have 
left many ruins, and the Barwar and Raikwar 
Kebatriyas still occupy it. 

'AMU, the Oxua or Bactrus of the Greeks, the 
Jaihun ‘or Ab-i-Belkh of Turkish and Persian 


Amu rises in the Pamir from two small lakes, 
one ut which ia the Sar-i-Kul, 14 miles by 1. 
It then flows through Wakkan, encloses in an 
angle Badathshan, of which it forms the natural 
frontier, and passes alonguide the desert within 40 
miles of the city of B Righty miles below 
this Afghan outpost is Khojak ferry, to which 
came the Rusdan war steamer Samarcand. Sir 
Alexander Burnes describes the channel as being 





AMUR 


Tn 1720.8 Dutch geographer of the river 
as having two branches, one flowing into the 
Sespinn, and the other into the Aral Anthony 
Je , and English officers employed in the 
18th century in Persia, and Russian of 
recent date, all agree that the Amu up to 
yery recent times flowed into the Caspian 
Like to other great rivers, the Indus, Ganges, 
Teg tse Kinng, and Pei-ho, this river never 
ined itself to auy particular outlet, but during 

8 series of centuries scored one opening and then 
another in the soft, sandy cliffs that stretch 
between Persia and Krasnovodsk. Efforts have 
been made by the Russians to confine the river 
toaformer bed. Both Strabo and Pliny mention 
that in the earl; of the Christian era the 
merchandise of used to come down the 
Oxua to the Caspian, whence it was conveyed up 
the river Kurr on the one side of the Caucasus, 
and down the river Rion on the other, till the 
Black Sea and Europe were finally reached. 
Trotter, Central Asia. 

AMUDAPU CHETTU. Ricinus communis, L, 








‘atraight and singularly devoid of rocks, rapids, Tawis, . . ARAB. HIND. }Brieve,. . .._. In, 
and whirlpools, and rarely iny even by Amulette, Prosorvatif, FR. DoD Mlanar, 
esodbanks, The depth varies from 6 feet to 20 Nadoli,. . . . kcal Jae A 

with an average current of three and a — Amulets are worn by almost all castern nations. 
balf miles an hous.’ In the spring the river is They are specially prized medans, of 


caravans crossing over it. 
and along ite course is to be 
the rapacity of the Turkomans on the one 
tide, and the Kirghiz nomades on the other, both 
of whom unite in their hatred of settled life and 
their insatiable desire for plunder. Tekki 
Tarkomans alone boast of 15,000 horsemen, The 
Ac Darya hae aightly diminished 2 ‘olame 
@ present century, thro in, 
up ‘of some Tite sahuent"due to the oasis. tine 
laid wasto and the villages destroyed by the 
nomades, The fruitful oasia of Khiva, with its 
canals fifty feet broad, its rows of stately elms, 
ite orchards of mulberry trees, apples, apricots, 


find cherries, and its lovely gardens, is sunply a the 


‘lice of the desert irrigated by the Oxus Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the Amu 
Darya, from 8.0, 600 to a.p. 500, with the Jax- 
artes, the Syr Darya, emptied itaelf into the 
Caspian, and the Aral as an inland sea did not 
then exist, Even in .p. 570 the Aral was only a 
reedy marah; and it was not till quite thirty years 
later that the influx of the Oxus caused it to swell 
Gatin the hollow ia which it now len, In 1324 

‘xus again forced its way into the Caspian, 
and the Aral ‘ap once ore, exposing tho 
ruina of cities which had been swallowed up dutiog 
its previous expansion. In 1380 the river was 
dcecribed by an Rastern traveller ba lowing into the 
Caspian close to the mouth of the Atrek ; and the 
scctiracy of this ix attested by the remains of the 
bed which General Abbott saw in 1840. During 
the whole of the 14th century the Oxus poured 
\ielf into the Caspian, while ite fellow-siream, 


axartes, ed up in the sands. 
In the 15th ‘coutury, Rey Gon 
describes 





vas swallow 
Gonzalez de Clavigo 


whom both young and old wear them. They are 
pally pat ‘on the young to ward off disease and 
to from the evil eye, and consist of figures 
‘numbers on pieces of paper, or Arabic words 
engraved on pois, or silver, or gold, and worn 
from the neck,—often extracts from the 
‘are also put over the door porch or on the 
house wall. Amongst the Malays of Java, the 
amulet is always some very roarce product." The 
Mustika Kerbo, or Buffalo amulet of the Malays, 
is quite white, and round like marble, m 
‘an inch in diameter, aud sewi-traosparent; it 
is stated to be found at Panggul. The Mustika 
AWaringin, a calcareous concretion, found at Ngadi 
Rejo; it ia quite black, and # little smaller than 
the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is the name of 
the Ficus Benjamina tree, which ini adorns 
‘open plain in front of the houses of Javaneso 
chiefs. ‘The Burmese formerly used to insert pelleta 
of gold under the skin in order to render them 
invulnerable. And Marco Polo, in a story about 
‘Japan, specifically speaks of these ‘ consecrated 
stdnesin the arm between the skin and the fest,” 
and Conti mentions the amulet, so in Java 
Major, as a piece of an iron rod which is found 
in the middle of certain rare tree,—Journ. Ind. 


A 0, 1 274; Mission to Ava, 1856, 
p Bib Polo F; Conti (Hak. Soe,), p- 82} 
in Yule, Cathay, i. 


94. 
AMULGUCH. | Paxs. Cerasus puddum. 
AMUL KUCHI, Bxxo. Cesalpinia digyna. 
AMUMILLA. Sixcx. ‘Berrya ammonilla. 
‘AMOUR, a river im Manchuria; the Manchu 
call it Sagalin, also Sagalinoula, or Black Dragon 
river. ¢ Russians under the treaty of Aigun 
annexed great tracta of little peopled come 
the north banks of this river, and arranged th 




















Jato the Amur Provinee, 164,000 square miles, 


it as being @ noble river, ‘three miles in miles, and 


‘breadth, 
Mint cece? botece ling ‘the Caspian.’ 


twaversing with wonderful In 
fog fete 7 





cis 


AMURKALEE. AMYGDALUS PERSICA. 

and by the seoond convention Bussia secured the bitter fraits have been gathered from the samo 
lower Useuri region and the bay on which Vladi- tree, and that cultare will change the bitter to the 
Yostook ia now situated, and thus obtained a sweet, as it has changed the sour crab to the 


maguificent naval station in the Paeifie. The isonous, wild 
river rises in lat, 50° N. and long. 110° E., by two 
sources, and flows from the centre of Northern Asia 
Into the Feat oat ot far north of Japan. 
including ite many windings, is com- 
puted at 2800 miles” Its baaiu contains a surface 
‘0f 900,000 square miles; the mouth is obstructed by 
agreat bar over which there is not more than two 
fathoms of water at high tide, and by numerous 
sandbanks, which are yearly increasing in number 
and extent. Mongolia, Manchuria, Northern 
China, all the Tartaries, Tibet, and Siberia, with a 
population of 20 to 30 millions, are approached by 
this river. Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, 
can. be approached ‘with only about $00 miles of 
land carriage. The Tungus racea of the Lower 
Amur are the Yoniseisk, Nerchinsk, Manyarg, 
Manchu, and Orochi, emal) nomade or fishing tribes. 
‘At its mouth members of the Aino are ecttled ; 
‘and due north of Pekin is @ Mongol tract which 
nearly separates the trae Tungus pert of Manchuria. 
Other amall nomade tribes on the Lower Amur 
include the Goldi and Gilyak. Further north to 
Behring Straits are Tunguz, Lamooti, Noryak, 
and Kamtechatdales, in all about 44,189 souls. 
‘They are all shamanists and polygamists, and pur- 
chase their wives.—-Staunton’e Narrative, p. 15; 
Latham’s Nationalities of Burope, i. 269; Atkin- 
son's Travels ; Atkinsan's Siberia. 
AMURKALEE, Brno. Ardisia colorata. 
AMURNATH, place of Hindu pilgrimage in 
the Kashmir state. It is a cave among the moun- 
tains in Jas, $40 28' Ny apd long. 79° 49°E., in 8 
roel gypmm, and is abont thirty yards 
tad twonty deep. It is held to be the dwelling: 


plave of Siva, Qu. A 
Saxsx, Tinospora 





marnath 
AMURTA GUDUCHI. 


cordifolia, Micra, 
AMURYA. Gus. Slices of mangoes. 
AMUS. “Anan “Ajwain seed. 

AMUSADA NELLI. Sixau. Emblica offici- 


alia. 

AMUTHOO, Matay. Cocculus cordifolius, 

AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. Z. Almond tree. 
Lous feweet), . . Aran) Loum, . . . 
7 ‘Badam-i-Fari, 
‘Batt, Jav. talg (bitter), 
‘Boa. | Amendo, Po; 
Trebor 

: 

| Amend 
Parsi vadem, . . TAN. 
Parsi badama, . 


cgi mUer ified), 
aping, 


Hyp. 








ica, though there are many 
varieties and sub-varieties ; the most i of 
them are the sweet and the bitter almonds of com- 
meroo,—the latter the talkh or karwa badam of 
India,” ‘The sweet almond contains 24 per cent. of 
albumen and 64 per cent. of fixed oil, the latter 

ing the principal product of the ‘tree. 

Bitter almond tree are’ smaller than thoao of 
sweet almond, but in every other 
structure and appearance of the trees and fruita 
poem to nd. The taste, composition, 


mp poy pty gens 
yom 
See 


fh Caucasus, also in Barl 





sweet apple, and the bitter, balf 
to its present state, The sweet and 
kinds are imported into the northern 
of India from Ghorbund, and into the southern 
parts from the Persian Gulf. 
anit Gil it colours, very slightly yellow, with 
jifficulty congealed; taste sweet, eme} 7 
able, and resembling that of the sede. “Tn all ita 
properties and uses it is nearly identical with oliva 
oi. It is obtained for native use in India, bat 
does not form an article of export. The fruits 
are imported into England at from £2, 108. to £6 
the ewt—O'Sh. pp. 319-822; Hog, 298; Voigt, 
200; Faulkner, St of Com; Bingley; Riddelt’s 
Gardening, p. 97; Cleghorn's Panjab Report, See 
Almond. 


AMYGDALUS CORDIFOLIA, R. A native 
of China, and, in Roxburgh's time, common in 
gardens about Caloutta, where it grew to be a 
large, very ramous tree.” He says that it was oul- 
tivated for ite small yellow succulent acid frnit, of 
which tarts were often made. Flowering-time in 
Bengal, the cool season; the fruit ripene in the 
hot season.—Rozb. ii. p. 500. 

AMYGDALUS PERSICA Linn. The peach. 

Persica vulgaris, Df, 
Khook? .. . Aman.?| Kalloo, Kardi- 
Ohinanna, Arai, Cumwas. | Moondlicaru, 
‘Sun ‘sunnu, axa.| Bun, . s+ 
Ari, Jusira, Pans. | Ghargenbt 
Shaftaiu, “.°. Pans, ! Ghwazeah is 

A native of the Himalayas, abundant in Kash- 
mir, the Hindu Kush, Persia, Taurus, and the 
, whence it has sprend 

the south of Europe. 









into all the countries 


Several varieties are extensively cultivated in 
Chine, akg in several paris of India, os fa Akmad- 
naggur and Poova in the Dekhan, aleo in Mysore, 
at Bangalore. Three varieties of this fruit aro 


met with in the Dekhan,—a large round white 
eort, of a deticious flavour; the flat China; and a 
small thin-skinoed description, more resem! 
an apricot in appearance, and much harder than 
the others. peach je eanily cultivated by 
seeds or layers. A seedling will throw out blos- 
som mathe ‘second year, and be ten or twelve feet 
in height; it requires to be carefully pruned, 
wintered, and watered. No branches should be 
allowed fo grow on the stem closer than three foet 
from the ground; all spurious and misplaced 
shoots should be rubbed off before gainiog strength 
to exhanst unnecessarily the jutices of the tree; and 
all distorted leaves, the work of insecta, of 
sitic planta, mildew, ete., should be picked off and 
The kernels of the peach should be 
ly removed from the shell, and in no ways 
injured, if required for planting; they should be 
sown in emall beds at the commencement of the 
rains, about eighteen inches apart, and, as soon as 
the trees are ft for removal, a good-sized ball of 
earth must be taken up with the roots, to i$ 
the root fibres from receiving injary. time 
for opening the roota of the peach tree is after the 
close of the rains; remove the earth with cara, sos 
not tp injure the roots, for the space of three fect 


round the stem ; pull off all the leaves, sud ccase 
to water the tree until the blomom buds appear; 
then eover up the roots with Toor mixed. 


AX, 


jth old rotten manure; water frecly every third 
oath day, until the frait begins to" i 
after which guided by circumstances, te is 
necessary sometimes to thin the frait, and also to 
pat the peaches in begs, as they begin to ri 
Ptherwise the birds destroy them, In the 

peaches first come in about February, and with 
Fare may be continued until the rains commence, 
after which the exceas of moisture received by the 
leaves and Toots causes the fruit to swell and 
burst, The flowers are purgative, but also nar- 
potic. The leaves and kernels, on distilJation, 
yield abundance of io acid. The fermented 
fruit gives an excellent brandy, chiefly manufac- 
tured in the United States of America. The bark 
gives » large quantity of gam duricg the hot 
jeason, In Persia there is a kind of peach tree 


intermediate between the almond and the peach. bazar 


In Europe aleo there are varieties of peach almouds. 
The nectarine, the downy peach variety, is much 
cultivated in parts of India and in Afghanistan, 
The natives of the Panjab believe the fruit useful 
in worms, Ascaris lumbricoides—Smith, p. 8; 
Cleghorn's Panjab Report, p. 65; J. L. Stewart, 
Panjab Plants; Riddell on Gardening. 

"AN, in Mewar, the oath of allegiance. Three 
‘hinge in Mewar were royalties: subject camot 
meddle with the An, or oath of allegiance ; the Dan 
or transit dues on commerce ; and the Kan, or mines 
of the precious metals, —Rajasthan, i. p. 172. 

AN, also Jan and Kal of Beas. ’ Urtica hetero- 
phyila, Hozb.; also Morua serrata, 

IA, SAXsK. Food. See Ana-ch’hatra ; Ans 
cute; Ans-devi; Ana-prasanam ; Ana-purna. 

ANAB, ARaB. Grapes. 

ANABAS SCANDENS. 
Anthias 


Palmyra climber. 
'teatudineus, Block. | Pe 





ish, of the family Anabade, is very 
sommon in the’ marine lagoons and fear the 
mouths of the rivers of southern and south-eastern 
Asia, It is about five inches in length, mottled 
brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging 
on to the mangrove stems in Ceylon, by spinca 
turangod along the margin of the gill, tree and 
four feet above the level of the receding tide, from 
which elevated position they drop into the water 
when disturbed by a boat or a steamer passing. 
A. oligolepis, Bleeker, occursin Ceylon. —Tennent’s 
Ceylon, p. 864. 

NAB-us-SALEB, Anas. Solanum nigram. 

ANACARDIACEZ, a natural order of pl 
trees, or shrubs, which abound in a resinous, acrid, 
oreven poisonous juice. Its generain S.E. Asiaare 
the anseardium, Buobananis, Cambessedia, conio- 
Beton, gluta, holigarna, mangifera, odin, melanor- 
thora, pegia, pistacia, phlebochiton, rhua, rumphia, 
remecarpus, solenocarpus, stagmaria, syndesmis, 
thysanus, and triceroa. 
ANACARDIUM OCOIDENTALE. Zinn. 
Acsjubs occidentalis, Garin. 








Hijli badam, Bun., Wat 
‘Theho-theyet, .” Bons, Jambo-iring ? 
Cashew nut trea, Enc. Kole 
Koja, ,MaLay. Mundiri 
Jambu-monat, ."Matay. Thab-am! 
Parunki-may ‘Maxxat. didi mann 
Kaps-mas » 
Bijnuals, . ", SANER. 

Thi ian amall tree, sixtoen fe 


ANAGALLIS. 


‘East Indies from the West Indies, where, as also 
in Merico and the two Americas, it grows; but 
it is now cultivated in Ceylon, all over India, 
Burma, Pegu, and the Touasserim Provinces east- 
‘wards to the Moluccas. In Pegnit is much cultivated 
about Phoungye houses, and in groves near towns. 
The wood is dark brown, and is not generally 
deemed of value in carpentry, but, im Tavoy, 
iain Dance says it is used in boat-building, 
it forms & charcoal, which the iron-amithe 
there consider the best for their trade, It bears 
sweet-smelling flowers, succeeded by = pea~ 
shaped fruit of a yellow or of a red colour, very 
serid, and with an astringent juice, ‘The cashew 
nat hangs at the end of the fruit outside, and is 
about an inch long, of « kidney shape, edible and 
wholesome when roasted. It is found in every 
in India. ‘The nuts are used for imparting & 
flavour to Madeira wine. Also, ground up and 
mixed with cocoa, they mai chocolate, 
fare maid to yield a spirit by distillation, superior 
to rum or arruck, and are described as possess- 
ing powerful diuretic properties. ‘They are also 
aid to yield, by expression, an edible ail, equal to 
olive oF almond oil. ‘The cashew nut haa two 
shells, between which there ia a thick inflammable 
oil, called eardole.or cashew apple oll. It in a 
powerful vesicating agent, and, owing to ite caustic 
properties, is sometimes applied toringwor, wart, 
coms, cancerous ulcers, eto., and to floors oF 
wooden rafters of houses to prevent the attacks 
of white ants. Tes a very dangerous drug, and 
ought never to be used. Exposure to the vay 
of the oil, when under preparation, will produco 
violent swelling and inflamuation. "An astringent 
gum is exuded from the trunk of the tree to the 
extent of 9 to 13, Ibe. weight wonaally, which 
should be collected when the aap is rising. It 
makes a fair substitute for gum arabic, for 
varnish, and is particularly useful where tl 












of insects require to be guarded 
against. ‘The milky juice which flows from in- 
cisions in the trunk of the tree imparts an in- 


delible stain to linen.—Drs. Ainslic, Roxb., Voigt, 
M Clelland, Riddell, Mason; Mr. Jaffrey, Useful 
Plants; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom; M. EB. Jur. 
Report; Captain Dance. 
ANACHANDRA. Tex. Acacia ferrugines. 
ANA-OCH'HATRA. Hunn, A charitable insti- 
tution from which food is distributed. 
ANA-CHUNIDA. Matt., Tam. Solanum ferox. 
ANACOLOSA DENSIFLORA. Bedd. Avery 
lofty tree in the moist forests of the Anamallais, 
at 2000 fect elevation; it flowers in November 
and December, when the boughs ara a perfect 
mass of very fragrant flowers.— Beddome, 


Sylv. p. 188. 
'ANA-DEVI, a Hindu goddess, the nourishing 
deity to whom the Rejpute ofer the frst portion 
a 


Tepast, 
ANAGALLIS. inn, A genus of plants of 
the natural order Primulaces. A. arvensis, var, 
2 curalea, with light blue flowers, is a native of 
Kamaon, Nepal, and Khassys, ond is cultivated as 
domerng pat in India. It is the Giah surkh 
of the Persians, and Anasu kala bl of 
it, ia said to be poisonous to dogs, producing 
inflammation of the stomach. It is used by native 
doctors in epilepsy, an i 


ocean dopey. Wight Bora, a A 
in 5 
latifolia — Riddell ; gt; Powell, kp. 868; W. Te 


ANAGAMI PALL 


ANAGAMI PALL, in Buddhism, the third of 
‘the four paths leading to nirwana.—Hardy, p. 483. 
Al Matar. ‘Termites; white ania 
ANAT PULIA MABAM. “Tax. Adansonia 
tate. 
CSAS, a Amyrian deity introduced into 


a Cr ‘Huw, » PERS. Corn; grain, 

ANAK. Anas. 

ANAKALA SERIES Sansx. One of the 
15 kinds of slaves in Hindu law; 2 man who has 
become aslave voluntarily, for food during: 

|. Mavean. A low person. 

ANAR BIRI KULIT. Matar. Lamb-skina 

ANAKONDA of Ceylon, is the Python reticu- 
lntus, Gray. It is occasionally of great size, but 
perhaps rarely exceeding 20 feet, though Mr. Sirr 
Fientions thay when fall grown it is said to 
measure from 17 to 25 feet long, with a circam- 
ference of 2} feet.—Sirr's Ceylon, 

ANAKURU. Taw. A ‘ate of Western India, 
about 80 fect long and 18 inches in diameter ; 
the natives make small canoes of it, and use it in 
house-building,—Edye, M. and Can. 

ANA-KUTA-YATRA, a Hindu festivel on the 
9thof November, in which they make a pile of boil 
Tioe to reprosent Govardhan. 
featival was held annually in honour 
which the seven statues were wont to be assembled 
from the different pcaege and food in great quan- 
tities (Ana food, Kuta mountains) Pre for 
the multitudes who collected. ne occasion, 
about A.D, 1740, awe of the Raj en oo ree were 
present Ursi of Mewar, 
of Marwar, Guj Singh of Bikanit, and 
Singh of of Kishengart = on Ural pe 

tora, or massive an 
diamond necklace of value Rs. 
Tiecincmarecmterk ise 
e a bill of exel for — 
Wier Tod Rajasthan, i. p. 
ANAL. Bend. <A reed; “Ammphidonax Difaria, 
ANAMIRTA COCCULUS. Wz and A. 
A. panioulate, Coleb. Coceulns ‘muberoens, 
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am coooUN 

‘M, hoteroclitum, Rob. ” 
M. iphum, ” 
Ehanak-ul-kalb? Gaarla Phalla, Maxzat, 
‘Bakain-ke-phal? Bevv.? Polls, Kakandaka- 
‘Coooulua indicus, eomuveh,. . MALEAL 

»  Lavanti mar, 
Cogues de Levant, calli meram? Tait, 
alma, ss Pon-kottai maram, ty 
Bacce orientalis, | Laz. champs, . 
Tuba bidji, | Mazar. 

TA one ck a scew is a 





In Rajputana, this beyond 
‘Krishna, at 


of the Indian Peninsula, 


ANANAS SATIVUS. 


mixed with crumbs of bread and thrown into 
ponds, the fish which eat the crumbs become in- 
‘toxicated, float on the surface, and are 
taken, Fish thus caught are exosedingly danger- 
ous. The only use of the Cocculus indious in 
medicine is as an external application, 28 a powder 
or ointment, to destroy vermin in the hair, snd in 
the treatment, GO sore cutaneous dinonses, I 
importa into Englan and raj in- 
cremed.--Dra. Ainslie, Materia Indi pai 
Voigt, O'Sh., Bfason;' Hook. et T. 185; Pook's 
Statistics of Commerce; Simmonds; Hogg, $1; Use 


Fut Plants, 
ANA MULU. Tet. Lablab vulgaris 
ANAN (Burs) is the Fagraa fragrans, or 

Cyrtophyllum fragrans, Falconar, of Burma, 

and stands pre-eminent in ita characteristics as 

a forest tree of the largest dimensions, for ite 

straightness and freedom from internal decay, 

and in its indestructibility under all circumstances 
of useful appliance. eu. of this wood. 
was brought to Mr. 0’ notice, which for 

60 years had formed the suj of a native 

bridge over a creck in his vicinity ; embedded in 

mud, and exposed to the alternations of wet and 
dry during each tide, it had undergone no change 
the decay ot the sap paris immediately 
below the bari; the posts ofthe sisi mated 
trees cnt on the spot and 0 a} 
Goce the nappies to bo totatned fees ese 
forests are unlimited, Tt would be found to answer 
sdilesbiy for, sack, ebip-buld 
Fequire extra strength aod darabifits) acd would 
afford the fnest keel jeoen in the wort 
ANA-NARINGI. Pedalium murex. 
ANANAS SATIVUS. "Schutt. Pine-apple, 
Ananausa sative, 











of Europe but in the moist warm localities 

of Bengal, Ceylon, the 
Tenaseerita pone the Btraits, Moluooas, 
Philippines, and China, it growa in great abun- 
dance, is even wild, forming hedges; but the 
flavour of the fruit, which is a general “tavourite, 


‘Ti, is greatly improved by cultivation in rich soil, 
eve that 


‘The native women of Bombay by 
the pine-apple i injures their 
8 very valuable fibre, from ‘chiah, in 
traits and in Java, a such pried delicate fabric, 
<p a aod, ia th 
leaves are gathore inthe exmne wi 
8 the aloe, = ‘board and 
a 
bre drawa out, the leaves turned. over; and from, 
to six inches of the stem end scraped 
and as soon as the Sbres are loosened by 
val of the palp in Mint part of the Jd 
are taken hold 





efit 
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ANANDA. 


«0 a8 to dry up a portion of the 
the wr, being taken ap and Bruised by the head, 
the fbrea become loosened, and may be taken 
hold of and drawn out. Buta great loes of fibre 
results, 90 that this method cannot be recom- 
mended A nlie Voigt; Hogg, 764; Mad. Bz. 

r. 
a ANANDA, the nephew or cousin and favourite 
cof Gautama; he was » thero (presbyter) 
or 1u (mendicant), and did not attain the 
sanctity of tbe rahathood, or qualification for 
final emancipation without birth, till the synod 
hald ot, Rejagrib, in Magadha,’ soon after the 
death of Bu fe was Sakya Muni's 
attendant, At Ananda’s intercession, Tanale devo 
tees (Bikebuni) were admitted into the ranks of 
the Buddhist community, and permitted to embrace 
fan ascetic life, and those at Mathura paid their 
devotions chiely to the stups of, Ananda becanse 
of this intercession.—Fule's Embasty, p. 

Hasdy’s Eastern Monachism, p. 488. See Beaata’ 

‘ANANDA in Sanskrit means joy, and hence 
Ananda-natb, from soanda, joy, aod nat, a 

e joy. Ananda is an appellation of 
ge Mit at Tals Ratan Ananda, 8 cowherd, 
husband of Yasuda, a couple who fostered the 
infant Krishna. 

ANANDA BHIMA DEVA, a Hindu author of 
repute, who wrote the polemie work Sankara Dig- 

iieya, on the modifications of religion, cele- 
Ting the victory of Seokaracharia over his 

enta, He is said to have introduced the 
xkti worship into Puri, 

‘ANANDA TIRTHA. About the easly part 
of the 18th century, Madhavacharya, called also 
Ananda Tirtha, established a new subdivision 
of the vaishnava sect. 

ANANDRAVER. Matra. In N. Malaber, 
amongst the polyandrie races who follow the 
descent of Marumaka tayam, or descensus ab utero, 
this i@ a term for the more distant relatives of 

a Tarwada, or united family, Seo Aka Podwal ; 
Polyandry’; Nair. 

ANANI.’ Savsx, Earth, worshipped among amongst 
‘the Kol under the ae Teani 
nani, earth). See Ki 

ALHAN-PHO, “Bunt. Gordonia floribunda 

ANANTA. Sansx. Infinity, eternity, time, 
endless. In Hindu mythology, a name of Seaha, 
the king of the serpents. Sesha means duration, 
Prt Ananta, endless; oe Hindn theogony, Ant ete 
is the serpent on wl e 
{btervale of areation, Soe Ralpa; Lakin Ses Satat 

nn, 

ANANTA, author of the Vira Charita, a book 
of tales of the wars of the descendants of Vikra- 
maditya and Solivahans.. 

NTA CHATURDASL, a Hinds festival 
Phare reget held on #1 peer ies 
(ebout the beginning of September), when 
s peomre ‘of Anant Dora is made of ilk and gold 


wore MUL. Bana. Indian sarseparilla; 


as indicas. 

ANANTA-PARATI ATYANGAR was born in 
Tanjore, a., 1786. After remaining for a few 
‘Years ag temple scoountant, he to Tirava- 
damaratur, and devoted the Teuminder of bis Lia 
to the composition of ,, chiefly in honour of 
"aiva shrines. He died aD. 1846. 

ANANTA VARMA. ‘prince mentioned in the 











ANATIDE. 


inscription on the Buddha-gaya vaulted cavern or 
Nagerjuni eave, of about the 9th or 10th oou- 


ANANTH, ad or Antichetta. Tz. Mnaa 
paradisiaca, 2. 


ANANTH, a name of the town of Ujein. 
‘ANAPA CHIKKUDA KAYA. Te. Lablab 
Savi. Avapa kaya, Lagenaria vulgaris, 


Ser. 

ANA-PRASANAM, amongst the Hindus, is a 
social and sacred rite, of giving rice for the firat 
time to an infant when gix months old, at which, 
as also at the Choula rite, relatives and friends 
are entertained. On the first occurrence of the 
birthday, the child is anointed and decorated with 
jewels; Telatives and friends are entertained ; and. 
in the evening the child is carried to a temple, 
and presented to the deity of their sect. As the 
second anniversary draws neat, or about that 
time, the boy's head is shaved on a propitious 
day, which alfords another opportanity for feast- 
ing fri 

NAR’ Eno, Punioa granatum, pomegranate. 

ANARADHAKA MUNDA, ‘ne of Ue parietal 
Bhattiya family ; reigned 8 yeara from B.C. 478. 
Bee Bhattiya. 

)HAPURA, an ancient city in Ceylon, 
now in ruins, Jt is the Annrogrammum of 
Ptolemy. This seems to be described by Baker 
4s Anaraj or Anarajpoora, with several Buddhist 
St ot eights of which vary. They wore 
built at from B.c. 307 to 4.p. 876. "The rains aro 

16 miles square, comprising a aurface of 258 square 
miles, Those of Pollanarua are much smaller, 
but they arenorertheleasof grententent.— Handy’s 
Basern Monachiem, p 489; Baker's Lif, p 

"ANARKALLI. "Soo Lat 


ANAS, a genus of finds teal, docks, many of 
which are, widely Situated in the world.” 
strepera, the Gadwall of northern regions, in Bar- 


tay, and wlerably common tn ind 
"Pinta Duck’ northern 


coy 
Isrd; northern ame Barbary to Sind, Panjab, 
and 'the Himalaya and its vicinity ; ' replaced 
southward by A. Pecilorhyncha. A. querque- 
dula, the Gargany; Europe, Asia, N. jhfron 5 
very common in India, A, creeca, Teal; Europe, 
Asia, Barbary ; common in India, Pease , 
the Widgeon ; Europe, Asin, N. Africa; common 
in Indi. Cygous atratua is the black swan of 
Austealia. A. eygnoides is domesticated in China. 
‘A. cinereus, common in India, and A. brachy- 
hyachos in'the Panjab.-—Dlyth, Seo Birda 

fg ANAS oF Anome, Matav. "Arenga aneches- 


hyp algae orChandra. Txt. Acacia ferru- 
DC. 


ANA SHORIGENAM. Matzan. Girardinia 
Leschenaultiana, Uti tera Roch. 
“ANASHOVADI. Mat, Tam. Elephantopus 


seaber, Linn. 

ANA-SHUNDA. Marzat. Solanum ferox, 

‘ANASL. Tat. ” Ananos astivus, Pine-apple. 

ANAS \FHOOL, Hop. Anusi-pu, 
Tlicium aniestum, Star 

'ANASUYA, wife of the rishi Atzi, and mother 
of the Hindu sage Darvasea, She dwelt with her 
husband in a hermitage in the forest south of 
Chitea Kata, and befriended Sita. Dowson. 
ANATIDE, a family of water birds. See Binds 
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ANAU ANANDAT. 
Pica ANANDAT, a name of Lake Manasa- 


WANAVALOBHANA, a domestic ceremony 
amongst the Mabrattas, to ward off miscarriage. 

ANA-VINGA. Macea. Casearia canziala. 

ANAXAGORAS, a Grecian whose two reputed 
followers were Damon sud Pythias, supposed by 
Major Cunningham to be the words ‘dhorme, 
yirtue or practical morality, and buddha, wisdom. 
Sce Damon and P: 


RNAV AN, Tite A cowberd ot 

tg ANAY VAL MYR Toot, “Hair of t's 

tal OBA or Anche, Tas., Ten, Karn, A 
loiter post, or for trvelling— W. 





HAL, Hixp. Very broad gold or silver 
wibbon, or edging. 

ANCHAR. Mazcat. Antiaris toxicaria, Upas 
antiar. 

ANCHOR. 
Langer, . Benes, Hum, Labi. . 2 1. Gos, 
Ly-ouk-aa, "Gorm, Ancora, | Ir 
Anore, . . Fa. Sawnh, Tangkar, » {Mazay. 
Anker, Grr, Anola, ’e 





Langary, 

Of this article of ship's furnitare thero are 
many kinds,—shoet, bower, stream, kedge, and 
gray ‘Those for smaller vessels are manufnc- 
fed in Thin of wrought iron, but many are of 
rude construction, and every coast has 
form, and a particalar mode of it. The Todian 

fisherman's mooring anchor is gevcrally of stone, 
from four to five feet in length, four-sided and pyra- 
midal, the apex cut off. At base it is from six to 


eight “mohes square, aud an four to six at top. 
At the top is 2 hole, through which a cable or 
hawser is |. Near the base are two holes at 


bt angles to cach other; through there, pieces 
Spotl eon thien guceeatinn tee prongs or 
flukes of the anchor. The whole weighs from 80 
‘to 150 Ibe., according to the size of the vessel, and 
answers very well the parposes intended. These 
anchors are most commoily made of limestone, 
and are on the whole suitable. 

ANCHOVY. 
Anchois, a | Acciughe, Anchigne, |x 
ABchow, Aauchovo, Out | Ancora’ Sorc, Se 

The anchovies met with in the commerce of 
India are wholly imported. The trae anchovy is 
the Engraulis encrasicholus Cue., a small fish 
about four inches long, with dluish-brown back 
and ailvery white on the belly. It is very abun- 
dant in ce Moditerranenn, where, thoagh occur= 
ring in other seas, are cbiefly caught at 
night by nets, theit. beads immediately taken off, 
and gutted, ' Another Mediterranean species, E. 
meletta, ia largely substituted for and mixed with 
the true anchovy, but they are from four to seven 
inches long; and other fish, Dutch and Sicilian, 
are also employed to adaliernte anchovy paste 
and sauce, The coast has three species 
of Engraulis; the Netteli or Teran Goonie, E. 
alone, ia caught i in great neta in immense numbers, very 

Europeans is highly esteemed for the 

broke table; and one about aix posit 
very delicate eating. The Tamil names of the 
others are Pota Netteli and Maper Netteli. The 
Gna-ping-nai-say of the Burmese coast and Ten- 
coord 8 Provinces was considered by Dr. Mason to 
be the E. meletta—Faulkner; Mason; Hassall; 
Eng. Cyc.;"Paole, p. 9; Bingley, iii, 221. 





te, in Li-po-bien, in Kwei-ehau, and 


ANDAMANS. 


ANCHUSA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
oy 1 Stalls ie oentioned by Nicander, 
¥. 88, and is celled Bugioss, from the supposed re- 
semblance of its leaves to a cow's tongue (fov- 
2Parea)., In India, the Grock ek synonyms buglooton 
and fooghulas are assigned bracteatum, 
Royle. “In tho Bombay bazars, the Cacalia 
is termed Geo zaban, or cow's tongue. 
Anchuss tnetoria (Alkane!) is native of Europe, 
for which root those of the Onosma echioides and 
©. tinctoria bave been substituted. The Onoama 
emodi, Wail., of the Himalaya is closely allied to 
this, and ia called , from the intensity of 
ite colour. The alkanet of Constantinople is pro- 
duced by the root of the Aleanns vera. It is im~ 
into England in very small quantities as a 
e.—Poole, St. of Com. ; Voigt; O'Sh. p. 495-8; 
log, 541. 
ANCHUSA TINCTORIA. Smith. 
‘Tee-ta’au, Ti-hiueb, Crux. | Tartan, . Car, 
Tts root is brought from Ha-peh, Honan, Peb- 
ohih-li, Kwei-chau, and Shan-si. It is cultivated 
by the Yau or T’ung tribes of Miau-taze, who live 
chau, in 
Canton province. The red root ia employed by 
the Chinese in smallpox.—Smith, 16, 
ANCISTROCLADUS HEYNEANUS. Wall. 
Kurdal,, . . . Maur. | Valli Modigam, . Mar, 
Grows at the Parr Ghat ravines at Khandalla, 
put notcommon. The Modira et usoally quoted 
Artabotrys odoratissima, resera- 
Boman yack. The koa veer eetty arab, 
A. Vablii, Arn, the Gouna wel, or 
‘wel, of the Singhalese; grows in the, central pt 
southern parts of om jon, up to 2 1000 feet.— 
Thuaites, p. 188; 
MNOISTROLOBUS CARNEUS. Wall, 
Hyporicam carneum, Wall,, Cat, 
Zin-galae, . . . Tavor. | Zoung-gvise,. . Bon, 
‘This tree attains a maximum height of 80 feet ; 
it rarely cxoceds 3 feot in girth, and ite maximum 
ia 8 cubits, It is plentiful in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo forests, and is widely seattered ull over 
the Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui Provinces, but 
in none abundant. ‘Jt is also a native of China, 
Ita dark-brown wood, when seasoned, floats in 
water, Tt has a long fibre, tenacity, Seratity, 
and sufficient lightness, and is 
knots. It is used by the ‘Barmess for bal paling Bs 
for ploughs, and for utensila of all kinds, and is 
recommended for handles of chisels, hammere, an 
tools generally Captain Dance; Drs. acu 
land ; Mason; 
"ANGISTNOLOBUS MOLLIS, MCtelland, the 
‘Yin-bya of the Burmese, is tree plentiful in the 
Pega and Tounghoo forests. The timber grows 
very tall, but seldom exceeds three feet in girth. 
Wood dark brown.—2f'Cielland. 
ANCORUTTAY. Tax. Trichoeanthes 
ANDAGU KYOUK, Bunw., or imago stone, on 
ong Island in the Bassein river, is a 
fine, white or greenish, angillageous sand~ 


Hove, which the Burmese carve into images of 
Buddha, 
ANDAL. Pans. Cascata refl 


ANDAMAN RED-WoOOD, Ptorocarpoe dal- 
Rozb, 


ANDANANS, «cluster of four larger is 
with saveral isleta, in about long. 92° 15) to 99° 15 
E,, and extending from Ist. 10° 82' to 18° 45' N. 
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ANDAMANS. 


Tho islands pre mentioned by Marco Polo as the 
an. are inden numerous beys 
gud inlets, and are covered with foreate of 
trees, These islands were surveyed in 1789 ani 
1790 by Licutenant Archibald Blair, and from 
1791 to 1796 settlements were formed by the 
Indian Government, but, proving unbealthy, they 
were abandoned from 1796 until 2897, when the 
East India Company again re-cecupi em, 
They are fobshited by s raco the least. civilised 
perhaps in the world." Professor Flower has men- 
tioned that the largest skulls he had measured 
were those of the flat-beaded Indians of North 
America, and the smallest those of the Andamaness 
and the Veda of Ceylon. Marco Polo mentioned 
‘them as savages who killed and ate all str: 
At present their colour is of the darkest 
and their aspect uncouth. Their limba are ill- 
formed and slender, their bellies prominent; and 
they have woolly hair, thick lips, and flat noses. 
‘They go quite naked, the women wearing only 
at times a kind of tassel or fringe round the 
middle, which is intended merely 6 ornament, 
as they do not betray any signs of bashfulness 
when seen without it, The men are 5 ft. 2 in. 
and 5 ft. 3 in. in height. The Andamaner has 
the appearance of a small-sized Negro race, like 
others in the south of the Peninsulas of india 
and Malacca, in the Great Nicobar, as the Kidar, 
the Semang, the Negritos and No of the 
Phi and NowGuinea. Some have become 
h to Enropeans, and in 1875-76, 79 of 
them bad settled in Viper Island ; but formerly 
they would affect to enter into a friendly con- 
ference, and, after receiving articles presented to 
them, they would set up a shout and discharge 
their’ arrows at the donors. They were cunning, 
erafty, and revengeful ; frequentiy expressed their 
aversion to strangers in a loud and threatenin, 
voice, exhibiting various signs of defiance, and 
expressing their contempt by indecent gestures. 
In skirmishes they displayed much resolngon, and 
woald plange into the water to seize s boat, and 
discharge their arrows while in theact of swimming. 
The women bear the greatest part of the drudgery 
in collecting food, repairing to the reefs at the 
recess of the tide to pick up shell-fish, while tho 
men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the 
water to shoot fish with their bows and arrows, 
They are very dextcrous at this, which they 
follow also at night by the light of a tareb. In 
their excursions through the a wild hog 
tometimes rewards their toil, and affords them a 
more ample repast. They broil their meat or fish 
over a kind of girdle made of bamboos, bab use 
no salt or other seasoning. A cance, » moderately- 
sized one, capable of accommodating about 20 per- 
tons, is used for the purpose of obtaining food for 
about 80. It is soooped out of a tree by the men, 
who take their turn, working with a sort of adze. 
‘The canoe is very fragile, and rarely lasts above 
& year, for they are constantly making its sides 
thinner, » ornamenting and scooping ont its 
interior, Tt is ballasted by stones, and haa s prow 
‘projecting about two feet, on which the fisherman 
whey are mote especially useful for turtle 
ing of skates and rays. The 


ue, 














imbedded in the prey, it elipe away from 


ANDHRA. 


the bamboo, but remains attached to the line, 
Should the fish be large, some of them dive down 
under water, attacking the victim with knives and 
pom, whilst others endeavour to a line over 
the captive. For their small neta they uso a fibre 
as thread, which they neatly work up, employing 
their fingers as a mesh, gradually enlarging it as 
required, When turtles are scarce, a large net ie 
twed. Just before the tide begins to ebb, this ia 
attached to atakes which encircle the whole of 
a reef where turtle resort for food. As the tide 
recedes, they are penned in, but they fight most 
desperately to break through the net. The 
Andamanese now use spears, and but few, as a 
rule, escape. Their bows and arrows are asd 
incipally for shooting fish in shallow water. 
‘upper two-thirds of the arrow ia a hollow 
reed, the lower a picco of heavier wood, armed 
with @ piece of iron or a nail They throw stones 
considerable accuracy. The Andamanera 
display much colloquial vivacity, and are fond of 
singing snd dancing, in which’ amusements the 
‘women also participate. Their language is smooth, 
and their melodies are in the nature of recitation 
and chorus, not unpleasing. Their language is 
Yery limited os to the number of words; but by 
a marvellous power to imitate which these people 
possess, every vocal sound was repeated instantly, 
and with a wonderfal precision. Andaman and 
Fnegian widows wear of their 
husbands hanging from theit neck by a cord,— 
Andaman, Adm ep; Horshergh; Journ. Ar. Soe, 
Beng. ; Records, Government uf Inia; Rangoon 
Times; Asiatic Researches, iv. p. 389; Personal 
tions. 
ANDARU, a mobed or priest of the Parsees, 


—-W. 
ANDEH KOH, about a mile east of the qilege 
of Mobtur in tho Mahadeo bills, running to the 
Denwa valley, is a ravine, with stoop, precipitous 
sides, believed by the inhabitants to harbour a 
great snake. Opposite it ia the Jambo-Dwip, 
another great ravine. . 

ANDERE. Sinos. Acacin arabica. 

ANDGERI, Cax., the Ind Yeru or Yeru of 
the Mabrattas, is supposed to be a species of 
eae or Nephelium. It is found in the Canara 

‘Sunda foresta, above the ghat, chiefly at Nil- 

coond and in the southern jungles. The wood is 
serviceable in house-building.—Dr. Gibson, 

ANDH, a hill tribe, formerly predatory, who, 
with the Gond, Kurku, and Kolamb, inhabit the 
Mailghat and the southern skirta of its hilla 
‘These four tribes resemble each other in physical 
appearance, but they each speak a different tongue, 
and they are quite distinct in features from the 
inbabitante of the villages. i 

'ANDHER, s little village 10} miles south-west 
of Bhiles and 5 miles west of Bhojpar. It con- 
tains remains of Buddhist topes 

ANDHI. Hop. A tempest; a circular storm. 

ANDHRA, the ancient name of the country in 
which was spoken, now called Telingana ; 

the Telugu language iteelf, and likewise « 

of that country. Bonskeit writera call the 
‘Telngu language Andhra; and there ia a divi- 
sion or race of Brahmans called the Andbra or 
Dravida. The Andhra dynasty ruled from 8.c. 81 to 
‘ap. 429 or 486. Pliny spenks of the Rex Andraram 
28.8 powerfal Indian prince. ‘were known 
ag the Andre to classical authors. The Puranas 
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ANDHRA DRAVIDA BHASHA. 


designate them Andrabbritys, and the inscriptions 
ooag ‘thom Satakarni and Satavahans. 
gorian Tabloa speak of Andre Indi. a ethey are 
Sroationed inthe Vishan, Ve oyu, Matsyas and 
Bhagavata Puranas, Pliny and Hiwen Thsang 
(0-680) mention toem and the Selings Linge 
lom ; and at the latter date Andhra was one of 
the six grout Dravidian divisions. Wilson, Tod, 
Jones, and Fergusson have each calculated their 
eres, but doubts till surround their history. An 
Andhra dynasty ruled at Magadha about 8.c. 18. 
The first was Sipraks (B.C. 21), ‘ale 
aervant of Suserman, and whom he 
then founded the Andhra Bhrit 
tients 
arrived at 


Their last powartul sovereiga was 

(ad, 812-838), Professor Wilson 

the conclusion that the race of Andhra kings 

should not commence till about 20 years B.C., 

which would agree with Pliny’s notice of them. 
established their authority in Magadha only 


¢ fire, centuries of the Caristian era, and 
pe in AD. 436, 





ANDROMEDA OVALIFOLIA. 
shan, Shshr-Sabr, and Jaxartes follow. Seo 
Afghanistan, 


ANDRACHNE TRIFOLIATA. Roz. 
Stylodisous tri., Bennett, { Psychodendron tri., Walk 
‘This tree of quick growth, the Uriam of Assam, 
is fod in Java, Ava, Peninsula of India, at 
Hurdwar, Chittagong, Nepal, and Assam. Wood 
and bark’ red; employed for maste and spare of 
‘small versels.— Voigt; Cal, Cat. Ex., 1862. 
ANDRADA. ‘Anthony Andrada,; a Jesuit, } passed. 
through Kumson to the Manasarawara Jake, and 
thence went on to Rudak, on the western confines 
of Tibet. His journey was made in 1624, and is 
discredited by commentators and geographers 
because of his mentioning this lake as the source 
of the Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej. 
There is no doubt, however, that the voyage is 
genuine, though we have ‘no dotails of it— 
Prinsep’s Tibet, p. 12. See Rudok. 
ANDROGRAPHIS ECHIOIDES. Nees. 
Fusticia echioides, Rowb. 
Chavalapuri Kada, Te. | Gorre Chimidi,, . Txu. 





which is now known as Telinguna, aud also the — ‘Thia plant in Ceylon, in the Peninsulas 
Northern Circars of India and Malncen, and in’ the Himalaya. Ib 
Si] ae B.C. BL + + AD, 266 et ben variation 4 ‘Lamarckiana and 6. Linnwana, 
Hpabos, ¢ San. ISN" on | —Poige; W. 
Gatakarnit . - 5» 10 sn Be ANDROGRAPHIS PANICULATA. Wail, 
Sriviswamn,’ ss ‘omer Tarticia paniculata, Burm, 
Selakarni thy + Sn Be Piet. g++ Aman? KaraKenimm, » MAZEAL, 
enbodare, npegha,” Bax, Hairs 
E D2 gs Make tite”. wk Hivbivinie,” Boe Snean. 
Erie, Can, Dix, 
° 1% $8] Homaichen,’. ae | Riot cin em, Ban 
* 1% 870| Kalupnata, 2° “HIND. Note a Vema, Kar 
” + 409| "This ‘valuable annual grows in dry ground, 
» Polat » 4131 ander the shado of trees, and it ‘lowert in tho 
2 Bai died as’an 32 eald season, The roots have long been = 





—Ferg. 117, 718: Thomas’ Prinsep's Indian Anti- 
quities, p. 241; Wilson's Glossary; Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 528; Imp. Gaz. 
‘Sco Chalukya; Tudia. 

ANDHRA DRAVIDA BHASHA is the term 
by which the Tamil aud Telugu languages are 
designated by the learned natives of the south of 
Yndia. Shen Tamil (Sen Damir) is the ancient 
classical ‘Tamil language, and is usually called 
High Tamil. 

ANDI, a religious mendicant of the saiva sect 
of Hindus in the aouth of India. 

ANDI. Pans, Conalpinia sepiaria. 

ANDIJAN, a town of Ferghane. It has 20,000 
inhabitante, and is the chief place in the khanate 
of Khokand. Khokand is an Uzbak chiefship, 
situated on the Syr Darya or Jaxartes. 

‘ANDI-PANDU. ‘Tcl. Banana. 

‘ANDI PULAVAR was born near Gingee. He 
wrote verses on the Asiriya metre; a commen- 
way on the Nannol called ee ce ‘Nannul ; and 

Asiniga Nikando, s dictionary of Tamil ‘synonyms. 

(D-KHARB' "ANS. 
Pa. 





Carcea 

ANDKHO or Andkbui, in lat, 36 
and 95° 29" E., in Afghan Turkestan, 100 miles 
west of Balkh, has 9 
Parkman, Uzbak, Tajak. In Balkh and Bear 
Andkbul, th le harvest in at the beginning of June 
in tho oats conntrie, in July; in Kungrst and 
the north of Khokand, not sll the beginning 
August. Of the rivere in that cent 

‘the Oxus is the most important, ae 


a 


mulation of 15,000, of Ri 


febrifage and stomachic. It is the basis of the 
«Drogue amere,’ or 8 compound of mastic, ta 
inconte, resin, myrrh, aloes, and. ria. root, 
in brandy for a month, and the tineture 
strained ‘and bott ‘According to Ainslie, it 
‘was originally brought from the Ine of 
‘but it is cultivated in Tunnevelly and other 
tricta, and is now found wild in Bengal, Ceylon, 
the Peninsula, and Java. It is the trae Chiretta, 
but it is only one of the plants from which the 
Chiretta of the bazars is obtained. —Rozb.; Voigt, 
p. $93; O'Sh. p. 482; Beng. Ph. p. 210; Indian 
Annals, No. 6. 
ANDROMEDA LESCHENAULTH. D.C. 
A, Kotagherrenais, Hook. | Gualtheris lewhen., D. 0, 
‘The Indian winter-green grows abundantly on 
the Neilgberries. The oil procured from it ia 
identical with the Canadian ofl of winter-green.— 
Drury's Useful Plants, p. 87. 
ANDROMEDA OVALIFOLIA. Wall, Don, 
i Bi ms Ba 
Fran, Ela bus Bhs, Ban cart 


Ome is 
Ayar, Bliyun, . . Pans. Sarl td, TaD 
A small tree abundant in many parte of tho 
oater Panjab Himalaya, often growing along with 
fo ron aekoroum, at — Al to 7000 
and young leaves are Foisoooas 

3 to cattle, goats, eta, in the ep aprin; 
in Rattanket “moene istic date states 


of that the honey Leeper ees 
zfs fo Yor fuel 


Tho wood is 
and charcoal only, A. fastigiata, Hook., grows 
04 





ANDROWEDA PILIFOLIA. 


abundantly on Mon Lepchs at 18,000 feet—J. L. 
Stewart, M.D. ; Hook, i. 845. 
ANDROMEDA PILIFOLIA. Sniith. 
‘Yang-Cbih-Chnh, CHIN. |} Nau-yang-hws, . CHIN. 
‘In China, ita flowers, and thoee of the Azalea, are 
sized with other substances to form benumbing 
applications, which, in Chinese surgery, take the 
of chloroform, ice-bags, and ether spray — 


ith. 

"ANDROPOGON. Eighteen species have been 
brought under this gonus from the genera ana- 
thernm, phalarie, anthisteria, eymbopogun, cala- 
fron, bolus, and ssccharum. A. atandineseas, 

unetatus, Bladhii, trispicatus, pertuaas, glaber, 
Raxburghiaaus, conjugatas, and binatus, ‘are of 
Bengal; A. Cyabarius is of the Coromandel 
mountains; A. prostratus and A, acandens, of the 
Yndian Peninsula and Bengal ; and A. milliformis, 
of Lucknow. A. contortus, aa alao A. acicalatua, 





are spear grasses, A, Annuatus, Forsk., the 
Palwan and Minyar of the Panjab, is sbundant 
inmany parts of the Panjab plaina. It is eon- 
sidered excellent fodder for cattle and for horses, 
when groen.—J, L. Stewart's Panjab Plants, 248 ; 
Roxburgh; M'Clelland; Jaffrey; Mason, 
Vegetables. 

ANDROPOGON GLABER. Rozb. 
Gundha-goorans, . BENG, | Tambut, . . . . Dzo. 
Growa in the higher parts of Bengal.—Rozb, 

ANDROPOGON INVOLUTUS. Stend. 
Munji, . Bras., Burra, | Baggar, . . . JRELU. 
Common in many parts of the Siwalik tract 
and outer Himalaya, at from 2800 to 4000 feet, 
up to and beyond the Indus.—Punj. Pl. 
ANDROPOGON IWARANCUSA. Diane. 
fwaranoaaha, BENG, Grecha, Guch'cha, SANSE. 
ary Emo. Allopu ommuvelia 
Tekar, Pans, vastigna, == Ta 
‘This fragrant grass is a native of the 
along the ase ‘of the Himalaya, at. Hardwar 
and the Kheeree , and is also found at Asir- 
gurh and in ‘Mialws’ generally. The Toots are 
nwed by tho natives in northern India in inter- 
mittent fevers, In habit and taste it comes re- 
markably near A, schoenanthus. The oil is used 
24a stimulant, internally and externally, much 
in the same manner aa eajaput oil.—Hozb. i. 276. 
ANDROPOGON MARTINI. R. Roosa grass. 
A. Nardoides, Nees. | A. Calamus aromations, 2. 
egies So, 
Kamebhepild, | Tat Ka ent 
This plant grows in the Balaghat, in Cen 
Jadia, dnd northwards to Lacknow and Dehli, 
It haa aromatic and pungent taste, and 
‘the milk and butter and flesh of animals which feed 
on it become impregnated with it. It yields the 
gram oil of Nemaur, known in southern India 
8a tho roosa grass oil, which differs but little 
either in appearance or quality from the lemon 
grass oil; they are used for the same purposes, and 
form s good substitute for the more expensive 
cajapat oil, and aro eold in England under the 
name, oi] of rose-sconted geranium. The oil is 








also called ginger gram oil, and is also exrone- 
ously termed oil of spikenard. The plant is 
my ‘by Dr. Royle to be the Calamus aro- 


from the Nardoatact 


preased 
‘Seq 7073 Roxb. i. 277; "Cal, Cat, for Ex. of 1803; 


ye jatamandi, a plant of the Totedy Sopot 
05 


ANDROPOGON NIGER, 


Valerian family. Grasa oil ie never taken inter- 
nally by natives; but they have a grest faith in 
it ag 2 stimulant to the functions of the several 
‘organs, when rubbed on externally. They also 
use it a8  liniment in chronic rheumatism and 
neuralgic pains, and plece great relisnes on 
ita virtues, but its cost preveuta it being used. 
generally. It haa a fragrant aromatic smelt, 
Persistent, and very agreeable at first, but after 
& time the odour becomes unpleasnnt, and gives 
many people a feeling of nausea with headache. 
‘The natives La it for alight colds, also to excite 
Perepiration, by ru ing in a couple of drachme 
on oat before the fire or a the heat of the 
sun, At Saugor, twenty seers of the grass, which 
grows wild over the station and district, aro mixed 
‘with two seers of sesarmum oil, and then slowly dis- 
tilled. The oil thus becomes highly impregnated 
with the peculiar roosa flavour, apa this spurious. 
article is sold as such at four rupees ager. It has 
an odour distinct from that of lemon grass and 
citronelle. For the 1862 Exhibition, every en- 
deavour to obtain unadulterated oil failed.” Tho 
best is said to be at Ajmir.— Voigt, 








Gen, Med, Topography, p. 176; Mf. Ex. J. Rep. 
ANDROPOGON MURICATUS, 7. Cusous. 
Anatherum muricatwn, 8. | Phalaris zizania, Linn, 


Khor? Kror? Assam, Viratara,. .. SANSK, 
Pan-yen, «Buna, Vatte-ver. Vizhal-vor, TAM, 
Bina, Bela, Us ¢ Horo. [a-mitcham-ver, 
‘Khao-khas, Viranam-ver, 

Matar, Kuru-vera, Kassnvu, Tet, 
Ramicham, © Marat, Avaru gaddi veru, , 
Falasayeh ? Sanne, Vatti-vera, 
Lamajjakamu, Vidovali voru, 


Grows in most 
its roots, the Kbas-1 
fragrant fans and tattie 
grass is used for thatch. It socks a low, rich, 
moist soil, especially on the banks of water” 
courses, It covers large tracts of waste land in 
the province of Cuttack, and plontifully in all the 
jungles of Oudh. It is locally used for much the 
Bamo yrarposes as sarsaparilla, and its roots and. 
cil are used in native medicine for other purposes, 
Khas-khaa attar, an essential oi) extracted 
the roots, sells in the bazar at two rupeca per 
tola, It is probably merely a perfumed sesamum 
oil. —Rozd. i. p. 265; Voigt; Mason; Ainslie 
Madr. Exh, 

ANDROPOGON NARDUS. Rott. 


rts of India and in Burma; 
are used for making the 
in goncral use. Tho 











Gand bel? Huey, Wassana-pillu.. . Tam, 
‘Bbustrine ? Allspu kommu-vella- 
Guehehs, . SASK, vanti-gndda,. . 
There seem to be grave doubta an to the right 
of this plant to be separated from A. iwarancusa, 
Blane, and_the A. nardoides of Riddell seems 


identical. It makes a very pleasant-tasted ten 
and valuable diet drink. In infusion it fa a 
stomschic, and it yielda an essential oil.—A insite, 
Mat. Ind. p. 258; Voigt. 

ANDROPOGON NIGER. Kunth. In 1853, 
this was introduced into France from China! 
and, under the term sorgho, its many varieties ara 


ANDROPOGON SCHOENANTHUS, 


rich saccharine juice in the stalk yields 14 per 
ae of ect citract of which 104 per cent. is 
it for crystallized, anc cent. for unerystal- 
ga, aod ail can bo made, if wanted into 
Tn 1859, the editor received a few seeds 
from China, supplies of other varieties were 
obiained from the Cape Colony, and the Madras 
Board of Revenme mado great ‘efforta to extend 
their cultivation; but the ryots have not taken 
to it, In the United Sta, however, thirty- 
two varieties of sugar-producing aorghums and 
millets have been pena cultivated for fodder 
and for sugar. niger, in temperate regions, 
takes four or five inontbs to arrive at its full 
porfestion, but at the utmost not more than three 
months in the hot regions of India; but the 
Plant requires irrigation, |The deodhan of Nozth 
India, known as the Shaloo (qu. Siahlu) in the 
Dekhan, desoribed as the A. saccharatus, Zo2b., 
may be this apecies. See Sorghum. 
ANDROPOGON SCHOENANTHUS. Linn, 








A. citratum, De Gand. — [ Cymbopogon ackoen., Spr. 
. Malatrimkang,  SAX4x. 
c: Pengiri Mana, - SiNow 
) Waneana-pillu, . . TAK. 
Kamachi-yillu, + 
ys 
machi-kxemiva,. TH. 
Fenipee diy 
LAL. Kamachi gaildi, 
Gour-gin, +. Pens, Nima guilds, ° 
Bhustrinn, 02 “SaNnx. Vasam goddi, + 


This plant is a native of Arabia, but is now 
eultivatad in the Wert Indica, Ceylon, in the 
north of India, wll over Barina, and in the Mo- 
Tucoas. Tt grows to a height of three or four 
feet. The active principle of the leaves seems to 
reaitle in the earential oil which they contain, anc 
which is obtained by distillation. “This is known 
in commerce as Iumon grass oil, and forms an 
important article of export from Ceylon, ‘aunount- 
ing in valuo to neatly £7000 annual i 

ween covering all the Kandian biils; and so 
ong as it ia yarmg, it ia the best possible pasture 
for cattle. Tt has a stroug but extromely pleasant 
taste. It derives its name from having, when 
ernahed, an odour like that of the lemon, 80 strong. 
that after n time x becomes quite heavy and 
sickening, although grateful and 
first, A decoction of the leaves is 
ple efliencioun in colic. An infusion of the 
joey) is used in India ax tea, and decned tonic 
and alightly stimulant, snd is given to children ag 
A stomnchic. It is also diaphurctic. Mixed with 
batter-milk, the loaves are used in eases of i 
worm; and the white ccutre of the succule 
Jeaf-caime is used to impart a flavour to curries. 
‘The oi] ia of a light atraw poloas, galt seen 
red if kept long. It is much uscd in perfumery, 
aa the oor ener In Ceylon it grows abund- 
antly on the Ambulawe mountain, which over- 
hangs Gampula on the rond to Nawera Elia, 
‘Almost annually in the dry seaaon, the plant is 
pared down; but the roots are uninjured, and 
afters few days’ rain young shoots burst forth. — 
Sirr's Ceylon ; Rorb. ; Voigt; O'Sk. ; Hog; Ainslie; 
Dr. Masm, Useful Pl; indy ‘Bom. Pro. ; Sim. 

ANDU, “a eyatem of dutes in we on the Dra- 

tay prebell fanation- -Dr. ‘i rail 

ee tion — rR 
LRDOGA. ‘. Boswellia alia glabra, 2. 
ANDUSI. Paxs. 


Prichodesma 


























It may yy 


ANETHUM SOWA. 


ANE or Ani, Kan. Anai, Tax, A dam, 
a dyke, a bridge, a bank. Kall-ane, = stone 
embankment. Anekatta or Anekatte, an anicut, 
fs dam, or dyke; also & channel tp direct iriga- 


\OeNEMAREENA ASPHODELOIDES, I, Smih, 
the Chi-mn of the Chinese, is a plant of the pro- 
vinces of Honan, Shan-si, Shen-si, Ngan-hwui, 
and Kiang-su. Its rhizome is used aa a substitute 
for squille.—Smith. 

ANEMONE CERNUA, according to Biebold, is 
in repute among the Chinese as 4 tonic bitter, under 
the name of Hak-too-woo, and many species which 
Fortune imported from China found their way to 
the principal gardens in Europe, Dre, Hooker and 
Thomeon name A. albana of Central Asia; 
bifiora of Beluchistan, Kashmir, and Afghanistan ; 
A. rubicola of the inner Himalayas and Sakin, 
and A. vitifolia of the Himalaya generally. 
Lahore is a species known to the people as cant, 
which has a much divided leaf. The plants aro 
acrid and irritating, and are used as sialogogues, 
and for oo and rheumatism,—Powel!'s Hand- 
nook, i, p. 823; Fortun’s Wanderings, p. 40! 
GSh. p. 460; Hiduett; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, 
p14; Took. f. and Thom. 

ANETHUM GREY SOLER. Linn. Dill 

abit, Sows, Sui choke, , Hinp. 
Temon Rpya? 


2. 
‘Beme Jemujul . LAT, 
muot? ‘Aduamoanist'Anial, 
Base of Satibow, ‘tau, 
Avethon, « 


Bi. | Seda kuppe, 6 
"This pant growa im the south of B 
is plant grows in the sou! urope, in 
Egypt, ‘Astrnsan, aod India Dill water i 
commanly used ‘carminative for the 
fintulence, fintulent colic, and the hiccough of 
s, and may be advantageously combined 
with a few grains of magoetia or aromatic eon- 
fection. In Pegu, dill sceds are constantly for 
mle in the hazara, The Burmeso do not dis- 
tinguish it from carraway, ‘The Hakima of 
orthem India belieye the Use of ill seed 
taotes the secretion of mil Oh 
Mason, Rorh., Voigt, p. 
ANETHUM PANMORI. Rozb. 
Fesniculam panmori, D.C. | Sonf, Panmbor, . Hrxn. 
‘A native of various parts of Indie, root white, 
neatly fusiform, and almost imple. Used 
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India as an aromatic, in food, and in medicine — 
O'SA. p. 360. 

ANETHUM SOWA, Rash. Bishop's weed, 
‘Shabit, . 8 
alpha, Soma, Sivan, 
‘Tea Myeik, Tam, 
Sowa Dill; Ten 





» Sabian, 

This plant i ‘cultivated in the oold season in 
Bengal, in the Peninsula, Burma, etc. Ita seeds 
sre aromatic and carminative, and are used by 
the natives in their curries, and medicinally to 
relieve Satulenee;, the green parte also are uned 
as a vegetable both by Musnlmans and Hindus, 
The seeds are the Sbubit of Aviccuna, which i 
usually translated Anethum; by the’ Arabs it 
seems to have been considered the Anethon af 
gers By distillation, the fruits 

Pale yellow volatile oil, sp. gr. “881, itile in 
Aleohol, ether, and in 144 parts of water—Eug. 
er O'Sh, ; ‘Birdwood, Bom. Pro. ; Roxb. i. 96; 

‘igh. 3 








ANGA. 


ANGA. SaNsK. A section, For 
example, there are six Anga of the Veda, viz 
Sikaha, rules for reciting the prayers, the accents 
and tones to be observed; Kalpa, rituals Vya 
YVarana, grammar; Nirukta, glossarial comment ; 
Chhandos, metro; Jyotish, astronomy. The four 
Heda the sz Ange, with Minune, thectogy, 

83 ‘and Dharma, the institutes of law, 
Bethe Patenan, wile th 


‘with the Hindus, constitute Ie 


the fourteen principal branches of knowledge.— 
Garret; Williams’ Story. See Veda; Vidya. 
ANGA. inp. ‘In dress, it is the body part of 
the Angerkha withont the skirt aud tails’ The 
Angi ia the eame article of clothing as the choli, 
sinabandhi, and kenchali. Also a limb of the 
hody, of which Hindus reckon eight, the ssht- 


any 
ENcADA, the son of Bali, @ fierce monkey 
chief, one of Rama's confederates, 


IGAHARAWA, also Angaharuwnda. SIXGH. 
The planet Mare; Tuesday. 
ANGAKARA’ GADDA. Tet. Momordica 


diveca. 
ANGAMI, a rude pagan tribe on the range of 
hills in Upper Assam, on the eastern frontier of 
the Mikir and Cachar, ‘They speak one of the 
dialects. Seo Indin ; Mozome ; Naga. 

GAN. Dox. Tho open enclosure of a 
Mahomedan or Hindu honse in British India; a 
small courtyard, called compound from the Malay 


Kampong. 
_ ANGARI, Sixp. Smut, a blackness in ripen- 
ing corn, 

"ANGARKHA. Hin. A long cost or tanic, 
fitting tight to the body, and hanging down below 
the knee, It is worn by Hindus and omedans. 

ANGAUNGA. Hip, Perquisites from tho 
threshing-floor to the brahman, purohit, goru, 
grazier, and village god. ‘From the time of dis. 
tributing to the time of weighing, profound 
silenco is maintained, and many ceremonials 


obsorved. 

ANGDES, Ongdes, or Ondes, adjoins Tibet. 
The inhabitants call themselves Hungia, and 
appear to be the Hong-nia of Chinese authors, 
the Hon (Hoon) of Europe and India —Tod's 
Rajasthan, p. 186. 

ANGEL is a term which, in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, relates to a messenger. Angels 
are noticed in the Jewish, Christian, and Ma- 
homedan religions, Mahomedans say the angels 


led to prostrate themselves before | 


were command 
Adam, Mahomedans believe that every 
‘of matter in the universe ie entrusted to the care 
of an angel (Malik, ferishtah). ‘They believe also 
inahierurchy of angels. The fourof highest rank 
support God's throne, as in the Apocslypee, in the 
likeness of a man, a bull, an eagle, and # lion, 
fo whom, on the day of jadgment, four other 
wwill be added. After these. come Rub 
(cpirit), Israfil, the messenger, Jabril (Gabriel), 
and Mikail (Michael). —Lane; Koran, 
ANGELICA GLAUCA, the Chura of the Pan- 
jab, growing at to 10, et; on Hattio, 
EM i found also in the Dhaula 
valley-—Stetoart, 
ANGELY WOOD, Artocarpus hireu 











ANGHRIPARNIK. 
inides.—D. C. 


ANHILWARA. 


_ANGIA CHINENSIS, a tree of China and 
2 luces a varnish, 
ANGIRA, Sansk. Charity. Sea Brabmadica, 
ANGIRASA, « gota or family of brabmana 
derived from the rishi or sage Angirasa, to whom 
many hymns of the Rig Veda are attributed. Ho 
‘was one of the seven Maha Rishi, also one of the 
ten Prajepati. A later Angirnas was an inspired 
river. — Dowson. 
ANGLER FISH, Lophius, sp. 
ANGOLAM, Mat. Alangium decapetalum; A. 


hexapetalum. 

(GOLA WEED, Ramalina furfaraces, 
ANGOORER-GACH. Bexe, Vitis vinifera, 
ANGRIA is a name applied to the more 

elevated part of a great bank off the west const 

of the Peninsula of India. Surveys have shown 
that the bank is a great submerged table-land, 
perfectly flat, ite greatest breadth, about 100 miles, 
being a little west of Bombay. 
ANGRIA. About the middle of the 17th cen- 
tary, Kanhoji Angria, who had been a Mabratta 
lor, was made governor of Severndrug. He 

Soon asgumed independence, obtained possession 
of nearly all the Mahratta feat, end conquered 
territory on the mainland, In 1722, the British 
and Portuguese made an unsuccessful attack on 
his strong fort of Colabah ; in 1724, an attack 
on Viziadrug or Gheriah failed, and when he died 
at the close of 1728, bis 

bundred milesof the coast line, 

his illegitimate son, Tuilaji’ Angria, 
e E. I. Company's tanrine, acder C6 
dames, in concert with Mabratte omy, eaptared 

Severndrug and Bancoote; and in 1756, Admiral 

Watson destroyed Angrin's fleet (11th February), 

and the following day Gherinh surrendered to 

Colonel Clive, The last descendant died about 

the middle of the 19th contury, and the territory 

was annexed.—Orme, 
ANGU, Macar. Anguza, Pers. Aznfeotida, 
ANGUL, in Orissa, is silly district, which was 

‘confiscated in 1847, because its raja attempted to 

make war against the British. e_ population 

of 63,505 souls ia chiefly Brahman, Rajput, and 

Khasa Hindus, with the aboriginal Kandh (5423), 

Taala (3358), Pan (10,841), and Bhar net 

Katbapre ba ay onbreoe a consi lo 

portion of Angul—Imp. Gaz, 

"ANGULA. Hinb. ” A long measure, a finger’ 
breadth; the standard messure for carpenter's 
work, 8 barley corns=1 angula, 12 angula= 


1 span, 

“RNGULI-TORANA. Saxse. Threo semi- 
circular lines drawn across the forehead by saiva 
Hindoa. They are made of sandal-wood powder 
or the ashes of burned cow-dung; and are wsu- 
ally called tri-pundra.—W. 

ANGUR, Pros. Grapes. 

ANGUSHTRI or Anguti. Hip, A finger-ring. 

ANHENTA, Sixen. Datura fastuosa, 

ANHILWARA, the dynastic namo of throo 
races who ruled in Guzerat from a.D. 696, till, 
in A.D. 1809, Guzerat was annexed to Debli by 
Ala-ud-Din Mahomed Siah. The title was taken 
from the town Anbilpur, which rose to grest 
distinction as » commercial site, and with Cambay 

ite seaport was the Tyre of India, At ita 
height, Anbilper waa 12 cos (or 15 miles) ia 
circuit, within which ware many temples and 
colleges, 84 chsok or squares, 84 bazere oF 








In 1755, 
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ANHONI. 





market-places, with a mint for gold and silver 
coin. Tod thinks it not ‘that the 
Chaora, the name of the tribe of the first. dynasty 


at Anhilwasa, is 3 mere corruption of Sam, os 

sare interchanging —Tod’s 
Tr., pp. 147, 152, 156; Rajasthan, ips. See 
Balbara ; Guzerat; Kattywar. 

ANHONI, in the Huzhangabed district, has 
a hot spring nearly due north of the Mahadeo 
hilla, at the edge of the outer range which divides 
the Denwa from the Nerbudda valley. It is said 
ta be for boile and skin discases, and is 
mnoh visited. 

ANI. Tax, Elephant 

ANI-ANI. “Mata. White anta. 

ANICUT, Axio-Taw, Literally dam-built; a 
dam or weir thrown across a river to dam up the 
water. The grandest is that across the Godavery 
river, about 7 miles long; bat others dam up the 
waters of the Kistna, tho Palar, the Coleran, 
the Tumbudra, and the Pennar, See Ane, 

ANI-GUNDAMANL Tas. Adenanthera pa- 
yonina. Ita seeds are the muni or bead seeds, 

ANTKATHALAY, Taw. Agave Americana. 

‘ANIL-KA-KHAND, « sacred well in the bed 
of the Aghorriver, under the temple of Hinglaj, in 
Beluchistan, ‘The people beliove it has never been 
fathomed. 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, ared from bones, 
in used as a filtering material for clarifying oils, 
and in the processes of sugar-rofining. 

ANIMAL FOOD is not absolutoly forbidden 
to the pricsts of Buddba, and Burmese followers: 
of this faith cat quantities of fish, reptiles, and 
crustacea. Even the moro strict of them, though 
they tay wafon to take it for fod, ener ue 
meat when they can got animals killed for them, 
of fad them dead from socident or diate ate; jad 
the cow, lo, , and horse are al 
of in Burn, tiger fcah selling for five sauan & 
pound. Many indus of the Brahman, Rejput, 
End Vaiaya castes, nao sule, will not eat atmal 
food, and no Hindn ean eat tho cow without 
ceasing to be a Hindu; but all sudra Hindus eat 
goats, fowls, mutton, fish, and the aboriginal races 
eat nearly ail quartpeia—Hariy, E, Bova. 

ANIMAL INGDOM. ‘8 acientific term, com- 
prising all living animals, Many commercial 
products arc ohtuined,—horos, ekins, fure, bristles, 
Yrool, hair, bones, teeth and’ taske, fins, shells, 
atr-bladders, quitla, feathers, oi etc. The 
soimal oils are in frequent use 28 meclicinal sub- 
stances amaongst the people of Tndia for external 
application, such as that from the pca-fowl’s 
fat, from the newt's foot, the crocodile and the 


ANIMALLY, literally Elephant bills, a moun- 
tain range in the collectorate of Coimbatore, in 
the southern part of the Peninsula of India, and 
in the Travancore dominions, extending from lat. 
10° 13° 45" to 10° 31’ 30" N., Jong. 76° 52° 30” to 
77° 29’ E., with peaks up to 8850 feet high. There 
ere small gcattared colonies of the Kader, the 
‘Malai Arasar, Pulyar, and the Maravar races, The 
Kader are open, independent, rtraightforward 
‘amen, simple, and obeying their Mopens or chiefs 
implicitly. ‘They are of small stature, strong 

it, active, with woolly hair, end i 
of the African features, and file their front teeth 
toa point, The women woer enormous circles 
the lobes of their ease, which they distend 























ANIRUDDHA, 


down to their shoulders. A black monkey is their 
greatest dainty. ‘The Malai Arasar are taking to 
i . The Pulyar are demon-worshippers. 
mountains are covered by valuable forest trees, 
and at one time were worked with an annual 
profit of about 50,000 rupees # year, and there 
are many beautiful woods suited for turnery. 
‘The wild animals are the elephant, tiger, leopard, 
bear, hyzna, wild dog, bison, sambur, spotted and 
ing and hog deer; slso the wild gont.—Lt- 
Col, Hamilton, in literis; Imp. Gaz. 
ANIMISHA. Sansx. Hindu gods are mp 
posed by the Hindus to be exempt from the 
momentary elevation and depression of the upper 
eyelid, to which mortal are subject, and to bo 
able to look with a firm unintermitted gaze. 
Hence a deity is termed Animisba and Animesha, 
‘one whose eyes do not wink. Various allusions 
to this attribute occur in ~ When Indra 
visits Sita, to encourage her, he assumes at her 
request the marks of divinity,—he treads the air, 
aod ds the motion of the eyelids; when 
‘Agni, Varana, and Indra all assume the form of 
Nala at the fiage of Damayanti, she distit 
‘guishes her morta) lover by the twinkling of 
eyes, whilst the gods are atabdha locbana, fixed- 
eyed. And when the Aswini Kamara practise 
recognics ber Hastaod by thin amcnge other 
er hus} y amony 
indications. The notion is the more ‘lesorring of 
attention, as it is one of those coincidences with 
classical mythology which can scarcely bo ac- 
cidentel, |" Heliodoras sys: +The gods my be 
known by the eyes looking with a fixed regard, 
and never closing the eyelids;’ and he cites, 
Homer ia proof of it. An instance from the 
Iliad may be cited perhaps as an additional con- 
firmation; and the marble eyes of Venus, by 
which Helen knew the goddess, are probably tho 
stabdha lochana, the fixed eyes of the Hindus, 
ful], anveiled even for an instant, like the ¢ 
ofnuarils statue, Osher marke disdngulh divine 
from mortal bodies ; they cast no shadow, they 
‘are exempt from perspiration, they remain uneoiled 
by dust, they float on the earth without touching 
it, and ‘the garlands they wear stand erect, the 
flowers remaining unwithered.—Hindu Theatre, 
i 137; Williams’ Story of Nala, p. 248. 
ANIMUS. The eran of the rub 
and vafe of the Arabs, of the nofesh and rauch 
of the Hebrews, of the pneuma of the Grecks, 
and animus of the Romans, applied to the breath, 
the life, the soul of man, are philosophical pointe, 
Mahomedans style Jesus the Messiah, Rub-Allah, 
the Spirit of God. This view identifies the 
everlasting soul with the Holy Spirit and the 






















bresth of life. In the English tor is 
no settled mode of speaking of these, for » man ia 
said to die; in a sbipwreck, soul is said to 


perish, and a person ceasing to live is described 
both as dying and as departing, the latter equiva 
lent to the Mahomedan rablat or intiqal, passing 


and de are. 
TE. MALEAL. Hibiscus rosa sinensis, 
ANI-PIPUL. Duxs. Fieus religioas, Linn, 
ANI POOLIA MARM. Tam. Adansonia 


‘ANI-PULLL Tas. The tree squirrel, 
AN-IRAN, tho non-Aryan 


ANIRUDDBA, the son of incarnate Indian 
Cupid. 
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ANISAROOLY MARA. 
ANISAROOLY MARA, Cax. Alangiom 
stalnm. 


ANKLETS. 


Foninmuas of Indis, Malnoct, and Java. Tt has a 
fetid odour. In the West Indies, the entire 
Plast is deemed eme ¢, and natives of India 


- Hump. tse the leaves internally in dyzentery.— Roxb. iii, 





SD gl ge peng egg 
ty it, Sweetish is the i 
Pals. nists ‘one of the Apinces oa, 
which is cultivated in the Levant, all over 
BE and in Ching. They are an 
carminative, and yield on distillation a volatile 
oil, and a fixed oil by . The Bali and 
Javanese terms may possibly designate the star 
anise. — Drs. Voigt, Bh, Middell and Mason ; 
Vegetable Kingdom, 376 ; Faulkner ; Poole. 
ANISE-STAR, Wicium anisatam, 
‘Badian-i-khatai,AR.,Pxes, Skimmi, . ‘ 
Pewee _— om Adee ‘Manis, . aula 
ry 4 ‘Anssipa, .” 
Badlan, } Hinp. see 
Star anise is the fruit of the Micium anisatam 
of Linnwus, a shrub or small tree, which grows 
in the countries extending from China to Japan 
from lat, 234° to 85°. N, The name Se. on 
the clustering star-like form assumed 
captules oF pode, five to twelve fa number, "aaed 
together at one end, and diverging in’ rays, 
generally fre ‘These are used all over the east 
asacondiment. They are prized for the volatile 
oil obtained from them, He for their aromatic 
taste, The bark bas a more aromatic flavour 
than the seeds, but is not so sweet. In China, 
their most common use is to season sweet dishes. 
To da Jee, wid srt ples ce on the tombe of friends, 
and presented aa offerings in the temples. They 
are obiofly exported direct to India, Great Britain, 
and the north of Europe. In India, they are much 
wad in sepaonlg cor carries and favouring native 
c are used in in 
the preparation figiais, Ta Tuiiaie, itis from 
thin frait that the oil of anise is prepared, and it 
icoparta the peculiar flayour of the Anisette de 
Bourdeanx.— Morrison ; Simmonds ; Faulkner ; 
O'Sh. Beng. Phar. ; Vegetable Kingdom, 
‘ANISHORINIGAM. MALR. Urtica heterophylla. 
ANISOCHILUS CARNOSUM. Wall, 
Lavendula carnose, Zinn. P. oressifolius, Hort. 


Tar. 











a hie ia used in native medicine, Tt has small 

laish purple flowers, and grows among 
jountaina, and at Taong Dong.—Ltozd. ; 

“Ainslie ; Useful Plants 

ODUS LURIDUS. Zink A tincture of 

it leaves in eco ‘as an anodyne and 


ANISOMELES MALABARICA. 2. Br. 
Nepets Malabarice, Linn. | Ajugs frutiooss, Roz}, 
Gso;daban ot Bonar. Madhert | 


‘Boetan Koosham, S4xsx- Bop Blais fn. 


‘Betét; Poma-retia, . 
‘A plant of the West Indies, Mauritius, the 


Valet: 


etree, the Tetrs 


1; Voigt; OS; Veg. Ring. Ainsbe, 
"ANISOMELES OVATA. 'R. Br. 


Anis, distichs, eye. Nepeta Ambointos, Zinn, 
j » . i. 2% Motrubium Indie, Sure, 
Pacad" Mom” Ballota Mauritian, Pers. 

Nepeta disticha, Bi. 


A plant of Ceylon, Peninsular India, Ben; 
and Nepal, with a strong aap be al 
Rozd. iti, 2; Voigt, 460. 

ANISOPHYLLA ZEYLANICA. Benth, 'Thia 
ta cinnamonoides, Gard. and 
Champ. end the Welle-piyanua of the Singhalese, 
grows in the southern and central parts of eyo, 
up to an elevation of 1500 fest, ‘The wood ia used 
for building px — Mendis; Beddome, Fl. 

jlo. part xvil. p. 195. 

ANIYATA-DHAMMA, a class of priest 

demeanours of the boaaaiea of Ceylon. bapa a 
Eastern Monachiem, 
Sence!” One ofthe Hindu forms of 
respectful obeisance ; it ig the Dandawat of the 
south of India. The head is slightly bowed, the 
palms of the hands are brought er and 
raised laterally to the middle of the forehead, Bo 
‘that the tips of the thumbs only are im contact 
with it—Hind. Theat. ii, p. 108. 

ANJAMAN, among the Parsees, » constitated 
council or assembly. — Ww. 

ANJAN. Hiyp, A grass of the N, W. Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, used as fodder—1V. 

ANJAN, Hinp,?, or Anjana-kabloo, also Un- 
joncle, Tas. Suiphurct of antimony ; ‘also man- 
ganese, used in asa g) 

ANJANA, paper era, which began 3.0. 691, 

‘ANJENGO, a fishing village in Travancore ter- 
ritory, on the Malabar coast, in Int. 8° 40° N., and 
long. 76° 47' 50" E. The name is « corruption of 
two Tamil words, Anji Teng, or five coooa-nut 
trees. The place was for many years an English 
factory. Tho ruins of the Portuguese church and 
fort still exist. Orme, the historian, was born at 
Anjengo, and Eliza Draper, the object of Sterna’s 
affection, lived here.—Forbes’ Oriental Memoire, 
Abhé Raynat's History of the Indien; Ih. Drury, 
Cochin; Horsira 
ANJIL, AnaB. Malva sylvestris, Linn, 
ANJILI MARAM. Tam. Artovarpas hirsuta, 














ANUIR. Pars. Fige 
fags mma ry ANJUN, Mann, Hardwickia binata, Anjuna, 
Doe. Karavall, » s+ Tm, sis Karp, Memeeylon tinctorium and M. rami: 
Pindi + +» forum, 
Enc. Pindi eon ANKADOSA. Tet, Leea stapbylia, 2. 
Maya Bogechetty, 22% ANKAL-AMMA, one of the "tutelary village 


of the Peninsula of India, Sea 

ANKAM. Mavzat, In Malabar, a dusl, or 
single combat, formerly frequent among the Nair 
race ; each combatant had to pay a sum for per- 
mission to fight. The duel was sometimes fought 
by hired cham 

ANKHL Pans, 

ANKLETS. 


Rubus sp. 


all 
casioually a grown man of the Hindus may be 
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ANELONG. 


even with a small gold or silver ring, but in 

they are reatricted to women and children. 
The custom bas doubtless been through all ages, 
and they are alluded to in Tea iii. 16,18. Some, 
and particularly those of the Marwari women, 
are inconveniently massive; and heavy rings, 
‘usually of silver act with » fringe of emall bells, 
aro often worn by other Hinda ladies. The other 
loose ornaments, one above another, on the 
ankles, at every motion of the feet produce 


noine.—Toy Cart. 
ANKLONG. Mazay. The musical bamboo 
of Java, Bee Bamboo. 

ANKOLAMU, Tex Alangium decapetatum. 
ANKO-RUTE. Tas. Trichosanthes palmate, 
Roxb. ; T. bracteata, Lam. 


ANKUS. Pens, Hisp, Elephant goad. 
Ape, ss.) Gu. | Anka, . 2. SANSK. 
‘Cuspis, Lat. | Hendoo, . . . Sven. 


The goad and guiding rod of an clephant-driver, 
in shape resembling a small boat-hook. It is 
figured in the medals of Caracalla of the identical 
form in uso at the present day in India, 

ANMAIL, Tam. Pavo cristatus. 

‘ANNA, a Britich-Indian coin, sixteen to a 
rupee, and equal to about three-balfpence. It is 
applied to indicate a rateable share, aa 4 or 5 
annus in the rupee, similar to the percentage, 

ANNA BUGDI. Tam. Green copperas. 

ANNA DEOTA. Sec Chank. 


ANNAI KARAI MARAM. Tax, Odina woodier. gods 


ANNAM, Tho Annamitre group of peoples in- 
habit Cockin-Ohina and Tonkin, aud are « section 
of the division of the haman raco to which the 
Chineno bolong. ‘The Chinese form of Annam is 

nan ; the Tonkinese cal} the Cochin-Chinese, 
aang and Ke-kuang : tho Goehin-Chinese, an 
the other hand, call tite Tonkinese, Kepak. Two 
centurios before Christ, the Chinese found the 
‘Annam race in possession of the basin of Sang Kol. 





‘The first migrations from the northern side of 
tho E, Hit now best represented by the 
Annam, Kambojan,—Mon, and Lau tribes, who 


‘sppear ‘to have been at a’ Inter period gradually 
preased by tho Tibeto-Burman tribes to the cast~ 
ward and southward, The Mon-Annam, or E. 
Himalaya tribes occupy the teritory bounded on 
the north by the left side of tho valley of the 
Brahraputra as fur as tho hoad of Assan, and 9 
line drawn thenco castwards atong the range in 
which the Lrawadi has ite sources, and across the 


converging meridiunal chains, beyond, to themost I 


eastern, the Mangli, which separates the Kiang 
from the M-Kong. ' In physical appearance, the 
‘Anuar race, in wee, form of the heed and . 
expression, aud temperament, have a clogo reaem- 
lance to some Indonesiantribes. The Javan group 
‘has a larger admixture of the Annam type than the 
Sumatran or Borneon. Annam heads are common 
in eastern Java, and especially among the Bawian 
and Maduran peoples. The Maloy and western 
Javan have frequently » more Siamese form. The 
‘Annam race want the large straight faces, fst 
‘occiput, lowness of the bairy scalp, comparatively 
tinal} nod firm mouth, bard staring eye, aod grave 
expremion of the Siamese, The Aunamese are of 
low stature, the men with long arms and short 
stout lege.” They are very light coloured. The 
men are hardy aid active. The women, still fairer, 
are weil formed and graceful. ‘Tho higher clases 
are solemn and decorous, like the 3 the 


ANNESLEY, SIR JAMES. 


lower, lively and talkative, The dress of both 
senes contita of loose trousers and lowe ‘rode 
with large sleeves. ir persons, their 

and their food, they are very uncleanly. They 
are about 14 millions. Their religion is Buddh- 
iam, but Shaman superstitions also prevail. A 
Gochin-Chinese marrice when he has tbe means, 
and the pooter classes the age of the female 
is from 15 to20. ‘The wife ia purchased; poly- 
gamy is habitual. Abortion is often had recourse 
to. “Unmarried women are not all chaste; but 
adultery in the married woran is punished with 
deata. The Annam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, 
Burman, and the other ultra-Indian languages are 
all characterized by strong complex sounds. The 
Annam and Siamese abound in complex vowel 
sounds, and the Burman family in complex oon 
sovantal sounds, which are harsh in Singpho, less 
30 in Rakhoing, and much softened in Burman.- 
Bowring’s Siam, i. p. 688, ii. p. 464; Crawfurd’ 
Enb. p. 459; Lubbock, Origin of Civil. p. 243; 
Latham’s Ethnology; Crawfurd's Dictionary, pp. 
321-488. See Cochin-China ; India. 

ANNA PURNA DEVI, a! beneficent form of 
the Hindu goddess Parvati, She ix described as of 
a deep yellow colour, standing or sitting on tho 
Totus, or water lily, She bas two arms, and in 
‘one band holds a spoon. in the other adish. In 
hor dress she is decorated like the other modern 
images of Durga. Anna Purna ia a household 
and is extensively worshipped by the 
Hindus’ Her name implies the goddess who fills 
with food, and they believe that a sincere wor- 
shipper of her will never want it. She i» posbly 
the Anna of Babylon ; and she has been eonsidi 
28 the prototype of ‘the Anna Perenna of the 
Romans, whom Varro places in the same rank 
with Paltas and Ceres, and who was deified and 
held in bigh esteem by the Roman people, in con- 
soquence of having wuyplied them with food when 
they retired into Mount Aventine. Besides the 
vat similarity of names, there is a singular co- 

ce in the times of their worship, the 
vals of Anna Purua taking place in the ear 
part of the Increase of the moon in the mon 

‘hoitru (partly in March), and those of the 
Roman goddess on the Idea’ of March. To make 
the chitin completo, Anna travels east from 
Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to Phomnicia, 
accompanies her sister Dido to Carthage, flies 
thence to Italy, and then the Anne Purna of tho 
Hindus becomes the Anna Perenna of the Latians, 
Such is the Roman legend. In India she ia 
known simply as Anna, also as Anna Purna or 
Anns Devati, In his hymn addressed to her by 
the rishi Agastya, she is pemonificd as Pitu or 
material food. — Coleman's Mythology, p. 91; 
Witson's Hindu Theatre. 

ANNEE, a Tibetan nun. 

ANNELIDA, of Cuvier, from annulus, a ring; 
an example of this class of animals ia the ringed 
form of the common earthworm. 

ANNESLEY, Siz JAMES, a medical officsr of 
the Madras Army, who rose to be the head of the 
Modical Board, suthor of Sketcbes of the most 
prevalent Diseases jia, comprising a Treatise 
of the Epidemic Cholera of the Esst, and Reports of 
the Digeases in the Madras Army, London, 1825 ; 
‘Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treatment 
of the more prevalent Diseases of India, and of 
‘Warm Climates generally, London, 1828, 
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ANNIUS PLICAMUS. 


ANNIUS PLICAMUS. See 

ANOA DEPRESSICORXIS, 
wild cow of the Malays. It 
atolopes of Atrica, and has heen classed a= an 
ox, 2 buffalo, and antelope. It is found only in 
the mountains, and never occupies places where 
there are deer. 

‘ANOCH. Hip. Fraxinns xanthylloides. 

ANOGEISSUS ACUMINATUS. Wall. 
‘Conocazpua acuminatua, Roxb. ii. 443. 

. + « + Burm, | Pachi manu, Pashi, Ten 
lofty tree is met with in several parts of 
Todia. Its timber is good and durable, That 
of the Godavery is described as vory hard and 
strong, and very ornamental, and mach resembles 
the wood of A. latifolius It has a purple heart- 
wood ; it is much used for building purposos, but 
will not stand exposure to water.—Itoxs. ; Voigt ; 
Beddome. 

ANOGEISSUS LATIFOLIUS. Rezb. 

Conovarpus latifolius, Roxb. 
Dhoori, Dhowra, Hivp. Chiriman, Sheriman, Tru. 
Vallvuoge, | isa) Dhobuy 
Veokalie,. . 

This very valuable timber tree grows to an 
enormous size. It is common throughout the 
Madras Presidency, Mysore, Bombay, Bengal, and 
Coylon, in the plains, and it ascends the mountains 
to an elevation of about 8000 feet, Tt grows at 
Chillaune, Islamabad, in the Kennery jungles, the 
valleys of th 





8 sapi utan, or 
shes the ox-like 


‘Yoong, 
‘This 


Unira. 


¢ Konkan rivers near their sources, 
the inland Dekhan hills, and in the Dehra Doon, 
ts wood is light-coloured, with » purple heart ; it 
is close-grained, and very durable when ly 
reasoned; it is much in house and ship 
, and is one of the best woods for 
and azle-trees of carts, and for agricultural im- 
plementa. If left in the foresta exposed to the 
weather, the wood rapidly deteriorates, and is 
soon attacked by insects and white anta. ‘The wood 
from small trees wants the dark-coloured heart, 
and is anything butdurable, Near theGodavery, the 
wood ia #aid to be one of the hardest in the forests. 
The leaves aro used by tanners, A gum exudes 
from tho bark, which is sold in the bazar. A. 
pendula, Edgew., is tree of Ajmir and Nimar.— 
Rord. ; Voigt; Beddome, 

ANOINTING, a form of installation and initia- 
tion, Tt is the ‘maseah’ of the Arabs, hence their 
Al-Masch and the Hebrew Messiah, In Rajputana, 
anointing appears to have been, in all ages, the 
node of fataliation. ‘The unguent used is of sandal 
wood and attar of roses made into a paste, or very 
thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon the 
forehead with the middle finger of the right hand, 
‘and then the jewels, the aigrette and necklace, are 
tied on. Amongst the earliest notices of this cere- 
monial is that in Genesis xxviii,, when Jacob rose 
up early in the morning, and took the stone that 
he hed put for his pillow, and eet it up for a pillar, 
sud poured oil upon the top of it. The Brahmans 
tpoint ther sions images with oil before bathing 
them, and some anoint them with eweet-scent 
oil. "This practice probably arises out of the eus- 
toms of the Hind i 
referred to their i 


as 
an act of homage, has been tranaferred to their 
idol. There are resemblances betwixt the Jewish 
and Hindu methods of, and times for, anoint- 
ing. Oil is applied to the crown of the head, till 





ANONA MURICATA. 


it reaches all the limbs; it is called abhyanga, 
and is noticed in Psalm oxxxiii. 2, Mark xh 
At the close of the festival in honour of Durga, the 
Hindus worship the unmarried daughters of Brah- 
mans, and pawaey citi ceremonies pour sweet- 
scented oils on theirheads. Amongst the Hindus, 
this ceremonial is attended to after sickness, which 
Psalm xiv. 7 mentions. And Hindus, when fast 
ing, in sickness, or sorrow, abstain from the daily 
anointing of the body with oil, but again anoint 
on recovery, as 2 Samuel xii, '20, where ‘David 
arose from the earth, and washed and anointed 
himself, and changed his apparel, and came into 
the house of the Lord, and worshipped.” Bathing, 
anointing the body oil, and changing the 
apparel, are, among the Hindus, the first oubward 
sigos of coming ott of a state of mourning or 
sickneee. The abbyanga st’hnanam, or bathing oa 
the wedding day of a Hinda couple, is part of the 
marriage ceremony. This practice of anointing 
all the body with oil is wholly confined to tho 
Hindu community; the Mahomedans, whether of 
India or Western Asia, do not practise it. It is 
oable that the Hebrews learned the custom in 
¢ or from their Assyrian neighbours, and 
that the anointing of kings, which European 
nations have adopted, was handed down through 
the Old Testament. ’ The Masah of the moder 
Arabs is the canonical mode of performing tho 
smaller ablutions or purifications. —Tod, ii, 568. 
ANOLA. Hyxp, Fruit of Emblica officinalis, 
the emblic myrobalan. It is roundish, blackish, 
grey, very wrinkled, obscurely six-sided ; nub 
three-celled, each cell with two shining seeds, 
ANOMA,’ a river famous in the history of 
buddhism, ‘as the scene of prince Siddbuirta’s 


















jes sasumaption of the dress of an ascetic, where 


he cat off his hair, and disminsed his attendant 
and his horse. Its distance from Kapils is said 
to be 60 yojana—Cimningham, slncient Geog. 


P ANOMADASSA, aceording to tho Singhaleso 
buddhist, a Buddha previous to Goutama.— 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p, 438. 

ANONACER, the custard apple order of plants, 
natives of the old and new worlds. The order 
includes about 15 genera and 250 species, more 
than half of them occur in the Indies, of the 
genera uvaria, guatteria, orophes, miliusia, lobo- 
carpus, Pattonia, anona, artobotrys, polyalthia, 
hyalostemma, saccopetalim. ‘The anona are trees 
of ebrubs, with a powerful aromatic taate anil 
smell, furnishing esteemed edible fruits, of which 
the custard apple, sour sop, sweet sop, and bullock 
heart may be named — Voigt ; J. and 7. 

‘ANONA CHERIMOLIA,” Mul. A troo of 
Peru, with a sucenlent iruit of a dark purple 
colour, containing # soft sweet mucilage. It waa 
introduced into India in 1820. Thero are two 
varieties of the cherimoyer, one smooth, the other 
with a tubercle on the middle of each scale.—Dr. 
Weddell, Bolivia; Riddell; Voigt. 

ANOSA MURIGATA. Zinn. The, Sounop 
tree of the Weat Indies, but cultivated in India anc 
Tenassorim. It has large yellowish green flowers, 


be with a vinous amell, and beara only once a year. 


The fruit resembles the custard apple, ripene in 
March, and grows to about the eaine sto as the 

heart; is of a greenish colour when xipe, 
and hae @ rough, thorny appearance ; the flavour 
in very peculiar, differing from the other species of 


Wt 


ANONA RETICULATA. 


the Anonacem; the scont resembles that of black 

are siinitar to those of the 

custard ipple, The wood is inferior —Riddell; 

MM, B. eves’ Reporte; Voigt; Hook. J. ot T. 
p. 114; Vegetable Kingdom, 2 

ANONA RETIOULATA. *. Bullock heart. 





Jvane?, . BExc., HIND. | Anons marsm, - SticH. 
‘Hax-Phal, “D: Boe afin alain, Tau. 
New Maoy a, 


‘This froit tree derives ie 
names from the ap 


‘and red fruit. Tee to be mock wits all pariaf 
the tropics, and grows to a lange size. It is soft, 
sweetish, and pulpy, and ia not much esteemed by 


Europeans. —Drs, Ainslie, Riddell, Mason, Bird- 
|, Bombay Products; M.E. J. Rep.; HZ. f. et 
Th. 116; Orawfurd’s Dict. 
ANONA SQUAMOSA. I. Custard apple 





Bhurifa, . + ARAB / Sri Koya, . . Manat. 
Lane, Mobe, | > Bre, ha mare, > MALEAL. 
Arve’, Awes, < Bumut: | Auiecchika,”! <4, 

New . » 
Ganie-gotn, SANSK. 
Atta, . > Bison. 





» TAM 
ite pallam maram, 
Sita ph’allam chettu, Te. 





Thissmall tree, originally from tropical America, 

ws frecly, even wild, in the south-east of Asia, 

e fruit ia wholesome and pleasant, and, bein, 

rectly free from acid, may be used by sucl 

‘cate poople a8 dare not venture on others of 
s aineren nature. It is delicious to the taste, 
and, on occasions of famine, bas been useful. 
‘Thia and similar swbacid fruits, to the Bar- 
‘mes, sorve aa substitutes for flesh meat, being 
eaten with rico as an ordinary article of thett 
ae ‘The tree, when cultivated and 

during the bot season, produces fruit 

Etterwards of double the usual sizo. 
have a cable odour, and the seeds con- 
tain an rinciple fatal to insects, on which 
account the natavos of India use them’ powdered 
and mixed with the flour of Bengal gram 
{Gioer arietinum), for for washing the hair. A few 
Teaves and some sceds put into a bed infested 
with bogs, lave been said to dispel these pests 
immediately, but their virtue is over: 
Royle, Gibson, Usi ful Plants ; MI'Clelland ; Rid 
Craufurd ; Ainslie; Mulcom’s South-Eastern Asia, 
i. p.1805 Voigt: Mookerand Thomson ; Cal. Cat. 
‘Bx, 1862; Birdwood, Bombay Products, 

ANORATHA SAUMEN established buddhism 
at Pagan, in Burma, 4 and bailt all the temples 

there.—Yule, 

Sahiogrol MM MONOG PHALUM, Nees, one 
of the Oyperaove, is the Gothoobi of Bengal. 

-ANOU, Maas, of Sumatra, the coarse, black, 
bristly Ejo er gomuti fibre, from the Arenga sac 
charifera, or gomuti 

ANSA, or Ansana. ‘SANsK. Portion of a por- 
tion of Krishna, as Paramatms, or supreme spirit. 
See Chaitanya. 

ANSARI, a tribe of shaikh mahomedans in the 
NCW. Provinces, who seem to hare come to India 
from Herat in the time of Firoz Shah. They 
claim to be descendants of the original Anseri, an 
Arab tribe who became auziliaries of 














‘and adopted hia views at Medina—W. 
‘ANSARI, « numerous and powerful 
cooupying a large territory in Karamamia 





The leaves Pp loon te 


ANT. 
8 a shiah sect, who worship Ali, 
Snot Abe’ Taih, and toncnciaw of Malad! 
Rees tage sections, called Ansariyeh, ie divided 


into five tribes, who reverence the moon, the 
stars, the air, and the sun. In religion, as in 
blood, thoes Annaviyeh appear to have qiuch in 
common with the famous sect of the 

whose chief was known in the crazaiiing chronicles 
asthe Old Man of the Mountain. To this day, 
like the Jews, the Ansariych have kept themselves 
apart from their neighbours, by whom they are 
Gespod and detested, Barethardt calla’ the 
‘Ansari sect Kelbai, Sharmsai, and Mokladjai.— 
face Travels, it. pp, 68, 69 ; Olipkant ; Cata- 


TANSER, | the goose, the hansa of India. A. 
albifrons, "A. oinerens, and A. brachyrhynchus, 
are known in India and the Panjab. “A. Indious 
occurs at Siligori. A, cygnoides of China ix 
domesticated. “The wild species is sll extant. 
A. Ginerens (Ansorferus), ‘Grezlog gooeo? Europe 
$1 Ala, i common in India, A, brachysbyochas, 
‘Pink-footed goose,’ Europe, N. Panjab 
(rare)? ‘The domestic goose af want isa hybrid 
botwoen A. cygnoides and A. cinereus—Hooker, 
Rarer 899; Catal. Cal Museum. See Birda, 

S5ELI. Maven. hirsuta, Z. 
Ants ‘an island in the Eastern Archipelago, 








inhabited by Papuans. Their honeos, re on 

eae placed entirely im the water, At very 
water only is the beach partial 

beach consists of mud, in whi “the ‘man- 

grow luxuriantly, and completely obstract 

a Pimndeg The gardens, from this cause, are 


Situated on the surrounding fants Principally on 
an island with a high beach, lying opposite to the 
Kampong. The Papuans of Ansus ave thelr 
hair growing in tufte. ‘Their appoarance is 
natured, faces regular, eyes beautifully 
beautiful regular teeth, aud 
the forehead "bigh but narrow. Many havo thin 
lips and finely curved, now, which, give them & 
more Buropean physioguomy. ‘The men are 
Generally handsome and well formed, stout, with: 
out being too thick, atrong and muscular; the 
good-looking ; and some children with 


the 











soft faces, and lon; gen pendent curling 
hair.—Jour. Ind. Arch., Jane 1 

‘ART. 
Yemlabs. + + Asan | Imube, Yaroomboo, Ta, 
gammy 2S x | Shims, 
Lamut, . MALAt, Pras. 


sere have attracted attention from the eartieat 

on account of the singular economy and 
extrnordin industry manifested ty ine ot the dist is 
Dr. Jerdon, “a4 Madras 


Seventy epeces taken tim in that island, chiediy 

“he oy nnd the vicinity of 

oe main De on gio Bt Fargess, 
ing to St. 

who, in the first volume on ‘he Hym 4 

in the Suites 4 Buffon, divides ants into four 

tribes, vin, Jat Tribe — Los Myrsicien, females 

Wee hou His ncial ‘he following Tenens 

2 

; Atta; differing from 


Hn 
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ANTAKA. 


‘Atta in ita larger head, and the presence of spines ; 
Keiton, and Myrmica 2d Tribe — Ponerites, 
females with sting, first segment of abdomen 
one knot only. I¢ inolndes the Odonto- 
machus and Poners. 8d Tribe—Les Formicites, 
females without & sting, first segment of the abdo- 
men of one knot only ; and it contains the genera 
Polyergns and Formica. But many Indian ants 
cannot be well referred to any of these genera. 

"The black ant of India is the Formica compressa, 
and the red ant is F. smaragdina The genus 
Polyrachis ia plentiful in all eastern forests. It 
ig remarkable for the extraordinary hooks and 
spines with which the bodies of the species are 
armed; and they are alto, in many cases, beauti- 
fully soulptured or furrowed. One species bas 
processes on ita back just like fish-hooks; others 
ara armed with long straight spines. They gene- 
rally form papery nesta on leaves, and, when dis- 
tarbed, they rush out and strike their bodies 
against the neat a0 as to produce a loud rattling 
noise, They live in small communities. Their 
curious hooks, spines, points, and bristles adhere 
to their enemies. 

The green ant of the Malay Archipelago, Cico- 
phyla amaragdina, is a rather large, long-! 
uctive, and intelligent-looking creature. It livos 
in large neste formed by glueing togother the 
edges of leaves, especially of the zingiberaceous 
plants. When the nest is touched, a number of 
these ants rush ont, apparently in'a great Ta 
stand erect, and make loud rattling noise by 

inst 16 ves, eir jaws are blunt: 
be etn : 


Many of the Myrinecide sting most acutely. 
They are very abundant, and destroy greatly, 
devouring every edible thing. See Insects. 

ANTAKA. ‘In the Hindu religion, an attribute 
of Yama or Dharma-raja, in the o r of the 
Ender, tho Destroyer. Seo Yama. 

ANTAMOOL, or Anantamool. Bexc. Hemi- 
desmus Indica.” Tho roots largely used sa a sub- 
uit for sareeparila, prico three annss per 


poun 
ANTAPUR. Near this is a knoll fifty feet 
high, and four hundred in circumference, sur- 
rounded by atill bigher hills. Captain Newbold 
was of opinion that it is an ancient 
but others think that volcanic agency is the cause 
of this curious elevation. One local tradition 
has it, that a Rakshasha or giant, named Edim- 
i, who bad objected to the marriage of 
his alster with a con of king Pandian, and was 
therefare murdered, was buried here. But another 
tradition states that a great battle was once 
fought here, and that the dead were burned on an 
enormous funeral pile. The sshes, or whatever 
they are, effervesce when treated with diluted 









sulphuric acid. 
saLTTAE, ent of» Sema Bonn reac. 
canon of = 
hig srg bee this Arab hero ware -—* Glory 
0 thee, brave warrior! who, during thy life, bast 
been the defender of thy tribe, and who, even after 
thy death, hast saved thy brethren ‘the terror 
of thy corpeo and of thy name! May thy soul 
live for ever! May the refreshing dews moisten 
of this thy last exploit!’ The Ans 
tireh or Antariyeb, in Cairo, area class who recite 
Snot yoatos wer tales, and take their name 
from the Antar romance. 


R 


ANTHELIA. 


ANTARA TAMARA. Tat. Any floating, 
large-leaved water plant, az the Villarsia Indien’ 
YVent.; Menyanthes Ind., E. ; Pistia stratiotes, Z. 
Antara Valli Tige is the Cassyta filiformis, £. 

ANTARAVEDI, a Hindu shrine on the coast 
of the Godavery district, one of seven sacred 
sites on thet river, at each of which pilgrima 
bathe, tocomplets the saptengaaa otra. “During 

ve ceremony of ci about 
20,000. ced 8 visit it.—Imp. Gas. ee 

ANT. BED or Antarved, the ancient name 
of the lower part of the doab from Etawa to 
‘Allahabad, but sometimes taken ae the name of 
the entire doab between the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna. 

ANTARJALL Sansx. A Hindu rite of taking 
adying person to the river-side, or, at the moment 
of death, immersing the lower part of the body in 
water. This cannot but hasten the fatal event. 
The Pioneer newspaper related two instances 
of this in April or May 1875, one near Calcutta, 
the other near Lahore:—‘ On Thursday last, the 
victim was carried to the river-side, amidst a 
crowd of people, with the usual accompaniment 
of tomtoma and other discordant noises, etc. His 
head daogled over a stretcher much too short for 
him; and-as be raised his hand to shield his fuoe 
from the glaring light, bis son and beir ed 
ap umbrella and held ft over hit by wa 
tection, Arrived at the river, he refreshed 
self with a draught of milk and a smoke, chatting 
meanwhile with bis sympathizng relatives, Last 
Bscurday sill found’ vie man quite equal to bis 
milk and tobacco, and his friends carried him off 
to another spot on the river, and iromereed. him 
until bo wag drowned.’ 

ANT-EATER, Manis pentadeetyla, Pangolin. 
m Tarnng-giling,, . Mauax, 
vo cnire: Penggiing! AN 
" Matar, Amole, "fia, 

"The Pangolin of Indie, belonging to the Eden. 
tata, gets that English name from its. Mala 
Seaignniion ‘The genus is common to Africa a1 
south-eastern Asia, and in India ia not rare, though, 
from their habit of appearing abroad after sunset, 
they are not often seen, Manis Javanica of Dos- 
marest inhabits the Malayan peninsula, Penang, 

M. erassicaudata of Tickell (the M. 

tadactyla of Linnaeus is the M. macroura of 

rest) and found in sereral parta of India, and 

in the lower part of the Himalaya. This species has 

been known ever since the expedition of Alexander 

the Great, and ia mentioned by Aélian under the 

name Farrayy.—Tickell; Elliot ; Ogitvie; Cantor ; 
Jerdon. 

ANTELOPE is the name usually given by the 
British im India to the Antilope cervicapra of 
Pallas, A. bezoartica, Blyth An antelope only 
15 inches long was obtained in Suruatra by Mr. 
Carl Bock, about 1880. See Antilopins. 

‘ANTELOPE HORN, Ling-yang-koh of the 
Coen. “In. prognant ‘mad pubrperal cate, the 
horn in powder is given, partially calcined. 

ANTEN a distsct i the island of Banka, 
containing the richest of the tin mines, = 

"ANTENNARIA CONTORTA. Don. The 
jhoola of the N. W. Provinces; ite tementam is 


used. 

ANTHELIA. This phenomenon is oommon in 
the Khaseys hills and in Ceylon, Sir J. E. Tennent 
mentions that at early miorning, when the light 
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ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 


is intense and tho shadows proportionally dark, 
‘hen the sim is near the horizon and the shadow 
os is thrown on the dewy grass, each 
je farnishes a double reflection from ita con- 


Zave and conver eurinoes, and the 4 008 
the shadow of his own hesd surrounded by a balo 
ae vivid aa if radiated from diamonds —Sir J. E. 


Tennent’s Ceylon; Hooker, Him. Journ. 
ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. Zinn. Chamomile. 





Atna mus—Plant, AnaB. Ku-kiub-hwa,. . OHIN. 
10}— Flower, iersis, GE., Theoph 
Okb-hywan, . auae, GR. Dioscor. 
a ‘Exbune phul, Esp. Peas, 
Bubok-al-bukir, ‘Baboona-gao, . P 
Ek-dak-lonirza, Chamaindoo poo, Tall. 
‘Kan-kiuh-! hwn, Cuix, 


‘The flowers of this native of Europe and Persia 
aro met with in all the Indian bazara, It is 
largely used in the infusions or khissanda, and is 
asimple bitter tonic, In China, A. apiifolin is said 
by Burnett to be found as its representative. The 
lowers of Chrysanthemum album and of Matri- 
caria chamomilla are excellent aubstitutes for the 
‘true chamomile,—Smith's Chin, Mat. Med. ; O'SA.; 
Waring ; Birdwood, Bombay Products; Royle. 

ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. I. Kunth. 

Anacyclus pyrothrum, D, @. 





Aknrakara, BuNs., Finn. thron, Gr. of Dios, 
Indian Peilitory, ” Exu. wwakers,. . » PRES, 
lows. ow mm, . . Tam. 








This is a native of the south of France and 
Barbary, but its roots are largely imported into 
India, whero they are uscd iu medicine and as 
an ingredient in Gortain souffe. As a masticatory 
ft is used largely in toothache, and it haa effectu- 
ally cared cases of spontancous salivation ; but it 
is used as au external as well as an internal stima- 
fant and sialogogue—Vegetable Kingdom ; U'Sh. ; 


ANTHERAA MYLITTA. Drury, This is s 
‘Tusseb silk moth of Ceylon, which feeds on the 
Terminalia crtappa sud Pal ‘alroa Obristi. A. Paphia, 
Linn., called Bi ghey in Northern India, is found 
in Asham, Heng, bhum, and Behar, and feeds 
on the Z; ns ajuba or Ber, and on the Asseen, 
Tt has not doonctionied Other species are, 
A, Ansama, Telfer, ‘A. Frithii, Moore, A. Helferi, 
Moore, A. Roylely Moore, all of the Himalaya; 

and A! Perotteti, Guer., of Pondicherry. 

ANTHERICUM, @ genus of the Liliacem. A. 
annuum, canaliculatum, exuyiatum, filifolium, 
fragrane, graminifolium, glaucum, Liliago, Nepal- 
enge, Nimmonii, physoides, ramosum, revolutum, 
tuberceum, vespertinum, grow or are cultivated 
in India. 

ANTHIA. Some carnivorous insects are found 

ing far to the north in the Himalaya, an 

of which is Anthia 6-guttata, a well- 

native of thetropica, The 8, however, are 
more dwarfs compared with those of 
India, & fact which may be reyarded a8 
that Anthia has i extreme imits, 
and pramaerits Twill sain diaoppenr, a is the 
cnae, ‘nad Io repraeanted by suothe: typo, 
the same functions, only under a difference of 
form. See Insecta, 

ANTHISTIRIA ANATHERA. Hooker, Nees. 
‘Chooueris, ‘Hux. | Jyotiahmati, Fim. 

Thin ia one of genus of grames of the order 
Panicaces. It is abundant in parts of the Salt 
aie ‘Trans-Indug, and in the outer hills, from 

feet to 8500 feet. Madden mentions that in 





ANTIARIS INNOXIA. 


‘Kamaon its roots are frequently luminons, whence 
it is there called jyotishmati—Dr. J. L. Stewart, 

ANTHISTIRIA CILIATA, Linn. f. 

A. Australis, 2, Br, | Kangaroo Grass, 

A grass of couth Asia, Australia, and all Africa 
its growth should be enoot by every means, 
It grows abundantly in the Konkans, where it G 
largely converted into hay for horses; A. 
suckin, A heteroelita, toed. and A.’ scantons, 
Roxb 'are leo made’ into iiny.—Von Mueller } 
Mason; Voigt. 

ANTHOCEPHALUS CADAMBA. Bik, and 
Hooker. A timber tree of Darjling Terai, one af 





ANTHOGONIUM GRACILE. Wall. One of 
the Orchiacess growing in Nepal and the Khasaya 
mmountaine, with large’ blood: soloured lowers 

ANTHOZOA, s natural order of polype found 
within the tropics. The Corallinm rubrum, 
Lam, the red coral of commerce, is obtained from 
this order, and the coral ia the axis of the poly- 

ui 


on 
ANTHRIBIDA. Seo Insects. 
ANTHUS OBSCURUS, A. petrosus, ‘Rock 
Pibity of Enrepe, Siberia,” "Japam 38 replaced in 
the Himalayan region by’ A. cervinus, which is 
Uewige foundin Europe; A Pyatenss ¢ Meadow 
ipl" in of Europe, North Asie Japan, Asia 
West India ‘Gul, Nepal (Hodgson, 


Gragg Loe 
‘TL, HixD. Also Sylie. A necklace made 
of ‘coloured Breads, wora by fakirs 

TALGIDAS, one of tho Greck succcasors 
Orie part of Alexander's kingdom. Antinlcidas 
succetded Lysias in the Paramisus, about 8.0, 150, 
also io a Nyaa Sec Greeks of Asia, 


‘There are six or Keven #poi 





siogaieed : this genns of trees, viz. A. toxi- 
‘aria, Lesch., the genuine upas tree of Jara, the 
A. innoxia, Blume, and the A. macrophylla, 
A fourth 6] Seunle foliisque utrinque rae 
tinis) is ctirate in the Kew Gardens; 

Daisz., of the western coast of snouias 
India, is a fifth; the sixth is the A. Zeylanica, 
Thwaites, of Ceylon, which, like A, sactidora, 
yields sacks, but this author now refers it to A 
innoxia, Blume; and a veventh is A.‘ Bennetti, 
‘Sceman, the Ma-nui or Me-vu-ni, Tageof the Tonga 
Ilands} all are trees of great height.—-No. 68, vol. 
9, Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist.; Hog's Vegetable King. 
p68; O'Sd, p, 282} Thwaites’ Pl. Zeyl. p. 268, 

ANTIARIS INNOXLA. Blume, Sack trea. 
Lepuranda sseciilore, immo. 





Jaggu Gan, At « Maxaan, 
pane ae Aegan ae, : 
Tuzoogri, be 

‘A stately forest tree, not uncommon in the drier 


leylon, indigenous on the west side of 
in the ravines at Kandalla, and in the 


The wood is good, although not much 
used; but Kurumbar bags or sxcka are made 
liber or inner a very simple procens. 
A branch is cut, corres} ponding ta the cgi and, 
diameter of the sack wanted. It is soaked s little, 
and then besten with elabs wat the inner lark 
separates from the wi ‘This done, 
formed of the bark, is tarned inside out, and 
down until the wood is eawn off, with the exception 
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ANTIARIS TOXICARIA. 


jeco lett to form the bottom of the 
sack, and which is oarefolly left untouched. These 
sacks are in general use among tho villagers for 
carrying rice, and are sold for about six annaa 
cach. The Singhalese sew up one end of the hark 
for a sack.—-Royle’s Fib. Pl. p. 843; Mr. M'Tvor, 
in M, EJ. R.; Thwaite? Zeyl. p. 268. 
ANTIARIS TOXICARIA. Leschen. Upastree. 


Ipe toxicaria, Person, 


af » amall 


Bin, » . . . Bounno.| Anchor, Antiar, . Jav. 
A tree of Java, often over 100 feet in height, and 
ite juice is one source of the half fabulous Upas 
poison. The poisonous milky sap flows freely 
from the bark when tapped. The Upas antior 
non is from it in an earthen vessel ; 
the juice is mixed with the seed of the Capai 
frntesoens, and various aromatics. The at 
first acts a5 a purgative and emetic, a 8 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits of tetanic 
convulsions. But ita virulence is less than the 
poison of the cobra, The people, however, are 
much iopressed with ite power, Tho tree has a 
{ino appearance, with bark of a very white colour, 
and the stem is supported at its base by but- 
treses, In clearing new grounds near the tree, 
the inbabitants do not like to approach it, as 
they dread the cutaneous eruption which it is 
Imown to produce when newly cut down. But, 
poet when the trunk is extensively wounded, 
or when it is felled, by which a large portion 
the sap is disengaged, the effluvium of which, 
muxing with the atmosphere, affects the persons 
exposed to it with the ailment jt mentioned, 
the tree may be oy an ike 
the common trees of the forest. —Horsfeld, p- 63 ; 
Batavian Transactions, vol. vii.; Low's Sarawak ; 
Vegetable Kingdom, ‘p- 680; O'SA. p. 579; Craw- 


Surd’s Dict, p, 
ANTICHRIST. The Mabomedans believe in 
ajjal. ae 
to 














Antichrist, whom they term Al-D 
delieve that he is to be slain by Christ, who 
re-eatablish Talat, and thia is to be a sign of tho 
approach of the last day. 

"ANTIDESMA ACIDA. Zinn. Poolebi pallazn 
of the Tamils, Ita acid fruit is eaten by the poorer 
people. A. lanceolaria is a shrubl it of 
Chittagong’ and Ceylon, up to 1500 fect: A. 
montanum, » middle-sized tree, from 3000 to 
6000. feet, in Ceylon. Wight’ alto figures A. 
acuminata, ‘iculat tomentoas. — Roxburgh ; 
Ainley Pads W. Ter 

ANTIDESMA ALEXITERIA. Lina. 

‘A. Zeylanicum, Lam, 
‘Heen ambilla gus, . Stnc. | Noli talimaram, . Tam. 

‘A small bat very handsome tree, common in 
Ceylon, in the dengies ‘at Coimbatore, and in the 
forests on the Bombay side of India’ It affects 
ee the ng Fs cultivated peas and 4 
Teaches a size fit for of ce . Ita 
Tnnves re unol in decoston in tuake’bieen From 
the tough stringy fibres of the bark, the inbabit- 
ants of Travancore make ropes. Tt has a pleasant- 
tasted, reddish-coloured fruit, enid to be prized 
on the Malabar coast for its ‘cooling qualities — 
Ainslie; Vegetable Kingdom; Drs. Gibaum, Wight, 
and Roxb. it. p. 788; The. p. 289. 

ANTIDESMA BUNIAS. Spr, 

._ Aleriterla, 2, 
| Sie Beis % ie 

i ,. MALAY. Fil . SINCE. 

Noa, ee: | Ei 


ANTILOPINZ. * 


A quick-growing, middle-sized branchy tree, 
‘commen in Ceylon tp to 8000 feet above the sea, 
also on the Coromandel and Malabar sides of the 
Peninsula of India, and found in Assam and in 
Nepal. It attains rather a large size in Assam, 
with a girth of twelve or fourtean inehes, but the 
wood, by immersion in water, becomes heavy and 
Dlack’as iron. ‘The bark is used for making ropes, 
Ita leaves are acid and diaphoretio, are 28 
decoction in snake-bites, and, when young, are 
boiled with pot herbs, like sorrel, and employed 
in tie cachexia—Rozb. Si, 758; Wight ; 
Gacfut Pl. ; Veg. King. p. 688; Thw. Zeyl. p. 289. 

ANTIDESMA DIANDRUM. Rozb, 

‘Stilego diandra, Weide. |Tella-gomoodoo, . Txt. 

‘This tree grows on the Northern Circar moun- 
taing, in Ceylon, and Travancore ; for variows uses, 

ANTIDESMA PANICULATA. Roxb, 
Khoodi jam, . . BENc. | By-it-tin, Busy, 
Kyet-tha-ben, : : Bur. | Boo-ambilla SiNcH, 

‘Thia is, low, ramous tree, common in Ceylon 
up to, 2000, fast above. the sea; common in 
Bengal jungles, and found in goon, Pegu, 
Tousgbeo, ‘and Tharawaddy forests. It had 
light ash-coloured bark. On the same plant arc 
notched, round, and pointed leaves. It flowers in 
April and in July, and bears @ rod, sour fruit, 
resembling the barberry, Tt farnishes 2 small 
crooked titaber of a close grain, with the wood of a 
red colour, und adapted to cabinetmaking.-Drs, 
Mason, M'Cielland, Roxb. iii. p. 770. 

ANTIDESMA PUBESCENS, Rock. 

joria kottam, MALEAL. | Jana palusern ‘ 
Jecunieettany MME | eels, ” 

‘Thia amall tree is a native of the Northera 
Circara; ite back is used for making ropes, | The 
berries are caten by the natives.—Rozb. iil. 770, 

ANTIGONUS, Seleucus Nicator, 2c. 305, 
gained a great victory over Niconor, @ lieutenant 
of Antigonus. Seleucus, u.c. 803, crossed the 
Indus to wage war on Chandragupta, but, making 
a hasty peace, he tuned on Antigonus, whom he 
Grove into Phrygia, where he was defeated and 
alain, 8.0. 301. ‘The name of Antigonus appears 
in the edicta of Anoka on the rock temples. 

ANTILOPINA, the antelopes, a sub-family of 
the Bovide, are clsased by Jerdon with the Bush 
antelopes or Tragelaphine of Blyth, and Desert 
antelopes, as under :— 

Bush Anteloy 
Portaz pictus, Jerdon, The Nil-Gai. 


Antilope tragooamelus, Pal, | Tragelaphus bippolaphus, 
Samal isin, H. Smathy Opiloy. 




















Marevi, . ,. . CaN. |Rai,. . . . . MAuR. 
Gurayi, Gurlya, | Gonv. | Mani-potu, | 5 Tew 
Ros, Boj, HIND. 





‘This is supposed to be the Hippclaphus of 
Aristotle. It is found throughout India, from the 
foot of the Himalaya to the extreme south of 
‘Mysore. It does not occur in Ceylon, Assam, nor 
in the countries east of Bengal. it frequents thin 
foresta and low jungles, associating in amall herds, 
‘of seven to twenty. When caught young it is 
easily domesticated.—Jerdon. 

Tetraceros quacricornis, Jerd., 4-horned antelope. 
Antilope chickara, Hardw. | T. stristicornis, Leach. 

‘A sub-quadricornutas,£1C T. iodes, pucoerois, Hodge, 
Bhira, . . . . Burs, ik inghs, 
Kurs, |) > Bustaa Sangli eves 


Euiret 22. oan 
Enters foals}, | Gon. Kondargor  ° 
Bhir (female), 
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ANTILOPINE. 


Throughout all India, Western Panjab, Sind, 
the Muluad, and the lower hilla and forests of the 
Himalayas, but not in Ceylon nor in the 
of the Ganges, nor the countries east of Ben, 

It lives in jungly hills and open foreste, It is 
srl monies, and is always met with singly 
or in It is of ‘a uniform bright bay colour. 
Mr. says the a horns are so small 
a8 vary to be met with in adult individuals. They 
arise from bony swellings immediately in front of 


the true horns. They are about two fest high, and 
the colour ia various sbades of brown. — Ogilby 
Eliot; Jerdon. 

‘Desert Antelope. 

Antilope bezoartica, Jerd., Indian Antelope. 
aad te ori Pall., Ei, Fr., Cur., Hard. 
Kahoit tblackb ‘bus, 3 Hixp. 

Phand: 


+» BAGH, 
Gana ton, ) sae 

Barin, six, 
Kabat (nial 


Deol (fom be 
i ax, | fer fale) 


i 2 sale xe, 


1 Benak, | Seain (f 








Fal), Bix, 
a {fej 
‘The common antelope frequents tho plains on 
tio cotton soil of India’ When thoy move off to 
avoid ome object of which thoy have dochta, 
they often bound to surprising heights. Theit 
awittnoss ia euch that dogs have never, or only  Ismad, 
rately, itis belioved, captured & healthy one, bat 
they are often ran ‘down by wolves, who drive 
surround them, and the cheetas kill proat 
humnbors of them, usually solecting tho bucks. 
About 1838, great’ herds of very many hundreds, G; 





with many dutlying Imeke, were to bo met with in anh 


tho Dekhan, but the Iunting leopard, the checta, 
and the sportmnan have 60 weoted out the bucks, 
that only amal! patches of thme to twelve are now 
(1871) to be eeen, and these all does, who, without 
tho males, cnsily fall a prey. ‘Tho bucks aro of a 
dark black olour, and the younger bucks are driven 
off by the bnck of the b 
turn black, but fieree combats ensue before 
back of the herd is selected, The horns are from 
19 to 2 inches long, with 4 or 5 flexures, and up 
to 50 rings or annuli—HUliot ; Jerdon; Pers, Obs. 
Gazella Bennettii, Jerdon, Goat antelope. 











Antilope Amvbioa, Hemp- "| Antilope Ohrstil, Orap. 
rich, Bilt A. hazonua, Ts, Geoff, 

A. doroas, Sunderall Gazella w 

Debi, abi,  ¢, mas. | Indian : 

ora! (m.),Ubari (f.),Bavnt. | Chikara; kal-paneh, Htsp. 

‘Diaka, Bulla, ax. KaPsipi, . BAHR. 

Mudari, . » en MLSGWAL 

Ravine deor, ENo. Burada jinke,. . Tax. 


The Indian gnzelle is not known in Bengal or 
Malabar, but occurs in all other parts, and 
abounds in Hurriana, Rajputana, and Sind, pro- 
ferring the open bare plains, oF rocky plains or 

It abounds in the Indian Peninsula, in 
the Rees ‘of the sandstone formation, and gene- 

- Fally among the jungles of the red soil to the east- 
ward of the southern ‘Mahratta countzy, in small 
herds of three, five, six, or more, but commonly 
a buck with two docs, Mr. Ellie tanya t the gazelle with 
of Arabia is found in the islands of the Red Sea, 
Partenlary in Dbalak and on the westem shore 
mz haber nt all *y ee 

‘The guzelle ran an 
pag ee Sober a 
in Deuteronomy xiv. 5, translated the Roe, and. 


western. 


is 
1 


80 soon a8 they begin to 
hey ato Ohi 


ANTIMONY, SULPHURET OF. 


the gazelle of the Arsbian posts, who any, ‘The 
‘of the Dabi are the ‘most, beautiful 
height is about 2 fect, "td its hora 








10 of 11 inchea—Euiot in Mad. J, Lit, and So. 
Gazella Dorcas, Blyth. 
i Arabic G. Kevella. 
GueaiE oe Corinna, 7, Smith, 


‘Has been said to occur in western India, but is 
known to be brought from Aden and Muscat, 
Gocella sub-gutturosa, Jerdon. 
A. Dorcas, var. Persica, Ruppell. 
Persia, Sind? Beluchistan? 
. Kemas Hodgsonii. 
Antilope Hodgsonii, Abc, | Pantholops Hodgsonii. 
‘The Chirn of Tibct is a fine antelope, beautiful 
and stately, confined to the Bhot, country, Tibet, 
and neighbouring territories, and appears to be 
wholly unknown, on the southern face of the 
mountains. iby. 
‘Procapra pill cenduta, Hodgson, is the Ra gon, 
or Gos of Tibet. 


ghilore gutturosa, Pallas, of conteal Asin and 

Saiga Tartarica, the Saign antelope of Eastern 
Europe, Central Asia, and deserts of Tartary.— 
Jordon, Mammalia, 

ANTIMACHUS. Seo Grocks. 

ANTIMONY, SULPHURET OF. 








Anau, |Stibium,. . 6 6) Lan 

Ryitesak,¢ | + Bunay | Kingngy |: Matar. 

+ + + QHIN, | Antimonin,. ‘Rus. 

Suis, 5 se, UT | Gouri BANK. 

yuxn., Pzrs.| Anjana Mai, . ° TAM. 

TorScinhiae of A Eno. | Kohtu, Anjun rf 
Grey Antim Nianjanam, 

Anjanam, Katuke, 5, 

is obtainable in most eastern and 





in weed anole hy native physicians, and by 
Mahomedan men for an eyelid ap cation. pt 
ores of iron and manganese and 
i cree Sur 
ny, Spain, Mexico, Siberia, Chin-kiang-fa in 
ina, the Eastern Islands, Siam, Pegn, Martaban, 
Amberst, and Beluchistan ? but the base ia from 
Sarawak, in Borneo, and from Vizianagram. 
‘Ter-salphide of antimony is anid to be found in 
the Salt Rango near the Keura salt mine, Vast 
quantities of antimony have been found by Major 
fry i in tho Himelayan range of Spiti. A sulphide 
of antimony is found at Jaggateukh Kulu, in the 
Kangra district, and specimens were sent from 
Bajaur, and it has been found near Beyla by 
Major ‘Boyd; it occurs maasive in Teluchi 
Mr. O'Riley found it at the sources of the Ataran ; 
and large quantities of the ore have been dug uy 
in the neighbourhood of Moulmein, The m 
was found for the first time in Borneo in 1828, on 
the north-western coast of that island. It exinte in 
several places there, but mines of it have been 
worked only in Sarawak. This ore is generally of 
a lead-grey colour, considerable ey 
dour, and is met with compact, and in rheenio 
Rete considerable size, and variously modified. 
of antliony is a substance sometimes ueed 
of copper for bronsing gun 
ing the ebloride, 
Stbin terol Pay on ie surface, was oF 


alloys of antimony are type metal, 


ANTINUN. 


sisting of 100 parta of tin, 8 antimony, 2 of , 
and 2 bismuth. Pewter is sometnes hennl ot 
12 of tin and 1 part antimony. Antimon; 
1? Nee ised in the peoparaton of woune eaumacty 
‘and other vitreous articles, and much empl in 
modern medicine aa antimonial powder and tartrate 
of antimony. James's powder is said to covsist of 
48 porta ‘of phosphate of lime, and 87 of oxide of 
antimony.—Madras Museum; O°Sk.; Dr. Mason's 
Tenasserin; Faulkner; Tomlinson; Madras Ezkib, 
of 1857; Jur. ts of Exhib. of 1851 and 1857; 
don’ Exhib, Cat. for 1862; Crawfurd's Dict, 

13; Major Boyd, in Bom. Geo. Trans. 1839, p. 
Yo, val. iit p. 201; Cape, Foley in Bl dz. Tran, 
1836, vol. v, p. 278. 

"ANTIMUN, Matar. Cucumis sativus, Linn 

ANTIOCH, an ancient town of celebrity, of 
which the modern village of Antaki is the humble 
representative. Provious to the Macedonian con- 
quest, ite name was Riblath; but, being chosen 
by Seleucua Nicator, one of Alexander's generals, 
to he the seat of ‘hia future government, and 
being greatly embellished by him, it received the 
same of Antioch, from respect to his father, 
Antiochus, For several centuries it was the 
residence of the Syro-Macedonian kings, and 
afterwards of the Roman governors of this pro- 
vince, Vespasian, Titus, and other emperors, 
granted to it bad Lar privileges. It ie fre- 
quently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and here the disciples of Christ were first called 
Christians. Boing repaired by the exoperor ‘Jus 
tinjap, A.D. 529, it was called Theopolis, or ‘the 
ity of God,’ on account, it is said, of the inbabit- 
anta being mostly Christians, attracted hither, 
no doubt, by the peculiar liberty they enjoyed in 
the exerclue of their religion. This liberty was a 
remnant of the jus civitatum, or ‘right of citizen- 
‘his? whlols Selousen had piven to tho. Jewn (of 
whom the Christians were considered as a acct), 
in common with the Greeks, ‘Their church was 
long governed by illustrious prelates Robinson's 
Travel ip 288. 

ANTIOCHUS was the name of thirteen ralera 
over parta of Aloxander the Great's nests, 
Alexander was born 3.c. 856, died 823, and the 
following are the surnames and the ordinarily 
omnia dates of those of his successors bearing 

is name : 
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After the last of ‘these, Syria became » Roman 
Province. Some of the Antiochi merit separate 
Rotices, from the influence which they yes 


was a Syrian king. In B.c, 280, Seleuous Nicator 
was asanesina’ Ptolemy Ceraunus, 

‘Which date, the whole of Asia, from the Indus to 
the J under Antiochus Soter, who 


waa 
from 0. 280 to 261 rei; undisturbed 
tame territory, and left it’ to hia son, the second 
Jochns, sarnamed Theot In the reign of 
Antiochus Theos, = Scythian named Arsacea 
ane from the north of wea of Azof, induced 
the Persiang to throw off the Greek yoke, and 
founded the Parthian empire, waking Hbages bis 


ANTS, WHITE. 


capital. Antiochus mm. was surnamed Magnus 
(Achzus). According to the Greek and Roman 
historians, he invaded India n.c. 206, and formed 
an alliance with Sophagusenes, the sovereign of 
‘that country, who, it is now ascertained, waa 
Asoka, or Piyadasi, king of Magadba (grandson 
of Chandragupta)}, who ascended the throne 3.c. 
247. Antiochns the Great, in his march towards 
India, defeated Euthydemns near Mery, in a 
in which Antiochus Jed the united Syrian 
and Parthian armies, Euthydemus waa then 
taken into alliance, and he led Autiocbus and his 
Syrian army through Bactria, ie. by the route 
north of the mountains, to the Kabal valley, and. 
bck} berteaer rg in Be. gee Antiochos: 
rest mE witl sen the 
‘Asoka of India, and Asoka rooorded this, by edicts 
wed on rocks and pillarg, in various of 
India in characters exactly resembling on 
the coins of Agathocl fon the Gimar rock 
names Antisko-Yona, Raja. Io 3.c. 205, Antio- 
chus returned by way of Arachotia. Ho waa 
assassinated, The discovery of his name in two of 
the edicts of Asoks, was made by James Prinsep. 
—Bi, As. Trans. 1888, p. 156; Hist. of the Panjab, 
i, p. BZ. See Grovks of Asis 
ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS, Linn., is the Eng- 
lish Snapdragoo, which with other epecica of 
thia genus, A. motle, sicalum, and orontum, aro 
gf" in India ma fowering plasts. A. orontan 
bas variety koown ax A, Indisum—Jaftey; 


‘oigt, 499. 

"ANTISA. Tet. Achyranthus aspera, Z. 

ANT-LION, of India.” At the lower part it 
resembles that of a apider, but the head is armed 


with a stron; ir of claws, They exca- 
Tale fa Belle gender aod roadways, smal 

go 

1) 


sped cavities, with exquisitely sroooth 
and sides, at the bottom of which tho; 
that any insect approaching near immedintely falla 
below to the ambush, and is seized and destroyed. 
‘Their excavations are usually carried on at night, 
and in the process, though they throw up the 
sand and gravel to a considerable height, the soil 
around their cups is very level. They will throw 
up a particle of sand towards any adhering insect, 
which, by moving the mass, brings down the insect 
with it. In Ceylon are four of the tribe,—Pal- 
parius contrarius, Walker; Myrmelon gravis, 
Walker; M. dirus, Watker; and M. barbatus, 
Watker.—Tennent's Nat. Hist. Ceylon, p. 4. 

ANT-PUTH. Manx. A screen placed between 
a Mahratta bride and bridegroom in the marrings 
ceremonial. 

ANTS, WHITE. Termites. 

















De Exp. Raysh,. MALAT. 
ether vane See Mae 
i Cheddulu, 





‘White ants are speciea of Termites. They aro 
interesting, from the great mounds of earth, seven 


or eight fect high, which they erect. Iu the open 
‘from fields, the injury 
sion is trifl 


to produce which they can ooca- 
but in gardens, where, as with 
augar-cane, are long’ in the ground, 
touch loss is sustained from their attacks. They 
tally work under cover, and erect gala a 
earth, cemented as ogress. In wit 

substantial bousos of mortar and Reams af wood, 
‘the loss which they occasion is often t, 
for they pierce the walls and tannel the Beams 
in every direction. The effective remedy is to 
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ANTUMORA. 


destroy their cells and dig up their queen, » 
shapelesa white mass in the centre of the 
‘A composition of lime, tar, and soap, in equal 
parts, boiled together and ‘ameared over places 
where white ania appear, is a very effectual bar 
to their farther progress.’ To protect the beams, 
the ends are now usually laid on the wall, acd 
the sides left unenclosed, 20 that the approach 
of those insects can be detected: and this open- 
ing also prevents dry-rot, The earth-oila of 
Burma are thought to be effectual preventatives 
to their encroaches. In British Burma and Port 
Blair, where the majority of buildings are 
wooden structures, the whole of the timber is 
coated with earth-oil, which is laid on warm 
before tha timber is put into the building, yearly 
costings being also laid on prior to the rains. 
Sets of sugar-cano and other substances ean be 
protected by steeping them for bslf an hour in 
‘a mixture of sssafoatida, 8 chittacks ; mustard 
seed, 8 secre; putrid fish, 4 seers; braised butch 
root or monkshood, 2 seers ; with sufficient water 
to mix them into'the thickness of ourda. But 
‘the poisonous influence of the butch on 
Jifo in known, and cannot be recommended whero 
the product in to be eaten. Small quantity of 
areenic, mixed with flour or oatmeal and mois- 
toned with molasics, made into a dough and 
placed near thal eamli ia aid to ensure thir 
icv of Diptroearpl,opptiol to woods peers, 
ies of Diy i aD to wood, nt 
Wis said, the dry rot, 6a alao tho attacks of white 
ania; and the eddilon of oxteche to the oi 
vent] lncreases: i vative erg. ‘oa 
Shook, their revagen, Captain Msn  rocomunends 
that timber be smeared over with a mixture of 
8 of gambier and 12 of dammer oll. Captain 
Fraser advised that from } Ib. to 4 Ib. of bartal, 
tho yellow aulphuret of arsenic, should be mixed 
vith the conercle Sulphate’ of copper or af 
arsenic mixed with the lime in inte con- 
tact with timber, offers a rendy method of pre- 
serving it from inscots, A mixture of arsenic, 
aloes, soap, and dhobis earth haa also been re- 
commended. Pound the arsenic and aloes, scrape 
the soap, mix with mud, and boil for an hour in 
a large pot half-full of water; when cold, fill up 
with oold water. It is applied as a wash. The 
ice which obtains in Rohilkhand is to char 
the ends of ali rafters slightly, and then cost them 
over with coal-tar. 
ANTUMORA. Bena, Isora corylifolia. 
‘ANU, in Hinda legend, oue of the sons of 
Yagati, one of the old fathers of mankind. Anu 
was the founder of one of the five great Taranian 
tribes, the Yada, Turvasa, Drohyu, and Ana. He 
refused to exchange ages with his father. Among 
hia descondanta were Anga, Bangs, Kalinga, 


ete, 

‘ANU, Suu. Hair of the Aronge seccharifera. 

ANUGA KAYA. Tet. Lagenaria valgeria. 

‘ANUGAMANA, in Brabmaniam, the perform- 
ance of sati by » woman whose husband hes 
died in a distant country ; » sandal, or any atile 
of his clothes, may then represent him. It seems 
alsoto have the name of Anu-Marma. See Sala 
manana; Sati. 

ANULOMATA. Suse, | In Hinduism, the off- 
8 ‘two persons lifferent social position, 

‘whom the father is of the superior class in the 
regular moseasion, as of Brahman ,and the woman 











AORNOS. 


of the Ksbatriya class; when the order is inverted, 
the is termed Pratilomaja. 
LU. Tex. Lablab vulgare, Savi. 

ANUPSHAHR, founded in the reign of Jaban- 

fr, ia in tho Balandsbabr district of the N.W. 

‘on the woat bank of the Gangea, 
‘About 100,000 Hinda pilgrims visit it on the full 
moon of Kartik.—fmp, Gaz. 

ANUSASANAN, & quinquennial republication, 
ordered by Asoka, of the great moral maxims 
inculcated in the Buddhist creed, viz. 1. Honour 
to father; 2. Charity to kindred ‘and neighbour, 
and to the priesthood (whether Brahmanical ot 
Buddhist); $. Humanity to animals; 4. To 
Keep the body in temperance, and (6) the tongue 
from evil speaking. 

ANUVANSA, a Sanckrit list of ancient Indian 


kin; 
. Maur. Averthon bilimbi, 

ANWARI, one of the most famous Persian 
poets. He lived in the 12th century, 

ANWAR-i-SUHAILI, the Persian version of 
the Pancha Tantra, 9. 0. 

ANWAR-nd-DIN, nawab of Arcot, with whom 
the British entered into alliances ‘against tho 
French, who were in alliance with Muzaffar Jang. 
See Ambur. 

ANYANKA BHIMA, # prince colebrated in 
Oriasa, who sae pal killed « Brabman, and 











he raised numerous temples in expiation. Ho also 
endowed Ju; 
ANZARUT. Anas, Pens, lla. 
AOD. Aras. Alocs-wood or Eagle-wood. Tho 
eastern nations distinguish several kinds :— 


arnath (Yoganatha). 





Aoad-Chini, Chinese Kagle.wood. 
Aodi-Hindi, Indian n 
‘Aod-i-Kamari, Mountain ,, 

Aod is used generally, in India, to designate 
the frankincense of the Boswellia, the Olibanum 
of the ancients; but throughout the east, with 
Arabic and Persian suffixes, it ia also employed to 
tame varieties of Bagle-wood, from the Aquilaris 
agallochs. Lane says Al-Aod is the source of the 
Englnh Jute, the Yrench Inth, and Ttlian linto, 

[-us-Salib, or wood of the cross, is an ornament 
roma by Arab, women. It inate round slander 

‘wood, enclosed in a onse 5 supposed 
Lane to be of Christian origin—“Zane, 

AODHYA, the modem Oudb. 

AODIYA.” Hixp. A predatory tribe in tho 
Cawnpur and Futichpur districts. They made 
remote excursions at particular seasons, in different 
disguisee.— Wilson's Glossary. 

ROGRRAH. Pusat. Iiico boiled dry, and 
then mized with buttermilk and eaten like por- 


ridge. 
AOKHAL. Hinp. Lend reclaimed from waste 
and it under cultivation. 








AQOS. Hnw, Dew. Aous-dhan, autumn rice; 
‘4 second exop of rioe. 
AORNOS. Military oolonies 


Arigeum and Bazirs, and gerrisona at Nysa, Ora, 


ue 


AOUL. 
‘Mansaga, Peucelaotis, and Actnos, a mountain sap- 


posed by some to be Mahabsn in the Pir Panjal the 


PY Mid-Himalayan range. eral Court eays 
that opposite Attock isa rock with all the pecaliari- 
fies described. Quintus Curtius says, on a moun- 
tain that is topped by a castle, attributed to Raja 
Hody. Alexander the Great (leaving s corps of 
10,000 infantry and 4000 horse to stand fast), in 
the spring of 827 B.c., led an army of 120,000 foot 
and 15,000 horse, composed of Asiatic mercenaries 
‘and Greeks, through the Hindn Kush to Kabal. 
Despatching thence a strong division by the Kabal 
valley to the Indus to prepare a bridge, he 
murebed by the upper road into the Yumufzai 
country, according to his umal policy of leaving 
no enemy behind him, Driven ont of their other 
fastnesses, the highlanders took refuge in Aomnos, 
which was believed in the Greck camp to have 
thrice defied Herskles himself. Winter waa at 
hand, or had actually come on. but, discovering 
the one difficult path which led to the fort at the 
top, Alexander and Ptolemy, at the head of two 
divisions, each following the ‘other, drove out the 
enemy in four days, by making a mound across a 
broad and shallow ‘hollow which separated them 
from the besieged. Leaving all the hill eountry 
subdued behind him, the invader crossed the Indua, 
probably in March 826 n.c. 

Goneral Cunningham’s chief objections to the 
Mahaban hill as the representative of Aornos, are 





1. It is a vast mountain of comparatively csay Sinj 


‘access, and of which no 54 resents & steep 
face towards the Todus. 2. "The Mahabasy bill is 
not less than 80 miles in circuit, whereas Aornos 


‘was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 miles, ritual 


according to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles, 
according to Diodorus. 3. The Mahavana hill 
was visited by Hwen Thsang in A.D, 630, and he 
desoribes it simply a8 8 great mountain, which 
derived its name from the Mabavana monastery, 
in which Buddba had dwelt in a former existence 
under the name of Sarvvada Raja. He says the 
caly other possible positions are—the ruined city 
Of Tabht-i-Rahai; the lofty iolated hill of Kars. 
mar; the bill of Panjpir; the ruined fortress of 
Ranigat. Ranigat is situated on a lofty hill above 
tho village of Nogram, which is just 12 miles to the 
SH. of Bazar, and 16 miles to the N. of Ohind. 
Its position, therefore, is strongly in favour of its 
identification with Aornos.—Cunningham, Ancient 
Geog. of India, p. 72. 

AOUL, « Tartar nomade village or 
oe a on hs 

al am ius, mm yni- 
‘valent to ‘ worship,’ you or thou being never a4, 
only such termeas Ap, Janab, Pir-o-Murshid, Sirkar. 

"A. Txt. Bauhinia diphylla, Buck. 

APAMARGAMU orApamarpa. Sask. Achy- 
munthes aspera, D. 

'APAMEA, daughter of Artabezus the Persian, 
martied Seleuous, who gave her name to three 
‘towna. Koornah, oneof the three Apamea, is situated 
at the point of ¢ trinngle formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and although 
Low dwindled into » petty town, it was formesty 
8 place of consequence. Koornah is situated on 2 
low fiat, with apparently a rich soil, and slong the 
‘iver are low banks to prevent the country being 

At this spot some oriental traditions 
have fixed the garden of Eden.—Moalcoim's Persia, 
iL p. 141. Bee Koomah. 











APHIS. 
APANDA or Astyages, son of Isfendiar, one of 
Kaianian dynasty of Persian kings. 

APANG. Bena. Achyranthes aspera. 
APARAJITA. Bene. Clitoria ternatea. Aj 
rajita, in Hinduism, a form of the goddess Bha 
wani. The name iz doubtless derived from the 
flower of 2 eae be Aphrodite of the Greeks 
is supposed Ir. Paterson to be the Aparajita 

of the Hindus. See Sacti. : 

APA SAHIB, a raja of Nagpur, who was de- 
feated by the Indian army at the battle of Beeta- 
buidee, on the 26th December 1817, His real 
name was Mudaji Bhon: and he had succeeded 
to power by strangling ji. Apa Sabib with 
his two chief ministera were finally ordered bj 
the Governor-General to be sent to Allahabad, 
but on the night of the 12th-13th May 1818, 
Apa Sahib eseaped, and took refuge in Gondwann, 
where the Pe him against all offers 
for him to be delivered up. Whilst in Gondwana, 
‘Chain Shah and other of the Gond chiefs, and many 
parties, to the extent of 20,000 Pindari, Mah- 
rattas, and Arabs, joined him, or acted against 
the British in small parties in the valleys of the 
Nerbadda, the Tapti, and the Purna rivers; but a 

an of operations was matured by Lieut.- 
Gol J.W, Adam, who in Febranry 1819 pene: 
‘teated into the mountains from the 
bain Shah prisoner, and Apa Sabi 

ur, from which he again fied to 

ingh’s protection, and finally to that of the raja 
of Jodhpur, where he died, ‘almost forgotten, in 
1840. Bhonsla, 

APASTAMBA, an ancient writer on Hindu 

and law, author of Sutras connected with 
the black Yajur Veda and of » Dharma-Sastra, 
‘These were translated by G. Buhler. Two recen- 
sions of the Taittiriya Sanbita are ascribed to him 
or his school.—/ewson, 

APASTAMBA, a Hindu ascetic mondioant, 
follower of the doctrines of Patanjali, Ho ia anid 
to have retained a posture so immoveable, that the 
birds built their nests in his bair.— Ward, iv, p. 30, 
APATE. See Insecta. 


‘APAYATRITA. Sansx, One who baa lost 
caste, and cannot therefore inherit. 








APE, 

Ki s+ « «Erutor. Eubbi, . Pars. 

Est Kop, | 7 Ea sien, 
ere. HRD, Korango, aM 

Bek, || Ll onums otis : Te 





‘Apes form the sub-family Simianw of the 
ily Simiadss or Monkeys, of the natural order 
Primates. Apes are ropresented in Borneo and 
Sumatra, by Simia mono and 8. eatyrus. The 
ancient Egyptians are said to have worshippe 
monkeys, aud some of them in India are still 
reverenced by Hindus. Various kinds of Ape 
seem to have been made known to the Hebrews, 
Greeka, and Romane, by specimens brought from 
Africa and India; me porn to the Hebrews: 
ably from India, the Hebrew name Koph being 
Rlmnost the same as the Sanskrit Kepi. — Haris. 





‘See Maromalis, . : 

“APHIS, a tribe of insocte; one species of China 
is supposed to produce oak-gaila. coffer, 
the Setfelousd ie found in small comavanities on 
the young shoots and on the under side of the 
lesves of the cocos-nut tree, but the injuries it 
occasions areinsigniseant. | Firminger anys (p48) 
& species of Aphis is the most injurious of all the 
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APHORISMS. 
many insect enemies of the eagar-cane, It usu 
ally appears after long-continued dry weather, and 
foore notices 


disappears on a downpour of rain, 
A Tekrasingha and A. pistacess. See Insects. 

APHORISMS or Sutra are the usual mode 
of instruction followed in the Hinda Vedas, litur- 
gical books whose sacred character Hindus till 
acknowledge. Sutra were adopted in the fourth 
period of the Hindu progress, about B.c. 1000, 
and the ceremonial prescriptions were reduced to 
& more compact form od to 8 tore precise and 
acientific system, The aphorisms of the Nyaya 
Philosophy. of the Mimanes and Yoga, were re- 
printed im Sanakrit and English about the middle 
‘of the 19th century, by Professor James Ballan- 
tyne of the Benares College Mar Muller. 

APHRODISIACS, Severaloriental raceseagerly 
search for substances of this nature, and parts of 
fishes, insects, moliuscs, and plants have a high 
reputation, With the Chincse, the gelatinous fins, 
air-bladders of fish, the nests of a spccies of 
awallow, and some molluscs, are greatly esteemed, 
also musk-rate’ tails. 

APIACEE of Lindley, the Umbelliferm of 
Juvaion, are the celery tribe of plants. They 
number above 1000 specica; upwards of 130 be- 
long to tho §, and E, of Asia; several are uscd 

ieinally. 

‘APIS, the sacred bull of Egypt, was chosen by 
the pricsts of Memphis for its black and white 
spots; and Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolie, 
Jad nearly similar marke ‘The Jews, in pre 
ing thelr water of purifeation, were ordered, in 
Num. xix. 2, to kill a red heifer without a spot. 
Amongst the Egyptians, the solemnities at tho 
burial of Apis were aotirely Bacchic. The priesta 
did not wear the nebris or deer skin, but they 
wore the panther skin, and carried Thyrsus staves. 
‘The sacred bul! of the Hindus, Nandi, the vahan 
of Siva, is carvod in black stone, seated, looking 
‘at the lingan.— Bunsen, i, 432. See ifice. 

APIUM GRAVEOLENS. Linn. Celery. 
Karefa, . . . . Ana, | Bhut » . . . Hinp. 

‘Thia temperate climate plant, serid and 
poisonous when wild, is much cultivated wher- 
ever Ew settle, and is grown in India 
in the cold weather. Its seeds are sold as medi 
cine in every bazar of India, Ite cescntial oil, 
dissolved iu strong spirit, forms an casence a 
drop of which suffices to flavour a turean of soup, 
—Voigt, 20; O'Sh, 357; Stewart. 

APIUM INVOLUCRATUM, Jazb. 


























Ohanoo, Khadooni, Bea. | Aymud, . . . . Hixn, 
Cultivated in gardens in Bengal for tho seed, 
which is used in dict and medicine. Its fruit very 





hot and carminative, good in dyspepsia, much 
used in all masalihs.—Koxb. ; Dr. Irvine ; 'O'Sh, 

APJOOLA. Hixp. A mixed fabric of cotton 
and vill, made at Dacca. 







‘The root is exported from India to China, whers 
it in used as incense. There are two kinds, viz 
Kust-i-chirin and Kast-i-talkh. It haa been re- 
ferred to Aucklandia costus, Falconar, also to 
Costus arabicus and C. speciosus. 
APOCYNACES, « natural order of trees and 
Ghraba, including nomrly 100 genera, with sboat 
400 apecica, about half of which are found in the 





APOLLODOTUS. 


SE, of Asia, Arabia, Ceylon, the Poninsulas of 
Tndia and Malacca, Bengal, Nepal, and Jara, The 
‘Apocynaces: abound in a milky juice, with which 
some acrid principle is frequently combined, 
rendering the whole suspicious and many highly 
dangerous; bat the milk of the Hya-hya, or milk- 
treo of Demerara, and of a specics of Tabern- 
montana, Arnott, are said to be innocuous. In 
Sumatra, Ureeola elastica yields caoutchoue, aa A. 
‘Vahea does in Madagascar; and bird-lime is pre- 
pared from the Voacanga, aé in India, from specie 
of Fions. Nerium immn yields a strong fibre, 
ete. Willoughbeta edulis also yields caoutchouc, 
Several yield good timber, ightis i 
which for ite lightness and stren; 
making palanquins in the south, while in the north 
of India thet of W. mollissima is used by turner. 
Holarthens pubescens (koora) yields a light wood, 
and species of Strychnos, some of superior quality. 
The bark and seeds of Wrightia antidyeenterica 
have long been employed hy the Asiatios, and are 
the Tiway and lissan-ul-ssafeer of the Arabs. The 
Hindus call it indurjuo, and distinguish the seeds 
4 the name of indurjuo shireen (mild) from those 
of Holarthena antidysenterics and H. pubssoens, 
which they call indurjuo talkh (bitter). 
frutescens is sometimes used ni a aubsti- 

tate for sarsaparilla; and Ophioxylon serpentinum 
has derived tls specific name from ita employment 
in snake-bites. Ono of the shes the 
Iancewood of Moulmein, » tree found all over the 
provinces. The Karena make bows of it, but 
fer Cassia fintuls, Mr. Mason says the treo 
belongs to the dogbane tebe, and ie not at all 
to Guatteria virgata, the lauoewood of 
commerce, The principal genora of the E. Indies 











are:— 
Allamands, jchysianthus, | Ranwolfin, 
‘Alstonia, Berta Rejonn. 
Glipiarram, | ebsecarpes, | Tabor 

onrpus. al q 
Gtrlaens | taba. ‘a 
Corbers. Leuconvtis. | Thevetin, 
Gereorme, Melodimus. rcoole, 

Vlocarpam. | Nerium. ines. 

ioxylon. | Willoughbela 
Eel Plumiers, Wrigh 
Echites, | 


—Mason's Burma; Royle, Him, Bot, 271; Vol 

‘APOCYNUM JUVENTUS, Smith, the Ho- 
shau-wu of the Chinese, grows in Su-chau-fa, 
Kang-su, Kwang-tung, snd Kwang-si. Its root 
is believed by the Chinese to prolong life, and it 
is used internally medicinally.—Smith. 

APOLLO of the Greeks is the analogue of the 
Hindu Krishna, whose favourite place of resort 
was a tract of country around Agra, snd prin 
cipally the plains of Muttra, where Kriahna and 
the nine Gopia, evidently the nine Muses, um~ 
ally wpent the night in dancing. Krishna, Hindos 
say, slew the Naga make; and the Apollo of the 
Grecks was surnamed Nomios, or the and 
Opifer in Italy, who fed the herds of Admetua, and 








alow the serpent Python, The Apollo of Edens 


also was called Monimos. He was identical at 
Babylon with the Phoenician god Eamun, Krishna 
sod is Gopia are represented se well in their 
characters of Apollo and the Muses, ax in those 
of the can and the planets in bermonious move- 
mente round him —Coleman. 


APOLLODOTUS. Of the Greek snocsssars to 
Eucratides, Apollodotas and Menander alone are 
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APOLLONIUS. 


mentioned by classical authorities Ay 
ruled in Patalene, Syrastrene, and Larice about 
gc. 165. According to Colonel Tod, the Yavan, 
or Greek princes, who apparently continued to 
rule within the Indus after the Christian era, were 
either the remains of the Bactrian dynasty, or the 
independent kingdom of Demetrius or Apoliodotus, 
‘who ruled in the Panjab, having ag their capital 
changed by Demetrius to Euthymedia. 

Bayer saya, in his Hist. Reg. Bact. p. 84, that, 
according to Claudius Ptolemy, there was a town 
within the Hy sspes, yet nearer the Indus, called 
Sagala, also Euthymedia; but he ‘doubts 
that Demetrius called it Euthydemia from bis 
father, after bis death and that of Menander. 
oes is conjectured by Colonel Tod to be the 
han] of the Yadu race when driven from 

ian, and he supposes that the Yu-chi or 
Yurti, who’ were fixed there from Contral Asia 
in the fifth century, and if 0 early as the second 
century, when Ptolemy wrote, may bave originated 
the change to Yuti-media, the ‘ Central Yuti.’ Nu- 
merous medals, chiefly found within the probable 
limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either be- 
Jong to these princes or the Parthian kings of Mina- 











APSARAS. 


‘and other purposes, A. xcuminata, fusiformis, lati 
folia, and lanceolata, are small trees of Ceylon.— 
Thocaites, p. 268; Reddome, FL. Sy. p. 286. 
APOSTLE is'a term sometimes applied in 
European literature to Mahomed, but his followers 
‘only recognise the appellationa of Paighambar and 
Rassul Allah, the Meseenger of God. 
APPA. Taw, Apupa, Tex, Unieavened cakes 
of rice four and cocoa-nut milk, called Hoppers 
APPA Ter, Appan, Tax; Apa, Maun A 
term of respectful address, a father, as Ranguppa; 
Govind Apa. | Appa in Tulava means mother 
APPEL. Mrieat. Premna integrifolia, Rozb. 
APPER, one of three celebrated votatien of 
a, who composed a portion of the poem Deva- 
which forme part of the Tamil Veds, 
APPLACARAM. Taw, Barilla, 
APPLE is a term applied, in Tndia, to the 
fraita of several plants,—Cashew apple, Custard 
apple, Love apple, Pine apple, Rose apple, Greater 
ood apple, Lesser wood eppie, the apple proper, 
Pyrus malus. The apples of Solomon's Song are 
the quinces or the Cydonia vulyaris, ‘The apple- 
tree of Australia is the Angophora lanceolata, 
‘The common apple, Pyrus walus, 

















gra on the Indus, The Jegends are in Greek on ‘Tuffab, Mais.) Seb, Soo, . Hom, P 
one aide, and in tho Sassanian character on the re- Pin-Kwob, Cain. | Pom, 6 2... 
vorso. ‘The names of Apollodotus and Menander Hws-btag, 

have been deciphered, and the titles of *Great Son > >: Sassx. 
4 our, and other epithet sdopted by ‘This i» msinrlized in several parts of India 
Lowover, ressmble'the Parthian, These Greeks 1% China, it is cultivated in Honan, Peb-chib-l, 


and Parthians must have gradually into 
the Hindu population.— Tod's ajasthan, i. p. 233. 
See Greeks of Asin; Kabal, 

APOLLONIUS of Tyana, lived about s.p. 50. 
It is related in his Indian travels that Phraotes, 
who ruled over the kingdom which Porushad 
swayed, spoke Greek, and was versed in all the 
literature and philosophy of Greece. In his life 
by Philostratus, he ia stated to have visited the 

on the hills north of Sri-nagara, now 
called Triloci Narayana, near the Kedara Ganga. 
Their chief, Jarchas, stated that Ethiopians had 
resided here under a ruler, Ganges, and that 
they migrated to Egypt. | Doubia exiet as to Apol- 
lonius having visited India, or Ethiopia, or Babylon. 





APONOGETON MONOSTACHYON. Wilide. 
Gane Knlangs, . Oar. Koti Knlangu,. Tam. 
Phechoo, . . - Hiren. Ketti Gadda? ‘Te 
Kakangt, ‘Saxsx. | Name Dampa, 





‘A perennial aquatic plant of the Peninsula of 
India, growing in shallow standing water and the 
bede of tanks, flowering during the rainy season. 
The natives are very fond of the small tuberous 
roota aa an article of diet. Several species grow 
in still, aweet watery places of India. Roxburgh, 
4, 211, mentions A. echinatum, A. microphyllum, 
growing in the Bhutan mountains, A. undulatum 
in ‘A. eriapus, Thunb., of India and N.S, 
‘Wales, haa taberous roots, small but starchy, and 
of excellent taste—Von Mueller; Ainslie ; Roz- 


burgh; Madr, Ez. Jur. Rep.; Useful Plants. 
ROSA. LINDLEYANA. Wight. 
Lindleyana, W. Zc. 


‘Scmpa 4 
Sulla, Burro, . . Can. | Kabelis, 2. 
This tree ig abundant throughout Coorg and the 
TeonahoeP Ne Mactan western forty to Bombay, 
rol tthe western forests, in re 
also 12 Ceylon, ap to 2000 foct; acid it is alee 
found in Sikkim. The wood is in use for building 


Hup-eh, Bhun-teh-fu, and Ho-kien-fu, 
PPOCOVAY. Taw. Bryonia rostrata, 

APPROVERS, in India, “aro criminals who 
have been tried’ and convicted as having be- 
longed to a band of Thug murderers or Dacoita, 
but who, having made a full confession of their 
crimes (in some individual cases amounting to tho 
murders of aa many as cighty persons), and baving 
denounced their associates, have recived a con- 
ditional pardon, 

APRANG, also Rangvharat, Dam-ul-akwayn, 
sod Hira-dakban, 8 gum rosin, a beautiful kind 
of kino, brought to Ajmir from Bombay; con- 
sidered very astringent.” It ia given in intostinal 
hemorrhages, and fs also used in enamelling on 
gold; four tola one rupec.—Irvine, Ajmir, p. 126, 

APRICOT, Pranus Armeniaca. 

Barkuk, . . . Aman is 
Bukur-Kobani, Boxuan. 





Kin-hang, Hang-jin, Cat hel be 
in-hang, , CAIN, joooon, Tn 
Hwang, Sy Misbeminh,Zard-Atu, Panis 
bri ~ . + "Be Badom Koh, . | 
Chinara, Cholu,! Hmat. Alburicoque, ° Be, 
In I the tree bos been naturalized. Tho 





fruit is greatly esteomed in Porsia, Syria, Arabia, 
Afgt itan, ete. Moorcroft mentions ten varieties 
grown in Ladakh, all of them raised from seed, 
‘except one, which is budded. The stonoa are 
as ‘Sari’ in the Himalaya, and called also * Maghz 
Khubanj.’ Apricot oil (Raughan-i-kaubani), of the 
finest kind, ia made by expression from the kernels, 
It is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and smells 
strongly of bydrocyanic acid, of which it contains 
usually about 4 per cent. This is a hill product 
near Signs, and near Kanswar, se also near é 
—Powell's' Handbook, vol. i. 'p. 422; Dr. Royle; 
Barco, BAO, Meaterasi Peseta, Var ste. 
‘APSARAS. Saxsx. In Hindu mythology, 
nymphs of Swarga, the celestial court of Indra, 
celestial dancers, celebrated for their beauty. 
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APTA. 


Amongst them is Rembha, the poy 
the Hindus, and some others are 


floating clouda of the upper aky, or personifica- 
tions of the vapours extracted by the sun, In 
Indra’s court they are forty-four in number,— 
thirty-four worldly and ten divine,—and arranged 
in fe gana or bands. ‘They are, the types 
of the swan maidens of German folk-lore. ey 
answer also to the Pari of the ancient Persians, 
and the damscle called in the Koran, Hur-ul- 
mm, the antelope-eyed Huri. Sir William 

fonea thus describes them in Swarga :— 

“Now, while each ardent Cinnars persusdes 

‘The soft-eyed Apsara to break the dance, 

And lends her loth, yet with love-boaming glance, 

To banks of marjoram and chanopac shades, 

Gelantial genii tow'rd their king advance, 

eall'd by men, in heav'n Gandharves namod.” 

According to Kshatriya belief, Kehatriya war- 
Tiors slain in battle are transported to Indra's 
heaven by thesc Apsarases. Manu, vii. 89, ea 
‘Those rulers of the earth, who, desirous af de- 
fending ench other, exert their utmost strength 
in battle, without ever averting their faces, ascend 
after death directly to heaven.’ And in Book 
ii. 19 of the Nala, Indra says, ‘Why are no 
warriors slain now-a-days, that I sec none arriving 
in heaven to honour #a my guests? '—Coleman, 
Hind. Myth. ; Sir Witham Jones, Hymn to India, 
vol. xii. B 270 aud 273; Willams’ Story of 
Nala, Pi 
APTA, Maun Bauhinia parviflora, B, race- 


mown. 

APTERA. Example, ficas and lico. Soe Insects, 

APTIMUN, Hixn, Also Amr-Bel, A yellow- 
coloured parasite croeper, often set: on babul trees 
all over India, The entire plant is used in native 
medicine, in mani or muzil, a diluent form of 
medicine, employed preparatory to giving a purge. 
‘The Aptimun Wilayti is an extract of the Apt 
mun plant from Botnbay, and used in the same 
way as the plant.—Jrvine, Ajmir, p. 125. 

QUA MARINE. 
Belg aa Bua: | Fates kal, . 
Zemarrad, Paws. 

This is found in tho south of India, where it 
classed as an inferior emerald. Chrysoberyl is 
found among the Tora hills near Rajniabal, on 
the Banas, in irregular rolled pieces, small, and 
of a light green colour. These stones are sold as 
emeralds by tho natives under the namo of 3 
but the native dealers aro aware that 




















Tam, 








are 
softer than tho real emerald of India, which is 
generally groen-coloured corundum. ‘The oriental 
emerald is often seen in Barma, but beryl and 
emeralda are brought from the north of Ava. 
AQUEDUCTS, in 8.E. Asia, are chiefly known 
a0 nnderground tunuellings, designated throughout, 


Persia, Beluchistan, and India as Kanat and Karez. 
AQUILARIA apa BR. Aloes-wood. 
iui, > ARAB. 








Yollanjuy, . Agar, ‘Hn, 
X osiny at, Ayakorehi, ©» Fas 
x a Bess. ian "Matar. 

. > ENa. Kaya gabru, 

= ‘Sansx 

Fa $e cgare, . Tm 
‘HIND. 

immense trea, ® native of the 


mountainous tracts E.and S.E. from Silbet, in 
Jat. 24° and 25° N. Roxburgh mentioned that 
the real Calambac or Agailochum of the ancients 


AQUILINE. 


‘Venns of | is farnished from this tree; and though, in bis 
ibed to be! 
of inconceivable loveliness. They symbolize the v 


timo, small quantities of the fragrant resinous 





from Silhet, Dr. Mason also is of opinion 
that the A. agallocha produces the fragrant. lign- 
aloes, or wood-aloes, which ia offered for sale in 
all the bazars on the Tenaseerim coast, and ia 


islands, It is imported into Mergui 
race, who, a8 they profit from the trade, endea- 
your to keep all in ignorance of the tree from 
which they obtain it. The Hebrew and Greek 
names are ‘derived from the Indian name of the 
tree, agil, Sanskrit agara and agaru,’ The chief 
consumption of aloe-wood is iam and China, 
where it is burned in the templos It was used 
in Napoleon's imperiat palaces aa incense, The 
wood is heavy, yellowish - white, shaded with 
green; fibrous, spongy, and resinous; ita taste 
aromatic, ite odour in combustion very agreeable. 
—O'Shanghnessy ; Mason; Malcom's Tr.i. p. 191 ; 
Royle's Tit, Ind. Bot. 172; Rorb.; Voigt; Vege- 
tale Kingdom; Mad, Ex, Jur. Reporte. Soe Aod. 

AQUILARIA MALACCENSIS, Lam. 

A ovate of Botat | Bois @Aigle of Malusca, 

‘This tree is a pative of Malacca, China? and 
Ceylon? It haa a whitish timber. ohare 
seems inclined to regard this as identical with 
A. agallochum of Silhet, but others eoogniso itas 
3 ae ee sparen —Narh, ii, 422; Voigt, 806; 

7. Kingdom, 629. 
outta SECUNDARIA? This tree has 
a white and inodorous timber, but when diseased, 
beams resinous matter said to be the true 
e- 
AQUILARIA SINENSIS. 5; I 
« ‘Ophloepermun Bineass, Loureto, 
Pasmou, . . . CHIN. | Pabanuh-yang, .  OnIN. 

A tree of China. —Toigt, 

AQUILEGIA. In India, several species aro 
known as ornamental flowering planta. Their 
name, literally, the Water Gatherer, ia because 
the leaves collect water in their hollow.—H. f. ¢t 
T.p 44; Veg. King. p.18; Voigt; Riddell, 

AQUILINA, a sub-family of the family Fal- 
gonide, comprising the True Eagles, the Kite 
Eagles, the Hawk Eagles, the Serpent Eaglos, 
Fishing Eagles, as under :— 


1, True Eactes, 
Aquila chrysaetor, Linn., The Golden Eagle. 
Falco chryanetos, Linn., Gould, Blyth, Horsf. 
in. 


by the Selang 















BK 
Burkut, . . . Tartaz. | Bear coote of Atkinson. 
Tt inhabits the greater part of northern and 
central Europe, Asia, America, and haa been 
fonnd in the Himalaya. In Central Asia, it ix 
trained by the Kirghis and other nomades to kill 


= antelopes, 


‘Aquila imperiatis, Bechst., Tmperial Eagle. 
Falco im; Bechster, Gould, Blyth, Jerdon. 





Bro, . . . , . Buxa, | Jumis,Jumbis, . Hip. 
‘The imperial engle ranges in the south of 


AQUILINE, 


Europe, North Africa, West and North Asia; it 
inhabits the Himalaya, is not uncommon in central 
India and on the table-land of India, but is rare 
in the Dekhan. 

Aquila nevia, Gmel., The Spotted Eagle. 


AQUILINE. 


Limnaetus cristatelius, Temm., Crested Hawk Eagle. 
Ag Bubs Ze Blots Jord. | ¥, cirshatas, @mel 


oc rin |Jatu Bhsiri,, . . Ta, 
Found throughout central and southern India, 


Paleo nevis, Omel., Blyth, Horsf., Gould. Bengal, East and West Ghats, and Himalaya. 
a malannatus, Sav. Limnactus Nepaiensis, Hodg., Spotted Hawk Eagle. 
. ee ee ees Neprignss, var. oristate, Hodgs., Blyth 
Balareet Jigadbey. Bava. | Kalfangs, «Hem. orientalis, Zemm. and Schlegel. 
nego, te + Buor. | Keuzha, . . Curt, Lar, 


at is is found i in the enh, and ‘west of Europe, 
North Africa, and West Asia, and throt it 
India, portal ‘in the neighbourhood of caltiva~ 
tion, tanks, marshes, and paddy fields, and eommon 
in the Bund 

Aquila ane, Gray, The Tawny Eagle, 
‘Aquila ta, Gray and Hard, 

} vindiana, Franklin, Jerdon. 
3 navioides, Blyeh, Horyf. 


‘Wokhab, Hip. Salwa,. . 2. s ‘Te, 
AM. Tam. Dholwn  ” of the Waonz, 
‘Alawa, ‘Tat. Bursawal of the YEREALA, 


It is found throughout the greater 
except in the moro moist and wooded portions, 
but is unknown in Bengal and the Malabar coast, 
and does not extend into the Indo-Chinose 
countries, Tt is s very noisy, sbrill-screaming 
bird. It builds on high trees. 

‘Aquila hastata, Leas, The Long-legged Eagle. 
Splzaetus punctatus, Jerd. | Lemnaetus anicolor, Blyth, 
diyagla, Gutimar, “Hxen, | Pahari Tina, . 

"A. small, handsome eagle of Bengal and the 
south of India. 

Aguila pennata, Gmel., The Dwarf Eagle. 


mila minute, Brehm. milnoidos, Jerd. 

Ae a gti strophtains Hodge 

Ganten sagt, ‘xo, Gilbri mar, Bp, 
Pupja pre, ‘Tam. 

Bagi Stunic, Ronin, Oouatal ged ‘Tr. 


a eagle is found in the south of Europa, North 
‘est Asia, and throughout Tada, fre- 
seen 


groves of ‘trees, gardens, and cultivated 
crows readily fy aan ‘inguish it, and pursue 
it clamorously. 

2, Krre Eaatzs, viz. 


Neopus Malaiensis, Reinwardt, The Black Eagle. 
Faloo, Reinw,, Bah oe Jerd. fadge., Brora. 
‘Aquila perniger, Hodge, | Nisastus ovivorus, Jerd. 
‘Hougong, . » Buor, | Adavi nalla Gedda, Tet. 
Lakmong Bong, = | 

Tt occurs in the ‘tly and jungly districts of 
India, in Malabar, Wynad, Western Ghats, Neil- 
ghorries, Contral India, and Himalaya. 


8. Hawk Eacuss, viz 
Nitoetus Bonet, Tom.» Crstose Hawk Eagle. 


pie a Nis grande ‘Hodge. 

Hr is. grandis, 

seh rv, N. nivens, Jerd. 

Peacock killer,. . Ewa, Rajell, . . . . Tam. 
Hare do., we, Kundélislawa, > Tet. 


‘isp. 
Thia magnificent eagle is found throughout India 
in hilly and jungly districts, 
Limnectus ninees, Tenn. 
aloo p Horef., Bist, 
‘Nisectus iC 
of Bee has been found in the 
eon the Himalaya and Calcutta, 


‘The Sadat 





‘This splendid’ hawk cagle has been foand 
te Himalaya, Darling, tho Khaya i aad 
Limnaetus Kienierii, De Spare, 

Astor, De 1, Blyth, Horsf. 
par, Ted onthe Lyt? ty Hore. 

This beautiful rotons bellied hw eagle has 
boon found in the Himalaya, Darjiling, and Central 
India. Another specios ia L, Coligntas, Horsfeld. 

4. Serrent Facts. 


Circaetus Galticus, Gm., Common Serpent Engle. 
©. bracbydactylus, ager, Se Sykes, Jerd. 
yt, 


Faloo, Gmel., Gould, Hortj. 
rail. . , Baso. | Parnula-gedday «ita 
Maly Can, | Rawal, of the Waon, 


Kondatele of Yenxara. 





lu, ‘a3, 
Fonnd all over India, generally in open plat 
iss cise food 8 snakes, em mca  Henrda bat 
crabs, rats, irds, froga, cent! 
and lange insects, They havo been aught ee 
ground with their claws on the anake's head, its 
body coiled round the bird's wings, 





ts 





era. 
Rovalenalt, Hodea. 


Buteo basha, Frankl 
B, melanatus, 


iat bel Sub ehear, Dx Brno. Botta Ge 

Hiwp. Murayaln, .” ° 
1 TERR, Nuiepumula goada, ae 
Tt is found all over India, in jungly districts ; 


Botta Genda, . . Senne. 
Goom, . 


also in Asam and Burma,” It lives on amakea, 
lizards, frogs, and large insceta; it has a plaintive, 


wild ery. 
‘Spilornis bacha, Dandia, the F. bido, Lory, 
inhabits Java and Sumatra, 
Spilornis spilogaster, Blaine, India and Ceyton. 
_Spilornis holaspitus, Vigore, inhabite the Philip» 
pines. 
5. Sea Eactes or Fisning EAGues, 
Pandion hatietus, Linn., The Osprey. 
P. Indious, Hodge. | P. fuvialis, Sam, 
Bt Fe cE 
eral, dal ‘AM. 


. Heggall abe Yeats, 
The fish hawk of Europe, Asia, and 

spread all over Indis; it is’ frequently robbed of 

ita prey by the Halimtus leucogaster, 

Poliogtus ichthycetur, Horef., White-tailed Eagle, 

Halon, Hor, Blyth. "al, humbens, Hodge 

Bandion, Horg. Tehthy bygrae bisolor, Gray. 

Haliptas J i, Hrodgs. 

‘Pandion lineatus, Jerd, css, Hong 

Te is spread over m me r 

Burma, and sll the Malsy nda Sac age 
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AR. 
food ia fish, but it carries off birds, as teal and 
ducka. 

Polioxtus, sp. 


Pontaetus humilis, Zemm, | Iehthyctus nanus, Blyth. 
A native of Malacca and the islands, 


» — slbipes, Hodge, 
ss» Inneeolatas, Hodgs. 
unicolor, Gray, Hard, 
Bala koral, . Bunc, Mache rang, . Hirxp, 
Machkoral, + ‘Kokna, Ugus, Kou, 
‘Machmanga, Hixp. 


This fino fish eagle ia abundant in Bongal, and 
found in all the north of India, ascending the 
Ganges and the Indus rivers. It lives on fish, 
‘put ents also snakes, turtle, cte. 

Hatietus leucogastcr, Gn., Grey-backed Sea Eagle. 
Blagrus lencogaster, Blyth. 
" *Deiting Ferd. 
tus, Ieapics, Gould. 
Gm. 


+, maxitimus, 
Toiithysetus cultrungis, Blyth. 


Faloo blagraus, 








Kohassa, Samp mar, Hiwp, | Alan, . » Tam, Tee. 
Found all over India, Burma, Archipelago, but 
chiefly on tho coasta, and up somo af the 


rivers; lives ou sea-snakes, fish, rata, crabs. It 
habitually robe the osprey.--Jerdon, Birds, i. pp. 


AR Tax. A river; a common postfix in 
Tamil countrics, as Pal-nr, Ady-ar, etc. Ar, a 
river, ia early Seythic or Kushito Babylonian, and 
the word is found in the Ar-Malchar of Pliny and 
the Ar-Mucales of Abydenus, terms used to desig- 
nate the Nabr-Malcha, or royal river of authors. 
—Ravel. i, 2. 

‘AR, an ancient word entering very extensively 
into the lan, nas the Indo-Germanie races, 
and aupposed to be the source of the term Aryan, 
It seems to be connected with the original term 
for one of the first of avocations, namely, plough- 
ing and the plough. In the western hemisph 
the answer will be remembered which wns sni 
by the Delphic oracle to Myson, when Anacharsis 
inquired who was tho wisest man in Greece: ‘He 
‘who is now ploughing his felds.’ Into the Indo- 
Germanic languages the word haa been adopted 
ia various ways connected with the earth, the 
fields, ploughing, aud ficld implements. © The 
root ar meaua to plough, to open the soil; and 
from it wo havo the Latin arare, tho Greek 
ar-oun, the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the 
Russian ora-ti, the Gothic ar jan, the Anglo- 
Saxon er-jav, the modern English to ear. Shak- 
spere saya (Richard 11. iii. 2), ‘To ear the Jand 
that bas some ‘hope to grow.’ From this we have 
the name of the plough, or the instrument of 
earing—-in Latia, ara-trum ; id’ Greek, aro-tron ; 
in Bohemian, oradto: in Lithuanian, ‘arklas; in 
Cornish, aradar; in Welsh, arad; in’ Old Norse, 
ardhr, ‘In Old Norse, however, ardhr, meaning 
originally the plough, enxme to mean earnings or 
wealth, “the onal ‘being, in early times, the 
ost exeantial possession of the peasant; in 
same manner ag the Latin name for money. 
act of ploughing ia called aratio in Latin, arosis in 
Greek; and Max Muller believes that aroma, in the 
senge of perfume, had the same origin, for what 
-ia gweeter -or more aromatic than the smell of 
a ploughed field? A more primitive formation 
of the root ar eeemn to be the Greek era, earth; 









ARABIA. 


the Sanskrit ira; the Old High-German ero; the 
Irish ire, irionn. | It meant originally the ploughed 
land. Besides, the simple ar in Old Norse moana 
ploughing and labour, and the Old High-German 
‘art haa likewise the senae of ploughing. Apevpe: 
and arvum, a field, would certainly have to ba 
referred to the root at, to plough. The English 
word plough, the Slavonic ong, has been identi- 
fied with the Sanskrit plava, hip, and with the 
Greek ploion, ship—AMuller's Lectures, p. 242; 
Taylor's Words and Places; Miller's Chips, 1864. 

ARA,. Serrurc. Amountain, The word isnot 
to be found in any Sanskrit dictionary with this 
signification, yet it appears to ba a primitive root 

ng such meaning, as we have Ar-budha, 
ill of Buddba; Aravalli, hill of strength; Ara- 
vindha, hill of limit. 

ARABIA, in the 8.W. of the continent of Asia, 
ja about 1430 miles long and 1200 miles broad. 
Tee anciont Greok and Roman geographers divided 
Arabia into A. Felix, A. Petra, and A. Deserta, 
‘The first nearly corresponds to the modern Yemen, 
butincluded Mabrah and Hadramant; the second, 
the modern Hejaz; the third extending N.E. from 
‘A. Felix as far as the Euphrates, Some oriental 
authors, however, have included the whole pen- 
insula under Yemen and Hejaz; while others, 
into Yemen and Hejaz, Nejd, tho Tehama and 
Yemana. Hadramaut, Mahrah, Shehr, and Oman 
have also been reckoned independent provinces 
by some, while others include them in the two 
great divisions, Yomen and Hejaz. It is also known 
to the people as the Balad-ul-Arab and Jazira-ul- 
Arab, "It has a central table-land surrounded by 
‘a desert ring, sandy to the south, west, and east, 
and stony to the north, This outlying circle is in 
ite turn girt by aline of mountains, low and sterile 
mostly, but in Yomen and Oman of considerable 
height, breadth, and fertility ; while, beyond these, 
bordered by th 














a narrow rim of coast is 1 sea. Tho 
middle table-Jand occupics half the peninsula, and 
the whole of Arabia is about two-thirds cultivated 
or cultivable, the remaining third being irreclaim- 
able desert, All the western parts of the Arabian 
peninsula, from Suez to Aden, including Pales- 
tine, the Hejaz, Mecca, and Yemen, are often 

‘en of ag uominally subject to the Othoman 
Empire; but at Mr. Palgrave’s visit, the more 
northerly parts, from Jat, 26° te 82° N. into the 
Syrian detert, and eastwards to the Euphrates, 
‘were subject to the king of Shammar, the more im- 
portant of whose territory surrounded Jabl Sham- 
mar; and the Wababi king owned the tract from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf westward to the 
Hejas, with Shammar on the north, and the great 
desert on the south, The sway of the king of 
‘Oman extended along the eastern shores from 
Bahrein to Dofra. Mesopotamia, Irak, and the 
plains north of Palmyra are part of Arabia, 
forming with the Hadad a region uniform in its 
physical features and in the race which inbabite 
it. The Shammar, Anazeh, and the Montefik 
tribes ere as purely Arabian as their kinsmen of 
Nea, and the of the Euphrates and the 


vilng ers. 
The Jof as those of the Hejaz and Yemen. The 


of northern Arabia, since the 1th century, have, 
however, been iy fought for by i 

tribes. But up to 1880 the Shammar were mpreme 
in tamia, and the more powerfal Anazeh 
in the Hamad and as far north a8 Aleppo. Since 
1862, the Turkish Government have marched 
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down the valley of the Euphrates, and taken 
salty pomsetion of Jaber and Deyr; and several 
tribes have since taken to agricultare.’ The Sham- 
mar Bedouin of Mesopotamia have above twenty 
sections, in all about 12,000 tents. Their allied 
‘ribes, tine in number, have about 80,000 tents. 
The Anazeh Bedouin have nine sections, in all 
27,500 tenta, with four allied tribes possessing 
2400 tenta. The Amour, Aduan, Aluin, Beni 
Sakkhr, Lehep, Sherarat, and Saleb are inde- 

endent tribes of the upper desert and Hamad. 
Bnder tho partial control of the pashalik of 
Baghdad are six tribes, amongst them Montefik, 
with 8000 tents, partly Bedouin, partly Fellah, 
inhabiting Irak. 

‘The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are 9 from two atocks,—Kab- 
tan, whom they claim to be tho same with Joktan 
or Yoktan, the con of Eber; and Adnan, de- 
econded in’a direct line from Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham and Hagar. The Arabs of the 
south are regarded as descendants of Kahtan, 
and those of the north, of Adnan, of the blood of 
Tshtnacl. Yoktan, according to Bansen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrud, and was the chief 
of the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
southwards. ‘Tradition, he says, points to the 
mountains of Armenia's the birthplace of the 
Arab and Cansanitish races. It is sup] that 
they travelled along the banks of the Tigris into 
‘Mesopotamia, from which a portion of them com- 
moneed a great migration southwards, the result 
of which was the fuundation of the primeval 
kingdoms of southera Arabia, the kingdoms of 
the Adites in Yemen, who believe that they came 
from the sacred north, and once li ina 
glorious garden of the earth, which they were to 
restore. fo southern Arabia, Yemen, Hadramout, 
and Oman, the people are more or less Himyarite 
in blood, history, aud civilisation. ‘The people 
now occupying ‘the peninsula are regarded by 
Captain Burton (Mecca, 41, 45) as of three dis- 
tinct races, viz. the aborigines of the country, 
who have been driven into the eastern and south- 
eastern wilds bordering upon the ocean ; second, 
1 Syrian or Mesopotamian stock, typified by Sheia 
and Joktan, that drove the indigene from the 
sholcert tenets of country. These favaders ail 
enjoy their conquests, representin, great 
‘rablan people, Aud, thirdly, an impare Egypto- 
Atab race, well personified by Ishmael, his son 
Nebajoth, and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac), that 

ited and still popalates the Sinaitic penin- 
sula. ‘The indigenes, he says, are sub-Caucasian 
tribes, which may still be met with in the pro- 
vince ‘of Mabrah, and generally along the coast 
woen Muscat and Hadramaut, The Mahrah, 
the Jenabab, and the Gara especially show a low 
dev it, for which hardship and privation 
only will not estisfactorily account. These are 
Arab-el-Arabah, for whose inferiority oriental 
fable accounts as usual by thaumaturgy. Dr. 
Carter, likewise, bas remarked the similarity 
between the lowest type of Bedouin and the 
indigenes of India, as represented by the Bhil and 
other jungle races (Burton, ii. pp. 20-$1). The 
Brine grant race, Burton says (ii, p. $1), 
‘were the Noachians, a great Chaldman or 
Taman olan, which catered Arabia about 5.0. 2200, 
drove before them the ancient inhabitants, and 
Scined the happier lands of the peninsula. This 
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race would correspond with the Arab-el-Muta- 
Arabab, or Arabicized Arabs of the eastern his 
torians. The third family, an ancient and a 
noble stock, dating from 5.¢. 1900, and typified in 
history by Ishmsel, still occupies the Sinaitie pen- 
insula. These Arabs, however, do not, and n6ver 
did, extend beyond the limita of the mountains, 

As a race, the Arabs have well-marked charso- 
tera, The ideal of the ancient Arab waa a fiery 
sonled, irresistible warrior, always in sight of 
his tribe, bold in ch, rapid with song and 
repartee, indulging in wine, feasting, gambliny 
and love of women, holding tears to be dis” 
gracefal, with limbs as iron as his armour, sup- 
porting without auffering the heat of the desert 
under an Arabian sun, delighting in the beauty 
and swiftness of his steed or of bis camel, impus- 
sioned for the chase, a match unarmed’ for the 
lion, indefatigable in combat, and routing like 
Antar whole armies with his single spear and 
shield, From the impulse and unity given by 
Mahomed, the world saw the Arabs issue from 
their naked deserts. Atall times impetuous, their 
energies were then concentrated to enforce belief 
‘at the point of the sword; and within twenty 
Sure ikey wasters Gyak Paledion, Egypt, 
and Peraia, the conquest of Persia being merely 
a prelude to further extension in the east, Maho- 
med’s death occurred at Medina on the 8th June 
632. Abn Bakr succecded as the temporal and 
spiritual bead, with the title of khalifah, The fall 
of Bosra opened the way to that of Damascus. 
‘The battle of Aizoadin, in 633, in which 50,000 
Christians are said to have fallen, decic the 
fate of the capital of Syria, In 634, Emessa and 
Balbec were taken, and Jerusalem capitulated 
to Omar, Aleppo fell 688, and the capture of 
Antioch comploted the conquest of Syria. Tho 
Dattle of jesin and the fali of Madain made tl 

Arabs masters of Persis to the banks of the Oxus, 

















and Alexandria fell to the forces of Amru. But 
from this time intrigues and it dissensions 
occurred. Omar wes assnssinnted ; his successor, 


Usman, daring an insurrection, was alain in his 
palace, at the age of 82 and the 36th of his rule. 
Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, the 
fourth khalifah, had a troubled rule, which ended 
in his assassination in a mosque at Kufa at the ago 
of 68; and his son Hasan was poisoned at Medina, 
at the instigation of Moawiyah. Krom A.D. 661 
the Ommiades ruled as khalifs, till 4.0. 750, in 
which year all the descendants of the house of 
Moswiyah were massacred during an insurrection 
in favour of the great-grandson of Abbas, uncle 
of Mahomed, who fixed his court at Kufah, and 
then at Hashemiah, on the Euphrates, His suc- 
cessor, Mansur, built and cocupied Baghdad, where 
the Abbeasides reigned till overthrown by Hulaku, 
grandson of Chengiz Khan, in the 19th century, 
after which event Arabia’ became a province. 
During the Khalifat of Umar in a.n. 15 or 16, but 
without his knowledge, a military expedition set 
out from Oman (Uman) to pillage the coasts of 
India. It appeats to have proceeded aa far as 
Tana, near Bombay. Usman sent an expodi 
tion against Baroach and against Debal, under hia 
brother, who failed disastrously. Umar disliked 
‘and forbade naval expeditions, a prohibition which 
was only relaxed in the time of Moawiyah. Ia 
A, 22, Abdullah, son of Amar, invaded i 
and took Kuwashir, the espital.’ Mahomed Kasim, 
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arms and policy, conquered the entire valley of 
6 Indus. He handed his conquesta to Temim, 
wwbo governed for 86 yeara tll the downfall of 
tho Ommiad khalifs, on which event the Arabs 
‘rere expalied:by the Boniva race f'n. 750, and 
ail the Arab conquests in India were restored 10 
tho Hindus, Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, waa 
ruled by the Sumra Rejputa till the end of the 
12th At an early dato after the Hiji 
they established a factory at Canton; and their 
numbers wero 20 great by the middle of the Sth 
ceatury, that in a.D. 758 they attacked and pil- 
laged, and fired the city, and fled to their ships. 
From periods dating back to many centuries before 
‘the Christian ora, the Arab race were keen traders, 
and to the present day they continue to settle 
wherever commercial transactions can be made 
profitably. Throughout eastern Africa, they and 
their descendants from mixed blood, occupy a pro- 
minent position, also iu the western parte of British 
India, and numbers of them are spread throughout 
the Eastern Archipelago. ‘They are prone to ex- 
citement, and partioalarly on matters of religion. 
Liver since the time of Mahomed. they have sent 
forth keen missionaries, and their proselytizing 
efforts have been, and’ continue to be, largely 
suocemful, and at present they aro working in 
‘Africa. In their own country, the towns on 
‘the sea-coust have an admixtare of other Asiatic 
snd Aion rect; and as Arab Bodouin fo is 
ever changoable, quarrols and wars have great 
tioallisd, the. Wribes, Oapersed nome, and nal: 
ated others, so that to the present day the 
Horeina snd Buleim are oad'to have. alone 
maaintained their individuality from the time of 








Mahomed, How far soever they have sprund, Pe 


they continuo to designate themselves with their 
tribal name as a cognomen, aa, for instance, Amir- 
ud-Din, Koreshi; or with the uame of the district 
or country in which their forefathers had scttlod, 
aa, for instance, Mir Kndar Ali, Kirmani. And the 
descendants of Mahomed are ‘styled Mir, prince, 
or Byud, lord ; those of Ah by hia other wives 
are Alavi Syuds; the offspring of a Syudani with 
® husband of another tnbe being honoured with 
the title of Sharif, or noble. The Walajahi family, 
who ruled in the Karnatic from the middle of the 
18th convary, claim descent from Umar. ere 
10} ition of the Arabian peninaula, vi 
eatimstod at 12,000,000, consis of maay inde. 
pendent tribes, chiefly engaged in pastoral pur- 
suite, Tn this respect it is im tho same state now 
ag in ancient times, when the Kashite and Jok- 
tanite occupied A. Feliz, when the Ammonite and 
Tohmaclite dwelt in A. Deserta, and the Moabito, 
Edomite, Nabuthoau, Midianite, and Amalekite 
in A. Petrwa, None of the Arab cities are large. 
According to Captain Barton, the population of 
El Medinah is from 16,000 to 18,000. Mecca 
contains about 45,000 inhabitants, Yambu from 
6000 to 7000, Jeddah about 2500, and Taif 8000. 
Many tribes exact blackmail from the villagers. 
Tt is the ‘khuwat,’ (brotherhood), the tribute 
claimed from time immemorial by the ins, * 
in return for their protection, or rather forbear- 
‘ance, in not touching the harvest ivi 
the cattle. Each village 
shaikh in every tribe, w 
it aa his ukbta or ‘sister,’ and ia bound to pro- 
tect the inhabitants sgainst all the members of 
his own tribe. 
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‘The maritime states are independent, but sc~ 
the feudal supremacy of the Wahabi 

ruler whenever his power, or their dissension, 
may place him in a position to exercise it, Their 
chiefs are expected to afford military aid in his 
expeditions. The territorial possessions of the 
maritime states are confined to the inhabited 
spots on the sea-cosst, and may be said to be 
bounded by the walls of their towns and the date- 
groves in their vicinity. They are each of them 
closely related to nomade tribes in the interior, 
over which the chiefs of the former exercise a 
limited control. The maritime tribes are de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the pearl and 
common fisheries, They engage slo extensively 
in the coasting trade of the Gulf, and in the 
earrying trade to India and Zanzibar. With tho 
exception of Koweit and the Bay of Kaleef, 
sheltered by reefs, the maritime coast possesses 
no harbours, and forme a lee shore to the pre~ 
vailing N.W. winds. The character of the coast 
of Arabia from the mouths of the Euphrates to 
the range of mountains in Oman, and which joins 
the sea near Ras-ool Khyma, is low, sandy, and 


barren. Water is everywhere more of less brack- 
ith, The desert passes close upto the wallsof the 
towns, and ex te plantations, the 


t the scanty 
produce of which is altogether inadequate t0 the 
suppty of the inhabitants, precludes cultivation 
‘The towns aro built on the banks of deep orecka 
or backwaters, into which the larger boata can 
enter only when unladen, ‘The average fall of 
Fain does not, probably exceed four to six inches 
intheyear. ‘The heat during summer is excessive, 

Jn 1799, the British thought of, oceupyan 
erim, and in 1802 they engaged in po Nioal 
and commercial alliances with the chiefs on the 
const; and, on the 19th January 1889, Aden was 
taken’ by the British, and has sinco boen exten- 
sively fortified. The tribes around Aden are the 
Abdali, Foodeli, Arab, Oulaki, Hushahi, Yatfai, 
Subaihi Alawi, Amir, aud D’bene. ‘The Oulaki 
ccoupy about 55 miles of the coat from the 
of Hadramaut westwards, and about 200 miles 
inland. Sine 1848, Mocha and all the east const 
of the Red Sea hes been under the Turkish 
Government. 

Many of the Arabs, between the rise of Chris- 
tianity and the time of Mahomed, became Chris- 
tians. Nicbuhr (7. ii, pp. 178, 179) supposed the 
tribe of Abu Snlibah, near Damascus, to be 
Christians, because of their name, literally 
Children of the Cross. In the days of Mahomed, 
the people of Meoca upheld the worship of their 
idole from motives of gain, but Arabs in general 
had Tittle respect for them, and treated them 
worse than Neapolitans have ever treated a re- 
iractory saint. TE tbe prophecies of their kalim, 

or holy men, did not concur with their 
wishes, they often put them to death. When 
Amr-ul-Kais commenced an expedition to avenge 
death of hia father, he entered, ing to 
the temple of the idol Zu-ul-Khulnea, 
his approbation by means of the divining 
awing the wrong arrows three times 
mn, he broke them all and threw them 
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excopt, the Christian Araba of Malta. But the 
odouin have the least religions sensibility of any 
known Tare; at the present time they are Maho- 
medans merely in name, and never utter a prayer, 
or if they perform any religious rites at all, 
these may possibly be some lingering relic of the 
old Sabwan adoration of the rising sun. Captain 


Burton mentions that in most places, even in the Ibn 


hheart of Mecca, he met with debris of beathenry 

‘bed by Mahomed, yetstill popular. Several 
sites in Palestine and Arabia are held sacred by 
Jews, Christians, and Mabomedans, In the north 
is Jerusalem, and Tour or Tor, the Sinai and Mount 
Horeb of all these eecta, On the 8.W. are Mecca, 
and Medina; and to the S.E. is Karbila, reverenced 
by Mabomedans of the Sunni or the Shih sects, 
Karbila was taken in 1802 by the Wababi, and 
Medina fell in 1804. 

Differences in theie modes of life constitate the 
great distinction between the different tribes. 
The genuine Bedoain disdains husbandry, as an 
employment by which they would be degraded. 
They maintain no domestic animals but sheep 
and camels, except perhaps horses and asses. Those 
tzibes which are of a pure Arab race, live on the 
flesh of their buffaloes, cows, and horses, and on 
the produce of some little ploughing. An ordinary 
Bedouin family haa a tent, a few camels, goats, 
and poultry, a mare and her saddle and bridle, a 
lnnce 16 feet long, & matchlock or musket, a hand 
null,» cooking-pot, pipo, and leather bucket. 

Burton tells us that sharifs and other great 
men sometimes bind a white turban or a Kashmir 
shaw] round the kerchief, to keep it in ita place. 
Tho Aakal varies in every part of the country. 
Here it is a twist of dyed wool, there a bit of 
common rope, 3 or 4 feet long; some of the 
Arab tribes “use a circlet of wood, composed of 
Jittle round pieces the size af a shilling, joined 
tide by side, and intaid with mother-of-pearl ; the 
eastern Arabs wear a large circle of brown wool, 
almoat o turban in itself; in Barbary, they twist 
bright-coloured cloth round # rope, ‘and adorn 
it with thick golden thread. Tho dress of the 
women ia wide cotton gown of a dark colour, 
bles, brown or black, fastened by a loathern girdle, 
Over their heads they wear a kerchief called 
alsuber or mekroune, the young women having 
it of a red colour, the old, black. All the women 
puneture their lips and dye them blue; this kind 
of tattooing they call bestoum. Round their wrists 
they wear glasi bracclcts of various colours, and 
silver rings both in the ears and nose. Both in 
tummer and winter they go barefooted. The 
females of Oman are tall and well made, with a 
roundness and fulness of figure, not, however, 
Approaching to corpulency. Their jexion i 
not darker than that of # Spanish brunette, and 
in the towns they preserve their complexions with 
care. Mahomedan ladies in Oman enjoy more 
liberty, and at the same time are more , 
than in any other eastern country. Daring civil 
commotions, they often take s part in public affaire, 
and in some instances have aeplaret the utmost 
heroian. In Arabia, slavery of tho Negro race is 
common, image of the master with 


the slave women universal, They ere all fond of 
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for which he got 8000 dinar (about £1500), has 
been since sold in Baghdad for 4000 drachmas of 
eilver. As historians and physicians, they were 
pre-eminent for several huntred years) Amongst 
other famous names, mention may be made af tha 
Abbassi, Abul Farag, Ibn Zohas, Avicenna, Al 
Birani, Baizawi, Mir Khond, Khondamir, Masudi 

Havkel, and many others, and wherever 
spread they continue eminently literary, 

‘The Arabic lan, ¢, a8 written in the Koran, 
in the mort dovelopal and richest of the Sem? 
itic tongues, It is not now spoken in avy part 
of Arabia, as there written. Probably it never 
was 80, aby more than the Latin, the English, 
the German, or Italian have ever ben spoken 
ag written in their respective bounda; and Bur- 
ton quotes Clodius, in his Arabic ‘Grammar, 
as saying thet the dialectus Arabum. is 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantam Socrates 
dictio ab hodiernt lingua Grmoa, Arabe divide 
their spoken and even written language into 
two orders, te Kam Wa or rolgar Sango, 
sometimes employed in epistolary cor N00, 
and the ‘Nalwh a grammatical and” claasieal 
language. Every man of education uses the 
former, and can use the latter. Palgrave tells 
us that the Arabic language of the Koran, the 
Ishmaclitic Arabic, is current in Jab] Shomer, 
and throughout Upper and Central Nojd, Nascem, 
Hoshem, Sedeyr, and the northern half of Aared, 
and at Riad. Southwards of those limita, the 
Kabtanic Arabic begins to prevail, till in Oman 
it wholly supplants the other, As now spoken 
the middle and higher classes in Egypt, it 
xenerally inferior fn point of gromatial correct- 
ness ronunciation to the dialects of the 
Badawi of Arabia; but tho dialect of Egypt is 
mach to be preferrod to that of Sprit and ail 
more to the dialecta of the Maghrabi or western 
Arabs. In Persia and India tho Koran is almost 
the role Arabic work studiod by the learned, and 
with them it is nowhere spoken. The differences 
in the dialects of Arabia are well illustrated by 


the tie in the language of many synonyme, 











‘one in common use in one country, and 
another elsewhere. After the first great success 
of the Arab imigtep to the fomaing fled 
Baghdad empire, tho various dialects e 
fused into the linguage of Hejaz, and the old 
dialect confined to Hooray compositions. The 
moet flourishing age of Arabio poetry and general 
Jiterature and acience, commenced with the Bagh- 
dad empire, and extended to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Othinan Turke. But even i the present 
declining age of Arabian learning, literary recrea- 
tions still exert a magic inflaence on the Arabs, 
Modern Aral _ ra Daghded oone anes 
in Egypt, i ia, 10 in Constanti- 
nople, at ‘Algiers and at Zanzibar, whether it be 
‘a mercantile letter, a state proclamation, an ad- 
i or a letter in a newspaper, and it is 
understood by everybody. The learned men who 
ite novels or other books of belles-lettres may 
be aiming to bring back a claasical style, but thetr 
dialect is less trustworthy, as actually modern. 
Poetry also may be ever ao antique, just es in 
‘the decline of Greece the ‘wrote poetry 
ip Homeric dialect. Similarly to Italy, which has 
local dialects strongly distinguished, though the 
of literature is but one, so ia it with 
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of Aleppo, of Baghdad, have marked diversities, 
aa thove of Sicily and Milan; but Mecca seems to 
net the law in Arabic literature, aa Florence in 
Italian, According to Wilkinson, the earliest 
inecription hitherto discovered in’ the present 
Arabic letters, occurs at the gold mines of Jabl 
Naga, in the Ababdali desert. 
all the Semitic languages, the Arabic is the 
only one that has retained ite original abode in 
Arabia proper, and it has also spread iteelf on al) 
sides into the districta of other tongues. Tho 
others have become extinct, or exist in # modified 
form, The living dialecta of the Himyaritic, for 
instance, are the Gara or Ekhili and the Mabrah. 
‘At present, the Arabic alphabet is in ase 
amongst the "Turks, Persians, Malays. and with 
some of the peoples of India and Africa, but 
differing in several particulara from one another, 
and they have also different modes of writing 
for different forms of business, each of which 
bas its particular name, The writing characters 
anciently in use in these regions are known from 
‘the soalptures which remain. Neither the Arabic 
nor the Persian letters are suficiently numerous 
‘to compose the pronunciations of many foreign 
tongues, and they are ill suited to record proper 
names, ag in geography. Much of the value of 
‘Abul Faz!’s records is lost from this cause— 
‘Niebuhr, De Rode, Mignan, Palgrave, and Wel: 
ed's Travele; Forster's Arabia, 1845; Lowth's 
Wanderer, 1865; Tremenheers’s Triles,1872; Lady 
Anne Blunt's Bedouin Tribes; Burton's Pilgrim 
ages Lane's Hayptians; Sharpe's Egypt; Gibbon's 
Roman Empire; Eliot's India as told by its own 
Historians ; Skinner's Overland Journey ; Aitche- 
son's Treaties ; Pelly ; Iawlinson; Joseph Cuta~ 
Fago; Logan in to. Ind. Ast. ; Sale'y Koran, Pret, 
Dee Mejor Upton 
ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS, 
® book known in Europe by this namo, is the 
Arabic work Alif Laila, or One Thousand and 
‘One Nights, which gain was a translation into 





Arabic, with modifications, of the Sanskrit book lam 


‘Vrihat’ Katha. Tene suppoucs that the original 
‘was a Persian work, the Hazar Afeannh, meaning 
The Thousind ates; also that the word Afsanah 
was rendered in Arabic Khoaf. the name of an 
Arab of the Odhrah tribe, whose name came sub- 
sequently to be applied to any incredible tale. 

"ARABI of <Arrian aro the Arabite of Curtins, 
the Arbiti of Ptolemy, the Ambrite of Diodorus, 
tnd tho Arbies of Strabo. They dwelt to the 
west of the lower Iudus, and ara said to 
een named from the river Arabis, Arbis, Arabius, 
or Armabel, the modern Purali river, which flowed 
along their confines, and divided their territory 
from that of the Oritm.—Eltiot; Cunningham, 

iy pp. 804, 305, 
MARES MUTOHL. Dox. Mullet fish. 
ARANSHAH, author of life of Timur, He 
lived at Samarcand in 4.D, 1422. 

‘ARAB-ul-MOSTARABA, or mixed Arabs, the 
Hineal descendaata of Iamacl, oceupied the Hejaz, 
and amongst their descendanta was tha tribe of 
Koresh, ‘The nomades are styled Arb; Arib 
being the town residents. 

ARAGA. Mazzar  Betel-nat. 

‘ARACEZS, about 100 species of the Arum 
tribe occur in §.E, Asia, in the genera arisema, 
amorphophallus; colocatia, homalonania; scin~ 
‘dapaas, pothos, ecoras, pistia, calla, and arum. 














ARACHOSIA. 
ARACHIS HYPOGEA. Linn. Karth-not. 





A. Afrteans, Lour, | A. Asiation, Zour, 
‘Mungphalli, . . Bzo, Valaiatimung, . DUE. 
teenie, Bai Sing, Bohan, = 
fye-bai,’ =: - Mung-phalli, «2 wy 

 Kackang-taneh, Many, 

Gram, ¢. Buchanaka,. , SANSE: 
Ground-nut, Karth-nut,,, Ver Kadale,. | . Tam. 
‘Manilla-nnt, Peanut, ”;, Vern Sanaga, . . TEA 


This species of the Leguminoaw, indigenous to 
South America, is extensively cultivated in the 
East Indies for the sake of the oil yielded by its 
peods, and for the frait, With the ex 
of the cocos-palm, it is, of all the oil- " 

the most extensively cultivated in the 
‘Archipelago. Two vatieties are grown in 
also in Java, one with white, the other 
with brown seeds. It is sown in September and 
gathered in February, The young frait, imstead 
of being placed at the bottom of the calyx, as in 
other kinds cf pulse, grows at the top and in 
the inside of a long slender tube, which looks 
like a flower-stalk. When the flower bas withered, 
and the young fruit is fertilized, nothing but the 
bottom of this tube with its contents remains, 
At this period 2 small point projects from 

the summit of the young fruit, and fuall; 
Slongates curving dovawaris towards the ‘cart 
At the same time the stalk of the fruit lengthens, 
‘until the point strikes the earth, into which tho 
now halt-grown fruit is speedily forced, and 
where it finally ripens in what would seem a 
most upnataral position. When mature, it is a 
pale-yellow wrinkled oblong pod, often contracted 
in the middle, and containing two or three needs 
the sizo of a hazel-nat. The fruit is 
toasted before it is enten, is extremely palatable, 
and is sold in the streets and bazars of every town 
in India, In flavour the nuts are as sweet as an 
almond, Its clear, pale ycllow oil is most valuable 
in commerce; in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
it is used for pharmaceutical purposes, and for 
and machinery, The kernels in London aro 

sold at about £16 the ton; they yield 44 

ene ee ben ae at about £42 
. This useful oil is for every purpose 
for ‘which olive or almond oll ia usod— Row t 
Riddell; Voigt ‘eg. King.; Craufurd, Dic; 
Prod.; Birdwood's Bom- 

y ‘BE. E.' Reports Cat. Ex. 
1862; Afaron’s Tenasseris 


asserim. 
ARACHOSIA of classical writers is the Arok- 
haj and Rokhaj of the Arab geographers, Tho 
latter form is aleo found in Arrian’s ‘ Periptas 
of the Erythrean Sea,’ In Hindu mythology, 
it ig the ‘country of the Rechos, with whom 
the immigrant Aryans cane in ‘conflict, and 
have been turned to the fearful Rakshasa of 
popular Hindu belief. General Cunningham 
seems to regard Arachosia a Ghazni. According 
to General Ferrier, Arachosia can be distinetly 
shown, by the Greek measurements, to have been 
at the ruins of Shahr-Zohank or Olan Robst, 
between Kilat-i-Ghilji and Mokoor. Ac 
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Malay 











i the Harau- 
~watia of the cuneiform inseriptions, the Arachosia. 
of the clussice. Te waa tbe cath poopie whee ake 
Aryans conquered. It was here that the 
commenced to inter their dead, which the 


avesta strictly prohibits, as being the grestest 
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desecration of the sscred earth.—Bunsen, iii, 
464-455; Fervier’e Journ, p. 323, - 
‘ARAD. Gus, Phaseolus mungo. 
‘ARADHYA, a class of brahmans who pro- 
fess the Jangam creed, but adhere to their caste 
views, In other sects of Hindus, the brabman 
uniformly takes precedence of other castes. But 
among the Vira Sciva or Jangum soct, be is de- 
graded bencath all others. Hence there is a per- 
petnal feud between the Aradbya brahman and 
the Jangam, who (unless st funerals, where all are 
bound to assist) trent those brahmans with con- 
tempt—Broien on the Jangams, p. 8; Wilsou's 


Glossary. Seo Jangam; Basava. 
ARADOONDA, ‘Tet. Capparis horrid. 
ARAFAT, anciently called Jabal Ilal, the 


Moant of Wrostling in Prayer, and now Jabal- 
ur-Rabmat, the ‘Mount of Mercy,’ is a low 
pointed hillock of coarse granite, split into large 
blocks, with a thin coat of withered thorns, 
about one mile in circumference, and rising 
abruptly from the low gravelly plain—a dwarf 
wall at the southern bose forming the line of 
demarcation—to the boight of 180 or 200 fect. 
Tb is about a six hours’ march or 12 miles on the 
Taif road, due cast of Mecea. Near the surnmit 
isa whitewashed mooyue with a minaret, lookin, 
like a small obelisk; below this is the whitenc 
platform, from which the preacher, moantad on a 
omodary, delivera tho aormon, to be present at 
which is a easentia) part of ‘the Mabomedan 
Pierimage to Meesa—Hamilion’s Senat, p. 181; 
Burton's Mecea, iit. p, 252, 252. 

ARAFURA. ’ Sos Alfoeren. 

‘ARAHAR. Bexa. Pigeon pea; CajanusIndicns. 

ARAK, Very, Arrack, any alcoholic spirit. 
Arak i Bed } Mushk, distilled water of willow 
flower, _Arak-i-Gowgird, sulphuric acid. 

ARAK. Pang. Hordeum hexastycham, Artk- 
pushpi, Pentatrophis eporalis. 

RRA According 








cording to Leon de Ia Borde and Khai 


Forakal, two trees are known in Arabia by this 
name,—one, in tho interior of Oman, the Sal- 
vadora Porsica; the other, shorter and smaller, 
is the Avicennin nitida — Dutille, Voyage en 
Aralie de Leon ta Borde; Wellsted's Travels, i. 
p. 416. 

ARA-KADU, Tax, Literally, the jangle on 
the river ; the modera Arcot, 

ARAKAN was coded to the British by the 
treaty of Yandaboo, dated 24th Febraary 1826. 
Ita districts are now Akyab, An, Ramri, end 
Sandoway. It is called by the natives Ra-khoing- 
Pree ox Ra-khoing sountry pee ae ae 
principal rivers, the Mayn, the Koladyn, ie 
Myo, The fobabitants of Arakan are the 
buddhist Burmese, known there as ing-1 





tha, 
the Kola mahomedans from Bengal, and the Dom, their 


also from Bengal, in the plains; and in the hills, the 
Khyoung-tha, the Ku-me or Kwe-me, the Doing- 
nuk, and the Mroong. Its chief Porta are Chitia- 
gong and Akyab, and rice is its great export. 
ince ia ‘a narrow belt of land, hemmed in 
ween the sea. and the Aeng or Youmadong 
Tange of mountains, which rans very near the 
Soast. It ia traversed from north to south by the 
, & large river navigable for a consider- 
able distance into the interior ; and has numeroua 
small rivers, all of which have tidal channels, and 
form a sort of delta along the coast, which is 
by many islands. ‘the proximity of 
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the mountaizs to the coast and their considerable 
elevation, the rainfall is amonnting to 
$60 and 180 iachea annually, 

‘The nese and Burmese are of the exme 
race, and have the common national name of 
‘Myam-me. which is changed to Burma in Euro- 
pean tongnes. It is, however, 2 eomparativel 
modern appellation for the several tribes whic 
conjointly form the nation. The difference be- 
tween the dialects epoken by the Bnrmese and 
Arakanese is mainly in pronunciation, the written 
languages of both countries being for the most 
part alike, "Samo tribes reside on the banks of 
the mountain streams, and are distinguished by 
the name of Khyoung-the. Their language proves 
that they do not belong to the Yuma group, but 
are intruders from the north; and their own 
traditions recognise the Ku-mi as the tribe in 
possession of the seaboard when they entered 
Arakan, Mug is a term which tho Mahomedana 
gave to the Arukanose, but that people restrict 
it to the descendants of Arakunesa by Bengali 
mothers. The Mug form six-tenths of the native 

lation of Arakan, 

.¢ Arakan hill tracts, lying between long. 92° 
44° and 93° 62 E., and lat, 20° 44’ and 22° 29° 
N., commence about 100 miles from Akyab, and 
terminate on the —— Fert mt Brite 
India, in a country oceupied by independent wil 
triber. ‘The hill Geeta of Araizen bave an area of 
5000 square miles, are separated fram Cachar on 
the N. by the territories of independent tribes, 
chiefty the Looshai and Shandoo; on the E., be- 
tween Arakan aud Upper Burma, lic the countries 
of the Shandoo and the Chin; on the S. is tho 
Akyab district, and on the W. is Chittagong and 
hill tracta. Tho hill tracts of Northern Arakan in. 
1878-79 had a population of 18,329 :— 











Khyoung-tha, or Chin. 5... 1,888 

ngtha, . =1,580 Anoo, . eee @ 

ime 403400 Cham + » mp 
lo 

+ 8,722) Arakaneie, 9 


Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Mahomodane, Hindus, 
Burmese, Maniparito, and Siamese or Shans, make 
up the remaining 130. 5 
‘The trans-fronticr independent tribes are the 
Looshai, Shandoo or Pooi, the Kbyn and Khon a 
shoo. Kami number about 22 clans. Ka-mi means 
man.’ The Chin are much scattered through 
Barma and Arakan, They tattoo the faces of 
their wives at puberty. ‘They have muskets, also 
bows and arrows. ‘They make koung or Tico- 









beor, The Mro tattoo, The Kami, Shandoo, 
and Upper Pin Mro do not tattoo, The Ku clan 
of the Chin. as their sole apparel, have a girdle of 


rattan cane, dyed red, coiled round and round 

‘The Choung-tha (choung, a river, and tha,a eon) 
or Re-kaing are of the Myawma (Burmese) stock, 
‘and have seven clans, all eituated on the Koladyn. 
They tattoo. 

"ihe Chav are small tribe, who are supposed 
to be descendants of Hindus taken in war. 

‘The Koon bury their dead; their language 
resembles that of the Ka-mi. 


‘They all practise the jhoom or knmeri cultiva- 
tion. ‘They grow tobacco largely, They all have 
claves, captiven and debtors; and the graves in 
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‘The widows are re-married to the brother 
‘of their deceased husband, 

The Shandco or Pooi are a erful tribe. 
They have eloven septs,—the Boukyee, Bwa, 
Hakka, Lallian, Moungdoo, Rumpee, Saypee, 
Bayboung, Tanglang, Toungsst, and’ Yailluin. 
They dwell in villages of 80 to 700 houses. They 
wero all till lately inveterate raiders, plundermg: 
and enslaving. ‘They ewear frieuship in sacri- 
ficing a bullock or other animal. The Shandoo 
are Known to the Burmese and the Yaw of Upper 
Burma by the name of Myouk-Chin, also as 
Boungshay, but usually as the Aying or barbarian. 
‘The powarful tribes claim ‘ata,’ or protection 
tribute, from the weaker bodies, and they enforce 
it by raiding. — Hughes’ Hill Tracts; Lubbock, 
Origin of Civilisution; As, Soc. Journ; Treaties. 

ARA KOORA. Trt. Marsilea quadrifolia, 

ARAL, an extensive inlaud sex in the Aralo- 
Ceupian depression, from Int. 43° 35' to 46° 45' N., 
and long. 58° 22’ to 61° 46'E. Tis length from 
N.E. to SW. 265 miles, its breadth in the centre 
165 miles, and its aren 17,600 geographical miles. 
Tt is 117 fect above the Caspian, and 33 fect 
above the ocean, Tho Amu Darya and Syr 
Darya, the Oxus and the Jaxartes of the Greeks, 
empty themsclvcs into thie aca. It is called by 
the Kirghiz tribes Aral Tonghiz, Sea of Islands. 
The water contains 18 per cent. of salt, but is 
drinkeble. It has many islands and recfa of 
rocks, Its depth varies up to 37 fathoms; rain 
yaroly falle. Its surface is supposed to be lower- 
ing. The Grevks, writing of the Jaxartes and 
Oxus, asserted thut both these rivers Lagi 
into the Caspian, From this an opinion has 
entertained that in ancient times the Sea of Aral 
formed a part of the Caspian.— Collet, 1., Khiva, 

ARALA. Sansk. Ailanthus excelsa, 

ARALI. Macrsu. Allamanda cathartica, Z. 
To Tom., Norium odoram, Ait. 

ARALIA CACHEMERICA, Due. 

Danak, Chananri,CurNan. | Haua-khor, Churial, Pans, 

A rank plant growing to 6 or 8 fect high; is 
abundant in some placce in the Jhelam and 
Chenab basins, at 5200 to 9000 fect. Tt is said 
to be enten by —J.E, Start, M.D. 

ARALIACKA, tho ivy family, a natural onler 
of plants, genurally trova or xliraos. The geneta 
panax, dimorphnntbus, aralin, and hedere occur 
ia the Enst Indies, The natives of Sikkim ecol- 
lect tho leaves of many Aralins os fodder for 
cattle, for which purpose they are of the great- 
est service in a country where grass for pas- 
ture is so scarce; thig is the mote remarkable, 
since they belong to the natural family of ivy, 
‘which ia usually poisonous. The use of this food, 
however, gives « peculiar taste to the butter. In 
other parta of Sikkim, fig leaves are used for tho 
game porpose, aud branches of bird-cherry, a 
plant also of @ poisonous family, aboundiug in 


















russic acid. Aralia cordata, Thunb., plant of | 


hina; its young shoots provide nn excellent 

ulin; 

i. p. 389: Hoga’s Vegetahle Kingdom, 390. 
ARALIA EDULIS, Hook: ith. 

Dimorphantbus edulis. 











. ia, diseases. 
SEE pact Peake mee os 
to their husbands. The young shoots and roots 


ARAM. 
are eaten in China and Japan. It greatly ze- 
eombles Smith, 


eelery—Smith. 

ARALIA PALMATA, Smith, the Wu-kia-pi of 
the Chinese, grows in Shen-si, Ha-peh, and in the 
valley of the Yang-taza. Its root is made into a 
tincture, and prescribed in rheumatism and tertiary 
ailments.—Srith. 

ARALIA PAPYRIFERA, Iocker. Rice paper. 
Tang-te'au, . . CHIN, | Tung-tob-muh, . CHIN, 

‘This plant grows in King-chan-fu in Hu-peh, 
and is cultivated in Formosa. The ordinary size 
of its pith is about that of » man's thumb, but 
larger sizes are obtainable. It furnishes the rice 
papcr of commerce, which is so largely eonsumed 
im the provinees of Canton and Voh-kien, that 
it ig estimated 30,000 dollars’ worth of it are 
annually made use of in Fu-chu-fa alone, where 
every lady wears artificial fowers made out of 
it. “One hundred sheets, each about three inches 
square, can be bought for three half-pence. The 
pith is sometimes 1} inch in diamoter. It is not 
grown from seed, but from young ‘shoot vwhou 
these appear above ground early in spring, an 
are a few inches high, they aro ‘carefully separated 
from the parent roots and transplantod into 
in which thoy remain antil about a foot high, 
when they are removed to land prepared for 
them. They are said to attain their full growth 
of 10 or 12 fect at their tenth month; they are 
cut down, the twigs and loaves removed, and the 
stems left to soak for some days in water, to 
Joosen the bark and wood, and facilitate the 
removal of the pith. Thiz last, after being oleaned 
and made into a cylindrical shape, is cat into 
convenient lengths, and is now ready for the hand 
of the paper-cutter, who, with o shi broad- 
binded knife, makes a slight lon; jtudinal incision 
in the cylinder of pith, which is then turned round 
gently and regularly on the edge of tho knife, 
until the whole available material is planed off in 
thin even slices. Much care and domecity aro 
requisite to produce sheets of oven thickness,— 
Lenntt, pp, 299-304 ; Hooker ; Smith. 

ARATIE, Mauta. A tree about forty feet 
in lwight, and two feet in diameter; used in 
Malabar for planks in vessels —Evdye, Mal. Can. 

ARALU, | Sisa, Termiualia chebula. 

ARAM, the highland south-west of Armenia 
(Amniun); the country between tho sources of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and Mesopotamia 

is Aram Nahrain. The Arammans were 
WGenttts ‘raoe of highlanders who first settled 
ou the upper part of the Euphrates and Tigris 
districts, and then passed through Mesopotamia 
proper (Aram of the two rivers). The name of 

2, in Nejd, proves that its offsets extended as 
far as North Arabia. The Aramaic tribes, ac- 
cording to Chevalier Bunsen, are the historical 
ustions of Syria, Aram, Mesopotamia, and Baby~ 
Jonis, speaking Syrian in the west, and 
so-called Chaldsic in the east. In the gradual 

iffusion of mankind, the” western provinces 








ry vegatable.— Ton Afueller; Hooker, Jour. ; of Tran eeem to have fallen to the share of the 


‘and Elamites ; and the Semitic people 
and language displaced the Kusbite. From their 
primitive language two distinct branches sprang, 
the original Arabic, with the Musnud, Koreis 

and other dialects of that tongue, being one, and 
the Aramaic the other. The latter had two 
grand subdivisions, from one of which, known 
a3 the Westorn Aramaic, were derived the Am- 
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hario, Syriac, Hebrew, ete.; and from the other, 
or Eastern Aramaic, eame the Syrian, Babylonian, 
and Chaldean tongues. From its ‘monosyllabic 
construction, the eastern seems to bg moro 
ancient than the western Aramaic; and it aj 
lukewiee to be the root of the Zend, Peblevi 
Sanskrit, and other dialects in use throughont 
‘@ portion of the territory along which it had 
spread eastwards. The greater part of what was 
called Mesopotamin in later times, constituted 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the Aram- 
Nabrain. ‘The game territory, in Gen. xxviii. 2, 
6, 7, ia called Padan-Aram, or champagne Sy: 
‘oth of which designations agreed with the de~ 
scription of the couniry givon by Strabo.—Colonet 
Chesney's Enphrates and Tigris, p. 118; Bunsen, 
iii and iv. p. 353. 

ARAMANDA. Trt, Eugenia bracteata, Rov. 

‘ARAMRA, in Kpttywar, held by the Badhail 
ree, who, along with the Wegher race of Dwarica, 
wero long the terror of the neighbouring seas. 

‘ARAM SHAH, son of Kutub-ud-Din, Aibek, in 
1219 suececded to his father on the ‘throne of 
Behl, but was deposed by Altamab, his father's 

Ve 

ARANDI. Sansk. Ricinus communis; castor oil. 

ARANEA, ap., the Arasuk or Bir-babuti insect. 
Sce Bir-babuti; Insecta. 

ARANELLL Tam, Cicea disticha. 

ARANG, a small town on the banks of the 
Mahanadi, in the Central Provinces ; formerly 
one of the seats of the Hai-Hai Rajput dynasty. 

ARANG. Matay, Charooal. Arang para, 
tap be Arang tanah, coal. 

ARANGO, Gcs, Large rough carnelian beads, 
‘of various sizes and shapes, made in Oambay, 
and formerly extensively used in the African slave 
trade.—Fautkner, 

ARAN-KOWAL. Hixp. Tho lotus of the 
desert, from aranya, a waste, aud comala (pro- 
nounced kowal), a lotus. 

ARANYA. Sax forest, a wood. Aranya- 
shashthi, a Hindu festival on tho 6th (shashti) of 
Joyesth (May—June), observed by Hinda women 
in the hope of obtaining handsome children. Part 
of the ceremonial is walking in awood. Shashthi 
is aleo the name of a Hindu goddess. 

ARANYAKA. Sansk. Treatises relating to 
Hinduism, to be read in a forest. Part of oue is, 
said to bave been written by Asvalanyaka, another 
part by Sayana, ‘They are religious and philoso- 
phical ‘writings, which expound the mystical nense 
Of the ceremonies, discuss the nature of God, etc. 
‘They are attached to the Brahmanas, Their names 
aro the Brihad, whieh i 














the Aitareya Brabmana; and the 
‘There are passages in these books unequalled in 
any for grandeur, boldness, and sim- 
plicity —Garrett; Dowson. 

ARARAT, a volegnic mountain, in lat. $9° 42’ N., 
long. 43° 38° E. It consists of two peaks,—Great 
Ararat, 17.823 feet, on the north-west; Leas 
Ararat, 13,093 feet, on the south-east. An 
broader on the 2d uly ee. It iscalled ty 

ie Persians, Mountain of Nosh; Aghridagh, by 
the Turks; by the Arabs, Jabl-ul-Judi ; and by the 
Armenians, Massinssar, or Mountain of the Ark. 
But all unite in revering it as the haven of the 
reat ship which preserved the father of mankind 
from the waters of the delugs. Some planks of 
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the ark are fabled to have remained on thia bill 
at the date of the accession of the Abbasi 
Khalifs, A.D. 749.—Porter's Travels, i, 188; Gen. 
Monteith’s Report; MacGregor. 

a n name of the ancient Araxes, 
the Awerma of the Puranas, now called Kum 
Feroz, It laves the foot of ‘the rock Istakhr. 
‘The Araxes, at its commencement, owing to ita 
many afiluents, Leara the Persian appellation 
of Hnzwa; it springs from the side of the Bin 
Gol, or mountain of thousand lakes, about BO 
nules south of Erzerum, und nearly in’ the centre 
of the space between ‘the eastern and western 
branches of the Euphrates. Its course, from ita 
fst spring neur Jabal Seibon, is almost horth-ecut 
for about 145 miles through Armenia, when it 
turns eastward, being then near the frontier of 
Karr; this proximity continues for 110 miles, 
Phe sources of the Aras and those of the north 
birneb of the Euphrates, are lout 10 miles from 
one another, In modern times, tho north- 
eastern districts, along the bauks of tho Araxes, 
intervening between Aderbijan and Georgia, bavo 
heen in general subject to the sovercigzns of Persia. 





—Muatculn’s History of Pc p. 212; Jour, 
Royal Geo. Society, vi. P- 200. 
RASA, Br, Solanum yorbascifolinm. 


ARASA. Kars. Aramn, Tax, Aking,a ruler; 
2 Variation from raja. 

ARASA-MARAM, Tam. Flows roligiosa. 
Arasa-Nar, a fibre obtained from that tree. 

ARASIITRA, Saxsk,, or the kingleas, the ro- 
publican defenders of Sangala or Sakala, They 
are the Adraistee of Arrian, who placea them on 
the Ravi. They were known by the sovora! tribal 
namos of Bahika, Jartikka, and Takka, from which 
net fx the name ‘of their old capital of Taxila or 
Takka-sila, as known to the Grecks. The peopte 
still exist in the Panjab Lilla; and their alpba- 
betical characters, under the name of 'Takri or 
Tekni, are now used by all the Hindus of Kash- 
mir and the northern mountains, from Simla aud 
Sabathu to Kabal and Bamian.—Evict. Seo 
Chandregupta; ‘Takka. 
ARASINA-GURGI. Can, Garcinia pictoria, 
ARATI, Sawsx, An cnemy. ‘The Arati core- 
mony amongst Hindus is practised on tho birth of a 
child, to avert the evil oye. See Curcuma longa. 

ARATNI. Tax. Anell; the short ell measure. 

ARAUCARIA BIDWILLI Hooker. The 
Bunya-bunya of the natives of Australia, grows 
about Sydney and on the mountain ranges betwoen 
Burnett and Brisbave rivers, It attains a height 
of 250 feet, with a circumference of 25 feat, Its 
cones are 9 to 12 inches long, and 5 to 9 inches in 

eter; and as these form an important articl 
of food at certain seasons to large tribes of abori~ 
gines, the trees are preserved. Each tribe bas ita 
own group of trees. Araneari Cookii, R. Br. of 
New Caledonia, rises 200 feet; A. Rulei, Fo. 
‘Blueller, is.» large tree : and A. Cuoninghemii, the 
‘Australian or Moreton Bay pine, forms vast foreste 
‘the shores of Moreton Bay, in lst. 14° to 

59° BK and on the alluvial bank of the Brisbane 
Fiver, lat. 27° to $0°S. It attains from 100 to 180 
feet in height, with a elreumfcrence of upwards of 
14 feet, having a clear stem to 80 feet, with a 
circumference of 25 feet. —Jaffrey ; Von Mueller ; 
G. Bennett, pp. 925, 526. 

‘ARAUCARIA EXCELSA. H. K, R. Br. 
Dombeys excclsa, Lamb. | Colymbes excelea, Apr. 
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The Norfolk Island pine grows also in New 
Holland, New Caledonia, Botany Inland, and Isle 
of Pines. It is a majestic tree, attaining to 
eights of from 60 to 228 feet, with a circum- 
ference of 3 feet. Its wood is useful for carpen- 
tera’ indoor work, but is too heavy for naval 
purposes, as spars. Admiral Keppel! says that its 
timber soon rota when exposed to tho weather, 
and the auger worm makes fearful ravages in tbe 
fences made of it. Itis genorally used for building 

rrposes, flooring, partitions, ete. ; and when kept 

, and not exposed to the weather, it 3s more 
durable.—Keppell’s Voyage of the Meander, p. B25 
Keppell’x Ind, Arch, ii. p. 282; Vou Bfuctler. 

ARAVA, the Dravida people, commonly called 
‘Tamil, who apeak tho Arava or Tamil language. 

ARAVALLI, a chain of hills connected by 

rangea with tho western extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Gujerat, 
and stretching from S.W. to N.E. up to a con- 
siderable distance beyond Ajmir, in tho directiun 
of Debli, between Iat. 25° and 263° N., and long. 
‘78° 20’ and 75° E, The range forms the watershed 
of the Indus and Ganges valleys. Its highest 
ig Mount Abu, about 6650 feet. It divides Rej- 
putana into two nearly equal parts, forming the 
division betwoon the dosert on the west and 
the central table-land. It would be more cor- 
rect to say tho level of the desert, for the S.E. 
portion, including Jodhpur, is a fertite countiy. 

ixcep! 











t this tract, all between the Aravalli moun- 
tains and tho Indus, from the Sutlej or Hyaudras 
‘on the north to near the ava on the south, is a 
waste of sand, in which arc oases of different size 
and fertility, tho greatest of which is around 
Jessalmir. ¢ narrow tract of Cutch intervenes 
between the desert and the sea, and makes a sort 
of bridge from Guzerat to Sind. Central India 
is a tablo-land of unoven rurface, from 1500 to 
2500 feet above the sea, bounded by the Aravalli 
mountains on the west, and those of the Vindhya 
on the south, supported ‘on the east by a lower 
range in Bundclkand, and sloping gradually on 
the N.E. iuto the basin of the Ganges It is 
a diversified but fertile tract. The patar, or 

Nateau, of Central India, is distinct from the 
ndhya to the south and the Aravalli to the west, 
and its underlying rock is trap. Aravallt means 
the hill of strength; and these bills have afforded 
protection to the most ancient sovereign race in 
‘the east or west,—the ancient stock of the Surya- 
vanes, the Heliadw of India, or children of the 
sun, the princes of Mewar, who, when pressed, 
retired to its fastnessea, only to issue again when 
oocasion offered. The people who occupy the 
Aravalli are the Meena mountaiucers, a preda- 
race, ‘The hills are rich in uineral products, 
enabled the Mewar family long to strugale 

just: superior power, and to raise the magoi- 
Aéent strustares which ornameot their Kingdom, 





‘The mines are royalties, and a monopoly. ‘An- See C 
Dan ‘ 


Kan’ ia an expression which 
the sum of sovereign rights in Rajasthan, being 
allegiance, commercial duties, mines. The tin? 
minea of Mewar wore once Yery productive, and 
yielded, it is asserted, no inconsiderable portion of 
Eilver, but political reasons, during the Moghul 
domination, led to the concealment of such sources 
of wealth. ' Copper of a very fine description is 
likewize sbondant, and supplies the currency; 
murma, or the oride of antimony ?, is found on the 
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western frontier, The garnet, amethysting quartz, 
rock , chrysolite, and inferior kinds of the 
emerald family, are all to be found within Mewar, 





—Elphin. i. p.2; Tod's Rajasthan, i. pp. 10, 12. 
ARAYA-ANJELI. MaLeau, “Antiaris encci- 
ARAY KEERAY. Tas, Byttneria herbacoa. 
ARAZI, Ar, From Arz, land, In N. India, 


Arazi-abadi, the village site, which is unasseased. 
Arazi-bagh, grove lands, Arazi-belian, or bebnaar, 
seed beds, 


ARBAB, the title of the chiefs of the Khalil, 
Momand, and other tribes on the Peshawar frontier, 
It is the plaral of the Arabic rab, lord.—MacGr. 

ARBABI, a branch of the Nharui tribe of 
Baluch, now tributary to Persia. 

ARBAMBAL of Jhelum. Hedera helix; ivy. 

AR-BAND, Hisp. The loin-cloth or dhoti of 
the Hindu men, passed between the thighs. 

ARBELA. On the site of this great ancient 
city of Assyria, the modern town of Ervit has 
beea built, A Turkish fortress is built on the top 
of the great mound.—Mignan's Travels, p. 334, 

ARBI or Arvi, Hrxp, Colocasia antiquorur, 

ARBOR ALBA, tho eajaputi trea A trana- 
lation of the two Malay words, Kayu-putih, 

ARBOR SECCO, the ‘treo of Ezek. xvii. 
24) is repeatedly spoken, of hy Mareo Polo as 
existing in N.E. Persia— Yule, Cathay, ip. 48, 

ARCA. Sansk. One of the names of the sun, 

Arca Babu Phala, in some ass. is written Area, 
Baboota and Arca Baghabala. It is, in Hinda 
astronomy, the are which a planet describes during 
that part of the equation of time which arises from 
the inequality of the sun’s motion in his orbit, 
being an equation to which all the plancts are sub- 
ject, but the motion of which it differently affects, 

Are Endu Sangama, the instant of true conjunc- 
tion of the sun and moon.— Warren's Kala Sanhita. 

ARCENTHOBIUM OXYCEDKI. Bieb. Shu- 
koar of Chenab. A pretty little mistletoe. common 
on Juniperus excelsa, at some places 9000 to 9500 
foet in Lahoul, It frequontly Kills the troes which 
it attacks, It is said to flower gonorally in winter. 
—V. LE. Stewart, M.D. 

ARCHA, in Hinduiam, objecta of worship, as 
images, ete. Sec Sti Sampradayn, 

ARCHALWA, of Sutlej. Coriarin Nepalensia, 

ARCHANGELS. Mahomedans reckon four, 
viz. Jibnail or Gabriel, who is God's messenger 
Mikail (Michael), who is the protector of the Je 
Israfil, who will sound the Jast trumpet at the 
resurrection; and Azrail, the angel of death. In 
the book of Enoch, six are mamed, Uriel, Raphael, 
Raguel, Michael, Sarakiel, and Gabriel, 

ARCHER FISHES. The Chelmon rostratas, 
Linn., Chatodon restratus, Shaw. is, according t 
Sir E. Tennent, the archer fish of the fresh waters 
of India, On aceing a fly nettle overhead on a leaf, 
it a drop of water and brings it down. 


toxotea, 
ARCHERY. In Sanckrit, Dhanurvidya is always 
put for military science in general. Archery was 
the predominant branch of the military art among 
ancient Hindus, as is evident from thia use of the 
term, and from all descriptive accounts of herote 
education, Rama, hissona, the Pandava, Ayus, and. 
all other princes, are represented in the Ramayana, 
‘Mahabharata, and in all poems and plays, aa making 
archery a prineipel part of their education, fumnish- 
ing a reniarkable analogy, in this respect, to the 
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ractice of the ancient Persians and Scythians, 
Freonghout: south-eastern Ada, the bow baa almost 
disappeare: 18 Onl le using it constantly 
finpp and for ibe hung being the Baila, Sontala, 
and the Minoopi ; but at the annual ‘Iangar’ of the 
‘Nisam of Hyderabad, there continued to the latter 
of the 19th century to be seen a fow soldiers 

fn the procession armed with bows. 

HILL, a violet dye, obtained from several 
species of lichen, the most important of which 
are Roccella tinctoria and R. fusiformis. Also 
from Lecanora perella, or Orseille de terre, and 
L. tartaroa or cudbear.— Tomlinson. 

ARCHIPELAGO, In the south and east of 
Asia, there are several great groaps of, islands 
to which this term is applied. The Maldives, 
Chagos, and Laccadives are of Madreporic origin. 

The Maldive Islands are in 17 groups called 
Atoll, They extend from 0° 40’ S. to 7° 6'N., 
xeparated from each other by narrow channela. 
The popatation is about 200,000, supposed to be 
of Arab descent. 

‘The Laceadire group extends between 10° and 
12° 40''N., and consista of fifteen smaller clusters 
of two or more islands. The people are of Arab 


origin. 

‘The Eastern or Indian Archipctago consists of 
an immonse labyrinth of islands, among which are 
at least twenty of considerable size, and one which 
easly equals Europe in extent Its clusters of 
islands and islets, scattered in irregular profusion 
over the Southern Ocosn, commence at the SE. 
oxtromity of the Bay of Bengal, and stretch east- 
ward far into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of 
longitude and 31 degrees of latitude, from 11° 
8, to 19° N., and from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
inan area of five willions of square miles It 
comprises islands and groups of islands, in- 
habited by races differiug widely in character, 
estiroated at 85 millious, Many of them ara 
‘under the control of Halland, Spain, and Great 
Britain. Five-aixths of the whole Archipelago are 
claimed by the Dutch as their own possession, 
or os feudatories (Moniteur dcs Indes), Sumatra, 
Babi, Nias, Minto, the Pora Isles, Poggi, and the 
Enganoa; Java, Madara, Baweean, the Kangeaog, 
Banka, Billiton, Bintang, Linga, the Natunas, 
Acambas, and Tambelan, the kingdom of Sambas 
in Borneo, with the great Pontisnak and Banj 
inassim residencies, avd the Karimata Isl 
Celebes, Sumbawa, Bouton, Saleyer, Am 
Coram, Burn, Siam, Sangir, Talaut, the 
und Banguai groups, Halmahera, Obie, Batchian, 
Ternate, Tidor, Wai in, Battanta, Salawatte, 
Mysole, the Bandas, the Ki, Arru, and Tenimber ; 
a of Timor, Roti, Savu, Sumba, Ende, 
Adenaar, Solor, Lombate, Putare, Ombai, Bali, 
and Lombok, with the western part of New 
Guinea, ——all’ these truly form a magnificent 
colonial empire. 

Physical Feature. —The monsoons regularly 
reour, blowing over the ocean and over forests 
and swamps which remain in a state of primitive 
nature, Abundant rains fertilize the soils, and 
Produce a magnificence of vegetation which no 
country but Brazil can rival. It bas been, and 
Mill continues, the theatre of prodigious volcanic 
action, to which it owes much of its mequalled 
bry Arg fertility ; for ashes and seoria, if 
‘they blast and destroy for a time the luxuriant 
tropical flora, aro alterwards the basis, aod 
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‘become the cause of a most exuberant vegeta 
tion. The limita of the volcanic band which 
crosses the Archipelago are distinetly defined 
brake active volcanoes: beard which it is mares 
appears @ great volcanic stream in 

neighbourhood of Kamtschatka, from which it 
can be traced in a south-west direction through 
the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo - choo, 
skirting the coast of Asin to Formosa, where 
it meets another coming from the south and 
south-west through the Philippines and 
dango to the Moluccas, embracing the eastern 
extreme of Celebes and the western peninsula of 
New Guinea, and then another curved from the 
westward along the trans-Javan chain to the 
Straita of Sunda, where it meets one from a 
north-westerly direction through Sumatra and tho 
Andamans to Cheduba Island, in the northern 
port of the Bay of Bengal. 

oxtreme of New Guinea, 
const of that island to New Britai 
volcanic character has been decided recent, 
Freneh navigators, there remains a tract including 
13 degrees of loneitude in which no active volcano 
has been sees. In Java there are forty-aix vol- 
canic peaks, twenty of which stil] occasionally omit 
‘vapour and flame. The cruptive forces operato 
with violence, and the great ertption of Tom- 
boro, in the island of Sumbawa, about 200 
miles from the eastern extremity of Java, was = 
notablo example, Thia volcano had been for some 
time in a state of emoaldering activity, bat. in 
April 1815 it burst forth with tremendous vio- 
lence, and did not cease to eject lava until July. 
Tho sound of the inccssant explosions was heard 
in Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles in 
a direct line; and at Ternate, in the opposite 
Siete ~ 5 eee of 70 pie Pe of 
population of 12,000 in the province of Tomboro, 
bay. twenty-six individual survived. On the 
side of Java, the ashes were carried to a distance 
of 300 miles, and 217 towards Celebes; and the 
floating cinders to the westward of Sumatra 
formed a mass two feet thick, and several miles 
in extent, through which ships with difficulty 
forced their way. Tbe finest particles were 
transported to the islands of Amboyna and Banda, 
800 miles east from the site of the voloano; and 
the area over which the voleanio effects extended 
was 1000 English miles in circumference, includ. 
ing the whole of the Molucca [alands, Jat od 

















la considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and 


Borneo. But if the disruptive forces in these 
regions have been great, the creative and oon- 
etructive power is active.” The zoophyte is adding 
silently and incessantly to tho number of the ialand- 
groups ; coral-reefs are constantly emerging from 
the waters; sees, deposited by birds, or wafted 
winds, quickly vegetate ; verdure spreads over the 
waste; and palm trees rise in tufted groves, an it 
by enchantment, from the ocean. The hidden 
but ever active energy of the coral insect makes 
the navigation of this Archipelago exceedingly 
difficult, for charts and soundings do not long 
form safe guides where an unseen power is alwaya 
‘at work, reducing the depth of seas, and convert- 
ing water into dry land. 
“Mountains. — A mountain range, 
through Arakan, halta at Point Ne to re- 
through’ the Andamans and Nicobars 
thd, after extending slong the SW. coset 
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Sumatra, terminates at its S.E. point. Another 
range runs along the Mrlay Peninsula, is lost 
for a time, but appears again in the hich peak 
of Lingin, and terminates in Banca and Billiton ; 
and branch from this eoparates at Pulo Traoen, 
on the east cvast of the Peninsula, and ends at 
Carimata, in the strait between Billiton and 
Borneo. Two ranges traverse Cambodia and 
Cochin-China in the same direction, and these 
haps traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian 
range und the mountains at Sarawak, on tae 
north-west extremity of Borneo, the Natunas 
Talands and Pulo Coudor form the connecting 
link ; and as the Sarawak hills ran to the south- 
east,’ the range is probably continued, cither 
@ connected Line, or by isolated mounte, until 
it terminates in the Gunoug Ratos, near Cape 
Selatan. This ranyu, after traversing the western. 
Part of Borneo, trminate on the south coast 2 
little to the eastward of Kotaringin. The Annam 
‘or Cochin-Chinese range can be traced distinctly 
acroas the Archipelago to Australia, and the multi- 
tude of islands which are now tobe seen, arc either 
magses upraised by volcanic action, or the tops 
of grant volcanic outhursts which have appeared 
ubove the occau; aud where the carth has not 
risen above the water's gurface, great subinarine 
bauks are to be truced from ove island to another. 
The dopth of watcr on these hanks avemyes about 
30 fathoms, deepening rapidly ay the wae iy ap- 
Brooch, and shonling gredunliy ‘owanis the lan 
he chain which extenils aloug the Malay Penin= 
sula, and is continued at intorvala to Banca and 
Billiton, ahonnils in metula, nud muing operations 
are pursued with grew success. Its tin mines 
and those of Bauea ure well kuown, This range 
may he considered aa the Lackbone of the Great 
Asintic Bank, which extends into tho Archipelago 
fron: the south-eartern extreme of Asia ton distance 
of nearly 100 miles,—in fact to within 50 iniles of 
Colebus, perhnps to the south-weat extremity of that 
island also, but there is a space of nearly 30 miles 
actoas which no sonndings have been carried. 
Sumatra, which lies on its westorn verge, baa heen 
subjected to volcanic action, imt not to 80 great an 
extent as to distur the <irection of its monntain 
range, which rims pariliel to that of the Malay 
Poninsula, The third range that can be traeed into 
the Indian Archipeligo is the one that tray 
Laos and Camboja, at the southern ext 
which it disappears for a timo, showing itself 
only at Pulo Condor and Nutanas, nntil it emerpes 
under the north-west extreme of Borneo, and is. 
continued along the entire west coast of that islind, 
Here it again disappenrs, and only ahows itself 
again ou the north coast of Java, where it censes 
entirely, tho remaining portion of this ishnd 
being elther of voleanio formation or of alluvial 
deposit. The teak tree, which abounds on the 
Cambojan part of this range, but is not found in 
Borneo, is again met with here, the projecti 
part of the north side of Javn, between Samarang 
and Surabaya, being a vast teak forest, from 
the timber of which the greater portion of ‘tho 
shipping employed in the Archipelago is con- 
structed. Java is the only island in the enstera 
wens in which the teak tree is indigenous, nor will 
it thrive iu the voleanic parts of the island where 
‘ite cultivation has been attempted. This, which 
may be called the Cambojan range, is also rich 
in minerals, gold and dismonds, especially 
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Bornean part of it. The voleanic islanda of the 
‘Archipelago also contain metals, gold-dust being 
found at the bottoms of many of the mountain 
streams. 

Ethnology.—In the Archipelago there seem to 
‘be the Malay race proper, and varieties of Negro 
races, viz. the Mincopi of the Andamans; the 
Semang or dwarf Negroes of the Malay Penin- 
gala ; the Nogrito or Asia of the Philippi the 
larger Negro race or Papua of New Guine 
a ne ies Grefort avi the Ne; 
intermediate between the Papuan and Malay, 
A. R Wallace, however, indicates only two very 
strongly contrasted raccs, Malays and Papusns. 

‘The Malay inhabit the grent western islands, 
Sumatra, Java, Borueo, aud Celebes; the latter, 
New Guinea and the adjacent small islands. The 
Malays are superior to all the others in intel- 
leet ‘and civilisation. They ocoupy nearly the 
whole of the Malay Peninsula, half of Sumatra, 
and all the sea-const of Borneo. Their numbers 
are estimated at 1,500,000 in Borneo, 1,250,000 in 
the Malay Peninsula, ‘and 1,000,000 in Sumatra, 
The ‘ypical Malays are of a light-brown colot 
resembling cionamon or lightly roasted oof 
they have, constantly, straight, black, and rether 
coarse hair, little or no beard, and generally 
smooth, hairless bodies ; they are of a low stature, 
rather strougly mado, with short thick feet, and. 
small delicate hands, The face is broad, the eye- 
brows fint, the nose small, well formed, with tha 
nostrils somewhat exposed, the lips broad and 
well cut, the month large but not projecting. In 
character, the Malay is impossive, reserved, 
bashful. His feeliogs of surprise, admis , OF 
fear are not readily manifested, and he has little 
appreciation of the sublime or benutiful, He is 
somewhat taciturn, is deliberate when he sposka ; 
ho but eeldoin laughs, nor docs he openly express 
his gratitude for a favour. Ile revengea an ineult 
more quickly than an injury. Te is honest and 
trustworthy in money matters, but prides himself 
upoit his enpncity for lying. "His intellect is but 
mediocre, le is deficient in the energy necessary 
to require knowledge, and his mind sosms ivoap- 
able of following out more than the simplest 
combinations of ideas. He is quick in sequiring 
mcbapicel arta, and thereforo makes a good 
servant for simple routine duties. 

The Papuan is, in many respecte, the apposite of 
the Malay. In colour he is a deep sooty brown or 
black, his hair is harsh, dry, and ftizaly, growing 
in little tufts, which in youth are short and com- 
pret, but which in adults often grow out 80 as 
fo form a compact frizly mop nearly @ yard in 
diameter. He is bearded, and his arms, legs, and 
breast are more or less’ hairy. The Papuan is 
taller than the Malay; the face is elongate, and 
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Malay, 

















the hands and feet rather large; the forehead 
‘i at the brow very prominent, the nose largo, 
by the 


long, aud arched, with the nostrils hidden 
overhanging lip. The face bas thus a Semitic 
character, which is perceptible even in the children, 
‘The Pepuan is impulsive and demonstrative in 
speech and action, expressing his emotions and 
yassions in shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
ings. He is noisy and boisterous in epeech 
action, both at home and before strangers, 
Of his intellect little is known, though it is ay 


‘poted to be not inferior to that of the Malay. Ho 


the bas a love of art, decorating his canoe, his house, 
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and almost every domestia article with elaborste 
carving. The Papua of New Guinea are true 
Negroes, and have made some advauces in civilis- 


jon. 
+The inhabitants of the Moluccss and ‘Timor may 
be classed either with the Papuan or Malay. The 
Negro Malay are fairer than the Negro, darker 
than the Malay, but intermediate between Malay 


ee Regrito of the Phill the Mi nd 
"The Negrito of the Philippines, the Mincopi, 2 
tho Semang of Malacoa differ in important charac- 


ters from the Papuan races. The Mincopi and 
Semang are a small Negro race. ‘Tho Negrito are 
short, but well made, active, with soft frizled 
haar, nose slightly flattened, features more regular 
and skin Jess dark than the African Negro. 

The inhabitanta of all the Pacific Islands, as 
far west as New Guinea and Australia, have 
much in common, while they differ greatly from 
other races. A vertical waving line may be drawn 
through the Moluccas, #0 that all the tribes of the 
‘Archipelago to the west of the line will be of 
‘Mulayan or Asiatic origin, and all to the east of 
Papuan or Polynesian origin. 

island Groups and Languages.—Three islands 
of the Archipclago—New Guinca, Borneo, and 
‘Sumatra—are of the first class, inferior in size only 
to Australia. Java takes. second place. Three 
aro of third size—Celebes, Luzon, and Mindanao. 
And those of a fourth ize are at least sixteen,— 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Chandana, Flores ‘or 
Mangarai, Timor, Ceram, Boura, Gilolo, Palawan, 
Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, Leyte, and Zebu, 
most of them with sprciousalluvial tracta, navi- 
gablo rivers, and much natural riches.” Tho 
groups and chains in which they are distributed 
are dispersod over narrow seas, with tho 
inlinds intervening. Innumerable chanuels and 
passages, th fore, open in eve: irection to 
erin, iortait, trichoute, fal af sucky, rect, 
and shoals, which’ render them in some parts 
difficult of navigation (Groot, AMouiteur, i. 53), 
They are made fees dangerous, however, ty the 
provailing serenity of tho waters, the regularity 
of the currouta, and the steadiness of tho winds. 
‘Tremendous storms, indeod, called typhoons, ocea- 
sionally visit the Straits of Malacca (Berncastle' 
Voyage, i. p. 274), and blow over the China Sea; 
but they are rare, and the islands of the interior 
Tegion may be said to lie amid perpetnal calms. 

‘Tho groups known as the islands of the Arafura 

Sea consist of the Tenimber, the Ki, aud the Aru 
islands, with others of inferior significance. They 
are scattered over a considerable space of sea, and 
vary in size from sevonty miles in length, to mere 
tufts of verdure floating in the sea, like baskets of 
sass and flowers, crowned by tall clumps of palm, 
and dispersing through the atmosphere a fragrance 
ike shat of the cinnamon gardons in Ceylon. 
. The Tenimber group consists of many islands, 
inhabited by » curious race of people, half savage 
in manner, whoee villages, built on limestone hills 
Rear the shore, combing with the varying outlines 
of tho surface, tho fresh and green aspect of the 
interior slopes, and the blue water in the channel 
between, to present a grateful to the 
navigutor’s eye, rarely equalled in brilliance. 

Timor ia word which meane the east, and was 
probably imposed on this island by the Malays, to 
whore language it belongs, because this waa the 
extreme limit of their ordinary comusercial voyages 
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to the south-east. Its principal inhabitants are 
of the Malay race, but it contains also Papnans, 
and tibes of the intermediate race. The two 
Janguages of Timor are the Manatoto and the 
‘Timor, the first spoken at the north-east end of 
the island, and tho last used by many of the tribes 
88 2 common medium of intereonrse. No alphabet 
has ever been invented in Timor; but, jadging by 
the specimens of ita languages, the vowels are the 
same as those of the Malay and Javanese. 

From Timor to New Guinea there raus a long 
cobain of islets, forming, as it were, n wall or barrier 
to the south-eastern portion of the Arcbipelago, 
In these islets the inhabitants are of the same raco 
with the Malay, and speak many languages, Mr. 
Windsor Earl anys that ‘in the south-eastern parts 
of the Indian Archipelago, where opportunities of 
social intereourse between the various petty tribes 
are of rare occurrence, every island, every detached 
group of villages, has ite own peculiar dialect, 
which is often unintelligible even to the tribes in 
its immediate neighboarhood. In some of the 
larger islands,—Timor, for oxample,—theso tribes 
are 80 numerous, and the country occupied by 
many of them so extensive, that it becomos im~ 
posible to form even an approximate estimate of 
their number.’ Of one langtingo, the prevailing 
one, among several languages of the island of 
Kisa, one of the Sarawati group, in the chain 
of iccts already mentioned, Mr. Enr! furnished 
& curious and instructive vocabulary of 330 
words, The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but 
its vowols arc the same ax those of tho Malay 
and Javanese, 

‘Tho Spice Inanrls, in tho Molucea and Bauda 
Sees, conelat of many islands, with, nomeroue 
Iunguages. Next to Java, of which they form a 
sub-government, the Moluccas are the most im- 
portant of tho Dutch posscasions in India, Tho 
islands to which this term is appliod are Amboyna, 
Banda, Ternate, ‘Tidore, and smaller islands in 
their ‘neighbourhood. ‘The islands aro 7 
volcanic, unproductive in grain, but fertile in 
fine spices, But the Dutch nation, in order to 
secure a monopoly of this class of products, for 
yeara rooted up and destroyed, ut a great cost, 
‘often by forco of arms, every nutmog or clove tree 
not required for the production of that quantity 
‘of spices which they culculated they could dispose 
of. Rosingain, near Banda, was almost aban- 
doned after tho extirpation of its spice troes, its 
people emigrating to the neighbouring islands 
in search of « Livelihood. |The, people are of 
the Malayan race, short, equat, and darker in oom~ 
plexion than the Javanese. ‘Tho Amboyneso are 
of middling height, and well formed. They 
are gentle, very sober, brave, casily managed, and 
make good mounted and foot eoldiers, and a ‘con: 
siderable number of them have embraced Chris- 
tianity. Banda is very unhealthy, and ia subject 
to frightful earthquakes. When first discovered 
by Europeans, the inhabitants had made consider- 
able advances in civilisation, although still much 
inferior to that of the Javanew. Sir Stamford 
Baffies furnished specimens of three of the lan- 
guages of this furthest cast portion, viz, those 
‘of Geram, correctly Scrang, of Ternate, correctly 
Tarnate, and of Saparuwa, one of the Bands isles, 
Of 28 words of the language of Ceram, 9 are 


2 Javanese, and 17 are common to these 
Yeo Wnginges Coram Laut was the great place 
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to which the Bugis carried the Papuan slaves | 
whom they stole from New Guinea. 

‘The great group of the Philippines, although 
contiguova to the proper Indian Archipelago, 
differs materially in climate and in the manners of 
ita inbabitanta. 
from near latitude 5° 40' to 18° 40’ N., and con- 
sists of ten principal islands, of which only Lucon 
and Mindanao are of great gize, and about 1200 
smaller islands and islets, with a population 
proaching three millions.’ The bulk of the one 
are of the same tawny-complexioned, lapk-haired, 
short and squab race, as the principal iubabitants of 
the western portion of the Indian Archipelago. The 
focus of the aboriginal civilisation of the Philip- 
pines, as might be expected, has been the main 
island of the group, Lucon. This is a corruption 
of the Malay and Javanese word, lasung, meaving 
‘a Fice-mortar. The Spaniards are eaid to have 
asked tho name of the island, and the natives, 
who certainly had none, thinking they mcant a 
viee-mortar, which was before the speakers at the 
time, answered accordingly. In the Philsppines 
are ‘many separate nations or tribes, speaking 
distinct languages, unintelligible to each other. 
‘The principal languages of Lugon are the Tagala, 
the Pampanga, the Pangnainan, and the loco, 
spoken at present by a population of 2,250,000, 
while the Bisaya bas a wide currency among the 
southern istends of the group, Leyte, Zebu, 
Negros, and Panny, containmg 1,200,000’ people. 
My. Crawfurd tells us that it docs ‘uct appear, 
from u comparison of the phonetic character and 
grammatics ture of the Tagals with those 
of Malay and Javaneso, that there is any ground 
4s fanegiog tien Ip be one ond themine ingungs 
or Ieugnyes sprang from. « common parent, and 
only vervified by the effects of time and distance ; 
and an examination of the Bisaya dictionary gives 
similar results, 

‘The great inlauds of Afindaxao and Palarang, 
and the Suiu group of istets, forming the southern 
limits of the Phihppine Archipalygo, contain many 
nations and tribes, speaking many languages of 
which little has been Published. ‘Mr. Crawfard, 
on tho information fro Mr. Dalrymple, 
‘as that even in the little group of the Sult islands, 
a great many diffcrent languages are spoken, and 
he gives a short specimen of 83 words of ous of 
‘those most current. Sulu was for many years the 
market whore the Lamm and other pirates disposed 
of much of their plunder, and in former times itself 
was decidedly piratical, The Mahomedan religion 
hag mado much progress in Mindanao and the Sulu 
islands, as has the Malay language, theusual channel 
through which it has at all times been ited 

e islands of the Indian Archipelago. - Br. 
Crawfurd remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines bo separate and 
distinct tongues, or mere dialecta of 2 common 
language, is 9 question not easy to determino. 
Certainly, be adds, the phonetic character of the 
agala, the Bisaya, the Pampaugan, and Iloco are, 
sound for sound, or letter for letter, the same. 

Bfincopi, spoken in the Andamao Islands, is 

issyiinbic. In phonology: the Mincopi' is 
fandamentally opposed to Bilongi, Nicobari, md 
Seman; Niasi to Acheean, and Tilanjani to ths 
rude Malayan dialects which appear to have pre- 
vailed, and aro partially preserved in the sdjpeent 
portion of Sumatra. ‘The yocalic clement is 
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im all the Sumatran and peninsular languages, 
strong in Battan and Lampongi, leas oo in the 
Malayan dialects, and comparatively weak in the 
‘Acheean and Semangi, In the Mincopi, Tilan- 
jani, and Nisei, the consonantal element’ is very 


it. 

Besisi, a dialect of the Malayan Peninaula. 

Brnua.—The ruder Binua dialects of the Malayan 
Peninsala, whon compared with Malay, present 
the same ‘aspect as the uncultiveted Sumatran, 
But having been, comparatively with the more 
civilised and powerful Battan and Achin races, 
almost completely subjected to Malayan influence, 
the indigenous peninsular vocabularies are rapidly 
disappearing. ‘Tho languages of the Binua or 
Sakai of Pera appear to resemble the rnder 
dialects to the southward. 

Nicobari, spoken in the Nicober group, has & 
phonology allied to that of the Silong and Simang. 

‘Sdongi, a dissyllabic language spoken in the 
‘Mergui Archipelago. 

‘Semang.—The most northern of the old Indo- 
nesian languages of the Malay Peningula, are 
those of the Seimang tribes of Kidah and Pera. 
‘They are mainly distyllabic, but they have more 
monosyllables ; anda diseyllnbio tendency may 
still be detected in tho contraction of some Malay 
words, The phonology of the Semang haa some 
strong peculimitics, the voices low and soft com- 
pared with that of the Binua and Malay tribes. 

Sumaira.—The Matayan langunge, m ita more 
ancient form, partook in a covsiderable mersure 
of the gencral character of tho W. Indonesian af 
Sumatra, as is evident from the phonology af its 
ruder dialects, With the purer phonology of E. 
Todonesiau, it combined the consonantal, eapirate, 
and guttural tendencies of the Malcoa basin, 
‘Traces of this earlier character are still found ia 
the centre of Malayan civilisation, Menangkabau, 
where the language roceived its greatest culture, 
and attaiued the form which, with somo phonetio 
improvements and a few glossarial changes, it has 
preserved in ite dissemination throughout the 
Archipelago, The Malay of Menangkabau is dis- 
tioguisbed from all tho other Sumatran languages, 
by its higher culture, purer phonology, wider 
prevalence, and greater mfluence on other lan 
guages. It is superior to the rader phonologios 
of the Peninsula and Sumatra, but alao, to a large 
extent, Javan. The principal lan, of Suma- 
tra are the Battan dinlects and the Malaya, these 
being spoken by the largest popolations and over 
the pies extent of territory. 

In Suniatra are found at least three well-marked 
languages, each occupying its own area, and a 
fourth still preserving ite peculiar character and 
location, although much affected by foreign in- 
fiucnce.’ In addition, the westera islands contain 
at least three other distinct and stable languages. 
Tt has, however, only the diffusive language the 
Malay. The chicf Sumatran tongues are the 
Battan, Acheesn, Korinchi, Lampong, Rejang. 

Battan.—In the Battan dialecta of Sumatra an 
Todonesian element predominates, and they have 
the closeet affinity with Malay. The basin of 
Battan is similar to that of Nissi, the latter lan~ 


eye having epresd into Sumatra, and modified 
‘the W. Indonesian character of Battan. 


ianema, by having the acoent on the 
tertninal instead of the penultimate syllable. In, 
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ther respects its phonology has the prevailing 
Samatren character, 


‘Mantazai is the language of @ race who inhabit of 


the Pera and Pagai groups. Its phonology is 
considerably more Battan than that of Nias, purer 
than the ruder Malay, and apparently free from 
Sumatran aspirates. 

Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in extent, 
and by far the most fertile of the Archipelago, 
contained in 1880, with Madura, 19,797,077 in- 
habitants. In the eastern aud central parts there 
may be said to be three Javanese languages, —the 
popular, the polite (which is kind of factitious 
dialect of it), and an ancient tongue, found only 
in old books and ancient inscriptions. The modern 
and popular language, as well as the polite dialect, 
is written in a peculiar character, of which the 
substantive letters amount to twenty. In Java, 
in addition to the Javanese, ia the Sunda language, 
which is spoken over about one-third of the island, 
extending from Cheribon across the island down to 
ite weatern extremity. This tract is more moun- 
tainous than that inhabited by the Javanese, and 
the people somewhat less advanced in civilisation, 
but possessing the same amiable and docile cha- 
rectar a that ‘nation. si sich sesdets 

Sundan bas some liarities whi it 
from the other "aeuacen ‘of the Javan FNP, ‘and 
ally it to some of the W. Borneon and 8, Penin- 
sular dialects. Formatively, Sundan is more simple 
than the Javan or even the Malayan, and approxi- 
inates to tho ruder Peninsular, Sumatran, and 
Borneon languages. 

Maduran,— be industrious, peaccful, and 
numerous people who speak the Madurese lan- 

age, with its dislect the Samanap, occupy the 
ieland of Madura, divided from Java by # atrait, 
and form in some districts the bulk of the popula- 
tion on the opposite shores of Java, to which, de- 
popnlated by ag wane for tl past two bundred 
years, pe have been saree 

‘Bati,—In tho adjacent 
small but fertile, well cultivated and populous, 
is the Balinese, with its ccremoniul dialect and 
sacred language, and it is onc of the most improved 
Janpuages of the Archip 

Lontok.—The fourth language, which Mr. 
(rawfard considers to have a strong affinity with 
the Javancae, is that of Lombok, a fertile and 
populous island, divided from Bali by a narrow 
strait, This is the termination in an easterly 
direction of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra, According to Mr. Logan, Javan 
hag a much broader, more forcible, asporate, aud 
primitive phonology than Malay, and the Javan 

up embraces Sundan, Maduran (with its 

inlet Bawian), and Babi 
wi—The Kawi language preserves some 
evidence that, at the ere of ita foncation, the 
favan language was less removed from the adjaccnt 
languages than it afterwards became, throu; 
continued development and influence of Kawi 
and a disposition to 8 factitious and pedantic 
calture, The Javan language participates to a 
certain extent in the peculiarities of the Kawi, 
and ¢ is a frequent sound in both. Indeed, it 
‘would appear that most of the peculiarities of the 
Javan, or thoes phonetic traita which distinguish 
it from the general N. Indonesian phonology on 
‘the one side, and from E. Indonesian on the 
other, may be referred to the influence of Kawi 
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Borneon Languages.—The Ngaju, Kaha or 
‘Kayan of the south const, and that of the ‘Landa 

‘the west coast, inland of Pontianak, are entirely 
Malay in their ‘structure and formatives. The 
Kayan must be considered as the most southerly 
of the N.E, projection of Borneo, a position which 
brings it into proximity with the Bissayan and E. 
Indonesian languages. Thia ix sssuning the cor 
rectness of Mr. Burn's statement, that the Kayans 
havo spread from the basin of tho Tiding over the 
watershed into the north-western lands extending 
from the Bruni to the Rejang. 

Alpkalcta.—In the Archipelago are nine distinct 
alphabeta, every one of which appear to be a 
separate and a native invention, But they are not 
only distinct from each other, they differ equally 
from ail foreign alphubets. These nino alphabets 
‘of the Archipelago are the produce of five large 
islands only out of the innumerable ones which 
‘compose it. 

The Jarancec is certainly the most perfect 
alphabet of the Archipelago, and the rest, although 
they differ in form, bear it, in principle, a com- 
mon resemblance. * It has a distinet and invariable 
character for every sound in the language, and 80 
far, therefore, it is a porfect systems. The con- 
sonanis nmount to 19, and can be represented in 
Roman lettera as follow—b, ¢, d, 4, g, j, k, 1, m, 
bn, p, r, 8, t,t, w, y. Besides these, thero is 
the ‘aspirate which always follow a yowcl, and 
never aspirates 2 consonant, The vowels are 6, 
viz. ®, a, ¢ 3, 0, & The diphthongs aro 2, vir, af 
and au,’ but’ have no characters, being expressed 
only by thoir elements. The Javauceo alpbabet, 
like ali the others of the Archipelago, is written 
from left to right. In the character thine described 
gre written the proper Javanese, the Sid, the 
Bali, and occasionally it i believed the Lombok, 
‘The Sunda and Bali alphabets, however, want the 
palotals d and t. Altogether, including Palem- 
bang in Sumatra, it is probable that the Javancss 

jplnbet is current aniong no lees a population 
than twelve millions. It is the most perfect, and. 
has obtained the widest diffusion, But in prior 
times, other characters, to the extent of twelve 
in number, have prevailed in Java, 

In Sumatra, beginning froin the west, the first 
evidence we have of a native written character 
is found among the Batak, and it is singular 
cnough that a nation of cannibals should poses 
the knowledge of letters. Thore was assuredly 
nothing of the kind in Europe or continental 
Avia until long after men bad ceased to oat eweb 
other. The form of the Batak lotter is borizontul, 
‘The substantive characters of the Batak alphabet 
are the game as those of the Javanese, with the 
exception of the letter ¢ and the palatala d and t, 
which it wants, 

The Korinchi alphabet, among the people of 
this name in Sumiatra, who border on Menang- 





the kabsu, has 29 characters, and consists uf horizontal 


or slightly raised scratching. 

The Zejang is the alphabct of Lemba and 

on the western side of Sumatra, Jt 

‘consists of 23 substantive characters, formed of 

upright scratchca or strokes, and on the whole 

it is wore complete than either the Batak or 
Korinchi. 


The Lampon: nation occupier that portion of 
the SW, edo of Sumatra which lies dpponite to 
Jaya, divided from it only by the Straits of Sunda. 
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It baa ita own peculiar alphabet, which consists of 
19 substantive letters, the vowel a and the aspi- 
rate being included among them, with double or 
treble consonants making them up to 44. It bas 
& great deal of that angular linear and meagre 
form which characterizes the other Sumatra alpha- 
beta. The consonanta correspond in power 
exactly with the Javanese, the palatals d and t 
exeopted, which the Lampong does not contain. 
The Lampong, like the Rejang, has the Hindu 
classification, but it is not 60 correctly followed ; 
the vowel a and the sibilant are found out of 
place, and thrust in among the liquida, 

‘The Ackeean and Malay of Sumatra are written 
in the Arabic character. 

In Celelex aro two distinct alphabets, one of 
thom the Bugis, at present in uae over the whole 
jalaod, and which extevds to Bouton and Sum- 
bawa, and wherever the Bugis nation have 
settled or colonized. The modera Bugis has 23 
eubstantive characters, consisting mostly of small 
segments of circles running horizontally. The 
Bugis lottors have no resemblance to those of 
Sumatra or Java, or even to the obsolete alphabet 
of Sumbawa. The other alphabet of Celebes is 
now obsolete. 

‘The Bima alphabet, formerly in use amongst 
tho Bima people iu the island of Sumbawa, enst 
‘of Sumatra and Java, has now given way to the 
alphabeta of the Colchea, 

‘fhe ninth and last alphabet of the Archipelago 
is tho Philippine, that of the Tgala nation of the 

ent island of Hugon or Latconin, and consists of 
Hiittoon chneactore’ Tea the only one cxigting in 
the whole of this group, and accms at ono time to 
havo boen used ntuong ‘the civilised tribea of the 
neighbouring  islunds, having spread even to 
Magindanao and Sulu, The forms of the letters 
aro tathor bold ans more complex than that of 
the Sumatran alphabets 

Who main characteristic of the Archipelago 
letters, their differing among themeelves, aud their 
difforing equally frou: all foreign letters, loads to 
the conclusion that each alphabet was a separate 
and independent inveution, mule, in all likelihood, 
in the localities iu which we at present find thet. 
‘What causes conduced to this early invention of 
letters amoug these nations, aud at so many dif- 
ferent aud distant points, itis not very ey to my. 
The Malayan Pexineuta and Borneo, extensive as 
they are, havo never givou rie to an indi 
civilisation, snfficient to raise their inhabitunte 
Beyond the condition of rinall and miserable com- 
minuities, aud henee no indigenous alphabet ean be 
traced to them. ‘Their more civilised inbatritaute 
are invariably stranger immigrants, The Bornco 
coasta are occupied by the Malay race and by the 
seafaring Orang Laut and Bugis, but in its interior 
are about sixty nations, and with distinet names, 
speaking distinct languages. The most powerful 
are the Dyak and the Kayan, wholly illiterate. 

No kind of uative writing can be treed to the 
Spice Islands, which, notwithstanding their rieb 
native productions, aro incapable of yielding corn, 
iron, oF cattle, the rough staples of ‘early civilian 
tion, and without the prescuce of which, letters 
have never heen invented or existed. In the 

stisland of New Guinea, with its savage 
Pepalation, and with the samo. deficioucion, the 
presence of any kind of writing is not 
to be looked for. No trace of a written character 
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bas been found in the wide extent of the islands 
of the Pacific. Most of them are probably too 
small to bave furcished a population at once suffi- 
ciently numerous and concentrated to generate 
the amount of civilisation requisite for the pur- 
pose, In the great islands of New Zealand, with 
their comparatively energetic race of inhabitante, 
the discovery of letters would most probably have 
leon mado, a among some rude nations of 
Sumatra, had the civilisation necessary not beea 
precluded by tho absence, agin the amaller islands, 
of the Jarger animals for labour, and of all the 
‘coreal grasses for food. 

‘The facility with which materials to write on 
are obtained in the countries occupied by the 
Malayan nations, has probably contributed some- 
thing towards their early discovery of the art of 
writing. The want of them, on the contrary, is 
known to have proved a great obstacte to the 
‘progress of letters, and probably wns to their inven- 
tion in temperate regions. Tho absence of x good 
material in ancient Europe hindered the invention 
of printing; while its presence in Chinn no doubt 
contributed largely to its early discovery in that 
country, Like the Hindus aud. the Buddhists of 
continental Asia of the present day, the Archi- 
pelago islanders write on paln leaves, which have 
received no other preparation than that of being 
dricd, and cut in slips; on the inner bark of trees 
a little polished only by rubbing; on slips of tho 
Temboo cane, simply freed from its epidermis ; 
and on atone, metal, and finally on paper The 
pale Ieaf ordinarily employed is that of the lontar, 
or Borngsug flabejliformis. The Malay word is 
most likely « corruption of two words,—ron, a 
leaf in Javanese, and tar or tal, tho proper name 
of this palm in Sanskrit. This eeems corroborated 
by the Javanese namc, which is written rontal, 
‘From tho ure of this word, tho practice of writing 
on palm leaves may have been derived from the 
Hindus, This word, with many others wholly or 

Sanskrit, belongs to the evremonixl and 
factitios dialect of the Javancss language, a 
genuine native name, kropyate, existing for it in 
the ordinary one. 

‘The instrument for writing with on the palm 
Jeaf, bark, aud the bamboo, is an iron style, and 
their writing is, in fact, a rude engraving, which 
is reudored inore legible by rubbing powdered 
charcoal over the surface, which falls into the 
grooves, and is swept off the sinooth murface, 

‘The Javanese, however, understand the manu- 
facture of a kind of paper from tho gloga, 
Broussonetia papyrifera, aud tho article itaclt 
daluwan, changed into dalanian ior the polite 
language. Tho process is not the ingenious 
oue of China, India, Persis, and Europe, but 
greatly resembles that of making the Egyptian 
Yapyrus, and still more closely the preparation of 
the South Sea cloth, the raw material being, 
indeed, exactly the same. The true bark, cat in 
slips, is long macerated and besten, and, after 
being thus treated, slips of it are joined to each 
other over a smooth surface, and defects mado 
good hy patching. The fabric thus obtained ix 
of a brownish grey colour, unequal in its texture, 
rigid, but strong. With the exception of the 
Javanese, it does not seem thet the natives of the 
Archipelago ever wrote with ink, before they were 
instructed by the Arabs, no doubt from ab- 
acnceof paper. The Javanese have a native name 
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for ‘pen’ and ‘ink,’ sus and maosi; but with the 
ptber nations the only ones are Arabie, kalam and 
Sowat, often indeed greatly disfigured, as in the 
example of the Bugis, who convert them into kalah 
and dawok, The pen generally used in not reed 
ne on the continent of Asis, or a quill as in Europe, 
but a atub obtained from the Aten pair, Arenga 
ssccbarifre | Even paper i generally Known to 
the Indian islanders by the Arabian name of 
kartas, #0 that it is probable that a true paper was 
imported long before the arrival of Ei 
altkongh tho uatves were never taught he art of 

ring it. t present, European paper is in 
Piceeal use by all the ansea civilised ‘stots, to 
the exclusion of Asiatic material, 

Animal Kingdom—Mr. A. K. Wallace tells us 
that the disteltmtion of the existing forms of 
mammals throughout the Indian Arebipelago may 
‘thus bo indicated. Conamencing with the species 
common in Asia at tho prosent day, and axelud- 
ing those whieh may have been introduced in a 
domesticated state, such as the horse, dog, kiue, 
and deer, the counon brown monkey has’ pene- 
trated farthest from the continent of Asia, as it 
extends through Sumatra and tho trape -Javan 
chain. to the eastora extremity of Timor; but the 
80 miles of Strait which separate thie island from 
Lotti sootns to. have stopped its further progress, 
for it is not found in a wild stato in the Serwatty 
group... To tho north, it extends through Borneo 
ind Gdebes, and ia found io a single island of 
the Molucca seas, Batchian, ‘This animal, from 
ite lvhit of frequenting the banks of rivers, is 
very Tixblo to be carsied out to sea in the massoa 
of drift which are eomtimes detached from 
the banks’ by the current, and its extonsive dis- 
tribution may be atteibutet to this cause, Ia 
Borneo, the clephant co-existe with the black 
bear (Uraus Malayanus), the Felis macrocclis, or 
Sumatm gigantic tiger cat, and #0 many varicties 
of the quadruinanes that ‘their introduction ean 
scarcely have becn accidental, In Java, the 
rhinoceros, the royal tiger, the wild ox of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and scveral varieties of the 
smaller quadramanes, still exist in tho jungles 
Sumatra and the Poninaula contain every form 
of mammal found in Java aud Borneo, with the 
addition of the tapir. ‘These facts would go to 
prove that Java, Borneo, and Sumatra continued 
uttached to the continent of Asia at a coropara- 
tively recent epoch. The common brown moukey 
is the only member of the family of quadrumanes 
that haa reached Oclebes and Bali, althoogh the 
strait whfob separates the latter island from Java 
is only two miles wide. 

Tho marsupialia range from Australia towards 
the continent of Asia, A variety of the kangaroo 
aneropus), to, rarotes of the opossum (diel 
phis), one of which closely resembles the ring- 
tailed yam of New South Wales (Phalangista 
Cookii), one variety of the Dasyarus, the native 
cat of the colonista of New South Wales and Port 
Eesington, and one variety of the email fiying 
opossum, have been found in the south-west part 
cf New’ Guinea; and, singularly enongh, the 
Kangaroo lias adapted itself to the half-drowned 
nature of the country by inhabiting the trees. A 
variety of the kan; ‘still exists at Arrn Island, 
hich scoma to “be identical with the small grey 
or ‘brush? kangaroo, found in the thi. 
throughout Australia. This ia the ‘ Filsnder’ of 





AROHIPELAGO, 
YValentyn. The name by which it is known in the 
Moluccas is ‘Pilandook.’ In Ceram, the ring- 


opossum, the native eat, the flying opossum, 
and the litle dying squirrel, all marsepale, and 
identical ia appearance and habits with those 
which extend throughout Australia, hold undis~ 
puted possession of the forest trees. The ring- 
tailed which is the most numerous, 
aa in New South Wales, is a common pet through- 
‘out the Moluccas. The opossum, more especially 
the ring-tailed variety, which inhabits trees, in the 
most hardy of marsupials, that is to eay, its geo- 
graphical range is farther extended than that of 
any other pouched animal. The treo opossum and. 
the native cat (Dasyurus macrourus) are the only 
yarictics of this ancient form of mammals which 
have not retreated hefore the European quadru- 
that bave been introduced into the southern 
listricts of Australia, the mere prosence of a 
flock of sheep, withont their usual attendant tho 
dog, being sufficient to drive the kangarooa from 
the ‘runs.’ The tree opossums are not linble to 
be disturbed by any animals less agile than the 
monkey, as they are never scen on the ground 
except when thrown out of the trecs while 
fighting, and then they scramble up again as 
fast as they can, ‘The consequence is that the 
tree opossitms now abound in the acttled districts 
of Australia to an extent that could not have 
Lappened previous to tho arrival of Europeans, 
when the aborigines kept down their nawhers by 
dragging them out of their nests in the hollows 
of trees to sorve as food. Even the presence of 
the moukey is not fatal to the tree opossums, ag 
is cvident from their co-existing in Timor and 
in part of South Atncrica. ‘The musang or mune 
gooso of the western parts of the Archipelago 
will prove fatal both to tho tree opossum and to 
the native eat, whenever it comcs to be introduced 
to Australia, a it can unter the lollows of the 
treca and destroy them in their nests. The troo 
‘opossums of Anstralia foed on the leaves and 
tender shoots of the Eucalyptus. In the Moluc- 
cas, where the Euculyptus is rare, if found at all, 
the tree opossums feed on the leaves of the 
Warringin and Lingoa trees, and on the outer 
Dark of the Kanari, As the two first cxiat in 
the Malay Peninsula, the latter under the name 
‘of Angsannab, the abesnee of the tree opossum 
from this part of the Archipelago cannot be 
attributed to want of suitable food. The Malayan 
namo is ‘kusa,’ which has heen Latinized by tho 
old Dutch naturalists into *Cuscas,’ and adopted 
by modern zoologists, Iu Timor, the ring-tailed 
opossum is common in the southern parts of the 
island. The only marsupial that hes yot been 
traced in Celebes is the flying opossum. "The z00- 
ical connection of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo 
‘with the continent pf Asia is as distinct aa that 
of Timor, Ceram, and New Guinea with the oon- 
tinent of Australia. Probably Celebes will be 
added to the Australian group. The inferences 
to be drawn from theso facts must be self-evident. 
The distinct character of the mammalian forma 
existing in the countries lying on the Great Asiatic 
Bank, show that Borneo, Java, and Sumatra were 
attached to the continent of Asia by an unsub- 
‘merged range at a period long subsequent to 
the separation of Australia, which would imply 
that the curved band that passes from Formosa 
through the Philippines, the Moluccas, Java, and 
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Sumatra, is the most recent line of volcanic 
action, 

‘Productive Character.—The mountain ranges in 
south-castern Asia and the Indian Archipclago 
are ali morc or leas metalliferous. Lead mines 
are worked in that of the Malayan range 
which traverses the kingdom of Ava; and copper 
mines have been opened in the Aunsm or 
Cochin-Chinese range, the produce of which is 
equal in quality to South American copper, but 
inferior to that of Japan. Iron ia also smelted 
from the native ores on the western side of the 
‘Annam range, and it is tkewise said that silver 
minea are worked. Tho tin of the Malay Penin- 
sala, Banka, and Billiton, and the gold of the 
‘Peninsula, Bornco, and Celebes, are all collected 
from the dctritua ‘in which the projected metal 
has been deposited. Lodes have been discovered 
and followed up, but they ere found to fine 
away. Lead and antimony ores are found in 
the Cambodian range to the north of Kampot. 
Maize, upland rice, yams, and other esculent roots 
hore attain perfection. The wheat grown in the 
‘uplands of Timor is remarkably rich in gluten, 

though the anall size of the grain gives it an 
unfavourable appearance in European eyes. The 
coffee, cotton, cacao, anil hemp (Musa textiliz) 

wing on tho upheaved areas are tho best pro- 
pee in tho Archipelago. Coal bas been found. 
Tron ore of execllent quality is abundant where the 
line of upheaval has crossed primary ranges and 
Tinestoua, fo nvccesary nx a Hux in smelting the 
nuvtals, is found everywhere. In the island of 
Coupang, copper war found, but the strata bad 
‘doer ao brokett np, that mining operatioua could 
not have been prosecuted with advantage (Jour. 
Ind. Arch, iv. p. 495). Reymted gold deposita 
lic on the south side of the island. Quicksilver 
in a pure state is sometimes brought to Coupang 
‘py natives from the interior. The gold deposits 
in the wosturn parts af the Archipelago are sup- 
posed to be now pretty well exhausted; and in 
the more remote regious—Timor, New Guinea, 
and poasibly Sumba—aro the only spots in whi 
tho steady course of industry is likely to bo 
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productions are unimportant,—the sutmeg, which 
is seattcred over that portion of the band which 
the continent of Australia, being 
the aole exception. But the docility of the 
native inbabitants proved to be such, that they 
‘were easily coerced to labour, and ihe curved 
volcanic band which traverses the Archipelago be- 
came studded with European settlementa through- 
Out ita length and breadth, which now yield the 
great bulk of the produce exported from the 
Indian Arehipclago. Tn the northern part of 
the Philippines, the famed Manilla tobacco is 
the chief production; sugar plantations cow 
the centre; and the Musa testilis, which yiel 
the Manilla homp, is the chief produet of the eouth, 
Spices are almost the sole productiona of tho 
Dutch settlements of the Molucoas, Some islands 
east of Java yield products sited to the wants of 
the natives to such an extent az to give rise to an. 
export trade with all parts of the Archipelago. 
To Java, coffee, sugar, rice, einchona, and tobacco 
are the most ‘important articles, the two first 
heing exported to Holland in immense quantities, 
Coffee and pepper are the chief products of 
Sumatra, where the soil js lees fertile than in 
some of the other islands of the band. The vol- 
eanic agency here becomes comparatively weak, 
and is confined to the outer coast of the iedand, 
where, being hacked by an area of upheaval, 
greater portion of the alluvium descends into the 
‘0a and i¢ lost. 

The caible nost, which is constructed by the 
Collocalia nidifica in the caverns of the limestone 
cliffs, is found throughout tho areas of simpte 
upheaval. Agar-agar, « marine lichen extensively 
used in China, trepang or sea-elug, and mother- 
of-ponrl shell, are common to both banks, but the 
Australian hank is by far the most productive, 

Occan Trafic—Thure are five different seas 
recogviced by Europesn yeography within the 

limits of the Eastern Arebipolngo, viz. the wide 
| expanse between Borneo and the Malay Penineula ; 
another botween Borneo aud Java, called the. 
Sen; another between Cvlebes and Timor; the 
Sea ‘of Ccleben, between that inland, Sulu,” and 











terrapted by the search for precious metals, The | Mindanao; and the fifth, a basin of consider- 
native chiefs of the former islund, terrified by the | able extent, between the Philippines, Palawan, 
rupacity of the Europ gators, are jand Borneo, Around all these flow, on the west, 
eaid to have combined in establishing a taw whieh | the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ovean, 

mado soarching for gold a capital crime, excopt | Atmospheric Phenomena-—The transparency of 
‘on occasions in which it was thought proper to ' the atmosphere is eo great, that zometimes Venus 





propltiate the deitivs by the dedication of a Buln can be discovered in the sky in the middle of 


¢ golden nicon, when a human being was 
sacrificed to the spirits of the mincs before the 
‘old could be collected. ‘This evremony is pro- 
fably alluded to ia the Account of Timor, pub- 
ished in appendix, p. 6, Moor's Notice of the 
Archipelago. : 
Commerce. — Intercourse between continental 
‘Anin and the islands of the Archipelago dates from 
avery remote period. Their rare products were in 
request in Chima and India long Lefore they were 
heard of in Europe. Camphor and spices, two of 
the most esteemed productions of these islands, 
wore used by the Chinese 2000 years ago, the 
one for diffusing an aromatic fragrance 
their temples, the other aa indispeusable 
ments in their feasts. Th the voleanic ares, a sur- 
passing richness of the soil is produced from the 
oleanic rock, which decomposes rapidly before 
tthe infinence’ of the atmosphere. natural 





ithe day. Especially in the rainy season, the land 
| looms very greatly; then we soe mountains which 
| are from 5000 to 6000 feot bigh, at a distance of 
' 80 or 100 English miles (Jansen). Waterspouta in 
many parts are very frequent, ‘The height of tho 
spouts is usually somewhat less than 400 yards, 
me Ke diameter not more than 20 feet; but 
when the opportanity of correctly measuring them 
bas been favourable, as it generally is when they 
pass between the islands, so that the distance of 
their basia could be accurately determined, they 
‘have never been found higher than 700 yarda, nor 
‘thicker than 50 yards. In October, in the Archi- 
pelago of Rhio, they travel from ‘south-west to 
jBortt-east They seldom last longer than five 
‘minutes; generally they are diseipated in less 
ey are going away, the bulbous tube, 





time. Ag 
| which is as palpable as that of a thermometer, 
‘Becomes broader at the base, and little clouds, 
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Jike steam from the pipe of a locomotive, are 
continually thrown off from the circumference of 
the spout, and gradually the water is released. 
Jn the north-east part of the Archipelago, the east 
ynons00n is the rainy monacon. The phenomena 
in the north-east part are thas wholly different 
from those in the Java Sea. In the Archipelago 
there is generally high water but once a day, and, 
with the equinoxes, the tides also turn. | The 
places which have high water by day in one mon- 
soon get it at night in the other. 
‘Religion, — Wherever western civilisation has 
reached the indigenes, they have couformed ta the 
religions of thenew-comers. The brown or Malay 
race are largely Mahomedan in Sumatra and in the 
Malay Peninsala; in Sumbawa the Mabomedans 
take a high place, and are largely proselyuzing 
tha mountaingera, who, however, secretly trast in 
their idols, Bali is still Hiadu, aud the Baliceso 
burn their dead, and the widows and some slaves 
of rajas burn with their husband's corpse, but 
other widows burn or are despatched with a kris, 
‘A Hindu empire long flourished in Java, where 
many magnificent ruina still attest its duration 
and greatness, The Arsbs subsoquently gained a 


footing there, as well as in the other islands of the 


‘Archipelago, and gradually supplanted the religion 
dnd goremmtients &f Indi Tee Phtipoines have 
tecome largely Christian. Mahomedan Malays 
inter ‘without coffin or shroud, Kaya Dyak 
nee {dol-worahippers, hecp their dund for some 
daya, and inter ih a colfin made of the hollowed 
trunk of tree. ‘The Javanese give pictureeque 
names to the various ploces in the islaud, such as 
Prosperity, Country of Ghosts, Unlucky, Heroie 
pity.” The Javanese are Meal worksry in 
am | iron, brass, cutlery, nnd in ea . 
Their kis bana’ hundred fora Suvamugo acd 
Surpatrana aro both of Maley race, ut the amok 
i nos wpe a a 
fohere Archipelago is formed by the prolonga- 
tion of the zone of clovation of the Malay Penine 
pula from Stogapore to Billiton, "It is s0 closely 
counected geographically with Johore as to appear 
a continuation of it, partially submerged by thie soa. 
Thee islands (with the exception of a few of the 
Tost ponthanty) forined the inaular part of the 
Kingdom of Johore from the 13th century to the 
British occupation of Singapore in 1818. There 
fe soveral hundreds of ‘sleta, besides the con 
siderable islands of Battam, ‘Bintang, Kriman, 
Gampang, Gallat, Linga, sud Sinkep, and Bauka 
aod Bitifn may’ as’ be onsdeel as incaded 
in it, They are logit and etl i iy 
although not geographically the same, thinly i 
habited by. several interosting tribes, Some of 
those have been slightly noticed by Dutch writera, 
but the greater part still remain undeseribed. 
The mors important of the tribes are those 
tortned collectively Orang Porsakuan, literally the 
eoplevked into trite. “They ae all vata 
of the king. Those of the highest rank, to whom 
distinct services ore appropriated when the king 
goea to sea or engages in war, are the 
Ender an Ulubsrlaag; the Singgera under « 
Batin, the Kopet under # Jinnang, the Bato, and 
the Eig, ‘The other tribes, some of the land aod. 
ome of the creeks or sea, are the Gilam, Bekaka, 
Sagi, Muro, Tamabus, Mantang, Kilong, ‘Timiang, 
Moaa, Palo Boys, and Silat. Besidestheso, there are 
some wild tribas ia the interior of the larger ialands. 
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‘Morgni Archipelago, on the coast of Tenasserim, 
gptende in 2 triple Tine from a BO 18 18". 
Seyer islands and Ki land are the prin- 
dpal Hlande, Over Slee ae known af Be 
7, Russell, Phippe, Hastings, aud Barwell. 
They are inhabited by the Selmg race, a seafar- 
ing fisher people, using the trident and bows 
and arrows in their fishing. Dr, Helfer thought 
their heir like that of Negrocs. St. Matthew rises 
to 3000 feet. In 1881 the British Indian Govern- 
ment made arrangements for tucir colonization. 
‘Chagos Archipelago, belonging to Great 
Britain, between 5° and 7°'S., about 72° 30" B., 
over the great Chagos bank. They are coral 
islands, the chief being the Great Chagos. To its 
N. W. is a group of six islands, and the Peroa 
Banhos group bas twenty-seven islands of small. 
extent, their produce being cocoa-nut ail, cotton, 
salt fal, and tortoiscahell.—Crawyfurd's ‘Malay 
Grammar; Craufurd's Ind. Arch; G. W. Earl's 
Papuans; Earl's Ind. Arch. Jour. Ind. Arch. from 
1847 to 1858; Suppl to No. 6, J. Ind. Arck,, Deo. 
1817, p. 886; History of Java; Latham's Descrip- 
Maguetic Surv, in Philo 
3, Manry's Physical Geo- 
Modera's Narrative of the Voyage of the 
Edward Betchus Survey; Quarterly 
Sir Rad, Murchison, Ann, 
ey ISAS: St. John's Ind. Arch, ; 
A. RB. Wallace on the Variction of Men in the 
Malay Archipelago; A, 2. Wallace in Report of 
the Society for the’ Ade. of Science for 1865, Pp 
147; Moor’ Archipelago ; Walton's State, 
ARCHITECTURE. From the carly part of 
the 19th century, the architectural retains and 
sculptures left by the races who in bygone times 
have ruled in India and its neighbouring countries, 
have been receiving more and more attontion 
from the Government of Indin, and from Europeans 
residing there; for tho Hindus were a strangely 
non-recording race, and, prioe to the advent, of 
Mabomedan conquerors, the rocks, the toaples, 
the caves, the topes, and the inscriptions on those, 
farnish almost tho sole record of the many Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jaina dynasties who held sway. 
Amongst’ those who have been thus ongaged in 
their investigation, may be mentioned. Colonel 
Mackenzie, Mr. James Prinscp, Colonel Sykes, 
Ms. Edward ‘Thomas, Major Gill, Genemt A. 
Cunningham, Mr. A. Burgess, Mr. Burnell, and 
pre-eminently Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S., who 
has devoted a long life to these researches, travel- 
ling the various countries,and publishing the result 
of his inspections in his— 
































Rock-cut Temples of India, 0. 815 
‘Ancient Architecture in Hindustan,‘ 
Palaoos of Nineveh and Porm 2 og 185k 
Handbook for India.” : 2850-1859) 
of Architecture, i teak aed 
Holy, Seas 1605-2871 
‘Stady of Indian Architecture, :° 1807 
‘Tree and Serpent Worship, . + 1888-2873 
Rude Stone Monuments,» < : 1872 
Temples of the Jews, « 1878 


‘of Western India (jointly with 
ore ae waged oe 
Age.—The oldest architectural remaina in Bri- 
tish India Belong to 8. race, who, at the advent 
of the Aryans, occupied the country betw 
the Himalaya and Vindhya aoantaiea They 
consist of square tower-like temples, with a per- 
pendicular base, but having @ curvilinear Sut- 
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line above. Throughout the north-west of India, 
‘the earliest material in use was timber. It waa 
not till after the arrival of Alexander that stone 
‘was worked by the Indian architects; and althongh 
soon after Alexander's time stone becamo the 
material employcd, construction long retained the 
forms which were needed in the employment of 
wood. The Indians are supposed to have learned 
from the Ractrian Greeks how to make usc of 
stone; and Mrs. Manning is even inclined to be- 
Jieve that Alexander bad left artists in India, n.c. 
$28, and Dr. Hunter says (p. 267, vol. iv.), what 
the Buddhists were to the architecture of north- 
era India, that the Greeks were to its sculpture; 
Greck faces and jles constantly occur 
ancient Buddhist statuary. The purest 
meng have been found in the Panjab, Proceeding 
Gsatward from tho Panjab, purity of outline gives 

ace to lusciousness of form. In the female 
Farce, vie artietn truss sonra acti rharp %0 swrall- 
ing breasts and towering chignons, and load the 
neck with conatantly accumulating jewels, In 
Ceylon, the Buddbiut temple of Anarajpura seems 
to have been ereeted prior to the Christian ern. 
At Rangoon and at Prome are Buddhist tomples, 
gad in Hesse selaeat pager irnel ‘Dut the ancl 
ing-houres and. religious buildings generally in 
Secon te all ck wood, aad Ao Gok peaeade the 
play which can be attained with stove, or even 
with brick and mortar, The architecture and 
‘ornamentation of the temples of India arc by far 
‘the mort intervating and complete m of 
the ancient saccrdotal and regu grandeur of Judia 
which aro in existonce, and give a striking impres- 
sion of the former splendour of the ruling empires, 
The Dharwar sculjtures ore the records of Cha- 
Jukya, Hoi Sala, Bellal, and other dynastic, The 
‘Nizim’s torritorics comprehend the genta of some 
of tho greatest and most powerful sovercigatica of 
the Dekban such as Kalyan, the capital of the 
Western Chalukya and Bijele Raya dyuastics; 
Devagiri, or Deoghur, the capital of the Yadava; 
‘Warangnl that of the Kokateya, and the grent 
Mahomedan  principuitics of Kulburgn, subac 

juently split into the subordinate powers of the 

sijapur Adil Shahi, the Almnadnaggur Nizam Shahi, 
Goleonda Kutub Shahi, Berar Twad Shahi, and 
Beder Birud Shabi, ete.” ‘The great religious in- 
stitutions 10w in the south of Tndia, are Sri Sailam 
in Cuddapah,Conjeveram,Chellambram, Srirangam, 
cto, There are also many religious edifices af great 
architectural merit, very worthy of being depicted 
‘and preserved for the beauty of their sculpture and 
elegance of their design, such as the stone manta- 
pam in the fort at Vellore, latterly used as an 
‘Sreonal, the temples at Tanjore, Gangondaram, and 
Tribbuwanam, the Pegs at Leepichi in Bellary, 
and of Tarpatry in Cuddapah, with many others 
equally worthy of admiration, in sceluded nod 
dceert places, little known beyond their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

‘Matcrials.—India owes the introduction of stone 
for architectural purposes to the great Asoka, who 
Feigned from 7.0. 272 to 236. In the twelfth year 
after his consecration, the sixteenth from his inaugu- 
ration, which was B.C. 255 or 257, he published 
Ms rookcent edicts in ‘hie he mentions bie i 

itiochus ind Antigone, *biladelphos) 
Magazof ne, and “Kletandesof Macedonis Bot 
although the use of stone for scatpture bad been 
General, the Gate bc. 250 commences ite history 
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for architectural purposes, and for at least five or 
six centuries after that time all the monuments now 
known to us are Buddhist. Mr. Fergusson tells us 
‘that, in the south of the Peninsula of India, nearly 
all the finest buildings of early times have been con- 
structod of atone, while the edifices erected within 
the past 500 ycara, comprising some of the most 
stupendous piles at present to be met with, are of 
brick. In the Dekban, the most masay structurea 
‘are carved from greenstone rock, with a delicacy 
and correctuess quite astonishing, The vaulta and 
domes of tombs and temples are commonly bolted 
with iron from top to bottom, and in many eases, 
instend of scaffolding, the structure is surrounded 
with s high wall ten or twenty fect off, the interval 
between being filled up with carth ; along inclined 
plane having served for raising the stones A 
jificent structure of this sort, the tomb of one 
of the Gwalior princes, stood half finished near 
Poona for sone thirty years, and native architecture 
could there be scou in perfection in all stages of ad- 
vancement, Since the Indian railroads commenced, 
with their great spanning bridges, the rocks of all 
Thoir neighbourhoods have been largoly utilized ; 
and structures, formed of the greenstones, granites, 
blue slates, limestones, and sandstones, are every- 
where to be seen, Throughout the grat voleauic 
district of the Dckhan, the various kinds of green- 
siono have been largely uaed- Amongst the blug 
slate formation along the valleye of the Kistna and 
Tumbudra, and the compact limostone formation 
on oxch side of these rivers, houscs have ever becn 
constructed of those materials, but the favourite 
rock for ornamental purposos in the Buddhist 
and Hindu temples and Muhomedan moaques of 
peninsular India is the dark grevostone, often, 
rom its polish, being called black marble. The 
Buddhist caves of Ellora, and the smallor caves at 
Maiker, Momninabad and Ajunta, aro excavated out 
of the grovastone and yrectistono amygdaloid ; those 
nt Ellora, ahout twenty in number, are in the face 
of the ghat, rimoet sontped i it falls into the valley 
of the Godavery ; and about a similor number are 
at Ajunta, in a ravine near the searped ghats over- 
looking Kandesh, Those on the right bank of 
the Irawndi, near Prome, look on the river. In 
‘Madras and Caloutta,and in 8, India gonerally, brick 
is now an ordinary building material. The blue 
slates and limestones of the valloys of the Godavery 
and Kista and their affluenta are utilized, and 
several imposing structurcs are built of laterite, 
But in the whole of Burma and the Tenasserim 
Provinces, the people's houses are built of wooden 
planks, with shinglod roofa Buddhist and Jaina 
‘dynasties wero of longer duration, and the vast 
save temples, etc, of Vrome, Katt, Blephantay 

Ellora, aud Ajunta tostify to the stebility an 
power of their projectors, for some of them 
must have been in progress for hundreds of yeara, 
and their commencement dates from prior to the 
birth of Chriet, ‘Those Indian sovereigns who have 
territories, the Rajput races of 
Rajputaua, and the Solar dynasty of Mewar, bave 
erected numerous magnificent structures in their 
epitals, ‘The little permanency, sinco 800 years, 
of most Indian dynasties, has lefi.the result only of 
spasmodic efforts of Hindus and Mahomedans, euch 
cr, Anrungnbad, Gogt, 

tal 





as atill exist at Agra, Bijay 
Golconda, Kall Dow! i, and Hy 

in the form of tombe, mosques, and Jaina temples 
Around Debli red sandstone is largely used. 
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Character.—In architecture and in sculpture, the * 
greatest efforta of the dominant races were directed 
totheformation of religiousstructures, many of them. 
objecta of wondering amazement, and are areatly 
in contrast with the humble mud-walled or w: 
and thatehed cottuges in which all the people of 
India continue to dwell, and to indicate 
hundreds of years of instability and turmoil, 
Tn the 2000 years that intervened between the 8th 
gentury before and the 12th century after the 
Christian era, the religions tenets of the Buddhists, 
of the Jains, and of the Brahmans alternately 

iled, and many towns bave remains of these 
religionists, and many of their teruples have been 
utilized. by the different sects, as they alternately 
became predominant, Radami, for instance, has 
both Buddhist and Brahmanical caves; and 
Buddhist remains are secu at Aiwulli, five or six 
niles to its north, and at Purudkul or Pittadkal, 
ag far on its eouth. 

Mr. Fergusson (p. 441) suppores that the caves 
at Ellora were of tho following religionists -— 
Duddhiat, Viawakarma to Das Avatara, A.0. 600-£00. 
Jaina, Indra, Jaganath, Subhas, ete., 4.1. 

‘Hindi, Ramoswara to Daumnar Lena, 4D. 600-750. 
Dravidian, Kylas, .D. 725-800. 

Kbajuraho, in Bundelkband, has about thirty 
important temples, all, excopt the Chao-eat Jogim, 
of nearly the same age, A.D. 950 to 1050, one-third 
Jaina, ono-third Vaishnava, and the remainder 
Sniva, the last with indecent figures. 

‘The tompies in the south of India, he says 
Gp. 40-54), are of the same form for Siva or 

‘ishnu worship, the idols or images or emblems 
worshipped, or’ the sculptures adoruing them, 
marking the ruligious sect to which they belong. 

The "Femara te the peinciyel pert, tho. sotaal 
tomple itself, It is always square in plan, aud 
iarnouneed bys pyeusi feof of ane or maome 
storeys; it contains the cell in which the image 
of tho god or his emblem is placed. 

‘Tho Mantape or porches always cover and pre- 
cede the door lending to the cell. 

The Gopura are the principal features in tho 
quadrangular enclosures which always surround 
‘the Viana, 

The Choultries, Chattra, or pillared halls, were 
used for various purposes, and are invariable 
accompaniments ; there are, besides, tanks or wells 
for water for sacred 3 or the convenience 
of the pricsta, dwellings tor all the various grades 
of the priesthood attached to it, and many other 
buildings designed for state or convenience. 

The Stambha, or Lat, are pillars common to all 
the atylen of Indi srehiteotare ae a boldke 
ista they have been emy to inscriptions 
tn their ahafis, with emblems or animals oa their 
capitals; with the Jains they were generally 

8 oF lasnp-bearing pillars; with the Vaish~ 
nava Hindus they generally bore statues of 
Garuda or Hanoman; with the Saiva sect 
were flagutaifa. 
erection, they were always among the moat ori- 
ginal, and frequently the most elegant, produc- 
tions of Indian art. ‘The most noteworthy are the 
Kaiab Minar at Dehli, and the Jaya Stambhas 
8 Coal, Dowlatabad, and Gaur. 

Rails are an imposing feature of later Buddhist 
pshitectare Generally y they are found surround- 
ing topes; but they are a enclos- 
SEEGi Cae eke tale a 














But whatever the object of their 
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Chaitya, or assembly halls, in Buddhist art 
cprtempond in every respect with the chinrehes of 
the Christian religion; their plana, the position 
of the altar or relic casket, the aisles, and other 
peculiarities, arc the came in both, and their uses 
identical. 

The Vikara, or monastery, like tho chaitya, 
resembles vory closely the similar inetitution 
among Christians. In the earlier ages they ac- 
companied, but were detached from, the chaityas 
or churches. In later times they were fursisted 
with chapels and altars, in which the service could 
be performed independently of the chaitya halla, 
which may or may not be found in their proximity, 

Lats.—The oldest of these with which we are 
acquainted, are those set up by king Asoka, in the 
27th year after his consecration, the 31st of his 
reign, to doar inscriptions, conveying to his sub- 
jects the leading doctrines of the new faith he had 
adopted. They have shafls averaging twolve 
diametets in height, ‘The rock-out odiete of the 
same king are dated in his twelfth year, and convey 
in o lees condensed form the same information, but 
inculcating respect to parents and priests, kindneas 
and obarity to all men, and, above all, tenderness 
towards animals. The best known of theso late 
‘was re-act up by Firoz Shah at Dehli. A fragment, 
of @ sccond was found lying on the ground near 
Hinda Rao’s house, north of Dehli, Two others 
exist in Tirhut, Radhin, and Mattiah, 

‘Tho most complete Jat was found in 1837 lying 
on the ground in the fort at Allahabad, and’ was 
then re-ereoted with a pedestal. In nddition to 
the Asoka inscriptious, it contains one by Samndra 
Gupta (A-v. $80 to 400), detailing the glories of 
his reign, and the groat deeds of hia ancestors. 
Tt seems to have been thrown down, but to have 
Loon re-erectod by Jahangir (a.. 1605), with 
Persian inscriptiont to commenorate his accession. 
Tt has lost ite crowning ornaments, but the base 
is 7 fect 7 inches long, and the shaft $5 feet.— 
Bay. As. Soe. Jo. iii. ana ¥i. pyr 74, 969, 

There is a shorter pillar at Sankissa in tho 
Dosh, with a honeysuckle crowning ornament, and 
furmounted by an elephant, Half-woy between 
Muttra and Kauonj (Canouj), and at Bettiah in 
‘Tirhut, is another pillar of a rimilar nature, sur. 
mounted by a lion. ‘Thoro aro two bailt pillars 
among the topes of Kabol, and evidently cocval 
with them. They are known as the Sarkh Minar 
and the Minar Chakri, and are ascribed to the 
time of Alexander. The lata of Anoka aro sup- 
posed to have becn erected in frout of, or in 
connection with, o stupe or, othor building siuco 

and the lats themselves have 

Sone ont their original sites, At Karli thera is 
‘one surmounted by four lions in front of the grent 
cave, und two in front of the great cave at Kenheri, 
which is an exact bub debnaod copy of the great 
Karli cave. Tho two Jats at Erun, and the iton 
pillar at Debli, seom certainly to belong to the eras 
of the Guptas ‘of the 4th or begioning of the 6th 
centuries of the Christian era, and to be dedicated 
to the Vaishnava faith. The lat at Pathari may 
also be of the Gupta time. 

Gopura,—Buddbists, Jains, and Hindus have 
Girected an almost equal attention to the Gopura 








or gateways of their towns sud temples. These 
both in form and , resemble the pylons of 
the Egyptian temples; the courte with pillars and 


sloisters are common to both, and very similar 
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in arrangement and extent, The great 
and halls of 1000 columns reproduce the hyposty) 
balla, both in purpose and effect, with almoat 


minute accuracy. The absence of any central 
tower or vimana over the sanctuary is universal 
in Egypt, and only conspicuously violated in one 
instance in India and the mode of aggregation 
sae Seat of labour bestowed on them is common 

Domex—The Buddbists in their stractural build- 
ings always employed circular roofs, and in all 
agen built topes with dowical forme externally, but 
never eecm to have attempted an internal dome, 
‘in atone at least. The dome is essentiaily a featare 
‘of Jain architecture, and almost exclusively so 
among the northern Indians. It was an essontial 
feature of the Mahomedans before they came to 
India, and from the Jaina dome they worked out 
a atyle of their own, Hindus occasionally tried 
to imitate the Jaina dome. Many of the dames 
over the tombs of the Mahomedans who have been 
dominant in the Dekhan, and those to be seen at 
Bijapar, Beder, Gogi, Kulburga, Goleonda, Ahmad- 
naggur, and other places, are of great dimensions. 

"Bedahise Caves,—In western India, the earliest 
architectural remains are those of the Buddhists, 
ranging from about v.c, 250 to the 7th or 8th 
century of the Christian era. They are chiefly in 
the form of rock-cut temples and monasteries. 
‘The best known aro at Ajunta, Ellora, Karli, Kxn- 
heri, and Junagarh, but there are others in British 
territory, in the Hyderabad dominions, and along 
the borders of the two provinces, and in the ghats, 
The dahgopas, large cylindrical structures, with 
‘a domed ho mareauicd by a ouplial, ana the 
arched roofs of the chaitya or temple caves, are 
characteristic of Buddhist caves, so also is the 
prevalence as an Ornament of the chaitya window 
or arch in the shape of a horseshoe, t! is 
ig also found in early Brahmanical buildings and 
caves, The viharse or monasterica have usually 
cells around them, often with stone benches or 
eda insida, 

‘The Jaina caves are sometimes s0 like the later 
Buddhist caves at Ajunta, as to be difficult to dis- 
tingaish. Those at Dara-sinba arc of this cha- 
racter. Generally the nudity of the images, their 
anakes, and their Tinglete, at once mark them. 

The Brakmanical caves are fewer than the Bud- 
bist. Thoy range probably between the Sth and 
8th centuries of this era. Saiva caves are to be 
seen in Elephants and Jogeswari near Bombay, at 
‘Ellora,and at Aihole and Badami in the Kaladgi dis- 
‘trict, and two fine Vaishnava caves, one of them at 
Badami. So far as yet known, Brahmanical caves 
consist of halls, with a single cell or ebrine, and oc- 
casionally, as at Elephanta, with one or two small 
cells for utensils, etc., but without rooms for mouks 
slong their sides, riaseatte which a cave be- 
Jonged is indica! aca! ,—the lingam, 
Garett Sivas Bhaitara, rd-dbe- 
Bhavani, Parvati, Maheswari, etc., figuring pro- 
‘minentlyin Saiva caves; Vishnu, Varaba, Narisinba, 
Virabhadra, Garuda, etc., are prominent in Vaish- 
nava enves, The sculptures over the entrance and 
shrine door indicate better than anything elee, by, 
‘or for, what cect the temple was originally built. 
Thus, if Ganpatiis on the lintel, itmay be concluded 
that the temple was a Saiva one; nine figures (naz 
graba) in 2 line, the eighth being a large face only, 
indicates a Sauriya temple, or one ie to 
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the of the sun; a winged figure (Garuda) 
marke a Vaishnava temple; and a eitting Agure 
(Sina), with the legs turned up in froot, and the 

resting in the lap, a Jaina shrine, In some 
instances, where the Suiva acct have appropriated 
the Jaina shrines, the Jina has been metamorphosed 
into a Ganpati. “Where no change in the dedica- 
tion of the shrine has taken place, the figarc in 
the shzine will confirm the above. Surya, how- 
ever, may easily be mistaken for Vishou, their 
images being nearly alike, only Surya holds in 
one or both bis hands a large stn-flower. Some- 
times he is represented in a chatiot drawn by 
seven horses, 

‘Styles.—The Dravitlian slyleof architecture ia cha- 
acterized by its massiveness in walls, pillars, etc. 
‘The principal architectural lines in the roofs and 
shrines are horizontal, making the latter resemble 

‘ed pyramids; and the vertical breaks in the 
wall line are of but slight projection, sometimes set 
off with slender pilasters, with or without sculptures 
betwoon. In the earlict remains of this style, the 
pillars are gencrally very thick, 
‘octagonal, with heavy bracket capitals, In the 
later, they are sometimes round, and generally 
remarkable for the number of horizontal members: 
‘on the shafts and bases; the capitals, except tho 
‘baci, are circular, with bracket sur-capitals, The 
remains in this style belong to the period betweon 
the 5th and early part of the 19th century. The 
Kailas temple at Ellora, the seven pagodas at 
Madras, belong to this stylo, which prevails in the 
southern parts of the Bombay Presidency, and in 
the Hydcrabad territory. Onty ono at Pattadkal 
has a spire in the Chalakya style. 

‘The Chatukya atyle prevailed between the 9th to 
the middle of the 14th century, and is chamcterizod 
feperally by more elaboratencas of ornament, by 

nics and roofings supported by richly carved 
brackets, by the outer faces of the walls of abrines 
being broken up into s series of projecting earners, 
with equal faces, and by pillars aguare in section 
with a projecting-face on each side, or liko a square 
pillar with a slightly narrower but very thin 
pilaster added to cach side. Thoso lutter, how- 
ever, while the typical section was retained, were 
fiable to great moditication, from the large amount 
of sculpture often lavished on thom. The spires are 
proportionately higher than thoso of the southern 
style, with a couple or more of successive pro- 
jections on each side, The faces and lines of 
Projection are vertical at first, but higher up they 
tall inwards with a gentle curve towards the 
suramit, which is crowned by o kalas or finial, 
wang in form and aize with the form and 
of ‘building. The walls are often elaborat 
carved with belts of figures, and tho stones are 
carefully fitted and clamped inside, but without 
mortar. Some of the finest examples of this atyle 
are to be seen in the gates of Thinjawada, the 
and Hira temple at Dabhoi, the temple at 
Mudhera, and Rudra Mala, st Siddbpur in Gujerat, 
in the Jaina temples at Moant. Abs, in the sanall 
temple at Amarnath, near Kalyan, and at somo 
shrines at Pattadkal and Aihole in the Kaladgi 
collectorate. theee two there seems to have 
succeeded what may be called « medizval style, 

ining some of the features of each, and 
covering the period from about 4D. 1150 ta 1600, 
‘To it belong most of the Jain temples, and the 
later Hindu temples in Gujerat ; and thope tetapleg 
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usually deseribedas Hemadpanti,in Kandesh, Borar, 
and tho Hyderabad dominions, dating from the 
12th to about the middle of the 14th centary. 

In the Hindu atyles from the 17th century 
there is considerable variety. The Mabomedan 
curved arch is often introduced; forms derived 
from the Dravidian appoar, aod plaster and mortar 
take the place of sculpture and careful jointing. 
Ta some cases very beatiful wood-carving is intro- 
duced, as may be seen in temples in Gujcrat. 

The ceilings aud domes of Hindu and Jain 
temples are sometimes of singular excellence 
of execution, In the western side of India, 
the cusped arch and the domo characterize the 
Mahomedan stylo of arcbitecture; but that of 
Abmadabad and that of the Bijapur buildings 
present pointa of difference. Perforated stone- 
‘work occurs in old Hindu buildings; but speci- 
mens remarkable for the varicty of beautiful de- 
sign aro chiafly to be found in the Mabomedan 
works of the 15th and following centuries at 
Abmadnbad and Aurungabed, 

‘Silasasanams, or inscriptions on stones, are the 
most numerous in the Canarese country.—J, Bur- 
gess, Archwoloyival Surveyor and Eeportcr, in No. 
8, Archaulogical Survey of Western Inia Bombay, 

7. 


Jaina.—Mr, Fergusson tells us that the prineiy 
Join works nre in Rajputann, Gwalior, and Bundel- 
kband. Their sculptures almost entirely arc s3- 
stricted to tho represontation of their twenty-four 
hicrarchs, whom they call tirthankara, to each of 
whom @ symbol is attached,—gencrally some anicanl, 
fish, or flower, in one instance a crescent, in another 
@ thunderbolt. Some of the Jaina temples are of 
great beauty, Brabmanical sculptures are count- 

8% and consist of toraples, with representations 
of the Hindu divinities. Jains suys Sir, Fergusson, 
Bi 240, have theie shrines on the bills of Palitana, 

firnar, Gwalior, Mount Abu, and Parisnath, but 
also in deep secluded valleys. One of thoso, 
at Muktagint noar Gawilghur, is in a deep, well- 
wooded valley, traversed by a stream with 
eoveral waterfalls. At Sadri there is a 
of temples, the principal one buving been erectel 
by Khumbo, rane of Udaipur, iu a louely silent 
glen, below his fort of Kotnulmer, dedicated to 
<Adinatha or Reshabdeva, the first and of 
the Jaina saints. It covers 48,000 square feet. 
The rock at Gwalior, in Central India, has onc 
remarkable Jaina structure, dedicated to Pndma- 
natba, their sixth tirtbaukara, and the rock on all 
sides has a series of ctves or rock-cut sculptures, 
most of then mere niches to contain statues, all of 
them excavated between 1442 and 1474. One of 
the figures is 57 feet high. He mentions that 
in their temples the saint is very numerously 
ee, by images in cetls or nichea At 
Chandravati, a few miles southward from Monnt 
Abu, ia a ruined city, with extensive remains of 
Jaina temples of the sate age as those on the mount. 

Parisnath is the highest point of the Bengal 
Tange of hills south of Rajmabal. It is one of the 
Jaina pilgrim shrines, and nineteen of their twenty- 
four tirthankars are said to have died and been 
buried there; amongst others Parswanath, the last 
of them but one. ‘The temples on it aro numerous. 
But Jainiam, he tells us, p. 254, never seems to have 
taken 2 firm place in Bengal; and when the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal, about 4.0. 1203, left Baddhiem 
and accepted the Vaishnava and Saiva superstitions, 
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Jainism seems to have disappeared. There reeuia 
also to have heen a pause, at least in the north of 
India; but a revival occurred in the 15th century, 
especially under Rana Khumbo of Mewar, 4..1418- 
1468, who made bis capital at Chitore. ‘Though 
deficient in the extreme grace and elegnace that 
characterized the earliest examples, thoss of the 
iiddle style are bold and vigorous expremions of 


art. 

Bfount Abu, says Me. Fergusson, p. 234, rises 
from the desert as abruptly as an island from 
the orean, and presents on almost every side in- 
accessible scarps up to 5650 feet high, the summit 
being reached only by ravines that’ cut into ita 
sides. When tho summit is reached, it opens 
out into a lovel) six or seven miles long by 
two or three miles in width, with the little Nakhi 
‘Talao or Pearl Lake, and near to it, at Delwara, 
the Jaina selected a site for their pilgrimage or 
tirth. During Jaina supremacy, it wae adorned 
with several temples, two of which are of white 
marble. The more modern of these was built by 
the two brothers Tejpala and Vastupala, who 
erected a triple temple at Girnar (.1.D, 1197-1247), 
and for minute delicacy of and beauty of 
details it stands almost worivall ‘The other, 
built also by a merchant, Vimala Sah, about .D, 
1032, is simpler and bolder, and is the oldest and 
most complete example of a Jaina temple. It is 
deticsted to Parewanatha, who is seated within. 

The slender and elegant pillars, aud the richly 
carved horizontal domes of the Jain structures, he 
#2y8, pp. 203-8, were easily lostroyed or utilised by 
the Nahomedana The great mosques of Ajmir, 
Dehli, Kanouj, Dhar, and Ahiasdabad are 
reconstructed temples of the Jains, 

‘The Aiwulli temple, a few miles north of Badami, 
has an inscription on its outer gateway mentioning 
Vikramaditya Chalukyn, who began to reign's.D. 
650, and died 680. South of Badami is a temple- 
at Pittadkul. 

The sacred hill of Suérunjya, near Palitana in 
Gujerat, about 80 miles from Gogo, illustrates the 
Jaina custom of grouping their temples. They 
are in hundreds there, covering over the summits 
of two extensive bills The sinaller shrines line 
the streeta; the larger temples are enclosed in 
*tuks,' or separate enclosures, surrounded by high 
fortified walla. A few yati or priests and a few 
servants are there to perform the daily services 
and keep the place clean, but there are no other 
yesidents thera, |The pilgrim goes up and returns. 
it is a eity of the gods. hrines are almost all 
the gifts of single wealthy individuals. Someare as 
old as the 11th century, but the largest number 
lave been constructed aince the early part of the 
19th century. 7 

‘The Chan-mukh, or four-faced temple at Palitana, 
Mir. Fergusson dencribes (pp. 258,274, and 279) 
aa very grand. The temple of Ardishur is the 
largest single temple on that bill, 

Girnar, on the south coaat of Gujerat, not far 
from Somnath Patan, is a sacred hill of the Jains, 
‘The hill risea 2500 feet above the sea, and the 

are built on ita side, A rock outaide the 

town of Junagurk, at itz foot, haa a copy of the 
dicta of Asoka (a.0. 260): fad on the same rock 
ig an inscription, 4.D. 161, by Rudra Dama, the 
Surashira, ‘mtntoning his victories 

the Sat-karni kings of the Dekhan. It eou- 
taine alao 3 record, A.D. 457, of the repair of a 
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‘btidge by Skanda, the last of the Gu 

Phe tample of Neminatha is the oldest of a group 
of sixteen temples, 600 feet below the eummit. 
Behind it is a triple temple, erected a.D. 1177, by 
the brothers Tejpala and Vastupela. Not far from 
Girnar, on the sea-shore, is the templeof Somnath, 
captured by Mahmnd, a.p. 1025. 

Khajurcho, the ancient capital of the Chandel 
dynasty, is about, 125, miles W.S.W. of Allah 
abad, and 150 miles $8, from Gwalior. It is 
now deserted, but baa in and around it abont 
thirty temples, the most beautiful in form as well 
as the most elegant in detail of any of the temples 
now atanding in India, They were orcoted simul- 
taneously in the 11th century, aud are nearly 
eq divided among three’ religions,—Jaina, 
Saiva, and Vaishnava. Each group has one sbrine 
greater than the reat, round which the smaller 
nea are clustered. In the Saiva groups it is the 

1 Mahadeva; in the Vaishnava it is the 
Bama Chandra; and in the Jaina group it is the 
Jinanaths. The Parswanatha Jaina temple has 
arich base, the Ganthai, or Bell temple, and 
Chaonsat Jogini, which has sixty-four cel 

At Gyraspur, near Bhilsa, 140 miles S.W. of 
Khajuraho, is @ group of columns, su to 
be dain, and there are others in the Mokandra 
pass. In the Ulwar territory at Bhangbur are 
some very beautiful Jaina temples. One called 
Nan Gungi has an image 20 feet in height ~ 

‘The fragment of a littlertemplo nt Amwah, near 
junta, shows it to have fbeen a Jaina shrine of Sri 

, the twelfth king mentioned in Tod’s Rajes- 
‘than (i. p. 802). 

Chitore —The elegant Jnina tower dedicated 
to the first of the Jaina tirthaukara, Adinath, was ! 
erected about aD. 896, on the brow of Chitore. | 
It is abont 80 feet in height, and is adorned 
with sculpture and mouldings from base to sum- 
mit, enon whieh the figure af Adinath is repeated 
ahnndred times. Another tower, of Inter build, 
‘was erected by Khumbo, raua of Mewar, 4.p. 1416- 
1468, as a Jaya Stambbe, nine storeys high, as a 

of bis victory over Mabraud of Malwa, a. 

489, like that of ‘Trajan at Rome. It is 30 fect 
‘wide at its base, and more than 120 feet in height, 
in nine storeys, and the whole is covered with 
architectural ornaments and sculptures. The 
Chinese nine-storeyed towers are alinost literal 
copies of these Jaiua towers, 

Sonaghur, near Dutteah in Bundelkhand, and 
‘Muktagiri, near Gawilghur, in Berar, show the 
most modern styles of Jain architecture. Souaghur 
ia a granite hill covered with large loose masses of 
rock, among which staud 80 to 100 temples of 
various shapes and sizes. The sikra is rare, and 


kings. 














the foliated pointed Mahomedan arch is the usual 
opening. Muktagiri ia a deep romantic valley, and 
its largest 


group of temples sro on a platform at 
the foot of a waterfall, that thunders down from 
a height of 60 feet above them. The temples are 
only remarkable from bowing their adoption of 
the Mabomedan style. At Dehli ix a Jaina temple 
of much besnty. ‘The background of the strut of 
ite porch has pierced, foliated tracery, of the most 
exquisite device. At Khandagiri, near Cuttack, 
are Jaina caves, and there is one at Badami with- 
owt any inseription, But there are, three, Brah- 
manical caves, one of which haa the date 500 Saka 
(4.0. 879). ‘The Indra Sabha and Jaganath Sabha 
groupe at EWoraare supposed to be of the same 
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age as the Badami cave temple. At Ajmir the 
Arhai-din-ka Jompra has been described as a Jaina 
So also is e great part of the moaque at 
the Kutub, Debli. 
Some of the Hoisala Betlaia kings were Jains; 
‘but their buildings at Somnathpur, Bellur or 
Hullabid belong to the Vaishnava or Saiva faiths. 
‘The Basti temples of the southern Jains, iko the 
Jaina temples of northern India, always have a 
tirthankara as the object of worship, ‘The Bettu 
temples of southern India are open courtyards, 
containing imager of Gomati, who possibly may 
be Gautama Buddha. There ‘are two hilla at the 
village of Sravana Belgula, 33 miles N. by W. 
from Serinimpatum. On ove of these, a mass of 
syenite 500 fect high, a Jaina image, 70 feet 8 
inchea high, has been carved out of the'solid rock. 
‘Te expression of its fvatures is pleasing, with 
curly hair; oud at Karkala, the image, 41 fect 
5 inches, and weight 8 tons, haa licen moved to 
ite proaent sito, and was erected a.p. 1482. The 
third, and supposed oldest, at Yanmar, ia 35 feet 
high. They belong to the’ Diganthara sect of the 
Sains, being entirely naked, but with twigs of the 
Bo Tres twisted round their legs and arms, with 
serpents at their feet. In the Jnina cave at 
Badami, the figare has two snakes twisted around 
its legs and arms, and the Bo ‘ree is placed behind, 
On a shoulder of the other hili at Sravaua Belgula, 
called Chandragiti, are the Basti temples, fifteen 
in number, all of the Dravidian style, raised into 
storeys. The Jaina ee at Moodbidri, and all 
others in Canara, resemble the temples of Nepal, 
and many of them are built of wood. The interiors 
are richly and variedly carved, with massive 
pillars. A large number of the tombs of the 
riesta, some of them five to seven storeys iu 
‘ight, each with a sloping roof, like the temples 
of Khatmadn, Tibet, and China, ‘The Starn 
or free standing pillars of the Jainas in Canara, 
are very graceful. 
The Kavimir temples aro Marttand, Avantipore, 
Payech, Bhaniyar, and Waniyat. Marttand, 60 
88 feet, is now in ruins, It is 5 miles 
cast of Islamabad, and is built on an elevated 
platean that overlooks the valley. Ita enclosing 
courtyard is 220 feet by 142 feet. The enclosure 
was erected by Lalitaditya, who reigned a.D. 725 
to 761. General Cunuingham, however, thinks 
that the temple was erected by Kanaditya, who 
reigned a.b. 574 to 594, The courtyard of thia, 
and of all tho Kashmir temples, was constructed 
to ndmit of it boing filled with water. The prin- 
cipal Naga figures in the niches have three or 
five headed snake boods at the back of their 
heads. The Avantipore temples wero erected by 
Avantivermn, who was the first king of the Utpala 
dynasty, and reigned from A.D. 875 to 904, He 
was a zealous Saiva. The style is rich in detail. 
Nepal, at the present day, bas three religions— 
Buddhist, Saiva, and Vaishnava—flourishing side 
by side. ‘Its three capitals are Patan, Bhatgson, 
and Khatmandu ; and its religious atate resembles 
the condition of’ India in the 7th century, when 
the buddhist and brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side. By the oldest records, the valley 
seems to have heen occupied by the Kirata, the 
Bhot, and the Newar racea, of Tibetan origin, 
who ‘had early adopted the buddhist doctrines, 
and still adhere to them. The oldest and most 
important monuments in the Nepal valley are 
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those of Swayambunath, beautifully situated on 
an eminence about a mile from Khatmandu, and 
Bouddham, at Kasachiel, some dintance off Their 
most beantifal temples possess many atoreys, 
Sivided with tloping roofs.” At Patan is one with 
Sakya in the basal fioor, Amitatha the second 
storey, @ small stone chaitya the third, the 
Dbarmadatu Mandala the fourth, and the fifth 
‘or apex of the building is a small Churamani 
or jewel-headed chaitya. Mention may also be 
made of the Bhawan! temple at Bhatgaon, of 
‘Mahadeo and Krishna at Patan. 

‘Temples in Kulu, Kangra, and Kameon are 
numerous, and all of wood, usuaily the timber of 
‘the deodar. 


Rajmuana.—Mr. Fergusson says, p. 473, the 
pose at Udaipur of the rulers of Mewar, thoae of 
ttiah and Orcha in Bundelkhand, the Gwalior 

| palace, and that at Amber in the Jeypore state, 
are all worthy of notice; and tho palace at Deeg. 
which is quite a fairy structure, was the work of 
Suraj Mull, founder of the Bhurtpur dynasty, who 
‘began it in'the year 1725, though unfinished when 
ho was killed in battle by Najif Khan, a.p. 2763. 
Every native capital in Rajputana, he tells us, has 
 cenotaph, or maba sati, where the aovereizns, 

. their wives and nearest relatives, are buried, The 
most magnificent of these are the hundreds at 
\ Udaipur, all crowned by domes; and that of 

; Singram Singh, to twenty-one of his wives, is 

‘the finest. He was buried A.D. 1738. He built 

>that of bis predecessor, Amera Singh 1, The 
tomb of Bakhtawar Singh at Ulwar, erected in 
the 19th contury, and the tombs of the Bhurtpur 
aie at Govardhun, are also noteworthy. 

* The temples at Urisw: are more numerous than 
‘those of all Hindustan. They were erectod between 
the years a.. 500 and 1200. That nt Bhuvanes- 
‘war was A.D. 037; that at Puri was A.D. 1174; and, 

th the exception of that of Juganath at Puri, 
2 ancicut Dantapura, all were erected under 
> great Kesari dynasty, cr Lion line of kings, 
10 reigned A.D. 473 till 1131, when they were 
seeded by the Ganga Vanesa, the third of whom 
ilt Jaganath, ‘That called Purasuram Eswara is 
feet square and 88 feet high, and ita sculptures 
3 cut with a delicacy seldom surpassed, and of 
® most elaborate charecter. I¢ is supposed to 
vo been built a.p. 450 or 500, Those of the 
ikt Eawara shrine sro even richer and more 
tied in detail, Bbuvaneswar temple is ‘apposed 
‘Mr. Fergusson (p. 420) to have been built by 
al Indra Kesari, who reigned 4.D. 617 to 657. It 
the finest example of a parcly Hindu temple in 
iia, 300 fect long and 60 to 75 feet in breadth, 
‘ery inch of the surface is covered with carving 
the amost elaborate manner, and the effect is 
vallonaly besutiful. Its Nat Mandir, or dancing 
lt, was erected by the wife of Salini, between 
». 1099 and 1104. Besides this, there are the 
j Rani templo, and others, 
he Canarac temple ta Lnown to the British ax 
> Black Pagoda. ‘The Jaganath temple at Puri 
said to have been erected over an image 
Vishnu, which had been concealed from the 
vena, Externally it measures 670 to 640 fect, 
1 is surrounded by a wall 20 to 30 feet high, 
th four gotes, An inner enclosure 
) by 315 feet, and is enclosed by # double wall 
tn four openinga. Within this last stands the 
ra Dewul, and the great tower rises to 192 fect. 
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Jajpur, m Cuttack, on the Bytarni river, was 
‘once the capital of the province. It has a pillar 
‘which was erected in the 19th or 18th century. 

In Ceylon, Anaradhapura is a deserted city. It 
seema to have become the capital of Ceylon about 
B.C. 400, About ae ne became one of a 
principal capitals of buddbiem in the east, whi 
it poe an be till about a.p. Te0 akon the 
repeated invasions of the Tami} races led to ita 
sbandonment for Polionarua, which continued to 
le the capital for some centuries, Anarndhay 
has within its limits ruins of topes or dagobas, 
the Lowa Maba Paya, Abbayagiri, Jetawana, 
‘Thuperamaya, Lankaramya, Saila, end Ruanwelli. 
It was erocted 5.c. 250, to hold the right jaw- 
bone of Buddha, Subsequently, at the beginning 
of the 4th century, & tooth was brought from 
Tndia, aud deposited in a smell building erected 
for the purpose on one of the angles of the plat 
form of this building. The Lowa Maba Pays, or 
Great Brazen Me , wes erected B.c, 161, 
by king Duttagnimuni. It is 225 feet aquare, 
and with nine storeys, and 100 cells for priests, 
Tn A.D, 285, Mabnsena destroyed it, but it was 
eatery af five storeys by bis 300 1b never 

i its previous fame, into decay, 
aud the 1600 pillars which once supported %% 
alone remain; they are unhewn blocks of granite. 
The qnadropeds sculptured on the Anaradha- 
pura, also at Hullabid in Mysore, and at Amravati, 
are the elephant, lion, horse, and bull; the birds 
aro the hansa or sacred goose, or pigeons, Besides 
these. there is at Annmdhapura a temple called 
Tsuramunya, partly cut in the rock, partly 
taral. But to Buddhists the most sacred object 
there is the Bo Trec, which was brought there 

Mahindo and Sangamitta, son and daughter 

Asoka, who introduced Buddbiem into Ceylon. 

‘The Pallonarua temples were mostly built A.D. 
1158-1186, by Prokrama Baho. Its rock-cut 
structure, called Gal Vihara, bas a seated figure 
of Buddha 16 feet in height, one standing figure 
25 fect, and one recumbent 45 feet long, in the 
conventional attitude of his attaining Nirvan. In 
front is the Jotawana Raina tempie, 170 by 70 feet, 
with an erect statue of Buddha 58 feet in height. 
The Rankot Dagoba and the Mahal Prasada are 
alao of interest, the last being a representative of 
the soven-storeyed temples of Assyria. 

In Combodia, the temples of Nakhonwat, 
Ongeor Thom, and Potenta Phrohm ure the most 
retaarkable, Tho onter enclosure of Nakhonwat 
measures 570 fect by 650 foet, It is a towered 

id more than 600 feet in breadth, aud 
rising to 190 feet at the summit of the central 
tower. It is built of large stones without cement, 
besatifully fitted. All its 1532 pillars are of tho 
Ronn Voric order. Those of Kashmir are the 
Grecian Doric, with many clothed female figures in 
alto-relievo. The seven-headed snake god is every~ 
where figured. It is now a Buddhist 
‘The Baion temple ig within the city, and Patenta 
Phrohm (Brahma) ia a mile to the east, 

Jaca.—For nearly nine centuries (G05-1479) 
foreign colonists continued to adorn this i 
with edifices almost unrivalled eleewhere. Boro 
Buddor is a great Buddhist temple there. It isa 
Dagobs with five procession paths and 72 mall 
‘omical buildings, each containing a statue of 
but combining with it the idea of a nine- 
storeyed vihara, Tho bas-relief sculptures which 
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“Tine ita galleries extend to nearly 10,000 lineal 
feet, On tho inner face of the second ia 
Rertsayeds in 120 beeteliats, the entire Life of 

ya Muni. In the galleries above this are 
groups of Buddhas, bodhisatwas, and saints, and 
many crested snakes. The temple at Mendoet, 
two and a half mitea from Boro Buddor, has three 
colossal figures, supposed to be Buddha, Siva, and 
Vishnu, with aSgare of Lakshmi The temple of 
Toempang also merite mention, and that of 
taram (A.D. 1416) is called the serpent temple. 
Because its base is rasde up of eight great crested 
serpents, ‘Thore are temples at Nasjtopontie 
and on the Djeing plateau there are five or six 
amall temples, also temples at Suku.—Ferg. pp. 
687-662. 

In China, Pailoo are erected as honorific dis- 
tinetions of eminent men, or of virgins or widows 
who have remained unmarried. Pekin bas the 
temple of the Great: Dragon, @ cirewlar pyrmid, 
and a buddhist monastery ; the pogoda, and a 

wvilion in the eumimer palace, and the Tung 

thea pagoda, all merit notice. 

The Buddhists of Burma, at Prome and Ran- 
goon, have erected magnificent temples for their 
worship, with mach detail, but with a magnitnde 
of dimensions that prevonts the thought of yuer- 
fity. “Tho great coloseal figures of the pagodas at 
Rangoon and Promo are magnificent structures. 
‘That at. Rangoon, built on the most elevated part 
of great laterite ridge, towers majestically above 
ll surrounding object. The Chinese joss-houses 


there are simple structures, but ornamental from: 


their plensingly contrasted colouring, 

‘The finest architectural remains in Burma are 
to be seen in the deserted city of Pagan, but nany 
of the most tnagnifcent havo been greatly sbat- 
tered by earthquakes, The bow and the pointed 
arch, aa well as the flat and the circular, have been 
in uke long before their employment in India. 
Modern buildings are chiefly of wood. Palaces 
and monasteries, carved with extraordinary rich- 
ness of detail, and often gilt all over, present an 
aspect of barbaric splendour, The relic 
chambers, which fortn at once the objecta and the 
localities of Buddhist worship, are almost the only 
brick structures now erected, aud these are often 
gilt all over,—£40,000 are said to have been ex- 
pended on a single templo, The ordmary build- 
ings are chiefly built of bamboo and thatched with 

and well raised from the ground op piles. 
In carving, the Burmese artisans give full seope to 
‘the working of a luxuriant and whimsical fancy. 

‘Islam.—Races professing Islam have been great 
builders. The pastoral Arab races from Arabia 
extended their sway from the bank of the Guadal- 
quivir to those of the Indus. Tho pastoral Turk 
and Moghul races, issuing from Balkh, Bokbura, and 
Samarcand, ruled fram Constantinople to Cuttack, 
and covered the whole intervening space with 
monuments of every kind. In 1683, the Turks 
were encamped under the walls of Vienna. In 
India they adopted some styles of the Hindus, 
but there are at least fifteen different atyles in 
Mahomedan architecture, of which the most pro- 
minent are those of Ghazni of the Pathans, that 
of the Sharki of Jounpore (Janpur), of Malwa and 
Bengal, in the north of India; and in the south, 
that of the Bahmani, Adal Shahi, Kutub Shahi, 
Moghulai of Baber and Sind, Oudh and Mysore. 

the mosques, as the Jamma Masjid of 
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‘Hyderabad and the mosques at Bijapur, ara grand 
jmposing stractures ; ‘bot one of the prettiest to 
be met with is the little Damri Masjid at Ahmad- 
naggur, built from the farthing or damri dedue- 
tions made from the wages of those workmen who 
erected the fort at that place. Of the tombs 
of Mabomedans, the ususl sbape is & vast cupola 
‘on a equare pedestal. ‘These, commonly called 

‘are to be seen wherever Mahomedans 
bave ruled; but those at the fortress of Golconda, 
of the Katub dynasty of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, 
‘are only surpassed m magnificence by the tombs 
of the Adal Shahi family of Bijapur. Some of 
the Adal Shahi kings of Bijapur are buried at 
Gogi, south of Kulvurge; and there is a Langar 
Khanah near, with arabesques surpassing anything 
‘to be seen in the south of India’ The tombs 
Kulburga are of little merit. The tomb of 
Aurangzeh's daughter at Aurungabad ia aaid to 
have been in imitation of that at Agra over the 
qneen of Shah Jahan, Arjamand Bana Begum, 
Mumtaz Mahal. 

The Arch—Hindus, up to the advent of the 
Mabomedans, do not appear to have known tho 
‘arch, nor to have been able to construct vaults or 
omes otherwise than by successive layers of 
stone projecting beyond those beneath, aa in the 
Teeny of Atrcus in Myccne. Prior to the 
olen of AKbar (4.0. 1566), the only examples of 
the arch im Hindw architectare are in some brick 
buildings of the Pala dynasty at Nalanda in Bengal. 
In India, fiat arches of stone and brick sre not 
uncommon. In Burma, Captain Yule (Embassy, 

. 48) discerned two of brick, in windows in the 

yhanayangyee temple at Pagan, where no sugges 
tion of European or Indian aid could have helped. 
There is onc flat stone arch in the northern gate 
of the fort, and another in a tomb, at Kurnul, 
Thore is ono in the mediseva) building of Roslin 
Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gateway of 
Cairo, ‘called Bab-el- Fitoor. 

Hindus erect coluzans and arches, or rather gate- 
ways, in honour of victories. There is a highly 
wrought example of the column at Chitur, 120 feet 
igh,” fine triumphal arch ({f that term can bo 
applicd to a square opening) has been erected. at 
in the north of Gujerat, It is among the 
richest specimens of Hindv art. The strecta and 
squares of Chineso cities have monumental arché 
erected in honour of renowned warriors, Mustrious 
statesmen, distinguished citizens, loarned echolars, 
‘virtuous women, or dutiful children. They aro in 
the form of a triple arch, the largest in the centre 
richly nculptrrel—-Gray, Pp. 11; Elphinetone, p. 
163, The latter author also tells us, p. 430, that 
the unfinished mosque near the Kutub Minar 
presenta specimens of the pointed arch, which, 

sides for their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions with which they are covered, merit 
mention as early examples of this form of arch. 
The centre arch appears by the inzoription to have 
‘been finished in a.p. 1197, 4.0. 594. Many of the 
buildings of the later princes before Akbar have 
small pointed arches. The mosques are composed 
of a collection of small cupolas, each resting on 
four pillars; so that the whole mosque ia only a 
sucecasion of alleya between ranges of pillars, with 
no clear space of any extent. The Black Mosque 
at Debli, bowover, is in the ancient style, though 
built in’ a, 1387 under Firoz 3 and 
the tomb of Ghaine-ud-Din Taghalaq, who died 
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in A.D. 1825, is covered with one cupola of con- 
siderable magnitude. Tho arches are different at 
different times. The early ones are plain Gothic 
arches; the latest are ogee and horacshoe arches, 
feathered all round. The domes at first are low 
and fiat; they gradually gain elevation till the time 
of Jahangir, when they take in considerably more 
than belf a sphere, and are raised upon a cylinder. 
‘Through the constant use of the pointed arch. the 
nature of the tracery and some other particulars 
create 4 resemblance between the Gothic and Indian 
architecture which strikes every one at firat sight, 
yet tho frequency and importance of domes, and 
‘the prevalence of horizontal lines in the Indian, 
make an essential difference between the styles. 
‘The mora ancient buildings, in particular, which 
iu other respecta are most like tho Gothic, are 
marked by a bold and unbroken cornice formed of 
flat stones, projecting very far, and supported by 
deep ‘brackets or modeleons of the same material, 

In the 10th and 11th century, anys Mr. Fergus- 
gon, p. 506, Mahmed of Ghazni inspired his nobles 
with a taste for architecture; and Ferishta says 
his capital was in a short time ornamented with 
mosques, porches, minars, fountains, aqueducts, 
reservoirs, and cisterns beyond any eastern city. 
Of the Turk and Pathan rulers who succeeded to the 
dominion in India, we have left to us the mosque 
at old Dehli and that at Ajmir, aleo tho Katub 
Minar, the tombe of Ala-ud-Din and his succcasora, 
down to the accession of Baber, 4.p. 1494. 

The Kutub at old Debli was erceted from the 
pillars and other parts of Jaina temples, and many 
of them retain the sculptured figures. “The miner 
at tha Kutub is 48 feet 4 inchce in diameter at tho 
base; aud in 1794, though its capital was then 
Tuined, it waa still 242 feet in height. Its present 
* ight is 238 feet 1 mech, deducting the wodern 

vilion, It has four ornamental balconies, re- 

ectively at 97, 148, 188, and 214 foet from the 
ound, between which are richly sculptured raised 





Its containing inscriptions It is lower by 30 
Xe than ‘the ‘Campanile st Florence, "It's a 
wer of victory, a Jayz Sthamba. Tho of 


® ruins in old Debli are from 1196 to 1235. 
xe inner court was enclosed by Shahab-ud-Din, 
xe contral range of arches was bailt by Kutub- 
[Din ; the wings by Altamsb, whose tomb is 
yond the northern range, and who also built 
founded the Kutub Minar. The iron pillar 
the Kutub in the centre of its courtyard stands 
feat above ground, and extends 20 inches 
der ground ; total, 23 fest 8 inches, Its dia- 
ater at the base is 16 feet 4 inches, and at the 
pital it is 12-05 inches. There is no date on it, 
tt Mr, Fergusson says (p. 506) that Mr. Prinsep 
ppoeed an ingcription on it to be of the $d or 
8 century 5 ae au Daji supposed the 6th een~ 
ry. It is forged iron, An inscription on it 
‘was dedicated to Vishnu; but ide real ‘pucpore 
84 pillar of victory to record the defeat of the 
near the seven mouths of the Sindbu or 
dus, Behind the N.Y. corner of the moaque is 
2 tomb of Altamsb, 
vgues, Tombs.—The mosque at Ajmir was 
mmenced 4.p. 1200, and completed by Altameh 
10-1236, and is called the Arhai din ka 
‘Was constructed from a Jaina tempie, Ita court- 
1d_haa a sereen of seven inches, on which Cufic 
a Togre inscriptions are interwoven with archi- 
d decorations, A mere mention must be 
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made of the tomb at Sipri near Gwalior ; and that 
of Sher Shah near Sasscran in Shahabed: at Jaun~ 
pore (Jonpur), the Jama Masjid and Lat Darwaza 
Masjid ; at Abmadabad, the Jamms Masjid and 
other mosques; and tombs and mosques at Sirkej 
and Batwa ; the Jamina Manjid nt Cambay, erected 
A.D, 1825, in the time of Mahmud Shah’ Ghori; 
the tomb’ of Mahmud Begurra near Kaira; at 
‘Mandu, the great mosque, the Dharmuaia, the Jahaz 
Mahal; in Bengal, the Kadam Raul mosque, the 
Minar at Ganr, and the Admah mosque at Maldah. 

Tn the Dekhan are the mosques and bazar 
at Kulhurga, At Beder, the Madrassa erected 
hy Mahomed Gous, minister of Mabmud 1, and 
the tombs of the Borid Shabi who ruled there 
1492 to 1609. At Bijapur are the Jamma Mas 
jid, the tomb of Torahim 11.,—the whole of the 
Koran is mid to be sculptured on its walls, 
—the smaller tomb of bis successor, 
and the great Audience Hall. Tn the vicinity 
of Tatta, 1m Sind, are a series of tombs 
during the Moghul dynasty by the «creat men of 
the provinee, from 1572 to 1640, Akbar's reign, 
1556-1605, waa conspicuous for the many struc~ 
tures he erected, Amongst these are the mau- 
soleum over his father at old Dehli, the old or 
Red Palace in the fort, built of red sandstono, 
249 feet by 260 feet; the puilace at Futtehpur 
Sikri, and the three small pa cllions which he erected 
for his three favourite wives, the daughter of 
bg me Rumi Ecos oe oe neiolins 

, andl its mosque, Bu any 
in India. He coumenced bis own tomb te 
Secandra near Agra, and it was finished in 
Jabangir's reign. 

Wherever Pathan dynasties roled in India, 
thoir architectural remains are of a magni- 
ficent charactor. At Dehli, Agra, Mandu, and 
Burhanpur, ruins of palaces, mosques, and mauso- 
Tum attest the magnificence of their founders, 
and their noble, scicutifieally constructed fortifi- 
cations attest their skill. Of the enrly Pathana 
of the Ghori and Khilji dynasties from A.D. 
1198 to 1321, there may be noticed the Kutub 
‘Minar, of majestic beauty, erected A.p. 1200, and 
the stern grandeur of Taghnlngnbad, ap. 1821. 
‘The style is different of the late Pathan, of the 
Taghalag and Seiad dynasties, a.p. 1821 to 1451, 
the Afghan of the Lodi and Surf dynasties, 
“in, Ferguaon tell 984, that the notable 

7 tells as, p. Ly it the ne 
civil buildings of the ruloms of southern Tndin are 
alt of dates subsequent to their occupants coming 
in contact with Mahomedane, Tho palaces, the 
cutcherries, the elephant stables, and the depend- 
encies of the abodes of tbe man wn 
an rival in extent and splendour the 
temples ‘themselves, and are not surpassed in 
magnificence by the Mahomedan structures of 
Bijapur and Beder, The civil buildings are all 
in a different style of architectare from the 
traboate style enrployed in the tamples, The 
Swarga-Vilasam, or throne-room of the palace at 
‘AMadum, is an arcaded octagon covered by 2 dome 
60 foot in diameter and 60 feet in height. |The 
greater part of the buildings nt 
Tanjore Pang 19 the 18th cent , aod socoe to 
the 19th, The palace buildings at Vijianagar con 
BS ot a number of detached pavilions bathe, 


harems. 
‘The usual form of o Pathan tomb was an 
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octagonal apartment, eurmounted by s dome, the 
apartments eurrounded by an arched verandab, 
the arches rising from aquare colamnsa—As. Soc. 
J. iii, and vi. pp. 7 
Elphinstone’s History of India ; Fergussou's History 
af Archunctare; Mess, Fergusson and Burgess, 
Mr, Fergusson top, 286, and Mr. Burgess to p. 183; 
Gen, A. Cunningham's Report of Archeological 
Survey of India, 1871-74; Gen, Cunningham's 
Bhilsa Topes; Tiperial Gacettecr ; Rev. J. Burgess, 
Arch. Survey of Western Indie, Bombay, 1877. 
ARCOT, a small town about 65 miles W. from 
Madras, taking itz name from two Tamil words, 
‘Aru-Kadu, tho six jungles on the river Palar; 
Sonskrit, Shad Aranya, It is in 12° 45’ 23” N., 
and 79° 24’ 14” E., and 599 fect above the sea. 
It is the Arkatoa Basileon of tho Greeks, and the 
capital of the nomade Sorai (Sapa), the whole of 
th neighbouring territory for several centuries 
after the Christian era having been occupied by 
shepherd Kurumbers, and then formed the centre 
of the Chola kingdom. But it must have been 
a place of great antiquity, by its being taken 
notice of by Ptolomy as the cupital of the Sorm 
of dalum, from whence corruptly Coro- 
mandel, Tho Kurumbar dynasty was overthrown 
in the beginning of the 12th century by Adoudai, 
an illegitimate son of Kulottunga Chola. The 
country, however, again lay waste, until Nala 
Bomma-Naida and Timma Naidu built, or rebuilt, 
the town of Arcot, which was occupied for genera” 
tions by their successors, who again were pat 
aside by Aurangreb's sneral, Zu-al-Figar Khan, 
who took Ginji s.d. 1698, and settled many of 
hie co-religionists in the country. Their descend- 
ante are still numerous. Arcot town, in 1712, 
was made tho seat of government by Sandat 
Khan, the first Nawab of Arcot. Clive, 
in 1751, with a small detachment, took Arcot, 
‘Dut it was immediately invested by a force 10,000 
strong, sent by Chanda Sahib. Clive's force 
consisted of 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, with 
four officers, and their food supplies were very 
want; yet for fifty days, and though the walls 
were ied, they withstood every effort of the 
besiegers, During the Mabarram, they repulsed 
an attempt to storm the place, in which they lost 
five or six men, but the amsnilants’ Joas was 400. 
The struggle lasted for an hour, and in the night 
the enemy withdrew. Clive was then reinforced 
from Madras with 200 British nud. 700 Bepoys. 
Be took the fort of Timmery, effected a junction 
with » division of Morari Rao's atmy, and marched 
against and defoated the French’ and Chanda 
Sahib's army ; after which Conjeveram sarrendered, 
and the governor of Arnee declared for Muhammad 
‘Ali, who assumed the title of Walajah, was recog- 
nised aa Nawab of Arcot; and until a. 1883, 
the British, at the Madras mint, continued to 
imme coins as struck at Arcot, ‘The N. Arcot 
district lies between lat. 12° 21' and 14° 10° 45” 
N., and Jong. 78° 14°45” and 80° 13’ E. Ares, 
7189 square miles; and population, 2,015,278. 
‘The Pariah or Mala-Vandin are 20 per cent., and 
form the grest body of agricultural labourers. 
‘The wandering tribes are the Banjara, Lambadi, 
Sngali, and Dumar; and the forest and hill tribes 
are the , Yanadi, Yerkala, and Maleali. 
‘The two great zamindari estates of Kalastri and 
Kavetonggur are in the N. Arcot district; also 
the Pollam of Kongandi. The jaghir of Arnee ia 






, 960; Gray's China; scent 
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hereditary in the family of a Mabratia brahman, 
held under a sunnud from Lord Hobart, dated 
10th May 1796. The Chittur poligara claim de- 
from officers of the Vijianagar government. 
When that dynasty was overthrown, these officers 
assumed independence, until Mubarmad Ali was 
firmly seated as nawab, When the British as- 
sumed the government in 1801, they again became 
refractory, and were subdued by @ foree. Threo 









polliama were forfeited, one was continued, and 
five wore taken under government management 
until 1826. The principal river is the Palar; 
smaller rivers are the Poiney, Choyar, and Surna- 
mukhi, There are about 40,000 tanks, the chief 
of them boing that of Kaveripak, ten miles east 
of Arcot, the bund of which is four milcs long.— 
Imp. Gaz, 

ARCOT SOUTH is a Madras district, lying be- 
tween lat. 11° 10’ 307 and 12° 88° 30” N., and 
long. 78° 33’ 30” and 80° 2’ 15” F., with an ares of 
4873 square miles, and a population of 1,755,817 
souls. South Arcot has becn under British ad- 
ministration permanently sinco the year 3801, 
Towards the ¥. are the Cooremboo Giownden and 
the Jeddya Gownden hills, and on the N.W. the 
Chengama range, separating the Onllacoorchy 
talug from Salem, some parts rising 5000 fect 
high, Parts of the southern hills are undor a 

iigar. and the Chengama hills are occupied by 
the Maleali race. The chief rivor is the Coleran, 
across which dams have been constructed to obtain 
water for irrigation. The Vellar river rises 8, 
of the Shevaroy hills, in Salem, and disombogues 
a Porto Novo.” The’ Pennar rises in Nundidrag, 
and enters the sea N, of New Town, Cuddaloro. 
‘The Veeranum tank, in the Manargudi talag, ia 
one of the largest tanks in & India, ite dam’ or 
bund being ten miles long; it is supplied chiefly 
from the lower dam across tho The 
Walajah tank dam is ix miles long, 
lore lias been occupied by the British aince 1682, 
In the strife for dupreniacy between the British 
the French, Tipa Sultan, and Nawab Muhammad 
Ali, Cuddalore, Port ‘Novo, Ginj, Fort Bt, David, 
Pondicherry, Wandiwash, repeatedly change 
hands. Hindas, 95° per cent PMahomedans, 25 

cont., with a sprinkling of Christians and 
jains. The Valalar are the cultivators; the 
Vanian are the land-holding cultivators; the 
Parish, labourers and menials; and the Chettyar 
fare tradera. The Korawa, # predatory race, are 
swineberds and basket-makere. In the forest 
tracts are the Irular, Villeyar, and Maleali. The 
Padyal, a section of the Pariah, are field labourers. 

ARCTICTIS BINTURONG, the black bear cat, 
occurs in India, It is of the sub-family Viver- 
rine, family Viverridw, tribe Digitigrada. 

AROTOCEPHALUS LOBATUS, the Ans- 
tralian sea-bear, is amongst the largest of the 
seal family. They occasionally congregate in vast 
numbers on various parts of the coast of Australia. 
A. ursinus, when full grown, is 8 or 9 fect long, 
and weighs 800 Iba, When from four to five 
months old, it has fine black curly hair, and its 
fur is sold in China at considerable prices. Their 


favourite summer haunt is the island of St. Paul, 
one of the Pilibrow group. The huntera of the 
American Fur Company are Aleuts, and only young 
males of about four months old are killed. The 
males sre polygamous, with about forty or fifty 
femaloa.—Hartwig. 
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ARCTOMYDINA, a sub-family vc mammals ; 
‘the marmots, of the natural order Rodentia, and 
family Sciurids. Two species of the Arctomys 
occur in India, A. bobac and A. hemachalanus, 
the Tibet marmot and the red marmot. 
ARDANDA. Hinp. Capparis horrida, Linn. 
ABDASHER. There were soveral Persian sove- 
reigns of this name, viz. Ardashir Babegan bin 
Sesan, Artaxcrxes, ‘the first of the Sassanian 
Kings, A.D. 226-240; Ardashir (Artaxerxes) U,, 
the tenth, a.p. 360; Ardashir 111., the twonty-fifth 
Sassaninn, in A.D. G29, under’ whom anarchy 
prevailed, Ardushir-daraz-dast, or of the long 
arm, was Kai Bahman, the Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus of the Romans. Ardashir I, was surnamed 
Babegan, from bis father Babck; in a.D. 226, 
he defeated and slew Artabanus on the plains 
of Hoormuz, and was proclaimed emperor. He 
was a religious enticusiast. He caused the sacred 
‘books to bo translated from Zend to Peblavi. He 
used to remark that there can be no power with- 
out an army, no army without money, no mont 
without agricalture, mud no agriculture without 
justico,— Afalcoin’s Histury of Persia, i. p. 73. 
ARDAWAL. Pang. Rhododewiron arbor- 


eum. 

ARDEA, a genus of birds of tho family Ar- 
doidw, A.’ cinerea, the common grey heron of 
Europe, Asia, N. and §, Africa, common in 
India. Tho grey heron, in Tamil, Narai, some- 
times Pamboo narai, ot snake-crane, has @ nest 
built of twigs, containing, zometimnes two, somo- 
times throe eggs. The young are flodyed from 
January to April, according to the time of de- 
poriting their eggs, which some do carlicr than 
others. The oggs ‘aro of a light-green colour; 
they are not go large in circumference as a large- 
sizod hen’s egg, bat are longer. The purple heron 
of Europo, Avia, and Attica, A. parpzrea, in 
Tamil the ‘Cumbly narai or blanket-cranc, ‘de- 
posits two to three eggs, and scems to rear onl: 
two young. Tho young are fully fledged in April. 

‘sous, the Nycticorax griseus, Linn; in 
Tamil, Wukka; nests contain five eggs; batches 
four or five young; eggs tho size of 8 bantam's, 
and of the samo shape, The young are fiedged im 
April Other spocies are A. goliath and A. Suma- 
trana.— Dr. Shortt, 

ARDEBIL, in lat. 88° 14’ N,, and long. 48° 21° 
E,, 6000 fect! aboro the sea, is a place of sbiah 
pilgrimage. “It contains the tombs of shaikh Safi- 
ud-Din, and of his descendant, Shah Ismail, the 
founder of the Saffayi dynasty.— MacGregor, 


Persia, p. 26, 

‘ARDELAN, a province of Persia. Wooded 
mountains, separated by narrow valleys and occa- 
sional plains, producing excellent pasture, cover ita 
northern portion, which is a nominal dependency 
of Persia. The wali of this district is also the 
principal Kurdish chieftain. "He claims to be the 

enh ‘descendant from tho great Salah-ud-Din 
Galndin). “He holds bis court at Sehnab, bis 
capital, 60 miles from Hamadan, and 77 from 

i A sera occupies the summit of a 
hill, round which is the town, containing about 
4000 Sunni, 200 Jews, and 50 Nestorian Catholic 
families, The Kurdish districts of Ardelan and 
I ch occupy the western limits of Persia, 
in the space between Azerjiban and Luristan, 
and the %¢ between the Elwand and 
ranges. — MacGregor; Rick's Kurdistan, i. p. 
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ARECA. 
2095 Euplrates and Tigris, Colonel Chemey, p. 


ARDETTA MINUTA, the Botaurns minutus, is 
the little bitten of Europe, ail Africa, W. Asia, 
Himalaya, Kashmir; replaced in Lower Bengal 
by A. Sinensis, and more abundantly by A. cinna- 
momea, which is common throughout India. 
‘Botauras stellaris is the common bittern of Europe, 
Asia, all Africa, and is common in India. 

ARDHA. Saxsx, A half. Disa ardhe, half 
the day; ratri andha, half the night. 

ARDILANARI, also written Arddhanareswara, 
tho androgynous form of Siva, half man, halt 
woman, representing Siva and Parvati. — Fer- 
guason and Burgess. 

ARDHAWA. Hosp. A mixtaro of gram and 
barley meals, either in equal proportions, or two 
to one, as the buyer prefers, used in N. India for 
feeding horses, Both graivs are parched and 
ground before being mixed together. Ardbawais 
thought very fattening food for horses ; but, owing 
to the loss of weight and substance in the h- 
ing process, and the extra labour required, i is 
more expensive than plain gram, 

‘ARDI or Artmi, the namo which Herodotus 
gives to the ancient Persions, Baron de Bode 
supposes the town of Ardea in Fara, near the 
mountainous region of Ardekan, to have bean 
onc of the chief towns of the ancient Persians, 

ARDIBEHEST -JASAN, a festival of the 
Parsces or Zoroastrians, maintained in honour 
of Ardibehest Amsaspang, the controlling angel, 
according to their theology, over their sacred. 
tire. On this day tho Persces crowd their fire~ 
temples to offer up ees. to the Supreme 
Being.——-The Parsees, 61. 

‘Alti, Tei... Babinia racemosa. 

AREALU. Sfatcat,  Urostigma religiowam. 

ARECA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Cocoacee.” A Chiness species, called Chu-pin- 
Tang, yielde the Ta-fuh-p'i, a fibrous rind or fino 
coir-like fibre. 

‘A. Dicksonii, Rort,, is a tree of the Malabar 
mountains; the poorer people use its nuts a5 
substitutes for the true betel nut. 

A. gracilis, Rozh., is n tree of Sikkim, Sithet, 
Chittagong, and the 8. Konkan ; the Ban‘gua, or 
wild areca of Bengal, 

‘A. triandra, the Ram gua of Bengal, grows as 
& tree in Chittagong. 

‘A. oleracea. Lin, 

Euterpe Cariben, Spr. ] Oreodoxa oferncen, Endl. 

‘The cabbage palm, a native of the West Indies ; 
‘the wood used tho same as Areca catechn, the bad 
forming the centre of the lenf-crown being the 
eatable ‘cabbage.’ It might be extensivoly cul- 
virgin nuda the eabbage-troecf New Zenland, Tia 

 sapiida, the eabbage-tree af New 

young ‘Enfoided leaves tte porpoasicclory in the 
‘centre of the erest, and in this state they are 
used for making brooms; those still unprotruded, 
and remaining enclosed within the sheaths of the 
older leaves, form a white mass aa thick aa ¢ man’s 
‘am, and are eaten saw, boiled, or pickled. Ina 
raw state they taste like a nat, boiled they 
resemblo artichoke bottoms. This palm is of 
interest as the most southern representative of the 
palm order. 

“A. veatiaria is 20 called from clothing being 
made of ite Shres.—Roz’.; Voigt; J. Backhouse, 
‘Visit to Norfolk Inland. 

2 





ARECA CATECHU, 
ARECA CATECHU. LZ. Betel-nut palm, 
‘Aletl Gace 
+ + Dos, Hixn, 





A clender, graceful palm, of remarkably erect 
growth, attaining a height of 30 to 60 feet, with 
a tuft of feathery leaves ot the extremo top. Its 
cylindrical stem ia only e few inches in diameter. 
Tt is an object of extensive culture in many parts 
of tropical Asia, in N. Bengal, Nepal, Malabar, 
and the S.W. coust of Ceylon; also’ with the 
Burmese, and to a smaller extent by the Karens, 
and in all the isianda from Sumatra to the 
Philippines. It is perhapa the most clegant of 
all the palms. It is much prized by the natives 
‘of Borneo, on account of the delightfal fra- 
grance of ‘its flower, which, taken just before 
opening from the sheath or spathe in which the 
inflorescence is enveloped, and called myang, 
requisite in all their medicinos and conjura- 
tons for the purpose of healing the sick; ite 
also used, with other awect -scented flowers, at 
bridal and all occasions of festivity. In ‘the 
arid climate of the central Dekhan, it requires to 
be protectod from the dry winds, either by mat- 
ting or straw ticd round it to prevent it splitting. 
When this kappenn, 
gardens when mixed altornately with the cypress, 
it ta a very striking appeurance. The wood 
is bard and peculiarly stscakel, and might be used. 
in turnery for small ornamental work. In Tra- 
yancore it in employed for epear handles and bows, 
for which it ia well suited, being very elastic. 
This palm yields the betel nut of commerce, 
which, mixed with lime and the leaf of the piper 
betel, is largely in use ns a masticatory in all 
the counties of SE. Ada. ‘The nut is bard and 

ouliarly etreaked, and in request in turnery for 
Enall ormamental work, A strong decoction of 
the nut is used in dyeing. Roasted and powdered, 
they make an excellent dentifrice. Young nuta 
‘aro prescribed in decoction in dyspepsia, aod 
they” are considered to possews astringent and 
tonio Properties. ‘Their nae, with betel leaf and 
lime, discolours the teeth, but the people imagine 
that it fastens them and cleans the gums, 
nuta yield two astringent preparations known 
as catechu, respectively called, in Tamil, katha 
kambu and kash kathi; in Telugn, kansi; and 
in the Dekhan, Khrab katha and acha Katha, 
‘The katha kamba is chewed with the betel leaf; 
the kaah kathi is used medicinally. The tree 





will pam! frait at five years, and continue to the 
bear for twent 


five yours, ” Unlike the eocoa-nut 
palm, it will thrive at high regions, and at dis- 
tanee from the sea, Jn the Eastern Islands, the 
produce of the tree varies from 200 to 1000 nota 
annually. The outa form @ considerable article of 
commerce with the Eastern Inlands and China, 
snd are also one of the ataple products of Travan- 
core. They are gathered in July and August, 
though not fally ripe till October. In Travancore, 
thoee that are used by families of rank are collected 
ite the fruit fs tender. | The buak, or the outer 

i, is removed ; the kernel, a round, ‘mass, 
oiled in wouan ia the Asse boiling of the 


it immediately decay. In chi 


‘The ghorriensis plants occur in India, 


. ARENGA SACCHARIFERA. 


when properly done, the watar becomes red, 
thick, and starch-like, and this in afterwarde 
into a substance like catechu. The 
nuts being now removed, sliced, and dried, 
eatechu-like substauce is ‘rubbed on them, 
dried again in the sun, whon they become 
‘a chining black, ready for use. Whole nota, 
without being sliced, are also prepared in the 
same form for use amongst the higher classes ; 
while ripe nute, as well as young nuts in a raw 
state, are used by all classes of people generally, 
and ripe nuts preserved in water with the pod aro 
also used. For export to other districts, the nuta 
are sliced and coloured with red cateclu, or sent 
whole in the pods, The avarage amount of ex- 
ports of the prepared nuta, from Travancore, is 
from 2000 to 3000 candies annually, exclusive of 
the nuts in their ordinary state, creat quantities 
of which are shipped to Bombay and other ports. 
According to a former survey, there were w 
wards of a million trees in Travancore. Tho 
ie which stretches over the blossoms of 
nis tree, and which ia called Paakmuttay, is 
a fibrous enbetance, which the Hindua make 
into vessels for holding arrack, water, ctc.; also 
into cups, dishes, and small ‘umbrellas, "Tt is 
so fine that it can be written on with ink, 
The Malay namo gives that of the island Pulo- 
Penang. ‘Tho three ingredients of the betel nut, 
as commonly used, are the sliced nut, tho leaf of 
the betel pepper in which the nut is rolled, and 
junain or powdered line, which is smeared over 
the lesf. Prof, Johnston calculated that they are 
chewed by at lonst 50 millions of the human Tace, 
but this is an over-estimate; like smoking and 
souff-taking, many 8. E. Asiatics do not use it. 
The tree requires a low, moist situation, with 
rather « sandy soil, either under the bund of a 
tank, or in a position otherwise favourable for 
irrigation. The seeds are put into holos aix feet 
apart. Arcca nut, when in bulk as a cargo, genc- 




















rates an excessive hent.—-F'. fud,; Heyne's Tracts; 
Voigt; Mr. Mendis; Dr. Cley.; Drury, Usful Plt 
Drary's Cochin ; 7 Elliott ; Mason's Ten. 
Lowe's Sar. ; Veg. “Matcowi's Tr.; Ains. ; Shu. 

AREESH. Pers. Trex. In Baghdad and 
Southern Persia, an open room on the roofs of 


houses, for sleeping in at night in the hot season. 
AREKA MARAM. Tan. Banhinia rneemoaa, 
ARENARIA SERPYLLIFOLIA and A. Neil- 
Roxburgh 
notices A, flaccida and tufts of A. musciformis, 
Wall, ; and allied species were brought by Dra. 
Hooker and Thomson from exposed rocks 14,000 
to 18,000 feet above the sea level in the Himalaya, 
AREND, Arandi Hrxp. Ricinus communts. 
it i from, 
ich is largely used a5 a 
hedge, as cattle do not eat it. ‘The seeds, three or 
four in namber, are black and in a black-coloured 
akin. The bushes answer excellently for fences, 
‘with split bamboo tied on each ride to keep them 
straight and together. Jatropha curcas? 
ARENGA SACCHARIFERA. Zabill, 
Borassus Gomutus, Lour, | Saguerus Ramphii, Road. 
The So 








‘Nawa, Name, AM, op 
are Barum, Baru? Jar, 
2 Macase, The Gossamer. 
Anao, Aonoace, . MaLay. Karvel, Kawal, . | JAv. 
‘Akel, onder," Port. Hair, 
re, 


Sr. 
Tex, 


The 
Duk, Biju, Gomuti, Jav. 
Anu... SUMATRA. 
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ARENGA SACCHARIFERA. 


This is one of the genus Arenga, five species 
of which chiefly inhabit the islanda of the Eastern 
“Archipelago. ‘They are all handsome tress, their 
favourite localitica being dense shady forests and 
the neigbbourhood of rivers and rivulcts. This one 
was to highly thought of by Dr. Roxburgh, that he 
Introduced if largely into fadin, where the natives 
have taken kindly to them, It is growing now 
near Madras, ia Bangalore, at Hyderabad, and 
largely in the Nuggar division iyaore. It 
tear) in abundanes in a wild stato throughout 


the islanda of the Eastern Archipelago, and yields C 


@ horaebair-like substance, which has given the 
name to the tree. It is the only one of thie genus 
of any commercial importance. It comes into 
Dearing about the seventh year, and continues 
to flower from two to five years, continuing in 
Ylossom all the year through, but flowers only 
once ond dies In general appearance it much 
resombles the sago palm, but the pinnee of the 
loaves, which are erect in the latter, droop in 
the former like those of the nibong and mac: 
other palms. The gomuti or eju is a bl 
fibrous gubstance resetubling coarse horsehair, 
which protrades itself in large tufts from between 
the corticeous scales of this palm. The length of 
the fibre rans from one to two feet, and each tuft 
containa about 6 Ibs, of the eju. Eju eable is 
said to be considerably steonger than coir, and it 
undergoes a longer exposure to sun and rain 
alternately without expericacing any effectual 
a It is chiefly used by the Malays about 
the Straits of Malneca, It is also used as thatch ; 


and a quantity of it i wrapped round the ends of cop] 


timbers and posts to be put in the ground. 
Mareden saw a thatch of it fifty years old. Of ali 

ble substances, it is the least liable to docay, 
and ia of great service to the Dyake in their house- 
building, on account of its durability. This sub- 
atance is also plaited into ornaments for the arms, 
legs, end neck, and ita deep black and neal 
appearance render it, to the eye of a European, a 
much more agreeable ornament than either the 
brass or beads with which they sbundaatly adorn 
their persons. ‘The fibre is considered superior 
to all others yet mado use of for the manufac- 
ture of artificial bristles for brushes, imitation 
horacbair for atufling, and such-like purposes. 
‘The palm wine is extracted from the plant by 
entting off the large lateral bunches of fruit. 
When these are about half-grown, they are 
severed close to the division of the peduncle or 
stem, and bamboos ate hang to them. A good 
tree with two incisions will produce about a 





gatlon daily for two months; a fresh surface being Bal 


constantly kept on the severed part by a thin alice 
daily cat off the stem or peduuele, 80 

that at the end of the above-named period it’ has 
altogether disappeared. ‘The palm wine ia taken 
from the bamboo twice a day, and when fresh 
has a very agreeable taste, and is a refreshing 
drink; the Dyake, however, always impart « 
flavour to it by placing a piece of a bitter plant 
into the bamboos in whic 
troe ia mentioned by Marco Polo. ‘Tho Besby 
outer covering e fruit yields a highly stimou- 
ke hee applied 


lating and corrosive juice, which, 
to the akin, occasion’ great pain and inflamma- 
tion. The inhabitante of the Moluccas were in 
‘the practice of using, in their wars, in the de- 
fence of posta, a liquor afforded by the maceration 





it ia collected. The The 


ARGENTAN. 


of the fruit of the gomuti, which the Dutch ap- 
iately denominated hell water. A tree cut 

in the Calcutta Gardens yielded 150 Ibe. of 
goodeagomesl. Tie leaves, when very Young, are 
eaten like the American cabbage palma, Oreodoxa 
oleracea, Endl. Theseed, or rather tho albumen, 
when freed from ita noxious covering, ia made 
into a sweetmeat by the Chinese, It therefore 
yields eago, palm wine, goruti, sugar, snd bara, 
—Loxb,; Crawf. Diet: Arch.; Seeman on Palme; 
Rogle’s Fibrous Plants; Voigt; Veg. King. 749} 
Cal, Exk, 1862, pp. 57, 116-118; New, in 

of Sumatra, p, 67, 88; 


Low's Sarawak, p’ 403 






lueris; Mareden’s Hi 
Faulkner, Com. Dict 
Walton's State, p. 116. 
AREUI, a Tabiti people, who formerly buried 
their friends alive, when from theit infirmities they 
became burdensome. A hole wae dug in the sand, 
‘on the sea-beach ; then, under pretence of taking 
their aged or sick relative to bathe, they would 
carry him on o litter to the spot, and, tumbling 
hiww in, instantly heap stones and earth upon hiro, 
and trample all down with thoir feet; or they 
would rush into bis house and spear him, Jen- 
Kins describes the Areoi as a sect, institation, 
or society, in the Pacific Islands, the members 
of which were allowed to marry ; ‘but if children 
were born, they were required ‘to put them to 
eath.—Jenkins’ American Expedition, p. 1615 
Montgomery, p. 32, 
‘ARE TIGE. ‘Ten. Dioscorea oppostifolia, L. 
ARETTI, ‘Tex. Musa sapiontum. 
AREVALAMATHANA, a king mentioned in a 
late found st Kaira in Gujerat, of dato 
son was Udaia Ditya, and his grand. 


80m Salivaha 

ARGAS PERSIOUS. Fisch, The argades are 
arachnida, closely allied to tho ticks angas 
of Persia is the Tur of Minna, a town in Persia, 
Its size is about that of the common bug; tho bod: 
is rough, of a blood-red colour, and covered wi 
some elevated white spots, The bite gives ncute 
pain, even giving rise to conzumption and death. 
—Mogquin Tandon, 

ARGAUM, in Berar. A battle wos fought 
bere on the 29th November 1803 (the Imperial 
Gaxetteer says 28th November), in which the army 
of the Bhonala raja of Nagpur, commanded by 
his brother Venkoji, was defeated by General 
Wellesley. On the 15th December, General 
Stevenson captared Gawilghur, which led to the 
treaty of mn on the 19th December, 

ARGEMONE MEXICANA, Z. Mexican poppy. 
Boro shial kants, Bxxc, Bhat mil, Bherbond,Hiwn, 

Ia ralkisa, ax. Cardo 











ws CAN, santo, . . In, Sr. 
Lanabuli,. . Curx, Fico del inferno, - 4,” » 
Yellow thistle, | Eno. Bramba danda,’. Sana. 
Satya nas, . Brawbarn kash, » ‘TAM. 


This plant, a native of America, grows wild 
over-abundant agree ree nie of India, 
and its large, low, ti le-t wers appear 
Jan to March. Their seeds and milk-like sap 
are! in native medicine, but ter seem useless, 
round corrugat a © quantit 
of pale yellow clear and limpid oil, called Caoraken, 
‘and in Hindi, Faringi datura ka tel, nearly as much, 
as the common mustard-seed. It ia readily pro- 
curable, and. cheap —Madras Ex. Jur. Rep.; Cal. 
Cat, Ez., 1862; Hozb. 

ARGENTAN, the Peb-t’ung of the Chinese, is 
an alloy, called white copper, made of copper, 
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ARGHA. 


zing, nickel, and arsenic, occasionally silver. The 
ornaments of Chinese women and 2 
desing ore mado of it, With Chinese women, a 
favourite mode of committing suicide ia to swallow 
their head ornaments, 

ARGHA or Yoni, in Hindu mythology, is Par- 
vati'a especial emblem ; 
the cup or circle from which the lingam rises, ite 
outer edge or rim being the yoni. ‘The argha of 
the Hindus ts suppoeed to ba identical with the 
argo of the Greeks, the Egyptian Cymbium ; but 
the subject of the argha has given risa amongst 
the Hindus to many wildly speculative theories 
‘Much of their ceremonial, as in this instance, has 
had s physiological origin ; and reany of their fasts, 
featival days, and observances are astronomical, 
astral, and planetary. The argha offering is made 
to en’ idol, a brobman, to & beidegroom at the 
martinge ceremony, or to any venerable person. 
Tn farming operation, it consists chiefly of fruit 
and flowers, or water, or milk and honey; and 
when the first bundle’ of corn is brought home 
from the threshing-floor and deposited, a liba- 
tion of water is offered between the threshold 
and the spot where it is so deposited. In mar- 
riage and funeral ceremonies, as well as in the 
Srad’ha, an argha ia an indispensable utensil. 
Argha Patra is a boat-shaped vessel, used in the 

ious ceremonies of the Hindus to contain the 
argl pega made: pin or pe indlegm, 
cusa-grass, perfumes, flowers, durva-grass, 
water, ‘Those ‘vessela—the first meaning a bont 
or veasel, the second a cup or goblot—remind us 
atrongly of the patera of the Romans. Patra is 
also a leaf, especially when formed into a cup 
or drinking vesscl, a8 is very commonly done in 
India ; the plantain loaf is easily formed into a con- 
venient up and it is retained in that shape by a 
skewer. Arghanatha, or Lord of the Bout-sbaped 
‘Vensel, is a title of Iewara or Siva, At 
Tawara appears to have been literally translated by 
Plutarch ss Iris nnd Osiris, when he asserta that 
Osiris was commander of the Argo.—Cole, Myth. 
Hind, p. 874. Soo Arghya. 

HAND-AB, a river near Kandahar, in tho 
hills, the Gurgan river, the Venkana of the Ven- 
didad. On ita left bank is the famous , the 
Ghar-i-Jamshid, sixteen miles 8.W. of Kandabar. 
‘The Panj Bai bills overlook the river. The whole 
of the roof of the grotto has the appearance of 
‘having been beautifully carved. 

ARGHAWAN. Hisp, Bauhinia vari also, 
Edwardsia mollis. An arghawan tree is often men- 
tioned in the verses of Persian ‘The branches 
and stem in spring are suddenly covered with pink 
blossom, Botanists kave named it Arbor Jude, oF 

‘on aceount of some very apocryphal 
tradi ay that On a tnee of this kind Jada banged 
himself. ’ The proper botanical name of this tree is 
Cercis siliquastram. Baber mentions two argha- 
‘wan, quite different planta, the red and the yellow. 
‘The yellow is common on all the plains of Central 
Asin, also on those of Beluchistan and Persia. In 








the latter region it is named Mahak. It is a culata, 


shrubby plant, bearing clusters of yellow pea-like 
flowers, with’ compound aliernate. Tesves The 
red arghnwan is s small tree —Masson’s Journey. 
ARGHEL of Egypt. Solenoatemma argel, 
native of Syria, ‘The leaves are purgative, and 
ed in Egypt to adulterate senna.— 2c 

Veg. King. i. p. 5; Simmonds. See Cassia. - 








yperly, the argha is the 


ARGUS PHEASANT. 


ARGHUN, 8 Sind dynasty from ap. 1521 
to 1554-55, during which Shuja Beg and bis won 
Mirza Shah Husain reigned. This tribe came to 
Sind in the time of the Summa dynasty, whom 
they overthrew and succeeded, about a.n, 927, and 
ruled for thirty-four years, being overthrown by 

Tur Kbani in at. 962, Arghun Nams, aloo 
called the Tur Kian Nama, a history named after 
the Moghul families of Arghun and Tur Khan, by 
Byud Jamal, son of Mir Jalal ud Din Hnsaini of 


Shiraz, who composed this work a1. 1063, A.D. 
1654-5. 


ARGHUN KHAN of Persia was Kablai Khan's 
great nephow. His wife was Zibellina, the Khatun 
Bulagan, daughtor of the Greek emperor Palzo- 
logus, a lady of great beauty and ability. She had 
been married to Abaka, but on his demise, accord- 
ing to the marriage customs of the Mongols, she 
passed to the Urda of her step-son, Arghun.” On 
her death, a.p. 1286, Arghun sent Marco Polo for 
another wife out of the Mongol tribo of Bayaut, 
but Arghun died before the lady Kuka-Chin was 
brought, and she passed to Ghazan, the nephew of 
aArgbun, for Arghun bad been succoaded by Khi- 
Kaiu, his brother.—Euiiott, p. 493; Quast. Hev., 
Suly 1868. 

ARGHYA. Sask. A present or gift, indica- 
tive of ct to asuperior. It matters not of 
what it consists, and ia often of flowers.—Jind. 
Th. i. p, 312, See Argha. 

ILA, also Hargila. Hiyp, The adjutant, 
bird, Leptoptilus argila, 

ARGILLACEOUS EARTH. 
Hvah-abih, , . Cin. | Fethwohahi, . 
Kwang-fer, | 2 

‘An unctuous friable earth from Kwang-si, 
‘Hunan, and Shan-tung, of a pale yellowish colour, 
used as achalk for drawing, and internally as an 
alterative remedy.—Smith, p. 22. 

ARGON, Argond, or Argoun, mahomedan 
Kashmir emigranta, or the descendants of auch 
who have settled in Ladakh, Yarkend, Chang- 
than, of in any part of Chinoso Tartary, for poli 
and ‘security. ‘They usually havo establishments 
with agencies at the principal towns and cities 
they frequent and trade with. Thus the Argoun 
of Ladakh, besides his oriinal or primary estab- 
lishment at Ladakh, bas another at Yarkand, 
‘and also perhaps, according to his means or ex- 
tent of trade, at Aken, Itchi, Turfan, etc.; while 
the Argouns of Yarkand, as also the Khojas of 
Andejun, are known to ‘have establishmenta in 
many towns and cities of Russian Siberia. They 
are also described as 8 mixed race resident at Le, 
half Kashmiri and half Boti. The sawe term, im 
Yarkand, also is applied to balf bloode.—Powell’s 
a 

AUTA, the argonaut, or sailor, 

a as of molluscs of the ‘tase dopuslepods: 

fer Dibranchiata, sec. Octopoda, and family 

Argonautide. Several species occur in tho seas 

on the south and east of Asia, viz. A. Argo, 

cornu, cymbium, gondola, bians, thaustrum, tuber- 
and vitrea. See Mollusca. 

ARGUS, analogue of Indra, who is depix with 
8 thousand eyes, like the Argus of the Greeka, and 
‘is hence called the thousand-eyed god. 

ARGUS PHEASANT. Lungi, Hip, Cerior- 
nis astyra, Linn. In the Malay Peninsula, called 
Goo-ow by the Malays. It occurs in India, China, 
Jave, od Hamaire, * Bee Phasianide: ; Pheasant. 
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ARGYRELA BRACTEATA. 


ARGYREIA BRACTEATA. Choisy. 
‘Tpomma bracteata, Heyne. | Samudra pate, 

‘A twining shrab growing in Madras and Coro- 
mandel, filled with milky juice. Decoctions of the 
leaves aro ued by the natives aa fomentations in 
cakes of sorofulous enlargement of the joints; the 
boiled leaves being used as poultices at the same 
time.— Wight ; Useful Plants. 

ARGYREIA MALABARICA. Choisy. 
Kattu Kalango, Max. | Paymoostey, . Taw. 

Grows in Mysore, Malabar; common on the 





ghats, Root cathartic; considered by furricrs a of the 


good horse medicine. —Ainsle., 








ARGYREIA SPECIOSA, Sit. 
Convolvulus specioms, Z.  Lottsornia speciosa, Raxd, 
y nervosus, Burm. Ipomaa  , | Pers. 
Lettwomin nervors, 3. 485. 
Bich-taraka, . . DsNo, Samudre-patra, Tet, 
Mamudra Shoka, > Hint. Chandre-poda,” .,, 
Gull, Kakiata, kokinta, 


The Elephant Creeper grows ail over Tndia ia 
forests and hedges. It has large deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Lenves are used by native praatitioners 
in the preparation of emollient poultices, and also 
in cutaneous complainta, being applied externally 
to the parta affectod,—upper sido as  discutient, 
and the under, whito, side a8  maturant.—Re2). ; 
Voigts Ainal Uefad Plants; 8K: Wight Te 
iD. Cajanus Indica m 
‘ARHAT. Hixp, Alifting water'wacel, 
ARHAT, the highest rank in tho buddhist 





hierarchy; a buddhist saint who has attained 
to the forth grade in the scale of perfection, 
also a perfected Jaina saint. Arheta, religious 


buddhist counsellors who assembled at Pata- 
liputra with Asoka, After nine months’ consul- 
tation, they sent out nine teachers, viz., ove to 
Kashmir and Peshawar; a second to the country 
of the Nerbadda; a third to Mewar and Bundi; 
4 fourth to Northern Sind; a fifth tothe Mahratta 
country ; @ aixth to the Greek province of Kabnl, 
‘Arachoaia ; a neventh to the Himalaya ; the cighth 
to Ava or Siam, that is, the golden Innd, the aurea 
regio or the aurca chereonesus; ond the ninth to 
Lanka or Ceylon. Some circumstances of which 
wo are uninformed, must have prepared thess 
regions for the reception of the ascetic doctrines 
of Sakya Muni, which still prevail throughout 

lon, Barma, Siam, Tibet, and China, amongst 
about one-fourth of the human race, See Buddha. 

ARHI-PATA, Saxsx. Lord of the day; a 
name of Surya, the sun. 

ARI Tri. Baahinis racemosa, Lan. 

ARIA BEPON, Matrat, Azadirachta Indica. 

ABI-ALU, “Matzat. Ficus religiosa, Linn. 

ARTAMANUS, from Ari, a foe, and Manus, a 
man, the Ahriman of the Parsees. 

ARIANA (Iran) was the general name for the 
country east of Persia and Media as far as the 
Indus, and Arian Abakhafasa is suy to have 
‘been ‘an Aryan territory near a and the 


Paropamians, 

ARIA PALUS, of tho ancienta, ia a lake 
formed by the accumulation of the waters of the 
Helmand at the nouthern extremity of ita course, 
and called ths lake of Zarrah by Europeans. 
This is contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient 
capital, anc ‘is again representa the Zarangi or 
Drangi of the Greeka. Thold Persian books it ia 
called ‘Daria-Reza, ot little sea.’ The present in- 
habitants of Seiatan call it Meshila-i-Rastam, also 











ARISTOLOCHIA. 


Meshila-i-Seistan, The ardinary mame of the 
lake is Haroun, or the expanse.—Ferrier's Joura. 
ARIA VELA. Maurat. Cleome viscosa. 
ARIGZUM, a town near the territory of the 
Sish Posh Kefirs, at which the Grecks in their 
advance on India established a military colony. . 
ARIKELU. Tex. Paspalum frumentacoum. 
AKI KIRAY. Taw. Marnilea quadrifolia. 
ARIKOTA. Tex. Poivrea Koxburghii, D.C. 





le 
30” N. and long. 79° 
55° 50” E.' Ite chief importance is connected 
with the peat] fishery. 

ARIS. Hrsp, Adhatoda vasica. 

ARISZEMA, a genus of the Aracew or Aram 
tribe of plants. A. gracile is mentioned by Pr. 
Tionigherger as occurring abundantly in the 
Himalaya, on the gouth mde of the Pir Panjal, 
from the top to tho bottom. Its juice vory acrid; 
the roots are considered by the Hakims to be 
ap excellent reme inst eve leseription of 
animal polton, A. drsooatium an A. triphyllum 
are introduced plants. Dr. Stewart mentions A. 
curvatum, A. epeciosum, and <A. tortaocam as 
Panjab planta, A. triphyllum, Endl, the Pwan- 
hwa of tho Chinese, is a very acrid ‘and eaustie 
Plant, and along ‘with species of Pythoninm, 
Pinellia tuberifera, hnd Aram tmacrorum), it forms 





part of the compound for destroying the sensa- 
Gon of parts to be operated on.—swuth ; Honig. ; 
Stocart; Voigt, 

ARISHTA, Sansk, A savage bull killed by 
Krishoa. It apy hed the ae} where he was 
dancing with the Gopin shepherdeases, when he 


seized it by the horns, one of which he tore off, 











and with it elew the bull.—Garrett, 

ARISHTA NEME, a name of apa. He was 
the near kinsman of Krishna, they ing ‘the pons 
‘of Basdeo and Samudra, the eldest and youngest 
of ten brothers of the Yadu race. 

ARISHTA PHENILA, Saxsk. Soap nut, 





ARIS. ‘Tax, Husked rice of Oryza sativa. 

‘ARISINA. Gax. Curcuma longa, Roxb. 

ARISTIDA, a genus of plants growing all 
over India, in dry, barren, binding aoil. A. 
depressa, Retz, and “A. setacen, Retz, are common 
in many dry partsof the central aud western Panjab 
and Trane-ndus, and in parts of the outer hills 
towards the west up to 2500 feet, and anid to 
be « favourite food of cattle. In Madras, A. 
eetacen, Shipur gadi, Tet., the broom grass, ie 
cased for brooms aud tatties. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, a genus of the Birthwort 
tribe, with about 12 species in Indin A. acumi- 
nata is in many places cultivated aa a flowering 
plant, for its large dark greenish purple flowers. 
A. anguicida, odoratiesima, labioss, cymbifera, cle- 
inatitis, fostens, and Braviliensis aro introduced 
Planta’ A. longa and A. rotunds, natives of the 
south of Europe aud Kashmir, are found in the 
medicine bezars of India, under the names of 
Zurawitnd teweel (or daraz, the long), and Zura- 
wend moodaraj (or gird, the round), with Aristo- 
Jochis a8 the Greek name. ‘The roots of A. longa 
are given by the Hakims in disesses of the womb, 
hlcers and affections of the gums; the latter in 
itch, leprosy, for drying ap sores, destroying lice 
and intestinal worms, for moting the 
renal and menstraal secretions. A. longa, Zura- 
‘wund taweel, oconrs in whitish twisted plecea, the 
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ARISTOLOCHIA BRACTEATA, 


sise of s finger, and nearly tasteless, It is naod 
both in powder and mixture; employed as a tonic 
in diseases of the chest and brain, is 
in headache ; also in snake-bites.” A. 
used in chest and special ailments, In Sil 
in the valley of the 
Joftiest tresa, bearing ite ‘curious pitcher-shaped 
flowers uear the ground only; its leaves are said 
+0 be good food for cattle —0'Sh. p. 568 ; Hooker, 
ii. p. 7; Cat. Ex., 1862, 

ARISTOLOCHIA BRACTEATA. Retz 
Gundato, Kire-mar,DERK. Gadide-gadda-pu, . Tx. 





is 
ikkizn, 





Birthwort, . . ._ Eva. Tor pallay, . » 
Pattra-banga, | xx. | Gadide gadapara, <5 
‘Addatinspale, |: Tam.! Gard Gavepu, » “ToLv. 


‘A small creeping plant; flowers nearly all the 
year; grows on the Coromandel coast in culti- 
Yated places, andin Travancore. Every part of this 
plant is nauseously bitter, In cases of tormina, 
two of the fresh leaves are rubbed up with water, 
and given onee in 24 houra. Infusion of the 
dried leaves given as an anthebnintic; frosh 
braised and mixed with castor oil, they ate con- 
sidered valuable remody in obstinate cases of 
itch. The fresh leaves applied to the navel of a 
child are said to have the effect of moving the 
Dowels. Tho same, fried with castor oil, and 





monde into a ball the size of an orange, relieves the 


horses when suffering from gripes leaves 
beaten up with water are given internally in cases 
of snake-bites ; also, in infusion, in boils and in- 
flaramatory attacks.—Ainsl., Lint, Usefud Plante; 
Fautk,; O'Sh. ; Roxb; Voigt ; Cal. Cat. Ez., 1862. 

ARISTOLOCHIA CONTORTA. Smith: Ta- 
te'ing-muh-hiang, of the Chinese, The dried 
roots are obtained in Shen-si and Ha-peh, The; 
are powerfully pargutive, emetic, and anthel- 
mantic; and in enake-hites are used both internally 
and exlernally—Smith, 

ARISTOLOCHIA INDICA. Linu, Birthwort. 


Cuykhouicn, Cocm.-Onnt. Hari, lawari, .. SaNex. 
Sampaun, Tmivel, Dckx. Iekatoula, Lra-bel, 5» 
Tchutmul, Ierabel, HixD. Sakaandat,...” SG 
Hort. »  Setasanda, «Ly 
Wales, ° i. dav, Peru-maranda, Taw. 
‘Kadalewegam, MALEAL. Talashrube, . . ” 
Anhwara-muri, Dula-Govila, Govila, TEL. 
‘A perennial twining plant, growing everywhere 


in the copses and jungles of India and 
flowering in the wet seagon. The root is nauzeously 
bitter, and is given in decoction as 2n emenagogue, 
in luee, in parorysms of gout, in the diarrhoea of 
children proceeding from dentition. Also erimis 

‘used, to procure abortion, and as an antidote 
to muake-bites.—Rozh.; Voigt; Cal. Cat, Ez, 
1862; O'SA. 

ARISTOLOCHIA KEMPFERI. Smith Ma- 
tau-ling, Cumese. Ita frait is obtained from Wu- 
ting-fa in Shan-tung, and ite eeeds are used in 

‘Smith. 


pulmonary ailmente—Smith 
ARISTOLOCHIA RECURVILABRA, Honee, 


the green putchuk of China; » medicinal plant Anns, 


jeer exported from China, It is obtainable at 
iingpe. 


STOTLE, p.c. 384-822, the Aristoun of 
the Arabs and Mahomedans of Asia, a native 
plilowpiy. Heuston at Sageta ia Massionto, 

1¥. He was born at fra, in i 
Bic, Be4; both his parents cied while he was 
young. At the age of seventeen he became & 
pupil of Plato, and remaived in the schoo! sill 
sto's death, B.c. 347, He became the teacher 





and 
especially taght 


‘sta, A. saccata climbs the Pt 


ARJAMAND BANU. 


of Alexander the Great, on whose departure for 
Asia Aristotle returned to Athens, where ho 
and wrote treatises on Natural History, 
Mosicine, Generation, Destruction, Metaph 
Phi y, Ethics, Rhetoric, Pootry, Physi 
litical, Economial, and Mental Science. He is 
supposed to have died of a disease of the stomach, 
at Chaleis, n.c. $22, aged 63. His fame in India 
is wholly confined to the Mahomedans His 
pupils and followers were tho historians of India 
after Alexander's time.—Sce India; Scylax; Veda, 
ARITA. Maun. Sapindus emarginatus. 
ARITHMETIC. The rules of tho Hindus are 
in verse, Tho question is usually propounded 
with enigmatical conciscness; the rule for the 
computation is given in terms somewhat loss 
obscure, But it is not till the example, which 
comes in the third place, haa heen stadied, that 
all ambiguity is removed.’ No demonstration, nor 
reasoning, either analytical or synthetical, i sub- 
joined; but, on examination, the rules are found 
uot only to be exeet, but to be nearly as simple 
as they can be made even in the presaut state of 
analytical investigation. ‘Tue same observation is 
applicable to their algebra. | In arithmetic and 
algebra the brahmans attained to a high dogree of 
proficiency. To them we owe the invention of 
numerical symbols on the decimal system,—— 
the Indian figures 1 to 9 being abbreviated forma 
of the initial letters of the numerals themselves ; 
and the zero or 0 representing the firat letter of 
the Sanskrit word sunya, moaning cmpty.—Jmp. 
Gaz, ; Ed. Rev. vol. xxix. pp. 147, 151. 
ARITI CHETTU, Musn paradisiaca, Z. 
ARIUS ARIUS, Buch. Ham. 
Pimelodus arlus, Buch, Ham, 
‘eon Salady, . . Mazar. | [can Surduda, . Mauay, 
‘This fish’ inhabita tho Gangetic eatuarics near 
Pondicherry, and the estuaries near Ponang, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Singapore. Ttis 1 foot 10 in, 
long, forms an article of food, and more than any 
other of the Siluride contributes to the ising! 
of commerce. A. Bookei, of Coylon, hatches its 
eggs in its mouth. A. ‘militarie, Linn., 14 ft. 
long, inhabits the Goromande) and Malabar consis, 
the Ganges, Irawadi, and tho aeas and estuaries of 
the Malay Peninsula, Its air-veasel is preserved 











lon, ae isinglass.—Cantor. 


ARIUS TRUNOATUS. Cu. and Val. This 
is under a foot in length. It occurs in the seas of 
Penang and the Malay Peninsula, bat is no rere 
that it furnisbes Little of the isinglam of com- 
merce. 


— Cantor. 

ARIVAN. Hivo. With Hindus, the first 
cuttings of the harvest; they are not taken to 
the threshing-floor, but are brought home to bo 
presented to the houschold gods and brabmane, 
‘aud to be eaten by the family. The grains are 
taken out of the ear, and eaten with milk and 
Sager, alto called Nawan, from Nowa, new, and 





.—W. 
ARIVITA. Tex, Eugenia bracteata, 2. 
ARIYAPORIYAN, Mat. Antidesma bunios 

ARIA. Hnep. A class of women mendicanta 
in Central Tadia, for their knowledge, 
not their conduct. Women who have adopted 
the vagrant life which this class pursua, are never 
allowed any intimate intercourse with families — 
Malcoim's Central India, ii. p. 198. 

ARJAMAND BANU, daughter of the visir 
Asof Jah, was the wife of Jamal Khan, but 
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ARJAN, 


subsequently married Shah Jahan, emperor of 
Dehli, and received the title of Mumtaz Mahal. 
He erectod a tomb near Agra over ker remains, 
known to Europeans as the Taj Mahal. 

"ARJAN, also Arzhan and Arzhanah. Pers. 
According’ to Ouseley, this tree is a species of 
the Badam-i-Kohi, or Ba‘lam-i-Talkh, the moun- 
tain or bitter almond.—Ouscley's Travels, i. p. 
806. 


ARJANNA. Hinp. A tribe of Kunbi culti- present 
ilson. 


vatora in W. India,— Wilson. 
‘ARJUN. Bec, Terminalia glabra, Rozb. 
‘ARJUNA, third son of Pandu by his wife 
Kunti or Pritha, 
appeared disguised as a brahman at the sway- 
amvara of Draupadi, whom ke won, and she be- 
came the wife of the five brothers. She dwelt 
with each alternately for two days, the srrange- 
ment being that no other drother should 4] 
pronch, under pain of banishment. Arjuna 
the agreement, and he was banished for twelve 
years. During bis banishment he visited Hard- 
war, Mavipur, Prabhasa near Dwaraka, where 
he married Subabdra, sister of Krishna, with 
whom at the closa of his scntence he returned to 
Indraprastha, and rejoined his brothers. ‘The 
eldest brother, Yudhishthira, the raja or king, 
resolved to perform the imperial rite of raja 
suya. It was anocesstully accomplished, bat it 
extited tho anger of the Tura rave, acd revived 
the old feud between the Kaurava and the Pan- 
dava; and Duryodhana, chief of the Kaurava, 
en, the Pandava in a gambling mateb, in 
which the Pandava staked their kingdom, and, 
losing, went into exile. Subsequently Arjuna 
and his brothers 





engaged iu the great war of the 
Mababhorata, at Kura-khet, Arjuna induced 
Krishna to join the Pandava side, and Krishna 
promised to drive his chariot inthe war. On 
the first day, Arjana engaged Bhishma in single 
combat ; on the second day be rallied the Pandava, 
whom Bhishms bad thrown into disorder. He 
again fought with Bhishma, and rescued his son 
Abhimanyu from Duryodhana. Subsequently, 
he mortally wounded Bhishma, defeated Susarma 
and his brethres in fought Susorma, but 
while ao engaged his son Abhimanyu was slain 
by six Kaurava chiefs. Arjuua on this vowed to 
take the life of Jayadratha, which he accomplished, 
and chortly after killed Karna with an arrow. 
After the war he died, with the other Pandava, 
among the Himalaya mountains. The Bhagvat 
Gita is a philosophic discourse between Krishna 
and Arjun, presumed to be at the time of the 
great battle ; and this epic poom alo contains an 
account of the twelve montha’ roaming of the 
white horse let loose by Yudhishthira, before 
ben ing the Aswa Nee mecriBes fe token 
of pol supremacy. His grandson Parikshita 
sueceeded to the throne of Hastinapura —Bunsen, 
p. 553; Wheeler's History of India, 

ARJUNO. Ben, Lageratremia reginm. 

ARK. Anan. Hom, Pers. A citadel, or 
smaller inner castle constructed within a larger 
fortress. But as princes in the east generally lived 
Sore word pars often came to 

ay a palace, as stin arx, coroprising 
the palace Dean Kieus) and that the ancient 














kings ‘their habitation in the arx or citadel 
for we learn from Servius (in Virg. Zin. 
iv. 410): ‘Regium enim fait habitare in arcibus 


He was skilled in arms, and ci 


e 70'E. Of it is 


ARMENIA. 


propter tutelam.’— Malcolm's Persia; Ouseley's 
‘Travels, ii. 18; Fraser's Khorasan, p. 85. 
ARKA, a town in Canara, where brabmeng 
soy Sei Yoo, the boly ep i worebippod. 
NDHU, a name of Bud i 
the kinaman of the san. neo 
ARKALU. Tet. Harmala rote, 
AR-KANTA. Bexc, Alangium hexapetelom. 
ARKATOU BASILEON, of tho Greeks, is the 
tArcot. See Ara-kadu; Arcot; Kurumbar. 
ARKOLA. Kasust, A poisonous tree of Kaah- 
mir, which when green blisters the hand. In the 
Panjab, Rhos acuminata, buckumela, and verni- 





iflus, 

ARMAGAM, Armagon, or Durguraz-patnam, 
on the Coromandel coast, Was an carly settlement 
(1625) of the English, from which they removed 
to the present site of the chief city, Madras, in 
about 1728. It has » lighthouse in 13° 53' N., 80° 
hoal of the same name, and 
the still water inside the eboal is called Biack- 
wood's harbour. 

ARMAITI, in the seventh strophe of Zoroaster’s 
hymn, is named as the mother of the corporeal 
world, a8 coming with power, and with trath, 
and with purity of heart, to ‘succour this life, 
Armaiti is known to the Vedas, and is therefore 
‘older than Zoroaster. It is the Espendarmad or 
Sapandomad of the Parsecs. But Armaiti came 
to be regarded as somuthing material, and this 
was deemed the earth. Armaiti had three com- 
panlons, vis Kehathra-Vairyn,Pro-eminent Power, 
from which the Persians have their Shah River; 
Asha, or Truth, the Parseo Arda Behesht; and 
Yobumano, good pious mind or Piety, whence the 
Parsee Bahinan.—Bunsen, God in History, i p. 


283-5, 

ARMAK. Hrxp, Pandanns odoratissimas, 

ARMENIA. The upper Euphrates is nearly 
in_ the centre of that great range of terri 
called by the ancients Armenia, which extend 
eestward from tbat river to the Caspian Sea, 
and again westward over a part of Asia Minor’ 
At the present day, the general limits of this terri- 
tory will probably be est understood Dy con- 
sidering the Euphrates to be ita western boundary. 
from Sumeisat until a few railes south of Erzingan, 
where the boundary quits the river and preserves 
the direction of Tarabuzun, till it meets the moun- 
tains southward of Gumish Khanab. Armenia 
has now no political existence, and the territory 
is divided between Turkey, Persia, and Russia, 
Ite lakes are Van, Gokcha, Sevan, snd Uramia, 
The towns are Amadia, Bayazid, Bitlis, Diarbakr, 
Erivan, Kara, Mush, Nakhsbvan, Sart, and Vau. 
‘The people are industrious traders, its try 

wwerful and robust. ‘They live in houses, 

ir women are on an equality with the men, 

Armenians adopted christianity in the fourth 
century. In a.D. 586, they separated from the 
Greck Church. They have had many martyrs, 
‘The catholicus or patriarch resides at the Echmi- 
adzin monastery, 13 miles B. of Erivan, in the 
valley of the Aras The old Armenian langusgo 
is called Haikan; and in 4.p. 406, Mesrop Masdo! 
invented an alphabet of thirty-eight letters, wit] 
eight vowels, which is still used aloug with a 
modern alphabet. The populations call themselves 
Haik or Haiksn, and their country Haikeathan ; the 
term Armenia is said to be from Aram, the sixth 
in descent from Haik, a grandson of Jepheth. Haik 
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ARMENIACA VULGARIS. 


is anid to have beens brother of Belus. Arme- 
niang are found in all eastern countries. In their 
charity to oue another, combined with their eager 
toil for wealth, they have zouch in common with 
the Jews. They evinos great commercial aptitude, 
and are bankers and merchants, In Armenia, how- 
ever, they cultivate the soil. Before theirconversion 
they’ were fire-worshippers, Many of them now 
are Nestorians, some are Komanists. The language 
of the present, day has affmities with the Iron, 
Persian, Arabic, Syrian, and Turk. Tn the 5th 
century, the great Mesrod translated the Bible 
into the Armenian tongue; Mosea Vocazer, Chori- 
nazi the historian, and Isaac, are their celebrated 
‘writers. In the 11th century, they had the great 
Paltiarch Nemes hoor Haale, and_ Arebbishop 

ferees_Lampronaci, General tradition and the 
formation of language point alike to the moun- 
tains of Armenia as the birthplace of the Arab 
and Canaanitish races ; and there is especial native 
evidence to the same cffoct as regards Edom, 
consequently also the Phoenicians, —Col. Chesney's 
Euphrates Exped. p. 94; Bunsen’s Egypt, iit. p. 
431; Wolf's Bothara; MucGregor's Persia; Pal- 
grave. 

ARMENIAOA VULGARIS. Lam. Apricot. 

‘Prunus Armeniaca, Linn. 


Bin-kuk, Axuss. Barkuk,. Pens, 
‘Tuffa Armina, Bakar-khani, 

Zard Alu Chilu, Hixp, Mislunish, cs 
‘Any Kinubani, Chinara, ,, Joldarn, ” | Paka. 


‘Anative of Kaghao, China, ond the west of 
Asin, but grown in the gardens of India, It is 
found also in the Sutlej valley, between Rampur 
and Sungnam, at an elevation ‘of 7000 to 18,000 
feet, but does hot ripen above Shalker. It is there 
a common article of food and source of wealth, 
‘The plantain is last seen below Kotgurh, and the 
mango near Rampur. Tho apricot is's staple 

roduce in Kullu, and common article of food, 
They are small and firm feshed, a0 that they dry 
well. It is common about villages in the Hima- 
layan, and oil of the finest kind is mado by 
expression from the kerncls, which are sold sepa- 
rately in the bazars, under the namo of Badam 
kohi, or hill almonds. The oil is clear, of a pale 
yellow colour, and smells strongly of hydrocyanic 
aeid, of which it contains usually about 4 por 
‘D. Cunningham; O'Sk.; Rozb.; Voigt; 
ingdom, 399; Cleghorn, Punj. Rep. pp. 








ARMENIAN BOLE. 

Wu-sih-shib-ebi, . Cur, | Wasih-fa,. . . Chin. 

Unotuous earths of various shades of red and 
other coloura, 

‘ARMIES are retained in British India by the 
British and by the Feudatory soversigns. ‘That 
of the British comprises, of Europeans, artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, in all, ordinarily about 
65,000; and another larger hody, raised from the 

ulations under British sway, chiefly Hindua, 
But about one-thind Mabomedans, unmber about 
148,000, The Hindus, inclnding the Sikhs, con- 
aie of the Brabman and Rajput and Jt of Hin; 
dustan and the Panjab, the tta, Teling, and 
Tamil races of the peninsulas. ‘The Mahomedana 


consist of the descendants of the races, Pathan, Touny! 
‘dominant 


Moghul, Syud, and Shaikh, who were 
or to the British, slao largely of the Afghan or 
ssban races of the N.W. borders of India. It 


‘has been calculated that the strength of thearmies 


ARMIES. 


and armed retainers of the native States amount 
to 100,000men. ‘The Maharaja Sindia of Gwalior, 
the Maharaja Holkar, the Nizam of the Dekhan, 
have the largest and best appointed forces. Daring 
the revolt and rebellion of 1857-59, both Sindia 
and Holkar experienced the bitterness of tho de-~ 
fection of their troops, 

The army of British India, up till the year 
1859, when the Queen of Great Britnin assumed, 
from’ the East India Company, direct control 
of that gountey, was composed of European 
cavalry, detailed from the army of Britain ; native 
cavalry recruited amonget the people of India, and 
officered and drilled like European regimonta by 
natives of Great Britain, but with fewer officers ; 
and of other regiments of native cavalry, also 
raised amongst the natives of India, but with still 
fewer European officers, generally only a com- 
mandant and adjutant. The last-named troops 
were usually styled irregular cavalry ; they were 
contractors, supplying their own horaos, horse- 
furniture, and horse food, and wore classed as tho 
sillabdar and bargir, according as thoy were owners 
of horses or servants, for certain sillahdars had. 
the privilege of supply of two or more horses and 
horsemen, styled assami. The artiliery, both 
horse and foot, were wholly scrvanta of the Kass 
India Company, the whole of the officers and the 
soldiers of the European artillery being natives of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
but the uative artillery, horse and foot, callod 
the kala or black troop, and also golandaz, were 
recruited from amongst the same classes of natives 
us supplied the native cavalry and native infantry, 
and tad both European aud native offices 
The infantry, similarly to the cavalry, were in 
part the servants of the Company, iu part com- 
es of British regiments tuking a tour of daty 

India; and in greater part thoy wore native 








regular regiments of foot, These troops were ar- 
Fanged in the thres eocomands of Bengal, Modras, 
aud Bombay, and thoir numbers in times of peaco 
and war varied between 200,000 and 800,000 
armed men, ready for war. In the Bengal native 
army, there were Mahomedans; but the bulk of 
the soldicry were Hindns, many of them of the 
Brabmanical and Kxbatriya castes, brave, buoyant, 
and jaunty, but proud, vain, and conceited. ‘The 
Madras native cavalry were almost entirely Maho- 
medana with afew Mabraties frow around Arcot 
the Madras ontive infantry was about 2-5the Maho- 
medans and 3-5ths Hindus, chiefly Teling and 
Tamil Sudras, with 9 mere sprinkling of higher 
or lower caates and Christians; while the Bombay 
army was recruited partly in Northern India 
from the same men a8 the Bengal army, partly 
from the Mubratiss of Maharashtra, an’ had & 
sprinkling of Jews, low caste men, and Christi 
The duties of the Bengal aud Bombay nati 
armies were chiefly amongst people speaking their 
own or allied tongues; but the Madras soldiery, 
‘besides the Tamil, Teling, and Canarese countries, 
held Travancore, Hyderabad, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, and took the entire duties of China, Borneo, 
Singapore, Malacca, Penang, the Andamans, 
Nicotars, Moulmetn, Rangoon, Proms, Thayet Myo, 
yhoo, and st times held Aden, Khyouk Phyo, 
Canton, and Hong-Kong, and have come westward. 
to Egypt and Malta, The engineers were officered 
‘by natives of Britain, but had under them a large 
body of native ssppers and miners, who, in Madras, 
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wore Tamil and Teling Sadras and Christians, 
with a few Mahomedans. In 1857, however, the 
regular native army of Bengal, composed of Hindus 
and Mahomedans, recruited mostly in the North- 
‘Weat Provinces, rovolted, and it took all 1858 
and 1859 to subdue the mutineera and restore 
order, for many chiefa and races rose in succession. 
A few regimeuts of the Bombay Presidency also 
failed, but one of these, the 21st Native Infantry, 
had formed part of a regiment of the Peshwa, 
Baji Rao, commanded by Captain Pott, and had 
come over to the E. I. Company during the middle 
of the battle that ensued on the attack oa the 
Residency at Poona, and the corps had continued, 
‘as in the Poshwa’s times, to be recruited in 
Northern India, From 1858, the entire European 
soldiery of India were obtained from the British 
army, amongst whom those previously belonging to 
the East India Company were enrolled, and great 
reductions were then made amongst the regiments 
of native infantry, their organization was changed 
from the regalar to an irregular system, 1.e. with 
fewer European officers; and by degrees, nearly all 
the native artilerymen were eliminated. All the 
reasons that led the British Indian Government to 
giveso decided a preference to the irregular system 
Bre not known, but it has been stated that the 
principal was the noble and loyal behaviour of 
the brave Gurkha and Panjab irregular regimenta, 
Other irregular regiments, composed of men of 
the same caste and country as the rebellious sepoys, 
tach aa the Gwalior, Kotah, and other contingents, 
did mutiny, and jom with the men of the regular 
army in their attempts to throw off the Brush 
rule, In 188, the Panjab Government, acting 
‘on the principle of divide et impera, ordered that 
certain regiments about to be raised in that pro- 
vince, should be organized in companies of dif- 
ferent races,—Sikh, Panjabi, Dogra, Pathan, and 
others, The number of officers now attached to 
irrogular regiments ia, however, still very nearly 
as great a8 the average present the old 
regullar regiments of the Bengal army, The North- 
west frontier of British India has been extending 
to the countries of the mountain tribes on the 
borders, and including several of them, While 
tis bas been in progress, anotber British Indian 








army, above 14,000 strong, hus been raised. It De 


is called the Panjab Fronticr Force, consists of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, about half of them 
Mahomedans, with a sprinkling of Afybang and 
tribes from gent the borders. It has been kept 
under the orders of the Governor-General and 
Counsell, 

Tn Northernand North-West India,the countryis 
occupied by the Bengal Army, the Panjab Frontier 





Foros, 18,057; the Coniral India, Horse, 1007, 
16 amall bodies, 5702, comprising the Bhopal, 
Eniapere Deolee, Mhairwara battalions, and the 


Bhil corpa of Malwa and Mewar. 

‘The Bengal native army, 50,451 atrong, is almost 
wholly recruited from the British nnd Independent 
States of the Panjab, Oudb, Debli, N.W. Provinces, 
Ga Sutlel, and Nepal, only about 2000 of its 
namber being from Sengal and Assam. 

The Peninsula of India and Central Proviness 
have the Madras and Bombay armies located ia 
them, and ths Hyderabad Contingent is in tho 
centre of the Peninsula, 

The Panjab Frontier Force, 18,967 strong, & 

IF, was recruited as under :— 
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Panjab Proper and Nepal. . 1. . B88 
Hazara... . 7873 |N.W, Provinces, 
Cis Sutle] and Inde. Dehli, Oudh, |. 1258 

k + 1400|Dergiat, 2. 1 1 8S 
NAW. Front : Central’ Provi 58 
inBritishtercitory, 1615 |Tower 4, 40 
NW. Fr. beyond do, 705 





‘The Central Indin Horse, 1007 strong, are of 
various races, half of them from Oudh, Dehli, and 
the N.W. Provinces, 244 from Panjab Proper and 
Hazara, 118 from the British and Independent 
territories in the N.W. Frontier and Cis Sutlej 
and 156 from the Central Provinces. The Bhopal 
‘battalion, 902 atrong, is almost wholly from Oudh, 
Panjab, Central Provinces. 

The Madras army, 30,448 strovg, is composed 
im almost equal proportions of men from Telin- 
gana in the Northern Circars and of the 
Karnatic, about 4000 being from the Ceded Dis- 
tricts and Mysore; and the Nair Brigade and 

, Mysore troops of the allied States of Travancore 

{and Mysore are obtained from the sate localities, 

The Bombay army is 25,885 strong. It is 
recruited chieBy from the Konkan and the Dekhan, 
but also from countries wide apart, viz. -— 








Konkan, . . . . 10,602, Gujerat,. . . , 637 
Deke ir aed Gilo0 A vines, 
jab Proper ang ernjat, Cre Sut 
fara, ss, 2290] lojy Nepal wit 
Dehli, NW, Pro- nd beyond British 
vinges, Oudk, . 4,023| terntory,. . . 503 
vee + + 798) Central Provinces. 124 


The Hyderabad Contingent, 7498 strong, is 
provided by the Nizam of Hyderabad under the 
treaty of 1663; 3550 of their number is from the 
N.W. Provinces, Robilkhand, Dehli, and Oudh, 
‘and ‘8414 from’ the Dekhan, The Contingent 
com} ‘ix regiments of infantry, four of 
cavalry, and four batteries of artillery. 

‘The provinces from which, in 281, the throes 
armies, numbering 138,905, had been recruited, 
swere as under — 

‘Bengal Provinces, 82,878, vit.— 
















NW. Frontior bo- Dehli territoris 6,812 
youd British ter- | N.W, Provinces, 
Fitory,. . . . 1,738} eludi Re 
i Khan j 
|. within OMA GF So ae 14457 
ritory, 3,445 ' Nepal, GUL 
- .; 808 Central Proviuees, 1481 
st 4783 
ort ‘878 
indlué Othor countries, | 4,626 
Independ, States, 6,398 
‘Madras Provinces, 33,737, viz— 
Northern Gironrs, . 12,255 Codod Districts, . 1,174 
Qentrat Karnate. S721 Kmore 2 4200 
'anjord, | Madura, 
‘666 | ““Tinnevelly, 3,689 
‘Bombey Provinces, 21,090, viz.— 
Ke . 10,662 | Gujerat, . O57 
peta! i ‘ers | Sut ae 792 


Ta the year 1881, the atrengtha of the native 
arms of Bengal, Madras, and Bowbay were 
Bengal Seppers and Miners, Cavalry and 


Panjab Waiter Fores) Ariliery, Oivateg, 
‘snd Infantry, 13,957 
Central fudis Horse, two regimen 1,007 
‘Bhopal on, ‘902 
Malwo Bhil Corps, 685 
Eelapure Irregular Force, 886 
” 837 
‘Mbairwara Battalion, 849 5,705 
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Madens Sappare snd Miners, , 
Guvalry, Infantry, Rus 
‘Brigede, cree <?t 
iore Troops, ., 2,912 34,794 
Bon Bap] and Miners,” " astiters, 
Car een a x 2 95,885 
bad Contingent, =>] ] 7806 
‘The sects and races in the native army were— 
Obristinns, eee 8,000 
ine tam 25,408 
\ustan, . 
ed eb and Hine a BSR ‘ie keyed 
an a ler 
tlah terri : 1,673 
Pasian, es Foner end tribes within 
itish territory, 3,101 
aoe ‘Derajatyand Baluchisteo, 735 
‘Multani Pathan 209 
‘Other alaawoe, 2,015 42,550 
Bi vi. 
etn 13,972 
Khbutreo, Allowsloah, 1,050 
Nai, Ran; 740 
Ramdasi and Mazhabi, 1,540 
Other olassoa, " ld 17,416 
Dogra and Hil mon, >! 3,966 
Other Panjab nee Siemon. sy 1,783 
ane . 10,719 
reas 13 3210 
Hindustan race, ¥ 
aman, T+ ga 
Ee Pool lam 
‘bir ond Guy 2 ot Sos 
Bhat, Ki ‘Kayssth, Baye, eres 
Guratt, ren 
Pasi, Bian Ohamar, > 2. St 
Ehutcely Mohtary 5 SSS a 
‘Other ehissos, SL 2 Blot 47,588 
NiE, Froutir, vi vin 
Guin and Nepalese 5,46 
‘Kemeoni and Hill men in British torritory, ‘519 
Others, viz.— 
Jorma, see MT 
peta nen 
inn es 
Rainusi, 3 
Bedara, 204 
Jows, 107 





Besides tho regular European and nativo 
tary forces, the Europeans and Eurasians of civil 
life have formed volunteer regiments. These 

change from time to time, but recently they num- 
bored twonty-nine, besides four cadet companies, 
and 811 officers, 736 non-commissioned, and 4971 
privates, or 6018 in all were efficients, at Agra, 
Akyab, Allahabad, Bangalore, Behar, the Berars, 
Bombay, Caleuita, cata, Cupar Das ing, Ghasapore, 
Lucknow, M fussoori, 

Raul tai, Poone, Rangoon ’Simia; and skate 
‘The East India Railway Volunteer Rifle Corpe 
mustered 1068; next comes .tbe Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway C with 969 enrelled, and 
$18 efficients ; then fe ji 
with 667 enrolled, and 027 omuetae 
Volunteer G1 640 and 468; ‘the Bombay 
‘Volunteers, 620 and 440; the Agra Volunteors, 
985 and 263; the Colcutta Volunteers, $83 and 
956; the Bangulore Volunteer Corps, 865 and 
181; and the 24 Panjab (or Simla) Volunteers, 
998 and 222. ‘The remaining corpa number lems 
‘than 200 members each. 

‘The British Iudian forces under the Commander- 
in-Chief and Viceroy, are— 
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Native Cavalry, 19 4 7 
ee infantey, 2! 2 | 4 | 3 
Sappers and Miters, 1 1 1 
‘B, Vieeroy— 
‘Panjab Frontier Force, Ww 
Central Indis and Rajputans, | 8 
‘Hyderabad Contingent, . . |... 
Central Todia and 
Pani Procter Gputana Pale 
S regts, of Panjab 2 rogts, Central 4 Batts, Artillery. 
Sen ee? ES ores Lrogte, Garaley” 
1 Guide 1Malws corps, 6 , Infantry, 
4 Ets Sikh 1 Bhopal Sind’ Horse, ax 
Propo! 
6 regis. of Panjab 1 Eriupura, Sregts. of Cavalry. 
Infantry. 1 Mea 
1 Gurkha reg’. E Maburwara, 
‘The annual pay of an infantry regiment of-— 
Bengal. Madras, Bomba; 
Re, 101,244. Re, 1,70,585. Ro. 162,560. 
Dongal Irregular Cavalry Regiment Ra 2, 
Nedies Reguier 7 A= Basis: 


The three armica aro ot all times completa. 
Moe Enuropean armies are filled up by conscription 
of some kind or other. In Britain, voluntary en- 
listivent prevails But the Indian recruit ia merely 

i enrol himeclf in the Empress's army, 

if he is found to Lh us eu and Ramp man, and 
‘vacancies are filled up neazly as they coour, 
Paarereraiy min A regiments are 
serving in their own particular distrieta, whore the 
men in the ranks isl it tempt brothers and cousins 
to join them, Tho anny ia over the 
country, and ‘sot ¢ one 001 op in twenty is stationed 
in the district from which the majority ofits mon 
drawn. Again, there is uo complicated 
Secuieing establishment, no bounty to the young: 
soldier on enlistment, nothing for him to expect 
but his fee his very remote pension, At the 
outset of career, instend of getting a bounty, 
he incurs a debt to the Government for some 
atticles of his kit, and is nerd stoppages for a 
year or 80 before this is together tho 
Spontaneous eagerness for Shiary service which 
niany races among their native fellow-subjects 
exhibit ig a phenomenon of which the British 
Indian Goverament has every reason to be 


proud, 

ARMLETS are worn by Hindus and Mahome- 
dana, by men and women; of gold or silver, 
ivory, deor-horo, and brass, come in the form of 
mastive carved rings, some as lockets; the inore 

expensive, worn by royalty, are the bam-band, 
literally, arm-binder. ‘They’ bave been wom as 
it 












. xxxil 

iii. 24), the isurie in aures often of 
gold, like those of the Ishmaclites. But they are 
often caskets containing, as with the Mahomedans, 
ther taviz, charms, or, like tho Jangam sect of 
Hindus, the phallic lingam, The last are often 
worn round the neck, like the golden bulla and 
leather toram of the Roman youth, or aa in 
Proverbs vi. 21; and most women have trontict 
orpaments, such as are alluded to in Deuteronomy 


™ SRMORTAL BEARINGS belong to the east, 
‘and were little known till the period of the 
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- GARMOSIA DASYCARPA. 
erusadesrs The twelve tribes of Israel were dis- 
tinguished by the animale on their banners, and 
the Hebrew writings frequently allude to the "Lion 
of Judah.’ The peacock was a favourite armorial 
emblom of the Rajput warrior; it is the bird 
sacred to their Murs (Kumara), as it was to Juno, 
his mother, in tha west. The feather of the pea~ 
‘cock is used to decorata the turban of the Rajput, 
and the warrior of the crusade adopted it from 
the Hindu through the Saracens. ‘Le paon a 
tonjoura été Pemblime de la noblese. Plusiours 
chovaliers ornalent leur casques des plumes do cet 
ciseau; un grand nombre de famillea nobles le 
portaient dans leur blazon ou sur leur cimier; 
quelques-uns n’en portaent que la queue.” Arms 
or badges and mottoes were carly in uso by the 
‘Arab, Turk, and Moghul races,” ‘Timnr’s arms 
were three rings, thus, °,°, with the motto, Rusti 
rasti, ic. justice is strength. They were supposed 
to be typical of his power, ‘ eneireling three zones,’ 
south, west, and north; but it is more likely that 
they wore borrowed from the heraldry of ancient 
Trai, for the rings, xs symbols of strength and 
unity, are also to be sen on the tombs of the 
Bassanides.—P, Arminius Vambery, Bokhara, p. 
205; Armoirie Dict. de Cancicn Régime; Tod's 
Rajasthan, 5, p. 137. 

ARMOSIA DASYCARPA. M'Chil. This tree, 
the Thitwajee of the Burmese, is found here and 
there widely scattered in the Swar and other 
forosts north of Tounghoo. ‘The wood is red, and 
equivalent to mabogay AY Clelland. 

"ARMOUR and ARMS, 


‘Sillnh ; Aslibat, . Anan, | Hathiyar; Zirra, Hosp. 
In B.E, Asia, sarvples of the armour and arms 
which have been in usc in all oges and in all 
countries, can every day be scen ; chain and scale 
armour, both for wan and hore, lelacts and 
shields, spears, battle-axos, bows and arrows, 
‘with daggers in every variety. At the Exhibition 
of 1851, there was a sword formed of two blades, 
and another in which pearls were let iuto the eentre 
of its binde. Among the daggers was one of two 
daggers, one within another, all of hard stecl, with 
the line of junction so beautifully welded aa to be 
hardly perceptible even with a magoifier; also n 
dagger most nicely brought into juxtaposition, 
but which on striking separated into five blades. 
‘The twisting of gun-barrels and the damasks of 
their blades of steel have been imitated in fndia: 
and, in 1851, beautiful specimens of armour and 
arms were aent by the native prinece of the north- 
west of India, irom Puttesla to Sind, aa well 
as from the central Goverument of Hyderabad. 
Near Hyderabad in the Dekhan, valual 
dlades are made at Kona Samudram; and at 
the Langar festival of the Nizam, on which occa- 
sion all the troops file past, men with bows, and 
arrows in quivers, with javelins, lances, pistols, 
muskets, ancient forma of weapons and new, may 
alt be seen, with quilted doublets, cbain sud ted! 
armonr on them, and gold and silver t=eppings 
on horse and camel and elephant. No Indian 
prince or chief is without his eillah khaneh, or 
armoury, and a Rajput prince can pass houra 
in viewing and arranging his arms. Every 

favourite Weapon, whether sword, 
it, dagger, or bow, has a distinctive epithet. 

_ the Birohi, a slightly-curved blade, 
Rajpatana is the Ke teat favourite of all the 
Various sabres, ‘The long cut-and-throst, like 
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the Andrea Ferrara, is not uncommon: nor is the 
Khanda, or double-edged sword. The matchlocks, 
both of Lahoro and Rajpatana, are often highls 
polished,and inlaid with mother-of-pearl and gold 
those of Boondi are the best. For the shield the 
Thinoceros hide offers the best resistance, and is 
often ornamented with animats, beautifully painted, 
and enamelled in gold and silver. ‘The bow is of 
buffalo-horn, and the arrows of reed, and barbed 
in a variety of fashions, as the crescent, tho trident, 
the snake's tongue, aud other fanciful forms. The 
custom of engraving incantations or verses of 
the Koran on weapons is eastern, thence udopted 
by the Mahomedonm, as well as tho nso of phylag- 
teries. The name of the goddess guarding the 
Rajput tribe is often inscribed, aud an ontire 
copy of the Bhagvat Gita has been taken from 
tho turban of a Rajput killed in ection: in like 
manner, the Nahomedaua place therein the Koran, 
The devotions of the Rejput are atill paid to hie 
arms, af to his horse. He swears ‘by the steel,” 
‘and prostrates himself before his defensive buckler. 
his lance, his sword, or his dagger. This worship 
of the eword (nei) prevailed amongst the Soythie 
Goto, and is decribed exnotly by Herodotus, To 
Dacia and Thrace it was carried by Getic colonies 
from the Jaxartes, and fostered by these lovera of 
liberty when their hordes overran Europe. The 
worship of the sword in the Acropolis of Athens 
by the Getio Attila, with all the aecompantinenta 
of potop and place, forns an admirable episode in 
the history of the decline and fall of Rome; and 
hnd Gibbon witnessed the worship of tha Khanda 
double - edged sword, by the prince of Mewar 
and all his chivalry, he might have further era- 
bellished his animated account of the adoration of 
the scimitar, the eymbol of Mars. 

For protecting the person, the shield haa been 
in use from the inost ancient times, In tho south 
and cast of Asia, they are made of rhinooeroa hide, 
elephant hide, wood, iron, and ateol, many of 
them with kuobs to prevent an opponent's weapon, 
slidmg past, and many with beautifully inlaid 
work of gold. It ia a tradition with Arabs, that 
the prophet David was the fitat person who manu- 
factured coats of mail. Hence an excellent coat 
of mail is often called by them ‘Daoodeo’ or 
Davidean, and this ia worn in tho desert at the 
present day, The zara, or zirra, is a finely wove 
chain armour,—kurta, paijama, and kulla,—-coat, 
leggings, aud helmet, the lest surmounted by & 
plame, and protected ‘all round, except over the 
face, by a curtain of chain-work, The khod, steel 
helmet, bas sliding bars which ean be slipped 
down to protect the nose. ‘The char-ainab, often 
worn over the zara, are foar plates, for the breast, 
back, and ench aide, and the armlots also are of 
steel. These areuften beautifully inlaid with gold, 
Amongst the Arabs the zara is of two sorta, one 
‘covering the whole body like a long gown, from 
the elbow over the shoulders, down to the knees ; 
this is theairgh. Theother, called kembéz, covers 
the body only to the waist,—tho arms, from the 
elbows downwards, being covered with two pioces 
of steel, fitted into each other, with iron fingers, 
‘Thus clad, the Arab completes his armour by 
putting on is heed at iron cap (taj), which ie 
Bat rarely adorned with feathers, ‘Tho coat of 
mail ia soroetimes worn within the ordinary outer 
tunic Seale armour is another form of the 
zara, the scales overlapping each other, and in 
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form like those of the pangolin, Manis penta- 
dactyla. 


7 
‘At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, there was 
axhibited a coat of mail of steel, the whole 
riveted together, with the exception of the collar, 
which was composed of sunall brass and sicel ringe, 
merely looped one into the other: the helmet, 
aleo of stool, inlnid with gold, was surrounded with 
a curtain of brass and steel rings, of a suflicient 
depth to cover the back of the neck. Also 
two sets of plate armour of steel, beautifully 
inlaid with gold, the helmets surrounded with a 
beantifal fringe’ of stecl and brass rings looped 
together, and the ganntlets fringed with gold Ince. 
he shield belonging to these two scts of plato 
armour was composed of fine sacl, beautifully 
inlaid with gold. ‘There was also a shield mado 
of the hide of the rhinoceros, beautifully studded 
with gots set in gold; gauntiets made of copper, 
richly chased and perforated, also gilt and fringed 
with gold laco: plate armoar for an elephant, 
composed of iron plates interraixel with rings of 
the ‘same material, the plates riveted, bat the 
rings only Haked together; plate armour for a 
horse, composed of small plates of wrought iron, 
intermixed with amall iron rings, livked and 
riveted together, the whole lined with cotton 
sloth pedded; iron chala armour, composed of 
mall iron rings ths of an inch in diameter, 
riveted together; the turban, of loug atripe of 
abeot iron riveted and brazed together; and in 
front of the turban was @ plate of iron to 
ject down ua far ag the mouth (intended to 
Protect the face from the cut of a sword), and this 
piece of iron was richly chased. 

The sword, in different forms, has been the 
oapon on which, in all countries, most reliance 
has been put, as is evidenced by the number of 
forms and nates which the various nations have 
given to it, The native military officers of India, 
when calling on a personof rank, gracefully present 
their sword, as <vincing their readiness to obey 
his orders ; and at the darbar of native courta they 
do not present nazzara, like others, but, partially 
drawing, receive on the blade a drop of attar, 
‘These are pretty sights to see. ‘The need for de- 
fensive armour suggested the shield; and the 
attack has required the blow, the thrust, and the 
cut, For these, the ewords of southern Asin are 
mostly all curved, cither outwardly, or incurvated, 
tsickle-shaped, and with very short bandles, to 
compel the drawing cut and blow, by which great 
feats are done,—such even as cutting s bullock in 
two. 

The mountain tribes carry 
quarters. The babbudi (the strong) is the Afghan 
Knife, for cut or thrust; it is straight-backed, 
broad near the handle, and fining to a point. The 
kukri of the Gurkha has a short handle, and an 
ineurvated, sickle-shapod blade, widening at the 
middle, and drawing to a point. 
knife also has a short incurvated blade. The 
mese dah is a short, straight weapon, handy for 
grety purpose at home and in, bettie abroad. 
Adya katt is the sword of the Coorg monntain- 
cers. For the cutting blow is the abbas. Ibis a 
heavy, broad blade, with au ontward curve, aud 
suitable for a mounted soldier. The shamsher 
or talwar has a slight curve and a si ; 
the shah-bakhs has a basket guard; the farang! 
(Buropean) is for cut and thrust; the kireh also 
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is a straight eword; the gauntleted Iwte or snif 
is a long weapon used in athletic exhibitiona. 
sbian arms are distinguished by their fine 
filagrain work, and the absence of gema; those of 
the Persians by their superb damasconing, enamel, 
ling, and carving, and the zare employment of 
gems in their decoration; while the Indian aro 
characterized by the high relief of their elaborately 
hammered and cut gold-work, and the unsparing 
use of the precious gems. The sword blades aro 
frequently inlaid all over ; but a workman will not 
spoil the appearance of the water of a fine blado 
by working it over, aud any good inlnying on auch 
is just below the hilt. For the thrust, the dart 
and the javelin are but little used; but the 
spear, lance, und pike, the bala and barcha, and 
the dagger, are to be scen throughout the routh 
and east of Asia. The dagger is worn by nil 
classes of a military or semi - military reputa- 
tion; and in British India and Persia the blades 
are often prettily inlaid with gold, in the manner 
described aa koft or koft-gari, and kar-i-tiln. 
The forms of the dagger, each with its own name, 
are manifold, and the Kris af the Malay races is 
one of the most varied of them. In British India 
‘are to be seen the bichwa or scorpion, with a 
waved blade; the farsi; the jambiyn; the katar, 
a triangular, heavy-bladed dagger, with a peculiar 
handle of steel; the Khanjar has a short blade, 
and the posh-kabs with blade straight at the back, 
sloping to a point in front, its handle the horn of 
the rhinoceros or bone of ‘some cetacean. It re- 
sembles the Afghan knife inform, but is shorter 

‘At present, the club form of weapons, the gurx 
or mace, and bladed mace, the tabar or battle-axe, 
are rarely seen, 

The bag-nak’a or wag-nak’h of the Mabrattas 
is famed because of its use by the great Sivaji 
hen he treacherous nized with it und slew Afzal 

ban. 

Of offensive weapons, there were, at the Madras 
Exhibition of 1859, sworda with two edges; the 
yattah or basket-hilted eword; the goopti or 
sword-stick, with « shaft of two edges, or four 
square; also straight and curved swords; the 
chilte or steel club; spears of kinds; bicha or 
dagger, with onc, two, or three blades; kattar 
or dagger, with plain or fluted blades; bhala- 
parasa or battle-axe; the jazal or gingal wall- 
ieee six feet or more in length. 

OF curious weapons, there were exhibited the 
charkh of steel, ducs or quoita which are thrown 
from the hand with » circular swinging motion. 
Bows with quivers, arrows roade of bamboo, 

lt, and the quivers of erimaon velvet fringed 














weapons for short gilt, 


with gold lecc, and embroidered all over with 
gold, the arrows being of light bamboo, tipped 
‘with steel; the gopum or sling; the mardoo, two 
deers horns tipped with steel aplkes, fastened 
together with, tho points projecting outwards, 
and a short dagger in the centre, ‘The vayra~ 
mooti, of some hard wood fixed on the knuckles 
of boxers. The curious neerarachakram, or iron 
disca, made to slip over the hand with a strap 
behind jin the centre is » siael knile projecting 
to the front, and round the edges are also pls 

apamber of short knives. Iron claw nails, made 
to fix on the fingers; they sre formed of separate 
iron rings made to fit each finger, with a steel 
claw attached to each, and would prove most 


dangerous weapona in close quarters, though of 
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no use in ‘any other way. Tiger's claws, the 
Bag-nak, made to fit on the hand, and disagreeable 
instruments to come in contact with. 

‘Im the Dekhan and Kandesh, threa kinds of 
spears are in use,—the bbala for a horseman, barchi 
for a footmen, and the halda or broad hunting 
spear. Spears’ are borne as marks of royalty be- 
foro the raja of Tringanu. Jn the ahir sword, 
‘the carve commences from the handle. Raja 
Bivaji's sword Bhawani was a Genoa blade. Be- 
sides these arc the korah, and the zaffar-takia, 
the Koolung battle-axe, ete. 

‘Projectiles of the most ancient forms continue in 
use as Weapons. Amongst them the blow-pipe, used 
with pellets and with blunt and poisoned arrows, 
is to be scen throughout India and the Malay 
regions; the boomerang is still thrown in the 
country of the raja Tondamao Bahadur, around 
‘Trichinopoly, where it is made of wood and ivory, 
and in Gujerat of wood and iron; and the Kaman- 
gar and Tirgar, makers of bows and arrows, are in 
every bazar; the bows, often of great strength, 
but Irequeutly of bamboo, strung with a bamboo 
slip, or with the silk of the cocoon, or cord of the 
bowstring hemp, Sanseviera Zeyianica, and the 
arrows with barbed heads, Slinga are in use in 
every village. But sll these, in tho striving 
nations, have been displaced by the cannon, the 
musket or bandug, the matchlock, bandug toradar, 
and the rocket or ban, with the jazal or gingal 
wall-pieces. The earliest mention of the intro- 
Guction of cannon in India waa A.D, 1968, when 
Mahmud Shah Bahmani «., st the siege of Brja- 
Por, is related to, have captured 300 guns. and 
‘wagons, The agni astra, a 








‘doen of an explosive matorial. The races follow- 
ing mahomedanism who have ruled and fougbt in 
India since the 14th century, have placed great 
reliance on their parks of artillery, on their jazal 
(gingal) or wall pieces, and on the long breech- 
loader carried by two men in the field.” A great 
cannon, cast at Ahmaduageur by Rumi Khan, and 
which is now on the ramparts at Bijapur, per- 
mita a full-grown man to craw! into it with ease. 
‘There are, at Woolwich Arsenal and the Tower of 
London, several beautifully cast guns, brought 
from China, On the summit i 
the fortress on which was tak ny 
‘Stevenaon on the 15th December 1803, is a welded 
gum 27 feet long; and another welded gun, 21 
feet long, is on the southern wall of Beder. 
—Surgeon- Bi 








of 1851; Lane's Arabian Nights; Bur 
Totes on the Bedouins and Wakabys, iit. p. 55. 
ARMUGAM, a son of Siva, largely worshipped 
by the Hindus and non-Aryan races of Southern 
Tndia, and ured as a name for Hindu men, 
ARMURA of Boss, Coriaria Nopalensis, Wall. 
ARNA. Sansx. A male buffalo; Ami, female. 
ARNAKUNDA, or Warangal, a town in 
ancient Telingana, about 70 miles from Hyder- 
sbad. A alab obtained from there had an inscrip- 





tion in Telugu and Uris, with Sanskrit elokas, degree 


Saka, 1054, or_a.p. 1192, being the year 
Chetrabhann of the Vrihaspati Chakare, or oxty 
FPP ovele of Jupiter. Ganesha, i, Siva, 

labeswar, are mentioned, also Raja Rudra Deva. 
‘The inscription contains a long account of Radra 
‘Deva's genealogy and of his battles. There ia no 


Archipelago, 
ire weapon tnentioned | from which 
in ancient Hindu writings, is not supposed to have | 


ARNOTTO. 


mention of Brahmans, From the mention of 

Ganesha, his worship must have been used in the 

12th century.— Rong. As, Soe. vii, p. 901. 

ARNA MANOPANDU. Tax. Sida acuta, Burm. 
ARNAUT, or Aita, largely employed as soldiers 

by Mabmud’Ali of Egypt, and fnown im Europe 

as Alhanians. 


ARNEBIA ECHIOIDES. A. De. C. Violet. 


Reghambart Phot, ish, | Gul mumanni, . HIN, 
sparlal, 


It grows in Central Asia, and is common in the 
northern Traus-Indus. It’ is held in veneration 
by Afghans, as the five dark marks on the 
corolla arc said to be those of Mahomed's fingers, 
hence its name, Prophet's Flower.—J. L. Stewart. 

‘ARNEE, a town in the North Arcot district 
of the Madras Presidency, celebrated for the 
mauling it produces, though the first kinds are 
now only manufactured to order. A pieos of the 
Atnee Sullab for ladies’ dresses exbibited at tho 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, priced Ra. 122}, 
‘attracted much attention and praise.—Jur. Rep. 

‘ARNELLT PALLAM, Tait. Cicon disiioha, 

ARNI, Hrwo, Clerodendron siphonanthus, 

ARNIYA, a dialect of the Darda language, 
spoken by the Dards in Yasan and Chitral. 

ARNOTTO, Annatto; Anotto. 

Latin? . 











« » Hino, | Jafrat? . “ow 
roducing arnotto, the Bixa orellana, 


‘The plant 
is vaturalized in India, Burma, and the Eastera 
, but its native country is Cayenne, 
it has spread into the hottest parte of 
South Ameries and the West Indies, where it ia 
extensively cultivated on the banks of iv 
likewine to the Hawaiian Islands, Tongataboo, an 
Zanzibar, The arnottois a thick extract, obtained, 
it is enid, from the seeds as well as from the soft 
sticky rind of the plant, and itvis met with in 
commerce of two sorta. Flag or cake arnotto 
is furnished almost wholly by Cayenne, from 
which it is brought to Britain, "A superior kind, 
called roll arnotto, is a barder and more con- 
centrated extract, ‘In Burma, dyora obtain a red 
dye from its fruit. In Britain, dyers obtain the 


ill, red colour called aurora ; and the liquid sold under 
jeneral the name of Nankin dye is a solution of arnotto 


in potasea and pure water. A solution is also 
in alcohol, and used in varnishing and 
lncquering. In Britain, it ia used for giving more 


‘or leas of an orange cast to the simple yellow, 98 
an ingredient in varnishes. In the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1855, a epecimen of cake arnotto, of a 
thick pasty consistence, preprred by macerating 
the seeds, gave an orange colouring matter. It 
is mixed with chocolate, oils, spirita, and var- 
Bichex, as a colouring material, It is soluble in 
alkalies, by which means it is fixed to silk or wool. 
‘The colour obtained from fresh pods of the plant 
is eo superior to that of either the flag or cake 
arnotto, a6 to lead to the conclosion that the 
method of preparing these, which is by great 
‘of heat and fermentation, is injurious to 
the colour, It is used to impart 8 bright orange 
colonr to silk goods. ‘The dry, hard paste is also 
found to be the best of all ingredients for giving 
a golden tint to cheese or butter; and a con- 
venient liquid tion is now sold to dairy- 
men. The Spanish Americans mix it with their 
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chocolate, to which it gives a beautifal rich bue. 
‘The red seeds are attached to the inside of the 
fruit capsules——Mason : Simmonds, Af, E. Jur. 
Reports; Tomlin Birdwood's Bombay Pro- 
ducte; Poole's Statistics of Commerce, 

AROE, or Are. Tex. Bauhinia parviflora. 

‘AROMATIC BARKS, roots, and soeds, spices 
snd condiments, are found in every bizar in 
the south and erst of Asia, arc sold for domestic 
‘use, and some of them are largely exported. The 



























following are the better known :— 
Allium nativam,. . . . Garlic. 
‘Andropogon achcenaiithus, Lemon grass, 
Gicea, disticha, + + Longeleaved eleea. 
Lt Long pepper. 
2 Saffron crocts. 
Turmeric. 
Cinnamon. 
Bergamot citron, 
2 Caraway. 
Coriander. 
Cuminum eyminunt, Comin, | 
Capsiowza annuam, Copimon capsicum. 
baceaturn, Bird pepper. 
Bell popper. 
" Gaines pepper. 

._ Nepalensis, . Nepal chillies. 
Foonjoulum panmoi,’- ‘Indian fennel sed. 
Mentim piperita, nin 

vy Dalegin Pennyroyal. 

ative, Fed mint, 
i 7 Spear mint. 
pt rent, Horseradish tree 
9 anil nutineg, 
snfeotida, 
Small fennel tower. 
Swoet 
Anise. 
‘Ajwain. 
Kmblic myrobalen. 
Black ancl white popper. 
Sage 
Summer savory, 

as . Winter 

Sei tein, oe 
onellafeemam-gracim, Fonugree 
Tamasinds Indien, < ‘Tamarind, 
ymus vulgaris, ">.< Thyme. 
v7, sitrlodorus, © 2 Lamon thyme 
‘Vania planifolia, Vanilla. 
Zingiber officinalis, » . + Ginger. 


Culitlawang, Masaoy, Sintoc, aromatic barks of 
theLaurinem, are articles of commerce in the Indian 
Archiy —A. C. C. See Condiments. 

Al A. Rae, 

AROON, Bene. Rubia munjistha 

AROONACHITRACA. Sans. Piumbagorosca. 

AROOSHA, or Chittagong fibre, ia Eeperet 
in Chittagong: from the inner bark of i= 
carpa cana, one of the Verbenacces.—Royle. 

ARORA, 6 thrifty Hindu race of the Vaisya 
caste in the Panjab, about Multan, engaged in 
traffic, money exchanges, and produce, also as 
farmers. They apply themselves to every pur- 
suit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many ‘of the 
inferior offices of Government in Sind, being 
shrewd, induatrious, and intelligent. With the 
thrifty’ Arora and many other classes, flour 
steeped in cold water suffices to appesse hunger. 

ARORE. See Alor. 

‘AROSIS, a river mentioned by Nearchna, sup- 
posed to be the Kbairabad river, the Ab-i-Shirin 
of Timur’s expedition. See Hindyan. 

ARPESI, amongst the Tamil race, the 7th 
month of the solar year, answering to the Hindu 








ARRACK. 


month Kartika, during which the sun is in the 
ign Tula—E, Warren, Kala Saukita. 
"ARPPANA, in Ceylon, a form of buddhism, 





the superior form of bi restraint, 
ARRACK. 
ARAR. , Stra, + BANSK. 
. CHIN, Sarsiam, TAM. 
» Ths. + TRL 
. Jar. Araki, « TURE. 
Mal 
Like the Earopean words Eau-do-vie, arrack 


is @ term applicd in most parts of India and 
the Indian islanda, to designate every sort of 
spirituous liquor, however obtained. Tho so 
of intoxicating fluids and drags is considered by 
Mahomedans to be forbidden by the Koran. In 
Mahomed tells his followers that people 
hee concerning wine, and lota. Answer: 
In both there is great sin, and also something of 
use unto men, but their sinfalness is grenter than 
their use.’ Also, in chap, xvi, entitled the Bea, 
Mabomed, giving proofs of the resurrection, says, 
‘And of the fruit of palm trees, and of grapea, 
ye obtain an incbriating liquor, and also good 
nourishment,’ The use of spititaous lique 
always affected by the northern races, reached 
the maximum of excess under the Mongolian rule. 
Under the Karezmiaus, drunkcunces was common 
amonget the most distinguished men; and under 
the Chengizides and Timurides delirium tremens 
was au ordinary malady. Baber's snemoirs give 
nome idea of the large prevalence of this vice in 
his time. The quantities of aleoholic fluids sti)l 
used in all eastern countries is great, and there is 
much open drunkenness. But half of the Asiatic 
races—Arab, Persian, Hindu, Burman, Malay, 
Sinmese, Buddhists, Christians, Mahomedans, 
and Hindus —are abstinents. Arrack to 4 
small extent is imported into Britain from 
Ceylon and Java, in leagors or large casks, 
holding 150 to 156 gallona, and sella at 4a, 6d, 
10% the gallon, exclusive of duty. Alco- 
holie liquor in Europe, when distilled from 
wine, is known as brandy; when from a 
malt liquor, it is called a cora spiit ; when from 
jasees, as in tho West Indies and America, it is 
arum, But from Turkey in the west, through 
all the countries on the south and east, arrack, 
from the Arabic Areq, is the term applied to all 
ardent spirits from whatever source obtained, 
whether from the sorghum, or palms, or cane, 
irom flowers, or fruits, or rice, or barks, or mix- 
tares of all these. Aicoholic liquors are pro- 
goes tare is cows ae ere in 
from sbeep’s milk in aniatan ; 
from lab's flesh in China ; and, as formerly i 
Britain, from honey, where mead was the only 
strong drink known for centuries, Ardent 
apivies of ‘various kinds are prepared also ‘Ly 
illation from various graminem, as also in the 
form of liqueurs, with rosebuds, jasmine flowers, 
orange-peel, and Indian fennel seed. Along all 
the seaboard of eastern countries, where the 
various palms most abound, the toddies,—the sap 
or palm wines of the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), 
of the date-palm (Phoenix dactylifera and P. syl- 
Yestris), the Palmyra (Boru abeliformis), the 
Gomuti’ or Arengs saccharifera, or the Caryota 
urens, are the materials chiefly employed for 
making arrack. These are fermented, distilled, 
and rectified, and usually yield about an eighth 
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part of pure spirit. ‘The three principal kinds 
Snown in commerce, however, are the arrack of 
Eatavia, Goa, and Colombo. That from Batavia 
jn tho strongest, and is distilled from a mixture of 

of molasses, 3 of toddy or palm wine, 
and 85 of rice. ‘The last of these items Crawfurd 
states to be boiled, and, after cooling, a quantity of 
‘yeast is added and the wholo prassed into baskets, 
Jn which condition i is placed over tubs and left 
for eight days, during which time a liquor flows 
abundantly from the rice. This liquor is distilled, 
and then mixed with the molasses and toddy, 
which is all left to ferment for a week in large 
vata; after the fermentation is over, the arrack 


in distilled ono, or two, or three times, according posed 





to the strength required. When toddy is col 
lected for the purpose of making arrack, it is 
Drought from the trees and poured into wooden 
vata, in which fermentation rapidly advances. If 
attention be not paid to the fermentation, acetic 
acid is formed, aiid this often causes the arrack 
to take up lend from any portion of that metal 
with which it nay be brought into contact. In 
many parte of British India, a very intoxicating 
spirit is prepared from the large Mahwa flower of 
the Bassia latifolia, the fleshy petals of which 
contain sugar. 'Thisis largely distilled in Bhandoop, 
ubout 20 miles from Bombay, as well as at ina, 
other places ; and the flowers, with the inuer 
of the white keekur tree (.Acacin leucophloea), in- 
gredients in the manufacture of the spirit, are 
sold in every bazar, In Sind, the bark of tho Acacia 
arabica is always an ingredicnt, and in Upper 
India that of A. ferruginea. When prepared 
jagari aud the bark of the Acacia leucophl 
‘Which is rich in tannin, the tannin combines with 
‘the albuminous aud nitrogenous substances in the 
jagari, aud decomposes them. In most of the 
uativo stills, composed of clay pota or chatties, 
with bamboo pipes, ten per cent. of the sugar is 
wasted by the loss of ite resulting alcohol, Arrack 
in Madras is made from the Velvelam pattai or 
Acacia leucophlea bark and Palmyra jagari, 
‘the quantity required for one still being 1 viss 
of the bark and 154 of the sugar, the 
being 44 gallons. Ita cost of manufacture to the 
Government is 5 annas a gallon, and it is sold to 
fhe retail aicalem of that city’ and within the 
yundary miles at 3 rny r m, but to 
all beyoud the limita from 1 bo 8 fet oe ‘gatlon. 
The Jagari is usually imported from ‘Tinevelly 
and from the Northem Circars. Parish arrack 
ja a term employed by Europeans in India to 
designate a highly pernicious liquor, said to be 
adulterated with the nux vomica, datura, cannabis 
sativa, and other intoxicating dra; in 
Phil. Jo 


dt, Soe, Jo 1856; Dr. Smith. ta Fa. 

1866; Faulkner; O'Shaugh. ; M 

. ARRAH, in the Shahabad division of Bengal, 

in Tak 25°°83' 46" N., and long, 84° 49’ 29" E, 
ition, 39,386. It is the ancient Ekachakra. 

It was the acene of a brilliant defence in tho 

mutiny of 1857, when a dozen British, with 50 











Sikhs, for 8 days (27th July to 8d August) held 
thro Rouges, wal rdiered by Ma Vingont Eyre 
ARREMENE. Sivoz. (i trans, 


Samat 
ARREMUTI. Tax. Pentapters coriaces. 

R lived in the times of the emperors 
‘Hadrian, Antoninus Pins, and Marcus Aurelius, 
He was a native of Nicomedia in Bithynia, where 
‘he studied. He was born about the end of the 





ABROWROOT. 


first century of the Christian era. He wae one of 
the most eminent disciples of the famous Epictetus 
the Stoic, graduated to a priest in the temples of 
Ceres and Proserpine, and distinguished himself as 
a historian and in philosophy. His account of the 
ition of Alexander the Great is based on the 
lost works of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, both of whom accompanied the king 
during the expefition. He also wrote the Ts3ixa, 
a treatise on India in the Touic dialect, and = 
Periplag, or voyage round) the coaats'of the 
Sea. Descriptions of the coasts of the 
Sea of Azof and of the Red Sea ara also 
ascribed to him, but these are by some aup- 
to beof a later date. His Line gives the 
reports of Megasthenes, ambassador from Seloucus 
at the court of Chandragupta. It is generally 
supposed that there have been more than one of this 
name, and the Arrian whom Colonel Tod may be 
correct in mentioning ax the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sca, and a commercial agent at 
Baroach, living in the second century, may be on0 
of them: Ho says that Arrian, the author of the 
Periplus, resided at Barosch, or, a8 he called it, 
Barugaza, as & commercial agent, in the second. 
century of the Christian era; Baroach waa then 
within the Balbara sovereigaty.——Weler; Ency. 
Brit.; Tod's Travels, p. 145. 





ARROWROOT, 
Fen-bwa, . . . Denw, ‘Tikbur, . . . , Hinn. 
Negav-fen, . . | Cony. Jauririsi, Kua maoo, Tast. 
Kua-ke-nasbastab, 


The name was origiually applied to the rhizome 
or root of Maranta arandinacea, in consequence of 
its supposed efficacy in counteracting the effects 
of wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows. Of late 
years, however, the term has been employed to 
i almost every fecula ar starch ‘which 
bears any resemblance to the troe Maranta arrow- 
root. In the West Inilies, arrowroot is obtained 
from the Maranta arundinacea, M. allongia, and 
M. uobilis; also from the Canna glauca aud 0, 
coccinea, to both of which the local 10 of tous 
les mois, or tulema, is applied. In the Fast Indies, 
arrowroot is d from the Maranta arundin- 
cea, also from M. ramosissima, a Silhet species, 
Mahabaleshwar svrowroot is obtained from Car- 
cuma caulina, Graham. ‘The fecula of C. angus- 
tifolia and of ‘the cassava meal from the Jatropha 
manihot is likewise sold under that namo; and the 
tubers of C. rubesoena, Iozb., also yield an arrow= 
yoot in Travaneore and Bengal; those of C. le 
corrhiza, Hoz),, in Behar; and, as tikor, the Hindi 
term for all such feculee, that from the tubers of 
edulis is sold at Patna and Bhagulpur. 
arrowroot is obtained from 0. 
tans, Graham, as also from Aipinia 
galanga, Swartz. Many houscholds in India make 
their arrowroot for home eonsumption from pro- 
ducts of their own gardens. cia 
In the Cuttack and Sumbulpur districts, the 
Paloos, = plant growing abundantly in the 
junglea, ix collected in the cold season by the Sahar 
ace, the tubers pounded and mashed, and the 
sediment dried in the aun. By these people it is 
aold for the manafacture of Abhir ; also made into 
cakes, or boiled with milk, and thus used as an 
article of food. ‘The cultivated arrowroot at 
Cuttack is of excellent quality. ‘The tubers are 
taken up in the cold season, washed, put into 
a Jango wooden mortar, and mashed, ‘The mash 
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is then taken out, and well washed in cold water, 
the water drained off, and set to stand in large 
fiat vessels, in which it deposits a large pro- 
portion of the arrowroot flour, which is re- 


washed in cold water, and set to dry in the sm. tured 


Acstarch sent from Chittagong to the Exhibition 
of 1862 was prepared from s plant which grows 
wild everywhere in that district; the yield was 
estimated at one ounce of starch from one pound 
of the root. An arrowroot is alo made by the 
Chineso by grating the root of the Lotus, Nelaz- 
‘pium speciosum, called Ngau-ken. It isan article 
in the food called San-koh-fen, used in rearing 
infanta A coarae kind of arrowroot, called Ma- 
tih-fen, is made from the tubers of Eleocharis 
(scirpus) tubcrosus. The edible fern, Pteria 
esculenta, also yields a farina, called Kiveh-fen; 
and the Shau-yoh is a starchy fecula from tubers 
‘of a species of Dioscorca.—Smith ; Masun ; Hassall; 
M. E. Jur, Reports; Simmonds ; Faulkner ; Cat, 
Cat. Exh., 1862. 

ARROWS. 
Babm, . Ae) |. eee Hixp. 

Arrows art sometimes used in the ordeals of N.W. 
India as tests of iunooencs. The opposite ends of 
two arrows are held by a rattan eid pon the 
banda by two persons placed opposite to. each 
other; they are parallel to and just sufficient) 
apart to allow of the suspected person's han 
being held betwoen them. ‘he ends of the arrows 
merely rest upon the fingers. The arrows are 
supposed to move towards and. close upon the 

ty See Divination. ‘The arrow is the 
national emblem of the Ho, and in Singbhum an 
arrow is passed from village to village a4 a sum- 
mons to arm. With the militia of Gumsur it 
‘was customary to send an arrow to them oa a 
stummons to assemble, There were eighteen dis- 
tricts in Gumenr, each held by militia. Arrows are 
poisoned with the juico of the Antiaris toxicaria, 
of the manchineel tree, Hippomane mancinella, and 
the wurali tree. 

ARRUB-w-SALIB, Anas. Solanum nigrum ; 
8. daleatnara, 

ARSACIDE. This name was given to the 
Parthian kings, whose family name was Arsacos, 
Tho Arsacidian kinga of Armenia, according to 
Moves of Chorene, reigned from 7.0. 180 to A.D. 
450, when the Armenian kingdom was extin- 
guished (Thomas’ Prinsep, p. 300). But Thomas’ 
Prinaep, ip. 76, gives sixty kings from Arsaces 
tin Bg, 258 till the muccession of Artaxerses as 
king of Persia, the first of the Sassanidee, 

Araaoes J., B.C. 254-250, the first of the Arsacidan 
kings, a native of Balkh, revolted under Antiochas 
Theos, i to have becn killed in action 
with ‘Ariarathea of Cappadocia about v.c. 220, 
He ig described by some as a native of Sogd, by 
others aa of Bactria, but by Moses of Chorene aa 
of Balkb; and Moses adds that the dynasty was 
calied Balkhavensis or P: He used Greek 
only on his coins, and in pe pae letters and 
corospondenee, with the head ofthe sovereign on 
‘one side. Only one coin haa a lingual inscription, 

Arsaces 1. (Artabanus?), aon of Arsaces 1, 
boone Spine fixst, ag ety the tS aarert em- 

2, but waa afterwards driven into Hyrcania 
Katockus Magnus in nc. 212; allying imac 
‘with the , he recovered Parthia. 








Araaces TIL, 3.¢. 198, called Priapatiue, or 
Phriadatios, son of Arsaces 11, reigned fifteen 
1 





ABSENIC. 
years, left three sons, Phrahates, Mithridates, and 
‘Artabanus. 


‘Arsaccs Mithridates 1, 8.c. 177, made Balkh 
his capital, subdued Media and Porsia, and cap- 
Babylon; brought under his dominion 
‘Western Bactria, Aria, Seistan, and Arachosia, 
snd made a successful expodition into India. 

‘Areaces Phrahates 1, Bc, 199. In his 
Bactria seems to have been subjugated entirely by 
Scythians. He was defeated and slain in u,c. 180, 
when restraining the Parthians from ravaging the 
‘country. 

Arsaces Artabanus, B.C. 126, uncle of Phrahates, 
and youngest son of Prinpatius, died of a wound 
received in action from the Tochari Scythians. 
The Greco-Parthian or Arsacian dynasty ended 
Arsuces Artabanus in A.D. 215, who was 
ved in a war with Rome, but was ultimately 
slain in battle at Balkh by one of his Parthian 
officers, Ardehir Babekan or Artaxerxes, who 
established his own, that of the Sassanians, in 
A.D. 235, and it lasted nearly 500 years. The 
capital in the time of the Casars was at Seleucia 
on the Tigris. The system of government was 
Asiatic, by satraps, or rulers possessing full power 
over the persous and properties of all the subjects 
of the state.—Thomas’ Prinsep p. 300. 

ARSENIO is & metal resembling steel in colour, 
crystalline, volatile below a red heat, vapour of 8 
strong garlic odour, readily oxydized. With one 
equivalent of oxygen, it forms the urtenious, with 
two equivalents the arsenic, acid ; with sulphur it 
forms the yellow sulphuret, orpiment, and the 
red, realgar. These are to be obtained in every 
bazar in India, and the native medical prac- 
titioners, painters, ete., considernbly employ 
them. Dr. Helfer reported the existence of ores 
of arsonic in the Mergui islands, Mr. Piddington 
found some in the antimony ores, and Professor 
Mitchell in lead ore that he analyzed. Arsenic ix 
principally employed in tmdo to prodaog » peou 

liarly vivid and showy shade of green, which has 
superseded the lees decided tints, and this danger- 
ug material ig often used to colour children’s toys. 
and swectrocats. Papers coloured with this groan 
line fruit-boxes, wrap up confectionery, chocolate ; 
Jine books, house wails; and it is used for tinting 
food articles, and colouring articles of dress. The 
white oxide, Safaid Sambu}, has long been used in 
India for the care of futermittents. Dioscorides, 
Pliny, Celsus, and Galen used this substance, in 
which they were followed by the Arabian physi- 
cians, Rhazes, Serapion, and Avicenna. But none 
of these appear to have employed it in fever; and 
‘it was vot till the end of the 17th and the com- 
meucement of the 18th century that the treatment 
of intermittents by arsenical preparations became 
knowa in European practice, Arsenious acid has 
real febrifage propertics in intermittents, the pro- 
duct of marsh missma. It succeeds in tertians 
better than in quartans and quotidians, The 
arscnical treatment is lees powerfal and less gare 
than quinine. 

Red Sulphuret of Arsenic; Realgar. 











Zarneik surkh, AB., uns. /Mansil, . + Hun, 
isulpharet of... Kyo. | Ws Mazar. 
‘Bed orpiment, » | Kudire-pal-pasha- 

Laleumbul,.. > /Hrp.} nam, . 4... Tam 


This ie found native in . Bohemia, 
China, Persia, and, according to Mr. Elphinstono, 
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ARSENOE. 


in Balkh, According to Mr. Rohde, a coarse de- 
seription is common in the bazars of India, and 
ia used as a pigment. Reslgar, bi-sulphuret of 
arsenic, occurs native in brilliant red crystalline 
masses of @ beautiful orange colour, i is used 
iu the proparation of white Indiax fire, which 
consista of 24 parts of saltpetre, 7 of sulphur, and 
2 of realgar, finely powdered. This composition 
‘barns with a white flame of great brilliancy, 
White Oxide of Arsenic; White Arscnic, 


Zarnike, ‘ABAB. Sanchys, . . .  Hrvo, 
‘Purab-ul-halil? Acidum arseninsim, La, 
Bomal-Far; Shu,» 5) Worangan yutib, Btatay. 
Bein hpyao, «jo, Dolla. Sumbol-fer, «+ Prt 
Pi-chih,Poh-ein shib, CHIN, Sweta pashinam, Saxox, 
Arsenious acid, . ENG. Velle pashanam,” . Tay. 
‘White oxide ofarsenic,,, ‘Telapashanam, . . Tat, 


Sufed sambul-koar, Dvk. 

‘Arsenious acid, or white oxide of arsenic, is 
abundant in every bazar in India. It ia brought 
from the Persian Gulf and China, in the latter 
country being obtained by sublimation from 
hartal, or native sulphuret of arsenic. Kwang- 
sin-fu, in Kiang-si, farnishes the greater part of 
the arsenic of commerce, and gives to this mineral 
ita Chinese name of Sin. It is white, brite, 
faintly sweetish in taste, more or less transiucent ; 
sometimes it hes a ycllow, reddish, or bluish 
tinge, owing to the presence of iron, sulphur, and 
other impurities, Tt ig used in the manufacture 
of glass, dyeing, medicine, eto. The arsenic sold 
by chemiste is obtained from England, and is 
generally in tha form of powder. 











‘Yellow Sulphuret of Arsoni iment. 
mania Anse. Zommelkard, . . Paws, 
Peay <Lan-ahwi wat | Zacni, Zarnc, 5 
cheng, ss Chit, Hasitdlaka, .  . Maiiax, 

Mormlphurct of Ar, Eno. Arridarsn, 
Mort, .. . . “HIND. pashanam, . . ‘Tam 
‘Warengan, . . “Matay, |Doddi pasbanam, . ‘Te, 
‘Thi iu’ found native in 8, America,’ Saxooy, 
Persia, and in China in the Kiang-si province. 
Tt generally occurs massive and of 8 


ib or golden cvlouwr, inodorous, and 
insoluble in water. It is also prepared by the 
sction of sulphurotted hydrogen or hydro-sul- 
phureta in a solution of arsenious acid. It is 
hrought to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and 
is an article of trade from China and Burma, 
where the red ix alao procured, and from Japan. 
Jn China it is sometimes cut into ornamental 
figures, in tha same manner aa prebuite and 
agalmatolite. It is ued in Burma in the orna- 
mental work of their lacquered ware, and is 
much used by tho Tamil painters in preparing 
a pigment of a brilliant yellow colour; also 
in dyeing end calico printing. ‘The paint ‘called 
king's yellow is usually adulterated with Hime and 
sulphur. It isnow known that arsenic, sulphate of 
copper, verdigris, and other poisonous minerals, 
when employed to steep grain previous to eowing, 
with the view of preventing smut, prove injurious 
to the health of the sowers and to those 
eat the bread mado from it, i 
sulphate of soda and lime anawera with equal 
effect. — Ainalie; Tomlinson; Simm, ; Faulk. 3 
Williams’ Middle Kingdom; Rohde, MSS.; O'Sh.; 
Jad. Anns. Med. Sci. 1856 ; Mason's Burma. 
ARSENOK, called also Myos Hormos, a port 
ae ica the emporiuin for Indian articles 
i time of reeks holding Egypt. 
‘ARSHA, one of the eight forms of Hinds 
marriage deseribed by Manu. 








ARTEMISIA, 


ARSI. Hixp, A small mirror worn by Mabo- 
medan women in a thamb-ring. 

ARSINA, Can. Turmeric. 

ARTA, according to Herodotus, the town of 
Herat, whence the term Artwi for the ancient 
Persians, Arta Bhaga, Jord of Herat; in Hinda 
mythology, one of the rishi, Artachoana, from 
which Alexander sct out to the city of the 
Zarangeci in pursuit of the murderers of Darias, 
1s also believed to be the modern Herat, 

ARTABOTRYS ODORATISSIMUS. 2. Br. 
| Uvarinodoratissima, Roz. | Unona esoulenta, D. €. 
“gp Buoata, Zour, uncinata, D, 

Modira Wali? . . Mauna. 
The peduncle has a curious hook, which lays 
hold on any support near hand,’ and aasists 
boaring up the clusters of fruit, It is a 
scandent shrub with thining leaves, and very 
sweet-smelling flowers; grown in gardens as an 
ornamental plant, A.’ Burmanicas, D, C., is of 
Burma and Mergai, A. cadatus, Watl., of Silbet, 
‘A. suaveolens, Biune, of the Archipelago, and A. 
Zoylanicus of Ceylon.—H. f. ant T.; Graham's 
Cat. ; Williams’ Mirtle Kingdom ; Voigt ; Thvw. 

ARTAMUS FUSCUS, the toddy sbrike; it feeds 

on the flies and insects that hover near to the 
luscions juice of the Palmyra palm. It is the 
Tal-Chatok of Bengal, Assam, Araken, and in 


India generally. 

ARTANERXES, Thia is the Greek and Roman 
mode of pronouncing Ardeshir, Ardeshit Babe- 
Kap, the son of Sassan, was an officer of the Par- 
thian king, ‘He murdered 











, Arsaces Artabanus v. 
his eovereign, aud assumed the Persian throne aa 
the first of the Sassanian dynasty in a.p, 226; his 
successor was the Shapur or Sapor, who captured 
the emperor Valerian. ‘There were others bearin 
the name Artaxerxes, the first in A.D. 381, anc 
the second A>. 629. The Sassanian dynasty 
ended in aD, G41, when Yeadejird or Izdejerd nt, 
was overthrown by the Mahomedans, 

Artaxerxes Longimanus was the Kai Babman, 


or Ardeshir darnz-dast of the Koianian dynasty 
of Persian kit 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, a Persian king, n,0. 426, 


at whose court Ctesias resided for some years, 
After Seylax, Ctesins waa the next historian of 
India ; und in bis Indioa, cap. iv, p. 190, he mens 
tiona that Artaxerxes Memon’ and hia mother 
Parasatys presented him with two iron ewords, 
which, when planted in the earth, averted clouds, 
hail, and strokes of lightning, This is the first 
notice of the lightning conductor. The Teo on 
the tope of every Buddhist pagoda in Burina 
shows their acquaintance with one means of pro- 
tecting from lightaing. 

ARTE. Pans. i. : 

ARTEE, a musical bell, borne by Bal Govind, 

‘ARTEMISIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Matricarixcer ; nine spocies occur in the 


who East Indies, China, and Japan. A. abrotanum, 
of or southern 


‘wood, A. Indica, A. vulgaris, and 
A. grata, are cultivated in India. The Euro- 

‘Absinthinm, though not growing in India, 

shea part of the (Afsantin) absinth us 

in Asistic medicine; and the A. Chinensia of 
China and Siberia eupplica the materiale for the 
mozs. According io Dr. O'Shanghnemy, A. 
‘Tudaies is the Sshebs of Avicenna, and a native 
of Judea, Arabia, and Cochin China, and ia known 
a the Indian wormsced, or Indian Semen contra, 
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ARTEMISIA. 
which, fine! 


wdered and sifted, is a Popular 
‘worm rem LP eapectall in the round and long 
‘worms of children ; the dose is three to ten grains 
given in honey or milk. A. acetica, a Persian 
apecies, is said to have a strong odour of vinegar. 
A. cina, Berg, a plant of Kurdistan, furnishes 
the genuine Santoniea flowers and fruits, long 
famed aa a vermifuge. A. Maderaspataua and A. 
Indica are used by tho Indian medical practi- 
tionera. The flower-beads of A. Siebcri, Ler- 
cheana, contra, and pauciflorn constitute drags 
called Semen contra, or Semen cin, which are 
used as vermifuges, Theaame partot A. Vabliana 
yields the Persian wormsced, or Semen cine 
‘Levanticum; and that of A. cecrulescans, the 
Semen seriphii or Barbotine. A. santonica, 
Woodv., maritima, Linn., A. var. b. suaveolens, 
Dec. ; Semen santonicum ; wormseed. This sub- 
stance has long been employed as an anthel- 
mintic, being intended for the AyurBiey eadde: 
of Dioseorides, the Semon sauctum and 
cum, Sheeh of the Arabs, A. sternutatoria, or 
aneezewort, is the Nak-Chikni or Hachitti of 
India, and the Afkar of the Arabs. The powdered 
plant is used as n sternutatory 

Artemisia abrotanum, Yin-ch'in-hau of China, 
where the young shoots are made into cakes 
with meal, aud the herb is made into a broth, 
and given ‘in ague, fevers, catarrh, janudice, and 
yeu 

‘Artemisia Chinensis, Smith. 
Noni, Kingal, . Gury, | Pts'au, Tsongni,. Cars, 

‘The down of the plant was formerly larccly 
used in China as the moxa cautery, at hiss been 
displaced by tho teng-ho or lamp cautery, and 
the pa-bo-kwan or cupping glass. 

Artemisia dracuneulus, Smith, Tarragon. 

+ Anap. | T'sing-hau, ... Curx, 
is caten in China as a yogetabl 
in diseases, worms, fluxes, arthritic 














Tarchon,. . « 
When green, 
and used to ak 
ailments. 
Artemisia elegans, Rozb.; A. scoparia, WV. 
and A. 





Vila jan Cury. Binur; kingkhak, Scrczs. 
Thai >: Kancna. Durunga,. .” Tr. Inv. 
Ohuri; Sarojj Danti, Pang, Lawango, vs. 





Is uncommonly elegant when in blossom, parti- 
cularly when young. It is found up to 9000 feet in 
tho Himalaya, and abounds in wany parte of the 
Panjab plains, The odour in brushing through 
masses of it is at times very powerful, and not 


unpleasant, 
"Aréemisia indioa, Witd,, wormwood. 
Artemisia grata, D.C, 








Afsantin, . . . Ansn. | Buron-jasif-i-kcbi, Pans. 
Kashus-Rumi, _. Artemasaya, 55 
putere, ae 2 Leena) se riety 
farwa, (>, Damana Suraparna,Sancx. 
Maakiperns,’. y WolkoGands, Sten, 
Mustaru, Gund-mar, 4, Ubusha,. . . . SUTLEJ, 
‘Petanr, Banjire, KawGna. Machi-patri, » | Tex. 
‘Tiru-nitzi-pash’ ‘Marg. Tartiha,. . . Ta. Ixp, 


Common in Tadian gardens, and can be aub- 
stituted for the A. absinthium of Europe. It 
contains volatile oil and bitter extractive matter. 
Used aa a tonic in fever and debility, in asthma, 
in diseases of the brain, and aleo in dyspepsia, 
and ss an antispasmodic in hysteria; also to flavour 
spirits and essences. That used in India comes 
via Kabul, The leaves are mach used in scents 
for ite strong odour. 


ARTISANS. 
Artemisia vulgaris, Lim, wormwood. 
ifmien, Artinconye, Anim. Bad matte, Him. 
MMugwort, . ENG. Dirnn-jasif, -EE. 
Nagdowss, > | 1 Bixp. Davenamu, Te, 


This is a native of Europe, and, according to 
‘Thunberg, of Japan. He says that the Japanese 
use the woolly part of the leaves for tinder, which 
is prepared so ns to form a brownish-coloured 
wool, This substance catches fire much quicker 
than moxa. But Dr. O'Shaughnessy says that the 
moxa of Japan is prepared with the leaves and 
stalks of a neighbouring epecics.—ozb., Cat. Ez., 
1862; Powell, Handbook, i. p. 368; Voigt; O'Sh. ; 
Bombay Products; Smith, Ch. Mat. Mes; Thunb, 
Travels, iii, p. 71; J. L. Stewart, M.D. 

ARTESIAN FIRE-SPRINGS. According to 
the missionary Imbert, the fire-springs, ‘Ho- 
tsing,’ of the Chinese, which are sunk to obtain a 
carburetted hydrogen gas for salt-boiling, are 
very commonly more than 2000 feet deep; and. 
& spring of continue] flow was found to be 3197 
fect deep. Thie natural gas has been used in the 
Chinese province Sech-u'en for eeveral thousand 
years; abd ‘portable gas’ (in bamboo canes) ha 
for ages been used in the city of Khiung-tehow. 
—Cur. of Science. 

ARTHA, a race of fishermen whom Parasu 
Rama raised to the rauk of Brabmans, to oocupy 
a strip of country which ho bad recovered from 
the ocean on the Melealam coart, ‘Their conduct 
Giepleasing him, he replaced them by a body of 
pure Brahmans. 

ARTHAN-ESWARA, Siva, as Ard’dhanari, 
is repreacnted with his own form on the right 
hand, and Parvati on his left. —Grrett, 

ARTICHOKE, Cynarn scolymus. 

Kharehuf, Anaz., Prus | Kenjir, . . Hinn., Pens 

Cultivated in some gardens of India; the culti- 
vation is expensive. Jerusalem artichoke, Helian- 





» thus tuberosus, js cultivated for the tubers attached 


to the roots; may bo lifted annually, after fower- 

ing. and kept like potatoes for three months; or 

they may be allowed to remain for years in'the 

same situation, if kept clear of weeds, and the 

ground avnually top-dressed with manure.—Ja/. 

ARTICULATA, a division of the animont king- 

dom ; the following is a classificatio 

‘Rotifera, wheel animatoules ; 
‘animals with ciliated jaws. 

2. Cirripedin, cirripeda; oxamples, barnacles, 
nme le bai 

5. Crustacea, ten- juatic family ; 

‘examples, crabs, 1bstere, ‘cirtcpe, peawan 

4, Insecta, six-legged, air breathing, articulate 

‘auimals; exampies, the wasp, the bee, the 
butterfly, the beetle, the flex’ 3 

5. Arachnida, cight-lepged, air breathing, arti- 

calate animals; examples, mites, spiders, 





examples, 








scorpions, 

ARTIE, in Madras, timber of varioua sizes, 12 
to 18 fect long, and from 1 to 14 feet in breadth, 

ARTISANS of British India are chiefly Hindus, 
and classed by Brabmans in the Sudra di 
In the Peninsula of India, the goldsmith, iron- 
smith, coppersmaith, carpenter, and stonemnason, 
form esate or guild, and the goldsmiths clai 
to be of ancient Brahman descent. A considar- 
able number of Mzhomedans are carpet-weavers, 
blackemitbs, and farriers, A few Pareesa ara 
carpenters and carvers. The skilled artisan ix 
ow earning monthiy from 7} to 25 rupees. But 
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ARTOCARPUS. 


the able-bodied agricaltural labourer in Salem, 
in 1875, was only earning 2} rupees; in Ganjam 
and Chinglepat, 8 to 3} rupess; ‘in Bellary. 
Kurmul, N. and §. Arcot, and 'Trichinopoly, 
4 to 4] rupees; and the highest earnings were 
74 ropeca, in the Kistna, Neilgherry, and 8. 
Canara disteicta, and Malabar. The artisan gui 
of Madras assume the title of Acharya, which 
belongs to the religious teachers of the Hindus, 
and is also taken by the Madbava Brahmans; 
they also tako the titleof puther or puthen. | The 
artisan races of the south of India do not eat 
together nor intermarry. 

“ARTOCARPUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Urticaces. ‘The Trap tree species supplies 
the gutta used as bird-lime in the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the fibres of its bark are used for eord- 
age, fishing lines, and nets; the Ohowat Kurnat, 
sinilar to the above, also the kamut or bark 
cloth, worn by the Karens when mourning for the 
ead, from the river Baram; and the Glam troe 
‘park, from Borneo, which gives a paper-like bark, 
much used in caulking the seams of vessels,—are 
all of the Malay coast, and supposed by Dr. Royle 
to be from species of Artocarpua, A. Philippen- 
sis, Lam., occurs as a tree in the Philippines; A. 
pelyphoma, irs, is a Penang troe; A. angisti- 
(olin, Rozb., is of the Bfalay Islands, aud A. 
serratus, Zv2b., of Travancore. Myauk Sook, 
Burm., another species, is n tree of Akyab, used 
in houwe-building. It grows to a lange size, is 
very plentiful in the province, and the frait is 
cdible—dr, Brandis in Cat, Ex,, 1862; M'Cidl- 
land; Bason; Useful Plants; Royle, Fi. Vl; 
Alegg's Vegetable Kingdon, p. 679-680; Mason's 


Lenasserim; Voigt; Roz. 
ARTOCARPUS CHAPLASIIA. Rocb. 
Bsc. Chaplasha, . 


Loser Suck, 
horny Jack, 
his tree grows in Malabar, tho eastern frontier 
of Bengal, Darjiling, Assam, Tipperab, and Chitta- 
In some places it attains an immense size; 
its trunk is straight, aud yields a valuable timber, 
from which the canoes of the Goomti river are 
mede, ‘The wood is said by Dr, Roxburgh to be 
Particularly valuable for work which bas to be 
immersed in water—foxb.; Voigt; Von Buller. 
ARTOOARPUS ECHINATUS. Roxb. 
Toung Peing-nai,, Duae. | Mountain Jack, . ENG. 
Kanae Kya-tho, . ” | ‘Tam-poo-ni, . . MALAY. 
A moderate-sized tree, with its leaves gashed 
like some species of oak. It is very common about 
the Balaghat and Wynad, is found in Burma, 
and, though not abundant, all over the Tenssserim 
and Martaban Provinces, in Amberat, Tavoy, and 
the Mergui Archipelago, and in othet places east 
ie jengal,—a large expanse of country. 
The wood in Bursa’ ix dented a valuable timber 
dy the natives, especially for canoex—3fason; 
M'Ivor ; Voigt; Roxb, ; Captain Dance. 
ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTUS. Lam. 








Yawp. 








Hebi, 2. o MARR. 
Wild Bread-fratt, i i, MauRar, 
Pat Fanpas, MaHn, Alsiel, . . SINGH. 


This large, lofty, aud handsome tree is well 
adapted for aifording shade. It yields the angely 
Yood of commerce.” It is indigenous in Burma, 

not found in the northern jungles of the 
Bombsy Presidency, sparingly in those south of 
the Savitri to the bounds of Sawantwarri, aiter 
which it becomes more plentiful, and continues 


guild (9 in. by 3 in.), the size of a la 
by ): of a large 


ARTOCARPUS INCISUS. 


abandant all down the western coast of the Pen- 
insula. It grows on the western, southern, and 
eastern sides of Ceylon ; and its timber, which is 
there used for fishing boats and in house-build- 
ing, weighs 40 to 51 Ibs the enbie foot, and is 
calcnlated to last from 25 to 70 years. The fruit 
orange, is 
boiled aud caten by the natives. The 
‘wood is estecmed as a useful timber, which beara 
exposure under water, end is valuable for canoes, 
fishing boats, ships’ framework, and in house 
building. Edye describes it as used for large 
canves aud snake boats, and if kept oiled, is very 
durable. Also ag used for planks for native 
vensela, in consequenco,of its boing very tough, 
and well fitted to hold the yarns where the planks 
are sewed together, which is the cue with all tho 
flat boats on the coast, where there is a 
surf on the beach, as at Madras, for the maaula 
boat; at Mangalore and Calicut, for the manches 
oats, ete.; and many of the pattamah are 
fastened by paddings of coir on the joints of the 
Tanks, ete. Its bark is oceasionally used in 
Eanara in the preparation of brows dye, the 
dye yielded by the jack and champady belug 
yellow. The fruit nbounds in a viscid juice, 
which flows freely from the rough rind if touched. 
‘This ig manufacts into bird-lime, The pulpy 
substauce which surrounds the seeds is mucl 
relished by the natives, being almost as good as 
the fruit of the jack.—Mad. Exhib. Juries’ Re- 
ports; Drs, Wight, Gibson, Muxon; Chghorn in 
Conscreator's Riports: Roah.; Bombay Products; 
Mv. Mendia; Badye; Boldome, Caefut Plants. 

ARTOOARPUS INCISUS, Willd, Breadfruit. 
Po lomik, Po-loama, Crux, | Nang-ka, . . Mansy? 
Buna ; fraitau pain, 

‘This tree is a native of the Sonth Sea Islands, 
and has been introduced into Ceylon, in some 

ardens of the Madras territories, tho Bombay 

‘residency, tho Dekhan, Penang, Mergui, Tavoy, 
and Noulmein, and is extensively cultivate 

throughout the Eastern Archipelago, as also the 
variety called A. communis. 

Variety «. Artocarpua incisus, Linn. file. 
Rademachia incisa, Thunb. | Sovens granosus, Rump. 

‘This is the variety with moricated fruit full of 
seeds, ond useless for food; and is that commouly 
seen in the south of Indin, 

Variety b. Artocarpas communis, Forst, 

Socens lanosas, Zumph. | A. incian, Wellde. 

‘This ia the true bread-fruit tree of Dampier, 
Anson, Cook, and Ellis, growing in the South 
Sea Islands,’ espoci Biase also é ithe 
Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, at Mergui, in Ceylon, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, in the We ladies, and on 
the western coast of South America. The fruit ia 
terminal, round, not muricated, but marked with 
reticulations, whose areole are flat or but slightly 
prominent. ” It is this seedless varicty that has 
given the nate to the tree, and in some islands 
‘of the Pacifie it is much used. ¢ 

‘The frait bas an unpleasant emell. It is often 
larger than a man's head, and weighs sometimes 
ts much aa fifty pounds; is round, greenish, and 

‘with prominent papille, enclosing a white 
fibrous pulp, which becomes yellow and succulent 
‘at maturity. The pulp contains much starch. 
‘The natives of the Polynesia islands, before ent- 
ing the unripe fruit, cut it into quarters and 
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roast it in the ashes. The ripe fruit requires no 
Preparation. The bark, when seipped, and then 

ten and prepared, makes a kind of cloth with 
which the South Sea islanders clothe themselves. 
At Tohiti, clothing made of it, and worn chiefly 
by the common people, was more common than 
that made from the paper mulberry, though 
inferior to it in softness and whitenas—Crai- 
furd's Dic, ; Riddell; Juries’ Reports, M. E.; Royle; 
‘Roxb. ; Voigt; Mason. 

ARTOOARPUS INTEGRIFOLIUS, Lun, 
A sma Jaca, Lour. 
Rudsnasinlntigre Tien, | Bicdinsscoulirssn, 2. 
Bune. | Tambal, BisLay. 
- Bers. | Pilavub, 

Can, Dabe 








Pilamaram, . . TA 
. Panasa, Veru panasa, TzL, 





This valuable frait and timber tree is found 
more or less abundantly all over SE. Asia, grow- 
ing rapidly to about 2} feet in diameter. In 
Ceylon, ite fruit, weighing from 50 to GO Tbe, 
is used in various ways for food, and its timber, 
which weighs 42 Ibs. to the cubic foot, is in 
general use for building boats, and for all kinds of 
farniture. Dr. Gibson’ las sven pillars of it in 
‘the interiors of the buildings of the oid forts at 
Severndeug, having four feet on each side. 
Burma it occurs abundantly, iu Rangoon seem- 
ingly indigenous in the forests, and in Moulmein 
ite wood is used to dye the yellow cloths that tho 
Buddhist pricate wear, 
valuable timbor, nt first yellow when cut, but 
atvermards changing to various shades of brown. 
‘When made into tables and well kept, it attains a 
polish little inferior to mahogany in’ colour and 
Appearance. It is there used for musical instru 
ments and ornamental work. It is imported into 
Britain in logs from 8 to 6 fect diameter, and 
‘also in planks, and is usod for cabinet work, 
marquetry, ond turning, and also with 
satinwood for hairbrash backs. In Cuttack, the 
ghonna or oil mill is made from this wood, and ite 
np. gr. is 0-750, end cost ts. the oubio foot. ‘The 
roots, cat into chips and boiled in water, produce 
ayellow dye, ‘To strengthen the tint, a little tur- 
moric is mixed with it, and elma to fx it: but as 
the yellow does not hold well, the operation of 
stosping and drying has to be frequently repeated. 
‘The fruit is not relished by some people, owing 
to ite peculiar strong smell; others are partial 
to it from its luscioua swostnes. It grows 
diroct from the branches and trunk, to which it 
hangs by a peduncle, and only in aged trees from 
the Foote, where they are detested by the crecking 
of the soil, The fruit is covered with a very 
thick, rough green skin, and ia full of white 
Kernels the size of a pullet's egg, the fleshy parts 
around which are eaten both unripe and ripe, The 
kernels of the ripe fruit, boiled or roasted, re- 
semble in flavour the Spanish chestnuts. ‘The 
green fruit, after removing the outer rind, is used 
in eurtice, aud when ripe the pulp and sceds are 
used similarly. As with all cultivated fraite, 
there are many varotte, From the juice of the 
uneatable parts of the fruits and gid 
the trees, & good bird-lime is ed. In Tra- 
vancore, the entire fruit is planted, and when the 











It yields an excellent and ground 
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various secds germinate and grow ap, the shoots 
‘ore tied together with straw, and they unite into 
one tem, which bears fruit in about 6 or 7 years. 
—Roxb.} W. ke.; Mason; Crawnfurd; Marsden; 
Thwaites. 

ARTOCARPUS LACUOCHA. Roxb. 





Dophel,. . . . Dena. Kanne-gone-gass, SINGT. 
My-ouk lok Buas, Kamma-rega,, , TEL 
‘Enc. Loku-charuma, 


Lacoosha brendfr. 
Lowi, . . . . Maun Nakko-renn, |. . 
The Small Jack tree in occasionally grown in gar- 
dens or near houses, in S, Conara, Bengal, Burma, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces ; two varietios of it 
grow in Ceylon, near Ratnapura, and in the south 
andoentre of the island, It occursin Keunaon algo. 
Tta roots are used in dyeing yellow. Dr. Brandis 
says the wood is for canoes; & cubic foat 
weighs 40 Ibe, In a full-grown tree on good soit, 
the average length of the trunk to the firat branch 
is 30 foet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 6 feet. The whole tree and. 
unripe fruit contain wach tenacious milky juice. 
The fruit is prized by the Buzmeso, and is eaten 
in Bengal. The male spadix is acid and astringent, 
and eaten by the natives in their curries.—Rozd. ; 
The, Zeyh; Voigt; Royle; M*Ctl,; Mason; Wight; 
Brandis; Useful Planta; Flor, Andh.; Von Mueller, 
ARTOCARPUS MOLLIS, Wall, the toun- 
bein of Burma, is an immense treo; wood used 
for canoes and cart wheels, On the hills, lar 








In trees rather scarce. A cubic foot woighs 80 Ibs. 


In a full-grown tree on good soil, tho average 
length of the trank to the first branch ix 80 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from tho 
and js 12 feet—Dr. Brandis, 

ARTOCARPUS NOBILIS, Ther, the del-gas 
of the Singhalese, is o large tree not uncommon in 
the southern and central parts of Ceylon, up to an 
Soper of ay feet. aoe eee patemaes sie 

-ocarpus pubescens, Tilide, but ia quite distine 
From hih;anel apparently trom my stier Liiherta 
described species. Boats are hollowed out of 
single trees. The wood is of very good quality, 
but not considered of oqual valuc with that of 
Artocarpus integrifolin. The eeeda toasted are a 
favourite article of food with the Singbalese.- 
Tho, Zeyl.; Beddome, Ft. Sylv. 

ARTS and MANUFACTURES. In several 

of the East Indies, as in British India, 

Jon, Barma, Siam, China, avd Japan, the arts, 
iu many of the branches and applications, attained. 
a high position in very early ayes; and they have 
been fostered by gencrations of diligent men, who 
from father to aon have dedicated their hearts and 
minds thereto, completing their work with taste- 
fal and fitting details; their colouring, sombre 
but rich, with blended tinta, softened hues, and 
modalated effect, is relieved with just enough of 
chastened and harmonious brightness as wins tho 
admiration of all who appreciate the tion 
of true principles to human industry. ‘rent 
Exhibition of 1851 gaye Europe the first oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining the value of many of the 
products of India, and numerous articles were 
then selected fur the schools of art of Europe to 
imitate; and the subsequent exhibitions held in 
India and in the chief capitals of Europe have 
still farther diffused the knowledge of the arta of 
those eastern countries. 

‘The artisans of India excel in anything requiring 
Patience or accuracy of detail; their patterns are 
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tasteful and original. ‘They are export in exeoating 
elaborate and tasteful designs in stucco or chunam, 
as solid ornaments for gateways, in alto-relievo 
for cornices, in perforated traccry for mosques 
and woinarets, in floriated ornament or in the 
drawing of bold scroll patterns for interior decora- 
tion on a fiat wall, witha broad continuous line of 
uniform thickness. Thia is branch of art in which 
‘tbe natives of India far European plaster- 


ers or decorators ; it is confined to a few localities of 


in Southern India, and, like the celebrated old stone 
soulpturea of the Ceded Districta, Myvore, Canara, 
and the Southem Mabratta country, it is an im- 
portant branch of the fine arts of which very little 
is known, and the practice of which is gradually 
dying out from the want of proper encourage- 
ment. In the carving of wood, the chasing of 
metals, filagree work, weaving and embroidery, 
they execl ; and specimens of these in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 were deemed of safficient importancs 
to be purchneed as models of taate in design, care in 
execntion, skill in the manipulation, and knowledge 
inthe arrangement and harmony of colours. Their 
drawings on tale are characteristic, though out of 
proportion, Thera is considerable talent displayed 
in their modelling of toy figures of the different 
castes, and they have long been celebrated for 
their dexterity in founding bronze images. In 
the spinning and in the weaving and dyeing of 
cotton and silk staffs, of sach kinds as are suit- 
able for the clothing that they wear and to their 
habits, the weavers and dyers of S.E. Asia are 
not approached by any European race. Though 
machinery makes cheaper articles, the labour of 
‘the hand is much more durablo ; aud their muslins, 
8, and ginghntns are not on)y greatly more 
Tasting, but the coloura are far more t, 
In field and garden cultivation, in the economy of 
water, aud the utilisation of manures, there are 
several races skilled in varied degrees, though 
mone excel tho Chinese in their ‘acquaintance 
with these subjects, to their acquisition of which 
they are stimulated by the example of the imperial 
family, the emporor sunually ploughing the first 
field, and the empress and her attendants watch- 
ing the silk-worms and their produce. Every 
European artificer and artist alike might well take 
the handicraftamen of India for an example in the 
patience, perseverance, and thoroughness which 
are the ground of their excelleney, and by which 
the inapirations of art are wrought into reality 
and life. The welfare of the arta is important 
‘both to India and to Europe, aud the loss of them 
would be a serious blow to civilisation, and an 
injury to the pleasure and dignity of life. Refer- 
ence to the articleson architecture, carpet-weaving, 
embroidery, enamelling, filagree work, ivory-carv- 
ing, lsequer ware, pottery, Beder-ware, koft-gari, 
Ispidary work, Bombay Work, shawls. and 
ture, will show that the arts of S.E. Asia are 
indiasolably bound up with the popular institutions 
of the country; and the patient Hindu handi- 
ctaftaman’s dexterity is a second nature, 
from father to son, working for generations at the 
same processes and manipulations. ‘The 19th cen- 
tury has seen changes in British India which have 
Greatly affected some brauches of its arts and 
manufactures. While wars were unceasing, the 
armourer’s trade occupied numbers of artisans, 
and as an art it was carried ton high degree of 
‘beanty, bat with British supremacy the manufac- 
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ture of arws has gradually ceased; aleo the finer 
cotton goods from America and Great Britain have 
ieplace the fancy maslins ot Dacca and Arnee, 
which, ever, only the few wealthy people 
chased," Their workinen have taken %0 the work 
ehops of railways; and although the looms of the 
villages hold their own, it is the strong, cosree 
cottons which the labouring classes prefer. Simi- 
larly, the introduction of printing, with suppli 

cheap paper and the epread of education, have 
ai numbere who eatned a livelihood by the 
scriptory work of copying books: winle the iron 
and steel of Europe have shut up many of the 
emaller furnaces and forges, But other industries 
have been introduced or extended; and tea, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, jute, coal and gold mining 
give employment tothousands, Agriculture is the 
steatest of all the Indian arta. Otber large trades, 
employing thousands, are those of the tanner, salt 
maker, the makers of oils from the poppy-seed, 
bestrntie, tl, coooe-nnt, and aoeda of tke palma 
christi plant; oils of kinds, valned at balf a 
million sterling, are annually ex wad tho 
rose and all other sweet-smelling flowers are made 
to produce the attar perfumes by distillation or 
enflowering, 

‘The houses of the people are humble; but the 
constructive capabilities of the races find oppor- 
famnities for display in the erection of religious edi- 
fices and tombs, wells and tanks, for which woods, 
Timestones, marble, sandstones, and greenstones 
are utilized, ‘The polished chunam walls of the 
‘Maras houses are the admiration of all traveller. 

The presents received in India by the Prince 
of Wales were exhibited in London in 1476. 
Skilled artistic labour was worthily represented by 
the gold and ailver wares of Trichinopoly an 
Cattaak, tho gold and silver lace, of every lange 
town, thie bras, copper, tin, and xine work ; 
chasings and carvings, their trappings and’ capa~ 
risons ; the mother-of-pearl work of Ahmadabad ; 
the inlaid work of Multan, Sind, and Bom- 
bay; the hora and ivory work'of Visagapatam 
Ceylon, China, and Japan ; the carved horn an 
tortoiseshell work of these countries; the carpets, 
pottery, porcelain, and enamele,—all bear com- 
parison with the work of former times. 

‘The porcelain of China has been famed for cen- 
turies ; but the Japanese egg-shell wars surpasses 
for transparency any seen iu that country; and 
there are other kinds of porcelain, rarely aoen in 
England, and which arc, though perhaps less 
curious, quite as beautiful as the ege-shell. Among 
them, therarest is lacquered porcelain, This branch 
of manufactures is much neglected in India, owing 
to the caste views of the Hindu races preventing 
them using articles of value. ; 

‘The ivory carvings of the Chinose artisans have 
‘never been equalled in Europe; and their lnequer 
work, their dyeing, their alk fabrice, are all 
excellent. 


‘The art of enamelling is in the first rank of the 
handicrafts of the world, and at Jeypore is pursned 
to the highest degree of perfection yet known. 
The art there is exclusively Hindu, and the epeci- 
mens presented to the Prince of Wales were ths 
master art of the enamelles, 

‘The leequer work of Burma, China, and Jay 
the marble work of Burma; ths lac work of 
nul; the tatanague work of 3 the wood 
work of Nirmal and of Hyderabad in Sind; the 
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shawl and woollen work of Kashmir and the N.1¥. 
of India; aud the paintings on ivory in Dehli and 
‘the Peninsula. 

The shawls of Kashmir have for ages been 
esteemed for their matchlesa colouring, due in 
part to the peculiar qualities of the air and water 
of that wondrous valley, but also to the appropriate- 
ness of the peculiar elaboration in the designs. 
Their art urgently needs encouragement, for Euro- 
pean agents have interfered with the Kashmir 
workmen's designs, only to lose their characteristic 
loveliness, 

Koftgari work, or steel inlaid with gold, was in 
former days carried on to a considerable extent 
in various parts of Northern India, It waschiefly 
used for dosorating armour ‘and among the collec- 
tiona at the 1851 Exhibition, were some very fine 
specimena of guns, coats of mail, helmets, swords, 
‘and sword handles, to which the process of koft- 
gari had been successfully applied. Sinee the 
revolt in India of 1857, the manufacture of arma 
has been generally discouraged, and koftgari work 
is consequently now chiefly applied to ornamenting 
‘a variety of fancy articles, auch as jewel-caskets, 
pen and card traym, peper weights, paper kniver, : 
inkstands, etc. The process is exactly the anme | 
as that pursued im Europe, and the workman can 
copy any particular pattern required. The work 
ig of high finish, and remarkable for its ches) 
Koftgari is chiefly carried on in Gujerat and Kotli, 
in the Sealkote district. 

‘The tutanague work of Beder finds a ready sale, 
and admirable specimens of inlaid metal wok by 
the native artisans of Bhooj are found in collections 


of arms, 

The inlaid work of ivory, white and dyed, the 
ebony or coloared woods known as Multan or 
Bombay work, have become familiar to all Ew 
‘by the several exhibitions; and the carved bl 
wood. or rosewood furniture of Bombay is to be | 
seen in many parta of India. 

‘The splendour of Indian jewellers’ work, in 
Jemellery proper, and anacen ob arms nd enuour, 
1 due to the free ume they make in it of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and other gems. Their art per- 
mits them to use flat gems, mere scales, so hght 
that they will float on water, and rubies and ! 
emeralds full of flawa,—-stones, in fact, which 
could only be used for the artistic effect that thoy 
produce when combined. 

‘The inferior goma—garnets, chalcedonics, and 
other silicious minerals—are in extensive use; and 
Japidaries find work in polishing aud engravi 
them, and in forming potstone, figure-stone, an 








jades into useful and ornamental article, 
Illustrated Japanese books show much artistic 
talent. A group of treet, a branch of Japan 
Tamboo, a bunch of leaves, a cottage and tarn 
in a road, and such simple subjects, form, each 
of them, a perfect study in itself, thoogh 

ing to have boen drawn with one stroke of the pen, 
‘The latter iv in fact a brush, but is made quite hard 
with gum or glae, except at the extremity. 

Sir John Daviea is of opinion that the art of 
printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the 
magnetic compass, which are justly consi 
in Europe as three of the most important in- 
ventions or discoveries of modern times, hed 
their first origin in Chine. He tella ux also 
that their printing is by a system of stereo, 
type, the types being made from the pear-tree 
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wood, called by them ly mo. Their paper is made 
from refuse paper, of silk and cotton, rice 
straw, and the liber of a species of morus, but 
principally of bamboo. In 1880, Mr. C. P. Clarko 
‘was sent to India by the Art and Science Depart- 
ment to make purchases of the metal work of 
Madras and Kashmir, the wood carving of Abmad- 
abed and Canara, the pottery of Madura and 
Jeypers, Decos Luckvow, Debi, Atsastabed, 
ucknow, Debli, al 
Bind, Bangalore, Malabar, aud Central India,— 
Morrieon's Compendious Description ; Fortune's 
Chinese Books ; Sir B. Temple's India in 1880; Sir 
George Birdwood's Report on the Paris Exhibition, 

‘ARU. Hixp, Amygdalus Persica; the peach. 
Mundin-Aru is the nectarine variety. | Ara-Bokh- 
ara, Prunus domestica; garden plum. Aru, 
Tet, inia racemosa. Aru tree of the Arebi- 
pel Casuaring equisetifolia, 

ARU ISLANDS extend from Int, 7° 0' to 5° 52" 
S., and in long. 188° 56’ E., and lie between the 
‘Timor Laut group and the S.W. coast of New 
Guiner, They are s closcly packed group of 
yery low islands, and about 80 in nuinbor, form- 
ing a cha 100 miles long from N. to S., and 
about 60 broad. The population is about 14,000. 
Trepang ce sea-slug are found in great abundance 
on the banks, which also furnish the largo mother- 
oi-pearl shell of commerce, and the smaller shell 
in which pearls are found, Some of the moro 
eastern islands contain limestone caverns, within 
which the swallow constructs tho edible birds’ 
nesta of commerce. The group is a great resort 
for traders from the western parts of the Archi- 
pelago, including natives of Java and Celebes, 
Chinese, and even Europeans. Vorkay, an islan 
lying exposed to the ocean ot the south-eastarn 
extremity of the group, is of great importance 
from its pearl fishery. At a distance of eight 
miles to the eastward lie several small islande, 
between which and Vorkay the trepang banks are 

ted. At low water, huudreda of men, with 
th ives and children, nay be scen wading from 
Vorkay towards these isles, carrying a basket at 
their , ond having in their bands a stick 
provided with an i:on point, for lifting the tre- 
pang. For fishing on the banks situated at a. 
greater distance, the Alfoors use a prahu, con- 
structed for the parpose, in which they embark 
their entire families, ‘These vessele have great 
beam, and the stern runs up into a high curva, 
while two planks project forward from the bows. 
The family resides in three or four huts composed 
of atap, or Nipa fruticans leaves, erected within 
the vessel, and a railing runs entirely round it, 
apparently to prevent the children froma falling 
o¥erboard, The prahu is propelled by a large 
ai of rashes, which folds up like a fan (in 
a similar manuer to the sails of a Chinese junk), 
set upon a tripod mast of bamboos, while it is 
steered with two rudders. Two other martes are 
also erected, for displaying several small flags, The 
pearl oysters are mostly amall and black, ia from 
‘twenty-four to thirty feet water. 

The Aru islanders bear s strong persoual re- 

semblance to the aborigines of Port Easington ; 

on several occasions in which natives from. 
that neighbourhood visited the islands in European 
veeuels, they were considered by the Arcans aa 
belonging to some remote part of their own group. 
But the Aruans alao poasess many characteristica 
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in common with the Outanatas of the opposite 
coast of New Guinea. They attach much valne to 

lephante’ tuska, brass gongs, and huge porcelain 
dishes On the’ death of @ loan, all the’ chavéela 
which he hae collected during ‘bis life, includ- 
ing tusks, gongs, and precious China dishes, are 
broken in pieces aud thrown away; and in the 
villagea may be seen heaps of these fragments 
of property. In the north-western part of the 
group, the people are evidently of a mixed race, 
the natural result of strangers from the west 
having married and settled among them, during 
an intercourse which appenra to have extended 
over several centuries, Thcir hair is ueanlly 
lack and strongly curled. Like the African 
Somali, they wash it with wood-ashes or lime 
water, which imparts to it « lightish colour, and 
causes it to appear rough, both these pecaliari- 
ties being considered very tasteful by the Alfoeras, 
es well as by the Pxpuans. The Aruans aro 
taller and_more muscular than the Malays 
Bagia of Cclebes, The usual licight of the men 
in from five fect four inches to five fect eight 
inches ; aud there is a great inclination to slimncss 
about the lower extremities among the taller men, 
some of whom attain tho height of six feet. 
According to Bikmorr, Papuans are said to live 
in the most easterly island, but the people, he 
Saya, resemble thone of Haruke, Saparas, ‘and 





asa. 

The Halicore dugong visits the Ara waters. 
Amongst their birds are Monarcha chrysomela, & 
jly-catcher of black and bright culours; M. tele- 
scopthalma, the spectacted fly-catcher; Paradisca 
rogia, the red bird called the Burong raja; also 
Goby-goby, ‘a very beautiful bird, first doscribed 
by Linnsus; the great paradise bird, P. apoda, 
whoee call is wawk-wawk, wawk, wok, wok, wok; 
tho black cockatoo, Bcroglossum "aterrimun, 
which ellie in the canari nut; the raequet- 
tailed kingfisher Tanysiptera bydrocharis; Alcedo 
don, the foddess kugtsher. 

0 great wingless cassawary bush turkeys; 
the King-bunters, Dacclo gaudichandi; the Ay- 
catching wren, Todopsis ; the great crown pigeou, 
Gourn coronata; and the sunall wood doves, 
Ptilonopus perlatus, P. aurantiifrons, and DP. 
coronalatus. Amongst’ mammals are Cuscus 
maculatus, # true kangaroo, also a amall marsupial 
animal, Perameles doreyanus. The butterflies are 
numerous, and amongst them Hestia d'Urvillei, 
the spectre butterfly ; Drusilla catope, the pale~ 
winged peneock butterfly; Cocytia d’Urvillei, 
clear-winged moth; Ornithoptera poseidon, the 
great bird-wing butterfly, one of the most magni- 
ficent insects in the world, Its wings are velvet 
black and brilliant green, 7 inches across. The 
Dlae-winged Papilio Ulysses, Spiders, and parti- 
cularly the web-spinning anc 
spiders, are numerous. Lizard: 
hermit erabs abundant, Plat, 
cerus are wood-boring insccta 
~-Earl'a Indian Archipelagoand Papuane, Quarterly 
Review, No, 222; ‘Rolf Voyage of the Dourga 
in St. John’a Indian Archipelago, ii. p. 89; Bi 
more, p. 204, 242; Journ. of the Ind. Arch., Deo. 











1852, p. 690, 691; Horeburgh ; Wallace, the Malay 
Archipe 
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0, Hi, Dp. 141, 
ILA KACHORAM, Tex, meaning 

i” Curcuma amada, 2. SI 

ted,’ probably refers to C. Zedaria. 





nd of arum, but, as they say, for 
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ARUKZYE, an Afghan tribe of the Khaibar 
pasa; herdsmen, who pass the winter in the lower 

of the Kohat and the Tiri hills, and in 
summer drive their flocks and herds to the moun- 
tain-tops. 

ARUM, a genus of plant of the natural order 
Araceta. ‘Many species are edible an being cooked, 
and some of them greatly prized; others aré 
poisonous. A. lyratom, Zorb., of the Cirears, 
heeds to be carefully dressed to remove ite hurtful 
qualities. A. montonum, Zoch, also, the Kunda 
rakaai of the Circarg, is so poisonous that its root 
is employed to poison tigers. —Ztoxh. ; W. Ie, 

SM ODORUM. Rox. Tho fragrant arum, 
Peing-ma ba-yaw, Buaw., has a stem one of two 
feet bigh and six inches in diameter, resembling 
a low palm, with gigantic cabbage leaves, three 
or four feet long by two or three wide. The 
flowers are said to be fmgrant. The natives 
cultivate it, not for food, like the other species 

medicine.—-Mason, 








436; Rosh. ii, 499, 

ARUM PENTAPHYLLUM. Smith, 

‘Tien non aing,, . Crrx, | Nan-sing, Hu-ohang, CHIN, 

The roots are applied in a local anasthetic 
ailment.—Swith, 

ARUN or ARUNA, in the Sabeenn systom of 
the Veda, is the ehatioteer of the sun, driving 
his six-horaed oar, corresponding with the Aurora 
of the Greeks. The emblem or vaban of Vishnu 
is Garuda, or the eagle; and the sun-god both af 
the Egyptians and Hindus is typified with this 
Bird's bend. Aruna, in Hindu ‘mythology, the 
son of Kasyaja and Vinata, is the brother of 
Garada, and the charioteer’ and harbinger of 
Surya. ' He is therefore described as the dawn, and 

ictured as m handsome youth without thighs or 
fogs. His two sons, Sampati and Jutayoo, attempt- 
ing in imitation of their father to renoh’ the aun, 
the wings of the former were burnt and be fell 
the earth; of this the Greeks may have made their 
fable of Icarus. Arana’s imperfect form has 
been supposed to be allusive to bis partial appear- 
ance; bis head and body may be seen, but his 
Jegs are yet in invisible night, or lost in the blaze 
of Surya’s brillinucy, In the Vedas the dawn is 
also personified as a lovely maiden, under the 
names Arjuni, Brisaya, Dahoua, Usbas, Sarams, 
and Saranyu, for whom’the Greeks had Argyroia, 
Briseis, Daphne, Eos, Helen, and Erinys, In the 
Veda, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have 
tempted Sarawa to be unfaithful to Indra, snd, 
among the Greeks, Paris tempted Helen— Moar, 
p. 447; Cole, Alyth. Hind, p. 874; Tod's Travels; 
Taylor's Mackenzie MSS. Sce Garuda; Surya; 
Vahan. 

ARUNA, Ben. Rubia cordifolia, Lina. 

‘ARUNACHALA, or Aruna Giri, also called 
‘Trinomali, is a rocky hill of s reddish colour, 
about 100 miles S.1V. of Madras. According to 
a legend, it was in this apot that Siva appeared 
a8 fiery linga toBrahma and Vishnu, and desired 
them to seek his base and summit, which they 
attempted in vain; in commemoration of which the 











"Bi- gods requested Siva to remain in a reduced form 


Ss a lings, and here erected the temple. A conical 
piece of rock on the top of the hill is considered 
‘the lings, Once a year it is pretended that a fire 
is miraculously lighted on the summit, Puranam 
promises great benefits to be derived for worship- 
ping at the temple —Taylor's Cat. ill. p. 140-4. 
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ARUNAKIRI NATAR, about the i6th ce- 
tury, was  Saiva ascetic, who spent his life at 
Trinomalai. principal works are in praise of 
Skanda, viz, Tiruvakappu, Tiroppukal, Kanten 
‘Alangharam, and Kantan Anapnti. ‘He also 
wrote a short poem, Udarkurrn Vannam, on the 
stages of human life. 

UNASALA KAVIRAYAR, born near Tran- 
quebar in 1712 A.D, was the author of the 
dramatic Ramayana,” His minor writings are 
‘somoki Nadakam, Sirkali Parmam, Sirkali 
Koval. He died at Shiyally in 2779. 

ARUND. Pans. Prinaepia utilis. 

‘ARUNDHATI was the daughter of Kardama, 
and became the wife of Vasishtha, one of the 
Pleiades. Amongst Brahmans, » newly-married 
couple have this star pointed out to them by the 
Purohita or astrologer. She became a resident 
of Swergs. The devoted sati woman invokes 
her before mounting the pile, See Sati. 

‘ARUNDINARIA FALCATA. Nees. 








Kwei, .. . Bror, Ningala, . . . Knas. 
Nirgal; Ringai, 

‘Narri, Kathi, . 

Garsi, Gero, ‘ceo ; Pit 


1... | Spikes Pitso, 
Bt T Stewart, Panja Plants, p. 349. 
ARUNDINARIA UTILIS. Cleghorn. 
Hil baboo, «Eno. | Nigala, Ringul, Paws. 
This is found in the Sutlej valley botween 
Rampur and Suognam, at an elevation af 9600 
fost, Used for wicker work, and for lining the 
rool of honscs, Shepherds’ pipes, baskets, and 
niats are tande of it. —Cley. Panj. Rep. p. 80. 
‘ARUNDO, « genus of the Gramines. Several 
Indian species are not defined, as the Py0o, Lai, 
Phoung, Kyoo, and A-loo of ‘the Burmese. A’ 
bifaria, Patu-eduru, TEL., grows as bushes on 
the banks of rivulets, lakes, etc. A. Bengalensis, 
iba-nul, BENG., grows in ditches and low places 
a tho vicinity of Calcutta, where it blowoms 
during the months af October and November. 
‘A. japonica grows 12 feet high, A. phragmites 
and other reads grow on the banks of the Yang- 
taza, commencing whore the bamboo stops —Itozb.; 
Von Mueller, 





ARUNDO KARKA. Retz, 
A. donax, Linn, Qulsroagrostis Lacks, Om, 
‘A. Roxburghii, th. Amphidonax , ‘ind. 
‘richoon karka, Roxb. 
Nal, Nor, . . . Beno. | Nada, Nola, . . Saxsx, 
‘Nol, Nultare,. ¢ Hovn, | 8 sl Sar 
Bogenarri, Nelu, | Pans. | Drambi, Dwarens,Tu.Ixv, 








‘TPhia grows in Bengal, Sind, and the Panjab. 
ts culms, sar jb janee, are made into chairs, and 
its flower-atalks wen to form the fibres called 
Moonyab, Thess are made into nting ox tring 

Moonyah jo ware), and ropes (Moonysh jo 
eer aime are also Todo Sato baskees 
and the common door-mata of Calcutta arc made 
of the stalks split open. Ships generally use them 


aa di —Rozb. i. 347 ; Hoyle, Fib. Pl. p. 82; 
Hogg, Veg. Kingdom, 821. : 
AHUNELLI. Taw, Gicea disticha, Zinn, 


ARUNG-ANGAMI, s Tibeto-Burman tribe 
‘that has intruded on the Bodo and Mikir tribes in 
Assam. See Angami; India, 

ARUN TUTA. Pera? The inspissated juice 
of @ bulbous plant, supposed to be a species of 
Golehicum, [is sold at @ high prion, and is 
ich sought after by the people of the Hazarajat, 
in Central Asia, teiag of leh repute in diseasea 
of the eye. It is wold im mall pieces of 


ARYA BHATA. 


brown colour, but is indiscriminately applied, and 
must often act injuriously.—Masson's Journey, it 


p- $38. 
ARUS. Bene. Solanom verbascifolinm ; also 


vasies, 
ARUZ, Anab., properly Arat, rice. 
ARVANUS or Aranus is supposed to be tho 
emperor Valerian (Valerianua); for he is de- 
scribed by Tabari as one of the Roman sovereigas 
Qfalki bud Ariomian), who, having been con- 
quered by Shapur in a fort near Antioch, was lod 
into Susiana, where tho Persian monarch, under- 
taking some extensive structures (at Shushter), 
obliged his captive to assist in the work, by pro- 
curing experienced artists from Rome or Greece, 














and he promised that liberty should be the 
reward of this co-operation, The task was per- 
formed, and Shapur observed his promise, but 
first cut off the Roman chicftait ose, to brand 


him with an indelible mark of eaptivity.— Ouseley's 
Travels, i. p. 287. 

ARVELA, a caste of Smartha brahmans in 
Mysore. 

ARVI. Huexp, Colocasia antiquorum. 

ARYI, a town in the Wardha district of the 
Central Provinces ; it contains the shrine of Arvi 
‘Teling Rao, who founded it in the 16th century. 
Hindus and Mahomedans worship at his shrine, 

ARWAN. Hinp. In Rohilkhand and the upper 
Donb, used for Newan, the first cuttings of corn, 
made at a fortunate moment. bind are not 
taken to the threshing-floor, but brought home to 
be eaten by the family (every member of which 
tastes it seven times), and ented to the Lares 
and to Brahmans, Jn the kharif or aatumn 
cl the shamakh is used, but in the Rabi crops 
barley is employed as the grain for the Arwan, 
It ik quite a festival, as beginning the harvest. 
Phula-phula kyua phiré?—Ghar arwan 
Shuks jbuke kyun phiré?—Piyada aya. Why 
80 happy ?—Because the Arwan has beon brought 
home. Now, why so downcast ?—Becauso the tax- 
gatherer has come. It is also called Awasi, Dadri, 
Kewal, and Kawari, 

ARYA, a word supposed to be from the 
Sanskrit root ri= ar, and to have relation to 
agriculture and agricultural implements, It has 
been noticed under ‘Ar,’ g.v. Br or yer, Tax, 
in Sanskrit, hala or hara, in Telugu, araka, 
a plough; Erai or Irai, tax, tribute; Hrai-vari 

Trai-vari, Tam, dues’ payable by a tenant to 
hia landlord ; Eramate of Assam, land abandoned 
from cultivation; Eri, Tam., s reservoir with water 
for irrigation; Era, Hisp., manure, in Latin, 
arare, to plough. 

ARYA, in Ceylon Buddhism, the rahatehip, tho 
last of the four paths leading to Nirwana.— 
Hardy's Eastern Monachiem, p. 483, 

ARYA BHATA, a celebrated Hindu ar- 
tronomer, who, according to Captain Warren, 
flourished in the 4423d year of the Cali yug, 
answering to A.D. 1822. “He left several mathe- 
‘matical tracts, some particularly relating to the 
properties of the circle, Another account aya 
‘he was born about 4.p. 476, at Kusumapura, near 
the modern Patna, His chief work is the Arab- 
hatiya Sutra, which includes two other works, the 
Dasagiti Sutra and the Arynahts Sutra. He is 
the earliest known writer on algebra, and if not 
the inventor, ia the improver of that analysis. He 








dark composed his first astronomical work at the early 
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age of twenty threo; his large work, the 
Siddhanta, was written when older. It is a 
m of astronomy. The Dasagiti Sutraand the 
Tryenita Sutra have been edited by Kern, Ho is 
possibly the Arjabahar of the Arabs, and Andu- 
farius (Ardu barins) of the Chronicon Paschale. 
‘A later astronomer of the same name is called 
Laghu Arya-bhata.— Dowson ; Copa Edward 
Warren's Kula Sarhita ; Garrett; Elph. p. 180. 

ARYAHICHITA, a learned and pious Dravida 
Brahman, who lived at Agrahara in the 16th 
century, ‘of Salivahana, He died st Chillam- 
‘brom, at the age of ninety. He is accredited as 
‘the author of 84 books in theology, rhetoric, and 
philosophy —Carrett. 

"ARYAN, term restricted by some writers toa 
family of languages, which includes all the idioms 
of the nieient Morea and Persians, who named 
themselves Arii, and their country Eoriene or Iran, 
and likewise the Sanskrit, with all the Prakrits and 
the Pali. Thus they have been arranged into two 
branches, the Irani and the Indic. In the kranic 
branch, there is the Avesta or old Bactrian, with sts 
descendants the Peblavi, Hazvarash, Pazaud or 

‘arsi. Of tho Indie branch, there ia the Sanskrit 
1 ite two forms, the Vedic ‘and tho Literary, and 
ae Prakrit, amie 8 the Pilar Inseripti 





2) the Dramatic; (3) the Gathas of Nepal; 
4) Aprabsnei; (5) Sarasvati; (6) Sauraseni; 

1) Maharastri ; & Pyasachi; (9) Magadhi, or 

er terms, Pali, which again appears to 
ariations in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cam- 
odie, The Aryan or Uactrian character is that 
sed in tho inscriptions at Jalalabad. Munikhyala, 
nd at Kapardigit, ‘on topes or tumuli, said to be 
umerous for about 300 miles around. in- 
uirers have agreed upon the contrasted terms, 
sryan-Pali, i.e. Bactrian, and Indo-Pali, ic. the 
ssoka Lat and rock inscriptions, or the home- 
reated writing of the Indian continent before 
emites or Sanskrit Brabminns approached ite soil. 
ARYAN, the name given by etbnologists to a 
family of the human race, also designated Indo- 
Kuropean, Indo-Gormanic, Sanskritoid, Japbetic, 
and Caucasian, There was a time, says Professor 
Max Muller, when the ancestors of the Celts, the 
Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks and Italians, 
‘the Persians and Hindus, were living together in 
the same fences, separate from the ancostora of the 
Semitic and Turanian races, They separated, and 
the Hindu was the Jast to leave the central home 
of the Aryan family. ‘The researches of Chevalier 
Bunsen, and Professors Wilson, Haug, and Max 
Muller, seem to prove that touch of the earlier 
history of two branches of the Aryans is em- 
vodied in the Vendidad of the ancient Persians and 
wesent Parsees, and in the Vedas of the Hindus. 
\ecording to Dr. Haug, the opening to the Ven- 
lad, or Code of the Fire-worahippers of Iran, 
tea from the most ancient times, and its con- 
ata are the reminiscences of the passage of the 
| Aryans into India on the south, and into 
raia.on the eouth-west. Major Cunningham also, 
bis learned work on the Bhilea Topes (p. 15), 
28 the term Aryan in allusion to the race of 
yd, hove emigrations are recorded in the 
vesta; who, starting from Ericens Vaejo, 
ually spread to the south into Aryavart'ha or 
yadesa, the northern plains of India, and to 

¢ south-west over Iran or Persia, The origi 
eaning of their oame is said to have been equi- 
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Arya valent to upper noble or dignified, and this ix 


doubtlcas the origin of the epithet Apio:, which, 3 
we learn from Horodotus (vii. 62), the ancient 
Medes sasumed, And for this designation, again, 
as a national name, it has been suggested that 
as the Aryans were originally and casentially an 
agricultaral and therefore a peasant race, in order 
to distinguish them from the nomadic Turanians, 
they may have derived their tribal name from 
their plough: and words relating to agriculture, 
Ar and ita derivatives, are found in several Aryan 
tongues. Airya, in Zend, means venerable, and 
was at the same time the name of the people, In 
the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the Veda, Arya 
occurs frequently as @ nitional name, and as @ 
name of honour, comprising the worchippera of 
the gods of tho Brahmans, as opposed to their 
enemies, who are called in the Veda, Dosyus, It 
is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit it 
meana ‘noble of a good family.’ It was, however, 
originally a national name; and we ses traces of 
its late as the Law-book of the Manavas, whero 
India ig still called Aryavart’ha, the abode of the 
Aryas. To the present day, the districts on the 
plains of the Ganges in which they are chiefly 
residing continue to be called after them ; 
Aryavartaba pinia bhiimt hy, 
Mad'hiam Vindhya Himiva yo ho, 

ie, the Aryan country, the sacred land, lies 
between tho Vindhya ‘and the Himalaya.’ Tho 


ve investigations of the learned place the 


al 
teats of the Aryans on the. slopes of the Belar 
Tagh, in the highland of Pamir, between the 
40th 'and 87th degrees of N. latitude, and 86° 
and 90° of longitude, about ‘the nources of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes. ’ On this western slope of 
fhe Belur Tagh and the, Musingh (che Tinn-Shon 
or Coiestial Mountaioa of the Chinese), the Haro- 
Derezait (Albordah) ix to be looked for, which is 
invoked in the Zendavesta as the principal monn- 
tain nnd the primoval source of the waters. The 
reason why they left their entliest homes, and the 
aceount of their subsequent migrations, are ne- 
corded in the opening of the sacred code of the 
Vendidad, which, Chevalier Buusen remarks, 18 
certainly ‘contains an historical tradition of the 
Aryans, as does the 14th chapter of Genesis an 
historical account of the oldest recorded war 
between Mesopotamis and Canaan, The Fargard 
is divided into two great parts, one comprising 
the immigration from the eastern and north- 
eastern primeval countries to Bactria, in consc~ 
quence of a natural catastrophe and climatic 
changes; the other, the eubsequent extension of 
the At dominions through castern Central 
‘Asia, which terminated in the Panjab. A raat 
climatic change had taken place in the northern 
countries, which is attributed in the Bible to the 
action of water. In tho Fargard, the sudden 
freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. Both 
may have resulted from the same cause, the up- 
heaving of the land by voleanic action, elevating 
fons and depressing into bssing, such as the 
Earpina Sex. Tho following contains 
genuine description of the altered climate of the 
eval land of the Aryans, Iran proper. ‘There 
jos (Abriman) the dendly, created a 

mighty serpent, and snow, the work of Deva ; ten 
months of winter ars there, two of summer.’ ‘And 
ten mouths of winter is now the climate of Wastern 
Tibet, Pamir, Belur, the Altai country, and the 
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district east of the Kuen Lun, the paradise of the 
Chinese. The fathers of the Aryans, thercfore, 
left the country at the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes in consequence of a convulsion of-natnre, 
by which a great alteration in the climate was 
caused; and in their course from the primeval 
country to the Sutlej, they formed, by the 
conquest of fourteen countries, ne many king- 
doms in Contra! Asia and in the country of the 
Indus and its confiuents. In the intervoning 
region, they passed amonget tho Taranians 
(Scythians and Turkomans), and there is evidence 
that the inhabitants whom they afterwards found 
in India were likewise Turanians. Professor Max 
Miller gives, as follows, their successive settle 
ments :— 

Sogdiana, in Samarcand, formed the first settle- 
ment of the Aryans; Soghda, afterwards spelled 
Sugdia and commonly Sugdiana, is pre-cmineutly 
the country, as being the home of the fire- 
worshippers. It is in the 88th degrce of latitude, 
where Mam Konda (Samareand) is situated, a 
paradisincal land, fertilized by the river Sogd, so 
‘that Sogd and Paradise are used syuonymously by 
the later writers, The Vendidad (ii. verse 5) says 
it was created as the second best of the regions 
and countries. 

‘The second settlement was in Moura (Mere, 
Margiana). This is Margiana (from the’ river 
Margus), now Marghab (Margus-water), Margnsh 
in the cmeiform inscriptions, a fruitful province 
of Khorasan surrounded by deserts. In tho 
Rocord (iii, verse 6) it is described as * tho thi 
dest land, the mighty and pious (Mourn, Marw) 
+++ + Ahriman ercated there wars and maraud- 
ing expeditions.’ 

‘he third. settlement was in Bokhdi. It (iv. 
‘verse 7) wns the fortunate Bokhdi, with the lofty 
banner, Hero Abrinan created buzzing insects 











and poisonous pinnta. Bokhdi is certainly Bactria passes 


(though Burnouf had doubta about it), the land of 
the Bactrians, ‘The ‘tall plumes’ indicate the im- 
porial banner (mentioned nlso by Firdousi), and 
refer, consoquently, to the time when Bactria was 
the neat of empire. Up to this time nothiag ia 
anid re Media, though she conquered Babylon 
B.C, 1984, 

‘Their fourth settlement was in Nisaya (Northern 
Parthia). Tt (v. verse 8) says ‘the fifth best land 
is Nianya; there Ahriman croated unbelief.’ This 
ia the Nisaia of Ptolemy, famous for its breed 
of horses, commonly called Nien, the renowned 
Gistriet of Northern Parthia, bordering on Hyr 
conia and Margiaua, The city of Nise is 
sitaated on the upper Oxua. The ferm ‘unbelief? 
in the Record signifies the apostasy from pure fire- 
worship. Here, thercfore, tho first schism takes 


lace, 
PiThe fifth settlement in Haroya (Aria). Haroya 
is Herat, of which frequent mention is made 
mubsoquently, and tho Hariva of the cuuciform 
inscriptions. ' Its name comes from the river now 
called Heri, abounding in water. The Greek district 
‘Aria comprises the larger portion of Segestan, and 
forms part of Southera Khorasan. In the Record 
(vi. verse 9) it is mentioned that the fifth best 
Jand was Haroyu, the pourer out of water; here 
Abriman created hail and poverty. 

‘The sixth settlement in Vekereta (Segestan). 
‘This country is the home of Rustum. Dushak is 
the capital of Sogestan. To the south-east of it 
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is the land of the Parikani, known fo the ancients 
aga part of the Sakeu country (Sakastene). The 
greater part of it is now a desert, but it was 
once cultivated. Here, again, in the words of the 
Record, there may be allusion to a schism, which 
in that case would be the second historical one. 
The Record runs (vii, vorse 10), ‘Vekereta, in 
which Dazhaka is situate; there Abrimun created 
the Pairii ka Khnathaiti’ (Herod, iii, 94, comp. 
Ritter, viii. 59), worship of the Peris (fairies 

The soventh settlement in Urvn (Kabul). The 
Record (io viii, verse 11) alindes to Urva, provod 
by Haug to be Kabal, the identity of which was 
Previously unknown, 

The cighth settlement in Khnenta (Kandahar), 
(ix. verse 12). ‘Khnenta, where Vehrkans is 
Situated.’ According to Hang, by this country 
Kandahar is to be understood, Vebrkana cannot 
be Hyreanja, as is generally supposed, but is the 
city ow calied Urghandab, situated in Kandahar. 
The curso of Ahriman was pmderastism, a vice 
known historically to be un-Aryan aud Turanian, 

‘The ninth settlement in Haraquaita (Arachosia), 
(x. verse 13), Hamquaita, denominated the f 
tuuate; the Harauwatis of the cuneiform inserip- 
tions; the Aracbosia of the classics, The work 
of Alriman here was the burying of the dead,— 
another apostasy, therefore, from the true faith, 

‘The tenth settlement in Hetumat (diatrict of Hel- 
saan, (xl verse 14). * Aetumat, the wealthy, the 
splendid, is the valley of tho present Helmand, 

ie Etymander of the classics. The mischief 
here by Abriman was the sin of sorcery. 

Tho eleventh settlement in Ragha (Northern 
Modin), (xii. verse 16). ‘ Ragha with the three races 
is doubtless the haga of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
the greatest city in Modia,’ south of Teheran, 
‘This north-eastern portion of Media includes the 
passes of the Caspian, The possession of theso 

‘was a protection to the other Aryans, and 
‘at the sume ime the key to the whole of Media, 
and therefore Persia. ‘The district is called also 
Choans (Qwan), Abriman establishod hore un= 
belief ia the spiritual supremacy of Zarathustra,— 
acother schism, at all events another portion’ of 
ancient Aryan history. 

‘The twelfth scttlement in Kakhra (Khorasan), 
(xiii. verse 17). Kakbra is held by Spiegel and 
T.assen to be the district of Kihrem mentioned in 
Firdousi. Houg identifies it with tho cities of 
Karkh ia Khorasan. ‘The evil done by Abriman 
here was the burning of the dead. This waa 
therefore an illegal practice, like the ein of ‘the 
Arachosians, who were so profane as to bury their 
dead. All this implies the organization “of an 
hierarchical power in Sogd and Bactria, although 
not a sacerdotal caste, 

‘The thirteenth settlement in Varena (Ghilan), 
(xiv. verse 18). ‘ Varena with the four corners.’ 
Hang has shown it to be Ghilan. The curse of 
‘Abriman was irregular menstruation. 

‘The fourteenth settlement was in Hapta Hindu 
(Panjab), (vi. verse 19), The Land of the Seven 
Hindu, that is, the country between the Indus 
and Satlcj. In the Vedas the Panjab is also called 
the Iand of the Sevea Rivers. ‘The traditional 
Greek names alzo are seven, The Indus and the 
Sutlej are each formed by the junction of two 
arms, which in their earlier course were inde- 
pendent According to this view, it stands 
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. ibha), 

p Epos. a tne 

5. Hydaapes , II, Hydaspes. 

L Akerines (Asikni), TIT, Akesines. 

5. Hynrotis (Hydraatis, Iavati-? ry prydractos. 
Hyphasis (Vipasa),. > 

$ a Batadrn, > V. Hyphasis, 


Fe ber oj, Ghara), . 

‘The Vedas show that the Aryans passed the Sutlej 
at a gery late period, aod ssttled in what ia now 
British India. fn [ndia, the term Aryaasa national 
xname fell into oblivion in later times, and was 
terved ony in he term Argavarthy the abode of 
the Aryang, It wae more faithfully preserved 
the Zovosatrian Aryans who migrated to the N.W., 
nd ‘whose Zeligion bes been preserved in tho 
Gandaveste, though in fragmenta only. In the 
first chapter of the Vendidad, where Aharsmazda, 
explains to Zarathustra the order in which he 
Grated the earth, sixteen countries are mentioned, 
Bilao drawn from India along the Paropamisus 
and Caucasus Indica in the east, following in the 
arth the direotion between the Oxus and Jaxarten, 
then running along the Caspian Sea, 0 as t0 
include Hyroania and Racha, then tarning south. 
‘east on the borders of Nisaea, Aris (ce. Haria), 
fand the countries wasbed by the Htymandrus and 
‘Arachotus, would Indicate the general hotizon of 
the Zoroastrian world, It would be what ia called 
in the fourth cardé of tho yaaht of Mithra, © the 
‘whole space of Aria” vispem airydeayanem (totam 
‘Arima siturn). Opposed to the Aryan, wo find in 
Mhwvendnverta tno non Aryan cogatrien (anairyan 
dain-bavo) ; aod traces of this name are found in 
the Avapiezar, a people and town on the frontiers 
of Hyreaniac ‘Greek geographers tse the name 
of Avlana in a wider seme even than the Zend- 
avesta. All the country between the Indian 
Gcean in the south and the Indus in the east, the 
Hindu Kush and Paropamisus in the north, the 
Caspian gates, Karamanin, and the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf in tho west, is included by Strabo 
(av. 9) under the name of Ariana; and Bactria 
is thus called by him * the ornament of the whole 
cf Ariana.” AB the Zoroastrian religion spread 
westward, Persia, Elymais, and Medin all claimed 
for themselves the Aryan title. Hellanicus, who 
wrote before Herodotus, knows of Aria as a name 
of Pemia, Herodotus (vii, 62) attests that the 
Medians called themselves Arii; and even for 
‘Atropatene, the northernmost part of Media, the 
amo of Atiania (uot Aria) hes been presetved 
By Stephanus Bpeartoas. Maas, peakng ofthe 
Palave tribe of Kshatriya, who bad neglected to 
reverence Brahmans, styles them Dasya, whether 
they speak tho langage of the M?hetka or tat 


the Arya; and the people towhom he there and 


alludes seem’ to have been Medes occupying the 
valley of the Indus The nome Elymais had 
been derived from Ailama, a su corruption 
of Airyama. The Persians, Medians, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians all spoke, as late as the time of 
‘Btrabo, nearly the same lan; ; and we may 
‘well understand, therefore, that they should have 
claimed for themselves one name, in 
opposition to the hostile tribes of Turan. And 
when, after years of foreign invasion and occu- 
Persia, tose again under the aceptre of the 
to be a national kingdom, we find the 
new national kings the worshippers of Mas 
calling themselves, in the inscriptions 





by pressive, and moderate) 


ARYAN. 


by De Sacy, ‘kings of the Aryan and un-Aryat 
feomn, ts Peblews Iron oe ‘Ania, in. Geteks 
Apravay xt Avapimras, And in the valleysof the 

‘we meet with an Aryan race speakin; 
an Arysn language, the Os 
call themselves Iron. 

‘The Aryan type generally is characterized in in 
purer forms by height, bulk, and symmotry, with 
an oval face, a prominent and well-shaped nose, 
devoid of the open nares which characterize the 
Africo-Semitic type, and with the ridge continued. 
until i¢ passes on to the forehead; the lips and 
cheekbones are not prominent; the eyes are ex- 

large, with eyebrows 
arched and the forehead high. The Vedas furnish 
much information regarding the origin and early 
Sato, of the Hast Aryan poople, who are now 
called Hindus, See Hindus. On the northern 
border, the great range of the Himalaya now 
separates the Aryan Hindu family of India from 
the Bhot Buddhist races of Tibet. The tendency 
of the migration is southwards; and on the south 
of the chain are some alleged mixed races, such 
as the peopte of Labuli and Kraawar on the 
west, and the Gurkhani and Bhotani on the east, 
‘On the S.W. border, the Lower Indas separates 
many tribes of Turanian and unknown origin in 
Beluchistan and the ancient Gedrosia, 

Beyond the N.W, frontier, the old indigenous 
inhabitants of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, 
and the adjacent highlands, are Tajaks, who speak 
Persian, and who are all agricalturisis, as are aleo 
all the Tajak of Central Asia and Afghanistan. 
‘The people of the Hinda Kush and higher Indus 
ae Dyas of a high and handsome type, Their 
Jan, are allied to those of the Hl ua, and 
those hills hve no otber racc. The Aryans 
seem to be tho aborigines; indeed, Sir Geor, 
Campbell believes those on the hilis north of 
Panjab to he the purest Aryansin the world. They 
‘are extraordinarily handsome, with marvellously 
acute intellects, are good agriculturists, and skilful 
artists, but are not very hardy or personally cour- 


9 
of Ossethi, and they 








ageous 
‘The Kashmir people and those near them are 
the old Aryan stocks. The bulk are now Ma- 
homedans, but they are a Brahman race. Their 
original name is Kash, Kaush, or Kasha; and wo 
meet it in Kashgar and Hindu Kush, and henco 
also Caucasus and Caucasian, ‘The Kasha seom 
to have at one time extended towards the Indus. 
Te is the commonly received opinion, that south 
i ‘Aryans were first in tho 
Panjab and Kashmir. and afterwards in Sind, 
Guzerat, and Debli, and that the sent of Vedic 
power, faith, and learning was between the Janna 
the Indus. It is also admitted that the 
Vedic Aryans dwelt cbiely on the benks of tho 
Tndus and ita confluence, as high up as Kashmir, 
and aa low down as Catch and northeru Gujarat. 
‘hero fs nothing in history to show, nor is therein 
ce 


the 3} the races to the east of 
the Banger and of the Bay of Bengal anything to 








warrant the belief, that these Aryan immigrants 
erer advanced in 'mawes beyond their present 
Jocality in the northern parta of India, north of the 


‘Yindhya range. It is generally recognised that 
Mont of the Brahmans asd Kebatciye, come of the 
‘Yaisya Hindus, and all the Kayasth tribe, are 
Aryans; but that many of the Gopa or Ahir, of 
the Sad-Gope or Goals, the Gareri shepherds, sud 
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the agrioaltaral Kart and Lavi present forms 
anly approaching the Aryan typo. | Mr. (Sir 
corge) Campbell (p. 195); however, eaya that ia 
Sindestan the Aryan element has quite 
in feature over the aboriginal type, and me Estee 
Jntlon are almuost aa Aryan aa Keropean, but dark 
in okin, and usually smaller. He says (J.E.S.) 
that in the lower doob of Hindustan the Aryan are 
extremely numerous. 

Jn the Casmpur district tho majority of the 
cultivating ryots are Brahmans; an Shey largely 
entered the British armics, North of the Goga 
they are again numerous, and in Kasi or Benares 
aro still more so. South of Benares the Brahman 
is called Bamun or Bhaban, and Sit George 
Compbett supposes an intermixtore with the ab- 

In the swampy river-protected country 
of “Bengal Brahmans are quite the influential 
aoe teting “oflieos and’ lene: good-looking, 
intellectual, bat darker than the northern oF 
‘western Brabmans, 

There are many Vaisya Hinds in the Peninsula 
of India, whose almost diminutive form precludes 
the idea that they can be of the Aryan stock, 
although in the later Sanskrit writings Arya is 
applied to 9 Vaya or member of the thin ote, 

on the other hand, in the northern parts of 
Telingana aro many of the Sudra Hindus with 
forms of the Aryan type. But Profeasor Max 
Muller tells us (Lectures, p, 225) that in the lator 
tera edicage, thomame of Aryais dis 
a] inted to the three first castes,—the 
ree and Yi Yaieya as mea cpposed ee the 
or the Sudras, 
voana tt is laid down, "istic rein are aa 
the Brahmans, tho Kshatriyaa, and Vaisyas; for 
they are admitted to the sacrifices. They shall 
not speak with everybody, 
Brahman, the Ksbatriya, and 
should fall 





‘but only with 


the Vaisya, If 
into a conversation with a Suir, = 


bem ay #0 ano to another maa, “ Tel} this ‘Sera to 39° 


dia, amongst its Aryan tribes, is 
now inegely "Brakmanteal in ite religion. Cheva- 
lier Bunsen is of opinion (lii. p. 563) that about 
B.C. $100 or 8000 the Aryan power on the Indus 
appears to have been broken, in consoquence of 
some war with one of the surrounding kingdoms ; 
and from the latter date, India east of the Sutlej, 
2» to the extent of the Aryan conquests, adopted 
rahmaniera. From that time, the religious views, 
forma, and habits of 
doned by these Aryan inmigranta, and betwe 
B.C, 8000 to B.0, 190 they extended their Brah- 


Bactria were for ever aban- 








; devotes. 


ASAFGTIDA. 


Kashmir, and Afghanistan, most have become 
Mahowedaus. In British India, oat of its popula- 
1671 of nearly 200,000,000, the pereentage 
of Hindus was 78:01; of Mahomedans, 21-41; 
of Buddhists and ila eet Sikhs, “62; and 
Christiane, -47, a is atill partly Hinda, 
snd in pave oovapied by noe-Aryan aoa; but if 
British Tadia there are tribes of Rajput jdescont 
who profess the Mahomedan faith, — Wheeler’ 
Het, 6f India; Bunsen's Egypt, Wi. pp. 469, 487, 
499601, ond ‘iv. pp. 40, 487, 561° Prof,’ Maz 
Miller's Lectures, 0} Bp, 108, 201, 226, 229; Cal- 
cutta Review, 1859; Edinburgh Review. Sir 
George Camptell in Journ. Ethn, Soc.; Col 
Daiton's Ethn. of Bengal; Statistical Tables, 
1 


882. 
‘ARYA SIDDHANTA, a treatise on astronomy, 
composed by Arya Bhatta, of which there is a 
spurious copy. ‘There is some variation in the 
copies of this work preserved in Bengal and in the 
Karnatic, the former making the solar year Std, 
Bip. 170, 6, the latter 3684. 
lunar gy odical month, the former 294, 31, 
6p. 7e. 84, ete., and the latter 29d. 81g. 50v, aoe 
40s. 21, ‘ete.—-Captain Edward Warren's Kala 
Sashita, Sco Arya Bhatta; Sorya Siddbanta, 
ARZ. Aran. A representation, a petition ; aruz, 
rice ; also the earth. 

*ARZAL Hawn. Low, any inferior object; 
also applied to humble people; low caste calti- 
vatora on lands in northern Ind 

ARZAN. Pens. Panicum Italicum; millet. 

ARZAT. Anan, Cedar. 

ARZAT. Pans. Boerhaavia diffusa. 

ARZ-BEGE Pens. An aide-de-camp, Arzi, 
& petition. 

ARZRUM, or Erzerum, a pasbalik in Asiatio 





tion it 

















the Turkey, extending from lt, 6° 43' to 41°7/ 


a 39° 10' to 44° $0’ E. It is. a mountain- 

teat, aud treeless. The town is in lat 

20 N. Its population consists of Kurd, 

Persians, Armenians, Geor and Turks, and 

catimated from 25,000 to souls. It was 
taken by the Russians in 1828,—-MacGregor, 

AS. “Hixo, Myrtus communis, 
ASA, Hinp. A club carried by a Musalman 


ASA. Hixp. Hope. The Hindu goddess of 
hope, Ass, pl. Agen, Sansx., according to Bunsen, 
means ‘ existent,’ ‘Jiving ones,” in opposition to 
Wana, aivinitics of the air, 

ASA AHIR, a noted leader of tho Ahir tribe, 
who in ancient times gave his name to Asirghar. 





manical from the Sarsavati to the Doab. ASAF. Anap. Capparis spinosa. 
At a later the Brahmans became a learned ASAFCETIDA, 
body ; and the higher civilimtion of tho Brahman- Hiltith, 


ical Hindus is now indicated by the circumstance 


that in the Hindi, Bengali, Guj 
Yonguee, aud to some extent a Telugu, ‘in, vies 


and Pula, all words relating to acienoo, literntare, 






Shueng-gah, 





and mental refinement, alle that relate to an A Hing, 


vanced civilintion, and all words, 
ie aoa! aud the iovible world, are ia 

the hag maa ‘Brahmans; whilst all words 

that rete the ordinary arta of 

nature, the wante, and duties of a made 





and almost a eav are non- 
‘At present, in the balk of ryan 

hold to two great religions—Brahmanism and 

Zoroastrianism; and many followers of the Jain 


and Sikh beliefs are also of this race. In Persia, 


life, the face of belliferous 


roduct of the Ferula 
e Narthex naafootida, 
and has perhaps also the produce of other um- 


‘This gum resin is the 
seafcetida, @ eynonyin of 


ferous plants mixed with it, The plant is 
gn annual, and attains a height of 8 or No foet, 
It grows wild in the sandy and gravelly plans of 
ibe western parte of Afghaniotan, but shictiy in 

the Anardava and Helmand ;,also in the 
_neighbourboed of Herat, on the Hinde Kush at 
an elevation of 8000 fect; it is found growing in 
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the Dandan-Shekoh pass, and in Panji, in the 
valtey high up on the Sutiej river, and in the 
mountaine of Daristan spd Beluckistan. Moor 
oro?t tells us that the chief article of the commerce 
of Sykan beyond Bamian was asafoetida, of which 
sbout 200 maunds are gathered annually from 
plants that grow wild upon the mountains. Sir 
‘A. Burnes believed this plant to be the Siphinm 
of Alexander's historias. Four or five woeks 
after the new leaves have sprouted from the 
jonial root, which occurs in April, May, and 
Fane, many of the Kakarr tribo spread themselves 
over the country from Kandahar to Herat. The 
leaves are removed, and a trench 6 inches wide 
and deep dug round the root; three or four incisions 
are then made in the top of the root, and repented 
every third or fourth day, and while the white 
milky juice is exuding, which is for a week or 60, 
‘the root is covered over with dried leaves. Ac- 
cording to the size of the root, from a few ounces 
to two pounds are obtained from each root. The 
juico tarna yellow and hardens, in which state it 
ie put into hair bogs and exported, and it is met 
‘with in commeree in shapeless masses of 2 WAXY 
consistence, with small transparent brittle and 
white tears. The fracture is vitreous, at first 
white, and passing to red by contact with the air, 
—a property which distinguishes it from all other 
gum resins, It leaves are a8 greens in 
western Afghanistan; and the people eat ita whi 
inner stem, which attains 54 feet of height. Asa- 
foatida is often an ingrodient in the curries of the 
Hindu races of India. It is a powerful carminative 
and stimulant tonic. It prodaces @ sensation of 
heat, and increased secretion in the alimentary 
canal, with ernotation; and the urinary and genital 
organs seem to be sometimes materially excited. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 863; Dr. Mason; Poole's Sta 
istics; Hogo'y Veg. King, p. 887; Mr. Faulkner; 
Hh. p 3955, Cat, Cat Hzhib., 18625 
fed. p. 267 ; Pottinger's Travels, p. 
109; MacGregor's Afyhanison,p.89. See Ferula; 
also Narthex, 


ASAL. Turk. Honey. 

ASAL. An., Pens, Hivo. Principal, original. 
Asali Tus, in Kashmir, the undor fleece of the 
Himalayan Ibex, Capra Sibirica. It is woven into 
the fine cloth called 'Tusi. No wool is 20 rich, 60 
soft, or go full. Asal-us-Sus, the root of Gly- 
cirrhiza glabra. See Tusi; Ibex. 

ABALOO. Hinp, A ‘small plant cultivated 
about Ajmir; the seeds are heating, and promote 
the secretions; they are also taken in milk to 
strengthen the body; mnch used in masali for 
camels, To the taste they are bitter, and con- 
sidered to be heating.—Irvine, Gen, Med. Top. 

ASAM. Mazar, Tamarind frait. 

ASAMI, Hisp. A tenant, a hired servant, a 

valry trooper ; in the N.W. Provinces, » culti- 

tor ; these, in Oudh, are of two Finds, one with 

8 right to till or provide for tillage, and called 

*hapar-band, qaduni, Khud-kasht, manrusi, and 

dar ; the other, tenante at will, called Kach’ha 


ani, oF pabi kasht. 

ASAN. Savsx. “Terminalia alata, and T. to- 

mntosa; Mann, Briedelia spinosa. 

ASAN. One of the solar month. Seo Faali. 

j. Hip. A amall pile carpet to kneel 

ab prayer-timo; also a fo Fatiba 

ayer. Asnoa, SAxsx., a seat, from As, to ait; 

a third stage of Yoga, 

















ASBESTOS. 
ASANA PELA MARAM. Taw. Angely wood 
tree hirsuta. 


ASANYASATTA, in Sinhalese Buddhism, an 
unconscious state of being.—Hardy's Monachiem. 

‘ASA-PURNA, the Hicdu deity Hope. 

ASAR. Arad Relics. Asar-i-mubarak, or 
Asar-i-sharif, blessed or noble relies; amon; 
Mahomedans, relics of theit prophet, such as 
hair of his beard, ete. 

ASAR or Athar, Aras, The Ailin-ul-Atbar, the 
knowledge bow to trace footsteps in the desert of 
Arabia ; it is the Paggi of the Remuci, 

ASARK, the third Hindu solar month. It ia 
the first month of the rainy season, and conse- 
qnently of cultivation. 

SSARI POOLT MARAM. Tax, StiJago diandra, 

ASARUM EUROPEUM. L. Asarabacca. 









Assrun,. . . . Aman.) Tackir, Tuggur, . Hunn. 
Foal foot, ° . Eno. | Upana, - 2 BaNblr 
Cabsret, + Fx, |Mutricunjayyi, 1 T. 
Haselkraut, Gen. |Cheppa tataka, | 7 





‘The leaves and roots of this European plant are 
met with fo all the bazars of India; 40 to 60 
grains of the fresh plant infused in eight ounces 
of water act ag an emetic, in largo dozes ax 
cathartic: the powder of the leaves causes violent 
sneezing. Until the introduction of ipecacuanha 
puspoves fof which the South American drug ts 
for which the South American drug is 

Lt employed, and other virtues are attributed 40 
it. The dried plant is sold in the Indian bazara 
under the name of Asurun. Royle states, how- 
ever, that ail plant, called Tuggur, ia generally 
substituted for it, and the Asarun of the bazars 
Gardwickiy Wall = Osh pe 000; ogy Tage 
‘all. — ; » Vege 

fy Royle 





Kings; Birdwood's Bombay Droduots; 
jABARUE, a village in the Gujranwala teat 
of the Panjab, containing ruins it antiqui 
with two mounds from ah ancient stupa idanafed 
General Cunningham aa Tse Kia or Ta-Ki of 
iwen Theang, the capital of an extensive king- 
dom, Numbers of Indo-Scythio coins are annu- 
ally washed out of the soil after heavy rains. 
‘ASA-THOR. Stax, ‘Tho Lord Thor. Seo Es. 
ASAUOH, “Hino, Ceremonial uncleanness, 
ASAYB-WALA. Hixp. An inane person, 


demoniac. 

AS-BARG, also Aswarg. Hinp. Delphinium 

saniculefolium ; Datisoa eaunabina ; a yellow 
lye. 

ASBESTOS, amianthus, tremolite. 
Prb-bwuimuh, , Cur, | Sangi-Pamba,Pans.,Payy, 
Yengkisbibs: | a | oy tenhadatny | 

‘Common asbestos is found in several purts of 
India, largely in Salem nnd Mysore, and indur- 
ated asbestos abundantly. It is found in @ bed 
at Putes Marculpilly, near Rayalcherra, in the 
Cexied Districta, The tremolite variety is brought 
from Tai-nan-fa, in the northern part of Shan- 
tung, where there is» hill called Yang-k'i-shan. 
It ip supposed by the Chinese to stimulate the 
uterine ayetem. The silky aminatbus is found in 
Shan-si, Sech-u'en, and Shan-tang, and is used 
to make lemp wicks, fire-stones, fire-bricka, and 
crucibles. It oocurs in flat beds or veins above 
‘the Khost valley. It ia mid to be twisted into 
rope by the hill people of those parts. It is also 
found st Jalalsbad. [ta most curious property is 
indestructibility ata zed beat. On this account it 
‘utilised in Europe in'gas stoves. ‘The long and 


ASCESINES, 


silky fibres of amianthus have been employed in 
‘the manufacture of a fire-proof cloth. For ordi- 
sary paper from this mineral, the present market 
prices are too high. ‘The ancient Egyptians 
‘wrought it into a aoft and flexible material to be 
used as shrouds to burn their dead in. There ere 
several varieties of this fibrous stone. —Poicell’s 
Handbook; Econ. Prod. Panjab, p. 46: Smith. 
ASCESINES, one of the rivers of the Panjab 
as known to the Greeks, now called the Chenab. 
ASCETICS, amongst Buddhists, Christiana, 
Hindus, and Jains, have ever been numerous, 
thongh under # variety of rules. Siddartha, a 
prince, a married man with wifeand child, forsook 
all to follow the hfe which led to his attainment 
of 4 Buddha; and with Hindus and Buddhists of 
the present day such desertions of home and 
wife ‘and child are continually recurring. All 
Buddhist mouks of Burma, and many Hindu de- 
‘yotees, to obtain their daily food, perambulate the 
streets, walking rapidly, soliciting from no one. 
hree centuries after tho calling of the apostles, 
8t. Anthony led the first Christian monks to the 
wilds of the Thebaid; and the next migrati 
was taken by Pacomius to the island of Tabenne, 
St. Anthony ia supposed to have lived to the 
‘patriarchal age of 105 ; and before he died, in Oxy- 
michus alone, within ‘a very few years from tho 
foundation of the monastic community there, an 
‘assembly was held at which aa many as 10,000 female 
and 20,000 male ascetics were gathered together, 
Eunapius sseribes to the monks the overthrow of 
the anctent gods, and the revolation of religion in 
‘Rome and Constantinople. After once this great 





was accomplished, the monasteries became but, far from 


t statesmen of the 
laces in the state were 


in t fealty by thote who bed 
wervi most ea; in largest most 
Ainbitious orders. 


Amongst the Christian sects, the anachorets or 
anchorites avoided the intercourse even of those 
whohad renounced the world like themselves. Per- 

tual silence was added to other miseries which 
fea already been self-imposed; and even independ- 
ently of the famous Simon, who isolated bimaelf 
on & pillar, there were soon thousands of zeslote 
who lived for years without opening their lips in 
speech. Up to the 19th century there continue 
ascatic nets of Christians living in lone places, ag 
those of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai; and the 
priesta of the Romish wion abstain from 
marrying. Amongst Hindu devotees are several 
ascetic sects, but the more common are the 
various sects of the Goaain, Jogi, and Viragi or 
Sanyasi, who live in monasteries; and the Pan- 
arama, who live in the temples as the pujari or 
worshipping officials, also are celibates. Since 
2000 years, the Buddhists have both monks and 
nuns; Dr. Campbell gave a lt of tarelve monas- 
teries at Lhassa, inhabit A ama priests ; 
and in Ladakh there were 12,000 Lamas ina 
lation of 158,000 soula. Amongst the Buadbista, 
all the young men and all the Phoungye priests 
live in monasteries. Amongst the Jains, all the 
teachers are ascetics. Amongst the Mabomedans, 
some ere anchorets, trusting to chance gifts of 
food ; all the fabirs are mendicanta, bat the Kalen- 
dar darveah or dervis alone practise celibacy. One 
seet in the Dekhan voluntarily become eunucha, 
and drew like women, visiting the houses of 


a 

intag sebools forthe 
cwpire; and the high 
attained with moet f 
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Mahomedans on the birth of a son or daughter, 
and exacting a money dole. 
Some of the Hindu ascetics used to carry their 
savteriton to the extremes of bodliy_tortare, 
for years over a hot fire, or witl ‘open 
looking st the sun, exposed piping tinker} 
winter colds; naked, and maiming their persona 
by suspending heavy weights; holding their hands 
closed unti) the nails would grow through; hold~ 
ing their sms upright fll the joints became fixed, 
‘or lying on beds with iron spikes, or with iron 
collars 60 placed on their neck as to prevent repost, 
or making vows that they will not take food till 
‘they have accomplished some act of devotion or 
charity. Under British sway, all such classes 
are fast disappearing; few Europeans, and few 
natives even, have seen the more pretentious of 
them. Yet in 1866, in the Elephant cave of Ellora, 
a Hindu Viragi was sitting naked, smeared with 
aches (vibudhi), who had then o sat for five 
years. He was in robust health, with  sleck 
skin; yet the people believed that he abstained, 
from'food. Suliman, the Arab traveller, writing 
AD. 851, mentions that some Hindu ascetics go 
abont naked, wander in forests and mountains, 
live solely on herbs and fruita, stand naked with 
‘the face turned to the sun, with only a panth¢ 
akin as a covering; he mentions having seen a 
man standing #0, and on returning sixteen years 
afterwards, found him stili in the same posture. 
Col. Tod had reen one of these objects, self-con- 
dernned never to lie down during forty yearn, and 
there remained but three to complete the term. 
He had travelled mucb, was Jntell gant snd Tearned, 
having contracted the moroseness 
the reclusc, there was a benignity of mien and a 
suavity and simpticity of manner in him quite 
enchanting. He of his penance with no 
yainglory, and of its approaching term without 
any sensation, The resting position of this Druid 
Lean prea) was by means of a rope led 
rom the bough of @ tree, in the manner of » 
awing, having eross bar on which he rectined. 
The frst years of this penance, he said, were 
dreadfully “painful,—swollen limbs affected him 
to that degree that he expected death; but this 
impression had tong since worn off. ‘Even in 
this there is much vanity;’ and it would be a 
nice point to determine whether the homage of 
man or the approbation of the divinity most sus- 
tains the energies under such appalling discipline. 
Even yet, amongst the Hindu community, the 
dehests of such ascetics are secondary only to 
those of the divinity, whose organs they are 
deemed. Liko the Druids of the Celta, the vana- 
purust jogi, from the glades of the forest (vena), 
or recess in the rocks (gophn), issue their oracles 
to thoee whom chance or design may conduct to 
their solitary dwellings. It is not surprising that 
the mandate of such beings pores compulsory on 
the itious Rajput. We do not mean those 
= i soeton who wander bout India, and are 
objects disgusting to the eye, but the genni 
fogi-—he who, aa the term importa, mortifes the 
fak till the wants of humanity are restricted 
erst to what nafioe to unite muntger with episit; 
and comprehended the mystic 
orks, and pored over the eystems of philascpiy, 
‘until the influence of maia (illusion) hag 
perhaps unsettled his understanding, or whom the 
Tales of his sect have condemned to penance and 
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solitade,—a penance so severe, that we remain 
astonished at the perversity of reason which can 
submit to it;—to these, the Druids of India, the 

ince and the chieftain resort for instraction.— 

Uiot's Hist. of India; Tod's Rajasthan. Sco 
‘Aghora; Anthropophagi; Buddhism ; Darvesh ; 
Fakir; Hindu; Jogi; Nastaui; Sanyasi; Viragi 

ASCHARA. Sansx, According to Menu, the 
syllable O'M. All rites ordained in the Veda, 
oblations to fire, and solemn sucrifices, etc., pass 
away; but that which paseeth uot away ia the 
syllable O'M, hence called Aachara, since it is the 
symbol of God, the Lord of crested beings. See 
Gayatri; Hinda; O'M. 

SCIDIADZ, a family of the mollusca, of the 
class Tunicata or Tunicaries, The Ascidiade 
have five genera, viz. Molgnia, Cynthia, Pelonza, 
Chelyosma, and Holtenis, See Mollusca; Tunicata. 

ASCLEPIACEE. Several genera and many 
species of this natural order of planta occur 
in south-eastern Asia, in Arabia, China, Japan. 
‘There are upwards of 220 species in India, 
Geylon, and the Archipelago, fifty in the Hima- 
Jaya, tho Khaasya hills, and’ Assam. The more 
important are the Dogbanes,—Pergularia odora- 
tistima, Tweedia, Cryptostegia grandiflora, Cynan- 
chum, Marsdenia tenacissima, Stapelia Baffonia, 
‘Gymnema lactiferum ; Tylophora asthmatica, Seca 
mona mutica; Calotopie gigantea; Hoye Sarco- 
tobus  Hiolostemme, cmideamen. ‘The roots of 

whole order appear to be a rulating, 
fund scime ‘of tbe, aa Tylopbora aatkmatica aad 
Secamone emetica, are employed as emeties. The 
Sowcpant of Gnylat; os Kidahens yaaks is the 
Gymnoma lactiferum. Species of Cynanchnm act 
as purgatives. The leaves of Solenostemma argel 
are used in Egypt for aduiterating senna. Sevoral 
species yield caoutchouc, whilst others afford 

‘indigo. "Many species of the genus aaclepias hen 

now been classed by other authors 


genera, 
tA. soida, Roxb, and A. aphylla, Korb, syn, of Sarco 
broviatigoa, Werht ae 


Av annularia, Hush,’ and A. oonvolvalaoea, Herb., 

©“ Heyne, syns. of Holostemma Rheedli, Spr, 

A outhmation, Zozb., A. mbescens, Wall, and the A, 
vomitoria, Koen,, ayn. of Tylophors axthmaati 

AL ochinata, Row),, yn, of Demin extenm, FR, Brown, 

A ten, Witld,, aya. of Calotropis gigantea, Brown, 


©, provers 
A guiophilia, Zosd., ayn, of Pentatropla micro. 
¥ d . 
A. ponddla, ‘Rorb., and A. Rheedi, 7, and 4., sya. 
Hoya poudula, Wight and Arnott. 
A. montana, Hozb., yn, of Gymnems tingens and 


, Roxb. 
A. pooudosara, var. latifolia, Roxb, syn. of Hemi- 
Indious, R. Brow 


terms R. Brown. 
touscimima, Hozb, and A tomentoss, Herb., Af 
, of Marade iasims, W. and A, ios 


and 
lenis tenaci 














tinctoria, Bozd., syn. of Pentatropis microphy! 
W. and A., aod ‘ot Marndenia ‘inoteds, R oon 
Boxb., syn. of Gymnema sylvestre, Spr, 


Many of the species possess powerful medi- 
‘einal properties, and others sre handsome border 
}flowers, and worthy of caltivation ; the buds of 
j A. stipttaces are eaten by the Arabs, The whole 
plant of A aphylla may be eaten. Calotropis 
gigantea is poisonous. smitky sap of A. lacti- 
fers i said to be used as food, while the 
juice of A. laniflora and A. procera is acrid 

itating, and is used with butter and lard saan 





ASHARA. 


cintmentfor itch; while that of A. procera is a 
to hides for removiug the hair before tanning. 
As flowering plants, the genus thrives well in any 
good lightscil, requiring room to spread and show 
their blossoms. They are readily grown from seed, 
which are produced in abundance. A. Currasi” 
viea, Linn., ia the wild or bastard ipecacuanba, 
Tadian root or yellow milkweed, and the kakindi of 
the Hindus. It is a native of the West Indies, but 
now found in most parts of tropical America and 
India, aud is cultivated in China as a flow 
plant; it ia a pretty little annual, with « ama 
saffron and coloured flower, and is quite 
common in the Tenssserim a Frovincs The root 
is emetic is so user e Negroca of the 
Weet fades The juice is mada into a syrup, and 
is used as a vermifage.— Williams’ Middle King- 
dom Hing. Cyo.; Rosh, i Voigt; Rildll; WV. fe 
ASEES. Ho. A form of Hindu benediction, 
only bestowed by women and priests. It is per. 
formed by clasping both hauds over the pervon's 
head, and waving over him a piece of silver or 
other valuable, which is bestowed in charity. Tha 
‘Tamil people ‘similarly 
head around a sick man. Thia is » very ancient 
ceremony, and 1 called Nachravali, Col. 
frequently had a large salver filed with silvor 
coin waved over his head, which was handed for 
distribution amongst his ‘attendants, It is most 
appropriate from from whom also he had 
hia performed by their proxies, the family priest or 
female attendants. It resembles in form the Maho- 




























medan rite called Bulain Lena.—Rajasthan, i. 618. 
ASFIDAJ. Aran. White lead. 
AS-GANDH, Sansx., Deka. Physalis somni- 


fera and Adbatoda vasica ; roots medicinal. 

ASGRUR, a town in the Panjab, on the Indus, 
where there are gold washings. 

ASHAAR, a son of Joktan. Seo Joktan. 

ASHAB, Anas. Companions of Mahomed. 
The Astuwanat-ul-Ashab, the Column of the 
Compentore, whose graves are at the E) Bakia, 

-i-Kuhaf, é.e. Companions of the Cave, the 
Seven Sleepers.—Burton’s Pilgrimage, pp.801, 896, 

ASHADAH PURVA, Saxsx., the 20th, and 
Ashadah Uttara, the 21st, lanar mansions, alao the 
4th lunar month, Also the $d solar month, Hinda 
denomination, when the aun i in the sigu Midhuna 
IL, ausweriug to the Tamil month Audi. 

‘Ashadi Ekadasi is the eleventh of the light half 
of the month Ashad, and is dedicated to Vishna, 
Tt falls about the 12th July, and refers to the 
sammer solstice, and on this feast day commences 
the night of the god Visbuu, during which he 
for four months on tbe serpent Sesha— 
‘arren's Kala Sankita.. 
















tribut erally imposed on land within reach 
Of runaing water or seams of i tion, A land 
ean be subject both to Ashr and Khiraj at the 
same time. Seo Khiraj. 

"ASHARA, from Arabio ‘ashr,’ a tenth part, 
meaning the first ten days of tho Mahacram, 
or the ceremonies observed daring that part 
of the month. Houses are appropriated, in 
which the Mahomedans of India set up aiams, 
‘Taboots, Shah-nasheens, Boorag’s, ete., aud some- 
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ASHARBA. 


times eoreenn made of mica Thess pices are 
called the Asher Khans (ten-day house); 
Taseea Khana (the house of mourning); and 
Astana (a threshold or fakir’s residence). In 
Upper Hindustan, opulent Mabpmedans erect an 
bara, and the Shiah Mahomedans generally 
follow a similar practice. They are dedicated to 
thecommemorationof the deaths of Ali and hissons. 
‘The Ashar Khana, or the Ten-Day House, is 
a ‘the Shiah eéct the Imambara, the Imam 
't is a building in which the Shiah sect 
Love A pit and Kindle fires in it, At night the people 
fence across the fire with sticks and is, and 
circle round it, calling ont, ‘Ob, Ali! noble Hasan ! 
noble Hnasin! bridegroom! alas! friend! stay, 
stay!’ eto. They form themselves in circles, and 
beat themselves with chains in the most frantic 
manner, The women repeat a funeral eulogium, 
and the mulvis read the Rouzat-us-Shabidaa, The 
bier, the banners and insignia, used at the Mehar- 
ram, are lodged in it——Herliots. 
ABHARBA. Savsx. 
named from the stellar mansion Asharba. 
ASHARY or Achary, in Malabar, the carpenter 
caste, who, in common with the brass-founder, 
‘and iron smiths, continue the practice of 
lyandry, but in. civil inheritance follow from 
father to son, and not the old Italian practice 
of maternal descent, descensus ab utero. The 
elder brother marries, and the wife is common 








to all the brothers, If a junior wish to marry, 
he must live apart hi get Uy ae business eh 3, but. 
it any of his y ors reside with him, 


his wife is contwon to them. Bee Polyancry. 
'ASHAZAI, a section of the Tliazai Yusufzai, 

who inbabit # portion of the plain of Buner, weat 

of the Daulateni.—AfacGr. Li. 108; N.W. Fr. 
ASHBUTCHEGAN. Aran Csstor} civet, 








ASHES, 

Bak, «> + HD. | Samboot, Tam, 
Ibamuam, |. “SANSK, Boodida: Vitodi, | Tax. 

Troouoot Oondi, . ‘Tam. 





‘Wood ashes aro uscful for cleaning metals; 
enclosed. ina tag, and dusted through ¢ 
striking it on a knife-board, it is a 
tate for bath-brick for cleating knives. Balle of 
cowdung ashes are sold in the bazars of British 
Tadle or cleaning military appointments and beam 
‘mountings of harness, ute. In commerce, the term 
applies to such vegetables as the alkaline salta are 
extracted from.—Mr, Rohde, MSS, 

‘A-SHET. Bunx. ‘Shame, eensitivencss of thefr 
honour. Burmese often commit suicide for trifling 
causoa; for thie, Burmee girl disnppointed in love 


eee UI-BILAD, » geographical book 
Toit Haual Te wan elvo eal Kitebucl-Maralk Ashendon 
Pre Maralik. ‘the suthor's same wae Mabomed 
Abu-I-Kasin. He was a native of Baghdad, 
which he left a.m. 881, a.p, 943, and, after travel- 
Ting through all the existing Mahomedan 
he returned to it A.R. 858, or A.D. 968, and went 
to Africa 976.—H. Eliot, 

ASHKANIAN, written also Ashganian, a name 
given by the Persians to a number of 
who followed after Alexander. They are 
Arsacidte of the Greeks, and are also described 
ae the Muluk-ul‘Tawait.’ See Arsacide; Persian 


MAS SnA, i in Hindu satronomy, the asteriam 
of the serpent. 


This Hindu month is Benc., 


ASHTA. 


ASHOK. Sansx. Jonesia asoca, Tam, Ter- 
mipalia longifolia ; T. tomentosa. 
ASHOO-KUCHOO, "Brxc. 


quorn 
‘ASHPAUL. Matar. Lougan, 


Colocasia anti- 
Nophelium 


the Book of Victories, An. 848 (A.D. 1444).— 
Ouseley's Travels, fi. p. 891. 

‘ASHRAF, Anane Hixp, Pens. Noble, Tn 
Bebar and Hindustan, cultivators, both Hindu 
and Mahomedan, who consider thenuclvea soldiers 
and gentiomen, and are avoree to manual Jaboar, 

"ASHRAFT, a gold coin of India, no longer 
current, value'15 and 16 rapees, called a gold 
‘mobur.” Beo Silver Cotnage. 

‘ASHRE, A grove; the, groves in which the 

anolent Satmeans worahippod——De Bode, 

‘ASH-SHORA. —-?" Limonia pentaphylla ? 

Giycoumis pentaphyli 

‘ASH-SHUFAAH, An, the Mahomedan ‘ right 
of pre-emption,” is» murvival of the carly stage 
of ‘society Known as the village community, 
The early village waa simply an’ association Of 
pemons-arually blood relatives--banded together 
Tor mutual assistance, Out of this aroue various 
prveges sed dati, and tyog the forme the 

of pre-emption.” In Germany the righ i 
shes by Won Mancey, in hi Dosfceraanstg to 
have extended not only to houses and lands, but 
ton proce af ih, Sin Tay wage 

roperey cannot be divided without the coma 
Peal the members of the ful an 
plaoas, ofall the village heritors. ‘The right of p 
Emption was exercised by the Hebrow nexb af kin, 
of gosl}” and the feeling that prompta the rule 
{2 indlcothd in Barckhardt's remark, that in Arabia 
2 monn veunlly marriea his deceased brother's wito 
in onder to keep the fumily property together. 

ASHITA, Saar. Fight. ‘Anta bias th cht 
pon of the ompass, inclading the 

“Aahta, the bom of the Agaseah Soibo of Hindu 
cultivators, exhumed and taken by their near rela- 
tives to the Ganges. See Agareah. 

‘Ashtarbhogam, in Hinda'law, the eight. pro- 
dncis ta be © be eered of an estate, viz. the Siddhi, 

Sadhya, the produce of such land? 

Peahana, uncatiivated land Focks, mincraa, ete, 

Nikaiers, property deposed on land Nidhi, 

‘Jalamritata, waters and their pro- 

ductes Aisin, sotual privileges and. ‘Agu 
prospective rights and privileges — Wilson. 

vaa-tha Det Ere eight banded goddess, 

ff waning on the back of Rend 

‘Aahtadasha-bhuja ‘Devi, the eighteon-banded 
goddess who d Mabesha. 

“Ashta Lali, the eg forma of Laks 

‘Ashtamatrike, according to tho Tantra, eight 
divine mothers,” They are represented ench with a 


shila on ber 
vanga Danda; Dandawat, a Hindu reve- 
rental snl salutation, consisting of the tion of 


Torkel Sew tay, Kao, sod t parts—the 
hands, knees, and ineteps of the 

ee oe eed: 
Ashta Saharizka, a book on Buddhism. Sea 


‘Prajna, 
"Ashta Vas, the cight Vasn chiefa the 
igl among 
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ASHTAGRAM. 


Achtaka, & book or chapter of the Vedas, a series 
of which farme a Sakta Gee Aryan ; Veda. 

ASHTAGRAM, a revenue division of the Mysore 
Kingdom, comprising the districta of Mysore and 
Hasson. 


ASHTI, in the Dekban, 90 miles S.E. of Ahmad- 
noggur, the site of the battle with the Inst Baji 
Reo, 20th Febroary 1818. The mean height of 
the village is 1460 feet. 

"ASHTOLA, also Sungadeep island, is a small 
desolate island on the Mekran cost, in lat. 25° 7° 
N. and Jong. 68° 40", called Karnina? by Nearcbas; 
the Asthe of Ptolamy, Asthi-lat of the Arabs, 
and called by the Indians Satadwip or Sata island, 
alzo Astuln and Kali. It isa breeding place of the 
turtle. Tt was much to by the Jussi 
pirates. — MacGregor. 

ASHTORETH, Arrarrs, was the principal 
female divinity of the Phoenicians, as Baal was 
their principal male divinity. Her worship seems 
to have gone with the Phoenicians to all their 
colonies. Astarte of the Syrians, Ishtar of the 
Babylonians, Ken of tho Egyptians, Hera of the 
‘Assyrians, Venus of the Greeks and Romans, the 
Myletta of the Arabs, and Darga of the Hindus, 
are ail ono and tho same divinity, with modifica 
tions to suit the views of the diferent nations 
who followed the worship of the female generative 
Principle, The worship was based on a physio- 

fogical theory. ‘The Hindu Durga erect 
upon a lion and holds a serpent in her hand, os 
docs Ken in the Egyptinn tablet, or Hera in ‘the 
rina bae-reliefs, See Astarte ; Mother. 
TREE, 
. + han. | Oren: os ee Hep 
+ » OHI, | Ornus, . . . . Lar 

‘The genus Fraxinus; two species grow in the 
Western Himalays,—F. floribunda, or large ash, 
and F, xanthylloides, or orab aah. In the Mehra 
forest, near Abhotaband, Hasora, and in the 
valley of the Sutlej, there is abundance of yew 
and olive, and a considerable quantity of box ‘and 
ash, the aah and olive near the river, but the 
and yew on the higher slopes, 2000 feet or more 
above the Sule}. The larger ash and yew are 
much estoemed for jampan poles, hefts, and tool 
handles, ete. ; and the larger, in colour, grain, and 
toughness, resembles the English ash, and makes 
good walking-sticke. Some species of aah are 
Temarkable, ike the sugar maples, to which in 
some respects they are allied, for the swectneas of 
their sap, which, on concreting by exposure to 
the san, ia known as manne. To the two species, 
F, rotundifolia and F. florifera, and probably 
also to other species, we owe the manna of the 
droggista." The wood of the common 
, Fraxinus execelsior, Z., ia the toughest and 
moat elastic British timber, greatly valued by the 
cart and wheel wright, cooper, machine frame- 
work and agricultural implement makers, and was 
in request in olden time for spears. Ornus flori- 

the flowering ash tree, grows in the moun- 
tains of the sonth of France, and F. rotundifolia 
(Ornus rotandif 


lia), the round-leprod mama seh 
trea, is @ native of Calabria and Sicily. 

insect tree of 

ica of ash; 


ina, Mr, Fortune found, is a 

an t grows abundantly on the bank 
ponds and canals in the province of Che-kiang. 
Mr M-Gartes of Ningpo gave him some beantifal 
specimens of she insect upon the branches 
thia tree, This insect, Ob’u of 



























ASIA. 


bas been named Coccus pela by Mr, Wostwood. 
‘When fally developed on the trees, they seam as 
if covered with flakes of snow. ‘The wax is an 
article of great value in Chinese commerce, and 
a small portion is exported. It ia an excellent 
timber tree.—Fortune's Residence, p. 146; Cal. 
Cat. Ex., 1862 ; Cleghorn, Panjab Report ; Royle, 
Him, Bot. p. 266 ; @' Shaughnessy, p. 484 ; Smith. 

ASHWA GANDHA. ‘Beno.’ Physalis som- 
nifera, var. P. fexuose, Necs. 

ASHWERTHA, Bexa., also Ashwuth, Uro- 
stigma religiowum, Mig. 

ASI was the term aprlied to the Gete, Yeut, 
Yuti, or Jut, when they invaded Scandinavia and 
founded Jutiand. The Asi seem to have been a 
northern race with several divisions, some of 
hich sppear to have been, conquered by. the 
Egyptian king, Seti in. Colonel Tod considers 
that Scandinavia wae occupied by a tribe of the 
Asi. He says that the Suevi or Sivones erected 
the colebrated temple of Upsala, in whieh they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden, and Friya, 
the triple divinity of the Scandinavian Asi. He 
regards the Asi and the Hindu race of Aswa as 
the same, and to have been descendants of Deo- 
mida and Bajsewa, who spread over the countries 
on both sides of the Indus, and probably gave 
their nawe to Asia. Asi in said by Remusat to 
have been applied by the Chinese almost pro- 

Iy to the nations between the Jaxariea 
gpd Oxo, an far gouth ns Samarcand, snd in one of 
juotations it is aj toa people ot rf 
ae ae eacer tonebinct Gckbecd ter pela 
considers the Aci or Aaisnl nomades who took 
Bactria from the Greeks, tobare been Soytbians of 
‘Azee, who overpowered the Greek dynastios in 

fiana and Northern Bsctria between 140 and 


ion of that 
part of the Old World which may be noticed in 
ibs Cyclopedia, may be indica 8. of 
Sibert. Traralling from the B. of, Bengal to 
Herat, we find S. Aria everywhere bounded on 
the N. by a chain of mountains, which is covered 
with perpetual snow for almost the whole of that 
extent, and from which all its great rivers appear 
toissus, This chain commences near the Brahma- 
wutra, and rans nearly N.W. os far as Kashmir. 
uring this part of its course it is called the 
Himalaya, from Hima, the Sanskrit for snow, and 
alaya, abode. From Kashmir its general direo- 
tion is a little to the S.W., as far as the high 
mowy of Hindu Kush, nearly N. of Kabat. 
Frou thia peak its height dirctnisher, it no longer 
‘woars perpetual snow, and is soon sfter lost in a 
of mountains, which stretch in length from 
Exba ‘almost to Herat, and comapy mare than 
two degrees of latitude in their breadth. Some 
issue from this mass on the W., and extend 
go far into Persia as to justify, if not completely 
to establiah, the opinion of the ancienta, w! 
connected this range with Mount Caucasus on the 
‘From Keshmir to the 
@ whole range ia known by the 
. From thenee to the meridian 
of Herat the mountains have no general name 
the natives, but ut "ATO was 
among but that of Pr 
long applied to them by E 
The principal range of 
‘conspicuous from Beotria and the borders of 
India, and is seen from places far off in Tartary. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Elphinstone says that the ridge of Imaus or 
Himalaya is seen from a distance of 150 and 
‘even 250 miles. The Paropamisan chain, which 
bounds the Kohistan on the W., extends $50 
miles from E. to W. and 200 from N. to S. The 
whole of this is a maze of mountains; and 
though it affords a habitation to the Aimak and to 
Hazara tribes, it is ao difficult of access and 80 
little frequented, that no precise accounts of its 
geography are to be obtained. It is certain, 
however, that the Hindu Kush range is there no 
Tonger 80 lofty as to be conspicuous among the 
mountains b; qth it is aurrounded, and that 
no continued line of perpetual snow ean an; 
more be traced, The eae half of this ‘devel 
region is inhabited by the Hazara, and is cold, 
ragged, ‘and barren; the level spots are little 
Itivated, and the hills are naked and abrupt. 
‘The western part, which belongs to the Aimak, 
though it haa wider valleys and is better culti- 
vated, is still a wild and poor country. The 
northern face of these mountains has a sudden 
descent into the province of Balkh; their acclivity 
is less on their other extremities, except perhaps 
on the W. or 8.W. On the N.W. they seem to 
sink gradually into the plain which borders on 
the desert. The slope of the whole tract is 
towards the W. To the N. of this, extending 
eastwardly and to the W., are the elevated plai 
of Tartary, the Asiatic dominions of Russia, 
Chinese Tartary, and China, and the regions occa- 
ied by several Turkoman nations; to the 8. 
Todia, with its two peninsulas and its archi- 
on the E., with the dominions of Persia, 
of Torkey in Asia, also Asia Minor, and the 
peninsula of Arabia, on the W. fodia, 
ASIATIC SOCIETIES are found in almost 
orory country of Europe, 
presidency towns of India. Most of them publish 
journals. That of Bengal in Calontta was insti- 
tuted by Sir William Jones on the 15th Janu- 
ary 1784, during the administration of Warren 
Hastings, who became its patron, with Sir Williem 
Jones and Charles Wilkins on the committee. 
‘Their Researches concluded with its 20th volame 
in 1839, but were continued in the Journal of the 
fame tociety. Since the formation of this society, 
every Governor-General of India has held this 
office, with the exception of several years when 
the Governors-General were the presidents of the 
society. Even Warren Hastings was for a few 
meetings president of the association. The Royal 
Asiatic Society of London was founded by retired 








members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
it founded, in ite tura, the branches at Bombay 
and, in 1843, in Ceylon. In 1819 the Madras 
branch was aflliated, and produced Transactions 


and a Journal. 

ee ae oe 
Mahar a fae Ee 
‘one species of which has been domesticated (sea 
Ams). The wild ass of Cutch, the Gorkhar, isknown 


to exist in those western parta of India (see Equus 


onager), and another in Tibet (Equue hemionns, 
Pallas, the kiang. A third, Aginas hemippua, Ir. 
Geof, inhabits Syria, Mesopotamia, N. Arabia, 


ia the wild nas of the Hebrew Bible. In 
‘Africa, the wild sssea are known aa the zebras 


and in each of the an 


ASOF JAH. 
and Asinus quagga, the quagga of the 


Capa of Good ; A. Burchelli, Gray, 

(0 BRACHYOTUS or Otus. brachyotus, 
short-eared owl, of Europe, Asia, Africa, N. and 
3, America, ia migratory, and common in India. 
‘A. otus, Otus valgaris, long-cared owl, of Europe, 
Ni Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia, N. America} 
in India, confined to the Himalaya. 

ASIR, an Arab tribe, of whom the Berckede 
are a branch. The Berekede aro eaid to allow 
strangers to visit their wives, like the Jakuri 
Hazara. 


ASIRGARE, a strong fortress situated on an 
isolated hill in the Satpura range, height 850 feet 
from the base and 2300 feot above the sea level, 
in lat, 21° 28° 19" N., long. 76° 20' E. It wana 
stronghold of a Shepherd race, from one of whom, 
Asa Ahir, it obtained its name. It was occupied 
afterwards by Rajputs, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the pootry of that race, but Ala-ud- 
Din took it from the Chauhan tribo, 4.D. 1295. 
It fell into the hands of the Faruki princes of 
Kandesh about a.p. 1400, and was by them 
greatly strengthened, the lower fort called Malai- 
garh having been entirely constructed by Adil 
Kban 1, the fourth of the dynasty, Asirgarh 
was frequently the safe retrent of the Faruki 
rincea when their territory was invaded by the 

ifferent independent Mahotnedan kings of Gujerat 
and the Dekhan, It remained in their possession 
for 200 years, till, in A.D. 1600, Akbar, emperor 
of Debli, conquered Mulwa and’ Kandesh, taking 
‘the last of the Farukis, Bahadur Khan, in Asir- 
after a siege. It fell into the hands of the 
fabrattas, but in 1808 it yielded to the Britinb. 

‘ASKA, a town in India, in Int. 84° 42’ E. and. 
long. 19°°36" N. It ie in the district of Ganjam, 

‘sugar is its chief product, 
SKALANDA, a town mentioned by the 
ancient Arabic writers; has been snpponed to be 
the Alexandria built at the conflaenco of the 
Acesines with the Indus But it was also called 
‘Askalanda Usa, and may be the Uchh of modern 
times. —Elliot. 

ASKALON lies to the westward of the road to 
Gaza, and near the sea. It was once a satrapy of 
the lorda of the Philistines, but at the present 
day is without a single inbabitant within ite 
walla Askalon was taken by the crasadere, who 
strengthened the fortifications, but it was subae- 
quently retaken by Salah-ud-Din, who destroyed 
the works made by the Christians. — Robinson's 
Travels, i. p. 22, 














ASKHAR Anas. Jatamanai; lemon grass. 
ASKUTA. Pans. Ribes leptostachium. 
ASLESHA. Saxsx. The mansion, sign, or 


asterism of the serpent, called also Sarpa. 
ASMAN. Pars. The sky, the seven firma- 
menta of Mahomedan belief. 
ASNEA. Maun. Felie pardus, Linn.; the 


larger panther. 

"AEOF JAH,» ttle of the founder of the prosent 
dynasty of Hyderabad in the Dekban, henoe their 
title Asof-Jahi; another of their titles in Nizam of 
the Dekhen, His name was Chin Kilich Khan, 
son of Ghazi-nd-Din Khan, of a respectable Tork 
fumily. Father and son both served as officers 
of b, and distinguished themselves; and 
Chin Kilich Khan subsequently perved ander 
Jahandar Shoh, Bahadur Bhah, Forokbeir, and 
‘Mukammad Shah. Ho was viceroy of the Dekhan, 
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from which, during the reign of Muhammad Shab, 
he pras removed to be governor of Malwa, whore 
be/revalted April 1720, and seized Asirgarh. At 
#prangsbad be defeated Dilawar Khan, a Syud 

Barr’h, who had been sent against him from 

Hindustan ; and at Ballapur, in Berar, he defoated 
‘Alam Ali, another Syud, who fell in the action. 
In January 1722, he returned to Debli to take up 
the office of vizit. After a few months, he was 
sent against Haidar Kali, governor of Gujerat, of 
which he took posseasion, and again returned to 
Dehli; but in October 1728 (Maharram 1136) he 
resigned his office and marched off to the Dekhan, 

(ter defeating Mubaraz Khan, who fell in 
battle, he resumed possession of his Dekban 
territory (October 1724), from which time he 
was virtually independent of Dehli. He was with 
his troopa at the battle of Karnul (4.D. 13th 
Febrnary 1739), in which Nadir Shah totally 
routed the imperial troops, but Asof Jah took no 
part in the action, alleging want of orders. A 
story became current that the invasion of Nadir 
Shah was on the invitation of Asof Jah and 
Saadst Khan, and that the loss of the battle was 
concerted between these chiefs. Asof Jah was 
sent by Muhammad Shah, after the battle, to tender 
submission and arrange temas. Asof Jah was 
recalled trom Debli a.p. 1741, by the revolt of 
his second son, Nasir Juog; and when that was 
suppressed, he was involved in disturbances, in the 
subordinate government of Arcot, till his death, 
in June 1748 (a.m, Jomadi-us-Saui 1161). His 
death led to contentions among his sona, chiofly 
occasioned by the French and British in their 
strivings for supremacy in 8. India,—Kiphin- 
stone, pp. 639, 645. 

ASG. The last day of this Hindu month 
ushers in the Hindu winter (sard rit). On this 
day nothing but white vestments and silver 
(chandi) ornaments are worn, in honour of the 
toon (Ohandra), who gives his name to tho 

“Pale and common drudge 
‘Tween man and man.* 
An interealary month is the mode followed by 
Hindus to adjust the annual seasons, their ordi- 
nary calculations being by lunar months, and sach 
are catled lunar, At Udaipur, on the Asoj, there 
ig a procession of all the Rajput chiefs to the 
Chougan, and on their retarn a fall court ia held 
‘in the great hall, which broaks up with 'obeisance 
to the lamp’ (jote ka moojra), whose light each 
roverences. When the candles are lit at home 














‘on this day, every Rajpat, from the prince to the 
Sher of SE Ca Sans ee 
wl 





en, cloth, should worship his tutelary 
, and feed the priests with sugar and milk. 
—Tod't History of Rajasthan, 

ASOK, Tat, in the south of India, is the 
natne of the Guatieria longifolia, 

ASOKA, Sansk., from a, not, and soka, 
sorrow, is the Jonesla asoka, Hozb., which yields 
@ beautifal flower divervified with orange, acarlet, 
and bright yellow tints, and is consecrated to 
Siva, as the fotua flower, called kamala or padma, 
ia to Vishou and his wife Lakshmi; a sweet 
wented jasmine (J. undulatam) to Vishnu and 
maperd oes, Tandinen, ib ofered othe 

» Lxora bandhw 
shrines = of Viskn sad . 
cadamba, a stately trea, yields, in Hindu belief, 
the holiest Sower ia Todiay Sir W. Jones obecrves 





Siva; and the Nancles and 


ASOKA. 


‘that the vegetable world scarcely exhibita a richer 
sight than an Asoka tree in full bloom. It is 
about as high as an ordinary che tree. The 
Sowers are “ery jnge, and beaut iy diversified 
with tints of low and of bright orange, 
which form Parity of shades ples ity to the 
age of the blos.om. In spring, it bears beautifal 
red blossoms. The Asoka being sacred to Siva, it 
1s planted near his temple, It grows abundantly 
in Ceylon. In some places in India i is more 
esteemed than at others. Women bathe in some 
holy etrearas with the blossoms fioatiug in it 
Hindos say that the contact of the stem of the 
Asoka tree with the foot of a woman of superior 
‘beauty, makes it blossom. This treo is often 
alluded to in the drama of the Hindus. In the 
Toy Cart, Maitreya, describing a garden, says, 
‘Here the Asoka tree, with ita rich crimson 
blossom, shines like a young warrior bathed in 
the sanguine shower of the furious fight.’ Captai 
D. L. Richardaon (Flowers and Flower Gardens, 
p. 189) says tho flower is eaten by young Hinda 
women ais peetlee. The oleae nea 
changes duri velopment. mm they fires 
expand, they ‘are of & beautiful orange colour, 
gradually changing to red, forming a variety of 
beautiful shades, Coleman says that men and 
women of all classes ought to bathe, on a par- 
ticular day, ia eome holy stream, ially the 
Brahmaputra, and drink water with buds of the 
Asoka floating in it. Sita is said to have been 
confined in a grove of it while in captivity by 
Ravana; other legends say sho was confined in 
7 or bonse, called “Asokwan. — Coleman's 

fythology ; Lady Fauthinnt’s Chow-Chow ; Razb, 
li. 218; Michardson's Flowers and Flower Gar- 
dens; Williams’ Story of Nala, p. 117. 

ASOKA, grandson of Chandragnpta, or Sandra- 
cottas, began to reign Bc. 255-6, and for the 
next fow years he was styled the ‘Furious’ 
Immediately on his father's demise, he seized the 
government, and gnve orders for the slaughter of 
all bis brothers save Tishyx, who was born of the 
same mother, and immediately applied his whole 

ies to the achievement of military glory. 
fn the short space of four yenzs, he redvoel 16 
whole of N. India from the mountaina of Kashmir 
to the banks of the Nerbedda, and from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay’ of Bengal. He 
afterwards became a convert to the Buddhist 
religion. His conversion occurred B.c. 257, and 
thenceforward be was known ag the ‘Pious ;" but 
in his conversion be carried hia fiery character 
into his new faith, and in four years compelled 
the whole of N. India, from the mountains of 
Kashmir to the banks of the Nerbedda, and from 
the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal, to 
receive his own Buddhist views. He distributed 
at the chief cities of India the relics of 
Sakys, which had been collected by Ajatasatra 
and deposited in one large stupa at Rajagriha, 
se el crested a Gros number of Vitara, oF 
Buddhist monasteries, He also issued numerous 
edicts, which be engraved on massive rocks and 
stone pillara or colamns, evidently in imitation of 
Egyptian obeliske, in which Buddhist doctrines 
ere earnestly inculcated. The oldest of them are 
found st Dhauli in Cuttack, at Giroar in Guj 


Kay 
larai, ‘ the beloved of 


at 
‘these he: styl 
the Devas.’ Professor Wilson, however, doubted 
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thin identity of Asoka with the Priyadaral who 
ublished the edict. The name is also read 
i, or ‘Loving-minded.’ Ascka defeated 
Antiochus, and graved in the Pracrita on certain 
rocks an account of his victory. His conversion 
from the Brahmanical to the Buddhist religion 
seems to have been effected by the son of his 
brother, whom he had murdered. He is said 
to have erected 84,000 Migraine 
or obaitya, partly ter an tumul 
sailed stupa br topes, which 0 the present day 
continue to be the greatest monunienta of 
Buddhiam of Central and W. India and Pindueten 
In nc. 244, he held a third Buddhist council at 
Pataliputra (Palimbrotha), In his rescript to the 
bach he mentions a collection of several hymns 
or gatha of Buddha, as also of aphorisms. 
died B.c. 228, after 'n long and prosperous reign. 
The Asoka era has been ascertained to be 3.c. 250. 
Asoka was contemporary of Seleucus Nicator. 
He sent ambassadors to the rulers in Egypt, 
Cyrene, Syria, and Macedonia. He 
Buddhism what Constantine was to Cl 
He removed the royal reaidence from Ese 
in the S, to Patalipntra. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Bhadrasena, and his nino brothers 
Jn suocestion” But immodiately after is death, 
the dominions were broken up, 
anarchy followed. The Chiuese Pilgrims ‘wake 
mention of many pillars that bore records of 
Asoka,—six have inscriptions, five of which pre- 
pat the text of o series of six edicts te vee 
wulgated by Asoka in the 27th 
24 Bc. 286, viz. (1) at Debli, t nd 
now nee aa Firoz Shah's lat, bro rotight by Firoz 
eas Topur Suk in the Siwalik country; 
at Debli, brought, from, Miraé by Fires 
Sina? @) , inside the fort, three 
edicta oN Lauriya, 27 miles N. of Fatua, 
near the temple of Araraj Mahadeva; (5) at 
Lanriya, 15 miles N.N.W. of Bottia, and 10 rales 
E, of the Ganduk river, near the lofty rui 
fort of Novadgash or Nevandgarh, Keka e 
‘contemporary of five Greek princes, whose names 
-~ es in the edicta, viz. Antiochus 11. (Theos 
)y B.C, 269-246 ;” Ptolemy u. (Phil- 
shaipho oe Egypt), B.c, 285-248; Antigonus 
on of Macedonia, B.c. 276-243 ; 
Cyrene, 5.c. 258; Alexander 1. of Epirus, 
B.C, 272-254. 

General Gumningham has enumerated 13 rock 
inscriptions, 17 cave inscriptions, and 10 inseribed 
pillars. 

‘The 18 rock inscri 

















ys Are Bt— 
‘the Yurufsai country, 40 miler 





‘Kattyawar, 40 milos N. 
ter Gah in Cuttack, midway between Cuttack 
in Gann disrot, 18mles 


SERCW of Berhsinpes,--two inscriptions af each, 
‘virtually identical. 
& Sameram, at the NE. end of the Kaimur range, 70 
miles 8B, of Bonares, 
9. Bay apnath & mous place of pilgrimage, 35 miles N. 
Fal 


age and mig AL or bali Catac. 
Bartel 
Hoe Rei es 
‘The 17 cave inscriptions are— 
1, and 5. ‘Barabar ; Semeghe In Nagarjuni hills, 


A fous in i 1d bill, in Out 
in Bane, i Sigel 





ASOKA. 
‘The 10 inscribed pillars are— 
at Lanriya, 77 miles N. of Patna, 


5. The Lauriya Navandgerh at Lauriya, 17 miles 
NN. W, of Bettis, 


| Sana, ‘Two additional edicts on the Dehli Siwaliic 


not found on any 
Sand 9, Two short adk 


10, 2 inert Rrallatod rest Enea on a fragment of « pillar 
#t Senchi, noar Bhilea, 


‘The following have been given ss the principal 
events of Asoka's reign :— 





on the Allahabad 
































ae Bic 
Sis|Shonkagerta Senger Zi yous, [268] — 
a Maurya, Z4 yours, = 
202|Binddusara, 28 years,” . L187 
27 » —-Asokn, Governor of Ujain, | 203| 
26 birth of Mahindo, .° ;/204 
264| Asoks, struggle with brothers, 4 yrs, = 
200|",, ” inauguration, . Fy 
257| 3} conversion to Buddhism, 4 
256| 3) treaty with Antioch: 223] 5 
205] 3M: in 2] 6 
251 earbiont dato of rock edicts, :|228] 10 
249) second » 230] 12 
48 Arsakes rebels in Pnrthin, . | 231] 18 
246| }, Diodatus rebelo in Bactria, +/238) 18 
244! {Sa Synod under Mogaliputra, | 285] 17 
243) },  Mabindo goos to Ceylon, —', | 286] 19 
242) { Barabar cave inscriptions, | |287] 19 
234) 5; pillar ediots issued, :/2e5) 27 
231 3) Quoon Avandhimitia dies, :|248] 30 
228) second quoen married, .' |. |251] 83 
226| ,, her attempt to sceirey, the 
‘Bodhi tree, +) 258] 95 
gas] ,, Anoka becomes an fscetio, :|254} 86 
224| |, imsues Rupmath and Sabasnram 
tty es B88) 
ais Dalaran” 7. rip Nag elas 
cave inscription, 
juni, sca] — 





is inh edict pekitdr che marca of ania 
for food or in sacrifice, and enjoins Bnddhistic 
virtues, ‘The 24 edied provides medical aid 
throughout his dominions; ordera planting of 
frees, and wella 10 be dug, along the sides of 
roads. The 3d edict is in the twelfth yoar of 


of Piyadasi's inauguration, and enjoins & quin- 


quennial humiliation. The 4th edict of the 
twelfth year of Piyadasi compares the past condi- 
tion of his country with that thon existing. The 
5th edict records the appointinonts of ministers 
of religion or missionaries. The 6th ediot appoints 
custodes morum, also criminal magis- 
trates, The 7th edict contains the king's desira 
to obliterate diversities of religious ‘The 
Sth dict contrasta tho carnal enjoyments of 
former rajes ‘with the Lore! amusements of the 
\g,—visits to hol almagi 
to elder eto, ‘The Oth ediet “gontisuoe "too 
thread of » moral discourse, the Dharma Man 
ila, happinem of virna, benevolence, eyerenoe, 
‘he 10th edict commenta on Yaso va 
Kin, the glory of renown, founded on the vain 
transitory deeds of this world, and the higher 
sbyeots of life. The 11th edict, at Dhanli and 
ping upholds that the imy g of Dharma is 
the chiefeat of charitable Faticns, The 12th 
edict is addreszed to all unbelievers with entreaty. 
The 18th is imperfect. The 14th edict ig eum- 
mary of the preceding, and is complete in iteelf. 
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ASOK-ASHTAMI. 


‘The inscription at Kapurdigii is in the Bactrisn 
Pali character, and written from right to left 
all the others ‘are in the Indian Pali character, 
and written from left to right. The name Asoka 
does not oscur in them. One passage refers to 
the Greek king Antiochns, calling him and three 
others, Turamayo, Antukana, Mako, and Alika- 
munari, which represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander, Dr, Burnell says the 
characters used in the Kapurdigiri ineeription are 
of Phosnician origin, and exhibit the system of 
marking the vowels used in tha other, and which 
in also used in the old Tamil charncter.—Ferqusson, 

. 18; Bunsen, Egypt, iti. 542, 544; Thomas 
Vrinaep's Ind. “Antiquitien; Cenningham’s Bilan 
Topes, p. 87-91; Cunningham's Inscriptions of 
‘Asoka; Durnelt;' Dowson; Elphinttane, p. 208; 
Tourn, Roy. As. Soe. ini, xvii.; Tod, Rajasthan ; 
Cal. Review ; Mr. Robert Cust ; Imp. Gaz. 

‘ASOK-ASHTAMI Sansk.. The 8th day of 
the light fortaight of the month Chaitra (April— 
May), when a festival in honoar of Vishnu is 
observed, and water with Asok budsin it is drunk. 
In the south of India, this ia the festival of Asoka 
Saptami, celebrated by Hindu women on the 7th 
of the waxing moon, in the month Chaitra. In 
tho Ramayana, Sita’ is described to have been 
confined in an’ Anoka grovo (Jonesia asoka), and 
there subjected to great oppression and harebness, 
to compel her to yield to the wishes of Ravana. 
Hindu women accordingly associate the idea of 
constancy and cbnatity with the Adoka tree, eating 
ite blossoms and offering it adoration —Garrett. 
‘ASO-PURA-MATA has a equate shrine on the 

summit of a bill near Gumli, 

SP, Boten of the Arabs, and Poten of the 
Hebrews, is mentioned repentedly in the Hebrew 
Bible, bat naturalists have not determined the 

articular reptile alluded to, The word is 

bly very ancient, and is ‘possibly the ‘Oub* 
serpent worshipped in Chaldza an: 5 
Obion is atill used i Egypt, as Ta is in Arabia, 
to designate a snake, and’ the Greck has the 
torm o@is. Perhaps the English Oaf and Scotch 
Ouf ate also connected. ‘The asp of the ancients, 
colebratod as having camed the death of Clco- 

atra, is supposed to be the Naja haje, Schlegel, 

loluber haje, Zinn. See & ity 

‘ASPA or Aswa, a race of Indo-Soythic origin, 
aapa being the Persian and aswa the Sanskrit term 
for ‘horse.’ It was a habit amongst the old 
tribes of Central Asia of assuming the names of 
qandeu; ‘Thus, besides the Aspa or ‘horse,’ 
we have the Noomri or ‘foxes,’ a great branch 
of the Gete or Jit of Transoxiana, and the 














vt 


Varaha or ‘hog’ of Multan and the Upper Indus. 
Besides the horse, fox, and hog tribes of the 
Indas and Oxus, ‘we have the hare, Secsodia, 


properly Sussodia, the Cuchwaha or tortoise, with 
tanoy, others. | Tp the Soythian names, Axpeteta, 
pakara, anc sparaths, we rect vise ‘same 
lament, ° Even the same of ihe Aspast 
#, placed lemy in ia, indicates 
similar origin. Muller ete p. 381. 
ASPALATHUM WOOD is euppcecd to. pro- 
ceed from the Aquilaria in a state: sposition, 
but of this nothing is known with certainty. 
Rhodes wood, from one of Convo has 
also been called Aspalath—O'Sh. p. 314. 
ASPARAGUS, | Of this genus of the Lilisese, 
specles are known in India, A. scerosus, 





ASPARAGUS PANJABENSIB. 


Rozb., Sheet-ma-tet, Burw., is a charming shrub, 
a native of the interior of Bengal and the Tenas- 
serim provinces. It produces a passable substitute 
for the English vegetable, to which, however, it is 
much inferior. It bears a sweet-smelling flower, 


and is deserving of cultivation as an ornamental 
—Mason ; Rorb, ii. 150. 
ASPARAGUS ADSCENDENS, Rozh. 
“Asparagus sarmentovus, Willd, 


Sadiaid musli, 
Ghetabroy:Axpas. 


MaLean. 





‘Shatewari, - of Pen, 

‘A climbing shrub, found in Rohilkhand, Tra- 
vancore, and the Peninsula. The root, which is 
long, white, and fesby, is bruised and soaked in 
water, and the latter, if drank, ig anid by the 
natives to be a remedy in preventing small-pox 
from running into the confluent kind, - In Ceylon, 
the root is mixed with milk and eaten (Ainsl.); 
and by the Chinese it is made into a preserve, 
‘and also candied, Dr. Honigberger (p. 237) 
says that the stalke he procured at the barar at 
Lahore were as long asa finger, and as thick as 
‘3 quill, rather spiral, and longitadinally indeatod, 
of a horny yellow semi-transparent appearance, 
of a mucilaginous, sweet, and astringent taste. 











‘They are used as a substitute for salep—Rozb, 
1533, Honigh. p. 237 ; Voigt, 674; Hogg, 736. 
ASPARAGUS BEAN, Dolichos Sinensia. 


ASPARAGUS FILICINUS. Ham. 
Asparagus curillus, Roxb, 


‘Alli palli, Kasha, Sitawar, Sorurs, 
Sans paur, _ Ravi Satgarre, 
Sensar Bornes, Musil uted, : 


Though nowhere common, occura frequently 
in the Panjab Himalaya from 3000 to 8500 feet, 
Its root is exported from Kanawar to the plains. 
Tt is considered toni and astringent, and thought 
to resemble aslep (see Eulophea) in its effecta, 
In Kanawar, a eprig of this (or of A. Panjabensis) 
is put in the hand of small-pox patients aa a 
curative measure.—J. L. Stewart, Punjab Plants, 
ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. Titlde. 
Halyon, Yeramys, Anan, | Alarparsi, 
‘Common Exo, | Margeah, ? 
Nekdoun, ss ns Him, | Mar‘Ghobeb, ° 
‘Of all the species, this one only is cultivated 
for use, raising the plants from seed, either by 
sowing broadcast, in beds of six feet square, or 
in long beds of about two feet broad, where they 
are to remain. It is a very expensive vegetable 
to grow in any country. Dr. Honigberger mentions 
that the ie we the be ped in debility “thee 
stomach, in liver, spleen, and renal disorders ; 
also ‘ttsibute, to ey diuretic and aphrodixing 
es. ‘They believe thnt the cultivated in 
more effective than the wild plant. The ‘ oom 
* or ‘country greens’ of the British in 
Tea, ‘are the stalke of the Amarantas oleraceus 
—Roxh.; Voigt; Honig.; Jaffrey's Hints; Hogg. 
ASPARAGUS PANJABENSIS. Stewart, 
‘Sensar pal, Somes. Beosth, Sart Ramon, 
: Sitewar patti 
Ctanjan waloy 7, 
Lashte, 








ee en ioular Ieaves, and 
ia plant bes’ slender aci 

reorbhel Av oftcinalia itis somason in poet ok 
The plains of the Panjab, east to the Gute), and 
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ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS. 


apparentiy occasionally to Thanesar, ax well as in 
the Salt Range, end on the Sutle} to 5500 feet 
Itis frequentin Trans-Indus. Dr. Bellew mentions 
a species growing high near the Safed Koh, which 
ia thore eaten as a vegetable; and in some parts of 
the plains the young shoots are thus 
Ja the Balt Range the twige are azed for asrubbing 
metallic vessels; and on the Sutlej a sprig of it is, 
put in the hand of umali-pox patients. The leaves 
are officinal at Labore—Dr. J. L. Stewart. 
ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS. Tillie. 
Beusa fai, . . . Beas. ; Phut-Kanda, Sart Rance. 
Buta muli, Bexe., Sansx, | Lashori,, . . SUTLEJ. 
Sanmpenr, CHENAB, Ravi, | Ch’hote-kelu, 
Bhi ,- : + DUK, | Jari Kandiab,. n 
‘Sada hori, Horidan, Hixn. | Shadavari, . 
Sabuni, <.. JHELoM. | Tam 
‘Kasuat, 








wary +s PANS. 
‘Vinjanbora, S417 RAxox. 

“A shrabby straggling climbing plant, a native of 
varions parts of fedia and of eBice, It is far- 
iohed with small epines; itis common in parta of 
the Salt Range, Siwalik’ tract, and outer hills, up 
to 5000 feet. The root boiled in milk is given in 
ilious affections, Tt is necessary to remove the 





bark ious to adminiatering it, aa it is considered 
poiom ous. The leaves boiled and mixed with 
are 


applicd externally to promote any aration 
& boils on tumours. "De Stewart ” ike it 


supplies part of the officinal sitawar (see Asparagus 
figs) as well as tho bozidan. Its flowering 
time is the cold season, when it perfumes the 
air to a considerable distance with the delightful 
fragrance of its flowers; secds ripe in M 
Rorb., Ainal., Useful Plants; J. L. Stewart. 
ASPATI. "Sansx. An emperor, meaning 
hope Aemapat lord of stecda’— Tod's Fa 
‘ASPERGILLUN, a genus 
A. Javanam ocours’ in the Indian Ocean, and A. 
vagiuiferum in the Red Ser, 
ASPERUOK. Hixp. Melilotus officinalis, Zinn. 
ASPHALTE, Bitumen, Maltha. 
‘Hinjor ol Musa, = Azan, Mineral pitch, Ena. 
Jews' pitch,. . ‘Exc, Momiai, . . ‘Peus. 
Asphalte is found on the ahores of the Dead Sea, 
at Arlona in Albania, at Coxitambo in Cuenca in 
South America, aud abounds in Barbadoes and 
‘Trinidad, forming on the leeward side of the latter 
island « lake or plain, called the Tar lake, and 
by the French Le Brai, from ita resemblance to, 
and answering the purpones of, ship pitch. It 
ia found near ancient Babylon; and the cement 
used for the walls of that city, aa also for the 
‘temple of Soloinon, was a preparation of uaphalte. 
Herodotus mentions that it was heated and mixed 
‘with reeda, and so used. _It ia supposod to be the 
substance translated in the Bible as pitch; and 
it seems to be the substance known in Central 
Asia and in the north of Persia under the name 
of Momiai, Soe Petroleum. : 
ae Ce ce Rigg be pe ee native 
e interior jengal, where it appears 
ripen its ad during the cold 
season. A. fistulosus farnishes the seed Bhangar- 
bij of the Panjab.—Rozb. FL Ind. ii. p. 148. 
ASPHOTA Beye. Jasminum eambac; jas- 
ii }., Clitores atea. 


Also, Hn. 
. ASPIDIUM. Linn. 





re 








terns 
‘Thin genus of ferns is of 





ASS. 


in India,—the A. splendens, and A. parasiticum, 
described by Mr. Graham, the A. unitum and 
A. fiagelliferum in Voigt’s Catalogue; and Dr. 
Hooker mentions that both in Sikkim and Nepal 
‘the watery tubers of an Aspidium are abundantly 
eaten. Aspidinm baromer, the Kan tah of the 
Chinese, is the Scythian or Tartarian Jamb. Tho 
tufts of thie fern simulate tho form of animals. 
Tt has long been celebrated in China, where the 
ingenuity of Chinese gardeners, taking advantage 
of the natural habits of tho plant, form it into 
shapes resembling sheep or other objects. The 
Chinese name indicates resemblance to a dog. 
Tt is there deemed a tonic, and to set on the 
reno-spermatic functions. The Tartarian lamb is 
‘enthusiastically described by Darwin in his Botanio 
Garden. —Williams' Middle King. p. 275; Smith; 
Hooker, Him. Jour, i. p, 292 ; Voigt, 734, 
ASPLENIUM, a genus of ferns of the Polypodi- 





+ aces, A. nidus, Jinu, is a native of Amboyna. 


A. lucidum, of ' Australasia, is regarded by the 
‘New Zealaudcraas a sacred plant; the priest, when 
he is praying over a sick person, and endeavouring 
to avert the anger of the gods, waves a frond of 
this fern over the patient, and, should it happen 
to break, it is regarded as a fatal omen. It is also 
used as a badge of mouroing; when a wife mourna 
for her husband, she eits wailing in her hut, with 
a frond of this fern bound as a fillet around ber 
head.—Dr. Bennett, Australasia. 

ASR. Anan, Noontide ; a time for Mahomedan, 
prayer. Owing io tha Mahomedan divisions of 
time into watches of the day and night, appor- 
tioning the whole day and the whole night into 
stated watches, all the periods of the day chango 
with the varying length of the time that the sun 
is above the horizon, the Aer or noonday watch 

when the eun fs at the 





excepted, it being alway: 
an, ezeaptedy 
carous molluscs; merle; other prayer times are—Zolr, Sibel, 


dad, morning. 
Saxsk. A condition or ordar of 
life among Hindus, of which four should be 
through in succession, viz. Brahmachari oratudent, 
Grihastha or householder, Vanaprastha or hermit, 
and Bbikshuka or Sanyasi, religious mendicant. 
Asrama ig the fourth or mendicant stage of life, 
into which the Hindu should enter after passing 
through the previous stages of atudent, house 
holder, and hermit, a is w name borne by 
the Dandi sect. See Dandi. 

ASRAYA, in the Buddhism of Coylon, four 
modes of evils 80 called.—Hardy. 

ASROENE, called also Sarug, towarda which 
‘Terah, father of Abraham, journeyed in his route 
from Ur of the Chaldees towards Horan (Karra) 





on bis way to Canaan. See Terah. 
ASS, Donkey, Jack Ass, Jenny Ass, 
Hamar, . . s Aman | Gadda, « Fm, 
=e 
Athon {she- + . Kal . a 
ton basen = em [an SS tae 
The domesticated ass is descended from the 





Asious tamiopas of Abyenia, In Syria, are 
with a pleasant action, weed By Tadiea; an Aral 
breed, kept for the saddle; @ stouter animal, for 
ploughing and other purposes; and the larga 
Damascus breed, with @ peculiarly long body and 
cars, The ass can with caso be greatly improved 
in size and strength. ‘The asi is oocasionally 


‘the order Polypodiaoese. Several species are known | striped or barred, as in the parent form, A, tcenio- 


AgS. 


pus; thet on the shonlder is the most constant, 
sometimes even triple-barred, but bars also ocour 
on the legs. Albino asca are occasionally sean, 
Jt isa patient, steady-going, sure-footed beast of 
jpurden, and easy-tempered, and bas been domes- 
ticated from ancient times. " In ancient Jeruealem 
the ass was tho favourite of the upper clases and 
the priesta. Deborah deacribes the greatest men 
jn Israel as those who rode on white asses; and we 
are told that Abdona, a judge of Israel, had forty 
tons and thirty grandsons who rode on seventy 
assea Nevortheless the ancient Israclites con- 
sidered the ass unclean, and to yoke an ass with 
an ox in the same team was an offence against 
the law of Moses, The ancient Egyptians even 
entertained a fierce hatred towards the ass, and 
regarded it as a symbol of all kinds of misfortune. 
They were the first to symbolize a stupid person 
by the head and ears of an ass. In British ludia, 

fe washermen, the vagrant Yerkala, and other 
wandering tribes alone use the ass, and the bread is 
small and unfit for thesaddle. The Dhobi purposely 
cripple tha hind legs to prevent them straying, 
and their nostrils are often slit up. The ass basa 
large head, and a large body on very slim and 





somewhat short legs, unsuited, therefore, to move head 


rapidly, Its hoof has excoedingly sharp rims, 
with o hollow in its pentre, to fit 1¢ for travelling 
on alippery, ground, and for ascending the pre- 
cipitous sides of hills, ‘Tho ass is a beast of 
burden for the mountain, as the camel is for the 
sandy desert, the elephant for the jungle, and the 
horse for the level plain. He will carry a reazon- 
able burden without, a murmur, and he will tra 
on for miles over the roughest roads, iy 
aud steadily without showing any signs of fatigue 
Niobuhr mentions the amaller or lazy ass of Arabia, 
being as little esteemed there as in Europe; and & 
larger and high-spirited breed, much valaed, and 
‘at a high price, and which he thought fitter 
for Journey, thay | horses are. In Ora0, they 
are Well mat endure it fat, 
the Arnbe take considerable care Of them ; and 
some of the better kind fetch from forty to fifty 
dollars. ‘Those which traverse the Jabl Akhdar, 
in point of size, sturdiness, and sureneas of step, 
ure almost equal to mules, crossing the most 
diffionlt passes, over a smooth limestove rock, 
without a ainglo falae stop, A great many asses 
are shipped from Oman to tho Isle of France, 
whera they are highly valued. Some seen by 
Burton (Gi. 989) resembled mules in. size and 
|. He considers that Pliny ia certainly right 
about this useful quadraped and ita congeners, 
the cobra and the wild asa, in describing it as 
‘animal frigoris maxime impatiens,’ for he says 
that it degenerates in cold regions, unless, aa in 
Adghanisian and Barbary, there be a long, hot 
dry enmmer. Aden, Cutoh, and 
have fine breeds, wheress those of India and 
south-eastern Africa sre poor and weak. ‘The beat 
and the highest-priced come from the Mi 
sud second to them ranks the Egyptian race. At 
Mooca, carefal feeding and kind usage transform 
fhe all slave into an active and symmetrical 
friend of man ; he knows his owner's kind voices, 
and if one of the two fast, it is the 
bij The aasen of the Holy City are tall and 
plamp, with sleck generally or grey 
coloured, the eyes of deer, heads care 
Tied, an ‘ambling gait, and extremely sure- 





Pests GGhermapa), toys Drove inn 
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They aro equal to great fatigue. The stallions 
have been known, in their ferocity, to kill the 
groom. The price varies from 25 to 250 dollars. 
— Burton's Mecca ; Au the Year Round, September 
1864: Playfair's Yemen ; Nichuhr's Travels; Dor- 
win, p. 63; Anincls and Plants. See Asinus. 
ASSALLA. "Huxp. " Lepidram sativa, 
ASSAM, a province in the N.E. frontier of 
British India, comprises the districts of Cachar, 
the a, and Jaintia hills, Durrang, Goalpara, 








uckimpur, Naogong, Sibsagar, Silbety 
and the Naga and Garo hills, In 1873, it waa 
formed into a chief commissionerehip, with part 





of Koch-Behar added to it. It comprises the 
valleys of the Brabmaputra and of the Barak or 
‘Surma, together with ‘he mountainous watershed 
that Separates | these rivers. It is situated between 
Tat, 28° 58' $0" and 28° 17'N., and long. 89° 46" 
and 97° 5' E. The area is 55,384 square miles, 
and the popalation 4.815,157 in 1881. It in 
bounded on tho north by the eastern section of 
the great Himalayan range, the frontier tribes 
from W. to E. being successively the Bhutia, Aka, 
Daphla, Miri, Abar, and Mishmi; on the north= 
east. by the Mishmi hills, which sweep round the 

of the Brahmaputra valley; on the east 
by the unexplored monntains which mark the 
Burma frontier, by the hil of the independent 





Naga tribes and the Manipur dominions; on 
the south by the bills oocupted by the Kuki or 
i, by the State of Hill Npperah and the 


Ropar diiset; amd GO 
erat trict; and on the west 
fhe Bengal’ Bistricts of Maimaneiah and Havent, 
the Koch-Behar territory, and Jalpaignrt district, 
‘The districts of the Naga, tho Koaseya, Jaintia 
and Garo bills are in a. central hill ‘tract, 
long projecting outwork of the mountain ay 
that intervenes betwoen the watersheds of 
muta and Trawadi in a sories of ridg 
and plateaux, the highest point af the Na 
hills Beiog 10,000 feet, of tho Khassya hills 6449 
feet, and of the Garo hills 4700 feet. At Cherra 
punji in the Khasaya hilla in 1861, 805 inches of 
rain fell, $66 inches of it in July. In 1876 it 
was 368 inches. 

‘Assam was long held by the Ahom mce, who 
gave it its name; afterwards, by the Burmese, 
But by the treaty of Yandaboo, 21th February 
1826, it was ceded to the British, The valley 
is continuous at its western extremity with the 
plaine of Bengal, but gradually contracts to 
the eastward, till ihe mountains at Inet approach 
wo close together ‘that no level country remains 
between thon, Tho widta of th lower valley 
about 80 miles. It is in general level, with a 













tle uniform slope, but low ranges of hilla pro- 
Sect occasionally frots both sides, almost to’ the 
‘Brahmeputra ; and leola 


ted granite hillocks, of no 
considerable mean elevation, occur scattered here 
and there, over the surface a atmosphere = is 
very humid, nse are frequent in winter, 
The wainfail ranges from 69 to 159 inches, and 
earthquakes are frequent, and those of 1869 and 
1875 were severe. In Upper Aseam there ia but 
little cultivation, and much forest, which is often 
‘almost impervious from rank underwood. It ia 
the ancient Kamrup, and its history (‘Aqam 
Buranji') bas been written by Huliram Dhaikiyal 
Phuksn of Gobati, who, after bringing down tho 
of Dravir 
Brobmans 
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from Gaur to bis court north of the Brakmaputra, 
said be given the following dynasties — 

a. Brabmaputra dynasty, reigned 240 years. 
After aD. 1478, Amsain was divided into tralve 

tty states, and in 1498 was invaded by Dulal 
Ghali eon = Husain Pak. ei 

irayansa (Indu) dynasty reigned from 
A.D. 1830 to 1780, with an pis se a 
‘the invasion of Husain Shab. Chukapa became 
independent in 1230, and spread conquests, and 
‘was named Asama (nuequalled), hence Assam. 

This is to be romuniod as ‘a history of the inva- 
siona from Bengal. 

Population, —The valley and ita bordering hills 
are remarkable for the variety of populations 
which they contain. Captain Butler (Travels, 
p- 1) Px ‘the following as names of the tribes 
in and adjoining the valley, viz. Abor and Bor 
Abor; Aka of the Hazari Khawsa and 
Chor tribes; Angami, Arung, Assamese, the Bhot, 
the Bbutia, viz. the Sath Bhutia Rajas, the Char 
Dooar Raja, and ‘Thebingia Bhutias; Bodo or 
Borro of Assam and Cachar; the Changlo; Dofia; 
Dooaniah, Garo; Jili; Khamti and Bor Khamt 
Khari; Khassya; Koreng; Kuki; Lat; Lota 
Luhup or Lualai, Maran,’ Mechoo ; ; 
Mishmi, Moria, Mulung} Mu-thun; Muttuk, 
Naga; Rameang ; Sinupto, Teng-Khol, Te-blaog, 

‘Tang-Khol. ‘he most namerousare the Naga, 
Khasya, Garo, Mikir, aud the Cachari, the last 
identified with the Mech of the E. and W. Dwara ; 
‘the Abom (128,980); the Chutia (51,482); part of 
the Koch or Rajbansi; Chandal (122,457); Kai- 
barti (138,525); Kolita (179,000); Khamti on the 
frontiers of Lakhimpur. See India. 


Half tho ulation ia Hindu, and @ fourth 
part are Mahomedans. The Hinda religionists 
‘of Assam, including races of mixed descent aud 

Iytes, now consist of Brahman, Ganak, 
yyasth, all of comparatively modern importa- 
tion ; Kolita, who appear to be the only remnant 
in it of the early Aryan colonista; Keot, who 
are partly of Jlinds extraction, partly 
prosel: raised to that position; Dom, who 
are boatmen and fishermen; the Hari, low caste 
immigrants; and converted Ahom, Chutia, 
Lalong, Koch, Mech, and Caobari. ‘The Shan 





people became lytes to Hii at an 
early period, ving adopted the language 
and costoms’ of Hindus, they have now nothing 


‘but their features to mark them as of different 
i Indeed, it is stated that the Shans 
brought no women with theni into the country. 
‘The principal tribes on the frontier of Upper 
Anmin are the Mattuk, the Khamti, and the 
Singpho. At the eastern end, near Saddiya, the 
tribes are very much mixed, and numbers of them 
are gradually coming lower and lower down; 
many Mishmi now actually live in the plains, 
le from 








There seems to be a on th 

the Burmese side of the Patk ig 
the Mishmi ‘and which will perhaps bring 
them witbin the British ‘the nominal 


boundary being the orest of the Patkoi. It ia 

from the Ahom branch of the Shan or Tai or Thai 

race that Assam (Asam) received ita name. This 
erful race are the people of Siam, called by the 

jurmese Shan-gyai, oF eldest branch of the 

‘The first to aseume the title of Ahom, or 

ia said to have beon Chu-ku-pha, ap. 1228, in 

the kingdom of Pong, which totiched 










and the Sin; 
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‘Yunnan, and Siam. ‘The Pong kingdom was 
finally broken up by king Alompra of Burma, in 
the middle of the 18th centary. Before the 
incursions of the Burmese, Assam had ita roads, 
: ridge cities, ead vitor: The mahoeedeee! 
found its peop] and cot us in 

‘Assam, but towards the middle of the 19th con. 


had become apathetic and unambitious, 
CBs Clete 


¢ of Kamrap were leas 0. 

‘The first Britieh treaty with any of the Assam 
chiefs was a commercial agreement made in 1788 
with Raja Surgy Deo. But the Indian Government 
never ratified or published it, on the ground that 
the raja's government wasnot maffciently strong to 
ensure its observance. The country subsequently 
relapsed into anarchy, and fell under the Burmeso, 
It was invaded by the British when the first 
Burmese war broke out, 1824-26, and the pro- 
vince was annexed to British India, Sist Say 
1629, In 1888, Upper Assam was granted to 
raja Poorunder Singh, with whom a treaty waa 
made. The Bur Senaputtee, or chief of the 
Muttuk, entered into an en, ent, in May 
1826, whereby be acknowledged the fapremney 
of the British, and bound himself to supply 
800 soldiers in'time of war. The management 
of the country was Jeft in his own hands, except 
as capital offences, In January 1835, 
the obligation to supply troops was commuted 
to a money payment of Rs, 1800 8 year. In 
1826, similar agreements were made with the 
Khamti chief of Saddiya; but in 1899 the Khamti 
attacked the town of Saddiya, and many persone, 
‘as also Colonel White, the Political Agent, were 
slain. Agreements were also made in 1886 
with the Singpbo. These tribes were implicated 
in the Khamti rising in 1889, but they wero 
allowed to surrender under conditions. Many of 
ho clans have become extinct, and the 
main body left Assam for Hukong, in Uj pper Bure. 

‘The Phaki or Phakial race on the Dihing river, 
the Kamjang of Saddiya, and the numerous settlo- 
mente of the Khamti race, are all Shan colonies, 
and retain the customs, costume, and religion that 
they brought with them into the valley. Of 
these the Khamti are the most numerous and 
important. They immigrated into Asam since 
the middle of the 18th century from tho country 
known to the British as Bor-Khamti, which they 
had occupied for many centuries. When Captain 
Wileox visited them in 1826, two great clana 
had been at feud for fifty years, and, owing to 
theso dissensions, horde after horde flowed into 
Assam. After their rebellion against the Britich 
in 1839, they were expelled Saddiya, but later 
on were permitted to re-occupy lands near their 
former sites. ‘They are Buddhists, and have 
literature. 





The hills of Assam possess coal, gold, iron, 
lime, petroleum, tea, caoutchoue, rice, jute, lac, 
and ivory. Its two’ principal indigenous yarie- 
ties of ailk are the muga and the eri, Of ite 
woods, thirty-si ica, applicable to various 

by Major Hannay 
as ing to Upper Asmm, Most of them 
gre light, ‘strong, and durable; while not, « 
few combine with these qualities a fine grain, 
hioh render them well adapted for articles of 
furniture. The spices of the country comprise, 
in addition to such as aro commonly calivated 
in Bengal, black pepper, long pepper, 
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tejpatra or malabathram leaf, and jabrang, the 
capeute of o pecies of xanthoxylam, peculiar to 
‘the country, and described as aromatic, fragrant, 
and highly pungent. It is a vary fertile pro- 
vince. ‘The whole population, from the baby at 
the bresst to the very few old men, used opium, 
and in 1864-5 the population consumed £143,543 
worth of that drug; but the Government intro- 
duced stringent prohibitions, and tes cultivation 
hhas since greatly added to their wealth. Among 
its wild animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, 
Jeopard, bear, buffalo, deer, and wild cow.—Yule's 
Cathay; Hamition's E. Indies; Taylor, in Reports 
on Great Exhibition of 1851, P. 141; Butler's 
Travels; M*Culloch’s Report; Schlagentweit’s India, 
di, pp. 95-98; Prinsep’s Antiquities by Thomas, p. 
be Dalton's Ethnol.; Aitcheson's Treaties, p. 127. 
‘ABSARA REWAND, Aran. Hebradendron 
gambogicides, Grakam ; Gamboge. 
"ASSARHADDON, King of Babylon, was the 
son of Sennacherib, The latter resided at Nit Ls 
the capital of Assyria; Seunacherib displaced the 
aatraps, and invested hie son as king of Babylon, 
3.0, 675.—Ch. Bunsen, iii. See Assyria. 
ASSASSIN, » tera applied in Europe to the 
Al Hasani, a ‘heterodox Mahomedan sect, whore 





now believe that the deity is incarnate fo! 


‘successors 
io their chief. The first of the sect who arro- 
gated these divine pretensions was Hasan Saba, 
&@ man of domineering peasions, consummate sub- 
tility, and penvermning apirit of enterprise. He 
lived about the year 1090, and by various intrigues, 
‘a singular myaterions deportment, as well as an 
invincible courage, he attained to it power, 
Christians, Jews, Mahomedans of the Sunni or 
Shiah sects, all wore alike the objects of his ex- 
communication; and he sold his dagger, or rather 
that of his followers, to whatever party were vile 
Pag te ‘buy the blood of their enemies. Al 
Jabal, literally, the mountain, was the old Arabic 
name for the whole of the very mountainous 
Lees of Txak-i-Ajam, which lies between 

lamadan and Kirmanshab. It stretches far to 
the south-west of the Oaspian range, and com- 
prisea Mount Elwund, the Orontes of the ancients, 
this branch also bearing the appellation Elburz ; 
and the chief was designated Shaikh-ul-Jabal, 
rendered the Old Man of the Mountain. For 
about 200 years the sect held Milics, amongst the 
Elburz mountaina, about 20 miles north of Kasvin, 
bat they were destroyed by Hulaku a.p. 1260. 
A colony, under the leading af ‘ono of Hasan's 
representatives, settled themsolves amongst 
helghta of Lebanon, and heve been varioualy 

led Ismaili, Batini, and &l-Hisini, or the 

Inmailans, Batenians, and Assessine; during the 
crusades, one of Hasan’s successors was known to 
the Europeana as the Old Man of the Mountain. 
A chief of the Ismaili for many years reaided 
at Bombay, and in 1865 or 1866 instituted a civil 
suit in H.M. High Court for some matter con- 
nected with his faith, The term Assassin has 
also been derived from Hashishin, a given 
to the intoxication of hemp (Hashish, An), but 
the accepted derivation is from Al Hasani.. 
Porter's vel, 









i, & small 
and lat. 20° 15° 15” N., on the 
deeb A 
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Archar Wellesley, against the confederate Mah- 
sata, Colonel Wellesley, with 4500 troops, of 
whom 2000 were British, defeated the combined 
forces, 50,000 strong, of the Mahratta chief Sindia 
snd sheraja of Berar, and they bad 1600 infantey 
under French officers. One in thres of the Britial 
forces was killed. Sindia’s artillery rested on the 
right bank of the rivulet. In 1868, the potait of 
the village, who was a lad at the tims of the battle, 
and « aubshdar, Papada, of the 21st M.N. [., who 
‘was a soldier present in the battle, were still alive, 
the former at Assaye, the latter at Secunderabad. 
‘The hamlet ie buili near the bank of the rivulet ; 
and the spirit of one of the French officers who 
fell in the battle has been deified, and at his 
tomb worship is performed by the Mahrattas of 
the ‘and neighbourhood, 

ASSAY MASTER. An officer with this desig- 
nation is in each of the Indian mints, at Calcutta 
‘and Bombay. He conducta the chemaical analysia 
of the precious metals brought for sale, and dever- 
mines the quantity of gold or silver in any mix- 
ture with the baser metals. He also examines the 
ix coins prior to issue, to ascertain that they are 
upto the standard. The process wae fo by 
cupeliation, but latterly the humid mode has been 

red. 





sliows 

ASSES’ GLUE, the O-kiau of the Chinese, 
@ gelatinous substance obtained by boiling down 
the waters of a colebrated well, situated sixty 
Hi tg the NAB. of the district ckty of Yangétub, 
in Rwanchaa-fu (Stantung), but Yun-ching. 
hien in Te'au-chau-ta is also seid to supply this 
substance. It is sold in fiat rectangalar cakes, 
and the beat is clear amber coloured, free from 
damp or smell. It has all the properties of, and 
is used as, glue. The well water probably 1- 
searbles that of Baréges ia France.-—Sinith, . 28 

ASSIA, a range of hills in the Cuttack dist 
containing interesting Buddhist, Hindu, at 
Mebomedan remains of ancient tem) caves, 
sculptures, and forts, Udayagish hill bas two 
large Sgures of Buddha, and extensive Buddhist 
ruins, aa also has Achaia, Basanta Naltigiri has 
‘an elephant cave, and Amravati bill two beautiful 
images of Indrani.—imp. Gaz. 

ASSU. Pans. Brassica eruca. 

ASSUR, in Hindu tradition, giants who made 
basse the brant f i fe In theso Assur 

are ed the ian conquerors. 

pat it has we been surmised “that the ‘Asi of 

the Mahabharata mgy be the Hasaures or Asi of 
Indo-Germanic history. See Asur. 

ASSYRIA, an ancient sovereignty in the upper 
part of Mesopotamia. The heart of the country 
was a district on either side of the Tigris, between 
lat. 85° and 87°N. ita people were, howaver, a 
race with martial proclivities ; and about 650 1.0. 
their dominion attained its highest limit. Hero- 
dotus, Pliny, and Strabo included within its 
bounds countriss over which their sway bad at 
times extended, such as the whole of Babylonia, 





all Me a, a portion of Mount Zagros (the 
‘modern Kurdistan), and all Syria aa far aa Cilicia, 
Judea, and Pheenicia. During the 7th 


f Arabia on the south.” Por- 
tions of it are named in the Hebrew Serj a 
Padan-sram, Aram Nahrain, Goran, and 
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Dagh (the Mount Masins of Strabo), and on the 
east the Jabal Tar. The Sinjar, a solitary lime- 
atone ridge, divides western Assyria into a north- 
em and southern 
rivers are the Kurnib or Eastern Khabour, the 
greater Zab, which washes the rains of Nierud, 
the lesser Zab, the Adhem, and the Diyaleb. 
‘There were many large towas, bat Nioua, Calab, 
Asehur, and Bit Sargina were seats of govern- 
ment daring the flourishing period of the empire. 
‘About 607 B.c., Assyria lost ita independence, and 
iin the subsequent revolutions its cities and palaces 
‘were destroyed, eo that till lately a knowledge of 
thelr pitas oven was lost. ‘The, most extensive of 
Assyrian ruins are osite Mosul on the 
east bank of the Tigris, ma are without doubt 
thote of Nineveh, Since the middle of the 19th 
century, learned men~-Layerd, Botta, Henry 
Rawlinson, George Rawlinson, George Scaith, 
Professor Sayoe, Mr, Rassam—have been search~ 
ing the mounds for remains of the ancient cities, 
their scalptures, their libraries and works of 
art, in the region rround Mosul, and towards 
Baghdad, Colah or Kalah being 20 miles south 
of Nineveh, and Assur, the modern i, 
ia 60 miles’ south of Mosul. George Smith dis- 
covered there a Chaldean legend of the flood; he 
recovered the cosmogonic legends of tho priests 
of Babylonia; gave histories of Sennacherib 
and Assur-Bani-pal; and the most important of 
the documenta relating to the reigna of Esar- 
haddon, son of Sennacherib, have been found 
orthne yiyaeal type of the A le, thot 
16 8 of the Assur peopl ir 
moral Giarastariten, “and thelr. log all 
Delonged to the Semitic family. Their writing was 
in the cunciform character; and in the more 
nimplified form of later times, the welge was 
almost the sole element of the writing. In 1851, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson gave a list of 246 characters 
and 120 variants. Since then, M. Oppert hae 
ven 818 as the number of tbe forms in more 
juent use. ‘The Assyrians bad many goda, but 
‘Assur was their chief deity through all their 
hiatory, and was called by them Badi-Matati, or 
Mountain of the World. Nebo, with his consort 
Urmita, the gods of Kalah and Nineveb, prosided 
over learning; Shamas and Sin were the aun and 
moon gods; Merodach, also styled Bel, and his 
consort Zitrat~Banit, ‘or Suocoth-Benoth, ema- 
nated from Babylon’; Ishtar, the analogue of 
‘Venus, was « favourite of Nineveh and Arbela; 
Nergal and Ninip were gods of war and the 
chase; Vul, the storm gay: Anu, the king of 
heaven; and Hea, the lord of hell; with many 
minor gods ‘They wore a literary people, and 
gave great encouragement to the arts. Libraries 
Of clay tablets were formed in cach of the large 
ition; and art developed itself on the side of 
architecture and sculpture. They wero in 
metallurgy, workers in iron, and bronze, 
and they excelled in printing, painting, weaviog, 
and dyeing. Their knowledge of metallurgy was 
derived from the Akkadians, from whom also, 
in common with the Hebrews, they obtained their 
PeGeorge Smith, in his ‘ Assyria from the Earliest 
‘Fimes ‘ines the Fall of Ninevel,’ gives» list of tho 
dan kings, with their approximate 
‘The following portion. of it ia from 1450 to 607 
.c., and enumerates 37 raleta :— 








Portion. Ita more important | gudii, 





ASTARTA. 
Assur-Bel-nisisn, 5.0. 1450 
Busor-Aamat + 6 140 


Yulaingd mss 
ti Ninip 2, 
Assurnasirpal, ”. 
Shalmanosor IL, . 
‘Assur-dain-pall (rebo! 


Segeg site 






Sargon... 
Senneaberib, ; 
Eaarhaddon, 

‘Assur-Bani-pal, 
Bol-dalcristn 
1000 | Assur-obil 


Sargon, who formed s great library at Oalab, 
was murdered 706 8.c. His successor, Sennach~ 
erib, was also murdered by two of his sons, but 
his ‘youngest son, Esarhaddon, defeated these 
pects haa. seoeeded to ae Sree In 670, 
raised his eon Assur-Bani-pal, or Sardanapalt 

to be co-regent. At this time, Nabopolassar, 
viceroy of Babylon, 2.c. 625, deciared for inde- 
pendence, | In m6. 605, Nabopelamar sent his som 

jebuchadnerzar, who expelled Nocho of Egypt 
from it, His son Nebuchadnezzar ruled there 
from 604 to 561 u.c., and Babylon for a brief 
period became mistress of the world. Nabu Nahid 
was defeated in Borsippe, 866 nc. Habylan ci 
was tuken by Cyrus, and Nabu Nobid died in 
Carmanis. The sacséeding dynasty wan that of 
the Medes. For 200 years they had been partially 
under the Assyrians; Shalmaneser 11,, Vul-Nirari 
10., Tiglath-Pileser 11., Sargon, Eearhaddon, and 
other Assyrian monarchs hed compelled them to 
4 tribute. But, after the death of Aesur-Bani- 














joices, son of Phraortes, invaded Assyria, 

at was driven back, and fal in battle, on the 
plain of Rhagea His son r, the Cyaxares 
Ef the Gress, subsequentiy made’ am inroad on 
Assyria, but had to return to his own dominions 
to moet, an inroad of the Saci Soythians, who 
overran Media, Asayria, and Syria up to Askelon ; 
but Vakintar (Oyazares) rocovered bis aatthority, 
and combined with Necho of Egypt, Nabopolassar 
of Babylon, and the king of Armenia, They 
overran the country, and sat down for two years 
before Nineveh. A heavy flood broke down 
part of its wall, and the Aewyrian monarch 
gathered hie wives and all bis valuables in the 
palace, and set the building in flames.—Smith’s 
Ancient History; Aseyria; Layard's Nineveh; Raw. 
Hingon's Ancient Monarchies. “See Babylonia. 











AST, in N. India, is the west or setting sun, 
Ude ast tak tumbra raj ho,—May your rule extend 
from east to west,——a Hindu form of benediction. 


‘ASTA, or Patoo, a bast in use in Birbham, 
_ ASTAUUS, a gents of long-tailed crustaceans, 
including the common lobster. A. fluviatilis 
the craw Sah, 
wae, Em tc i ee 
-be-t z are without els, 
ASTARAK Anan. Storaz. 
ASTARKHI, Anan. 
ASTARLAB Anap, An antrolabe. 
ASTARTA, the Ashtaroth of the Bible, and 
Astarte of Greck auithans, scoording to Chevalier 
Bunsen, is derived from the Weyptimn word Hos 
toreth, the throne or seat of tho Cow, ie, the 
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jen of Heaven, and it meant originally Nature, 
QR ile Koonce. "But after thevvear 5.0 3500 
or B.C. 2000, Astarta signified the polar star, 
which was dodionted to that primeval goddess. 
Astarte was ts divinit; Phesnicians, 
the female power Or Sactl of Baal whom the 
Groeks changed into Baaltis or Belthe, She was 
the chief deity of Sidon, but ber worship was 
extended to the E. ofthe Jordan. Physically, che 
from 


re] ted the moon. The name m: 
Venus.— 


the Babylonian Ishtar, the aoalogue 
Ck. Bunsen, iv. 850-352. 

ASTEH, a surname of Arsoces, supposed to 
Iavebeen 8 descendsatof tbeaneient Penian kings, 

‘ASTER, a genus of plants belonging to 
natural order Matricariaces. These are named 
from Aster, a star, and furnish nearly every 
‘variety of colour, 

ASTERABAD, a province of Persia between 
Int, 86° 20° and 98° N., and long. 68° 40’ and 
87° 55" H., bounded N. by the desert of Khiva, 8. 
by the Elbarz range, W. by the Caspian, and’ E. 
by the river Ashor.’ The province is sometimes 
included in Mazenderan, which it resembles in 
uppearance, climate, and productions. This ia the 
ancient Hyrcanis, and is the paternal estate of 
tho present king of Persia aa chief of the Kajar 
tribe, who have entire possession of the provi 
Asterabad, the capital, is near the mouth of the 
river Ester, on a bay of the Caspian Sea. It is 
eighteen days? journey to Herat, and from thence, 
pasting through the hilly country of the Hazara, 
ou astive at Kabil onthe eleventh —Mohen Lal's 

welt, p. 320; Malcolm's Persia, ii, p. 126; 
MacGregor’s Persia. 
ASTERACANTHA LONGIFOLIA. Nees. 
‘Ruellia longifolia, Nord. | Barleria longifolia, Zonn, 


Kante-koolika, . Brxc, Gokantaka, SANsK. 
Bahel Sholli, . . Ga. Teshagandl, a 
Gokiura, Gokshure, HinD. Katwinki,.  Sckou, 
Talmakano, Ikshura, ,,  Niz-muili, « Tax, 
Phul Makbana, . ” ;, ‘Nirugobbi, Gobbi, Tx. 
Wabel Shulli, . Maxsiin. 


Grows in wet places all ovor India, and is a 
valuable nous diuretio in urinary diseases 
cud dropaies, and carea of gravel.—Ainalie; Powell, 
i. p. 868; Roxb. ; Birdie. Bombay Products; Voigt. 

ABTERIA, of Pliny, tho star rubies ‘of the 
moderns, are found at Ratnapura in Ceylon, 

ASTERIASTIGMA MACROCARPA. | Bedd. 
Thia very fino tree grows on the ghats (2500 
feet elevation) leading up to Peermede in the 
Travancore hills from Cottyam; it flowera in 
March. The fruit and leaves, except that the 
latter are autira, are exactly those of H; 
but Colonel Boddome thinks it differs too much 
vo authorize its boing referred to that genus; it 
may, however, be oo-generic with the little known 

08 of Bed. Ft. Sylo. p, 266. 

ASTHAN, Astana. fm. A threshold, s 

lakir's residence, Asténa-dir, a place-holder, a 


holy man, 
ASTHENOSOMA. Grobe. A sea urobin of the 

Philippines. Ita short spines are tubalar, and 

when penstrating the flesh produce a sharp, 


wASTET 'SINCHANA, it. tone epriskling. ‘The 
Hindu cersmon; coking tke Bone. wi 
afer burning’. Son dubia 
7 sbram Isnatum. 
‘8 mountainous district on the borders 


¢ 4s. to &s. the pound. 
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of Little Tibet, tothe westof Ladakh, The people 
a dialect of the Dardu language. 

ASTRACAN. Hindus practising their faith 

extend to Astracan and the eastern parta of the 





Lebanon, Crete, Tonia, and the Pelopannesus, 
ducing the gum-tragacanth of commeres, which 
is ag an ingredient in dye staffs, ua a glaze 


powder, and in lozenges. Its price in England is 

It is largely produced in 
Persia, and exported to Baghdad, Bassora, and 
India,” Two species in Kagban are called Bachmal 
and Kenchirunga, and the Hindi tearm Makbmal 
is given to A. spinosua, but none of there have 
been ascertained to yield th. A, Hamosus, 
Lina.,—the plant, Taj badebaht; the pods, Aqlil- 





 ulMalik, Anas.—is a plant of the Panjab, A. 


Spinosus, Atnil, H1sp., hes a hard, tabalated 
root- stock, with numerous long, thin, spinous 
brauches.—Povell, Handbook; Voigt ; O'Shaugh- 
nessy; Hogq, Veg. King. ; Poole; Von Mueller. Seo 
‘Trngacanth. 

ASTRAGALUS MULTICEPS. Wall. 


Kandei, Kandiare, Caen. Didani, Tinani, Rav, 
‘Much kanta gugar- Pendle sec shan 
and Ledvpier. 5» Spinaghily : ta Lin. 
Bute-i-} >» » Aywp, Sarmul, Pushkan, . ,, 
‘Atuil, Kiute, . : Paws, Bisudd, khan.’ }, 


‘A very spinous plant, with yellow flowers, 
somewhat resembling gorse. . 

ASTRAK. Hixp. Gum ammoniac. 

ASTRANG. Hoty. Atropa acuminata, Royle, 

ASTROLOGY, the Fann-u-Tanjim of the Arabs, 
is largely believed in throughout Asia; bat even 
some of Cardinal Richeliea's journeys were deter- 
mined by astrologers ; nnd an astrological almanso, 
Dearing the name of Zadkiel, is still published in 
London. Astrologers are largely consulted by 
Hindus on questions relating to the ordinary 
affairs of life,—whether an article bought for sale 
will produce profit or not; whether a child to be 
born will be a boy or a girl; will a wifo bear 
children or not? will a wife keep = maa in 
health or not? or a Hindn of position lives in 
concubinage but abstaining from marriage, having 
been warned by an astrologer that he would div 
if he entered on matrimouy. Stellar astrology 
is of the most ancient date smongst the Hindus, 
The ancient Aryans, with Agui, Vayu, Ih 
‘Varuna, ete., worshipped the sun, the moon, the 
geabaorplanets, The moon, Chandra, was the ob- 
ject of divine honours, and the centre of numerous 
legends, and the Sankara-vijaya, ch. xliv., men- 
tions a sect of moon-worshippere, The worship 
of the stars in described st length in the Yajna 
valkya, and to the present day Surya, oun, 
and groupe of stars, particularly the Nakshatra, 
contings objects of worship from Vedio times, 
98 the sun and moon were of the Buby- 
lonians. At the present day, there are dies 
(fasti and dies nefasti with the Hindus, and the 
astrotoger plios ‘is trade oven in the amallent 

i ¢ bondage in which the Tamil races 
iia by is tha occasion of never- 
ending expenses, and the fraitfal souros of un- 
ceasing anxieties to all classes, The horoscopes 
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of all, except the very lowest, are written out, 
and consulted on cccasiont of any importance. 
Before setting out on a journey, or commencing 
to plough, sow, ete., the astrologer ia aked about 
a lucky time.’ Hence favourable ities 
. Indeed, never docs a Hindu take 
any step of importance without first consulting 
the star. ‘This is neually done by reference either 
tos Brahman astrologer or to the astrological 
almanac, When business will not admit of deiny, 
® Hindu will consult either the Sivagysnmat, or 
‘advices of Siva,’ or the Cucbuna, or * sayings’ of 
Khona, the wife of Varahamihira, the great astro- 
nomer, who was one of the nine gems in the court 
of Vikramaditya, the great monarch of Malwa. 
‘The planeta are invoked in the Vedie books, and 
their worship is prescribed in the Gajnaraikya. 
‘Chand, the moon, was from the time of the Brah- 
anans the centre of numerous legends and the object 
of divine honours. In Ceylon, the preparation of 
the ephemeris predicting the weather, and other 
particulars of the forthcoming year, appears to hare 
undergone little or no change since this custom 
of the inhabitants of India was described by 
Arrian and Strabo. But in later times the Brab- 
tans and the Buddhists have saperadded to that 
oceupation the casting of nativities, and the com- 
ition of hi for individuals, from which 
the sophisti di by Arrian abstained. It 
is practived alike by the highest and most humble 
castes of Singhaleso and Buddhists, from the 
‘Veliala, or agricultaral aristocracy, to the benters 
of tom-toma, who have thus acquired the title of 
‘Nakatiya,’ or astrologer. The attendance on 
particular ceremonies, however, called Bali, which 
are connected with divination, belongs exclusivel 
to the latter class. The Mahomedans of i 
Todia keep their calendar or Jantri, and the Hindu 
Joahi calcniates the ephemeris. The Hindus also 
have calendar or panjangam; but they all 
divination from books, for which the 
thintamani pastakam is in use in the south of 
Andia.—Tennant’s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 184; 
Trav. ofa Hind. i. xxi, See Almanao; Divination; 


ASTRONOMY, the Jyoti Sastra of the Hindus, 
and Naj'm of the Arabs, is supposed to have 
boon frst known to the Clialdasns.. Tt has, bow 
ever, attril wil tians, w! 
bably derived their knowledge? fron a a 
ancient nation. ‘The Chinese have no right; and 
when the claims are investigated of the Indians, 
Persians, and Babylonians, it ia found that their 
‘of astronomy belong toe latitude con- 
siderably higher than Benares, E 














, Persepolis, 
Babylon, but somewhere bebwroen 85° nod 55° X. 
books tach that the longest day fn 





Zoroaster taaght the Persians similarly; and 
Ptolemy obtained ancient Babylonian records of 
Ge om incs he abors 
6 le ailly, @ 
stated that observations taken’ by Hindu astro- 
nomers, npwards of 8000 years before Christ, are 
still extant, and prove a considerable degree of 
Progress already mado at that period; at Le 
ace and De Lambre deny the authenticity af the 
a ions, and consequently the validity of the 
conclusion. " Yet all satronomers admit 
antiquity of the Hindu observations 


or Germany, the day is 
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nomical rule relating to the calendar was drawn 
ap in the 14th centary before Christ; and Para+ 
sara, the first writer on astronomy of eine 
itings any portion remaina, a] to have 
Hourisked about tho mame time, Pn 

‘The astronomical synibola of the planets have 
been derived, in all probability, from Chaldman 
and Assyrian sources. The symbol of the planet 
Mercury (%) is the Caduceus, which, like the 

isan emblam of eastern origin. The 
ayaibol of Mars (3) represents a round shield 
and spear. The symbols of Jupiter and Saturn 

y and fy ) are doubiful, but are probably the 

- Arabic forms of the numbers 4 and 5, 
indicating the position of there, bodies in, the 
plauetary five. ‘Tho symbol of the earth ($) ia 
the inverted emblem of life, and probably bears 
some referenco to terrestrial corruption and. 
decay. The astronomical systems of the old 
Arabinn authors are founded on thoge of Hip- 
parchas and Ptolemy. The Arab prince Albs- 
tegnius stated the procession of the equinoxes to 
be 1? in 65 yearn, 

‘The Divisions of Time of all nations are astro~ 
nomical, From the remotest times, amongst the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, 
and the natives of northern Europe, there has 
been a bebdomadary division of the month. In 
this, the days are commenced with the day of 
‘the sua, followed by that of the moon, and the 
five planets, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Saturo. The Hindus also reckon by the light 
and dark halves of the moon, which they desig- 
nate Kista and Sskla paksham. 

‘The divisiona of the day times have been various 
among the netions of antiquity, and thure are 
still yariations in these modes in the modern 
york, The manner of reckoning tho days by 
the ancient Jews, and which eubsista amongst 
that pele at the present time, is ta commence 
the day at certain hour of the evening, and to 
finish it on the next evening at the same hour, 
‘Thus their Sabbath beyius on the afternoon of 
Friday, and is completed on the afternoon of 
Ssturday. The Roman Catholic Church alto 
commences its festivals in the evening; and thie 
custom is retained amongst the British in some 
of their popular observances, such as the eve of 
St. John and Christmas eve, The civil day of 
Britain commences at twelve o'clock at midnight, 
and laata till the eame bour of the following night. 
‘The astronomical day begins at noon, a 
counted up to twenty-four hours, terminatin, 


at 

the succeeding noon. In of Italy and of 
eid to commence about 

sunset, and the hours are counted on till the next 


jon of the day among Mahomodana i 
to the stated times of por- 
forming their devotiona, and is not generally vary 
accurate. They begin their account at sunset, 
reckoning twelve hours from thence to sunrise, 
whether the night be long or short; from sun- 
rise to sanset they also reckon twelve hours, and 
consequently @ night hour is longer in the winter 
au hour of the day, and in summer the 
hours of the 
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snumeration, go that the British six o'clock ia their 
iwalve, ¢ British seven is their one, etc. 

‘The Obineso begin the day an hour before 
nidnight, and divide the twenty-four hours into 
twelve parts of two hours each. Instead 
aumbeting their hours, they give a different 
aame to eich period of two hours. The names 
ind corresponding time, according to the Britiah 
node, are ab follows : 





fuze, 11 to Lmorning.| Woo, IL to 1 afternoon. 
Sete oe ee take 
Ym, 8 » 5 » jShin, 3, 5 5 
Mao 5 4» 7 Yew, 5 5, 7 sy 
thin, 7 9 Do eo, a 
Be, 9 7, THe, 8 ML 


The word Keaou is added when the first hour 
of each period is intended, and Ching for the last. 
Thus, ‘Reaon tave is eleven at night, and Ching 
we, twelve at night; Keaou Chow, one in the 
‘noring; Ching Chow, two, ete.’ The word 
Whih, ‘quarter, i used after the hour with the 
aumerals yth 1, urh 2, or sau 8, to subdivide the 
ours into quarters, which is the smallest division 
commonly employed. Example—Ching maou yih 
Chih, a quarter-past six; Keaou woo urh k’bih, 
aalt-past eleven. 

Both the Hindu and the Mahomedan of India 
livide the day into four watches, and the night 
nto the same number, the day being copridered 

» extend from sunrise to sunset. The watches are 
ain divided into ghuree, which are 24 minutes 
chin length. As in the summer the days are 
onger than the nights, each day watch will thon 
xe than any watch of the night, though, 
‘rom the necessity of each watch comprising an 
mact number of ghuree, there will generally be 
‘he difference of i og? between two watches 
if the Gree ae ok mone Eat ig in this 
ani ugh, in the lstitades of Indis, 
the difference is not #0 great as it would be in 
& country mote towards the north, it is still so 
inconvenient that the natives of India rarely 
understand their own method of dividing the day, 
and readily adopt the British mode. 

A mode of denoting time has been adopted by 

sae Hindu, which is not without ingenuity. 
rovide athin metal cap, a clepeydra, through the 
of which a small hole is drilled. ‘This cup 
swims on the surface of s vessel of water, until the 
water, running gradually through the hole, fills the 
cup, which then sinks, “The hole is made of sucha 
giz, that the water rising sinks it in 24 minutes. 
A tort of gong, or shallow bell-metal pan, called a. 
ghorial, is hung up near the vessel to be struck 
at the expiration of ench ghuree, which is known 
by the sinking ‘A man, who is em- 
yt 





of the eup. 
to watch the ainking of the oap, and to 
strike on the bell, ia called @ ghariali. For the 
complete establishinent of 8 glraree, six or eight 
servants are necessary, who keep watch in turne. 
can of course be afforded only 
the wealthy; but the right or title to use @ 
‘ghuree is regal, or granted by the ralera, and the 
sound of a gong ia umally load enough for a whole 
“illage, and sertes the purpoao of » obarch clock. 
realenlity Distro. Almost all natioos ve 

their months and weeks in a 

degree by the revolution of the moon. 
Lave endeavoured to unite this division with the 
annual course of the sun by an augmentation of 
days st the end of each year, or by addiog » 


Asin 
of Turks 
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thirteenth month at the end of every thind year, 

The Jews and the Athenians followed this latier 

method; the Macedonians and some nationa of 

in amigned their months $0 and 81 days; the 
the Arabs have 29 and 30 daya. 

Yearly Division.—A considerable variation pro- 

vailed generally amonget the nations of antiquity, 





mencement of the it 
ning of the ssered year in the month of March ; 
the Athenians in the month of June; the Mace- 
doniana on the 24th September; the Christians of 
Egyptand Ethiopia, on the 29th or 80th of August: 
and the Persians and Armenians, on the 11th of 
Aagust. ‘The Jewish civil year begins on the frat 
day of the month Tieri, ‘which ‘yer corresponds 
with the British 9th of September; that of the 
Mahomedans begins on the first day of the month 
Maharram, which goes round the year with the 
lunar months, Nearly all the untions of the Chris- 
tian world now commence the year on the lst of 
January ; but, ao recently as 1752, even in Britain, 
the year did hot legally aod generally commence 
ill the 26thof March, In Scotland, at that period, 
the year began on the lstof January. Tho differ- 
ence caused grest practical inconvenience, and 
January and Febrnary, and part of March, nome- 
times bore two dates, ax we often find in old 
records, as 1711-12, 

‘The your, propeniy no called, fs tho solar year, 
or the period of time in which the smo passes 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. ‘The 

iod covaprises 365 days, 5 hours, and 48 
tainutes, 51 seconds, 6 decimals, and is called the 
astronomical year. 

‘The far, the Jantzi of the Hindus; ix a 
table of the days of the year arranged to assist 
the distribution of time, and to mdicate romark~ 
able days connected with devotion or basinoss, 

‘The Romans called the frst days of each 
"atte bess the ponies on thowe daye* called 
“ ¢ pontifis, on those 5 ca 
the posple together 40. appeiea them of the dara 
of festival in that month, Hence we derive the 
name of Calendar, 

‘The Roman Calendar, which has in groat 











been adopted by almost all nations in stated to 
have been introduced by Romulus, the foundar of 
this city. 


‘May of the festival days of nations relate to 
the ann, and those of the Hindus will be found 
under that heading. Suffice it here to mention 
Makar Sakranti, on the sun entering Makar or 
Capricorn ; the Shoondooh tiny ship festival, on 
ite turning back from Capricorn; the Basant 





of the spring and vernal equinox; the Achadi 
Ekadasi nn iho Kari Brad relating to the 
beginning and ending of the 8.W. monsoon, as 
also the Shravan and Dasara, the ending of the 


monsoons. 
‘Jai Bing, raja of Jaipur, was s celebrated aatro~ 
nomer, He erected observatories at Jey pore, Debli, 
iain, and be was able to 

tronomical tables of De ls Hiro, 
ished in 1702, before the French accepted she 

an astronomy. His observator 

ares still existe, Ho left behind him lista of stars 
‘colinted by himelf, the Tij Muhammad Shahi, so 
named because at the request of Muhammad Shab 
he bad undertaken tho reformation of the Indian 
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197; Barth's Religions of India; Imp. Gaz. 
Bia Sco Aswini y aver 
ASTRUC, a brave officer commanding the 
French army when it was attacked on the 10th 
May 1758, by Major Lawrence, in the island of 
Sri mo. He was defoated at the battle of 
the Golden Rock, and again defeated and taken 
prisoner on the 21st September 1753, at the battle 
Of the Sugar Loaf Rook—-Orme. 
ASTRUK. Gus., Hixn. Gum ammoniac. 
ASTUR TRIVIRGATUS, Tiant. Goshawk of 
Nepal, India, aud the Maley countries, ‘The other 
Indian goshawk is A. palumbarins, a native of 
Europe and Agia; in India it is confined to the 
sub-Himalaya. 
ASTYAGES or Apanda, a Persian king of 
the Kaianian dynssty. He was son of Isfandiar. 
ASUBHA CHAWANA, in Singhalese Buddli- 
fam, the meditation of misfortune —Hariy. 
ASUL, also AtuL Hixp. Tamarix orientalis. 
‘ASUR: Saxsk. A demon, an enemy of the 


gods ; an order of beings who reside under Mahe- yana. 


Meru. Asura, demoniacal, is a form of marriage 
recognised by Hindu law, in which the bride- 
groom gives as much wealth as he can afford to 
the bride, her parents and relations It is also a 
term in gencral use in Hindu writings, to indicate 
a.demon, a giant, an enemy of the gods, sup} 

to be derived from a, privative, and sura, light; 
also from as, to be, and ura, living, spiritual. 
Dowson says it is the same as Abura of the 
Zoroastrians, In the oldest parts of the Rig 
‘Veda it is used for the supreme spirit; in the 
later parts it means a demon, and the Brahmanas 
relate many battles between the Asura and the 
gods. It is an epithet frequently applied to the 
ancient Nag or wapent race in the sacred writin; 
of the Hindus, Colonel Tod (i. 559) belleven Tt 
‘to have been applied to the Assyrians. In prac- 
tive it seems to have been used to designate any 
of the enemies opposing the advancing Aryans. 
It is a term much etaployed in Hindu legends from 
‘a very early period down to the time of Krishna. 
But Daitya, Danava, Desya, Raksbasa, are other 
names applied by the intruding Aryans to the races 
whom they found in occupation of India.—Eastern 
Monachism,p. 484; Tod; Garrett; Wilson; Dow- 
von; Taylor. 

ASURA DBRUVA, the South Pole, ita iuhabit- 
ants, to the Sura of the North Pole. 

ABWA or Asi, an Inda or Lunar race, the 
deacendants of Doomida and Bajaswa, who were 
spread over the countries on both sides the Indus, 
and probably gave their names to the region now 
called Asia. Aswa and Hya, synonymous Sanskrit 
terms for horse, the asp of the Persians, was 
applied by the prophet Ezekiel to the Getic inva- 
sion of Scythia, x.c. 603,—* the sone of Togarmah 
riding om horsea ;* and described by Diodorus, the 
Period the sme as the Takshak invasion of India. 
‘Amongst the Scythians, the horse waa sacred to 
the sun, and in India, Sept-Aswa is the seven- 
headed horse of Surya, the sun. The Asse-seni, 
the kevin 5 of Alexander's historians, and Aspasi- 
ana, to whom Arsaces fled from Seloucus, and 
whom Strabo terms a Getic race, have the same 
origin, honce Axi-garh, the fortress of the Asi (erro- 
neously i), and ‘wore the first 
settlements of the Getic Asi. Alexander received 
the homage of all these Getis racea, at the mother 


ASWA MEDHA. 


of cities, Balkh, seat of Cat'h-haian Khan, acoord- 
ing to Marco Polo, from whom Milton took his 


ry. 
‘Hi, Hya, Hywor, snd Aswa denote tha steed 
in Sanskrit and ite dialects. In Gothic, hyrea; 
Tentonic, hors; Saxon, horse. Of the three great, 
‘tranches of the Indu (Lanar), Aswa bore the 
epithet of Mida (pronounced mede), viz. Poora- 
mede, Uja-mede, and Deo-mede. ‘The Aswa in- 
vaders of Aseyria and Media, the sons of Bajaawa, 
are expressly stated to have multiplied in the 
countries west of the Indus, emigrating from their 
paternal seata im Panchalica.—-Tod's Rajasthan, 
ASWAD. El-Aswad-ibn-Kanb, of the time of 
Mabomed, was the chief of the tribes of Ans, in 
Arabin, and a manof eloquence; he embraced Maho- 
medanism, and again seceded to act up a religion 
of his own. He wne alain on the instigation of 
Mahomed, ehortly before the demise of the latter. 
ASWAGANDHL ct. Physalis sonmifera, 
ASWALAYANA, pupil of Saonaka, livod 
about n.c. 350, and was the prodecemor of Katya- 
He was the anthor of the Srauta Sutras, 
Gribya Sutras, and other ritualistic worka; he was 
also a founder of a Sakha of the Rig Voda, the 
Aswalayana Sutra, which contains the evumera- 
tion of the Gotras and their subdivisions, but in 
a very involved and unintelligible style.—Dow- 


son; Garritt. 
the sacrifice of the horse 
(QMedha, Saxsk., signifies to kill). It was practised 
in India on the Grages and Sarjoo, by the Solar 
princes, 1200 yeare before Christ, But ita occur- 
rence within any recent period is not known. It 
seems to have been a Scythic rite, where often the 
horse, after certain ceremonies, was liberated, in 
fulfilment of a vow, and sacrificed on the deatha 
of chiefs. Up to the present day, in India, cowa 
‘and bulls are let loose in fulflment of vows, but 
the liberation of a horse is not now known. Col. 
Tod surmises that at the grand aolatitial festival, 
the Aswa Medba, or sacrifice of the horse (the type 
of the sun), which was practised by the children of 
Vaivaswata, the ‘sun-born,’ was most probably 
simultaneously introduced from Scythia into the 
ing of India, and west by the sons of Odin, 
‘oden, or Boodha, into Scandinavia, where it be 
came the Hi-el or Hi-ul, the festival of the winter 
solstice, the grand jubilee of northern nations; and 
in the first ages of Christianity, being so near the 
‘epoch of ita rise, gladly used by ‘the first fathers of 
the church to perpetuate that event, It was prac- 
tised, he adds (Rajasthan, i. p. 63) by the Getes in 
thetime of Cyrus; deeming it right, says Herodotus, 
to offer the awiftest of created to the chicf of un- 
created beings ; and this worship and sacrifice of 
the horse has been handed down to the Rajput of 
the present day, The sanguinary part of this cere- 
mony would, secording to Mr. Colebrooke, appear, 
like thatof the parushamedha, or human sacrifice, 
to be ‘merely nominal, the horse, after certain 
ceremonies, being let loose. Mr. Ward, however, 
states that he was liberated only for atwelvemonth, 
when he was again taken, and, being magnificently 

7 was, after various prelimi 

ceedings, alain by the hota or priest. 
offers a hundred sacrifices of a horse is entitled to 
the throne of Indra.’—Cole, Myth. Hind. 
And in the Rig Veda are two bymns deacril the 
sacrifice of the horse, which leaves no doubt that 
‘the esrly ritual of Hinduiam did authorize this 
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ASWA-PATI. 


‘sacrifice as a burnt-offering to the gods. As, how- 
ever, these two, in all the body of hymna in the 
Rig ‘Veda, alone relate to it, it may be inferred 
‘that oven then the rite was falling, or had already 
fallen, into disuse. As described in the Rig Veda, it 
appears that the horse was iromolated, aud after- 
wards cut up into fragments, part of which were 
eaten by the assisting priests, and part offered as 
burnt-offering to the gods. This eacrifice ia de- 
scribed in the Puranas as one of the highest order, 
insomuch that if it be performed a hundred times 
it elevates the socrificer to the throne of Swarga, 
and thereby effects the deposal of Indra himeelf. 
In the Rig Voda, however, the object of this rite 
seams to be nothing more than the acquiring of 
‘wealth and posterity ; and even in the Ramayana 
it is merely performed by king Dasaratha as the 
means of obtaining a son by a universal monarch. 
Tt was also performed by kings in celebration of 
auspicious events, especially after marriage, in the 
hope of securing issue, when largesses were dis- 
tributed to the Brahmans and officiating priests, 
Tt seems also to have been performed by kings 
in assumption of supremacy, on which occasion 
their tributary sovereigns were the officiating 
priests, On this point Col. Tod mentions that 
when Yudishtra was firmly seated on his throne, 
he resolved to signalise hie reign and paramount 
sovereignty by the solemn rites of Aswa Medha 
and be ju, in which princes alone officiate, every 
duty, down to that of porter, being performed by 
royalty. The ‘steed of sactifice’ was liberated 
under Arjuna’s care. He wandered whither he 
listed for twelve months; and none dating to ac- 
cept this challenge of supremacy, he was recon- 
ducted to Iudraprestha, where, in the meanwhile, 
the hall of sacrifice was prepared, and all the 
princes of the land were summoned to attend, The 
hearts of the Kuru burned with envy at the 
assumption of supremacy by the Panda, for the 
prince of Hastinapur's offico was to serve out the 
sacred food. Animate creatures and inavimate 
things have been objects of adoration amongst 
auost of the nations of the earth; the suo, the 
noon, and all the host of heaven; the sword, the 
serpent, and the horse ; and the last seems to have 
been worebipped as o type of the sun by all the 
Soythic races, The last jis Medba was under- 
taken by the celebrated Sowai Jey Singh of 
Ambor, but the milk-white steed of the san wos 
not tured out.— Willia Sury of Nala, pp. 
6 


119-209; Tod's Rajasthan, 5 
A title formerly borne 












ASWA-PaTI. Saxsk. 
by some of the ancient rulers of the south of 
India, Tt means lord of the horae.— IV. 

ASWATHAMU. Tex, Ficus religioss, Z. 

ASWATTHAMAN, a son of Dronaand Kripa 
who fought in the Katrava ranks at Kurukshetra. 
After the last day's fight, he, Kripa, and Krita- 
varman alone survived. These entered the 
Pandava camp at night, found Dbrishta Dyumus 
asleep, and Aswatthaman trampled him to death 
au he lay; he algo killed Sikhandin, the other eon 
of Draupada, also the five young sons of the 
Pandava, and ‘carried their heads to the dying 
NIRTOOLA De ind myth genii, 

, in Hindu my 2 

ASWINA, the first month ae eae lunar 
wyesr, According to Warren, the 6th solar Hindu 
Hnonth, when the sun is in the sign Canya, answer- 
‘ing to the Tamil month Paratasi. According to 


ASYLUMS. 


Ward, this word is named from the stellar mansion 
Aswini, the neme of a mare. During the dark 
half of the moon in the month Aswia, when the 
sun is in Virgo, September and October, obsequial 
rites are daily celebrated —IVilson, Glow. 

ASWINI, the Gemini of the Hindn Zodiac, In 
Hindu mythology, a form of Parvati, or the earth 

‘a8 a mare, into which Surya, the sun, 
ed, producing the Aswini Kamara. 

ASWINI KUMARA, according to one legend, 
were two sons of Surya by Sangnya, who 
taught the art of medicine—Tuylor, In Hinds 
mythology, the physicians of the gods. Amor 
the inferior deities, the Marat, or winds, hold the 
first place; and next to thom, or nearly on the 
same level, the Aswini. Those are y tly 
twins or brothers, and sons of the sem (aindhuy, 
But sometimes, as Dr. Wilson notices, they seem 
to be the precunive raya of the sun; at other 
tames, perhaps the sun and moon as rising out of 
the sea; 20 that the Vedie Hindus evidently had 
settlements on the sea-coast or on some water 
which they called a a The Aswini are almost, 
invariably Topresented a8 baving s triangular oat 
with three wheele, drawn by asses; while their 
name appears to be derived from Aswa, & horse, 
which would seem to identify thom with the two 
horses of the sun. Altogether, they ore a perplex- 
ing per; and the sakta addressed to them are 

wat of all in legend. Their connection with 
Iodta (Jupiter), their patronnge of marinera, their 
twin bro! 00d, the two horses and stars found 
on their coins, identify them with the Grecian 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 
ASYLUMS, 
| Bast, . . . . Pups, 


le, Refuge,. . FR, 
Mioyeefagey Slam, Se 











Refuge places, or sanctanrios, are known in 
Persia as Bast. The exstom prevailing in, the 
Mahomedan east, of having places of asylum, 


‘owes its origin probably to the Mosaic law con 
cerning the six cities af refuge, which were 
allotted to such as had slain any person at up- 
awares. ‘Then shall ye appoint you cities to 
be cities of refuge for you; that the slayer may 
flee thither, which killeth any person at unawares, 
And they shall be unto yon cities for refuge from 
the avenger; that the manslayer die not, until he 
stand before the congregation in judgment,’ ote. 
Numbers xxxv. 11,12). Seo ikewieo Joshua 
Xx. 1-9 for the names of the six cities of refuge, 
and the rales laid down for them. A place of 
refuge, eomewhat similar to the Persian ‘Bast,’ 
existed formerly in the city of London, whera 
debtors could not be molested by their creditors, 
and were out of reach of pursuit. This placo bore 
the name of Alsatia, and embraced the 4] 
‘between Blackfriars Bridge and Temple Bar, lead- 
ing to the water-side, A similar place existed in 
Liverpool, and Holyrood precincta in Edinburgh 
‘were similarly free, 

‘There was an ancient Jaw of Athens analogous 
to the Mosaic, by which he who coramitted ‘chance- 
medley’ could fiy the country for a year, during 
‘which his relatives made satiefaction to the relatives 
of the deceased. The Grecks had ssyla for every 
description of criminals, which could not be vio- 
lated infamy. Gibbon gives a memorable 
jostave of disregard to the ametuary of St Jatina, 
in Auvergne, by the oldies of the Frank king 
‘Theodoric, who divided the gpoile of the altar, and 
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ASYSTASIA COROMANDELIANA. 


made the priests captives,—an impiety not 
Taanotioned by the son of Clow bed ponihed 
tho death of the offenders, the restoration of 
o plunder, and the extension of the right of 
sanctuary five miles around the sepulchre of the 
holy martyr. Asylame exi ina for aged 
men and women, for the blind, and for lepers. 
For the aged of both sexes, only those who 
have no relations, or whove relations are really s0 
poor as to be incapable of maintaining them, who 
soek admittance. There is an asylum in Bombay 
for animals, and another in Surat, called Pinjra- 
pol—Frere, Antipodes, 328; Tod's Rajasthan, 
ip. 527; Baron C. A. De Bode’s Travels. 
ASYSTASIA COROMANDELIANA. Nees. 


Brallia Zoplacion, Reed. |B. vecunds, Vahl. 
R. intruss, Fadl. 
Midde-kire, ‘Tappete 


ws TAK a ie 
Mukku mungers, = Tx, | Veuna Katie-tige, 

‘Onoof the Acanthace®, acommon weed in 
flowers either lilac or white; the leaves aro ased 
mixed with others as greens. "A. Formosa abounds 
on the Coromandel coast; theflowersare purple,and 
it in readily grown from seed —Riddell; Jaffrey. 

‘AT, and ‘Ata-chila, Hino. Anoua squatnoea, 
custard apple ; also Anona discolor. 

ATA, “Hisp. Wheat-flour. See Farina, 
pe yaa also Atabek, fue rr Persia, an 

jeer or a ruler of a ce, 
Lnritan edema 1D have beon. the lata? Persian 
territory so occupied, until Chengiz Khan, with 
hia destructive hordes of Tartar and Moghul, over- 
whelmed the lund, spreading fire, slaughter, and 
Pillage io every quarter. It waa the tile bome 

various powerful Amirs at the court of the 
jeleucidw, which they retained after becoming 
independent in different provinces of Irak, Azar- 
bijan, ete. The title meana ‘the prince's father.’ 
Ht was held at the court of Dehli under the trans- 
lated form Khan Baba, and was given by Akbar 
to Babram Khan, who had been an of 
‘Humayun, and was Akbar's confidential minister, 
—Elph. Hist, of India, ii. 216. 

ATADI. ‘Sivax, Obiretta, 

ATAI, Aute, Fara, Fata, Psioti, Tiere, and 
Tou, trees of Tabiti; their timbers are used for 
houte and ship carpentry. 

ATAK, a and fort 56 miles from Rawal 
Pindi, known to Europe as Attock, Seo Attock. 

ATAKA-MAMIDI. Tax. Boerbasvia erecta, L; 
B, recumbens. 

ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA. D.C. 

Limonia mongpbyile, L. | ‘Turrwa virens, Koen. 
Limonia pumila, Burm. ‘Trio spinosa, Willde. 







Te. 


‘Wild-time, ‘Exa. Katelle-micha, Taw, 
Makhur limbo,. .Maue Adivinimma,. 'TzL. 
‘Malvaregam, '; Mauxal. Konda nimma, - 


‘This small-sized tree is found on the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, and is one of the most 
‘common trees in the greenwood jungles or ‘raees* 
about the ghata of the Bombay Presidenoy, and 
at Mababsleshwar; it is leas common below and 
inland. Its hard, ‘heavy wood is white or pale 
Yellow, ond is very fine or olose-grained; it is 

jowever, not procurable in pieces which would 
square more than four inchee, and but for this it 
would be suitable for cabinet Fight 
also Spurs A. foribunda; and Voigt, with « 
note of interrogation, names A.? pubigers as a 
shrub of Asmm—Jur. Reports, Mad. Ezhib.; Dr. 
Wight; Dr. Gibson; Hogg, Veg. King.; Voigt. 


ATEES. 


AT-ALARI, Tan. Polygonum barbatum, 

‘ATALIK is literally ‘one who fills the place of 
a father.’ It was in the earliest times among the 
‘Torko-Tartare the title of those nobles of the 
country who acted aa counsellers of the princes. 
Tt has also the meaning of guardian, tutor, and 
instrnctor, and it is only in modern times that it 
is found in the sense of visir or minister. The 
Sheibanides and Asbtarkhanides hed several 
ataliks, one forming part of the suite of each 
prince. The present Khan of Khiva has a definite 
number of atalika The rulers of Bokhara and 

confer it as a title of distinction. Atalik 
Ghazi was a title granted after the middle of the 
19th century by the Amir of Bolchara, to Yakub 
Beg, who united Kbokond and Yarkand and 
Ksabgar under his rale.—P. Arminiue Vambery, 
Bokhara, p. 380. 

"ATANDAY. ‘Tax. Cnppatis horvida, Z. 

ATANGO, a Japanese deity whooe temple is at 
the top of the Atango-yama hill, ‘Yama’ ia the 
Japanese for mountain or hill, aa ‘Fusi-yama,’ 
‘O.yama,' ote.—Frere, Antipode, p. 425, 

ATAP. Mazar, Leaves of Nips frutiosne, 
cased ns thatch, ‘This palm grows very abundantly 
in Tenasserim, the Maloy Peninsula, and Eastern 
Archipelago. ‘The thatch is made of the fringe of 
this palm’s leaves, doubled down and sewed on 
sticks or lathes of bamboo. 

ATARI, a rained fort in the Multan division 
of the Panjab, identified with the Brabman city 
taken by Alexander, 

ATASH. Pers. Fire. Atash bahram, a fire 
temple of the Parsoes or Gabr sect, or Zoro- 
astrians. Six of these are in India, ' It js also 
known in Hindi as Atash-keds or Atath-khana, 
Pottinger says that at Yexd, styled Dar-ul-Tbadat, 
or seat of religion, the Guebres (Gabr) had an 
Atash-kads (which they assert has had the sacred 
fire in it since the days of Zoroaster) in their own, 
com) nt of the city, but for this indulgence 
the Persian government taxed them at twenty-fiva 

jpees each man.— Wilson; Pottinger's Tr., p. 127. 

ATASH BAZL. Hixp.’ Fireworks, 

ATASHI GULABI RANG. Hix, Amongst 
ayers, a bright rose colour, from atash, fire, 

ATASH KHOR. Pers. Tetrao rafas, Zinn. 
The two Persian words signify fire-eater. It is 
the chakor parerbdge of India, 

ATASL, Bansx. Linum usitatissimum, Z.; fiax. 
ATAVI DEVI, the Hindu Diana, Saraswati, 
pATOBAMARAM. Taat, Panhinia racemosa, 
jiospyros ebenaster; any of the e} woods, 

‘ATCHAR. Hip’ ‘Plekles, 4 

ATCHEMPETTA, & town belonging to the 
Kalleri race, 12 miles west of Tanjore. 

AT-DEMMATA. Srraz, Gmelina arboron, 

ATEES. Hixp. The root of Aconitum hetero- 

lum forma the trae medicinal Atees of the 
indian bazars, employed as a tonic in foverh 
south af India potage over India geuorliy. i 
ath of India, over Indi fa 
ie ln ehare over Laie general, i 
oe O'Shaughnessy mentions that the spurious 
roots are the dry tubers of Asparagus sar- 
mentosus; but the eame term, in the south of 
pplied to linseed, also known ax Aldi, 
fashina, According to Ainslie, Atecs 
is the Hindustani name of the bark of a speci 
of Betala, used in the northern parte of India for 
dyeing chints red, and which is sometimes, though 


India, is 
Ta asa 


ATENEE PROMACHOS. 


yarely, brought to the Coromandel coast. The 
root of Aconitum heterophyllum, the trae Ateea, 
has Jong been celebrated as a tonic and valuable 
febrifuge ; intensely bitter and slightly 
astringent, with an abundance of farina The 
true, intensely bitter Ateea yictds to water 18 per 
cant., to aloohol 32, In any trial of this medicine, 
prescriptions should invariably give the vernacular 
name, to prevent confusion ‘with the formidable 
eae owe, Cosmas _ Ase Met 
Sei. April 1858 ; axhnessy, ispr.5 
‘Gisliee Mat Med; Wp To. 

ATENEE PROMACHUS. Ata meeting of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, there was exhibited an 
engraved figure of Atenee Promachca on red cor 
hellan, of Greck execution, from the NW. of India, 
being, according to Colonel Cunningham, a copy of 
the celebrated statue by Phidias in the Parthenon. 

A’TERAN, Hsp, A frame for winding off 
thread previous to forming ekeins, 

"ATENT, the female power of Wak, the supreme 
being of the Galla race of Shoa 

ATEUCHUS SACER, the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, found in Egypt and western Asia. 

"ATH. ‘Hinp, Eight. Seo At'h-Bhaia; At’h- 
Cowrie. 

ATHABOO, near Tinnevelly, 3200 feet above 
the sea, with a rainfall of 40 inches. Tea trees 
grow luxuriant 7 

ATHAIL. Pang. Astragalus multiceps. 
ATHALE, also Addale. Tast. Jatropha glauca. 

ATHAMANTA MACEDONIOCA, a plant used in 
the enst as 8 perfume for clothes. It is for 
Ent 8 aver ponetrating——Hogg, Teg. King. 


878. 
> ATHAMBINANA, seven great unburnt relics 
of Bakya, viz, 4 canine teeth, 2 collar bones, and 
the frontal bone. Princes erected pagodas and 
relic-templea (taedee) over them. 

ATHANASIUS NIKITIN. A citizen of Tyer, 
who, aboat the year 1470, in the time of Ivan iL, 
visited tha kingdoms of the Dekhan and Gol- 
conda, but is d to have died on his return, 
before he reac! Smolensk. The record of his 
Yoxage was written by himself, and delivered to 
the Diak, a kind of secretary of state to the 
Grand Duke.—Jndia in the 16th Cent. 

ATHARAVA, the fourth book of the Vedas, 
It comprehends the whole science of Hinda 
theology, metaphysics, aud philosophy. It was 
arranged by Vyasa, and it was taught by the sage 
Sumanta to his pupii Kabandha. 

‘ATHARVAN Bansx, A class of priesta de- 
soended from a man named Atharvan, who seems 
to have been the first to institute the worship of 
fire before the E. and W. Iranians 
Monier Williams. 

AT'H-BHAIA, Hixp. A branch of the Bazi- 
gar, athletes and tumblers. 

AT'H-COWRIE, in Bengal, the distribution of 
eight kinds of parched peas, rice, swestmeata, wit 
cowries and pice, amongst the children of a 
Hindu house, on the eighth day after a child ia 
‘born in the family. 

ATHENE, a genus of birds of the family 
Strigide, and sub-family Athenina ; several specios 
‘scour in 8.B, Asia. 

AGSUBRECSPERMA Leer grt order 
jerospermacer,, Lindl. a plant 

‘where ita bark la fafused and partaken of as tou 

Hogg, Veg. King. p. 687. 








ATIT, 


ATHERINA. Of this genus of Shes, several 
Indian species are known, A. Australis, A. Brownii, 
and A, Japonica. A. Brownii is the Clupes of 
authors. A. Forskali, Russell, is the whitebait 
of Malabar. Engraulis Ruseellii, Bleeker, i also 


20 called. 

ATBERURA,« geous of memmaalsot the family 
iystricidee, and sub-family Hystricine, Only one 

species of Atherura is known fs India. 

ATHI, Burm. Fruit. 

ATHI-KURUTHI, a subdivision of the Nair 


race. 

ATH] THRIPELI, Marzar. Pothos officinalia. 

ATH-MALIK, a tributary state in Orisss, with 
a chief with the title of raja. Ita popelation, 
14,536 in number, consists of the Gond, Khand, 
Pan, Chasa, Goala, Darnal Goala, Sud, and Maho- 
medans.—Imp, Gaz. 

"ATH-MAS” Hino. Lands repeatedly ploughed 
for eight months, from Asbagh to Magh, for sugar- 
cane. 


ATEPR or Asr. Aran. Footatep or footprint. 
Similarly to the Pag of Gujerat, the Arab traces 
thieves by the Ath’r. 

ATHUN, the chief town of the Mair or Mera 
race, mountrineers of Rajputana; the country 
is ated Mairmara, or“ he region of hil 

ATHUR, the ruined city near the mouth of the 
Upper Zab, now usually known by the namo of 
Numrad, and ealed Athur by the Arabic, geogra- 
phere; and in Athur we recognise the old name 
Of Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, ro- 
tmarking that the barbarians changed the Sigma 


into Tau.—A©aller’s Lecturcs, 
A-THU-YA, in. the Buddhism of the Burmese, 
a fallen nat, a spirit. 
‘ATHY, a goddees of the Assyrians. See Ken. 
ATIBALA CHETTU. Tex. Sida rhombok 
ATI MADHURAMU, Sansx. Liquorice, ‘If 


imported, it is the root of Glycyrrhiza ghibra ; 
Sf indigenous, it ix obtained om the foot of 


Abrus precatorizs, 

ATI-MARAM.  Taxt. Ficus racemosa, Zinn, 
Ati-Meralu, Ficua excelea, IWall. 

ATI MUKTAMU, Saxsx, Hiptage madablota, 
Gaertn., also Dalhergin Oojainensis, B, 

ATLNAR, Tax, Fibre of Bauhinia tomentosa 

ATEPALA. Hixp. Abutilon Indicum. 

ATLSINGIA-BISH. Ner. Aconitum ferox. 

‘ATIT. Hixp, A Hindn religious mendicant, 
asually of the Vaishnava sect; a monastic order of 
Hindus. Jhaloca, one of theit monastories, in near 
Bhynaror, and was founded by the Bhynsror chiefa. 
Colonet Tod mentions that their monastery, in his 
time, was an isolated dwelling, on the tarraced roof 
of which be fonnd aparty of tho fraternity aquatted 
round a fire, enjoying tke warmth of the morning 
sun. Their wild appesrance; their matted bair and 
beard had never known a comb; their bodies were 
smeared with ashes (bhaboot); and a sbred of 


‘with cloth round the loins seemed the sole indication 
that 


they belonged to a class possessing human 
feelings. Their lives were passed in a 
Hoatiee of adoration of Chaturbhjab, the *four- 
armed divinity, and they subsisted on the produoe 
of a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of 
‘bad endowed this abode of wild ancetion, 
or with what their patrons or the town's people 
ond made up to thom. The head of 
the establishment came forth to bestow his bloes- 
ing on Colonel Tod, and to beg something for hin 
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ATI-TIPLL 


order, He, howaver, in the first place, elected 
Colonel Tod one of his chelg or disciples, by 
marking his forehead with a tika of bhaboot, 
whioh he took from a platter made of dhak leaves. 
—Tod's Travels. See Ashes. 

ATI-TIPLL Tax. Scindapsus officinalis, Schott, 

‘ATIVIRA RAMA, a Pandiyan king who reigned 
at Madura about the 12th century 4. The prin- 
cipal work attributed to him is the Naidatam. He 
ig said also to have beon the author of the Kassi 
‘kantam, Linga Poranam, Kurms Puranam; three 
antati in praise of the Saiva temple at Karuvur, 
and an ethical treatise, Vettiverkai. It is supposed 
by eome that he was merely the patron to whom 
the works were dedicated. 

ATI-VISA, Tet. Aconitum ferox, Wall. The 
Sanskrit Ati vieba ia from ati, very, and visha, 
poison. The Telugu word is always understood 
as designating an active poison, which is the 
character of the Vish, Bish, or Bikh of npper 
India.—O'Sh, 155. 

ATKALA DESA, Cuttack or Orissa. 

A'TKARI, a caste of silk-weavers in the Dekhan. 

ATKE-KULAY, Bene. Arachis hypoges. 

ATMA. Saxsx, The soul, Paramatma, the 
supreme soul, God. Atma-bhu, self-existent, from 
atina, self, and bhu, existence. ‘Atma-devata, from 
ata, and devata, 's god, a guardian deity. 

ATMAGUPTA, Sansk. ; also Atmagupta-mar- 
‘kuti, Bena. Mucuns prarita; Cowhage. 

ATMAN, Sansx. Life, animal hfe. 

ATMISA. Anas, Artemisia hd aie L. 

ATNAMUS, Az, ‘Anthems nobilis, the plant. 

ATNIL. Hinp. Astragalus spinoaus. 

ATOLL, An atoll differs from an encircling 
barrier reef only in the absence of land within iw 
central expanse ; and barrier reef differs from a 
fringeing reef, in being placed at a much greater 
distance from the land, with reference to the pro- 
tie is the provenos ofa. decp water lagoon its 
Bo ce af a deep wat like 
‘space or ‘mont within the reel The pol that 
ako ‘these are chiefly, Antipathes Glaberriton, 

fadrepora 00: a, M. pocillifera, Gorgonia 
taberculats, two, species of Aatres, ‘Leiopathes 
glaberrima, and L. Lamarckii, Atolls sometimes 
constitate & great cireular chain enclosing a deep 
‘dosin, but opening by one or more deep breaches 
into the Sometimes they surround a little 
jaland by a girdle of reefs, or form the immediate 
edging or border of an island orcontinent. Atolls 
cour in the Pacific, in the Chinese seas, and the 
Marianne and Philippine islands, Maldives and 
Lacoadives, and Sunde group, tho Keeling, the 
Low Archipelago, m i and 
Caroline bave atolls. The Maldive island atolla 
are the Addu, the Addu-mat, Ari, Malcolm, Col- 
lomanda, Horsbusgh, Heawandu,’ Pholo, Moluk, 
Nillandu, Phaidi-Pholo, Ross, and Sua-divah.- 
Figuier, World Darwin, 
‘Macgilituray, Voyage. Sco Coral’, Palype. 

ATR, Aras., written Attar, Otto, and Ottar, a 
perfume, or essence of flowers; by Europeans the 











contain the Atr, and the perfumer, droggist, or 
distiller is called Attar. ‘The perfumes sold under 
the name of Atr are aa various as aro the 

flowers from which they are extracted; and the 


term Atrhas the aame extent in India as the word 


soent in English; nnd, like the Ei fancy i 
‘names, the Indisos have similar appellations, 8s 
900 


Coral Reefs; oil 


ATRACTYLODES ALBA. 


‘Majmuah, all the fragrances; Rahat i Rith, hearta~ 
mer gti mad of flowers are ety anand 
is ent ¢ or inflowering, uently 
by etlis jon. Oils are used, into ‘which mucoos 
sive batches of flowers are placed, until the oil 
‘becomes impregnated with the aroma. Butter, 
grease, animal fat or oil, might all be used, by 
spreading it on the inside of a dish, and, after Ali- 
ing this with fragrant blossoms, placing over it 
another diah, also greased inside, After a day the 
grease has become fragrant, and the living fowers 
continue to give out their odour. ‘To remove the 
odour from the fat, it is scraped off the plates and 
pa ie alcohol, which takes up the odour and 
scent, and the grease again becomes 
odourless. The rose, orange, acacia, violet, jasmine, 
tuberoue, and jonquil are treated in this way by the 
French flowerfarmersof the Var, Under distillati 
& ton of rose flowers will yield about 40 ounces of 
Atror Otto, worth £200 sterling; and the rasiduary 
water, highly asturated with odour, another £10. 
"The Atr or Otto of roses is a highly valuable and 
delightful perfume. It is an essential oil, prepared 
in several countries in the East, and has this 
remarkeble composition, that it is a compound 
of two oils, one liquid ‘and the other solid, and 
inodorous. ’ At Ghazipur in Bengal, tho Atr is 
always made at the begining of the season, when 
the nights are cool. To procure the oil, the roses 
‘are put into the still, and the water passes over 
gradually an in the rose-water process? After the 
whole has come over, the rose-water is put into a 
large metal basin, which is covered with wetted 
mazlin, tied over to prevent insects or dust getting 
into it, and, being let about two fect into the 
ground, which has been previously wetted with 
water, it is allowed to remain quiet during the 
whole night. In the morning early, the little 
film of Atr which is fc m the surface of 
rose-water during the night is removed by meani 
of a feather, and carefully placed ina phial. Day 
after day, as the collection is made, it is placed for 
a sbort period in the sun, and after a sufficient 
quantity bas been procured, it is poured off clear, 
and of the colour of amber, into small phials, 
Pure Atr has at first a pale greenigh hue, but in a 
few weeks it becomes of a pale yellow. It is gano- 
rally ealodiated that 100,000 roses will produce 
180 grains of Atr, and the price of 100,000 rosea 
varies from 40 to 70 rupees; and the tols, 180 
grains, of the Atr is sold at 80 and 90 rupees. 
At this price, as may be supposed, it is rarely if 
‘ever ‘even by the wealthiest of natives, and 
the native courte @mploy the ‘Atra or perfumed oila 
by their own llers from the jastaine 
(J-sambec and J.,grandiflors), and bela, and lemon 
grass (Andros schoenantlus), the rooes oil, 
the oll of Nemaur (Andropogon’ iwaranchusa), 
Atr of khuskbua, Newar il, 4, Martini, « volatile 
il, called oil of spikenard, is met with 
in the shops, and obtained from a plant named by 
Dr. Royle, Andropogon calamus sromaticus, 
ATRACTYLODES ALBA, Smith. 
Peb-shuh, Yushub, . . CHI, 

‘A plant of Ngan-hwai and Kiang-s, from 
the shoota of which s ten in made. “Ita root is 
strongly aromatic, and is made into a tincture, or 
given in ponder or in pile as » warm stomachie 
im catarrh, chronic dysentery, general dropey, 
rheumatism, and profuse sweatings Smith. 

















ATRACTYLODES RUBRA. 


ATRACTYLODES RUBRA. Smith. 
uh, . . OMmN.[Ch'bshuh,, . . Camm, 
te root is met with in finger-shaped pieces, and 
a used like that of A. aoe Sn 28. 
ATRAK or Atrek, a river which rises in 
Khorasan to the north of Burjourd, and flows 
west to the Caspian. Since 1881 it forme part of 
the boundary between Persia and Russian ‘Turke- 
stan, It gives Russia the command of the passes 
leading from the Akhal country into Khorasan. 
The country is occupied by the Tekke Turko- 


mans. 
ATRAPHAXIS SPINOSA, a 
shrub of China; is said to yield Riese} 


Kah pablo, 

ATREYA, B.c. 1200? famed in Hindu legend 
as having imparted tho knowledge of the Ayar- 
Veda to Agnibesa aud others; and A; 
work was corrected by Charaka, and received his 
name, Charaka’s work ia in the form of dialogues. 
Tt follows tho division of the eight parts of the 
Ayur-Veda,—Garrett, 

ATRI, a rishi of the Hindus, a mind-born 
gon of Brahma, He was married to Anusoya 
(Charity), one of the 24 daughters of Dakeha. 

‘ATRIPLEX HETERANTHA. Thoynh keeray, 
Tam. A common weed; the leaves, used ex greens, 
make an excelient vegetable; found in abundance 
in southern India; also cultivated. —Jaffrey. 


ATRIPLEX HORTENSIS, the garden oracho, 
or red creeping spinach, occurs in Tartary, and ite 
seeds ara described as emetic. One species is 


Known in Sind at the Juree.—O'Sh. p. 466. 
ATROPA ACUMINATA. oyle. 





Astrang, ... ARAB. Mardams-Giah, Pers, 

Taeuna, baton, Ht Tix. 
ra muni, Hisin, 

Infahat, . .. MAL 





‘These names ace of very doubtful correctness ; 
grows on the northern face of the Himalayas. — 


O'Sk, p, 466, 

‘ATROPA MANDRAGORA. Zinn. ‘The man- 
a or mandrake, the root of which was to 
celebrated in the magic rites and toxicology of 
the ancients, is known in the bazara of Ceatral 
Axia and to north of India| Tts properties are 
identical in nature with those of A. belladonna, 
‘but weaker, in consequence of drying and de- 
composition of the atropia.—O'Sk. p. 466 ; Hogg's 
Veg. Kingdom, 552, 

TSU. Paxd. Rheum emodi. 
ATTA. Guy., Hixp. Meal, wheaten flour, 





‘When sifted, maida is the finer part of wheaten of 


flour, and fooji the harder. In India, the un- 
sorted wheaten flour, the Atta, does not readily 
Jeaven into wheaten bread, and ‘the sifted sooji is 
cused almogt solely for that. ‘The natives who eat 
whest use the Atta or unsorted flour. 
Farina, 

‘ATTA, a gonus of ante, A. destructor, dis- 
similis, domicola, floricola, ocour in the Peninsula 
of India. The “A. destructor prefer animal to 
‘vegetable substances, destroying dead insecta, bird 
skins, ete., but also feed greedily on sugar. They 
‘re common in all parte of India, A. rufa lives 
in holea under ground, about gravel walks, mud 
‘walls, and often appearsin houses, coming 
hole or crevice in the floor or wall. From a 
colony of them, every now and then, vast num- 
bers ‘of the winged females (and males) issue 
forth just before sunset, at as far as the 





Sce of Byzantium, and Hindustan; and 


ATTOCK. 


window by swarms of the neuters of both kinds, 
Its favourite food is dead insects and other matter, 
‘ut it also carries off seeds like the Ocodoma, 
chaff, etc, It stings very severely, leaving 3 
‘burning pain that lasts for several minutes. 

ATTACUS RICINI, Jones, and A. cynthia, 
Drury, silk moths of Bengal and Sub-Himalaye. 

'ATEACJAM. “Bexa, Olea dioica, 

ATTALEA FUNIFERA. Seeman. A valu- 
able palm of the maritime provinces of Braail, 
A coarse black fibre is obtained from the dilated 
base of the peticles, and partly used for home 
consumption, partly’ exported to Europe, tied up 
in bi of several feet in length, and sold in 
London under the name of Pusmaba fibre at 
about £14 the ton. It is manufactured into 
cordage in ita native countries; and ns it is light, 
cables made of it do not sink in the water, It 
yields the coquilla nuts of commerce, and might 
‘advantageously be introduced into southern Asia. 
‘These are excessively bard, beautifully mottled 
with dark and light brown, and capable of taking 
avery high polish ; they are extensively used for 
turnery work, especially in making the handles 
of bell-pulls, small tops, the knobs of walking- 
sticks, umbrellas, and other articles, In 1850, 
about 250,000 nuts were imported into England, 
and sold at 30s, to 408. the 1000, It should be 
grown in India—Sceman ; Holtzappfel; Poole's 


ee, Com. 
ATTA PATTI. Hixp, Mimosa padica, 

ATTAR. Hnxp. A druggist, a perfamer, a 
distiller. Atr-din, a casket of gol or silver, 
fitted with vases for holding Atr or perfume 
essences. See Atr. 

ATTARAN, a narrow, deep, and sluggish river 
in the Amberst district of British Burma, which 
joins the Salween river at Moulmein. There are 
‘several hot springs on its bauke.—Jmp. Guz. 

ATTAVEESY, a district in the west of India 
ae ied by Koli. See Koli, 

A THA or Atawawa, a commentary 
on the sacred writings of the Buddhists.—Hardy. 

ATTICA MAMMADI. Trt. Boerhaavia dian- 
dria, B. tuberosa. 

ATTILA. Etzel, known to Europe as Attila, 
was the leader of the Hiong-nu, » pastoral tribe, 
who bad been expelled from the borders of China 
by the powerful dynasty of Han. They formed 
one of those pastoral tribes who roam in the 
lands from the Altai to the walls of China. The 
Hiong-my, after their inroad on the Gothic empiro 

Hermanrich, made their way, under Etzel or 
Attila, into the heart of France. Hordes from 
the same regions, under Togral Beg, Seljuk, 
Mahmod, Chengiz, Tunur, and Othman, over- 
alifat and’ the empires of Chins, 

ineal do- 
scendants of the Shepherds of High Asia atill ait 
on the throne of Cyrus, and ou that of the great 
‘Constantine. 

ATTOCK is a small town with a fortreasin the 
Rawal Pindi district in the Panjab, and gives its 
name to a district lying along the left bank af the 
fade. Tee hye Tat. 33° 53! mb N., ae 
Jong. 72° 16' 45" E. The meaning and origin 
‘Attock are both doubtful, We Mearns feces tee 
‘Tabaqati-Akbari, the Tarikb-i-Murasea, and other 
ative works, and even from Hindus at the preeent: 
day, that Atok was formerly called Atok-Benarea, 
The name is said to be derived from Atk, a 
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ATTU KARAN. 


berrier; and it was ssid that Hindus formerly 
heattatd to go by the west of the Indus lest they 
lost caste. But Hindus from the most ancient 
times have been spread westward, a now, even to 
Rusia in Europe, and to Africa. According to 
Fraaer, Attock in desert tracts in Kboresan means 
the skirt or foot of the hille, and commencement 
of the desert, and it is commonly used for the 
desert itself in on (ye tiny sore built 
na precipitous slopo of bare and rugged hills over- 
fooking the Indus river, close tothe left ban 

on the road from the Panjab to Kabsl. The 
Indus, when in flood, runs below in an impetuous 
torrent, foaming in’ whirls around the jutting 
rocks called Tel-Jalalia and Tel-Kamalia, from 
the names of two of the Raushanai sect who were 
flung from the summit daring the reign of Akbar. 
At this place the Kabal river joins the Indus river. 
Tt is 56 miles from Rawal Pindi, and 45 miles 
from Peshawar, A tonnel 1505 feet long, under 
the Indus, was completed in June 1868, after 
eight years’ labour. The level of the Indus, abont 
18 miles above Attock, is 1049 feet above the sea. 


NW. Fr. £. 
ATTU KARAN. Taw, A La oe goatherd. 
ttu Natte, Tas, 


ATTUKEDASA. Matzat. 
#achynomene aspera. 
ATTON, the national dance of the Daurani. 
ATULGAN. Paxs, Myrsine Africana. 
ATUR,  taluq in the Salem district of the 
Madras Presidency, with a population of 164,000 
souls. Great beds of magnetic iron ore occur 
in the hill, Kari Raman, a pagods in tho Periya 
an, ia a shrine of great sanctity.—Imp. Gaz. 











ATVL SAvck. Forest, grove, wilderness. 

ATWEN-WOON, Barmese privy councillors, 
of whom there are four, They are inferior in 
rank to the Woon-gyi, but between them and 
the Woon-dook precedence is disputed.— Yule, 

AUBER, PETER, author of Analysis of the 
Constitution of the’ Eset India Company, with 
Supplement, 1826-28; Rise and Progress of the 
British Power in India, 1887; China: an Outline 
of its Government, Laws, and Poliey, and of the 





AUGUSTUS. 


Kusti-Arsbl,. . Prue, 
Herta a sa 

; Koostum, . Sansx., Tax, 
Koot, BANSK., GUz,, HIND, 
Ooplatey say 

im. Patohak, ¢ 

7. Godu Mahanel, | SINGH. 
Pre. Koodita, . . . . BYR, 
Ghangly 2) Sten 


This annual plant grows on the southern sh 


ik of the Himaleys, up 10 15,000 feot, in the basins 


of the Jhelum, Beas, Chenab, and is of general 
cocurrence about Kaghan and every part of that 
dustrict, Tt yields a fragrant root, the Costus of 
the Greeks and Romans, which in Kashmir is 
employed to preserve clothes, and is largely ox- 
to China, where it is rednoed to powder 
and burat ip the temples. In passing loads of 
it, the aromatic odour is distinctly perceptible. 
It sells for 2 rupees the maund. In China, tho 
root is recommended to wean from opium-smok- 
ing.—Smith ; Cleyhorn’s Panjab Report, p. 177; 
Royle, Productive Resources; Simmonds’ Com- 
mercial Products; AClelland ; Royle’s Him, 
Bot. p. 860; Hogg's Veg. King. p. 481; Bird- 
wood's Bom. Prod. : Stewart's Panjub Plants. 

AUCUBA JAPONICA, 2 bush of Japan, with 
& spotted leef, The brilliant scarlet berries are 
matured in winter and spring, 

A-UD, in Mattra, twice annually, jars of 
water set on a little masonry platform, near a 
village, to lay the ghost of aome childless person. 
—~Growse, p. 512. 

_ AUDI, ‘the 4th solar month, Tamil denomina- 
tion, avewering to the Hindu Sravana, when the 
sua is in the sign Careata—E, Warren, Kala 
Saukita. See Varsha, 

AUDI CAREI or Adhi Kari, Tam, also called 
Palabl one of the three kinds of tenure 
in which land is held in the Tamil provinces, Tu 
this the occupant holds a defined portion of the 
village lands, which he can ict or sell, hia other 
yights and privileges, which he holds in common 
‘with other proprietors, being transferable along 








British and Foreign Embessies and Intercourse with the land. 


‘with that Empire, 3884. 
AUCHOO. Bina. Raspberry, Rabus pauci- 


floras. 
‘AUCKLAND, Eaat. oF, was Governor-General 
of India from the 4th March 1886 to 28th Febraary 
1842, India had never been in a more trangail 
state than at the time of his arrival in 1886; but 
on the 1st Ootober 1888 he declared war against 
Dost Muhammad Khan, ruler of Kabsl. The 
mda stated for the war wore that Dost 
fuhammad had attacked the ruler of the Panjab, 
jit Singh, an ally of tho British; that his 
ions indicated intended hostile 
ta India ; and that Shah Shoja, then 
itish protection in India, was the right 
chief of the Afghans. The war with Afghanis 
lasted until 1842, and though st firet and at last 
succesful, it was the most disaxtrous that, the 
British had ever experienced in those regions. 
Shab Shuja was pat on the throne; Jalalabad, 
‘Kabal, Ghami, and were taken; but 
‘tho Kibal division of the army was driven out, 
and all but © few hostages and prisoners, and one 
officer, Sorgeon William Bryden, were destroyed. 
AUCKLANDIA COSTUS. Falconar. 
Aplotaxis aurioulate, De C. 


ful Polyatbion, Song 5. 


AUGURIES. Divination by lota, auguries and 
omens by Alighta of birds, as practised by the 
Getic nations deacribed by Herodotus, and amongat 
the Germana by Tacitus, are still fonnd amongst 
all Hindus. ‘heir books on this subject could 
supply the whole of the augars and auspices, 
German or Roman, The Mahomedang in India 
often east lota; and in Sind is a practice similar 
‘to that of the mountaineers of Scotland; it was 
called Sleinanachd, or, ‘reading the speal-bone,” 
or the blade-bone ‘of a shoulder of mutton, ‘The 
poet Drayton alludes to the practice of this 
‘divination strange’ amongst the ‘ Dutch-made 

tettled “about Pembrokeshire, in hi 
Camden notices the sane 
land.—Burton's Scinde, p. 404 ; 
Tod's Bejastion See Divination; Omen. 

, emperor of Rome, when at 
Antioch received an embassy with letters from 
king Pandyon of ancient Dravira. The embassy 
gaye valuable and curious presenta, amongat 
others a man without arma, a serpent ten oubite 
long. In the letter, the king described himeelf ag 
holding away over six hundred kings, and asking 
the friendahip of Augustus, In the embassy was 
an Indian named Zarmanochegus, from Baragora 





AULANTHA. 


or Baroach, who accompanied Angustua to Athens, 
and there, as Calanoa bad done, committed eelf- 
jmmolation before the emperor. ‘His tomb, known, 
aa the Indian’s tomb, was to be seen ag late as 
Platarch’s time. Sea Pandiya, 

AULANTHA. Matzat. Calosanthes Indica, 

A, U.M., three letters which, when combined, 
form the syllable O’m, held sacred by Hindus. 
Monier Williams supposes them to be the initial 
jetters of the trinity af gods of fire, wind or sir, 
and sun (Agni, Vayz or Varuva or Indra, and 
Mitra).——Monier Williams. See O'm. 

AUMOO. Hneor of Bannoo. A desert soil. 

AUMOOKEERA, Tam. Physalia somnifera, 

‘AUNGA-ARULI, also Aungra, also Aunwera. 
Hixnv. Ewblica officinalis, Gert. 

AUNG KHAN of the Keraite Mongols, cele~ 
brated in Europe under the name of Prester John. 
‘Ho was a contemporary of Chengiz Khan, whom, 
‘at the inatigation of jealons enemies, he attempted, 
but failed, to destroy.—FUiot, p. 498. 

‘AUN-LASAR. Hip. Vitreous sulphur. 

AUNTHULUPABAY. Tam. Momordica dioica. 

AUNY. Tam. Odina wodier, 

AURANGABAD, in long. 19° 54’ N. and long. 
75° 22 E., in the Dekhap, a large city, greatly 
decayed, and a military station. The mean height 
of ‘tre station is 1885 feet above Bombay, at 
Colabsh, It may now have about 15,000 people. 
Tt ie in the dominions of the nawab of Hyderabad, 
and has several times, for short periods, been resided 
in by his predecessors. The daughter of Auranj 
is buried there; her mooument is of white le, 
in which elegant arabeaques and flowers are carved 
with great skill, and the doors aro ornamen 

jates of metal, in which also are flowera and 
ornaments, Near the mosque is a handsome 
marble hall, and round it a neglected garden. 

‘AURANGZEB, eroperor of India, was the 

oungest of four sons of the emaperor Shah Jaban, 
bah Jahon fell sick when advanced in years, and 








exch of his sons raiscd an army to seiza the throne. 
Dara Shikoh, the eldest, was open-hearted, but 
impetuous and rash even to folly. Shuja and 


‘arad were bold, ambitious leaders ; Aurangzeb, 
the youngest, was of a remarkably mild temper, 
but “cautious, designing, and a perfect master of 
dissimulation. He pretended to waive his claim 
to the throne in favour of Murad, and these two, 
uniting their forccs, defeated Dara and Shuja in 
succession. Aurangzeb afterwards imprisoned 
Murad in the fortress of Gwalior until his death. 
Dara fled to Gojerat, meeting Bernier on his way, 
then on to Cuteb and Sind, when an Afghan took 
Kill by tbe order’ of Rurangech.” Aurengucb, 
al the ier UPD: 

taking advantage of ‘bio father's sdvanced age 
compelled the emperor to sign his own abdication, 
and he remained till hia death s prisoner in a 
palace. The eldest brother, Shikoh, fled westward, 
and his death waa never ascertained. 

Aurangzeb gained butan imperfect snecess over 
Afghanistan, and bis wars in the Dekhan wero 
protracted. 'In his habits and manera he was 
remarkably simple. He was an author and 
Yoluminous writer of letters, which almost invari- 






ably include some poetic quotation or some verse 
from the Koran. tem of government was 
© continual mistrust; he was cold-hearted, and 
evinced no generosity. He excluded the Hindus 


from office, their faira and religious meetings a 


ted his Travels. 


AUB. 


forbidden, and their temples insulted and even 
destroyed. Yet he laid ont no meney on mosques 
or endowments of the Mabomedan faith, showed 
no sign of being under tho influence of the 
of his own religion, and often expressed 
his contempt of the fakir or darvesh sects, Ho 
detested the Hindus, who detested him. Both his 
Goclare a hee, Shah Alam, ea ha, as we)! a8 
(is favourit sn 1, Were the offepring of Raj- 
putnis; but de bigotry outweighed his pley, aed 
he visited the Rajputs with an unrelenting and 
unwise persecution, Nevertheless this bigotry of 
Aurangzeb endeared him far more to his Maho- 
medan co-religioniste than did the liberality of 
Akbar; and even to the present day the memory of 
‘Aurangzeb the persecutor is honoured by them. 
ir more ae that of Ee the beneficent. 
in his reign he arch measures 
tomate bis Hindu sabjoots. “Tater on he renewed 
the capitation tax which Akbar had abolished, 
and he issued edicts against public dancers and 
S poets and astrologers. Subsequently ho 
Prisoner the widow and son of the Rana of 
Udaipur as she was returning from Kabsl, where 
her busband had died, but the Rani escaped; on 
which he sent a force to overrun Ajmir, to barn 
the villages, destroy the crops, and peize the 
women and children as slaves, His principal 
residence in the latter part of hie long reign, waa 
in the Dekhan, and be died at Abmadaoggur, 
where he was embalmed, and the body removed 
to plateau of the hill overlooking 
Europe was made more particularly 


Bllora, 
nainted, 
with Aurangzeb by Bernier’a mention 


him in 
The Mogbul empire attained ita 
utmost extent in Aurangzeb’sreign, His authority 
reached from the 1Uth to the 25th degree of Intitude, 
and nearly the eame in longitude; aud hia revenue 
exceeded thirty millions of pounds sterling, in a 
country where the products of the earth are four 
times as cheap as in England. Most Asiatic 
rinces of the Mabomedan faith profess a trade, 
great Aurangzeb was a capmaker, and sold 
them to such advantage on the ‘ninth day’’ faire, 
that his faneral expenten were by his own express 
command defrayed from the privy purse, the 
accumulation of his labour. His son, 
Mahomed Mazum, took the title of Bahadur Shah, 
and reigned about six years —Elph, 

AURANTIACE, the Citracem order of planta, 

AURASA PUTRA. Sansx, A begotten son, 

AURASIUS, Mount Aurasias is bohind Tania 
and Algiers, Tho native kabylo on that mountain 
arefair, red-haired men, and have been conjectured 
to be deacendanta of the ancient Vandals, 

AUREA CHERSONESUS. The country thus 
named by the ancient geographer Ptolemy, haa 
been zed by d’Anville to be the Malay 
Peninsular and bia Sin-Hoa the western part of 
Cochin-China ; Pegn also has been named; ‘others 
have pointed to and other places.—India in 
the 15th Cent. See Galle. 

"AURIGULA, A genus of shells or molluscs, 
‘Anricula suris Mids, which oceurs in the Moluo- 
ess, has been transferred to the genus Volta. 

‘AURORA. Phmton in the Greek mythol 
was the son of Cephalus and Aurora, The 
farses avers to Asan, She aids Bird-hendad 
‘mesenger gon. The Greeks have given 
the dawn a female character aie 


r. 
AUS. Huvww., Marat. Bioe sown in Chaitra 


AUSENA MARAM. 


or Vaisakh (February—March), and ripening in 
Bravana or Bhadra (August—September).—W. 
AUSENA MARAM. Tam, 7. 
AUSJENI. Matzat. Axtocarpus hirsutaa. 
‘AUSNEH. Pans. Parmota Kamtechedalia 
AUSTIN de BOURDEAUX, an artist, who 
erected the Taj at Agra, a.D. 1627-1668, 
AUSTRALIA. The’ continent of Australia, 
including Tasmania, extends from lat 10° to 45° 
8,, and from long. 112° to 154° E. It is about 
3000 miles in length, and somewhat less in 
breadth, and in altitade it ranges in places ap 
to 7000 feet. It comprebenda, thercfore, almost 
every climate, from the tropical to that of the 
colder countries of Europe. The continent has 
‘been partially colonized by people from the British 
Tales; but amall uncivilised tribes of aborigines, 
of a Mongolian race, wander about. Their origin 





‘is ohscare, and observers have differed in describing of them 


them. When Australia was first settled, there 
must have been about 150,000 natives; now 
there are only 70,000 to 80,000, The Tasmanian 
natives were superior to the Australians in eapa- 
city. Unfortunately, rough settlers and escaped 
convicts porsecuted and degraded them, and the 
race gradually shrank from 7000 to one old woman, 
who died in 1876. Circumcision is performed at 
fourteen, and at hegre youth is gashed over 
the back and chest. the Murray River, girls 
have the whole back cut with flints in horizontal 
‘Danda of gashes. In most cases, however, the 
fis ‘yoluntarily submit to it, because the 
jack is greatly admired. Women are for 
‘the slightest offence, even for the husband's dis- 
appointment in the chase. A girt who has left 
her husband, even involuntarily, is cruelly dis- 
figared. In physical appearance the ‘Eevallen is 
oasessing. The eye is full and expressive, the 
Feed and bi erect, and the chest well thrown 
forward, All the men have thick and 
hair. This is a distinctive feature, and is not 
shared. generally by the Mongolian, Negro, Malay, 
or the natives of he Caicos, the lant of whom may 
premuied to have en; facilities for effectin; 
eo intermixture with the Australians. ‘Netive 
Australian women sre met with, whose hair is 
comparatively soft, the head being covered with a 
ion of loose natural curls. ing 
the wide-spreading nose, receding forehead, and 
rapid eye of the African, the thin and muscular 
limbs of the Zulu, and the long silky hair of the 
‘western Maley, with not a little of the latter's 
gkill and daring,—-and to these types respectively 
the natives of north and north-west Anstralie 
approach nearer than to any other.—they bear no 
further resemblance in their broad characteristics, 
jn their language, or their wespona The instra- 
menta of warfare in general use by the two 
tiguous races vary wo less than their respective 
customs, language, and physique. The most re- 
anarkable weapon of the Australian, the boomerang, 
is entirely unknown to the Papuan, who in fight. 
ing use the bow and arrow. in many features of 
their superstitions they amimilate to the North 
American Indiana, and to some of the tribes of 
the Pacific, ily resembling the latter in their 
intermenta, and in the practice of pieromg the 
tain of the nose. 
°*From the prod of the earliest discovery by Euro- 
the Chinese, the Malay, and the Celebians 
we Visited the south-eastern islands of the Indian 
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Ocean, and had their stationa on the Australian 
coast, trading with the inhabitants, aud convey- 
ing from thence cargoes of trepang, ehella, eto. 
Since the 17th century, it has been gradually 
taken ian of by the British, and sinea 1841 
many brave efforts have been made to explore the 
country. Plains, forests, and rivers alike abound, 
with creatures of strange form. Each of ita floral 
regions haa a zoology peculiarly its own. The 
Bankeie are everywhere tenanted by true meli- 
phagous birds, the Eucalypti by the Trichogloasi 
and Ptiloti, the towering figs by the regent and 
satin bir, the palms by the Carpophage or fruit, 
eating pigeons, and the grassy plains by the 
Pigeous aod grass parakecte. ‘The binds represent 
many of the tribes found in Europe; but the 
Australian continent possesses gouera exclusively: 
its own, many of which aro nocturnal, and many 
breeding three or four times in a season, 
About fifteen families of birds are confined to the 
‘Australian region, amongst which are the paradiso 
birds, honey-suckers, lyre-birds, brush-tougued 
lories, mound-makers, and cassowarios, Tho 
maramalia are different from all thoso met with 
in other parts of the globe; the Marsupiala exten- 
sively prevail; and the Kangaroos, Wombat, Koala, 
Ornithorbynchus, Echiana, the Thalycone or 
Devil peculiar to Tasmania, Phalangers and flying 
opossums (Belideus), constitute a fauna as inter- 
esting as remarkable, The only mammals of 
Australia and New Guinea are marsupials, the 
monotremes and mice. The marsupials aro very 
numerous and varied, constituting six families and 
38 genera, with about 120 known species, The 
seaweeds, about a thousand in number, have 
Proved & fertile field of research, with | many 
iful molluscs. Tts economic plants aro 
numerous species of Acacia, Albizia, Casuarina, 
Encalyptus, Ficus, Panicum, Phaseolus, and many 
others yielding timber, gums, resins, tauning sub- 
stances, and medicines, 
AUSTRALIAN MOSS, Eucheuma speciosum. 
AUTEUIL, M.d’, a French officer who com- 
manded the French forces at the battle of Ambur, 
and gained the battle, Anwar-nd-Din fell in that 
battle, ut nearly 100 years of age. 
AUTHOONDAY, “Tax. Cappotis brevispina. 
AUTMORA. Beno. Ieora corylifolia. 
AUVATYAR is the most noted Tamil poctess, 
‘This name simply signifies ‘the matron.’ Sho ia 
said to have been exposed by her mother, and 
brought up by @ minstrel; but many fables are 
related of her. Tamil writers call her the sister 
of Tiruvalluvar, She is said to have continued 
unmarried all her life. The Roy. H. Bower 
remarks, ‘She sang lke Sappho; yet not of love, 
but of virtue.’ Five books of moral aphorisms, 
much used in schools, are attributed to her, viz. 
Attisudi, Konrai ventan, Muturai, Nolvali,’ and 
Kalviyolukkam. The genmineness of the Muturai 
is considered doubtful by Dr. Caldwell. Othor 
books attributed to her are the Vettriverkai, 
Avee-Kerao, Avve-Kool, Pilaiyar-Agaval, and 
Genapathi-Asivia-Viratam, and s namber of do- 
verses. The Muturai is also styled the 
‘Vakkundan. Her collection of brief moral aphor- 
isma is unrivalled. Bhe is called Kullukkupadi, 
fe abe who sang for rice water, The Mutural 
ss collection of fine similen, | Het works ure read 
every person, ane and deservedly - 
ceatcomed, and ake among the first books pub into 
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the hands of children in every Tamil school One 
tradition allegus that Auvaiyar was the daughter af 
1s Brahman, who married an inferior caste woman, 
‘of whose low birth he was not aware. Auvaiyat 
was their second femalo child, and was deserted 
by them, and brought up amongst the Panar 
bards, Auvaiyar seems to have lived about a.p. 
900, daring the reigns of three celebrated kings 
of the Pandyan, Seran, and Sorghan kingdoms — 
Tamil Authors; Garrett. 

‘AVA or Ayn-wa, a town in Burma, in long. 
96° 1’ E. and tat. 21° 52 N., on the bank of 
the Irawadi, at one time the capital. Its state 
name was Ratnapura, or Gem-city. Jt is alleged 
to have been founded in A.D. 1364, by Thado- 
men-bys, prince of Tagoung, who mastered the 
Kingdoms of Panya and Sagain, into which the 
country was then divided. The first mention 
made of Ava by any European traveller, is that 
‘by Nicolo di Conti, who was there about 1440 

Ramusio, i. $40). It continued usually to be 
the royal’ residence, with some intervals, till the 
end of tho oighteonth century. In 1526, the 
Shans of Monyin and Mogouny took the city and 
‘overran the country, of which they held possession 
till 1554. In that year, the Toungboo king of 
Pegu, Tahen-byoo-m: yen ord of many white 
elephants) conquered Ava ‘and destroyed the 
city. The king Nyoung-men-ta-ra, who re-estab- 
lished the city and kingdom after the fall of Pegu 
in 1601, appears to have been a nataral sou of the 
conqueror. Ava was taken by the Peguers during 
their resumption of independence in 1752. They 
were apcedily expelled by Bae os but he always 

‘at Mout-sho-bo. " In 1763, on the accession 
of Tshen-byoo-yen, Ava again became the seat 
of royalty. It was, however, abandoned on the 
Founding’ of Amerapura in 1783, but eocenpied 
in 1828 by the king and queen, who ent in 
great state, accompanied by the white elephant, 
and by all the diguitaries of the court, only to be 
again deserted in 1887 by Tharawadi, who had 
vowed to make ita heap of ruins. —Yul's Embassy. 

AVA, TeL. Sponia Wightii, Planch, 

AVA, a drink of the South Sea islanders, pre- 
pared from the Macropiper methystioum, Tt was 
chewed, spat in a bowl, and allowed to ferment, 
and drank. In the Samoan islands, the large 
ava-bowl is made from the tamanu, Calophylium 








inophyllum, and occupies s conspicnous place. 
‘Ava in Tablti is a general name for ardent spirits, 
‘Ava ia also a plant of Tahiti; its bark made into 
cloth.—Capt. Hiphinstone Erskine, Islands of the 


Western Pacific, p. 46. 
AVA ARDULSUR JASAN. A Parsee fostival 
held in honour of Ava, the angel, in their theology, 


who presides over the sea. On thie day Parsees 
should approach the seu-ahoro or any stream of 
water, and chant prayers from the Zend; but reduced 


‘these ‘religionists now generally mix with their 
prayer several Hindu rites, such as offering 
‘sugar, cocoa-nuts, etc. In Bombay, a fair is 
ou the esplanade on this day —Parsees. 

AVADHUTA. Savsx. In the south of India, 
a religious ascetic mendicant of the Baiva sect, 
who, similarly to the Virakta Vairagi, has subdued 
the passions and estranged himself from the 
interosia and emotions of mankind, al i 
religions observances and worldly restraints — 
Wilon. Seo Hindu; Sanyasi; Vairagi. 

comes frum the neighbour- 


AVA GEM-SAND 


AVANZOAR, 


hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of the Shan 
articles of merchandise, It consists of small frag- 
ents of nesely all the procious stones found in 
the country ; bat garnet, beryl, and spinelle are 
‘te principal constituents, more especially the laat, 
which seems to constitute nearly three-fourths of 
the whole mass. A single kandful will contain 
specimens of every shade,—black, blue, violety 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber, yellow, wine yellow, 
and white.— Mason, 
AVAGOODA. Tr1. Trichosanthes palmate. 
AVALAMBANA, in China and Ceylon, a sscri- 
fice among Buddbiets for the dead in ihe 15th 
day of the 7th month; till redeemed, they are 
suspended by their heels, head downwards, from a 
tree in the inferior regions. 
AVALU. Tsx. Mustard seed. 
AVAL VULLI. Tax. Janiphe manibot, 
AVANAK. Maivat. Ricinus communis, Linn, 
AVANEJANA, Saxsx. Washing, ablation ; 
a Hindu ceremony prior to offering the funeral 
cake. It consists in pouring water, in which 
flowers and sandal poste are immersed, upon the 
bed of Kusa grass to receive the cake,— WV. 
AVANT AVATTAM, ‘Tax. With Brahmans, 
a festival at which the sacred throad is renewed ; 
it occurs during the Hindu month Avani, which 
falls in with August. During the Utharayanan, 
‘or northern eolstice, all devout Hindus are sup- 
to devote themselves to the study of the 
redas, and during the Thatchanayansnthats, or 
southern solstice, they ate allowed a relaxation 
of their religious studies, or, as some eminent 
divines among them are of opinion, they are for- 
bidden to open the Vedas, During the northern 
solstice, i.e. from Avani (August) to hi (Janeary), 
marriages and other auspicious rites are performed ; 
all acts done are supposed to have some virtuous 
effect, and in some manner benefit the persons 
performing them. But during the aonthern 
solstice, which oxtonda from Masi (February) to 
Aai (July), everything done, though virtuous in 
itself, is unprofitable in its effecte, During this 
sin is supposed to abound, in consequence 
of the months being ‘ bad montba ;' and when this 
period is past, and the month of Avani ushers in the 
‘good months,” the oceasion is regarded a fitting 
one for the coramony in which the Hindu is invested 
with the sacred thread, with multiform ceremonial 
Hen, Tato hole which ip dag and conseartad 
for the purpose, the Vedakni, ox the tee Kinde 
A 








of fire, are cast, and over there the wood of 
the Aragu, or Ala-maram or Athi-maram. Incense 
and the Navathaniam, oF nine Binds of sacred 
grain, follow, and then the necessary quantity of 
ghi comy the ceremony. The sacred thread 
‘costs aome Hindus a large sui, but to the poorer 
classes the Brahman priesta sell the strings at 
prices.—Madras Mail, 2at Aug. 1872. 
"AVANI-MULA. Hixp, A fast observed in 


honour of Siva. 
AVANTARA. Saxsx. In the Brahmanical 
religion, a descent of the deity in the shape of a 
mortal ; it iz an incarnation of an inferior kind, 
intended to anewer a purpose of Jess moment. 
AVANTI, the anciont mame of the moder 
jein; also called Ujjayani, 2, shpa- 
Qacutdint. Thin city noticed in the Meghadute, 
‘verses 28 and 31—Wilkams Story of Nala, p. 
116 ; Captain Edward Warren. 
AVANZOAR, the name given in western 





AVARAL 


Enrope to the two physicians called Ibn Zobar, 
AD, 1072, 

AVARAL Ta. Cassia auriculats. 

AVARO of Tahiti, fruit of Melastoma Malabath- 
rica, nsed as a blue dye for Tapa cloth. 

AVA-SARPINI, among the Jaina, one division 
of time; the other ia Uta-earpini, 

AVATAR. Hinp. From the Sanskrit, Avatara, 
s descent or incarnation, a term employed by the 
Hindus to designate the incarnations of Vishnu, 
tumually arranged and named-—1. Mataye, or fish 
2, Kurma, or tortoige; 3. Varabs, or boar; 4, Nara- 
singha, or man-Hon; 5. Vamana, or dwarf; 6. 
Parasu Rama, the name of a favoured 
whom the deity became incarmate; 7. the 
same; §. Krishna, the same; 9. Budha, the same; 
10. Kalki, or horee. Of these, nine are past, the 
tenth is yet to come. 

When the Hindus speak of the deity havin 
been thus incarnate, we must understand it wit 
some qualification ; for, in fact, there is perhape 
searcely one point in their mythological religion 
that the whole race of Hindus have faith in. 
‘There are sectaries and schismatics without end, 
who will believe only certain points that others 
abjure; individuals of those sects dissont from 
the doctrine believed by the majority; other 
philosophical sceptics will acarcely believe any- 
thing, in opposition to their essy-faithed brethren, 
who disbelieve nothing. Thus, some Saiva, or 
followers of Siva, admit tho sacredness of the 
Avotaras of Vishnu, but in different degrees of 
potency and sanctity. They generally admit the 
personified interposition of the preserving attribute 
st the delty a. the air of the word, without 

@ point of supremacy in the : 
Kind some sealous Vauhneva, or iollowers ‘of 
‘Vishnu, giving themselves up to his adoration 
Imtance, wh iI farther sppliation of diviee 

reject al application of divine 
terme," Hauce may in pertbe discerned the 
Kability under which inguirers labour, of being 
ainled by sectaries into receiving achism as ortho 
dory, aad of forming general conclusions from 
individual or partial information. 

1. The Mateya or Fish Avatara has been 
nupposed to have immediate reference to the 
general deluge, and to be the same bistory, dis- 
{aised in oriental fiction, of that event as is 
Telated in the Scriptures. ‘Sir W. Jonea (As. Res, 
vol. i.) assenta to the opinion of Bochart, that 
tho fable of Saturn was raised on the true history 
af Nouh he shows thet the sent Menu, Satya 


vrata, corresponds in station and . To 
hia reign, the Hindus believed the whole earth to 
have been destroyed by @ flood, inclading all 
wankind, who had become corrapt, except the 
pious prince himself, the seven rishi, and their 
Bev ives, who, by command of Visbno, 
entered a ‘babii, or spacious reset, sccompanied 
by pairs of all ani ‘Vishno, assuming the 
form of a fish, commanded the ark to be fastened 














named Hysgriva, who, while Brahma 
ing at the end of a Kalpa, stole tho Vedas, 
mankind bed consequently fallen into the 
ignorance and impiety. Thia mighty demon is 
talled the prince of Danses; his pame means 
horae-nocked. ‘The Vedes having been recovered, 
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‘the world was progressively re- led with pious 
inhabitants, descendants thed Serout Satyarrata 
and his favoured companiona. The history of thia 
Avatara is the subject of the first Purana, or sacred 
‘poem, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, and is concisely 
told in the eighth book of the Sri Bhagavata, or 
life of Krishua. 

2. The Kurms or Tortoise.—The second grand 
Avatara of Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, 
evidently refers also to the flood, For the pur- 
poss of restoring to man some of the comforts and. 
conveniences that were loat in this Hood, Vishnu 
is fabled to have become incarnate agnin in the 
form of s tortoise, in which shape he sustained 
mountain Mandara, placed on his back to serve a8 
an axis, whereon the gods and Asura, the vast 
serpent Vasoky serving as a rope, churned the 
‘ocean for the recovery of the Amrita, or beverage 
of immortality. Fourteen articles, usually called 
fourteen gems or chaterdesa ratana, in common 
language, chowda ratni, were obtained, viz: 
3. The moon, Chandra; 2. Sri or Lakebmi, the 
goddess of fortune and’ beauty; 3. Sura, wine, 
or Suradevi, the goddess of wine; 4. Oochis. 
rava, an eight-headed horse; 5. Kustubha, 9 
jewel of inestimable value; 6. Parijata, a tres 
that spontaneously yielded everything desired 
7. Surabbi, 2 cow similarly bountiful; 8. Dhan- 
wantara, a physician; 9, Iravat, the elephant of 
Indra, with three probosci; 10. Shank or Sauku, 
a shell conferring victory on whoever should 
sound it; 11, Danusba, au unerring bow; 12. 
Bikh, poison or drugs ; 13. Rhemba, the Apsara, 
a beautiful and amiable womao; 14. Amrita, the 
Deverage of immortality. 

8, Varaha or the Boar Avatara.—In this Vishnu. 
is generally represented four-banded, armed ax 
usual, and with the head of a boar, on whowe 
tasks’ rests & crescent, containing in its concavit 
ane] ve of the earth, which had been irumers 
in occan a6 & poneiment for its iniqnities. 
So that this, as well as the two former Avatara, 
seems to bea repetition of the story of the deluge, 
‘The second combines with it a portion of astro- 
nomical allogory; and none of the other of the ten 
Avatara bave aoy apparent referonce to the uni- 
versal catastrophe, a0 pointedly indicated by the 
three first, which are understood to have occurred 
in the earliest ages of Hindu hiatory, if such « 
chaotic mass os, their fabulous records may be 
dignified by such a term, There are many fables 
accounting for the shape thus assumed by Vishnu 
‘on this occazion ; and the boar ie in Hindu legends, 
as well as in the mythological romances of Greece 
and Egypt, an animal very frequently introduced, 
In an ancient legend relating to the destraction 
‘of the city of Mababalipoorum, and the seven 

‘on the coast of Coromandel, by an carth- 
quake and inundation during an early period of 
Hindn history, it is etated that Hirancheren, 9 
gigantic prince or demon, rolled up the earth into 
a shapeless mass and carried it down to the abyss, 
rhe eee grey him in cp shape me 

q im with his tusks, and replaced the 
earth in its original position. 

4, Nara-Singh or Man-Lion Avater—In this 
re — took the om lean? monster, 

punish the wickedness iranya Kasipa, a 
profane and unbelieving monarch, the brother of 
‘the gigantic demon mentioned im the third Avatar, 
successor on the throne, who also refused 
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to do homage to Vishnu, Quarrelling with hie 
son Pralband, the king boasted that he himself 
was lord of ‘the universe, and asked wherein 
Vishnu was greater than bimeclf. Pralhaod re- 
plied that Vishnu was supreme over all, and was 
everywhere. ‘Is he," otied Hiranya Kasipa, ‘in this 
pillar?” atiking it at the same moment with hia 
scepire. ‘Ifhe be, let him appear.’ In an instant 
the magnificent column was rent in twain, and 
‘YVighnu, in the form of a man with the head of a 
Jion, isaued from it and tore Hiranya Kasipa in 
iecen. 

PX. Vamana or the Dwarf—The first four Ava- 
taras are anid to have occurred in the earliest 
or Sataya age of the Hindus, corresponding in 
character with the golden or virtuous age of the 
fabalists of other regions. The fifth happened in 
the second or ‘Tirtyayug. Maba Bali, a virtuous 
monarch, was still so elated by his grandeur, that 
he omitted essential ceremonies aud offerings to 
the deities; and Visbuu, finding it m to 
cheak the influence of auch an exataplo, resolved 
to mortify and punish the arrogant ruler, He 
therefore condescended to become the son of 
Kasyapa and Aditi, and the younger brother of 
Indra, and assumed the form of a wretched Brah- 
man dwarf; appearing before the king, he asked 
@ boon, which, being promised, he demanded as 
much Innd ax be could paco in three steps; nor 
would he denize farther, although urged by Ball 
to demand something more worthy of him to give. 
Vishnu, on obtainiog the king’s promise, required 
a ratification of it, which is performed by pouring 
water on the hand of the spuiene. Ag soon ag 
the holy stream bad reached his hand, the form of 
the dwarf bogan to expand itself, and at length 
‘became ao enormous that it aj to extend 
itself up to heaven, then with one stride he com- 
passed the earth, with another, heaven, and with 
‘the third was about to obtain patala, when Maba 
Bali, convinced that the pretended dwarf was 
0 other than the god himself, fell prostrate in 
adoration before him, and yielded it up. 
this incident of Vamanu, Visbou is also called 
Trivikrum, or three-stepper. It is maintained 
bby some Vaishnavas that the ratifying stream, 
poured on the hand of Vishnu in this Avatara, was 
the river Ganga, which, falling from the hand of 
the mirsculoas dwarf, descended thence upon bis, 

now Vishnu's foot, whence, gushing aa a mi 
river, it waa ‘ceived on tho head of Siva, Ta M. 
Te Gentil’s Voyage aux Indes, a rough map or plan 
is given, from a native original, of the course of 
the Ganges, which is there made to issue from 
the foot of Vishnu, and, falling on the head of Siva, 
flows in the style commonly seen through the 
cow's mouth. ‘This fe the only ‘nstanos recollected 
as 





of the source of the river bein 
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otherwise called patronymically Dasrat Rama, 
were contetaporarios. But it has been made a 
question whether they be not three representa- 
tions of one person, or threo different ways of 
relating the samo history; and whether any or 
all of them mean Rams, the son of Kash, Sir W. 
Jones (As Res. ii. p. 132) says ho Jeaves others 
to determine. He ama to ba the aame as 
the Grecian Dionysos, who is said to bave con- 
quered India with an army of Satyrs, commanded 
by Pan; and Rama was also a mighty conqueror, 
and had ap army of large monkeys or Satyra, the 
generat or prince of whom was Hanuman, a name 
said by this author to mean, with high oheek- 
bones; others translate it, with blonted cheeks, 
alluding to his fabled origin from Pavan, regent 
of the wind, Rama is also found to resemble the 
Indian Bacchos; he is a descendant of the sun, 
‘and the knsband of Sita; and it is very rewark- 
able that the Peruvians, whose ‘ineas Boasted of 
the same descent, styled their greatest festival 
Ramasitow. See As. Res. i. p. 426, iii. p. 68. 

qghtahne, describing himelf to’ Arjun as the 

t of all things, anya, * ‘those who carry 
arma, [am Rama*— Cita, p.80." Of Parara Hawa 
it is related that he waa born near Agra, in the 
TTirtya yug, or eecond age. His parents were 
Jamadagni, whose name appears as one of the 
rishis, and Runcka. 

7, Rama Chandsa.— in this Avatar, Vishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous rirta- 
Cub, prince, the son of the poweril sovereign of 
India (whose capital, Ayodhya, is suid to have 
oxtended over a space of forty miles), to puniah a 
monstrous giant, Ravan, who then feigned over 
Lanka, or the island of Ceylon. The 4 
contains the heroic description of the battles and 
lives of all three Rawaa, although it more partion 

i loite of ema Chandra, or 
Dasrat Rama, 0 distinguished from his royal 
father, Dasarat’he, The name of this heroio 
monarch means, be whose car had borne him to 





From ten regions, that is, to the cight cardmal and 


intermediate points, the zenith, and nadir. Ho 
was a descendant from Surya, or Holi, which is a 
name of the sun in Greek and Sanskrit; and one 
of his ancestors, the great Ragli, had conquered 
the seven Dwipas, or the whole earth. But we 
cannot explain why a Suryavansa, or descendant 
of the aun, should be styled Rama Chandra, the 
latter patronymic referring contradistingniahingly 
to the descendant of the moon, Chandravansa. 
In the Hindu mythology, however, everything 
seems, directly or indirectly, to menge in, radinta 
from, oF aimelgamate with, the aun, or Surya, in 
one or other of bis names or prototypes. All 
sects and tribes of Vaishuavas (excepting such 
Geistioal philosophers as sceptically deny the per- 
sonal existence of inferior deities, attributes, or 
avataras) agree in stating that, with the exception 
of Krishna, the potentiality of the preserving 
power of the deity was never exhibited in moh 
itude as in this avatara of Rama. In popn- 
ity, and in dramatic, historio, and poetic shapen, 
it rivals the avatara of Krishna “And as the 
Gocaleaths sect adore Krishna as the deity hin- 
self, and draw rulea for their religiona and moral 
‘conduct from the Sri Bhagavats, a0 the sect called 
j similarly clothe Rama in almighty attri. 
sod deem the Ramayans a complete body 

af ethics and morality. 





AVATENGA TIGE. 


8. Krishna.—In this Avatara, Vishnn is said by 
tia soctaries ta have manifested himself in a 
af power aud glory far exceeding any other of bis 
former. in which he sesumed only an ans, oF 
portion of his divinity, while Krishna was Vishra 
himself in mortal mould. Other sects of Hindus 
call Krishna an impious wretch, a merciless tyrant, 
‘an incarnate demon, now expiating hia crimes in 
hell. His mortal patente mero Vasudeva (meaning 
the giver of wealth) and Devaky. A miraculous 
eacape of the infant over the Yamuna is repre 
sented, conveyed by his father, and pro 
Sesha,’ or immortality. The guards placed by 
Kansa over hia pregnant sister having failed in 
their vigilance, Kansa, enraged, ordered all newly- 
born infante to be slain ; but Krishna escaped his 
‘Various snares, one of which was sending # woman, 
named Pataia, with s poisoned nipple, to nurse 
him, He was fostered by an honest herdsman, 
named Auanda, or happy. 

% Budh or Buddha. See Buddha. 

10. Kalki,—This Avatar has not yet appeared. 
Bat Vishna is to appear in this avatar in the form 
of a white horee.--Aoor’s Pantheon. 

AVATENGA TIGE. Tat. Dioscores oppositi- 


folia, DL. 
AVELAGA. ‘Tat. Capparis, sp., like C. diva 
ricata, but the leaves are emarginats. 
AVE-MAVO. Tam. Careya arborea, Roxb. 
AVENA FATUA. ZL. Wild oata, 
Ganer, Gandal, 
,  Jei (Hi), . 








Paws, 





Upwa, 


‘upo, » . LADAK. 
‘Thia ia cultivated in Bengal, the Dekban, and 


Gujerat, aud the Panjab, It ia common as a field 
‘wood in cereal crops throughout the Panjab plains, 
and in many places in the Himalaya, up to 9500 
feet at Lahoul, and to 11,500 feet at least in 
Ladakh. —Dr.' J, Stewart, Panjab Plants, p. 


250. 

AVENUES lined with trees are, in tropical 
countries, of much importance for shade. Portia 
and banyan branches should be straight, neatly 
trimmed, and of # uniform size, and ned por- 
pendicularly, A neat fenco will be iired to 

rotect them from cattle. After the ches 
Begio to throw out young shoota, they should be 
carefully pruned, bone J two or three of the 
atrongest near the top aa leading shoots, to form 
the future tree, The young trees require water 
regularly in the bot and dry weathor; care 
should be taken that they do not get loosenod 
at the roots; this will prevent the trees leaning 
to one side. When a Portia troe raised from 
seed is grown up, it will last for ages, whereas 

from a large branch is alwa 
i te of decay after a few years from 
time it is planted, and it is useless as a timber 
tree, The natural habits of the banyan make it 
‘an exception to this rule. The whole of the Ficus 








AVERREOA BILIMBI. 


doublo avenue shoald be planted; it looks well, 
sod forma a shady path for pedestrians. 

Ficas Indica, the banyan, is tho largest and 
perhaps the most shady of all the avenue trees. 

‘Ficus religioss. Poplar-leaved fig-trea, A 
large and handsome tree, commonly distributed 
over India. Tt is frequently to be met with near 

, house and other buildings, 

Ficna tsiela. Jovi or Pedda Jovi, TEL A 
Inrge and very bandsome tree, it is genctally 
planted by the road-sides for the sake of its shade, 





by and from its not sending down roots from the 


branches, is in s0 far superior to either Ficus 
Indica (banyan tree) or F, Benjamina, the pend 
lous roots of which are often dangerous impedi- 
ments on a road, 

Ficus nitida, Chinesa banyan tree, A very 
handsome tree, native of China, 

Guatteria longifolia. Mast tree, A highly 
ornamental tree. 

‘Tamarindus Indica, Tamarind tree, is one of the 
largest in India, with a very extensive large abady 


‘Casuarina muricata. Casuarina tree or Tinian 
pine makes very pretty avenues, especially in 


narrow roads, 
Qari ish Similar to the shove, 
suberosa, Indian cork tres, 
tree for planting in avenues. The ‘lower are 
pure white, and very fragrant. 

Parkia biglandulosa. This large and elegant 
‘tree was introduced into India from Africa. It 
is one of the best trees for avennes, Jt requires. 
care and water ly. 

Poinciana regia is very pretty, aod should be 
planted in mixed avenues. 

Adenanthera pavonina. Red-wood tree, large 
and handsome. 

Azadirachta Indica. A good avenue tree, 

Stereulia fostida. A good avenue tree, 

oe Malaberioues Red-cotton tree. 

‘heapesia populnea, Portia tree. 

‘Acacia apecaa, A large and handsome tree of 
rapid growth. There are mauy other trees suit. 
able for avenues, when they are merely planted 
aa ornamental trees, and ‘not for shade. The 
palm treea are also very pretty when planted in 
avenues. 








AVERAY KAL Taw Lablab valgare. 
AVERHUES, a pibephe and physician of 
great eminence, w nase was Abul Wahid 
Mubammad. 

AVERRHOA BILIMBT. Willde, Bilimbi. 

Blimbingun teres, Zu 
Anvalla, . + BOWE {Diintigbal, .Mazax, 
Cucumber tree, . Ewa. | Wilumpi, Mannan. 
range, Hixo,, Sans. | Bilin, | «SINGH, 


A pretty little tree, about: eight feet high, with 
timber of doubtful talue, grein goo in 
gardens in SE. Asie, and producing a beantiful 





tribe grow well from large branches, and they green, smooth, fleshy fruit, about tho size of a 
are not co apt to decay as other trees, ‘The plant- small cucumber. In Burma it bears iy. 
ing of young seedling trees requires mare care and The unripe fruit is intensely acid, and cannot be 
attention than the branches, A large pit should eaten raw; but tho acidity becomes less an it 
be made 8+5, and filled with ‘earth mized ripena. Amongst the Malays, it is used like tho 
with rotten manure. They will require to be citron, the gooseberry, ‘the cucumber, and the a; 
fenced and, watered regu 4 | the earth in Brcope, but an be candid or ade fo pki 
shoul lug up ant yt clear of weeds, or Hi is wi jai 
Getting band a ing and a conserve wien th ad ie 


‘keep it from getting hard and sour. In forming 
pow avenSes ‘the trees should be 30 feet 
+ man eeill admit of it, a 


e flowers, or preserved in 
sugar. ts acid juice is usefal in removing iron 
taguld —Birduood's Bombay Prod.; O'Sh; Ainalie; 


AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA, 


Boson; Mr. Jaffrey; Useful Plante; Vegetable 
Kingulom; Voigt; Roxburgh; Beddome, Fl. Sl 
AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. Z. Carambola, 








P . . + Bon.) Kamruk, . . . Hip. 
eeaeEiats, °° Gam! armed 

tan. 5 
fang te Gooseberry, Exc, ‘Tongs, 
joosaberry Tree, > artam marem, TAX. 
amarang®, Hip. | Temarts cbettu, 
Acid variety, A, acida, Kamaranga. 
Sweet variety, A. dulcis, Mitha Kamaranga, 


‘Tie beautiful but seal tree, shont 2 feet 
1igh, with e apreadi is an; tobe a 
seer of the Metuccss, from which 1 has been 
ntroduced into China, ‘Ceylon, India, the Bur- 
nese Provinces, and South America, where it is 
vow quite naturalized. In Burma, Pegu, and the 
fenasserim Provinces it is not abuudant, being 
ten only found near towns, and in India, in 
rardens. It bears, and in some places profusely, 
rom three to fifty years, and three times a year, 
“fruit about the size of a hen’s egg, with five acute 
tnglee, and a yellowish, thin, smooth rind. The 
ruits of the acid Kamaranga, when ripe, are cool~ 
ng, und contain an acid, watery pulp, and ore 
andied, made into pickles or tart. They make 
n agreeable dish, when eat in pieces and cooked 
rith sugar and wine, or with skiinmed milk. In 
Jurma, where the fruit is highly prized as a 
motesome dish, it is used, like other green fruits, 
soutriea, The fruit containe a large quantity of 
uadtoxalate of potash. ‘The juice of the acid 
aariety is useful in removing iron moulds from 


nen, The acid leaves are a good substitute for 
arral. “Rhoede alls us that the root, leaves, and 
it 





ed medicinally, and the frit in dyeing. 
Che five-comnered fruit of the A. dulcis, the Mitha 
‘amaranga, when ripe, ia rather bigger than a 
‘en's egg; bas & sweet, plessant flavour.—V'ege- 


able Kingdom; Useful Plauts; Eliot; Ainslie; 
7'Sh.; Voigt; Rozb. ; Mason; M*Clelland. 
AVERTUNNIA. ‘Sansk. ' Helicteres 


isora. 
AVESTA. A part of the Vendidad. ‘This is 
he religious book of the Parsoca; but the first 
art of the book is of very ancient date, and is 
he groundwork of the present Vendidad, though 
Jl of it slmost ia post-Zertushtrian. The works 
it Zoroaster seem to have been reduced to writing 
wior to the conquest of Alexander. The Ian- 
juage of the Avesta is the Old Bactrian, and ite 
lescendants have been the Peblavi, Huzvaresh, 
“rege 
v1 INA, ly Bu-Ali-Sina, 8 cele- 
vated Pirsisih, ho ‘was bora ‘neat’ Bokhara, 


\p, 990. He was a very voluminous writer, 
suthor of about a hundred books, several of them 
wa medicine; but though esteemed for perspicuity, 


9 did not contribute anything of great umport- 
sage to the knowledge of his profession. 

AVICENNIA OFFICINALIS. Linn, A sea- 
east plant of South Asia, South Africa, all 
Australia, and New Zealand. Useful for consoli- 
lating muddy tidal shores. 


AVICENNIA TOMENTOSA. Z. Mangrove. 





+ Fesinifora, Forse. ‘Scoure marina, Forst. 

: Buch., Herb, Mangium album, Rumph. 
cath , Pabisot. ‘Ocpate, Breede, 

ontia germinans, Linn, 

eh Brxg, Timmer, . . . . SIRDL 
tty ~ Can, Nalla mada chetta, Txt. 
ata, Pata, . Mavzar. . 

‘Thia shrub or tree 


grows within the tropics ell 
209 


AVMIA. 


{over the world, and ia common in India in low 


places near the mouths of rivera, where the spring 
tides rise. In some places it raises ita crown ta 
the height of 70 feet, and, like the mangrove, stands 
on arching roots,’ It has amall dingy yellow 


Lat. flowers. In the Sunderbuna it ia of large size, 


and its wood is used for various purposes. The 
washermen make a preparation from the wood 
ashes which is used in washing and cleaning cotton 
cloths, and which painters mix with their colours, 
to give them adhesive properties. The kernels 
are bitter, but edible. The green fruit, mixed with 
butter and boiled, is made into a plaster, which 
is employed for poftening and maturing tumours, 
and to induce granulation in ulcers resulting from 
smell-pox. In Rio Janeiro, its bark is used for 
tanning.— Voigt ; Rozb,; Hoga's Veg. Kingdom ; 
Rohde, MSS.; Flor. Andh ; Coefua Plants, 
AVIRAMI PADDAR, @ Brahman of Tiruka- 
davur, who seems to have belonged to the Sakta 


aect, worshipping Parvati, the female energy of 
Siva, under the game of Aviram, Probable era, 
17th century. He wrote a centom of hymna 
addressed to Avirami, 

AVIRI. ‘Trt. Tudigoferatinctoria Manea. 


Cassia auriculata, 
Avitta, Ta. Agati grendi- 





AVISI. Tet. 


florum, Desv. 
AVITABILE, Grxenas, an Italien who served 
in the army of Ranjit Sing. He caused Wazir- 
abad to be rebuilt in European style. It is three 
miles froma the left oreaat bank of the river Ch 
AVOCADO, oF alligator pear, Portes gratis 
sima, Gert, 2 member of the laurel family, of 
tropical American origin, now cultivated generally 
in the tropics for the sake of its «ucculent pear- 


fruit. 

YUL COONDUR. Dox.? Olibanum? 
AVURDL Anas, Emblica officinalis. 
AVURTUNNI. Savsx. Helicterea isora, Linn, 
‘AVURU GADD]. Tet. Andropogon’ muri- 
catua, Kets. 

AYVA GUDA. Tex. Trichosanthes palmate, 

AWAK. Hixp, Insurance. In Western India, 

nntia ; an advance of money toa merchaut 
upon the goods or werchandise of a ship before 
sailing, under tho condition that if the voyage 
be profitable the loan ia to be repaid with an 
extra rate of imterest or percentage.—- Wilson. 

AWAL. Bivp. Malaria, 

AWAL-ol-ANBIA. AR. The first of the pro- 
phets. The designation of Adam by Mahomed. 

AWAN, & numorous frontier tribe, settled in 
thirteen, large agricultural communities on the 
*Chuch' plain, on the eastern side of the Indus, 
and in smaller bodies further east, on the Jhelum, 
Gujerat, and Sealkote district. ' They are good 

ierx ‘There is no better people in India.— 


Camy 96. aaa 
RWANGILLL Hixp, A form of torturing, in 
which a man was made to stand on each foot on an 
inverted earthen vessel, the shape and position of 
‘which render him lable to fall, and if he fell a 
i standing near fogged him. — TV. 
AWANI-BUTAY. Hixp. Ballota limbata, 
AWASTAI Hn, Kanouj Brahmans, 
AWATUM, Tex. Spondias mangifers. 
AWICHI, in Singhalese Baddhiem, a hell. 
AWLA or Aunla. Dvx. Oficinalis amblicn, 
AWMIA, of Sutlej aod Revi, Zizyphus vul- 
garis, Zam, : 





AWNY KARAL 


AWNY KARAL Taw Odin woodier. 
‘AWRI KEERAY. Tax. Marsilen, ap. 
AWUR, Hino. A stockade. Peshawur, the 
frontier fort, etc. The Aornos of the Greeks has 
een supposed to be the same word, with a Greek 
termination. Sir Alexander Burnes supposed 
Aornos to be the rock of Nosgi in Bajewur. Mr. 
Vigne supposes it to be south of Attok, in the 
‘Waziri country, See Aornos, 
i eae NELLI. Sixox. Emblic myro- 
lan, 

AW-WAL. Hinp.? A shark. 

AXE STONE. See Ceraunite; Jade; Nephrite. 

AXIS, a genusof mammalsof thefamily Cervide, 
known from the markings on their skin as the 
spotted deer, The species are three or four in num~ 
ber,—A. maculatus, the cheetul or spotted deer 
of India; A. oryzeus, the spotted deer of Ceylon ; 
and A. porcinus, the hog deer of Indian 
"Phe cheetul ia often domesticated, fr, Hodgson 
misntions, A. medius and A. minor. See Cer- 

28. 

AY or Ayu, also Indu, the moon. The Tartars 
claimed descent from Ayu, the moon ; hence with 
them, as with the German tribes, the moon was 
alwaysamaledeity. Ayu hada son Juldus, whose 
on was Hya, and from Hya came the first of the 
kings of China, The Ay of the Tartars, tbe Yuof the 
Chinese, and the Ayu of the Poorans, according to 
Colonel Tod, indicate the great Indu (or Lunar) 
projector of thethree Lunarraceaof India, the Hys, 
‘the Aswa or Asi, and the Yada, who peopled all the 
regions from Tartary to the Indus, and a 
femeoce lsnyinge over oll wewteen Aula. ip tela 
us that the aonais of the Yadu of Jessulmer state 
that long anterior to Vikrama they held dominion 
from Ghazni to Samarcand ; that they established 
‘themselves in those regions after the Mahabbarata, 
or great war; and were again impelled, on the 
rise of Mahomedanism, within the Indus. As 
Yadu of the race of Sham or Sam (a title of 
Kriahma), they would be Sama-Yadus, in like 
manner a8 the B’hatti tribe are called Shama-b’hatti, 
the Ashambetti of Abul Fazl. The race of Joud 
‘was existing near the Jadus in the emperor Baber’ 
time, who describes them as occupying the moun- 
tainous range in the first doab, the very spot 
mentioned in the annals of the Yadu as their place 
of balt on quitting Indie, twelve centuries before 
Christ, and thence called Jadu or Yadu-ka-dang, 
‘the ‘hills of Jadu or Yadu,.’—Tod's Rajasthan, i. 
pp. 71, 629. 

"AYAH. Anato-Inprax, (Qu. Iyer or Aya, 
SANaK.) “Used by the British in India to desi 
nate a lady's maid or child's maid. It is possibly 
derived from the expression Aya or Ayer, which a 
Hindu wife or husband employs to attract the 
attention of one another; and Ayer is doubtless 
the Sanskrit Aryar, a noble. See Ayar, 

AYAING. Buns. Wild; any wild tribe or 
thing; an independent tribe. 

AYALUOGL Aras. Ayal-urchi,PsRs. Aqui- 
Jaria agailocha, Roxb. 

AYA MARAM. Tax. Ulmus integrifolius, 

AYA-MATA, Vern, The universal earth 
mother; the Ayi or Ai of the Mabratta predial 
race, and the Amine or AAmmun of the races of 

e Peninsula. This 3 ig worshipped 
all the non-Aryan tribes of the south of Thay 
Colonel Tod describes a lofty three-peaked moun- 
tain, on which is a temple dedicated to Aya-Mata, 














AYAPANA, 


also called Isani, the tutelary divinity of the Koli. 
‘This and the effigy of the horse are the only 
objects of adoration among this aboriginal race, 
Taani, from Jaa, ‘ goddess,’ and Amani, ‘earth! 
the universal nurse mother (aya-mata). He 
tells us of Oodi Singh, who died thirteen years 
after his inauguration on the cushion of Joda, 
and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo, thet, 
about A.D. 1645, when he was returning home 
from court, he beheld the daughter of a Brab- 
man, an ‘Aya-punti, or votary of Aya-Mata, 
whose abrine is at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians 
of Maroo, he says, are very different from the 
abstinent Brahmans of Bengal. They eat flesh, 
drink wine, and we in all the common enjoy 
ments of life with the martial spirits around them, 
‘And as there was no other course by which the 
father could save her from pollution but by her 
death, on that he resolved. He dug a sacrificial 
jit, and, baving slain his daughter, cut her into 
fragments, and, mingling therewith pieces of fleah 
from bis own pereon, made the ‘Homa’ or burnt 
sacrifice to Ays-Mata, and as the smoke and flames 
ascended, he pronoanced an imprecation on the 
raja: ‘Let peaco be a stranger to him! and in 
three pahar, three days and three years, let me 
have revenge.’ Then exclaiming, ‘My future 
welling is the Dabi Baori,’ sprang into the flam- 
ing pit.” The horrid tale was related to the raja, 
whose imagination wax haunted by the shade of 
tha, Be Brahman, ond he expired ab the aasigaed 
a to unceasing remorse.——Tod's Kajas- 
Fran-il, 386.” See Kol Mother. ae 

AYAMMA. Hivp, A grant of land to religious 
persons at a small quit-rent, 

AYANA. Sansx. A pleceof motion, In Meuu, 
ch, 1. 10, the waters are called Nara, and as these 
were the first production of Nala, or the spirit of 
God, he ia thence named Narayana, 

AYANA, in Hindu astronomy, a term applied 

to the equinoctial and solstitial ’ pointe,—Meaha 
Ayana, ‘Tula Ayana, the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes; Uttara and Dakshan Ayana, the nor- 
thera and southern solstices ; Ayana Bhagas (vide 
Ayanansa); Ayane Kala, the time from one equinox 
to the ensuing one, Aj is the are between 
the vernal equinoctial ‘pont and the beginning 
of the solar, sidereal, or fixed zodiac (or the first 
point in the soler sign Meshar), being one of the 
most important elements of Hindu astronomy, as 
it refers the sidereal to the tropical zodiac (Ed. 
Warren). Another writer says Uttara Ayana is 
the apparent course of the sun through thenorthern 
signs; Dakehan Ayana the eoutherly course; hence 
the northern and southern hemispheres soem to 
correspond with the two Ayana, and Ayana has 
come to mesn s hemisphere. 

AYANA or Ayanar, iu peninsular India, south 
of the Palar, a Hindu deity, worshipped in email 
fanea, with ‘plaster horses and grooms outeide 
of gigantic size, Women desirous of ‘offepring 
place pottery images near, ax votive offeriy 
‘Ayana is eaid t0 have boen born of Mohini by Siva, 
‘Mobini being the female form aesumed by Vishnu 
when churning the milk sea—Taylur, 

AYANA-GOSHA. Sansz. The husband of 
Bodha, the favourite mistress of Krishna. Ward, 

AYAPANA. Bex. Eupatorium ayapana ; E. 
repsndum. The dried leaves and twigs used im 
medicine, An infusion is a very agreeable dia~ 
phoretie and mild tonic, Dose, two fluid ounces 
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AYAR 


thrice daily; is favourite remedy smong the 
native practitioners — Beng. Phar. 
"AYAR. Hrp, Andromede ovalifolia, 
AYAR, also Ayar-tawar. MALAY. Water. 
‘AYAR or Ayargar. Tam. Pronounced Eiyar. 
‘Aninstractor, a father ; a title added to the names 
of Brahmans of the Ramanuja or Sri Vaishnava 
sect in the south of India ; an honorific or respect- 
fal word applied to superiora. It is often applied 
to Enropeana of rank. It is the Aryar, from Arya; 
it may be rendered ‘lord,’ and is the title given 
to Eavara’s image in the Hindn pagodas. 
AYAR-AYAR. Matay. Lansium, sp. Duku, 
AYASRA. Anmoty. Sandal wood. 
AYATTA. Paws. Andromeda ovalifolia. 
‘AYEN, Mat. Artocarpus hirsntua. 
AYEN ANAS. Hot eprings in Naning. 
‘AYER-L-NOSH, a place in Persia with naphtha 


sprog, 
‘AYER-MADDOO. Mat. Honey. 

AYESTREE. Benc. A married Hinda woman, 
‘a femme convert. She wears the balla bangle, 
which may be of gold, or iron, or even a red thread. 

‘AYIN-I-AKBARI, the regulations of the em- 
peror Akbar, by bis minister, Abul Fazi. These 
contain a minnie description of the eatablishment 
and regulations of every department of Akbar's 

vernment, from the mint and , down to 
the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen 
and the kennel. ‘The whole presents an astonisb- 
ing pioture of rnngnificence and good order, where 
unwieldy numbers aro managed without disturb- 
ace, and common in attended to in the midst of 

—Elphin. p. 480. 

AYLMA, a Hindu race in Khammumet and 
Warangal, well made, tall, and rather good-look~ 
ing. ‘They are gallant soldiers, and dangerous 
‘enemies. 

AYMAUDUM, Can. Bishops’ weed. 


‘AYNI of N, Canara, | Terminalia corisces, W, 
AYODHYA or Ajodhya, or the invincible, an 





town on the right or south bank of the castern 


river Gogra (Ghagra) or Sarayu, adjacent to 
Fyzsbadsin ig eae 20" N., me long. 82° 14" 
40°, ‘It is now a small town of 7518 inhabit- 
auta; but it is celebrated in all Hindu poetry as 
founded by Ikshwaku, the first king of the Solar 
dynasty, “Making every allowance for exaggera- 
tion, it umust have attained great spleudour ong 
‘suterior to Rama; and it was for many years the 
Beat of sovereignty of the princes of the Solar 
‘Tine. Overgrown greatness characterized all the 
‘ancient Asiatic capitals, and that of Ayodbya was 
immense. In the Ramayana (book i chap. v.) it 
is thus described : On the banks of the Sarayu 
(Sarju) is a large country called Kosala, gay and 
happy, abounding ‘with cattle, corn, and wealth, 
In that country was famous city called Ayodhya, 
built formerly by Manu, the lord af men, “A great 
city, twelve yojauas in extent, the houses at which 
stood in triple and long-extended rows, It was 
rich, and nally adorned with new improve- 
T™menta, ‘The streeta ware well disposed and well 
‘watered. It was filled with merchants of various 

iptions, and adorned with abundance of 
jewels; crowded with houses, beautified with 





‘trees, 
2 gnable moat, and com) 

‘With arms.” In-the Sakuntals (Act vi.) 
yodhya is called Saketala, The country of whieh 
yodhya (now Oudh) was the capital, and Rama 


AYUR VEDA. 


the monareh, is termed, in the geographical writ- 
ings of the Hindus, Kosala, doubtless from the 
mother of Rama, whose name was Koehula. 
Bama was born here, The first royal emigrant 
from the north is etyled, in the Rana’s archives, 
Xoha mri at PR ocmperl Ayodbya has, 
tity ta anc in 
General Cunningham's. belief, always been ‘ad~ 
mitted. At the present dey, the people point 
to Ram Ghat and Guptar Ghat as the eastern 
and western boundaries of the old city; and the 
sottthern boundary they extend to Bharatkund, 
near Bhadarsa, a distance of 6 cos. There are 
mounds of ruips, broken statues, and sculptured 
pillars, such as mark the sites of other ancient 
cities, but only a low irregular mass of rubbish 
from which all the bricks have been ex- 
cavated for the houses of the neighbouring city 
of Fyzabad. Koaala is famous as the early home 
of Buddhism and Jainiam, and claiins to be the 
Dirthplace of the founder of both these faiths. 
When visited by Hiwen Thaang in the 7th oen- 
tury, it had twenty Buddhist temples, with 8000 
monke, among a large Brahmanical population. — 
Tod, Rajasthan, i. 215; Williams’ Nala, 114; 
Imp, Ga. 

AYOTHIA, the old capital of Siam. Tt was 
founded A.D."185t, but was devastated by the 
Burmese in 1751, and Bangkok became the royal 
residence. The native name of Ayothia was Sijon 
‘Thejan, meaning terrestrial paradise.—Borring, 

AYUB, of the family of the Ayubi, the 
ancestor of Abul Fade, sovereign prince of Syria, 
‘Ayubi is the tribal name of the family to which 
Selah-ud-Din (Saladin) belonged. See Abul Fada. 

AYUL. For nine or ten months, this discase 
renders the Terai dangerous to man, so deadly 
are its effecta even to the natives of the country. 
— Oliphant, Journey, p98 

AYUN MUSA, Anas., 
eight miles down’ the Ret 





the Wells of Moses, are 
Sea from Suez on the 
Ain (Ayan, pl.) meane a nator 
1g, and differs frown the Ber or Bir, ARAB., @ 

istern to hold rain-water. Jacob's well, Boer 
‘Yakub, or Bir us Samoriah, is 9 feet broad and 
more than 70 fest deep. In 1855 it atill had the 
stone over its mouth (John iv.). 

AYUR VEDA, the oldest known medical book 
of the Hindus, Its date is supposed to be about 
that of Menu Code, or nc. 900? The author ie 
unknown, and only fragments have come down to 
us. Amongst Hindus it is regarded as one of the 
Upa-Vedas or Supplemental Veda, and in their 
mythology is said to have been’ produced by 

Gr from Siva. Its naine is derived from 

*Ayas,’ signifying the period of living, and ‘ vad,’ 
‘Ayan: senting th pried of Ling and ve 
living in this world, enting and coring 
diseases, Tt is said to have consisted of 1000 
sections, of 100 stanzas each, or a lakh of verses 
(Bloka), but Brahma abridged and arranged 1 
into eight parts (tantra) :— 
Salys, surgery. A 

Balak. external ailments above the olaviolea; 
diseases of e; 











s, nose, mouth, eare. 
‘&. Kaye chikites, disesses sflecig the whole body 
—the practice of physio—sa fevers, dysentery, manis, 
‘diabotee, 
4, Bhutavidys, mental ailments, demoniacal posses+ 
ion, to be removed by prayers, offerings, medicines, 
5. Kenmare bbritys, infantile allmonts and nursing. 
6. Agada tantea, antidotes for poisons, 





all 


AYUSH. 


tantra, chemistry, alchomy, medicines 
sin poatry ‘and restore youth, 

8. Vaji-karana tantra, reproduction — disease of 
organs of generation—Jocal diseases, 

AYUSH, the Veda descriptive of’ the art of 
music, See Vidya. Ayudba-Puja, instrument 
worship. Ayagma Chadds, also Ayugma Parms, 
SansK., Alstonia scholaris, 2. Br. 

AYYAM. Anas, Season, period. Ayyam-i- 
nahr, season of sscrifiee. Ayyatm-i-gur, day of rest. 

AYYAN-KERE, also called Dodda Madaga Kere, 
an artificial lake studded with islands, and 7 miles 
in circumference, at the eastern base of the Babs 
Badan bills, said to have been formed by Rukman- 
gada Raya, about the 13th century.—Jmp. Gaz, 

AZAD.” Anan. Solitary or free. A clase of 
Mahomedan devotees. 


7, Rasayn 
0 cure disease 





AZADIRACHTA INDICA, 41d, Juss. Margoas 
‘Melia azadirachta, Linn. 





+ 1 Bio. Nimbamt 

‘This beautiful tree is found in Ceylon, through- 
out India and Burma, and In one localities 
sutaiow 8 Targe size, Ht yields compact, bard, 
heavy, durable wood ; when old, difficult to work, 
but beautifully mottled, and deserving attention 
for ornamenta! purposes. It is well fitted for abip- 
Duilding and carte. Some samples exhibited by 
Mr. Rohde at the Madras Exhibition equalled the 
best fancy woods, and some of the finest furniture 
he bad seen was frown an old margosa tree. Tt is 
used for cart wheels, and in bare districts of tho 
Bombay Presidency, for building and agricultural 
purposes. It would be of importance to incresse 
‘this tree Seougbons the country. It comes into 
fall foliage in the very midst of the hot weather. 
Every part of the tres is bitter; and its loaves, 
‘bark, seeds, and the oil from its seeds (Karwa tel 
or bitter oil) are largely ‘used in ative medicine. 
Its leaves are applied to leech bites and blisters ; 
also to promote the flow of the breast milk. The 
Ditter oil of the fruit is a valuable anthelmintic; 
‘the seeds are used in the destruction of insects. 
‘The leaves, beaten into a pulp, and thus externally 
applied, act aa a charm in removing the most 
intractable forms of psora and other pustular 
eruptions. A decoction of the leaves is used for 
cleaning foul ulcers, and leaves are used for mak- 
ing poultices. ‘The oil from the seed is used to 
Acill Yermin in the hair, and, mixed with illupu 
oil, it forms a hard vegetable wax. The bark has 
‘been recommended in fevers, but ia only s bitter 
tonic. The tree is venerated by the Hinda people, 
who, regarding the small-pox as » goddess, em; 
the leaves in that disease, and, as with the shrew 
ash tree in England, it is often’ resorted to by the 
friends of the insane, who pasa the sick person 
through « cleft of the tree, or through a atem 
which, having parted and reunited, forma a 
circular opening.—Rozb.; Voigt; Wight; Mr. 
Role ; Cornish ; Gibson ; Elliott; Cat, Ex., 1862; 
Royle 4 Clg 

, & genus of plants yielding fragrant 

flowers, They are mu cultivated. a China, 
where A. albs, Indios, lateritia, Phoanices, the 
yellow Azalea Binensia, and A. variegata, cover 
the bill-sides, at least 1500 feet above the lerel of 


AZAN, 


the sea, Few ean form any idea of the gorgeous 
and atriking beanty of these azalea-clad monotaing, 
‘where, on every side, ae far as the vision extends, 
the eye reats ‘on masses of flowers of daesling 
brightness and surpassing beauty. Nor is it the 
azales alone which claims our admiration; clem~ 
atises, wild roses, honeyauckles, the Glycine, and 
a bundred others, mingle their flowera with thera, 
High upon the gorgeously painted hill-side grows 
the lovely Azalea Sinensis, with its colours far 
more brilliant, aud ite trusses of yellow flowers 
much larger, than they are eve? seon in any 
exhibition in Europe. 

‘A. aurantiaca bas @ great abundance of white, 
orange, purple, scarlet, and variegated flowera, 

‘A. Indien, Linn, ia bush two to nix feet high, 
ith drooping bratches end purple and variegated 


were. 
‘A ledifolia, Hooker, bas two varieties, the royal 
purple and the Phcenicean. 
‘A. obtusa is highly prized by the Chinese for 











ite brilliant, dazzling flowers. 


‘A. ameena, Fortwve, bas # profusion of small 


‘Tet. semi-double pink flowers. 


A, ovata, Lindley, covers the hill-sides of China 
up to 1500 feet, 

"A. procumbens grows profusely on the bills in 
H and Kiang-si, and is called Lau-hu-hwa 
© Kontos called Th iuen, in 

‘pontica, called Hwang-tu-kiuen, is very 

mous, and the smell " its fresh flowers 
Injarious.—Fortune’s Residence ; Fortune's Wan- 
derings; Eng. Cyc.; Hiddell, 

AZAMGARH, a revenue district in the Benaren 
division, of 2568 square miles and a popniation of 
1,531,482 souls Jt is well cultivated, but with 
many usar or reb patcbes. Its prineipal river is the 
Gogre (Ghagra), alld ala the Saja or Seraya, 

the Debba' or Debwa, ‘The aboriginal ine 
habitants are the Rajbhar, Siar, Sengaria, and 
Ghare. But Rajputs wrested it trom the Bhar; 
‘a race known ae the Bhuiohar followed, and sup- 
Planted the Rejpate. The Dehli emperors thea 
took possession, but were expelled by the Gau- 
tama Rajputs. ' [t again became Dehli and Oudh 
territory, and finally British in 1801. ‘The 
are Brahmans, Kshatriya ealled Thakur, Bhuinbar, 
the Kurmi, Kachi, and Lodha agricultural peas- 
antry, with Arakb, Clamar, Dom, and Pasi. 

AZAN. Ansp. The a ane) to 
prayer, proclaimed by the Muazzan. It is differ- 
ently pronounced, though similarly worded, by 
every orthodox Mahomedan nation. The Muaszan, 
with his face to Mecca, for the five daily prayers 


11. Allah ho akbar (four times)—God is great. 

2. Ash’-had-do-an, la-illaha i-lul-la-bo (twice). 
—I bear witness there is no deity but God. 

8. Wa ash'-had-do-an, Mahomed-urRasul ool 
lahi (twice),—And I bear witness that Mahomed 
is the messenger of God. 

4, Hy ul.as-salwat (twice) —Come enliven your 


prayers. 
5. Hy al ul Fallah (twice).—Come for refage 
to the asylum. (Come to aatvation.) 
6. Us-sal-la-to khyran min nun-nown (twica 
in the morning prayer).~-Prayer in bettor-thaa 


7 Allsh ho akbar, 1, llabs-il-Inl-In-ho (once). 
—God ia great. Thes ‘fa no deity but God. 
‘The Azan is proadimed from the minnret or 
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AZAREH. 


andnah of mosques by the Muazan. When 
isbomed was at Medina, the means of calling 
tis followers together for prayer were discussed. 
‘lage were rejected because they bad been defiled 
iy war, bells were rejected because used by Chris- 
fans, trumpets bad Jong been used by Jews, and 
ire was an object of idolatry to the Persians: 
wut a revelation to Abdullah ibn-Zeid Abderai 
esoribed the human voice. The Muazzan is 
equired to speak evenly and distinctiy, slowly 
nd gravely. In the morning call, the Muazzan 
‘dda, Prayer ia better than sleep. “The Muazzan 
tands with s finger in eash ear, and with his face 
owards Mecca, till he comes to the words, Come 
0 prayer, cowe to the temple of salvation, He 
hen turns his face right and left, as if addressing 
Iaationa of the world. The Shish sect, at the 
ormons six, add, Come to good works ; and they 
epent the last sentence twice. The effect. is very 
Teasing aud solemn, when, a8 is mostly the case, 
he Muazan hes a clear and sonorous voice— 
ottinger's Travels; Lane, 

AZAREH, Hixp, Achyranthes aspera. 
‘AZERBITAN, the chief commercial city of 
‘ersia, It owes its flourihing state to its poa- 
ion on the long-established route by which the 
‘ares of Great Britain and Europe are conveyed 
‘om the Euxine port of Trebizond, through 
‘urkiah Armenia by way of Erzerum, to supply 
‘erin and Central Asia. 

AZES, B.C. 130, one of the conquering Scythian 
ings, on whose coins are bilingual inscriptions, 
ith plain, distinos Greek charasters, In Arian, 
laharajam Roja Rajasa Mahatase Ayass, The 
gures on the coinsare various, Professor Wilson 
inks he was an Indian Buddhist king, about 
-©, 60. Professor Lassen regards him as a Saci 
cythian, who conquered the Kabul valley in the 











me of the second Mithridates, and finally de- 
e the Kingdom of Menander and Herinsus 
about 8.0, 126, He considers he was succeeded 





y Azilises, 15, who reigued with the same 

‘les as Azes. On one coin the name of Azes is 
b the Greek obverse, and that of Azilises on the 
‘ctrian reverse, 

AZFUR ZUKKUM. Ar. Euphorbia tortilis. 
AZHDAWA, Pens. A dragon, A rock in the 
Miley of the Logar river, in the Hazarajat of 
sfghanistan, su] to represent a petrified 
ragon slain’ by Ali. 

AZIM. Anas. Grest. The word is part of 
ae Arabic verb ‘azm,! he was great; other parts 
£ this verb are frequently met with wherever 
{ahomedans are spread, in the namos of towns, 
€ individuals, and in titles, such as Azim-ghur, 
wim-pur, Azim Jah, Moazzam-ud-Dowla, liter- 
lly the Honoured of the State. Azim-us-Shan, 
plendid ; Azim-ud-Dowls Bahadur. 

AZIZ, the takhallus or literary name of Khan- 
‘Azim, a man of great learning and a poet at the 
ourt of the emperor Akbar. He wan the foster. 
rother of Akbar, and ope of bis best generals. 
le had been long abeent from court, in the 
overnmen jujerat, ia mother prevail 
a Akbar to invite him to court, but he excused 
imeelf, and it appcared that his real objection 
‘aa to shaving his board and to perform the pro- 
tration, Akbar wrote a -humoured remon-~ 
trance, bat Aziz persevering, Akbar sent him 
ositive order to come to the capital, on which 
wiz threw up his government, and, after writing 





BAAL. 


an insolent and repronchful letter, im which he 
asked Akbar if he hud received a book from 
heaven, oF if be ol work miracles like Maho- 
" tointroduce a new religion, 
warned Akbar that he was on the way to eternal 
ition, and coneluded with a prayer to God to 
ing him back into the path of malvation; he 
embarked for Mecca without leave or notice. In 
a short time, bowever, he found his situation in 
that country irksome, and returned to India, where 
he made his submission, and was restored at once 
to his Foren place in the emperor's favour and 
confidence —Elph. pp. 468-473. 
AZKHAR. Hip, And on iwarancnea, 
AZMA. Gur Ajwain seed. 
AZMEI. Pans. Erva bovii. 
AZORELLA SELAGO, one of the Umbelliferse 
of the islands of the South Pacific. It forma 
hummocks. 














found massive with iron pyrites amongst the 
Ajmir hilly expecially the Necpabar range. This 
stone is sold by sli ‘attars,’ both as a medicine 
aud a pigment. | The native name in Ajtir in ‘Inj- 
wurd.'—Gen, Med. Top. 





B 


B, This consonant has letters with correspond- 
ing sounds in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit 
Hindi, Mabratti, Gujrati, Bengali, Urya, Tell 
Karnata, Tamil, and Matealam; ‘and’ ia all bus 
the Tamil tongue the English bh is aleo repre- 
sented. In the languages of different races, b, 
for fastace, Walayots& foreign sountey, boots 

i , Valayat, & country, becomes 
Balat; and'the bef the Assbio and Persian ia 
cbanged to f or ph in several of the Indian 
tongues. 

BA. Paes With, posseming ; thas, bacanléd, 
wit . 

BAAL and Astarta, the two chief divinities of 
Phennicia, were unquestionably the sun snd moon, 
which are still worshipped by all Hindas; and 
the minor deities appear to have represented ob- 
jects of astral worship. Baal was Baal semen, lord 
of the heavens or sun. Bel, the chief god of the 
Babylonians, was also the sun. Baal, Hcl, Belus, 
‘the aun, or lord of the heavens, almost assimilates 
in character and attributes with Kronos, Ouranos, 
Moloch, Bat, in time, Baal began to be regarded 
as the supreme lord, and the sun, in its physi 
character (2 Kings xxiii. 5), was worshipped sepe- 
rately ; the Jews and the Inraclites paid homage to 
thesun. The eect of the Eesenians everyday salated 
the rising sun, and invoked him in the morning 
toappear. The Bible ex; forbids this idol- 

, and commended ‘who were found 

ity of adoring the sun snd the moon to be 
stoned (Deut. xvii. xviii.). In the book of Kinga, 
chap. ii., this idolatry is related aa the principal 
cause of the ruin of the kingdom of the Jews. 
Ploiarsh endesroured to destroy. this worship 
the Greeks. Ho says, in his bock of Isis 

‘and Osiris, that the elements are not to be adored, 
neither the eun nor the moon, because they aro 
only mirrors in which mey be seen some trace of 
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BAALBEC. 


the infinite wisdom of the Creator, who has made 
them eo brilliant and beautifal. The Brahmans 
and Hindus of Indis to this day addres 

to the sun every morning. Many explanations 
and interpretations are given of the mesping of 
the celebrated Gaitri Mantram, the text of the 
‘Veda used when initiating a young Brahman into 








sonch of the Hinda worship haa an astssl origin; 
and there are many ancient and modern sun 
tamplea, Every day, too, the whole Parsee race 
worebip this lurminary.—Buasen, Egypt, iv. $50; 
Sonnerat's Voyage, pp. 76-77. 

'BAALBEG,the Be-alith of Scripture, the Helio- 
polis of the Greeks, the City of the Sun, now 3 
small Arabhamlet, butfamedforite ruins. Theplace 
in built on the lower slopes of the Anti-Libanus, 43 
miles N.1W, of Damascus, in lat, 34° 1' 80" N., and 
Jong. 86°11 E. The date of its origin is unknown, 
but Antoninns Pins bailt one great temple. The 
city passed successively beneath the rule of the 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and was plundered 
by the Arabs in ‘A.D. 748; suffered under various 
assuilanta daring the crusades, and was sucked and 
dismantled by tho Tartars under Tamerlane A.D. 
1400, But ita name is handed down in the labour 
catches of the Madras Mahomedana; *Ya, Ali! ya, 
Baalbec! ya, Rasal Allah!’ are still beard. The 
temples of Baalbee stood upon an elevated platform 
raised 30 feet above the plain, having immense 
vaults underneath. Three of the stones in this 
foundation are each 63 feet long hy 15 wide, and 
18 deep. On the platform stood three temples,— 
the temple of the Sun, the temple of Jupiter, 
and tho Circular Temple. ‘The largest of these, 
the temple of the Sun, was 290 feet long by 160 
feet broad, surrounded by fifty-four Corinthian 
colurons 75 feet high, and 7 feet 3 inches in 
diameter at the base. A few only of these 
immense colamns now remain. ‘The space covered 
by these ruins is only 900 feet long by 500 feet 
wide. The magnificence and maguitade of the 
columns and the Cyclopean masoury bave been 
the wonder of the world. 

BAALTIS, i.e. mistress, queen: the wife of 
the Egyptian Adonis, Identical with the Greek 
Hastoreth, Astarte. 

BAALUT, Anas. An acorn, 

BAATOO, Mazar. Black trepang. 

BAB. Aran Addoor, Bab Allah, ‘the gate 
of God ;" one of the gates of Damascus, so called 
from belag that through which the Haj or pilgrim 
caravan pastes on starting for Mecca. Bab-al- 
Ali, the sublime door or porte; the chief office 
of the Ottoman goverament ; the respectful mode 
of designating the emperor of Turkey. 

BAB. Anas. A sootion, « chapter of a book; 
heading of accounts. Babst, an item of account. 
‘Babati, revenas, a cess. 

BABA, a title applied to Sikh asceticn Both 
this and’ the titular desigaation Shah (king) 
were frequently employed by the Sikh historians 
when speaking of their founder. They even style 
him Nanuk Narinkar, or Nanuk the Omnipresent, 
~Malcolm; MacGregor’s Sikhs. 

BABA, a term applied to the descendants of 
Oody Singh, raja of Mewar. He lived for four 

ears after the loss of Chitore, and expired at 
egoonds, aged forty-two. He left 2 numerous 
igsue of twenty-five legitimate sons, whose de- 











BABBASA. 


| scondants, all styled Renawut, pushed aside the 
! more ancient stock, and form that extensive clan 
‘ distinctively termed the Baba, or ‘infanta’ of 
Mewar, whether Ranawut, Purawat, or Kanawat. 
‘His last act was to entail with » barren sceptre 
contention upon his children, by setting aside 
the laws of primogeniture, and proclaiming his 
favourite eon Jugmal his successor. — Tod. 

BABA or Babber, 60 miles W. of Timur, is in 
Ist. & 2 S. The people scarp the hills, and 
dwell on terrncee, in oblong, barn-sbaped houses, 
with wooden walls and palm-leat thatch. —Horsb, 

BABA-BOODEN, or Chandra Drona, a rango 
of hills in the N.W. part of Mysore, about 
16 miles long, and attaining & height of 5000 
to 6317 fect above the sex. ‘The hill-sides havo 
‘been found favourable to the hb of tea and 
coffee. Fevers of a severo type have occasionally 
occurred. The Jager valley is unhealthy. Nag- 
netic iron ore and chrome ore are abundant. The 
range ia named after a Mahomedan holy mau or 
darvesh, Baba-Booden, alias Hyat Qalandar or 
Hyat-ul-Bahar, who resided there, and introduced 
the coffee plant from Arabia, His tomb is in a 
cave on the couthern slopes, and is venerated by 
Hindas, who regard it as the throne of Dattatreya. 
‘The place is famous for a colossal Jain figure. 
‘The rainfall is about, 70 inc! 

BABA GOORGOOR, near Kerkook, is sapposed 
to be the Korkura of Ptolemy, and is about 
2 miles to the N. of Baghdad. In a little circular 

lain, white with naphtha, flames of fire issue 
feom many pleces. See Kerkook. 

BABAL, Hix. Ocimum pilosnm ; ciliated 
basil. The leaves have a very fragrant smell, 
exactly Like verbena, The plant is used to prevent 
the approach of insects, especially of bugs; the 
seeds are mucilaginous.—Ireine, Ajmir, p. 180, 

BABA LAL, « Hindu who dwelt at Dhianpur, 
ia the province of Lahore, the founder of a sect 
called Babs Lali. Ho held frequent converestions 
‘on the subject of religion with Dara x 
eldest 200 of Shah Jabao, and brother of Aurang- 
zeb, which bave been published in a Persian work 
dy ‘Chandarbhan Shah Jahani. Oblations sre 
offered at his shrine, Baba Is] was a Malwa 
Kehatriya, and was born about the reign of 
abangir.” He was a disciple of Chetana Swami. 
He settled at Dhianpur, near Sirhind, where be 
erected a math. 

BABAR. Anap. A weight of 16 maunds, 
computed in the Moluccas at about 690 Iba, 

BABAR, also called Aliow or Bichoo, a stingin, 
nettle. Thread ia pre from ite fitrens Te 
grows in all the valleye about Sitnia and Subhathoo, 


—Royle, p. 376. 

BABARCH, aloo Bewarchi. HixD. A oook. 
Bawarchi-khana, a cook-room. 

BABAT. Pars. An item in an aocount, 

BABA YADGAR, one of the peven 
or Haft Tan, who in the enrly days of Maho- 
medanism were worshipped as the deity in several 
Biot Kurdntan, His tomb iy in the pean ot 
and ix the holy place of the Al-Allahi 
sectarians, who believe in upwards of a thousand 
incarnations of the godhosd. At the tine of the 
‘Arab invasion of Persia, the Zardah pass was 
Tegarded as the abode of Elies. Seo Ali Allabi. 

BABBAR SHER. Pens, Hino. The lon; 
Felis leo, Linn. 

BABBASA. Trt, Hydrocotyle rotundifolia, 










es. 
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BABCHI. 


BABCHL Hixp. Psoralea corylifolis, Its 
womatic and slightly bitter eceds are used by 
he atives as a stomachic and deobstruent, and 
Jso in esses of leprosy. 

'BABEER, the pepyrm antiquornm ; it growsin 
be marshes of Ecypt, and in the stagnant waters 
the Nile Hoga's Veg. King. p. 808, 

BABEGAN, the surname of Ardeshir. 

BABEL of Scripture ia the Babira of the 
vaneiform characters, and the Beber of the 
Igyptians. Ita age is uncertain, but, according 
0 Genesis, it is older than Assur and Nioeveh 
Gen. xi). The tower was ® watch-tower, a 
ortified observatory or rallying place, in the 
nidat of a great plain; and there can be no doubt, 
hat there was a tower of Nimrud in the early 
imes before the Chaldee period. This tower is 
‘onnected with the decline of the kingdom of 
Vimrud, and the dispersion of nations —Bunsen's 
Squpt, ili. pp. 182, 451, iv. pp. 373, 414. Bee 
Sabylon ; Keara. 

'BABER was born at Farghana, on the Jaxartes, 
up, 1482, His name was Zabir-ud-Din Mabam- 
nad. He was, on his father’s side, sixth in descent 
rom Timur, and his mother was a Moghulani. 
Tis father, Umar Shaikh Mirza, a Chaghatai Turk, 
vas the fourth on of Abu Said, whose extensive 
lominiona were shared amongst bis sons. He 
lied Av. 1494, when Baber wos only 12 yeara 
Jd Tn 1497, Baber, after more than onoe fail- 
ng, conquered Samarcand, only to lose it again 
fier » reign of 100 days, and he was driven also 
rom his native kingdom, To 1499 be again re- 
covered Samarcand and Fargbana, only again t0 
nee oth, of ‘them, and he took refuge in the 
nacecssible mountaina to the south of Ty 
Trom this, with 240 men, he set out for Samar 
and, wealed the walls at night, and took the 
ity,’and all Sogdiana then declared for him. 
Sut he was again totally defeated and driven 
tithin the walls of Samarcand, by Shaibani Khan 
Jubak ; and, after eastaining afour months’ siege, 
turing whit any of the inbabitants perished from 
amine, and the soldiers deserted, Baber evacuated 
he town, He passed neatly two years in the 
itmnont poverty and distress, but again recovered 
Targhana, again to be driven from it by the 
Jabaka ; ‘he was made prisoner, and with the 
itmost ‘difficulty recovered his freedom. The 
vhole of ‘Transoxiana, except that annexed to 
Jactria, fell into the hands of the Uzbaks, and 
3aber bade « last farewell to Fargbana, and wet 
aut to oy his fortune beyond the range of the 
Tindu Kosh, After all that he bad done and 
ufferad, Baber was yet only in his twenty-third 
ear; adventurers gathered round him, and at the 
sead of a well-equipped army be advanced on 
Gu, of which he “ook ‘possession, .D. 1504, 
vithout opposition. @ next years were passed 
nthe conquest of Kandahar, in expeditions into 
he mountainous regione of the Afghaos and 
Aazara, and in a dangerous joursey to Herat, to 
concert meagures with that branch of the house 
4 Timur for their common defence against the 
Jabaks. On these occasions he underwent the 
tual tiske, and more than the usual hardships of 
var, and had once nearly perished in the snow 
luring a winter march through the mountains of 
tho Hiazaraa, Tu. 4.. 1506, bis brother Jahaogir 
‘evolted, was subdued and pardoned; next year, 
507, the Moghul troops set up one of bis consins 
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‘king. and he also was defeated and pardoned. 
1008, he bad to meet a conspirscy amongst 

js, who planned to seize Baber, and 
raise Razak to the throne; but Baber by 
his personal courage and exertions retrieved bis 
affairs. And when Shaibani Khan, in 1510, was 
defeated and slain by Shah Ismail Saffavi, king 
of Persia, Baber made an alliance with Shah 
Ismail, retook Bokbara and Samarcand, only to 
be again defested; and in 1514 he had lost all 
his possessions but Bactria, and he now tarned 
his attention to India, claiming the Panjab as 
part of the conquests of Timur. 

He was reigning at Kabul when Daria Khan 
Lodi was proclaimed king, but Daulat Khan 
Lodi, governor of the Panjab, revolted, and called 
Baber to his aid. Baber totally defeated a com- 
bination of Afghans near Lahore, and that city 
was reduced to ashes, A.D. 1524, 4.7. 980; 
Dibelpar was stormed, and the garrison put to the 

i. Daulat Khan joined here, but afterwards 
revolted, and Ala-ud-Din fied to Kibul, while 
Baber was defending Balkh against the Uzbaks, 
and he sent Ala-ud-Din to India with orders to 
his own chiefs to assist him. Ala-nd-Din ad- 
‘vanced to Debli with 40,000 men, bat waa totally 
defeated. Baber by this time had settled Balkh, 
and had returned to Lahore. He followed 
Daulat Kban into the hills, aud obtained his 
sabmission, and then continued his route through 
‘the hills to Ropar on the Sutlej, above Ludhiana, 
and moved from thence nearly by the direct road 
to Debli. At Panipat he was met by Ibrahim 
Khan Lodi with a force of 100,000 men and 1000 
elephants. The Indian troops fell into disorder, 
‘were completely routed, and Ibrahim was killed, 
Baber estimated that 15,000 or 16,000 lay dead. 
on the field; and the Indians reported that not 
Jess than 40,000 perished in the battle and pursuit 
(aust April 1526). Dehli surrendered (10th May 

526), and ‘advanced and took possession of 
‘Agra.’ After taking he distributed the cap- 
tured treasures to bis ge son 
Humayun «diamond, which was esteemed the finest 
in the world; and he sents present of one Shah- 
Rukhi to each man, woman, and child, elave or 
free, in the country of Kabul. He occupied the 
district to the N.W. of Dehli, with » narrow tract 
along the Jumna to Agra, and Humayun subdued 
all tha provinoss ever*poaemed by the hoase of 
Lodi, including the former kingdom of Juanpur. 
‘The iast places that submitted were Biana, Dhol- 
pur on the Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that 
Tiver (July to October 1526, a.u. 932). He next 
subdued combined forces under raja Sangn 
of Mewar, and fought and won the battle of 
‘Sikri on the 16th March 1527, au. 18, Jamadi-us- 
Sani 983, and afterwards reduced Mewat. About 
the beginning of 1528 (ax. 934), he marched 
against Medni Rai, the Rajput chief of Chanderi. 
On the second day of the siege, the garrison 
gave up all for lost; they put their women to 
death, and rushed forth naked, not to conquer, 
bat todie. They drove the Mahomedans before 
them, leaped over the ratwparta, and continued 
their change till destroyed; 200 or 300 had re~ 
mained to defend Medni Rai's house, most of 
whom stew each other, each contending who 
should be the first victim (20th January 1528). 
During this siege he heard of a rebellion amongst 
‘Afghans in Ondh, and he seems to bave driven 
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them into Bengal, taken Behar, and obtained the 
cemion of the fort of Rintambor from the second 
gon of raja Senge He subsequently moved 
against Sulton Mahmud, king of Bengal, who 
Yainly attempted to defend the passage of the 
Gogra, and he sent a force in pursuit of a 
body of Afghans, who were destroyed in Bundel- 
Khand, As Baber’s health had been on the de- 
cling, intrigues were got up as to the succession. 
Hamayun left his goveroment of Badakhshan 
without leave, but was affectionstely received by 
Bal Humayun, however, fell very sick, and 
Baber carried out the superstitious custom 
taking the ailment on himself as a self-nncrifice, 
by walking three times round his son's bed. This 
he did solemnly, then knelt in earnest prayer, 
and rose exclaiming, ‘I have borne it away, I 
have borne it away;’ and so powerful was the 
impression ou his own and his son's minds, that 
the son began to mend, while Baber declined. 
In the midet of intrigues, he died at Agra, 26th 
December 1530, A.#. 987, in the 50th year of 
his age, Baber's body was buried, by his own 
desire, at Kabul, in a epot about a mile from the 
city, setected by himself, to him the choicest in 
his wide dominions. It is a brick building. A 
running and clear stream yet waters the fragrant 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great boli- 
day resort of the people of Kabul. In the front 
of the grave ia a sinall but chaste mosque of 
white marble; and overlooking the tomb js a 
hil fom which ia a noble prospect. He was 
the most admirable, though not the most power- 
ful, prince that ever reigned in Asia. He kept 
a dary inthe urest Turki tongue, the Tuzak-i- 
Babari, or Wakint-i-Babari, which has been 
translnted by Mr. Erukine and Dr. Leyden; and 
hig memoirs contain a minute account of his life, 
‘The unsettled nature of his life is shown by bia 
obuerving, near the end of it, that ince he was 
eleven yenrs old he bad never kept the fast of 
the Ramzan twice in any one place; yet he found 
time to compose many elegant Persian poems, and 
collection of Turki compositions are mentioned 





aa giving him a high rank among the poets of hie traffic. 


own country. He left four sons, — Humayun, 
Kavoran, Hindsl, and Mirza Askari. 

Baber army, when invading India, had » 
large number of the Kipchak from Andijau. 
The Kipchak are part of a family ecattered ali 
over Central Asia; and there are Kipchaks amongst 


the Usbak and Kara Kirghiz, Their country lies hog 


‘between the Naryu aud the Karadarya, They 
have ever been a brave race. 

‘Baber spoke and wrote in the Chaghstai Turki, 
and that language continued in use at court until 
Inte period. There were, however, two races, 
two languages, and two sorts of Teligioniats, 
in that court,—the nobles of Turan and of 
Tran, of Tartary and of Persia. The former 
were of the Sunni sect, and spoke Turki; the 
Intter of the Shiah sect, und apoke Persian. And 
in the later days of the empire tbe contentions 
between these two sects were & cause of its weak- 
ness. He founded the long line of kings under 


whom India, in the 17th and the 18th centuries, Mahomed: 


rote to greatness. His reflections on success evince 
it was his due. ‘Not to me, 0 God! but to thee 
be the victory!’ says the chivalrous Baber. He 
obtained a tranalation of the Christian Scriptures ; 
and bis grandson Akbar, who in 4.D, 1556, at the 
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ascended the throne, i 
Cl missionaries to his court. 
the princes from the Jaxartes are his 
Yorians, poets, astronomers, founders of aystems 
of government and religion, warriors and great 
capiains, who claim our respect and adiniration. 

rere We to contrast the literary acquirements 
of the Chaghetai princes with those of their con- 
femporacies of Europe, the balance of lore wonld 
be found on the side of the Asiatica, even though 
Elizabeth and Henry rv. of France were in the 
scale. When not at war, he was travelling or 





age of fourteen 
Sagan 


of bonting. On bis last journey, when his health 


was failing, he rode 160 miles in two days, from 
Galpi to Agra, and swam across all the rivers in 
his route. He occupied himself largely in making 
roads, reservoirs, and aqueducta, and paid great 
attention to the introduction of new fruita. He 
‘was & poet, a historian, and # musician; elegant 
yet free in his manners, easy af access to his 
Subjects, and fond of social enjoymenta. He was 
an enthusiastic admirer of natare; and his memory. 
dwelt on his native land in the lovely valley of 
Farghana, which the Uzbak Tartars had seizod.— 
Elph. ; Baber's Memoirs ; Burnes’ Travels; EQiot’s 
Hist. of India; Briggs’ Ferishta ; Tod's Rajasthay 
BABI, a sect founded by Syud, or Mirza, Ali 
Mubammad. He wes boro at Shiraz, His father 
was s werchant, who sent hin aon, when Aifteen 
yeara of age, to si theol at Najaf. 
Bottled for a abort time at Abushebresa etchant 
but discontinued that and became a darvesh, and 
settled at Kazamin, near Baghdad, where he 
claimed to be a prophet, and assumed the title of 
Bab-ud-Din, Many people became hia followers, 
‘and he was repeatedly imprisoned, and fally was 
abot at Tabreez sbout 4.p. 1850, and the sect 








\y deatroyed. His doctrines were atheistic, 
under the guise of pantheism. Many Mulla and 
Mushtahid joined him. The title of Bab-ud-Din 


(door, porte, of the faith) was assumed to imply 
‘that be or his doctrines were the way or gate to 
heaven. There are many of this sect in Baluch- 
iatan, settled at Kalat and Shal for purposes of 
Pottinger says of these: ‘The appear- 
ance of the Babi merchants is rather prepossess- 
ing; stout, well-made men, with good featares.’ 
—Pottinger's Travels; Shiel, quoted by MacGregor. 
BABI, an Afghan tribe. 
BABI. Matay. Hog. Babi-Alu, Tapirus Malay. 
anus, Rofies. Babirosea alfurus, the Babirussa 
the islands of the Archipelago ; its eastern 
limit is Bura. 
BABIRU, of the cuneiform characters, is the 
Babel of Sctiptare. 
BABI-RUNG. Bene, Embelia ribes. 
BABISARN. Matay. Morus Indica. 
BABLAH, also Neb-Neb. Aran. The rind of 
the fruit of the Acacia ferrugines. It is uned ag a 
substitute for the more expensive dye-etuffa, and 
for communicating shades of drab to cotton. 
Also A, Arabiea in Bengal— Faulkner. 
BABOO, smongst the Hindus, a respectful 
appellation equivalent to the English * esquire, 
—your worship, or ‘your reverence,’—or to 
appied isn hazrat. Ftp not iat juently 
lied to Europeans w) iresaed by a Hinda, 
In Calontia, a baboo ia a Hindu ougaged in 
mercantile business, a native clerk who writes 
English; in Gorakhpur, any man of family ot 
; in Benares, the ear relatives of rajas. 
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BABOON. 
Babouin magot, . . Fa { Bsbbuino,. . . . Ir. 
Pavian, . - + « im | Cinoseptilé, | 1] BP. 


Quadrumancus mammala of the sub-family 
Papionine. One has received its Latin name, 
‘Cynocephalus, from the dog-like shape of its head ; 
also species of the genera Papio and Cereopithecus. 

BABRA, three marches, from Jeypore, on the 
road to Dobli, has one of the edicta of Asoka on a 
lock of rock on a hill, in old Pali, and of date 
B.c. 809. It is in the oldest Lat character. It 

fers somewhat in style and language from the 
pillar and rock edicts. “The subject is the Buddhist 








commandment forbidding the sacrifice of four- Aj 


footed animals. The Vedas are alluded to, but 
not named, and condemned as ‘mean and false 
in their doctrine, aud not to be obeyed." The 
Scriptares of the Muni (which must be the Vedas) 
are spoken of as directing blood-offerings and 
the sacrifice of aniroala. Priests and pri 
religious mea and religious women, amonget the 
Buddhists, are commanded to obey the edict, and 
bear it in their hearts.—.J/, B. A. S. ix. p. 617. 

BABRI. Hunn. A kind of peach. 

BABRIA, a tribe of Hinda cultivators in 
Kattyawar, giving their name to Babriawar. They 
have 72 divisions. It is one of the five southern 
districts of Kattyawar ; its people, the Babria, are 
said to be the offspring of an Ahir with » Koli 
woman, Seo Kattyawar ; In 

BABUAR. Sansk. Cordia royza, 

BABUI-TULSI. Baye. Ocimum basiticum. 

BABUL, or Babool, a Hindi word, epplied as 

neric term to some species of A The 
Babul proper, A. Arabic, in Sind in very abundant 
grows tos ltge aie, ood in exceedingly bard 
weighty, For agricultaral implementa and all 
native pun itis excellent. Tt war much used 











by the Indus Mlotilla for paddle flate, rudders, 
stanchion, and boate’ knees—in fact, for every 
0 to which i 


py wood can be applied. Ita 
in tanning, ite form 8 
ite young branches are 
the favourite food of camels and goats, ite bark 
yields gum and Isc; and for all these arti 
‘wood, bark, pods, gum, and Inc—s sale ie always 
found. Dra. Gibson and Cleghorn have strongly 
aay the extension of this tree by plantations; 
and sites indicated as auitable are the banks of the 
Indes io Sind, the Tumbudra, Bhima and Moote 
foole, the Bellary, Nuggur, Ahmadnaggur, Sat 
tarab,’ Kutch, and’ Kattyowar districts. Babul 
gum, largely produced, and well known in com- 
meree, 18 the produce of the Acacia arabica. It is 
largely used in India as a substitute for the true 
gum arabio, the produce of the Acacia vera—Bf. 

» Jur. Rep. 

BAB-ul-MANDAB, « strait at the entrance of 
the Red Sea, between Africa and Arabia, formed 
by Ras Sojan on the Abyssinian shore, and Ras 
Bab-el-Mandeb on the Arabian shore, the distance 
Bom point to point being 144 geographical 
mina, but divided into porth and south parts by 
the ialand of Perim. The north or small strait is 
1} mile in breadth, and it is formed by Perim and 
Pilot Island, ‘a small rocky islet 
distant from Ras Bab-cl-Mandeb, the toundings 
being 8 to 16 fathoms, Thesouth strait is formed 
‘between the south point of Perim and Ras Sejan, 
and ia 11} miles in’ breadth, with soundings in 
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mid channel at 100 to 185 fathoms. On the N.E. 
side of the entrance to the Red Sea, a promi- 
nent headland, with low land behind it, has the 
ce of an isiand. Quoin Hill, Jabal Mia 

Ally, is 866 feet high, and slopes towards the sea. 
Bab-el-Mandab is an Arabic term, meaning the 
gate of affliction, supposed with reference to the 
which were acciently encountered in its 
navigation. It is the limit of the Turkish pos- 
seasions to the south.—Findlay ; Horeb.; Playfair. 
BABUNAH. Pers. <Anthemis nobilis; cha- 
momile. Ita root, under the mame of Babuna- 
Surkh, is taken as an aphrodisiac and general 
tonic; sells at i rapee a seer.—Gen. Med. Top. of 


djair, p. 128. 

BABU-PHALLI. Hixp. Species of Corchorus ; 
C. olitorius, depressus, acul " 
BABURI. Jnevus. Mentha Royleana, Benth, 
BABYLONIA. This avcient sovereignty com- 
prehended a narrow tract slong the river Euphrates, 
extending from the neighbourhood of Krech, the 
modern Warks, or from about the modern town 
of Seikh-ul-Shuyukh, to Babel, a distance of about 
154 miles in a direction westward of north, and 
continuing from thence 287 miles farther in the 
same direction to Kaloeh, the modern Niffer, on 
the Khabur, The dominion extended eastward 
till it joined Assyria, including Akkad, and two 
other cities no leas remarkable. One of them 
bears the name of El Kush, extensive rains about 
11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah ; and the other is the 
supposed site of antedduvian Sippara, Siferah of 
the Arabs (Lieut. Lynch), which is within the 
Medina wall, near the southern extremity. The 
part of what was called Mesopotamia in 

times, constituted, therefore, the territ 
of ancient Babel, the Aram Naharain, or Syria 
between the rivers, of Gen. xxiv. 10; Deut, xxiii 
4. The same tract also bore the name of Padan. 
aram (Gen. xxviii, 2), or Champagne Syria, both 
of which designations agreed with the description 
given of the country. by Strabo. Bebyloniz ia 
modern Iraq-i-Ajam. Much light is being 
‘thrown on the history of this ancient and rained 
city, its dominions, and ite ralers, by the re- 
searches of learned men, who have been decipher. 
ing the cuneiform inscriptions found in the ruins 
of Nineveh. But the beginning of Chaldzan 
history is lost in fabulous antiquity, Ten kings, 
whose reigns are stated to have occupied 482,000 
years, are enumerated as existing before tho 
flood; while in the ages that succeeded that 
event, a maritime race, described as strange com- 
posite creatnres, half men, balf fish, are made to 
‘ascend from the ocean to teach the tribes of 
Babylonia the rndiments of civilised life. Later 
legends, too, brought the inatractors of Chaldsea, 
in art and science and writing, from the waters 
of the Persian Gulf, Ata very early epoch, the 
occupants of Chaldes, the ‘Sumirians,’ were 
conquered by the Akkadai, ‘highlanders,’ their 
Kinsmen in speech, from the mountains of Elam, 
‘and the country became divided between the new- 
‘comers in the south, and the old population in the 
north. And it is probable that to the Akkadians 
is due the invention of the picture writing out of 

‘which the cuneiform characters were to apring. 
ithe earliest historical princes, however, ~whose 
inscriptions have comedown tos, are those of Ur, 
‘on the western bank of the Euphrates, Here was 
the seat of the firet monarch of all Chaldea, 
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‘who assumed the im; pe te - ‘kings of Samir 
and Akked.’ The fall of Ur, 


and the final overthrow A vite lian rule, seems 
to bere been the result of Eee invasion. 
had become =n ¢ monarchy Cara 
in ‘the 17th century ac. About 1270 Bc. 
‘glath-Adar captured Babylon, and f 
there the 4. rosus, the 
istorian, called .n, and for a time Axsyria 
bie see Babylon vere under thesway of one seeptre. 
Tigiath-Pileser 1, whose date is fixed by 
ioncriptions at B.C. 1120-1100, is depicted as 
peri made many conquests, and left a model 
for all future Assyrian kings to follow. The 
was handed down in succession from 
faker to aon, and established by the conquests 
of Aseur-Nazir-pal and Shalmaneser 1. in the 
9th century B,C. But it was an empire of mere 
military oecupation, No attempt was made to 
a to the countties that had been subdued ; 
‘and go soon as disorder broke ont in Assyria, oF 
‘when the monarch ceased to be a tan of action, 
the empire was contracted to the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh inet a 
‘Tho second Assyrian empire owed ils origin to 
‘Tiglath-Pileser 11., = seized the throne in B.C. 
745, and inangurated that system of sstrapies 
which was afterwards perfected by the Persian 
Dasiun, | Founded by a usarper,, it was per- 
petuated murder, Its frst 
‘three rulers, Teglaeh-P ~Pileser, Sbalmaneser, and 
, were all successful generals unrelated one 
to the other. Tiglath-Pileser as well as Sbal- 
maneser were probably assassinated; the inscrip- 
tions show that such was the fate of both 
and Sennacherib. Exar-Haddon ended by abdicat- 
; vee it was under his sucocssor, Assur- 
tho great revolt broke out which ushered 
peltbe edine of the ‘Aseyrian empire that had 
extontod from the borders of India to Lydia and 
‘Nubia, bad penetrated into the heart of Arabia 
and the ‘Gabtaeny, ‘and bad made the ancient king- 
dome of Babylonis and Egypt tributary provinces. 
Some interesting fragments of tables appear to 
relate to the closing period of the Amyrian expire. 
Tt waa attacked by a great coalition of tribes from 
‘the north, ita armies defested, the frontier cities 
taken by storm, Nineveh iteelf fell, aud its kiug, 
Esar-Haddon, the Sarscus of the Greek writers, 
perished, if we may trust classical tradition, on 
‘the funeral pile of his own palace. With him 

















the 


George Smith gives from the inscriptions 
following lista of the Babylonian kings after the 
deluge -— 


F thical period, 
& Elngy of Us, += Rc, $000 to 2000 
Vicaroya, 
Elnmite k kings in Babylonia, + 2280 
(Ring ot ot Kar, ee 2000 to 1700 
) Kings of 


Erech. 
# ‘Kinga of Agane. 


U) Tet Enante eyonet 


ant 
q 
a ‘Kings of ‘Babylon, ‘2d Cassite iynasty, i 


‘The firet with an approximate date was— 
Qareindas, stout mc. 1450 Cori-gelm 1, 2c: 1880 
mne-burye 1330 





aot. . 1450 Melimipak Tt, . - < 
Gare Marlon 4410 Merodach Boladan 1-, 1825 
Nasibuges,.". |, 1400 Nasi Marudas i, . 1300 
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pg drrisn dynasty, Tiglth Adar,» Be. 1270 

Zamame Zaciridin, 2 2 oy 100 
(e} Chaldman kings, 

Rabe Cndara-Yutane (Nebacbadsessar, . . 1150 

ee ee |) 

‘Merodch Sopi Zak, off yer 

Badu 1080 





the aon of irba-Sin, reigned 17 3 
Heemucin-Zirl, wo of Outer (x unurper), 


Count Nedin-ekbi, son of Sappat, for 6 years. 
gt, Dynasty trom the Persian Gult— 
Ulbarsuretidins, 


son of Basi, for 15 years, 
‘Nebuchedreszer 0. Basi, for 2 





Nobo-Baindan, ” x.c. 880 
‘Merodach-Zacire-iscar, 853 
‘Merodech-bulasu-kbu, 620 





‘Nabu-Yusapsi,. . ae. ira-inonn, 
one! ‘Pera ter 
Awil Merodach, 


spin obit of ‘the 





Me “Baladan mi, 
‘his ae als Bel sor uror (Bel ain 
Beech a wearer} 
oe + TOK Shh son of Hys- 
Beliboi,. | <2 703 | tampons... ss B29 
‘Assur nedin wumi,, | 700 
eorge Smith eays Babylon is frst mentioned 
in the niecription of Tadubar, probably the Nim- 
rud of the Semitic races, at the time when the 


Babylonian monarchy was being formed by the 
uniting of a number of little states, The great 
block of buildings in it consisted of the temples of 
Merodach aud Zirat-banit, and the xocompanying 
Ziggurat or tower. The date of their erection is 
lost, but they were first restored by king Agu or 
Agu-Kak-Rimi, and afterwards by king Ham- 
murabi, who made Babylon the capital of the whole 
of the country somewhere in the 16th centary B.<, 
Babylon captured by the Assyrians under 
‘Tagalti-Ninip &, B.c. 1271, and again by Tiglath- 
Pileeer, 3.0. 1110. In the 9th contary 3.0. it was 
considered a grest sanctuary, and Shalmaneser 11., 
king of Assyria, came to Babylon to offer enerificea 
to Bel, nc. 851. Babylon was taken by Ti 
Pileser 1. king of Assyria, B.c. 731, who made 
himself king of tha country, aad performed a gress 
festival to Bel 3.c, 729-8. The city was captured 
8.C, 722 by Merodach-Baladan, the Chaldean, who 
held it twelve , until expelled by 
whoin turn rale ‘On the sacnssination of 
Sargon, the ity | ‘Yhrough varions revoin- 
tions, and was several times captured by the 
‘Seeytiana? when, at the close of the last war 
‘between Sennacherib and the Babylonians, Be. 
694, the Assyrian monarch oaptt the oi = 
destroyed it. It was reatored and rebuill 
8 
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Esar-Haddon, son of Sennacherib, but was once i part of Sura; Zir; 


more besieged and captured by Assur-Bani-pal, 
king of Assyria, n.c. 648, Again the city revolted, 
and fell before the Assyrians .c. 626. In this 
year, Naba-pal-uzur, the Nabo-Polassar of the 
Grecks, who commanded the army in this war, 
was appointed king of Babylon, and at once 
commenced the restoration of the country. 
time later, be sent and made an alliance with the 
Medes, and, having revolted against Assyria, took 
Nineveh in combination with the Medes, and 
‘towards the close of his reign cent his son Nebu- 
chadnezar toconquer Syria, While his son was on 
this expedition, Nabo-Polassar died, and Nebuchad- 
nexzar aucceeded to his throne. He entirely 
rebuilt the city of Babylon, and made it the most 
magnificent city in the world, The tower and 
temple of Belus, the hanging gardens, the magni- 
ficent palaces, and the walls of the city, were all 
his work ; and scarcely a ruin exitts.in the nei 
ourhood’ without bricks bearing his name. A 
fow years after the death of Nebuchadnemar, the 
Babylonian power declined, and Babylon itself 
‘was taken by the Medes and Persiana under Cyrus, 
3.0. 539, After one or two fruitless attempts at 
revolt, the city finally settled down under the 
Persian dominion, and on defeat of their power, 
passed to Alexander the Great. From this time, 
‘whatever changes happened in Asia, only t 
‘# change of masters, and Babylon sank gradually, 
‘until the city became a complete ruin. 

Ita capture by O: is related in Isaiah xlvii., 
Jerewiah xxv., Daniel viii. Its power must 
have been much detested, if the r 
alluding to its fall be considered. Isaiah xxi. 
2-9 pays, ‘Go up, O Elam; besiege, O Media; 
—Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the graven 
images of her gods he hath broken unto the 

ind;" while Jeremiah says, ‘Babylon shall 
como heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an 
astonishment and an hissing, without an inbabit- 
ant? (Jeremiah li, 87). When Babylon was beset 
by Cyrus, #.¢.599, Nicotris, the queen mother, coun- 
aelied resistance, and as there was an ample Expply 
of food, with walls $60 feet high and 87 thick, it 
seemed possible to withstand a siege, Butafter it 
had lasted two years, Cyrus opened the head of the 
canal con with the Euphrates, and allowed 
ita waters to enter trenches which he had excavated 
‘around the city. This so drained the bed of the 
river where it entered the city, that by midnight 
the two bodies of soldiers whom he had posted at 
‘the pomts of its entrance and exit passed in and 
opened the gates for the army, who poured in and 
surrounded the palace; within a few hours, the 
city surrendered. It never recovered its ancient 
splendour, but from her failen towers have arisen, 
not only all the present cities in her vicinity, bat 
others which, like herself, are long ago gone 
into the dust, Since the days of Alexander, we 
find four capitals at least built out of her remains, 
sucia by the Greeks, Ctesiphon by the Par- 
thians, Al Maidan by the Persians, and Knfa by 
the khalifs,—with towns, villages, and caravan- 
series without number. Ur or Ura is the 
modern Mugheir; Erech or Uruk is the present 
Warka; Nipur, city of Bel, is the modern 
Niffer ; 'Larsa=Sen Kereh; Babylon ‘or Babel= 
oa {  srigeabe or tae is tbrabim ; a ace, 
is the modern 3 Sippara, cit; 
auun-ged, is the prenent Bara; Agane, near Sippara, 

















BABYLONIA. 


a= Zerghol ; Dar or Dira, the 
modern Deyr. ibylonian his is of interest 
for the illustration of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures, and the religions of the Hindas, 
Greeks, and Romans. Babylonia was the oldest 
civilised dominion in Asia. and was the centre 
from which civilisation spread into Assyria, from 





Some thence to Asia Minor and Picenicia, from thence 


to Greece and Rome, and from Rome to modera 
Europe. The Cbaldwan legend of tho flood waa 
in existence at, least 2000-years before the Christian 
era, and their Xisithras, Xisuthros, ot Hasie Adra, 
wat ita Noah, Their inscriptions also make men 
tion of 8 conqueror named Izdhuber, whose cha- 
racter i several points corresponds with that of 
the biblical Nimrod, described in Genesis x. 9, 10, 
aa a mighty bunter before the Lord, doubtless 
meaning a nomade, and ‘the beginning of his 
Kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Acad, and 
Calnsh, in the land of Shinar.’ He wason friendly 
terms with Hea bani, an astrologer, and he visited 
Hasis-adra, who related to him the story of the 
flood. Many exploits and mythical adventures 
are related of him. Sargon, the greatest of the 
kings of Akkad, was the Noses of the Bible. He 
‘was adopted by Akki, a water-carrier. He con- 
ered the Elamites, Syrians, and Kazulla, ravaged 
i, and founded the city of Dar Sargion, 
The ruins near Hillah are still, by the Arabs, 
designated Babel ; and ali historical records, as 
well as traditions, agree in representing these 
as the remaine of the first city of Nimrud, the 
Babylon of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus,’ and 
other historians, Foor ‘miles and a quarter N. 
20° W. of the bridge of Hillah is the 
libah, near which are the remains of 
tas well ps those of the hanging 
rather more than six miles from Hilla, stand 
amidst and crowning the summit of ‘extensi 
massoa of ruin, is the Bare-i-Nimrad, 
been consiered by Niebuhr, Rich, and oth 
be the celebrated temple of Belus, and, according 
to Herodotus, it was separated from the palace bj 
the river (lib. ic. elxxx.), ‘Lun (des quartiers 
eat remarquable par Je ‘palais du roi, ot Tautre 
parle lieu consscré a Jupiter Belus" | 
‘The pre-eminent mounds are three in number: 
1st, the Amran Hill, so named by Mr. Rich, from 
ita supporting a small tomb erected +o the memory. 
of some personage of that name, anid tohnve been 
eon of the Khalif Ali, who fell at the battle of 
Hilla. The second pile ia the Kesr, or palace, 
which is separated irom the preceding by a distance 
of only 760 yards, The third ix known by the 
appellation Majallibah, or Maqlabs, the overturned, 
Te stands about a mile and a balf northward trom 
the other, is about 200 yards aquare ench way, 
and ite SE. corner is said to be 140 feet high, 
‘The religion of the Babylonians was of the lowest 
‘most degrading kind. They had faith in 
magic, exorcism, charms, sorcery, omens, dreams, 
‘The three great Babylonian gods were, Anu, lord 
of the heavens; Bel, lord of the visible world; and 
‘Hes, lord of the sea and infernal regione, or 
the moon-god of Ur, was the eldest son of Bel; 
Shamas, the sun-god ; Nergal, god of war; Ninip, 
‘Vol or Rimmon, god of the atmosphere ; Siri 
King of the gods; with many others. The female 
divinities were Anata, goddess of life and death, 
the female form and coniplement of Avu; Avunit, 
goddem of Akkador Agane; Nana, goddessof Erech 
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BACCAURES PIERARDL 


Beltis, wife of Bel; and Davkins, consort of Hes, 
—Ouaeley's Travels, i. 104; Mi 
168; Porter's Travels, i. 887, 339 ; Euphrates and 
Tigris, Col. Chesney, p. 118; Bunsen's 3G. 
Smith's Assyrian Discoveries; do. do, Hist. of 
Assyria, Hist, of Babylonia; Lectures by the Res. 
‘A. Sayce; Larcker’s Trauslations ; Ravlinson's 
‘Five Great Monarchies ; Rick, Ruins of Babylon. 
BACCAUREA PIERARDI. Buch. 
Baccaures ramifiora, Zouy', | Pierardia mpids, Roz}. 





Lut qua, . . . . Cum, | KoliKuki, . . . Oas. 
This small tree grows in Tipperah, Burma, 
Cochin - C1 Canara, and Travancore, and 





Andamans. The fruit, or rather the aril of the 
seed, is a very pleasant eid ; it generally hange in 
great profusion from the trunk, appearing ax & 
erimgon mass. Tt yields a hard and beavy timber, 
and is used in Burma for wheel axles. B. duicis, 
Wall, is a tee of Penang and Sumatra —Kozb ; 
Beddome, Fl. Sylo. p. 280; von Mueller. 
BACCHUS, Sir W. Jones imagined that the 


Dionysos or Bacchus who ia said to have invaded 









Seirius, Sirius, and 
BACH, Hinp. Acorus calamas. 
BACH, a family or ' got! of Rajputa of inferior 

rank, settled on the of the Jonpur district, 

in Oudh and Gorakhpur, They are said to be of 
the Chauhan tribe The Bach-hal ‘got’ in 

Alighor, Badaon, Mathora, and Shah-Jabanpur 

claim to be of the Soma Vansi stock residing near 

Shab-Jahanpuc; they supplanted the Gujur, and 

themselves have been succeeded by the Katt'herya 

and Gaur Rajpat.— Wile. Gloss. ; Elliot, Suppl. 
BACH-OHALI KURA, et. Basella cordi- 
Lam.,andB. alba, Linn, Bach-Chali Manda 
4s Qeropegia tuberoan 
BACHELOR HALLS, or town-halls for men, 
are customary among several of the races of the 

East Indies. In the Marquesas they are lofty 

sheds, open on three sides, where the men take 

their meals, and women are prohibited entering. 

‘The Abor Naga tribes of the Assam borders and 

the Kol tribes of Central India have these public 

buildings, in which the young unmarried men, 
with a amall number of the elders, sleep,—partly 
to free the families, but cbiefly as a They 
ave known af the Morang, and throughout the 

Peninsula of India ae the Chau, ss which 

stranger travellers ib up. ‘unmarri it 

sctgst the Kol races have aleo their ephsster 
balla, under the care of an elderly woman.— 

Datton; Bennett, Whaling Voyage, 317. See 

Chang; Deka; Dhumkutis; Cutcherry. 
BACKERGANJ, a town and district in the 

Dacea division of the Bengal Presidency. 1 

district lies between lat. 21° 49° and 23° 4" 45" N., 

and Jong. 89° 53" 45" and 91° 4’ 50” E.,and has an 

area cf 4006 square miles, and a population of 

1,874,201. It iw in the delta of the Ganges, 

Brabtiaputra, tod Meghna, ‘end a eee 

t jhila, marshes, and swamps, and int 
thal or channels and estoaries taking different 
names, and useful in place of roads. Fish and 
formidable crocodiles abound. ‘The races dwelling 
in it are the Hinda, Brahman, Kehstriya, and 

Rajput, with the non“Aryan Baber and coltirstor 

races, Baidis, Chandala, Napit, and Kaibertha, 

Tt was often swept over in the past century by 

‘the predatory Magh. 
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BACTRIA. 


BACON, the flesh of ewine, salted and dried ; 
iy in Ireland and America, and 
in the northern counties of Eugtand and southern 
of Scotland, and exported toll parts of the world. 
Itis a coarse food, and that prepared in India is 
very liable to induce disease of the bowels; its 
ge should be avoided. —Af'Culloch, Com. Dict. 
BACON, THOMAS, author of First Impressions, 
and Studies from Nature in Hindustan. 
BACTA VINDA CHADA. Sansk, Euphorbia 


thymifolis, 

BACTRIA, as known to the Grecks and 
‘Romans, was the region lying between the Oxus 
and ita tributaries on the north, and the western 
part of the Paropamiean range or Hindu Kush, It 
thus included the site of the modern Balkh, and 
of Margiana, the modern Merv. Bakhdi, or the 
fortunate, the name of one of the settlements 
‘of the eastern Aryans in their southerly migra- 
tion, was the source of the term Bactria. Curtius 
accurately described Bactria as a region of the 
most varied physical character. The region has 
witnessed great political changes, which indeed 
continue to recur up to the present day. In 3c, 
1200, Semiramis is supposed to have retreated 
into it after her defeat on the left bank of the 
Indus. Io the 7th century 2c. it passed under 
the dominion of the Medes, and in the reign of 
Dariusit formed the twelfth satrapy of the empire, 
and furnished powerful contingents for the army. 
Alexander the Great, in his advance towards tho 
Indus, formed military stations in Bactria; and 
‘after his demise, when the generals of his armies 
ket up for independence, Bactria was carved into 
dominions which, with varying limits, lasted from 
3.C, 256 to AD. 207. But of that long line of 
Bactrian kings through a period of 463 years, 
their coins furnish almost the only available testi- 
moe ot the survival, reinstitution, and extinction 
of dominant Hellenic element on the site of 
‘Alexander's farthest conquest in the east, and of 
the potentates who awayed the destinies of those 
lands for the next four centuries, Professor 
Wilson gives » list of them from Theodotua 1., 
#.C. 256, to Pantaleon, .¢.170, Then of barbaric 
kings, Su Hermes,’ Kedaphes, and Kadphives, 
from 3.c. 100 to B.¢, 50; also of an Indo-Parthian 
dynasty; of the Indo-Seythian princes of Kabul, 
and a classification of their contemporaries. And 
‘Mr. Thomas, in Prinsep's Antiquities, gives Major 
‘Cunningham's later and more comprehensive table 
of the several dynasties. 

Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Profea- 
sora Wilson and Lassen, have based their views 
on the coins of Greek, Aryan, Bactrian, and Indo- 
Seythian kings and dynasties, which the researches 








the of Sir Alexander Burnes, Mr. Masson, Generals 


Court and Ventura, bad brought to light, aa also 
from the engravings on rocks and on relies found 
in topes in the region around Kabul. Tho lan- 
guages in which these legenda are defined are 
Aryan-Pali or Bactrian, Greek, Indo-Pali or old 
pre-Senskrit alphabets, " On coins, these are some- 
times single, but many dynasties adopted bilingual 
legends, and Greek, or Greek and Indo-Pali, 
the Greek becoming gradually more barbarous, 
until at length it became unintelligible. Mr, 
Pripsep thinks it established that the Aryan-Pali 
She Paropaminad stage; of Ktbul sod porte of 
isan Tange, " 
Herat and Kandahar, up to tho Indan, for ita 
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BACTRIA. 


‘writing hes been found in the topes of Maniki 
Wr the Pasjaby and. ie i sald’ on the nook at 
Bamian. Unlike the Greek and Sanskrit, it is 
‘written, like the Semitic tongues, from right to left, 
and in characters seemingly of Phoonician origin. 
Benides being used on the Greco-Bactran, coin, 
it is sean on & 00) te known as the 

on n vase found’ at 1 ‘Peshawar, on the Piree 
vase, on @ cylinder at Manikiysla, and on the 
Wardak urn. 


‘The ineription of Asoka st Kepurdigiciie in the 
Bactrian-Pali characters, and written from rigbt to 
left; all the others are in the Indo-Pali character, 
and written from left to right. The name of Asoka 
does not occur in them, but ke calls himself 
Piyadasi, and the beloved of the 

‘One passage refera to the Greek king Antiochus 
and three others, under the version of Taramsyo, 
Antakana, Mako, and Abikasuner, which are sup- 
posed to tepresent Ptolemy, Anti Magus, 
Bod Alexander—J. RA. Sa 
Dr. Burnell conours in the opinion that the 
characters used in the Kapurdigiti inscription are 
of Phoenician origin.— Burnell, A Fei Suggestions. 

‘The Aryan character was adopted first on the 
coins of the Greek kings from Eucratides down to 
Hermaus, It was then taken up by the Seythians, 
who crossed the Paropamisus, Imaus, or Hindu 
Kush, and also by Parthians, who asserted their 
independence in Afghanistan, Mr. James Prin- 


BACTRIA, 


only of ten years’ growth, was not transient. His 
colonies and their institutions, manners and 
Ianguage, had a lasting action in Central Asia, the 
‘effects of which were felt for at least 500 years 
after his decease. Though he left his brother 
Aridsous and the posthumous child of Rashana or 
Roxana, called Alexander, neither cf these euc~ 
ceeded him, for his military commandants assumed 
sovereign power. 

Stasanor, whom Alexander hed appointed to the 
satrapy of Drangia, retained it after Alexander's 
death, but on the subsequent division at Tripara- 
deisas, B.C. $21, he exchanged it for the govern- 
ment of Sogdiana and Bactriaus; and Antiochus 
left him in possession, B.C, 816. 

In India, Eudemae bad been left in command 
of the troops, with Pithon the son of Agenor and 
Philip son of Macbates? as satraps. ‘The last- 
named was murdered in 326 2.¢., and Pithon was 
removed to Babylon in $16 B.c., and was put 
to death by Antigonus. Antigonus, in $15 2.0, 
‘sesumed the title of king of Ama. 

‘Seleucus Nicator, to whom Babylon was at first 

igned, after various changes of fortune, rose 
to great’ power, and between 811 and 302 2.0. 
extended hia sway towards the east, and even 
invaded India, where be formed » matrimonial 
alliance with Chandragupta, under his grandson 
Antiochua Soter, 8.0. 261-246, when his kingdom 
was weakened by his long war with Ptolemy 











sep, Mr. H. T. pene, sad Professor Wilson Philadel 


considered this Aryan language to bave a closo 
affinity with Sanskrit, Menander, the known 
Indian conqueror, never seems to have used the 
Indo-Pali characters of Asoka, At Manikiyala 
is a topo solidly built of quarried stones and Jime 
cement; a great cupola 80 feet high and $10 to 
820 feet in circumference, was opened by 
‘Ventura, and there are fifteen other and smaller 
cupolas ‘there, which were opened by General 
Court. Monuments of the name kind are met with 
at Rawalpindi (in the Panjab), in the Hazira 
country, west of Kabul, at Jalalabad, Lugman, 
Kabul, Bamiin, and in the Kbaibar pass. Many 
of those west of Kabul were opened by Mr. 
Masson. In one, N.N.E, of the village, which was 
opened by General Court, » sculptured inbuma- 
tion slab was found in Aryan characters, alon; 
‘with "Roman cofus and coias of Kadphises aod 
Kanerkes,—a fact alone sufficient to indicate that 
the territories around had been under the sway of 
rulera of varied races, The conntries over which 
thosechiefs ruled were Bactria, Sogdiana, Margiana, 
Ps neds, Nyssa, Aria, Dranga, Arachosis, 
Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Patalene, Syras 
trene, and Larice, but their limita were inceseantly 
varying. 








wt Lassen supposed the existence of four 
(@reok kingdoms, vir. first, that of Bactria. A 
Menander and 





compeakending the’ P Ey of aus 
com ing the Panjab and vi the 
Indus, with Kabul and Arachotia or Kandahar 
added’ in times of its prosperity. A third, west- 


em, nat Herit and in Seistan. A fourth, central of 
the Paropamisns, which latter region Mr. Prinsep 
in inclined to give to Bactria, because of the bi- 
Hingual as well as the pure Greck coins of Heliocles 
and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. The earliest 
of these rulers were the succeasora of Alexander 
the Great. Alexander's death occurred in the 
spring of the year 328 3.c. His empire, though 





08. 

‘Arascee established a Parthian kingdom, 2.c. 
250, and shortly afterwards Digdotws, governor 
of Bactria, revolted, and made Bactria an inde- 
pendent state, 

Seleucus Callinious, b.c, 246-226, undertook an 
expedition against the Parthians, and seems to 
have entered into an alliance with Diodotus to 
secure his co-operation, but he was totally de- 
feated by the Parthians. 

‘The following are deemed conditionally estad~ 
lished dates of Greek rule in Bactria and India: 

Sophytes, an Indian chief near Lahore, and 
vassal of Alexander, coins Greck money about 
806 B.c., imitating the head of Seleucus 1. of Syria. 

Antiochus 11, of Syria, about 256 or 250 3.., 
issues Bactrien coins, with the name of Antiochas, 
and subsequently adopted national Bactrian 


type. 

Diodotus, called Soter by the later kings, about 
256 or 250 B.c. becomes independent king of 
Bactria (revolts, or is acknowledged by Antiochus), 
His son, Diodotue 1, mentioned by Justia, is not 
proved by the coins, and doubtful. 

Euthydemue, from Magnesia, follows Diodotus 
or his dynasty in Bactria, 

War with Antiochus 1, of Syria. Treaty of 

Antiochus gives his daughter (Laodike) to 
Bemetriua the son of Huthydemus.  Buthydemus 
dies of old age. Demetrius the son of Euthydemus 
‘and extends his dominion aa far ae 

ual coins appear. Demetriva makes 
‘war with Eucratides. le 

Eueratides, king of Bactria, reigns in the time 
of one of the earliest Armcidan kings, there- 
fore probably about 200 B.c. A treaty of 
was agreed to (sccording to some authora, the 
overthrow of Demetrios and occupation of India) 
with favourable conditions for the victorious 
Eacratides? Demetrius gives hia daughter Laodike 
to the son of Eueratides (Heliocles?). Coins of 
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Hides, struck at the wedding of bis son 
Huleeland Laodike 
feliocles coins as co-rogent with his father. 

Enthydemus 11. son of Demetrius, a boy, coins 
(aa co-tegeut with his father). These coins of 
Rathydemus 11. are of the same dats aa those of 
Pantaleon, Agathokles, Antimachus (Ox). 

Pantaleon and Agathoklea belong to the me 
Kingdom. Agathoklea and Antimachus strike the 
coins of their predecessors: among these, as pre- 
Aeoessory on the Bactrian throne, are Antiochus 
Nicator, Diodotus-Soter, Euthydemus Deus. 

The following reigns stand aide by side :—- 

Demetrius | Bucratides | Agathokles | Auti- 
muchus (brothers) | Antisleides ; 

‘Enthyderaus 11, | Heliocles | Pantaleon. 

Plato, v.c. 165, reigned towards the end of the 
lifetime of Eucratides, about 165 2.c. There is 8 
unique tetradrachm of the Attic character, but he 
bad not begun to use Aryan inscriptions on his 
silver coins, 

Btrato, contemporary of the latter part of the 
reign of Heliocles. 

‘Agathokleia, Strato's wife, 

Strato 11, the beloved of his father, Strato’s 


son, 

With the death of Heliocles, there begins th. 
suddenly s large series of other Greek coin of the 
BactriovIndiaw kings, 60 very like one another in 
atyle, that it is quite impossible, as before, w' 
writers on history aid, to arrange them sheen 

logically: After Heliocles, Plato and Ani 

ortain indications af dates fail us. 

Tu 266 or 255 3.c., Buctria declared for inde- 
peudence, under Theodotns or Diodotus; and his 
successors are known as the Graseo-Bactrian kings. 
‘The names of several are known from the Greek 
and Roman historiaus, and about forty of them 
from their coins, but they have not, as yet, been 
arranged in any satisfactory manner. Many of 
them seem to have been ruling eontewporaneously 
in different parts of Bactria, 

Tho following iv « line of rolers which hae been 
framed from these kings by General Cunning- Ra: 

en: 





256 Diodotus 1. Lp riled, 10 Beotslae, Gncloding Bog- 
243 hana, Bactria, and Morgiana). 
a Agtinolen ruled in Paropamisidse and Nysas. 


420 Wothyderua rated ia Wactriane, Ariana (inclading 
‘Aria, Dranj ‘Paropamiside), 
Rypetleueguentiy Gadbrit, Peukelaotis, 


196 Demetriea ruled in ditto, ditto, and later in ia 
Feign, Petalene, Byrastrone, Lares. 

190 Helioclte—-Laodike, Bactris ‘Pasopamisides. 

190 Ansimachus, Theos ruled in ‘Nywe, Gandia, 


ass Ruceetiies alod ia Bectviane, Arians, besides 
Balalene, Syrastrane, and Lazio, a4 wellae Nyaa, 

jandharitis, Poukelaotis, and Taxils. 

178 Astinaahiua Ni ephoroe ruled in Nyssa, Gandharitis, 
Poukelactis, and  Tazila, maporarily with 
Jenoratiten retention of the rest of kisdowinioas, 

165 Philoxenes succeeds to Antimachua een 
Yingdom. 

‘icias ditto, with the exception of 

168 Apollodotus succeeds Euoratides in Raa, ox well 

aga Eaalene, Syrustrene, Lariee 


Biomodes Bioatae } follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 


= 
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158 snoceeds these in 

ida ficias’ dominion of Raynes Gandara, Pouke- 
bile Miithridates 7 
aving previously 







d Margiana from 





Hippostratas, Telephus, Theophilus, follow Strato, 
Of all the kings who followed Kacratides, 
Menander and Apollodotus alone are mentioned 
dy classical authorities, Menander made conquesta 
in the N.W-. of India, and carried the Greek arms 
farther in that direction than any other monareb. 
His coins arenumerous about Kabul and Peshawar, 
‘The fret Theodotus, B.c. 256, reigned about the 
same time as Arsaces 
‘Theodotue 11. B.C, 248, is sald to have reigned 
in the Kabul valley. 
Enthydemus, 2.c. 220, reigned in the time of 
expedition of Antiochus the Great, and was 
defeat in battle oear Mery by the united Syrian 
and Parthian armies. He then urged Antiochus 
to receive him in alliance, and 0 extend the Greek 
influence to the Indus. "A peace was concluded, 
and Euthydemus led the Syrian army through 
ie. by the route north of the mountains 
to the Kabul valley, and across the Indus, in 2.¢. 
206. ‘There Antiochos made pence with Sopha- 
nus (Atoka), which that sovereign recorded 
fra jets on socks and pillars fn various paria 
in characters exactly resemblin 
‘on the coins of Agathokles. In 
ochus retarned by way of Arachotis 
lation of the edicts of Atoka is 


rock is said to name Antiochus as Antiochia Yona 


Ra crates, nc. 178 (Prinsep, 20, 1815 Bayer, 
Wiison, B.c. 165; Visconti, Lassen, 175). 
seems to bave made an expedition into Tdi in 
165 Bc, and on his return from which, to havo 
Numbers of bin coins 
jactria and Afghanistan. Mr. 
H. TT Prinsep considers that be ruled originally 
in Bactria, subsequently made conquests in, and 
south of, sank, in Kabul; and ficat ot all 
the Greeks coined in the bilingual Aryan inscrip- 
tion. The first use of two languages, however, is, 
also ascribed to Agathokles, who used Greek an 
Sanskrit, while Encestides used Greek and Aryan, 
snd, itis supposed, consequent on his conquest of 

the Paropamisus, after assumption of the title of 
Great King. On his death, his wide dominion is 
to have been broken into several inde- 


Hallolea’ Mc. 155, the parricide of Euoratides, 
‘used bilingual inscriptions on coina in pure Greek 
and Aryan. His role, though short, extended 
over Bactria and the Paropam: 

cachztimecli, bc 160, poined with Greek and 


ans BC. 190, coined with Greek and 
it; is eupposed by Lamen to have ruled 
Kabutistan to the Indus; and Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
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supposes him to have been the governor left by 
Antiochus in Kabul, after hia treaty with Asoka 

Pantaleon, B.c. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanskrit. 

Parthia followed? Bactria for inde] 
about the year 2553.c., under the rule of Arsaces 1, 
‘who is variously described aa a native of Sogd, as 
2 Bactrian, and by Moses of Chorene as of Balkh, 
this Iast author adding that the dynasty was 
known as Balkhavensia or Pablavian. He used 
Greek only on his coins (and in his public letters 
and correspondence), ordinarily with the head of 
the sovereign on one side. Great King of Kings was 
a title first adopted by Mithridates 1. Arsaces 1., 
B.c. 264-250, is supposed to have been killed 
in action with Ariaruthes of Cappadocia, but the 
date and circumstances are not known. 

"Artuces 1K, (Artabanus?), son of Arsaces 1. 
about B.¢, 220 or 216, at first extended the Par- 
thian empire, but was afterwards driven into 





Hyreania by Antiochus Magnas in Bc, 212; ally- 
ing hiaeelf with the Soytulana, be recovered 
Parthia. 


‘Araacea 11t,, B.C. 196, called Priapatins, Phra 
patwus, or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces 11., reigned 
fifteen years, left three sons, Phrabates, Mithri- 
dates, and Artabanus. 

‘Ariaces Mithridates 1., 3.0. 177 or 173, made 
Balkh his capital, subdued Media and Perma, and 
captured Babylon; brought under his dominion 

eater Bactria, Aria, Seistan, and Arachosis, and 
made @ successful expedition into India, 

Arsaces Phrahates 11., 8.c. 189 or 136. In his 
reign, antria weme to, have been subjugnted 
entirely by Seythiana, He was defeated and alain 





in 8,6, 180, when restraining the Parthians from 
ravaging the country. 
Aruaces Artabanus, B.C. 126, uncle of Pb: 








rabates, 
and youngeat son of Prispatins, died of a wound 
received in action from the Tochari Scythians. 

After many kings, the Graco-Parthian or Arsa- 
cian dynasty in Central Asia ended im 4.0. 209 
with Arsaces Artabanus, who was involved in a 
‘war with Rome, but ultimately slain in battle at 
Balkh by one of his officers, Ardeabir Babekan, 
who established hus own dynasty, that of the 
Sastanians, in A.D. 235, Tt lasted nearly 500 
years, The capital in the time of the Cesar 
‘was at Seleucia on the Tigris. The system of 
government was Asiatic, by satrapa or local rulers 
poutcsting full power over the persons and pro- 
Perties of the eubjecte, 

‘The Parthians seem to have held sway in the 
brief interval that separated the death of Eucra- 
tides, about 3.c. 155, till the total subversion of 
tho Bactrian kingdom by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana, B.C. 126 ; and their 
Indian kingdom was subverted about '3.c. 26 by 
the Yue-Chi, who came from Persia, and spread 
themselves along a large portion of the course of 
the Indua—Elphinstone, 246-248. Da Guignes’ 
account of the first conquest is that the Su came 
from Farghane, on the Jaxaries (the modern Syr 
Darya), and conquered a civilised nation, whose 
coins bore a man on oveside and horsemen on the 
other. ‘These seem to have been the coins of the 
Eucratidee, which had the king’s head on one side. 
and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on the other. 
According to Strabo, the nomades whe overthrew 
the Greek rulers of Bactria were the Ami, Pasiani, 
‘Tokbari, and Sakarauli.—Dr. Bhaw Dn, 











BACTRIA. 


The Scythian kings followed the Greck kings 
in adopting their forms of money. They coined 
similar pieces, with superscriptions similar and in 
the same letters, but inscribed on them their 
own amen and titles, and varied the emblems and 


‘Manas, 8.c. 185, is supposed to have been @ 
Seythian, the head of one of those tribes that 
broke into Bactria between 150 and 140 2.¢., and 
‘he seems to have held communication with Azes. 
On the obverse, this coin contains the king with 
a Tartar war trident, setting his foot on a prostrate 
enemy. 

Azes, 5.0, 180, the greatest of Scythian kings, 
‘on whose coins are biliogual inscriptions, iu plain 
Greek characters: — BAZIAENY BAZIAEON 
METAAOY AZOY; in Aryan-Pali, Maharajasa 
Raja-Rajasa Mahatasa Ayasa, The figures on 
the coins are various. Professor Wilson thinks 
he was an Indian Buddl i 
Professor Lassen regards him as a Saki (Scythian), 
who conquered the Kabul valley in the time of 
the second Mithridates, and finally destroyed the 
kingdom of Menander and Hermmeus in about 
120 B.C. 

‘Axilises, B.C. 115, reigned with the same titles 
as Azes. On one coin, the ¢ of Azes is on the 
Greek obverse, and that of Aziliees on the Bactrian 
reverse. 

Vonones, ¥.c. 100, supposed to have been a 
Parthian satrap who asserted independence and 
created a kingdom for biuself out of the dominions 
of Azilisea. 

Spalirisus. n.c. 85, sometimes read Ipalirisus, 

a Parthian king. 
ipalyrius, B.c. 75, bad mony coins in two Jan- 
guages; he was a vioe-regent, son of Vonon 
and perbaps brother of Spal 
About this time, as indicated by his coins 


tion is not known, styled Soter Megas, Bc. 70. 
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This nameless great Soter king bad coins with 
an Aryan legend, which James Prinsep and 
Profewor Lassen ascribed to Aza On all is 


‘& peculiar monogram with three prongs. ‘The 
same monograra was continued in coins of the 
Kadphises and of the Kanerkes, but it is not 
found in those of the Hercules type derived from 
Hermzeus. Mr. H. T. Prinsep considers him to 
have been contem) but not identified with 
Vikramaditya, and that he assumed the title of 
Soter Megas, which was continued down by the 
Kadpbises kings. He considers that the nameless 
Kings, with those on whose coins are the words 
Kodes or Hyrkodes, although mere local chiefs, 
such as now rule at Kulm, Kunduz, and Balkb, 

the conquest of the Panjab’ by Vikram- 
aditya about x.c. 56. About thia great king 
India affords nothing but fables; but 2 passage 
of the Periplus mentions that his capital was 
Ozene (Ujein), and it is known that he extended 
hig empire to Kabul, His empire fell to pieces 
after his death, 

Kadapbes or Kadphises, a dynasty of three rulers 
who reigned in Kabul from thedownfall of theking. 
dom of Vikramaditya. Kadphises' name is on the 
‘Aryan reverse of the Hermseus coina of the Hercules 

‘There is no indication of a settled worship. 
Te Beroules worship was readily borrowed from 
the Greeks by the wild Scythians, as a mera 
rererence of physical strength. The Kohistan is 


BACTRIA. 


supposed to be the district of the first rise of Kad- 
yi wee Ea id ita valley were subject to 
Indian rule; and while there, the chief seems to 
have retained his pieced title and mde wor- 
ship of Hercules. iterwards, ov: ‘ing the 
Indian governors who had followed Yi i 
into the Kabul valley and Panjab, be or bis 
soendanta seem to Bavescogind the Hindu religio 
coining with Gresk, and dropped thelr ‘Scythian 
titla “In a gold coinage by a Kadphises king, 
Siva ooours i the mixtd male and female ce 
acter, and ¥ enet accom] 
ball Nandi. TE Steewor sen Mgiscovered in 
Chinese history that Kbi-out-chi-u-bi Kui-tei- 
kio, a Yuchi, or Yeutchi, or white Hun, conquered 
the Sxu or Azes Scythians in about 40 B.c., and, 
dying at the advanced age of 84 years, bie son 

’en-kao-Ching prosecated his career of victory, 
‘and reduced the Indus valley and Panjab to sub- 
jection in about 20 5.c, The names are scarcely 
Fecoguinable, but the facta and period correspond to 
‘the career and supposed era of the Kadphises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, 8.c, 50, in Aryan 
Dbama. .. rata Kujuls ‘xasa 
Kadapbasahis,—coing are of the Hercules and 
‘Hermaus ty; 

Zathoa ‘Kedaphea Koranos, 50. 20. On the 
reverse of the coins ia a sitting figure, with the 
arm extended, aod weaviog # loose fowing Indian 
dress. ‘They’ have monograms the same ag the 
‘Azea coins, ‘The Siva worship bad not yet been 
‘established. as the state religion, 

Oohemo Kadphises (Hima, snow, white), 8.0. 5. 
Bis copper coloa have the king’ standing in 2 
‘Tartar dress, with coat, boots, and cap, his right 
hand pointing downwards to an altar or Hima, 
and having a trident separate on ove side, and a 
lab on the other. he reverse has the Siva and 
Nandi bull : 

The readings ofthe Aryan inscriptions on oxi 
of he Radics Wogn, my J, Prinsep, 
‘and Wilson, are somewhat different, and it is sug- 
geated that the words Koro Kozoulo, Koranos, 
fad Zothot, were titles short of royalty. Pro- 
femora Lassen and Wilson carry the dyasty of 
Kadphiees through the whole of the first centary 
of the Christian era, and consider it to have been 
then overpowered by a fresh swarm of Soythians 
under the Kanerki kings, Mr. H. T. Prineep 
tuppores that during the asvendency of the Kad- 
phises kings, the Grasco-Parthian party etill held 
Sat in cities and communities, abiding their time 
to reassert their independence, and rose again 
About the piiddle of the Bret ecatury of our ara. 
‘Amonggt thesa, coina show— 

‘Undopherres, A.D, 40, calling himself King of 
‘Kings in Greek, and in Aryan, Mabarajasa Raja 
Rajasa, Tradatesa, Mahatasa, Pharahitasa. 

Goudopherres or Gondophares, 2.¢. 55, who 
took the same Aryan name of Pharahitasa. 

‘Abagasua, King of Kings, ab. 70, in Aryan 

Abakbafasa. Professor supposes this 

Dame to be identical with Vologeses. Mr. H. 

T. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of 

Parthians who established for themselves a 

separate and independent sovereignty in 

Kabul and the Paropamisus. ‘ 
‘Abalgasiua, ap. 80. Captain Cunningham 

described the Aryan legend on tha coins to be, 
 Abagasus,’ younger son 
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Kanerki—aAt the close of the first century of 
our era, when the above o-Parthian supposed 
dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul and the Panjab, 
a new race of Scythian kings appeared, who issu 
gold and copper money of quite # different device 

ything before current. Thess 
bear a title of Kanerkes, at first with the title of 
Basileus Basileon, but afterwards with the Indian 
title of Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety 
of the Kanerki coins indicate a long dominion 
for kings of the race. The only characters on 
their coins are Greek, but these become at last 
80 corrupt as to be quite itlegible. On their 
obverse is the king atanding, or in bust to the 
waist, in a Tartar or Indian drees, with the name 
and titles in a Greek legend round; while on the 
reverse are Mithraic representations of the aun or 
moon, with HAIO2, NANAIA, OKPO, MIOPO, 
MAO, AG@PO, or some other mystical name of 
luminaries, also in Greek letters, And on 
ali the Kanerki coins is the same monogram aa 
the Kedphisea dynasty used, and which was bor- 
rowed apparently from the nameless Soter Megas, 
This would seo to indicate that the Kanerki 
, though interrupted, as Mr. Prinaep sup- 
an ti the fatervention of ‘Aryo-Parthia of gli 
yeta continuation of the same tribe and nation ag 
its wa of the name of Kadphises. Tho 
state religion scema to have been Mithraic, whence 
derived not known; but on their coins the Siva 
bull device is also found on the reverse, the bull's 
bead being to the Jeft,—-in the coins of the Kad- 
phises being to the right. A list of their kings 
cannot be framed, but their power seems to have 
lasted for more than two centuries, ‘The style 
and device of the Greek, of the gold coins espe- 
cially, of the coins both of Kadphises and the 
Kanerkes, was carried on till it grew more and. 
more corrupt, and waa at last entirely lost, 
throngh the deterioration of art, under the princea 
of Hinda race, who succeeded to the mare ener- 
ie Greeks and Scythians—Masson; E, Thomas’ 
ctrian Coins; Tod, Rajasthan, if. 217; Bunsen, 
God in History, i. 270, 298; ‘Bunsen's Egypt; 
Thomas’ Prinsep; Mr, Newton in Jourr, Bo, As. 
Soc. 1867; Elph, India; Witson's Ariana Antigua ; 
Indian Antiquary; Dr. Bhau Daji; Burnell, A 
ct nage cations. 
SACTRIAN CAMEL, or two-hum] came 
Camelus Bactriaous, i“ ie eh 

BAD, Pers, The wind, according to Asistica, 
® common cause of disease. It usoally means 
rheumatism. 


BADABANALA, Sansx. A term sometimes 
applied to the south pole. 

SADADA. Sina. From Buda, Wednesday. 
BADADUM. Tam. Erythrina sublobata. 
BADAGA, Tax, Txt. From Vada, north, 

the porthern the Tel le. The 
Badaga or -vara, a Brahman race in 
Mysore, Vaishnava sectariane. They mark their 
foreheads with three perpendicular linea 

BADAGA, the most numerous tribe of the 

Neilgherry hills. They state that about the 15th 
century their ancestors came from the Mulusal 
hills 60 miles south-east, of the town of Mysore. 
‘Their name is supposed to be s modification of 
the Canarese wont Vaddaca or north, and they 
an ancient but i 
narese. In 1867, the population 
‘was said to comprise 17,778 souls, distributed 
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BADAGE. 


over 4071 houses. They have the usal elon- 
gated head of the peninsular Hinda races. ‘The 
ry height of 25 men, of 93-8 yeara of age, 
was S57 inches, and their weight 11076 lbs. 
The average of 25 women, of 27°68 years, were 
of height 58°51 inches, and weight 92 Tus." They 
have the usual Asiatic features, with a feminine 
cast. They are agricaltural; and when 
arrived they acknowledged the proprictorabip of 
the Toda aa prior occupant races, to whom they 
promised a land-tax of one-sixth of the 
which they atill continue to pay, though with 
occasional demurring. The Toda race call them 
‘May,’ or father-in-law. Both men and women 
work in the fields, but of late yearas large number 
of men find employment as labourers and artisans. 
‘The other hill tribes on the hills live in isolated 
communities, but the Badage dwell iu villages on 
a nizing ground, in streets running in 1 
Hines, in thatehed houses built of stone and mud, 
and divided into separate compartments, with a 
double tier of lofts, and with » wide terrace in 
front aa a drying, threshing, and winnowing ficor, 
The doorway, 48 inches high and 264 broad, is 
their only opening, The cattle are penned in an 
adjoining cow-house or shed. Marriage takes place 
when grown-np. Women wrap a cloth round 
their bodies from below their arms to their hips, 
and fasten it with a cord below their arms and 
around their hipa; the arms and shoulders and 
their legs below the kneea are bare. A scarf 
goed round the head, aud is let fall behind. The 
women are of domestic habits, and kind and 
affectionate mothern; they are ‘simple, modest, 
and retiring. ‘They’ seem now to be following 
three forms of the Hindu religions,—the Seiva, 
tho Vira Saiva, and the Vaishnava, Formerly 
they claimed as their deity *Hoettes-du,’ av old 
man, and ‘Herearda,' who, they said, conducted 
then to the mountaivs. But they have numerous 
Jooal deities. A chiet deity ia in Rungesawpy 
penk, where men of tho Trular tribe officiate 
fe pileoty, and offerings of ghi and fraite are 
ns Another deity is on a droog near the 
village of Hollikul, where a Badaga priest officiates, 
and there are other male and female gods. Many 
Badaga are comparatively wealthy. They can 
neither Tead nor write ; they are timid and super- 
stitious, haunted with » dread of evil spirite, and 
are deceitful, ungrateful, and false. They are in 
perpetual fear of the Kurumbar, to whose sorcery 
And witcheraft they attribute ‘all accidents and 
ailments which befall themselves, their cattle and 
ropa, and in their delusions they have Killed 
Kurumbara, and auffered for it. Nevertheless 
they got the Kurumbar to officiate as priesta at 
 eocial ceremonial occasions. They both burn 
\d bury their dead—Drs. Baikie, Latham, Shortt; 
larkness, Neilgherry Hills, 
BADAGE, a tribe of Coorg slaves. 
BADAKHSHAN is « mountainous region, in- 
{nding the upper part of the valley of the Ozu, 
‘he capital is Faizabad. It lies between lat. 36° 
star acy of Ske Ber Tegh she Salers 
e Belur Tagh in the 
gf some of tho bead streams of the i 








MTajak race eve" é 
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‘they the story 


country before 
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the inroads of the Turks and Uzbaks. They are 
a wild rece, living in the little mountain glens 
in villages surrounded by gardens. In the remote 
mountaing of Badskhshan are the richest known 
mines of rubies and turquoise. Marco Polo 
mentions that the chief of Badakhshan Jaid 
claim to s Grecian origin. Baber corroborates 
and Elphinstone says that the chief 
of Darwaz, in the valley of the Oxna, was of 
Macedonian descent. Burnes also believed in 
the desesnt of many of the chiefa of Badakhshan 
from the Greeks of Bactria. On the north of 
Badakbshan are the hill states of Wakkan, 
Shughoan, Darwaz, Kulab, and Hissar, all of 
whose peoples claim a descent from Alexander. 
To the eastward of Badakhshan lies the plain of 
Pamir, inhabited by the Kirghis; the Siah Posh 
Kafir are on the south, ocoupying » great part 
of the range of the Hindu Kush and a portion of 
Belur Tagh. Marco Polo resided in Badakhshan 
for the sake of his health, and he described 
Wakkan, Pamir, Belur, and Kashmir. Badakh- 
shan rubies were formerly of high repute, The 
turquoise of Badakhshan and Khokand is of a 
green colour, and is very inferior to the blue 
turquoise of Neshapur in Persia. In its ruby 
mines, the gem is said to be found in limestone, 
along with great mames of is-laculi, It hag 
also iron, salt, and salpbur. Ite rivulete, romantic 
scenes and glens, its fruits, flowers, and night- 
ingales, are spoken of in rapture by the people. 
‘The Tajak of Badakhsban are not so handsome 45 
the men of Chatral; their dreas is like that of the 
Usbaka.—Markham's Embassy, p. 168; Mohun 
Lal's Travele, p. 250; Yule's Cathay, i. p. 187; 
Col. MacGregor ; Bellew, p.207. See Afghanistan. 

BADAL, Pers, Retaliation, vendetta, 

BADAM, Pers., Hinp., is & term which, with 
affixes and suifixes, is applied to several kernel 
fruits. Badam-i-talkh, bitter almond. Badam-i- 
shirin, sweet almond. Kaghazi Badam is like the 
thin-ahelled Barcelona almond. 

Badam Kohi is the apricot. 

Badam talkh-i-pabari is Prunus Armeniacus. 

Jungli Badam, Sterculia fontida. 

Badam, in Tamil, Ganarium commune. 

ijii Badam is the Terminalia cata] 

Badam-Kandi. Hpi. A sweetmeat imbedding 

ds. 











almon 
+ BADAMI, « bill fort, in Int, 15° 55’ N. and 
Tong. 75° 42" E. in the South Mahratta country, is 
SSE. of Kaladghi. The foot of the fort is 1646 feot 
above the sea, At the close of the 18th century, 
it was the acene of a great disaster toa Hyderabad 
army, which was swept away by a pestilence; it 
was taken by the British in 1818, and again in 
1841. Badami has Buddhist and also Brahmanical 
caves, one with a date, a.p. 579, The Aiwulli 
caves are 6 or 6 miles north of Badami, and those 
of Puradkul or Pittadkul are as far eovth. The 
Imperial Gazetteer mentions a Jaina cave of 
AD. 660, In the B ical caves the Nara- 
sinks avatar of Vishnu is represented seated on 
the five-beaded serpent Ananta—Fergusson and 


> Imp. Gaz, 
PeEDAM GrTTG BANKA. Tet. Tragucanth, 
“BADANIKA. Tzx. Loranthus longifiorus, E. 





Badaniks Che; adds. WVangueria 088, 
GADANJAM. Hix. Solanum melongeaa. 
BADAR Ts. Ixus. Tarun baccats, 


‘baceat 
BADARINATH, in Garhwal, peak rituated 


BADAVA-HRITA. 





in the Mana ye within the Himalaya, It 
4s N. lat, 79° 30’ 40" E. long. 








peak is 22,901 feet. The entrance to the Hinda 
temple ia 10,124 feet above the sea, according 
to Robert Schlagentweit, but according to the 
Bengal As. Soc. Journal, 10,294 fect. Near it, 
the upper limit of the ‘Amesh and Kiusi’ fir 
trees is 9572 feet; the upper limit of the 
‘ Bilke and Deodar’ fir trees, 9948 feet; and the 
upper limit of walnuts (Akrot), 8376 feet. Im- 
mediately below the village of Mana is the shrine, 
which is dedicated to an incarnation of Vishm 
‘and is one of the most sacred in Hindu mythology. 
‘The temple ig built on the bank of the Bishen 
Ganga, immediately over the site of « hot epring, 
the existence of which no doubt led to the 
origina} selection of this remote spot. It is said 
to have been sanctified by Sankara Charya about 
A.D. 800, and pilgrima bathe in the sacred pool 
below the shrine. The east bank rises consider- 
ably higher than the west bank, and is on a level 
‘with the top of the temple. About the middle of 
the bank is a large cistern about 20 or 30 feet 
juare, covered in with a sloping roof of deal 
kx supported on wooden posts. This is called. 
ypta-kund, and is supplied by a spring of hot 
‘water issuing from the mountain by a subterra- 
neous passage, and conducted to the cistern 
through a small spout representing a dragon's or 
‘a gtiffin's head. A little to the left of it is Surya- 
kund, another hot «pring, issuing in a very small 
stream throygh a fissure in the bank, There is 
no basin or reservoir to receive the water, The 
Brincipal idol, Bhadri-nath is placed opposite the 
, at the farther extremity ; above its head is 
# small locking-glass, which reflects the objects 
from the outside; in front of it are two or 








Jampa, which furnish all the light the apartment Hi 


receives, ing from the door, diffusing ach 
feeble glimmering raya that nothing was 
Aitinguinhod. 15 in domed ia a ait of gold and 
silver brocade, Below it was a table, or board, 
covered with the same kind of cloth. ‘The Rawal, 
est, is invariably a Namburi Brahman 


‘or chief 
\bar, no other clasa of Brahman being 








from M 
allowed to touch the idol. Many temples erected 
in the same site have been overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the avalanches which occur there. 
Ite revenues are derived from the offerings of its 
yolaries and the rents of assigned landa—Pro- 
fervor Wilson ; Fraser's Himalaya Mountains, pp. 
378-875. ‘unawar; Sri Sampradava. 
BADAVA-HRITA. Sans. A'man who be- 
comes & slave that he may marry a female slave 
in the family. 
BADAWAT. Pses. Hedysarum alhaji 
BADAWI "Anas. i 
BADAWURD. Hyp. Fagonia cretica. 
BADDI KANDER. Hovp. Ebretia aspera. 
BADEK, in Java, a fermented liquor, prepared 
by boiling and stewing rice, with a ferment called 
razi, consisting of onions, black pepper, and 
sium, After frequent ‘stirring, the mixture is 
rolled into ball, which are piled up in 2 vessel, 
and the badek drips to the bottom —Hogy, Veg. 
‘ing. 816. by 
BADGACHI. Tax. A low caste in Traven- 
core, but superior to Pariahe—— Wilson's Glossary. 
a eg 
of the tril jemi-1 i famil 
‘Arctonys collaria of N. India ia the Be 





Mammals 
Melidiai 


BADJAR-EITA. 
Mellivora Indica, the Indian badger; Melea sn 


‘The Kuma is the Japanese sand-badger. 


BADHA. jansk, In Hindu law, er 
punishment, which may be of three kinde,-— 
‘Tarana, beating, caning; Chheddana, mutilating ; 
and Marana, killing. W. 

BADHAIL, a bold, brave, predatory race occu 
pring. Beit in Kattyawar; like the Waghair race of 

jwatics, who with the Badbail rece of Aramra 
‘were 80 long the terror of the western seas, they 
are a spurious branch of the Jhareja family of 
Bhoo}, one of whom, called Abra, with the cogno- 
men of Much'hwal or whiskered, came from Cutch 
in the time of Rinna Sowa, into whose family he 
married. Hie son had offépring by a woman of 
impure caste, and assumed the name of Waghair, 
with the distinctive suffix Manik or gem, Malt 
Manik, the last chieftain of this race, with all his 
motley company of Waghairs, Badhails, and Arabs, 
was san io te storia, or in a aoe 
desperate defence. The Aramra of the maps in in 
ong, 69° 16" Ee and Int. 22°27" N. According 
to Golonel Tod,’ Uja, the third eon of Seoji, 
Rhator Rajput of Kanouj, issued from the sand- 














hills on the Looni, carrying his forays to the 


Saurashtra peninsula, where he decapitated Bock- 
umsi, the Chamera chieftain of Okamundala, and 
established himself. From this act his branch 
‘Decame known as the Badbail Seo Kattyawar. 
BADHAK, « robber tribe in Northern India, 
often associated with ‘Thugs, and, like them, 
murdering those they rob. ‘They resided 
on the borders of Oudh, but carried on th 
de ons at a distunce.— IVilson's Glossary. 
BADHAWARA, in Bengal, a guard over the 
village crops. 
BADHIA. rep. A. blight which attacks 
folcus sorghum, Penicillaria, and Zea mais, which 
prevents the ear filling, also igarcane. 
BADHOO, a Hindu royal ceremonial. It eon- 
sista in waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, 
round the sovereign's head, and distributing them 
to Brahmans.—Tod’s Hajasthan, it. p. 73. 
BADI. rep, The fortnight from full to new 
moon ; the derkening half of the moon. 
BADIAN. Pees. Foenjoulum panmori; also F. 
vulgare and Nigella sativa; also comfite, sugared 
seeds of the ‘sont.’ Badian-i-khatai, Peas., Ili- 


cium anisatum ; star-anise. 
BADIDAPU CHETIU. Tet. Erytbrina Indica, 
BADIKE. Ts. Sapium cordifolium, Roz- 
BAD-i-SIMUM, e detert wind in Kachi, which 
occurs by night or day, usually in June or July. 
Tea appearance is eudden, though sometimes pre- 
by @ cold wind; its course is straight and 
defined, leaving a narrow tract in which it has 
burned up or destroyed all vegetable and animal 
life. It is attended with a sulphurous odour, and 
resembles the blast of a furoace, and the current 
of air in which it pases in evidently greatly 





cap- heated. It is not Rocompanied by dust, thunder, 


or lightning. Dr. Cooke believes the Bad-i-eimum 
to be avery concentrated form of ozone, generated 
in the stmosphere by some intensely marked 
electrical condition.— Dr. Cooke. 

BADI-d-DIN, 3 Syrian saint, who lived at 
‘Makanpore in Ondh, His festival day ix on the 
17th Jamadi-ns-Sani, and is known as the Chars- 
ghan-i-Zandah Shah Madar. See Dam-i-Madar, 

BADIAR-KITA, Bena. Anteater, Manis. 
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BADLA. 
BADLA. Hiwp. Brocade or variegated silken | 


atof. iH 
'BAD-MAASH. Pens. An evil liver, a person - 
living by defranding others. It is from Bid, 
tad, and Maash, food. Bad-nam, disgrace. Bad: 
‘akht, an unfortunate. 
'BADOCHI, a red earth of Gurgaon, used in 


dysing. 

TBADOZAL, a tribe inhabiting the Past-i-koh, 
to the weet uf Sib, in the Kohiatan of Baluchistan, 
MacGregor. 

BAD PAL. Pans. A awift horse (wind-footed) 
of Tarkoman breed, much prized by the Persians, 
and always found in the stud of a person of rank. 

BADR. Anas. Full moon, 

BADRACHELLUM, in lat, 17° 41' N., and 
Jong. 81° E., o amall town on the Godavery river, 
in the south of the Peninsula of India, to 
Pilgrims resort. Diamonds are found in the 
neighbourhood. The virtues of the great river 
Godavery are all collected in the neighbourhood of 
Badrachtllum. It stands on a knoll about 100 feet 
high ; the temple, an old structure, ia very sacred. 

ADRAGA. Hixo. Escort, aafe conduct, 

BADRAJ-ul-ABIAZ, Aras. Basella alba. 

BADRAKAI. Tam. EI ‘tuberculatas. 

BADRANJ BUYAH. Pens. Balm, Melissa 
officinalis, var., also Hip,, Nepeta ruderalis, 

BADRARA. Hixp. Gmelina Asiatica; Pashtu; 
‘Taxus baccata; the yew. See Sarrap. 

BADRASIR, a famed temple of the Jaina. 

BADROR, tho Prora of Beas; Machilus odora- 


nus, Nee 
BADSHAH or Padsbah, Hino. A king. 
Badshahi, sunnad, royal grant. 

BADSHAHI RAJ, Sinapis breasica, alao 8. 


GADUL. Besa, Pteropus Edwards 

BADUL, a young chief famed in tho history 
of Chitore, Tt is in Chitore an oach to sweat 
“by the sin of the sack of Chitore.’ Of these 
sacks were three and a balf. In tho ‘half,’ the 
city was not a! buat the best and bravest 
were cut off (saka). The attack is described 
with great animation in the Khoman Rasa, 
Badul was then but a stripling of twelve, but 
the Rajput expeots wonders from this early age. 
He esesped, though wounded, and a di 
ensues between him and his uncle's wife, who 
deaires him to relate how her Jord conducted him- 
self, ere she joine him. ‘The stripling replies 
‘He was the reaper of the harvest of battle; I 
followed his stepa as the humble gleaner of his 
sword. On the gory bed of honour he spread a 

of the slain; a barbarian prince his pillow, 

he laid him down, and sleeps surrounded by the 
foe.’ Again she said: ‘Tell me, Badul, how did 
my love (pear) behave?’ ‘Oh! mother, 
farther describe his deeds, when he left no foe to 
read or admire him?’ She smiled farewell to the 
‘boy, and adding, ‘My lord will chide my delay,’ 
wprang into the fame.—Rajasthan, i. p. 264. 

BADULLA, a town in Ceylon; ‘near it are hot 
springs. A taco of people, called or 
strangers, are there met with, believed to have 
een “descendants of Portuguese captives made 
tlaves after the re-conquest. Badulla is in Int. 
6° 59'N., and long. 81° 11’ E., 88 miles W. from 
‘Nurelin (Newere Elia), apd is 3150 feet above the 
sca, ‘The highest point of the road between Tal- 
Gonia and Badulle is 2545 feet, 




















ich probably aerolites. 
resemblance 


Jarauanda, 
how B.c. 1980, defeated 





BAGAR. 
BADYA, a hill race, not Gond, oooupying the 
tract between Ghoadwana and the Mahadeva hills, 


who have conformed to the Hindas in their lan- 
guage and religious observances. 

BAEL or Bele Hixp. Aiglo marmeloa. Its 
‘rait is much veed throughout Bengal, being one 
of the beat known end most popular temodios of 
she people. The native practitioners preactibe it 
‘neaaes of dysentery and Ghronie diarrhoos, mixed 
with catechu and suger. 

BAEL-KI-BHAJI. Hinp. Basella alba, 

BAETAN is the only serpent of Arabia that 
is truly formidable; a small, slender oreature, 
spotted black and white; ita bite is death, and 
the dead body is ewollen by the poison in avery 
extraondinery ramner— Niebuhr, i. p. 988, 

BATYLIA, stones held sacred by the Jews, 
They were without any 


to the human figure, Bee Fagle~ 


stones, 

BAEFIN, WILLIAM, in a.v. 1616 sailed round 
the sea which is now known as Baffin's Bay. Ho 
came to the E. Indies in 1619 in the East India, 
-ompany's fleet cominanded by Shilling, and was 
killed on the ist Febr 1622 (another authority 
says 23d May 1622) at the siege of Ormuz Neat 
the south end of Kishm isa ruined fort, which was 
built by the Portuguese in 1621, but was besieged 
by the combined English and Persia 
surrendered 





n forces, and 
to the English on the Ist February 
1622, and William Baffin was one of the few 
English killed, It is curious to note the death in 
the East Indies of Davis and Baffin, the arctic 
navigators. See Kish. 

BAFT, Pers. Any calico loom-work. Bafta, 
Axato-Hinp,, cotton manufactarod articles loom= 
woren. thing. 

G. “Hovp. Horvo reins of leather, tape, or 
silk. Bagdaur, a leading rope or horse halter, 
either of nilk or other material, No. 540, 

BAG. Hivp. A tiger. Bag-bhut, also called 
Bag-eawar, the tiger demon, much dresded by 
Hindus and Mahomedans in 'India, who believe 
that women witches can astume the form of 
tiger. Tigers’ nails are used a charms, The 
instant a tiger is shot, the people cut off the claws 
wo eg ta future hind haa "i 

-Eawar ia a deitied spirit, held in 
reversaoe by the Knera, Sari, Maskam, Netin, 
and Sarsun Gond. 

‘Bug-Eswaxi, a name of Durga; herstatue, four- 
orod, join the Kalase temple af Elo, Bees 
Bageswara Mata, & jess jound, 
whose shvine Komarphal of Gajerat (A.D. 1166) 
sent his non.— Fergusson, p. 451. 2 

BAGADHA, an, ancient sal in, indi 

a king of Bagadha, miramis, 
Shed: and drove ber back to the 
Indus with immense loss, See Sewiramis. 

BAGALA. Saxse. Cucurbita, sp.? 

BAGA-LUTA. Hixp. Cocculus acuminatus, 

BAG-AMBRA. Hrxp. The lion's hide cover- 
ing of the Theban Hercules. ; 

BAGAR. Mase. Swinging by iron hooks from 
a pele TW. Bee Swinging Festiva, 

GAR. Timp, | Eriophorum ‘ommsbinam. 
The suspension bri over ‘onse, between 
Simls and omeori ee made of this very tena- 
cious grast, String for various purposes, grass 
shoes, and other articles, sre made of it, in’ Hush- 
yarpur, Mandi, and other parts of the Himalaya. 
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BAGARA, a tribe of 1000 families of Arabs, 
taibutaries of the Shamr, oocupying the country to 
the north of Nisibin in Kurdistan. MacGregor. 

BAGARI, a tribe inbabiting the district of 
Bagar, between the south-west borders of Hariana 
and the Sutlej. Said to have beon Rajputa, but 
also rapposed to be Jat. A robber race of this 
name is settled in Malwa—IVits, Gloss, 

BAGA ROH. Pusut, A white hill; » near 


range, 
NAGATI JUMIZ. Hum, Aquila pennata, Gr. 
BAGAWAT. Sansk. The most meritorious; 
a name of Buddha. 
BAG-BHARENDA. Hixp. Jatropha curcas. 
BAGDI, of Bengal and Cuttack, a servile race 
who follow unclean out-of-door avocations. They 
are one of the most numerous of the non-Maho- 
medan oastes of Bengal They are cultivators, 
fishermen, watchmen, \abourers, and palki-bearers, 
but addicted to dacoity. They seem to be the 
same as the Bagari of Malwa. Some holders of 
large estates in Kastern Bengal are of thie famil 
BAGDOS or Rag-dasha. Bina. Viverra sibetha. 
BAGGALAH, Anan, or Bajra or Budgerow. 
These vowels trade from Cutch, Gujerat, and the 
Malabar coast, to the Gulf of Persia, the coast 
of Arabia, and the Red Sea, They are Indian 
vessela, and manned with Indian seamen, called 


jee Boat. 
BAGGA PATTI Tex, Limnophila racemosa. 
Like the Dutch 








BAGH. Pus. A garden. 
fad Chinese of the present lay, Persians delight 
in naming their gardens and garden-bousea with 


fancy natsea, a6 Farab-bagh, garden of delight 
Lalbaghy raby gardon; Rabget-lrm, tho envy of 
Paradine,’ It is often joined to other words, 08 
Ali-bagh, Hazari-bsgh, ‘and in that form indicates 
‘the first commencementa of the towns which have 
flown around the orginal flower or frit grounds 
Thoro are also other combinations in Hindi, as 
, garden lands; Baghvan, # gardener; 
Baebes, al Mee 
GH, a village in Malwa, 25 miles SW, of 
Dhar, and 80 miles W, of Mandu, in Int. 32° 24' 
NY., aad long. 74° 52’ 30" E. Three miles to its 
aouth is a group of ruined Viharss. The first 
from the east is 82 feet by 80 feet. The Viharas 
are known to the people as the Pancha Pandu. 
‘The rock-hewn pillars were once adorned with 
frescoes in different colours, and of great beauty. 
—Burgess, p. 365. 
BAGHANDEN, also Baghi, palanquin-bearera 
in Tinnevelly. 
BAGH-ANKRA. Boxa. Alangium decape- 
talam, also Pisonia villosa. 
BAGHANWALLA, a town in the Salt Range, 
thas the principal seam of tertiary coal. 
BAGHDAD, in Jat. 38° 19' 50" N., long. 44° 
22’ 45" E., is the capital of the Turkish province 
of Baghdad, and has « population of about 65,000, 
‘Turks, Persians, Jews, Christians, Kurds, and 
town ‘and nomade Arata It is built on’ both 
sides of the Shat-ul-Arab, the connection bei 
established by a bridge of boats. Ita tradition 
name means * City of Peace,” but itshistory has bean 
‘one of continual strife and bloodshed. Founded in 
4D, 763, it flourished under the khalifs, till the 
invasion of Hulaka with his Tartar hordes, who 
deluged its atrects with the blood of 160,000 inba- 
bitants, (AD. 1257 (1258-697). In ap. 1400 it 
was again taken by Timur, who raised a trophy 





BAGHDAD. 


of the heads of $0,000 of its principal men outaide 
the city gate. In 1508 it was invaded by Shah 
Ismail Sufi, and fell into the hands of the Persians, 
In 1584 Suliman wrested it from the Persiana, 
and made it s Turkish province. Subsequently 
Shah Abbas recovered it for the Persians, but 
they finally Jost it in 1638, since which time the 
have held it against two Persian invaders 
successively. Its revenue under the khalif Mamun. 
was said to have been £56,000,000 yearly. In 
1854 it was reduced to £350,000, It i the 
classic soane of the Thousand and One Nights, 
but there is hardly a relic of the times of the 
Khalifa in modern The city waa then 
built on the western bank of the Tigria, now it 
cide, A small pico of 
scription on a gateway, 
and a venerable khan, are about the only vestiges 
of its ancient eplendour. It is unequally divided 
by the river, two-thirds being on Jeft bank, 
and the remainder on the right or Mesopotamia 
side; the town is fortified by a high brick-parapot 
wall, flanked at intervals with bustioned towers, 
and surrounded by a ditch; the citadel, which is 
a respectable work, is situated at the north- 
western extremity, "The bazar built by Dand 
Pasha is one of the finest in the east, and is well 
stocked with home and foreign manufactures, 
Some of the mosques are also striking; but the 
rest of the buildings show, as in eastern countries 
ia usnal, on the exterior either dead walls or ruins; 
but when viewed from a distance, and especial 
from the river, the luxuriant date groves and rit 
contrasted with green domes and graco- 
I minarets, present a rich and attractive appear~ 
ance. Previously to the plague in 1830, there 
vege ie eernently Ned Babylon by th 
ently. calle n by the 
early Gaelic even by the Arab shera. 
‘The Church of Rome still gives the title of ‘Bishop 
ste who is placed over the 
pashalie 








of Babylon’ to the prelat 
Roman Catholic Christians in 


Baghdad. 

‘The kbalifs or vicegerents who succeeded Maho- 
med ruled sometimes in Baghdad and sometimes 
in other parts of their conquered dominions, The 
rage of Ommiah, sixteen in all, raled from Damas- 
cus from A.D, 661-2 to 744-5. ‘The Abbssei 
reigned at Baghdad from a.p. 749-50 to 1258-9, 
when Baghdad was besieged and taken by Hu- 
laku, grandaon of Chengix Khan, 

‘The Mostanzeria mosque is of the age af the 
Khalifa. ‘The Takich ia a monastery of darveshes of 
the order of the Bektashi, which stands on the 
‘ake of the Tigris, on the wont side of the town, 

is a good specimen af early and pure Maho- 
medan archer, * 
er 
Berens snd places famed in history, the ruins of 
bylon, the tower of Babel, the Arch of Ctesi- 
phon, the tombs of Ezekiel, of Ezra, and of the 
Lady Zebeiiab, the reputed anthoress of the 

During the early trade in tho Persian Gulf, 
direct intercourse was for many yeers maintained 
‘with the governors or psabas of Turkish Arabia, 
without much consideration of theit relation to 
Constantinople, In the year 1689 there soems to 
‘have been an English factory at Bussora, subordi- 
uate to the factory at Gombroon, and protected 
by firmans, But the first firman on record is one 


has tombs of 
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granted in 1759 (No. XL.) by the Pasha. In 
1886 the political agent in ‘Turkish Arabia, who 
had hitherto been under the Bombey Government, 
‘was put directly under the control of the Supreme 
Government of India, In 1841, consular powers 
were conferred on the agent by Her Majesty's 
Government. All ranks and classes stain their 
hands and hair with henna, and the Arabs largely 
stain their lips blue. Tho’ plague has repeatedly 
recarred, but in 1831 it was & very pantie 
ontbreak. Baghdad is called Dar-us-Salam, 
Mount of Pesce, also Medinat-al-Kbalifs, the 
City of Khalife. 

Four large synagogues are attended by contented 
and prosperous-looking Jews. Christian churches 
rear their heads on all sides, French, Latin, 
Armenian, and Chaidee; while the public baths 


ate frequented by Musalman and Christian alike, scribes the 


irrespective of caste, creed, of religion. 

In the 8th contury, Hindu physicians went to 
Baghdad and practised at the hospitals, Two of 
‘them, named Manka and Saleh, were the physicians 
of Harun-ur-Rashid, Nine miles from Baghdad 
is the emall Akarkouf, the ground around the 
ruined pile, called by the Arabs Tal Namrud, 
‘and by the Turks Namwrad Tapassi. Both these 
terma mean the bill, not the tower, of Nimrud, 
and the term Akarkouf or Agargouf, given by the 
Ana intended to signify the ground nly 
aroun 

The hag oatig! pashalik extends in a north-west 
direction from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab to 
the rocks of Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towards 
Constantinople. In an east and west line, it 
Btretohes from the confines of Persia to the banks 
of the Khabour, which separates it from the 
pashalik of Orfa (the Osrhoene of the Romans, 
and that part of Mesopotamia which contained 
the Haran of Abraham, and the famous Edessa 
Pubalirof Bapicad tm be calle the Paphrats 

i may be cal e Ey 

tad Arabian desert of Najd to the west and south, 
Kbozistan and the stretch of Zagros to the east, 
the pashalik of Diarbekir or Hollow M¢ ia 
to the north-west, and Armenia, with the Kurdish 
territory of Julamerick, to the north; the whole 
forming a kind of irregular comprehending 
‘ancient Babylonia and all Assyria proper. That 
portion of the pashalik which lies north-east of 





the Tigris, and which comprised the chiof part of bagla, 
Assyria, ia now called Lower Kurdistan, a name it 


not very dissimilar, as Major Rennel observes, to 
the old Scripture appellation for Assyria, found 
in the second book of Kings, and in the Prophet 
Amoa, both of which probably refer to the country 
cast of Ninoveh an the land of Kir. The rest of 
the pashalik lies between the widely sweeping 
currenta of the Tigris and the Euphrates, com- 
mands the no Jess renowned boundaries of Baby- 
Jonia, including Chaldeen, its most eastern quarter. 
‘Thia insular country was also designated 
ancients by the name of Mesopotamia, 60 
ing ita sttuntion einer two mere; and modem 
timea have changed its appellation again, 

Arabisng calling it Al Ji Seana thee Pohians 
including it within the lime of Irak-i-Arabi. Its 
length is 500 miles, and ite breadth 250 miles, 
‘eres 50,000 square miles. Ita three divisions are 
Al Jasira on the north-west, between the Euphrates 
and Tigris; Irak-i-Arabi, below Baghdad and south 
af the Tigris; and Sulimania, or the country of 


or wards. 
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the Kurds. Its migratory tribes are the Montefik, 
Beni Zam, Zobeid; Shammer, Togeh, end Deffubeh. 

ts rivers are the Tigris, Euphrates, Zab, Adheym, 
Diala, Thartar, Shal al Hat, and othera.—-Treaties, 
vii. p.175; Porter's Tr.ii. pp. 246,281; Mignan's 
Tr. pp. 90, 102; Rick's Kurdistan; Chesney's 
Expedition; ‘Layard’s Nineveh, ii, p. 176; Thoma’? 


Prewpe MacGregor's Persia. 
_BAGHEL, secording to Wilson, a branch of the 
Sitodhiye, Rajpats of Gujerat, who migratod east- 
Subdivisions of the tribe, under different 
denominations, are widely spread though Bundel- 
Khand, Allahabad, Benares, Gopor, Cawnpur, and 
Farrakbabad. According to Sir Henry Elliot, 
Baghel, literally, tigen’ whelpe, are a branch 
of the Solanki tribe of Rajputs, who give their 
name to shelennd, also d Rewa. Tod de- 
i jaghela ca a Chaubin race, descended 
hal (died A.D. 1166), sovereign of 
Gujerat, They were formerly rulers of Gujerat, and 
some Solunki chieftains are still there. Raja Ram, 
Baghel, protected the wife of Hamayun, Akbar’s 
mother, and Akbar gave the tribe much influence. 
‘The chief of Rewa is a Baghel. He is the do- 
ecendant of the famous Sid Rei Jyi Singh, the 
ruler of Anhalwar Pattan from a.p. 1094 to 1145, 
whose court was visited by the Nabian pher 
Edis. Edrisi states that Jyi Singh waa thon a 
Baddhist.—EWiot, The Baghel are extrogamic, 
not marsying within their own tribe, and, ike the 
Gujar, permit remarriage of widows, The princes 
of Baghetcund are of thin race ; in Gujerat there aro 
aan petty chietaine of tia tebe, aa Lanamarra, 
Mandyie, Mahera, Godra, Dubboye, etc. 
'BAGHELCUND, e territory in Central Todia, 
whore princes are of the Baghel or Baghela race. 
It is regarded by the Indian Government as in- 
cluding the four states, Rewa, Nagode or 
Maibar, and Sobawal or Koti. It is between’ 
22° 40° and 26° 10'N., and long. 80° 25 and 82” 
E. ; has an area of 14,250 squaremile; « popala- 
tion of 2,260,000. Tt has on its west, Bundel- 
Khand, with which it is historically connected. 
BAGHI. Aran, Hixp,, Pers. Rebellious. 
BAGHLAH. Anas. A ship of the eastom 
seas, of the Indian Ocean, and Bay of Bengal, from 
50 to $00 tons’ burden, The name is derived 
from the Arabic, and is the feminine of baghl, a 
mute, but ia variouly written by Europeans ‘aa 
Wellated, however, supposed 
, Hinp., the craue.—Burton's 
Pilgrimage, i. 262, Wellsted's Trs. i. p. 16. 
BAGHNU. Hixn, Populus ciliata, 
BAGH-NUKKOSHIM, Bexe. Lablabfalcatum. 
BAGH-NULA. Beno. Cynotis axillaris 
BAGHOL, of Sutlej, Machilus odoratissiraus, 
BAGHRAM, near Charikar, abont 80 miles 
north of Kabul, was supposed by Mr. Prinsep to be 
‘Alexandria apud Cancasum, in which Alexander's 
army ‘the winter of B.c. 390-829. | Greeoo- 








Tat, 
45° 


the Bactrian coins have been found here in great 


PPRAGHUNA. Hixp, Rhus cotinus. 
BAGHWAN, a territory in Baluchistan, beld 
by the Eltaiz-Zye, a branch of the Kambarani 
tribe, related to the kban of Kelat. In the 
valleys beyond Baghwan sre to be seen stupen- 
dons bunds or dam erected by some prior race. 
They are supported and strengthened by but- 
tresses or walls built at right angles, They 
always present  scarped face to the opposite side, 


BAGI. 


which, when well preservod, is levelled off with 
the surrounding snd superior ground. Those 
Duilt across the mouths éf ravines are very solid 
and high, and usually the builders have taken 
advantage of some mass of rock jutting out as & 
sortof foundation. ‘Those in slopes are never seen. 
singly, but always in numbers, varying with the 
extent of the ground to be covered, and placed in 
stlocemion, one behind the other. ‘The interven- 
ing ground being levelled, ie thus formed into » 
sacoosion of terraces. 

‘Those built across ravines were intended to 
form tauka for the preservation of the water that 
came down at irregular intervals in floods. ‘Those 
on to economize the distribation of the 
‘water; tho surplus water of one terrace running 
over and flooding the lower one, depositing as it | 
went a layer of surface soil. ‘The ground thos 
levelled of course became more valuable, freed 
from the irregularity and roughness which charac- 
terize these narrow stony volleys. They are 
almost confined to the provinces of Jhalawan, and 
are largest aud most important in the southern 
and south-eastern portions of the province. That 
the ancient city at Ganjjuek ia of the same date, 
and constructed by the same people, seems ex- 
tremely probable, 

From the numbers and position of these struc 
tures, the Ghorbasta people who built them must 

in 


have folt that the country, as existing by nature, 
was utterly incapable of supporting them; and 
they must have 


posuetaed an energy and ingenuit 
twhich tho present races aro totally without, Tt 
appears almost certain that they must bave 
swarmed oastward over the mountains from 
Mekran, making their appearance on the south- 
‘west portion of the table-land. Gradually pushing 


eastward and northward as their numbers in- tribe, 


creased, they ascended to the various valleys as 
high ns Kelat, when, discovering the great eastern 
outlet, the Moolla pass, they found an exit by it 
into the plains of India, How Jong they remained 
‘on the table-land, from whence they originally 
came, and over what countries they eventually 
distributed, are alike mysteries. 

BAGL Cax. Sweet flag. 

BAGLA or Bagola. Sansx. The genus Ardea; 
the cranes. 

BAGLAN, on the crest of the Western Chats, 
supposed to be the original residence of the Mah- 
rattas, who there, ag & mountain race, cultivate 
the fertile valieye or mawals. Baglan is the 
esters taluka of Kandesh. Stretching north in 

‘are a series of valleya separated by small 
Enis of hills. These hills, aa in the Poona 
mawule, have ground naturally formed for forest 
‘Feserves.— Gibson's Forest Reports of 1657-60. 

‘BAG-NAK or Wag-nak, amongst the Mahrattas, 
a weapon worn on the hand in the form of a tiger’s 
claws, made of curved steel blades set on a bar, 
with rings through which the fingers pasa. It ia 
struck ae if tearing with claws. It waa 2 weapon 
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BAGRENDI. Hin, Jatropha curcas. 
BAGRL Hw. According to Wilson, Bagar 
is the tract lying between the S.W. borders of 
Hariana and the Sutigh, occupied by the Bagri 
tribe, who are regarded as Jats. Bagur is also a 
‘tract on the 8.1V. of Malwa; and a predatory race 
called Bagri have settled in the eastern pects of 
Malwa, Hissar, and Bhattiana. Sir H. Elliot says 
they ally Rajputs, but now classed as 
Jats, The Bagri are one of the predatory tribes of 
Central India. Several of these tribes in the 18th 
century were for many years the worst enemies 
to the prosperity of this country: they were tho 
Moghi, Bagri, Bhil, Sondi, and Bhilalah, The 
two principal were the Bagri and Moghi; they 
came to Central India originally from the weatern 
of India, chiefly from the neighbourhood of 
itore, The Moghi hardly passed the Chambal, 
Dut the Bagri settled in the eastern parte of Mal 
in considerable numbers; and about the beginning 
‘of the 19th century, the Solunki Rajputs intro- 
duced no less than 400 of them to ison the 
small fort of Sattanbaree in Bersiah, in which 
district, and others io its vicinity, there had been 
for 8 long period many settlers of this tribe. ‘The 
Bagri are a very brave race of men, and though 
they till the eoil and puraue occupations of industry 
from necessity, their favourite purmaits were thicy- 
ing and plundering. In these arta they were at 
once expert and bold. They were aleo meroenary 
soldiers, ready to serve any one, and to engage in, 
any canse for prey. The Bagri were foot-s0l. 











their jamadare or leaders, whom they obeyed im- 
plicly, were umually mounted. er they 
‘they remain in colonies; end even when 


three or four families fix in a amall village, they 
live distinct from the other inhabitants, Thi 

ibe, though scattered, preserved a " 
ence, which made them formidable enemies to the 
internal peace of any country in which they wer 
numerous. There were not more than 1: in 
the countries of Bagur and Kantul and their 
iromediate vicinity, The Meena and Goojur of 
Hindustan, who have settled in Contral India 
(though the greater proportion of them are culti- 
vators), have not forgotten the habits of their 
ancestors; and, till late in the 19th century, 
many of these classes distinguished themselves as 
expert and successful thieves and robbers.—Mal- 
colin's Central India, ii. p. 185 ; Wilson's Glossary 
Elliot's Suppl. See Bagur. 

BAGSARI. all clan of Rajputs in the 
Moradabad district ; also a branch of aj Brah- 
mapa— Wileon'e Glossary. 

BAG-SIRA. Hop. Gryllusmonstrosna; locust. 

BAGU or Wagu. JAVAN. Gnemium gnetum. 

BAH or Daha. Hinp. The burning of dead 














bodies, 

BAHA, alsoKhal and Khala. Hmm. A water 
course, in some places natural, in other places 
artificial, It is from bahna, to flow. 

BAHADTA, alto Babsdrh, Tor. Terminalia 


of this kind with which Sivaji struck Afzul Khan. beleric 


BAGNI. Pers. 


Malt liquor or beer, 
by some of the 


People of the Cancamus to their 
own beer (which Klaproth eays is very like London 

iter). "This liquor was called by the Mongols, 
Entesetn, the terraciua of Rubraquia. 

BAGON, Purtar. Balachang. 

BAGOON. Bexc. Egg-plant; Solanum melon- 
gona. 


Indian Mahomedans and Hindus, and 
given slong with other titles, as Motamid-nd- 
Dowla, Bahadur; Madar-ul-Uzora, Bahadur; Sir 
Selar Jung, Bahadur. 

BAHADURI VARAHA, a gold coin struck in 
the time of Hyder AL, value Ra 44. 

‘BAHADUR KHEL, in Afghtistan, a clan 


ica, Roxb, 
BAHADUR. Peas. Theserenthttoamonget 
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BAHAN. 


to the east of the Joorduk pass, where, also, at 
Kharrah and Lutumur, are the three Trans-Indus 
aalt-mines. Those of Bahadur Khel, in lat, 83° 
10’ 80" N., and long. 70° 59° 15" E., 4 miles 
and 450 yards in breadth, aro a mass of 
salt, and several aalt hillocka crop ont between 
two hill, The aalt is largely worked by the 
Government, and is exported to Kabul, Balachi- 
stap, the Derajat, and neighbouring Indian towns, 
Revenue, £1279. 
BAHAN, Posnt. Populas Kuphratica. 
BAHANGI or Bhangi, in peninsular India, a 
postal form for the heavier book and parcel port 
BAHARA, also Balhara, an ancient Hindu 
@ynasty that’ ruled in Gujerat and Surat (Saur- 
aahtra). ‘The capital was Balabbipura, and the 





dynasty was named Bahar, Belabbi, and Bela 
Rai. Balabbipura was destroyed by the Parthians 
in AD. B24. Seurashtra; Kattyawar. 
BAHARLOO, one of tho seven Turkish tribes 
who ‘Shah Ismail, one of the first of 


su 

The Sutreas kings of Persia, about 4.p. 1500. 
‘They wear the red cap, and are part of the Kazzil- 
Daub. Seo Kajar; Karailbash, 

BAWA-ud~- DIN, Nakshbandi, the national 
saint of Turkistan, was the founder of the sect of 
Noksbbandi fakira’or darvesh. He died a.D. 1 
(1803 2), and his tomb js ina small garden in a 
village ‘six miles from Bokhara, on 
cand road. Pilgriros visit the shrine from remote 
countries of Asia, It is aamall temple-like mauso- 
Teum, decorated with rams’ horns and rags. At 
one side is the sung-i-murad, ar wishing-stone, 
‘with an inscription, which devont visitora rub with 
their hands, faces, and beards.—Schuyler, ii. 113. 

BAHA-ud-DIN, Zakariah, a fakir who lived 
in the beginning of the 14th century, and is still 
one of the most revered of the Mahomedan sainta, 
He left enormous wealth to his heir —Briggs’ 
Ferishta, i. p. 877. 

BAHAU-RUPA. Hixp. Literally, many faces, 
aseotion or clan of the Banjara, at the foot of the 
Himalaya; also mimics and beggars, and in the 
southern Mabratta country they are the associates 
of thieves. 

BAHAWULPOR, a Mahomedan state lying to 
the east of the river Indwy, north of Saurashira. 
‘The reigning family claim io trace their descent 
to the Abbasi khalifs of Baghdad, including 
Harun-al-Rashid. But the reigning chief, accord- 
ing to Mr. Masson, is of a Jat family, called 
Daoutiputra, or the sons of David. They formerly 
lived about’ Shikarpur, but, becoming numerous, 
they were expelled ; and, crossing the Indus, pos- 
wessed themselves of the country, where they 
established separate and independent chiefshipa, 
Meoy of thott leaders, bail towns, to which 

gave their respective names, Bahawalpur, 
Abmadpur, Fazilputy Sabaal Kot. "The state has 
an area of 22,000 square miles, with & 
tion of 00,000, mostly Mabomedans, Its rivers 
are the Indus end the Sutlej, and the fertile parte 
extend along the banks; and, besides smaller 
inundation channels, a great channel, 113 miles 
Jong, has also been cut parallel to the Sutlej or 
Gharra, Buohswalpur is seated on the skirts of 
‘the deasrt. The town is built about two miles from 
‘the south bank of the Gharra river, and the tran- 
sition from 9 land of sterility and solitude to one 
of fertility and abundance, is very striking to the 
‘traveller approaching it from the east. The Baba- 
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BAHIR-VASt. 


wulpur territory is bounded on the north by the 
provinces of Multan, Mankira, and Liya. To the 
south it haa the great desert, soparating it from 
Jessalmir. On the east, it touches to the north 
on the lands of the Sikh chief of Patisla, and, 
more directly east, on the frontiers of the Rajput 
lity of Bikanir, Westward it is defined 

the river Indus, which divides it from Mittan- 
and a slip of territory dependent on Dera 
Ghazi Khan ; and lower down, from Harrand and 
Dajil, provinces of the Brabui khan of Kelat. 
Bubawiulpar is remarkable for the manufactare of 
Yingees, or silken girdles, and turbans, The 
inhabitants of this and all the neighbouring 
countries on the west and north are principally 
Jat and Balach, who profess the Mahomedan 
religion. Uch ie perbaps the most ancient town. 
‘The name is borne by two contiguous towns, 
‘one of which, Pir-ka-Uch, was bestowed on Pir 
Nassir-ud-Din, the spiritual adviser of the khan. 
Khanpar, 40 coss from Batra Abmadpur, is anr- 
rounded by # country amazingly fertile, and is a 
dep6t for indigo, rice, and all kinds of grain, Moz 
Ghar fortress is a lofty structare, built of kiln- 
burnt bricks. The chief fortrese of tho state ia 
Durawal, equidistant from Abmadpur and Baha- 
OF 18 coes from each. —~ Elphinstone's 





Caubul, i. p.26; Alaswon's Journeys, i. pp. 17-26, 
BAHBUDI, an Afghan kaif” 
BAHDINAY, a tribe in Kurdiston, along with 


the Sekkir, Nur-ud-Din, Shinki, Gellati, Bathasi, 
Jase, and Mikri, under the pritoo of Amadiyah 


and Rowandaz, and number 400,000 souls. 

BAHEL SHULLL Mateat. Asteracantha 
Tongifolia, Nees. 

BAHERLA, a clan of Rajputs in Jonpur and 
Chunar. 

RAHI, Bahi-Khata, Bai or Bhai. How. A 
commercial diary, @ daily account-bock, a mer- 


chant's day-book,’ Bali sputwarl, a vilage account 
ant’s register. 
BAHIKA, a tribe who were occupying the 
neighbourhood of the Indus near Attok, wt the 
time of Alezender and Chandragupts. 
were one of the republican races known as the 
Arashtra, or the kingless, the republican defenders 
of Sangaia oo Sakai Thay are Ws: Aaitn of 
rian, who places them on the Ravi. were 
known by the several names of Bahika, Jartikka, 
and Takka; from which last is the name of their 
old ospital of Taxila, or Takkosila as known to 
the Greeks, The Takka people still exist in the 
Panjab hills; and their alphabetical characters, 
under the name of Takri or Takni, are weed by 
all the Hindus of Kashmir and tho northern 
mountains, from Simla and Sabathoo to Kabul 
aud Bamian.—Eltiot. See Chandragupta; Kabul ; 
Pak-Pattan. 

BAHIKATHA, a mendicant sect in the Benares 
district, who, to enforce their demands for alme, 
cnt and stab themselves, till the family, in horror, 
give them money to go away—Sherring’s Tribes, 


P SAHIN. Hi. A silver armlst 

BAHIRA. Saxsx. Terminalis bellerica, Bel- 
lorie _myrobslan, tho fruit, is very astringent 
comidered cooling, aod given in hemat 
much used in dyeing, and in mesalihs; is common 
in al hnzarn Gen. Med. Top. of Ajmir, p 138. 

‘BAHIR-VASL Hixp. indo of unclean 
svorstions, who resides outside (bahir) the town. 
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BAHLIM. 


BAHLIM, s Mahomedan tribe in Dasma avd and 
Meerut. Some of the Banjara tribes of Rohil- 
Seed ale amet oe lim ; also a gang of 

.— Eliot, 
ome THOA. Borw. A useful timber 


or eaatian, afterwards named Ardeshir, was 
the son of Isfandiyar, the brazen-bodied, a prince 
of great renown in Persian anneal. He is one of 
the most conepicuons heroes in the Shah Namah, 
BAHMANL, a Mahomedan dynasty who ruled 
at Boder, in the Dekhan. They held the country 
towards Kulbnrga, in the S.W., and of 
Telingana in the east. The first of the dynasty 
was Ala-ud-Din Hasan, Gangawi, Babmani, @ 
native of Dehli, of Afghan deacent, and of humble 
origin. He farmed a small plot of land belonging 
to & Brahman astrologer named Gangu, and dis- 
covered a treasure, which he delivered up to 
Gangu, who in return obtained his advancement. 
He changed bis own name to Ala-ud-Din, and 
added to it Hasan Gangu, the last being that of 
the Brahman. He was the first Mahomedan 
in the Dekhan. He fixed his capital at 
Kalbarge, and hia successors afterwards made 
Beder the capital. 





aes 
‘Hasan Gangu or Ala-nd-Din, var | 78 
Mehammediy se 358 | 759 
Mojohid, SD 373 | 770 
cs : 1378 | 780 
‘Mabmud 1., . . 178 730 
Ghoinend-bin, >! isyz | 790 
Shams-ud-Din, > asst | 799 
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Mabarbmed i. | 1463 | 807 
‘Mahmnd u1., 1482 | 887 
1518 a 
Nominal | Ala-ail-Din 1520 | 927 
kings, } Wali, . 1992 
Kolm, +s 1528 





After the Bahmani kingdom of the Dekhan 
became dismembered, at the end of the 15th 
eentary, into the five tates of Bijapur, Ahmad- 
naggur, Berar, Golconda, and Beder, these, for 
180 years, continued incessantly at war, and 80 
ruined the centre of the Dekhan that it ia still 
with fewinhabitants, Golconda State alone remains 
under, another dynasty. —Eiph, 

BAHMAN SAFAID, and) Bahman Surkh. 
Hip. White and red Gentaurea behmen. 

BAHNI —?_ A dance. 

i BAHOLI or Bhawali, Hox, Land about tho 

homestead in Kangra. 

“URRHEE “Amun, Pine Tho ocean, 0 0a; 

great river, as Bahr-ul-Yemen. Babr-ul-Abiad, 
Qe White ‘Nile; Bahr-ul-Agrek, the Blue, and 
Bahrul-Aswad, the Black Nile. Babr-ul-Kul- 
zum, tho Red Sea; Bahr-i-Oman, the Arabian 
Sea; Babr-ul-Rum, the Mediterranean. 

BAHRAICH, a district of Oudh; area, 2645 

square miles; population, 774,477; bounded on 
the wesb by the Gogra river. “Bahraich town is 
in lat, 27° 94" 62" Na and long, 81° 98° 2" E. 
Besides the Aryan Hindu Brahmans, 

and Vaiaya, the population consists of Abir, 

» Garariya, Kabsr, Karmi, Kori, Lodha, 
Murso, Nag, and ‘Pasi, and about 34,000 Mabo- 
medana. Sukya, the Buddha, was born at Kapi 
(now Nagar, near Basti), about 628 2.0., 





BAHRAM KHAN. 


passed nineteen years of his life st Sravasti, 

ite ancient capital, the modern Sshet Mahet. At 
‘Tanda, 9 miles west, is a statue of Mab Mai, 
Sekya's mother, which Hindus worship, but call 
it Sita Mai. Babraich takes ita uame from the Bhar 
ace, who once were dominant bere and in all the 
districts of eastern Oudb. 

BAHRAM, the name of five of the Saseanian 
Kings of Persia, whom the Romans atyled Varanes 
end Varanus. 


Smith. Mordtman. 


Varanes 1. aD. 274, 271 the 4th king, 
m7, 4 bth 
styled Segan Shab. 
un 234, 201 the Gth king. 
mw 889 myled Kerman Shah. 


390, 
$20/438 120 sepled Babrasn Gor 


Tn the reign of Bahram Gor, the famous im- 
postor Mani. founder of the sect of Manicheans, 
made his appearance, and was put to death by the 
king. Bahram Gor was famons for his liberty, gal- 
lantry, and love of the chase of the Gor or ‘wild am,’ 
and be was surnamed Gor from hie partiality 
to hunting that animal. In its pursuit he was 
drowned in one of the deep pools near Persepolis. 
The monuments of Bahram are placed with thous. 
of Say below those of Darits and Xerxes, on 

the obits of Naksh-i-Rustam, Various authorities 
pol ‘that Bahram Gor — in India in the 5th 
century, and left. pro a princess of Kanouj, 
in an ferent jain as. indicates that 

aS Ss raja Gardba-bhela, of Cacoostha, or 
Sooryavanss, ruled in Balabhipoora.’ It has been 
surmised that Gardha-bhela was the won of 
Babram Gor, a son of whom is stated to have 
obtained dominion at Patun.—TZod's Rajasthan, 


ip 293, 
AM, a poet 
of Bardwan of the time of Akbar He bps @ 
memory. Near it is bariod 

Sher Sign, Gout hunbaael ot Nur Jalan, 
HAN, a Turkoman by bt waa 
a distinguished officer under the emperor Huma- 
yun, before bis expulsion from In the 
defeat of Humayun by Sher Shab, Behram yoo 
separated from his prince, but made his way, after 
along series of dangers and adventures, through 
Gajerat to Sind, where he found Humayun, in 
the third year after his expulsion, le was 
received with joy by the whole of tho exiled 
pertr, ‘and became thenceforward the most con- 
fidential of Humayan's offcers. When Akbar 
was sent as the nominal head of the army in the 
Panjab, the real command waa vested in Behram 
Khan, ' When Akbar ssoended the throne (A.D. 








& 1556, a.n. 968), at the age of thirteen years and 


four ae Babram Khan was invested with the 
ited exercise of all the power of sove- 
Teignty, receiving the title of Khan Baba, or 
King’s & father, 4 trapelation of the Turki Atabek ; 
teal restoration of the house of Timur 
= brought about entirely through the exer- 
tions of Babram. But his temper was harsh, 
his manners , and be could not auffer 
the smallest pretension to power derived from 
any source but his favour. Even Akbar was 
Kept in Shraldom, and, when eighteen yeara oi 
conoerted ‘the a hanting part m1, 
which he meat suddenly to penn” whero 
inal ‘March 1660, a.5. 28 Jamadi-ul-Akbir ‘ht 
he proclaimed that be had assumed charge of 





.BAHBEIN. 


ment, and forbade obedience to other than. 
is own orders. Bahram went off to Nagor as if 
proceeding on pilgrimage to Mecca, but receiving 





some farther cause of irritation, he went openly 
into insurrection, and attempted an invasion of 
the Panjab. Akbar m inst him, and 


aga 
defeated him (4.0. September 1660, a.u. Mabar- 
ram 968) by a detachment, and Bahram fied to 
the hills, bot at length threw himeclf on the 
king’s mercy. Akbar received him with honour, 
and Bahram proceeded to Gujerat on the way to 
Mecca, but while preparing to embark, he waa 
assassinated by an Afghan, whose father he had 
Killed in battle during the ‘reign of Humayun,— 
Elphin. pp. 435-6. 

JAHRKIN, also called Awal Island, on the 
Arabian shore, extends from lat. 26° 14’ to 25° 
464’ N., and occupies a central position in the 
Gulf of'Babrein. Ita pearl gabery employe about 
4500 vesela and boats, and it was long a field 
of contention between the different powers who 
towards the end of the 18th century strove for 
supremacy in the Persian Gulf. In 1779, after 
having often changed masters, it was conquered 
by the Uttoobee tribe, by whom it haa ever since 
deen held, under allegiance at one time to 
and successively to the Wababis, to Turkey, ant 
to Persia, In 1820, after the capture of Ras-ul- 
Khyma by the expedition sent against the piratical 
tribes in the guli, the two chiefs, Abdul 
Abmed and Soliman bin-Akmed, who then ruled 

in signed a prelim: = 
Int 20 to pain Duara toala of prope 
prseured by plunder and piracy, and to restore 





Indisn prisoners then in their pomemion. They good 


also subsoribed a general treaty for tho 
tion of the Peraian Gulf. ‘The chiefs of Babrein 


were parties to the engagement in 1847 for the Px 


any ion of the slave trade. Twelve miles ! 
from the north eod is @ small mass of volcanic 
hills, called Jabal Dukban, 400 feet high. The 
Urtoobee, who last conquered Babrein (A.D. 1779, 
AE, 1194), were of the Beni Sabab, Yala- 
himab, abd Beni Khalifah, who came originall 
from Koweit or Grane, but afterwards quarrel 
aud the Yalshimah were nearly all destroyed. 
‘The pearls are large, and of a yellow colour; and 
Niebuhr stated the annual revenue from its pearl 
fishery at £157,600, Fresh-water springs ocear 
‘8 shore reef off the island at 24 fathoms ; 
lar apring is off Katiff, distant 8 or 9 miles — 
Kinneir's Memoir, p. 17; Horaburgh; 
iteheson's Treaties. 
wh (R-WATTIAB Gab, oat sacl wat, 9 
is a term applied to ttyawar jputa, 
who on some qumeal ‘with thet landlord quit 





















their villages, which thas lie waste, and occupy 
the neighbouring fastuemes, from ‘whence they 
make inroade, until hunted down, or » compro- 


mise or settlement occurs. 
BAHU. Hiwn., usually Bhau, aaon's wife—W. 
BAHU-DAKA, a Hindu ascetic mendicant; 8 
Sanyaai, Wilson’ derives the term from babu, 
many, and udaha, water, aa such mendicante beg 
‘every houre.—Wileon. See Paramahansa. 
BAHULA. Sansk. The dark fortnight. 
BAHU-PADDAL Sask. A belt orassh worn 
‘women across their breasts. 
BABURA. Bena. Terminalis bellerica, Roxb. 
a PABUTA ‘of Shebpor, en-armlet, trom babe, 


BAIKAL. 


BAJ, also written Race, Bye, and Bhye, Mann, 

a lady; a repectl _piirees for a woman, I 
a mist a ing girl, a prostitut 

BAIA, Ba Azan Av aale’ Bal-namah oF 

Babi-namah, a deed of sale. Baina, earnest mc a 

BAIA. Hip. The Ploceus baya, Blyth, the 

weaver bird of India. It builds bottle-like nesta, 


generally hanging over water. It is readily 
domesticated, anc juires several little tricks. 

BAIBARANG. Hunn. Myrsine Africana, also 
Embelia ribes. 


BAIBARANG KATAL Hixp. A species of 
Melissa or Ne 

BAIB-YAH, Bors. Conocarpus robuste, 

BAID or Bed, herbalists who gather and sell 
medicines, They are often quoted as authorities 
for the properties of planta, but they are poor and 
illiterate, often beggara. They are a caste or & 
race. A considerable number occupy the Hyder. 
abad country near the Bheemah. See Ved; Gollar, 

BAID or Bed, Hrxp. Popnlus alba. 

BAIDARA are the people or tzibe from whom 
the term Pindara waa obtained. Jn the many 
cultivated spots throughout the hills which ex- 
tend northwards from Kapeladurga, Tipu settled 
tribes of the Bakdara race) who received twelve 

8 year, and served as irregular troops 

Pier equived” They were excellent markanee, 
and in following the armies spared neither life nor 
Property. ‘These men were the chief instruments 
of Hyder and hia son in the depredations of the 
Karnatic. ‘There are two Baidar principalities in 
the Dekhan, one at Zorapore or Baidar Zora} 
and one at Ghanghats. The men are 

-looking, and fond of sport. ‘They bunt and 
cat the wild hog-— Buchanan's Mysore, . 170. 

BAIDWANA, descendants of the Chauhan or 
‘aumara Rajput, who embraced Mahomedanism, 
BAIGA of Mandle are supposed to be the 
prior occupanta of that district, and take the title 
of Bhumia or landlord. The Baiga language is 
almost pure Hindi, They have three #1 
Binjwar or Bichwar, i i 
each of which is eabdi 
Even where the Gond and Baiga occupy the samo 
village, the Baiga live apart from the Gond. ‘They 
are of aalight, wiry build; hardy, extremely active, 
fearless, trustworthy, and independent. They 
cultivate by the ‘Dabya’ eyatem, and sow the 
Kodo or Fosplum frumentageum i patches called 

ar, 

BAIGAR, Hip. In the south of India, per- 
sons formerly compelled to give their labour as 
porters or for public works. Compulsory labour. 

BAIGAR. ‘ilson says that Baigar is a namo 
of the Kharwar tribe, but this designation ix not 
known in the Peninsula. The Kharwar are dyara 
with the red dye from the Morinda umbellata. 

BAIKAL, # lake in Mongolis, an expansion of 
the Angura river. Its length is’ nearly 400 miles 
(according to Bell, 800 miles), with 45 miles of 
average bresdth from north to south. Tt has 
steamboats plying on it. It seal and sturgeon 
fisheries aro valuable, andthe oil of the golomynka 
fish, Callionymus Beicalensis, ia valuable, Moun- 
tains encompass the lake entirely, and several 
rivers disembogue. Towards the N.E. end of the 
Jako ix O-leso-han (Olchon) island, frequented by 

ring tribes of the Mongol and Pu-la-te 
(Boraty of Bell), and they bring hither with them 
ir horses. Baikal lake is 1715 feet above the 

















BAIKER. 


Jewel of the sea, Selinghinsk 1779 fect, and 
Kiakhta 2400 feet, consequentiy_ higher than all 
‘the towns of the Harz and the Swies Alps. The 
owully fish come in vast shoals from the Baikal, 
in autumn, i bape tiver Selingue to spawn. They 
‘dvanos up the river about 16 miles a day. This 
fich is very agreeable food, either fresh or salted. 
They ‘are much fatter the nearer they are caught 
to the cca. Near Baikal lake are several hot 
aaineral springs; that of Tourkinsk is the most 
accessible. Many families from Irkutsk spend part 
of theipeummer here. Between this place and the 
Ourt Bergouzine there are other springs, in which 
the gushing fluid ecaids the hand if placed in 
Narrative, pp. 45-63 ; Timbowski's Journey, i. 17- 

BAIKER. Hisp. Cervulus moachatus, De Bi. 

BAIKIE, ROBERT, was a medical officer of the 
‘Madras army, who wrote observations on the 
Neilgherry Hills in Mad. Lit, Trans., and Notes on 
the Climate of Coorg, ibid, 1836, iv. p. 888.—Dr. 
Buiat's Catal. 

BAIKUNTH or Vikunt'h, the heaven of Vishnu 
Jafar Khan had pits of this name in which he 
confined revenne defaulters, 

BAIL KUMHAR, the Canaresa name of the 
Taremuk or wandering blacksmith, ‘They wander 
about the Mahratta coantry, Wilson writes the 
name Bailu kanomar. 





Andropogon muricatum, 


Solanam melo aed 
plant. Baingani fees ho dull purple colour, like 
that of the rind of the baingan.  Baingan Tamaiu, 
av of tobacco. 
BAINSI, a ection of the Gujar tribe. 
| BAIO-JENTI. Banc. Sesbania As 
BAIR or Ber. Bux, Zizyphus juju 
a BAIRAGL How, A Hindu anti 
Viregi, from Vi, privative, and rag, passion; 
erally, freed from desire, ‘he term la 





ly, 
Joosely applied to several sects of Hindu ascetics, 
‘bnt originally to followers of Ramoanand and bie 


disciple Ramanujan, They aro obiefly recruited 
from the Sudras; they do not marry, and they 
‘bury their dead.—Sherring, p. 260. 

BAIRAM or Beyram, amongat the Turk race of 
Constantinople, a religious festival on the 10th day 
of the month Zi-ul-Haj, and is also called the Eed- 
i-Adba and Eed-ul-Karban, and by the Turks 
generally Kurban Bairam. See Baknid. 

BAIRATH, at the foot of the Bhim-gupha hill, 
A miles north of Jeypore and 25 miles west of 
Alwar, It ia an_old town of fame from the 
wanderings of the Pandus, and has two of Asoka’s 
rock inscriptions. One of them is on a detached 
block of granite, Bairnth has mines. 

BAIRD-SMITH, an officer of. and Bengal, 
who rose to the rank teal ieee ae tee 
Engineers. He was em to on 
system of irrigation in’ Taly. He travelled in 
North America in 1858, and studied the icrigati 
syeteme of ie Means prrgiee! under General Sir 

by Cantley. In 8 drew up "i 
for the Ganges Cano), which was ‘opal in thet 
year. He was in command at Roorkee during the 
rebellion of 1867; and in June of that year was 
employed as engineer before Debli, where he was 
wounded. His services there were rewarded by 
promotion to lientenant-colonel, he was raised to 
‘the rank of Commander of the Bath, nominated 
aide-de-camp to the Queen, and in 1858 he was 
appointed Mint Mester at Calcutta, His reports on. 














BAISHEE, 


irrigation were printed. He died on board the 
P. & O, steamér Candis in 1858, and was buried 


at Maren, 

BAIRHAM, a Hindu set of musical tunss, maid 
to have been camponed by Brahman, 

BAIRIS, a river that issues from the Oodi- 
Sagar, lake of Rejputans, and passes within a 

ile of Chitore. There are two grand reservoirs 
within six miles of each other,—the Peshola, or 
internal lake, having an clevation of eighty feet 
above the external one; the Oodi-Sagur, whose 
outlet forms the Bairis’ The Peshola may be 
called the parent of the other, although it is partly 
fed by the minor lake at the villa of Subailes-ki- 
Bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in 





and being fed’ by the perennial streams from ti 
‘Aravalli, they conta a constant supply of water, 
Tod's Rajasthan, ii. p. 627. 

BAIRIYE. Sixau. A durable wood of Ceylon, 
weighing 67 Ibs. 10 oz. per oubic foot, and lasting 
10 to 30 years. The tree is found chiefly near the 
mouths of the rivers, in the n and western 
provinces of the island, and its timber is used for 
‘anchors and in house-building.— Mendis, 

BAIS, a numerous tribe of Rajpata in Ondb, 
and a¢ Bainwara in the N.W. Provinces, who gave 
their name to the district. ‘They assert that they 
came from Manji Paithun in the Dekhan, and 
that their 360 clans are jants of 860 wiven 
of king Salivahana (4.D. 78). ‘They aro included 
amongst the 36 royal races, and can intermarry 
with tho Chauhin and Kechwaba. Their tilak- 
chandra branch have the moon for their frontal 
mark.— Wilson's Glossary. 

‘BAIS. Husp. A verbal alteration from Vaia, 





t, or Vaisya, the third order of the Hindus The 


bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers known as 
Marwari, call themselves Baisor Vain, Seo Vaisya, 

BAISA-BOL, See Bol. 

BAISAKH, amongst the Hindus, the first of 
their Inni-solar month, Apriland May. The fret 
of Baisakh is » holiday, in which Hindus bathe, 
as a religious ceremonial, in rivers, , at 
Hardwar, in the Ganges, or other holy rivera, 
‘The Baisskh Bibu festival is ae gay aaa carnival. 
For many days before the actonl festival, the young 
people in the villages may be seen moving about 
in gaily dressed, or forming cieles, in, tho 
midet of which the prettiest girls dance, with their 

hair loose on their ehouldere. The first day 
of the festival ia devoted to interchanges of visits, 
the next to the bathing and worshipping of all the 
cattle, and on the third day the inbabitenta of 
several groups of vi oid end young, mest ab 
some sppointed place and give themselves up to 
itorongh enjoyment Tho girls on these occasions 
do not like to dance before the men of their own 
village. Akhtij is the 18th day of Baizakh, on which 
cultivators of Lees NW. ees etinat the 
Obligations incurred to provide for the Tabi 
Is ia to this crop what the Diwali is to the khan, 
On the Akhtij, the manufacture is commenced of 
new agricultural implements. Brahmans are fod, 
and the new grain eaten, this being till then 
Aighlly poccd over the Balls to seluroseod leak, 

over secure 
but to sow seed on that day would be unlucky 5 
‘Pus smawss mul bi Szawen bihuni erowani, 








Briths na bowo bij. 
BAISHEE, Bexc. Willow; Salix Babylonios, 
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BAISHNAY. 


BAISHNAY,« dialectal chan, 


from Vaishnava, ' 
‘8 sectarian Hindu follower 


‘Vishnu; but the 
term ia commonly applied in northern India to 
Zelgigns mendlants, who math thelr foreheads 

the symbols of Vishnu, and repeat byrns in 
Honour of his avatars, but chiefly of Rama and 
Krishoa—W. See Vaishnava. 

BAISWARA, a district in the N.W. Provinces. 

eee oo A hore Soe Uae the house 
of in Meoca; Bait-ol the 
house in Jerasalem ; Salta Malts tee cp 

BAIT, a couplet in the Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani poetry ; but the Mshomedan pocts of 
Sind apply the word to their pecaliae triplets. The 
war song, or that sung in battle, ike the Arabic 
jes, I called Sbel in Bind, and wae sung by 
the Mirasi, or bard, who accorupanies the chi 
during the combat.—Burton's Scinde, p. 886, 

BAITALL BHAT, bards of the Gosains of the 
Henares district. They claim descent from Baital, 
a raj-bhat at Vikramaditya’s court; but he ban- 
doned the king and the king’s religion, and attached 
Him tothe Gonain sect, ‘They Scie on charity, 
but seeert ito it only from Gosaina, whose bards they 
are.— 

BAITAL PACHISL, or Twenty-five Tales of 
Demon, is tho term generally in uso in all the ver- 
paculat dialects of British India--Beogal, Guj- 
rati, Hindi, Mabratti, Tamil, and Telugu—to desig- 








nate an extremely lar collection of stories, 
written in Sanakrit, an translated into the current 
tongues. The ion is known as Vetala 


Ponchavisati, snd purporta to have been storict 


related by @ sprite, or demon, ar vam e who 
haunts singe. hing ant animates dead 
Vikramaditye, of QOojein, according to ‘he 


usual version; aes. ‘according to the Kat 
to TH-Vi Sena, king of Prolishthaua or 
Pythan, on - Soaney. Releraae bapite a 
te work ori » or whether it 
Fizmed. the ninth section of the twelfth, book ot 
the Katha, is uncertain. It is now, however. 
piste sep separately, and has been into 
inglish by Raja Kall Krishna, Mr, Eastwick 
Captains Hollings and Richard Burton, Mnneh 
Ghotam Mabomed, and Mr. John Platts. Thi 
acene is laid in Qojein, then ruled by Raja Gandh- 
arb baa! whose son and sncoessor Shank was 
younger brother Vikram, or 
tt rates the occurrences resulting from the gifi 
by # deity to an anchorite Brahman, of « frai 
possessing the power of conferring immortality on 
Whoever should eutit, Vikram ate it, end becam 
a devotee. Kathasariteigara, the Ooean of th: 
Streams of Narrative, or ratery ‘Ocean of Stories. 
is well-known book in the languages of India, bui 
ig more commonly known as the Vribat-kathé and 
the Vrihat-kathasKgara, the great collection of 
tales, or great tale from which the Kathasariteigara 
has been compiled ‘he date and the author of 
the Vribat-katha are both unknown, but it was 
painted in in minute detail, The Katha- 
owever, isin verse; andis more com- 
zon in style, the author being Bhatta Soma- 
‘who lived about ap. 1088 It ia a Targe 
work, and consists of eighteen books, subdivided 
into 124 section. Odtly a portion of it has been 
tronslated. The first book refers the origin of the 
borer be to elcaes who told them to his wife Parvati. 
isaritedgara abounds with of 
rien manners and costoms and feelings. 








BAJA. 


BATTAR, styled Ul-Baitar, s learned man of 
ghia. He died a.n, 1268, 
jawen, Dy 

BAIPHAR, “His, AiGue with an open 
\itting-room on the fet floor, from baithna, to ait ; 
sso an assembly at night of women. Baith 
hana, the reception-room of a native dw 
house.” Baithan, a homestead. heed 

BAITOOL, a district in the Nerbadda division 
of the Central Provinces, comprising the western 
section of the Satpura plateau. and situated 
between Tat, 21° 20° and 22° 35’ N., and long. 
TT 20 and 78° 85' E., 
miles. Ite ition. 

BAIT-ul-FAKIH, an inland town of the dis- 
trict of Tehama, a province of Yemen, from which 
the coffee tree was taken to Bourbon.” 

BAIZ Aras, Lit white, A mark or signa- 
ture by a feudatory Mahomedan prince, generally 
the first part of the Arabic letter swad ; a cipher, 


‘& monogran. 
BAIZA-BAI, born towards the close of tho 
18th century, was the danghter of Shitzi Rao, 
Ghatgay, a Mahratta leader and minister of great 
notoriety, and her brother was Hindoo Rao. She 
was maried to Dowlut Rao Sindia math great 
agiitom imperious dispostion 

End Jmasculine temper, and when ber husbead 
died childless in 18¥7, she aamumod sovereign 
power. Afterwards she adopted Jankojee, a 
Felative of her hosband, and acted #8 rogeut till 
Jankojee came of age, when, weary of ( ratrlat, 














he sought British protection, and he 
on. the ged’hi in a:b. 1800. "On thie, Be Bue Bu 
retired to Agra, then to Farrakbabad, and subse~ 
aquenty to ber jnghir in tho Dekbar, 

BAIZAB, also Baidah, Anan, ‘An egg; also, 
aig? te the shape, the teas. 


T ig a division of Swat, south of the 
Mora range aod north of Lunkhor. ‘Ttis inhabited 
Baizai Swati, Utman Khel, Khatak, Mohmand, 
wauri, ete. ‘The Baizai section of the Mohmand 
tribe inhabit the country between the Halimsai 
section and Bajawar. They punish abduction by 
fine—MaeGr, N.W.EL i. pp. 188-146. 
BAIZAWI, the coguomen of the authos of the 
Nizam-nt-Tawarikh, given to him as a native of 
Baiza, a town a short distance from Shirez, He 
was Kazi there, and subsequently at Shiras, where 
he died 4.x. 685, a.p, 1286. His name was Aba 
Saced Abdullah’ bin Abu'l Hasan Ali, Baizawi. 
He wrote a commentary upon the Koran, entitled 
Anwar ut Taazil wa Asrar ut Tawil, the Lights of 
Revelation and Mysteries of Allegorical Tntar- 
pretation, which bas been commented on by many 
Succeeding authors, It is considered the best 
commentary. He also, about a.u. 674, wrote the 
Nizam-ut-Tawarikh, the arrangement of histories, 
‘a. small work devoted to general history, the pro- 
phets and patriarchs from Adam to Noah, the 
Mahomedan Kings of Persit, Mabmoud and 
Eis Ummayide and Abbesside snecewore, dynaa 
of Iran during the time of the Abbassidea, Elliot. 
BAIZOARA, in Jat 16° 81' 6" N., and long. 
80° 40’ 1” E., on the left bank of the Krishna or 
‘Kistna river, and 180 feet above the sea, A dan 
‘or anicut has been thrown acrosa the 
Fiver at thin place, sod ‘extensive canals leed from, 
it to the and south. 
BAJA. Hixp, Bsjabejantri. Musie; musical 
instruments, 
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BAJANTRI KORAWA. 


BATANTRt KORAWA, ebrauch of the Korswa 
tribe, who are usually the village musicians, from 
Baja, music. They are the Gaon Korawa or Sonai 
Koldveru. See Korawa j India 
BAJAR-! . imxD. Manis pentadactyla 
BAJASWA. According to Golonel ‘Tod, the 


BAJI RAG. 


Raja Scho was not destitute of abilities, but his 
education in a Mahomedan seraglio was alike un- 
favourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
mind; while Baji Rao, born ina camp, and trained 
up # statesman and’ diplomatist, combined the 
habits of a Mabratta horsaman with an enlarged 


three great branches of the Indu (Lunar) Aewa ji ‘and extensive knowledge. Unlike the 
bore the epithet of Mida (pronounced Mede), viz., su manners of others of the brahmanical 
Poora-mede, Uja-mede, and Deo-mede, and he class, his temper was ardent and his manner frank ; 


stpposes there to be the Aawa invadera of Asayria 
aud Media, the sons of Bajaewa, stat 
to have multiplied in the countries weet of the 
Indus, emigrating from their poternsl penta in 
Panchalica.—Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 58. 

BAJAT. Hrwp, A head ornament, 

BAJAWAR, an independent district south of 
the Mohmands aud west of the Kunar range, It 
js an undulating plain, 26 miles long, and 2 to 7 
goiles broad, | It i pastoral country, with lange 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep ‘and goata. 
‘The chicf has a large force of 6000 men and 16 
guns, has absolute power over his people, even 
extending to their wives and daughters. | They 
have always been hostile to the British, and were 
‘against them ut Jalalabad and at the Ambile ex- 
podition of 1868. It produces iron, sulphide of 
‘sntimony, and copper. It is inhabited by Hindki 
about 30,000 souls, a mixed race called Rudbari, 
and 10,000 to 12,000 families of Turkolani, who 
can turn out 15,000 Sighting men. Elphinstone 
says the Tarkolani are aleo called Terkani; that 
the upper hills are inhabited by converted Kafirs, 
the lower by Hindki, and the plain by the Rudbari, 
‘4 mixtare of all tribes and nations. —Elphinstone’s 
Caubul, p. 251; MacGr, N.WP.I. i. p. 145. 

BASBAJ of Budge-Badge, 1 fil og 
on the banks of the Hugli, 15 miles below Cal- 


cutta, 
BAJGAH, A village 64 mites N. of Bamian, in 
the valley of Kamard, in -Tarkistan. 
SASL BIJ Bend, Herpestes Malaccensis. 
BAJI_ RAO, son of Balaji Wiswanat’h, was the 
Peshwa of the Mabrattas, He was the 
ablest of all the Brahman dynasty, and of all the 
Mahratta nation except Sivaji. ‘Bis father died in 
October 1720, and Baji Rao had  powerfal rival 
in the Pirti-Nidbi. The Pirti-Nidhi was si 

















sppreherare of the effects of a further diffusion fall 


‘the Mabratta power; and he strecuously con- 
‘tended for the necessity of consolidating the raja’s 
nt possessions, suppressing civil discord, and 
Acquiring a firm hold on tbe countries in the 
south of the Peninsula before attempting to mako 
‘any conquests in Bindustan. Baji Rao took a 
bolder view. He saw that the hordes of preda- 


tory borse, who wero so useful in an enemy's Si 


country, would be utterly ungovernable at home ; 
and that i¢ was only by forming an army, and 
establishing s military command, that an efficient 
internal_government could be brought into exist- 
ence. He therefore counselled an inmediate in- 
vasion of the northern provinces, and ‘out 
the inward weakness of the Moghul empire, which 
‘was nowhere so rotten as at the core. Let ms 
strike, said he, the withered trunk, and the 
‘branches will fall of themselves. The eloquence 
and earnestness with which he pressed his advice 
overcame all the doubte of the Raja Sabo, and 
“when by Bajé Rao to allow him to carry bia 
standard beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed with 
exthusisem, ‘You shall plant it on Himalaya.’ 


he never flinched from fatigue or danger, and could 


‘ted make a meal of dry grain Tubbed out of the husks 


between his hands as be rode along on a march. 
When Asof Jah was removed from the govern- 
ments of Malwa and Gujerat, and Raja Girdhar 
was ted governor of Malwa, he was unable 
to defend it against the incursions of Baji Rao; 
and Hamid Khan and Sirbaland Khan, eucces- 
sively governors of Gujerat, yielded the Chouth 
and Syr Deshmukhi to the Mabrattas (A.D. 1725, 
AH. 1158). Asof Jah at this time raised questions 
‘ss to the party to whom—whether to Samba, who 
had made Kothay his capital, or to Saho—-bis 
Chouth and Syr Deshmukbi payments should be 
sent, and he joined Samba t0 relieve Barhanpur. 
Baji Rao made # rapid incursion into Gujerat, 
which he ravaged with fre aud sword, He ro- 
turned with eelerity to the Dekban, laid waste 
the country around Asof Jah’s army, and 20 
straitened him for supplies, that he renounced his 
connection with Samba, and conceded other ad- 
vantages to the Mabrattas (4.D. 1727, A.H. 1140). 
After this, in A.D. 1729, AH. 1141-2, Baji Rao 
crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Malwa, and ox- 
torted from Sirbaland Khan a confirmation of his 
's grant of the Chouth of Gujerat, 

At this time, four officers of the Peshwo—the 
Puar, Gackwar, Holkar, and Sindia—who were 
to be founders of dynasties, were rising into dis- 
tinotion.. They were all from districts at the 
country in which the janguage is spoken. 
Stulhad Wao Hola was a shepherd en tho Nira, 
south of Poona; the family are still ruling at 
Indore. Ranaji Sindia, though of a respectable 
family near Sattarah, was in such abject poverty 
as to bo s menial servant of Baji Roo. Puli 
Gockwar was an adherent of Dabari, hereditary 
senapati or commander-in-chief, and on Dabari 

ling in notion, A.D. 1731, and hie son an infant, 
regent by Baji Rao, and the 
ing at Baroda. Udaji Puar was 
‘a chief before bis connection with the Peshwa; 
be soon acquired territory about Dbar, on the 
borders of Gujerat and Malwa, bat never rose to 
such as his colleagues or their descendanta, 

_Boji Bao made peace with Asof Jah; but Abbi 
Bing of odkpar, sho had murdered his father 
i Proctred tho amassination if 
Gaekwar: whose son and brother ravaged Goajerat, 
raised all the surrounding hill tribes of Bhils and 
Kolis, and made a sudden irruption into Jodhpur. 

Baji Rao entered Malwa in person in 4p. 1782; 
he aided the raja of Bundelkhand, and in return 
for bie services the raja ceded the territory of 
Jansi on the Jumna, and bequeathed to him rights 
on the Jumna. In 1794 he came in contact with 
Jei Singh 1., raja of Amber, distinguished for bis 
love of science. Jei Singh was viceroy of Malwa, 
and, with the tacit concurrence of the emperor, he 
surrenilered Malwa to the Mabrattaa; and in 1796 
he claimed as a jaghir the province of Malwa and 
all the country south of the Chambal, together 


















BAJI RAO. 


with the holy cities of Mutira, Allahabad, and 
Benases. In tho following year (ap. 1737, 
cx. 1149), Baji Rao advanced towards the onpital 
By the time he had arrived within 40 miles of 
‘Agra, his light troops, under the command of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna, These were attacked and 
driven back by Sadat Khan, governor of Oudh, 
and Kamr-ud-Din Khan advanced to Muttra to 
oppose Haji Rao. Whilst he ley inactive near 
Iuttra, Baji Reo suddenly quitted the Jamna, 
pamed ‘off about fourteen miles to the right of 
tho Moghul army, and, advancing by prodigious 
marches, all at once prevented himself before the 
gated of Debli, He drove back a sally of the gar- 
Fison, and retreated to the Dekban, followed by 
Asot Jah, who had been eppointed vizir of the 
emperor. Asof Jab adraaet Seronj with an 
army about $4,000 strong, su by a reserve 
under Safdar Jung, nephew of the Saadat Khan of 
Ondb.  Bajt Rao crossed the Nerbadda with an 
army 80,000 strong, and Asct Jah awaited him 
(January 1737) in a strong position near Bhopal. 
The Mabrattas laid waste the country around him, 
intercepted bis supphes, attacked every detach~ 
ment that showed itself, and interrupted alll com- 
munication with bis reserve, and at the end of a 
month or six weeks Asof Jah to 
retreat. But the Mahrattas hung upon his rear, 
and in Febraary 1788 he ceded all the count 
from the Nerbadida to the Chambal (including 
Malwa). Asof Jah also promised to procure from 
the emperor a confirmation of the cession and a 
payment of fifty lakbs of rupees (Feb. a.D. 1738, 
‘4A.u. Ramzan 1150); but before be ob- 
tained, Nadir Shah, king of Persia, awept over the 
empire, and th labrattas was 
arrested. After the rout of the imperial forces 
at Kamal (13th February 1739), the plaoder 
of Debli, and the massacre of ita inhabitants, 


Nadir hal Ios the Moghul army destroyed, the Maloolm, 


trearary exhausted, the finances all but annihi- 
Inted, and internal dissensions between the Turani 
families of Kamr-ud-Din Khan and Asof Jah, 
and all those who were desirous of supplanting 
them. During thie state of things, Baji Rao sus- 
pended ll operations, Our domestic quarnais 

writes, ‘are now insignificant. There is but 
one enemy in Hindustan. Hindua and Musal- 
mans, the whole power of the Dekban, must as- 
On Nadir Shab departare, Baji Rao moved 

in Nadir Shah's , Boji Rao 
chempod with 10,000 soldiers ne Berar, bob 
encamped wit fiers at Burl a 
the young viceroy broke through Baji Rao’s army, 
and’ advanced to Abmadnaggur on his way to 
Poona, and Baji Rao came to terme with him. Baji 
‘Rao then recommenced hia march towards Hindu- 
stan, but he died on the 28th April 1740 (4.2 
Safar 1158), on the banks of tha He 
left three sons, Balaji Rao, who succeeded him aa 
Peshwa; Ragonath Rao cr Ragobs, who was at 
‘one tims much connected with the British, and 
‘was the father of the last Peshwa; and Shetmshir 
Bahadur, to whom (though an illagitimate son by 
Thouars fallgion) he lft all ie soscaons abd 
mother's religis ¢ left ii 

# religion) all is possearions 

. During the last years of Baji Rao's administra- 
tion, he had been engaged ia wars in the Konkan. 
‘They were chiefly condacted by his brother, Chim- 


Basv. 


‘naji; and from the position of his enemies in forte 
and lands, protected on one side by the sea, and 
‘on the other by bills and jungles, the wars re- 
quired extraordinary exertiona, and were attended 
with imperfect success. These enemies ware Konaji 
Angria of Calaba, a maritime predatory chief, the 
Habshi of Jinjira, and the Portuguese. Angria 
for about 20 years, 1713-1734, remained almost 
independent ; aud the Habshi chiefs were almost 
as powerful at seaas Angria, The war with the 
Portuguese originated in the contest between the 
‘Angrias (A.p. 1787). It ended in the lose of the 
Portuguese possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and 
the neighbouring parts of the Koukau (.p. 1789), 
‘The Mabrattas lost 5000 killed and wounded at 
Bassein.—Grant Duff, Hist. of Marathas, i, p. 547. 
BAJI RAO II. was Peshwa from 1795 to 1818, 
and was the last of the Peshwas, He was aon of 
Raghoba, and succeeded his cousin, Madboo Rao, 
who had thrown himself from a window and been 
killed. Baji Rao was a clover bat unscrapulous 
ruler, and had amongst his more prominent officers 
Nena Farnayis and Trimbakji Danglia, both of 
them anprincipled men, After his defeat at Poona 
on the 16th Noveraber 1617, he retreated with his 
army to the southern districts of the Mahratta 
countcy, but on the 28th retraced his steps north- 
wards. 'Baji Rao continued to elude the forces by 
whieh he was surrounded. He failed at Corey- 
; General Sir Lionel Smith, with the 2d and 

th Madras Cavalry, and two squadrons of H.M. 
22d Light Dragoons, defeated him on the 20th Feb, 
1818 at Ashta; Brigadicr Pritzler, Colonel Prother, 
Generals Monro and Malcolm, ‘and Sir ‘Thomas 
Hislop, had taken the strongholds of Vizierghur, 
Singhur, and Purundhar, all those in the southern 
Konkan, Badami, Bhagulkot, Sholapux, Chanda, 
Talner,’Belganm, Tribu, Malleigaim, Rai 
‘nally, on 

General 








yur, and other in the Dekhan, 
jd June 1818, he surrendered to 
1, On a guarantee of eight Tuy 
your; aod he settled at Bithur, where he passed 
his life in the manner common to Hindus of those 
days, He adopted Dundoo Punt ss his eon and 
heir, but the Indian Government refused to recog 
nise Dundoo Pant aa entitled to the eight lakhs, 
and to this refusal has been attributed his vile 
conduct at Caunpur.—Elph. India. See Mutiny. 
BAJPAL inp. Vajpoyi, Saxsk. A branch 
of the Kanouj Brahmans, 
BAJRA. Hixp. A large boat, round-bottomed, 
Githout a el, in ate inscliog on the loner 
anges, led. buc ul ¢ British, 
BAJRA. Hrs. Penicillaria spicata, ‘This is 
‘a very common millet in India; ia not 20 heating 
as Jawari or Holeus sorghum. It is made into 
cakes or porridge. Sown in ficlds at the com- 
mencement of the rains. It does not require 
ranch water, but it {s of the last importance that 
‘this should be timely, That grown in the Indian 
desert is deemed of better quality than the pro- 
duce of the richer lands of Malwa —Tod. 
BAJRAKAPTA. Hn, Manis pent la, 
BAJRANGA, a name of Bhaireva. It means of 
thunderbolt frame, from Bujra, a thunderbolt, and 
the body. See Bhairava. 
RL. Hixp, Inthe Panjab, a sortof grave 


of disintegrated rock, used when ground up in 
Tecan poe and stucco. Qu. fs Kaolin ? 
BAJU, Mawar. A jacket of many different 


kinds, worn by both sexes, 
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BAJU. 


BAJU or Baja Laut, a maritime in the 
Archipelago islands, who venture far to sea. 
Many of the Baja remain throughout the year 
near the Datob settlement of Macassar, on the 
south end of the Celebes, They are chiefly 
employed by the Chinese in fishi 
ioe or ses-alg, and aro generally invalved in 
jobt, The demand against cach boat or family 
ly averages about four hundred guilders 
(twenty-five pounds sterling), and no instance is 
on record of their ever having sbsconded to avoid 
the payment of their debta, ‘The Baju are com- 
monly called Sea Gipeiee They are found in 
considerable numbera in the sea which lies between 
the east coast of Borneo and the west coast of 
Colebes. They aro maid to have come originally 
from Johore, in the Malay Peninsula, the in- 
habitants of which they much resemble in features 
and habit, Many of them are settled in perma. 
nent villages on the east cosst of Borneo, bat the 
ter number live in their boata, which are from 
ive to ten tons burden, during the whole year, and 
shift their position with the changing monsoon, 80 
aa always to keep on the lee side of the island, 
and consequently in fine weather. They all 
Profess tho Mahoroedan religion, and difer but 
fitie, except in their maritime habits, from. the 
Malays, though they are naid to adhere lems strictly 
to the tenets of their faith. ‘They also deal in 
tortoineabell, and it is said engago in piratical 
aots, though they do not pursue it as a profession. 
They also manufacture an alkali from the ashes of 
sen-weed, nipah leaves, end the marine planta of 
fale marsbes, with which thoy. trafic. Such 
them as reside in permanent habitations have fowls 
about their houses, and in all resemble 
the other Mahomedana, ‘Their villages are built 
on, posta, and always over the water, and close to 
the ten, or near the mouths of large rivers, in 
which the eastern part of the island abounds, 
They are expert divers, and would be useful in 
thie manner i€ eapitalinta shoald think proper to 
fish the rich banks of the pear} and mother-of- 
pesrl oysters in Mallndu Bay, and amongat the 
islands of the Sula Archipelago, which woald 
doubtless be found immensely productive. —Earl, 
p-895; Low's Sarawak, p. 842, See Laut. 
BAJUR. Hiwo., Pusntv. Picea Webbiana; 
P. Piadrow; the silver fir. 


BAK. SANs. Ardea torra and A. putes, 
BAK. Saxsx. Speech. Also an estimate of 
the produce of afield. See Bhak. 


BAKA. ARAB. Herbage; hence Baqal, adealer, 
a shopkeeper, a close-fisted person. 

BAKA-KAI MALEat, Cucamis melo seed. 

BAKAL, Sansx. | Mimasops elengi. 

BAKAL, low caste labourers of Caunrs, 

BAKAM. Anas, Ccesalpinia sapyen; the Bak- 
WO RAPUSHEAM, Tex. A ti grandiftora 

|. TEL. Agati m, 

BAKAR. -Hovp. of the Cis-Sutlej Ralenar, ote, 
Cornus oblon; 

BAKAS, Sask, Adhetods vasion. 

BAKAYUN. Anas. Melia sempervirens, 

BAKCHL Sansx. Vernonia anthelmintica. 

BAKER, Carratn, author of Eight Years’ 
‘Wanderings, and also the Riffe and the Hound, or 
the Wild Sports of Ceylon, 

BAKER, W.E., an officer of the Boogsl army; 
8 writer on ‘various subjects connected with 
the natural history and productive resources of 


for tre- vation. 


BAKBTIARI. 


Indis, chiefly contributed to the Journal of the 
‘Bengal Asiatic Society. 

RBGANJ, a town in Bengal, 120 miles 
east of Calcutta. It lies between the Megoa and 
‘Jessore, is low-lying, and famed for ite rice eulti~ 

rt ‘The Bakerganj district in 1877 hed 
1,874,201 souls in an area of 4066 square miles; 
besides Hindus, there are many Chandsl, Napit, 
and Kaibarte. "A copper plate, in Sanskrit verse, 
‘was found here, dated Samvat 3, of Kesava Sena’s 
reign, which, from the Ayin Akbari list, makes 
the year A.D. 1136. The character used in inscrip- 
tions is the Ganr, a little less simple tban tl 
alphabete of the Pala dynasty. ‘The Sena 
dynasty was of low origin, calling themselves 
Saokays Gauriswars, or Lord of Gaur. There ia 
notany mention of fite-arma, bat of bows, arrows, 
awords, eto.—B. As, S. Jo. vii. p. 42. 
Bengal Springs mpregostad wir muphuretiog 
impregnated wit) are 
bbydrogen ovcur‘in the bed of the river, and near 
‘Tanlifsara village are a group of sacred hot wul~ 
springs, called Bhum Bakeswar—Jmp. Gas. 
BAKHAR. Mane Historic memoirs 
BAKHDI, or fortunate, from which the term 
Balkh is derived. 
BAKHRA, a town in Tirhut, where there are 
many mounds and remains of an ancient Buddhist 
ity, with images and inscriptions. See Keuariah. 
/AKHBH, Hime, from Baksbidan, Pans, A git 
donation, a donor; ‘usually Buz. Khuda-bakhsh, 
Deo-datus. Bakshi, a military chief, a paymaster ; 
in Turkistan, a troubedour, & wandering singer 











of Bakbshiah, a’ present, # donation or gratuity; in 


Syria and Egypt, regarded as the drink-money of 

‘The Mahomedans of Syria and 

shout for bakbshish on every ovoasion. 
seldom heard in southern India, 

BAKHTAR ZAMIN, the Bakhtar country, the 

Pistent mame of the acuntry between Balid and 


ancient Bactria. 

BAKHTAWAR, a religious mendicant of the 
Sunyabadi sect, 
BAKHTIAR, a Ghilzai general, who, under the 
orders of Kutub-nd-Din, abont 4.0, 1201 con 
in 1203 Bengal; but in hie 
ition against Bhutan and Assam he was 
sigoally deleated, and driven back to Bengal, 

died from vexation, about 4.0. 1206. 
BAKHTIARI, pastoral tribes of Kurds, who 
take up their warm winter quarters in Arabisten, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, but in summer 
travel northwards amongst the mountains of 
Kirman Shah, The inhabitants of Luri-Bacurg 
tre now clamed under the general title of Hake 
3 bat originally this name merely applied to 
semall tribe, one of the twenty-eix dutinot clans 
among whom the province wes divided. ‘The 
Bakhtiari comprise, exclusive of dependencies, the 
Haft Lang, the Chahar Lang, and the Dine ruin, 
The Bakhtiari tribe, who inhabit the mountains 
of Luristan west of Irak, between Shuster and 
Isfahan, and from Shuster to near Kermanshah, 
often wander to other parts. They have often 
‘attacked Iefshan, Nadir Shab slone having almost 
reduced them, ‘They are named Tlwriexebears by 

Strabo, and Patiskharis in the cuneiform inecriy 
tions. Their manners and language have soaresly 
changed since the days of Cyrus. About 1840 
they were conquered and decimated by the Persia 
Gorerument, and their chiefa kept in perpetaal 
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BAKKA MEENA, 


imprisonment at Teheran, The country ix famed 
for the expedition of Alexander and hia successors? 
rule, ‘The country south of thé great chain pro- 
ably, formed the site of the ancient Elam of 
Scripture, » powerful nation in the early 
Abraham, before the kingdoms of Asyyris and 
Babylon rose into notice in the east. The tribe 
in Loristan have a tradition that they originally 
came from Syria (Sham) under one grest chief, 
and took posseavion of the mountains which they 
now inhabit. They export to Khuzistan a small 
yuantity of grain and tobacco, gall-nute, mastic, 
ery aticks for pipes. | Theis language is ‘old 
Persian. ‘They bave a national dence called chap. 
They have rejoir around the body of one of 
their number, and if killed in battle their joy is 
more pronounced. Nadir Shah took a large num- 
ber into hie army, and they behaved well at the 


niege of Kan a 

Tho Ulaiis a branch of the Haft Lang, about 
1200 families, occupy the neighbourhood of 
Teberan in summer, in the mountains near Fellat 
and Semiran, aud on the coast near Bushahr in 
winter. The Janeki are the chief of the Chahar 
Lang, have many subdivisions, and number about: 
5000 families. “The Mala Madi, a tribe of the 
Bakbtiari of about 1000 families. They accom- 
panied Nadir Shab in hi itions againat Herat 
and on their return settled in the Fellat district. 
—Layard; Mae iy. pp. 305,598; De Bode's 
Travels, p, 529; Ferrier's Caravan Journeys, pp. 
8-600 ;' Matcolm’s Persia, ii. pp. 171, 465. 

BAKEA MEENA. Hinp. Scops Aldi 

BAKKAR or Bukker, opposite to Rohe and 
Sakkur, is » fortified island m the Indus, and was 
once held by the Daurani, latterly by Mir Sohrab 
‘of Sind, ‘The effect of the lundacape here is wonder- 
folly increased by the beautiful stream, and the 
immense groves of date trees which fringeits banks. 
Th wea celed to the British by the Talpur dynasty, 














20th January 1889.—Masson's Journey, p. B62 | in 


Imp. Gaz. 

BAKKUL. Hnsv. The fibrous bark of the 
roots of several trees, used in Malwa ne @ cheap 
imubatitute for string and cord. In Bengal, Agave 
Americana —Royle. 

BAKLA. Dtx, Viciafaba; the garden 
cultivated as the kidney bean." Bakla Kubti, the 
bean of Pythagoras. Baklazun, Phaseolus ‘val- 
geris; dwart or kidney bean. 

BAKLAT-ul-AHMAKA. Aras. Purslane; 
Portulaca quadrifida. Baklat-ol-Faristum, balm ; 
Molissa officinalis, var. Baklat-ul-mabk, Fu- 
maria ra, W. and A, 

BARLL. Hisp, Lagerstremia parviflora, R. 

BAKOLL Hisp. A small green caterpillar 
that destroys rica . 

Careya arborea, Roz- 








BAKOOMBA. Maur. 


ti sna 
KRAI. Pcrutv. A marri ion. 

BAKRI, an, 763, originator of the Moulad-i- 
Bharif recitations, by Mabomedans, of the birth, 
tniracles, and death of their prophet. 

BAKRID, from bekhar, a bull, and eed, a 
sacrifice ; a Mahomedan festival held on the 10th 
day of the twelfth month of the Mahomedan 
Year, called Zi-ul-haj. It is the festival in com- 
memoration of Abraham offering up bis son. The 
name of thia son is not particularly mentioned io 
the Koran. Some Indian shiahs, however, sup- 
pose him to have been Issac; but the Persians 


it, into the sea. The flaming soil or ever! 


been, been by then exported. 


BAKUR-CHIRIA. 


sll agree that he was Iehmacl. This feast is also 
named Eed-i-kabeer (the great feast), and Eed- 
uz-zobs (feset of daylight), and Eed-i-Kurban, In 
India it is called Bokreed ; ‘and in Turkey Kurban- 
Bairam. Numbers of abeep and goata, sometimes 
a camel or an ox, are sacnificed on this day, and 
the flesh distributed to the people, 

BAKROR. To the eastwand of Baddh Gaya, 
on the opposite bank of tho Phalgu or Lildjan 
Fiver, and immediately to the north of the village 
of Bakror, there are the ruins of a large brick 
tope, with a stump of a sandstone pillar at a short 
distance to the northward.—B, A. S, J., 1864, 

BAKSA. Bryo. Rottbolla glabra, 

BAKSAR, a village in Oudb, on the left bank 
cf the Ganges, which ia here a sacred epot for 

image —Imp. Gaz. 

BAKSEI, Hosp. Gardenia 

BAKTRATURDA, a title of Ganesha, 

BAKU of the Bhot, a hill cloak. 

BAKU or Bakoa, in the north of Persia, on 
the shores of the Caspian, a place of pilgrimage, 
to which Finda pilgrims even from Indi resort. 
Te is now Russian territory. It has black naphtha 
springs, and when the weather is thick and hazy, 
the springs bubble up higher, and sometimes the 
zaphthe takes fire, and rans Like burning leva 

astiny 

fire of Baka is the attraction to pilgrims, and 
‘not less famous than its naphtha springs, which 
occasionally take fire. Moore tells us of — 

‘Badku and those fountains of blue flame 

‘Taat burn into the Onspian ;? 

and in recent years the naphtha has been used 
88 fuel on the steamera on the Caay In 
Hindu ancient geograpby, Baku is in Kusha Dwiy 
‘The supply of thisartiole in many places near that 
town, especialy at the village of Bslakbatany, baa 
existed forcenturies, The naphtha, oozing through 
1s layer of sand, comes to the surface of the earth 
the form of @ thick black liquid. In 1859, 
Kokoreff, at the suggestion of the chemist 
Liebig, established a kerosene refinery at Soorakb- 
anakh, 12 versta distant from Bako. By 1869 
there were 50 other similar establishments there, 
and 200,000 poods (40 lbs. to the pood) had 

a hy al AS the end of 8 died 
‘of ten years the quantity exported 
Reached 10,000,000, The principal’ chuse. which 
preventa Haku kerosene from competing with 
American, ia the dearness of utensils to keep it 
in, and of carriage, At Baku it costs from 36 to 
40 kopecks (about 10d.) a pood. It costa at the 
rate of 40 kopecks & pood for vesscle to keep it 
in, and ita cost per pood for conveyance to 

is 18 ko to Tesreetzin (on the 

Volga), 30 kope Novgorod, 40 
Kopecks; to Moscow, 63 kopecks; and to St. 
Petersburg, 85 kopecks—Jameson's Ed. Journ. 
1837-38. ; 

BAKULA. Hip. Minusops elengi. In Hindu 
legend, it was beneath » Bakala tree, on the 
banks ‘of the Jumna, that Krishna fascinated 
the milkmaids of Brindhabban with his flute. 

BAKUMBER Bana. Anisomeles ovata, 

BAKUR-CHIRIA, or ‘the bird's nest,” also 
called Jodagir, or Hill of Strife. Joda, on the 
recommenriation of an aacetic, erected 5 castle 
onit. Doubtless ita inaccessible position seconded 
‘the recommendation of the hermit, for ite soarped 
summit render it almost impreguable.—Zod, 

































BAKUR-KHANT. 


BAKUR-KHANL Pans. Armeniaca vulgaris, 
Lam. ; the apricot. 
GAKUS, Bax. Malabar mut, Adhatoda vasica. 
BAL, the sun-god of the Hindus, identical 
with the Baal-god of the Egyptians and western 
Semitic nations. The worship of Bal seems to 
hve ‘been originally astronomical, and subze- 
quently physiological. In the former, the sun 
was worshipped direct, as yet in India, every 
morning, and at every solstice or sakrant In 
the physiological worship, the female power of 
Bal was Baal-tis or "Belin ‘These formed an 
androgyne divinity. The Semitic emblem of Baal 
‘was the pillar on the high places. and his com- 
panion was the boll or calf,—all identical with 
‘the Hindu Ba-al or Bal represented by Siva, whose 
emblera is the pillar or lingam encircled by the 
oui, with the vahan bull, Nandi or Basava, facing 
in front. See Numbers xxii. 41, xxiii. 14-28. 
The worship of the god Bal seems to have 
‘been adopted ‘in Egypt and throughout south- 
western Asia, and sometimes to have been con- 
fidered that of the creative sun ; sometimes in the 
form of tho physiological emblems, The sun- 
worship of India seems to have had ite chief 
place in Saurashtra, which was in constant inter- 
course with Egypt and western Asie. Under one 
or other of theas philosophical explanations, Baal 
or Bal or Belus was the obief god of all the 
Semitic nations, ‘The Aryan Brahman seems at 
present to have chiefly adopted the astronomical 
view ; the Rajput and the southern Asiatics, 
Phywological. Bat in India, ab, present, thoee 
Philoacphies ‘are all confused. At present the 
nakrant, or Sivarat (night of Siva) is the winter 
. Onit, in ancient times, in India, 
horse was sacrificed to the ean, or Balnath—the 
lord Bal, The Scandinavians termed the lon; 
night the ‘ mother night,’ on which they held t 
‘the world was bora, "Hence the Beltaue, the fires 
of Bal or Belenus ; the Hi-ul of northera nations; 
the anctificial fires on the Aswa Medha, or horse 
sacrifice worship of the san, by the Soorya sect 
‘on the Ganges, and the Syrians and Sauromatee 
‘onthe shores of the Mediterranean. When ‘Judah 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high bill and under every tree,’ the object was 
Bal, and the pillar, the lingam, was bis symbol. 
Te was on his altar ‘burned incense, and 
“marificed unto the calf on the fifteenth day of 
the month’ (the ascred Amavas of the Hindus). 
‘The calf of Jerael is the bal) (Nandi) of Bel-cowar 
or Eswara, the Apis of the Egyptian Osiris. 
According to Colonel Tod, the temple of Solomon 
owas to ; and all the idolaters uf that day seem 
to have held to the grower tenets of modern 
Hinduinn. 
*Peor his other name, when he enticed 
Tarael in Sittim, on their march from Nile," 
—Paradswe Low, Book 1 
Colonel Tod tells us that Balnath was the god 
Bal of the ancient times of India, and the bal- 
an waa the gift of the bull to the sun, He 
mentions that there are numerous temples in 
Rajasthan of Baslim; and thet Bslpoor (Ma- 
) in Saurachtra haa severol, all 
the aun. There is at Balpoor a temple to Bal- 
poor Siva, or Siva of the town of Bal, with 
iis ingen, yoni, and bull of brass; and Bal-orwar 
ia the lord Bal, Mabe-bal-Eawar the great lord ° 


the the end of the 18th year. 


BALA BHADRA. 


Bal. In ancient western Asis Bal sod Oe Laer) 
calf were specially worshiy on teenth of 
the cmonthe aod £5 fat, tho snored day of Bale 
Eswar, with hie vahan bul] Nandi, ia the amavasa, 
‘the moonless fifteenth day of the month. Amongst 
the Rajput races, scvording to Colonel Tod, Har 
is Bal, and is the patron ef all whe love war and 
strong drink, and is expecially the object of the 
Rajpot warrior’s devotion + accordingly blood and 
wine form the chief oblationa to the great 
of the Indus, The Gosams, and the 

esta of Har, or Bal, the ‘sun, all indulge in 
intoxicating drugs, herbs, and drinks, They aro 
usually seated on a lion, leopard, or deer skins, 
their bodies covered with ashes, their hair matted 
and bealded, with iron tongs ‘to feed the peni- 
tential fires} and their savage appearance makes 
them fit organs for the command of the god of 
blood and slaughter. The bodies of these Gosain 
priest, minister of Hla, the god of war, are not 

Itke the Hindus, but are buried, and « 

circalar tumolus is raised over the remains; and 
over some classes of Gosains, sma}! tumuli, whose 
forma ie che fraatrum of a cone, with laterel atepa, 
the apex crowned with a cylindrical stone.—Tod's 
Rajasthan, i, 76,77; Tod's Travels, pp. 64, 4 
Mitner's Seven Churches, p.100; Layard's Nineveh + 
Sonnerate Voyage, ip. 160. 

BAL Hop, Anearof corn, Bil-kat, cutting 
off the ears of com without reaping the stalks, 

BAL, also Bala, also Bala-ka, Sansx., Hixp, 











the Achild. Kamara, Kumari, a boy, a girl under 


5 years of age. Poganda, a boy from 6 to 9. 
Kidormfrom0 to 16 a clas 2 boy. a youth, 
Under the British, however, the minority is to 
‘Women are termed 
Bala if under 16; Prnde, middle-sged; Bridu, 
when forty. Bal-Krisbn, Bal-Gopals, tho infant 
Krisboa, Many Hindus and many Hindu towns 
have names beginning with Bal, sometimes refer 
ring to infancy, as bal-smra, or 1 many 
ve, ometimes to a deity.— Wilsons Tod's 


i, 
BALA” ‘wha, ‘Pavonia odorata, also Hibia- 
cus tortuosus, Twisted hibiscos. 

BALA, Dux. Cuscus root ; Andropogon muri 
cutus. In Bengal, Halistas folviventer, Viell. 
In Hindustan, Sida rhombifolia, Also & grub 
which eats the young plants of wheat or barley 
when about six inches high. 

BA-LA. Burm. Elettaria cardemomum, Wh. 
and Mat, Maxay, Muss sapientam. 

BALA, also Bala M Hop. Voleriana 
Wallichiana. 

BALA-BAND, or head fillet, the diadem of the 

reeks, is in Mewar the symbol of bonour, and 
in the days of the grandeur of thet atate was hold 
equal to any cordon of Christendom. It consists 
of one or more cords of floss silk and gold thread 

behind 
waa 











tied round the tarban, the ends bangin, 
‘the head. The bala-band or silken 
valued as.2 mark of the sovereign’s favour, and 
was tantamount to one of the courtly ordera of 
—Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 652. 
BANDI TIGE. Ten. Ty ae ee 
BALA BHADRA, son of Nanda, and elder 
brother of Krishna.” He ie the patron of agri- 
cultare, He was of great and irate 
temper. Hindus believe that Bala Bhadra is Bala- 
rama, the ninth incarnation of Vishan. 
See Baldeva. : 
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BALABHL 


BALABHI, an era mentioned by Tod as| 
cncurring, in an inscription found at Somnath, ' 


commencing 818 4.D. It is named from the town 
of Balabbi, which was destroyed in 802 Samvat, 


BALENIDE. 


Burma, from Ist November 1864 to 1st November 
1855. ‘It ia a kind of caviare. In general, its 
aroms is too strong for European taste; but some 
of the best, from Tavoy aud Mergui, is of a 


from which time it may be presumed the era was | reddish colour, and is very similar to the anchov} 


discontinued. This is also written Valabhi; and! paste of the London oilmen. 


in an inscription on copper plates found there, 
of date 4.0. 328, containing grants of lands to 
Brahman priesta, the era used in the inseription 
js the Valabbi era, corresponding to the 375th of 
‘Vikramaditya, or 4.p. 319, The ancient kingdom 
of Balbara was ruled by Balabhi princes. Their 
chief town, Balabhipura, according to Tod, was 
destroyed ander Siladitya mi., by an irruption of 
the Parthians, Getes, Huns, or Cathi, or of thete 
tribes combined, and he gives the date as A.D. 
524; but Thomas gives 4.D. 745, and the Chivese 
traveller Hiwen Thseng visited it in the 7th 
century, [ts ruins exist, about 20 wiles weat of 
Bhaonagar in Kattyawar, nese the modern town of 
Wiulleh. The extent of the ancient kingdom seems 
to have been from the Aravalli mountains in the 
north, to the Tapti. On itsdestraction, Anhalwara 
became the seat of government, ita princes bearing 
the title of Rela Rai, and this endured until the 
J4th century, Colonel Tod aays that at all events 
the Prince of Deo Iaid the foundation of Anbal- 
wara Puttun in 8, 802 (A.D. 746), which hence~ 
forth became the capital city of this portion of 
India, in liew of Balebhipura, which gave the 
title of Balika-rat to ite princes, the Balhara of 
the earlier Arabian travellers, and, followi 
them, the geographers of Europe, aud_ouy 

to be tho Byzantium of Ptolemy. The Udai- 
pi dynasty ‘clin to, be the, descendants of 

b, the eldest son of Rama of the Solar dynasty. 
‘They say that they were first ruling at Balabbi- 
pur, bat their capital was Inid waste by the son 
of Nushirwan of Persia, a.p. 524, The Rajput 
queen escaped the geueral destruction, and gave 
Pirth to a son, who war named Gobo, from whom 
the rajas of Udaipur are doacended. Goho 
established the kingdom of Edur, and eight 
princes succeeded him on the throne. 

‘The capital of Balabhi was described by Hiwen 
Theang as 30 Ki or 5 miles in cireuit, with 100 
Buddhist monasteries and 600 Buddhist 3 
aud the king, although atriya, was a Buddh- 
ist. Fergasson (p. 727) gives dates on inscriptions 
corresponding frum AD. 460 to 718 The ruins 
are extenaive, and are atill known by the name of 
Vamilapura.—Elphin, p,211 ; Cunningham, Ancient 
Geography of India, “p. 828 ; Elliot's History of 
Fadia, p. 968; Tod's Rajasthan,i.49, 102 ; Fergus- 
ton, pp. 405, 727. 

BALAOHAN or 
‘Gna pi, 











e 








Balachang. MALar. 


+ » » Bors, ' Bagon, Pau, 
Trask «+s + » JAPAN, “ 
A condiment prepared in various ways, but 


ordinarily from prawne, sardines (Engraulis mel- 
eta), and other small fish, pounded and pickled. 
It fa one of the largest articles of native consump- 
tion throughout both the Malay and Philippine 
Archipelago, Asiatic Islands, by the Burmese, the 
Siamese, and Cochin-Chinese. It is indeed easen- 
tially the article known to the Greeks and Romans 
under the name of Garum, the of an 
Engraulis, a Mediterranean fish, A mild i 
tion of Balachang is made in Bombay, and 

‘96 an item in Indian oilmen’s stores. 13,500 tons, 
valued at £90,000 aterling, were exported from 


That most in use is 





amade of & species of very small shrimp, which, in 
the fine season, ia found in enormous numbers on 
‘the bordera of the sea ; it is salted and pounded 
in a mortar, and. being made up into little parcels, 
in sent into the interior, whero it is highly esteemed. 
‘The inferior kind ia made of al} kinds of little fish, 
shrimps, etc,, in the same way, but does not bear 
to high @ price. In another mode, the ingredients 
in a pit to undergo fermentation, and 
dried, pounded, and preserved ‘with 
apie, With the Malays, Siamese, Burmese, and 
jin-Chinese, Balachan has beoume a neccesary 
of life, as it nerves to season the daily food of 
‘these nations. In Sumatra the red Balachang is 
the best, and it is made of the spawn of shrimy 
or of the shrimps themselves, which they tai 
about the mouths of rivers. They are, after b 
ing, exposed to the sun to dry, then pounded in a 
mortar with salt, moistened with a little water, 
and formed into cakes, which is all the process, 
The black sort, used by the lower clare, is made 
of swall fish, prepared in the sate’ manner. On 
some parts of the east coast of the island they ealt 
the roes of a Jange fish of the shad kind, and pre- 
serve them ectly dry, and well flavoured, 
‘These are called trobo.—Ainslie; Faulkner's Com, 
Dict, ; Yule'n Embassy; Crawfurd's Dic ‘ 
Marsden's Hist, of Sumatra, pp. 63, 64, 
BALAD. Ar. A district, a town. Balad-ul- 
Jabaf, a district in Yemen. Jon-ul-bald, a citizen, 
BALADEVA, the Hercules of the Hindus, 
BALADEVA PATANA, now called Maha Bali- 


ra. 
PPRALA-DITYA-CALU, a Telugu astronomer, 
who wrote in the 4558th year of the Kaliyag. 

BALENIDA, a family of the whales, aquatic 
maramala, some of which attain a length of nearly 
100 feet. ' It comprises the genera Baliena, Bajeen- 
optera, Physeter, and Phocena. There are in 
India one of the Balanoptera, four Balena, one 
Physeter, and one Phocene. Balzuoptera belongs 
to 8 group pomessing » dorsal fin, and hence called 
Fioner, Fia-back, Fia-whale, eo Pike-whale and 
Rorqual. Species of the Balyena genus occur bot 
in the northern and the southera tsas, The whale 
of the Greenland fisheries belong to this genus. 
Tt ia the Balona mysticetus, Gray, and is the arctic 
whale, or right whale of seamen. 

(a) Balena antarctica. 
B, antipodarum, Gray. 

‘New Zealand whale. Soutbern whale. 
Antare. mmooth-backed ,, ] Tukn Peru of N. Zealand, 

Ta not known in the central parts of the Pacific, 
Bat in spring it, resorts to the bays of Chill, 
South Africa, the Brazils, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Van Diemen’s Land. It is amaller than the 
arctic whale. 

(@) Balena Australis, Des Moulios, 
i rand Baleen 

Right whale of South Sea | Te au Cop 


wl uy. 
Southern whalebone whale | Common black whale of 
of Nunn. Sir Jamen Boss, 


Inhabite the South Seas; and multitudes were 
seen by Sir James Ross in very high latitudes. 





are 
afterwards 
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T¢ ia of a uniform black colour. It nearly re-j and he got rid of enormous debts that had been 


sombles the B. mysticetus, Linn, Itis of value only 
inferior to that of the sperm whale, It is pursued 
by the peuple of the Cape of Good Hope. 

(©) Balena Japonica. 

‘The Japan whale is an inhabitant of the coasts 
of Japan, which it visite periodically. Ita head 
in often covered with barnacles. 

(@) Balena marginata, Gray. 

The western Australasian whale has very lon, 
and dlender baleen, with a rather broud bla 
‘edge on the outer ot straight side. 


(©) Balena mysticetus, the Right Whale. 


B. Groonlandica, Linn, —_| B, Rondolettii, Witlougiby. 
vulgaria, Briguon. 
Right whalo, Var.a. Nora kapper whale. 


Right whalebon: 
Greenland whale, . ‘ar. 

According to Lesson, inhabite all the seas of 
the globe. 

Balenoptera Indica, Blyth, the Indian fin- 
whale, inhabite the Australian seas, Persian Gulf, 
Indian Ocean, and Bay of Bengal. It attains 
8 length of about 100 feet, and a circumference 
of 42 feet. ‘They are often’ captured off Ceylon, 
and the Maldives and Seychelles are the hend- 
quarters of the whalers who seek these whales; 
but they are not so much sought after as the 
spices of isle which yield much blather. 

optera boops, Linn, and B, musculus, Linn., 
the great and lesser Rorqual, are botb found in 
European teas. Dr. ¥. D, Bennet mentions (ii, 
p. 282) 0 iepecies of Balenopters under 
synonym of Balena gibbosa, Gimel., the hump- 
back of southern whalers, as frequently seen in 





ford caper whale. 





the Attantic and Pacifle Oceana—F. D, Bennct, 
ii. 232; Jerdon: Euiot, 
BALAGAIYYi. Kann. The right-hand castes 


of the south of India, 

BALAGHAN, a booth made by branches of 
trees covered with birch bark. 

BALAGHAT, a geographical term to designate a 
teble-land in peninsular India; also the elevated 
region of the Peninsula of India between the 
Eastern and Weatern Ghats, the collectorate of 
Salem; it means above the ghat. The 
district in tbe Central Provinces consists of the 
eastern portion of the central plateaa which 
dividea the Central Provinces from east to west, 
with a rich level tract on ite south, in the valley of 
the Wain Ita eubdivisions are Burha and 
Behir. Payin Ghat, or T:l-Ghat, ia the low country 
detween the Eastern Ghata and the Bay of Bengal. 

BALA GHUND. Pvsirr, igle marmelos. 

BALA-GOPALA, Sansk. From Bala, 2 
child, Go, cow, and pala, a feeder; a name of 
the infant Krishna, See Bala; Krishna; Rudra. 

BALAHAR. Htxp. A low caste servant. & 
sweeper, a watchman, a village servant. The 
name is also written Baladhar and Bilshar, and 
neems theaame as the Balahi, who is described asa 
man of low caste; » Chamar employed to measure 


land. 

BALAI, a deity of the Hindus of Gujerat; he 
is there also called Thakur. 

BALAJI RAO was the eldest son of the first 
Baji Rao. On his father’s death, 28th April 
1740, he wnceceded as Peshwa, amidst domestic 
troubles caused by the old enemies of the family, 
‘the Pirti-Nidbi, Ragoji Bhonsla, and the Gaekwar, 









iucurred in the military operations, chiefly through 
Bara Matiker, 8 man of some consequence and of 
immense wealth, He moved into Hindustan, 
and occupied Malwa, which was conceded on con- 
dition of Balail helping to drive Ragofi out of 
Bengal, which its viceroy, Ali Verdi Khan, was 
unable of himself to do. Balaji marched by 
cee and ficbar as roca 
cepted Ragoji, who drew back, but (A.D. 1748, 
‘i 1156)" waa followed ond defeated with the 
loss of _ baggage, Balaji Rao was now 
opposed by a combination of Ragoji Bhonsla, 
Demaji Gackwar, and the agent ofthe Pirtit 
Nidhi, but be successfully broke up their teague 
by conceding to Ragoji the right of levying 
tribute in ali Bengal and Behar, if not also in 
Allahabad and Qudh, About December 1749, 
raja Saho died. He was without issue, and 
Balaji Rao, under the authority of » deed which 
he produced from Sabo, declared the son of Raja 
Ram his auccessor, under the title of Ram Raja, 
Balaji Rao undertook the cause of Ghasi-ud-Din 
Khan, the eldcst eon of Asof Jah, against Salabat 
Jung, the third sou. He marched into the Nizam'a 
terntory, but was compelled to returo by foreed 
marches into his own dominions, because of the 
revolt of Tara Bai, who seized the person of 
Ram Rajs, confined hia in & dungeon, declared 
hhim an impostor, and carried on the government 
on her own authority, aided by Damaji Gaekwar. 
Balaji induced Damaji to visit bim, and at the 
interview be treacherously made him prisoner, 
‘attacked and broke up bis army, thus deprived of 
its leader. Salabat Jung advanced to the neigh- 
bourbood of Poowa, aided by a subsidiary force 
of 500 French soldiers and 5600 ‘sepoys, under M. 
Basay, who repulsed the assaults of Balaji, beat 
up his carps, and established » general impression 
of his superiority. ‘But M. Bumy had to retreat, 
as his army had not been regularly paid and 
became nearly beyoud control. After the retreat 
of M. Bussy and Salabat Jung, Balaji became 
involved in the affairs to the south connected 
with the French and British. He released Damaji 
Gaekwar, and (4.p. 1755) sent him, along with 
Ragobe, the Peshwa’s brother, to bring Gujerat 
intoorder. Ragobsa levied contributionsin Malwa 
In the end of 1756, Ragoba was again nent to 
Malwa, from which, on the invitation of Ghari- 
ud-Din, grandson of Asof Jah, he advanced on 
Dehli, occupied the city, and laid siege to the 
fortified palace, which held out for more than a 
moth. Sn May 1758 Ragoba marched and took 
possession of Lahore, and occupied all the Panjab, 
the Daurani chief retiring across the Indus with- 
out offering battle. In 1759, when Abmad Shah 
‘was approaching to avenge this, the Mahrattas had 
80,000 men in the neighbourhood of the northern 
provinces, but apart, in two divisions, one of them 
under Dateji Sindia, the other under Mather 
Rao Holkar. Ahmad Shah came suddenly on the 
foree under Dataji Sindia, who fell withitwo- 
thirds of his army, and Malhar Rao Holker was 
overtaken wheu retresting towards the country 
south of the Chambal, and almost destroyed by 
 Daurani detachment, which bad made a pro- 
digious march for that purpose. Soteeheo ‘Reo 
Bhao, cousin of Balaji, waa employed at the 
jital as minister and commander-in-chief in the 
He had got possession of Abmadnaggar, 
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and was on the eve of @ settlement, afterwarda 
coucluded at Udgir, by which large territorial 
and pecaniary cessions were obtained from Salabat 
Jung, and such a burden imposed on the Moghul 
government in the Dekhan as it never was able 
Yo recover from. This snccess Jed to jealousy on 
the part of Ragoba, who, to Sedashco Kao's 
remonsirances on the profusion of bis expenditure, 
replied that the Bhao had better undertake the 
next expedition himself, when he would find the 
difference between that and serving in the Dekhan, 
Sedasheo Rao took him at his word, and an 
exchange of situations was forthwith agreed on. 
‘Whatever the nation possessed, either of power 
or magnificence, was brought forth to give weight 
to Sedasheo Rao's command, and news of the 
misfortunes of Sindia and Holkar only stimu- 
jated the nation to exertion. Sedasheo Rao was 
naturally haughty and overbearing, proud of the 
new greatness of his family, and puffed up by 
recent success into an overweening confidence in 
his own abilities, both as a statesman and a 
soldier, He was ‘accompanied to his command 
by Wiswas Rao, the youthful son and heir 
apparent of the Peshwa, and by all the great 
Brahman and Mabratta chiefs without exception. 
Many Rajput detachments were sent to join him 
as be advanced, and Suraj Mull of Bhurtpur is 
aaid to have reinforced him with a body of $0,000 
Jat, This experienced old chief advised the 
Bhao to leave his ‘nfantey and guns and all his 
houvy baggage in the Jat territory, where it 
could be protected by strong forts, and to advance 
with his cavalry alone, and harass his enemies in 
the Mabratta manner, and protract the war until 
the Daurani, who had already been many months 
in India, should be constrained by the climate to 
return to their native mountains, This prudent 
counsel was seconded by the Mahratta chiefs, but 
‘was ab once sejected by their commander,” He 
alighted Suraj Mull on several oceasions, and 

fended the Mabratta chiefs by his Brahman 
pride, hia imperious mode of exercising bis com- 
Tran, and. the ebecnoo of the freedom and 
familiarity to which they were accustomed in 
their leaders. In thia manner he advanced to 
Deli. Itg walls were scaled, and the citadel 
shortly yielded to artillery. The Bhao defaced 
the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the sake of 
the rich ornaments which had been apared by the 
Persians and Afghans; he tore down the silver 
ceiling of the audience hall, and seized on the 
throne (no longer so precious as of old), and on 
all other royal ornaments, Their value bas been 
stated by Casi Rao and Grant Duff at £170,000. 
Suraj Mull, disgusted with what he saw, withdrew 
to his own territory. The Bhao sent a picked 
force to attack Cunjpura, on the Jumna, sixty 
miles above Dehli, where there was a Daurani 
garrison under an officer of distinction. To pre- 
vent this, Ahmad Shah advanced with all his 
army, but, finding the river near the capital fall, 
he proceeded up to near Cunjpura, where he 
Jearned that it had been taken, and all the 
garrison put to the sword. Ahmad Shah crossed. 
the river by fording and swimming (25th Oct. 
1760), and the Mabrattas hastily retired to Pani- 
put, where they threw up works round their 
emp, encompassed by » broad and deep ditch, 
and cted by their numerous artillery. Ahmad 
Shab and hia allies advanced, and hia force being 
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very small, he too formed an entrenched camp in 
front of the Mubrattaa ‘The saubere in ihe 
respective armies ara not precisely known. Tho 
‘Bhao's fores consisted of 5,000 cavalry in regular 
ay, With at least 15,000 predatory Mabratte 
Pore, and 15,000 infantry, of whom’ 9000_were 
disciplined sepoya uuder Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 
 Mahomedan who had deserted from the French 
service. He had 200 guna, with namerous wail 
pieces, and a great supply of rockets, which was 
& favourite weapon with the Mabrattes, Grant 
Duff estimates the predatory horae and followers 
at 200,000, and Casi Rao states the whole number 
at 500,000. Abmad Shah had about 40,000 
Atghans and Persians, 13,000 Indian horse, and a 
foree of Indian infantry estimated at $8,000, part 
‘of which were the Rohilla, but the great bulk 
was a rabble of foot-soldiera. The Bhao had 
ordered Govind Rao Bandela to collect what 
troops he could on the lower course of the Jumma, 
and that chief now appeared in tbe rear of the 
Daurani camp with 10,000 or 12,000 horae, who 
spread over the country and ‘intercepted all 
supplies, But a body of the Daurani horso, 
under Attai Kban, nephew of the grand visir, 
made & march of upwards of sixty miles, surprised 
Govind Rso’s camp about daybreak, and com- 
pletely destroyed his party, Govind Rao himself 
falling in the action. The Davrani force got the 
command of tbe open country, and the Mahrattas 
were at once straitened; they had eaten up 
and consumed the town of Panipat, and began 
to feel the severest pressure of want Contiaual 
‘shea were taking place between the two 

the Mahrattas made three vigorous 
‘on the Danrani lines. Ahmad Shah did 
not hurry on the war. He bad a small red tent 
pitched in front of his entrenchment, to which he 
every morning in time far the daybreak 

wyers, and where he generally returned to dine 

in the evening, and never rode less than filty or 
sixty miles a day, in visiting his posta and recon- 
noitring the enemy. Anmey the last efforts of 
the Mahrastas to obtain relief, was their sending 
out a foraging party with ‘innumerable camp 
followers: but the helpless crowd was discovered 
by the Daurani, and slaughtered in immense 
numbers. On this the chiefs and soldiers sur- 
rounded the Bbao's tent, and urged him to fight 
and die in the field rather then perish in misery. 
‘The Bhao agreed to their wish; they all partook 
of betel-leaf, and swore to fight to the Jast, and 
orders were given to make the attack the next 
morning before daybreak. About three in the 
morning, the spies re] that the Mabrattas 
were getting under arms. Shuja-ud-Dowla went 
to Alimad Shab’s tent and desired he should be 
awakened (a.D. 6th January 1761, a.x. Jamadi- 
us-Sani 1174). The Mahomedan allies did not 
make much use of their guns, and as those of the 
Mahrattss approached, the thot went over the 
heads of their adversaries. The actual engage- 
ment was begun by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who 
seized 8 fiag with his own hands, and ordered hia 
men to cosse firing and advaneo with fixed 
bayonets, Their attack fell on the Rohillas, who 
were broken after a prodigious slaughtor, Their 
defeat laid open the right of the grand vizir, who 
‘commanded the eentre of the Daurani line, and 
who was now charged by the Bhao and Wiswas 
Rao with the flower of the Mahratta anny. In this 
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glarge, Atal Khan, the nephew of the vise, was 
killed at his side; the vizir dismounted, and, with 
the few who were near him. determined to die on 
the spot. Shuja-nd-Dowla’s division was next to 
that of Attai Kan, and, noticing a sudden dimi- 
nation of the sounds of war in that quarter, he 
sent Casi Rao to inquire the cause, and found ‘the 
viair on foot in full armour, endeavouring to get 
hie men back into the ranks, Rido to Shuja-ud- 
Dowls, said he, and tell him tbat if he does not 
Bupport me immediately, I must perish. But 
Bhuja-ud-Dowla, though ‘he kept bis ground, did 
not venture to take part in the action. The 
advantage of the battle inclined to the Mabrattas, 
unti) Ahmad Shah, after rallying the fugitives, 


and ordering all to be eut down who would not On 


retorn, gave ordera for an advance of his own 
Tine, and’ at the same time directed a division on 
his left to wheel up and take the enemy in flank. 
This manuvre was decisive; for though the 
closest conibat was raging in'the centre where 
the Bhao and Wiswas Rao were engaged on 
horseback, and where they fought on both aides 
‘with apears, swords, battle-axes, and even with 
daggers, yet all at once, as if by enchantment, 
the whole Mahratta army turned their backs, and 
fled at full speed, leaving the battlefield covered 
with heaps of dead. The vietors ied them 
with the utmost fury for fifteen or twenty miles, 
and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter was 
very great. The peasants destroyed a 
portion of those who escaped from the Dauram, 


and great numbera who fell into the bands of the of Born 


Daurani were put to death in cold blood. Ahmad 
Shah made a strict search for Jancoji Sindia, who 
was concealed by a Daurani chief, and was 
away with to avoid detection; he also compelled 
Shuja-nd-Dowla to give ap Ibrabim Khan, whom 
j, aud ordered to be confined, 
of his wounds within a week. The 
‘body of Wiswas Rao was found, and a 
trunk which was believed to be that of the Bhao. 
‘The whole number of the slain is stated at 200,000. 
Almost all the great Mahratta chiefs were Killed 
‘or wounded, except those who had been left 
with a force at Debli, and Malhar Rao Holkar, 
‘who was accused of having too early retreated. 
‘Madbaji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a great 
tate, was lamed for life, and Nana Farnavis, who 
long kept off the downfall of the Peshwa’s govern- 
ment, narrowly escaped by flight. Never was 
defeat more complete, and never was there 
calamity that diffused greater consternation, 
Grief and despondenoy spread over the whole 
Mabratta people. Most had to mourn relations, 
and all felt the destruction of the army as a death- 
blow to their national greatness. Balaji Rao 
never recovered the shock. He slowly retreated 
from his frontier towards Poona, and died in a 
temple which he had himself erected near that 
city. The wreck of the army withdrew south of 
the Narbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisi- 
tions in Hindastan, Dissensions soon broke out 
after the death of Balaji, and the government of 
the Peshwa never recovered ita vigour. Most of 
the Mahratts conquests were recovered at a 
subsequent period, but it was by independent 
chiefs, with the aid of Ei wn officers and dis- 








eiplined epoya.—Casi Roo's Narrative ta As 
ss. iii, 97, 198; Grant Duff's History 9 
Marathaa; ‘Sai 





large Berubangan by tho Malays, nearly 13 mile lon 


BALANITES ZGYPTIACA. 
Hafiz Rahmat, quoted in Elphinstone’s History of 
Indic 


ia. 

BALASI WISWANATH, a Brahman of the 
Konkan, where he was the hereditary village 
‘accountant, He was the chief supporter of the 
raj Sabo; he waa a man of great ability both in 
civil and military affairs, His eervices in the wars 
that ensued afier Sabo arrived in the Dekhan, 
‘were rewarded by Saho with the titie of Peshwa, 
and the office of prime minister; and the govern 
ment was left almost entirely to hito, while Saho 
pursued big favourite field sporta ‘of hunting, 
hawking, and fishing. This commenced the power 
afterwards acted on by the Peshwas, who became 
eventuslly the real rulers of tbe Maliratta empire, 
his demise in 1721, his son, the first Baji Rao, 
succeeded him. 

BALAK, two hills 20 exlled, 600 paces asunder, 
in the district of Balad-ul-Jahaf in Yemen, Thin 
district is the land of Sheba, being called to the 
present tine Ard-us-Saba; and Balkees, the qaeen 
‘of Sheba, built a masonry dyke or dam between 
the two Balak hills. It afterwards buret, and is 











‘famed in Arabian story as the Sail-ul-Arun or 


‘Sail-ul-Mareb.—See Balkees; Saba. 
BALA KHANA. Pxus, Upper storey, whence 
comes balcony in English. -Rich, Kurdistan. 
BALAL, in Karnatica, an honorific appellation, 
BALAM. Hixp, Cymbopogon aromatious, 
BALAMBANGAN or Balaia! nd, called 








lies in the Balabac Strait, at the north-east 
co. Tt was once » posession of Britain, 
and, frown the extreme richness of that portion 
the island, it might have. proved o settloment of 
great value, but it was relinquished to Holland 
in Tear, sa two encellent harbours, The 
tion on the peninsul ue off tl 
Zouthern harbour was determined 10 bo in lat, 
7°19" 61" N,, long. 116° 49' 8" B,—Lorsburgh, 
BALAN-CIRA. Hip, Cucumis sativus, 
BALAMPULL Maveat. Tamurindus Indica. 
BALAND, a tribe formerly dominant in Ajoreo 
Burhur and’ the southern paris of Muaapar, 
They were expeled by the Chundel Rajpuia, and 
now occupy Munwas, s principality in subordina- 
tion to the raja of Rewa,— Eliot, 
BALANISTUM, Hino, Pomegranate flowers, 
BALANITES :GYPTIACA, Delite. 
Balanites ri var, | Ximenia Aigyptinos, 2. 
alice, WT ey Atuetiesnn, 2. 
. . Arr. | Naujunds maram, 
Haleluj,. . . Anan 


: Gura or Gari chetta, 
‘Wingun Bet Hinggo, Hino. 


This small, thorny tree has alternate bifoliate 
leaves, with greenish-white flowers It is found, 
throughout India, and flourishes in black soil. 
Te is cultivated in Egypt; and at Jerusalem it ia 
made into walking-sticks, on which they inscribe 
the word Jordan in Hebrew characters. It growa 
in the Panjab from Debli westward to Robtuk, 
It haa s girth of 18 inches. Wood eoft, and 
shoemakers' boards are made of it. Its leaves 
are slightly acrid, and are said to postess anthel- 
mintic properties’ The fruit, when ripe, can ba 
eaten without inconvenience; bat Dr. Roxburgh 
describes the pulp as exceedingly bitter, and 
having an offensive, greasy amell. It is about the 
size of an egg, and covered with a smooth, dry 

It ig used in native freworke; the 
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futa-akkirin; Eliot's Life of ' kernel being scooped oat, the shell i filled’ with 
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gunpowder, and explodes with 
A fat oil, ealled eachun, qa. extracted 
from the seeda.—Drs. Wight, Riddell, O'Sh., Voigt, 
Stewart; Mr. aire 2 

BALANOPH RR, ‘This order of plants 
contains several parasites, such a8 the Rafflesia 
‘and also the Cisti trees of Europe, which yield the 
hypocistas juice, and owe all their ica to 
the presence of an abundance of gallic acid. The 
Balanophora species growing in the Eaat Indies are, 

B, dioica, R. Br., Nepel, Javn 

»» clangate, 

i indie, Watt. ‘Ben. of India 

3 ius, Wall., Prome, 'Taong-dong. 
® Biesiot, Wall, Soong: Sooe" 

A species, called Gochamul in Hindi, is a curious 
Jeafless parasite growing abundantly on maple in 
the Zewu valley in Sikkim, and also in the N.W. 
Himalaya. It occasions great knots on the maple 
roots, and on the oaks and other mountain trees, 
from which the Tibetans form their drinking cupe. 
Dr. Hooker found small store of these knota, 
cleaned and cut ready for the turner, and hidden 
behind a stone by some poor Tibetan, who had 
never returned to the spot; they had evidently 
‘beon there a very long time. Tbe Lepeba drick 
out of these little wooden cups, which are very 

retty, often polished and mounted with silver. 
Some cups are supposed to be antidotes against 
poison, and hence fetch an enormous price; these 
tre of a peculiar wood, rarer and paler coloured, 
and Dr. Hooker paid’a guinea for one such, 





hardly different from the common sort, which 
‘cont but 4d. or Gd. At Lhasea their price is higher, 
aa they are all imported from the Himalaya 


gigantes is n favourite astringent remedy in 
B, Indica, Wall. Cat. 7224, is found in the foreste 
of the central province of Ceylon, at an eleva- 
tion of 3000 to 5000 feet.—Thw. En. Pl. Zeyl. p. 
295, O'Sh, p. 660; Hooker, Him. Jour. L 19%. 
BALANUS, the barnacle genus, one of the 
Cirthipedia of the Articulata. Some of those 
found on old timbers in India sre very large. 
BALA RAI. See Balhara; Balabhipur. 
BALA RAMA, elder brother of Krishna. His 
history is greatly mixed up with mythical legends, 
Dut he seems to have married Revati. In youth 









he was the playfellow of Krishna, and in after 
ife the sharer in his toils and his glory. He is 
the analogue of Hercules. He is said to have 


Jond report. ' 









BALDWIN. 

607,242 Immigrants. [Banlya, . . . 4,878 
Po nn 164,388 {Other Hindus, | 138/838 
Panks,. | 72,973 |Mshomedans, . 9,041. 

‘Ahir of Baut, 66,576 | “173,194 Prior Races. 
Teli, 51,679 | Goad, ’. 120,159 
8 20,488 
i 2,264 

Binjwar, fs 


Brahms 
Rajput, 3 
BALAS RUBY, Badakhehen has been knowa 
since the days of Marco Polo aa the country 
Pratucing the real bales ruby, as well ea the 
jivard or lapis-lazuli, from which is made the 
beautiful bh 


ine pigment called ultra-marine.— 
Py 


» East India, p. 186. 
ALAZAR, an intoxicating electuary pi 
from the Malacca bean, the Anacardium ; hence 
the cognomen Al-Baladuri of Ahmad, who was 
addicted to its use. 

BALBAND, the Mabratta alphabetical character. 

BALBEK. ' See Baalbek. 

BALBHOG, an offering to Krishna in the early 
morning. 

BALBI, GASPAR, a merchant dealer in precious 
stones, who travelled to India between 1579 to 
1588 In 1583 he visited Pegu, and wrote a 
book, entitled Viaggio del!’ Indie Orientale. 

BALBOA, Vasco Nunez de Balboa was born 
in 1475 at Xeres de loa Caballeros, of @ noble 


‘but family. 
BALBODH. Maur, The Deva Nagri alpbabet. 
BAL-CH'HARU, also Balchir and Balchur. 
Hivp,," Bric. Nerdostachys Jatenans!; datn- 
woanei valerian. It is found near standing water 


B. at Ajmir; the roots are amall, and knotty, and 


fine, like hair, hence the name ; have a sweet scent, 
are tasteless ; used to heat, strengthen, and excite 
the syatem.' One tola is the dose.’ Are very 
much also in hair mesalihs or pomades, 

‘Also the name of the Andropogon echoenanthus 
grass, the roots of which are like Soe bair, 
Bweet-ecented, and much used in cleaning the 
hair.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 128, See Nardostachys. 

BALDAUS. Philip Baldeus about 1660 
travelled in India, and in his book of travels 
gave a description of the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. He gives information of the early 
straggies of the Dutch and Portuguese, 

BALDEO or Baladeva, a city near Muttra. 
Tt hos a statue of Bala Rama, elder brother of 








rebuilt the city of Rajagriha. A statue of him Krishna. 


fs at Muttra. “He is also called Balabhadra 
Baladeva.—Grovse, p. 57. 
_ BALA RAMA, the eighth avatar or incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. 
BALASA PANDU. Tet. Webera tetrandra, 
BALASINORE, a tributary state in Gujerat, of 
150 square miles. ’ The title of the family ia Babi, 
from their founder, Sher Khan, Babi. 
BALASOR, a town and bay and river in 
i, the entrance of the bay being in lat. 21° 
28” N., long. 87° 4° E, The East India Com 
formed a factory here. It has a rock from which 
are made plates, dishes, cups, and household 
T7081 people: Binsos} Pan Resins, Kesnsaty 
232 people, Bhumij, Pan, it, 
Sanlal, and [indas. One of its rivers, the Baita 
Tenis the Styx ofthe Hindus, There are several 
and barboure.—Horsburgh, Imp. 
FALASPURtm the Genteal reviacen;pontat 
4a 1867, « population of 780,503, emongst whom, 


and 






ed, took 


BALDEYA, son of a prince of Muttra, and 
nephew of Koonti, the mother of the five Pandu 
brothers. Baldeva was cousin of Krishna, and 
fied with Yudishtra from the battle-field framed 
im the Mahabharata into Saurashtra. After 
Kriehna’s death, Baldeva and Yudishtra went 
northwards, and it i supposed penetrated into 
Greece. Baldeva has been deified as the god 
of strength, and ia supposed to be the Hercules 
of the east and west. tie ig still worshi as 
in the days of Alexander, bis sbrive at Baldeo 
in Vrij, his club a plougbsbare, and a Tion’s skin 
bis covering. At Bupbes, there is 6 statue 27 
feet 5 inches in height, said to be that of Baldeva, 
but sap] to be a Jaina image.— Tod's 

ja ‘See Bala Bhad: Krishu: andu. 

UWA. Mauar. Velvet. 
BALDWIN, king of Jerusalem ; 
t from the Saracens, but 
was again lost. 

















AD. 1111 
in 1187 it 
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BALE. KAR, Glast bracelets worn by women. 
BALE of cotton weighs— 











In Amerion, 440 The. | In China, 
o» Brasil, 180 4, | 4, Bengal 
” Ferpt, . wo» | sy Madras, 
oy Turkey, - 350 5, | 45 Bombe: 





See Keya. 
lage, 
usiness 
Morang. 
MaueaL. Zapania 


BALEAN, a timber of Sivgapore. 
BALE! ‘Mazay. A public hall in 
where strangers are received, public 
‘transacted, aod marriages formed. See 

BALKIA -ITHT-RANL 
nodiflora, L. 

BALEL, of Kashmir, Coriaria Nepalensis, 

BALELA. Hixp. Terminalis bellerica. Balela 
Sajah, small black myrobalan, fruit of the Ter- 
minalia citrina. 

BALESAN. Ecrrr, Balsamodendron Berry- 
anum, Arn.; Amyris Gileadense, 

BALESWAR, a distributary of the Ganges, 
which enters the Bay of Bengal. as an estuary 9 
miles broad, under the name of Haringhata, The 
bore does not occur in it.—Jmp, Gaz. 

BAL-ESWARA, a title of Siva, whom his fol- 
lowers designate Mahadeo, or Mabadeva. He 
fa the same with the Assur of the Scriptures, and 
haa resemblance to Jupiter. 

BALEOUR: eae Creag LR. 
Fellow ¢ Madras University, crresponding 
Member of the Imperial-Royal Geolo; Insti- 
tute, Vienna, a medical officer of the Mudras Army. 
‘He was in India from 1834 to 1876; he rose to 
the rank of Eicrgote: Gener, and for upwards 
of five years was the Hend of the Madras Medical 
Department. During his service, he 
snd edited the Cyclopedia of India and 

Southern Asia through two editions in India 
in 1858 and 1873, and a third edition is now 
being printed in Great Britain. On the appear 
wnce of the first edition, a review of it in the 
Madres Journal of Literature and Science said: 
‘There is no question but that his long residence 
in India, bis scientific researches, and his v 
variety of duties, eminently fit him for a w 
of this character, which, however imperfect and 
incomplete as a whole, will be of great utility, 
‘and prove a valuable aid to others’ 

As an executive officer, he had been in medical 
charge of European and nativo artillery, of native 
cavalry, and of native infantry, bath of the Madras 















and Bombay armies; had been Stafi-Surgeon of 
Ali in the Dekhan, and Garrison-Sur- 
Be ry, in the Oeded Districts, In the 





administrative grade, from 1862 to 1870, he 
served ax Deputy Surgeon-General of the Burmah 
Diviaion Straits Settlements, southwards 
to Bingapore and the Andamans, ‘twice in the 
Ceded Districts, twice in the Myzore 
and for four years 
Foroo and. Hyderabad Contingent. While 06 
employed, he resided in or inspected at neasly a 
hundred of the cities, towns, and military can- 
tonments, some several times over; and from 
1871 to 1876 inclusive be was, as Surgeon-General, 
the Head of the Madras Medical Department. 

For many years he was Political Agent at the 
Gourtof the Newah of the Carnatic, aos Paymaster 
of Caruatic Stipends ; from 1858 to 1861, he was 
Commissioner for investigating the Debts of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, against whose estate 
claims for above a willfon sterling (Rs. 1,00.80,000) 
weremade. Hencted for a short timens Assietant 





ision, 





Eastern sul 


with the Hyderabad Subsidiary ‘ 


BALFOUR, EDWARD. 


Amay Master at the Madras Mint; and in the 
Military Finance Department of India he waa, at 


, Madras, Examiner of Medical Account 


Early in his service he had passed a8 Interpreter 
in the Hindustani language; be was for years 
employed as Persian and Hindustani Trandlator 
wo ent (1854 to 1861); and, as » Member 
of the Board of Examiners, he examined the civil 
officers in those tongues’ He obtained HH. 
the Nawab of the Carnatic'a consent to the 
establishment of the Madrassa-i- Azam (Azam 
being the takballus or literary title of that 
sovereign), and it still flourishes in Madras; and 
he induced the Mahomedan residenta of that city 
to establish the Madras Mahomedan Library, of 
which, in 1876, they elected him a life member. 

Tn 1850, his offer to the Government to form 
a museum in Madras was accepted, and be named 
it the Government Central Museum, He was its 
superintendent fill the year 1859, in which year 
the visitors rose to 552,407. In 1856 he com- 
menced the collection of animals which have 
formed the Madras Zoological Gardens, in the 
People’s Park. And in 1866 he instituted the 
Mysore Museum at Bangalore, the visitors to which 
in 1868 numbered 203,554, While superintendent 
of the former muecurm, be prepared and printed nine 
catalogues and eight reports on its mineral y 
geological, zoological, and economic collections. 

He was honorary Secretary to the Madras 
Ceutral Committeet for the’ Great Exhibition 
of 1851, for the Paris Exhibition of 1855, for 
the Madras Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857,’ and 
was a member of the Madras Committees for 

juent Exhibitions at Vienna and Paris, He 
lished @ volume of welections he had made 
‘the Persian and Hindustani 
quite a volume do luxe, lithogra 
Gaques, He translated aed publts 
Conquest’s Outlines of Midwifery, and paid for 
and printed translations of same in Tamil, Telogu, 
and Canarese. He translated and printed Gleig' 
Astronomy ia Hindustani, and also a diglot Hin 
stani and English Statistical Map of the World, 
‘which also was rendered and ptinted in Tamil 
jand Telugu, He contributed to current literature 
papera on the Migratory Tribes of India; on the 
Influence of Treea on the Climate of a Country, 
for which be reoeived the thauks of Government + 
on the Health of Soldiers: on the Crimes and 














| Disabilities for which the Native Soldiers of the 


‘Madraa Army were discharged the Service; on the 


‘ Amount of Education in Madras; on the Com- 


mercial Produeta of the Madras Presidency; on 
, the Mollusca, with the genera of Receut and Fusail 
Shells; on the Epidemic of Cholera at Thayet 

| Myo; on the Vegetables available for Europeans 
in Burinah; on the Typhoid Fever at Bangalore $ 
on the Ethnology of Hyderabad; on the Savitary 
Condition of Secunderabad ; and on the Sanitary 

of Trimulghery. He also published 

two editions of his Statistics of Cholera; two 

editions of the Localities in India exempt from 

Cholera; three editions of the Timber Trees, 

‘Timber, and Fancy Woods of India and of Eastern 

and Southern Asia; three editions of the Vydian 

and Hakim; two editions of Eminent Medical 

Meo. The Honourable the Court of Directors, 

HAM Seoretarics of State for India, the Govern- 

ment of India, the Government of Madras, the 

Medical, the Finance, the Sanitary and other 
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anthorities, noticed his work in favourable terms. 
‘When offering totakechatge of the Madras Museum, 
he had intimated: ‘I do not wish any remunera- 
tion of any kind; nor would I wish my offer 
to be considered a8 in any way hampering the 
Government in any arrangements they may in 
{ature wish to make ;' and the Court of Di 

in acknowledging this, said: ‘We have to ex- 
press our sense of the liberal and considerate 
terae in which Mr, Balfour offered to uadertake 
the charge.’ When about to quit India, the Hindu, 
Matomesen, and European community of Madras 
invited his attendance at a meeting, * publicly to 
record the high senee they entertained of those 
labours of your life, which, having in view the 
public good, have pre-emipently characterized your 
‘career, but alao to convey to you the expression 
of their regard and esteem for your private cha- 
yacter.’ And in the address then presented to 
hiu, he was asked to sit for his portrait, to be 
Plced in the Government Central Museum, and it 
quoted the words of the Mabowedan community, 
who mid, ‘The debt we owe him is one of the 
deepest gratitude, and his name will be cherished 
in our memories with the highest sense of esteem 
and respectful attention.’ While etill at the head 
of the medical d ent, H.M. the Queen be- 
stowed on him a Good Service Pension. 

The members of the Mahowedan Library, at 
& mesting af which the leading men of that rece 
and the heads of the European society were pre- 
sent, preeeuted him with an addresa in the Persian 
Junguage, gratefully acknowledging that he bad 
foanded the institution in 1851; and long after 
he had retired from the service, the members of 
the Apothecaries' Fund, their Widows and their 
Orphans, sent after him to England an address 
‘in gratefal recollection of the valuable services 
rendered by him in 1872” 

BALFOUR, Gewcrat Stk GEORGE, K. 
M.P., an officer of the Madras, and aiterw 
of the Royal, Artilery, 1626-1680. He served 
with the Malacos Field Force in 1832-83; as 
Brigade Major in the campaign against Kurnool 
in 1839, and was present at the battle of Zora- 
ore on the 18th October 1699 served as Staff 

fBicer of the Madras Forces in the war against 
China in 1840-1-2, and was present at the eapture 
of Chusan on the Sth July 1840; Canton, 25th 
May 1841; Amoy, 26th August 1841; Chuson, 
Jat October 1841 ; Chinghae, 10th October 1841; 
Ningpo, i3th October 1841; Ningpo, 10th March 
1842; Teekee, 15th March’ i842; Segaon, 15th 
March 1842 ; Chapoo, 18th May 1842; Woosung, 
16th June 1842; Shanghai, 19ta June 1842; 
Chin-keang-koo, 21st July 1842; Nankin, August 
1842; Yang-tse-kiang river, September 1842 ; and 
received the Chinese medal. ’ During the war he was 
Staff Officer of the Madras Forces; he waselected 
by the army Joint Agent for Captured Public Pro- 
Perty; he was Recewver of the Ransom payable 
‘under the treaty of Nankin, and he settled and paid 
‘the Hong debts due by the Chinese merchants. He 
‘was Consul at Shanghai for many years; was em- 
ployed as a Commiasioner to inquire into the Madras 

iblie Works Establishments. He was a member 
of the Military Board, which had control over every 
departmemt of the army except as to pay and dis- 
cipling, and whiok merged into tho ofies of In- 
spector-General of Ordaance and Magasines, which 
bo for several yearn. In 1860 he was 
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iy commissioned by the viceroy, Lord 
Rau ings (te inate into oa condit aan. of the 
ive and European troopa forming the garrison 
of Barmah ; but his laters labours fn nda, from 
1859 to 1862, were aa Chief of the Military Finance 
Department of India, Towards the beginning of 
1859 the last ombers of the mutiny were jst 
i out; peace had been restored, but 
with peace bad not come prosperity, for the 
British empire in India had been saved from the 
perils of revolt and rebellion, to be eotmpelled to 
struggle a second time for life against the dangers 
of bankruptcy, as the sepoys’ revolt had burdened 
India with a debt scarcely less to be dreaded 
than the dangers it bad escaped. The large 
powers which, during the emergency, had of 
nevessity been entrusted to departments, and to 
divisional and station officers, were still being 
exercised ; extra establishments no longer neces- 
sary were being kept up; contracts were bein, 
re ‘at war prices ; and, from the nature o 
the cireumstances, the army ‘was the chief souree 
of expense. At this juncture, Colonel Jameson 
of the Bombay army, Colonel Burn of the Bengal 
army, and Colonel Balfour, C.B., of the Madras 
Artillery, were formed into a commission on the 
military ‘establishmenta of the country. They 
first examined into thowe of Bombay (18th Jaly 
1859), then visited Madras, and finally reached 
Calcutta in the beginning of 1860, from which, 
before many months were over, Colonels Jameson 
and Burn Jeft in ill health, leaving to 0 
Balfour, early in 1860, the entire work. A 
Military. Finance Department for final contrat 
and aadit was then formed, of which be was 
appointed chief, and from that date the whole 
of his efforts were directed to bringing the army 
military establishments down to the peace scale. 
The numerical strength of the ary, sanctioned 
on the restoration of penes after the revolt, 
‘vos for Bengal, 138,095; for Madras, 65,125 
for Bombay, 39,270; or total of 207,490, of 
‘whom 71,121 were to be Enropeans, and 136,369 
tary charges of India were £11,500,000, andthe 
of India were £11,500,000, an 
Europea’ army bed been, lower. thar ia. any 
Year since 1816; but by the beginning of 1859 
this charge had risen to £21,000,000, when the 
Military Finance Commission was established, 
and the result of ite action became felt. ‘The 
military estimates for 1860-61, including the 
is Gepartment, were reduced to a trifle 
over £16,000,000, and in the following year, Mr. 
Laing, the financial member of the Supreme 
Council, intimated that the Military Finance De- 
partment had revised the estinates with great 
care, and they were stated at £12,850, 001 ), OF 
£2,479,000 lower than in 1860-61. Mr. Laing 
further added that £12,199,242 was the esti- 
mated east of the military oxtablishmonts aa fixed 
permanently for India, only that in the year 
1861-62, reduction of items costing £600,760 
‘ould not be completed. ‘The 1861-62 estimate, 
therefore, was to that amount higher than the 
i permanent expenditure, so that the 
‘fetal diminution from 1860-61 to 1861-62, in 
fhe cost of the army, was £3-320,000, Te was 
further ex] that the annt lit charges 
farther eProught down. to. twelve. milious “in 
Tadia and two millions in Britain. Mr. Laing, 
when submitting bis budget estimates, and ax: 
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1g the changes in operation, stated that the 
fature history of India would not be complete ‘with- 
out mentioning the successful labours of Colonel 
Balfour, Mr, Thurlow, private secretary to Lord 
Elgin, remarks (The Company and the Crown, pp. 
29,30), that when che Military Finance Department 
was established after the revolt of 1857, in order to 
enaure economy in military expenditure, ‘ General, 
‘then Colonel, Balfour was eelected for the sole con- 
‘trol of this department, under the personal autho- 
rity of LordCanning.’ ‘He was,’ adds Mr. Thurlow, 
“aman of obstinate ability, and was armed to the 
teeth with power and promize of au He 
conducted the work of pruning with 2 knowledge 
of detail only excewded by his zeal in execution.’ 
So early as 1861, Sir Charles Wood showed 
that the reductions ordered by the Government 
of India were expected to amount in the year 
1860-61 to £2,500,000, which, with those of the 
previous year, would make an estimated saving 
iu military expenditure alone of £6,000,000; 
and he added that if the reductions for 1861-62 
were equal to those of 1860-61, and the pro- 
duce of new taxes came up to the estimate, the 
expenditure and income of 1861-62 would be 
balanced. When the accounts were made, 
deficit of 1861-62 was only £50,678. To admit 
‘of an examivation of the resulta of Colonel Bal- 
four's labours, the following tabular statements 
‘are given, showing the increase and of 
the expenditure during his chiefship of the Military 
Finance Department 
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| 400,208 160 4. a. 408] Saar 
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7,545,318 | 44,639,924 
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2,007,008 























‘Military Charges. 
Yea, | Tutndin, | AtHone | Total 
1855-56 | £10,019,496 | #1,672,757 | #11,492,193 
1886-87 | 11,828,131 | 1,770,038 | 19,763,159 
‘rgb7-58 | 15,569,025 | 3.165.958 | 13,734,958 
yase-t9 | 21,080,068 | 4,368,856 | 25,449,804 
1850-60 909,307 |} 2,730,904 301 
isoo-at | 25,730,008 | 2,838,156 | 18,568,269 
‘1g6t-62 | 12,681,000 | 2507,504 | 16,189;404 
weo-63 | 32,764,325 | 2,198,496 | 24,802,751 
1963-64 | 12,697, 149,31 | 14,546,410 
ieee-85 | 13,404,467 | 2,280,010 | 15774486 
1965-66 | 14/360,388 | 2,462,882 | 16, 
1986-67 | 12,440,388 | 3,385,408 | 15,825,791 
ry expenditure 





in India rose to 21 and 20 millions in 1858-59 and 
1859-60, But from that year Colonel Balfour's 
isbours began tobe felt. The military ¢l were 

rednoed to £15,780,006 in 1860-61, to £13,681,900 
in 1861-62, and to £12,697,069in 1863-64. When 
the task was complete, the Government af India 
Dore testimony to the important services which 


the Minutes of Lord Canning, Sir Bi 


BALI. 


had resulted from hia labours. The viceroy of 
India, Lord Elgin, on Colonel Balfour's retarn 
to England, wrote, that s man who, right or 
sme, ‘saved the country several millions sterling, 
well merited some reward, After his return to 
Britain, he was in 1866 employed on the Recruit 
ing Commission in England, His voluminous 
and minute evidence before Lord Strathnairn’s 
Committee led to his nomination in 1867 as 
Assistant to the Controlier-in-Chicf at the War 
Ofice, 40 assist Sir Henry Storks in the reor- 
[ el of the W: fice Departmenta of 

tronl, He was employed there from January 
1868 to March 1871, and the result is shown by 
the estimates for store rates for the years prior 





+ The honour of C.B, waa bestowed forhis servioce 
in this department, and in 1872 he was elected M.P, 
for Kincardineshire.—Blartin's Statesman's Your 
Book, 1864 to 1869; Thurlow's Company and the 
Crown, pp. 29, 80; West's Sir Charles Wood's 
ddminatatien, London, 1867 Home New Phe 
February 1869, p. 8 fadras Army ist 

& te Frere, 1th 
March 1862, of the Honourable S. Laing and Sir 
Cecil Beadon, 7th April 1862, of Sir E. Napier, 
80h Arrit 1862, and, Jarl of ign and Rincon 
dine, 0th April 1862; Records of the India 


Oo 
A SicHaR, Hixp. Russian leather. 
BALHALA, els ated Rashtrakuta, a dynanty 
ing to 

















who ruled at Malked in the Dekban. 

Eilon an anctent Syvasty and King'Jora enticed 

by the merchant Suliman. The Balhara seem to 

nt the Balabhi sorerelgma of Balabhipura, 

who were succeeded by the Balla princes of Anhal- 

ware Pattun. Their territories included the 
country of Lata, or Larike, on the gulf of Cambay, 
‘Aocording to Golonel Tod Car, Bp 147-48), 


Balhara wes a title assumed 
tovereigos of Saurashtra. He says the earliest of 
the tribes which conquered a settlement in the 
peninsula of Saurasbtra was the Balla, by some 
‘anthorities stated to be a branch of the great Indu. 
vansa, and hence termed Balika-putra, and enid 
to have been originally from Balika-dea, or Balkh, 
the Bactria of the Greeks, The chief of Dhank is 
4 Balla. ‘The Balla pay adoration almost excla- 
sively to the aun, and it is only in Saurashtra that 
temples to this’ orb abound. So thet. religion, 
taditon ‘as Teganda their dewcent, ead personal 
appearance, all indicate an Indo-Scythie origin 
for this race; and in order to conceal their barba- 
rian ‘('blechs) extraction, the fable of their birth 
from Rama may have been devieed. The city 
of Balabhi, written Wulleh in the maps, and now 
an ineoneiderable village, was snid to be 12 coa, 
or 15 miles in circumference, There is s sun-temple 
at Baroda, dedicated to Surya Narayana; and in 
Col, Tod's time it was the object of worship of the 
Prime minister of the Guicowar, who was of the 
Parvo caste, descended fram the ancieat Guebr. 
There ie also 8 aun-temple at Benares. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rdward Thomas, Balbara and Bala-Rai 
of the sea-going Arabs waa a dialectal change from 
‘ars Rai the great king or lord pararoount for the 
-—E, Thomas; Yule, Cathoy, i 183, 
SMIALT Sao called Mahabali, king of Mabn-bali- 


by the ‘successive 





‘pura. He was the ton of Virochana, son of 


BALL 


Prablada, son of Hirsnya Kasipu. His wife was 
‘YVindhyavali.—Dowsen. 
all peninsular India and in 
Coglon, in the religious rites of the ‘means 
sacrifice performed to local deities, to earth and 
air deities, to evil spirits, to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, and to the Hindu deities Siva, Vishnu, 
their consorts and incarnations. Bati is the word 
used in Ceylon to express the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. The victim sacrificed is generally 
a cock; and the Baliya are clay images supposed 
to represent the controlling planet of the indi- 
vidual, and are destroyed at the conclusion of 
Bali ceremonies. Bali, Bali Akbi, Bali-Dan, and 
Rabta-Bali, are the names for the sacrifice offer- 
ings of flowers, animals, aud other articles offered 
to av idol; also of the food offered to created 
beinga, in small quantities thrown up into the air. 
Jn Canara, a woman by eating of Bali-akhi food 
‘agsumes the profeseion of a prostitute, The gifts 
to Vishnu are milk, coooa-niite, or dough images, 
rice, flowers, curda, and fruits; bat to Siva and 
Durga are goats, sheep, and buffaloes, the heads 
‘of which, after being cut off, are given to the 
jari, and the carcases to the inferior castes. 
This rite ie often practised in times of severe 
epidemics— Wilson. See Sacrifices. 

BALI, an island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
is feudatory to the Dutch, Bali and the adjoi 
island of mbok in 1881 had @ poy of 
80,498, viz, 78,187 natives, 207 Arabs, 403 lene, 
and 84 Europeans. The Balinese entertain great 
aversion to a maritime life, and are more rarely 
to be met with at the European ports than the 
natives of the other islands to the eastward, 
‘They are fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, 
and more energetic in their dispositions, than the 
Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear o 
great resemblance to the natives of Siam, from 
‘whom it is probable that they are 
The entire population of Bali profess a degraded 
form of the tind religion, and the burning of 
widows amongst them waa carried to an extent 
never known even in continental India, The 
slaves of a great man were also consumed upon his 
funeral pile; and when the immense annual logs of 
Mie prodused by these frightful practices ia con- 
sidered, it is surprising that the island possesses 
so large a population, Other widows burn them- 
selves or are despatched with a kris. Keppell men- 
tions that Bali is the only island, however, in the 
whole Archipelago where the two gteat forms in 
the Indian religions—the Brahmanical and the 
Buddhist—exist together undisturbed. The Bal- 
inese are a comparatively civilised race, and very 
jealous of the encroachments of their powerfal 
neighbours. Bali island has inland freshwater 
lakes or reservoirs situated several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Bali, Borneo, Java, 
Timor, the Philippines, the Moluccas, and New 
Gninea possess alniost similar climates, but there 
re great differences in their animal productions. 
In Bali, birds are the barbet, iruit-thrash, sod 
‘wood, , In Lombok, the eockatoo, honey- 
‘sucker, and brash turkey. In Java and Borneo are 
many kinds of monkeys, wild cata, deer, civets, and 
many varieties of equirrela. In the Celebes and 
Moluccas, the prehensile-tailed ouscus is the only 
‘terrestrial animal seen, except pigeand deer. The 
natural productions of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra 
have a considerable resemblance. Sumatra has 






























BALKE. 


the Indian elephant, the tapir, and rhinoosros ; 
Borneo has the same elephant and tapir; one of 
the Javan rhinoceros is different, but ‘another 
occars in Asia, and the smaller ‘mammals are 

ly the same in the three islands. The 
fauna of Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and 
this diference continues io the south, the line of 
seperation passivg between Bali and Lombok, 
though these two islands are only 15 miles apart. 
Bali women, like the Burmese, attend to the sell- 
ing of goods and merchandise, The Balinese 
tongue, with ita ceremonial dialect and sacred 
language, is one of the most improved languages 
of the Archipelago. Bali and Lombok form one 
of the residences of Netherland India; and treaties 
have been formed with several neighbouring uative 
princes, of Badong, Beliling, Den-Pasar, Karan 
Assam, Klong-Koug, Jombok, and Taboekan, 
Bikmore; Eart, Keppel's Ind, Arch. ji. pp. 143, 
386, 989; Almanac. 

BALIGH. Aras, Mature, adult of age, Na- 
daligh, not grown up. 

BALI-PATI, in the Panjab, earrings worn by 
both sexes of Hindus. 

BALI-PRATIPADA, a Hindu festival in oom- 
memoration of king Bali being sent to Patala, 
held about the last days of October. Tt seems to 
relate to some war amongst the ancient races of 8. 








jing India. In Coorg called Bati-payda, 


BALIPURA, the Palibrotha of the Greeks, eup- 
to be the same with the city of Rajagriba, 

BALISHT. Hinp, A span. 

BALISTES, the file fish of the Soath Seas, 

BALIYOUS, « term in the Turkish and Persian 
dominions {oF ooomular fonetionary. | Te, is 
supposed that it is origin: ‘enetian, possil 
fone the Gresk basen a 

BALJA. Ten. A lange tribe of Sadra Hindus, 
scattered through Telinguna, A few of them are 


nded. foot-koldiers, but the majority are occupied in 


cultural labour. .A Balja man is Balja-vadu ; 
ural, Bajarwanla. 

BALJAWAR, one day's journey north of the 
Oxus, has a rich’ lead mine, and in its immediate 
vicinity is a large hill, called the Koh-i-Meeriah, 
from which is extracted coal of a good quality, 
and used as fuel by the inhabitants of the neigh? 
bourhood. Bilk is produced in abundance, and 
could be cultivated to an almost indofinite extent. 
‘The vale of the Oxus seems peculiarly adapted to 
this produce, and the best specimens come from 
Kovbedian and Hazrat Imam, on ite north and 
south bank. The silk of Bokbara is spoken of as 
being still better—Papers, Afghanistan, p. 186. 

BALKAN, two low renges of hills on the E. 
coast of the Caspian, about lat. 89° $0" N., and. 
long. 54° 80’ E., rising 8000 feet above the nea 5 
gems are said to be found.—Collett, Khiva, 

BALKASH, a lake of Central India. 

BALKEES, who eucceeded her father Hodhad. 
in Yemen, was properly named Balkema or Yall- 
ama. Her existence has given rise to numerous 
fables, and amongst others that she was the 
queen of Sheba, who married Solomon. This 
Balkees, owever, lived about the commencement 
of the Christian era, and ehe repaired or consoli- 
dated the dam of Mareb.—Playfair. Seo Saba, 

‘BALK, in lat. 36° 48' N., is a town of Afghan. 
‘Turkestan, $57 miles N.W. from Kgbu!, 120 miles 
W. of Kundus, $70 miles NE. of Herat. The 
province of Balkh is bounded on the N.E. by the 
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BALKO-BANS. 


Orns, E. by Kunduz, W. by Khorasan, and S.W. 
hy the mountains of Hazara and the atate of 
Matmana. To the BE. tbe country is cold and 
‘mountainous; but the N.W. parts of it are fiat, 
sandy, and exceedingly hot in the summer. It is 
tolerably well peopled by Uzbak, Afghan, Mongol, 
Turk, and Tanjet or Tajak, who partly dwell in 
villages, and partly roam with their flocks in 
cearch of pasturage. The Uzbak are simplo, 
honest, and humane; but the Tanjet are a corrupt 
and dimolute race of men, addicted to vices. They 
have a few Jews and Hindus; the new town has 
10,000 Afghans, and 5000 Kapchak, and somo 
‘Uzbsk. The city of Balkh is regarded by the 
Pereians as the ‘anoient source of religion aod 
polite education. The ruins of the old city are 
in a circuit of 20 miles around. Moororoft and 
Gutbrie are buried outside the city, but Moor- 
croft died at Andkbui, In 1850 it fell ander 
Afghan rule, There are many aqueducts, and 
the country is fertile. By Asiatica, Balkh is 
named Amv-]-Balid, the Mother of Cities. It 
ig said to have beea built by Kaiamurz of Persia, 
also by the philosopher Zoroaster. It was con- 
quered by Alexander, and included in Bactria. 
Balkh stands on @ plain about six miles from 
the hills, . Its climate is very insalabriovs. It 
in well irrigated by means of uquedacta from the 
river, It is built on a gentle slope which sinks 
towarde the Oxus, about 1800 feet above the sen. 
Te has repeatedly’ went out conquerors, and been 
conquered, Arsaces t. is described by some as & 
native of Sogd, by others as of Bi 
Mores of Chorene as of Balkh ; and Moses 
that the dynasty was called Balkhavensis or 
Pahlavian. It was one of the fincet cities of Asia, 








natil Chenghiz Khan and Timur almost razed it to sides 


the ground on several oocasions. In Polo's time 
it still preserved some signs of its former magnifi- 
cones. Nadir Shah, in 1786, conquered Balkb 
and Kunduz, After his death, these provinces 
passed, under the Daurani monarchy, into the pos- 
session of the Afghans, until, in 1820, Shab Murad 
of Kunduz asserted his independence. After that 
date they formed part of the state of Bokbara, but 
Afghanistan once more asserted her supremacy 
over them, Bokhara becsme confined to the 
northern bank of the Oxus, and Afgbanistan ex- 
tended its rule north of the Hindu Kush, from 
Maimuna on the west to Kunduz and Badathshan 
on the enat-—Veamtery, Bokkara, p. 340; Kinneir's 
Geog. Memoir, p. 187; Chatfieli’s Hindustan, p. 31; 
Bactireg. 9, 1925 Bellew, 2005 Baruady's Kiva; 
Kotenko's Central Asia. 

BALKO-BANS, Brxa. Dendrocalamasbalcooa. 

BALLA, a supposed Sesthic race formerly 
ruling in Sanrashtra; one of the Rajcula race. 
‘The byrd or ‘ blessing’ of the bard is, ‘Tatts Mul- 
tan-ka Rao,’ indicative of their original abodes on 
the Indus. They lay claim, however, to descent 
from the Suryavanai, and maintain that their great 
ancestor, Balla or Bappa, was the offspring of 
Sava, the eldest son of Ram; that their first 
settlement in Saurashtra was at the ancient 
Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy 
Pattun; and that, in conquering the country 
alacant, they termed it Baleakbetes (their capital 











‘bhipura), and assumed the title of Bala Rai. deva 


Here they claim identity with the Gehlot race of 
‘Mewar, which long held power in Saurashtra. 
Before’ the Gehlot adopted the worship of Siva 


pattah of 
Sb ath 


BALLAPOORA. 


Makadeo, which period is indicated in their annala, 
the chief object of their adoration was the sun. 
‘The Baila on the continent of Saurashtra, how- 
ever, assert their origin to be Induvansa, and 
that’ they are the Balika-putra who were the 
ancient Jords of Aror on the Indus. The Katti 

claim descent irom the Balla, an addi- 
tional of northern origin, and strengthe 
ening their right to the epithet of the barda, 
“Lords of Multan and Tatta’ The Balla were 
of sufficient consequenoe in the 19th century to 
make incursions on Mewar; and the first exploit 
of the celebrated rana Hamir, was his killing the 
Balla chieftain of Choteela. The chief of Dhank 
is a Balla, and the tribe yet preserves importance 
in the Peninsula—Tod's Rajasthan, i 42, ii 112. 

BALLABI. A principality was founded at 
Ballabi in Gujernt in the middle of the second 
geatury of the Chriation era (A.D. 144), by Kanak 
Sena, an emigrant of the Solar race, which reigoed 
in Oudh. They were driven ont af their capital, 
a.b. 524, under Siliditya 1, by an army whorn 
Colone) Tod thinks were Parthians, and whom Mr. 
Wathen suggests wereIndo-Bactrians ; aud Elphin- 
stone supposes they may have been Persians of 
the Saesanian race. The prinoea of that famil 
emigrated again from Gujerat, and at len 
founded the kingdom of Mewar, which still sub- 
sista. Ballabi is supposed to be the Byzantium of 
Ptolemy. In one inscription, Dhrava Sena is 
described as a follower of Bhagavata, and Dhara- 
the mn; all the rest worship Siva.— 

211, 212. 

or Ballati. Husp. Of the 
community of India, the shepherd who dri 0 
village to the common pasturage, and, be~ 
hin seerano, has some trifling reward from 
eve . Tt 8 eBpeci luty to = 
Font cattle trespassce In. Central Todia, “the 
vilage boundary servant.—Rajarthan, ii. p. 596. 

BALLAM or Vallam, the great cance of Ceylon, 
usually made from the angely, Artocarpus integri- 
folia, or Abir-suta. See Boat. 

BALLAPOORA. In Mysore, two towns of this 
name, Chikka and Dodda Ballapoora, about 14 
miles apart, of great importance until reduced by 
Hyder Ali.’ Chikka Bailapoora ia very healthy. 
Several families of the Morasu Wakkeliga are in 
this part of the country; the women amputate two 
fingers of the right hand, The nect is said to be a 
subdivision of the Morasa Wakkal. Every woman 
of the sect, previous to piercing the ears of her 
eldest daughter, preparatory to her being be- 
trothed in marriage, must necemarily undergo 
this mutilation, which is performed by the black- 
mith of the village for a regulated foe, by & 
eurgical process sufficiently rude. ‘The fingers are 
placed on a block, the blacksmith places a chisel 
‘over the articulation of the joints, and chops them 
Off at single blow. "The story related by Wilke 

origin ig strange practice, is that a 
Rakshass (giant) named Vrika, by = course of 
austere devotion to Mahadeva, obtained from bim 
the promise of whatever boon he should ask. 
The isa accordingly demanded that every 
person on whose head he placed his right band, 
should inatantly be reducad to ashes; and Maha- 

conferred the boon, without suspicion of the 
purpose for which it was designed. The Rekshasa 
uo sooner found himself possessed of this formid- 
able power, than he attempted to use it for the 
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BALLER. BALMUSJ. 


destruction of his benefactar. Mahadeva fled; countries the village authorities are still ruling. 
the giant pursued, and followed the fugitive so They greatly vary in number and in duties; but 
closely as to chase bim into a thick grove. His there are affice-holders who claim to be descend- 
parsuer inquired of a husbandman at work in an ante of the persons who first settled, a thousand 
adjoining field whether he had seen the fugitive, years ago and more, in the villages they now 
aod what direction he bad taken, ‘The mans fear. fold, and eimilar is’ to be’ found’ amongst the 
fal of the future resentment of Mahadeva, and Reddi and Gande of the south and east. It is 
equally alarmed for the present vengeance of the this that preserves the Indian villages from the 
giant, answered aloud that he had seen no one, changes which would otherwise have occurred 
but pointed to the place of concealment. In this' from the irruptions of the many conquering races. 
extremity Vishou descended in the form of a’ Amongst the Mabratta, office-bearema are known 
heautiful girl, to the rescue of Mahadeva. The as Balute or Alute; amongst the Canarese, am 
Rakehasa became instantly ennmoured; the dameel Ayakerru, Ayagarra, or Ayangendiu, 
‘was of pure Brahmanic origin, and might not be Head officer, Potail, Reddi, Ganda; assistant 
approached by the unclean giant. By degreeashe do., Changala; accountant, or Kalkarni; district 
appeared to relent, and, as a previous condition to do., Despandi; Chaudari, convener of trates; the 
farther advances, enjoined the performance of the money-changer, assayer, gold and silver swith, ia 
Sandya, a ceremony in which the right hand is Potadar; the barber, Nhawi or Nai; wasberman, 
successively applied to the breast, to the crown of Parit, Dhobi; temple servant or Gurao; carpen- 
the head, and to other parts of the body. The ter or Sutar; potter or Kumhar ; gatekeeper or 
. thinking only of love, and forgetful of watchman, usually a Parish or Mhar, Mange 
the powers of his right hand, performed the Remusi or Bbil, called eckar, veskar, tallari 
Sandya, and was himself reduced to ashes, Maha- waterman, do., do., do.; astrologer or Jost; shoe 
deva now issued from his place of concealment, maker or Ming: Bhat or bard; Maulann or 
And, afler the proper acknowledgment for his de- Mulla, « Mabomotian priest end otters 
liverance, proceeded to discuss the guilt of the The Mabratta village head, the potail, is also 
treacherons husbandman, and, 2s punishment for the civil magistrate, and scttles petty civil matters 
his crime, determined to deprive him of the finger to the extent of two maunde of grain, or four 
with which he had pointed out the hiding-place. or six rupees, and sends higher claims to the 
‘The man’s wife, who had just arrived at the field tahsilder. In criminal matters he is only the 
with his food, hearing this sentence, threw herself police, and sends all to the Amin. In lien of pay 
at the feet of Mahadeva, She represented the for the above services, the potail is allowed from 
certain ruin of the family if her husband should be 25 to 50 bighss of land rent-free, the land tax 
disabled for some mouths from performing the being about 3 or 4 rupees the bigha. For the 
labours of the farm, and besought the deity to cultivation of his rent-free lands two or four bul- 
accept two of her fingers instead of one from her locks would be needed, because from 10 to 16 
hnsband, Mahadeva, pleased with so sincere a bighas, according as the rains are heavy or light, 
proof of conjugal affection, accepted the exchange, are all that a pair of ballocks ean get over. Thete 
and ordained that her fernale posterity should are sometimes two or four potails in a village, net 
racrifice two fingers at his temple as 8 memorial of always of the same caste ; Er instance, the vill: 
the transaction. © ‘The practios ia accordingly con- ef Khanpur, Zillah of Nandair, has four potails, 
fined to the supposed descendants of this woman, two Mahratta, a Canarese-apeaking linguet, an 
‘There are about two thousand families who follow a Kulkargah ; and there are a few Brabman and 
this auperstition in Mysore, Peraonal mutilation Mahomedan and Pariah potails, but a Christina 
in forbidden now by law, but the people prefer to potail is uoknown-—-IWilsn's Glossary. 
endure punishment rather than not follow this BALLOTA NIGRA. J¥. Black horehound ia 
ancient custom. the Balloté of Dioscorides, and the Ballota of Pliny. 
BALLER, a fine-grained wood of a good colour, B. Hispanica, Linx. hes been introduced into 
grown on the island of Banca —Cowrt, p. 134.” India. B. Distichn, Zinn, and B. Mauritiana, 
BALLET-WOOD, a timber of the Andamans, Person, are syns, of Anisoweles ovate, 12. Brown, 
of great transverse sirength. BALM, a name applicd to several planta and 
BALLOON VINE. Cardiospermum helicaca- vegetable products. Melissa officinalis of the Sof 






























am. Europe ia the Arabian or common balm ; Cala~ 
BALLOOT. Pers. Galls, gall-nuta, mintha nepetha is field balm ; and ©. officinalis 
BALLURA, the name given by the people to is the mountain balm. All these are natives of 


the caves known as Ellora; also called Yerula. Great Britain, and only one M. officinalis is known 

BALLOTA, village municipality ; also the indi- in India. The resin called balm of Gilead, noted 
viduals composing it. In Hrndustan and Bengel, in Scriptare, is obtained from incisions in tho bark 
the republic or village system bas been greatly of the Balsamodendron Gtleadense, which is a 
disturbed by the repeated inroads and conquests of synonym of B. opobalsamum ; and this resinous 
foreign races, and the long period of ‘Matomedan roduet is also known aa balm of Mecca. But in 
rule, and there the village officers and servants are Bitain the plant known 8s balm of Gilead is the 
Jess completa. But even there the headman and Abies balsames. M. officinalis is alluded to in 
the accountant are almost invariably retained, and Genesis xxxvii. 25, aliii, 11; Joremiah viii, 22, 
some of the other officers and servants are also to xlvi. 11, and li. 8; and in Faokiel xxvii.17. 16 
be found, and in most instances the offices ate is pot herb; the tops and leaves are used 
hereditary, ara capable af being mortgaged or in cookery, and when dry, as ten; raised from 
sold, are paid by recognised fees and faisites, seed cuttings, ete. Like ali pot herbs, it should 
by allotments of grain at the time of harvest, or be cut, to dry, when in flower, and dried in the 
sometimes by portiona of Jand held rent-free or at shade.—Ja j Ainslie; Hogg, Veg. King, 
a low quit-rent. Inthe Canarese and Mahratts BALM! Pax. Daucus carota. 
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BALNA. 


BALNA. Mane. A woman's name, meaning 
Kittle one. 

BAL-NATH, the deity worshipped by the Saura 
races in Gujerat, identical with the Syrian Bal. 
‘The Bal-dan, or sacrifice of the bull to Bal-natb, 
is on record, though now discontinued amongst 
the Hindus. ' A ting was dug up at the Fort Hill, 
Montrose, which Colonel Tod considered to bear 
the syinbol of the sun-god Bal-nath ; around it is 
wreathed a serpent. Balnath, a hill in the Panjab, 
the most commanding object within fifty miles 
the Hydaspes.—Tod's Travels, p, 49. 

BALO.. Jay, Lac. 

BALOGHIA LUCIDA, End. A middie 
sized tree of E. Austrilia, A beautiful and 
indelible pigment issues from the wounds in the 
dark,—1', Muller. 

BALOLO, 4 name of Skardo. 

BALOO. 'Saxsx. Sandy. Baloo-desa would 
be, in the Persian Regist'han, or desert, very 
applicable to Arabia Deserta. 

A-LOO-LET. Burst. Paratrophia digitata, 

BALOR, the name applied to Balti 
Dani race.” Fossils are found in the Balor hills, 

BALPUR-SIVA, or Siva of the city of Bal, a 
small temple visited by Colonel Tod. In front of 
the mythic emblem of the god was Nandi, the 
‘vahan or courser, the bull in brass, at one time 
apparently the sole object of worship of the Saura 
peninsula —Trarels, p. 54. 

BAL-RAKSHA | Bixp. Guapbalium, sp. 

BALSAM, flowering planta of the genus Im- 
patiens, of which numerous species occur in India 
and Ohina. Towards the close of the rains, the 











whole of the Western Ghats of India, the Syhadri Qedrus 


Tange, are covered with the balsam, the valves of 
the ripe fruit opening at the slightest touch and 
expelling their seed. from which peculiarity the 
term Impatiens bas been given to the genus. Tt 
is a pretty sight to see the hills for miles clothed 
with flowering balsams. Balsams, on the Khaesya 
hills, are next in relative abundance (about 2 to 5) 
to the orchids, both tropical and temperate kinds, 
of: grest beanty and variety in colour, form, and 
size of blossom. ‘The common garden balsam, in 
ita double state, bas long been an object of cul 
vation, It not only has a tendency to vacy with 
double flowers, but has also the power of con- 
tinuing to produce them when renewed from 
seeds. To secure fine balsams, suve the seed with 
Great care from the finest and most double flowers 
only, throwing away all whole coloured and single 
Blossoms. Balsams require to be sown thinly in 
& box or seed-pan. After the plants are 2 or $ 
inches high, they should be transplanted out singly 
in well-manured soil ; if to be grown in pots, they 
should be put in small-sized oues at first, and 
re-potted into larger when requisite, which will 
be when the emall pots are filled with roota. 
Tue soll best adapted for eultare is, two parte 
strong loum approaching ip appearance to bri 
earth, aud two parta well decayed manure, with a 
little lime, which will aid in preventing mildew, 60 
destructive to the baleam ; the pots should be well 
drained, and the plauta most never be 

in watering —Hovk. Him. Jour.; Riddells Gar- 
dening; Voigt. See Impatiens. 

BALSAM, the balsem of the Dntch, baume of 
the French, ‘balanmo of the Italian and Spanis 
sccording to Calmet, is supposed to be derived 
from Baal-shemen, royal oil. The term designates 








of Indies and 


BALSAMODENDRON. 


the products of several planta, some of them of the 
S. and E. of Asis, bat others foreign to these 
regions, as Brazilian elemi, called also Acouchi 
balsam, @ resin obtained from the Icies hetero- 
phylla, Balsam apple is the fruit of the Momor- 
ica of Syria, and is applied to wounds. Carpathian 
baleam, from two species of pine. Copalma balsam 
is from the Liquidambar styracifiun. Hungery al- 
sam is from the Pinus mugho. Balsam of copaiba 
is from several species of Copaifera of the Went 
i Sgerdontitaeg Balsam of ran is 
supposed to be got from the ‘mum Perui-~ 
forum of Central America, and one white talsama 
of commerce is made from it; but white balsam, 
‘or myzrh seed, or quinquiuo, is alzo obtained from 
the M, pubescens, jgams of copaiba, Pera, 
and elemi are used medicinally. Canada turpen- 
tine or Canada balsam is obtained from the Abies 
balsamea in Canada. Betweon the bark and the 
wood of the trunks and branches of these trees 
are vesicles containing the oleo-resin, which exudes 
when they are broken. Canada balsam is much 
used by varnich makers in the manufacture of 
some of the most tr: rent varnishes, It ie 
also extensively employed by opticians ax a cement. 
To Balsamodendron opobalsamum, M. Kunth 
more eularly refers the Balessan of Bruce. 
The its in the 8. and E. of Asia which yield 
balsamic products are as under :— 

















Amyris commiphorn. Holigarna longifolia, 
Bidamodenden Glend- Liquidansber Siting, 2 
> orientale, Miz, 
v» , opobalsamutm, Melaisuca minor, D, 
Buchanania latifolia, jorshens usitatioa, 
dine wodier. 
Pinus exoelaa, 





» jana, Brandis. 


+ longifotins, 
Rhus verniciferum, D. C, 
Sethia Indies, D. 6. 
Stagmaria vernicifine, 
Teotona grandis, S. 





Iwvis, Harm. 
turbinatus, Gert, 


Balsam of Pert, Balaamum Peruvianum. ‘The 
tree, Myrospermum peruiferum, is a native of 
Central America, from whence, formerly, the 
baleam was forwarded to Peru for re-exportation 
to Spain. The drug is obtained by beating and 
charring the bark, so as to promote the flow of 
the resin, which is collected by the application of 
rags to the injured portions of the trunk, It is a 
resinous fluid, and is imported into India ap a 
surgical application. Balsam of Tolu; Baume de 
tolu, Fr; Tolutanischer Balsam, Grx.; Baleamo 
de Tolu, Se. The source of the balsam of Tolu is 
imy iy known. 

;ALSAMODENDRON, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Barseraces, Kih., B. Berryanum, 
B. Roxburghii, and B, Agallochum, occur in India. 
Dr. Stocks, under B, Roxburghii, Arnott, woiten 
\ amyris commiphora, Rozb., A. 1 Hort, 
Beng. Balsamodendton agallocha, Voigt, Hort. 
‘Sub,, B. Roxburghii, Arnott, Commiphora Mada- 
gascarensis, Lindl. Flor. Med., and a species of 
Protinm, W.and A.; and he describes bis species 
as growing in Arabia, Sind, Decsa, Marwar, the 
Dekhan, Aurangabad,” N. India, Sithet, Aseam, 
and the Garo hills, B.Katof is mentioned by 
Forakal. B, pubescens, Stocks, is a small tree, 
called Buco by the Baluch, native of Sind, much 
rosembling the Googul tree.’ Ita young shoots are 
fragrant.—Dr. J. E. Stocks. 
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BALSAMODENDRON AGALLOCHA. 


‘Anyris agallocha, Roxb. ‘ensis, Jack. 
_ commiphars, Roz). 
Googul-Gubdee, . Hip. | Googala, Sansx., Hmep, 


This amall tree grows to the east aud north- 
east of Bengal, in Silhet, Assam, and the Garo 
Bille, glo in the Conire Provinces end Panjats 
Dr. Royle supposes this to produce the gum 
‘delliam of commeree, and perhaps of Dioscorides; 
but b'delliam is got'alao from B, Mukul and B. 
‘Afrieanum. The whole plant, while growing, is 





considerably odoriferous, particularly when any &: 


ia broken or bruised, and diffuscs a gratefal 
ragrance, like that of the finest myrth, to a con- 
siderable distance around. ‘Timber worthless, from 
the rapidity with which white ants devour it, It 
burns brightly, and makes excellent torches — 
Voigt; Roxb, ; Fl, Andh.; Pearson; Jacob. 
BALSAMODENDRON BERRYI. Ara. 
Protium Gileadens 
Amyiis Gilead a 





Bolsa, 


, Exc. 
Koughan balsam, 


BAR, 
Hiyo., yp of Me 
PE ee Rover, 
A large shrub or ewall tree, a mative of Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and all over the Madras Presidency. 
It forms an excellent and the whole tree 
has a grateful fragrance. M. Fee ascribes to this 
treo distinct products, —balsam of Mecca, 
wood called xylobaleamum, and fruits termed 
carpobalasum. ‘Tradition is rich in anecdotes 
relative to the origin of its balsam. The Mabo- 
medans affirm that it sprang from the blood of 
the slain in Mahomed’s conflict with the tribe of 
Harb, and that the propbet ned the balsam for 
the resuscitation of the dead. It ia much used in 
medicine by the hakims as a stimulant, tonic, 
and somewhat astringent remedy, and’ as an 
external application to indolent sores. It is also 
employed as o perfume and eoemetie. A mixture 
of this balsam is made by rubbing together 8 
gunces of acacia gum on white muslin, and 2 
drachms of Mecca balsam. It is much prized by 
the Mahomedan physicians as tonic etiuulant, 
in doses of half to one ounce three times daily.— 
Beng. Phar. p. 875; O'Sh. p. 285; Bedi, Fl, Sylv. 
BALSAMODENDRON EHRENBERG, Berg., 
yields myreh resin. B, mukul, Hooker, yields 
‘the b’dellium resin. 
BALSAMODENDRON GILEADENSE. Kunth. 
Akuila, . ARAB. | Roughan balsam, Hyp. 

















Baleman, Uda-Balesan, '. Peas. 
Balm of i-Balessan, 
ty of Meoea, . 





‘This plant of Arabia is supposed to be one of 
thoae that produce the balm of Gilead, the balm 
of Scripture, and baleamon of Theophrastus and 
Dioacorides.— Birdwood, pp. 20, 21. 

BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA. Neee. 
‘Murr, Morr, . . AnAB | 
Bola, Bol, . . BK. Tau. 

A native of Yemen; is a small tree with a 
whitish grey bark, with rongh abortive branches, 
terminating in spines. It yields the myrrh of 
commerce; the juice exudes’ spontaneously, and 
hardens on the bark. It contains gum and resin, 
sot ea a atimulant expectorant, and is used in 
Bronchitis, aathma, and diseases of women ; also 
a# an external application to ulcers and sore 
thresta, aphthw and spongy gums; by hakims it 
i employed in chronic coughs, induration of the 
liver, intestinal worms, and amenorrhea. It is 


BALTL 


said to canse abortion, Birdwood, p.20; Powell's 
Handbook, i. p. 33%, 
BALSAMODENDRON ROXBURGHIL. Arn. 


. Sgallocha, Hort., Beng, 

Protivm Roxberghianuin, W. and A, 
‘Commiphora Madagascarcnsis, Lind, O'Sh. 
Balsemodendron aig. 








Afgatun, Hiren, 
» Baucex. 

Kast Indian myrrh, Exc. Pins, 

Bidelium, . . .. Sina. 

Re ace e eGR TaN. 

Madiaxer of Dicscorides.  Googulu, . . |. . Tn, 


"A small tree 4 to 6 feet high. It grows in 
Arabia, Sind, Decsa, Marwar, Aurangabad, the 
Dekhan, N. India, Suhet, Assam, Garo hills, Ib 
produces a valuable gum-resin, met with in all the 
bazars of India, and said to constitute the bulk of 
the article exported from Bengal as East Indian 
myrrh. Royle considers the Googul identical 
with the B'dellium of commerce, and be ingeniously 
traces in Budlyoon and Madelkon (the Greek 
synonyms of Googul) the A aariov and jeadsrxor 
of Dioscorides. ‘The medicinal properties of B'del- 
lium are exactly like those of myrrh, and it ia 
much cheaper, Dr. Ainslie desoribes the gum- 
resin as scmi-pellucid, yellowish or brown, in~ 
odorous, and brittle, softening between the fingers; 
in apperrance not unlike myrch, of bitteriah tuste, 
and rather strong smell. He ‘stntes that it wae 
then all brought from Arabia and Persia, where 
the tree is called Deracht-i-muql.— 287 5 
Ain p. 29 5 Royle, p77; Birdwood p. 21 ; Dr 
TF. B, Stocks. 

BAL SANTOSH, lit., child satisfying; Hindu 
who ask alms by calling thera words. 

AL TAR. x. Borassus Aabelliformia, 
BALI, a district of Central Asia, in long, 75° 
E,, and lat, 35° N. Balti extends from the con- 

‘of Ladakh westward to the great bond of the 
Indus. Tthes Dras and Hasora on its south, and 
the Kouenlun or Mastagh on the north. ‘The bed 
of the Indus at Toltiis 7500 fect; at Iskardo, the 
capital, 7000 ; at Rondu, 6200; at the great bend, 
about 5000; ’and the menn height of ite villages 
above the sea is about 7000 feet. Its chicf town 
of Skardo is 7255 feet above the sea, and Khapala 
is 8285 feet above the sea, Belti, or Bulti Yul, is 
called Palolo or Bator by the Dards, and Nang 
Kod by the Tibetans ; and the country is frequently. 
called Skardo or Kardo or Iskardo from the 
name of ite well-known fort and capital. Skardo 
is called by the Lamas of Ladakh, Skarma-m Do, 
meaning the enclosed place or the starry place. 
The racuntains which surround the Iekardo plain 
rise at once with great abruptness, and are vely 
steepand bare. Balti proper 182 smnail table-land, 
and, with that of Deotaa, is about 60 miles lorg 














Sanex. and 86 broad, The Balti people of Little Tibet, 


the Byltae of Ptolemy, though Tibetan in languaga 
and appearance, are all Mahomedans, aad difter 
from the more ‘eastern Tibetans of Le, who call 
themselves Bhotia, or inhabitants of 'Bhot, by 
being taller and less stoutly made. Their language 
differs considerably from that of Le, but only aa 
one dialect differs from another, The people are 
strong and hardy; they grow corn and cut water~ 
courses like the people of Rongdo, ixvigating the 
Iand,and using manure, and they arefond of out-of- 
door and manly games.’ The houses of Iskardo aro 
very much scattered over a large extent of surface, 


BALU. 


0 thet thera is no appearance of a town. 
have the Khor country on the east, inhabited by 
& people supposed to be the Chaoraneei-Soythe of 
Polemy.. lukardo, Skardo, or Litile Tibet, waa 
conquered in 1840 for the raja Ghalab Singh, 
dy hia general Zorawar Singh, with bis 

troops. rGylfo, the title of the ruler of Iskardo 
or Little Tibet, ia derived from two Balti worde,— 


rGgyl, powerful, and Fo, man. The queen is 
styled rGgyl-mo, Mr. Vigne pointa to this as 
the original of the title of Guelph belonging to 


the royal famity of Britain, and of the term Gylfe- 
koniger, atill used to designate the old kings of 
Denmark.—Thomson’s Tre, in W. Himalaya, 247; 
Latham’s Ethn.; A. Cunningham; Vigne, Narrative ; 
Hooker et Thomson, p, 220; Yule, Cathay, i. 234, 

BALU. Huy. A bear. Balu-Soor, the Indian 
hog-badger, Arctonyx Collaris. 

ALU, "Hin. Sand; benoe Balua, sandy, and 
Bal-sundar, sandy soil. 

BALUCHISTAN, between lat. 24° 50’ and 
80° 20'N., and long. 61° 10’ to 68° 38’ E., com- 
prises the extensive regions between the confines 
of modern Persia and British territory in the 
valley of the Indus; to the north Seistan and 

aniatan, to the south the ocean, mark its 
boundaries. " Area, 106,500 square miles; popu- 
lation, 400,000? The western section com) 
‘the subdivisions of Nushki, Kharan, Mushki, Panj- 
gbur, Keel, Kolwah, and Jhow; the maritime 
tection includes the provinces of ‘Las, Hormera, 
and Pessaui; the central section is formed of 
the great provinces of Saharawan and Jhslawan, 
to which are to be added the districts depend- 
ent on the capital, Kalat, and which are inter- 
mediately situated between the two; and the 
eastern Bection includes the winces of Cutch 
‘Gandava, Harand, and Dajil, the last two bordering 
‘ou the river Indus. The most remarkable features 
of Baluchistan are ita ragged and elevated surface, 
ite bartenness, and deficiency of water, It may 
be described as a maze of mountain, except on the 
N.AY,, in which direction the surface descends to 
the great desert, and on the south, where a low 
tract stretches along the seashore. The more 
important valleys are Shal, Mustung, Kalat, Bagh 
wan, and Mungochar, 

"he valley of Quetta, or Sha), is situated in 67° 
E. long., and 30° to 30° 20'N. tat. It is about 
75 or 20 miles in length, and from 4 to 6 in 
dreadth. It ia bounded to the westward by the 
Chub’) Tan range, having a strike of 8.8.1¥. by 
N.NE. 

‘The valley of Kavkee ix situated to the west of, 
and runs parallel to, that of Quetta, but extends 
further south, Its length is about 30 miles, aud 
breadth 5 or 6. It is bounded on the east by the 
great Chab'l Tan range, which separates it from 
the valley of Quetta, and on the west by a parallel 
range of much less height, which, towards the 
north, separates it froia the valley of Pisbin, 

‘The valley of Austung ix to the south of the 
valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. It extends from 
about 29° 30' to near 80° N. Ist., aud its eastern 
boundary is nearly defined by the 67° of E. long. 
Tt ia therefore about 40 miles in length, and varies 
in breadth from 5 to 8 miles, spreading out 
towarda its upper end, and being gradually con- 
stricted towands its lower or southern extromity. 
Tt ia bounded by parallel rangea, running N. 
by S.S.W. of height, probably, from 500 to 
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feet. The range to the eastward ia pierced by a 
pasa leading to the Dasht-i-be-Daulat, 

The Dasht-i-be-Daulut is an_ elevated valley or 
plain, situated to the NE. of Mustung, at the 
head of the Bolan pass. Its breadth ia from 15 
to 20 miles. It has no towns or villages, but ie 
occasionally dotted with the tomans of the Kurd 
tribe. Some portions of it are cultivated in the 
spring and summer months, but during the 
winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, destitute 
of tren or any shelter; the snow lies deep on 
it, and cold winds whistle over ita frozen surface. 
It is subject to the depredations of the Kaka 
(Khaka, Rekar, Kelas) tribe of Afghans, and 
caravans are frequently plundered by thom, In 
the summer it is clothed with the fragrant Terk 
plant, and ite surface diversified by ficlda of 
‘waving grain. It has no streama, but one or two 
wells have been dug, and water obtained with 
some difficulty ; the cultivators are dependent on 
rain and heavy dews. 

The valley of Mungochar ig situated to the 
southward of that of Mustung, more circular in 
form, and of much less extent; destitute of trees, 
save a few stunted mulberries. 

The valley of Giranee ig situated south of 
‘Mangochar, and is distant about8 miles from Kalat, 

‘The valley of Ziarat in situated to the wost- 
ward of, and runs parallel with, the preceding 
1s of considerable extent, well watered and culti- 
vated. 

Baluchistan was early traversed or noticed hy 
Pottinger, Postans, Ferrier, Burton, Masson, and 
Mobun Lal; and, ‘more recently, ‘other writers 
have noticed its features and peoples. Dr. Cook 
in Trans. Bomb. Med. and Phys, Society) described 

¢ territories as consisting of lofty mgged table- 
lands and level ground, and their climates as ex- 
hibicing the severest heat and the most intense 
cold. He arranged it into five portions-—~ 

‘The great cenfral mountain range or table-land, 
running north and south, which comprises the 
provinces of Saharawan, Jhalawan, aod Las: 

The mountain district extending eastward, iu- 
habited by the Murri and Bugti, situated to the 
south of Sind and Cutehi ; 

The province of the plains, Catch Gandava ; 

The province of Makran, diversified by moun- 
tain and desert, which stretches westward along 
the sea-coast ; 

‘The great desert of Seistan to the north of tho 
last-named districts. 

Sakarawan is the more northern of the central 

vinces, and blends its confines with the 
Afghan districts of Pishin and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar. Tt has a length and breadth of about 
100 miles each way. On ita east are lel 
‘ils, which separate it from ‘and 

which it communicates by # 
through which rune the river Bolan, leading from 
iocoged ty the Heat, Sherwani atnd: 
is ocoupi the Raisani, Sherwani, - 
Shabi, Bangalzai, and Lavi; Gurghina is the land 
of the Sirpherra; the Dasbti-be-Daulat and 
e Kurd; the Laghao are in 
yar; the Rodani in Ashi Kban and Paden, 
but also west of Kurdigap, at Iri in Kachi and at 
Sobrab in Jhalawan ; the Ghazghi in Ghazg; the 
hills west of Khanak are occupied by the Shaikh 
Hnasin and Samulari, and the Sunari are in the 

' Dasht-i-Goran. 
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Thalawan lies between Ist. 26° and 29° N., and 
Jong. 65° and 67°80’ E, It inclades the countries 
stretching in a southerly direction between Kalat 
and tho maritime province of Las. To the west, 
barren tracts intervening, it haa the provinces of 
Musbki, Khardo, and Kolwah. It comprises the 
districtg of Sohrab, Zahri, Baghwan, Khozdar, 
Zidi, Kappar, Wad, Nall, and the hills of the 
Mingal, Binanju, and Samclari. The pastoral 
tribes in this province ere muperior in numbers, 
the great tribes of Mingal and Bizanju giving 
them preponderance. ‘Tue Mebmasini, Nusher- 
wani, and Mirwari occupy the Mushki district. 
Jhalswan is somewhat less mountainous than 
Saharawan, and, except its valleys, is very barren. 
Its pi about 30,000 in number, are chiefly 
pastoral, very poor and very ignorant. These 
tribes are largely pastoral and notmade, and have 
their allotted portions of the country, which they 
jealously guard. Many of them are traders and 
hore-dealera, visiting the chief towns of In: 

Kharan bas two amall towns, one of which, 
Washak, i: occapied by the Nusherwani tribe, 
who claim a Persina descent, and, in common 
with the Rajpat of Udaipur in western India, 
trage it to the celebrated Nusherwan, 

‘Tho deserts of Nushki, Chagai, and Seistan are 
sometimes collectively called the desert of Balu- 
chistan, 

‘The Kokistan district is mountain region lying 
between Kalat and Cutch Gandava, and is com- 














toes! of several parallel ranges of limestone rock. sla 
ta 


‘highest mountain, the Chabal Tan, 12,000 

feet, is 85 miles east’ of Kulat.* [ts two water- 

courses are the Bolan and the Mula, which dis- 

honge into the plains of Cutchi, alto the Gaj and 
e 


ara, 
Tae following heights were obtained by the 
boiling point of water in the route towards Makran 








and the return route :— 

Kalat, . . Feat, 7000 Feet, 3380 
Fanderan, . oe sal wid c je ae 
wee a iy enti 
Nal, Me ey eo 
‘Taigab, a » . 360 Sobrat, ak a i OT 
Greisher, . 4178 Roding, . . . . 6580 


Throughout Baluchistan, but chiefly in Jhala- 
wan, are great ptructures, called Ghorbaata or 
Ghorband, constructed by ‘some prior race, and 
bearing a resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of 
Europe, They are built across ravines, and evi 
dently intended for tank bands; their vicinity 
all terraced. 





The southern part of the modern Baluchistan 
was made known to Europe by the march of 
Alexander the Great, On quitting Pattala (eup- 
posed to be atta) on the Indus, he proceeded 
with his army through the dominions of the 
Arabita, a part of the province of Las, and in it 
forded the Arsbis (Purali) river. Westward of 
‘shat insignificant stream, he traversed the territory 
of the Orietse, and thence crossing over one range 
‘of mountaing, he entered the province of Gedrosia 
Qfakran), in which his troops were thinned by 
the accumulated hardships of thirst, famine, and 
fatigue. Craterus, with the heavy baggage aud 
invahd soldiers, marched far to the north by 
Arechosia and Drangisna, which provinces are 
included in the modern ones of 
Seistan, Since the middle of the 19th century, 


‘andahar and and 
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many of the valleys and mountain districts of the 
northern parts have been repeatedly and succes- 
fully marched over in the expeditions of the army 
of British India, though they alzo have suffered 
from want of water, from the heat of the hot 
weather, and the cold of winter. 

Baluchistan and British India are in political 
alliance, the treaties bearing date 14th May 1854, 
Sth December 1876. Nasir Khan, in the 18th 
century, after a contest with Ahmad Shab, acknow~ 
ledged the latter aa his suzerain, agreed to furnish 
a contingent for war services, and accompanied 
him to Hindustan. He died an. 1796. He 

& liberal, just, and brave ruler. His son 
and succeseor was Mahmud Khan, who died 2.0. 
1819, and was succeeded by his gon Mebrab Khan, 
who was killed, 13th November 1889, in the storm 
of Kalat by the British forces. Hie son Hasan 
Khan, after a brief reign of Shah Nawaz Khan, 

i wer, asumed the title of Nasir Kh 









regnined an, 
and till bis death, ap, 1857; his half: 
brother, Khudadad Khan, 16 ycara of age, auc- 





ceeded Lim, but was temporarily put aside by 
Sherdil Khan, after whose murder in 1864 he 
resumed authority. 

Kalat, tho chief town, hes about 400 houses 
within its walla, with suburbs comprising other 
400 houses. _Kalat ia situated in a narrow valley, 
bounded to the eust by the hill ranges extending 
to Outch Gandava, In the town are many Brahui, 
agreat number of Hindus, and a large proportion of 

ves. Tho entire suburbs are inhabited by Babi 
and other Afghans. ‘The sgricaltural clases sre 
nearly exclusively Dehwars, whom Masson regards 
as the original occupants, and equivalent to the 
Tajaks of Afghanistan and Turkestan, and, a9 
with them, their vernacular language ia Persian. 
‘Toe Brabal pastoral tribes, belonging to whom is 

e reigning family, speak a language 
Brahui,or Kur Gall — 

Cutch Gandava presents a large extent of level 
sortie, as an, oxctanvely sultry climate, and 
great scarcity of water for agricultural purposes, 
Eels intabiied by three very distactly marked 
races, the Jat, the Rind (including the Maghazzi), 
and the Brahui, ‘The Jat are undoubtedly its 
early occupants; the Rind are more recent set- 
tlera; and the Brahni have acquired a permanent 
interest in the province only since the time of 
Nadir Shab. The climate is so oppressive from 
April to August that communications are nearly 
suspended, and travelling is attended with great 
tisk, from the hot winds which sweep with fetal 
violence over the parched, arid plains. No lesa 
terrific are the em: ions emitted from the heated 
This noxious hot wind 
imoom. But in winter ite 
climate is temperate, and the Khan of Kalat, and 
all the Rind, Brahui, and well-to-do Baluch resort 
to it. It is their wintering land. Tt has the 
Bolan, Moolla, and Nari rivers, Ita chief towna 
‘are Gandava, Bagh, Dadar, Kajak, Leri, Haji ka 
Shahar, Kotru, and Mirpur, 

Nushki lies between the desert of Seistan on the 
west and the Gurghina district of Saharawan on 
tho east. The Keisar river rans through it; 
asafcstida and rhubarb grow wild. It is occupied 

the Zigger Mingbal and the Rakehani Baluch, 
have large flocka of sheep and herds of cattle, 
"remain there all the year round. 
“okran, the ancient Gedrouia, i 












‘partly Persian 
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and in part belongs to Baluchistan, lying between 
Persia and the Baluch province of Tes sea 


poard extends from Ras Malan to Ras Jashk, On 
ite coast line are the districts of Hormara, Pasoi, 
Kolaueh, Candas Jami, Baho Dastyar, Chactar, , 
am and inland are Kolwa, Panjur, Kej, 
Tomp, Mand, Pishin, Sarbaz, Dizak, Kecarkand, 
and Geh. It is traversed from east to west by 
parallel ranges of mountains, and hasseveral rivers, 
the beda of which are dry for many month The 
tribes are chiefly Baluch, Gichii, Boled:, Malika, 
‘also Nusherwani, Bizanju, Narui, Hot, and Rind, 

the Brahui Mirwani,” Other less important 
tribes are Asbkani, Band, Birdi, Gaja, Gorjt, 
Jatgal, Kaodai, Kalmati, Ketwari, Lagaoti, Kosagi, 
Kotigi, Mulai, Meidiai, Puch,’ Hai, Singsla, 
Shasadah, Shehi, Sanjadeb, Sangorif, W: 
Zightkhasi. "The inforior tribes are’ Bahari, Dur- 
zadab, Korwa, Langao, Lori, Lundi, Med, and 
d the unorthodox Baluch tribes are the 














Zi . 
Raisi; also tho Biadinh, and the Khoj, or Lata, | Sai 


The language of Makran is a patoia of Persian, 
with many Arabic words and phresce- The races 
are trae to their ‘undortakings they number about 
200,000 soula, The more important barbours are 


Sonmiani, Hormara, Kolmat, Guadar, Juni, and } 1 


Chaobar. 


Panjgur district of Baluch Makran contista of | Dirishi, 


a. sluster of for and vilages amongst groves of 
te trees, 
KG, the most western district of Baluch Makran, 


has cluster of villages and forts, situated in the | Ji 


great valley, about 12 miles wide, that traverses: 
the country of Makran from east to west. The 
chief families are the Gitchki, of Hindu descent, 


with two clang, the Malikzai and Esazai; also the 
Raizi and Mulai. Above half the 





‘ovince is four or five days from fhe | 
‘coast, north of Hormara, It is sterile, but in- 
habited by the Mirwari, Homerari, Rodabi, and 
‘Nusherwani tribes, 

Thow ia a small province west of Las, from which 
itis separated by a range of mountains. Ite in- 
habitants are the Mirwari and Halada tribes, the 
latter are Brabui, and Pastoral 
‘Las has an area of about 5000 square miles. It 

fiat plain, barreo, and lies between mountains 
and the sea, and bas “the Purali tiver, the Arabia 
‘of the Grecks, and other streams, the banka of 
which are fertile. Ha towns are Bela, Utal, Sun- 
maiani, and Liari, The chief inhabitants are the 

i division of the great Lumri tribe, with Hindu 
and Kbojah traders. 

Bela in Las, built on the Purali river, seems to 
have been preceded by another town, the sepul- 
chres of which axe it five miles hepa 
‘where coins and trinkets are occasionally 
Funeral jars are alao it to light, filled with 
ashes, cl ibstances, 











ashes, charcoal, and otber incinerated subet 
the neareat point 1@ contiguous sepa- 
rating Las from Jhow are numerous caves and rock 
temples. Captain Postans says (p. 359): ‘The 
tribe of Beerovees, who dwell near Beila, made « 
practice of selling their children when in want, 
which speared fo be generally the case, as n0 
dithealty wes experienced in obtaining them when- 
‘ever required. 
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Hormara, ¢ sca-coast district of Baluch Makrrn, 
bas about 1000 Med fishermen, with a few Hindu 
and Khojak traders. 

Pasni or Passani, also a sea-coasb district, ia 
occupied chiefy by the Kalmati. 

Sabsrawan and Jhalawan are ruled by hereditary 
chiefs, who have their hereditary standard-bearers, 
The place of the Sabarawan chief, in council and 
in war, is on the right of the Khan; that of the 
dhalawan chief ig on his left. Las aleo has usually 
been governed by a hereditary chief, called the 
Jam ; but this ruler rebelled, and became an exile 
in British territory. 

The Baluch have three great sections, Narui, 
Rind, and Maghazai ; and Pottinger, writing in the 
early part of the 19th century, gave the following 
list of their subdivisions and the numbers of their 
fighting men :-— 

‘Neral. 









Jatui, 
Kalui, 





.. | Unar, 

760 
bes Rind, ove of the principal divisions of the 

Baluch tribes, have tradition that they came 
originally from Aleppo. 

e affinity of the Baluchi tothe Persian language 
affords of itself strong evidence in favour of the 
surmise that they came from the westward; and 
the majority of the Baluch nation dwell on the 
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‘Brabui Tribes—continued, 





Bhersai, . 
Shuje-ad-Dini, | 
Sumlar, . | 
Zari, 





ee 
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‘The Brabui appear to have been a nation of 
‘Tartar mountaineers, who settled at a very eatly 

riod in the southern parta of Asia, where 
Fired a nomiade life in amall khels orsociet 
and governed by their own chiefs and laws, for 
many centaries; and at length they became in- 
eorporated, and obtained their present footing 
at Kalat ‘and thronghout Baluchistan, Some 
amongst them affirm that the name is a compound 
of an affix bonn, and roh, » word said to mean a 
hill, the Baluchi being ealied in one quarter of the 
auuiey Nee, yhith meas ‘lowlendors,’ in 
iterally not hillmen, a name they recsived from 
the Brabuf when they camo amongst them, and 
evinced a preference for the cbampagoe districts, 
Jow villages, and plaing, The Brabui imagine them- 
selves the aborigines of the country. 

‘The Baluch and Brahui take thtir tribal names 
either from the chief under whom they serve, the 
district or country to which they beloog, of the 
traditions aa to whence they derive their deacent. 
‘The Gurgani, Sherwari, and Sherzai take from 
gory and sher, respectivoly a wolf and a tion; 
the Lovri, from lumri, the fox; the Jamalzai, 
Changozai, Shadanzai, aod Guizai, from the terms 
j= ehango, ebed, and gul, severally meaning 

wutiful, good, happy, and rose; the Dodzai, from 
‘do,’ two, being two united tribes, ote. 

The Kurd, who inhabit the Dasht-i-bo-Daulat, 
doubtless came from Kurdistan, and made choice of 
the Dasht-i-be-Daulat. Many of the Jhalawan 
tribes are undoubtedly of Rajput origin; and until 
lately the practice of infanticide prevailed amongst 
them. Near Bagwaua was seen 4 cave in the rock 
filled with the dried mummy-like bodies of infants, 
some of which when soon had a ively 
recent appearance, Burton states (Scinde, p. 244) 
that the Baluchi were in the habit of putting to 
death their female children by concubines and 
unmarried girls, either by means of opium or 
drowning in milk. 

._ Grammars of the languages show that the Baluch 
in of the Aryan or Sanskrit stock, and the Brahai of 
the Soythic or Turanian family.’ Lieut. Pottinger 
‘mentions that the Haluchi tongue con- 
siderably of the idiom of the Persian, and at least 
one-half of ita words are borrowed from that lan- 
guage, but greatly disguised under a corrupt and 
Unaccountable pronunciation. The Brahui, on 
the contrary, is, be saya, so dissimilar in its sound 
and formation, that he did not recollect to have 
marked in it's single expression in any way 
sppronching to the idiom of the Peraian, 

x. Caldwell regards the Brahui aa derived from 
‘the same acuree ax the Panjehi and Sind, but it u- 
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f sean containa s Dravidian element. The 
of this element beyond the {nas rves 
supports the view that some e igi 
Tike the Aryans, the Greoo-Scythians, and the 
Tareo -Mongolians, entered India by the N.W. 
pale. Avconding to Mir. Campbell (pp. 64-66), 
Brabui is maiply Aryan (Indo-Persic), with a 
Turanian element. The contour of the people of 
these two classes, Brahni and Baluch, is aa unlike, 
in most instances, as their languages, provided 
they be descendanta of a regular ‘Sasodssion of 
ancestors of either; but the frequent intermar- 
viages which take place amongst them have tanded 
in wome degree to blend together the eealiae 
obaracteristics of both, so that in many families, 
and even in whole tribes, they have cstsed to exet, 
‘The typical Brabni are certain tribes in Saharawan 
and Jhalawan, 

‘The Brahui are a nomade race, always resid- 
ing in one part of the country daring summer, 
and migrating to another for the winter season, 
‘They likewise change their immediate place of 
resort many times, in search of pasturage for their 
flocks,—a practice rare among the Baluch tribes, 
‘The Brahui, instead of tho tall figure, long visage, 
and raised ‘features of their fellow-count 4 
ave stout, squat figares, short, thick bones, with 
round faces and fiat lineamenta. Numbers of them 
have brown hair and beards, The Kambarani, 
the chief tribe, are mbdivided into three distinct 

tions of rank, called Ahmedzai, Khani, and 
amburani. The first supplies the khan; tho 
Khani are of the secondary rank of chiefs, 
term Kamburani inclades all the remainder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. ‘They receive wives from, but do not marry 
their daughters into, otber tribes. 

‘The Haluch tribes, Rind and Maghzi, are 
settled in Cutch Gandava, to which fertile plain 
they have emigrated at different pariods from the 
province of Makran, and have become incorporated 
with the Jat, or cultivators of the soil, as the 
subjecta of the Khan of Kalat; a fow of these 
likewige reside in the hills to the N.E. of Catch 
Gandava, and skirta of the deserts north of Kalat. 
‘The Sacm, who formed part of Alexander's army, 
and whose country is stated by Wilson to have 
been that lying between the Paropamissn monn- 
tains and Sea of Aral, atill, it has been said, exist 
as a tribe of the Brabui of Jhalawan, 

‘The Baluchi have by no mesns a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source. They 
claim to be Arabs from Aleppo. In many oases 
the outline of their physiognomy in very similar 
to that of the Arabs of Egypt and Syria; and if 
such s Baluch were betes oe nea 
‘would be exceedingly difficult to nation 
ality. Others are Sindians who fied to the hilla 
‘on the invasion of their country by the Maho- 
medans, 


The whole of the tribes, Brahul and Baluch, 





are nominally subject to the Khan of Kalnt na 
chief of all, but bia power varies with his popu- 
larity. The nomade tribes reside in oF 
collections of tents. ‘The tents are made of goat's 
hair, ack o riped the furniture is very simple, 
—alew metal. pots, stone hand-muill, some 

8 distaft for spinning 
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‘ours in flocks and herds, ‘The dreas of the poorer 
classes in made up of a long tunic, trousers loose 
‘st the feet, and a black or brown overcoat or 
cloak, usually of felt, kummerbund and sandsls. 
‘Thoy wear a small cap, either fitting tight to the 
outtine of the head, or dome-shaped, with a tassel 
on the top. Thoeo of the higher classes are ela 
borately ornamented with gold thread. Few wear 
tarbans; but the Baluch have them preposterously 
large, of white muslin. The higher classes are 
somewhat better dressed, and carry lungees or 
scarfs, which they throw sround their shoulders 
in exactly the same manner as a Scotch plaid. 
Instead of the cholo, Baluchi women generally 
wear the gaghgho, a long shift opening behind 
petween the shoulders, and with half arma. It 
is generally made of red or white stuff, reaches 
almost down to the ankles, and is 

worked at the breast. Red is the feshionable 
colour, Among the poorest no trousers or drawers 
are worn under it, 

The women tie their hair in a knot behind, 
brushing it smooth in front, and keeping it in 
place by a kind of fizature. "The colour of the 

wir is Frequently brown or red. ‘The men wear 
their bair long and flowing over the shoulders, 
whilst a luxariant beard falle over the breast. 

Baluchistan ie rich in mineral prodnetions; 
copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, and alam 
abound in various parts; while common aalt is 
too plentiful to be advantageous to vegetation. 
On the high road from Kalat to Cutch Gandava 
is a range af hilla from which red nalt is 
Sulphur and alum are to be had at the same. 
Fortier saw quantita of whitoand grey marble in 
the mountains to the westward af Nusbki, but it 
does not seem to be at all prized by the Baluch. 
‘The best timber the Baluchi have is the Uj 
the Zizyphus jujuba and tamarind trees, both 
which re remarkably bard and durable; also 
the Babul, Farnesian mimosa; Lye, or tamarisk ; 
Bian or ne waite Hanon Resbareh 

igiosa : Sissoo, or Dalbergia siawo, : 
Chinar, Platanus orientalis. The Brabui, unlike 
all other Mahomedan people, have no syuds, pirs, 
roullaa, or fakire, or apy persons pretending to 
inspiration or sanctity amongst them, and are com~ 
pelled, while holding the craft in due reverence, 
to weck them amongat strangers. — Richard F. 
Burton's Scinde, p. 244; British World in the 
East; Ritchie; Fervier's Journeys; Pottinger's 
Travels, Beluchistan and Sinde ; Dlason’s Narra: 

i Masson's Keiat ; Postane 
Dr. Cook ; Imp, @az.; 
Caldwel’s Comparative Grammar ; Mr. (Sir Geo.) 


Campbell pp. 54-58. 
Bi -GACH. Bexe. Sweet basil; Oci- 
mam baailicum. 

BALUNGOO. Hm. Secdeof alum 
Royleanum ; black, one-eighth of an inch long, 
pointed, mucilaginons, and slightly aromatic. 

BALUR, Htwp., Pers. Crystal; ‘crystal. 

BALU RAKKABL Cax. | Arge 
onan; in Telugu, onreroys signa 
frat. are aig vegetable.’ In 

im. ura, tye y a@ verse 
of the Bharata, where Krishna, having been fod by 
& hunter or savage, his attendant asks, ‘Is the 
Baluse kure which you received from Panchalikudu 
eqpal to ealyodsnam (fine rice) apupe (cakes), 

(vegetables), supam (pulae)?’ Yt is also 
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common proverb, ‘ Whilst life remains, I can pub- 
sist on the leaves (Kure) of the Balusu ;” implying 
submission to any necessity however grievous. 

BALUT. Hip. Quercus incana. 

BALUTA, also written Balote, or Bara Balute, 
the village servanta in S.W. India, who, with the 
inferior servants Alute and Narakara, vary in num~ 
‘ber in different parts of India, from six to twenty- 
seven, and have different designations, In most 
cases their offices are paid by recognised feea and 


uisites, by all 

br by portions of land leld Tent-free or at a low 
quit-rent. The offices are mostly hereditary, and 
are capable of being mo: or sold. "They 
are a wunicipality, and could be employed to the 
benefit of the country. Wilson enumerates them 
aa the Potailorheadman ; Kolkaroi or accountant ; 
Chaudari, head of the trades; Potadar, or ascayer, 
money-changer, silversmith; Despandi, district 
accountant; Nhawi or barber; Pant or washer- 
man; Gurto, temple servant; Suter, oarpen 
Kumbar, potter; Ecker or Mbar, gatekeeper; 
and Josi, astrologer. Amongst the Canarese people 
the village servants are styled Ayagaru or Ayen- 
gandlu, or those who share in portions of the 
‘erop, for services. — Wilson's Gloss, 

BA-LU-WA. Borst. Abelmoschus moschatua, 

BAM. Hixo. A fathom. 

BAM, ssid to be an exclamation of salutation 
interehanged by salva, mendicents carrying, the 
water of anges. Perhaps a misprint for Ram 
Ram Mahadeo?—“Wilson. 

BAM. Aras. Melia sempervirens, 

BAMA. Hinp, Red-flowered variety of Coron- 
ila grandiflora, Linn. 

BAMAH. Hzs. A high place; worsbip in 
igh placca, Habamah, bighlind, 

ARI “Hip. Belypte erecta 

BAMAU, a close-grained wood of Akyab and 
Regu? prized by Karena for bows, A cubic foot 
weighs 52 los. Average length of the trunk 
the first branch is 8) feet, and a girth, 
messured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet.— 
Dr. Brandis, Cal, Ex, Cat. 

BAMBA, an Aryan race in the hills beyond the 
Jhelum or’ Hydaspes, on the Panjeb frontier, 
‘They were originally Brahmans, but are converts 
to Mabomedanism. 

BAMBAL of Kaghan. Viscum album, L. 

BAMBALAS, also Bambalimas. Tax. Bam- 
boli, Matear. Citrus decumans. 

BAMBAN GAUR. Aclassof Gaur Rajputs —W. 

BAMBANIA, Himp. A subdivision of the 
Khachhi tribe of cultivators.— Wile. 

BAMBOO. 
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Bongu vedurn,” ©. ‘Tan. 
i Penfl vedurn, ‘Pots ¥., 
Of the bamboo, the most gigantic of the grasses, 
‘are many genera and species, which are 
applied to 20 many useful purposes, that it would 
diffcult to point ont an object in which 
strength and elasticity are requisite, and for which 
lightness is no objection, to which the stems ere 
not in the countries where they grow. 
They vary in size from that of a reed to that of = 
‘tall and lender palm tree; and the South Ania 
genera comprise species of srundinaria, bambuaa, 
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Deesha, three of dendrocalamus, with specien of 
igantochloa, nastus, and phyllostachys. 

For building purposes, they are used for frame- 
works of houses, the uprights, flooring, planking, 
roofing, and thatehing, with all the needed scaf- 
falding 5 : 

‘Also for all household furniture, chairs, seats, 
bed-posta, couches, cots, tables, blinds, screens, 
and mate; also as pans, baskets, backeta, boxes, 
hollow eases, cooking pots, and cups; likewise 
as tongs, forks, and kmives; also for pipe-sticks, 
musical instruments, weaving implementa, and 
handles for umbrellas and parascla. 

Conveyances of kinds, palanquina, dhoolees, 

nquin and dhoolee ‘poles, hitters of kinds, 
carta, tent poles and shoulder poles, are ali 
made of bamboo. 

For war and the chase, they make bows, arrows, 
and quivers; lance, javelin,and spear shafts; spears, 
daggers, and arrow heads: stockades, rockets; fre- 
works, and the sumpitan blow-pipe. 

"Fishers mako stakes for neta, Behing-rods, fish 
Pn eal > che bs the hoe, 

ror agrict , the harrow, 
the clod-crusher, doreble water-pipes, conduits, 
levers for wells, fences, raiged floors for rice stores, 
portable stages, hencoope, bird-cages, the floor, 
and supportera of bridges, ladders, plaiforms. 

For seafarers, the bamboo provides spars, oars, 
yards, masta, deck planking, flag poles, outriggers, 
and rafta for floating heavy timber; while for the 
dearned, books, paper, rulera, aud’ pencil are all 
made of bamboo. 


Bamboo bows and arrows are in common use 
wherever the bamboo ia obtainable. ‘The harder 
and thicker sorte, split and formed with tapering 
ends, make a very strong and elastic bow; anarrow 
strip of the onter akin of the same is used for the 
string; and the slender, reed-hke kinds make 
excellent arrowa, One of the few agricultural 
implementa used by the Papuans, a spud or hoe 
for planting or weeding, is, 
sut somewhat like head. 

‘Laddersaro made oftwo bataboos of the required 
length, by cutting amall holes just above each 
Ting, to receive the run or steps, formed of 
more slender bamboo. -Malaye make wonderfully 
light scaling-ladders, which can be conveyed with 
facility where heavier machines could not be 
transported. In their search for honey and bees- 
‘wax, the tribes of the Archipelago make a ladder 
by driving bamboo pegs into the tree three feet 
Apart, and a straight bamboo ia fastened to their 
Outer ends, thus forming with the tree a ladder, 
which they build higher a thay cend. 
‘The bamboo can be split with great facility and 
sccuraey, and, owing to its being hollow, it can be 
caaily cut acroes or notched with a sharp knife or 
hatehet. By entting off the end very obliquely 
Joat beyond a joint, a very sharp catting pomt is 
‘obtained, suitable for a apear, dagger, or arrow 
head, aa’ effective as a weapon sa iron, Such 
spears are used by all the Malay races. The masts 
aod yards of native vessels in the Archipelago are 
almost alwaya formed of bamboo, as it combines 


gt , and elasticity i 
Segre wo cites lngebnatbone one tebe 
outriggers to canoes, ir gres 





made of natout bamboo, the 
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of huge bundlea of bamboos, The Dyake make 
bamboo bridges to croas stresme, and also 
along the face of precipices, formed 
ly of bamboos ingeniously bang from over- 
hanging trees by diagonal rods of bamboos go aa 
to form true Suxpension bridges. The fidaring of 
Borma and Malay houses is almost always of 
bamboo. They are eplit lengthways twice, and 
the pieces tied down with a rattan ; or the bamboos 
are split down one side, opened out and spread 
fiat. In Lombok and Macassar, houses are made 
entirely of bamboo, — posta, walls, floors, and 
roof all being of this one material ; also ever 
article of their furniture, —cbairs, sofas, and bed 
steads, blinds, screens, mate, baskets. For water 
vessels, wome of the lighter kinds are cut into 
lengths up to five feet, a small hole being knocked 
through the septa of the jointa and three or four 
of these vemela are tied together and carried on 
the back. Water pipes and aqueducta are also 
made from bamboo tubes; measures, drinking 
vessels, water dippers, tobacco boxes, and tinder 
boxes.” Single jomts of bamboo make excellent 
cooking vessels for rice, fish, and vegetables, 
They serve, too, for jars; ‘and pipes and hookabp 
can also be formed from them, In Sumatra, the 
framework of the houses of the natives ia chiefly 
composed of this material, In the floorings, w! 
stema, four or five inches in diameter, are laid 
close to each other, and across these stems laths 
of split bamboo about an inch wide are fastened 
down with filaments of the rattancane. The 
sides of the houses are closed in with the bamboo, 
opened, nod rendered flat by aliting or notching 
circular joints on the outside, chipping away 
the corresponding divisions within, and laying 1 
in the sun to dry, pressed down with weights, 
Whole batnboos often form the uprighta; and tho 
house is yf rooted in with a thatch of 
narrow split bamboos, six feet long, placed in 
regular layers, each reaching within two feet of 
y of that beneath it, by which a treble 
covering is tormed. Another and most ingenious 
roof is also formed by cutting largo straight 
bamboos of sufficient length to reach from the 
ridge to the eaves, thea splitting them exactly in 
Knocking out tions, and arranging 
then in close order ite Lert or ines moe 
uppermost; over which # secon Wil 
outer or convex sides up, is placed ‘apon the other 
in such 8 manner that each of the convex picoes 
falls into, the ies. contiguoms concare pieces 
‘covering their edges, the latter serving as gu! 
to carry of the rain that falla upon the upper 
conver layer. . 

Jn China, the shoots are boiled, pickled, and 
comfited; the rere ered ab ee 
images of men, birds, monkeys, or re 
‘perversions of anim: Ned nature, or are turned into 
Oval sticks for worshippera to divine whether the 
gods Tiase their petition, The 

ing culms are used for all purposes that 
poles can be applied to,—carrging, 
propelling, and measuring; by the porter, the 
carpenter, and the bostman; for the joists of 
houses, the ribs of sails, the shafte of spenra, and 
the wattles of hurdles: the tubes of aqueducts, 
‘and the bandles and the ribe of umbrellas and 
‘The eaves are newed upon cords to make 
rain-cloaks, swept into beape to form manure, and 
matted into thatch to cover houses, Cut into 
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splinths and slivers of various sizes, the wood ia 
‘worked into baskets and trays of every form snd 
fancy ; twisted into cables, plaited into awnings, 
and woven into mats for scenery of the theatre, 
ppt ieededlinggenaare tary of goods The 

ven art picked into optus eat mized 
wine 108 of rattan to be stuffed into mattresses. 
‘The bamboo furnishes their bed for sleeping and 
the couch for reclining, the chopsticks for eating, 
the pipe for smoking, and the flute for entertain- 
ing} curtain to hang before the door, and a broom 
to aweep around it; together with sereens, stools, 

‘and eofas for various uses of conveniences 
and luxury in the house, The mattress to lie 
‘upon, the chair to ait upon, the table to dine from, 
food to eat, and fuel to cook it with, are alike 
derived from it ; the ferule to rn the scholar, 
and the book he studies, Doth originate here. The 
tapering barrela of the ‘song’ or organ, and the 
har 





instrament of the lictor, one to make 
‘mony and the other to etrike dread, the skewer 
to pin the hair and the hat to screen the head, being 
the ‘to write on, the pencil handle to write 
with, nd the cup 0 hold the pencil, the rule to 
measare ny ‘to gauge quantities, 
the bucket to draw water, the beliowa to. blow 
the fire, and tho bottle to retain the match, the 
birdcage and otab-net, the fish-pole and sum- 
wie, 1 water- wheel and. ee wheelbarrow 
plctal by tu agent py whoes greet 
icent 8 
Beauty when is eoceparable oe i vaste 
ean when. cut down, 
Inthe Maloy Peninsula and Sumatra, the bamboo 
is formed into « wind instrament. Oa 
nn ofthe, says 8 writer, Our care were sala 





lious sounds, some soft and render 


i id ike flute ‘notes, and others deep ana full 
like the tones of an cegan, Thew sounds were 
sometimes low, interrupted, comida ed 
presently they would awell into a grand 
mingled melody. Tan hard) cxprtne the feelings 
Of astonishment with which I paused to listen and 
for the source of music #a wild in such @ spat. 
It seemed to 
little diatance, bat [ could seo neither musician 
nor instrament, and the sounds varied ao much in 
their strength, that their origin seemed now at 
one place apd’ now at another, as if they some- 
‘times came from mid air and sometimes swelled 
up from the mass of dark foliage, or hovered, 
Faint and fitful, around st On drawing nearer to 
the the dump, my companions pointed out a slender 
whi rose above the branches, and 
whens iy the musical tones issued. ‘I was 
{han before, but they progeeded 
to explain that the bamboo ‘was 
that the breese called forth all the votnde. Here 





the bamboo, converting an entire bamboo, 
from the jungle, and thirty or forty feet in Jen; 
into « musical intrument by simply outing a 
oles in it. They are called bula ribat, or 


inda (atorm or plaintive bamboo). As we 
fest, cad when tu atea hat id vy ate 
fistance, our eam were suddenly penetrated 
‘crash of grand thrilling tones, whi to 
‘out of the air around instead of pursuing ua. 
Eirisk breess which soon followed, aud i 
‘animation to tho dark and heavy leaves of the 
> gomuti palms, explained the mystery, while it 


from s clump of trees at 8 slo 
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the powerfal swell. As wo went on, 
open pee preg peo 
became fait, but ft was mot dill we had left the 


‘Damboo of the wind far bebind ua, and long hidden 
Dy intervening trees and cottages, that we ceased 
to hear it, Maraden, in his Dictionary, gives the 
quotation, ‘Terlalu amat mardu bunyinia seperti 
dulub perrindu rasania,’ which he translates, * Bost 
melodious was the sound, affecting the sense like 
supernatural music.’ Those seen in Rambau and 
Naning had a slit in each joint above a certain 
height, 20 that one bamboo possesied 14 to 20 
notes, each of which varied in itself according to 
the strength of the breeze. The joints decrease 
in their bore from the bottom to the top, and the 
Alte alao difer in ther size and sh 
‘imuur, 8 smadoal mtrumant 5 is formed § from 
& single joint a 100 carefully raisin 
aie nos ‘of the bard. skin to form wings 
which remain attached at cach end, oe fare rated 
foal pe wedged underneath stein 
Raed adel treet splitting of by a strongly 
ae Ting of the same macerial around 
each end. An opening cut on one sido allows the 
bamboo to vibrate in musical notes when the 
strings are pulled. The ‘gamelung’ of Java is 
made by sets of gongs and metallic plates. 

‘About Hong-Kong and Canton. vaveral kinds 
of the bambooare very common. ‘There isa yellow 
variety with beautifal painted on 
Sea stem, os td ‘dove by the band ade delicate 
artist. But, like the Indian varietic 
in dense bushes, their stems are not ‘remade 
for their straightness, and the Insge joints and 
branches which are produced on all parta of the 
stem give it rou, face, and consequently. 
= i uaaaltable for fine e work. Theat tropical 
lookin, nay in the more 
Seen Tntiuudes, and 10 the Pisce we have the 

papper mete] darn -chok, the hoo-chok, and one 
or two others, clean stema and feather- 
branches, waited for the most delicate kinds of 
work, and all ‘good for food.’ ‘These bamboos 
invariably grow in # rich yellow loam on the 

of the hills. 

all the common paper of China is made 
from bamboo foliage. in the Himalayas, also, 
large water-tanks are constructed in the fields for 
steeping the bamboo stems in a solution of lime. 
‘They are then taken out and beaten upon atones 

decome quite soft, or till all the flint 
matter which abounds in their stems is remoy: 
A fibre for textile parposea can be got from 
bainboo. To praparethe fibre, the knots or joints 
are cut with a circular saw. A quantity in then 
placed in a tub or boiler having a perforated 
‘and steam-pipe at the bottom. Cold water and thon 
caustic sods is put in, the quantity of the latter 


st verned the quantit the bepenet 
ff detsetned by cxpertaenth 




















experiments, since some kinda 
‘of bamboo require more soda than others, Steam 
is then turned on, and the boiling kept up for four 
or five days with the caustic soda. The canstio 
Tiquor is then drawn off and fresh water poured 
on, and then another boiling for fourdays, ‘Thisis 
‘@ repeated. The bamboo in then put into a sort of 
mangling machine, with aroller of 3800]be. to crush 
it, Several other ‘then take place, and the 
fibre is then put up in beles ready for scouring 
snd dyeing, and for mixing with wool sill, cotton 
or any other fibrous substances. It is ssid to mix 
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teadily with almost anything, and takes colours 
without dii ty. 

“A fungus like a mushroom grows at the root of 
tho bamboo, and it is ‘by the Barmese as 
gnite s specific for worms. Some European physi- 
diene alao deem it a superior anthelmintic. 

The beat places for bamboos are near water, 
wells, tanks, or streams. The stems run up to 
almost their entire length before they throw out 
any of their branches,—an interesting provision 
of atare; fort the lateral shoots were developed 
before, they could not possibly rise through the 
Ehud dotwork of branclies above, and attais that 
form of grace and besuty which nothing in nature 
can surpass. The ordinary great bamboo of India 
ja known to grow 40 feet in 40 days im the moist 
juogles, and Indian bamboos at Cairo grew 10 
inches in one night, In Ceylon, the rapid growth 
of the bamboo waa made use of under native rule 
as a means of carrying out a sentence of a crue) 
death., The criminal or victim was laid. on the 

yund over a bamboo sprout, whi made 
he ‘through his body. bettas 

The Garo, Bodo, and Kachari races perform 
sacrifice before a bamboo fixed into the ground, 

Bamboos are taken to Britain chiefly a8. dun- 
nage in the holds of vessels, and used principally 
for making umbrella sticks, light garden Fard 
and handloom weavers’ reeds, ete. 

Bamboo Rice.—The bamboo flowers once in $0 
to 60 years, and dies, In most districts in which 
they grow, the bloom makes its appearance in 
January, abd by the end of March the eoede arg 
ripened,’ when ‘the natives watch for the first 
shower ‘of rain to throw them down. On the 
Shevoroy hills it rained heavily on the 1st and 
2d of April in 1872, and on the Sd of 
native men, women, and children were seen 


entering the bamboo jungles at the base of the i 


hills, with besketa, sieves, and brooms, for the 
yurpose of collecting theseed for food. A Madras 
measure of the seed when cleaned yields half amea- 
sure of grain; the grain is smell, about one line in 
thickness, a quarter inch in length, of a light 
brownish colour, oblong in shape, pointed at both 
begery i aa ronaed off A one core and on 
@ other it is flat, the germin: ing placed 
at an extremity facing the rounded a, ‘and 
indicated by n slight depression at the The 
grain is readily boiled, when it has all the appear- 
; Aco, taste, and flavour of the ordinary rice, the 
Oryza sativa. One Madras ollock of the clean 
grain, weighing 15} tolas, when boiled yi 
2} ollocka of boiled rie, weighing 294 
weight. The grain makes good healthy 
and ia largely partaken of by the poor in distri 
where it can becollected; insome parts of India the 
grain ig eaten raw; aleo weed to distil country 
‘arrack from, and like ordinary rice on all occasions 
when procarable. Large flowering in the Soopsh 
forests took place in the spring of 1864, during 
which about 50,000 people assembled from neigh- 
boaring districts to collect the seeda, which they 
‘used as rice. Fever is eaid to provail where tracts 
of bamboos are seeding. Capt. Sleeman mentions 








boos, 
avenues formed the principal feature in the beauty 
of Dehra Doon ever since the ‘became known 
to us, or for the last quarter of = centary, ran 
‘to seed and died on one season, aa well those 
transplanted from the original stock the previous 


yielded 
soles by tart 
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season as those tran ited twent a 

The of the hil sed jungly ‘rats of amesai 
India caleulate ages and events by the seedings 
i boos; & man who has seen two 
Katungs, or two seedings of the bamboo, is 
considered an old man,—perhapa sixty years of 


age. 

Immense quantities of fine bamboos are floated 
down the various rivera of the western coast of 
India. They are one of the riches of those pro- 
vincea. They are ordinarily 60 feet Jong and five 
inches in diameter near the root; these are readily 
porchazed standing at 5 rupees per 1000, and 
small ones at 8} ropes per 1000, Millions are 
annually cut in the forests, and taken away by 
water in rafts or by Jand in carte. From their 
great buoyancy, they are much used for floating 
the heavier woods, aa Terminalia tomentosa and 
Dalbergia arbores, ‘and piles of them are lashed to 
the aides of the patiimars going to Bombay. |The 
larger ones are aclected as outriggera for fr 
botte, or studding-eail boome for emall cree, 
In addition to the vast export by sea, it ia esti- 
mated that two lakha are taken from the Soopah 

eastward. The Malabar bamboo is much 

than that of Pega (Bambusa gigantea), 

which is 8 inches in diameter, eraing in 
water, or, better still, in a solution of eulphate of 
iron or lime water, extracts the aweet aap, which 
would otherwise induce decay. Bat it is 
intended to split the bamboos for reepers, thix 
should be done before steeping them in the 
metallic bath. The merchants on the western 
coast of India prefer the water-seasoned bamboos 
which have been months in the water attached to 
the rafta that aro floated down the Nelambur and 
Sedasbeghur rivers to the sox. ‘Tho bamboos 
sr brought down in, immense floats, ted together 
in bundles of fifty by the root ends, which are 
turned towards the fore part of the float. Enor- 
mons quantities are anbually rafted down the 
and Ramganga rivers, and down the Ganges 


Bamboo Caps.—The official summer caps of 
the Chinese mendarins are made from the rind 
of a crooked bamboo. 

Bamboo Galle, Chuh-jah, Cutn., morbid ex- 
exegcences which grow to the size of a hen's egg 
on the stalks of the bitter bamboo (Ku-chuh, 
Cawx.). They are suid to have injurious: ies. 

Bamboo Juice, Chub-li, Cam, ia Pepned by 

ing short pieces of green bamboo #0 aa to 
drive out the sap at the cut ends, and is given in 
|, fever, ote, 
Bamboo Sugar, or Tabesbir, is found in the 
hollowsof the bamboos. It is asilicate, and quite 
inert, bat the natives have grent faith in it asa 
stimulant, Ita properties are asid to be by them 
of a very heating nature. ‘Tamil practitionera say 
the root is diluent, thet the bark cures eruptiona, 
the leaves emenagogne, and that the tabashir, 
which is found in the old cavities of the jointa, 
is weful in eis and Batalence.—-Oriental 
Rerald, ix. p. 296; Calcutta Catalogue; Fortune's 
Residence in China; Fortune's Wanderings in 
China; Smith's China-English Cyclopedia; You 


Mueller. 

BAMBOUAL | Bonu. Cavers arbores 
BAMBUSA, the genus of tropical 
plants of the order Panicscese. There are nume- 
‘yous species in the south and eat of Asia, mostly 
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in regions where the climate is warm and moist. 
‘The stems grow in clusters, from 10 to 100, from 
the same and zht for 18 or 20 
feet. When in flower it ly destitate 
leaves, and 28 the extremi 
is covered with Blowom, ths whale it Berna One 
entire, 5 ‘immense panicle. 

B. Agreatia, Poir, Mountainous and dry desert, 
places im all Chins, Cochin-China, and the Malay 
lands. Stems crooked, often a foot thick, a 








foot and a half Jong, and early solid. 

'B. Amabussana, Assboynaand Manipa, bas short 
joints and a thick wood ; upper leoves. with 
stinging hairs, 


B. Apus, Schultes. A gigantic apecieson Mount 
in Java; stems 60 or 70 foot high, and a 
stick as 8 man's thigh ; leaves very large, taper- 


mo irintata, Loddiges. Slender stems, smooth, 

not 6 sy; native of E. India; an elegant specice. 
‘Arundo, Klein, of Chawares, furnishes the the 

Mabainieel ote -walking-sticks, 

te wes ‘Sch, Amboyna; rises to 60 or 70 

feet high, 

‘B. Atra, Leaf-stalks covered with stinging 
hairs, Stems black and shining, and found in 
Amboyna. It is the Leleba nigra of Rumphius, 

B. Baooifera, Kunth. Beesha Rheedii, Kunth. 

The Obittegong mountaine It beara a berry 
one-seeded, and yields tabashir. 

B. Balcooa, ‘b. _Dendrocalamus Lae 
aize, and building 


faitene Before using it, it is steeped in water 
F @ considerable time, 


B, Bitung, Sehi, Found in Java; remarkable 

for Sis extremly Broad and scabrous leaves 
B. Blameana, Sch. Java; stems a8 thick as 
& child’s arm. 

'B, Glauca, Loddiges. India, Notepiny. Leaves 
covered on the under surface with very close 
bright glaucous bloom, rearcely above an inch 
long, and not more than two lines broad, not 
Browing above two feet high, with entangled 


‘branches, 

. Cambodia, Bali, Java, and 
various islands of the Archipelago. Grows 60 to 
70 feet high, and as thick as a man’s body. Its 
‘wood is, however, very thin. 

B. Mitis, Poir. Cultivated in Cockin-China ; 

wild in Amboyna, Stems are thin, but sometimes 
thick ao a man’s leg, 80 feet long, and eaid to 


ver Mulupes, Lour. Stems 12 feet long, and 
an inch thick, cultivated for hedges in the north 
of Cochin-China. 

B. Nana, Roxb. 

Pelau, Pe-Nangwe, Bow. |Keu-fs,.. . . Cur, 

Burma; China. Makes most beautiful close 
hedges and fences. 

B. Nigra, Loddiges. Canton, where itaatems, not 
more than 2 man’s height, are cut for walking- 
ticks and handles of ladiee' parasols, Grows in 

n 

. Picts. Comtuon in Ceram, Kelanga, Colebes, 
and other islands. Jointa 4 feet long, and about 
2 inchea thick; wood ia thin, and consequently 
used principally for ight woling-clcks. Te is, 
however, extreme) 

va formes 





-, Tam.  Pagutallu of CHTrrAGONG. Bar, 


Tange woods in Amboyna, which 
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down to the coast. Its leaves, 18 inches 
Sor 4 inches broad, have stinging haira, 
caged Pubescens, Loddiges. Not spiny ; Dat ae 
ciatizy eokeae. Stems 80 feet fong, and 
inch fren and & balf in diameter. 
B, Spiva. Cents Banso, Una. Extreme 
by eed 80 foots see ieestee) 1} feet. Abounda 


‘Gumaur. 


B. pig 
Arundo arbor, Linn. | A. bambos, Linn. 
Bebur Bavs, . Bayo. | Wagna Khyat, . Bumw, 








‘This middling-sized and very elegant species 
grows from 80 to 50 fest high, in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, and in Burma. Its stems, almost 
solid, have strong sbarp spines, and grow'so close 

as to form an almost impenetrable 
thicket. It haa a emaller cavity in ita contre than 
others of the genns, and a staff of it ia put into 
the hand of © young Brahman when being in- 
vested with the sacerdotal thread. 

B. Strista. Not spiny. Stems slender, elie’, 
yellow, with green stripes. A native 
cultivated in the hothouses of England on peo 
of ita beautifal variegated stems. Grows about 
20 feet high. 

B. Stricta, Rozb. Male bamboo. 

Dendrocalamaus stricta Wee, 
Nest etrictan, Sm 
Hunp. | Sendannpa Vedaru, Tht. 

Somewhat spiny. Ita great etrength, solidity, 
and straightness render it fit for many parpotee. 
‘Spear or ¢ shafts are made of it, 

B.Tabacaria, Poir. Grows wild in Amboyss,. 
Manipa, and Java, Its stems, with nearly soli 
jointe $ or 4 feet long, but not thicker than the 

ittle finger; when polished, make the ned lie 
sticks. ‘The outage ie so hard thi 
of fire when struck with the hatchet. 

B, Tulda, Roxb, 

PeTpcommon all over egal and grow, apidh 

Is common all over Bengal, an 
to 70 feet long and 12 tebe i fsiobn ind 
rising to its full seit in thirty dayx, Im: 
proves in strength by teeping in water. The 
Jowa bans with long joints is one variety, and the 
Basini bans used to make backets is another. 

B. Verticillata, Willd. 25 or 16 feet: The 
Jeaves occasion 80 mach itching, thet this kind is 
troublesome to collect. It is the Leleba alba of 
Ramphius, who says the edges of its leaves are 80 
sharp as to wound the gatherers. It in found in 


B. Vulgaris, Wend?. Its stems are from 20 to 
80 feet long, and as thick as a child's arm. In 
favourable seasons it has been observed to grow 
18 inches per dla Besides shee may bo nae 

eechyans,, flexvoes, ‘man 
morpha; regia wu 

seus alta ot of the Agr. oa Horii, So. 
of India, iii. ; Roxb.; Eng. Cyc. ; Mason's Tena. 
serim; Cleghorn’s Reporte; Poole'e Statistics of 
Commerce, p. 18; Dr. Hooker, Him. Journ, ii. $11, 
281; Morrison's Chinese Products; Mareden’s 
‘Swmatra; Von Mueller ; Kurz. 

BAMBOE BOOK of the Chinese, contains the 
record of the Imperial dynasties from 7.0. 1991 
to ap. 1264, ‘The chronological connection of ita 
dynsaties is as under :— 

L Bia, the first emperor, Yi 

Pre tlot reigned 2 yea” enna 
IL, Dynasty Shang, began Bc. 1550, lasted 800 years. 
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IIL. Dynasty Token, 2. 1080, lasted 289 years; 
the emperar Yen Yang began to 
Gonfuctus lived under his dynasty, 
corded the observations of the solar 


from 3.5, $81 apwarda to 720. me 

» began mo. 255, and lasted £9 yeare 

TY. Pymesty Fan’ began B.0. 208, aad lasted t2 2. 
2 total of 89 years. 


BAMIA. Ecyrt. Abelmoschns esculentus. 
BAMIA. An,? the little edible fish known as 
the Bombay duck. 
BAMIAN. The pase 
feet abave the le 
commercial route from Kabul to Turkestan ; the 
several to the eastward are less frequented 
on accotint of their difficulty and their elevation. 
‘The valley ie in lat, 84° 60’ N., long. 67° 54’ E., 
is about I mile wide, and is bounded by nearly 
perpendicular steps, in some parts so close as to 
exclude the mid-day aun. The pass leads over a 
succession of ridges from 8000 to 15,000 feet. 
‘The Harakotal pags, at the entrance to the Bamian, 
or, more correctly, the Lighan valley, ia nearly 
10,000 feet, while’ two others ncar the town of 
Hamian are about 8600 each. The Hadechij 
lending from Bamian to Kabul, is the most tor- 
midable, and is almost 12,000 feet above the sea. 
Jt is the only known route over the Hindu Kush 
for artillery or wheeled carriages. Bamian town 
has been conjectured to be the ate of Alex- 
andria ad Caucasom; but it lies north of the 
Hindu Kush, and Alexander is su by some 
to have moved to the south of that mountain, 
Tho town and its vieinity are remarkable for 
relics of antiquity, coloesal idols, the castle of 
Zohnk, the fortress of Syadabad, and the ruins of 
Gbulgbuleh, with numerous cells excavated for 
about 8 miles in the mountain-sides. The im- 
pression is that the idols and cells are Buddhist 
Temains. Of three idole sculptured in bold relief 
on the cliff, fing to Eyre, one is about 160 
fet high, ‘a smaller one 720 feet; but 
Moorcroft, Gerard, and Vigne all havo 
other dimensions. " ‘The greater figure is called 
Sang Sal, and supposed to be that of a man. 
‘The smaller, called Shah-Muma, supposed to 
be a wouan; a third figure being called that 
of a child. ‘The figures have been injured by 
ennnou-shot, some say by Aurangzeb, some by 
Nadir Shah, The caves or cells are of great 
extent; some exhibit considerable artistic decora- 
tions. “One of them under the larger idol would 
lodge half a regiment, They are supposed to be 
residences of the Buddhist priests. On the sum- 
mits of neighbouring hilla are towers, supposed 
to be pyrethre. The whole valley is filled with 
the ruins of tombs and other edifices. The ruins 
of fies of Ghulghuleh ave extensive; twee 
taken cogiz Khan, ita 
and tbe city overturned. Tl e raioe of what io 
called Fort Zohak are § miles from Bamian town. 
i is tala to King Zobak of Pemia. Tie 
Tamparts are 70 or t high The early 
Political vicissitudes of Bamian must have been 
‘the same oa those of Bactria and Kabul. We find 
successive vestiges of Greck, Scythian, and 
an rule, and of the Buddhist and Mithraio 
forms of worship. In the early ages of the 
Christian era, or Perhaps for, pentury or tno 
dled at thia 
Spe 
and the statues of 





BAN. 


Sakya Muni (Buddha) were hewn out of the rock. 
At a subsequent period, the emblems of the fire- 

ip and its altars succceded, until these were 
in turn displaced by the Arab and the Koran. 
Bamian ie rich in minerals, Gold is found at 
Fualadat, aleo lapis-lazuli, and in the hills of Ietalif 
north of Kabul. There are ten or twelve lead 
tines in a defile in the neighbourhood, also ores 
‘of copper, tin, and antimony, It is anid also to 
have yuréoua springs. —Burnahy, Hide to 
Kkiva; Kostunko on Central Asia; Vambery'e 
Bokhara; Bellew, Pp 205; MacGregor, p. 195; 
Moorcrofi’s Travels, ii, pp. 387-898; Burnes! 
Travels; Vigne’s Narrative, pp. 185, 198-897 ; 
Masson's Journeys, ii. pp. 288-295 ; Tod's Rajas- 
than, i. p. 22. 

BAM-MARGI, a’ depraved Hindu sect at 
Benares, who follow the teachings of a Bamo, or 
‘woman.—Sherring. 

BAMO, in long. 97° 30° and Jat, 24° 4’ N, 
Bamo, properly ‘Mang-mo, is a frontier town 
lying ‘between Yunnan and Burma, in the Shan 
territory. It has the Pu-long tribes and the Ka- 
Khyen ‘around it. From Bamo to the Burmese 
frontier is 46 miles; Bamo to Momin, 90 miles, 
in Shan and Chinese territory, A ronte by Bamo 
from enters China in the province of Yun- 
nan, near which, in the Burmese traditions, theit 








ancestors formerly dwelt, The Bevery city is 
situated about 40 miles W, of the frontier, 
and Chinese form about one-half of the tion. 


the remainder are Shan and Burmese. It carries 
on a trade by means of caravans with some of the 
cities in western China, in woollen, cotton, 
silk goods. British trade between Rangoon 
‘and Bamo, from a few hundred pounds in 1857-58, 
attained in 1878 to a million sterling. 
BAMTELE, an important Rajput tribe in the 
eastern parts of the central Doab. 
BAMUN-HATI. Bexc. Clerodendron siphon- 
anthus, 
BAMUNIPAT, 4 holy mountain. 
BAN. Hixp, 'A forest; wild, uncaltivated, as 
wo, Tar-ban, sandar ‘forest, Palmyra 
forest; also written ban. 
Ban Ada, Zingiber casumunar, wild ginger, Roxb. 
Akrot, ‘Pena Indica. “ 
‘Anarhoo, Gossypium herbaceum, 
‘Bati, wet land. 
‘Bhant 





Char, Quercus semicarpifolia, 
Chari, also Baro, a high yungle grass with Ieaven 
ike those of the sorghum, Wild elephante ars 
very fond of it, 
jolings, Trisossuthes lobats. 
¢ wild yak. 


gre ore 


‘Joven, 

‘Sam, Ardisis bumilie, 

‘Fin, '» weed about 3 feet 
‘with the autamm. 
fskirs who 
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BAN. 
Ban joma, inerme. 
y» Woan, Onidiom diffusam. 
> Joli, Piplantis multifioras, 
+» Kaos, Caffes Bengalensis, 
% Kepas, Hibiscus vitifoting, 
i Kear, wild forest produco, gums, honey, brash- 
greed ste foram ovens. 
a & grass of which ropes are 
7") Ket) Gollandina bonduc 
» Kath, a coarse catechu. 
t+ Kau, Quereus annalata 
Keli, Hedyohiam epicstum, 
* Khajur, Caryote ure: 
Khare,’ also Beraundba, aleo Mudi, Iset year's 
eotton lands, 
o> Kokra, or Bax murgh, Gallus ferruginons, 
” Khor, also Banakhor Pavia Indien. 
{ Rima, Corylus lacera, hazel. 
2) Kueh, Viburnum ootinifolium, also V. fostens. 
t Kuchao, Colocasia xntiquorum. 
3 Enlay, Glycine labinlin. 
t» Kulmee, Ipomose striata. 
3 Lamaka, Verbascum thapsus, 
3 Lnbunga, Ludwigia 


1 Hing, relled stones found in the rivers of northern 


India, worshipped by Hindus of the Saiva sect, 

y» Malliog, Jasminum angustifolium. 

3) Mahal, Hisp., the erab apple of the western 
Fimal: rus bacesta, 





ch, 
y» Maruo, Zchmanthera goss; 
Mesthoo: Moldovan pertidoreTifelio Indicum. 
22 Mallika, Jeueainusm saz 
KS “oth Hinmp,, the, dry sheath of the fowor- 
Ik of * moong' sre for string, ete. 
Leaves from the floworstalke of Suscharam 
mmunja, 
Geloniam fascicule 
, Biophytum sonsitiva 
ephrosia purpurea. 








‘Narangi, 
Neel, 
Nati, 








Ken 
” Palung, Bonchus o orixonula; ‘Rumex Wallichiaous, 


Pat, Pal, Oo Cerepongeattoring C. depron, 
‘acutangala, and 
oy Pralhin gReng'e hing ef aroel 

HS Rate ‘Molilotus Iucantbs. 

22 Patoh Trioosanthes cucumerina, Tr. dioica, 


Ks divaricats, 

rs Bei lie or a Nepeta, 
Bauhinia ruc 

Ene tiger, eal forest lord. 








is ge 
Lordy “la. 
janelle al 
> exes Sete dumetorum, aleo L. vulgaris, 
rior. 





»» Turooi, Bana., Talia slavets: 
Uch, ‘Morinda exzet 
BAN. "Bone, ‘The purest refined silver. 
BAN, also Bang. Hixp. incans, also 
a rocket, alao cotton. 
BAN, Anan. Moringa plerygoeperms, also the 
Bed-i-Mushk, or weeping wil 
BANAFAR, a tribe of "yadcbensi Rajputs in 
Ondh, Allahabad, Benares, and Bundelkhand. 
BANAFSHA. Hixp. Viola serpens; also the 
ried pisat of the Viola odorata, The infusion is 
nauseant and disphoretic.—Beng. Phar. 


BANA-PRASTH. 
BANAGANAPILLY, the town of a signe 


in the Ceded Districts of the 


Presid 
between Kurnool and Cuddepah, in iat, 16° N. and 
Joos. 7o" Ee ith an ares of shout 279 ssnare 
tion, 45,208. Tt was hold first by a 
, but snow inthe possession of a Syud 
Tami. There ate diamond mines ine low 
of hills abont half a mile from the town, 
matrix of the gem is 2 breocia lying under com- 
limestone, of wbich the hills ta the neigh 
Eourbood arcebmpased, ‘The brosca ia com 
of a mixture of coloured jasper, quartr, and horn- 
stone, cemented by a ailicious peste. It passes 
into pudding-stone of rounded pebbles of the 
above minerals, cemented by an argillo-calcareous 
garth of '& loose friable texture, in which the 


diamonds 
BANAJ! TAS a aot sect, 
BANANA. 
Kan-teian, Po-tsian, Onvy, 





Arati Pallam, . Tam. 
four, Pandoo,. | Ta. 
Benat iss W. Indian and tropical American 
term for the planiain tribe Musacess, to which, in 
India, the term plantain is usually given; there 
are few species, but many varietien, ‘Their fruits 
ae largely eaten. ‘The stem of Muss text, of 
e Telands, farnishea the Manilla hemp. 
pi Rieg ated oi 

india, and o| ul mount superba 
is found wild. Major Munro has acon the wild 
At dope ofthe Neier” Star rey, 
e 
gto surrounded with a gummy substance 
alp-like fruit, was found by Dr. 
Finlagron on Palo Ubi, near the southern extremity 
of Cambodia, In Baiavia, ale, there is cated to 
a variety seeds, which ie Pisa 
tain or Pimag bidjo, that is, seed plantain, 4 
Khutaya the ne of the wild’ in Kairem, 
and ited That, cultivated in 


Nepal bas een called M. Nepalensis ; and a similar 
species may be seen growing below the Mussoori 
range, ae well ss near Nabu, The wild frait 
all the situations consista of little else than 
dryseeds. The common edible varieties 

of M. Paradise, or Musa sepientum, flourish 
even in the poorest soils, and pct Drackish 
water. The natives of Ben; \y prefer 
the larger und coarser fruited rade nailed ‘alled banana, 
to the smaller and more delicately tasted fruit 
known as the plantain, which is alone esteemed 
uropeans. The edible varieties extend 
Trough the Indian Archipelago northwards as 
far as Japan, while in Ching are found M. coc~ 
cinea and M. Cavendishii, M. ornate grows in 
» Again, M. glauca is indigenous along 

the Malayan peninsula” Dr. Helfer mentions that 
twenty varieties are found in the Tenasserim Pro- 


the cultivated banana, and the Philippine islanders 
carry them to Afty-teven, both people having a 
distinctive epithet for each variety. ‘The qualitien 
are as varioas as those of apples and pears in 
Europe, the ordinary sorts being a very indifferent 
fruit—Hooker's Him. Jour. si p. 268; Eoyle's 
Filrous Plants; Craufur@s Dict. p. 81. 
BANANG. ‘Matay. Yam, thread. 
BANA-PHAL, of Sutle. “Strawberry; Fra- 


garia vewoa, LD, 
BANA-PRASTH, ‘Vana-prasth,a Hinds 
vwho bas become a "Berni Say epepes Hinds 









Ree 
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BANAS. 
his life's career; who has retired to the forest and 
ascetic. 


become an 

'BANAG, and Koteree or Kotesiree, are rivers 
near Sanganecr in Udaipar (Oodeypore). The 
‘Banas river rans through Jeypore. 

BANAT. Hyp. Broadcloth. 

BANAULA. Huxp, Cotton seed. 

BANAWA, x) Tar of fakirs in India, 

BAN Iso calied Banga, a deity of 
the Gonds. See Banga. delty 

BANCA ISLAND, northern point, is in lat. 
4° 52 N., long. 125° 24’ E. It ia billy, and of 
middling “height, St. Paul'a mountains, con- 
tignoua to ita south end, are 930 feet high; but 
Parmasang and Manopen hills, on the west side 
of the island, are respectively 1300 and 1617 feet 
in height, ‘Tho Straits of Banca are bounded on 
the east by this island, and on the west side by 
the coast of Sumates.’ The straits extend from 
Lucepara island about 129 miles, with an un- 
dulating course to the N.W. The straits are 
‘one of the most frequented in the Indian seas. 
Banca bas s population of 69,812, of whom 181 
are Europeans, 48,922 are natives, 20,063 are 
Chinese, and 136 Arabs, Its area is 287 square 
miles. The Chinese have been attracted to it by 
its very valuable tin mines, Banca is inhabited 
by four distinct races of poople. The Orang-Gun- 
‘ung, or people, the aborigines in the iuterior, 
Tesd a wild kind of life, but are submissive to the 
regulations established by the Government. The 
sea-cousts are occupied by Malays from Sumatra; 
they are extremely indolent, all the labour, either 
in cultivating pepper or working the mines, being 

formed by the Chinese, covsisting of between 
m and twenty thousand souls. “The Orang- 

Laut, or ea-people, who are similar in, their 
habits to the Baju Laut on the coasts of Borneo 
and Celebes, live entirely in their little prahus, 
and move about the coasts, They subsist prinoi- 
pally by Babine, and were always rosdy to give 
Information to the piratical rovers, The discovery 
of tin attracted numerous foreigners, chiefly 
Chinese, who, with the working of the minea, 
introduced the first attempts at agriculture and 
commerce. During many yeara this small island 
has yielded an annual revenue in tin, which for a 
district of tho same extent equals the metallic 
‘wealth obtained annually from the mines of Mexico, 
The Anten district contains the richest of the tin 
toines.— Court; Earl's Archipelago; Horsburgh ; 


White's Voyage, p. 223. 
BAN -OHART also Baro, Hixp. A hij 




















jungle grass, with leavea bie those of the sorghum. 
‘ild elephants are yery fond of it. 
BANGOONGONG or Racoongon Bay, in So- 
matra, opposite the river and village of same 
naane, in lat. 2° 52'N., and long. 97°98" E., where 
sbips find shelter,—Horaburgh. 

ANCOORAH, a town and its district in the 
Burdwan division of Bengal, lying between lat. 
29° BA and 28° 87’ N., and long. 86° 49° 15" and 
87° 85° E., with an area of 1848 square miles, and 
526,772 inhabitants. The town is on the left 
bank of the Dalkissur, in lat. 28° 14’ N., long. 87° 
6 E,, and 29 miles from Raniganj, 101 miles trom 
Calcutta. It is a fertile district, with much ocal 
and irou ore. Coal is worked st ‘Raniganj. 

BANCOOT RIVER, im lat. 17° 67' N., and 113 
tiles east of Bombay Castle, haa 10 feet on the 
bar at low water. The town of Bancoct, on the 
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northern part of the Angria country, surrendered 
to Commodore James on the 8th’ April 1756, 
and was called Fort Victoria. —Horsburgh. 

BAND. Pzxs, Hino. A band, tie, dam, dyke, 
causeway, bank, or bundle of papers.” Bindah, a 
slave, a servavt; Bindi, a slave girl, Bindiwan, 
prisoner; Band-o-bast, settlement Band is 
also an embankment across a valley, or across 
a dip of the ground to form a tank. The whole 
of the Kamnatio is covered with such tanks, some 
of them very small, sufficient only for a’ amall 
field, others of lake-like dimensions; one near 
Cumbam ia eight miles in circumference, and one 
near Hyderabad is about seven miles in circum. 
ference. The word is from the Hindi word 
Dandhna, to tie or bind; hence alao the Bandana 
handkerchiefs, Several’ bands or embankments 
in Persia aro celebrated, — Band-i-Abwar and 
Band-i-Shabrada, noross tbe Karun river; Band- 
i-Amir, over the Kur river, the Bendamir of 
Moore's poctry. 

BANDA. Baur, Areca catechu. 

BANDA, a gura of the Sikh religionists, who 
succeeded ‘Gurn Govind. He was tortured to 
death by Farokbsir, of Debli, A.D. 1716. 

BANDA. How. Viscum album. 

BANDA. Hixp. A perfumed cosmetic powder, 
the Abir of the Arabs. See Abir, 

BANDA, a town and district in Bundelkhand, 
between Int, 24° 59° 15" and 25° 69’ $0" N., and 
long. 80° 2 45” and 81° 36’ 15” E., with an area of 
2908 oquare miles, and 697,684 inhabitants, Tho 
town is on the right bank of the Keyn river (Ken, 
Caine), had a population of 72,800, and is 620 
feller om Calodtte Banda deter ian iregular 
triangle, separated on the N. and N.E, by the 
river Jumna from the Futtebpur and Allahabad 
districts, The S.W. and 8. are bounded by the 








Ken, and partly by the eecond range of low hills 

forming the flank ofthe table land of Bundelkband. 
& group in the Archi const 

often inlands; She largest is Lonter or Great Bande, 


Tt in crescent-shaped, and Polo Pisang, Banans. 
Taland, Pulo Kapal, ‘and Ship Island Ho in the 
hollow of the crescent, and form the are of s 
circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 
the highest of which is Gunong Api, next Banda 
Neira, N.E. of which is Pulo ‘ka or old 
woman's island. D'Abren, a Portaguese com- 
mander, was the firm European who vsted the 
nutmeg , and for nearly a hanc yours 
the Portugmess monopolized the trade, In 160% 





high the Dutch attempted to take these islands, but as 


the war lasted eighteen years, and the natives had 
all fled to the neighbouring islanda, the Dutch 
had to cultivate these islands with slaves, and, 
when slavery was abolished, with convicts, of 
whom, in 1865, there were about 3000. Almost 
all the island is covered with natmeg tree, grown. 
under the shade of the Canarium commune, 
Banda and ite three islands enclose a secure 
Dour, and the water in ao transparent that living 
orale and minute objects are acon below. OF the 
birds ia a very handsome fruit pigeon, 

te, wilh cols oo Ue waco, and e lowed 
‘also in Ke and Matabelio; and s emall fruit dove, 
Prilonopus disdematus. "The area of the whola 
group Ponly 176 geographical equare miles, but 
in five of them all the nutmegs consumed in the 
world sre grown, sod for twenty you they 
annually yielded ‘580,000 Ibe. af m and 
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187,000 Tha. of mace, Dutch weight. In Riess 
about 450,000 nutmeg trees were in the Bands 
group, In some trees the mace iswhite. Unlike 
jhoyna, it is unhealthy, and ex to constant 
danger from the Ganong Api tolcano, which has 
many times burst in eruption, devastating and 
blasting the neighbouring with showers of 
bing ashen. This Fire 
only when in eruption, bat on bat on 
fnbrity it spreads ‘around. 
Ba he Pi Gy ty Waa 
‘the Grenade of Banda, occupies the whole sur- 
face of the islet, to which it gives a name. Its 
height is about 2000 feet, covered with magnificent 
vegetation, commencing at the line where the 
‘waves ceaso to beat, and continuing upwards to 
the point where the lava ceases to flow, being 
cooled by the air. 
on Gunong Api, and the isle is inhabited only by a 
few immigrant from Timor. Up to 1820, people 
‘occupied the base of Gunong Api, and cultivated 
the nutmeg trees, On the 11th Jone 1820, a 
lite before noon, in an instant, without any 
warning, an eruption occurred of such violence 
that alt the people at once fled to the shore and 
over to Banda Neira. From its summit 
rose great manses of ashes. Lontar ie merely 
part of the walls of an immenso crater about marke 
oak Saag aan 
an and Pulo - 
By DS eae co 
quake occurred once mouth in Cutan 
ie, ire has burst forth in 1586, 1698, 





16 1632, 1690, 1696, 1712, 1765, 
pale 1778, 1820, and 1824. It ig 2321 ‘English 
h, but has several times ascended, 


Ga" ook ‘oouition, sand and stones, bested al 
her are ont it like ving stones, fell on 


sain nnged the wrountainide in ‘one 

immense cone of flame, The south-west monsoon 
then blowing carried the send and nabes over 
to Banda Neira, and destroyed all its nutmeg 
parka and ita drinking water. The eruption con- 
tinued incessantly for thirteen days, aud did not 
wholly cease for six weeks. During this eruption 
the mouninin was oj iy split through in 
a N.N.W. and 8.S.E. direction. An eruption of 
ooourred on the 22d April 1824, Bande is 
only separated from Gupong, ny the servo 
Bus Sorat, ond haw eu oral Dom 

‘eave, Tho water fit streamed our {om the 
land, and left dry a vessel that wan riding at at eight 
or nine fathoms. It then returned in a great wave 
from the oocan, which rote 25 or 80 fect over the 
low western part of the village, and engulfed 
Fort Nassau. Professor that 
the whole of the old volcano, voleane, Banke ‘Neiee 
Ganong Api, and Lontar, and the aren they 
enclose, was raised for 2 moment, the water 
streamed out from the straits between them, and 
returned with violenceas the area subsided. When 
first discovered by Europeans, the inhabitante of 
Banda bad made considerable advance in civilisa- 
tion, although still much inferior to that of the 
Malays and Javanese. About throe-foarths of the 
inbabitanta are mixed races, Malay, Pemnn An frig 
Portuguese, and Dutch ; but the aborigines dou! 

Teas were Papnans, and a portion of them suilexits 
in the Ke islands, to which they emigrated when 
they first took possession of Banda, —Temminck, 





mntain is the curse and 


‘The nutmeg ia not cultivated te 
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‘Possessions Neerlandaioes li, 2903 St.John's Indian 
fechipelag 7 134, 1 Travels ; 
i’ Vakuont de Bomare, Histoire Nature 
dete it? Yeis Hogendrop, Coup d' Gail sur Java. 
BANDAGI Huxp. Literally service; an ex- 
pression used by Mahomedans in anlating supe- 
riora, and in addressing letters to their parents 
in authority. 
DAHL. Bene. 











a A spur projecting into a 


| BANDAB-NAWAZ,  Mabomedan saint or 
man who is buried at Kulburgs, His name 
tod was Syd Muhammad, styled Gesu Darax 
of the long locks. A Mahomedan festival in held 
on the 16th of Za-l-Kaidah in his honour. 
BAND-AHWAZ, a aon across tho river Karan, 
in Kbuzistan. The whole river passes through 
» about forty yarda broad, at ity west 
Layard; Chesney; Selby; MacGregor, gor. 86. 36. 
ANDAR HILLS | are separated 
Panna range by the valley of reels see 
from a platform from ten to twenty miles wida, 
Average elevation 1700, but amounting on some 
of its peels to 2000 Loy tind pile are 
generally of sandstone, intermixed with ferrugin- 
Sie gravel. ‘The basin of Lohargaon is of lias 
Lmertans Tho outer lis ea ae ely et 
al 
BAN-i DaRneR Hes Hip. 1 ge ened 
BANDALA, in the Philippine Ielanda, a hee 
extracted from the harder and stronger outer 
Tae layer of the Muse texts, employed for cordage. 


TRAND-AMIR. A dam erected about the 12th 
century across the river Kur by ana Dow 
* former prineo and govemer of Fars, Its object 
was to raiso and throw the water into irri 
channels. The dam consiata of « atraight bri 
of thirteen arches.—Dorier; Malcolm ; ‘tina 
pata MacGregor. See Bendamir. 

|A. Hip. A term applied to a 
iso to # kind of silk or cotton hand- 
tiggtt with bright figures, etc., uy 8 red or 
dark gromndi; from, baodbae, 10 tas, becunes 

the’ parts intended ‘to remain und) 

were tightly tied. The Indian manufacture 
thmoat ceased, British dyers baving fumitated them 
by white figuras formed on a ground of Turkey- 
red by means of an aqueous solution of chlorine. 
‘This is made to flow down through the red cloth 
in certain pointa which are defined and circum- 
seribed by the pressure of hollow lead types 
{inserted into plates of lead contained in s hydraulic 
press. The pres is furnished with a pair of 
Pattern plates, one attached to the upper block 

and the other to the movasble 

ot eg erp ora a retcbed 
in L, are atrete! over 
Each other os evenly aa pomible, and then rolled 
round a drum. A orton 9 of the fourteen layers 

equal to the area of the plat drawn 

between them, theme gras is n work and the plates 
se, brought together with » force of upwards 
of three bundred tons. The solution of chlorine is 
then allowed to flow into the hollows of the upper 
lead plate, whence it desoenda on the cloth aod 
peroolates throngh it, extracting the Turkey red 
‘intense preasure preventing the bleaching 
Uiquor from spoteding beyond the Hinite of se 
figures perforated in the patos. When a certain 
quantity of bleaching liquor has pesed through, 
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qtr, admitted ip» similar manner to wash | Bandarsi rings a ch 
foray the chlorine, The prem is then removed, - bs m Postans" 


equare of the fourteen layers 
Morel forward under the pistes, and the 
in repeated. When all the pieces have been dia- 
charged, they are winced in water, and further 
treated 90 a8 to improve the lustre both of the 
white and of the red.— Faulkner, 
BANDAR Eixp. A mon! 
BANDAR. Surtss. Cay 
BANDAR  Sixcz. 
eve affix of nobility, 
BANDAR. Pxus, A harbour, seaport. A 
prefs, a8 Bandar-Abbas; in India, fix, a 
fachli-bandar, Lakpat-bandar. From 
the harbour Bandar boat of British sailor. The 
harbourmaster or governor of place ia the 
Shab-bandar, or king of the harbour. Like 
Kana or Patna, a bandar is @ mart on a river 


BANDARA. Mann. Hymenodyetion excelsum. 
BANDAR ABBAS, in lat. 27°10 85" N., and 
Jong. 6° 18 48” E., a port on the eaat of Kirman 
‘ersia, 108 miles 8.E. of Shiraz, distant from 


sping: 
TAM. A Singhal- 











Tsfaban 740 miles, and from Teheran 5000 miles. mi 


Tt ia in a bay of the Gulf of Ormuz It contains 
about 89,000 inbabitanta, Persiana, Arabs, Kurds, 
afow Armenians and Bedouine. It has only two 
tr three fathoms of water at two miles from the 
harg, and a heavy surf rises from the & and SE. 
‘winds, which are frequent, and abipe seek sbelter 
at say eco and Kishm. It is the ancient Harmozia, 

ta former name, Gamrun, was changed A.D. 1662, 
when Shah Abbas, aided by the English, drove 
Off the Portuguese, but towards the close’ of the 
37th century’ it fell into». sul 

tion. Nevertheless 
Leste ry cas of the tabatal cemen nin ta heart of 
Persia.” The suramer heat ia so grest that it is 
‘then almost abandoned, the people going to Miasb, 
fourtoon mies data bat in winter fe Se toa landing 

‘Kirman. E sPamian cupets, 
of ‘xporta are Persian carpets, 
tied fruit, sulgou a 
earthenware. 
trade, Sul; 





suk 
{Yo is suited for an conpocium of 
ur is brought to Bandar Abbas and 
to Muscat mountains a little way in the 
interior from Muscat.—-Pelly ; MacGregor, p. 573 
Goldemid’s I, Persia, 1. 23; Findlay, Ouscey’s 
Travels, i. p. 166; A Journal from Calcutta to 
Aleppo,’ etc. p. 11, Lond, 1758; Kinaeir’s Geo- 
graphical t Memoir . 201. 
ANDAR MANCHE, a large cance. See Boat, 
BANDAN HEG, « snail teen in arn, Persia, j 
thirty-two miles N.W. of Bashahr. Tt ‘waa the 
stronghold of the oclebrated pirste, Mir Mobsnna, 
once the terror of the Persian Gulf. It was taken 
by the Englich, and the fortifications razed. 
BANDARRI, a race in Bombay who climb the 
pelmyra and cocoa-nut trees for palm wine, From 
bit, thove men attain ex ary dexterity in 
axcending the loftiest trees, with little other 
assistance than may be afforded by the natural 
age or sheathe of their slondar stems The 
the ina crimson, 
bound round the head with » small fist 
jepending corner protecti 
influence of the sun, A stiff Kather Hilt descends 


necessary implements of bis. 
ing, and supports a strong hook, on which the 








ibordinate 
the route of Bandar Abbas dry 


Yobaceo, 
ur; and imports piece goods, par 


BANE. 
y, previous to commencing 
eslern India, i. p. 89. 
BANDARU. Tau) ‘Dolowee’Boshanniana, 
D.C.; D. angustifotia and dioica, R. ii. 256. 
BANDARU, How. Gardenia 


BANDARWAR, a numerous tribe of the Baniga 

of Hindustan, with 36 claus, who intermarry.—Sk. 

BANDELKHAND. Sec Bundelkund. 

BANDENG. Matar. A palatable fish, much 
resembling the salmon in taste, ‘They are rerred 
in fish-ponds, and the young are sold at 18 Rs. 
per redan of 5500 small fish At the change of 
the east and west monsoon, the coast is year) 
visited by Madurese fishera, who come to ca 
the young bandeng for the fish-ponds, 

BANDHAGURH. Sse Senapathi. 
BANDHAL GOTT, » Chauhan a Rajpat tribe in 
Bundelkhand and Benoudia. 

BANDHAWA, Mitay. A hercdliary elective 
officer of Johore. 

BANDHRIK. Hrvp. Also written Bandbu- 
kamu, Pantapeten Phoonices, Z.; alao Ixore 
bandhaca, &. i. 376. 

Hixp. A female slave ; also a court 


jnatrel. 

BAND.i-BERBER. It is said that = day's 
journey from Bamian to the S.W. are the re. 
maina of an extensive fortress, cilled Band-i- 
Berber, erected near » large Jake.--Moarcrof'e 

‘Tex. it. pp. 887-898. 
BANDICOOT. In India, the Mus gigantens. 
It ia the English corruption of the ‘Telugu words, 
i-koka, pig-rat; it weighs 3 iba Ite bones 
are fragile, ees’ ‘very easily killed. Ita nesta, 
rifted, aro frequently found to contain oon- 
Terble quantities of rio, sored up ageing: the 
season. The Australia bandicoot is the Pera- 
mmoles nasuta of St. Hilaire, a marwupial animal.— 





Tennant's Ceylon, 
ae ABR, a dam in Khorasan, 6 
les N.W. of Kalandarabad, near Masbad, with 


‘Shire Alannels to fev the Ian of Facdlon 


BANDIGURUVINDZA. st. Adenanthera 
vonina. Bandi Muragudu, Getonia floribunda. 
BANDITA CHETTU. Tet. Erythrina Indica. 
BAND-o-BAST. Hn, Final’ settlement, 
BAND PAT. Hip. Clitores ternaten, 
BANDRL Hr, A gram about 2 feet bigh, 
found in rice and kodo fields, used as fodder for 








mateblock., Si-psin baadub, » 
heavy gun, requiring a pronged support; a. 
jozal, Gut carried in the flo. 
‘Banduk-Masaladar, » gun fired with a porcus- 
sion cap,—‘ masala," the percussion composition, 
Banduk Pathar-kalab, a matchlock with fint 


Pehianduk Rakh-dar, « gun, rifle-bored, 

BANE, Flea-bane, insect-bane, mosquito-bane, 
bog hang, rat-bane, ete.,are insecticide substances. 

The dogbene family ‘Apocynacem’ are truly 
‘Neriam piseidium bark, which contains 
Pek tasted fibre, proves deadly to fishes. Dogs 
refuse to sleepon rage beneath which mint hae bean 
placed, and sople pl Plant thus affords a good 
of ensuring clean! ae cope! Deer refuse to 
spprosch crops in w safflower, Carthamus 
" ee White beter 
sown round vegetables, as the cabbage, prevents the 
inroads of caterpillars. Snakes are aad to avid 
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the fennel plant, as well as all places strewed 
with fomnel seed (Nigella eativa). Dill grown in 
cabbage beds protects the eabl from cater 
illars. Bs ‘beans growing close to the goose- 
‘bushes protect the bushes from the cater- 
i ‘The is said to protect vines 
from the phylloxera, The rasped wood of the 
cleander is employed as ratsbane. To destroy 
flies, 3 decoction of quassia placed in a plate is 
frequently had recourse to. In southern 
plaote of the ‘Ghi-gowar’ or ‘Kalbunds,’ the 
Alog perfoliata, are suspended with their roots 
upwards, with a longitudinal incision in , 
to permit the aroma of the juice to become sppar- 
eat, and disperse mosquitos from the room. Flies, 
‘fleas, and mosquitos avoid rooms in whicb branches 
of pennyroyal bave been suspended. In India, 
Maonguitos are smoked ont by burning chips of 
resinous wood. A species of ant, Formica smarag- 
dina, well known in Malabar ‘and the wooded 
parts of India, is employed in the N.1. Provinces 
to destroy the nests of wasps that have established 
‘themselves in a house. They are said to destroy 
all the wasps, but become so infuriated tbat their 
own indiscriminate attacks are nearly as 
those of their foes. Honigberger states 
twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, i 
@ room as ® means of dispelling flies ;'that when 
fiea-bane is roasted, flies take to flight; and when 
sprinkled on the foor, fleas disappear. Dr, Hooker 
mentions that Clerodendron leaves bruised are 
used to kill vermin, fiy-blowa, etc., in cattle. The 
Toul pulicaria, or flea-bane, » common 
lant in Britain, strewed or burned in any place 
jtroya gnata and fleas; and the same 
are attributed to the common ox-eye daisy of Bri- 
tain, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. *Camomille 
rouge,’ the beautiful red Pyrethrum (P. carneum, 
formerly Chrysanthemum coccineum),in England 
ornamental prong flo is from 
‘the the plant, which, when dried 
and rushed, form the famoua Persian flea powder. 
Sprinkled in beds, etc., it kills all disagreeable 
‘and hurtful insects; and a small quantity of 
the spirit distilled from it destroys insects in 
jouses, or can be applied to vegetable life in 
‘the open air against green-fiy, house-fly, otc., 
‘without injuring ‘the planta. More than twenty 
il in the district of Alexand 
in the cultivation of the 
it ia said also to destroy maggots which 
in wounds, @ property which the valuable de- 
camalli gum of the Gardenia lucida and chloro 














form aleo possess. ‘Tho pyrethrum powder seems 
the tose as the well-known piteoti of Kurdistan, 
ja largely imported into Turkey, and during the 


war was greatly used in the barracks and 
hospitals of Turkey and the Crimea. Its intro- 
daction into India merits favourable considera 

tion, Pyrethrum Indicum and P, Sinense 
in the Tenemerim Provinces. The odour of the 
common feverfew of Britain, P. parthonium, is 
inked by been; and theee inscts may be eatiy 

tata distance by a person carrying « handful 

{86 Somer heads Tao" akararam of fd, the 

rum officinale, or common pellitory, 
Darbape have equal power, Chryeaithemtsn Tudi- 
tan, the common Gool Dewadee, of which there 
are several varieties, grows all over India, and is 
worth a trial, Natives of India suspead in their 
Rouzos afew branches of the milk hedge (Eaphor- 
2 





te 
roadside cashew nut fruit, 
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bia tirueall), to destroy fleas. They likewise 
make containing sulphate of 1 
‘Necla toota,’ Hinp., which, when burned, drive 
away bugs, mosquitos, and flees, using three or 
four ina day. Bugs have a great antipath 

seeds apple, 


na instantly quits bot in which thoy are pico 
uit a in whicl are : 

nd Dr. Irving mentions that babel, the roota 
Ocimum pilosum, have the same effect. Colo- 
eqnth is usefal for protecting shawls and feathers, 
-wood is valuable for the constraction of 

chests and almirabs, as ita a Powerfal odour 

tects the contents. Teaves of Margoaa trees, Melia 
and Azaderachts, dried and kept in books, preserve 
them from the attacks of insects To prevent 
injury to fare, feathers, books, papers, and clothes, 
‘are lodged in trunks, bookesses, eto., it 
ig useful to place along with them small packets 
of camphor, of little cupa of eamphor dissolved in 
alcohol; packeta of the seeda of the small fennel 
flower, ‘Nigella sativa, the ‘kala jira’ of the 
Dazars, pieces of the roots of the Aconitum 
ferox, the poisonous ' bisb,’ may also be used, but 
ita highly poisonous effects on animal hfe require 
that it be had recourse to with the grentest pre- 
cautions. Kiri mar, Hinp., worm-bane, is tho 
‘flora; Pia mar, Hixp., flea-bane, is 
ployed in the intings af beta ee 
or gums employed in the oka form 
special objects for the attacks of certain insect 
tribes ; it may be useful to be known, therefore, 
that insects refase to attack the gum of the 
, and that it or a little sulphate of 
copper or blue vitriol mixed with the rice or flour 
tured for joining papers, very effectually 
these destractive pexta at a distance, The 
leaves of the Justicia gandarusea, Linn. (Cant 
‘Tas; Nalla wawales, Tet.; Necla nir- 








ghoondee, SaNSK.), dried and powdered, are wlio 
‘used as a preservative to keop insects froin books. 
Amongst the insecta which infest books in India 


are two genera, which are usually regarded as 
accomplices fo the work of destruction, but which, 
on the contrary, ine ak i on 
the larva of the death-watch ad the numerous 
acari which are commonly believed to be the 
chief depredatom that prey upon books. One of 
these maligned genera is & tiny tailless scorpion 
(Chelifer), of which three species bava 

noticed in Ceylon, the Ch, librorum, Temp., Ch. ob- 
Jongam, Temp., and Cb. acaroides, Hermann, the 
last of which, it is believed, had been introduced 
from Europe in Dutch and Portuguese books, 
‘The other genus is the Lepisma,and the tiny silvery 
creatures of which it consista are called by Euro~ 
Deans the fish insect. Like the cbelifer, it shana 








fragrant smell is given ont during combustion, 


which at a distance in not disagreenble. Some- 
times the sawdust is put up in coils of paper, and. 
on the floors of the houses. Vari- 
us species of wormwood ‘are likewise employed 
the same purposa. 
Jeaves of these plants are twisted and dried, and 
68 
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probably dipped in 
them burn. Hot alum water will destroy red and | 
Diack ante, cockroaches, apiders, chints bugs, and 
all the crawling pests which infest houses, Take 
‘two pounds of alum and dissolve it in three or four 

quarts of boiling water; let it stand on the fire 
wot the alum ek ‘then apply it with a 
brush, while nearly 


hot, to every joint 
snd crevice in closets, ponte pantry See M 


and the like. Brnsh the crevices in the Your of 
the skirting or mop boards, if yon suspect thet 
‘they harbour vermin. If, in whitewashing 
ceiling, plenty of alum is added to the lime, it will 
also serve to kee Insecta ak 2. distance, Cock- 
roaches will flee it that has been washed in 
coo! alum water, Sagar barrels and bozes can 
be freed from ante by drawing a wide chalk mark 
just round the edge of the top of them. The 
mark must be unbroken, or they will creep over 
it, but a continuous chalk line balf an ineh in 
width will set their depredations at naught. 
Powdered alum or borax will keep the chintz 
bug at a respectful distanoa—Tennant's Ceylon; 
O'Sh. ; Hooker, Him, Jour. ; Honigherger. 
BANEBERRY, Acteen spicata, 

BANG. Hip. Or bhang. Cannabis sativa. 

cy ieager = ioe po Gangetica st 
river hog of Bengal, a ki poise. — Wi 

BANA, Sansx. Not colors uel in 
ancient times the country north of the 


to Bengal, a man of Ber 
BEENGA. Hise, Gaston wool, a 
BANGALI ELAOHIL “Bsxo. Amomum suba- 


Jatui 
SANGALORE, i in lat, 12° 57' 87"N., long. 77°86" 
a6" E., alarge military station and town in Mysore. 
tthe flagstaff, the mean height of the canton- 
neat above the sea is 2949 feet, according to Ad. 
Sebl., and 2874 according Si ss alisatons Ries 
climate is almost European 
the more exposed parts is rag is unfavourable See 
children, The fruits and vegetables of 
all grow well, tas many Europeans aro 
there. Average rainfall, 36 inches, sy el 
Pettah or civil town, was taken by storm by the 
British on the 21st March 1791; and a battle 
‘was fought on the 6th December 1791. 
cording to a legend, it was snciently named 
Yalabonka Naud, but ite ruler, Vira ‘Babela 
oor ‘the 12th century, having lost his way, found 
Iter from an aged woman and a meal of Auvars. 
(the Hela Kanada name for boiled gram) 
aries the village Bangatoor, and gave ii 
to 

In 1881, on the coming of age of the 
ruler of Mysore, Bangelore waa transf to the 
British, Bangalore city in 1871 had 142,613 in- 
pobitants, of ‘whom 106,632 were Hindus, 21,88 
Mahomedans, and 15,294 Christiana 
buildings for the adrainistration of Sipeoks wen were 
erected during the minority of the present ruler. 
‘Thereare many Christian churches; and the French 
Cotholice and several Protestant sects are 
over Mysore district. There is a colle, th. 
Mysore Museum, which the editor founded in 
1865. Tho manufactures consist of woollen and 
silk fabrice, iron and steel. 

BANGALORE, a district of the Nundidrog divi- 
‘tion of Mysore, has fn aren of 2914 square miles, 
with 828,354 inhabitants in 1871, chictiy Binion 
‘The Komati namsber 5641; the Nagarta, 4888; the 

















some preparation to make | 





BANGRA. 
Wi ; the Lingast, $6,450; Kamba, 
46,167; iga, 29,896; Tiglar market gardeners, 
Eu ring: ‘tribes, 12,086 ; and wild tribes’ 


38. 
BANGALOW, from banglah, Hux. A-single- 


ey NGALEAL, Baluch tribe, occupying ex- 

slusively Isprinji, bat reside also at Shel and 

, eud in winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 

BANGAN, a group of islands in the Eastern 

Archipelago, occupied by the Manguianes, a mild 
i 


BAN-GANG; oP & tank at Walkerhwar, near 
Bombay, fabled to have been produced by Krishna 
firing an arrow at a spot to obtain pore water. 

BANGAR, Hino. of Cis-Sntlej, bigh land 

irrigation By well, Seo Banjar. 

Hixp. Vangueria apinosa. 
in Unso; ite inhabit 
4s to’ have given 

















displ 





occasion for the saying that one with nine gold 
stripes in hia turban will earn his livelihood by 
ing cow-dang. 

BANGARO MAK, a wood of the Kei islands, 

well adapted for masts. 
ASH, a people etaimin Afghan descent, 

The i’clan are of hiah wect. They 
are noted for their braver and could turn out 
700 fighting men. — Lt.-Col. ‘BacGreg. iii, p. 65. 

BANGAS JAMPACCA. Matay, Michelin 

BANGHI. Tas. A heavy mail 


BANGI, Tam. In Tinnevelly, atest of villege 
tenure by which the lands are seabed opoe in 
every six years among the villagers, by lot. It ia 
the sameas the wesh (waish) of Sie Aa ae 

BANGKA, also called Katua fino. An 
aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It in said 
‘to take a leaf for a boat and to paddle itself from 
stalk to stalk. It is barmlesa when the water is 
let off from the field. 


_ RANG cone, sash or waist-cloth of cotton 


BANGLA, Hixp. A kind of betel leaf. 
BANGLES. 
Bangrian, . . P itd Pleas se Tan 
. Te 


Glass, gold, and silver bracelets worn by women 


Roya, throughoat the East. The Chinese make them of 


8 clouded or plain vitreous substance, to imitate 
jade stone or chaleodony. For export they are 
packed in boxes containing 1000 pairs, each box 
cotimated to weigh a pikul. Banglea ara imported 
into, and also exported from, Madras and Bombay. 
In four yeara, the imports were to the value of 
Re, 1147, chiefly from Bombsy. The exporta were 
in number 1,958,000, of the value of Rs. $078, and 
to Bombay ind Sind. 

Glass bangles are largely made in many 
India, « workman torning out 600 or 71 aaly. 
Some are of besutifully tinted gles. Jada 
bangles in Yunnan sell at Re, 125 the pair, In 
Bengal,» bangle of iron ie put on the Ieft band of 
the bride by her mother-in-law, with » 
benediction that she may be ever blessed with her 
Imusband, and she marks the middle of the bride's 
forehesd with vermilion. The iron or other metal 
bangledenotes the syestres or mazried state, 

‘BANGNI, # Dofis tribe. 

BANGRA. Bexc. Wedclia calendulacen, 

BANGRA, acloth made from the gigantic sting- 
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BANGSIRNG. 


ing nettle of the Nepal and Sikkim hilla The 
Preparation of the fibres is in the same mode as 
tne ‘pooah,’ but the bangra ie harder sod stiffer 
than poonh, and not adapted to making ropes or 
nets. —Royle, 

BANGSIRNG, Matar. 

BANGU, a river Thug in Bengal? 

BAN GUMUK. Beno. Cucomis astivas. 

BANGUR. Hixp. The highland of the dosh 
betwoen the Jumna and Hindun and the Ganges. 

BANGY, properly Bahsngi, a shoulder pole 
with slings at each end for carrying weights. —W. 

'BAN'H. Hiwp, The forearm; akon 
security, or pledge. The senior military officers 
attached to a Nazi's camp nosed to pledge their 
honour for the safety of any important landowner 
who took up his quarters ia their lines, while bis 
periodical revenue arrangements were under dis- 
cussion. These pledges were honourably respected 


Ly all parties. 
TBAMCHALDI of Bras, Hedychium spicata. 
BANI, also Kapss snd Kupu, Hin, A yellow 
earth of Rohilkhand and Oudh, with which potters 
ornament their wares. 
BANI, Himp,, of Kotgurh. Quercus annulata, 
BANIJAGA. Kany., Tet. A lingset, sfollower 
of the Jangam pect; alzo commonly a lingact 


shopkeeper. 
HANIWAL. Hump, A subdivision of the Ba- 
angi sect. 

BANIYA. Hip. A shopkeoper, a tradesman, 
& mabajan or banker ; in Benaros, they are wor- 
nhuppera of Krishna, ‘under the names of 
Ran-chor, Radha-Vallabh.—Skerring. See Baniya. 

BANJ, properly Banj'h, Hixp. A barren woman, 

BANJ. Anan. Henbane, Banj-i-rumi, Conium 
macalatum ; Banj-i-dashti, Datura, 

BANJAR, Hrxp, Waste land generally ; land 
out of cultivation ; fallow or barren, 

BANJAR, a river in Borneo occupied by the 
Kyan race; ita banks and vicinity are said to yield 
gold and diamonda See Kyan. 

‘BANJARA, often written Bunjara and Brinjara, 
are oulled also Lambada, Lambedi, and ilambedi, 
Their Canarese name is Herkeri, The name of 
Banjara is supposed by Elliot to be derived from 
the Sanskrit "Buaij, ® merchant. Shakespeare 
derives it from the Persian Birinjar, a rice-carrier. 
In the Doss Kamara Charitra, a work written by 
Dandi, mention is made of a cockfight in a Banjara 
camp; but the Banjara are even indicated 
‘Arrian as one of the clases of Indian society. 
They are chiefly wandering grain merchanta and 
selt mercbanta, but many have nettied down in 
the tract under the northern hilla lying between 
Gorakhpur and Hurdwar, Some are 
and say they oame from Multan. Those of western 
Tudia are usually Charang, and their sacred cha- 
ruoter ina great protection to thera. The Banjara 
of Berar have been greatly prodatory, and been 


removed. : ‘ 

The Turki Banjara, who are mostly carriers, 
have 86 tribes or got. 

‘The Baid Banjara have 11 apt They came 
from Bhutoir, aud are now in Pilibit Kant, 
aod many are weavers, oculists, and medical men. 

‘The Lubans Banjarebave 11 ‘got;’ are 
agvicuitura). They claim to be descendants of 
Gaur Brahmans, and to have left Ranthumbor in 


Aurangzeb's time. 
i fhe Wookeri Banjera claim to have come from 




















by from Hi 


BANJARA. 
Mecca, and to reside in Shujjur. They have 16 


Bahurnp Banjara are mostly Hindu, and Jead 
a more wandering life. They are divided into the 
five tribes, Rabtor, Chauhan or Koorri, Powsr, 
Tawar, and Barks, who are again subdivided 
into tribes or goh They claim to have come from 
Chittar. They intermarry, but not with members 
of the same got, They have a close relation with 
thoss of the Dekban; each community has a chief 
at ita head, styled Naik, to whom they yield 
implicit obedience. The Banjara are scattered in 
communities all over India. In the south of 
India they style themeelves Gohur. 
met with from Kashmir to the south of India, a: 
keep in Tandas or encampments. Their Tanda, 
Hinp., Kepa, Maur. in the extreme south of 











there from their trade aa carriers und collecting 
merchants, But in Berar and throughout the 


Hyderabed country they are atil! in Inege narabers, 
collecting from the lone hamlets the small quan- 
lela of gras, cotton, and woot obtainable, and 
bringing them into the larger marts, ‘Their means 
of carriage is solely the bullock and the cow, 
‘Some of these are ‘ificent ; and it is a grand 
right to n0e a Banjara Tanda, laden with cotton or 
grain, traversing the country through pathwaya 
fa ianglod tree and brasbood, ao cabwining 
portions of cotton are taken up at every ste] 

Their value ex travelling merchants in tives of 
scarcity or grest demand, ie incalculable, for 0 
oie tenn cold fing, te mal ware of 
out hamlets. rel 

from ena fan veil a0 monaled roads sree 

jaras are men of i energy. 

tare in some pitoes fixed Homes. Tiroaghout 
Berar, and in the northern parte af the Hyderabad 
territory, some of them are to be found settled 
im villages as servants of the potails, and are re- 
Cognit as village Banjara. On the borders of 
Rohilkhand towards the’ i, they have consider- 
able settlements, are prominent \snded pro 
Prietors, and important people. A nameros 
‘tribe are ad along the foot of the Himalaya 
war to Gorakhpar, engaged in agri- 
culture, 


‘Wilson eays they are partly of Hindu and in 
of Mahomedan belief; had tome of the Babusapa 
Banjara are, it is said, aa guarantees for 
agreements, similarly'to the Charan and Bhat; 
‘but their name, Babm-rupe, meaning many dis- 
guises, does not bear this out, 

‘The Banjara ix also called by the Dekhan people 
Iambana, The Banjara man is a Gobur, # man; 
and this ia their own tribal name; a woman, 
Tae gion Masri Ai deity wi 

jarri-At isa great deity with the 
Dekh Banfaray and they iSvoke hes ie thane 
most solema oathe. They use a broken branch 





nom. 

They lay one on the ground, and will say to « 

bose virtue in in question, ‘It you be 

not a whore, lift it ;* and her hfting it or otherwies 
establishes her innooence or her guilt. 


BANJARA. 


Their dress and appearance are singular, more 
particularly the women, and their social habits 
Tha custome distinctive. The men wear the 
Ueual Pagri and Dhoti, whilst the drem of the 
women consista of s boddice, Chuli, with long 
Beeves, and » petticoat or skirt hung from the 
waist in ample folds, consisting of coarse cotton 
printa of bright colours, and a sari or scarf of 
PP aimilar texture, which ia carelealy thrown 
over the shoulders, giving them a pictareaque 
‘appearance, when combined with the brass and 
deer-horn Ornaments and geudy-coloured tassels 
of cotton, with which their arme, eats, nose, neck, 
ankles, and toes are profusely decked.” They have 
small, well-turned hands and fect; their move- 
ments are easy, graceful, and stately, rendered 
low from the quantity of ornaments they wear, 
‘The hair is parted in the centre, combed back, 
plaited, and Gramented with a profusion of ail 
or cotton tassels, ‘They seldom change their ' 
clothes, till they are tattered and torn, and are | 
only renewed by a new euit, ‘The women possess | 
contiderable natural charms, are as active as the | 
men in their business avocations, and they earry 
burdens when travelling, cbiofly their children, 
provisions, or utensila, ‘They aro capital necdlo- 
Yroroen, making their own jackets and petticoata, 
and frequently embroider these tastefully, ‘The 
material wed by the women of some branches of | 
thia tribe is manufactured from tho fibre of 
species of nettle, which is woven into cloth f 





=| 
for 
elves, and’ these are tastefully dyed in 
Strand bier to hoe their Peculiag taste = ie 
‘this reapect, ently over-gaudy. 
the most remote and Willy regions and lone 
hamlets, to collect and transport grain and other 
commodities to more civilised parts; no jungles 
or wild beasta deter them from travelling, In 
some districts they are addicted to thieving and 
thuggi. They settle their own disputes, either 
by arbitration, or by the decision of their naiks, 
and seldom or ever complain of their fellows. 
‘Their code of laws prescribes punishments for 
all criroes, the verdict of which, when carried out, 
is never ‘disputed. Their priesta exercise the 
power of life and death over the community, but 
‘tbin in masked under the cloak of religion’ and 
supernatural agency; and, as a tribe, they are 
ound to secrecy whenever the extreme penalties 
of their laws are carried into effect. Unchastity 
in ntzictly panished with death ; frequently 
the woman and man saffer w detected, and 
their ‘ara buried or burned together, and 
neither the justice nor execution are ever com~ 
lsined of. “They recognise no Civil Authority, 
“Pp aloof from settled races, interfere with noone, 
and allow of no interference among them in the 
matter of their laws or customs, etc. As carris 
distance and climate have no difficulties for them. 
‘They undertake extensive engagementain exporti 
‘merchandise, chiefly grain, cotton, cloths, oil-seeds, 
etc., and carry them out with the utmost good 
iaith, ‘They never play false when once the work 
‘is undertaken 
Known of goods entrusted to their care having 
been robbed. They aro ‘looked upon by other 
of natives with a superstitious dread, 80 
‘that they can traverse the wildest and most jungly 
tracta with Jmmpunity mma ‘perfect security. It is 
Feported that the jjata of the hill districte 
of Bisram, Cuttack, and Jeypore, practise the 


hy them; no instance hag been next 


BANJARA. 


‘Meriab mcrifice, as also do thooe who trade between 
Ne ‘and the coast. Dr. Shortt, from personal 
inquiries in Orissa, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Sonth 
Arcot, Vizagapatam, Jeypore, ete., was satisfied 
that sorcery, witchcraft, human ‘sscrifice, and 
infanticide prevail ameng diferent clave of the 
tribe, comunity is localized by the term 
of ‘Tanda,’ buving its own leader, who is said 
to lead s peculiar sacetic life. On occasions of 
sicknese among themselves, or murrain am 
their cattle, the priest is consulted, and should he 
attribute such visitation to sorcery, he fixes 
guilt on some individual belonging’ to the eom 
imunity, when the supposed evii-doer is itomedi- 
ately ruthtoasly seized, and murdered in the manner 
Gictated by the priest, to abate the evil, ‘Tho 
execution is coolly und deliberately carried out in 
the most summary manner, aud the deed is buried 
in oblivion. The practice of infanticide ix in 
vogue among them, in consequence, it ia said, of 
the large sums of ‘money required’ to ornament 
their girls, in addition to the large dowries which 
they have to bestow on marriage. It ia reputed 
that the practice is carried out by placing the new- 
born infant in an earthen vessel or chatty, the 
mouth of which is tied over with cloths steeped in 
‘& decoction of turmeric, and ornamented” with 
flowers, some trifling ceremonies being carried ont. 
‘The chatty is taken to some remote pleco in the 
Junglen and there buried. | Some thn Hhond 
tribe earry out a similar practice aa regards their 
fine Sanjere or large herda of 
¢ Banjara generally possess 
cattle, which they convert into pack animals; 
even cows are made to carry burdens, which, ag 
a rule, no other class of natives do; sad it is no 
anusual thing to see among n herd of Banjara 
bullocks several cows laden with burdi 
young caves at thet heela. One or more of their 
‘ullocks are selected aa leaders, their hora 
and the cresta of their pack-saddles are ornamented 
with cowries, nearlet cloths, ks’ feathers, 
tassels of cotton variously coloured, ete; their 
necks are encircled with # band of scarlet cloth 
or leather, to which is fastened numerous bells 
of sizes, and as they walk the bells give out » 
monotonous sound. The aelected animal is sup- 
to be deified, forming the protector of the 
and is termed Guru Bail. ‘The jingle of the 
bells’ and the ornamentation of the anitoals are 
taid to frighten away bests of prey in their lonely 
and jangly marches. The cattle are let loose ag 
soon as the march is over, to enable them to pick 
up what they can by browsing in the vicinity. 
The Banjara is independent of villages generally 
in his travels, As soon as the encampment is 
fixed op, he unloads his builocks, and 
loads in tiera, and over them he stretches an 
awning of cloth or a eumbly, as protection from 
the weather. At night, the cattle are tied round 
the packages in a circle ; in the midet, the Banjara 
lighta a fire and ties down to se ne ane at 
sunrise, loads his bullocks, an: ls to the 
; the distance ‘travelled is generally 
from 10 fo 15 miles » day. On these journeys, 
one or more of their women accompany them, 
"These meu were the great grain carriers of the 
‘Moghul armies, and came down with them into the 
Dekhan carly in the 17tb oentury. ‘Two brothers of 
the Cbarans,one of the three great tribes into which 
the Banjaras are divided, are exid in the year'1730 
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BANJARA. 


to have possessed 180,000 bullocks, which carried 
Asof Jah's provisions for him during his raids. 
Bo much were these carriers ‘by that Wasir, 
that he gave to these two brothers, Jhangi 

Bhangi, the following prescriptive rights, engraved 


toon khan muaf, 
Aur jahan Asof Jah ke ghore, 
‘Waban Bhangi Jhangi ke bal,” 
Oon- 
* Water from the of followers, 
Gras foam the veels of thede bute, 
ardoned ; 


‘Three murders a ‘Ps Se cre 
yullocka be.” 


‘Only where Asaf Jah's ow 
‘There must Jhangi Bhangi 

This waa to induce them to keep up with the 
army, and stop their complaints of want of grass 
and water for their cattle. The descendants 
‘of the house of Bhangi still possess the above 
engraving. 

‘Witchcraft still obtains among them. There 
is a but set apart in nearly every Tanda, and 
devoted to Mitta Bhukia, an old freebooter. No 
one may eat, drink, or sleep in this hut, and it is 
simply used for devotional pur In front of 
this but is a staff, to which a piece of white 
cloth is attached. Worship and preparation is 
alwoya gone through before the commission of 
crime by those who worship Mittu Bhukia, By 
all criminals Mittu Bhakia is worshi as 8 
clever frecbooter: but he is more thought of 
wouth of the Wardha. The white flag in front of 
a hut is » sign thot the Tanda worebips Mittn 
‘Bhukia, and it should therefore be watched care- 
folly for days, when they are suspeoted of having 
committed crime. 

‘The ae peoster vid agreed to pa arrai the 
particulars regarding the carrying out it 
‘scheme, meet, at ight at this but, where the 
image of Gatti is produced. Ghi ia put into » 
pawcer, and into this a wick is placed, very 
atthe bottom and tapering upwards, This wick 
standing erect is lit; an appeal ie made to Batti 
for an omen, those worshipping mentioning in » 
ow tone to the god where they are going and 
‘what they pn . ‘The wick is then carefully 
‘watebed, and should it drop at all the omen ia 
propitious; all immediately get up and make an 
obeisance to the flag, and start then and there 
for the businesa they have agreedon. They cannot 
return to their homes before they start, because 
they must not speak to any one till their business 
has been carried through. ‘When engaged in» 
robbery, if challenged, the men who have gone 
throngh the ceremony may not reply. If any 

them reply the charm is broken, and all 
return home. ‘They must again take the omens 
aud worship again, or give up the attempt alto- 
gether. But they generally prefer to make certain 
of the man who is venturesome enough to challenge 
them, by killing or injuring him eo severely that 
hhe cannot meddle with their other arrangements, 
If one of the gang sneeze on the road, it ia also 
fatal to the enterprise; they must return to their 
Tanda at once. 

‘Predatory races in the Mabratts country and 
‘North Canara district aro said to assume the dress 
and ostensible occupations of the hoe The 

of these 


pretended’ trios The an wbchvaion ‘has 






BANE. 


the Aliya and other branches. The Bhukyava 
subdivision elaim to have been Rajputs from 
Central India. Their name ia said to be derived 
from Vana, a forest, and jara, forest wanderer. 
Banjara women wear the same ornaments 
as are on the figures in the caves of Karli—Wil- 
son's Glossary; Baron Hugel's Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjab, p. 81; Mr. (Sir George) Campbell, 
p. 107; Dr Skortt's Report; Pioneer. 
BANJARMASSIN, @ province af Borneo. 
BANJER, Jay, An inundation. if 
BANJHKORA, a tract of country near tho 
Yorutzai ion, along with Buner, Bajawar, 








Astor, 

BANJI. Hip. Querens incana, heavy oak. 
BANK. ‘AnuuEx.; Banke, Daw.; Banque, 
Fe; Banken, Grr; Banco, I7autax; Banoo, 


Ponr.; Bane, Saxon; Banca, Sr.; Banek, Sw. 
There have been banking transactions from the 
most ancient times. Mr, George Smith purchased 
for the British Museum 2500 dated tablets, which 
enable us to follow for several centuries the 
monetary transactions of the great Babylonian 
banking firm of Bgibi and Son. The series goes 
back as far as the reigns of Sennacherib and his 
fon Esar-Haddon, The Greek and Boman snl 
fornished the early coinages je Argive kiny 
Pheidon and of Servius Tullius, To the arlicat 
of the Greek trapezitee, Philoatepbanos of Corinth, 
Themistocles entrusted 70 talents (£16,000). Of 
other Hellenic bankers were Archestratos, and his 
clerk and snocessor Pasion, the most famous 
among the powerful Athenian money-deslers, At 
Sparta there was Glauous, the story of whoee late 
but gencine honesty is given in Herodotus Tho 
is at Pompeii of 182 tabellse found in the 
house of the banker Lucius Cwciliua Jucundus, 
gives the Iatet records of his payments to 2 









exchequer of the doomed city, AD. 
‘The Latin words Argentarii, , and Nami 
lerii are derived respectively from argentum, which 


means silver, from mena, a table, and nommus, © 
iece of Roman money. "Banking, as understood 
yy the moderns, took ita origin during the exist 
ence of the Florentine republic in the middle ages. 
‘The Bank of Venice commenced business m 1157, 
‘The Bank of England waa first chartered in the 
reign of William and Mary in 1698. In India, 
most of the banking bnsiness hes been in the 
hands of Hindus; they do little as depositaries, 
but are chiefly lenders. They number 118,006 
adult males, se bankers proper, ‘The first banks 
in India were started respectively at Calcutta, 
1770; at Madras, the Carnatic Bank, ia 1791; 
and at Bombay only as late as 1840.” The pre- 
sent Bank of Bengel was opened for busines 
on the Ist May 1806, It is therefore the oldest 
‘and moat succesful of all tho banks that have 
ever existed in India. The Government of India 
being the owners of a large number of its shares, 
it haa always received the vigilant supervision of 
various officers of Government. Since it com- 
menced operations, ite average rato of dividends 
‘bag been about twelve per cent. per annum. One 
year it paid as high as twenty; another year, 
when heavy frands had taken they fall to 
twoanda half. There srenow, 1882, about twenty~ 
four banks in various parts of the E. Indies, 


‘Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Sin 
Heap. snd other towrany aod great BUR 
houses and houses of Hindus of the Vais aud 
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BANKA. 


Bhattya castes are aleo doing a large banking 
Sosinees, a6 banks of deposit, banka ‘of discount, 
and banks of circulation. The latest charter ia 
entitled The Presidmey Banks Act, No, XI. of 
1876, The liability of shareholders is limited to 
the amount of their shares; the transactions of 
the banks, except as agents, are confined to India 
and Ceylon. Those in which the Indian Govern- 
ment are interested are called public, while those 
not #0 conducted are said to be private, and depend 
on the honour, reputation, and good name of men 
in high position jn private or public life. Their 
capitals ‘are ag follows, viz. : 

Re. 2,00,00,000; Bank of Madras, Re, 50,00,000 ; 
Bank of Bombay, Ra. 1,00,00,000, 

BANKA. Hinp. A large sword osed in athletic 
games; also a largo vice for tableuse, Banke isa 
musical instrument, also the upper piece turned 
from the performer, forming it into the shape 
of the letter 8. 

BANKA. Tex. Gum, gum arabic; also any 
viacous plant, and applied to species of different 

nera. Banka-badda, Vita Linnei, Wall. B. 
Ghottu, Zizyphus, op’ Banka Nakkera, Cordis 
myxa, L.; and B,'pavili, Portnlaca, sp. 

BAN-KAHU, Hip,’ Vitex negundo. 

BANKAL, a weight in tbe Straita of Malacca 
at Singapore, 835 or 886 grains, at Penang 
womewhat less.—~Simmonde. 

BAN-KATTI. How. In the land rules of 
India, the rights acquired by clearing jungle land 
and bringing it under cultivation. 

-KHA. Burau. In Amherst, a timber, 
colour grey, used for house posts and other 
common purposes. ‘Terminalia belerica, Roz, 

BAN-KHARA, algo Baraundha and Mudi. 
Hinp. Lands on which cotton was grown during 
the past season. 

BANKOK is about 27 miles up the Menam 
river of Siam, It is built opon an island, in lat. 
19° 68’ N., and long. 100° 34” E., on both branches 
of the river, generally with 17 fathoms water 
close to each side, and navigable for vessels up to 
260 tons at all seasons of the year. The river 
is the highway for communication with all parts 
of the country, though several ancient canals 
have connected rivers in the interior and made 
Passages to the const. It 
pelted in Siam ; is 14 ae in 

\¢ tea, or 25 miles following the windings of 
the river. ‘The walled city is om the east bank. 
All tho well-to-do people live in wooden houses, 
while the ‘occupy hute com, 
Rabies 27 TS ania tg af EE 
hare their permanent homes on rafts moored 
long the banks of the river. Numbers of shrines 
and temples and las are to be seen in 
every direction, built with the most durable 
materials, and in the most costly manner, Ban- 
36 de teppored to have @ population of about 
200,000, of whom three-fifths are Chinese, and 
the remainder are Siamese, Peguans, ‘Laos, 

‘ambojans, Tavoyans, Cochin-Chinese, Malays, 
; Mahomedans, Hindus, and Christians, the descend- 
Buta of Portuguese born in the country. 

i . In the oceans on the south of Asia 
‘are Several extensive banks, same of them full of 
to tailors, but from ‘which fishermen draw 

Quantities of fish, Agar-agar, a marine lichen 
extensively ned in China, or ses-alng, 
and mother-of-pearl shell, ete. A contianous 








jank of Bengal, sobmerged 


.BANNTU.. 


submarine bank extends all along the E. side 
of Asia from lat. 8 S. to 6° N. It is 1200 
mile from N. to 8., and 1500 from E. bears sud 


embraces Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula. This vast area is all under 100 
fathome di 


but the greater part from the Gulf 
of Siam to Sumatra and Jaya is under 50 fathoma, 

Borneo and the Philippines are connected by 
two narrow submarine banks, over the northern 
of which rises Palawan, and the Sulu islands over 
‘the southern, 

Formosa is connected with the mainland by a 
bank under 100 fathoms, includm, 
Hainan to the S.W., and Japan on the N.E., 
under 200 fathoms, including Madjieo and Loo- 
Choo islands. 

‘To the east of the great bank which stretches 
out from the Malay and Siamese peninsulas, as 
far as Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippines, 
is another bank, which unites N. Guinea and the 
Pspuan islands, asfar as Arru, Mysol and Waigiou, 
with Australis. The Australian bank commences 
near the N.W. Cape, and extends in a N.E. direction 
to New Guinea, where it terminates at the base of 
the high but narrow mountam range that unites 
the eastern and western parts of that island, and 
separates the Banda Sea from the Pacific. It'is at 
this point that the edge of the bank is moat 
remote from Australia, the distance to the nearest 
point of the N. coast being 400 miles. It appears 
agein on the 8 cout of New Gulnes, neur 

firaits, and extends along the 
‘Australis, the Great Barrier Reef being on its 
outeredge. The Arru Islands and New Guinea 
are thus united to the continent of Australia; and 
the kangaroo, supposed to be peculiar to 
Australia, ia foond both in the Arra Islands and 
on the southern part of New Guine—A, 2, 


Wallace, pp. 349, 373. 

BANKSTA ERICIFOLIA. Ite dried comes aro 
used the natives of Australia for retaining 
fire.—Bennett, i. p. 61, 

SNA. Hixp. Viburnum fostens, 
LATI-GACH’H. Brno. Catbarto- 
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BANNER 
carpus fistula, Pers. 

BANNERS. 
Alam, . . Anas, | Bhaota, Jhends, Hip, 
Bao » . « « « Fa | Bandiera, Insegnis, Ir, 
Fahne, Panier, . . Ger, | Bandera, . 8, 





Banners are in use with all military, and for 
designating the religious ceremonials of all the 
races and nations and religions of Asia. They 
are of various abapes and sizes, and of different 

rases so familiar to Europe as 
isplaying the colours are in use 
in Asia, In India, the invocation Angriz ha 
bbsota keim, May the British flag stand fast, ia 
common. The Yernfaal Afghan, in 9, wat, ‘ad- 
vanced against the Britush with ‘acarlet’ banners, 
though scarlet is a Sorbidden colour to Maho- 
medans, It ia unlawful for them to use it on 
banners or standards; apd it is not known how 
these strict Mahomedans co far t the 
‘traditions of the elders’ in this matter. The 
Tartar armies of Chins are arranged under the 

‘banners of their leaders. x 
ANNI Huxp, Paymant in kind. 

BANNU, a British district in the Panjab, lying 
‘between lat 92° 10’ and 38° 15’ N., and long. 
70° 26 and 72° B. Ares, $786 


oqeate miles; end 
popalation in 1868, 287,517. Tndus passca 
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BANNU. 


dirough the district, and the Benun valley ix 
drained by tho Korram and Tochi, which unite 
aud join the Indus, The annnal rainfall ie 11-3 
inches, The population is now almost wholly 
Pathan, but remains of a Grecian occupation 
are found, also of a later Hindu race. At Akra, 
and other places in the valley, coins are found 
with Greck or corrupted Greek inscriptions. In 
1865, at Rohri, the river laid bare coins, and 

eade of statues with the unmistakeable well- 
shaped features of Grecian art. Broken Hinda 
imager also are found. ‘The Marwat, anoble race, 
hut haughty and fiery, hold the southern part of 
the valley. There are 26,222 Hindus, of whom 
20,800 are Arora, and 493 Sikhs, ‘The Marwat 
‘are good agriculturiats—Jmp. Gaz. 

BANNU, Jane, Callicarpa incana. 

BANNUCHI. Matea. Vitex negundo, L. 

BANOG, « hill to the west ‘of Mursoori, 
7645 fort above the level of the sen, in Int. 80° 
28' 29” N., and long. 78° 3’ 28” E. The river 
Jumna flows around the northern face of Banog 
‘and Budray, and bounds the settlement of Mus- 
soori on the west. Mussoori was first resorted 
‘to as a sanatorium in 1623. 

BANOTSARG is the Hinda ceremony of 
marrying a newly-planted orchard or wood 10 its 
neighbouring well, without which it would be 
held improper to partake of the fruit ‘The form 

gone through of marrying the salagram |, 
type of Vishnu, to a Beansh of the ae 
(Bcinoum ssnetina), the type of « nymph beloved 
by Vishou or Krishna; one man carrying the 
foosil representa the bridegroom, another holding 
the plant the bride. It ia the usual marriage 


ceremony somewhat modified. See Jalotaarg. 
BANS. Hip. ies of Bambusa; the 
Jarge hollow bamboo, 


wnbuss srundinaces; any 
‘bamboo, Bans-ka-Chanwal, bamboo seed. Bans- 
Phor, a low caste race of basketmakers, lit, bam- 
Door splitters, chough cane also fs worked by them. 

BANSA. "Horn, A grasa which grows in rice 
fields and fields of urd (Phaseolns mungo), used 
for cattle. 

BANSA or Vase. Hixp. Adhatods vasicas 
Tephrone rpurea, ‘Pere, 

costae or Vanesa. Hixp. Any tribe or race of 
eople. 

}ANSH-PAT-LLAL-NUTI. Bena, Amarantas 

atro-purpureus. Bangh-pat-nati, A. lanceolatus, 

B. I, Hixn. A flute, 

BANSLOCHUN. Hip. Tabashir; a silicate 
deposited in the joints of a bamboo, It is said 
to be found in old bamboos only, and about one 
bamboo in three yields i natives aa 
® stimulant and tonic, in doses about five 
grains. It ise very pure kind of ailex. Some of 
it spprceches opal in 9] ance and ition. 

BANSMA' RICE isthe best in the Panjab; 
that of Bora, in the Peshawur district, ia also 
highly eateetmad ; properly Bas-marti. 

BANSUR. Hip. A weed growing in the 
Dest i she umn ee eratieate from 
arable land, and very injurious to growing erops, 

BANSWARA, e ptate in Rajputana of 1500 
aquare miles. it is ruled over by a chief with 
the title of Mabarawal. He is a Sesodia Rajput; 
but, the population (in 1875, 169,000) are nearly 
all Bhils, and of a wild and tarbalent character. 
‘The town is in lat. £8° 82° 84” N., and long. 74° 
20 E. It haa 33 feudvtories. Bansware was 











BANUR-EULAY. 
originally f Mewar. bat became inde- 
pendent for to the establishment of the 


‘of the British Government, who re- 
copnised “ic ase separate state In 1812, the 
chief of Banswara offered to Lecome tributary 
to the British Government on condition of the 


ex of the Mahrattes; but no definite 
ions were formed with him till September 
1818, when a treaty (No. LV.) wes concluded, by 


which, in consideration of the protection of ‘the 
British Government, the Rawul agreed to act in 
subordinate co-operation and settle his affairs in 
‘accordance with the advice of the British Govern~ 
ment, to abstain from disputes and political 
correspondence with other chiefs, to pay tribute 
equal to three-cighths of his revenues, and to 
farnish troops when required—Treaties, ete,, iv. 
177. 
P BRANT, a race of Canara, who believe that 
persons who dic a violent death become dem¢ 


ons, 
called paisachi. 

BANTA-CHAUDAS, Hip, A village game 
Plszed in the N.W. Provinces on the 14th of 

-Sudi, A rope ), thicker than @ man's 
arm, ia made of makra gras, and that village 
party in whose quarter the rope is broken, or by 
‘whom the rope is pulled out of the hands of the 
opponents, remain the champions during the 
eusuing year, and retain possession of the rope. 

BANTAM, a province of Juva, The first voyage 
made by the Dutch was in 1595, in which year 
their first fet with Houtman (who bad be 

em; the Portu; 6 

India service) sailed dizect to Huntam. At 
this period the Portuguese were at war with 
the king of Bantam, to whom Houtman offered 
agsistance, in return’ for which he obtained per. 
misaion to build factory at Bantam.—Raffies’ 
Hist. of Java, i. p. 22. 

BANTAREA, wood rangers, formerly holding 
ront-freo lands’ in quittance of police dutiea in 
the northern parganas of Gorakhpur.—W, 

BANTI OHETTU, Tagetes petala, Z. 

BANTU, a great ‘raco on the eastern side of 
Africa, To the Bantu family, in ite eastern, middle, 
and western branches, aro respectively ascribed, 
first, the so-called Kafirs and Znlus, with the 
Bechuanas and Matabele of Livingstone, and the 
Sasheli and Wanyamwesi of the Tanganyika 
Toute; secondly, the tribes of the Lualaba and 
Ulunda central’ region, to which Commander 
Cameron and Mr. Stanley found their way; 
thirdly, the nations of Lower Guinea and Angol 
of whom Captain ‘Barton and Mr. Winwood 
Reade reported. The unity of race among the 
various inhabitants, from the Victoria Nyanga in 
the east, and from the Gaboon of the west coast, 
to the exceptional Bosjesmen and Hottentots at 
the Cape, is @ fact of high importance. These 

ing, have more cay 

Eile tn 006 Gold Cont and Slave Gonst Negroes 
of seqeiving permanent, imopresions. of & cilia. 
ing character; the missionary experiences among 
pastoral md sori Pe giant ; 

and agricultural industry, w! are 
not exposed to tho cruel persecution of kia 
nappers for the slave trade, provides amply for 
their socure subsistence. 

BANU, a terminal honorific name of the 
Afghan women, es Arjamand Bau Begum. 

BANUB-EULAY. Baya. Canthartompermum 
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BANYA, 


ciforam, Banur-Lathes, Cathartocarpus fis- 
Pola, Banur-Pala, Aginia polystachia, 

BANYA. Unwn. “lao prooounced Vania aod 
ania, the b and v and’ w being frequen 
Wain, th? for eoch other fa many duke of 
fodia. ‘This rice or easte are known to the British 
ae Bonians or Baayans. They are a Hindu people 
of the Vaieya caste, following wholesale and retail 
trade, but the Marwari, Kshatriya Rajputs, also 
Sdopt the title. OF all’ Hindu sects, the Banya 
and’ the lingaet abstain the most rigidly from 
tating flesh; henee probably is derived the term 
Ganyan day on board ship, the ration of that 
day which, when on fall allowance, occarred ones 

‘a week, include 





the shop of the Banya, who is the di 7 
abi esl inant and Gee fino four of wivet wit 
suji or sewolina, milleta, meal of milleta, rice, split 
peas, and pulses of many kinds, for all these are 
used in the diet of the people, which is almost ex- 
clusively farinaceous. He selis also parched rice 
and parched peas, also gram or horse pulse, and 
generally article of food except vegetables 
und meat, with which he has no concern, except 
perhaps dried eh and prawn, | Besides these, 
has condiments, salt, chillies, black pepper, green 
and dry ginger, garlic (but not onions) and 
asafoetida, small taste of which is with 
's peculiar liobeo, by Brahmans and other high 
caste Hindns, to flavour made. dishes, He has 
also spices, cassia, cartamoma, cloves, and mace, 
wugar and’ gur, or unclarified sugar. He has 
often to sell on credit, from which the usual dis- 
putes arise; and as he lends money also, nsually 
at 8 per cent. per mensem, with compound iu- 
terest, the Banya is a most indispensable, and 
yet the most disliked person in the Hindu com- 
monity, In the 10th century of the Christian 
era, an attempt is said to have been made by the 
famous raja of Bullala, in the ancient Bengal 
mmotropole at Gaur, to degrade the Banya caste, 
probably from differences of religious opinions 
und sectarian feelings, of which, however, nothing 
whatever is known beyond the bare tradition of the 
fact. ‘Their opulence and enterprise have always 
kept up the respectability and dignity of the class. 
"The body from Gaur who settled in Satgong in the 
‘Hoogly district during the last three centuries, have 
deen trading with the Portuguese of Hoogly, with 
‘tho Duteh of Chinsarab, the French of Chander- 
a and the British at Calcutta. The Mullicks 
of Calcutta belong to them. Bat the Benya of 
Bengal have ceased to wear the sacrificial thread. 
Throughout the wildest of the mountain 
ranges on the N.W. Frontier, 








imtan and Baluchistan, to the frontiers of Russia, 
Banya shopkeepers ‘are to be found. The 
Marwari who take Vani as their desigaation, 
though found everywhere in British India, form 
30 part of the permanent population. |The N.W. 
rovinees are entirely in the hands of Banya, who 
Point to the west as the districts whence 
Gujerat, Malwa, and the Bombay Presi- 
deney are fall of them. They are numerous all 
through Hyderabad in the an. They are 
not warlike, but engage in shopkeeping and 
mercantile ‘transactions and banking business, 
‘They are acute men, and excellent sccountants,— 
Sir 6. Camptell ‘Travels of a Hindoo. 
BANYAN, Ancio-Hinpi, A merchant, = 


Erthronghont Afghan- ing 


BANYAN TREE. 


. The word is supposed to have 
etna from the Gujrati word Vanni, 
trading clases — W. 

BANYAN TREE is the Ficus Indica, the Bar- 
ka-jhar of Southern India, the Arbor de Rais 
of the Portuguese. It throws down aerial! roota, 
which support the Jarger branches, and these 
again throw down other roots, till, as Milton 
wrote (Paradise Lost, ix.), the treé becomes 

‘Buch as at this day, to Indiana known, 

In Malabar or Dekhon, spreads her arms, 
ue bended twigs take root tnd daughies prow 

‘About the mother tree, » pillared shade, 

‘High overarched and echoing walks between. 

‘There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends hie pasturing herds, 

At loopholes cut through strictest hade.” 

Several of these trees have attracted attention 
from their dimensions, Four miles distant from 
Fort Saint David, was one under the shade of 
which Mr. Ives quotes Mr. Didge as computing 
that ten thousand men might stand without 
incommoding themaelves, Dr, Frayer saw one of 
those admirable trees, near Surat, in the year 
1673. In the Botanical Gardens at Caleutia, a 
great banyan tree has been long the pride and 
ornament of the garden,” In 1867, Dr. Falconer 
ascertained it only seventy-five years old, 
People were alive nearly to that year, who Te 
membered well ita sito being ovenpied in 1782 
by adate-palm, out of whose crown the banyan 
sprouted, and beneath which a fakir ant, ‘This 
tree, for the thirty-four years from 1834 till 1868, 
bad not increased in size, having been lop, 
under some misapprehension, and when pa 
the editor in 1863, its dimensions were identical 
with what he had found ia 1834, via, 100 yards in 
diameter and $60 in circumferenoe. The banyan 
seed hardly ever vegetates on the ground, but ita 
figs are enten by birds, and the seods deposited in 
the crowns of ‘palms, where they grow, sending 
down roots that embrace and eventually kill the 
pass . Had the Calcutta tree 

growing in 1849 over the great 

at Kew, only 30 feet of each end 

structare would have been uncovered. 
baoyan tree embraces a date or palmyra or coooa. 
nut tree, and the latter are seen growing out of 
it, thia is called by Hindus a marriage of the trees. 
Theso are encouraged, and many aro to be seen 
near the Kistua nver, on the {eft hank to the 
N. of Karnal. As the banyan tree gets old, it 
breaks up into separate masses, the original trunk 
decaying, and the propa becoming separate tranks 
of the different portions, Lady Faulkland, writ- 
ing from the western coast, tells ué that about 





























8 miles from Waco waa a banyan tree, covering a 
space of ground of 83 sores. | The ebado was 
complete; and separate picnic parties might take 
place tinder it, aud uot anterfere with each other. 
there were countless avenues, or rather aisles like 
those of a church, the pale-grey stems heing the 
columns, whiob, ax the aun feil on thera, glittered 
in like silver ; and here and there were little 
recesses like chapels, where the roots from the 
boughs formed themselves into delicate clustering 
pillars, up and down which little equirrela were 
‘chasing each other, while large monkeys wers 
from bough to bough, the orack~ 

ing and creaking as they leaped. At Mbuwa, in 
the Sattara collectorate, were two treea, one 450 
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BAN ZARDAK. 


Pirie in cioumforence, the other 950 yards 
were known to be 200 years old, 
Dbedouble that age— Hooker, Him. Jour. ii. p. 246; 
Ouseley's Travels, i. p. 80; Pennant’s Hindoostan, 
i. p. 81; Postans’ Westera India, i. p. 182; Lady 
Faulkland's Chow-Chow, Seo Fieas Indica 

BAN ZARDAK, a fortress in Kirmanshah, 
immediately overhanging the town of Zobal 
This is the atronghold of Kolwan, to which Yezde- 
jird, the last of the Sassanian kings, fied after the 
capture of Ctesiphon by the Araba It is a noble 
specimen of the labour bestowed. —Ravli 

BAOBAB. Ewa. Adansonia digitata. One waa 
seen near Gamer in Faachol, 95 feet in cireumfer- 
ence. Its inner bark, stripped off, beaten and 
dried in the sun, can be made into paper. They 
are to be seen in the Peninsula of Iudie, growing 
an curiosities. In Western Africa, the trees grow 
‘to anenormous size. The fruit resembles a gourd 
in forma, and containg a pleasantly acid pulp, 
‘Trees are found, especially betwoen the Senegal 
‘and Gambia, with a circumference of 70 to 90 feet. 
One seen by Humboldt waa estimated by him as 
being 5160 years old. 

BAO CHAN. Dons, Proralea corylifolia. 

BAOLI. Hixp. A well, corruption of Baori; 
also an ear ornament, 

BAONEE, ia the ouly Mahomedan state in Bun- 

and. Nawab Ghasi-ud-Din Khan, grandson 

of Asof Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk of Hyderabad in the 
Dekhan, received from the Peshwa a grant of 52 











near Kalpi, of 49 of which, at the time of hi 


tho Brituh occupation of Baudelkband, his son 
‘Nasir-ud-Dowla was in possession, In 1863, ns 
Teward for various liberal measures a 
the ruling Nawab, and particalarly the abolition 
of transit’ duties within the limita of bis state, 
Government sanctioned an addition to his com: 
plimentary titles. ‘The state is said to cover an 
area of 127 eqnare miles, with a population of 
20,000 souls, and to yield. a revenue of one lakh of 
ra i asin 9281. 





JAORA, vagrant tribe on the 
Bhutti territory and western parts of Dehli. They 
resemble the Kanjar and Gundheela, and subsist 


chiefly by stealing. Baora of Gujranwala are also 


called Hujra, 

'BAORI of the Jangle Mabal aro a low caste 
of cultivators and palanquin-boarert. The Baori 
has the heron as the emblem of their tribe ; its 
flesh must not be eaten by them. Colonel Dalton 
considera that the fact of Baori being atill in 
posession of Ghatwali tenures as ancestral, shows 
‘that they bad once a proprietary interest in the 
soil.— Wils. Gloss, ; Dalton, Ethanol. p. 327. 

BAP, Hino, father. Bap-re, the British say 
Bobbery, an exclamation of pained surprise. 

BAPAI-PANDU. Tet. Carica papaya, 

BAPANABURI. Tex. Ehretia buxifolia, R. 

BAPANS, also Bapaoti. Hino. Paternal in- 
heritance. 

BAPARITI. Maceat, ‘Thespesia populnes, 

BAPCHL, seed of a email bush found near Ajmir; 
‘very mucilaginous, cooling, and demulesat; taken 
in uherbet.—-Gen, Med. Top. of Ajmir. 

BAPHALLL. Htxp, Convolrains plaricanlis, 

BAPHIA NITIDA, the African camwood dye, 

BA-PHOLA. Dr.’ Stewart gives ‘ Be-phola’ 
snd Bephor as the vernacular names of a species 
af ootohionm in the Salt Range ; the seeds, he says, 
are called ‘isafgol, which seems the ordinary 


by demanded hiv fele, 


BAPPA. 
‘Plantago.— Masson's Journeys, ii. $38; Stewart; 


won 
B. “A is from Bap, father, and the termi- 
nation ‘ot,’ of or belonging to, and by which clana 
are distinguished, as Karran-sot, descended of Kar- 
ran; Mausin-got, descended of Man Sing. The 
ryot (cultivator) is tha proprietor of the soil in 
Mewar. He compares his right therein to the 
a'kbye @hurba, which no vicissitudes can destroy. 
He calle the Jaad hia bapota, or patrimonial in- 
heritance. He bas Menu in support of bis claim, 
in the text, ‘Cultivated land 18 the property of 
him who cut away the wood, or who cleared avd 
tilled it; an ordinance bindmg on the whole 
Hindu race, and which no internstional wars or 
conquest could overturn. A Brabman may spill 
his blood on the threshold of his dwelling, or in 
the field in dispute, which will be relinquished by 
the owner but with his life. The Pat Rani, or 
chief queen, on the death of prince Umra, the 
heir-apparent of Mé in 1818, bestowed a 
grant of 15 bighas of land, in one of the contrat 
districts, on a Brahman who had assisted in the 
faneral rites of her son. With grant in hand, he 
hastened to the Jat proprietor, and desired him to 
make over to him the patch of land, The latter 
coolly replied that he would yive him all the prince 
had a right to, namely, the tax. The Brahman 
threatened to spill his own blood if he did not 
‘obey the command, and gave himself a gash in a 
limb; but the Jat was inflexible, and declared that, 
e would not surrender bis patrimony (bapota) 
even if he slew himself. In short, the ryot of 
Mewar would reply even to his sovereign, if ho 
in the very words of Naboth. 
to Ahab king of Israel, when he demanded the 
vineyard contiguous to’ the palace: ‘The Lord 
forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee.'—Rajasthan, i. 494, 510, 
BAPPA, son of Nagadit, when only three yearn 
old, was conveyed to the fortress of Bhander, 
where be was protected by a Bhil of Yadu descent. 
‘Thence he was removed for greater security to 
‘the wilds of Parassur, Within its impervious 
recesses rise the three-peaked (tri-cuta) moun- 
tain, at whose base was the town of Nagindra, the 
‘bode of Brahmans, who performed the rites of the 
‘great god Siva.’ ‘In thie retreat passed the early 
years of Bappa, wandering through these alpine 
valleys, amidst the groves of Bal, and the shrines of 
the brazen calf. Several of the twenty-four Geb- 
lot tribes issved from the founder, Bappa. Shortly 
after the conquest of Chitore, Bappa proceeded 
to Sanrasbtra and married the daughter of Esap- 
gol, prince of the island of Banderdiva, With 
his bride he conveyed to Chitore the statue of 
‘Vyan-mata, the tutelary goddess of her race, who 
still divides with Eklmga the devotion of the 
Gehlot princes, The temple in which he enshrined 
this islandic goddess yet stands on the summit of 
Chitore, with many other monuments assigned by 
tradition to Bappa, Bappa signifies merely ‘a, 
child." He is frequently Dtyled 8 , and in in 
scriptions, Syeel Adbes, ‘the mountain lord* The 
Mori prince, from whom Bappa took Chitore, was 
of tho Tak or Takehao race, of whom Négnéché 
or Négénf Msta was the mythic mother, repre- 
sented aa half woman and half serpent, the 
sister of the mother of the Seythic race, acoord- 
ing to their legends, According to Sir HL Eliot, 
when Mahomed bin Kasim, the general of Walid, 
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BAPUNGA. 


overran Gujerat about A.D. 718, and advanced to 
Chitoro, Bappa moet and entircly defeated him, and 
after this be wae raised to the throne of Chitore, 
‘where his descendants etill reign. After = iong 
aud prosperous reign, Bappa abdicated and de- 
parted to Khorasan. In the reign of Khoman, his 
great-grandson, Mahmun, governor of 
fovaded Chitore, but was defeated and expelled 

Khoman after 24 engagementa—Eliot, Hist, 
of India; Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 594. 

BAPUNGA. Tex. Psoralea corylifolia. 

BAQLA, from Baga. Aran Beans, Baglat- 
ul-Malek, fursatory; Fumaria officinalis. 

BAQUAIS. Fr. of Mauritiag Pandanasodora: 
tistimas. See Pandanus 

BAR, Pens., Hind. A Mahomedan court, a 
tribunal. Bar-i-am, public endienoe-hall. Bar- 
gab, place of audience. Bari, a hedge, an en- 
closure for a garden ; & dwelling-bouse: s home- 











sted, Barish, ® married woman, Bar-kanya, 
a bride. . 

Bar, an intoxicating liquor prepared in western 
India from the Caloteopia gigantea. 


Bar. Pens.,Hunp. Aload; an occasion. Bar- 
git, a trooper not providing bis borse, but serving 
‘on one supplied by the State or by # contractor; 
alwo infantry soldiers. 

Bar. Hawn. Ficus Indica, the banyan. Of 
Murree hills, Quercus dilatata. A solid bamboo, the 
Loma stricta. Bar of Hazara bills, the cotton 

0 

Bar. Pans. Large sandy wastes between the 
several rivers of the Panjab, cultivation bei 
confined to belts onesch bank. The plants grow- 
ing on them resemble those found on the wastes 
Dardering on the Caspian Sea; and most of the 
gg2er8 which abound in the southern steppes of 

russia have representatives on the Bar. Species of 
sakola, salicornia, and sueds cover every patch of 
saline land inthe Panjab, and: fee adm forthe 
manufecture of #ajji, or impure carbonate of soda; 
kurreel (Cappar: sapbylia), Joan (Tamarix Indica), 
the farash (Tamarix orientalis), Zizyphus vulgaris, 
which compose almost the whole tree vegetation 
of the Bar, have analogous species on the abores 
of the Black Sea and the banks of the Volga. 

BARA. Hinp, Wind; metaphorically, Cholera 
morbus. 

BARA-BANKL, a town and district in Ondh. 
The district is of 1769 square miles, with a popu- 
Jation of 1,112,165, The district has been fought 
over from prehistoric times, between professors 
of Buddhism, Brahmanism,’ Mahomedaviem, and 
the British, the latest efforts being in 1857-8, when 
the queen of Oudh took refuge amongst its 
{I have seen," then wrote the British general, 
“many battles in India, and many brave fellows 
fighting with » determination to conquer or die, 
but I never witnessed anything more magnificent 
than the conduct of these zamindars’ A rempant 
is there of the ancient dominant Bhar, with Ahir 
96,857, Pasi 74,308, Kurmi 184,687. ‘The 
ia largely grown ; in 1873, 7111 acrea were 
cultivation, The average yield of opium, 1400 
mannds or 1025 ewt, for which the Government 
BHids st le. the seer, £2800. Other races are the 

ar, heathen, Brahmans, Mahomedans. 

SAR, In Bengal, at 19 miles to the 
north of Gaya by the road, there are ecveral 
Foes of granite hills, called Kauwa-Dol, Barsber, 

lagarjauni, and Dharawat, All of these 
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- BARAH-SINHA, 


some Buddhistic remains; but the most interest 
ing are the caves of Barabar and ‘agerjuni, which 
have been hewn out of the solid The Bara 
‘bar caves aro now known by names connected 
with Brahmanism. The Lomas Rishi and Bat- 
germ a0 the largest; next in size, Gori Koobha 
or jon, Visvamitra, Karna Chopa or Karn 
Chopar, the Sudama or Nigop: they aro seven in 
number. The largest, the Nagarjuni, is 46 feet by 
19 feet 5 inches, Next to it are the Lomas Riahi 
and Sudama, Six of them have inscriptions, in tho 
oldest form of the Pali character, identical with 
that used in Asoka’s Inte, They all seem to have 

been completed between B.c. 252 and 214, durin, 
a great part of Asoka’s reign, The Lomas Rishi 
haa no inscription, but it seema to have been 
formed in the $d or 4th century A.D. On Barabar 
highest peak is a temple with’a lingam sscred to 
iddheswar. At the base of the raged of 
Kanwa-Dol is an enormous figure of Bi 

Dr. Fergusson. See Baratgaon. 
BARA BATSALI. ‘Tet. Vitis Walt. 
BARA-BHAO. Hixp. Lit. largest price rate, 
a form of loan, by which # cultivator, borrowing, 
undertakes to ropay with interest at the highest 
rate of the season, Suppose a farmer, at the 
beginning of the season, when wheat is mt 20 
seers the rupee, borrows 10 rupees on bara-bbao 
at 5 seers interest; and supposing grain subse- 
quently at any season range up to 25 seers, be 
will have to pay 14 man as interest added to 
6} man as principal, in all, 7} man, having 
borrowed only « few months previously what was 
to 5 nan. This rate of interest is about 
cent, for the short loan. 

-BRAHMAN, also atyted Maha-Brah- 

man, a class of Brahmans in northern India, in 
humble avocations, performing the funeral rites of 


SpanAD, 
BA ARI. Hixp., from barab, ‘twelve,’ 
dari, ‘a door.’ A house having twelve doors, an 
building, a summer house, pavilion. 
BARA GALI, a small sanatorium inthe Hazara 
hills. on the road from Abbotabad to Marri. 
BARAGOZA, the modern Broach. A native 
of this city was in the embassy from King Pandyon 
to Augustus at Antioch, His name is given as 
Zarmano Chidus or Zermanockegus, He accom- 
ied Angustus aa far as Athens, and there 
immolated himself before the emperor. —Cal. Rev. 
BARAHA or Varaba. Bzna., Hino. The 
doar avatar of Vishnu. See Varaba, a bog. 
BARAHAT and Gopesvara, two towns in Garh- 
wal, from which were obtained two bronze tridents, 
with inscriptions of about the 7th century, 
BARAH BHUIYA, » dypasty which Colonel 
Dalton believes once ruled in Assam. The 
‘country to the north of the Brahmaputra, from 
one end of the valley to the other, is fall of 
works ascribed to this people, Buchanan 
iiton, in his account of Dinajpar, narrated 
‘tradition that twelve distinguished persons of the 
Bhuiyiy race came to the Koladyne river, the 
Doundary between Kamrup and the ancient 
, took up their abode there, extended. 
their sway, and executed great works.— Dalton. 
'BARAH-SADAT, a powerful tribe of Syuds 
on the eastern parts of the Muzeaffurm dis- 
trict. Some of their anceatora served Humayun, 
Farokbeir,and Aurangzeb, — 
‘BARAB-SINHA ot Burdiya of Bengn), eastern 








BARAH-THAKURA. 


BARA-WAFAT. 


and northern skirts of India, the twelve-tined | Mustelidm, tribe Semi-plantigrada, and order of 


stag, Racervus Duvaucelli of Cavier. 
BARAH-THAKURA, Twelve email hill states 

‘between the Jumna and Sutlej. See Baraich. 
BARAK. Hinp, A flag planted on land newly 


taken ug) 
L BARS, amongst the Hazara, a cloth of camel's 


BARAK, the horse on which Mahoused ascended 
to heaven in bis dream. 

BARAK or Surma, a tributary to the Brabmaa- 
puta. It is an offset from the Jiri, which 
Teaves in lat, 24° 48’ N., long, 98° 13" W., through 
Cashar and Silhet, S.W. into the Megna.” Length 
200 miles. Banks low and marsby along the 
valley of the Cachar. ‘The Barak is navigable for 
steamers, and is the chief means of communication 
between Cachar and Silhet, Its affluents, the 
Jiri, Chiti, Jutinga, Chengar, Khol, and Kato- 
Kha}, are navigable for country boats. 

BARAK, one of the three sons of Zirak, the 
ancestor of the Barakzai, of which tribe Dost 
Mahomed Khan, of Kabul, ‘was the head, 

BARA KUTA, a fish of the Arabian Sea, with 
anmerons teeth, 

. Hiwp, Artocarpus lakoocha. 

BARA-LACHA, » pasa in the Kangra dis 





Int, 32° 49° N,, long, 77° 28° E., and 16,500 feet 
above the sea, but can be crossed by ponies and 
Jaden yaks, ‘The Bara-lachs range of mountains, 
which forms the watershed between the Indus 
and ite first affinenta, is regarded by Alexander 
Cwoningham as the western continuation of the 
Hunaleya, The Enstern Himalaya divides the 
wratere of the Teang-po from thoae of the Ganges 
and its tribptaries. The Western as well as 
Eastern chain separate the great Hindu family 
of India from the Bot of Tibet. Some mized 
races are found to the south of each chain 
the Labuli and Kenawari to the weat, and the 
Gurkha and Bhutani to the east. ‘The inferior 
mountains of the eastern chain generally run at 
right angles to its axis, wherens those of the 
wertern chain are mostly disposed in su 
lel ranges, ‘are thus two distinct and 

independent ranges to the eouth of the Western 
Himalaya, both stretching in the same general 
direction from north-west to south-east, which 
may be termed the Mid-Himalaya, and the Outer 
and Sub-Himalaya,-—the term Siwalik being that 
Applied to the lowermost sandstone rangea—A. 

‘unningham. 

BAR-AMADAH. Prrs. A vestibule, an en- 
‘trance hall, a verandah. 





BARA-MAHAL, a fertile district in southern the 


India now known as the collectorate of Salem. 
It contams soila impregoated with soda. Icis a 
plain elevated about 800 feet above the sea. 

B. |ARECA. Marsat. Dolichos cul- 
tratus; Canavalie gladiata. 

BARAMOOLA, @ pass into Kashmir leading 
through the valley, and by which the Jhelum 
leaves the valley. It is open all the year round 
for horses and foot-pamengers It isin lat. 34° 
10 N., long. 74° 80° E., and is the only pess into 
Kashmir practicable for an army. The town is 
‘on the right bank. 

BARANDA, a hill deity. 

BARANGAN. Matar. Sulpburet of arsenic. 

BARANGI. Hip. Clerodendron infortunatura. 

BARANGIA, a genusof mammals of the family 


the Camirora, "B, Nipalensia, Gry, is of Nepal. 
Lutra barang, of the Malayan islands, has been 

by Dr. Gray into the genus’ Barangia, 
otters with hairy muzzle, rather long toes, and 


claws. 

BARANI, lend di ton theraing, Barani, 
raincoat, socalled rom baran, rein; an overaoat} 
generally pronounced in routhern Persia aa baroon 
and barooni. Both Barani and Qima are overcoats 5 
the former, confined to men of some rank, ia an 

cloak, with large sleeves, that shrou: 6 
‘hele person, and is made, according to the fane 
ind miane of the wearer, of courae or fine broad 
cloth, of ebawl, or even of velvet, lined with every 
kind ‘of material, from the richest furs down to 
the coarsest chiutz, and embroidered, often very 
richly, with silk, gold, or silver. ‘The Oima i 
more ‘commonly used, and is more exclusively 
calculated for riding.’ Tt somewhat resembles a 
lady's riding habit, fitting tight to the shape from 
the neck to the waist, where it in gathered into 
plaits, and swells out above the girdle, falling in 
ample folds to the feet. It is generally made of 

-cloth, varying in quality.—Ouscley's Tr. 

; Fraser's Journey into Khorasan, p. 8. 





il. p. 94 
district, BarAngt CHETTU. Tex. Butea superba. 


BARANO, of KaGaan, Quercus annulate, 
BARANUS. Hinp. Rhododendron arboreum. 
BARAPATALU, Txt. Indigofera gland 
Willd. It abounds in the north-west parts 
Rajahmundry ; aleo I. trifoliata, W. and A. 


Hixp. A blight which affects rice 


BARARI, of Crexan, Coppers spinoet, Z, 

BARAS.’ Aras, A kind of leprosy ao called. 

BARAS. Himp. A year. Barns-Ganth, annual 
Knot; birthday, on which day # knot is tied on a 
cord kept for that purpose. 

BARAT. Aran. ry The 
Shab-i-Barat, or night of record, is a Maho- 
medan festival held on the night of the 14th of 
the month Sbuban. In the north of India, lamps 
are lighted and prayers said in beball of decensed 


ancestora.— Wilson, 

BARATGAON, near Gaya, is the ancient Nal- 
anda. It was celebrated for ite monastery, now 
‘a mass of brick ruina, 1600 feet long by 400 feet 
deop. Ten thousand monks and novices of the 
eighteen Buddbist schools here studied philo- 
sophy, law, science, medicine, and practised devo~ 
tion. "It was three times destroyed by opposing 
secta.—Inp, Gaz. See Barabar. 

BARAT-KAAND. The chanvel which separates 

island of Dwaticn from the maiuland. It in 
fille’ up, except in apring tides. 

BARA-WAFPAT. Anas, Hoy, The rest 
death; @ solemn festival on the 12-18th of 
Mahomedan month Rabi-ul-Awal, on which date, 
Ax. 11, Mahomed died; slao called Weadat-i- 
Sharif, otherwise called the ‘day of death,’or ‘death 
day.” ‘Tn some large towns, especially thoes in the 

where there are educated men, daily meet. 
ings are held from the first to the twelfth day of 
Rabi-al-Awal, when the more learned deliver 
lecturea on the different events that occurred 
uring the lifetime of their great and esteemed 
master and friend, which events are contained in 
the Koran. On the eleventh day, the ceremonies, 
etc, are performed with great magnificence, and 
the whole ‘hall in which the party is 
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BARAYI. 


is beautifolly Tit mp for the occasion, Every 
fact of the propbet’s life is then rehearsed by the 
lecturer, in order to excite their feelings at the 


Joss of ‘their great master. 
very grand procession, resembling that of the 
‘Mabarram, passes through many of the streets in 
the town, During the procession may be peen 
& good display of fzeworks of ‘every descrip~ 
tion, The following day the richer Mabomedans 
light their houses up very beautifally, and sit 
up the greater part of tho night reading tho 

‘eran, etc. Much food ig also distributed to the 


r 
POBARAYI, of Benarea, betel-leaf snd betel-nut 


seliers. 
BARBADOES ALOES. See Alocs. Barbadoes 

‘or Bourbon cotton, Gossypium Barbadense. Bur- 

badoes Flower Fence, Poinciana pulcherrima, 
BAR-BAGAL. Hixp. Pteropus Edwardii. 
BARBARA, # Kaolin used in Dehli for making 

poreelnin.— Powell, 
BARB 


In the evening, s 





RAMU, Txx. Acacia Arabica. 
BARBARIAN. 
Fan, By... . Catx. Gy. . + Tier. 
Bi pL Ga aBitecise, 1 Sanex. 
‘Alienug,. 5 20. Lar, 
The Greeks a] 


he, es ,2pulied, tho term Barbaroe to 
everything foreign, and to every race not speaking 
Greek, and ie was afterwards taken up aad used 
dy tho Romans, It was a term similar to the 
Gentile of the Jews, to whom every not 
circumcised was a Gentile; to the Hindu, every 
mau not twice born is a M’hlecha; to the Maho- 
mean, every man not believing in Mahomed is 
a Kafir; to the Chinese, every one not Chinese 
is a Fan or E. Arabs observe that Indians, 
wales brought young into the country, never 
Jenrn its language well; and they have a term to 
tea ‘the vicious pronunciation of a slave or 
Yndian,—Barbarat-ni-Hunud, the barbariam of the 
Indian, The Greek ‘Barbaros’ appears to be 
derived from the Sanskrit Varavaraha, an out- 
cast, a barbarian, a man with curly hair. Ajam 
in Arabic literally means foreign; but in the 
southern part of Arabia, Al Ajam is applied to 
the oppomte part of the coast of Africa. By 
the Turks, Persia is Bald-ul-Ajam, or Ajamistin ; 
and the north-eastern coast of Africa is Bar-el- 
Ajam, The Arabs divide the world into two 
Great bodies,—first themselves, and secondly 
*Ajami,’ i.e, all that are not Arabs, 
mesna barbarian or foreigner, and it is 
simost certain that the term was formerly ap- 
Blied by the Chinese strictly in this sense. | Dr. 
lorriaon, an eminent Chinese scholar, rendered 
the letter E as foreigner; but in subsequent 
translations he changed, and rendered it Bar- 
barian, Mandarins of Fu-chu-fu, however, dis- 
‘tinctly stated that the word was eqitivalént to, and 
‘synonymous with, foreigner, and that there ‘was 
pothing whserer offensive in the term. At 
lingpo, on Mr. Lindsay objecting to being called E, 
be was called Yuan detber tes for a foreigner. 
The Chinese aleo called the British ‘Hung 
‘Yin,’ literally Red-bristled Man. The gentlemen 
of Lord Macariney'a enbamy” were fequenily 
seked by the Mandarins if they were Hung Mou 
Xin. |The British wre also called by the Ghinese 
Quoi,’ which means devil or spirit. The Si-fan 
Taees of weatern China get their China name from 
the words meaning western aliens, and is applied 
27! 





BARBET. 
by them to the people of Sakyul, Ando, Tho-cha, 
Gya-rang, and Hanya, 


Pe fate 4 Grane eek inca 
igner, hence Gyo-fllog, « Frank foreigeer 

‘Tbe Arab, the Persian, and the Moghul races, 
wrho speak the Urdu tongue, designate the natives 
of India as the Kala-Admi, or black mea.—-Play- 
Sair's Aden ; Burton's Mecca, ii, 26,254; Muller's 


BARBARIKE EMPORIUM is supposed to ba 
‘the ruit town of Bambhara or Bhambira, on 
the head of the Ghara creek, the site of the moat 
socient seaport of Sind — Cun, Anc. Geog. p. 20. 

BARBARY, a region of Africa, between the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, and Egypt. 
It is 2200 miles in length and 500 in breadtl 
eontaining the countries of Barca, Tripoli, Tuni 
Algiers, Fez, Moroceo, Tafilet, and Bald-ul-geri 
Tt was known to the ancients by the names of 
Mauritania, Numidia, Africa Proper, and Libya. 

BARBEQUE, drying grounds for coffee. 
BARBER. Si 

jjam, Isle- . Bmp. Ly , Tax. 
Restate 2 >| ea Mee a 
Amongst Hindu barbers there are many different 
sections, They are considered a low caste of 
Sndras. A Hindu poet says, ‘Among the sages 
Narada, among the besasis ‘the jackal, nmong 
the birds the crow, aod among, mien the barber, 
is the moat crafty’ (Ward, iii. p. 122). The 
barbers’ wives cut the nails and dye the feet. and 
the hands of the Hindu women, and are mid- 
wives, The castes of Teling barbere in Madras 
are the Reddi Bummala, Natum Muogala, Sree 
Mungals, Chita Cooroo, Pongkanatu, Saljare, 
Moogsia, Arava Mungala, Palay Mungala, Beree 

an 


BARBERRY, planta of the Himalaya and Neil- 
gherties, species of the genus Berbers. Russout, 
which iy used among natives for sore cyos, is 
extracted from the root. Ite virtues have of Inte 
been much extolled as a remedial agent in fevers, 
but beyond being # good tonic in weak digestion 
consequent on fever, it possesses no antiperiodic 

wera, and will never be equal to quinine or the 
Park of the Bibirec green-heart tree of British 
Guiana, a large forest treo attaining an altitude of 
60 feet, and found on the rocky hill-sides on the 
borders of the South American rivers, and belongs 
to the Laural tribe. The active principle in War- 
burg is extracted from the Bibiree, and forms 
the essence of the drops givan in those severe 
forms of jungle fever sean at Mysore and in the 


Wynad. 

BARBET, birds of the family Megslsimide, 
comprising the genera Megalaima, Cyanops, an 
Sfartholeta. ‘the species in 86, Avia are Bley 
inima virens, the great barbet; M. lineata, Vie 
‘M.caniceps, Frankiin; M. viridis, Gm.; and M. Hayi; 
Cyanope Atintion, Lath; and C, Franklnti, Bij 
Xantholsma Indica, Lath. ; X. Malabariea, Blyth ; 
‘and X.rubricapilla, Gm. in the Tenaserim moun~ 
tains it awarms from 8000 to 5000 feet elevation, 
not higher nor lower; and from the first level. it 
2 se aad entirely supplante 3 leate, the 
Pokoung of the Burmese. As long as day lanta, 
the woods amongst the Danna billsresound with ite 
cry—Piow, piow, piow, ete. ete. Another barbet, 
yexmbling apparently M. Indioa, is also pretty 
common from 1000 to 9500 feet, but it settles 
solely on the summits of the highest trees, calling 
9 












BARBOSA. 


tapral, by the hour together. 
rei weaded barbet (Megalaima Indica, 
Lath, ; M. Philippensia, var, A. Lath) gives out 
from its throat an incessant din, in sounds which 
resemble the blows of a smith hammering s cal- 
dron, and is known by the British in India as the 
ersmith.—-Teanant’s Ceylan, p. 242; Tickell. 
|ARBOSA. Odoardo Barbosa was a cousin of 
Magellan, was with him at the capture of Malacca, 
and accompanied bim in his circumnavigation of 
the globe, _ Th 1515 he wrote a book, entitled The 
Consta of East Africa and Malabar, in which he 
describes these conate, also Bijanagar, Bengal, 
Orissa, Further India, the Indian Archipelago, 
and China, and the trade of the eastern seas aa it 
‘was found by the Portuguese on their first enter- 
ing them, He gives # detailed account of the 
trade in rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and other 
precious stones ; also of the di 
Perfumes and dyes. He describes Cambay a2 & 
remarkably well built city, in a beautiful and 
fertile country, filled with merchants of all nations, 
and with artisans aud manufacturers like those 
of Flanders, He speaks with mach precision of 
Sumatra. On the death of Magellan, he was 
elected joint commander of the Spanish Expedi- 
tion —Elph,p.427; Maraden’s Hiat.of Sumatra, p.8. 
BARBUS, a genusof fishes. B. mosal. B. Ham., 
and B. Neilli, Day, of the south of India, are 

known as the Mahaseer. 

Querous floribuads, 


BARCHA. Hino. 
BAROH-HA, Htnp. A spear or lance with 








a wooden stock, carried by fakira also the lance class 


of cavalry soldiers. 


BARD. 
Bande, Podle, |. «Fe | Bhat Raj, 
loohaken, CER. 
Bardai, Bardeit, » Hnen. Porta, Vand 








The Bardai of the Rajput is the prototype of 
the bard of the Saxon races, reciters of warlike 
poet, of whom Tacitus says, ‘ With their bar- 

arous strains they influence their minds in the 
day of battle with a chorus of wilitary virtue.” 
‘The Bards of India are the Bhat and the Charan, 
‘The Bhat are found all through Peninsular India, 
where they are respected, though not reverenced. 
The Bhat or Bards of Central Indw are of three 
sorts, —the Magadha or historian, the Sata or 
genealogist, and the Bardi or court minstrel, 
whose duty in older times it was to salute the 
king or chief in the early morning, wishing him 
long life and proaperity. "Barda from their sacred 
chatacter are often employed as convoys of travel- 
Jere, and of their property in tandas or caravans 
Throughout Rajputana they are regarded as a 
sacred ocder, anid an the hereditary guardians of 
history and’ pedigree. They chant their own 
Jegends from the mytholcey of India. 

w 












gists, In Malwa and Gujerat, it was usual 
for travellers to hire a Charan to protect thera, and 
if robbers appeared, he 
his long white garments, and denouncing in verse 
infamy and disgrace on all who should injure 
tre under the protection of the holy mem- 
bers of Siva. If this failed, he stabbed himself 
‘with a dagger in the arm, declaring that his blood 
was on ther heads; and ifall failed, he was bound 
in honour to stab himself to the beart. Elphin- 
stone mentions that the Bhat and Charan of the 








and spices, the i 


BAREILLY. 


west of India were revered as bards, and in some 
mesaure aa heralds, among the Rajput tribes, In 
‘Rajputana they conducted caravans, which were 
not only protected from plunder, but from legal 
duties." In Gujerat, they carried large sums in 
i tracts where a strong escort 
sul it to pratect Hind were so. 
guarantee of ali agreements of chiefs among them- 
selves, and even with the government. 6 

‘Their power ia derived from the sanctity of 
their character aod their desperate resolution. 
if a man carrying treasure is approached, he 
announces that he will commit traga, aa it is 
called; or if an engagement is not complied with, 
he issues the same threat unless it is fulfilled. 
Malcolm mentions that Charans, particularly of 
‘the Maru class, who are mendicanta, attended as 
feasts and marriages eat numbers, and were 
large sums, at the latter, 
by threats (if not satisfied) of sprinkling their 
blood on the parties met on this joyous occasion ; 
and these threats had been too often carrit 
to execution to make them be deemed idle by 
the superstitious Rajpats. The Charan women 
are distinct from all the other population, both 
in dress and mannera. They often resided in 
separate villages; and the traveller was surprised 
to see them come out in their long robes, and 
attend him for some space, chanting his weloome 
to their abode, The Charans are everywhere 
treated by the Rajput with great respect, the 
highest ralers of that race rising when one of this 
enters or Jeaves an assembly. Brahmans 
are leas esteemed than the bard.— Tor jasthan, 
L_39, 67, 540; Burton's Scinde, p. 302, Malcolm's 
Central India, ii. p. 185; Elphinstone’s Hist, of 
Initia, p. 364; ‘Hindu Theatre, ii, p, 275; Infanti- 
cide, p. 78; The Hindoos, p. 75. 

BARDWAN, a town in Bengal, in lat, 28° 14’ 
10” N., and long. 87° 53’ 55" K., built on the left 
bank of the Damodar, It gives its name to — 
revenue division of 12,719 square miles, with » 
population of 7,286,957, and through which the 
rivers Damodar, Dhalkesor, Khari, and Ajai flow. 
In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, it was 
successively held by Mabomedans, Hindus, and 
Mabrattas, but it was ceded to the East India 
Company in 1760, and since the close of the- 
18th century it has been under a permanent 
settlement. Its coal mines st Raniganj, shout 
44 in number, ita sari and dhoti silk fabrice, ita 
iron, gold, silver, and brass wares, and ita agri- 
cultural produce, form its sourres of wealth. Ita 
coal area is about 500 aquare miles, About 
564,938 tons of coal are yearly rai The 
Mabaraja of Bardwan is the oldest and wealthiest 
< the Bengal zaminds cS hares eae 

‘a regal state. ave fon 
frienaly sie the Batieh. if 

BAREILLY, a city in the Rohilkhand division 
of the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 28° 22' 9" N., and 
long. 79° 26' 38" E., which gives its name to a 









































itish revenue district. The district has an area 
‘of 2982 square miles, and, in 1872, a population 
of 1,507,139 souls. It is a level plain just below 
the last slopes of the Himalaya. During the 17th 
and 18th centuries, it cbanged hands 

Mahomedan and Mahmatta chiefa, but in 1801 was 
ceded to the British. Tn 1905, 1816, 1887, and 
1842, there ware disturbances, and in the Mating 
it was in rebellion from the ist May 1867 to the 


forward waving British 


BARG. 


‘7th March 1858, when the city was retaken. Its 
beat cultivators are the Kuraii, Lodh, Murai, Jat, 
andChamat. Mahomedans number about 306,682 
eoul, Hindus, 1,197,588,—Brabmans, 76,442; 
Rajputs, 44,669; Baniye, $0,726; Ahor, 47.238; 
Chomar, 132,798 ; Kurmi, 166,280.—Jmp. Gaz, 

BARG. Pexs. A leaf of s tree, hence— 
Bary-iamrit-phal, loaf of Citras limonum. 

> kanab, leat of Zizyphus jojaba 

af of Calamus draco, or Pterocerpus draco, 

Sua, est of Lawson aioe 








BARGAH. Hip. A royal court. i 
an attendant or servant at court, or at the houses 
of Hindus of rank. There are many in Gorakbpur 
and Mirzapar, See Bar, 

BARGIL, | Hinp. Ortolan, 

BARE, an offigy placed upon the funeral pile, 
when a Hindu woman burns bereelf, after her 
husband's decease in a distant pl 

BARHADRATHA. According to Chevalier 
Bunsen, a dynasty of 17 kings of India, who 
ruled 220 years, viz. 8.0. 866 to B.c. 647. One of 
them, Brihadratha, was father of Jarasandha, 
‘The kings of Magadha were of six dynasties ; the 
firat was that of Barhadratha, of the line of Pandu, 
‘the first of which was Jarasandha, a contemy 
of Yudishtira and Krishna —Bunsen, iii, 547. 

HAL, Hip, A carpenter. The car- 
penters of British India are mostly Hindus, and, 
with the goldsmith, stonecutter, blacksmith or 
iron-amith, and brazier, form the five Hindu 
artisan claases. Only in the Presidency towns afew 
Parsees and Christians are employed on the finer 
and more elaborate work. 

BARHANDI, Hinp. Microlonchus divaricate, 

BARHANG. Fa A medicinal fbetance 
sold in all the bamrs of Persia, useful in . 
Tt somewhat resembles linseed, and is ade ints 
& tes like linseed tea, with the addition of a 
teaspoonful of oil of sweet almonds. Diet is re- 
stricted to rice and # mash of almonds and sugar. 

BARHOUL, a town of Rajputana belonging to 
the Borbolia, Bhriga-banai Rajputs. — Wilson. 

BARI. Hu. Maoured land near villages. 
An enclosure, a tower. Any enclosed pieos of 
ground; a plot for kitohen garden, angarcane, 
or other produce. 

BARI, a Hindu race in Woon. In Oomraoti 
there are 17,240 of them, a thirtieth part of the 
Population, 

BARI of Chenab, Gossypium Indicum, Lam. 

BARI, a caste of men employed to make spear 
torches,” They aleo act ax barbers, and in the 
Oudh service had the character of good soldiers. 

BARI or Baria, a Koli tribe of cultivators in 
Rewa Kanta, Gujerat, Dekban, and Kookan, on 
‘both banka of the river Mahi. They work the 
mics and cornelian mines, and manufacture 
MBAR, Bite Lapidasies’potiah 

.. Hixp. Lapidaries' potishin, 

BARIARA’ Huo’? Side otiialn® B acuta 

BARI-DOAB, a district of the Panjab, in which 
Moltan, Lahore, and Airitear are situated. It has 
the sanatorium of Dalhousie, near which is the 
Jargo forest of Kala-top. Mont; district. 
south of Lahore, is alao in the Bari~ Tt 
i» between the Beas and Gharrs on the east, 
and the Ravi and Trimab on-the west. The 











BARILLA. 


Bari-Doab consists of an elevated central dormsl 
peas calied Ganj-i-Bar, or bald tract, in the 
ja ‘or middle part. ‘This, on both sides, 
makes a sudden drop, there called dhaya, down to 
‘fiat alluvial tract of several miles in width, runnin, 
along either river, and prodacing isk and 
" ‘ j-i-Bar ie intensely 
arid, and often saline, and produces only jal and 
somé ssleolaccous plants, with a few bushes of 
jband. On the occasion of heavy rain in ite upper 
part, the Ravi and Beas become flooded, and 
injary results to the low-lying land on the borders 
of the latter river. ‘The Ravi, in July 1873, rore. 
12 feet in two days, and came down at 74 miles 








bi, an hour. The Bari Doab canal is 212 miles in 


length. It cost £1,251,448.—Cal. Reo, 
BARID SHABI, a dynasty which ruled at 
Beder from a.D. 1498 to 1572. The kings were— 


‘Kasim, AD. 1408 Ax, 904) Kasim 1., 4.0. 1569 4.1. 
Aamir Ly" ve 1504, 910 Mirena ifr, ino) 
i, i t 





BARIJ. Saxsk. Lotus, 

BARIJAMU or Barjapu chettu. 
thrioa Indica, Zam.; moochy wood. 

BARIK ERANDI. Bib, Small-seeded var. 
of Ricinus communis, 

BARIKI. Tru Adiantum Innulatum, N. Ze 
Burm. Sapium cordifolium, R. Hirwa Indica, 2. 
BARIK TIL. Dux. Sesamum orientale. 
BARI-KUDU-VADU, aleo Barki. Ten, A 

menial, servant, messenger, watchman, 


vi 
scavenger. —W., 

BARILIUS RUNGOSUS. Day. A fish in the 
rivers below Kotagberry, called the Indian or 
spotted trout. B. ‘rile, ‘Buck, Ham, of the 
Peer at tein 
. a, B, fam., 0 
Bareli, and Barna. 

BARILLA, soda, kelp, 

Kal... 
Barille, |, Fx Socian,'. . . > 
‘Sajikbar,Kher,Gus.,Hinn. Applacaram, TaM., TEL 

Barilla, kelp, stlsola soda, and natron 
carbonates of sods. Barilla is prepared by burn- 
ing sea-weed and the plants that grow in the 
marine Jagoons or salt-water lakes of moet of th 
eeaboarda of South-Easteru Asia, In the Archi- 
pelago, quantities are produced by the nettled 
popalations or by migratory fishing races, and it 
ia largely brought to India from the Persian Gulf. 
In India, barilla is obtained from Salicornia 
Arabica, W., of Sunderbuns and tho Coromandel 
coast, and from 8, Indica, J¥., of Malabsr. The 
genus Mesembryanthemum is rich in alkaline car- 

and usually frequents the seashore. Dr, 
Roxburgh was of opinion that the two species of 
Selicornia and one of Sateola, which are extremely 
abundant on the Cortmandel coast, might be 
made to yield barilla sufficient to make soap and 
glasa for the whole world. There are now more 
‘economical processes for procuring this substance 
from dbobi's earth (native carbonate of soda), 
and fromeca salt. But Dz, Helenua Soot recsived 

medal of the Societ; sendi 
$e Sdanbey the mineral alla, trehal Mati or 
‘Bengal, the Applacaram of the Tamil people, which 
‘occurs in immense quantities in many Baie of 
Bengal, especially in the districta of Monghir, 
Parnes, and Cawnpar. It containa from 40 10 
50 per cent. of carbonate of soda, with orgenio 


‘Tex. Ery- 
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BARI-MAI. 


matters, olay, sand, and oxide of iron. The salts 
gam be extracted by washing the mineral without 
incineration, but the organic matter is dissolved 
nt the same thme, and gives = deep brown solution 
from which pure crystals cannot be obtained. The 
firing destroys thia substance, and then the nolu- 
tion ia colourless; but care must be taken not to 
pash the heat beyond low redness, for the alkali 
ata higher temperature combines with the sand 
and clay, and the whole rans into green glass, 
insoluble in water. The earth of # large tract 
of unproductive land in the Puttoocotiah and 
Trevandy talage of Tanjore is grestly impreg- 
nated with impure carbonate of soda, and & 
‘export trade goes on of dhobi'e earth. "In the years 
1826 to 1880, the Inte Mr. Hart and Dr. Macleod 
worked it on the large scale, and about 1000 tons 
of basilla, containing 25 per cent, of puro alkali, 
and equal to the best Spanish, was the estimated 
Produce, In Europe, this sit is prepared either 
yy burning eea-weeds and lixiviating the ashes, 
the product being termed kelp and barilla, or by 
decomposing eommon salt by sulphuric acid, and 
then roasting the remulting sulphate with chalk, 
rawdust, wud fragmenta of iron, The mavs when 
washed gives the carbonate of soda. The cele 
trated luke of Loonar produces six principal 
varieties of natron salts, to which the natives give 
the following names:~-1. Dulla; 2, Numuok 
Duila; 8. Khuppul; 4. Pappree; 5. Bhooskee ; 
and 6, Mahd Kher. “Dutla aud Numuck Dalla are 
used for dyeing silks, fixing colours,—also as 
medicines, and in the manufacture of bangles. 
Of Kauppul, there are two kinds, one of greater 
value than the other, and this asltis used in fixing 
the red dyes of cloth. Pappree ia used in the 
manufacture of bangies, of which there are two 
manufectories near the lake. When these aro in 
in, lea are manufactured in large 
acidties, cach man being able to manufacture 
From 600 to 700 daily. Tivo eyenight of these men 
falls econ, owing to the entire wan), of protection 
from the glare of the furoaces—Scientific Records 
af the Madras Government ; O'Shaughneary. 
BARI-MAI. Hixp. Galls of Tamarix Indica, 
BARING. Hywp.  Myrsine Africans, 
BARINIKA, also Bari-venka. Tax. Trophis 


ast Retz. 
BARINKA. Tex. Epicarpurus orfentalia. 
BARISAL, a town in the district of Bukarganj, 
4n Bengal, 186 miles from Calcutta, to the nortl 
‘of the Twenty-four Parganas Barisal guns, a 
term applied to thundering noises which are heard 
occasion 
BR of Ki Zizyphus flexuces, Wall 
of Kangra ; wus flexuosa, Tait. 
BARVALA. Bexo. Sida cordifolia, Linn, 
BARJAPU CHETTU. Tex. Erythrins Indica. 
BARJURI, root bark of a climber found in 
Rajwara; tantcless, One-fourth of a tole is a dose; 
jagiven to women after child-birth, in ‘luddoo;’ suid 
to augment the secretion of milk, to relieve the 
sfter-pains, and to atrengthen—Ger, Med. Top. 
BARK. 








Keusker, ao Bn 
Pattays, ‘Matar. 

Fe, Pat 2 Mangan. 
Baumrinde; Barks, Gia, Barco, Cortexa, . « 82, 
‘Chal, Post, Patte, Horm. Pattay, Pata, Tax., TRL 


The barks of trees are largely in use in medicine 


and the arts in all parts of the world. In the 
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nally in the delta of the Ganges and the Christian. 


BABLAAM. 


atts, the bark of the oaks, of apcies of Rhus, of 
the Acscis Arabioa, of species of Eucalyptus, are 
largely used in tanning; and that of ono of the 
oaks furnishes the cork of commerce, The wattle 
Dark of Australia ix largely used; in India, that 
of the Acacia lencophices is employed as an 
ingredient in tho distillation of arrack, and that 
of A. Arabica in tanning. Many barka of the 
plains of India furnish useful baste for cordage ; 
and cloth is obtained by extracting the layars of 
cellar tismwe which form « tubular sheath en~ 
sing the wi other ta. i 

ot Oxiie, Hitbcks wad. iaulbehy of the? East 
Indies furuish these most abundantly, as also do 
the Eriodendron anfractaosum and the Acacia 
robusta, some of them being woven into cloth. The 
barks of species of cinchons, now introduced into 
India, have Jong been employed in metlicine, as 
also that of Michelia cbampaca, See Bast. 

BARK of Kabul, & soft fabrio of camel's hair. 
Bark shutri, eamel-hair cloth, 

BARKA, 8 non-Aryan race of India, 

BARKALA, an inferior tribe of Rajputs in 
Balandshahar. 

BARKAT, Hixp. A blessing. Ap-ke-dun-ki- 
barkat-se, By your prayers and blessing. 

BARKER, Lievr. I. N,, wrote on the Voloanoes 
in the Red Sea. Altitudes near Tadjoura Grow 
Bom, Geo. Trans. 1844.—On the Islands of Mu- 
shakb, in Eastera Africe, when visited in 1840, 
with ‘map of the Somrli coast, Lond, Geo. 
Trans. 1848, vol. vili—On the Eruption of tho 
Voleanoea of Saddle Inland in 1846. Bom, Geo. 


e 

le Island in 1 
Trans, 1847, 1849, and 1851; Lond, Geo, Trans, 
1846,—On the 


boa peor and Geological Cha- 
raoters of the Gulf of Tadjoura, with a chart. 
Geo, Trans. 1849.—Dr, Buist's Catalogue, 

BARKHAN, a district of Baluchistan, occupied 











by the Khidrani. 
BARKHAST. Pens. The breaking up of an 

assembly; the departing of a visitor. 
BARKHAUSIA REPENS, Smith, 

‘Ho-hwang lien, . Cain. | Ko-ku-lo-taeh, . Ontn. 
A plant of Kan-suh and Shen-si, in China ; root, 

used as an ee a. 33. 
BARKING DEER of Nepal, Cervalus moschatus, 


BARKUK. Pens. Armeniaga vulgeris, 
BARLAAM and Joasaph or Josaphat, & story 
supposed to hare been written by Joannes Damas 
cenus to give a simple exposition noi 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and Aigehe 
tion on the merits of the principal sligiona of the 
world,—Chaldean, Egyptian, Greck, Jewish, and 
datian, Itis a novel,and the story was taken 
from the Lalita Vistara, the legendary life of 
Buddha. He givesin it the four drives of Buddha, 
to famous in Buddhist lnstory. The pillars or 
towers raised to commemorate these drives 
were atill standing at Pataliputra at the times 
of Fa Hian’s and Hiwen Thsang’s visita to India, 
The became a most popular book darin; 
the middle ages. Ia the coat it wan translated 
into Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and 
ier mad ae La, 
rman, , Bohemi 
Polish’ As early 20 1204, a king of Norway 
translated it into Icelandic; ‘and at a later time it 
‘was translated by  Jequit missionary into Tagala, 
the chsrcal language of the Pbilippine Islands, 
In the Eastern and Western Churches, Barlaau 
and Jocaphat have both risen to be saints; in the 








BARLERIA. 
astern Church the 26th of August is tbe ssints’ 





day of Berlaata and Josphst, aod in the Roman 

‘Martyrologium the 27th November is assigned to 

them. —Maz Milller, Chips, iv. p. 186. 
BARLERIA, a genus of 


jlants of the natural 
order Avanthacem. The folowing speci ‘cour 
in the East Indies—bispinosa, ciliata, cosrulis, 
cristata, cuspidata, Courtallia, dichotoma, Hock- 
stetteri, polytrichi, longifolia, prionites, nitide, 
obovata, hirsuta. Some of these are cultivated a¢ 
flowering planta B. Roxburgbii grows in the 
rorthern parte of Bengal. B. dichotoma is the 
sada jal of Bon 





Dasi, .. Ta 
‘A shrub cultivated for ita numerous Inrge and 

beautiful light blue flowers, It native of the 

moist, shady valleys aroongst the mountains of 

‘the Northern Cirears, Bengal, Nepal, and Burma. 
Barleria cristata, Zinn. 

‘Tadrelu of . . JHELUM. | The leaves—Bansa, Stan. 

ih {07 Mee remou shrub of the Panjeb and 
ilhet, 








Barleria longifolia, Linn, 
Gooshura, . . . Btwn, | Neermooli vayr, . Tam 
Ttahoors, > | | Sansa. | Neergobbi vayroo, Tex. 


Generally found growing in moist situations 
The root is su to have virtues similar to 
the root of the Bolanum Indicum.—Linn. ; Aine. 
Batleria prionites, Linn, 
Kantha-jati, ‘Buxo. ° Mulu-goranta, 
‘Koletta vitla,. Marat. Konda gobbi,. . 
Kuruntake, . . SANsK. Pachohs mulu-gor 
Shen mull, |] Ta. ante, 
One of the most common and at the same 
time most elegant of the smell shrubby planta of 
Tadia, It is in flower all the year round, and 
every soil and situation seem to suit it. The juice 
¢ leaf is slighly bitter, and rather pleasan’ 
to the taste, and is a favourite medicine of the 
anil practitioner, in thone catarrhl affections 
of children which are accompanied with fever and 
rauch viseid phlegm; it is generally administered 
in a little honey, or sugar and water.—Aénalie. 
BARLEY, 
Shair; Dhourra, , ARAB. 


‘Ten 


Dasawri; Jao, Hn. Pars. 











Obama (uuhorked), Buon Orso, . °. i 
Grim, Nas (busked), y,  Ma-jo (anit Kasi 
Mech, Mau-meh, , ‘CHIN. Hordeum, . . 
Ryg,. . + +. Dut. Ratecbmes, . 
‘Orgs. 2 2 Lt ORR. Cobads, 

Shoreh, |.) Hix. Surmo} Zeri; 


Barley is largely cultivated in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America; but there are several species 
‘yin. HL coeleste, distichon, hexastichon, jubatam. 
maritioum, murioum, and some one 0 
other of which is preferred in different localities 
It is extensively grown in the north of India 
oovationally on’ the Neilgi mountains, ant 
in the hill regions in the south. Two kinds an 
grown in Oudh on light soils, and not irrigated 
The kind called Jau is grown everywhere; th 

ef, Dasawrie, is grown on the banks of 
rivers, It is there sown in October, sells for 2 
gt 24 matnds for 1 rupee, snd in Gajert wan 
for many years one of the cheapest grains. 
the Panjabyin the Sutle] valley, Hordotm oosleste 
and H. hexastichon are grown at an elevation of 
18,000 feet, the beardless variety of H. eceleste 
most esteemed. Barley conetitates one of 
the Burmese neven kinds of sibs or cereal grasses. 
Hordeum distichon, or two-cared barley, is that 


BARMECIDES. 


ommonly cultivated in Britain. As met with in 
sommerce, the seeds or grains are urually enclosed 


n the pale or huske; denuded of these they form 
Booteh or pot barley;* when rounded they con- 


“pearl barley ;’ and this 
vowder is called ‘patent barley.’ In 100 parte 
‘he following were found in Bombay bazar barley, 
mbusked :~Moisture, 8-00 per cent; Nitrogencus 
matter, 10°94 per cent.; starchy matter, 77°14 per 
sent; fatty or oily matter, 1°65 per cent.; mineral 
‘onstituenta (ash), 2-27 per cent. 

‘The best test of barley is its fitness for malt- 
ing; and breweries now exist in full working 
onder at Murree, Kustowli, Sina, Naini Tal, and 
also in the Neilgherries. “The native indigenous 
barley of the Neiigherries i unfit for making malt, 
and it yields only ten busbels per acre; wherean 
‘bo English seed barley yielded on the Neilgherries 
hhirty-five bushels per acre, ‘The barley of 
Afghanistan has always been remarkable for ita 
‘good quality, being rich in flesh, muscle, and bane 
forming elements, as proved ‘by the strength, 
Done, and musele of the Afghan horse, galloway, 
and ‘powerful ponies or yabooa Tibet: barley 
sent from India to Scotland was ‘not considered 
worth the trouble and expense of culture. One 
hundred pounds of good barley judiciously malted 
will yield 8 Ibe, of matt, ‘The bushel of malt 

ighs 95 Ibs.; and the distiller of puro malt 
whisky calculates on obtaining 2 gallovs of proof 
spirits from 1 boshel of male in average years, 

lence a block of Indian compressed malt, weigh- 
ing 105 Ibe, represents 6 gallons of proof whisky — 
Hassall; Mason's Tenaswerim; M'Culloch; Cleg- 
horn’s Panjab Report. 

BARLEY SPROUTS. 
‘Meh-ya,. . . . Cuuy.|Meb-nieh, , . . Ont. 

BARLOW, Sta GEORGE, Bazower, a Bengal 
civilian, succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor 
General, from the 10th October 1805 to the let 

He was afterwards Governor of 
is administration the officers 
He wrote ‘Ten 


BARMA. Cnenas. Taxus baccata. 

BARMEOIDES. The Beni Barmek, an old noble 
Persian family, who, before they embraved 
Mah ism,"had been the cuatodians of the 
eacred fire. Khalid-ibn-Barmek became wazir 
to Ibn-ws-Safah, the first of the Abbass! khalifs, 
and bis son Yabya succeeded him in that office, 
Ris daon Jafar was the constant companion 
of Haran-ur-Reshid. The vicisaitudes of th 
family were very great, even in oriental life. 
‘They were Dehgans or heritors of the land. 
Jafar was the constant companion of Haran-ur. 
‘Rashid, abroad in all Harun's vightly walks, and 
at home along with Abu Nawaz the jester-post, 
Sualshed for Ms eloqeenc bis gentleness, Ka 
ished for his eloquence, his gentleness, hin 
qenroalty, inl kagh" intelleotanl attainratate, 
‘Harun gave his sister Maiminah to Jafar as a 
wife, under a promise of continency, which was 
pot ‘kept, and Arai, a, slave of Hashid’s wife 
Zobsidab, told Rashid tbat children were born, 
How Jafar fell is variously related, but, all the 
stories show that Harun’s jealousy of Jnfar's 
indueed him to assassinate bis friend. 
Fierun slew Arzu; ordered Masrur to. bein 
‘masons in the evening, then slew his nister, buried 
her in her own rooms, and ordered Masru: to kill 


in reduced to 





























BARMHOTAR 


wad put the masons in sacks, and throw them into 
the Ti; On Thursday, when Jafar waited on 
Rashid he was graciously received, and allowed 





to return home} but Masrar was sent to recall Sibi, 


him, to toke him into a tent and behead him. 
Ssfar seein ing the object of it, pleaded with Masear, 
and induced him to go for fresh instructions, but 
finding Rashid determined, Masrur returned and 
beheaded Jafar while praying, and flung the 
bleeding head at Rasbid’s feet. Rashid wept 
norely, but he sent to Medina for the two sons of 
Jafar and Maimunah, wept over but killed them 
too, and buried them in a pit with the box with 
thelr mothers remains. Yahya, Jafar'a father, 
and Al-Fadhl, Jafar’s brother, were im 
all their property was confiscated, and more than 
a thousand of the Barmecides were slain. 
BARMHOTAR, Hunn, A free grant given to 
Brahmane for religious purposes. 
Ind given to Hi 











le 
Hsp. Oratevia tapia ; C. religioes. 
BARNAOLES belong to the genera epes, Sion, 
balanus, and scalpellum. 

BARNAK, an opprobrioua name given by the 
Turks to their Chratian converts, The word is 
rived from Burma, o twit, to tarn,— Barton's 
Mecca. i. 

BAiNAK BRAMAN, Bevo, A Bruhn 
‘who performs ceremonies for the lower cantes. 

BARODA, 0 city in lat, 2° 1730" N. and 
Jong, 79° 16°. inthe cs api of tho territory of 

the Gackwar, to which it givea its name, and 
Jncludes ell’ the parts in, Gujerat belonging 
to the family. ‘The areais 4809 square miles, 
7 opulation 2,000,223, 91°27 per cent, being 
udu, with 46,544 Srawak or Jaine, 8 
t. Mahomedan, andthe: Parsget are 7 
Other races are Bbstela Brahmans, Kunbi, Rajput, 
Koli, Bhil, Bhat, aud Charan.” Its lands are 
much intermixed with British teritory. |The 
cipal Fivers aro the Sarnewati, Sabarmati 
ahi, Nex ‘The ancient name of Baroda is 
‘Ohandanavati, having been, it ie said, founded by 
Chandun, raja of the Dor tribe of Rajputs, not 











‘oknown to legendary lore, "But like all ancient 
cities of India, it ‘borne various names, 
Ihandanavati, *the City of Sandal-wood,” was 





changed to Viravati, or ‘Abode of Warriors;* 
and again to Barpotra, or ‘Leaf of the Bar,’ per- 

tome fanciod resemblance in its circten- 
valiation to the shape of the leaf of the sacred 
‘banyan tree. From this the transition to Baroda 
was simple, and the Gackwars seem inclined to 
Jet it rest under its present designation. This 
family sprung, in 1720, from Damaji Gaekwar, 
Sirdar Bahadur, He was an officer under Khandi 
Bao Holker, |The family title is Sena Kos Khel 
Shamsher Bal tion of Baroda 
city is 112, Oat Tote Travels, p. 245, 

LI, in Central India, not far from the 
falls of the Chambel, has three Hindu temples, 
one with o pillared porch. It has aleo a chori, 
or nuptial hall, in which « Huns (Hun) was 
married to a Rajputoi—Fergusson, iv. p. 50. 

BAROS, Tapas, and Singkel are three Dutch 
scttlementa on the north-west coast of 
south of Acheen. Baros is a place of some trade, 
in lat. 1° 56'N. Its alt Priocipal exports are ca 
and benzo is mach by —C. 

the Chinese, 

BAROTHI, « tribe of Ahirs in Mynpuri. 


BARRAL, 


BAROZA or ganda barosa, the oleo-resin 
oxuding Tom the hil,’ or Pinus longifolia, 

HE, residents in the town of Koork in 

‘4 semicircular bay, 25 miles across, in the 

hilla N.E. of Dadur, and irrigated by canals from 


the Narra river. 
BARPHALLI. Hsp. Euonymus fimbriata, E. 


BAR PUSHTUN, the upper, higher, or western 

Af 3 dwelling west of Khabar 
ARPYAL, Hi. of Sealkote Land left for 

4 your fallow after an exlausting Cop. 

‘BARQANDAZ or Barkandee , Pens, 
from Barq and andaz, literally lightning thrower, 
‘An armed policeman, a mateblockman, a peon 
armed or unarmed. 

BARRA. Hixp. A rope used on the Banta 
‘Chaudas day, the 14th of the Kooar Sudi,—Eu. 

BARRA. ‘Hinp. Large, grost. Barra mosur, 
Ervum hirsuta, Barra clachi, Elettaria cardamo- 
mum, Barri bach’hali, Vitis setosg. 

BARRACKPUR, a civil and military station in 
the Twenty-four Parganas of Bengal, in lt. 22° 45° 
40", long. 88° 98" 52", on the left bank of the river 
Hoghli, 14 miles by ‘rail from Calontia, It has 

a residence for the Viceroy. Lord Auckland, 
‘when Governor-General, endowed « pative school 
at thia place. Ita population, 9591, The natives 
call it Ghanak, after Joo Charnock, who founded 
Caleutts, In 1824, the 47th B.N.I., when ordered 
Fe ean a a Meta 

, the ‘kepoys of the gal N.I. opei 

mutinied. iis J 


BARRACKS for soldiers in India are built of 
stone or brick, and those of Burma and Singapore 
fo of wood, raised on piles above the ground. 

Barracks generally had, fom te is, been ground 
storeyed, a ater theprincple bas been afopted 
of building them of two storeys, with veranda 


fend using the lower stor 8 for poses, 
'BARRADA or Baradi, be. Chayaoeebena or 














A or 
“Golden Stream’ of ay eas geographer, in 
thouiver of Damaacts.“Arrsoon ait oes fom 
the cleft in the mountains, it is immediately divided 
into three smaller courses. The largest, which is 
the middle one, runs dircetly to the city, and is 
there distributed to the different public fountaina, 
athe, and cisterns ; whilst the other two, branch 
ing off right and left, contribute mainly to tbe 
Juxuriant vegetation which adorns the environs, 
South-east of the city their scattered waters unite 
‘again into one channel, and, after flowing towards 
the eastern hills for two or three hours, ure finally 
lost in a marsh, which, from one side view, appears 
like & amall Inke.—Robinson's Travels, ii. p. 115, 
BARRAGE, a great dam constructed at the 
point of the delia of the Nile, near Cairo, with 
ject of if distributing the ‘waters of ha ri nror 
tien rer Egypt | Tewas » conception, 
Mahomed A my was ope Aus a Fronck 
engineer, and bas one 1@ moat sue- 
cessful forms of eeiabehat srigntion. Tt bas rained 
the waters of the Nile by 154 to 21. feet, and hay 
100,000 acres of Lower Egypt. There 
was in 1868 @ heavy rise in the Nile, uader which 
several part of the Barrage gave rei a 
were and the strengthen 
Tegra ee or 


BARBAT. Hts. Artoourpas integrifoin, 
BARRAL. Hp. Himalayan cheep, the Ovis 








BARRANKI. 


ammon; the wild «mow sheep of Kamacn and! 


Garhwal. See Capra; Ovin, 

BARRANKL ‘Tsu, Trophis aspera, Retz. 

BARRE. Hrv. Safflower seed. 

BARREN ISLAND, in lat. 12° 16’ N., long. 
98° 64' H., in the Bay of Bengal. It is a voleano 
of wali extent, and covered with trees, except 
near the crater. It is a conspicuous object, and 
white scorim are alwaya visible, and sometimes 
amoke is to be seen. The cone is 975 feet above 
the sea level. The diameter of the island ig 2970 
yards, or 1} mile. 

BARRIER REEF is a term usually applied to 
the vast reef which fronts the N.E. shore of 
‘Australia, also to that an the W. coast of New 
Caledonia ; but the same kind of reef occurs off 
Tahiti, in the Society Archipelago and Caroline 
Archipelago. ‘The great barrier reef, which rans 
north and south, at a distance of 7 to 18 miles, 
from the Queensland coast, ia submerged in parte 
generally to a ahallow depth, with here and there 
a sandbank or island with vegetation, or a channel 

to the sea The water within the barrier 
reef is everywhere studded with islands, islets, 
coral banks, and hidden reefs, The Australian 
reef extends, with a few interruptions, for about 
1100 miles, at from 20 to 90 miles distant from 
the land, ‘The ent sea ia from 10 to 60 
fathoms deep, with a asndy bottom, 

The baerier reef on the VW. coset of New Cale- 
donia is 400 miles long, and for many leagues 
seldom approaches within 8 miles of the shore, 
A barrier reef 38 miles long lies about two miles 
off the northern shore of Rosell Ialand.—Darwin; 
Moresby, p. 3. 

BARRINGTONIA ACUTANGULA. Gartn. 
Beravadium rubrum, D.C, Eugenia racemosa, Zinn. 
‘Mateorus coccineus, Low ‘au Tann, 
+, Bayo, ja i, Bat. 
eo 


Kadam se. Tau? 
apa: Kanagi,” ei. 











This large, handsome tree, with dark, scarlet- 
coloured flowers, belongs to the natural order 
Myrtacem. In appearance it is like a well-shaped, 
regular, middle-sized oak ; it flowers about the 
beginning of the wet season. It ia met with in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon, up to no great eleva 
tion, It grows in Saharunpur, the Morang hills, 
Bengal, Chittagong, if both the peninsulas of 
India, and is plentiful in the Tharawaddy district. 
‘The wood is of a red colour, hard, of a fine grain, 
‘used in constructing carta, and equivalent to 
mahogany, but tough to work, and short-grained. 
Dr. Mason’ gaya the tree is very abundant in the 
Tenasserim forests, of which it is a great ornament. 
The seeda ara used in native medicina—Drs. 
Boyle, Voigt ; Roxb. ; Th. Zeyl. ti. p. 119. 

BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA. oz. 
Butonioa sylvestris alba, { Bugenia racemose, Z, 








ada py mera ACL | . » Soon, 
Saoutravadi,. .  ,, | Samudrapeliam,. Taw. 

This stout timber tree is a native of Ceylon, 
where it grows in the warm, moister parts of the 


island up to an elevation of 1500 fest, also in the 

Molacoaa, Panang, the delta of the Ganges, snd. 

Malabar, Its root is slightly bitter, and is con- 

sidered by the Hindus to beaperient, cooling, and 

febritage. — Flora Andhrica; Voigt; Thwaites; 
argh, 


* Butonics specices, Lem. 


BARTOLOMEO. 


BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA. Linn. 
| Maumes Asiatioa, Z. 
Kaysi gyee, . . BURM. 

This large beautifal tree is a native of Ceylon, 
‘on the sea-shore between Galle and Matara; of 
the Tharawaddy districts of the Pega foresta, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, the Malay Archipelago, 
Singapore, the Moluccas, and the Sonth Se 
Islands. It is very plentiful in Peg. Its wood 
ia red, hard, of @ fine grein, and equivalent to 
mahogany, aod used in making carts. Ainslie says 
its seeda are employed in Java for intoxicating 
fish.—Drs, O'Sk., M'Clell., Roxb., Voigt. 

BARRITUAR Hip.’ Cajanus Indicus, 

BARROW, # monumental heap erected as a 

ve mound over the dead of the Celtic and 
jo races. The Romans styled this a tumulus, 
But it is not known that any such have been found 
south of the mountain range that runs from the 
Caspian sea to China. Raised to a considerable 
height, the barrow was a noble, aud has been the 
most enduring, aepulchral monument. In such the 
remains of the departed were placed on the surface 
of the ground, and the earth heaped up. The 
Scriptures tell us that the body of the king of Ai, 
slain by Joshua, was placed at the entranes of the 
city, and over it was raised a great heap of stanes. 
Herodotus mentions the barrow of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia, which has been ee modern 
travellers. It was 1300 feet broad, and nearly a 
mile in circumference, Borial-places, surrou 
by circles of stones, are found in the Nagpur pro- 
vince, in the Nizam’s territories, in the Coitn! 
Madara, and Neilgherry districta, in thebilly country 
of Chutia Nagpur, and in many places in great 
numbers, Those opened near Kamptee contained 
iron implements, with broken pieces of pottery. 
‘The stoves of those of Europe and India have 
similar cup marka—North American Review, 

BARROW, JOBN, author of Travels in China. 

BARSANGA. Beno. Bergera Konigii, Linn, 

BARSAT, Hpvp., Pers. in, rainy season. 
Barsati, scrofulous sores which break out on 
horses in the rainy season. 

BART. Hrwp. of Kaghsn, Pranus padus, 

BARTAKOO. Beno. Solanum melongena. 

BARTAM, Mazay. — Eugeissonia triatia, 
Grifith. A pal growing on the hills about 
Ching, Malacca, and Penang, used in Penang in 
making moate for the sides of houses, also for 
thatch, and for all the purposes to which thoso of 
the Nipa fraticans are applied. 

BARTANG. Hrxp. Plantago major. 

BARTH. Him. A kind of alloyed metal, 

BARTH cr BART, » Hinds fastday, during 
which certain grains and pulses, called phalaba, are 
lawful food. 4 

BARTHEMA. Ludovico Barthema (Vartoma), 
a native of Bologoa who travelled in the east. 
He began bis travela and visited Mecea in a. 
1508, and in 1505 he visited Malacca, 

BARTHOLOMEW DIAG had » squadron fitted 
out for him by John 11. of Portugal, and, setting 
aail in August 1486, was the first who rounded 
‘that famous cape to which, from the storms he 
enconntered, he gave the name of Cabo dos Tor- 











mentos, or Cabo tosa.— India in the 15th 
Century. See Dias. 
BARIHUA. Hn. Hymenodictyon excelaa. 


BARTOLOMEO. Fra Vaolino da San Barto- 
Inmeo, bom at Hof, in Austria, ap. 1748, a bare- 


BARTONDI. 


footed Carmelite, 2 member of the Academy of 
‘Velitri, and Professor of Oriental Lang in 
the war nda at Rome. He resided in di ferent 
‘the East Indies between 1776 and 1789, 
el rove bie ‘Voyage to the East Indies, with 
an Account of the Manners, Customs, ete. of the 
Natives, and a Geographical Description of the 
Country, which was printed at Rome in 1796, 
® German’ edition at Berlin in 1798, and in 
London, by W. Jobnston, in English’ in 1800. 
His name prior to embracing g a monastic life was 
John Phip Weadin. He published Sanakrit 
Grammar at Rome in 1794. His travels were 
chiefly along the Coromande) coast. 
BARTONDI. Mauer. Morinda citrifolia, 
BARTONIA AUREA, one of the Loasacem, 5 
‘beautiful garden flower of a yellow and white 
colour, opening at night, effusing a sweet odonr. 
BAR’ 'RIHARI, the author of s metrical 
Sanskrit grammar, His apboriams are entitled 
Karika. 


BARTUNG, seed of a bush, bronght to 
Ajmair from Debli, cousidered cooling and astrin- 
gent, used in sherbets in diarrhora.—Bfed. Top. 

BARU. Matar. Kawal, Javax, A gossamer- 
like substance, found at the hase of the petioles 


of the gomuti palm, the Arenga ssccbarifera, 
Te ia i ‘into China, where it is appliod Like 
oakom for caulking, also for tinder. 

BARU, Hixp. Reed. 


BARUGADAM. ‘Tex. Indigofera glandulons, 

BARUKZAI, an Afghan thibe, en ofshoot besaltic 
from the Abdalla; the Mabammadzai, one of its 
furnish the present sovereigns to Af 


ghanistan, 

BARI in the Bardwan district, has » great 
deposit iron ore of excellent quality. Mr. 
Smith estimated that 6} millions of tons of iron 
could be obtained from each juare a 

BARUN, Saxsk. Cratevia 

BARUNGI, Hunn. Quereus a ata; Quer- 
cus tox, 

BARUT, also Dara. Hinp. Gunpomder. 

BARUZAL, an Afghan tribe N.E. of Dadar. 

BARWAIK, a class of hereditary Srotebracn or 
Choukidars, introduced into the 8.E. extremity 
of the Bhabar to guard and patrol that region. 

BARWAR, w class of people in the North-West 





‘od India employed in cleaning and 
telling rice > leo a tribe of Rajputs ia Gorakbpar 
and the adjacent Zillabs, 





BARI. ‘small town in the Jhansi 
district of the North-West Provinces, 60 called 
from an artificial eke (agar), formed by an 
embankment about 1200 yards long, and contain- 
ing two oragay isleta, It was constructed in 1705 
to.1787 by Wah fait Singh, raja of Oreha, 


Trans-IxDus, Heteropogon con- 
torn ond S baat 


BARWUTTIA, in Kattyawar, is one expa- 
trinted, from * bar,‘ out of (babir), and wattan, 
acountty; and it means either an exile or an 
outlaw, aocording to the weasnre of crime which 
caused bia banishment from his country.—Tod. 

BARYALA. Baryara, Hix, Sida cordifolia, 

BARYTA, Sulphate of, or Heavy spar, occurs 
near Kurnool in the Ceded Districts,andat Landour. 

BARZAD. Hixp. Golbanum ; gam-resin. 

HA. Hin 
BARZ KATUNI. Ara. Spogel seeds. 
BARZUYEH, physician to Khusra Nushirwan, 








BASANTI. 


king of Persia, contem] of the 
Sostinion, He ‘translated into Peblevi the Pa 
chatantra or Hitopadess, the source of the Kali 
oDumna. He travelled to India, got the book, 
and alao brought back translationsof medical books. 
He declined all rewards except a dress of honour, 
snd only stipulated that sn account of his lito 
and opinions should be added to the book. The 
accoant is a kind of ‘religio medici’ of the 6th 
dissatisfied with 








ig efter truth. 
Fardusi, in bis Shah Namah, gives a somewhat 
different account of Barzuych. In preface of 


tape te by Ali, son of Alshah Faresi, the names 
i and king 1 Dabshelim are raentioned,— 

Cae iii, and iv, pe 1 
ght How. 4 perteme, or a disagreeable 
ur. Basi, smelling, putrid, etale. Badbas, 


pe ASAAL. Maret. Embelis baueal, D. C, 

BASALT, a rock of the older volcanic series, of 
8 black colour, and homogeneous in appearance, 
containing 91-2 per cent. of silica, alnaiina, and 
oxide of iron. Tt occurs, columnar, in several 
parts of British India, in the great volcanic tract 
‘of the Dekhan, at the bill fort of Gawilghur, 
and on the banks of the Nerbadda. That yast 
yoleanic formation extends over more than 
200,000 square miles, and conceals, breaks up, 
the other rocks from beneath which 
ithe f forced ita way. South of the Godavery, 

dykes burnt through granite, argenite, 
yry, gneiss, hornblende, slate,’ generally 
an east and west direction,—Colonel ‘Syke 
Carters Geol. ; Western India, 

BASANT or Basanta. Hixv, The 
time. The Suevi, or Suiones, erected a celebrated 
then, ‘Upsala, in which they placed the statues 

Woue and Friya, the triple d 
Tri-murti of the 
ona carn ey Thor, the thunderer, or of 
‘war, is the auslogue of Har, or Mabsdeva, the de- 
stroyer; Woden is Budhe, the preserver; mod Friya 

Oomia, the creative power. ‘The grand festival 
‘was in spring, when all nature revived ; 

were offered to ber by the Seandi- 
navians, and boars of paste were made and 
eaten by the peassntry. Similarly, Vasanti, or 
spring personified, the consort of Har, ia still 
worshipped by the Rajput, who opens the senson 
with a grand bunt, led by the princo and bia 
‘yasmal chiefs, when they chase, slay, and eat tho 
boar, Personal danger is disreganied on this 
day, a8 want of suecesa is ominous that the Great 
Mother will refnee all petitions throughout the 
year, In Tamil countries, on the day that tho 
aun enters Aries, bands of twelve young women, 
of the non-Hinda races, ibulate the streets. 
They have a basket of shavings which they 
surround, and bending low they circumambulate, 
clapping their hands and singing; in thia they 
represent the twelve signs of the zodiac, with the 
sun in the centre.—Tod. 
. Hr, A bright, Lrg lemon- 
yellow colour, the favourite colour of Krishna; 
also the ralow ore worn by Hindu religi 
Rajputa when about to 
opeloes conflict This 


we a oar with crimson 
indu seasonal fextival- 













tint. Basant-Panchmi, 
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BASAT. 


abont the 9th Fbrony, | in honour of Besant 

e spring, in Hindn mythology personii 
te Meodant of Kama the god of love, ” The 
basanth or spring songs, and the megh or cloud 
songs of the monsoon, are fullof melody. A spring 
festival is observed at Lucknow. Seo Vasanth. 

BASAT. Hinp. Goods, Basti, 

g wares, pins, looking-glasecs, antimony, 
pumice boxes, ete. 

BA-SAUH. ‘Tis. A crose between a bull and 
a yak cow. 

BASAVA, In the south-west of the Peninsula, 
shout the 12th century, there sprang up a new 
saiva sect, between whom and the followers of 
Ramanuje a religions war was carried on, during 
which the raja of Kalyan was killed, and his 
capital destroyed, The founder of the new sect 
was Basave, son of a saiva Brahman. While yet 
a boy, he refused to assume the sacred thread, 
becanre the initiatory rites required adoration of 

i and in Ap. 1136 he fled from hin home, 
ied by his sister, to Kalyan, the capital 
of Laat, hows Tulet wos of the Jaive reli- 

ion. Here he joined hia maternal uncle, a 

jrahman, and the raja’e minister, who gave him 
employment, also gave him bia daughter in mar- 
riage, and Basava became prime minister on his 
oncle's death, He had great influence over hie 
king, to whom he is said to bave lent his sister. 
He spared no efforts to extend the views of 
sect, and the bulk of the people from north of 
Kalyan to Mysore adhered to him. Bat kin; 
Bajat the movement, and was esanasinated 
yt fanatics, on which the Kalyan kingdom 

d, ‘Tho views put forward by Basava were 
to change the worship of Siva. The linga, as 
an emblom of Siva, was always to be worn on 
tho person, and called Jangama Linga, or loco- 
motive linga, or living linga, in contradistinction 
to the age erected in the Saiva temples, called 
Sthavara Linga, or the stationary linga Basava 
inculeated the doctrine of the equality of all men 
that the distinctions of castes were brabmanical 
institutions; that man is the living temple of the 
deity ; that women should be protested, and per- 
mitted to teach their doctrines, unchasteness alone 
causing her to forfeit her claims to respect. Basava. 
is said to have disappeared at a Saiva lingam 
temple, at the Kapila confluence of the Kistna 
and Malparbs, but his sister's son, Chinna Basava, 
extended the sect. His followers are known as the 
Jangam sect, also Lingaet, Lingadhara, Linga- 
want, and Linghamst. ‘They aro Vire-Seiva 
Hindus, holding the doctrine of the 
Brahmans, and carry the lingam enclosed in a 
gold or silver casket suspended from the neck, 
or bound round their arms, folded in a cloth or 
handkerchief, Nearly all ‘the Hindus spesking 
Canarese are of this sect, and their numbers may 
be estimated at about 6,000,000. They arealmost 
exseatvaly engaged in civil avocations, and are 
vegetarians. are pert most 
bigoted of all the Hinda sect. Iu their early 
career they persecuted the Jaina seot.—Dowson; 
imSava, 
the pame of Nandi, the sacred 
‘Vahan bull of Siva, in Canarese. 

BASAVI. Tar.’ The Murli of the Mabrattes ; 

eva-Dasa women devoted to the gods in the 
Hindu temples, The Basavi women are usually 
‘devoted to the god Siva, and become 




















BASHAHIR, 


Bat they are wleo called Linga Basavi, or Garada 
Bassvi, according as they are devoted to one or 
other deity. ‘They arecalled also Jogni, also Marli, 
‘aud are married sometimes to a knife, sometimes to 
an idol In many parts of the south of India, the 
low non-Aryan castes thus devote their young 
‘women, in order that they may follow prostitation 

ly, under the cloak of a religious rite, and 

are very numerous in the Canarese, Mabratti, 
and Telugu countries, It is not essy to trace the 
origin of this custom; but at the Mylotta festivals, 
which were connected with the worship of Basi 
or Moloch, the women, a8 slaves to the goddess, 
were obliged to purchase exemption from bein, 
sacrificed, by prostitution. Almost all the Jewia 
prophets down to Jeremiah complain that thie 
service was carried on in the high placea by the 
Tews — Bunsen, ty. p. 230. S00 Deva-Dasa; Jogi; 

farli. 


BASDEO, a kinsman of Krishna. 


White ba: 
jang kire, 





Alla. 
batealla, . . . 
« Man. | Pedda, Kara, Polar, 
Sana, ‘Bach-chal,.. 4, 
This is a twining plant, with succulent stems 
and loaves, It grows all over India and Burma, 
and ia much cultivated. Natives of the Coron 
coast reckon five varieties of it, three of which 
are cultivated, and two wild, the Yerra or Pota- 
0 Mata-batsalls, and the Pedda-bat- 
alla, Roxburgh regarded those aa varieties of one 
species, and B. Japonica Burmann, another.—R. 


BASELLA CORDIFOLIA. Zam, Red basil. 





B. Incida, Linn, |B. rubra, var, cordifolia, 
Puin-Shag, Pui, Bawa, Buteu-Passaloi Kira, Ta, 
Rakto-Puln, _ Alla batalla, say 
Malabar nightshade, Exa.| Becb-chali kur, i. 
Upo'daki, we. | Poti batalla kura, 4, 








Ma-petaleiii, , | BixGH. 

Flower small, rose-coloured. Much cultivated 
all over India;’ ite excellence as a vegetabl 
is celebrated in the Sanskrit slokam: When the 
upo'daki appears along with its minister, the tama 
rind, away! away! ye other vegetables. FU. And. 

BASEND, Hixp. An edible root in the jhits 
of Rohilkban 

BASGI, a tribe whoso men and women are 
singers at ‘the temples. : 

BASH. Tusx. The head of a man, 

BASH. Pers. Living. Bud-o-bash, means of 
living, Khiich-baah, in eaay circumstances. 

BASHA, the female of the Accipiter nison, 
Linn., wed in hawking, a native of Khorasan, 
with galab eye, amell, ‘The maleiscalled Basin, 
alo Bishis, 


BASHA, the highest civil and military title in 

j @ governor of a province, a counsellor of 

state; there are now many grades, It is the 
‘Turkish form of Pasha. 

‘BASHABIR, a tributary hill state in the Panjab, 
area 3330 square miles population 90,000. tho 
interior hills are covered with the finest forests of 
deodars. At Nachar the size of the trees is 
jmmense. Many cedars may be acon over 20 foot 
in girth, and from 100 to 150 fest high, It ia 
ruled by = Rajput family whose dominion also 
extends over Kunawar. It commences a very little 
north of Kotgarh, and ocoupiea the south side of 
the river Satlej and the mountaii slopes above 
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BASHAN, 


it, an far east as the confines of Kunawar, Th 
valley of the Sutlej, in the western part of Basha~ 
hir, from Rampur downwards, bas an elevation 
of little more than 3000 feet, Rampur, 140 fee! 
above the bed of the river, being 3400 feet above 
the level of the eca. The river at the height of 
the rains is an impetuous torrent of great size— 
Thomson's Travels. 
BASHAN of Scripture, the modern Hauran, 
a Hiwp, According 


BA-SHARRA. Aras., to 
Jaw, 2 sect of fakira, 
BASHI. Torx, A commander, Minbashi of 





1000, Oubashi of 10, and Yuzbashi ‘of 100 horse- 
men. Bashi-bazouk, irregular cavalry, called 
Hyta along the valley of the Tigris and si Mosul, 
and Baabi-bazouk io Roumelia and Anatolis. 
They are collected from all classes and provinces. 
‘The Hyta-bashi, or chief of the Hyta, is furnished 
with tazkara orders for pay and provisions for 
from four or five handred to a thousand or more 
horsemen, They find their own arms and horses, 
githough sometimes they are furnished by the 
Hyta-Hasbi, who deducts a part of their pay until 
he reimburses himself. The best Hyta are Alba- 
niana and Lasea, and they form a very effective 
body of irregular cavalry. ‘Their pay ot Mosul is 
null, amounting 10 about eght ehilings & month. 
They’ are quartered on the villages. When 

ashi has established a repatation for him- 
self, bis followers are numerous and devoted. — 


rd, Nineveh, i, p. 38. 
BASHKARA-CHARYA, a Hinda mathemeti- 
Gino, born a.p, 1114. 
BASHO. ‘trp. Sweet curranta, 
BASI, » drink prepared in the Phil 


e. 
BASTAN, a branch of the Gaur taga tribe, 
BASIL, Ocimum beailicum and 0. rninimum. 

‘Herbs used in salads and soups; raised from seed ; 

ogi ile care in the eulture.—Jajfrey. 

ASILEUS, & Greek title assumed by the 


Bactrian kings. See Baliyus. 
BASILISK, a Sauriaa reptile belonging to the 
Iguanian family, and compnaes only two species. 
‘One of theso, the crested basilisk, the Basalis- 
oa Amboiensis, Daudin, B. criatatus, Bory, of 
‘Amboyna and the Sslands of the Indian Archi- 
lago, is vy ‘three fect long, of » green 
Blot’ masked with white lines on the heed and 
neck, brown on the ‘and tail, and silvery 
white on the belly, irregularly dotted with nume- 
vous white points, It keeps in the vicinity of 
rivers and fresh-water ponds, where it loves to 
‘bask on the branches of the trees which overhang 
the stream, On tho first appearance of danger it 
drops into the water, and conceals itself beneath 
some rock or atone, whence it may be takea with 
tho naked band or & noose, for it is a timid 
animal. Ite fiesh ia white, and as tender as 





ypines from 














kar or Bargi-Dhangar 

in the bills north of the Pain Gangs, » robust raze, 
* in 3 bearing, furnis 

Habs of the diatha Their power was 

hy Brigadier Sutherland, who ordered to be hung 


BASPA RIVER. 


all who failed to surrender within a given date, 
‘They allow the hair on their face to grow. Haman 
die in battle or the chase, his body is burned with 
his feet to the east, otherwise he is burned sitting, 
with his lege crossed, and a small piece of gold in 
his mouth. Widows can contract a pat marrings, 
Aman has only one lagan, but can have several 
pet wives. They worship Kbandoba. They do 
not eat the cow or pig. The town is in lat. 20° 
6 45° N., long, 77° 11’ E., and is 1758 feet above 
the sea. 


BASING, a disdem used by Hindus of the 
Bombay Pesidency at their weddings. It is an 
ornament peculiar to wedding bride and 

sf wear it aaa bead-dresa. It is invari- 
ably ‘made of tn, and coloared and decorated 
with false pearls, The richest Hindus, from 
Parbbus downwards, wear them, as religion pre 
soribea it, It is tied with silk or cotton at the 

Brabmane wear them made of 
flowers, and they are then called Munda. Tho 
Tich have the centre made of silk, flowers, and 
cotton braid, the pendants on each side being 
always made of flowers, particularly of the Mogri 
plat (Jasminum sambac), which ia white, and 
‘the enda are set off with red. ‘The poorer classex 
decorate their Rasing with paper. It in placed on 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom on the 
second day of the marriage ceremony, to avert or 


counteract the evil eye.— TV. 
THALMOS. Gz. Evil eye, 














BASKANOS OP] 

BASKETS. 
Tay , + « BURM, see LEAL, 
one) 2S eo, Gamat | 2S 
Bakal’; Kraijang } Canastos, $i 
‘Ambung,, . Matar, Kude,. '. . . . TAM, 
Baga; Bronong, . re 


Ta use in most countries, made of various shapes, 
and from such materials as the district cau furnish, 
—bamboo, rattans or canes, leaves, and midribs of 





the cocoanat, the date palm, and the palmyra 
tree, aleo those of the Vitex negundo; Ferreola 
Duxifolia, Elate eylvestria, are in use in S.E. Asia, 





Arundinaria falcata, A. donax, Bambuss stricta, 
Cotoneaster obtusa,’ Phoonix sylvestris, Indigofera 
heterantha, Melica sp., Parrotia Jacquemontiana, 
Pinus Gei P. longifolia, Rhus cotinus, 

sara, Salix alba, S.' Babylonica, 8, 
vimioalia, S. vitellina, Tephrosia purpurea, Vitex 
negundo. Throughout British India, basket-weay- 
‘ng and mat-making are trades with bumble non- 
‘Aryan races, an tbe Yesbal, the Kurchl Korawa, 
‘A basket in Arabia and Burma (Teng) is a dry 


‘measure. 
BASKING SHARK, Selache maxima. 
BASL. Anas. Allium cepa; an onion. 
BASMA. Hyp, Indigofere tinetoria. 
BAS-MATI. Hrxp. The finest quality of rice; 
that of Kangra is celebrated ; but fine rice in other 
districts, also, is called bas-mati. Itis a very white, 
Jong, thin grainy aod fragrant when boiled.” ‘The 
namne seems to be from two Hindi words,—bas, 
amell, odour; marna, to give out. 
BASNA. Hm. ' Ageti grandiflora, 
BASOKA. Brxa. Adbatoda vasica. 
BASOTI.” Hinp.  Colebrookia oppositifolia. 
BASPA RIVER, an impetuous stream, a feeder 
of the It rons in a beautiful valley, The 
climate is intermediate between the dry one of 





‘broken Spiti and the moist one of Garhwal.—Clag. Panj. 


Hep. p. al. 


BASRAH. 


BASRAH or Bassora, in Ist. 30° 80° N., 
Jong. 47° 38° E., = town in the province 
Baghdad, on the right bank of the Shatt-n}-Arab, 
Ft has about 12,000 inhabitants. It is built on a 
canal, about ua aa from ee re ‘The banks 

Ak with walnut, apple, m i: ricot 
gre Fringed weatlod Ly dhe ‘Arabs Al Sua, from 
Be-al-ura, signifying the stony soil on which it ie 
pailt. if Omar, in 4.n. 15, wishing to com- 
ine the commerce of India, Persia, and Arabia, + 
and secure that of Sind and Gujerat, laid the; 
foundation of this place near to the confluence of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. The united stream, 
called the Shatt-ul-Arab, emptics itaclf at the 
distance of 80 miles into’ the Persian Gulf, and 
commands the navigation of the surrounding 
cotmtries with the coast of India, The site of 
Basrah ia low, and from thig circumstance ia 
much subject’ to inundation when the river 
overflows its banke. Caravans of Persia and 
Arabia, and merchants from all natious, resorted 
here for the sake of traffic,—Greeks, Jews, 
‘Armenians, Banyans, and Moors. 

BASSAD. Aras. Coral. 

BASSADORE POINT is the N.W. extremity 
of Kishm, in lat. 26° 89'N., long. 55°22 E, it 
was once a flourishing settlement of the Portu- 
guese, It waa made the headquarters of the 
Indian Naval Squadron in the Persian Gulf in 
1824, and continued so until 1864, when that 
service was abolished —MacGregor, iv. p. 67. 

BASSANA. Hrxp. _Aguti grandiflora, 

BASSANT DENDLU of Beas, Hypericum 
perforatum, D. 

BASSAR. Htxp. of Kanawar and along the 
Butlej. Capparis spinosa; European caper. 
BASSARI MARA, Caw. Ficos infectoria, 

BASSEIN, a town on the banks of the western 
branch in the Irawadi delta, in lat, 16° 46’ N., 
and long. 94° 48’ 10” E, Tt names one of the 
revenue districts of British Burma, with an area 
of 6517 square miles, pop. 822,689 souls. The 
Bassein creek is subject to the bore; the creek 
joins the Rangoon and China Buckne rivers. 

BASSEIN (properly Wasi), a town aud port in 
India, in long. 72° 51’ 20" B., lat. 19° 20° 20" N, 
The mouth of the river is in lat. 19° 18’ N., long. 
cP 49'E. Baseein is an ancient and now desolate 
city, 80 miles from Bombay, on the Gora Bunder 
Hier. The old fort of Bassein was built by the 
Portuguese in the early part of the 16th century; 
it was taken after a protracted siege by the 
Mabrattas in 1789, and by them utterly devastated. 
Jn 1780 it was captured by General Goddard, bat 
in 1782 restored; and in 1818, on the defeat of 
Baji Rao, it was again resumed. Pop. 9356. 

BASSES, The Grent Basse 
Paaj ye natives of India, ia the name of a 
ledge of ailicious limestone rocks, nearly a mile in 
extent, elevated a few feet above water, on which 
the sea breaks very high in bad weather.’ Accord- 
ing to native tradition, a pagoda of brass was 
dormerly erected thereon; but at present only & 
Jong flat rock appears, which is completely eavered 
when the runs high, This dangerous 
{i about 9 miles from. the shore, in lat, 6° 10° 5” 
elwlons:, 81° 28 E. There. is a safe channel 
Petwoen it and the main, with about,7 to 14 
long. 81° ay and a ooo REF Ee foh 

q EE. .E. $B. 
Great Basses. “They comaist of s ledge 








BASSIA LATIFOLIA. 
1 little above water, with others contiguous, and 


of straggling rocka projecting under water a great 
way the dry ledge. It is distant from the 


shore 6 or 7 miles; the channel inside the Little 
‘Basses is not asfe for large ships. The Basses aro 
believed to be the remnants of the great ialand 
of Giri, swallowed up by the sea (Mahaw 

ch. ip. 4). They may possibly ho the Basse of 
Ptolemy's map of Toprobane.—Hers.; Tennant, 


Ceyjion, p. 309, 
‘BASSIA, a genus of plants of the nataral 


order Sapotaces, B. Parkii, Don, is an African 
tree; B. sericea, BL, is a tree of the Mauritina; 
and B. cuneata, BL, 'a tree of Java,~Dr. Mason. 
BASSIA BUTYRACEA, Hozb., Butter tree. 
Falwa; Pualawara, Hinp. | Yel-pote,’ . . Lurona. 
This tree has smallish white flowers, grows on 
the Almora hills, in Nepal, and also in the lower 
hills and warm valleys of castern Kamaon. Ex- 
treme height $0 feet, with large umbrageous 
foliage. Timber light’ and useless. Its fruit is 
eaten by some. The product that has commercial 
value is the solid oil which is ex) from the 
kernels,—a beautiful white, solid fat. The kernels 
are bruised into the consistence of cream, put into 
a cloth bag, and 4 stono put on the top to express 
the oil, which imumediately hardens, and is of a 
delicate white colour, but melts at a temperature 
above 120° Fahr, It is used as a Jubricant in 
rheumatism. It keeps for months, In Robilkhand 
sugar is obtained from this tree—Rozb,; O'S. ; 
Hoyle, I. Him, Bot.; Ezh., 1862; Voigt; Hooker, 
Him. Journ. See Shea Butter ; Vegetable Butter. 
BASSIA ELLIPTICA. Dalzel/, Todian gutta, 
Toonsndra acuminata, Clayhorn, 
Pachonta,. , . . GAN. | Pauchontes Pale, . Pax, 
‘A majestic tree, 100 feet high, and up to 12 
feet in girth, common in ‘all the moist sholas of 
the Westera Ghats of Madras, up to 3000 or 
4000 feet. The timber is hard, not wolike sal 
in its grain, and takes 9 good polish. It is much 
employed by planters for builiting purposes, and 
might be used for furnitare. A sort of gutta 
exudes from the trank, which is known as pala 
gam, or Indian gutta-percha. It might be used 
4s a bird-lime, or for encasing telegraph wires — 
Cloghorn’s Forests; Beddome, Fl, Sylv. p. 48. 
BASSIA GRANDIS. Tie. 
Tsonandra grandis, | Meeria,. . . . Sivan, 
‘A very large tree in Ceylon, Central Provinces, 
and district, at an elevation of 36,000 
feet. The seeds yield ‘an oil similar to that of 
Basia longifoli.—Beddome, Fi. Sylv. p. 254. 
BASSIA LATIFOLIA. Willd. Mahwa tree. 
@, | Maduke,. . . 
Boo. | Kent tpt,’ - 
51 1 Magan: [Ippeaetio, 2 
the mountainous 
the Terai, Oudh, Gwalior, 
and Gujerat, It ia 
villages in. . The 
all over the Bombay jungles, both 
‘on the coast and above the ghata. It is abun- 
i of the Nurpur a of the 
Bee’ ‘where the two small talukas of 
ive their name from the prevalence of 
attains a height of 50feet and 
A cubic foot unseasoned 
when seasoned ; 
it is nover felled 











paw BENG, 
Moho, 
Poounam, > 

‘This tree grows in 
the Circara, in 


BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. 


the natives, and it is also presetved in Nagpur, 
a account of its Iarge Hesby flowers, which are 
dried and eaten raw by the hilt tribes, and are 
fermented and used in distilling mabwa arrack. 
The flowers in the Panjab sell at 50 seers the 
rapee for this purpose. ‘Tho flowers are swoet- 
tasted. It flowers in the hot season. Jackals are 
particularly fond of them. They flspontancously 
as they ripen, and are gathered and dried by a 


ie one are. {nee ac: when (me 
pared, much resemble a dried grape, 
Entarde and Gavour. Either eaten raw or dvezed, 


they afford a wholesome, strengthening food. 
fakwa cit, obtained from the kernels of the 
fruit, is solid at 95°, is an article of common 
consuinption in Yodia, and may often be met with 
under names of Mowha or Yallah oil in the 
London market, The cost of the oil extracted is 
Srupecs per maund. The proportion of oil yielded 
by native process is about half the weight of tho 
need ; it 0 much resembles ghi, or clarified butter, 
that,’ being cheaper, it is often mixed with that 
commodity, and used in victaals. It is burned in 
amps, and’ applied oxternally ae ® remedy for 
‘wounds and all cutaneous eruptions. The timber 
in Sapper is from 10 to 20 feet long, and in girth 
4 or 6 feet; nnd attains itn full size in 80 years, 
‘The character of its wood seems to vary in dif- 
ferent localities, In the Panjab, its wood is 
described as of a cinnamon colour, hand, close- 
grained, heavy, and durable, and good for build- 
ing purposes, Captain Sankey says that in 
Nagpur it js of n pinkish colour, and weak ; 
arhile, from being invariably rotten at the heart, 


4 ta6 inches rquare of really good sound timber 
is all that can be reckoned on, and it is eagerly 
devoured white ants. Dr. Gibson, however, 


mys that the wood, partientarly the large logr 
Drought from the Baris forest and Kaperwunje 
hills, ia extensively used for house and cart pur- 
poses in Gujerat, hut eeldom appears in the 
market in Bombay. Mr, Powell says that the tree 
gives a good and darable wood, but nmall; and 
though not abundant in the Panjab, the wood is 
hard and strong, and in request for naves of wheels, 
it ‘ox. ; Voigt; Birdwowt; Ezh., 
"s Panjab; Cleghorn’s Report, 
BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. Witlde. Wild snpota. 











Kan-Zan, . Rees. Ennai Karratmaram?Tax, 

mi, { Maugat. Yeppa? Ippa; Pima, Tix. 
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This good-sized tree attains to a huight of 50 
feot and 6 fect in girth. It grows in the hotter 
‘of Ceylon, capeeially in native gardens, in 
\batore, on the Malabar coast, in the Wynad, 
in the Bombay forests north of the Goa border, 
and in plantations along the southern coast of 
Coromandel. It is a good deat like Bassis latifolia, 
but its leaves are narrow, and its flowers much more 
flesby. Tt flowers in the month of May, and the 
sood ripens in Auguat andSeptembor. The oil stains 
linen or woollen cloth as animal oil does ; the fatty 
sabstance of B. butyracea, when rubbed ou 
leaves no trace behind. The wood is as hard and 
durable as teak-wood, bat not so enaily worked ; 
nor in it procurable of such a length for benms 
and planks, except on clay ground, where it grows 
to s considerable height, but in such a soil docs 
not 0 many branches, and is less fraitfal 
than when in s sandy or mixed soil. i 





‘They require 
2390 


BAST. 


Uitle attention and watering, and being of so 
great usc,.thera should be plantations of them on 
high and sandy grounds, where no other fruit tree 
will grow. A cubic foot when unseasoned weighs 
70 to 75 Ybs,, and when seasoned 60 Ibs.; sp. 
0960. Mr, Robde saya that Tppi wood of the 
Teluga country is valued for keels of ships, and 
for planking below the water lin. Exposed to 
the wind and sun in the log, it ronda into atrips, 
but it is considered » good wood for treenails, 
platform carts, and for the more substantial parta 
of furniture, and it is comparatively free frown the 
attacks of the Teredo navalis, In the Wynd 


mach used on the Malabar side for building aod 
spare, Dr. Wight ays, in Coimbatore it is mach 
used in the construction of carts, where great 
strength ie called for, In Ceylon ita wood is 
said to last from 25 to 80 yeara, weight 61 The, 
to the oubie foot; and is there used as keels for 
dhonies, for bridges, aud in honse-building. The 
seeds contain about 30 per cent, of oil of a bright 
yellow colour; 12} lbs of seed, in the ordinary 
mative rade way of expressing, produce 2 gallons 
(English) of oil. The oi} or its seed might form an. 
important article of export. It makes excellent. 
candles and soap. Its chief uso is, however, for 
burning in lamps, and when fresh, as 0 substitute 
for butter in native cookery. In medicine, the 
oil is wed externally to cure ontancous disorders ; 
and the leaves, milk of the grocn fruit, and bark, 
are boiled in water and used as a remedy in rhea- 
matism.—Drs. Wight, Cleghorn, Rocb.; Thic, ili, 
p- 175; Beddome. 

BASSIA PARKI,, the Shen treo or Stea tree 
of Africa, called also the African butter plant, 
niight be’ introdaced into India, A. solid oil is 
‘obtained from ita fruits by drying them in the enn, 
and then boiling the kernela in water.— Veg. King. 

BAST. Prrs, Jom bistin, to fasten, @ sano 
tnary, axefuge. Like Kedesh of Galilee, Shechem 
of Samaria, and Hebron in Juclea, the sanctuaries 
of Kum, and the Great Mosque in particular, are 
famous ‘places of refuge (or bist, aa it is termed) 
for all persons who have committed crimes, or 
falicn under the royal displeasuro. Such is the 
sanctity of the holy Fatima’s moeque, that the 
king himself dare not arreat 2 criminal who has 
there sought protection. The Persian custom of 
bist somewhat resembles thet of the Jewish cities 
of refuge, tho Alsatia of London, the precincts of 
Holsrood at Edinburgh and Westminster, eta. 
The custom prevailing in the ast, of baring 
plseee ‘of asylum, owes its origin probably to the 

foasic Jaw concerning the six cities of refage. 
Formerly the whole mabalab, or quarter of Baa: 
Yad, was reckoned bist, or aicred. ‘The principal 
mosque, the stables of the king and nobles, and 
other p! are asylnms. Kum, in Int. $4° 45° 
N.,long. 60°39" E,, isa ruined town in Iruk-i-Ajam, 
in Persia, 80 miles on the road from Teheran to 
Isfahan. ‘Tt was taken by the Afghans in 1772. 
The tomb of the sister of imam Raza is there, 











cloth, its bars of solid silver and gates gold plated. 


Kom is the most celebrated of the sanctuarict 
of Persia, and Shiae froquently fly to it for 
shelter.—Morier ; Kinneir; K. Ablott; Malcolm; 
Onseiey; Taylor; ‘MacGr.iv.p.276; De Bode's Tr. 

BAST is the Sha of the Burmese, and Nur, 
Hinp., Tast, Tex. The bast of plants is the tibet oF 
cellular tisaue, consisting of tough elongated renscl4, 


BASTAR. BAT. 


srhich oan often be separated and converted into; Bastard Aloo, Agave vivipar. 

fibrous material, and made useful for and| Bastard Cednr, Cedrela tuna ; Guarama tomen- 

amatting, That best known to Europe isa product of | tosa; Chickrassia tabniatis; Soymeda febrifuga. 

Rossia, andobtainod fromthe lime or lindentree,the | Rastard Ehony, in (cylon, is thelr Kadem- 

Tilia, Europea, and eonvertrel into mats and shoes. ' Reriye, pobably, a Rpecien of Dalbergia. 

In the Eart Indies, species of grewia, of hibiscus, | Bastard Floriken, one of the amalter species of 

and of malberry, are remarkable for this product; bustard, the gonus Otia. 

and the Theng-ban-sha, the Pa-tha-you-shn, the Bastard Mnhogany, Godrela toona. 

She-phyu, the Ngau-troung-sha, Sha-nec, aud Bastard Poon, Sterculia fantida. 

‘Eegw-ot-sha wre baste of Arakan. The baste of Bastard Sago Palm, ta Urens. 

‘Akyab and Burma are Hong-kyo-sha, Dam-sha, Bastard Teak, Chiri Teku, TrL., is a term 

Thanot-sha, Waprecloo-sha, and Sha-goung, and applied to tho Erythrina Indica, Zam.,or * Moochy 

others, all ‘used in preparing cordage for boats, wood,’ on the Nagari hills, The Yiindai give it to 

nets, ete. ; wholesale market price, 2 8 Dillenia (now Wormia) bracteata, IV. Jc.'358, snd. 

annas per maund, and all are of the inner bark of it is given also to Butea frondosa; in Bombay 

Targe trees. The Sha-nee, Sha-phyu, and Theng- the Ban-Teak or Ben-Teak (literally wild teak), 

han-sha of Akyab are moro plentiful, and used in being the Lagerstemmia microcarpa. 

preparing cordage for boats, nets, ete... and whole- BASTL “Hisp. A hamlet, a village, a town, 

salo market price, 1 rupee 12 annes per maund. from Basna, to inbabit; a Jain temple.—Eiiott, 

‘The Guand-young-sha of Akyab is used for cables BASTINADO, the Fellek of Egypt, or Chob- 

and strong neta, the wholesnlo market price being ~Khurdan, literally stick-eating, of the Persians. 

3 rupecs { annas per maund ; and all these fibres BASTRA, Hin, Callicarpa Ianata, 

aro much used by the iubabitants of that province. BASU. Bi An honorific suffix in Bengal 
The Glam tree bark is from the Melaleuca to Kayusth families, which Auglo-Indians pro- 

viridiflora, Malacca. The Talee trap (Axtocarpus, uounco Bhose. Sec Kayasth. 











‘pis used for fishing-nots at Haasang, BASUK. Brvo, Adhatoda vasicn. 

‘the Tales Taras is of Singapore; and there isa BASUNTEE, Bena. Hiptage madablota, 
bast used as twine in Siam, BASWAPUR, See Dinuioud. 

The ack loth of the Maley Peninale sod Bat. 
Kotla is mamufact ¢ Somang, an oriental pien-faly, ‘Tion-shal 
Negro ribo and that of the Celebes (Kail) is" Fuh cs, EM Up Be ain 

le from the bark of the per anull ‘Mr. Crosier, . . . . FR. Trazea, Papiatrello, Ir, 

Jaffrey, ab the Madras Exhibition of 1857, Fleder Mauy: ©. GER Vempertilin, .. 2 Lan, 


exhibited a very poworful bast from the Erioden- 
dron anfractuorum. A bast or nar from Acacia : : G 
robusta, baa been used for all purposes to which ,_, The bat entioned Sev. xi. 19, Deut. 
Russian bast is applied im gardens in Europe. |Xiv. 1, Isa. ii, 20, and Baruch vi. 22, and in 
The material is strong, tough, and durable, Aeeally ceberrest 6 aa az. uncien eae, be a 
pliable when wetted ; thie bast could be procured | Hlustrative of unsightly things, With the Chinese 
cheaply and in large quantities, as the root, when | the bate are regarded as creatures of good omen 5 
tho trees are ont down, throw up numerous young | snd they believe that by eatiog preparations mate 
shoots to the height of from 6 to 12 feet an one | of the bat, the eater will nequire tho long life and 
year, Tho bark of this treeis also n powerful tan. ' excellent eyesight of the animal The fruit 

DASTAR, a feudatory atate tun between iat, , bats (Pteropus), or flying foxes, ax they are 

17° | 





Nukteria, 72.2 GR. ha 
‘Ataleph, Otbelaph, Hes, oy Te 





20° 37" No and long. 80° 18° and 82° | often called, constitute n well-marked section of 
21'E., is 170 miles long and 12 rile broad, with | the bats belonging to the warmer parts of the old 
an area of 13,062 square miles, and 78,856 souls, World. They are frugivorous, and do great 
The people chiefly Gond. The raja is of « very Gamage in gardens and plantations. The families 
ancient family, and claims to be of tho purest sud genera of the Cheiroptera of South-Eastern 
Lajyat blood. "Ta Bastar, the leeé-ordeal is fol- Asia are arranged by naturalists as under :-— 

lowed by sewing up the accused in a sack, and pay, Pteropodide ; Genera, eynopterns, pteropus. 
letting Bis Gown into water -walet deep; if he van poneery 2 Genera, “xslope, hiyposlioron, 
manage in his stragales for life to raise his head —_megaderma, rhinolophus, rhinopoma. 

sbove water, ho is finally adjudged to be guilty. Fax. Nocteliomidw + (enero, nyctinenus, fepharons 
‘Then comes the punishuent. The extraction of FAM. ni 
the Leoth is maid in Bastar to bo effected with the 

i venting the witch from muttering : . 
charme ; “bot in Sovsacn the ‘object of the opera- Some bats of Ceylon, as Rhinolophus affinis, 
tion ia rather to prevent her from doing mischief rar. rubidus, Keluar/, Hipporideros murinus, var. 
Under the form of a tiger, which is tho Indian folgons, Keiaart, also H. speoris, ver. aurena, 
equivalent of the loup-garow. The people are Xé have brilliant colours,—bright yellow, 
little advanced in civilisation. The Gond are the deep orange, and a rich ferruginous brown inclin. 
Toost numerous; the deities are Danteswari or ing to red. The Pteropus Hdwardsli, Geoff, is 
Manli, also Mata. Human sacrifices were made caten by natives of India and Ceylon, and its flesh 
to the former, but since 1842 arrangements to is said to resemble that of the hare, 

Prevent such have been adopted. The dress of _ Of nine species of bata sont by Captain Hutton 





& 








the Gadwa it liar. from Missouri, four were European, and included 
BASTARA  Hinp. Callicarpa lanata, inthe Faona Britannica, These wore Barbastellus 
BASTARD, an Anglo-Indisn term em) to communis, Gray, Myotis murinus, Geoff., M. pipis- 
some plants and animals which have trellus, Schreler, and Scotophilus serotinus, Schr. 
Teeemblance to others 5 ‘Seo Cheiroptera; Mammela, 


201 


BAT. 


BAT. Siamese. A Siamese coin, to which 
‘Tikal, Kal 


foreigners 3 


ly the term 
BATA of Uutle}, Fiuggea virosa; in Hindustan, Ee 


And yn miuricatus. 

BATA BANG, a province between lat. 12° and 
18° N. on the western bank of the Mekong. All 
the rest either forma part of Cochin China or 
in teibutary to it.—Moor, 193. 

BATABI NEBOO, Beye, Citrus decumana. 

BATAGUR, a genus of tortoises of the family 
Emydide, order Chelonia. B. Jineatus, Berdmoreii 
dhongoka, occilata, Thurgii, aud trivittata oocar 
in India. ’ See Reptilia, 

BATAI. Hip. From Batoa, to divide. The 
division of » crop between the cultivator and the 
Iandlord; any share into which the crops may 
‘be divided on the Metayer system. land- 
Jord’s shore varies from one-sixth to one-balf. 
‘There is the batei kankut, the batsi-khaliani, 
batai noasia, At the batai-khaliani all entitled to 
shares or perquisites (Anjali) aseomble, These 
participators are almost the same as the Baluti of 
the Mabrateas, aud are— 

Patwnri or watcher. 
‘Tuule or weighman. 
Dehwal or Holi burner. 
Purohit or domestic paiest. Baahal, earpenter. 
Pandit or astrologer. Nao, barbor. 

Bhat or bard, Dhobi, washerman, 

BATAN,one of the Bashee groupof islands. The 
natives are well-proportioned, of a copper colour, 
and medium stature. They are very ugly; their 
hair is black, end cut short. Their ugual dress 
consists of piece of cotton passed round the 
loins, aud o peculiar-looking conical bat, sur- 
mounted with n tuft of goat's hair, In rainy 
weather they wear a cloak of rushes, enone 
which the water cannot penetrate. ‘The sole 
parang of the women is a piece of cotton cloth, 
fnstoned below the bosom, and reaching down to 
the knee—Marryat, Ind. Archip. p. 26. 

BATANA. Hinp, The pea; Visum sativum, 

BATANGI, of Hazara and Murree hilis, Pyros 
varioloas, wild peer. 

BATAR NIBU, Bevo. Citrus decumana. 

BATAS, Hinp,, also Batosa or Batasha, A 
kind of light awcetiment, so called from being made 
with tasha)." Sugar cakes ; little cakes 
of ‘sugar, much used in India in the cere- 
monial of marriages, In Hindu mythology, Gancaha 
i often represented eating batass. 

BATAS-MUNDLEE. Bexc. Robinia candida. 

BATATAS, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Convolvulacex, B. cisgoides, edulis, paniew- 

and viscida have been cultivated 

din; B. bignonioides of Cayenne and B. 
heterophylla of Cuba are also known. Four small 
roots of a batatas were sent from Australia 
Mr. Dowdeswell, and planted by Mr. Rohde at 








‘Fakir or religious mondi- 
‘oan’. 
Lohar, blacksmith. 






Guntur, whence it was largely distributed, and 
has been in daily use as a ve; ., preferred to 
the common eweet potato, Jesa aweet and 


as 
more farinaceous—Juries' Reports, AL E.; Voigt ; 
Hogg, Veg. King. 586. 
BATATAS EDULIS. Choisy. Sweet potato. 
Convolvulus batates, Bich. 
Tpomese batatas, Lar. 
volvulns esoulentus, 5; I. 
Tpomcs test Reyer 
Var. a ergthrorhizs, red-rooted. 


5. louoorhita, white rooted. 





BATAVIA. 


Sharkey Kansds, Saves. 
Raktela,. 


. Bune. 
. 2 Bon 








Gagar-Lahori, | Supe, 

Batata Kaka lyeilow}, 

1. Walli Kale + + TAM, 

; Sukkara-raly ss 

. zedde daropa, Tit 

wet ay Obiragadom, ey 

Batatas, . Matay., MEX. Mohanam (var. orythro- 
Katelas Kastile, MALAY. | chien) ws say 
Sukkar-wolls, | >, 


Kalongs,” Marra, 
Lahori, Pens. Gea-Sugndde, 
plant with creeping stems, 
¢ Malay Archipelago, but 
jstributed all over the warm parte of 
the world, and cultivated for ite edible roots. 
"These are long and cylindrical, and ave often eaten 
raw by the people of India, but Europeans boil 
them ‘and fry them, and they become mealy 
and sweet. Shakespeare makes Falstaff, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, say, ‘Let the eky rain 
potatoesand hail kissing comfits ;° forin the reign 
of Elizabeth, before the introduction of potatoes, 
the sweet potato received that name, the kissing 
comfits being a conserve. There are two kinds, 
those with red and those with white roots, the 
red being most esteemed, In Brazil they yield a 
irit called Vinto de Batatas. There are two or 
ree varieties cultivated in the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces; they are very abundant, but inferior both 
in size and quality 10 the sweet potato of the 
southern states of America, — Afason; Merry 
Wires of Windsor; Roxb, i, 483 ; Voigt ;’ Hogg. 
BATATAS PANICULATA. Choisy. 











Convolvulus roseus, WB. 1, mauritiana, Jarq, 
paniculatus, Z. X. quingnelobn, Welle. 
gossipifolma, Spreng, I. gonsipifolin, Wild. 

( erlosperma, Beawe. 

Tpomes paniculata, XB, 1, insignis, And. 

BhuinKamra,Bene. Hon. Obiri gummudu,. . Tex. 

Phal Modeka,. MALKAL Nails nela gammuda, 

Buu-chalre-goda, . Tex. Gummudu tige,. .) yy 

Nola gummadu, Deo Kanchanam, 5, 


Grows all over India, the Archipelago, New 
Holland, the tropical parts of South America. 
Roots are purgative.—Korb.; Voigt. 

BATATAS PENTAPHYLLA. Ch. 
Convolvalus hirsutus, 2. | ©. aphytlus, Vivieni. 
©. munitus, Wail. Tpomwapontaphylla, Jack. 

‘Konds gummanda gadda ; Pala Nelo guinmuds, Tau. 

Grows all over the south of India, in the Archi- 
pelago and islands of the Pacific. 

BATAVIA, the ancient Jakatra, situated on 
the banks of the large river Tji-li-wung in Java, 
hasalways been the capital of the Dutch possession 
ql o leadsof Java and Modura ia 1880 had 

of 19,797,077 souls, 19,542,885 being 
0,528 Arabe, aud 206,914 Chinese ; 
and Batavia district, 941,347, Batavia town isin 


















by lat. 6° 9'S., long. 106° 51’ E., 60 miles E.S.E. of 


the Straite of Sunds, Batavia was founded by 
the Dutch in 1619. It was taken by a British foroe 
from India in 1811, but restored in August 1816. 
It is the residence of the Governor-General of 
Retbrizod Indias detended by «clade an s 

garrison, and has an extensive marine arsenal, 
The bay and harbour are well adapted for com- 
‘meres, and 1 considerable trade is carried ou in 

Tice, sugar, coffee, indigo, spices, hidi 

tedeticwcod, The cbiet imports ere optim 
piece-goods. ‘The anchorage is sheltered by the 
Einmis'st the mouth of the bey. J. Tad. deck y 
Bikmore, p. 58. 


BATCHIAN. 


BATOHIAN, « large island fronting the S.W. 
part of Gilolo. "It is about 52 miles long by 20, 
andis 

ni jess no true indigenous population. The 
Gite alaye differ yey Wale bots ‘those of 
ernate, Their language, however, has more of 
the Papuan element in it, with a mixture of pure 
‘Malay, ehowing that they areformed from stragglers 
of various races. The Orang Sirani (qu. Nasrani 
‘or Suryani) are Christina of Portuguese descent, 
like those of Ternate. Many of these have a 
Portuguese physiognomy, but their skin ie gene- 
raily darker than that of the Malaya. They speak 
Malay, with a largo number of Portuguese words 
and idioma, A third race is thé Galela men from 
Gilolo; and a fourth race is a colony from Timor, 
in the ‘eastern peninsula of Colebes. They have 
a very light complexion, open Tartar physiog- 
nomy, low atature, and a language of the Bugis 
type. ‘they are an industrious agricultural people, 
and supply the town with vegetables. They make 
a good deal of bark cloth, similar to the tapa 
of the Polynesians. A cylinder of bark 1s taken 
off and soaked and beaten till it be as thin and 
aa tough ag parchment. It is used for wrapping 
up clothes ; also dyed with a bark dyo, and sewed 
into jacket, The Orang Sirani are very fond of 
dancing. In three hundred years they have 
changed their language and lost all knowledge of 
their nationality, but in manuers and appearance 
they are almost pure Portuguese. Everywhere 
in tho east, where the Portu have mixed 
with the native races, the offpring ‘are darker 
in colour than either of the parent stocks. This 
ig the cage with the Orang Sirani, and with the 
Portuguese of Malacca, This ia not the case 
in South America, where the Mamcluco, the off- 
apring of the Portuguese and Indian, is often fairer 

in either race, but always fairer than tho Indian. 
Batchian ia the most eastern point in the globe 
inhabited by any of the quadrumans. Cyno} a fee 
nigrescens, found all over the Celebes, is it 
in some parts of the forest of Batchian. Cuscus 
ornatus, Gray, the Belideus ariel, or little 
opossum, and the civet eat, Viverra zebetha, Wall., 
are found in Batchian. Carpophaga perspicillata 
ig the great green pigeon, Semioptera Wallaceii, 
Gray, in a paradise bird ; the general olive plum- 
age of the male is yery sober, but it has a pair of 
white feathers about six inches long sticking out 
straight from each shoulder, and the crown of the 
hend is glossed, and pale metallic violet. Lorins 
gorrulus, a rea lory ; Charmosyna placentis, little 
lorikeet ; Gocffroyus cyanicollia, a green bird of the 
parrot tribe; Kurystomus azureus, a deep blue 
roller; Necterinea auriceps, a golden~capped sun- 
bird; Tanysiptera isis, racquet-tailed ki s 
Nicobar pigeon occurs in Batchian, New Guinca, 
the Kaioa islands, and in small islands near 
Macassar and Borneo. Batrachostomus crinifrons, 
& gost-sueker of Batchian and Moluccas. Among 
insects, the Pieris aruna, a fine butterfly of 
ich chrome colour. Megachile plato, Saith, 
Tisgrlike insect with immense jews, like « siag 


‘Batohian has gold, copper, and coal ; hot springs 
and geysers occur in itr 1¢ consists of sodment- 
ary and Yolcanio rocka and coralline limestono, 
with alluvial plains. The hills are abrupt, and 








mountains lofty ; the climate moist, and » grand 
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arated from Gilolo only by a narrow strait, | 
‘Obi, Batchian, and the three southern peninsulas of island 


BATHING. 


and hiruriant vegetation —Bikmore, 209; Wal- 
lace, ii. 19, 28. 
BATE, also written Beyt, or Pirate's Isle, slow 
of considerable size, forming the extreme 
northerly point of the Saursahtra.penioeua, i In 
22° 24' N., and long, 69°20’ E. Evenat the Greck 
invasion, the Sangara of Bate were daring, reck- 
Jess piles, notorious men steeped in orime, and 
in defiance of all human law. Accord- 
ing to the mythological hero-worship of the 
Hindus, it was in Bate that Krishna or Kenya 
acted the part of the Pythian Apollo, and redeemed 
the sacred books, slaying his bydra foe the 
‘Takshac, who had purloined and concealed them 
in one of those gigantic shells whence the island 
has its name,—Pastans’ Western Indic, ti 4, 5, 

BATELA or Botilla, on the Malabar coast, o 
-oasting (one-masted)’ sloop of 30 to 85 tons 
burden; the Batela of Sind is described as. fiat- 
bottomed boat. 

BATHING, 

‘Sar Nahana, Ghuseal, H1x, | Sth'nanam, . Tam, Tet. 
Hamamtent,. . 'y, | Abnbanguns,. 

Bathing amongst’ the Jews, Mahomedans, 
and Hindus, is religious rite; ‘and in Turkey, 
Egypt, and’ Persia, public baths are established 

the principal cities, Mahomedans have two 
kinds of ablution, or lustration ; the ‘Ghuseal," 
or legal washing, is for all classes, after any 
kind of bodily uncleanness, such ox the pollutio 
nocturna, menses, coitus or child-birth, for until 
te unlawful to eat yay, toush the 
‘oran, or go to the mosque. If the legal Ghussal 
be not , nevertheless, before prayer, the 
Waza or washing, in a presctibed manner, of the 
face, hauls, and feet is indispensable. It écoupies 
two or throeminutes. ‘The Waza is only adopted 
when any minor cause of impurity, as in perform- 
ing the natural functions, has occurred. Where 
water is not to be had, the Teyammum, or rub- 
bing the face, lege, and hands with finedust or dey 
sand, suffices, In Persia, periods are allotted for 
‘women to go to the bath. Ouselcy notices that the 
bath-horn, Buq-i-Hamam, is sounded to announeo 
that the city batha are heated and open for the 
reception of women,—this bath trampet being 
sometimes a horn, sometimes a conch shell. In 
British India there are no warm baths, either for 
Hindus or Mahomedans ; in the larger towns, and 
in club-houses, there are a few private swimming 
baths for Europeans, Hindus generally resort to 
‘a river-side or tank; nnd Mahomedans and tho 
Christians bathe in their own enclosures. 

‘The priesta of ancient Exypt purified them- 
selves by bathing in the morning in the watera 
of the Nile, The lastration of tho Jews is de- 
scribed in Mark vii. 2-5, whore he mentions that 
when the Pharisees anw some of the ‘disciples eat 
bread with dofiled (that isto say, with unwashed) 
hands they found fault; for the Pharisees an 
all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, 
eat not, holding the tradition of the elder, And 
sehen they eome from the roarket, exeept they 
‘wash, they eat not; and many other things there 
be, which they have received to hold, aa the 
washing of pota and pans, brazen vessels, and of 
tables.’ And up to the present hour the Hindu 
ritual is almost identical. 

‘Tho Hindu purification after child-birth is 
formed on the 16th day; Meahomedans ad- 
to the Hebrew forty ‘days The Hindu 








BATHO. BATTA, 
Sth'nanam is ordinarily Performed, ouce, daily, BATOTI. Hiwp, Discased pulse, caused by 
in the early morning, ablution the east 





ening 
ne pivoting the eek ‘but from the neck. The 


goural 


Mshomedan's Sar-! Nabann’ or head-washing, of 
mnie Perhaps the initiatory head-washing rite 
certain craftamen in Great Britsin is a remnant, 
2 ‘pomibly may, similarly, be the fect-washing 
asa marriage ceremony. In Britain, tho bride's 
feet are washed ; and in the south of India the 
cngaged son-in-law performs the corcmony (palal- 
[-kazhu-viradu, Tam.) of washing his lars 

fother-in-law’s (feet. Along the banks of 
Ganges at every large place, crowds of 21ude oe 
and women are to be scen at certain hours of the 
day, bathing close together. Mr. Layard tells us 
that ‘amongst the Tiyari of the Nestorians, the girls 
and women bathe, unrestrained by the prescnee 
of men, in the streams or at the doors of their 
houses.’ In Japan there arc bathing - houses, 
in which, at Hakodadi, both men and womea of 
the lower ranks amemble, Mr. Hodgson tells us 
that on one occasion, at Yedo, the bathers of 
hoth sexes indiscriminately sullied out to sce 

fiom pos, When, Mr. Aloook went, 

‘a band of amusic, to the Governor's Yarup, 
oe fhe ba ‘bathers of both sexo came out, to gratify 
ony by a a good long gaze on the novel 
mesial, the Maori of New Zealand, 
Both es nem tthe ‘Boothe i in the hot waters of the 


verhe Fangtions of the skin cannot be preserved 
in healthy activity, nor the changes of climate 
effectually guarded it without dl the fi 
‘uso of the bath. ‘The warm, tepid, 
shower bath, os n menos of ‘preserviig bi boalth, 
‘ought to be in as common use as a 


twice a week, in which the head is 





rent 


apparel. On a large soale, baths are cc 
tebted by stoam. “The sickly, the aged, tho weal, 
and the intemperate should avoid the use of the 


gold hath, which should seldom be used in the 
highor table-lands of India, even by the strong. 
Sonnerat’s Voyage, p. 161; Tlodyson's Nagasaki, 
252; Layaril’s Niuveh s Robinson's Travels, ix 
149} Ouseley's Travels, i. 801, 

BATHO, 6 deity of the Cachari race. 

BATHU, also Bathus. Han. Chenopodiam 
album, much grown in the hills of the W. 
Jaya. ‘In the Panjab, Amarantus trmentaneus, 

BATIN. Each Jakun tribo is under an elder, 
termed the Batin, who dircots its movements, 
and settles disputes. 

BATIR. Hixp. Quail. 

. Hann. Celtis Csucasica. 

BATMAN, a weight of Asiatic Turkey, equal 


ibs, 
BATN-BAD-BATN. Anaso-Prns. From gene- 
ration to generation; a form of granting land. 
BATNULKAR, tribe of ‘weavers in the 
Madura and ‘Tinuevelly districts, who speak a 
B. See AREA, iver of Sumatra, in lat. 
a river of in 
8°18 N,, and long: 99°37 EB. Tee have 
bean found to shipe. etch 
sale, callct ter ogg, and prepare fab ‘end 


BATOOLA, Hinp. Cicer arietinum. 
BATOR NIBU. Beng. Citrus deoumana. 








to 


ana Sth’nanam of the Hindus is that, | 


moedel of tice doh 


wind. 

BATRACHIA, a sub-class of animals of the 
class Reptilia, including all the frogs, It is 
ranged by some naturalists into three ordera, (1) 
Batrachie salient, (2) B. gradienta, and (5) B 
apoda. The ox silienta bas’ the families 
oes eee 
tides ; tho order B. apoda hea 
tet cue family, Ci Mr. A. R. Wallace 
the Amp riba futo tho order G) Peoudo- 
Phidia, (2) Batrachin Urodela, and (8) B Anoura, 
the last comprising the frogs’ and tonds. A. few 
Batraclians, sucha the Siren of Carolin, the Pro~ 
teas of Mlyria, the Anolott of Mextoo, and the 
‘Menobranchus of the North American lakes, retain 
their gills during life; bat althongh provided with 
lunge in mature age, they are not capable of living 
out of the water, Such Batrachians form an 
intermediate link ‘between reptiles and fishes — 
Teynants Cayton, p_ 820; A, I, Wallace, Distr 

bution, i. ee Frogs; Repiiles, 
DATRACIIUS GRONNIENS. “Zinn. ‘The nae 
tives nttribute poisonous qualities to these fishes, 
and reject them even as manure, 
sound they cmit has been noted by 
are cxpable of living a considerable tinue out 





BAnSATE KURA, Tew. Portulaca quadrifida, 
BATSNAB BISH. Brno. .\conitum ferox. 
BATTA. Hrxp. Difference or rate of exchange, 

extra allowance. A mutiny occurred in the Bengal 

army in consequence of au order, dated ist January 

1768, abolishing double batts for tho officers of 

the army, They were ordered to send in their 

redignasions by the Ie May 1766. Tho muting 
by Lord Clive. 

Rat ‘A or Battnk, o collection of tribes in- 
oy wheel the interior of that part of Sumatra 
which lics between Acheen and the now decayod 
empire of Menang Kabou. Thoy are under sepa- 
rate chicfs. The atta in the orth of Sunatra 
occupy from the country of the Rawa on th 
river Rakan on tho east side, Natal on the west 
side, a far north post ‘a8 tho latitude of 
Diamond Point on the east, and Ganong Abong- 
Abong on the west, and border on the 
‘Their total number is 357,860, but others have 
cothnated it at 1} million. The Battas of Mfndho- 
ling aud Rertibi are muscular, square-built, and 
strong, but averse to all severe labour. ‘The men. 
are generally better built than the women. Real 
beauty amongst the women is rare. The Batts have 
2 true and kecn memory, and in their assemblies 
have now a graye and ‘now a lively eloquence, 
which generally remains free of bombast. Insanity 
is hereditary in many families. They have pol 
gammy; young and married women are chaste.” The 
Batta’ loves palm-wine, is honourable, humble to 
a rs without being slavish ; he will aot suffer 

a or insult. He is frugal, but hospit- 
able. ‘Bet he tena of gambling; is covetous, 
and exceedingly lazy. Holle inieeesd and oonsa 
geous in the chase. 

The more barbarous and indolent tribes are in 
the interior of Batu-bara, Assahan, Beelah, and 
Panei, The Batta alpbabet has nineteen letters, 
and they write from the bottom to the top, in the 
reverse of the Chinese way. Their langusge bears 
& great resemblance to Malay. To a considerable 
Intowledge of letters, of uvell arts, and tolerable 





BATTAL, 


indastry, some tribes add cannibalism. Moor, 
Leyden, Marsden, and Crawfurd firat brought to 
notice that they are cannibals. Sir Stamford 
Baflos mentions in hia Memoirs, p. 427, that he 
bad been informod that the old people quietly 
suspended themselves by their hands from the 
jranch of a tree, and then children and neigh- 
Vonts danced around them, exclaiming, ‘When 
the frait is ripe thon it will fall’ And when the 
old, unable to hold on longer, fell to the ground, 
they all cut them up and cat thom. Most writers, 
but lately Captain Low, in No.3 of Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society, describe therm as cannibals. 
‘The Kara Karu tribe in the districta bordering 
on Acheon aro not cannibals, The Padimbola 
tribe (Mr. Anderson terma the tribe Perdim- 
unm) were the most barbarous and most ad- 
dicted: to eating human beings, Other Batak 
ent prisoners of war and criminals as 9 punish 
ment, also eat their aged and infirm relatives; 
but the Padimbol waylay travellers, kill and cat 
thom, A chief stated as the manner of eating 
the criminals and prisoners, that three posts wore 
fixed in the ground; to the middle one the body 
of the prisoner or criminal is fastened, and his 
arms and legs are extended to the two others, in 
thu figure of a St. Androw’s cross. On a signal 


being given, every one entitled to share in the Mi 


feast, rushes on him with batchets and knivos, 
and many only with their teoth and nails; he is 
thus in a few minutes entirely cut or torn to 
pieces; and eokeon are the guests, that they often 
Wound exch other's hands and fingers (Moor, p. 
19). The lives of criminals are redeemable. 
Polygamy is practised to a great cxtent, but cach 
wife bas a separate hearth in the onc-roomed 
house, Women and children can be sold by the 
husband and father. Their doad are buried with 





mach ceremony; the bodies of persons of rank 
being retained for a long time, and finally buried 
with e sacrifice of ani Memoirs, ‘p. 427 5 


animals. 
Newbold, Brit. Settlements, ii. 370; Moor. 
BA’ Hix, Euonymus timbriata, or B. 
Hamiltonii; in Kaghan, it is Pyrus aucupdtia. 


BATTAR. Hr, /A mn who performs 
the ritual worship of a Hindu idol. 
BATTEDOMBE. Srau. Calyptranthescaryo- 


iy llifolia, 

BATTEE SAL, Hmp. Dipterocarpus alatus, 

BATTE Hyp. A candle, a pastille; a roll or 
stick of sealing-wax, lacquer, or any other sub- 
stance made up in this form. 

BATTIA, a Hinda sect who worship Visbnu 
and his incarnations, a Ballaji at P: and 
Tripati, They have « great reverence for their 
gura, whom they atylo mabaraja, and place at his 
disposal tan, man, and dhan,—body, mind, and 
means,—and recently in Bombay scandalous im- 
moralities regarding, and carelessness of, their 
women were disclosed. They are generally mer- 
shanta, and some give annually 5 or 10 per cant. 
of their profits, a Bombay, in 1881, there were 
9417. See Ballaji; Bhattis; Vallabha-Charya. 

BATTICALOA, ‘a small town on an island, 


long. 81° 49’ E., and lat. 6° 42' N., on the east againet 


coast of Ceylon! Ita estuary abounds in eroc0- 
diles, Yuta, Cathay, & p. 401, 

BATTLE-AXE of Thor is the cross. Pattee is 
the swastika crosa of the Buddhists, and the mano- 
gam of Vishnu and Siva Thor's [some ed 
overnance was the last letior of the 


‘af lions races; by the me 


BATTLES OF INDIA. 


alphabet, the tau or tao in its decusated form. 
It is the mark which the prophet Ezekiel (ix. 4) 
was ordered to place on the foreheads of the 
faithfulin Judah ; and Indian women atill place it, 
on their storesof grain. It is placed on the jars of 
the water from the Ganges and Indus, and'in the 
south of India is the emblem of disembodied Jain 
ssints, It is the mystical Tao Sze of the Chineso 
Buddhiste, is the chief ornament on the aceptre of 
the Bon-pa deities of Tibet, aud is e: on 
the Artec or musical bell borne by Bal-govind, 
BATTLES OF INDIA. Ancientiy, the Sodba 
and Rabtor Rajput and the Jharija’ of Gujerat 
dismounted in the presence of the enemy, and 
fought on foot, After the fatal battle of Kadasiya, 
the Permian general Takharjan dismounted to 
fight with Zahir, the Arab champion. This was 
& common practice of Burope in the middle ages. 
‘The emperor Conrad’s cavalry followed it in the 
second crusade, and the English when fighting 
at Northallerton the battle of the standard, Sir 
Jobn Hawkwood, « knight of Edward m1, iatro- 
duced the practice into Italy; and the English 
followed it in the batile of Crevant and Vernouil. 
Of the chief battles aud eieges in India from 
which British supremacy has resulted, are that 
at Plassey, by Lord Clive, in 1757, against tho 
shomedan power in Bengal-—Plassey being the 
name given to the battle-field, from the circum- 
stance that it was covered with the pulas troe 
Butea frondosa, ‘The sioge of Seringepatan in 
1799 was of importance ; also the battles of Assayo 
and m, fought by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in 1803 against the Mabratis. In 1803, Alighur 
and Laswari, both won by Lord Lake and 
General Fraser against Sindia’s battalions of 
Mabrosiay, trained by Perron. | The battle of 
Deug in 1804; Mabidporo, in 1817, against the 
Mabrattas; Asbti, in 1818, against the Mabrattas, 
In 1819, Asirgarh; in 1824-25-26, against tho 
Burmese; and in 1826 Bhurtpur fell. In 1840 
‘and 1842, against the Chinese ; 1845, against the 
Amirs of Sind by Sir Charlas Napier, In 1846, 
‘against the Sikhs at Sobraon ; 1843, Multan; aud 
again, in 1849, against the Sikhs at Gujerat, and in 
1856, in south Persia. In 1857 and 1858-59, in 
northern India, at Dehli, and Lucknow, sgainat 
the native soldiers in revolt, aud nearly the whole 
of Hindustan and Qudh in robellion, Tho war 
Brogrom of to Beith in India bas, beon by 
iasimilar inilitary tactics, When in the field, as 
with Lord Clive at Plassey, with Sir Arthar 
Wellesley at Assaye, with Lord Lake at Laswari,. 
Fat ur, and Afzalgarh ; in 1818 at Negpatj 
in 1824-25-26, in Burma with Sir Archibald 
Campbell ; in Chine, 1841-42, under Lond Gough ; 
aguinst tho Sikhs, at Gujerat, under that com- 
mander; and against the Persians, in 1856, undor 
Sir James Outram; in 1880, by Sir Frederick 
Roberts at Kandahar,—the battles were won by 
boldly throwing the stable British troops, however 
few in numbers and after long marches, against 
the lees coherent native levies, howerer numerous; 
and in the siege operations against Soringapatam, 
inet Gawil fur, and. against Bhurtpur both 
jn 1803 and 1826, by persevering determination. 
‘Lord Clyde's operations of 1858-58, however, were 
jmarked by the wary methodical movement of vast 
fodies against the revolted soldiery and rebel 
aeamured, ponderous, but 
slow tramp of splendid infantry, with the cavalry 
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sud artillery in aid. ‘The only cavalry movement 
of note that occurred, was after the bettle of 
Cawnpar, when, on the Sth December 1858, 
Sir Hope Grant, with the 9th Lancers, some 
native cavalry and horse artillery, moved 25 miles 
to the Sheo-rajpore ghat on the Ganges, and 
attacked the fiying rebela, defeating thom, and 
capturing all the guns, without, on his side, a 
single casualty. Sir H. Rose had defeated the 
army of Gwalior before that city on the 20th; and 
on the 2ist June 1858, Sir Robert Napier, with 
the 14th Light Dr , some native cavalry, 
and a battery of artillery, ‘not 600 in ail, went in 
their pursuit, and came up with the 6000 rebel 
sepoys, with their 30 guns, at Jowra Alipur, 
‘where he charged into the thickest of the enemy, 
and completed their dispersion. But of the 
100,000 native soldiers who revolted in May and 
June 1857, though many died from disease, 
probably not more than 40,000 from first to Inst 
were killed or wounded. "In that revolt, from 
May till the 80th September of 1857, the Britiah 
woldier, aided by the few native troops who re- 
mained staunch, in all 45,000 British and 60,000 
native, had to’ straggle for their lives against 
120,000 sepoy troops and an equal number of 
civil rebels, every one of whom in and 
Rohillhand had been born a soldier. The first aid 
that the British got was from the Sikh levies sent 
by Sir J. Lawrence from Lahore. In all, the 
British and native troops rose to about 150,000 
before the end of 1857; and before July 1858 
there were 40,000 British soldiers iu Indi. But 
up to ber 1857, the smaller number of 
48,000 Batish and 60.000 natives bad to combat, 
for their lives against not leas than 800,000 com- 
Datants, 120,000 of whom had been ly 
trained soldiers or partially trxived poles, Before 
the ond of September 1857, Debit had fallen, and 
the part relief of Lucknow before the receipt 











from Great Britain of other aid than s wing of officered 


the 5th Fusiliors and the 90th Light Infantry. 
‘The real relief of Lucknow took place on the 
6th December 1857. After Lard Clyde's arrival, 
Lucknow remained to be besieged, and captured, 
Cawnpur to be roleaged from the Gwalior Con 
tingent, and Qudh and Rohilkhand cleared from 
tho armed rebellion ; avd under Sir Hugh Rose, 
Central India wns restored to British supremacy. 
‘Towards September 1857, and from that time 
onwards, British troops came in (and amongst 
the first of these came Lord Clyde), at first in 
‘amall bodies, and then in largo, until the entire 
reinforcement of 50,000 men had arrived from 
Britain to re-establish in the oust British supro- 
macy. As a matter of history, it may bo well to 
record here theatrength of British soldiers in India 
in the years preceding and succeeding the revolt. 








Tn India Ty India Inind 
year, | itus ) Year. { brite’ |] your. | Drink 
doiver. | soldiers, solr. 
isea | 48,709. 1859 | 108,290 | 1865 | 71,880 
1853 | 48,983 ; 1860 | 2,866 || 1865] 65,764 
1884) 47,146 1861 | 84,204 |) 1867 | 65,467, 
1855 | 40,008 | 1862) 78,174 || 1868) 61,8977 
‘1856 | 45,104 | 1863] 76,085 || 1869) 64,838 
1857 | 45,527" |, 1864 | 74,961 || 1870 | 62,989 
1858 | 64,000 
2 Of these, 6000in Peraiz. > Of these, 4000 in Abyasinis. 


Throughout British India generally, 
cof those 


‘the object 
‘with whom the British from Bea eet | 
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entry on the arena had come in contact,—the 
Mabomedans, Mebraties, Sikhs, Sindians, ad 

—had been personal, either to gain sew 
‘ands, or to hold euch as were in their possession ; 
and impreased by the babita and customs of sge, 
they ave montly been ready to yield or relent 
when premed, with the belief that they ooald 
regain or return when opportunity recurred ; for, 
‘xeept the Sind Amirs, not one of all the ruling 
Boze in India and ila borders, with whom the 

‘itish came in contact, had od authority 
in the country Jonger than the British themsdves. 

The battles fought by the British in the 16h 
century were chiefly for existenes and a standing 

and the names of the great Lord Clive, 

‘olonel Lawrence, Sir Barry Close, Lard Corn: 
wallis, General Harris, General Wellesley, Sir 
David Ouchterlony, General Gillespie, Lord Lake, 
Lord Gough, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, have been conspicuous amongst others of 
their countrymen, 

‘The Karnatic came into the British possession, 
partly by gift, partly by treaties, and in part as 
the result of battles fought in the 18th century 
fgninet Mehomodan and Hindu priness and ob, 
whom the French aided. Amongst there may be 
enumerated Sholinghur, taken 27th September 
1781; Negapatam, surrendered 18th November 
1781; battle of Cuddalore of 13th June 1783, 

‘The taking of Bangalore from Tipu Sultan on 
tho 21st March 1791, gave » permanent position 
in Mysore, but it was eight years later, when 
Seringapatam was stormed, on the 4th May 1799, 
that the country came under British control, by 
the replacement on the throne of tho relative 
of former Hindu rulers, 

‘The campaign of 1803 commenced on the 7th 
Angnst. It was directed against Sindia and 
Perron and the Bhonsla raja of Berar, These 
two Mabratta powers hud 72 regular battalions 

by Frenchmen, and 200,000 troops 1 
trained, but from the sourees whence they were 
drawn, such took even a higher social steudi 
thon thelr soldiers of the line. Before the end 
December there were gained by the British four 
battles, amongst which wero Assaye, and Argaum, 
and Laswari; the British completed eight siegos 
and storme, and effected the ost total destruc- 
tion of the 72 trained battalions, the dispersion of 
the rest of their armies, the capture of 738 pieces 
of cannon,—the British force being about 55,000 
regular troope, amongst which wers 10,000 British 
soldiers. To effect there results, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley bail been moving northwards, 
Abmadnaggur the key of the Dekhan, takin 
Gawilgarh in the Vindhys, also Aairgarh ; while 
Lord Lake moved southwards, fighting the battle 
of Laswari, egainst the battalions of Sindia 
and Perron, At that time, aleo, Jeswant Rao 
Holker, when he opposed the British in 1808, had 
100,000 regular amongst whom ‘were 








60,600 light horee, acd 180, guns, with the for- 
tress of Chandore and Galioghor. From the 


tactics adopted, this moveable force bafiled the 
British commanders and all the military power of 
Tndia from April 1804 till the 15th February 1806. 
On the 24 April 1806, Jeswant Rao Holkar was 
again defentod by Lard Laks, who marchod all 
at break ent lolkar'’s camp, 
Ek he completly broke up. In this, in goi 
and coming, Lake marched 50 miles. Lord 
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subsequently, in December 1805, marched in his 
porstit 405 miles in 48 days, from Secundra to 
Jie Boas river at the Rajghat. In Jeswant Rao 
‘Holkar’s final iovesthewsr, Cord Laks marched 390: 
miles in a fortnight to reach Debli, which Sir D. 
Ouchterlony was defending sgsinst Jeswant Rao 
flolkar. But on Holkar’s abandonment of Dehli 
on the 14th and 15th October 1804, Lord Lake 
followed him, and at length, with a small body of 
9000 British horse and artillery, amongst which 
were the Sth and 27th dragoons, made a forced 
qarch of about 43 miles, defeated the forces of 
Holkar, about 60,000, near Farrakhabad, followed 
10 miles in pursuit, and returned to camp, mak- 
ing a journey of about 70 miles in 24 hours, with 
a loss of 22 esqnoss ‘killed, and 20 Europeans and 
natives wounde 

Amir Khan, the Rohilla chieftain of Rohil. 
band, forsook the raja of Bhurtpur, but was fol- 
lowed by General Smith, whom Lord Lake sent 
in pursuit, After a march of 700 miles in 43 
days, Amir Khan’s army was overtaken and de- 
feated at Afzalghar, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
on the 2d March 1804, and Amir Khan was con- 
veyed across the Ganges and Jumne in March, bat 
he rejoined Holkar’s camp under Bhurtpur. 
Debli, battle of, - . —- = 11th Sept, 1808 
“Alighur, assault of the fortress of, | "4th Sept. 1803 

‘The Jat rulers of Bhurtpur wore inclined to side 
with Jeswant Rao Holkar. Bhurtpur is on the 
borders of the desert of Rajputana. When besieged 
by Lord Lake in 1805, with 10,000 regular soldiers, 
four deterthined assaults were made on Jaunary 
‘9th and 22d, and Febri ‘20th and 21st, but in 
each instance repulsed, 

, on the 10th April 1805, yielded to terme, 

In those four fruitless attacks, the British loss 
was $203 killed and wounded, of whom 103 were 
officery. In 1825, however, during the Burmese 
‘war, puffed up by the belief that their mnd fort 
was hnopregaa » they again drew down the an; 
of tbe Indian Government, and it was again be- 
sieged, and, on the 18th January 1826, success- 
fully stormed by Lord Combermere. Agra city was 
taken on the 17th, and the fortress on the 19th 
October 1803, Sir David Ouchterlony, a general 
offiver of the Bengal army, for 8 days defended 
Debli against the Mahratta Jeswant Rao Holkar, 
repulaing repeated assaults, though with 
‘breaches, till on the night of the 15th Oct 
1804, on the approach of Lord Lake, Holkar 
withdrew. From that time the Moghul emperor 
of Debli became a stipendiary of the British. 
The Nepat war ended on the 12th March 1816. 
It was succossfully conducted by Sir David Ouch- 
seieny but there fell General Gillespie, who bad 











relieved Vellore when it was seized by in 
1808, and who had iahed himself in Java 
in August and ber 1812. Several tracts 
in the mountain v the Himalaya were then 





ceded to the British Government. 
‘The territories on the north-weat part of penin- 
sular India have been chiefly soquired from the 
Mahratta rulers, as the results of war and vie- 
tories gained, oa fortresses takev. med 
island came t from Portugal, 2a 
dower of king Charlos the Sooend’s ‘hae. 
lea were in the beginning of the 1! 
, in 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
elleeley, 


Sir Thomas and 
‘theee— 





» PEERE 


ough at the close, the Sobrao: 
iL 18 
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Akwadanggur, murrender of city, 


‘11th Ang. 1868 
‘Assayo, battle of, 
‘Gawilgarh 


ah ‘23d Sept. 1808 
Berhampore surrendered, . 16th Oot. 1908 

Abmadnaggar city was iaken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley on the 11th August 18087 and immedi- 
ately afterwards he received the surrender of the 
fortress, long regarded as the key of the Dekhan. 


Poona, city of, taken, 39th Nov. 
Seetabuldee, battle of, ‘26th and 27th Nov. iy 
Negper ‘taken, ‘%th Nov, 1817 
re-taken, th Dea. 1i 
Jubbulpur, battle of, . 19th Dec. 1817 
Mahidpur, battle of, ‘21st Dec, 1817 
Corygaum, battle of, dat Jan. 1818 
Gopauldrag, storm of, Lath May 2819 
‘Chanda, siege and storm of, 20th May 1618 
Aanulair, surrender of, 30th Nov. 1818 
siege of, ‘30th Mar. 1819 


Do. ” surrendered unconditionally, 9th Apr. 1819 
Bind fell to the Indian Government, from the 
Mabomedan Talpur dynasty, after the ‘battles of 
Meeanee, on the 17th February 1848, and of 
Hyderabad, on the 24th March 1843, both fought 
Sir Charles Napier, and this gave the course 
the Indus up to Maltan. The Panjab was 
twice in war with the British Indian 
Government, in 1815, and again in 1849, after 
which tho entire Sikb dominions were incorporated. 








with those of British India, and a rapid increase of 
its resources followed. 

battle of, . 5 0, . 18th Deo. 1845, 

Fe Battle of. | Bist aud 22d Dec. 1645 

Aliwal, battle of, - 98th Jan, 1946 

16th Dec. 1845, 

‘22d Feb, 1846 

‘Mar. 1846 


Bh tg, ae 10th Feb, 
en by storm, 2d Jan, 1849 
tional ‘surrender of 


Do," unoni 
‘oolra) and garrizon of, 22d Jan, 1849 
Chillian battle of, 18th Jan. 1849 
Gujerat, battle of.) ‘st Feb. 1819 


Political difficulties with the Barakaai chief, Dost 
Muhammad Khan, induced the Indian Govern- 
ment, at the close of 1838, toresolve on displacing 
him, and replacing the deposed king, Shab Shuja 
ul Mulk, This was done after aseries of anccesses 
and severe reverses, in one of which an entire 
British Indian brigade was destroyed by climate 
and theaword. It was tho greatest disaster that 
ever befel the army of India, Tho chief battles 
fought were :— 








Ghasni, capture of, 28a July 1839 
Dec” seunphord of, 6th Sop, 1812 
taken, 7th Aug. 1839 


Do., re-oecupation of, | . «16th Sept. 1842 
Khelat, storm and capture of, |: 13th Nov, 1839 
‘Jalalabad, battle of, . 7th Apr. 1842 

Tn 1878-79, political difficulties again led to 
war, and Kibut, Ghami, and Kandahar were again 
ocenpied, and battles fought, in which Sir Donald 
‘Stewart and Sir Frederick Roberts were victorious, 

‘The territories held by the British, west of the 
indus, consist of a strip on the bank of that river, 
and, in Arabia, the peninsula of Aden, taken on 
the 19th January 1899. 

‘The ssions esst of the Ganges have fallen 
to the British arms from two powers. ‘The first 
to engage in hostile operations were the Burmese, 
from whom, after s series of operations in 1824, 
1825, and 1826, territories in Assam, in Arakan, 
‘and in Tenasserim were gained. But war again 
recurred in 1852, and further territories were 
‘annexed st the mouth of the Irawadi; a0 that 
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from the mouth of the Indus to Sin; almost 
ince 


the entire 1 British territ The 
principal occurrences were :— 
Ast War. 
taken, « + Lith Mey 1824 
rbedubs, taker, from, ithe Burmése, 2 _Zith May 1824 
Taroy taken,  3Bth Soph 1e34 
‘Mergui taken, 1th 
Mariaban taken, Bock Oot Leet 
Kemmendine taken, ‘9th Deo. 1824 
Bangepore taken frome the Burmero,, fist Feb. 1825, 
‘Aralkan, eapéure of, 19th Mar. 1825 
2d Apr, 1825 
Brome, Barman defeated near, « ‘st Ook. 1825 
Mellon, Burmese defoxtod at,”. 19th Jan. 1826 
‘Burman Empire, peace with, 19th Feb, 1826 
2a War, 
Rangoon taken,. - 5th Apr. 1852 
Martabon,. 72 5]! Sth Apr, 1831 
Bassin, 19th May 1852 
Pegu, capinre of, ‘3d June 1852 
Promo, 9th Sept, 1852 


With China there have beon two wars, in 1841 
and again in 1859 to 1860-1, from which several 
mall districts were ceded to the British, In the 
earlier war tho chief battles were as under :— 








Chusan, capture of, Sth July 1840 
recapture of, | ‘Ist Oct. 1841 
Chuenkee, oe, taling of, . 7th Jan, 1841 
‘ol, ‘26th Feb. 1841 
anton contre, ‘ond TBusoinedy ‘25th May 1841 
hin toe Can of : woah Ook 1841 
Foeerad ne a, ee f, oe Bist July t0ag SF 
aI attle of, . . . t2 
Chapoo, an fo, bat ao a + 16th May 1842 
darks Toog a Por 8 and Dutch territory, 
‘was taken by tho British xt different times, viz.: 
Colombo 2 taken, 16th Feb, 1796 
Kandy taken, 1th Feb. 7815, 
Kaniian country, British entered the, 1th Jan. 1816 


Tho central parts of peninsular India Lave 

several times needed coercion. At Kittoor, a 
battle was fought on the 23d October 1824, and 
the fort-was besieged and taken on the bth Decem- 
ber of that year. Badami fort was taken by 
storm on the isth February 1818, and was again 
captured on the 10th June 1811; and es a con- 
Gnuation of the saute events, Punalla end Pow. 
anghur were captared ‘on the Ist December 1844, 

Kuruool, held by afeudatory Patban chicf, lying 
between the Ceded Districts and tho H, 
territory, was surrendered to the East India Com- 

y on 15th December 1815, but on the 18th 
Botaber 1839 ‘was aghin taken ‘powession of, and 
on'the same day a battle was fought at Zorapore, 
a fow miles off, the nawab of Kurnool taken 
prisoner, and tho territory annexed. 

In 1834, cruelties carried on for a long series of 
years by the raja, brought on him the hand of 
the Indian Government, and, after a series of opera- 
fone, Coorg was captured, ‘after a battle, on the 


ath Ay 
In the interval of one hundred years here re- 
viewed, the British India troops, under the East 
Indian Company's administration, were composed 
both of European and native soldiery, armed 
aceording to the European mode, as artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, and similarly disciplined, 
‘bat aided by levies of horse and Sos Sat 
perfect or lees extensive organization, and termed 
. Tn the early wars there were few or no 
‘Buropeaa aoldiery, and but small bodies of native 
‘troops; but these grad 








inally increased with expan- Cuttack 
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sion of territary and more oonoentrated opposition, 
Sod tho Wargpean ani native forces ta indie 
‘were in the years 

rss0-46,"SBeor 109,885 |1e50-c0, TOR gOS Le oes 


18: Bie Bier aT 72,880 118,315 
2-48, | 1880-8, 


In (foe ‘tho revels of the Bengal native army 
ocenrred, and the policy since then haa been to 
augment the European arm, remove all sepoys 
from the scientific corps, and reduce their num- 














bers. The composition of the Indian army in 
1857 and 1865 was as under :— 
aia 
£ ie 
S| 2 at 
Hse. 


ee ees ine 9s 4 
AS;945 /14bo| 458} 


In their opponents, the British forces have had to 
cucounter clouds of horse, as in the Mabratta cam 
brave foot-aoldiers, as in the Afghan, Gur 
Soin, Sih, Tuas, aod Mongol; ode 
armies traine 
French, and Geran Bot thoro wil the natars 
rules have append in the field with every weapon 

armour of defence mentioned in history, 
swords and apears, shiclds, bows and arrows; and 





ils we ee 








Lup to 1867, in Hyderabad, soldiery with bows and 
1 sgrows wero ‘still to be seen passing in review in 


it of the Nizam's Langar, and 


the at ‘weapons ‘of soveral races in tho 


‘Vindhya and Satpura bila 
‘The chief sieges, battles, te, of tho British, in 
SE. daly bare 


een as under ;-—~ 





ye. es 19th Tam. 1839 
ya taxon, : 17th Oot, 1803 
. Wik Oct. 1808 
surrender of city of, | ith Aug, 1803, 
tusault of, s+ 4th Sepk 1803 
a) ae 
‘oa di : 4 
Rookie urrender of, + Soth Rev Isls 
Arakan, ospture ~ 19th Mar. 1825 
‘Aroot, faken by fay: 4th Oot. 1758 
wiege of, . . + 90h Mar. Er 
murrender of, 5: | 9th April 1819 
‘Assay’, battle no, . . . . #4 Sek 1803 


Bangalore tak 1791 
‘Badami, storm abd rercendse of nat ot, Yath web. 1618 
Do. igapture of, . 10th Tune 1841 


der of,” 9th Ang. 
Se ee lr of, | 
Bassein, wae 


2d Jon. 1757 
25h May 1841 


14th Man iter 
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Debli, battle of, + + 1th Sept, 1808 9000 men, augmented afterwards by the fares from 
sabew taken, 2d April 1825 Bombay, ‘accordin, 
Hemet: iia Bye ae Beymer 9 Mai Howe, ep 
es 
oo ee SEES Teg akaeee ropa wit SRO bel 
 ro-captnre uf, 1: 88 
1880 and wounded. 

gules, patile ‘of, ‘21st Feb. 1849 
Hylorabel, Sind, "batile of, 24th Mar, 1643 First assault, - 460 | Third seat, got 

. -\ug. aud Sept, 1811 Second do. - Fourth do... ‘37 
esa Patite ‘of 7th April 1342 
Sends Sept 1839 __ There were of otficars killed 15, and 85 wounded. 
Teboaloan mtn of, 19th Dee. 1817 Major Thorn gives the loss, in all the operations, 
Kabul taken, a Zit Aug. 2839 at 3100 men ‘Sa 102 officers, killed and wounded. 

Bow rooecnpation 16th Sept. 1542 — Major Hough; War Office ‘Statigical Hares; Report; 
andy takers” : Feb. 1813 Havelock's Three Main Questions; Material Pro. 
Hanilan country, Brith entered thc, Tih Tan. 1815 gress in India, 1866-56; The Lancet, Sept. 10, 
Kemmendine t# or dame 1888 ow iG © 4 

‘Do. ree is . Aran. Croton tigliam seed. 

Ehalst, vero cotta of, 1th Nov. 1839 BATU BERALA, a stone idol highly vene- 
shoe Sage and oapkare of, | Bes: Isai tated by the Dyaks, who suppose the alight le- 
‘Kurnool, surrends er of ‘Lbth Dee. 1815, Bt Oot tes9 vation on which it is placed to be the reliance 
Tabare, ‘oeupied by the British, . "10th Des. 3815 of a great spirit, in whose honour, once 

‘Do., annexation to the Brith, eh Feb. 1848 the Dyaks are said, at this spot, to hold a rout 

Do. treaty of, oth Mur. 1845 feast, bringing pigs and provisions from their 
Manilla taken, 2th July 1703 5 tonne the tors 

Peal! Goth Oat foe villages for this purpose, It i the workmanship 

Sth April 185: of a people who had attained to some degree of 
ial + igh Deo 1817, alll the art of warking stone, One discovered 
ius surrenclered, 2 
eet fad Puninr, bathe of, 2088 Des, 1743 UowaP ef Sawa vcalled adi alias tid 
Meoanoo, battle of, Ath Feb. 1343 (Ow Eee rhuser Lada tasae eat 
‘Mellon, Burmeso ‘atonted abs 19th Jan. 1826 Od Fiver, near Lex ana 
Morgu faken, age: 12° Sound by the Nalays, Batt Berala, or the Idol 
hal “sa I ies wy siom, Munsee BE SHSTOKA BHAIRAVA, in Hindu mytho 
an, , bokken by storm, iF 
Dio, furreilr of Nooira ani'ganison, 274 Jan. 1540 an inferior manifestation of Bee elon, 
oth Nov. 1817 Viswasara-dhara Tantra, and represented aa a 
Bota Dee: 1817 
Bus Now. 1781 well-formed naked youth mounted on a dog. 
12th Mor. 1816 BATU NAKIT. Jap. Bezoar, 
18th Oct. 149 — BATURE. Oax._"Argemone Mexicana. 
SdJune 185? BATU ZARD. Pers, Amarnntos cruentus. 
19th Nov. 117 BATWARA. Hino. The partition or division 
‘Int Oot, 1825 of an estate held bye several j oral jo int proprietors. 
Oth Sopt. 1852 BAU. Hnvp., also Murasa and Mand- 
itt Des. 184 wach, in N. India, a canada perduisite or feo 
apgtce: taken, ja By ae Ewe HEEL whenever the dadghior of any Suratr in bis 
Rangtpore fakes from the usrieso, 21683 sa a section of the Binjara at tho foot 
setae petite of, zith and 20th Nov. at ers cHINLS, adits of 1 
eee aa, SERGE HE tr Fabre: gle ne ot ae 
h 


Cavoy taken, : 
Zorapore, battle of, | 
At Waterloo, the total faree, British and allied, 
ander the Duke of Wellington, amounted to 69,68 
mt of which there was a grand total killed o 
62 per cent. 
‘The Indien returns show the following ratios :— 


‘28th Oct. 1899 


803, Assayo,. . Lt03. 1845, Maharajpore, 1i06 
Dieg,'. . 14,44 1846, Battles of the 

817, Mahidporo, Sutlej, . . 155 

817. Bitebuldi, °, ind 1848, Chillisn walla, 1,7 

118. Corygaum,. 


‘The lose of the defented in every afiair,oxtupt 
Shape the lat the Inst, greatly excceded that’ of 

fam, in 1799, was stormed and 
aptured ber 4876 men, in two The 
om in the susault was 1081. 
‘Killed. Wounded. some. 
181 12 2 
118 4a 10 
Of fi eioas, 25 wero killed and wounded in 
ihe assault. Lord Lake, with an original force 


Scrongen often 
¥. 9. coe snd vldiers 








from the twin fora Sf the ieaf, in honour of the 
twin brothers Banhin. The number of species ie 
considerable; and some are shrubs, and some are 
‘trees which yield useful woods, asiringent gums, 
fibrous barks. Dr. Hooker mentions that a thousand 
feet above Punkabaree in the Outer Himalars the 
prevalent amber is rant it le imb- 
ing Baubinias wai Hoviniaa, ‘which somotimes 
sbeath the trunks or span the forest with hugo 
joining tree to tree. In the Tenasserim 
Provinces, also, a scandent gpecies croeps up to the 
tops 2 of th the highest trees. The fower-buds of 
all the Baahinias aro eaten by the natives 
of India. ‘The soeds taken from the huge poda of 
Hinsiape The oot look ike plcoa of Sick 
The is pieces 
‘undressed ir hot» foot long and an inch 
or tro broad: they aro placed over the ashes 
of a fire till they split open; the flat 
sols re ten ot and eaten; the flavour is 
eat i cba he nt 
a dark col ie 
are the principal species :— 








ip 


os 





BAUHINIA. 


Bauhinia acuminata, Z., mountain ebony. 
B, Candida, Ait. not Rozd, 


Chitka, Kanchan ‘Velutéa, manda- 

Chokis, . . . Baxa.| rom, . . . MALxAL 
Me-ha-ble-ga,, | Bum. | Vellai muntheri, . Taw. 
Guchunar, Hin. | Deo-Kanchana, | - 


This handsome shrub, with large pure white 
flowers, grows in the Mauritiv, Ceylon, Assam, 
both peninsolas of India; is rare in Coimbatore ; 

is cultivated in the Bombay side, as also in the 
Panjab, the Dekhan, and Tenassorim. It grows 
rapidly from seeds, and flowers in the second or 
third year. The fower-buds yield an excellent 
vegetable for curries. The flowers are very hand- 
sume when open, being almost pure white, with a 
sweet odour. It reaches fair size, and gives a 
wood of a good quality, but seldom of acantling 
sufficient for house purposes. 

Bauhinia hrchycarpa, Wall, the Bwai-jin of 
the Burmese, attains to nearly three or four feet 
at Taong-dong and in the Tenasserim Provinces ; 
its wood is white-coloured, and adapted for fancy 
work and cabinetmaking, 

Baubinia diphylia, Buch. 


Palen, ss + = Rigen | Yeah ot Bello: . Ten 
Auth, 2020502 TAM} Ap ey 
This small troc grows in Burma, on the banks 


enn and Taong-dong, 


of the Lrawadi at 
and Nel- 


nan: gh 
also at Masulipstam, Cuddapah, Guntur, 


BAUHINIA. 


+ + Bens. 





This immense climber ia found all over British 
India, all through Burma, and along the forests 
of the Siwalik hills and the hot valleys of the 
Himalaya, from the Doons of the north-west to 


the of Amam. Ite flowers may be seen 
hanging in elegant festooms from the top of lofty 
trees. ‘The bark when stripped off is of a reddish- 
brown colour, and the natives of the mountains 
make ropes of it; the etems are uaually cut in July 
and August; the outer bark, being stripped off, 
is thrown away, and the inner is used for ropes as 
‘wanted, by being previonsly soaked in water, and 
twisted when wet. It is also said to be boiled and 
beaten with mallets, which renders it soft and 
plinble, The fibre makes very strong ropes, but 
Tote if kept constantly in water. Major Swetenhan 
desoribes ita atrong coatse ropes us answering well 
for suspension bridges. Ita bark is also made 
into matchlock matches. ‘The wood is amall, but 
the heart-wood is exeoedingly bard and fine. “The 
leavea are eaten by buffaloes, etc., and. are used 
for packiog, and for making umbrellas, being put 
betwoen strips of bamboo, so a8 to overlap each 
other. They are also favourite leaves for the 
platters, 





used at the marriages of Brahmans, etc, 


lore, Its flowers are pare white, of middling size. Bauhinia scandens, Lina., Rod Bauhinia, 
‘The natives make temporary ropes of ita bark for B lingua, De Cand. 

a thatch, matting, or fences, The rks Myouk hinge, . Burx, | Naja belli, . . MaLgaL. 
of several other Bauhinias are used similarly. Esculapian Bathinis, Kxc. | Gunda gilla of . “SYLHET. 


Ara nar is the bark of B. parvifolia, of which 
muatches for matcblocks are made. 

Bauhinia Malnbarica, Tox). the Bo-ay-gy-in 
cof the Burmese, a native of Malabar, where it 
Dlowoms in October and November. It also 

ows in Assam, and is common in the plains of 

ish Burma, ‘where its wood is used for the 
rose pieces of harrows, house posta, ete. A cubic 
foot: weighs 42 Ibs. ‘The average length of the 
trunk to first branch is 15 fest, aud average girth 
at 6 foot from the ground is 4 feet. 

Bauhini iflorn, Vahi., the Kosundra of the 
Panjab. A great climber in the Siwalik tract. 
‘Timber of a» small size, from 5 to 6 fect i 
and 2 to 8 fect in diameter. 
medicinally. 

Bauhinia parpurea, 7. 
‘Deva Kauchan, 

mars, 
Chovans Mandaru, 


A tree with very 






largo, deep rose-coloured, 
fragrant flowers, which appear at the commence- 


ment of the rains. It grows in the Mauritius, 
Coromandel, Barms, Assam, and Qudb, the Kheri 
Garhwal, and Kamaon, also in Canara and 

low; most common near 





the mountains 
‘ned, and very durable, and of a fine reddish- 
own colour, and can be’ had in lengths of 12 to 
16 feet, and 80 to 85 inches in girth. "It is strong, 
and good for agricultural implements, but seldom 
large enough for building. 
Baubinia racemosa, Lam. not Vahl. 
B. parviflora, Vahl. Pilicstigma recemoss, Hock. 


B. mpicata, Kon. 


‘upper petal 





‘This trailing, climbing Bauhinia has smell 
whitish flowers, which turn to a yellowish colour. 
Tt grows in the Konkans, Molucoas, Assam, is not 
uncommon about Gowhatti, and is 2 commom 

at Sylhet, where it runs up over trees of 
largest size. ‘It is remarkable for its contorted 
ater, and is aaid to have formed the type of the 
snake rod of Esculapius which he brought with him 
from India. Its fibrous bark is made into cloth 


and rope, but the fibres are harsh and stabbora, 
Bauhinia tomentosa, Livn, 
Petan, 


Barha-hle-ga-wa, 
Yellow Bauhinia, 
+ MaceaL | Tri 
Us 1 favex, | Tira Hi 


A native of Ceylon, Malabar, and Coromandel ; 
bears a Jarge sulphur-coloured flower; and the 
has usually a deep purple spot on the 
e. It is a large sbrab, never exceeding 12 
feet in height, Wood very had, but too small 
to be of any great value in commerce. This, like 
the B. rasemoas, has a strong, vory dark coloured 
wood, hence the names Kat-atti, wild ebony. 


Brew, 
Exc, 











Even’ the er branches show the heart-wood 
very dark brown; the bark of this is also employed 
a8 “extemy cordage, Native practitioners 


prescribe the small dried buds and young flowers 
in certain steric cases; they have little sen- 


sible taste or smell, though ‘the leaves, when fresh 
and braised, have’ strong but not unpleasant 
‘odour. Their astringency ia probably due to the 
presence of tannin, 

Bauhinia Vahl, W and A. 





il Uma. 


BAUJHONOO. 


‘Thia is an immense scandent sbrab, with a cir- 
eumference of stem of 14 feet, and Iargish white 
flowers, that turn niet we in the Thull 
Ghats, ravines at Khanc forang mountains, 
Pike Debra Doon and Kamaon 1 abounds it 
the jimgies in the North-West Provinces of India, 
and near the mountains of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
and yields a fibro which is extensively wed in 
rope-making. The leaves are s foot in and 
breadth, and bave rounded lobes; they are used 
as platters for eating from, and for making the 
“tallari,” or small umbrellas worn on the head; 
also for packing and lining baskets, and for hoose 
thatch, and bark for ropes. Legumes pendulous, 
from twelve to twenty inches long, covered with 
a brown velvet down. Tha kernels of the large 
and broad pods have a eweet astringent flavour, 
and are eaten like almonds by the natives. When 
the husks are fresh, the natives roast them to get 
at the kernels ; when old, they open of themselves, 
‘Thekernels possess tonicand aphrodisiac i 

Banubinia variegata, Linn., Mountain ebony. 








‘Var. « Bauhinin purpurascens, Roz 
a 


woe. Roxb, not Ait, 





‘bn ormamental tre with variggated flowers. Tt 
is sparingly found in the Bombay forests, 

there it never renches a size for a 10-inch plank. 
The wood, however, is hard and good. In Ganjam 
and Gumsur it ia tolerably common, and used for 
firewood. Common in Barma and at Ajmir, 





BAYAZID ANSARI. 


Aen Sa. Vachelia farnesiana, 
VONGI. Tex. Celastrus: it Wilid, 
BAWA Mame, Gost pepanieulate, 

BAWA. Hixp. Aeon; a mode of address among 
the fakir or darvesh socta. Bawa Boodun aliaa 
Byet Quast. See Babe Boodun, ‘Bawa ud 

a yenerated saint. Bawa piare ke faqeeran, 
SE Aten at wan 
iD. erb of N, India, us 

in rheumatism. te, we 
BA-WA-NET, Berx. Gendarus a vulgaris, 
BAWANG. Matar. Onion, Allinm cepa. 
Bar garlic, A. sativum 

BAI section of the Koli tribe of Raj 
putana. The Bawar, Bawari, and Baoraor Bhaora 
‘are possibly parts of some great race, which were 
dispersed in prehistoric times. The Bawari are 
predatory, and scattered throughout India. Wil- 
son describes them as robbers by profession, and 
known in different places by different appellations, 
‘but call themselves Bawari, and using a dialect 
which is said to be spoken in parts of Gujerat. 
They ‘seem to be the Bhaora of Southern India, who 
are styled Harn-pardi and Harn Shikari, and are 
the wild fowlers of the jungles and foresta. The 
Bawari of Central India are excluded from the 
tribe if they kill a heron or a gor. Tn regard to 
the heron, it is the emblem of the tribe, and ita 
flesh they’ must not cat. A race called Bauri are 


swineherds. 

BAWEAN, or Lubek island, forms a portion of 
the residency of Surabaya. tis in lat. 5° 90'S., 
and Jong. 112° 38" W. (Greenwich), and contains 














‘When in blossom the tree is very splendid, and the peck ioe Square miles, | The country in 
fragrance delightful. ‘The flower-buds are eaten ; bear 
Py eae Tts buds are sold fresh in the tbe sea that some plains are found, on the largest 
bazar at Lahore aa a vegetable, which are eaten °f, which, about 3} miles in circumference, the 
pomarsl with Wile Hoos, Pineal village, Sangkapare, is situated. | Tho 

Var. w, Parparascens, wean race are probably descendants of the 
Bida, . , . . Bixo. | bahahleguni,. Buna, Madureso, whose language with afew modifications 
Kakta-kanchen, |, || Segapoo Munthri, ‘Tam. provails though they differ from them in dross; 
Kavidarn, . .. SANMK. it in this respect agree closely with the Bugis. 





‘A tree with besutiful large purple flowers, four 
petals light purple, the fifth deep purple tinged 
with cream and red, It isone of the most stately 
of the Bauhinias, and grows in the Peninsula of 
Indie, in Scrampore, Pateram, Monihari, and 
Puratnya, 


Kana-raj, . . . . Hixp. 

A shrub with large flowers, with four white 
petals in ita flowers and one with a sulphur colour 
within, It grows in Nepal, Oudh, Bengal, 
Hana, ‘Chet Gene: Houten, Honigbrger’ 

randis, Cleghorn, Gibson, Hooker, 5 
Matrat Mescun? Cleland, ‘Mason Ok: 
JL, Stewart, Riddell, Rozb., Royle, Voigt, and 
Wight; Elliot FL Anh; Jagirey; Drare, U. Pls 
Madr Be. J. Rept; Capt. Macdonald; Mendis; 


lome, 

BAUJHONOO, Unis? InGanjamandG@umsur, 
palate os, of sorene | ight 45 feet, — 
ference & feet, and height to 
intersection 


of the first branch, 22 feet. The 
‘Wood is strong, and used for bandy wheels— 
Captain Macdonald. 


SAULEAG, a boat of the Ganges river. 
RAULD of Chenab. Coriaria No is 
RLYA-KHANI, a gold coin of is, value 


BAVENA. Cay. Melis aredarach. 


‘The inhabitants of the Desaa Dipanga employ the 
Javanese language. The people come every year 
to Singapore to nerve as grooms, tabourers, and 
drivers. Coal is found in Dessa Kalompe; hot 
‘ings occur all over the island, one with a tem- 
of 125 Fabr.—Joury. Ind. Arch., No. 7~ 

BAWR. Pvsnt. A leopard. 

BAYA. Hivp., Ploceas Philippensia. Jav., 
Crocodile. Marm.. Cassia fistula. Hixp., in the 
Lower Doab and Robilkhand, a person appointed 
in the bazars to measure grain. 

BAYAZID, tat. 89° 24° N,, long. 44° 20°E., a 
town in Asiatic Tarkey, 140 miles S.B. of Erzeram 
on the S.W. of Ararat. It gives its namo to a 

vince. The reigning family are Kurds of tho 
Tilanli tribe; Russia destroyed what could not 
be carried off. MacGregor. 

BAYAZID ANSARI, a religious reformer, who 
founded the Raushenaisect. He appeared among 
the Yuzufzai Afghans about the latter part of the 
He set aside the Koran, and taught 

bo filled ail 


soon formed 8 numeroas eect, and soe nee is 
authority in the Suliman i 

Sree the neighbouring tribes. His followers were 
Gefested with great slaughter, and he died soon 
‘after of grief and veration. His sous dug up his 
‘bones, and bore them in an ark at the bead of 
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BAYBERRY TREE. 


their colamn ; but they ceased to be formidable 
d their hills til about sn. 1585, when 

lain, one of the youngest, assumed the com- 
mand, and exercised it with uch vigour, that the 
ordinary government of Kabnl was found incom- 
tent to resist him, Albar’s action agninst 
im was suspended, in consequence of the total 
rout of the army he sent under Zain Khan and 
raja Bisbal against the Yurufmi, Jallaln took 
Ghazni a.p. 1600, but was soon driven out, 
punmed, and killed. The sact, however, survived, 
and Jahangir and Shah Jahan continued their 
wars against them. Bayarid was nickeamed 
Pir-Tarik, or tho saint of darkness —Leyra's 
‘Account of the Rauskenai Sect, As, Res. vii. p. 363. 

BAYBERRY TREE. Eugenia pimenta. 

BAYENGI. Jfixp. Wool of the Tibet sheep. 

BAYGOONA, Urt\? A Ganjam and Gumsur 
tree, leaves used in fever, 

BAYLA NAVA MARAM. Tax. Dinduga 
tree, Andersonia, sp. 

BAY OF BENGAL. Sce Bengal. 

BAZ. Hix. A falcon, 

BAZAR. luxn, A market-place. In Egypt 
and in most cities of Asie, most of the great 
thoroughfaro streets and many others have # 
row of shops along cach side, not cammunteatng 
with the superstructures, which Intter are divided 
into separate lodgings, inbabited by different 
families, and scldom by the persons who rent the 
shops beneath. These streets are called in 
*S'ook.’ A whole street of this description, or a 
portion of much street, mostly contains shops 
appropriated to a particular trade, and is called 
the S'ook of that trade, In general the shop is a 
small recess or cell. nbout 6 or 7 feat high, and 
‘between 8 and 4 fest wide, tha floor of which is 
even with the top of a raised seat of stone or 
brick, called ‘mastnbab,” between 2 or $ feet 
and about the same in’ breadth, upon which 
shopkeoper usually sita. Tho front of the al 
furnished with shutters, which, when cl 
night, are secured by a wooden tock. | Those 
Tndia’are usually held in an open street or open 
gadrangle, and aro attended to by men. 








at 
in 


Those 
Borma ‘arc large wooden or iron buildings, 
and the sellers are nlmost exclusively women, 
women of Burma generally being active com- 
mercial agente. In all oriental countries it is the 
eustom for the purchaser to scck out the seller, 
and to make an offer for what he wants. These 
two customs are opposed to the practice in 
‘Europe; and where the purchaser is a stranger, 
and ignorant of the ordinary value of the article 
he is purchasing, that of the East leads him into 
overpaying, snd to his regarding orientals as 


lying impostors. 
Bh HAHADUR, an officer of the Afghan kings, 
who held Malwa at the time of Akbar’s accession 
(Ab. 1556). He was defeated and expelled by 
‘Adam Khan, an officer of Akbar. Baz Bahadur 
had a Hinda mistress, who is eaid to have been 
‘ono of the most besutifal women ever seen in 
Tndia, She was an accomplished as she was 
fnir, and was celebrated for her verses in the 
Hindi . She fell into the hands of 
‘Adam Khan on the Sight of Box Enbadari snd 
finding hersclf unable ist hia importunities 
and throstened violence, she appointed an hour 
to receive him, put on her most aplendid 
‘on which she sprinkled the richest perfumes, 


Sd ceeential properticn 
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BYDELLIOM. 


ay down on a couch with her mantle drawn over 
‘her face” Her attendanta thought she hod fallon 


asleep, but on endeavouring to awake her on 
the of Adam Khan, they found sho 
had poison, and was already desd.—Khaft 
Khan, Te, of o Hind. p. 198. 
BAZIGAR and Nut, jugglers, acrobats, and 
iblers. ‘The Nut may be considered es the 


tumt 
| gipsies of Hindustan. Both are wandering trib 
eH ring tribes, 
‘and have each aslang language; they live prinei- 
+ pally by jaggling, fortane-teliing, palmistry, and 
other means, and are alike addicted to thieving. 
‘The gipsies are governed by their king, the Nut 
by their nardar bouthah, They appear to be 
equally indifferent on the subject of religion, 
and in no respect particular in their food, or the 
manner by which it is oblained. -Accoring to 
a list farnished by Captain Richardson, the lan- 
guages adopted by these tribes would appenr to 
Possess a strong affinity to each other, The 
igur are subdivided into seven castea, vit. 
the Charee, At’bhyce’a, Bynsa, Purbuttee, Kal- 
koor, Dorkines, and Gungwar, who intermarry. 
‘They say they are descended from four brothers, 
‘They practise the Mahomedan rite of ciroumeiaion ; 
they regard Tan-Sin aa their tutelar deity; con- 
sequently they look up to, him for sagcem ‘and 
fety in all their professional exploite. These 
consist of playing on various instruments, singing, 
dancing, tumbling, ete. The two latter accom- 
ts are peculiar to the women of this acct. 
¢ notions of religion and « future state among 
this vagrant raco are principally derived from 
their songs, which are beautifully simpla.—Cole, 
Bfyth, Hind, 3 31, 

BAZIN. | Pere Bazin, a Jesuit, who accom- 
panied Nadir Shah as Bin physician im the Inst 
years of his life. When Nadir was assassinated 
in June 1747, on the following , the 
Afhans and Uzbaks, 4000 in number, Jed by 
Ahmad Shab, Abdali, unaware of their master's 
death, and in the hope of rescuing him, fol} on 
the Persians, but had to retreat to their native 
country, which they did in good order, in 
‘wag a spectator of the action, ‘au milieu des balles 
et des sabres.’—Lettres Eilifiauies, vi. 

BAZIRA, Aornis, waa the place fixed on by 
the Greek dynasties fora military garrison. Thera 
were tilitary colonies af Macedonians established, 
at Alexandria ad Cancasum, Arigeum, and Bazira, 
and garrisons at Nyaa, Ora, Massage, Peaceleotis, 
and at Aornis, 2 mountain range, supposed by 
some to be the mountain of Mahaban in the Pir- 














Panjal or Mid-LHimalsyan range. Sec Awar; 
Bactria, 
BAZU-BAND. Hip. Armlot, 
BDELLIUM. Evo. Fr. 
Aflatun ; Moogl, « G + Gor, Hiv, 
wa, . » » Burm.{Hedolah, . . . . HEX 
‘Hiecomult- sob 2, CHIE: | Gagmla,’. » » Swax. 
\dleyun, H'dellion, Gn’ | Kungiliam, "aM. 
‘This fragrant gum-resin, as met with in com- 
meres, isthe product of various trees. Dr. Ainalie, 


i. p. 20, was not inclined to regard it as o product 

of any of the trees of India, and pointed to the 

Darakht-i-mukul of Persia as the Font prod ing 

it. That of Africa is from 

‘Africanam; the Siciban B'deliiun ix obtained 

from the Daucus Hispanicns, D. C.; but in all 
i are identical with the 


\ 





BE. 


Gugul of the Indi bain, a pends of the Gon 
iphora Madagescarensis, Zindley, the Amyris 
pommiphora, Hozb., the Baleumodreudron com- 
miphora, Wight and Arnott, and a native of 
Sylhet, Assam, and Madagascar, At the Medrns 
{ohibition of 1855, two varieties of the B’deliium 
from the Amyria ‘commiphore, were exhibited, 
Areolid gam, and the balsamic fuid, as obtained 
from the tree. The Indian Gugul much resembles 
anyrrh, and is said to bo largely exported aa that 
drug. "Dr. Royle considered the Gagul as identical 
‘with the H'dellium of commerce, and indicates the 
Greek names of B’dellium, Badleyun, and Madel- 
Khon, as the B'ternsevand padsryor of Dioscorides, 
‘The B'dellium of Genesis ii. 12 and Numbers xi. 
17 is supposed to have been the gam-resin of 
Balssmodendron Roxburgh, ara. (B. pubescens, 
‘Stocks? and B, Mukul, Hooker). B'dellium, in 
Bombay, is imported from Catch and the Persian 
Galt. It is re-ex to China and to England 
‘under the name of myrrh. B'dolach of Scripture 
‘Gen. ii 12, Numbers xi. 7) is supposed to be 
Vdellium gum-resin of Balsamodendron Rox- 
parghii or musk.— Ainslie; Birdroood; O'Sh.; 
MB. J. 2Ru; Royle’s Itt. Him. Bot. ; Faulkner. 
BE. Prus. Without. Be-charagh, without 
lamp, deserted. Be-samajh, without discretion, 
Be-bag, an scquittance in full. Be-dana, 2 
soadlems grape j als a sort of mulberry. 
BEAD PLANTS. Several plants in India 
ince bright-colonred secds, used as beads. 
monget these is the red seed with a black eye 
of the Abrus precatorins, Sweta Kooneh, BrNe., 
Gondamani, Tam. which is also used ‘by the 
Burmese as a weight. The Karen in the southern 
provinces cultivate one or two species of Job's 
tears for the seed. The Pwo clan plant @ species 
yielding round needa, which are used ta ornament 
the borders of the men’s tunics, but they are never 
seen ona woman's gown. ‘The Sgau, on the con- 
trary, cultivate a species bearing an oval seed, and 
use them merely for embroidermg female dresses. 
In Province Amherst, the Pwo seldom appear in 
their native costume, aud many deny that their 
tribe ever had any other than that which they 
now wenr, which is Burmese, Abrus precatorius 
sevds are strung together as beads, necklaces, 
bracelets, and other ornaments, also as rosaries, 
lence the name precatorius. The coramon variety 
are red with a black spot, whilst other varieties 
yrodues various-coloured seods. ‘The white sort 
resemble pearls. Bruised into a fine powder, 
goldsmiths use it to join together the more delicate 
Barts of golden ornamenta The shining scarlet 
seeds of the Adananthera pavonina are used 33 
weights by jewellers, and are madé into ornaments, 
in the form of beada, bracelets, etc. The round, 
hard black seeds contained in the hat pericarp 
of the Canna Indica are made into neckinees 
othe orummente. The Utrazom beads are the 
rough secd of eocarpus lanceolatus, 
(Utrasam, Tam.; Oodraj, Dvx.). They are 
brought to India from Java, of which country the 
tree is a native, ate about the size of emall nut- 
megs, and are made into bracclets for European 
jedieg, The saiva Brahmans and the pandarams, 
religious devotees of the ssiva sect of Hindus 
who live by alms, wear them round their beads 
andnecks, and form them into rosaries. The dark- 
coloured oval seeds of the Caryota urens are made 
imto batons, amd are used as beads by Maho- 

















BEANS. 


medans (Koondet-panet munnie,Tam.; Erimpanna, 
Can). ‘The dark-colonred roundish peeds (Kodda- 
fence hese 1) of the Corypha umbracu- 
are used as bends by the Dassari wanloo, 
Hinda devotees who live on alms. 
beads (Tulasce vayr munnie, Tax.; ‘Toolai ke- 
ike, Dox.) are made from ‘the root of the holy 
tum sanctum, a plant sacred to Vishnu, 
and heid in esteem by all his worshippers, many of 
whom wear it round their necks and arms. 
Tey, handsome bead is malo by polishing the 








betel-nut, called by tho Tamil people Paak 
munnie, 

BEADS, 
‘Munniara, Gus, Kulkury, ‘Manga. 
Manke, Hixp, Mane, .» Tam, 
‘Mani-Mani, . Matax, ‘Ten. 





general use in ail countries for 
personal omament, az necklaces, ear and nono 
droops, and for ornamental work, and are made 
of glass, ivory, wood, the inferior and the pre- 
cious ge corneliany ‘onyxer, rubies, emeralds, 
pearls, seeds, alabaster, magnesite, nncre, coral; 
Bold, ateol, and date stones are all fox pufisiend 
rosaries likewise consist of beads. Glass beads 
are manufactured in China for export to Indinand 
the Archipelago, and are largely exported from 
England to Africa, sometimes to the value of 





£10,000 to £20,000. 
BEAMI, Mazeat, Herpestris monniera. 
BEANS. 
Baqls, . Anas Fave, eee le 
Tou, > Onn, Fabs, nae <3 
Fevos, Fr. Bovhii, Pee Res, 
Phul,” : Hime, Habe.) os Sr 
Bohnon, Gen, Peomus, Hisv.,Tam,Te., 


we kinds hen! peo a ate. 
of Kurope are largely grown in In 
weVicia faba or Windsor beans, and the. various 

jes and varietics of phaseolus or French beans, 
Cans ig rich in toany kinds of bean, some of them 
indigenous. A bean grown at Shan-tung has ite 
‘oit apd oil-cake largely iny into Shanghai 
and Ningpo, its oil-cake being used as manure, 
French beans are of white, black, and yellow colour. 
The dwarf white bear sooner than the other sort, 
which require sticks at least six feet high, and 
strong. ‘The Portuguese bean or chevaux-de- 
frise bas four fringed angles, the edgus 
i Broad and Windsor beans should be 
sown in the cold weather, in drills the same an 
peas, each bean at six inches apart, the rows 
sufficiently separated to admit a perron to pass 
between them for picking, weeding, eto. 

‘Bitter bean, the Hu-hi-pa and K'u-ten of the 
Chinese, are small, pale, reddish-brown seeds of 
leguminous plant, introduced into the south of 

hina. 

Bean-curd, Tau-fu of the Chinese, is largely 
used as a condiment in China. It ia an emui- 
sive ‘of a species of Dolichos, D. 
soja. bean is boiled and ekinned, and d 
with water to a pulp, which is strained, and water 
sdded. In this state it resembles bonny elabbar 
or milk, and is called tau-fu-bwa, or 
bean curd jam ; the water is sometimes all strained 
off, and it is then sold in slices, or small seeds 
called hwang-tze are added. The Rev. Mr. Gray 
mays the bean four is sifted through coame 
calico, and then. a finer sort, sud ia then 
‘boiled for an hour over a slow fire, until it 





BEAR. 


thickens to a consistence suitable as food ; it very 
sauch resembles blaue-mange, 

Bessspront the Taucra of the, Chines, Sel 
the germinating sprout es LOS 6Oja 
artifally raise by the Chinese fn arge quantities 
for wood in winter. Smith, Chin, Mat, Med. ; 
Gray, ii. 136. 

BEAR. 





The bear is of the genus Ureus, of the mam- 
malin a plantigrade animal. Four Indian 
are known, wi U, Toabeliious of Horaficla, U. 
Jabiatus of Blainville, U. Mateyensis of atten, 


and U, Tibetanus of Cuvier. U. laabellinus is, ac- 
cording to Gray, the U, Syriscus of Hemprich and 
Ehrenberg, snd that known to Himalayan sports- 
men as the brown, red, yellow, white, grey, silver 
or snow bear, or "betan mow bear, an 
Harput of Kashmir, for it inhabits Tibet ‘and fe 
snowy renons of the Himalaya and high Central 
‘gene 
U, Inbiatnsy Blaineiti, a found all over India, 
Ceylon, and Assam, and is the Balu or Reech. It 
bas received several aeientic synonyms, sttach- 
ing it to the genera Brad ‘Melurus ; and its 
namen ia English, fivo-dngored sloth, aloth bear, 
and ursine aloth, have corresponded. ‘It is readily 
domeetioated ‘When wild, t lives on roota and 

joney. 

Tivus Melayanus occurs in Arakan, Maloy 
Reningola, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and in Indo- 


Chinese countries gen: se 
fhe blade bear of Himsleyan 
Hima- 





vin aren atabiua the of the 
sportamen, inhabit forest region 
Jaya, and js ery rare in Tibet, though, mot with 
fits eastern foreata. It seems identical with 
U, Ieabellinus, The brown and black bears never 
asociate, and when they meet, one cogs 
attacks the other; the black seems slways the 
nawailant. 

Bear-gull, Hiung-ten, Cu. In China, a soft, 
black, sticky bolus-like substance, baving a bitter 
aromatic flavonr. It in very costly, but seldom 

ine, It ia given in homeopathic doses in 
inal and hepatic silmonta. 
‘To prepare it, cut off the fat io 





grease. 
Jong strips, and put theto into empty bottles; =: 


when filled, cork down the bottles, and 

‘them all day in the sun. ‘The fat soon melts, 

and now looks like ofl, but when cool, becomes 
ite firm and white. Capital for cleaning gune, 

Br it provents rare; seented with bergamot, ete, 

it ia much prized for the hair. 

Bear'e-pew, Hinng-fan, Onm.. 
Chinn nao great di "Willems Middle 
Kingdom, p. 249; Smith; Gray; Adam; Blyth. 

BEAR. The Great Bear in astronomy is th 








‘Barbe, . 
The beard is worn by most Mabomedans, 
several of the Christian sects of the East. 


Baope, from the 12th to the 1Sth century, 


BEAS 


vhristian clergy wore che bene Jong, tll the 
inity began to follow the example, w x 
ardered the priesta and abbots to shave. Most 
Mahomedans of the Shafeia school, however, clip 
their moustaches exceedingly short ; some clean 


‘have the upper lip, the imperial, and the parts 
of the ‘about the corners of ‘the mouth and 
the forepart of the cheeks. In anointing the body, 


‘be beard is seo attended to; and in the wteeranoe 

holy name or prayer, Mahomedan rub 

‘down over their face and mouth and 

Senna, catching as it were the sound, and 
illing the beard with it. 

‘The Persians and Afghans bave s magnificont 
srowth of bair on their faces, The Sindian and 
Baluch have also a good quantity, The emperor 
Akbar eo disliked the use of boards, that he would 
scarcely admit a person into his presence who 
wore one. Beards are dyed. black or rel. with 
henna (Lawsonia inermis), or blue with indigo. 
Many of the Sikhs and Rajputa wear the beard, but, 
zonerally speaking, Hindus and Burmese shave off 
the hair of the face. In western Asia, in ancient 
times, they had figures of bearded women, the 
symbolical representation of the union of the 
roale and female principles in natare-worship. 
‘This is plainly the intention in the statues of the 
‘Aphrodite Barbata, which are to be seen occa 
sionally in the museums, Tho Goddess of Love 
of Cyprus was Asiatic and oriental. Dr. Bartel 
calls her # Semitic deity of Assyrio-Phosnician 
origin, identical at first wich the Ashtaroth of these 
povsles—Gakon's Vacation. Tovrists, p51 5 

turton’s Mecca, ii. p. 338; Elphinston, 472, 

BEARER. Axcco-Himp. A palanquin-carrier ; 
algo @ house servant. 

BEAROOT, ganas maple of the beelent 

Bi iger, Ar 














an is and the 
selon Chenab, Ravi, aud Sutlej, form the Panj- 
nad, that joins the Indus near the southern 
extremity of the prorinos, It is the Bibesie of 
Ptolemy, the Hyphasis of Arriau, and in of 
Pliny ; it was also known as the’Beah and Veya, 
ana new locally by its Samkrit uae Vipssa, 
corruptly Bipasha. It ix, however, also said 
ike yon m8 md fs ac 
called Vyas Rishi, situated iu the 
ab the head of the Kalln valley. Tt zines iat tho 
mowy mornin of Kalla, om the south verge 
it, 32° 24", Te 
11, 18,826 feet cs atone he ea, runt’ south to 
Suliej, ‘at Endrass length 290 miles. Ita chief 
tributaries and sfluents are the Parbati; Bain}, 
38; 3 About’ 10,006 
sqiate miles are araicad 4 fe) The scenery of 
te Beas valley. de a ‘beautiful, ‘and 
differs from that of the Sutlej and Chenab. Above 
Sultanpur there is abundance of Kall tro (the 
dhar~chil of Chamba), sugple, oak (two 
species), and walnct. On the Fartetl nok he 
sacred hot spring of Mani Karan, there 
'# considerable mupply of ox (Buxua remper- 
vitens), aleo of *Shauehad "of the 
taraloss Sloe tata (iain) 
is found 
higher 
therwan are dense foreata of the lees valnable 
and of the alpine oak,,Quarcus acmicarpi- 





BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA, 


fotin, There are gold washings in its sands. 
From Mandli forest to Larji the fall appears to be 
nenrly 60 feet per mile. From Larji to Mandi, 
2 distance of 25 miles, the fall is 1000 fest, or 
40 feet per mile. From Mirthal, a distance of 
450 milea, tha fall ix only 1600 feet, or 10-06 fect 

mile. ' Polyandry prevails ia the Beas valley, 
Bt the general immorality ia ascribed to the large 
numbera of Yarkandi tradera—Arrian ; History 
of the Panjab, p, 15; Hook, et Thom.; Mrs. 
Hercey's Tartary,i.p.85 ; Cuxningham; Cleghorw’s 
Pariah Report, p84. 

BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA, Wall,, the 
Echites grandiflora of Roxburgh, one of the Apo- 
cynacer, is a gigantic climbing shrub, growing 
in Chittagong, the Kbassya hills, and Nepal; 
flowera in Febranry, and ia very showy ; 

Dr. Hooker in the Terai east of Siligori, 

jng the loftiest trea, and clothing thei trunks 
with ite aplended foliage and festoons of enormous 
fannel-ehaped white flowers. B, Jerdoniana, 2. 
Tight, of the Coorg jangles, attains similar heights 
orb; R. Brown; Hooker, Jour. i. p. 401. 








BEAVER. 

Hai-Keu, Guns, Castoro, . In 
idvre, Fx. Castor, 2 2) 2 2 Se. 
Bi 


iver, Gz. 

Neither the large nor the little beaver occur in 
India ; but the tails of the latter, the Ondatra 
‘Americana of Tiedmann, the Castor Zibethieus of 
Linneus, Fiber Zithious of Cuvier, Ondatra of 
Jncepede, the musk-rat of Canada, and musquash 
of the Creo Indians, form a considerable article of 
import into India, being regarded by some races 
ns aphrodisiac, 

;BBEH, the chief family of the Kurd clan of 
Kermanj; the members are the hereditary chiefs 
of the clan, bence their whole territory and the 
Re are now called the govermnent of the 
Bebbeh or Baban, The clan was originally 
catablished at Pizhder in the northern mountaing, 
near Sikoneb, on the frontier of Porsia—Rich's 
Kurdistan, i, oP 

BEBEHAN, one of the three districts of Fars, 
the other being Laristan and Fars proper. 

BEBINA. Hixp. Muaswnda frondosa. 

BESRANG. Hixp. Myrsine Africana. Bo- 
brang khatai, Nepeta ruderalis. 
jGECHE DE MER. Fr. | Sea slug, cea worm. 

ginemg, ANGLO-CurN. | Tropang,..'. . EXO. 
Sen euoumber; ss Eva: | Bisho-de-ater, | Pont. 

Trepang, the esculent Holothuria, or sea cuenm- 
ber of the seas of the Archipelago, sella at Sin; 
Pore nb 18 to 70 dollars per pikul. One species, 
the H. tremula, is abundant on the reefs at Raiatea, 
Tubiti, and is 6 to 8 inches long, and 2 to 4 inches 
Lrond. Another species is $ fect long, with = 
cylindrical body. A settlement of Sandwich 
islanders was formed on Fenning’s Island in the 
N. Pacific to collect trepang for the China trade. 
That of the Torrea Straits is assorted into the 
ted fish, which bring £140 per ton at Sydney 
the black fish, £120; and the tent fieh, £80.— 
Moresby, p. 186, See Holothuria; Trepang. 

BECHETI. Hrxp. An Indisn variety af the 
Camels dromedarius, 

BECHIACORI, a wood of Nepal, called aleo 
Sulla and Sarrendhool, or Dhoobkee, on sccount 
peld retincen, quality. Its branches are used as 

es; the fragrant tine which it yields in 
homie tarpent dented’ ook 











in aacrificea and in 
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BEDEE, 


and its wood is converted into rafters for honses. 
—Sinith’s Nepat, p. 67. 

BECHNE-WALA JOGI, a sect of Jogi podlars 
and mendicants. 

BECHUNDI or Beh-chandee. Hixp. In 
Raepore, this eabstance, if pulverized, resembles 
arrowroot, and is made ‘uso of by natives on their 
bart or fast days, prepared in various ways. It is 

from the glutinous matter which issues 
from the stems of a jungle plant, after being 
soaked in rvuning water for some days. The 
Gond rece prepare the Beh-chandce. Tt can be 
had in any quantity in the Jubbulpur bazar, but 
wost of it comes from Mundla and Seonee. It 


appears toconsist of the dried sections of a farina- 
ceous root containing hassorin, anc allied in com- 
position to salep. 





v. 8 9 


John 
the bed and walked.’ 


says, 


And the man took up 
The bed of an oriental is 
seldom anything besides a carpet or mat, or a felt 
ag thick asa bed quilt, Men carrying auch bed- 


ding may be seen daily on the highways The 
Hindns of the south of India usually sleep on the 
floors of their houses, but all of then have night 
dresses in which to sleep, that of the women being 
nerally a loin-cloth like a kilt, called Padawi, 
‘aa, Koke, Trx., made of cotton or of the fibres: 
of one of the heinp plants, though many lie down 
in their day dress, as in Exodus xxii, 27. Mostly 
all Mahomedans in India use cots to sleep on, 
when able to afford them, and every Mahomedan 
bride takes a cot or charpai to her lrusband's 
house, as part of her ‘jabez’ or furnishings. In 
Burma the t person sleeps on a cot with 
mosquito curtains.— Ward, Hindoos, 
BED. Hyxp., Pers. Salix, sp., the willow, also 
‘Calamus rotang, the cane rattan. 
Bed-i-Anjir, the castor-oil plant. 
Bed-i-Mushk, Salix Agypticca, 
Willow-flower water is the arak-i-b 
Bed-Khist is a species of Salix. 
Bed-Laila, 8. tetraaporma. 
Bed-Majnun is the 5. Bubylonica. 
Mekhan bed or pakban bed, Saxifragn ligulata. 
Beit-ul-Asl Calotropis gigantea. > 
BEDAK, alao Baid. Hrxp, A Hindu physician, 
BEDALI or Bedalika. Hixn. Griffithia fr 
BEDA-TIGE, Tex. Ipomcea pes-capre, 
BEDDOME, CoLovr1, a Madras military officer, 
wrote on the soakes, the ferns, aud timber trees. 
of the Madras Presidency. His Flora Sylvatica 
of the Peninsular trees, a work of great research, 
rives also notices of Ceylon trees. 


gi : js 
. OF the Sikh sects, tHfo highest clnse 
2 the, Bedeo, 8° bein sees from Guru 
e sects! ‘They form, by 
i ood. 





8. Caprea, 
ped-{-raushk, 

















janak, the founder of : 
virtue of their descent, the hereditary 0 
‘are to be found in all parts of the Panjal 
in the districts lying at the base of the 
‘nt Gujranwala in the thiddle of the Reehna 
Dose at Gogaira on the Révi, and st Shabpur on 
‘the Jhelum, aud a few a}“Rawul Pindi; they are 
also occasi 
the 


rg pee 
eir/home ia 

@ town named after Ai 

Nanak, on tho Revi, near Buttalla.’ So notorious 











cir founder, Derah Bale 





BEDER, 


had bern the crime of infanticide among them, 
that a Hedce was generally known by fhe appre 
Drions title of Koorce Mar, or ‘danghter-nlayer.” 
The Bedes adopted aa their patronymic the name of 
the tribe to which their ancestor Nanak 
But there are Bedee ill of that original tribe, who 
are not descendants of the Guru, nor, indeed, Sikhs 
at all. With these men pride alone prompted to the 
crime. The fear of poverty arising from marriage 
expenditure world have litts weight with them, 
as, unlike the impoverished Rajputs, they were 
generally men of wealth and afffuence ; they held 
fertile jaghirs, and their priestly coffers were well 
filled with the offerings and dues of their race. 
But in defence of the unnataral custom, which 
they did not attempt to deny, they, like the 
Rajput races, wore rendy with a traditiouary obli- 
ation laid upon them by an indignant ancestor. 
Brestory is thus given by Major Herbert Edwardes: 
When a bridegroom and hia party were de- 
parting, the two sons of Dharm Chand accom- 
panied them to give the rooksat, The weather 
was hot, the party out of temper, and they took n 
malicious pleasure in taking the young Redec 
farther than ctiquetto reqnired. When the lads 
relurnod home footsore, Dharm Obitad asked if 
the Khutra had not bid them to turn back sooner, 
‘Phe boys said “No,” and it was then that the old 
man, indignant at all the insults which the bridal 
of Lis danghter had bronght down upon him from 
an inferior class, laid tho inhuman injunction on 
his descendunta, that in fature * no Bedeo should 
Iota daughter live.” ‘The boya were horror- 
stricken at 20 unnatural a tow, and with claspot 
hands reprenented to their father that to take the 
Jife of w child was one of the greatest sing in the 
Shastras. But Dharia Chund replied, “thnt if 
the Bedee remained truo to their faith, and 
abstained from lies and ationg drink, Providence 
would reward them with uoue but male children, 
hut, st any rate, let the burden of the crime be 
upon his eck, and no one elso's.” Aud from 
that time forth’ Dharm Chund’s head fell forward 
upon his chest, and he evermore walked 2s one 
who bore an awful weight upon his shoulders. 
‘With consciences thus relieved, the race of Beco 
continued for three hundred years to murder their 
infant daughters, and if any Bedeo, out of natural 
feeling, preserved a girl, he was excommunicated 
by the rest, and treated as a common sweeper.’— 
Browne's Indian Infanticide, pp. 13-137. 
BEDER. In the trot’ lying between the 
fayore, the Hyderaiad, end the: Mahratta terr- 
s..are sovera) potty soverciguties, such as 
that ‘ot *he Nawab of Banganapiliy, a Syud 
family in he east of the Coded Districts; until 
1889, the than nawabs of Kurnool ruled on the 
right bank ¢ the Tambndra river; further west is 
‘the Reddi chef of Gadwal; the Mahratta chief of 
Sundur, one oithe Ghorpara family; the Kshatriya 
Raja Narapati vf Anagoonda, the descendant of 





the great king Rama of Vijianagar, who 

overthrown by srombination of the Mabomedan 
Kings of Goleowa, Kulburga, Bijepur, and 
‘Abi gor; tht Pathan nawabs of Shahour, 


smadnag; h 
‘the Ghorpara chiafuins of Gujundurghur, and 
Akalkot, and ot Ghirgunta, and Beder Zora- 
Bare, are the doscendae of that Beder soldier, 
Bid Naek, to whom Aunogzab, for aid given af 
ies iijapur, groted » small territory 
inthe Hsichore Boalt “Px Beder moo now have 





BEDER WARE, 


these two small sovereigntics, Some of 
im Zorapore are tall, well made, robust 
. A small body, engaged in cultivation, occupy 
plateau of Ramandrug. The town of Zora- 
in the centre of @ rocky amphitheatre, 
iy suited for a predatory band, They ere 
‘of the chase, and hunt the wild boar with 
dogs They are in various atagea of civiliaa- 
‘but those in Mysore are perhaps tost 
advanced. In parta of Mysoro they form a con- 
i part of the population, and havo many 
Polignrahips. Their name is variously pronoaneot, 
Pender, aida, Baidara, Waide, Vedda, Vedar, 
‘YVeddar, Vedan, and Bedan. They are the raca 
that gave their name to the Pindara, who harassed 
Cental India for nearly fifty years. Some of 
them have become Mabomedans. 

‘Tho Beder of Zorapore and Ghurgunta drink 
spirits, eat the hog, crocodile, porcupine (Sareal), 
manis (Alt), iguana, bullock, cow, buffalo, ont, rat, 
bandicoot (Mos gigantenn), and Jerboa rus Beder 
families often devote their danghters to eome 
idol. She in branded with a seal (Muddirai), and 
horomes 2 Basavi or Murli, Their men often 
Lecome Dasari, who are celibates, and subsist on 
alms. Wilson'deseribes the Mysore Beder as a 
race who live by the chase, as hunters, fowlers, 
and are considered in Mysore as coming originally 
from Telingana. Many of the Bodora are grain 
carriors. Until the. ino of the 19th centary, 
asmall tribe of Baidura-wanlu, or Beder people, 
remained in Bellary; they were Mahomedans, 
Kept uumerous little borsos, which they used for 
carringe. They were great carriers, and had 
‘been of usc in several military operations, and a 
small body then ocenpied the Ratnaumulle hill, 

BEDER, in lat. 17° 53' 6" N., loug. 77° 34’ E., 
a walled town in the Dekhan, near the right 
bank of the Manjera, 75 miles N,W. of Hyderabad, 
‘The top of the minarot is 2850 feet, and the base 
iy 2250 feet, above the aca, Beder was the capital 
of the Bahmani dynasty, which ruled np to the 
middle of the 16th centary. This dynasty joined 

w quadruple confederation, formed with the 
Nizam Shabi, king of Ahwadnaggur, the Adal 
Shahi, king of Bijapur, aud the king of Gul- 
burga, to overthrow the Hindu sovereignty of 
Bijauagar, near when th i 
Rama Raja was defeated, taken 
beheaded at Kala Chabutra. Bedr is surrounded 
‘by a great curtain, now much dilapidated, and 
on one of ite bastions is an old welded gun, 21 
feet long. Many great copola tombe are on the 
pitino the B.W. The inhabitants, in 1866, ware 
few and poor. Beder, Bijapur, Berar, Golconda, 
and Ahtmaduaggur, in the 16th century, were 
five i dent 'Mahomedan kingdoms, but 
about the time of Baber's invasion Beder was 
absorbed by ita more powerful neighbours, In 
4872, Berar was absorved by the Nizam  Shabi 
dynasty. A peace was concluded here betweer 
Salabut Jung and Baji Rao in 1751. 

BEDER WARE is a tutanague work which has 
‘been described by Drs. Heyne, Buchanan Hamiiton, 
and Smith, and Captain Newbold. It is a” metal- 
lurgical compound of considerable intrest, ond 
clegance of War form an well a Bera pcee 

form, as well as 
fulness of the patterns with weg tee eae 
ic of this com 
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is covered. yh the groundw 
position appears of « blockish colo -y, its natural 


BEDER WARE. 


colour ia that of pewter or of zinc. Dr. Heyno 
{nforms us that it is composed af co) 16 oz, 
Jead 4 oz, tin 202, Theao are melted together, 
and to every 8 02. of the alloy 16 oa of zinc are 
added, when the alloy is melted for use. But to 

ive the whole the black colour which is esteemed, 
probably from bringing ‘out the pattern, it is 
dipped into a solution of sal-ammonise, saltpetre, 
common salt, and blue vitriol. Dr. B. Hamilton 
saw of inc 12,360 gra, copper 460 grs., and 
lead 414 gra., melted together, and a mixture of 
resin and beeswax introduced into the crucible 
to provent calcination, It was then poured into 
x mould made of baked clay, and the article 
handed over to be turned in a Jathe. Artiste then 
inlay flowers or other ornaments of silver or of 
gold, They drt smear it over with sulphate of 
copper and water, which gives the emfaco a 
blackish colour, and enables the artist more easily 
to distinguish the 


does with a sharp-pomted instrament of eteel, and | Smith in M, 


euts it with small chisels of various shapes, and 
then with a hammer and punch fills the cavities 
with email plates of silver, which adhere firmly to 
the Bedery. It is then polished ani stained, as 
described above. The varions articles made from 
it are vases, wash-hand hasi rnd ewers, hookah- 
bottoras, spittoons, cups, and dishes, smell boxes, 
and weights. Those are inlaid commonly with 
filver, but sometimes with gold. The patterns 
are usually as much to be admired as the forms 
of the vessel, ‘Though usually called Bedery, it 
is manufactured at other places. According’ to 
Captain Newbold, the mould of the vessel is 
firet |; in tho usual manner, of cla) 
‘arael Lata eiape ea 8. woe; eer Whe: wiaooee 
surface of the mould # coat of wax and rosin in 
tual proportions, with a little oil, is laid, of the 
thickness of the sides of the vessel required ; over 
the wax another thick coat of clay is applied. 
Gradua) heat ia next resorted to, to harden the 
ly gare of the mould, but principally to melt 
out the wax, which of course leaves vacuum in 
tho apace it ocoupied. Tnto this space the molten 
alloy is poured, cooled, the mould broken, and the 
‘easel in rough taken out, polished, and set aside, 
to recsive @ black colour, preparatory to inlay, 
from a mreering of Mor tata (blue vitriol). 
alloy itself ia of a pewter white colour, and is com- 
posed of the following proportions :—1 seer Just 
(ine) to 1 Chittak or 6 Shabi pice weight of 
copper. The pattern of the ornamental devico 
to be inlaid, either in silver or gold, ia next 
ayn lightly’ with a etecl point on the blackened 
dsp of tho slay rogue, witha Gay daliazlse 
de 0 ii red, with a ti icately- 
poluted chisel, worked by’ ‘nail Bammer "A 
thin bit of paper is pressed into the excavated 
Feiler Mor? im) re: out and 
placed wpon a thin plate of silver (the i 
is iteelf Inid out enly on 8 ta of ne 
and rosin, and out into the exact sbapa of the 
pi senpere The Caper} bit of silver is then 
Premed into its corres] ing cavity engraved on 
the side of the vemsel, and inniy ieted ‘by means 
of s steel point. This done over all parte of the 


Yemeel, it fs again polished ‘to receivin, 
ita fling sont of black.” This ts dono by nubs 
bw peer eroot of ern tons 

a tole (bh 
Bhorah ki Muti (ealtpotre), $ masha Nousdur 

















figure which he draws; this he | 7°. J. Newbold to 3 


), Which 
mixed wax of 
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(al-ammoniac}, ground up into the consistence 
Of cream with ‘brackish water. After allowing 
this mixture to Lie upon the vessel for a few hours, 
it is washod off with a little brackish water, The 
inlaid silver devices are litile altered in colour, 
bat the intervening portions of alloy remain of 
permanent dead black. He witnessed the whole 
process of inlaying, and could not help admiris 
the precision, lightness of touch, end eclerity with 
which it was performed by a lingnet, which 
caste and a Jaina were the only persons skilled in 
the art. It scams divided, however, into three 
branches,—-the mould makor, smelter, and inlayer. 
in 1867 there was only one family, ' Beder ware 
doca not rust, yields Jittle to the hammer, and 
breaks only wlien violently beaten. According 
to Dr. Hamilton, it is not nearly so fusible as zinc 
or tin, but melts more easily than copper.—Royle, 
Arts ito. of Tuliay p. ATU; Latter Jom Captaiy 
fajor-General Fraser; Dr. Ge 














1 R, 
BEDI. Hixp,” A pulpit, 
BEDISA TIVVA. Tet. Vitis latifolia, R, 
BEDNUR, aleo called Hydor Nagar, also Nagar, 
a town 4000 feet above the sea,'in Mysore, 





formerly a large and populous city of groat 
but the population in 1871 was 1295 eoula, 
It was taken by Hyder in 1763, and again in 1783 


by General Matthews, whose army was afterwards 
attacked by Tipu, and the whole destroyed or 
made prisoners. "When sacked by Hyder, the 
hooty obtained is said to have amounted to twelve 
millions sterling. Hyder established « mint, and 
here atruck the first leri pagodas. 
Arevalli_hilla, 





BEDNUR, at the foot ot the 
within the bounds of Mewar, had, a8 one of ite 
ancient chieftains, RaoSoortan, ot the Solanki tribe, 
He was a lincul descendant of the famed Balhara 
kings of Ankalwaa, who were expelled from 
Anhalwara in the 19th century, and migrated to 
Central Tudia, where they obtained postession of 
Tonk-Thoda and its lands on the Bunas river; 
but Lilla, the Afghan, deprived Soortan of Thoda, 
and restricted him to Bednur. His daughter is 
distinguished in Indian annals.—Rajasthan, i. 673. 

BEDOLL Hixp. Pederia foetida. 

BEDOUIN, the Badawi of the Arabs, may be 
described as pauper in the desert border- 
ing on Yeren, Hejaz, Palestine, 
slong tho banks of the Euphrates ; also those of 
tho Najd, and central provinces of Arabia, all of 
whom migrate but little (?); those who have 
crossed the Euphrates, and those who migrate or 
Form all over tho desert, : 

‘The Shammar emigrated from Jabi Shammas, in 
the 17th century, into the northern desert, and they 
wore forced across the Eupbrates by some tribes 
of the Anszab. ‘They have four great tribee,— 
Jerba, Fadaghs, Salama, and Es . 

The Anaseh ave the greatest snd most powerful 





disposseased of Najd by the Wahabis in the early 

‘part of the 19th century, and they migrated lar; 

do the north, occupying the deserts between Syni 

‘and the Euphrates in sumer, end returning to 

the south as far as Najd in the winter, bartering 
th the merchants of the 


for grain and wi 
‘border towns: bed Cog steeper pomcl greene] 
Homa, and Aleppo. The different Anarah tribes 


BEDOUIN. 


have each their own separate pastures, and trade 
‘with different towns. ‘The profits of the Aleppo 
merchants alone have been stated at £50,008 
year. They arc proud of their race, and despise 
the Turk, but often fail in their mercantile agroe- 
ments, ‘They have two divisiona of the Bisher, the 
‘Walad Aliand Jelas. Abd-ul-Wehab, thereformer, 
belonged to the Mekran, a branch of the Measalyke 
Anazah. When they migrated to the north, they 
forced the Shammar acrowt the Euphrates, after 
fieroe battles, and hostilities continue, ‘Some 
have remained in Najd, some are in the desert 
east of Palestine and < Syria. The Walad Ali at 
Khaibor are masters of ail the Haj route from 
Syria, ‘They migrate north to the Haron and 
Damascus, They are rapacious and predatory. 
Tt was the Walad Ali who defeated the French 
troops under Kleber. They lave mauy fine horses. 
Other clans or tribes are the Bani Sabar, Amur, 
Amarah, Erfuddi in Najd, Ruullah and Jelas, who 
migrate from Damascus. The confederate tribes 
are the Fadan, who are predatory ; and other clans 
and tribes are the Shmeilat, Hrissn, Adjadjara, 
Al Ghabun, and Jedaa, the seven Sabaah tribes ; 
the Abadat, Dnam, and others, 

Obaid and Tai, ancient and still powerful tribes, 
are in the neighbourhood of Mosul, where they 
sell their wool, for they are rich in live stock. 
‘Tho Tai came from Yemen to the Nenis. 

Montifitsh, Al Hindi, and Slaid, tribes of Irak 
or Turkish Arabia, are rcareely in Arabia, The 
Montifitsh are fishermen, and breed horees. Al 
Hindi are wealthy. They are agricultural and 
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of Mecca. Many of them in Syria are employed 
as irregular horse. 

tribe aro carriers. They are nnmerous, 
and have large herds of camels; travelling and 
svttling all over Arabia as agents or 

Bedouin tribes who dwell permanently among 
the mountains only rear aheep ; the camel-breeding 

ti i with the seasons. The Bedouin 
i deseribod by Chateaubriand (Itincraire, i 431 
* La téte ovale, le front haut etarqué, Je nez aquilin, 
Jes yeux grands et coupes en amandes, le regard 
humide et singuliérement dou.’ Every Bedouin 
grows his hair unshorn from infancy. The young 
men plait their locks on each side; thoy never 
wear the fez: every Bedouin smokes. Bedawi are 
really the inhabitants of Central Arabia, Reading 
and writing are almost unknown to them, but they 
speak the purest and softest Arabi’ and the 
jcoans and others resort to them to obtain # just 
pronunciation. The Bedawi pronunciation is best, 
that of Mecca and Hejaz next, and after these 
come that of Baghded and Yemon.—A©ajor R. 
D. Upton, Gleanings. from the Divert of Arabia, 
p. 204; Larly Anne Blunt, ii, 164. 

BEDYA, 8 migratory predatory tribe found in 
most Bengal districts, usually under the special 
surveillance of the police. They aro.a branch of 

Bazigar or Nat, and sometimes call themselves 
Manji and Muball ‘They are salgratory juggler, 
fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, beggars, and fowlers, 
and have a slang language.’ They submit to cir- 
cumeision, and call themselves Mahomedang, but 
they have’ many Hindu customs and idolatrous 








jerea, sowing, and returning to reap in ee ee and consult Brabmans on particular 


ho Siu are cititivators; have a breed of large 
white asses, much used in Syria. The Tai at one 
time settled in Yemen, Hatem, one of the tribe, 
was celebrated for bis generosity. The Tai had 
noven fanuilies, 

Mowali, of the northern desert, care from 
Hefoz, and their shaikh claims to be descended 
from the Abbarsi kbalif. ‘Phe strife for the district 
between the Shammar and the Mowali lasted fifty 
or alxty yenrs. 

The Fadaslin are peaceable, wealthy shepherds. 

The Weldi are agricultural, on both sides of 
the Euphrates. They wero formerly in Mesopo- 
tamia; some are tributary to the Sharomar, aud 
some to the Anazah. 

Adgherat is o wealthy tribe, dwelliog in tents, 
oth pastoral and agricuitural. 

Beni Khalid’, a wamerous tribe, which bas spread 
from Hassa to many parts of the desert. 

Ferdoon, Ghes, and Lakep (the last 2 Mowali 
olan) are nomade, but grow grain. 

‘Sohni are carriers, and have some wealth. They 

soda. 


make 

Bam Said, north of the Shas, on th right bank 
of the rates, are whol 7, Fidio, 
forsee in their forgys; do notcuftivate, aor brood 
horses, nor trade. 

‘Stha, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
helow the Weldi. ‘They are constantly at war 
socoumt are protected by tho Anaach, “They base 
account are yy the Anazah, e 
Targe flocks of sheep and camels, and have good 
horses Some families grow grain. 

‘Al-Glat, Al-Medjadama, Al-Bala, Al-Mesba- 
hada, Al-Besheikh, Al-Bacalim, are small tribes 
of no military repute. 

Hernandi, & warlike branch of the Koresh tribe 


oceasions. Though scattered, homeless, and migra- 
tory, they are in commanities in different localities. 
—Ar. Soc. Hes. ii. 458; Dalton, Bengal, 326, 
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Bees have long been domesticated by several 
races. The hive bees vary greatly in colour and 
size, but, except the Ligurian bee, the species are 
almost identical. ‘The ian bees are geo- 
graphical varieties, In the roral economy of Kash- 
mir, every farmer has several hives in. his hous: 
and in some houses as many as ten. A provision 
for hives is made in cavities in the walls, cylin- 
drical, and extending quite through tho wall, 
‘This tube is lined by a plastering of clay mortar 
abont an inch in thickness, and the mortar is 
worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, or with 
the down of thistles, which Intter is employed 
also for clay mortar in general. The dimensions 
of e hive are, on an average, about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and, when closed at both enda, 
about twenty or ‘twenty-two inches in length. 
‘That end of the cylinder nearest to the apart- 
ment is closed by a round platter of red pottery 
ware, a little conver in the middle, but the edges 
are made flush with the wall by a luting of oly 
mortar, and the extremity is shut by a similar 
diab, baving a circular hele, about a third of ax 
inch in diameter, in ita centre. When the honey is 
taken, the master of the house, with = few strokes 
cof the point of achort sickle, disengages the innet 
platter of the tabe. Having placed some burning 
straw upon inadish, and holding the dish 
close to the mouth of the hive, he blows the amoke 
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Jy agaiost the combs. The bees hurry through 
rong “igor, when the farmer, introdtcing the 
tickle, outs down the combs nearest to him, leaves 
undisturbed sbout oue-third of the combs close 
to the outer door, and then replaces the inner 
piatcer, Not above one-hundredth part of the 
Fommunity is destroyed. The produce is less than 
the ordinary yield of a good awarm in England. 
‘The honey ia light-coloured, and of a taste as 
pure and as sweet as that of Narbonne. The 
peasantry of Kashmir eat it raw, or mixed with 
Furious articles of common food, whilst the moet 
wealthy substitute it for sugar in preserving fruits. 
Tt ia customary to take the hive every year, and 
the end of September or beginning of October is 
found the best season for this operation, a little 
time still remaining for the bees to add to tho 
gortion left for their support during fire months. 
The bee of Kaabii i almost, domict a; is aditle 
smaller than that uf Enrope, ali 
{han the domesticated beo of ‘Kamaon and of 
Gathwal. Occasionally the honey mado by the 
Bhoura bee of Garhwal is intoxicating. The 
Bhoura is compelled to take a more extensive 
range, and, in the scarcity of food during the 
short summer, to be leas select in regard to its 

juality. 

‘Mtye bees at the marble rocks of the Nerbadda 
the Apis doranta, and are said to be easily 
irritated from March’ to July, On one occasion 
they attacked an Englishman, Mr. Biddinaton, 
and in trying to escape them'be wos drowned. 
Captain Forsyth mentions (p, 40) that ono of his 
bnggage ponies was stung to death. Writin: 

from Colombo, Ceylon, Mr. Benton says he h 

soon two native races of bucs (here, and the comb 
of a third, One is stingless, bat worthless, One 
race in Apis Indice, anid the other Apis doran, 
‘The Intter is certainly a wonderful bee; builds 
in the open air, on branches, often making combs 
six feet long; and thirty natives have each taken 
aload of honey from the same tree. Writing from 
Java, he had geen two of its eombe. were 
three feet by three and a half feet, and were one 
and a half inches thick when the brood was reared, 
and had about twenty cells to the aquare 

Rees ia Abyssinia build their combs in the 
trnk of the baobab, and the honey is deemed of 
superior flavour. 

In Ceylon, bees are all wild. ‘They collect largely 
from the netho, Their nests bang from the boughs 
of the trees, and a man ascends with a lighted 
torch of green leaves, which creates a dense smoke, 
and he smokes off the swarm from the comb, which 
isa beautiful circular mass of honey snd wax, 
generally about eighteen inches in diameter and 
six inches thick. ‘The bee-hunter being provided 
‘with vessels formed from the rind of the gourd, 
attached to ropes, now cuts up the comb and fills 
his chattics, lowering them down to his companions 
helow. When the flowers of the nelho fade, the 
‘bees leave the district. 

A small bee called ‘hei-ying-koee, or ‘fly 
bee,’ is found in the valley of Sianniga. The 
honey is excellent. Another species, very large, 
forms ita nest in the ground, and is dangerous 
to the unwary traveller. Instances have occurred 
of individusls having fallen into theso nests, 
and having been stang to death. The Muonipuri, 
when they come upon a bee of this species, catch 
it, and, having sttsched a thread to his body, 
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let it Toose. By means of the thread its flight ia 
observed, and it oan be followed to tho nest. " The 
spot is marked, and fire having been procured, tho 
‘bees, otherwise so formidable, are casity destroyed, 
and the comb filled with the young obtained. 
Another and Jorger bee of Munnipore forms ita 
neat dependent from the bravch of a tree, or under 
theshelter of a wall, the nest being of a most beauti- 
fol substance rosebling marbled paper. 

the Indiau Archipelago suspends ita 
nest from a branch of a tree, in which position 
they may be seen forming masses of considerable 
bulk. Certain trees hecome favourites, and are 
sclocted by the bees year after year for many 
gencrations, although often disturbed by the taking 
‘of their nests, In Borneo those trees become 
private property among the eastern tribes, and nro 
handed down from father to son. Bees are hived 
in Borneo, and beeswax is sold at £5, 10a. to £7, 
10s, per 188-1-3 Ibs, 


The Chinese keep off becs by a few dry stems 
and leaves of a species of artomisia, which grows 
wild on the hilis, and which is largely used alo 
to drive the mosquito out of the dwellings of tho 
‘This plant is cut early in summer, sun- 
then twisted into bands, and it is ready for 
use. " At the commencement of the 0} n, one 
end of the substance is ignited, and Kept burning 
slowly as the work gocs on. The bees hover 
bout, but apparently, quite incapable of doing 
the slightest injury.— Fortune's Itesidence ; Moor- 
crofts Paka PCa 5 ecards if a Govern- 
ment of India, F.D., pp. 32-3; Baker's Rifle, 
B0L-6% Indian Piet. Hes 

BEEBEE ot Bibi. Mio. Any Jady, w la 
the Mahomedan races, Beebeo Fatima, daughter 
of Mahomed, was wife of Ali. Soo Begum. 

BEEBEE of Cannanore is the roler of thit 
neighbourhood, and exercises authority over three 
of the islands’ of the Laccadives, all of which 
formerly belonged to her ancestors, ‘The Becbes 
is a Mopln Matomedan, and the senior female 
member of the family takes the title and position, 
It in related that in some former timo a party of 
Mopla merchants came upon a numbor of Nair 
women while bathing, who hastily suatched up 
their clothes and ran off, bat the apparel of one 
young woman was accidentally carried away, and 
‘as abe could not quit the water, a Mopla gave her 
a cloth to cover herself, which is equivalent to 
being her husband, and thoy were married. The 
girl was the only meraber of a rich house, and the 
Cherical raja bestowed on her a tract of country, 
with the arrangement that it should be held with 
the title of Beebeo by females only. 

BEE, CARPENTER, aname given to a hymen- 
gpterous insect, the Xylocopa tenuiscapa of 
Westwood (X. latipes, Drury), which porforates 

beams of tinbor, as aleo trees, by borin 
holes through them. On one occasion, at Kurnool 
in the Coded Districa, one of them was teen to 
Kil a sparrow by a single thrust of its sting, Any 
Meade within dhe Precincts of thir nesta thetantly 
becomes an object of suspicion and attack, and as 
the unlneky sparrow was flying towards the corner 
Gf the hospital, the bee ascailed ft, eeeuck it with 
ita sting, and the bird feil dead. “On raising tho 
skin from the bone, a small reddened spot on the 
temporal part of the skull indicated the point at 
‘which the sting had enteral. 

BEEDUL. Bene. Bauhinia purpurea, 











BEE EATER. 


BEE EATER, sevaral species of birds of the 
genera Merops and Nyctiornis. 

‘BEE-EW. Buea. A very abundavt timber 
of Tenasserim, not identical with Thee-bew-tha. 
Ita maximum girth ia $ cubits, and length 22 feet. 
‘Whon sensoned it inks in water. It is a very 
hard strong wood Loe in roo milla, whero gre 
strongth and durability are indispensably required ; 
Frootimended for handles of tod Dance: 

BEEF. 

» Onrs, 


Ninf 
Hind'ats Gen. | Came dibue, . . 
‘The flesh of the bull, bullock, or cow is in use 
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yards one foot. This makes the contenta 8200 
‘English yards, very nearly two-thirds of an Eng- 
But the gn tsed in land measure 4x 
more than twenty-eight inches, which 
the boogah to about half am aare—Mai- 
p. 35; Elliot, Supp. Gloe. 
pp. 58, 54. See Khiraj; Weights and Measures. 
'BEEGHOTO, a tract of country occupied by 
the Ahir and the Chanhan Rajput. It includes 
Rewapee, Bawul, Kanon, Patody, Kot Kasim, 
and part of the Baraitch jaghlr, 
BEEJARA SULA. Sansx, Cashew-nut 
BEEL-JHUN-JHUN. Bno. i 





amongst Mabomedans and non-Aryans and Chris- usa. 


tians in India, The flesh of cattle that have died 
js largely uscd by the Burmese, and by all the 
shoemaker and Pariah races. Beef is never eaten 
by any of the Hindu accta; many never even pro- 
nounce the word, though in the time of the Vedas 
the Gao-medha or sacrifice of the cow was common. 
Mena authorizes the consumption of animal food 
at all seneons, with the slight restriction of first 
offering a bit of it to the gods, or manes, or guests. 
Hence, also, Goghna, or cow-killer, became the term 
jn uae to designate a guest; and be names ai 

other animals all quadrupeds, the camel excepted, 
that have but one row of tecth. 

Surabhi, in Hinda mythology, is a celebrated 
cow, obtainetl, with other of the fourteen products, 
at the churning of the occan; and daughter of 
Surabhi is a cominon expression to designate « 
cow. In Valmiki’s preparation for the reception 
of Vasiehte described in the Uttara-rame-charitra, 
Bhandayana says : 

xy, know you not 


‘why, 
‘The Vedas, which ensbring our law, 
‘Direst the householder shall offer those 
‘Who in the law are skilled, the honeyed meat, 
Aud wish it flesh of ox, 02 calf, or gost 2” 

The Vana-Parva of the Maliabbarata mentions 
‘buffalo flesh os openly sold in the market. 

BEEF-WOOD, from the Casuming muricata, 1 
hard, close- grained, reddish wood, variegated 
with’dark and whitish atroaka. It is chiefly used 
in England in forming borders to work in which 
the larger woods arc employed. It is procured 
from N. 8. Wales, and is imported into the United 
Btatcs in considerable quantities, for various 

arposes where a hard, cary wood is required ; the 
Frenusserim const enn furnish almost any quantity 
of thia timber, which is very little used there. 
Roxburgh says it reacinbles toon in appearance. 
‘The Burmese call it by the sume name as the 
pine.—-Fauliner ; Mason, 

BEEGAH or Bigha, » land meagare in use in 
India, but varying in length. In Northern India 
it is 3025 square yards, or fiye-eighths of an acre, 
In Bengal. 1000 aquare yards, or little more than 
one-third of an acre. ‘There is a kuch-ha and a 
puckha beegab, the former one-third or one-fourth 
Of the latter. The following are some of the local 
Deogahs in avery 100 acres 
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The smallest beegah, says Sir John Malcolm, 
may perhaps be computed at one-third, and the 
largest nb two-thirds, of an sere. The’ common 

ia in eixty guz equare, which, 
taklig the gur at thirty-two laches, b fifty tres 


BEEMAG, a tributary to the Kistna river, It 
risea in lat. 19° 5’N., long, 78° 99’ E.,in the table- 
land of the district of Poona, 3090 feet above tho 
sea, and rans SE. into the Kistna, length 510 
miles. It receives the Goor, 100; Neera, 120; 
eens, 170; Tandoor, 85 miles, “Abont 39,000 
square miles drained.’ At Coreygaum, where it 
is enclosed by trap hanks, it rung with great vio- 
lence im the rains. Before it joins the it 
rans through the stratified, fossiliferous rocks of 
the centre of the Peninsula. 

BEEMBOO, Bea. Coosinia Indica, 

BEEN or Ving, a sort of sitar, bat having 
two dried hollow pumpkins (Cucurbita melopepo, 
Willde) fixed to the end of it, with five or seven 
steel strings; described by Sir William Jones in 
the Asiatic Researches. 

BEENA, a form of polyandric marriage in 
Ceylon, in’ which tho wife continnes to reside 
with her brothors, and her husband takes up his 
OORER Guw. A berry growing in Sind, which 

xD. ing in Sind, whic 
is pousded, mized with water, and parched in 
pote, and used as a substitute for gran. 

BEER, a fermented liquor made from the malt 
of barley, and flavoured with hops, At nearly all 
periods ‘in the world's history, aud among near! 
All nations, the art of making’ « fermented driok 
from some kind of grain appears, to have beon 
known ; but of all the cereals, barley is the best 
adapted to the making of beer,’ Beer used in India 
is mostly itm from Great Britain, in hogs- 
heads and in bottles. Captain Ouchterlony, about 
, 1850, established an experimental brewery in the 
| Neilgherry hills. It is still brewed there, also at 
Bangolore, Simla, Kustowlec, and other places, 
and used extensively by the local residents, who, 
apart from the difference of price, prefer it to 
English-brewed ale. The nativea of India only 
sparingly drink the British beers, but ali the hiil 
races brew beers for themselves. In the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, about 5U gallons per head 
Ber sunam are consurned, The Kalthyoa pre 

roo from rice ; it resembles amall beer. The 
Lepcha, Lushai, and Naga have a similar beer. ‘The 
Barman on-gee is a beer which the Khyen and 
Karen also use. ‘The Naga also prepare moad 
from rice; and the Khamti and Singpho of the 
Hokong valley distil a spirit called Sahu.—Tom, 
Un. Rev. ; Ind. Daily News. See Ale, 
ot Beorea, | Hm.» Pan-ba-boera, A 
small packet folded upto contain apices, 
cateclia, calcined shell-timo, and pleoas of tke nnaot 
or betel-nut.—Tod's Rajasthan, i. pp. 827, 413. 
BEERA. Bexe. ins rosea, 


BEERSHEBA is 20 south of Hebron. 
‘Ita name means ‘the well of an oath, or the well 
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of seven,’ because here Abrabam made an allisnee 
with Abimelech, king of Gerar, and gave him 
seven ewo-lamba in token of that covenant to 
which they had eworn (Gen. xxi. 28). A Roman 

warrigon was here in the time of Eusebias and 

jerome. The limits of the Holy Land are often 
esprsed in Boripture by the term «from Dan to 
Beersheha,’ the former being the northern, the 
initer the southera, extremity of the land. 

BEERTIA. Beng. Panicum Italicum. 

BEER-ue-SOMAL, country of the Somali to 
the south of Cape Guardafui. 

BEESHA ELEGANTISSIMA, Lasskar. A 
tall, slender baraboo of the mountain of Java, up 
to 4000 feet.—V. Mueller. 

Beesha Rhcedii, Kunth, 

Bambusa beoolft Roxb. 
Melooanna bamusoides, Spreng. 
>» Bheedti, Stend, 
DuhBens, .”. . BENG, | Pagetata, +. Raxnon 
Bevsha, + + MALEAL 

‘A bamboo growing in the peninsula of India, 
Bengal, and Chittagong. 

Boesha stridula, Afoon, The Ochlandra stri- 
duln, Tiav., is very common about the low country 
‘un tho south of Ceylon, at Baclagam, and elsewhere, 
called Batta; the leaves nako an excellent thatch: 

Reosha Travancoria, edd. The Iral of the 
Tamil people. ‘hia magnificent species of ele~ 
phant grase is abondant on the 
and Tinnevelly mountains, at 3000 to 5500 feet 
elevation, where it covers many miles of the range, 
often to the entire exclusion of sll other vegeta- 
tion; in open mountain tracts it generally only 

‘ows from 6 to 8 feet in height, but is close and 

impenetrable, elephants even not attempting to get 

ben ity ine fe reer aud pe outal nt it 
grown feet high, and is much more straggling. 
—Rorhs ii. p. 197; The, Zeyl. yp. 376; Beddome, 
Fi, Sylv, p. 234. 

BEESWA: 
Moin ; Peels mom,.. Hrxp, | Ten Mazhacu, . . Tas, 
Lilin,’ os ..” Manay. | Myoum, . 2 Trt, 

Rocawax is more or less yellow, and has an odowr 
of honey; it is brought into the market, after 
allowing the honey to drain from the honeycomb, 
and ther. boiling the combs in water, frequently 
stirring to provent buraing, The wax thus 
obtained is melted a second or a third time, and 
pressod through hair baga of increasing fineness, 
allowing the molten substance to drop into cold 
water to firm it and prevent eticking. Another 
Process, however, is to put the combs into a 
With water and nitric acid, one quart of the former 
to one ounce of the latter, and after boiling it 
allow them to cool; the pure wax floats on the 
surface, and two layers of regs settle, the inferior 
oue being almost worthless. Wax is sometimes 
adulterated by peasemeal. Beeswax is exported 
from India, In the Iudian Archipelago the natives 
collect the wax from the nesta in the 
disregarding the honey, which is little in quantity, 
pnd Worthless," The islands of Timor avd Timor 
faut afford ‘becswax in sufficient quantity to 

orm an important article of export. 
erable article of exportation from the islands 
of the Archipelago, chiefly the wilder part of 

mt, where the consumption is emall. In the 














eastern parts of China, where the of the 
tallow tree (Stillingia sebifera), and ‘and hog’s 
tallow in tho south ave uscd 2 the menufsctare 


3. Travancore the 


It is a con-* 


BEETLE, 


candles, wax is only employed to incase the tallow 
or lard, which, from Sehnege of the climate and its 
unolarified condition, never becowes bard. About 
180 tons are annually taken to Britain from Africa, 
Awerica, and India, and sold at £5 10 £7 the cwt. 
Beeswax and camphor are exported largely from 
Bintulu and Screkie, at which towns these com- 
modities are collected by the Mahomedana.— 
Morrison; Crawfurd; Lou's Sarawak; Pool 
Statistics; Balfour's Commercial Products. 
BEETLE, the Chargolof the Hebrews, Bectlesbe- 
long to the Coleopters class of insects ; they are very 
numerous in tropical India. The blistering beetles of 
India are species of Mylabris ; their market value in 
Britain is low, only 5s. 8d. the pound. The largest 
beetles are only found within the tropica, thoze of 
Eastern Archipelago being the largest of all, 
Mr. Wallace in eight yoars collected about a 
thousand species there. The Longicorna, straugely 
mottled, spotted and rugose, abound where timber 
tres bave been recently felled; their antenna are 
sometimes excessively long and graceful. The 
fmoily Buprestidew generally rest on the mid- 
rib of @ leaf,and the naturalist often lesitates 
before picking them off, so closely do they re- 
semble pieces of bird's dung. Many of the family 
Cureulionide have the wing-cases and other ex- 
ternal parts 80 orcomively , that they cannot 
be pinned without first drilling’ hole to receive 
pin. beetle is the name given in Tudia 
to the dung-fveding Lamellicorn beoties. They 
roll up pieces of oxerementitious matter into the 
form of balls, in which they enclose their eggs, 
and the bulls serve for the food of their young. 
The balls are sometimes one or two inches in 
diameter, and the beetles stand ou their fore feet, 
hesd down, and postin froin behind with their 
hind Joga, ‘ro them along and lodge them in 
deep holes. One of these, the <Atcuchus sacer, 
waa revered by the ancient Egyptians as one of 
their sacred animals; and its image, carved in 
stone or metal, has frequently been found rolled 
up in tho Egyptian mummies. The Neorophori, or 
sexton becties, enter the bodies of small animals 
to lay their eggs in them. They burrow under- 
nenth the creature and let it sink into the earth, 
They bury horeo aud cow dung similarly. The 
Anthribid family also are very abundant in the 
Eastern Archipelago. They rival the Longicorn 
beetles in the immense length of their clegant 
autenoe. The Eupholi of the Papuan islands 
and the Pachyrhynohi of tho Philippines pro 
yeritable living jewels, golden and green, with 
Buprestidae, long-horned Authribide ; numerous 
Cureutio, queer-shaped Brenthide ; velvety brown. 
or stecl‘Slae Cleride ; the yellow or whitish- 
coloured Elater or click beetle, and brilliant, 
metallic and Jeaf-hunting Carbide. The Copridie 
and Dynastide: correspond to the dung bestles ; 
some of them are of great size, with immense 
horn-like protaberances on the bead and thorax 
of tho males, and combined with their polished or 
rogose metallic colours, render them perhaps the 
most conspicuous of all the beetle tribe. Musk 
heetles of many sorts, scarlet Telephori, countless 
Chrysomela, Hispa, and Coccinella, with strange 
‘Heteromere and grand Prionide: and Lamtidee 
Indian is an article of commerce. It 
consists of the beantifal wing-cases or elyire of the 
i of the Coleoptera. They ar of a 














‘one 
ge PcBieat motaibe green colon, snd sro imported 
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BEE EATER, 


BEE EATER, soveral species of binds of the 
genera Merops aud Nyctiornis, 

BEE-EW, Bow. A very sbundsnt timber 
of Tenasserim, not identical with Thee-bew-tha. 
Ite maximum girth ia 3 cubits, and length 22 Feet. 
When sessoned it sinks io water tis « very 
hard, strong wood ; in rice mills, w! great 
strongth and durability are indispensably requiced ; 
recommended for bacdlen of toola Dance 


BEEF. ae 
Joh, . we Gosht; Gai a 
ed ch, ae oe Carne a bas bios In 
TTho flesh of the bull, bullock, or cow is in, use 








BEERSHEBA. 


on fot This makes the contents $200 
ie very nearly two-thirds of an Eng~ 
Yish sere. Bue he gor teed ga land menmure te 
often not more than twenty-eight inches, which 
redaces the beegah to about half an acre—-Mal- 
cole's Central Indi, ip. 85.3 Eto, Sopp. Glos 
PP. 58, 54. Boo Khiraj; Weights and Measures. 
BEEGHOTO, a tmet of country occupied by 
the Ahir and the Chauhan Rajput. Tt indadea 
‘Bawul, Kanon, Patody, Kot Kasim, 

‘and part of the Baraitch jaghir. 
BEEJARA SULA. Sanex, Cashew-nat 
BEEL-JHUN-JHUN. Hne. Crotalaria re- 





amongst Mahomedans and non-Aryans and Chris. tusa 


Hans in India. The flesh of cattle that have died 
is largely used by the Burmese, and by all the 
shoemaker and Pariah races. Beef is never eaten 
by any of the Hinda eects; many never ever 
nounce the word, though in the time of the Vedas 
the Gno-modha or sacrifice of the cow waa common. 
Menu authorizes the consumption of animal food 
‘at all seasons, with the slight restriction of firet 
offering a bit of it to the gods, or manes, or gaesta. 
lence, alco, Goghna, or cow-killer, became the term 
‘in use to designate a guest; and he names amongst 
othor animals ail quadrapeds, tho camel excepted, 
‘that have but one row of teetb. 

Surabhi, in Hindn mythology, ia a celebrated 
cow, abtained, with other of the fourteen products, 
at the chuming of the occan; and daughter of 


Surabbi is a common oxpression to designate a | the Asiatic 


ow. tn Valais preparation for tho reception 
of Vasiahta described in the Uttara-rama-charitra, 
Bhandayana says: 
"Why, know you not 

‘Tho Vedas, which enshrine our Jaw, 

Direst the hourcholder shall offer thore 

‘Who in the law are skilled, the honeyed meat, 

And wish it fesh of ox, or calf, or goat?” 

Tho Vana-Parva of tho Nahabharita mentions 
buffalo flesh as openly sold in the market, 

BEBF-WOOD, from the Casuarina muricata, a 
hard, close - gained, reddish wood, varie 
with dark and whitish streaks. It is chicdly used 
‘in England in forming borders to work in which 
the larger woods are cuployed. It is procured 
from N. 8. Walos, and is imported into the United 
States in considerable quantities, for various 

irposes where a bard, lacy wood is required; the 
Fentarerima const eau furnish almost any quantity 
of thia timber, which is re Tittle tet there. 
Roxburgh says it reeembles toon in appearance. 
The Burmese call it by the sumo name as the 
pine. —Fauikner ; Mason, 

BEEGAH or Bighs, a land meaturo in use in 
India, but varying in Tength. In Northern India 
it is 8025 aquare yards, or five-cighths of an acre. 
Tn Bengal, 1000 square yarils, or little moro than 
one-third of au acre. There is o kuch-ha and a 
‘puckha, beegab, the former one-third or one-fourth 
of the latter. The following aro aome of the local 
‘beeguhs in every 100 acres -— 








‘Farrakbabed, . 175120  Azimgurh, Ghasi- 
Gorakhpur, . . 192°197 per: . . . 168 
Allababed, Azim. ijuore, . | 15719 
wuh,.. 177° 515 Upper Dowy 
cache), . 582° 3 


"The smallest beogah, . 
say pethapa be computed at one-third, and the 
fargest fe ore thins, of an acre. The common 

in Central India is sixty gus square, which, 
me the guz at thirt; tye hence ‘fifty-three 


BEEMAG, a tributary to the Kistna river. Tt 
rises in lat. 19° 5'N., long. 78°88" E., in the table- 
land of the district of Poona, 8090 feet above the 
sea, and runa §.E. into the Kistna, length 510 
miles. It receives the Goor, 100; ‘Neera, 120; 
Seena, 170; Tandoor, 85 miles, About 29,006 

ware miles drained.’ At Coreygaum, where it 
is enclosod hy trap banks, it runs with great vio- 
lence in the rains. Before it joine the Kistoa, it, 
rons through the stratified, fossiliferous rocks of 
the centre of the Peninsula. 

BEEMBOO. Bena. Coccinia Indica. 

BEEN or Vina, a sort of sitar, but having 
two dried bollow pampkine (Cucurbita melopepo, 
Willde) fixed to the end of it, with five or seven 
steel strings; described by Sir William Jones in 


wrohes. 

BEENA, @ form of polyandric marriage in 
Ceylon, in’ which the wife continues to reside 
with her brothers, and her husband takes up his 
Jot with her, 

BEER, Srxp, A berry growing in Sind, which 
ia pounded, mixed with water, and parched in 
pote, and used asa substituto for gram, 

BEER, f fermented liquor made from the malt 
af barley, and flavoured with bops. At nearly all 














+ perioda in the world’s history, and among neal 


all nations, the art of making’ a fermented drio 
from some kind of grain appears to have been 
known ; but of all tho cereals, barley in the beat 
adapted to the making of beer.’ Beer used in India 
is mostly imported from Great Britain, in hoge- 
hieads and in bottles. Captain Ouchterlony, about 
1850, established an experimental brewery in the 
Neilgherry hill It is still brewed there, alao at 
Bangalora, Simla, Kussowleo, and otber places, 
‘and usol extensively by the local residente, who, 
from the difierence of price, prefer’ it to 
English-brewed ale. The natives of India only 
sparingly drink the British beers, but all the hill 
races brow beers for themselves,’ In the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, about 50 gallons per head 

unum are consumed. ‘The Kakbyen 

from rice ; it resembles mall beer, ‘The 
Lepeha, Lushai, and Nagu have a similar beer. The 
Barman con-gee is a beer which the Khyen and 
Karen also use. ‘The Naga aleo prepare moad 
from rice; and the Khamfi and Singpho of the 








Hukong distit a spirit called Sabu.—Tom, 
Un, Rev.; Ind, Daily News. Seo Ale. 
BEERA or Hirp,, Pan-ka-beera, A 


small packet of betel leaf folded up to contain pices, 

eatechu, calcined shell-lime, and pieces of the areca 

or ee nee, Rajasthas im, 1. pp. S27, 418. 
Totes. 


BEERA. Bene. 
BEERSHEBA is 20 miles south of Hebron. 
Tts name menns ‘the well of an oath, of the well 
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BEERTIA. 


of seven,’ becanse here Abralam mad an alliance 
with Abimelech, king of Gerar. and geve him 
seven ewo-lambs in token of that covenant to 
which they had sworn (Gen. xxi. 28). A Roman 

artison was here in the time of Eusebius and 
Seromo. ‘The limita of the Holy Land are often 
expressed in Seripture by the terms ‘from Dan to 
Beersheba,’ the former being the northern, the 
latter the southero, extremity of the Jand. 

BEERTIA, Beno. Panicum Italicam, 

BEER-us-SOMAL, country of the Somali to 
the south of Cape Gaardafui, 

BEESHA ELEGANTISSIMA. Hasskarl, A 
tall, slender bamboo of the mountaina of Java, up 
+0 4000 feet. 7, Mueller. 

Boesha Rheedii, Kunth, 

Bambusa baccifora, Roxb, 





‘Melocanna bamusoides, Spreng. 
en Rheodih Send 
Rish-Bans, .”. . Ben. | Pagu-tutlu, . . Raxuor, 
Beal, MALEAu 





A bamboo growing in the peninsula of India, 
Bengal, and Chittagong. 

Beesha stridula, Moov. The Ochlandra stri- 
dula, 7%w., is very common about the low country 
in the south of Ceylon, at Badagam, and elsewhere, 
calied Batta; the leaves make an excellent thatch. 

Beesha Travanc edd, The Irul of the 
Tamil people, This magnificent species of ele- 
phant ‘grass is abundant on the S. Travancore 
and Tionevelly mountains, at 3000 to 5500 feet 
elevation, where it covers many miles of the range, 
often to’ the entire exclusion of all other vegeta~ 
tion ; in open mountain tracts it generally only 
srows froin 6 to 8 feet in height, but ia close and 
impenetrable, elephants even not atteapting to get 
throngh it; ‘inside sholas and their outskirts it 
grows to 15 feet high, and is much more straggling, 
—Rozh. ii, p. 197; Lhw. Zeyl. p. 376; Beddone, 














Fl, Sylv. p. 234. 
BEESWAX. 

Mom ; Peol mom,. Finn. Ten Mazhacu, . Tam, 

iin’... Matay, Mynum, 2. s+ TEt 


Beoswax is more or less yellow, and has an odour 
of honey ; it, is brought into the market, after 
allowing the honey to drain from the honeycomb, 
and then boiling the combs in water, frequently 
stirring to prevent burning. The wax thus 
obtained is melted a second or a third time, and 
pressed through hair bags of increasing finenes, 
allowing the molten substance to drop into cold 
water to firm it and prevent sticking. Another 
Process, however, ig to put the combs into a pot 
‘with water and nitrio acid, one quart of tho former 
to one ounce of the Satter, and after boiling it 
allow them to cool; the pure wax floats on the 
snrface, and two layera of dregs settle, the inferior 
one being almost worthless Wax is 
adulterated by peasemeal. Beeswax is 
from India, Tn the Iudian Archipelago the natives 
Collect the wax from the nests in the forests, 
disregarding the honey, which is little in quantity, 





4nd worthless, The islands of Timor and Timor regose 


fant afford beeswax in sufficient quantity to 

form an important article of expart It is a con- 

Slersbo, article of exportation from the island 
e Archipalago, chiefly the wilder 

thom, ‘where the ammpton is email, Ta the 


ss 
eastern parts of China, cae ‘th iuot of the 
tallow tree (Bitilingia sebifera), and beet and hog’s 


tallow in the south, are used in the manufactare of 


BEETLE. 


candles, wax is only exaployed to incase the tallow 
or lard, which, from the heat of the climate and ite 
‘unclarified condition, never becomes hard. About 
130 tons are annually taken to Britain from Africa, 
America, and India, and sold at £5 to £7 the ewt. 
Beeswax and camphor are exported largely from 
Bintulu sud Serekie, at which towns these com- 
modities ure. oollested by the Mahomedana— 
Morrison; Crawfurd; Low's Sarawak; Poole's 
Statistics; Balfour's Commercia! Products, 
BEETLE, the Chargolof the Hebrews, Bectlesbe- 
long to the Coleoptera class of insects ; they are very 
numerous in tropical India. The blisturing beetles of 
Todia sro speties of Mylabris ; their market value in 
Britain is , only 58. 8d. the pound, The largest, 
bectles are ouly fuund within the tropics, those of 
the Eastern Archipelago being the langest of all, 
Mr. Wallace in eight years collected about a 
thousand species there. ‘The Longicorna, strangely 
mottled, epotted and ragose, abound where timber 
trees have been recently felled ; their autennee are 
sometimes excessively ‘long and The 
family Bupreatide generlly rest on the mid- 
rib of a leaf,and the naturalist often hesitates 
before picking them off, 60 closely do they re- 
sembly pieces of bird's dung, Many of the family 
Careulionidze heve the wing-cases and other ex~ 
ternal parts so excessively hard, that they eannot 
be pinned without fret dvilling’ a hole to receive 
the pin, Dung-beetle is tho namo given in Indin 
to. the dung-fcding Lamellicora beetles, ‘They 
roll up plecas of excrementtions mater into tho 
form of balls, in which they enclose their eggs, 
fn the nll serve for che focel of thelr young, 
‘The balls are sometimes one or two inches 
diameter, and the beetles stand on their fore fuet, 
head down, and pushing from behind with their 
hind legs, ‘roll them along and lodge them in 
deep hole. One of these, the Atoachus sacer, 
was revered by the ancient Egyptians ua one of 
their eacrod abimals; and its image, carved fu 
stone or metal, bas froquoutly been found rolled 
up in the Egyptinn mummies. The Necrophori, or 
sexton beeties, enter the bodice of smanll animals 
to lay their eggs in them. They burrow under- 
neath the creature end let it sink into the oarth 
‘They bury horse and cow dung similarly. The 
Authribide fanily also are very abundant in the 
Eastern Archipelago. They rival the Longioorn 
beetles in the immense length of their clogant 
autenue. The Eupholi of the Papuan islands 
and the Pacbyrhynebi of the Philippines are 
veritable living jewels, golden and green, with 
Buprestide, long-horned Anthribide: ; numerous 
Curoulio, queer-shaped Brenthide ; velvety brown, 
or steel-blue Cleridm; the ycllow or whitish- 
coloured Elater or click bectic, and brilliant, 
metallic and leaf-hunting Carabide. The Copridss 








and Dynastide 1d ta the dung beetles ; 
some of them are of great size, with immense 
horn-like protuberances on the bead and thorax 


of the alla, and combined with their polished or 
‘metallic colours, render them perhaps the 
most Z foun of ail the beetle ‘vibe. Musk 
‘pestles of many sorts, countleas 
Chrysomela, Hispa, and 
Heteromerss rr Ot 
Tndian Beetles, is an article of commerce. It 
consists of the beautifal wing-ceses or elytne of the 
is, one of the Coleoptera. They are of a 
‘iliiant metallic green colour, and are imported 





“Bll 


BEET-ROOT. 


into Britain principally from Calcutta, a8 ome- 
ments of kbuskhus fang, beskets, ete., and on 
muslics to enrich the embroidery. The beetles’ 
wings in Akyab are called Chenk Poorie snd 
Thungon Poorie.— Wallace, Trop. p. 94; Hooker, 
Him, Journ. ; Hart. 
BEET-ROOT, Beta vulgaris. 
Bette rave, Botte rouge, FR. 








tole, 





Barba-bis 
‘Rothe rube, Mangold,Gen. | Acelga, 
Muli, . . . . . Hiyp. 
This important plant belongs to tho natural 





order Chenopodiaces, which also includes spinach, 
orach, mercury, goose-foot. ete. Beet, under ite 
German name of Mangel-wurzel, has afforded a 
new source of sugar. White Sicilian beet is mainly 
used for aalada, spinage. i 
Beet Sugar, from a variety of beet-root, is 
now almost exclusively consumed in Austria, Bel- 
gina, France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, and 
Inegely in Britain. In Middle Europe, the average 
yield is 14 tons of sugar beet to the acre, and 14 
owt, of raw sugar. Imperial beet yields 10 to 20 
por cent. sugar, identical with that from sugar- 
cano. A deeply-stinred drained soi), rich in 
lime, brings the saccharine variety of beet to the 
greatest perfection, In middle Europe, in 1860, 
about one-sixth of all the arable land was devoted 
to beet. Gormany ia credited with being likely to 
produce 510,000 tons ; France with 435,000 tons ; 
Austria und Hungary, 415,000 tons; Russia and 
Poland, a crop of 240,000 tons; other and smaller 
countries, 100,000 tons; and this will bring the 
total up to 1,700,000 tons.—Grocer; von 


fueller. 

BEG. Tons. A great sono, a ford; ia End, 
‘an appellation of ali Mahomedans of Moghal, 
Turk, wud Porsian descent. It appears as Bey 
and Bai, and in the feminine as Begum. vIn 
Turkey ond Torkish Arabia, Ya Bei! ‘O my 
lord,’ ie prefaced to every sentence. The Sham- 
mat’ Arabe pronounce the word Beg, whieh the 
Constantinopolitans soften into Bey. Iu Chinese 
‘Tartary the Dzassaks receive pay and gifts and 
send tribute annually by Begs, who proceed to 
Pekin according to rollater, a0 that the whole 


sball have one tour in six yeare. These travel 
at the State's ae, the weight of baggage 
carried for them being regulated by their rank, 


hereditary or fortaitous, The same order of 
attendance at Pekin and the huuting caps is 
observed by the Kalkas, Alashan, and tribes of 
the Edsinel, and by those of Koko-Nor,—Zayard's 
Wineceh, i. p. 106. 
EGADA. Ter. Nauclea purpurea, Rozl.; 
Anthocephalus Indicus, Rich. 
EGAMI. Hixp. ‘A good quality of rice. 
BE-GAR. Hisp. In India, forced labour for 
tho repair of roads, tanks, forts barracks, and for 
earryin .” Begati, x person so compelled 
fo lcbos. he labourers ore usually non-Atyaue, 
Pariahs, and tanners. The last vestige of it, as 
exercised by the Government of India, was in the 
formation of the road leading through the Hima- 
Jaya mountains to Tibet. 
EGATI KANDA. Tet. Amberboa Indica. 
BEG-BANAFSHA. Hrxp. Root of a amail 
plant ‘brought from Debli, used a6 a perfame in 
smedicine, and iu compounding perfumes. See Bekb. 
'BEGBIE, Major-General Peter James, an officer 
of the Madras Artillery. He arrived in India on 
1822, and served in the first Bur- 





BEGGARS. 


meso war, and in tho Nanping expedi 
translated Becker's Art of bringing Home Arti 
into sation, De, Brack's Cavalry Outposts, Migout 
‘and Berger's Essay on Gun Carriages, and he 
‘Krelery. 





compiled the Services of the Madras 
BEGGARS, from poverty and under 
‘sre mmmerous throughout British India, 
edan Fakir, the Hindu Bairagi, 


‘asi, Gosai, Jogi, Satani, Jangam, Dasari, 
Budi baclie Gontdize Dobe, Pesamenakbeld 
or Hale-makkala, Kalawar, Picbiganta, Mylari, 


Korna, Viramusti. 

‘Tho Satani Hindu sect bave several subdivisions; 
a few of their number are engaged in tillage. 

‘The Sangam, pelesta of the Lingset, wear tho 
Tingam and a of Rudraksha beads; they 
do Dot perait any one but a wearer of the lingam 
to them ; they amear their bodies with the 
ashes of cow-dung. They are permitted to marry. 
‘The Dasari (dasa, servant of the deity) arc 

Vaishnava devotecs; in Mysore they aro said to 
be a very bigoted and dissolute set of fanatics, 
‘The Budu-budike are woishippers of Hauuman, 
the moukey-god: they pretend to consul birds 
and reptiles, and tl em predict fu 
events.” They are of Matratin origin, a9 also are 
| the Gondaliga musician worshippers of Durga, 
who, af marriages, sing, and play musical instru: 
men 
‘The Panasu-makkala or Hale-makkalu are a 
class or caste of mendicanta, who only acoept 
cbarity from their own caste. " Their chief locality 
ia a village in one af the Bangaloro talags, from 
‘which once a year they go thelr rounds to collect 
money in their beat. 
‘The Komati, or Vaisya trading community, have 
a Hale-makkuln called Kanchala Viraraj’ they 
‘wear red clothes, and a breastplate with a like- 
ness of Vira-bhadra. They receive one fanan 
anual from each Kounai, and foes on marriages 

‘The Kurubarn or shepherd, the Agasa or washer 
man, the Biva-charu, Ganda gollcra ryota, who 
wear the lingam, the, Gangdigaru Ukaliga, the 
ordinary farmers in Mysore, and the leather- 
working Madigara, have each their own Hal 
makkalu, ‘The Komsti Hale-makkalu owe their 
origin to a sacrifice in the month Phalguna 





of the Prabhava 2628 after the Kaliyuga, 
when all the household of Kusuma Chetti, to avoid 
giving their daughter in marriage to king Vishnu 


Vardhana of isjamahendrspara, burned. them- 
selyes, Malla, their servant, followed their example, 
and his descendants are the Hele-makkalu of the 
Komati. 


Beggars of India mostly belong to sects of 
religionists,—Hindu, Buddhist,and Mahomedan,— 
who throw themselyes on the charity of the world, 
to show their trust in God. 

‘The Babu-daka begs his bread from door to door. 

Dori wala, of the Panjab, stretches a rope in 
front of range of shops, and will not quit the 
place till retieved. 

‘Taswa-wals, of the Panjab, ties a leathern strap 
round his neck, as if to strangle himself, and hies 

fluttering 


downon his back, the hands and feet as 
if in the agonies of death, till paid. 

‘Dandi wala carry email bate (dands) in their 
hands, which, if not paid, they strike together, and 
abuse the en with scurrilous language. 

‘Uri-mar will sit down before a shop all day 
until paid. : 


BEGGUD, 


Guremar and Churimar are Mahomedans, who { 
a mace or knife, with which they wound flowers of 


themselves or others when urging for alms. 

The Buddhist priests of Burma move daily 
through the towns and villages in their neighbour 
hood, tinkling a bell, but otherwise not aaking for 
food for theit monasterics. 

Prieste of Japan beg for public objects from 
passers-by. A small booth is erected at the road- 
side, and each donor's name is written on a little 
wooden tally, aud suspended on one of the 

Jaced for the purpose along the road. In the 
Etinese province of Shantung, men who wish to 
live by inendicancy, voluntarily permit their legs 
from tho middle of the calf to be mortified off. 
Many die in the process, but those who survive are 
congratulated by their friends at having acquired a 
means of liveliticod. 

‘Hindu ascetic mendicauts wear clothes of a 
dail orange colour, the, *Bhugwa' tint, ‘Three 

gious garments, with n beggin, razor, 
towing uccdle, waistioud and tathtog cloth, ard 
peculiar to the Bhikshu, or Hindu mendicant 
ascetic. ‘The begging pot of a disgusting Hindu 
teot inthe Benares district of nortiern Tadia, is 
the calvarium, or top of the human skull. 
common heggiog pot i the half of x double cooon- 
nut. The offepring of « common woman is com. 
pared to the contents of a be; 
jbule men tukra kon dala ?— 
fon into the fakit’s 
Lockhurt's Med. Mi 
Seo Alms; Ascetics; 

BEGGUD, Gra, Hino. Tinfoil: 

BEGHRAM, int Jat 34° 58' N., aud long. 69° 19° 
E., 25 miles from Kabul, and 2 miles west of 
Jelalnbad, a ruined city, with walls 60 fect 
broad, of’ unburned brick. Masson su it 
to lave pretensions to be the ruins of Alexandria 
ad Caucasum. Its ruins have yiclded great 

wantities of coing to Masson and others. In the 

t: year, 1865 of copper, and a fow of silver, with 
rings, aignets, and other relics; in the next yoar, 
1900; in the next, 2500; in the next, 13,4745 a1 
nally, in 1897 it yielded 60,000 Greck and Roman, 
Greco-Bactrian and Bactrian, Indo-Parthian 
and Indo-Seythian, Sassanian Hindu and Indo- 
Mahowedan, which Professor Wilson utilized in 
his Ariana Antiqua, in elucidating the history of 
‘Afghanisten, Coutral Asia, and India. According 
to tradition, it was a Greek city overwhelmed by 
some natural catastrophe. The present Hindus 
call the site Balram.-—Afac Gregor, pp.202-9; Bfas- 
son's Journeys, ii. p. 150, See Nagrahara; Opian. 

BEGONIA, a genus of planta belonging to the 
Begoniaces. "About 80 species have been found 
inthe Kast Indies. B. Malabaric, Ieciniate, por; 
recta, diversifolin, discolor, dipetala, pi 
podunculoes, may'be named. . Tbe elt yellow: 
flowered begonia is abundant in the Bablang pass 
in the Sikkim Himalaya, and its juicy stalke 
make sauce; the taste is acid, and véry pleasant. 
‘The remarkable variegation of their large one-sided 
leaves renders some of them favourite foliage- 

lanta. Among the more beautiful are B. rex, 

. Grifithii, B, argentea, B, xanthina, and several 
garion, bybrids, B. discolor, Chian-bai-tang, 

EB, fe an ornamental plant of Chine ie 

sion! Ramput ing udang, Manay. 
Yiu loser ae taed Uy the: Malays, for cleaning 
and taking out rust from the blades of krisses. 





ing pot,—Fakir ki 
ho placed the por- 
begging pot, who can tell?— 
R261 ore Consur Hep. 
Knshgul-i-\li ; Me 






fendicanta. 
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BEHENTA 


B. reniformis. A herbaceous snocalent plant ; 
apale pink colour, and fragrant. Native 
of the moist forests of Jndia,—Jack, Calcutta 
Journ, Nat. Hist. v. p. 347. 
BEGOON. 


. Beng. Egy plant, Solacum melon- 


gens. 
BEGTI, the Cockup. This, with the Sudjeh aud 


‘Tupsi, are the fishes most Imgely used by Buro- 
in Calcutta. cee od by, Bure 
"BEGUM, Beebec, Boe, Niasa, Khiinum, Khatoon, 


posts and Banoo, are respectful terms added to Maho- 





rmedan women’s names in India. Many towna and 
hamleta are designated from this title—Begum 
eam, 5 sab of Hyderabad, inthe’ Dektan 
. inge, Begumpet, a hamlet 
nom Secunderabad. * Maounedan Yades of rank 
have ever been desirous af forming towns. 
BEGUM SAMROQ, a uative of Kashmir, who 
sucoceded to 8 principality by the demise of her 
husband, supposed to have been a European, of a 
name or appcliation resembling Sunmers.’ She 
bequeathed her kingdomto the East Indian Govern- 
ment, and died on the 27th January 1836. Seo 
Thomas; Samroo. 
BEHAR, now a province of British India, waa 
of the anciont kinglom of Magadha, first 
held by the Barhadratha of the Inda, the Chandra- 
vansa, or Lunar race, and succeeded by other six 
dynasties, from 3.c, 1400 to n.c. 56. The Magadba 
kingdom ‘flouristed from the Ith centary 8.0, to 
the 5th century A.. It ix supputed to hove 
attained its greatest splendour in the time of 
Seleucus Nicator, who invaded it, and appointed 
Megasthenea aa ‘bis ambassador ‘at Palebrotha, 
The Magadha rulers encouraged arts and learning, 
and colonized Java and Bali, in the Archipela 
Rebar was the eradle of Buddbisin, and sent its 
witaionaries to Ceylon, Tibet, Tariary, and Chinn: 
aod it has many Buddhist remaing ab Gaya oud 
other places. From the begining of the 13th 
century A.D., it continued under Mabomodan rule 
until 1765, when the British suocecded. It com- 
pre he districts of Bhagulpar, Champarn, 
yu, Mongbir, Purniab, Patan, Santal Parganas, 
Saran, Shababed, and Tirhut; hos an area 
of 42.417 square miles, and a population of 
19,736,101 souls, of whom three-fourths are 
Hindus and Mahomedans, The principal abori- 
ginal tribes are the Bhar, Cher, Dhangar, Kan- 
fbar, Kharwar, Kol, Mala Naiya, Nat, Pabaria, 
Beotal, aud Tuoru.’ North Bete, the ancient 
Mithila, corresponds to the modern Tirbut and 
Purnigh districts. Tho name is supposed to be 
from Vibara, a Buddhist mousstery. Under tho 
British, it ia one of the four provinces under the 
tule of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the 
other three being Bengal proper, Orissa,” and 
Chutia Nagpur— Wilson's Glossary; Journ, B, 
As, Soc. 1864; Fup. Gaz. 
BEHAT, near Saharanpur, in the Doab. A 
ancient town was discovered near this 
by Sir H. P. Cautley.—Prin. Jud. An. 
'BEH-DANA or Bibi-Dana. Pers. The seeds 
of the quince. ‘They are demuloent and cooling, 
very mucilaginous, and are used in sherbeta, 
‘BEHEMOTS, an snimal noticed in Job xl. 16, 
Peni i. 10, Isaiah lexiii. 22, xxxv. 11, ‘Behold, 
now, behemoth, whom I made with thes, he food: 
eth on gras like the ox’ Itis eupposed to be the 


; om 
MERHENTA. Una? A timber treeof Ganjam 
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BEHERA. 


aud Gamer. _ Ite timber is usod for axle-trees, oi) 
messes, and rice pounders It is also burnt for 
Rrewroctl the ee ing very common. The bark 
and leaves are used medicinally.—Macdonald. 
BEHERA. Some of the Joodi and Johya in- 
habit tho range called in the native annals Juddoo- 
ca-dang, and by Baber, the bill of Jud, skirting 
the Behut. Behera city is often mentioned in the 
‘Yadu Bhatti annals, It was one of their inter- 
mediate places of repoge on their expulsion frou 
Tndia and migration to Central Asia. * Its position 
‘waa minutely pointed out by the em! Baber 
(p, 259), who, in his attack on the hll-tribes of 
jit jur, Gukker, etc., adjoinit ir, 
‘ pelled Hati Gaker from’ Behvch, om the Behuy 
river, near the cave-temples of Garkotri at Bikrum.’ 
Baber (p. 294) also found the Jit masters of 
Sialkot—Tod's Rajasthan, ii, p. 233. 
BEHIKAR, Hixp. Adhatoda vasica, 
BEHISTUN. This name is goncrally written 
Bisutun in the maps; it is now given to a small 
village, 21 miles west of Kirmansbah, on the fron- 
tier of Persia, It is at the foot of rocky moun- 
tains, which are covered with bas-relicfs, Tho! 
insoriptions are in the Bactro-Medo, or Permian 
form character of the Aclwemenide. The! 
most important is o list of the Iranian nations 
subject to Darins in the Naksl-i-Rustam, which | 
the Persians attribute to the chisel of their famous | 
sculptor Ferhad. Enormous marble capitals of 
columns are to be seen at Behistun. There are two 
tableta, the onc containing a mutilated Greek ! 
insoription, declaring it to be the work of Gotarzes; 
‘the other, 2 Persipolitan sculpture, adorned with 
nearly 1060 lines of cuneiform writing, exbibiting 
the religious vows of Darius Hystaspes after 
return from the destruction of Babylon, on 
revolt of ite Udapati or governor, Nebuchadnezzar; 
the con of Nebunet. Both C'tesias and Isodore 
mention ® statue and pillar of Semiramis at Bap- 
tane, but the sculptures of Semiramis and an 
inscription in Syriac characters have wholly dis- 
appeared. Baghistan is traditionally described as 
the pleasure-grounds of Somiramis; but D'Anville 
suggested the identity of Behistun with the Baghis- 
tano of the Greeks, and there are good grounds 
from the ancient notices of this place, for supposing 
him to be correct. An oriental writer of the 15th 
century described the rock of Behistun from his own 
observation, as though it weresculptured in theform 
of » minaret. Certainly nothing of the kind now 
yemaing. The inscription set up here by Darius 
‘Hyntaspes, commemorates his restoration of the 
Zoronstrian faith, after ite overthrow by the Tura- 
Dian magi, and also of the text and commentary 
of the Zendavesta iteclf, which bad been neglected 
or bed. The inscriptions on the tablets of 
Darius Hystaspes are in the old Persian Janguage, 
in the Babylonian, and also in the language of the 
Scythisns 














in the’ Medo-Persian Em ‘The 
Soythian portion of those inscriptions is distinctly 
of the Scythian, that is, Turanian group, aa spoken 
in the &h century B.0., though the 
whom it was are believed by 
Oppert and Mr. Norzia to bave been, Medians 
Tins Seythian part of the Behistan inscripti 

bears a spocial ip to the Ugro-Finni 

family, which Dr. Caldwell considers to resemble 
the Dravidian dialects, and thinks that the ancient 


Bagehia rave, by which the groter part of 


Ocntral 
, Brior to tho irruption of the ! 





‘by but retaken 1187, 





o; 
Niereh, 168; Ferrier, Journ, ; Bunsen, 
457; Rawlinson, 
BEHJUR. Bexc. A mixture of barley and 


Prinsepia utilis. 

ip. Withania somnifera. 
BEHMEN, also Lal Behmen, the dried roots 
‘of two varicties of = componite plant, chiefly 
obtained from Kabul. Used by the natives sa 
a tonic in debility, in doses of ¢ drachma; aluo in 
impotence, and as a decbstruent. Was formerly 
cauployed in Enropean medicine as an aromatic 
stimulant. 

BEHOOR, a village between Fort Saint David 
and Pondicherry, at which Major Lawrance, in 
August 1752, entirely routed the French army. 

BEHOOYA. Bexc, Cyperus difformis. 

BEHRAM, a Parsec or Zoroastrian, who dwelt at 
Nowsnree, a town abont 20 miles from Surat. He 
wrote the Kiasi-i-Sanjan, a history of the Parsee 
migratious. 

BEHUL, Hn, Grewia oppositifolia. 

REHURA. Hixp. Terminalia bellerica. 

BEHUSSEJ. Aras, Viola odorata, 

BEBUT, a name of the Jhelum river, called also 
Vehut and’ Vitashta. It iz the Hydaspes of the 
Greeks. As it pnssea through Srinagar, the 
capital city of Kashmir, it isin December about 70 
yards broad, and from 6 to 12 fect deep, and rana 
about half a mile an hour, In May it rises 25 or 
80 fect. Te is navigable all through the valley, and 
on reaching the Panjab takes the name of Jhelum, 
In the Panjab its bod is about 750 feet above the 





Hix. 
bt 


e sea. It is to the east of tho Indus river, to which 


it vons almost parailel, but it is smaller’ Bebuth 
is said to sean unbegoit 2n.—Nenvell, p. 99. 

BEIAT, a Persian tribo in Khorasan. 
BEIGLERBEG, or, as Moninski writes it in 
Lis Institute, Beglerbeg, signifies ‘Jord of lords,” 
is a Turkish titlo giyon to the ruler of a province, 
Under bim are the hakic or governor of a large 
city, the mbit or chief magistrate of a town, and 
the ked kbuda, principal ‘house-holder ;’ also the 
Kalivtiir or biaiirg, the person who, in’a village, 
exercises authority over the other iubahitants— 
Ousctey’s Tr. i. p. 194, 

BEILSCHMISDIA FAGIFOLIA. Nees, A 
very tree of the dense muist forests in the 
plains of South Canara, not much above the sea 
Jevel. It hea beon found alao in North Canara, 
and on the Silhet mountaius iu Northern India, 
The tres grows to an immensesize, and the timber 
is used for building purposce. Two other epecies 
inhabit Northern India.—Zeddome, FL. Sylv. 185, 

BEILSCHMIEDIA ROXBURGHIANA. Nees. 
Laurus bilocularis, tree of Tipperah, one 
of the Lauracess.— Roxb. } Voigt. 

BEIROUT was taken from the Saracens 
Baldwin, the first king of Jerusalem, in a.p. 1111, 

‘Ten years afterward, the 
Christians again captured it, and it was frequently 
ravaged during the crumdes. Subsequently it 
fell into the bands of the Druses, from whom it 
‘was teken by tho Turks, who still retain 
sion of it. It is the ancient Berytus, It is aitu- 
ated on the western extremity of a triangular 
Point of Tend, projecting into, the wea about four 
iniles beyond ‘dl of coast. It stands on @ 
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BEIS. 


gentle rising ground close to the sea-shore, and is 

Soont threotlles in circumferonce-—-Itobiuron's Tr. 
'BEIS, one of tho thirty-six royal races of Haj- 

puta who give the name to Beiawara. 

BEIT, also written Bate and Bete, an island in 
the Gulf of Carbay, occupied y ‘fhe Badal 
race. 1t was taken posseasion of jirates: 
Tugut, after they bad ‘been defested by Katub 
‘Shah in .p, 1482, Beit fell, after having fought 
twenty naval engagements. 

BEI-VURMA BEWA. Can. Azadirachta, a. 

BEKH. Pers. A root of any plant, ‘but 
particularly if used medicinally ; thuse— 

Bekh-Anjabaz. Red-coloured root of a plant 
brought from Dehli; considered cooling. 

Bekb-i-Badyan. Fvenicalum vulgare. 

Bekb-i-Banafsha. Viola serpens, 

Bekh-Karafs. Apium juvolucratam —Apium 
graveolens. 

Bekh-Karpas, root of a small plant from Dehli. 
Bekh-Kasni, " Cichorium intybus. 

Marjan, Red coral. 

Rekh-Mibaq, Glyeyrthiza glabra, 

‘Nilofar, Nelnumbium speciosum. 

Bekh-i-Pan, Root of Chavica seriboo, Afiq. 

‘Sosan, Hinp. Ink florentina. 
Bekh-{-Zafran. Aristolochia rotunda, 
Bekh-i-Zanjabil-i-Shami, Elecampane. 
BEKHOORMIRIAM. Anan. Cydamen Euro- 

ou. 

PSREICHUL, also Bekbli. Hrs. Prinsopia utilis, 
BEKRA, ‘Maun. Tetraceros quadricornis, 
BEKUK, Inthe beginning of the 18th century, 

an impostor made hia appearance at Debli, who 

iuced a pretended now Scripture, written in a 

of his own invention, framed from those 

spoken in ancient Persia, and founded a sect, in 

which the teachers were called Bekuk, and the 
disciples Ferabiid. 

BBL. Hivp, ‘Any climbing plant; o tendril. 
‘bel.  Cissampelos Pareira. 
ugar-cane, cut up for setts. 
bi. Acacia amara. 

Bol-ke Buobla ki bhaji, Basella alba. 

Bel-ki pat, Leaf of Agle mannclos. 

BEL. Hip. A placo where sugar - boiler 























pana are placed. Hel-Kerahi,  snger-boiling 
ce 


iron. 

BEL, also Belgar. Hinn. The Aiglemarmeloa, 
or Bengal quince. ‘The fruit contains tannin, 
either pure or in combination; 0 large amount of 


mucilage; a concrete carential oil; and an sro- of 


matic as ‘well as a bitter principle. A sedative 
or narcotic property would alao appear to exist in 
one or other of these. The fruit, a little unripe, 
is given in diarthoon and dysentery. decoe: 
tion of the dried fruit is aromatic, slightly bitter 
and astringent, gummy and mucilaginous, some- 
thing like a mixture of a decoction of quince and 
pomegranate, but bearing en aroma peculiar to 





the Bel. When made into jam, and eaten at meals, a 


like marmalade, every morning, it is found-very 

usefnl to women and children, whom it is injurious 

to accustom to continual purgation. With Hindus 

the leaves are sacred 10 Matajoe (from the milk 

Gf swhoso breast thie tree in believed to hava sprung 
‘The 


uP), and they are offered to Mahadeva, 


of Bel-bandhar, or ‘the pledge of the Bel," is one 
of the most sacred » Hinda can take, "When this the: 


cath ia taken, some of ite leaves are filled with 
turmeric, and interchanged with solemn pledges 


BELANUS. 


by the parties. —Rozb.; Genl. Med. Top. of Ajmir; 
Malcolm's Central India, i. 196. mae 

BEL. Hinp. A hoe. Beldar, s labourer, 
The beldar of Northern India are of the Kachi, 
Kurmi, and Chamar races. In Southern India 
they are of the Wadura tribes. Sco Beldan. 

BEL, Belos or Belus, 2 Babylonian deity. 
Bel of Babylon was the Assyrian ‘Bilu, and the 
Hebrew Baal. equal to lord. ‘The older Bel waa 
called in Akkadian, Mul or Mul-go, the Lord of the 
Abyss, and presided over the earth and under- 
ground world. The younger Bel was called Bel- 
Merodach. “The Babjlonian trinity was Aun, He, 


Hurman Bel, supposed by Movers to be the 
of Bel, is explained by Bunsen to mean 
the combater of Bel, or struggler with Bel, called 
in the Canaanitish dialect Yesrael or Irae]. He 
was the struggler with El, God, the Hercules 
Palamedes of the Grecks,—Bunsen, iv. 284; Sayee, 
p- 164. 
BELA. Hixp, Jasminum zambne; in Bengal, 
Dacciferum. 
ELA. Hinp. Alluvinl soil on the banks of 
a river,—Powell. 

BELA, the chicf town of Las, in Baluchistan, 
inbuilt of a strong and rocky site on the northern 
bank of the Purali river, Tt is the Arma-Bel of 
the ancient Arab authors; also called Kara bela. 
It isnow decayed, but coins, trinkets, and fanereal 
jars are found near; andin the neighbouring hills 
are numerous caves and rock-cut temples, now 
ascribed to Farhad and fairies, but are the earthly 
resting abodes of former chiefs and governors; 
also near, are old Mahomedan tombs, Ono-third 
of the houses are occupied by Hindus—Evtiot'y 
fndia: Masson's Journeys, i. p. 28. 

BELADUR. Anan. Semecarpua anacendium, 

BELADURi, author of an account of the carly 
Arab invasions ‘of Kandahar, He was wo styled 
bocause addicted to the uso of an intoxicating 
confection made from the Beladur, 

BELAGANI or Balagarai, n village nthe 
Shimoga district of Mysore, celebratedforite ruinod 
temples, with sculptares of high finish, and many 
inscriptions. It was the capital of the Kadamba 
\asty as early as the 12th century. 

BELALA or Belell, a dynasty in the Poninsula 
of India, whose sway at one time extended over 
the whole of Karnata, Malabar, the Tamil country, 
and part of Telingana. They claimed to be Rajputs 

Yadu branch, This dynasty ruled for 256 
yearsin Warangal, until ite oapture by Malomedans, 
A.D. 1823, on which two of ita officers established 
their rule at Vijianagor. 

BELAM-KONDA-SULA MANI. Mazar, 
Pardanthus Chinenais, Ker. 

BELAMUDAGAM, Mazrat, Scevola bela- 
mudagam, Zinn. 

N, the ancient Amana, a large village in 

valley of the Mount Amanna, nbout three hours! 

Hiding from Alezandrotta. "The pass of Belan, in 

the mountain called Pulm Syries by tho ancients, 

was traversed by Darius a few day 

‘attle of Isak. It is in the route from Anatolia 
and Syri 


'BELANDA, a tribe in Kedah. 
BELANUS. According to Colonel Tod (Tr. 258), 
ian Bal and Belanns is the Bal-Nath (god) of 
vhoee grand temple of Somnadl i ee 

of the Syrian Balbeo, Soma-Nath 








the 
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BELASCHORA. 


BELL. 


being morely a figurative appellation of Bal, as in sympathy with the goddess in her widow. 


the raler of the lesser orb, Soma or the moon. 

BELASCHORA. Mauzat. Lagenaria vulgaris. 

BELASPORE, « town and a district in the 
Chatisghar div 
which it is the most northerly. The chief town 
is buils on the south bank of the river Arps. 
population of the district is 785,000 souls, in 
srea of 8800 square miles. 





f the Central Provinces, of | it ia 
ce toanige Ne , the Western Ghats, and the rocks are limestones, 


‘highly vertical strata, 
1 


Belgaum town, with ite adjoining suburb of 
Shahpur, is 2260 fest above the sea, from which 
stant 70 miles. It ia within 20 miles of 


and clay-elates upraised by granite in 
The average fall of rain, 
1850 to 1856, was 52-40 inches, It ia a large 


‘BEL-BANDHAR. Hino. The leaves of tue British cantoument, and its climate is pleasant. 


Bel or Aigle marmelos and turmeric placed on an | Natives of India, to dis 


idol; a form of oath, takiag these leaves off, aud 
swearing by them. See Bel. 

BELBUSSAN CHARREE, of the Astracan 
ateppe, is a species of Galeodes. 

BELDAR, « delver, a digger, from bel, Hixy., 
@ hoe, and dar, Pers., bolder. This race migrate 
from ‘place to’ place as work is heard of. They 
are stone-outters, construct dry walls aud wells. 
They have no houses, but dwell in small tents, 
"Thoso from Poona wear enormous turbaus, con- 
taining about 80 yards of cloth, They speak 
Mahratti, also Hindi, They worsbip Marri Ai or 
the Death Mother, who is known also as Sitla or 
amall-pox, Mata, Ai, Devi, Bhawaui, They sacri- 
fice ums," They marry when they have the means, 
when young, bury the dead, and offer water liba- 
tious and rico on tho third day. They do not eat 
eof, but cat mutton. A few can write. They 
claim to be dissimilar from the Waddara, wit 
whom they ucither eat nor intermarry.’ Th 
Waddaru liave two sections, one of then earth- 
digyers, who eat rata. The othor are etone-eutters, 
aud cart stones from quarrics. 

Beldar of the Uriyn are tank-diggers by pro- 
foasion, nad aro all Godor tho coumand of & chlct 
called 9 jomadar. Under the jomadar aro a 
number of aika, each of whom has tho command 


& 





of agang. These gauge have no settled home, 
‘but wander about the district wherever they cai 
get work. — ils. 


BELEE WAULKEE. Can. Termivalin arjnna. 
Belelah, Puns., Myrobalau of T. bellerica. 

BELEMNITES. Lung-kub, Cam. Fossils, 
very common in the limestones of Trichinopoly, 
and in the Himalaya, of the genera Belemnites, 
Belemnitella, Acanthotcuthis, Belemnoteuthis, 
aud Conoteuthit Belemnites are officioal in 
Arabic medicine. —Honighrgcr, p. 242. 

BELERIKA. Mateat. White var. of Calo- 
tropis gigantea —2. Brown. 

BELGAUM, a revenue district of the Bombay 
Prosideney, lying between lat. 15° 22' and 16° 





inguish it from other towns 
the same name, style it Shabpur-Belgaum. 

BELGAUM WALNUT, fruit of Aleurites tri- 
lobe. This is the Mollueca tree which produces 
the ‘Lumbang nut’ The tree is very prolific. 
Thenua yield very large porcentage of ol, and, 
strung upon # thin strip of bamboo and lighted, 
will burn like a candle.—Trans, Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society. 

BELI. Hip. Ribos leptos, 

BELI, @ monarch of India to whom the god 
Vishnu as Vamnana appeared, See Vamana, 

BELIKH-ZICHI. Ax, Cucurbita citrullus, L, 

BELILLA. Matay. | Musecenda frondoss. 


BELL. 
Cloche, Sonnetto, Fx. Campana, Tr, Be. 
“locke: Scholle, Gen Manuiy ‘Pau, 
Gant'hi,..” | Hisp, 


Bells are largely uscd by Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Christian worshippers, about their temples and 
charches. The old bell of Moscow is ‘ Tzar Kolo- 
kol,’ the king of bells, Tt is said that Moscow at 
one time had 1706 large bella, one of theso being of 
such Rina mm to require four and twenty 
men merely to pull the clapper. Its weight was 
248,000 Tbs., oF somothing ever 120 tons This 
huge mass fell from its supports, and was recast 
in 1654. It fell agaiv, however, and was again 
broken up and recast, but with a vast quantity of 
additional metal, and the outcome was the great 
King, the ‘ Tvar Kolokol,’ which standa 19 ft. 3 in, 
high, and measures 60 ft. 9 i. round, and ie 2 ft. 
thick in solid metal, and the money value cati- 
mated st nearly £67,000. Its total weight is 
about 198 tons. It was long believed that tho 
‘ell had boen raised into some kind of belfry, but 
that it fell and buried itself in the earth. Experts, 
however, after careful examination, came to the 
conclusion that jt never was removed from the 
roould in which it was cast, and which was in on 
enormons cavern under the Kremlin. A pieoo 
was chipped out of the ‘Tzar Kolokol,’ which 
was said to weigh leven tons, or considerably 


N,, and Jong. 74° 4’ aud 75° 38° E., with an_area | more than half the weight of the Great Paul ball 
tr 


of 4591 square miles, and a population of 938,750 and more than 
i is about 5000 feet above the ' 


soul, The country is 
sea, and. the rivers Kistoa and Malparbbe flow 
through it to the east. The people are largely agri- 
falungl, of the Srawak or Jaro faith, Hindus of 
the saiva, vaishnava, and Hingact 

91,386 Mahomedans. The 


bar race are the' 





ice as large as the famous ol 
bell of St. Paul's, which, according to tradition, 
ouce saved the life of & sentinel on guard by: 
waking itself audiblo as far as Windsor. 

‘St. Paul's great bell waa originally oast in the 
reign of Edward 1, and was hung at Wostminiater 
Hall gate to tell the judges the tive of day. It 





village watchmen. The district was transferred | was at first called ‘Edward of Westminster,’ and 


from the Peshwa to the British under the treaty ‘ afterwards ‘ Westminster Tom.’ 


of Poons of June 1817. Sia 3 
temple in the Paras isa 
iigrimage, on a hill sscred to the goddee Y. 

, visited in the full moon of November 
‘April, commemorative in November of the 
‘Yellama’s husband, and in April of his 
life, At one moment the pilgrims raiso = 
wail, and the women ir glans 


Hi ie 


Tt was trans- 

ferred to St. Paal's by William 1m., and was 

brought thither on New Year's Day, 1699, Since 

that time it bas been twice recast, with additional 
Big 


ig Ben of Westminster weighs between 18 
and id tons, Great Peter of Yorkminster waa 
the heaviest bell previous to the time of Big Ben. 
Peter was founded in 1845, and weighed 10 tons, 


BELL. 


thus eclipsing Great Tom of Oxford with a weight 
of about 7$ tona, 

Great Pan), the uew bell for St. Paul's, ia 
far the largest ever yct produced in Ragland. 
mass of upwards of 20 tons of metal was poured 
into the inould, and the bell, somewhere between 
17 and 18 tons in weight, was brought to St. 
Paul's in May 1882. 

Among the large bells cast of Jate years, Canada 
‘boasta one for the Roman Catholie cathedral of 
Montreal. It weighs 13 or 14 tona. 

Clarke, in hia Travels, gives an interesting 
account of the bells of Moscow, and of the ‘king 
in particular. The large bell near the cathedral 
is only used upon important occasiona, and yields 
fine solemn tones, When it sounda, a hollow 
murmur vibrates all over Moscow, like the fullest 
tones of a vast orgau, or the rolling of distant 
thunder. This bell is suspended in a tower called 
the belfry of St. Ivan, beneath others, which, 
though of less size, are enormous. It is 40 ft. 
9 in, in circumference, 16} in. thick, and wei 
more than 57 tons. Of the great bell of all he 
says, ‘It is truly a mountain of metal. They 
relate that it contains a very large proportion of 
gold and silver, for that while it was in fusion the 
nobles and ‘the protle east in as votive offerings, 
their plate and money. The nativea regard it 
with superstitious veneration.’ It is white and 
silvery ‘in appearance. The Emperor Nicholas 
had the bell raised to granite pedestal, and 
there it stands now, its interior, to which access 
is gained through the fracture in its side, being 
used as a chape 

Bells are well, and numerously, cast in all parts 
of the S.E, of Asia, In Burma, those in the 
small pagodas in form have their inferior part 
Jess widened than the bells of Europe, and 
aro cast with a large hole im the centre of the 
upper part; no tougue is hung in the interior, 

e hell being sounded by striking its outer sur- 
faca below with a deer ot elk horn, The bell at 


the Shooay Dagon yoda in m was cast 
in 1842, ” Ite ‘weight'ia 42 tone & owt, 40 Ibe. 
(94,082 Ibs.) ; its height, 9} cubite; its diameter, 
8 cubits; its thickness, 16 inches. Whilst the 
maverials were being melted, devout persons threw 
in copper, silver, and gold in great quantities, 
increasing the weight by one-fourth. ‘The bell at 
Mengoon, in Burma, is 18 ft, high, besides 7 ft, 
for hanging apparatus; it is 17 ft. in diameter, 
and 10 or 12 in, thick. Ite weight is supposed 
to exceed 200,000 Ibs.=88 tons 7 owt. 106 Ibs. 
Considerable quantities of gold and silver were 
flung into the melting mass.” The biggest bell in 
Burma is on a low circular terrace north of the 
temple at Mengoon. Its external diameter at the 
hp is 16 ft. 3 in., and its interior height 11 ft. 
: 


in. 

‘A large bell is in a small monastery not far 
from Pekin; it weighs 63} tons, and hes on it 
several thousand Chinese characters in 
Telievo, constituting a Buddhist classic, whi 
Priesta, when they retire into seclusion for 


years, commit to memory. 

It has been asserted that Pekin has or had 
lees than seven, weighing considerably over 50 
tons each. One bell has been reported the largest 
Suspended bell in the world, and second only 
among all bella to the huge creation of Moscow.— 
Bishop Bigandet, Legend of the Burmese Buddha. 
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BELLEW. 


BELL, Dr. ANDREW, was the first superin- 
tendent of tho Madras ‘Military Male n 
Asylom, when it was opened in 1789. He waa 
the founder of the Bell and Lancaster system of 


BELUA-REK of the Waddar, Felis chaus. 





BELLADONNA, Ti: tropa 
belladona. The deadly nightshade, 

BELLA GADA. Tr. Ceropegia juncea, Re 

BELLARY, « town and milit cantonment 


inthecentre of the Peninsula of India, equidistant 
from the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sen, The 
is in lat, 15° 8°51” N., and long. 76° 57! 15" 
E, It gives ita name toa revenue district, which 
has the Mysore territory on the south aud west, 
that of Hyderabad on the north, and Cuddapah 
district on the east. Since the 14th century, this 
district hes successively been under the rule of 
the Vijianagat dynasty, of the Adal Shahi 
kings, of the Mahratte Sivaji and the Peshwas 
(1640), of the Moghul emperors of Dehli, of the 
fabomedan rulers of Mysore, of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and finally of the’ British, to whom 
it'was ceded by the Nizam in 1803, The popu- 
Intion in 1871 was 1,668,000 souls, 92 per cent. 
being Hindus of the Saiva, Vaishnava, and a few 
of the lingaet sects, A small colony of the Beder 
race occupy the sanatoritim bill of Ramandrag, 
and the Korcha-wanlu are a predatory race in the 
plain. The ruins of the ancient capital of Humy 
‘are neat. The country is a plain about 900 
1200 feet above the sea, with solitary granite hills 
projecting from the red and black soil, The 
climate is very arid, the rainfall about 22 inches, 
but it has the rivers Tumbudra, Pennar, Hagri, 
Vedavati, and Chitravati; several anients have 
‘been built across the head of the Tunbudra, and 
watercourses baye been led along ita banks, 
particularly at Chitwadaghi Hunypl (tho anciont 
ifisnager), Sehragupeb, and Kampir. | Tho 
principal reservoir is at Bookapatnam, formed by 
embanking the gorges of a range of hills through 
which the river Chitravati fows. Tho tanks of 
Daroji, Anantapur, and Shinganinalla are next 
in importance ; but there are many ancient bund: 
which were breached during the native govern- 
ments, and have not been restored, ~ About 
1,087,684 nerea are of the regur or black soil. 
Earth salt is made throughout the district; iron 
is largely made at Sundoor. The underlying 
rock in the Bellary and Cuddapah districts is 
granite or gneiss, 
BELLA SHORA. Mate. Lagenaria valgaria 
BELLAWAN. Dox, Semecarpussnncardium. 
BELLERIC MYROBALAN. See Myrobalan. 
BELLEROM. Tax. A wood onlled in Mala- 
bar and Canara, kyadle. It resembles the angel; 
wood. The Company's eruiser Aurora was built 
of this wood, procured from the forests in the 
north of Malabar.—Bilge, If. and C. 
BELLEW, HENRY WALTER, a medical officer 
who served in the Crimea in 1806, in the war 
nat Rama, and afterwards, cotered the E. I, 
Company's service in the Bengal army, and 
from’ 1866 was employed almost exchuuively on 
the N.W. frontier of India, in ir and 
istan. In 1867, was a member of General 
Lameden’s mission to Kandahar, and wrote the 
journal of the mission. In 1865, published a 
ical history of the Yurufzai district; in 
1888, » pamphlet, ‘ Our Panjab Frontier,’ advo- 
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BELL METAL, 


cating reconstruction of tho British N-E. boundary, 
and ocenpation of the frontierhigblands. In 1868, 
published a grammar and dictionary of the Pushto. 


BELL METAL. 


Kokepys, . . . Dur, Kolokinaja-mjed, Run. 
Motalde Wout, | Fe. Gampauiy SP. 
‘Metal de cloches, ‘Venjalam, ° Tax. 
Glockengut, GER Kantan, ‘Tew, 


. Analloy, consisting of three parts of copper and 
one of tin, of which bella are made.—Af'Culloch. 
BELLOWS. Ewa. Pankho, Hin. For house- 
hold fires of India, the bamboo blow-pipe is em- 
ployed. The blacksmiths of India use sheep-skins 
sewed, with a cleft, edged with wooden rods, 
which’ the bellows-blower opens, raises, and de- 
presses, The Chinese bellows consist of forcing 
aie-pamps, two cylindrical tubes of wood, of about 
eight inches diameter, about five feet long cach, 
and vertically in the earth, contiguous to 
each other, with pistous interted in each, which 
are alternately depressed, in the manner of ‘churn- 
ing, by  bellows-man sitting beside them, The 
air ia ‘pressed out of a lateral tube in cach, and 
commitnicates with the forge. Above these tubes 
are two apertures farnished with valves to admit 
frosh eupplies of air. Such double-nozzled bellows 
are in wee by the Burmese, tho Malays, and the 
Hovas of Madagascar, Thoso of Burma are of 
two bamboos four inches in diameter and five feet 
long, with pistons clothed with a bunch of feathers 
or other soft substance.—Peschel; White's Voyage. 
BELL PEPPER, Capsicum grossum, 


BELLUM, ‘Tex. Coarse agar, goor, jagari. 
BELNA. | Hinp, A roller pres to extract 
juice from’ the e; also a machine for 


‘leaning cotton from its seed. 

BELOO, Tru., Uiia? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur ; extreme height 90 feet, circumference 3 
feet, Ita wood ia sometimes employed for making 
carta; the leaves are used for the umbrella- 
hat which is worn on the hoad by the ryots and 
coolies.—Cuptain Macdonald. 

RELOSTOMA INDICUM, an aquatic species, 
attaing a nize of nearly three inches, 

BELTANE feast was on May-day, but the word 
was also applied to fires kiudlied in honour of Bel 
on other days, as on Midsurumer Eve, AUl-Hallow 
E'en, and Yule or Christmas. 

BELUGA CATODON, Putlas, is placed by 
Groy, Gerard, Lerson, and Lacepede, as of the 

mera Physeter, Delphinus, Delphinapturaa, and 

lop, one of the Delphivide found in the 
North Pacific, North Atlantic, and Arctic Ocean. 

BELULL ‘Can. Allium sativam, garlic. 

BELUMBU. Dux. Averrhoa bilimbi. 

BELUR, an ancient city in the Hassan district 
of Mysore, but. now only with about 3000 inbabit- 
anta, It is called in the Puranas, Velapura, and ix 
known to the people as Dakhina Varanasi, or 
sotthern Benares. Ita celebrated temple of 
Chenns and Kesava is adorned with carvings 
and acul from the master hand of Jakana 
Charya. It was erected and endowed about the 
middle of the 12th century, by = king of the 
Hoyuala-Bellsia dynasty, or 'the occasion. of is 
conversion from ‘the Jaina faith to vaishnava 





—lmp. Gaz. 

BELUR TAGH ia one of the many names gi 
to the Kouen Lun chain, which forms the: 
houndary of western Tibet ; it is not less elevated 
than the Himalaya, and is covered throughout a 


BENARES. 


great part of its length with perpetual snow. Dr. 
‘Thomson reached its axis in the Karakoram past, 
elevated 18,300 feet. Tho Kouen Lun chain has 
‘een called the Belur Tagh or Bulut Tag, which 
Captain Cunningham regards as synonymous with 
‘the Balti mountains. It ia also called Mustagh, 
Karakoram, Hindu Kush, and Tsun lung or Onion 
mountains, because of # species of Allium growing 
there. Its continuation is the Pamir range. At 
the present day, the old indigenous inhabitants of 
that district, and generally those of Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and the adjacent high 
lands, are Tajak, who speak Persian, and who are 
all agrionltarista, The Tnrkoman’ either came 
after them and settled at a later period, or elec 
they are aborigines whom the Aryans found there ; 
but ita slopes are the primeval land of the Aryans, 
Ch. Bunsen, 406. 

BELUTA POLA-TALI Mateat. Crinum 
Asiaticam, Beluta-champagam, Mesua ferren, 

BELVIDERE, a house in Bombay, called 
Mamgong Honse, once occupied by Mra, ‘Draper, 
the Eliza of Sterne’s letters, She left her husband 
about 4.p. 1770. 

BELIWA, a race in Mysore who collect the juice 


of the palmyra, speaking Malealam, 
BEM-NOCHI, Maura. Vitex negundo, Bem- 
pavcl, Momordica dioica.” Bem-tamara, Nelum- 
bium speciosum, With. 
BEN. Bvrm. Oavnabis sativa. 
BEN. Hrep, Eremurns epectabi 
BENA of Kurawar. Mosclus moschiferus, Zinn. 
BENA. Bene. Ardro ma muricatus. 
BENABA, also Bi and Mibla, DUK. 


carpus margupinm, 
SENA-JONI, Bena, Sporobolus diander. 
BENARES, a holy city of the Hindus, is built 
ou the deft bank of the Ganges, between the 
Barna Naddi on the N.E., aud tho Asi Naddi on 
S.W., and extends along’ the river bank for nea 
Smiles In 1872, its population was 175,188 soul 
Ty is in Tat. 25° 18' 81” N., and long, 88° 8’ 4" E, 
The people call it Kasi, but it in also entled Varanas 
or Varanasi, also Ati Mukta. Its famed for ita ar~ 
tistic work in clays, metal, stone, wood, and alloys. 
Benares town gives its name to a revenue division 
of the N.W. Provinces of Indis, which has the 
districta of Azamgarh, Basti, Benores, Ghazipur, 
Gorakhpur, and Mirmpar, of 18,814 equare miles, 
apd a population in 1872 of 8,179,807 souls, of 
whom 90 per cent. are Ahir, Baniya, Brahman, 
Chamar, Kayasth, Kurmi, ‘and Rajpat. The 
people ate largely agricultural, growing rice, wheat, 
harley, cate, peas, cotton, bajra, sorghum, maize, 
pulses, indigo. ‘Benares town hag many temples 
‘and shrines, and Hindus resort to it in pilgrimage. 
The river Ganges bends round the town, and ti 
view from the river is a beautiful prospect. The 
Hindu temple of Vis-Eswara has been for many 
centuries the chief object of veneration at this town. 
‘The old temple, described by Tavernier, 1680, was 
peril cemmcres h, aga barat in the 
reign of Aurangzeb ; sent was built up by 
@ Mabratta prio mack 








Ptero- 








Bai, meeas, and is remark~ 
able for the ‘besuty of Sts minute architectural 
embellishment. The thick plates of 


mbellish ure gold 
Pith which ita dome is covered, were beguat of 
jit Singh. The old temple was in the form of 
88t Andrew's cress. _Bensres 
ical, Buddhist, Saiva-Hindu, Sakta- 
Hinde, Vaishnava-Hinde, and Jaina; bat at 
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BENARES. 


present it ia a great Saiva city, and the cmbloms 
of this deity’s worship are multitudinous. Durga 
also, and likewise Ganesh, Surya, Vishnu, Rama, 
and Parasnath, all have shrines. But,thoagh now 
pre-eminently a Hindu city, with many tol or 
seminaries, it is celebrated amongst Buddhists as 
the place where their great teacher first expounded 
his doctrine, or, as they express it, where he first 
egan to tun the wheel of the lew. This was one 
of the four great eventa in the life of Buddha ; and 
the stupa which waa built upon the spot was 
esteemed as ane of the four great monuments of 
Buddhism. This stu now called Dhamek, js 
situated about 34 to the north of the city, 
amidst an cxtonsivo mass of ruins, which are 
surrounded on three sides by large artificial Jakes. 
From Benares have emanated, aud still emanate, 
almost all new opinions on questions of Hindu 
theology, Hindu pbilosophy, and Hindu juris- 
prudence, ‘The verdict of the Benares authurities 
is final in the Hindu world. There, Sankara 
‘Acharya won a great Ssivite contraversial victory; 
there, disguised aa & Hindu boy, Fxizi becaue 
initinted in the Hindu Shastras; thore, at the 
fountainhead, did Aurangzeb try’ to diffuse the 
leayen of Mabomedaniam ; and there the Benares 
college has been erected by the British, to en- 
lighten and form the native population with now 
ideas in their hends, and new inatitntions. 

‘The length of the city along the river front ix 
about 43 miles, The houses are built of atone, 
nd some of theta are three or four storeys hixit, 
td. tastefully ornamental on the outside. ‘The 
Anta, oF bathing places, are lange budivgs many 
storeys high, with handsome verandas and majestic 
portals; but thelr distinctive characteriatic ix seen 
nights of wide stare, | ‘The mauvutacturo of gold 
rr 

















iver brocade in Benares is famed. ‘The looms 
are very simple in their construction, The gold 
and silver pass through many bands before they 
aro formed into thread.  Brocales (kimkhab), 





gold woven scarves (dopatta), nud silks are con: 
ned from this sity, together with a kind of yellow 
silk dhoti called * pitamber,’ and a dark-blue silk 
with white spots called ‘bund ;’ also the silk sari 
or nearves, cxclusively for women’s wear, forming | 








‘Two kinds of resin are uscd; one called rabl, is 
aold at eight annas the seer, and is said to be 
‘Wrought from Mirzapur. ‘The finer lacquer is made 
of a resin called geharba, for a seer of ‘one 
rupees and two annas are paid. There is a Maha- 
raja of Benares; his family was founded by 
Manan Ram, zamindar of Gungapore, who died i 

1740, and was succeeded by raja Bulwant-Singh, 
who ‘joined Shah Alam and Shuja-o-Dowls in 
their fnvasion of Bengel in 1769, He joined the 
British camp, with the emperor, after the battle 
of Buxar, and in the arrangements made with the 
emperor in 2764, hia zamindari was transferred 
from Oudh to the British Government The in- 
korrection of Vazir Ali occurred on the 14th January 
1796. In March 1862, the Maharaja reocived the 
assurance, by sunnud, that in the event of failure 
of ataral heira, Government will permit and con- 
firm any adoption of a successor made by himself 
or by any futore chief of bis state, that may be 
in accordance with Hindu law and the customs of 
his race, The Maharaja receives a malute of 18 

itckeson’s Treaties, p. 41; Schlagentweit 
"s Tr, in India and Kashmir, i. p. 99 
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BENDKAR. 


Tr. of @ Hindu; Arch. Surv. Report, BASS. 
xxxii_ of 1864; Imp. Gaz 
BENAUDHIA or Benawat, a tract of country in 
N. India, which includes the western part of 
Joanpur, Azimghur, and Benares, and the southern 
of Oudb. " Some authorities aay it extended 
Baiswar to Bijapur, and from Gorakhpur 10 
Bhajpur, and that it comprised 52  parganas, 
governed bya panth of 12 rejas, the Garhwar of 
Bijapor, the Khanzada, Bachgoti, and others, 
ENCOOLEN was 8 principal setélement of the 
British, till surrendered to the Dutch in 1825 in 






part, for possessions in the Strait of Malacca. 
BENDA-KAI. Tas. Abelmoschus erculentus, 
BENDAMIR, a small town of aixty houses, 

which takes its namo from a dyke or bund, con- 





structed in the 10th eentury by Amir Azan Delemi. 
A fiat bridge of thirteen arches is thrown over the 
stream, the waters of which form a beantifal cas- 
cade jast beneath it. As the bed of the river is 
very deep, seren other dykes have been constructed 
in its lower course, to procure water for the irriga- 
tion of the ficlde. It has been made famous by 
the bewitching strains of Moore, whose langusge 
sm the reality, though, in'the spring-time, 
Bendamir is doubtless a lovely spo! 
‘There's a bower of roses by Benilemeer's stroam, 
‘And the nightingale sings ound st all the day'Tong ; 
In the tine of my childhood 'twas like a aweet. ream’ 
‘To sit in the roses and hear the birds’ song. 
‘That bower and its music T never forget 
ut of, when aloge in the bloom af the your, 
T think, 1 the nightingale singing there yct ? 
‘Are th ose» still bright by the calm Jendemoer? 
No! the roses soon withered that mung o'er the wave 
But some blossome wore gathered, whilo freshly they 








shone, 
And a dew was distited from thei flowery, thut gave 

All the fragrance of summer, when aummer was gone, 

Thus memory draws from delight, ere it die 

“An ensenor that breathe of ib xpany # Your 

‘Thus bright to my sonl, as "twas thon to my cyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the ealm Benilentcer,"" 
—Pe Bode's Travls, pp. 169-70; Pattinger's Tra- 
rele, p. 259 ; Ouselcy’s Travels, it. p. 326. 

BENDI, ' Maun.” Thespesia populnea. 

BENDKAR of Keonjhur, seattered throughout 
the southorn Tributary Mabals, are colonies of an 








|. aboriginal people, often mentioned in the Hindu 


classies. and named Savara, Saura, or Saur, and. 
supposed to be the Suari of Pliny, and Sabane of 
Ptolemy. ‘The Bendkar are said to be numerous in 
Lehera, in Barara, and elsewhere in the Tributary 
States.’ A paper in the Asintic Researches of 
1842 notices the Bendkar, in the Koloban district, 
acian or tribe, not exceeding 260 or 300 in namber, 
residing entirely in a range of hills, called the 
Bendkar Booroo, to the north of Keonjhur and 
Jamdapir, the southern border of the Koleban 
district. The country inhabited by this tribe ia 
exceeding wild, being in fact one mass of almost 
impenetrable jungle. | The Sarara who oooapy 
the country between the Kandh Malishs or 
tracta and the Godavery, rctain a primitive form 
of speech; but the Beodkar Savora heve no 
Janguage of their own, and no tradition that 
ever done. The form of speech used is 
‘Uriya ; and those living in mixed villages conform 
to many. custome, of Hindu oars of, inforce 
castes. worship female divinity, whom they 
Sal Baararond Thaler to whom canal they 
offer goata and fowls; but every ten yearn 
community of Bendkar offere a buffalo, s boar, a 
9 





BENDO, 


sheop, and twelve fowls. In marriage, the girl is 
‘brought by her friends to the bridegroom's house. 
The young econple make two and a half turns 
round a pot of water, in which are mango leaves. 
They are then bathed together, and their hands 
tiod jer, and the ceremony is at an end. 
‘The dwellings of the Bendkar are constructed of 
branches and leaves, and covered with grass. 
‘Their ordinary food cousists of edible rvots 
which they find in the jungle, with berries and 
wild fruits, such diet being varied and improved 
oceasionally by the produce of the chase. Their 
husbandry is merely soratching up the surface of 
the ground. Their seanty crops are raised in 
little plots on the hill-sides, near watercourses. 
They barter their maize, grain, or rice with the 
lowiand villagers. ‘The Bendkar burn the dead, 
with the head to the north. In this vary 
from the Kol, who affect the aouth ; and the hill 
Bhuiya, who ‘honour the west.—-Dation’s Edknol.; 
As. Rex, 1842. 

BENDO, a light wood of Java, useful for canoes, 

BENDU, Trt. Machynomene Indica, L, 

BENEDICT GOES, in 1603, undertook a jour- 
ney with the specific object of determining whether 
the Cathay of old European travellers and modern 
‘Mahomedans was or was not a distinct region from 
China.— Yule, Cathay, i. p. oxi. 

BENG. Tost. nia suaveolens. 

BENGAL is the country through which the 
rivers Brakmaputra and Gas 
whieh it gives its name, and it gives its name also 
to the presidency in the Government of British 
India, which includes Bongal or Lower Bengal, 
‘the North-West, Provinces and Oudh, the Panjab, 
Acsam, and Ajmir, each with # local governnient 
of its own, but all subject to the general control 
of the Governor-General of India in Couneil. The 
area that theso five provinces occupy in £91,766 

use miles, and in’ 1878 their population ‘was 
193,024,614 souls. Also, the military forces dis- 
tributed through these tive provinces are known 
ns the Hengal army, and form a large of 
the army of India, tuder 2 Commander-in-Chief, 
who bas the supreme direction sleo of the armies 
of Madras aud Bombay. The Bengal or Lower 
Bengal region now to be noticed is administered 

a Lieutenant-Governor. It lies between lat. 

19° 18 and 28° 15’ N., and long. 82° and 97° E., 
with an area of 203,437 square miles, The census 
for 1881 gives a population of 68,750,443, as 

inst 62,724,840 in 1872, showing an advance 
of 96 per cent. Bengal, 85,964,874; Bebar, 
22,897,212 ; Orissa, 5,184,066; Chutia' Nagpur, 
4,714,291. "In_alt Bengal, the Mabomedans are 
19,558,831 ; Hindus, $8,975,418 ; Christians, 
90,763; Buddhists and Jains, 84974. It is 
bounded on tha north by Assam, Bhutan, and 
Nepal. On the east an unexplored mountainous 














region separates it from China and northera vast 


Burma. It has Burma, the Bay of Bengal, and 
the Madras Provinces on the south, and the 
plateau of the Central Provinces and districts of 
the N.W. Provinces sre on its west. In this area 


go included the four provinees under notice, vin 
Bengal proper, Behar, Orissa, and Chutia Nagpur. 
Bengal o et, and intersected. by the watercourses 


formed by the branching of the Ganges and 
Brebmaputra and their tributaries. The climste 
is comparatively equable; the rainfall ranges from 
80 to 100 inches ; and Calcutta mean temperatare 


ca flow to the bay to! pect 
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ia 78°. The district between the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, extending northwards to the 
foot of the Hime ya, is a slightly higher tract 
of country, and specially suited for the growth 
‘of fibrous planta, for which the neighbourhood 
of Rungpur is greatly celebrated. In the districta 
immediately east of the Brahmaputra, including 
Dacea and Syihet, the grester portion of the 
surface is ocoupied by the rich plains of 
‘Mymensing and Eyihet, ‘through which the river 
Soornia meanders. The old channel of the Brahma- 
tra, now nearly dry, winds along by Dacca 
joa the eastward. This tract affords e great 
variety of produce, such aa cotton, sugar-cene, 
tie, and other grains, 

Behar is that portion of the Gangetic plain 
between the Himalaya and the plateau of Central 
India, which is terminated at one end by the 
NV. districts of Ghazipur and Gorakhpur, and 
at the other by the passes of Rajmabhal. ' This 
tract of country comprises the Patna and Bhagul- 
par divisions, ‘The people are a more manly race 
than the Bengali; they speak Hindi dialecta; and 
the proportion of Mahomedans amongst them ia 
‘comparatively small. 

Orissa in ‘a narrow littoral strij 
ramning down between the hills and the Bay of 
Bengal. Ite people speak tho Urya language, 
closely allied to but distinct from Bengali, and 
thele character and mangers are in many respects 


of country 


Chutia Nagpur is a table-land lying south of 
Bebar. It is a hilly and sparsely - poprlated 
region, and not very fertile. Its eastern districts, 
Manbhum and Singbhum, are partly inhabited by 
Bengali. In Hazaribagh, Hindustani people are 
found, but in the west aod south the people are 
mainly shoriginal, belonging to Kol and Dravidian 
tribes, The elevation of Chutia Nagpur iu 3000 feet, 
with hills running east and west, but of little 
height. Sirgujah is mountainous. rising 600 to 
700 feet above the level of Chutia Nagpur, =Myn- 

t is a table-land about 30 miles south-east from 
Raniah town, and about 8000 or 3500 feat high 
Palamow district is very mountainous, Hazari- 
bagh town, 24°N,, 86° 54’E., 1750 fect, ‘The slope 
of country 8. towards Sumbulpore, and even de- 

towards the Mahanadi, Sumbualpore town 

ing onty 400 feet. ‘The Orissa table-land then 

Tises on the southern side of Mahanadi, in some 

places to 1700 feet, backed by the chain of Kast 

Ghata. Amarkantak is a jungly table-land, Int, 
22° 40 N., long. 81° 5’ E., 3500 feat. 

Bengal proper, Behar, and Orissa aro in the 
valleys of the tivers Ganges, Brahmaputra, and 
Mahanadi. They are fertile, and yield every vege- 
table product which can feed and othe a people, or 
enable them to trade with foreign nations, Amid 
the billy spurs and undulations, coal occurs in 

areas, with iron and copper ore and lime- 
stone. is made slong the cost line. The 
great rivers afford facilities for the carriage of 
their agricultural and mineral wealth, and their 
annual inundations in Lower Bengal spread a top- 
comine of virgin soil over thousands of square 


Tts early history isobscure, The rajas of 

capital Knnauj (Geur?), who bave. been identh 
aa the first rulers, wére the family of Bhupala. 
Abul Fazl, however, entimeratea thres dynasticn 














dyn 
‘a8 prior to this family. ‘The firat of the Vaidya 
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rajas was Sukh Son, in Av. 1068. Tea last 
king was Lakshmanan. He had been on 
the throne in infancy, and daring his long reign 
jad been a just and Iiberat ruler. In a.p. 1208, 
Bengal was overrun by Bakhtiar, a general of 
Mahomed Gori, kehmanan to 
Orissa, From that time till the 18th century, it 
yas heli by Mahomedans, sometimes, as from 
1399 to 1330, under the Moghul emperor of Hin- 
dustan; then for two hundred years independent ; 
and again uuer the Debli empire, until treaties 
entered into by the British with the emperor of 
Dehli, in 1765, placed Beugal and Bebar under 
the administiation of tho Britich East India 
Company. Orissa was oceupied, and in 1854 a 
Tivutcnant-Governor was appointed. 

‘The Mahomedan sovereigns were: 
Fakbr-ud-Din, a.», 1348 
Al-ud-Dia, ~ , 1340 
‘Haji Eling, 


h 











AD. H6L 
oe Uist 
1 











Sicundar, . 
Ghaineud-Din, >| 
Anltin-u-Bolatin, | 
hame-ud-Dim 11 











Abmiad, . 
Nuwsarud-Din, Jalal-nd-Din, 

Iaont, 2 ss Suliman Kirani, * 
Rarbily, |... 1428 Boyogid, 
Yusuf). 25 2 2 14a8 1 Daud, see 


Bougal was amongst the first of the places of 
India with which the English East India Company 
traded. Tn 1599, an assoeintion was formed i 
London to trade’ with the East Indies, and on 
Bist December 1600 they obtained an exclusive 
charter of privilege, constituting them a body 
yolitio and oryorate, by the, name of $ Tho 

jovernor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies.’ In 1613, they wore 
ordered by Jahangir to settle in Surat. In 1634, 
Shah Jaban jasued a firman for two English 
factories to settle in Bengal ; and subsequently, in 

ratitude for the benefits derived by one of the 
indies of the zonana of Prince Shuja from the 
medial aki of fe. Boughton, Shab Jahan granted 
the privilege to the English of free trade in Bengal. 
The first factory of the company had been, at 
Masnlipatam, but in 1625 it was removed to Ar- 
tmogon, and eubsequently (1639) Mr. Day removed 
it to a village in the territory of the raja of 
Chandragiri, and erected a f. there, which was 
first called Fort St, George, and is known now as 
Madras, ‘The regular connestion of the Company 
with Bengal, however, did not commence until 
3632, when a factory was established at Balasore, 
4nd in 1652 permission was obtained for unlimited 
trade without payment of custome duea, on an 











annaal payment of Rs. $000. In 1661, Charles and 


1. granted a new charter, veating the Company , 
with power to make peace aud war, and to send | 
toBngland unlicensed traders ; buta fresh charter | 
issued in 1693 limited the Company's powers to 
twenty-one years. In 1698, a rival company was | 
formed, called the new or English C but 
in 1702 this amalgamated with the old or 


pany, and the two atyled themselves, 
in Kerchants {rading to the 


the United Company of 
Est Indies, During the administration of 

Khan, aubsdar of Hengal, the English were eub- 
jected tomuch oppresion.’ Shaiasta Khan exacted 


5 retaken by a forco which bad heen deay 
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a duty of $$ per cent. on their merchandise, and 
his officers arbitrarily exioited lange sums from 
the factors, till, in 1685, it waa resolved to seck 
redress by force of arma. Tho hostilities of the 
English exuperatod the Emperor Aurangzob, who 
red that they should be expelled from his 
dominions. ‘The Company's factories were seized, 
ff were brought to the brink of 








Tn 1698, the 
Aziw-ns-Shan, grandson of Aurangzeb, and gover- 
nor of Bengal, to purchase the towns of Chutta- 
watty, Govindpar, and Calcutta, 

In 1756, Suraj-ud-Dowla became eubadar of 


inglish obtained permission from 


Bengal. Ho had previously manifested aversion 
to the British, and the Governor of Caleut 
laying refused’ to deliver ap one of the principal 
officers of finance under the Nawab's Inte uncle, 
the Governor of Dacca, whom the Nawab had 
resolved to plunder, Suraj-ud-Dowle attacked and 
captured Catcutta on Sth Augast. One hundred 
and forty-six British fell into his hands, and were 
thrust into a guard-room, since called the ‘ Black 
Hole,’ where all, save tweuty-three, perished in 
the night. On 24 January 1757, Calcutta was 
tcbed 
from Madras under Clive and Admiral Watson, 
aad on the 4th of February the Nawab’s army 
was surprised and defeated by Clive. Overtures 
were then mace by the Nuwib, and on 9th Feb- 
Hyd 1757 a treaty was concluded, by which 
tle Nawab agreed not to molest the Company in 
the enjoyment of their privileges; to permit all 
longing to the Company to pass fi 
by land or water without paying any duties or 
fees; to resture tho factories and plundered 
property; to pert, tho Company to fortify 
valoutta, and to establish a mint, Three days 
afterwards, a contract with the Nawab, offensive 
and defensive, was sigocd, War having broken 
out between France and (reat Britain, Clive 
attacked the settlement of Chundernagore, on 
which Suraj-ud-Dowls furnished the French with 
arma and moncy, and waa preparing to maka 
common canse against the British. At this 
juneture a confederacy was formed among Suraj- 
ud-Dow! chief officers to depose him. The 
British joined this confederacy, and concluded a 
treaty with Mir Jafar Ali Khan, and at the battle 
of Plassey, which was fought on the 28d June 
1757, the’ power of Suraj-ud-Dowla was com- 
pletely broken, and on the 29th June, Jafar Ali 
was installed by Clive as subadar of Bengal. 

In 1759, the Shabzada, afterwards Shah Alam, 
in consequence of some dispute with his father, 
the emperor Alamgir 11., fled from Dehli, and 
entered into a league with the subsdam of Oadh 
‘AMahabad for the conquest of the Lower 
Provinces. The prince advariced into Bebar with 
about 40,000 men, and laid siege to Patna. Mir 
‘Jafar waa greatly alarmed by the prince's advance, 
and at his solicitation Clive marched with all 
the force he could assemble tothe relief of Patna; 
but ere he reached that place, the prince's arm; 
had ahmost entirely dispersed.” On Glive's return, 
the nawab Mir Jafar granted him as a jaghir, the 

it-ront, about three lakhs per annum, which 
See ompang had sqreed 40 pay foc tho’ maine 
dari of Caleutta, : 

‘To meet his pecuniary eugagements, Mir Jafar 
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had recourse io the severest exactions. He re- 
signed himself to unworthy favourites; and it 
‘heoame necessary to depose him in favour of his 
son-in-low, Mir Kasim Ali Khan, with whom & 
treaty was concluded on 27th September 1760, by 
which tho British obtained posession of Bardwan, 
fidnapur, and Chittagong. But serious disputes 
arose between Mir Kasim and the British regard- 
ing the right of the servants of the Company to 
trade, and to have their goods passed free of duty, 
which led at last to war. In 1764, Mir Jafar Ali 
agreed, in addition to the eums for which lie bad 
contracted in the recent treaty, to pay five iakbs 
a month towards the expense of the war then 
‘being carried on against the Warir of Oudh, 80 
Jong agit lasted. Mir Juiurdied in January 1765, 
‘was succeeded by his son, Najam-ud-Dowla, 
with whom a new treaty was formed, by which 
the Company took the military defence of the 
country entirely into its own hauds, and, among 
other conditions, the Nawab bound bitwsclf to 
appoint, by the advice of the Governor and 
Jouncil, a deputy to conduct the government, 
and not to be removed without the consent of the 


Council. 
Najam-ud-Dowla died on 8th May 1766, ad 


was succeeded by his brother, Syf-ud-Dowla, a aud tribes: 


youth of sixteen.  Syf-nd-Dowla was suocceded in 

1770 by his brother, Mubarak-ud-Dowla, with 
whom 's new engagement wos made. By thie 
ongagement the Nawib'a etipend was fixed at 
$1,81,901 rupecs, This is the last treaty which 
‘was formed with tho Nawab. The office of suba- 
dar had now become merely 2 nominal one, all 
teal power baving passe into the bands of the 
British. In 1772, the stipend was reduced to 
ixtecn lakhs a yenr, at which rate it is paid to 
this day. 

Bengal was declared to be the chicf presidency 
on the 16th Jime 1778. By the treaty of 22d 
Febroary 1845 with Denmark, the British Govern- 
mont obtained pomsossion of Serampore; and now, 
excepting the small settlement of the French 
nation at Chandernagore of 3 square miles, all 
Bengal is under British supremacy. But ic 1876 
there were in Bengal 150,000 estates on the 
roll, besides a vast number of petty revenue-free 
estates. 

Bengal proper has an area of 84,198 aquare 
miles, with @ population of 36,604,708, or 433 to 
tho sqnare mile, For administrative and revenue 
prpposes iti nemanged into 28 district, vie — 

karganj, Bankura, Rasdvan, Birbhum, Bogra, 
Caloutia, Chistagone, Chittagong Hil Tract, and 
Hill Npperah State, Dacca, Darjiling, Dinajpur, 
Faridpur, Hugli, with Howrah, Jalpagori, Jessore, 
Kuch Behar, Maimansinh, Meldnh, Midnapur, 
Murshidabad, Nadiya, Noakhali, Pabne, Rajo- 
shabi, Rangpur, Sylitet, Tipporah, and the Twanty- 
four Parganas. 

The Hindus of Aryan descent arc about 24 mil- 
lions; the aboriginal tribes, 887,197; and eemni- 
Hinduized aborigines, 5,110,989 gouls, aro— 


353 Chanda}, 
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‘The Kaibartha and the Sad-gop are the chicf 
cultivators. The languages spoken are Bengali, 
Urdu, and English. i 

Bekar bas an area of 42,417 square miles, with 
a ion of 19,786,101, or 465 to the square 
mile, For administrative purposes it ja arranged 
into ten districts, —Bhagalpur, Champaran, Gaya, 
Monghir, Patna, Pui ntal Parganas, Sarap, 
Shalabad, and Tirhut.’ The more important 
of ita castes and tribes are— 








Brahmans, , . 853,602 Murahar, . . . 426,906 
Raymute, " < LOIB ETS Abe or Goals, ites 
Karmi, 650,839 Kaynsth, 935, 
Santal, 5 + 485,948 898,980 
a whi, 7U1,721 122,520 
| Bauiya. 214,742 


Oriwa has an area of 23,901 square miles, with 
‘a population of 4,317,999, or 181 to the square 
mile. Its four districts aro Balasore, Cuttack, 
Pari, and Tribntary States, and ite principal castes 





Brahmans... 350,700 Bindu descent, 71,318 
Karan, Keyasths, 123,431 Mohomodans, 74,466 

asa, ss.» 808,519 Gaur or Guals, 225,588 
Aboriginal tribes, 307,808) Xhandais, 447,688 
Semi-Hinduized |, 572,805! Sautal, . THe 
Hindus. . . 8,331,799 


The Chutia Nagnur area i# 43,901 square miles, 
and its population 3,825,571, or’ 87 to the 

mile. {ts five disizicta ‘are, Hazaribagh, Lobar- 
dagga, Manbhum, Singbhum, and Tributary States, 
Ite population chiely consists of— 


Hindus, . «+ 1,750,000, Mandak,. . , 190,095 

Aberiggnés,< + 1,250,000! hangar “or 

viz, Kol, '292,039  Unaon.,. . 908,843, 
Sania, > 220,096 | 


‘Tho Mahomedive in Bengal in 1871 numbered 
19,558,881; but this multitade is composed of 
many élements, masees of tho aboriginal racns as 
wellas of the Hindus of Aryan descent baving been 
forcibly compelled to profess the Musalinan creed. 
Of thet mumber, sixteen and a half millions are in 
Bengal proper; two and a half milliooein Bebnr 
In Chutia Nagpur and in Orissa they are few; 
but in the Bogra district they form 40 per cent, 
of the population; in Rajashabi, 77 per cent.; and 
in Pabna, 69 percent. In the distncte of Chitta- 

ig and Noaihali they form three-fourths of the 

ition. herever 1 form a princi art 

oF te  pogaaton, they aro fo cultivating lagers 

and all the sailors of the eastern districta are 

Mshomedans. The Europeans and non-Asiaties aro 
17,136 ; and Eurasians, 20,279. 

‘The Hinda population of Bengal are dark ; and 
some are very dark, and have thick lips, with 
features cither aboriginal or Indo-Chinese. Somo 
have curly hair, as if related to tho black, woolly. 
headed aborigines, who may have stretched across 
from the Rajmahal to the Garo hills; others of 
the Bengal people, especially the Urya, with the 
Bhuya, seem rather to have straight hair, with 
righ cheek-bones, and complexions not very dark, 
suggesting an Indo-Chincse clement stratching 

‘Burma scrogs the Sunderbuns (C. p. 106). 
good-looking, the mass of the are 
‘and effeminate in appearance, remarkable 
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for timidity and retition, as well bs epee 4 
and art. Their ea are composed of 

cottages, scattered through woods of bamboos or 
of palms; their dreas is the old Hindu one, formed 
‘by one scarf round the middle, and another thrown 
over the shoulders, They have the practice, un- 
known in Hindustan, of rabbing their limbs with 
oil after bathing, which gives their skins a sleck 
and glossy appearance, and protects them from 
the effect of their damp climate. During many 
ages the Bengali had been trampled upon by mea 
of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, in- 
dependence, and veracity are qualities to which 
his constitution and bis situation are equally un- 
favourable. His mind is weak, even to hel, 

ness, for purposes of manly resistance; but its 
suppleness and its tact move the children of sterner 
climates to admiration, not unmingled with con- 
tempt, Jarge promisce, smooth excuses, elaborate 
tipsues of circumstantial falsehoods, chicanery, 
perjury, forgery, are the various weapons offensive 
and defensive of the lower Ganges. ll its millions 
do not furnish one sepoy to the native army. In 
Bengal and Behar, the work of labourers is done 
‘by Bhui, Rajwar, Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali, 
and other aboriginal tribes.—¢’, 124. 

When the Aryans advanced from the west- 
ward to the plain of Bengal, it eppears to have 
been ocrupied by a race of which the present 
non-Tibetan tribes of Assam and the Himalayan 
and Vindhyan rango are remnants, The Bengalis, 
however, have never been wholly absorbed by the 
intruding rage, though somewhat modified. In 
Bilhet and Assam, in partiowar, the Bengalis 
rotain the stamp of tho doable origin, and cou- 
siderable numbers of the original race are atill 
found intermixed, The principal zemuant are 
the Koch’h; but there are also the Kachari (Bodo, 
Boro, or Mech), Dhunal, Raba, Hajong, Batar or 
Bor Kebrat, Pollob, Gangai, Maraha, Dhavuk. 
‘They are spread eastwards along the skirts-of the 
mountains of Bhutan and Sikkim asfaras Aliganj, 
aud the skirts and low valleys of the sub-Himalaya, 
beyond Sikkim, contain other tribes of the same 
roe. Including these already enumerated, Mr. 
‘Hodgson ascertained tho presenco of twenty-eight 
tribes between Assam and Kumaon, or from the 
Bonash to the Kali, Of these the most numerons 
were the Bodo or Kachari. The Koch’h and Bodo 
oc Kachori tribes, of all the prior races, were the 
Jatest dominant onea of the Gangetic race in Bengal, 





The agricultural prodacts arerice, wheet, barley, Europeans 


maize, pulses of kinda, mustard, ‘turnips, plan~ 
taing, radishes, cucurbitaccous plants, Lagenaria, 
Luffa, Trichosanthes anguine, species of arnm, 
Sweet potatoos, capsicum, sugar-cane, gi 
furmenic, Piper betel, Areca cater, tobacco, 
|, 0} indigo, jute, tea, ai 
threo, harvests’ in che Jean, Vix, bore or spring 
rice, in low marshy land, sown in October and 
Teaped in May; aus or autumn rice, sown on high 
ground in April or May, and reaped in August 
and September; aman or winter crop, the last, ia 
frown on low land, and is by far the Inrgest crop. 
It iasown in May or Juno, transplanted and reaped 
in November, ‘Deocmber, and January. ict 3 
‘Stapaosil often thencle, article eof food through a 
fengal proper ; pulees spices, 
alt ch, aiid Condiments ‘being only’ ied ass 
‘The consumption varies from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of & seer por head per diem= 
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| 14, to 23 Tos, In the mountainous districts the 
pulses and milleta are the chief articles of diet. 

Bengal suffcred in the year 1770 from fumine, 
more widespread and terrible than avy which has 
| ever befallen any otter British possession, and 
which Colone) Baird Smith deemed to have been 
the most intense that India ever experienced. Dr. 
Hunter states the number of desths on that 
occasion at ten millions, 

Bengali is a highly cultivated language of Hindi 
origin, largely stocked with pure Sanskrit words, 
Tt ie spoken throughout Bengal proper. Tithuti 

‘on its NE. border has a great affinity with 
Bengali. “Bengali is tho language of wany 
| millions of souls, and restricted wolely to. the 
| geographical limits of Bengal, and from the eul- 
| tivation which bas been given to it, well doserves 
to be ranked as « separate language. It ig spoken 
' by shout forty millions of people in tho Getta, of 
‘the Ganges and to the west, Profewor Muller 
mentions that uine-tenthe of the Bengali and of 
the Hindi tongues are composed of words taken 
from the Sanskcit. He regards it as the modern 
Sanskrit, standing to its parent, tho old nut 
classicol 'Sanskeit, almost in the sime relation as 
the modern High German to the old High German, 
as the modern Italian to the language of Rome. 
See Tnilin. 

BENGAL, several planta, frnita, and animals, 
with which tho British firat became acquainted in 
Bengal, have the name of that province as a prefix. 

Benge} almond, Terminalia oatappa. 

Bengal cat, Felis leopardus Ben; 

Bengal currants, fruit of Carissa 

Bengal fig tree, Ficus Bengalentis. 

Bengal Borikis, Syphootides Bengalensi, Cnc! 

Tengal gram, alo chick-pen, Cicer arietinum. 

Tougal madder, Rubia cordifolia, 

Bengal langur, Presbytis entellus. 

Bengal monkey, Inuas rhesus, Jerdon. 

Bengal porcupine, Hystrix Bengalensis, Blyth. 

Bengal quince, Aigle marmelos. 

Bengal root, root of Zingiber easumunar. 

Bengal arny ig the political designation of that 
yart of the military forees of the British Indian 
Empire, occupying Beuyal, Asam, Arakon, the 
NW. Provinces, with Oudh and the Panjab. It is 
distributed amongst ruecs speaking the Persian, 
Pushto, Panjabi, Hindustani, Hindi, and Bengali 
Ianguages, besides the Oorya language in Orisen, 
and the Hakhooi in Arakan. It is composed of 

of the United Kingdom and of the 
natives of N. and N.W. India; Hindus of high 
caste, Hindus of low caste; Mahomedans from 
Hindustan, from the Panjab; and Pathans or 
from beyond the NW. border slug 

, ts, Gurkha, nnd Dogra. A revolt of 
the Bengt native army yas commenced 2¢ Ber- 
hampore by the 19th Ben. N. I. on tho 26th 
Febraary 1857, and it was reorganized on the 9th 

1859. See Army. ; 

ENGAL, Bay of. ‘This great bay lies betwoen 
tte Peninnalag of India and Mslaoes, ft receives 
macy great rivers;—the Ganges, aputra, 
Baey Stang, Sulein, Moulmeia river, Godavery, 
Krishna, Koladyn, Mahansdi, and has a coast 
Jine of about 2600 miles, Pliny does not make 
mention of any voyages of the Romans to the Gulf 
of Bengal or to the Maley Penipent, although it 

lear from Strabo, who wrote before Pliny, that 
‘the Ganges had been ssilod up as high aa Pali- 
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‘brotha. Ptolemy’s Geography, said to bave been 
composed about 60. years Pliny, mentions 
‘the diamonds found on the banks of the Mahanadi 
or Sumbulpore river; also speaks of Arcati, tho 
capital of the Sore (or Sora-mandalum, from 
whense corruptly Coromandel), Merolir, the 
district which contains Meeulipatam; the river 
Caavery, under the name of Chabaris. Ptolemy 
scatters islands over the Bay of Bengal, probably 
meant for the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, ax 
meutions that most of them were said to be in- 
habited by anthropophagi, an ides continued by 
modern navigators, ‘The Bay of Bengal is liable 
to be swept by hurricanes, which travel quite 
across the bay. Every few years there occur severe 
cyclones and advancing ‘storm-waves. 
Jatter, that of 1832, which swept over the islands 
of tho dolta up to Saugur, was attended with 
great loss of life; as also was # eyclone in 1859, 
another in 1864, with a storm-wave which sub- 
wed islands, and rushed along the coast in the 
nity of Masulipetatn; and another in 1876.— 
‘amelt’s Memoir, p. 39. 

BENGALLSAN. Ip. 
the Saka solar year. See Era; Fasli. 

BENGAN. ‘Hixn. Solanum inelongena, the 
ug plant ‘Yalaynti bengan is the tomato. 

NGAN, a mountainous district in Mindoro, 

oveupiod hy w N 





K 
‘This is identical with 


ito race, 

B "Ato. When the Bedouin Arabs speak 
of tribes, they say Boui, which signifies tho sons of 
some person; thus Boni Leghat means the triho 
of Leghat. The word is in, a son, and is written 
bin whon preceded by a proper name, anil followed 
by thename of the father, a« Hnsen bin Mubammnad, 
Hagen son of Mubammad. 





BENINCASA CERIFERA, Suei, Goun: 
Cucurbita corifera, Fisch, | Cucurbita popo, Rox’ 

a spida, wit, | »— blba, Bob. 
Kumin, Chal kumra, Nex, Gal or mitha keddu, Hosp. 
Be kwey » + . Cnn, ‘Kumbalum, « . ery 

migekwiy 72 24 Pitha,. .') .. PANS. 
Wn talon our, Bho, Kumbati, 1) tae 
Chinews pumpkin, ,, " Badide gamiandi,; "Tex, 

The Seeds. 
Poh kwa-tazo, . , Cittn. | Maghz - i - keddu, 
Kunda, . , . PRRs. 
This is ono of tho Cucurbitacew. It has large 


whito flowers. ‘The rind of the frait is used asa 
bottle. Tho fruit of oue variety of it forms the 
sounding body uf the sitar; and that of another 
variety is uscd as floats for awitamiog rivers. Its 
young fruit is eaten Ly the people in their curries, 
and is often candied, The fruit is remarkable for 
having ita surface, when ripe, covered with a 
white rey.s exudation, which smells like rosin- 

nese gardeners make its fruit grow to a great 
tize. "In India, the tallow gourd is prevented ta a 
Hindu wedded pair. A wild variety, Teta-laoo, 
Bexe., is poisonous.— Williams; Voigt; Kozb.? 
Stewart. See Cucurbitacer ; Gourds, 

BENJAM. Suaarean. Sesmmtm Indieum, 

BENJAMIN, Bonzoin, 











AnsB, Kaminan, Menian, Maray. 
« Burst. Sambranf, Maruman, 
‘Cure. + Pans. 
ts ‘Saxsx. 
Gin ts. SiGe. 
Hyp. ae sr. 
Tn, | Malsoot sambrani, Tax. 


Benjamin is a word of Hebrew origin, which 
has in the lapse of time been adopted for soveral 


BEN-TEAK, 


substances now in use. In Upper India, i 
‘ pame given to the gum-reain of Boswellia thuri- 
fera, bat in commerce it is generally applied to 
the resin of the Styrax benzoin, which grows in 
Siam and Java, in Sumatra, in the oouatey of the 
Batak race, and in Borneo on the northern coast 
of the Bronai territory. The balsam is obtained, 
in Samatra, by incision in the trunk of the tree, 
practised after it haa attained the ago of five to 
Seven years. The juice which first exudes is the 
Purest and most fragrant; it hardens on exposure 
tothe air, and becomes brittle and semi-transparent. 
‘The resin is white and transparent at firet, About 
3 Ibs. are given by each tree for six years. The 
white Benjamin, termed ‘Cowrie Iuban'' in India, 
is a superior kind, generally met with in the form 
of dry, hard, grey masses, rather shining, brittle, 
formed of ovoid, whitish tears, like stripped 
almonds. The best comes to India from Sumatra, 
It is much used as a perfume, and as incense in 
places of worship, in the composition of frankin- 
fens, and in tho manufacture of the pustilles 
called ud-batti, Beozofe acid is procared from 
this substance. —Staz. of Com.; M*Cullocl’s Dic 
tionary; Grawfurd, Diet.; Cat. Exhib, of 1862; 
| Ainslie; Marsiten’s’ Sumatra, 155-56 ; O'Sh, 480, 
Benzoin; Resins; Styrax benzoin. 
BENJAMIN, the Jewish traveller, Kaabbi Benja- 
min of Tudela, travelled in the Bust between 1259 
and 1179, when already tho empire of the Abbasaida 
Khalifs was rapidly declining, and the Turks wera 
gaining tho avcendency at Iiaghdad. He wonld 
Appeat not to have proceeded beyond Kiah island. 
fe describes it ax the great emporium to which 
Tudian merchants brought their commodities, aud 
dhe traders of Meacpotamin, Youn, and Persia, 
all sorts of silk aud purple cloths, nx, cotton, 
hemp, wheat, barley, millet, oto, which form 
artides of exchange.” He refers to the pearls of 
the Balzein islands, and to the pepper, cinnamon, 
ginger, and many other spices of S, India. He 
the island of Kandy at 22 days beyond 
ish, and China 40 days beyond Kandy. 
BENJAPATSJA, Matta. Tiaridiom Indiou, 
BENKAR. Hixp. Hiptage madablota, 
BENKATAN, a tribe on the E, coast of Borneo, 
BENNETT. In 1861, J. W. Bennett published 
a Selection of Rare and Curious Fishes found on 
the coast of Ceylou, Bennet, F. D., author of A 
Whaling Voyage round the Globe, Bonnet, 
George, suthor of Wanderings in New South 
Wales, Batavia, Pedir coast, Singapore, and Ohina ; 
also Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australnsia, 
London 1860. 
BENOUDHA, the country between Allahabad 
and Surwar, the present country of Gorakhpur, 

















BEN-TEAK, Lagorstramia microcarpa, 
Ven-taku, . . . Cam. [Beat soe ee Maur. 
Bandara, , . . MAN | Bellinger, . . MALBAL. 


This tree is common in the Wynad and on the 
Western Ghats; wood prized for making ootfee 
cases, and much used by the native carpenters for 
house-building and masts for dow, pattamsh, and 
other country vessels, It grows 90 and 100 feet 
Jong, and from 12 inches to 8 feet in diameter; 
it is perfectly straight, snd without branches, ex- 

ing st ite the leaves are small and very 
This is not 80 durable as the poon'; 
is very much lighter in col in this 
respect 1much resembles the American red 

Mf. and C.; M'Tvor, 
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BENT GRASS. 


BENT GRASS, species of Agroatis. 
BENTHAM, a Bengal civil servant, who largely 


extended the knowledge of the botany of India. trade. 


He published many ietnois on botanical subject, 
‘algo the Florala of Hong-Kong, and monographs 
of Scrophularing and Labiatea—And. 
BENTHANIA FRAGSFERA, the Thornel of 
tho Paujab, is found in Nepal and in the Sutlej 
valley between Raapur ani Sungnan, at sn elo- 
jon of 6000 foct. ‘The wood is small; fruit is 
large, of the shape of a strawberry, edible, and is 
used ‘as a preserve. B. floribunda extenda from 
tho eastern Himalaya to the Sutlej—HZ. et Thom 
105, 198: Clephore, Report, G4; Hugg, Veg. Kt 
p. 867; Powell, Panjab Products, 
BENTINCK, Lonp Witxzam, G.C.B., an officer 
of the British army who waa governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras, from tho 30th August 1803 to 
tho 1th September 1807. He was subsequently in 
riltary employ in Spain duri 
wor with France, Un the 4th July 1828 he 
nsined the office of Governor-General, which he 
held until the 20th March 1835. He afterwards 
untered the Commous House of Parliament for the 
town of Glasgow, and died 17th June 1839. Dur- 
ing his administration ns Governor-General, he 
appoiuted Captain Sleeman for the suppression of 
thugi; sti, also, the self-immolgtion of Hindu 
women with the dead bodies of their lmusbands, 
was prohibited. Education was foaterod, many 
English schools established; there was laid the 
foundation for the extensive employment of natives 
in the administration of justice; and in hia time, 

















also, a Legislative Council was established at cach 
presi 


denes. The only war that occurred was 
t the raja of Coorg, who by his insane- 
atrocities drew upon himself the arms of 
British India, 

BEN TREE. In India, the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma; in Egypt, M. aptera. 

Ben Nat Oil. 





Morunghy yennai, 
lorunge noona, 
‘This oil is tho product of the nuts of the Moringa 

aptera. It is valuable on nceount of the lengthened 

period which it may be kept without contracting 
tancichty, Tn thu West Indies the oil is used for 
salad oil, Ii is employed by watchmakers, and for 

retaining the aroma of delicate flowers. i 

is inodotous, and is therefore used by perfamers 

i ‘the manufacture fa — Ga r seed of 
pt ma, alo yield an . pterygo- 

permalodmoniu al paris of 8. Ava; the fowers 

leaves, and fruit are eaten by the natives ; and the 
rasped root is used by Europeans aa a substitute 
for horae-radish, to which circumstance it owes 

‘its common name of ‘ horee-radish tree,’—Afason ; 

Fuulkner ; Hogg. 

BENTUL. Mazay. A vegetable of Bawean. 
BENU MASH. Pens. Phaseolus max. 
BENZA, P. M., a native of the Jonian Islands, 

‘© Madras modical officer, He wrote on the 

of the country betwixt Madras and Neilgherries, via 

Bangatore; also on the geology of the Neilgherry 

and Koonda mountains, and notes on the, of 


‘Tam. | Sebnjna,. . , . Hixn, 
‘Ten. 


the Northern Cirears in 1885.—~Buist's Cai ‘ 
BENZOIN, Liquid. 
Ngansib-yo, . . Cuts. | Shwui-ngan-sib-hiang, Ca, 


An oil, like treacle, sold ia China in small 
bottles or in the pericarp of a irnit, It resembles 
ma of Pera—Smith. See Benjamin. 


Great Britain's M: 


BERAR, 


BEO. Hip. Graculs religion. 
BEOHAR, Bepar. Hixp. Money-lending, traffic, 
Bopari, a shopkeeper. 

BEP-THAN, Bvuw, In Amberst, a timber 
used for making handles for spears and swords ; it 
‘is a superior wood, and lvoks like white Jarrool. 
A timber of same name in Tavoy is used for build- 
ing ; and the Bep-won, Buns, of Tavoy is a timber 
used for buildng.—Captain Davee. 

BER, Hixp. Amongst Rajpute, a feud. 

BER. Hixp. Zizyphus flexuosa, jujube, numn- 
roularis and valgari 

BERA. Hixp. Nina qnassioides; also Glochidiou, 
sp.; also Ficus Indica, 

BERA. Hyssop. A raft or float, on which in 
placed «paper or tinsol boat. with the face of 
female and tho crest and breast of a peacock at 
the prow. | I¢is set afloat with lights and music 
on Thursday evenings, on the rivers of Bengal, by 
ans, in honour of Khajah Kbizr. The 
Inst Thursday of the month Biadon (August— 
September) it is deemed particularly acceptable 
as au offering in fulfilment of n vow made in 
the bygone year,— 1 

BERA. Hinp. A small packet of betel-nnt, 
catechu, quicklime, aniseed, coriander seed, 
cardemums and cloves, wrapped up in betel leaf. 
it ig @ masticatory used on ordinary occasions, 
but is alxo presente as 8 ceremonial part of a visit 
either to Hindus or Mabomedans. 

BERAD, Mat, A predatory tribe in the 
south Maluatts country, inhabiting the bills and 
thickets, and subsisting by cbaso and plunder. 
Wilson says they arc the same as the Ramusi, bub 
this does not eeem correct. They may bo the 
Bedar— Wilson's Glossary. 

TERAM. Matay, Elephant. Beram rambut, 
ha’ of the clephant’s tail. 

bERAR, a province in the northern and central 
pach of the Fenhunis of India. which elongs to 
the Hyderabad state, but was assigned by the 
Nizam to the Government of India to meet the 
pay of the Hyderabad Contingent, subject to the 
condition that the surplus revenue shall be paid 
to Hyderabad. Tho province in adrainistered by a 
Commissioner, under the Resident of Hyderabad, 
It is in a broad valley lying between the Satpura 
range op the north and tho Ajunta range on the 
south. It has several Inrge towns, Akola, Akote, 
Aniravati, Ellichpur, and others; and its population 
in 1867 was 2,231,565 souls in an aren of 17,728 
aquare milea. ‘The first inroad of Mahomedans into 
the Dekban waa led through Berar by Ala-ad-Din, 
A.D, 1294; and several dynasties, the Bahmani, the 
Imad Shahi, the Nizam Shabi, the Mahratta 
Peshwaa, the Debli empire, and the Asof Jaki of 
Hyderabad have since held it. In 1867 the prin- 








cipal croeds and castes were :— 
cl is 908 Vaisyos, . . . 28,018 
16 Sudra, . . . 1,441,271 
75 Ont-castos, . 901,879 
‘154,951 Aborigines, . . 163,050 
24 Hindu secta, . 55,219 
79 Non-Aryans are thus detailed :— 
anal rer 
(Bunges), 543 





7, viz, Ver 
radey, Pardeshi, 
Marathi, Dakh- 





nee Pudum, Ho- 
Lewyaney, Mbar, | lar, Hindustani, 
S; Dougra, 227,824! Chamar, Mochee, 19,172 


Deaton; + 
Vie. 
+ day, Rant, Tilung, 

Dakhnee” Ghut- 

oley, Saradkar, 

puaee 2 nem 

Saveley, Devadey, 

Taichar!, Somnus, "95,453 | Para: 
Kalanki,’. , .). | 46! 

‘The Kshatriya pretend to Rajput descent. 
Mabrattas of no particular family usually call 
themselves Thakur: even a Kunbi will occasion- 
ally try to elevate himsclt thereby; while the 
Purbho, Kayasth, and other castes of mixed origin 
and good social’ status arc constantly invading 
the Kshatriya military order. ‘The distinction is 
also claimed by the vajas of tho Satpara hills 
‘who nerert that they are Rajputs depressed by 
the necessities of mountain life, wherens they are 
Gond or Kurka clevated by gouerations of igh. 
Innd chicftainship. 

Under the hending Maia are placed all the 
commuercial classes of Hindus, the north-country 
Marwari and Agurwalla, with those who are 
Known by the general tenn Raniya, and n few 
castes like the Romnti from the south, or tbe 
= ‘who do not rcem to be well known out of 

jerar. 





together, although they do not intermarry. 
Kinbiand Mal ent loch, drink liquor moderately: 
and their widows may always remarry if they 
choose, excepting the widows of Desbmukhs, who 
avlopt high caste, prejudices. The Komi is a 
wenving caste, The Banjara were comparatively 
mmmerous in Jernr; thelr oconpation as carr 
iszapidly going, and during their transitional 
hey sire a good deal of tzouble to the po 
‘Phe Bini haa recently heen supposed to belong 
to a widely-spread priinitive tribe ; the Garpugart 
Hive by the profession of conjuring away bail- 
sore The Vidurund Krishnapokshtare the anne, 
‘They are descendants of Brahmans by women of 
inferior caste, and Krishnapakshi is only an 
astronomical metaphor for describing a helf-braed, 
the term meaning literally ‘dark-fortuight,’ and 
referring to the half-darkened orb of the moon. 
All the Budras of this part of Iidia are of non- 
‘Aryan origin. The A?kar have been taken to be 
the same with the Dher, a very usefcl and active 
tribe. The Mug appear to be the lowest in. the 
nocial noale; thoy ure tauuers, curricrs, shoc- 
makers. The paucity of the Kiakrol or Bhangi, 
who are so numerous in Northern India, i 
serious sanitary difficulty, The Aqikari are a 
tribe formerly’ well known for their thieving 
habits, The Heonusi, a predatory race, speak 
Teluga in their famil and are Joubtless from 

i The original Purdon among the 
Gond answered to the Bhat among the Hindus, 
but many seem to have rettled in the plains as & 
separate class of Gond. 

The Kunbi, in Berar, allot themselves into eleven 
classes :—Mali, Ful Mali, Jerat Mali, Haldi Mali, 
Wonjeri, Gantadi, Sagar, Atole, Telale, Vindess, 

‘a, 

With the exception of the Haldi Mali and Paz, 
they have roti vya whar amongst each other, 
but not beti vya whar, ie. they cat with esch 
other, but do not intermarry. ‘The Kunbi and 






























Ri 
The Swira enate in Berar, vs in Mysore, all cat Aol; 


BERAR. 
Mali alone, of the Sadmi people, are 894,588 
sons, 


The Dhangar sheep farmer race are of two 
sections, the Kota Pallin Dhangar, who kee 
sheep, and the Barji Hatkar, or ‘ehepherda wit 
the spears.’ The latter etill hold much land on 
the borders of the Nizam’s territory, and, until 
the British domination, were notorious for pug- 
nacity and rebellion, and they still continue a 
quartelzome and obstinate race. They aro anp- 
posed to have come from Hindustan’ in twelvo 
tribes, and been impelled by the Gonda towards 
Hingoli and Bassim, which locality got the name 
of Barah Hatia, or the twelve tribes. They now 
occupy the hills on the north bank of tho Pyn 
Ganga. To die in the chase or in war is deemed 
houourable, and the Hatkar who are so killed are 
Yurned. The Hatkar are fino able-bodied men, 
independent and arrogant: many of them never 
shave or cat the hair of their fee. 

‘Tho Bhrd ave in number 17,980. 

The Ranjara, 51,982, most of whom belong to 
the Bhukyava tribe, supposed to have heen Raj- 
pnts from Central India, 

The Aboriginal races in Vora, 163,069 in 
mutuber, are as under :-— 





+ 68,512, Andh, 28,087 
4 Berg! Nihal, Sao 
to 77 Krk, 3) 5. 28709 
tof 222h Karki, ee 

212 Sst Kolam, 22) + “9,969 





Lajar) oe es 

Of the aborigines, the Gon, Kurku, and Bhi 
are the only completely preserved specimens of 
tril two firet rotain their lang a 
while the Bhil tongue seems to havo Becsing 
beri very Brey o Poses ats disuse being 
probably ex] their general conversion to 
Kibematseea ee 


The Gond of Berar inhabit the Melghat and 
a strip of wild country along the Wardha river. 
‘They arrango themselves into thirteen scations, 
vie: 








Ma Kahilwm, | Juduwar. | Khatalia, 
Gowmi, Thotli, Kohaliu. | Phokar, 
Rajgond, | Pariban, | And. Buchadi. 
Dalwe. 











‘The mev and women of the Gond never associate 
at work, but Inbour apart, A Gond desirous of 
having a wife, and having resolved on a particular 
gir), takes with him a band of his e: 8 to the 
field where the women are at work, and ho sud- 
denly, alone, runs towards and attempts to capture 
her. "His comrades will not, however, aid him to 

off the girl, unless he suceced in touching 
her hand before she reach the village shelter. By 
touching the girl's hand, the marriage contract. is 
sealed, aud cannot be broken; nevertheless the 
women often fight every inch of the ground, inflict 
the most serious hurt, and sometimes shameful 
defeats, continuing the contest even after the 
bridegroom bas touched, the bridelt band, end, i 
the village skirts be reached, the men turn out to 
aid the women, and pursue the atiacking party 
back to their own village. 

The Bhil of Berar occupy the eastern slopes of 
the Gawilghur range to its western extremity, and 
streich far westwards in Kandesh. They belong 
to the Turvi clan; all now are Mahomedans. 

The Koli are in two distinct tribes, but they 
are egricultural, and there are several substantial 
potails amongst them, 
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BER-BAIT. 


The Anda aro also called Pradhan, and are anid 
to be helot Gond; but they are cultivators, and do 
not eat animals that die. 

The Kolaw are a Gond tribe who have settled 
oon er \deuttera in the 8: 

0 Lajar ao woodcatters in the Satpura range. 

The Aiur ave'n helot clogs among the Gonde 

BER-BAIT, Mav\y, means to make Pantans. 
‘A pantun consists of four lines ; the two first con- 
sist generally of a simile or natural image, and 
the two last a moral drawn from the simile. The 
Malays take great delight in listening to two 
poetical champions pantuning at each other, till 
Ene is ol 40 give in from want of further 
mmatter.—Journ, in Arch, ¥. 

‘BERBER, a raco oceapying tho northern parts 
of Africn. In the Berber group of languages, all 
that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Morocco, in 
the French provinces of Algeria, in Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Fezzan, is Berber. ‘The language also of the 
ancient Cyrenaica, indeed of the whole country 
borderiug the Mediterranean between Tripoli and 
Egypt, ia Berber. The extinct language of the 
Canary Isles was Berber; and, finally, the lan- 
guage of the Sabara is Berber. The Berber 

janguages in their present geographical localities 
are eneutally laud onguea Lathan, Ltep. Dr. 
sve 1847, 

BERBERAH, or Maratha, is described as a sub- 
division of Abhira; it is the Barbarike of Arrian’s 


eriplas, 

BEREERER, the Mosaflyon of the author of 
the Periplus, is a scaport in Africa, directly south 
‘of Aden, in Jat, 10° ig 45" N., and long. 46° 6’ E. 
Tt was the grand mart of the ancients on this 
coast, and is still the t outlet for the commerce 
of north-eastern Africa. It has a large trade in 
sheep, cattle, ghi, coffec, various gums and 
resing, aud in ostrich feathers, An annual fair is 
held from October to April, the iuhabitants mean- , 
white living in tents to tbe number of 20,000, 
bartering their goods with merchants of Muscat, 
Babrein, Bussora, Porebundcr, Mandavie, and 
Bombay, or garrying them over to Aden, where a 
veady market exists for their produce.—Horslaurgh, 
Blackswood's Magazine. 

BERBERIB, a gevus of piants belonging to the 
Berberaces, The genus has about 60 species in 
China, Japan, and in India. Amongst them are 
]. angulosa, aristata, Asiatic, coneinna, insignis, 
lycium, macrosepaln, Nepalonsia, nlicina, umbellate, 
vulgaris, Wallichiana, xunthoxylon. Throemedici 
substances are obtained from species of this genus, 
—an extract known as Rusot, @ tincture, and Ber- 
Yerine, which is the active principle of these. 
But it is @ troublesome and an expensive process 
to extract it pare. It is very bitter, yellow, or 

















casily aoluble in water, more readily in spirits 
rg Tn Europe it han been uss chicdly as a 
tonic in indigestion, in doses of one to six grains, 
bat has been given up to ten grains, B. Asiatica 
aud the B. aristata are generally used. It is 
from the roots of these species that the bark is 
stripped for making the tincture. B. concinna, 
Hook. e Thom., B. anguloea, Well, grows at 
Rami and Pindari, 9000-12,500. A small sbrub 
Gily ® foot and a halt high, flowers solitary, red 
fruit, the leaves and stemé very spiny. In the 
Byott valley in Sikkim, at Laghep, Iris was found 
by Dr. Hooker abundaat, ani this smell bushy 
‘with oval eatable berries, B. insignis, 


BERCHEMIA FLORIBUNDA, 


plant of the Sikkim Himalaya, forms « large bush 
with deep green eaves seven inches long, and 
Iunekes of yellow fowars. B. Kunawarensia ja 
found in Kinmwar, aul omployed for making 
Hooker, Journ. 1. 364, #. 197; Ind. Ann. 
Med. Sri, 1856, 379; Hf. ct'Th. 
BERBERIS ARISTATA. D.C. Barberry. 
Muss », Normali 
Berberis tinctoris he | Berk tifolis . 
whcla Cachan, Lach, | Detberi angurtiois, 
Var, 6, Floribunda. 
Borberis foribanda, 





petiol 
aristats, 
aifinis, Dow, 
Var. x. Micranthe, Wall. ; H. ot Th. 
Ambarbarus; Aarghus,Au. | Zirishk, » . 
Ghitra, . Hox. of Har. | Kuraskaiy ! | 





» Pre. 
Praato. 
Wooi—Dar huld ; Dar chob, Pens. 
Extract—Hazis-Hindi, Az. ; Rusaut ; Rusot, His. 

This plant is widely distributed over the moun- 
tains of India, and assumes many various forma, 
which has led to botanists giving it a host of 
specific names, It is found in the Sutlej valley 
Detwoen Houspur and Sungnor, at an. elevation 
of 6000 to 10,000 feot; alao on the Neilghe 
and Pulney hills at from 6000 te 7000 fect, an 
at Newera Elia in Ceylon. The berries are much 
estcomed in the countries where they grow for 
their agreeable acid flavour. A yellow dye is 
obtained fiom the root—Cleghori, Pavjab Re- 
port; Tui. Lun Med. Science. 

BERBERIS LYCIUM, Royle, Barberry. 
Kawki, . . . Cum. Chitr se 
Raisin Berborry, ENG, Kasiimal Sumi, . 
‘Ophthalmic, , ‘Sambal 

‘The root-—Tiknb-pi, , CHIN, 
* This is found on the Himalaya at 8000 to 9000 
foot, nt Mosuri and Kaghan, but not west of 
Hezare. Tt is considered by Dr, Royle to be tho 
Lycium of Dioscorides ; its fruit is dried for cur- 
rants, ‘Ziiahk turmh* and its yellaw-juuiced root 
nnd wood yield the extract called ras, rasaut, 
rasot, or raswat, used as an cxternel application in 
ophthalmia. Itis likewise considered an extremely 
valuable febrifuge. It is pr y digesting 
in water sliced pieces of the root, stem, and 
branches ia an iron vessel, boiling for some time, 
straining, and then ¢ vay aa to x proper con- 





sistence. ” It is principally manufactured at Nepal 

and the Doon ; sold at 8 annas tho scer. Woot 

tuo small to he of much use, except for firewood. 

—Powell ; Cleghorn, Panj. Rep, ; Hook. et Thom. 
BERBERIS NEFALENSIS. Spr. 

Ber. miccia, Ham. Der, pinnate, Road, 
vy acanthifolia, Wail, -Mahonia Nepalensis, D.C. 
+ losebenat 1 as Tex japonica, Thunb, 
This shrab is found on the Neilgherry, Puhcy, 

and ‘Travancore hilla, at aa elevation of fram 5000 

to 8000 fect. It is also on the Himalaya, Bhotan, 

Gerhwal, and Kbassya mountains. The wood ia 

small, and of Tittle use, Ses Dyes. 
‘BERBERIS SINENSIS, Smith, the Kan. 

the Chinese. This and B, aquifolium furnish tho 
drug of China called Kau-kih and Ta-kyh-pi, 

This is a plant of northern China; berries of a 

dark, .— Drury ; Smith, 

BERBIANG. | Kas. Brother-making, flee 


Brother; Ber; Sshibab. 
'BERCHEMIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall. The 
Zinyphus foribundus, Wall, ia @ plant of the 











BERDA. BERNARDINO. 


hilte, Nepal, and Kamaon. Thefraitofa | BERHAMPUR, a imanicipal town and military 
Panjab species is eaten by goats and men. B. station in Ganjam, in lat. 19° 18'40" N., and long. 
aculeator'is common in the Holy Land, and called 84° 47' 60" ET stands on a rocky ledge sur- 
Christ's thora, from the tradition that the platted rounded by an extensive plain, bounded on the 
crown of thorns was made of ita twigs—Voigt.  W. and N. by a range of hills from 5 to 10 miles 
BERDA. Maur. Terminalia bellerica. distant, snd open to the Sand E. The district 
BERDURANI, a‘taibe of Afghans on the north- yields sugar; also silk eloth manufactured from 
eastern part of Afghanistan, occupying the lower Bengal and Chinese cocoons. : 
course of the Kabul river, and the parts between  BERHAMPUR, a civil station in the Murshid- 
the Indus, the Hinde Kush, and the Salt Range, abad district of Bengal, in Jat, 24° 6’ 30” N., long. 
touching ‘the Ghilzai on the west, the Siahposh 88° 17' 31” E., with a population of 27,110. Itis 
on the north, and the people of India on the built on the Jeft bank of the Bhagirathi river, and 
east, tho Indus being their boundary; but Pesha- is 118 miles from Caleutta. In the beginuing of 
wur is a Berdarani town. hoy were once a the nineteenth century, General Stewart resided 
Great tribe, but, were removed. from castern bere, He was wont to offer puja to, Hindu 
fgbanistan to Herat by Nadir Shah—Payers, idols, and to worship the Ganges. Like Job 
East Iulia, Cabul, and Afghanistan, p. 133. Charnock, he had married a Hinduani. Tt was 
BEREKEDE, a branch of tho Asir tribe of here that, on tho 25th February, the first overt act 
Arabs, said to lend their wives, like the Jakuri' of the mutiny of 1857 ocoarrod, in the 19th Regi- 
Hazara. —Sele’s Koran. Seo Polyandry. ‘ment Bengal Native Infantry.—T7r. of’ a Hindu, 
BERENICE, a, seaport eatblished by the i. pp. 68, 695; Imp. Gaz, 
Ptolemys on the Red Sea, from whence goods | BERI, a caste in southern India following teade, 
Drought from the east were conveyed by cara- and claiming to belong to the original Vainya aec- 
‘vans 255 miles to Coptis on the Nile, aud thence tion. ‘They also call themecives Chetti, or more 
to Alexandria. ‘The entire distance from Coptia correctly Sheti, from the Sanskrit Shreshthi, a 
to Berenico occupied twelve days. Tha ruins of mercbant. The Beri belong to the left-hand sect, 
Berenice were discovered ‘aptains Moresby and are distinct from the Komati or Chetti of the 
and Carleay at the bottom of the inlet known ax right-band division.— Wilson's Glossary. 
the Sinus Immundus or Fou} Bay.—Jnd. ia 15th = BERI, Hix, Zizyphus flexuosa; also Z, 
Cent. See Saba. nummularia, 
BERFA, Hixo. Populus balsamifera, BERL. Huxp. Iron fetters for prisoners or 
BERGAMOT, also Bergamotte, a name of the quadrupeds. 
Time tree, Citrus limetta ; also of the small pear- — BERT. Hixp, A basket used to raise water for 
shaped fruit of the tree, and also of ap essential irrigation, made of leatuer or bamboo. Tt ia 6 
oil obtained from the rind of the fruit. To pre- pended by four ropes, and swang by two men 
fe this vil, rasp the rind, express the raspings , Tea serloen names in different parts of the country. 
et ween flat porcelain slabs, allow the oil to settle, BERI, also Bhéri and Rana Bhéri. Hixp. Ico- 
and then filter, The exquisite flavour of this oy notie nepeteofolia, f. Br. 
in injured by distillation. It is used ebiefly as x — BERIA, a robber tribe of Contral India. 
perfumne ; colour yellow ; sp. gr. 0'888; freezes at, BERI-BERI, 2 fatal divcase, often attended 
32°. More than 22,000 Ils, of this easence was | with awclling and burning in the feet and pavalynis ; 
imported into England in 184%.—Beug. Phar. ' fest written on by Dr. J. G. Maleolmson, Madras 




















P.3785 Ninmonds, p. 566; Hogy. p. 140. Medical Servier, 1835.—Dr. Buést's Catalogue. 
BERGERA KONIGII, 1. Carry leaf tree. BERING. llixp, Nima quaasioides. 
‘Murraya Kenigii, Spring, BERJA or Buroja. Hixp. A reain from the 







« Bena. Kareyapola, . Mauean, 7 
Hom, Ki 


longifolia ; is rich in oil of turpentine, yield~ 
5 to 20 per cent., and ainee 1860 the natives of 
. epellt nario. ‘ast, NAjibabad and Bijnore and of the towns of Mueutt 
LEAL, Kaiiveya, . +. ‘Tex. and Roorkee, have distilled turpentine from it. The 
» resin brought from the hills is sold at the marketa 
A. tolerably-sized tree, common throughout along the foot of the ghate at Rs, 3 to Re. 44 per 
British india and Ceylon. ' It is cultivated gener- maund. At Najibabad, 19 miles from the hills, 
ally in gardens for its pinnate-shaped leaves, which the resin sells at Ra. 5'to Re 5 tho maund; the 
retain their fragrance when dry, and are used to turpentine distilled there at 8 to 12 annas the 
flavour curries, mulligatawny, chutnies, ete., and quart bottle; and the residue, after dintillation, 
are mixed in tho eurry pastes and powders prepared called soondrns, is sold on tho spot for Ra 3 the 
in India for tranemiasion to England and other maund. This soondrus is the unrectiGied rosin of 
parta of the world. ‘Tho mixture of the leaves not commerce, and is technically known as Colophane, 
only imparta a peculiar flavour to these condi- The resin ir collected by cutting triangular nutohea 
ments, but adda a zest to them. It flowers in in the trees, leaving a hollowed-out space at ita 
February and March; frait of a deep sfarple foot ass receiving bowl, which is filled ond 
colour ;" wood hard and elose-grained.  Medici- ied two or threo times in the year. Abont 
nally, the leaves are considered stomachie and 1000 to 1200 maunda are brought anqually to 
tonic; used raw in dysentery, and when rossted, 'Kamson. Each treo yields from 5 to LO neere. 
are administered in cholera, in decoction to stop’ BERLI. Maur. Caryota urens. 
‘vomiting, algo in fomenting. The bark and root  BERNADOTTE, king of Norway and Sweden, 
are employed aa stimulants, —Royle. . commenced life in the French army, and, when 
BERGERA NITIDA. Tie. The Meegong- serving in India, be was taken prisoner by tho 
karapincheo-gass, SINGHALESE, is a moderately. , British in_a night sor from Cuddalore i tho 
sized tree, not very uncommon in the warmer month of June 1788. 
parts of Ceylon. —Tiw. i. p. 46. i BERNARDINO. Fray Gasparde San Bernardino, 
328 





ena nimby, — SAKDK, 




















BERNIER, FRANCIS. 


of the order of St. Francis, in 2611 undertook a 
journey by land from India to Portugal by way of 

jombas and Socotra and the Persian Gulf. His 
narrative bears witness of the complete revolation 
which had taken place in the course of the trade 
between India and Enrope, through the Euphrates 
valley and Syria.— Birdwood. 

BERNIER, FRANCIS, was born at Angers, in 
France, bret the paar 126, a 1654 ho vital 
Syria, an into , residing a year 
GLEe Serb he auffered feo tho plage. Thence 
mailing down the Red Sea, he passed to Indis, 
landing at Surat in the latter days of Shah Jahan. 
He states that by the time of bis arrival at the 
court of Shah Jahan, the various robbers whom 


he had met on the road had left him little money. I 


He remained in Tndin ten years (3658-1670), dur- 
ing eight of which he waa the physician of Aurang- 
zeb, whom he accompanied to Kashmir in December 
1664. About the end of February 1659, while 
Bernier was on his way to Dehli, he mot Dare 
Shikoh fleeing towards Ahmadabad, after bis defeat 
by hia brother Aurangzeb, Dara’s wife had been 
wounded in the battle, and Bernier turned back as 
far aa Almnadabad to attend upon her. His his- 
tory of the revolution was translated into Englich 
ith his Voyago to Surat; London, 1671 and 
1675.—Elph. p. 636. 
BERONDA, or Baraunda, belongs to a very 
aneient family of the Rajbansi caste of Rajputs, 
Under the rule of the Bundela chiefs, the state 
seems to have been held under a suonud from 
Hurdi Sab. Its area, 275 equare miles; popula- 
tion, 24,000; revenue, Re, 45,000. 

BEROSUS, a learned Chaldmean priest_ who 
lived in the time of Alexander. He visited Baby- 
Jon soon after the Macedonian conquest, and 
mentions a legend that the first dawn of civilisation 
was in southern Babylonia, and that the teachers 
of mankind came from tha shores of the Persian 
Gulf, He took from the sacred books of Babs on 
the Chaldsan account of the Deluge, which he 
introduced iuto the history that he wrote for the 
‘use of the Greeks, It says that Obartes Elbara- 
tutu being dead, hie eon, Xinuthros (Khnsisatyn) 
reigned eighteen sare, Warned by Clironos (Ea) 
of the coming Deluge, he obeyed the injunction 
to build a vessel five stadia long, aud five broad, 
in which he embarked his wife, his children, and 
intimate friends. 

BERRAWI, 0 district of Kurdistan, on the 
Zab river, It ia a long valley, and has sixteen 
villages of Kaldi Christians, each with priests — 
MacGregor. 

BERRY A AMMONILLA, 2. Trincomalee wood. 
Bomendilla,. . .SIvGR. Tircanamalay chettu, Ter. 
Halmililla; Hamaniel, ,, Saralsdevadara, . 4, 
‘"Tireanomalay maram, TAM. 

This is native of Ceylon, but has been intro- 
anced into the continent of India, The wood is 
annually imported from ‘Trincomalee, by which 
appellation it ia known in the Madras It 
is of a pale red colour, highly esteemed for its 
Hghtness and strength ; is straight-grained, slightly 
pllant, tough, and little affected by the atmosphere. 

¢ is employed in the construction of the massoola 

Doata of Madras, also for the spokes of wheels, for 

halves, handles, planes, frames, cles, and shafta 
carriages. Itis inferior to sal for spokes, 

to the babal for some other purposes, but it is 

comparatively light, and esaily worked. Dr. 














BERYL, 


Helfer mentions this tree as growing on King’s 
Teland opposite Mergui, and as a light, strong, and 
valuable wood. Flowers small, white, with gold- 
coloured anthera. The tree yields tho beat and 
moat useful wood in Ceylon for naval purposes. 
It grows straight for twenty to forty feet high, 
and from twelve to thirty inches in diameter, Mr. 
Edge said that this may be considered superior to 
‘any wood for capstan bars, cross und trussel trees, 
cask staves, battens for yards, fishes for ronats, 
boat-building, ete. And he added that at Madras 
it was highly valued for coach-work; from the 
toughness and fineness of ite grain it answers all 
the purposes of ash in England. Its specific 
gravy 80-0; unseasoned it weight 58 to 60 
Ibs. the cubic foot, and 50 Ibs. seasoned. It ia 
largely imported into Madras from Coylon, in 
log from 38 to 26 feet long, and 34 to & feet 5 
girth.—Drs. Mason, Wight, Cleghorn, and Hef. 
Mr. Edye; Mr. Rohde; Mr. Mendin; M. 

R.; Theaites; Roxb.; Voigt; Beddone, Fl. Syle: 
part v. p. 58. 

BERRYA MOLLIS, Wall. Petwoon of the 
Burmese is found on elevated ground of Britial 
Burma, Wood red, much prized for axles, the 

les of carta avd ploughs; also used for spear 

andes. A cubic Foot weighs G0 to 62 lbs. In 
1 full-grown tree, on good soil, the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 50 fect, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet fiom the ground. 
is 7 fect, It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot— 


Dr. Brandis. 
On the 8th September 1873, 















BERRY -KAIN, 
in a shower of rain which fell on some villages on 
the north of Purniab, small berries fell. ‘Thoy 
were green, mottled with whito streaks, nnd had @ 
slight point. The outer skin or husk was thin, and 
cme off readily. It resembled a pea in dit 
‘to two parts. It wos av full of oi! that it ‘bamed 
with s clear flame, though green. See Blood-rain, 








RER-SAHTBAII of Borneo. Brother-makiug. 
Seg Ror Biang.; Brother. 
BERSU. Hixp. Leptopus cordifolins. 


BERTHA, in Rajpntana, « form of land-tenure. 
The ryots or speamentey, ane distinguished into 
Koobrya and Perja. ‘ihe former are settled in 
Bertha proprictory, or other rent-free Innds, «nd 
are not liable to be called on by Government for 
any services except the repair of roads, apd 
attendaneo in the army mpon particular oceasions, 
The Perja, who occupy lands actually belonging 
to the prince, though perhaps in the immediate 
possession of jaghirdars, ane, on the contrary, 
‘obliged to perform various services, both at thy 
call of the jaghirdar and of the princo—Tu, 

BERTHOLLETIA LANCEOLATA, D.C. 

Reshasi, Reshambuti, Sarmei, . . HIND, 
Leaves—rananna (kura aanna), . - ” 

‘The Indian variety of this annual plant growa 
abundantly in many parts of the plain up to 
Peshawur, in places forming thickets up to four 
and five feet high. Dr. yle, pronounces the 
Teaves to be an excellent substitute for senna; 
remarkable for growing with their edges vertical, 
and for having both sides covered with stomata. 
Dr. Honigberger says that they are seldom wed 
by the hakima.—Stewart ; Honigh. p. 243; Hoyle, 
p- 456; Zit. Him. Bot. p. 19. 

BERU. Dox. Pens, writing reeds, 
BERWAJA. Hmvp. ‘Calligonum polygonoides. 
BERYL is found in the Siberian Altai range, 


BERL 


but many are brought from Khotan, Ichi, the 
Chinese provinces, and Ceylon. There ia x beryl 
nuine at the village of Paddioor or Patialey, about 
forty miles E.N-E. of the town af Coimbatore, 
‘where it is found imbedded in a vein of magnesisn 
limestone, traversed by hornblende rock. 7s 
are algo found in the sands of the Irawadi. e 
beryl and emerald in component parts are the 
same, iz. silica, alumina, aud glocina, coloured 
by the oxide of chrome. The ouly important 
difference is their colours, the emerald being of 
ite own peculiar green, which it derives from @ 
small proportion of chrome. Beryl retaius its 
surface polish more perfectly thm almost any 
other material. ‘The Romans cut it in faceta and 
in the form of a sexangular pyramid. Tho con- 
stituenta af the beryl and emeratd are =— 


‘Beryl. Fmeratt. 
| Oxidle ofixon, 100 
| Lira, 0: 
Sp. 76 to 278 

030 ' Haydn to 8:00 





Beryl is algo said to be found at Vaniaonbadi, at 
the northern base of the Neileberry mountains, 

BES or Bais, Hivp. of Hazara, Salix, 4. 

BESAN, Hip, The flour of a pulse, such as 
that. of gram, Cicer arietinum, compounded into 
a cosmetic powder, with eromatics and the flour 





otra fri no made of pete aod 
01 and aaa it for cl Ly 
the bnin—Povell; Siamonds, Boo Abit. 





BESCHI, a mitsiouary of the Oburch of Rome, 
phe long resided amongst the Tamit races of the 
Peninsula of India, He was styled by the Tamil 

ople, Virama-muni or Virama-munivar, the 
Reroic devotee.” He composed am jn the style 
followed by Kamban, and enlled it Tembas 
giving the Uibliol nareative of Christ, tho Virgin, 
and Joeeph 


BESH. Pens. More; hence Beshi, increase. 
Bash Kinet of high prog 

BESHULYO-KURUNEE, Beso. Coccalus 
cordifoling. 


BESISI or Besisik, a Malay tribe in Kedah, in 
the Malay Peninauls, 

BESSi of Sumatra, fruit of Averthoa bilimbi. 

BESSUS, tha murderer of Darius. Ho was put 
todeath in a cruel manner. His body was fastened 
to the ground, and the boughs of two trees were 
bent, and, alter being fastened to oue of his limbs, 
allowed to spring back to their natural position. 
‘They tore him der. This fact is mentioned 
by Plutarch. This mode of exeenting criminals 
was occasionally adopted in Persia, and till 
recently in Nepal. —Malcolm's Persia, i. p. 73. 

BEST, CaPfaiN, a scientific officer of 
Madras ‘Engineers. 5 
necount of the Guntur famine of 1883 in the 
‘Mad. Lit, Trans, 1844; On the Embankments of 
the Godavery, in a Blue Book of 1861; On Rain 
Gauges, and the Registration of River Freshes, in 
the Mad. Lit, Trans. 1844, No. xxx. 178.—Dr. 
iuist’s Catalogue. 

BESTA or Bestars, Kar, Tet. A caste of 
fishermen in Madras and Mysore, to which the 
palanquin- bearers usually belong. — Wilson's 
a 


lousary. 

BET or Bed. Hinp, Rattan, Calamus rotang ; 
any cane, Bet-i-Majoun, also Khilaf-i-Balkd, also 
Leila-o-Mujnun, Salix Babylonica. Bet ka Phel, 
drait of Calamus viminalis, 





BETEL LEAF. 


BET or Bent. Paxs. Land along a river sab- 
ject to periodical inundation. 

BETA, the beet plant genus. The leaves of B. 
cola or white bect are used a5 malads, and their 
midrib aa a substitute for eaparagus. B, maritima, 
orses beet, requires a sandy soil; used as spinach, 
orapothorb, The red beet and mangel-wurzel 
afford abundance of amylaceous and saccharine 
matter. _B, Beogalensis, the Paluk Sag or Palung 
Shak of Bengal, is cultivated in Ben, and the 
Northern Circars, and its leaves are used by natives 
iu their currica; when boiled it resembles spinach 
in favour. ‘The leaves shoot out again after being 





cut down.—Rozb.: Voigt; O'Sh. “See Bect. 
BETA VULGARIS,” Linx, Beet, 
Shul, Selk, Belg, Aran. | Paluk, Chakanda, Pers. 





‘There are three varieties, —viridig, green; rubrn, 
red-rooted; and alba, white. The plant is largely: 
cultivated in India as a vegotable. See Beot, 

BETADA SWAMAMKI VRIKSHA. Caw. 
Mimosa xylocarpa, 

BETA-GANNAPPA. Tr1. Nauclea cordifolia. 

BETALA, in Hindu mythology, the chief of the 
Bhuta. 

BETOH, a branch of the Kuki in Cachar, 

BETE of Ternate. Caladium exeulontumn, 

BETREKH. Anis. Cucumis melo. 

BETEL BOXES are in use in all parts of the 
S.E. of Asia, of gold, silver, or other metal ; and 
in peninsular India, about one-fifth of the people 
have ono always in their pockets, In Burma 
tho framework of thes boxes is formed of thin 

pa boo piaited into the shape of & box ; 
the basket-work foundation is then coated with 
Theetsee varnish, painted and varnished. 
Every Burman has one or more of theve boxes, 
to hold his betel, cigars, money, ete, ; and their 
women, fu addition to the above plrposes, use 
them as jewel and dressing case in 
Burma, is colebratod for their manufneture, 
Inferior sorts are made all over Pogu, and in tho 
Shan states. The highcr classes of Burmese use 
boxes of nilver, whilst the nobles of the court of 









Ava use gold. 
BETEL LEAF. 
Tambul,, . . » ARAB, Betela, » . MALRAL. 
Lau-yeh, Ku-taing, Oxrx. Barg-‘ctambul, . | Pars, 
Toyih-poh, . . 4, | Tambula, . . » SARKK. 
Pan, . Gus, Hi Vettiloi, . Tam, 
Suro, Si Sireh, Jay, Tamalapaku, . ‘De. 
‘Tho Piper betel belongs to the pepper family of 
ed leat of tha 


plants, and furnishes the celebrat 
KE. Asiatics, in which they enclose a few slices 
of the areca nut and a little shell-lime. This they 
chew to sweeten the breath and keep off the pangs 
of banger. It is also slightly narcotic, It is very 
easily reared in the Indian Archipelago, but in the 
Peninsula of India it roquires manuring, frequent 
watering, and great care; and in the northern 
of Hindustan it becomes an exotic, very 
i it to rear. The plant affords leaves fit for 
‘use in the second year, and continues to yield for 
more than thirty, the quautity diminishing as the 
fe grow older, In the Tenaaserim Provinces, 
Karens plant the vines on their uplands, where 
lopped eff, leaving enly the topmect Tough, and 
, leaving only the topmost 
‘the vines readily climb up and weave their dark 
glossy leaves all over the summits, making # betel 
vine farm s most beautiful object. Karen boys 
aed maidens engage in thio leaf harvest with great 


BETEL-NUT. 


zest; and it ia not uncommon for young men, in 
peeking compenione, to inquire who are the most 
agile elimbers of poo-lah, or betel-leaf trees, The 
Karen forests produce a wild species of Piper, the 
leaf of which is used aa a substitute for the com- 
mon betel leaf. ‘The leaves are taken the utmost 
care of by the dealers, and are moved every day, 
Jest one leaf should touch another decayed one; 
the decayed parts are carefully clipped away with 
soissors.—-Mason ; Roxb. 

BETEL-NUT, Areca nut, Penang ant, 
Foofnl, . . ARAD., Pens. | Kyamuka, Guvake, SANS. 
Soopare, + GUs., H1xn, | Pawak, 
arobi, Ponang, Jav., MAL, 
‘Araca,. MaLxat., Port. : 

‘The betel, or arcea, or Penang nut palm, is grown 
in many part of the East Indies and the East- 
ern Archipelago, from the Red Sea to the Paci 
Ocean, aud many of the people use tho kernel of 
ita froit asa masticatory. It is the Areca catechu ; 
is of elegant growth, and risea with a very crect 
and slender trunk to « height of forty or even sixty 
feet, the summit terminating in a tuft of dark green 
foliage; the trunk is seldom more than eighteen 
inches to two feet in circumference. The tree 
ees fruit from the age of five to its twenty- 
fifth year; it ins to blossom in March and 
April, and the nuts are fit to gather in the months 
of July and August, and ere fully ripe in Septem- 
erand Ostober, Fourteen pounds is the average 
wunual produce of a single tree. The nuta vary 
greatly in size, and their quality depends solely 
on the amount of astringent matter they contain, 
& point which is judged of by cutting them, If 
the white or medullary portion, which intersects 











tha white or astringent part, be aroall, has assumed 
& blnjsh tinge, andthe astringent’ part. be very 
a 


red, the mut is considered quality ; but 
when the medullary portion is in large quantity, the 
nut is considered more mature, and not possessing 
so much aatringency, isesteemed leas valanble, The 
ordinary nuts have a thin brown rind, and in size 
are intermediate between waluuts aud hazel-nuts. 
Theie general subsiance is of faint ily’ grey 
colour, thickly marked with curly streaks of dar! 
Jnrown or black. |-nuts are made into neck- 
lucea, rulers, tops of walking-sticks, and other 
snall objects. ‘The best betel-nut of the Madras 
Presidency grows in the Nuggur district of My- 
sore, and in Travancore. It occurs in the market, 
sliced and in whole nuts, also boiled and raw, or 
split and dried hastily over a fire, or dried slowly 
in that manner. That used by families of rank in 
Travancore is collected while the fruit is tender; 
‘the husk or outer pod is removed; the kernel, a 
round, fleshy mass, is boiled in water. In the first 
boiling of the nut, when properly done, the water 
‘becomes red, thick, and of a consistence like starch, 
which is afterwards evaporated into « substance 
Jike eatechu, and is indeed known by that name. 
The boiled nuts being then removed, are sliced 
and dried, the catechu-like substance is rubbed 
over them, and, on being dried in the sun, 
@gsume a deep black colour. Whole, 
‘ute are also similarly treated. Nuts are fit for 
the slicing process in the months of July end 
Auguat, Ripe nute preserved in the pod are also 
im use. Nuts for exportstion to Trichinopoly, 
Madura, and Coimbatore, are in thin 
ices, and coloured or left in their natural bue. 
For Tinnevelly and other districts, the nuts are 








BETTIAH, 


simply dried. Tho quantity of nuts produced on 
the coast of Sumatra is stated at 80,000 piknls, 
‘The quantity imported annually by the Chinese 
amounts to 45,000 or 48,000 pikula, exclusive of 
that brought there from Cochin-China. The nub 
ia earried by the people of the East in pouches, 
and prosented to guests in the houses of the rich, 
on silver trays, wrapped in gold and silver leaf 
and in this form becomes an essential part in all 
ceremonial visiting. Indeed, among some of the 
inhabitants of ike Eastern Archipelago, to refuse 
to accept betel-nut whon offered, would give 
irreconcilable offence, It is believed to ewesten 
the breath, strengthen the stomach, aud preserve 
the teeth; and when chewed with letel leaf, the 
Piper betel, Linw., gives the saliva a red colour, 
which it imparts to the lips and gums. But only 


ic some nations chew it with the betel leaf; othera 


add to it lime, tobacco, eatechu, gambir (an ex- 
tract from the foliage of Uncaria gambir, Jord), 
and the leaves of vatiozs xposies of popper. White 
areca outa form an article of trade with Burma 
from Penang and Acheev, Ordivarily, in Mi 
bar, they are dried or cut into two or three slices} 
nuts are exported in their pods to Bombay. 2000 
candies on the average are annually exported from 
Travancore, The number of the trees of the 
betel palm in Travancore slono ia calculated at 
10,282,873. In China they are met with both ent 
and whole, and tho imports are mostly the growth 
of Java, Singapore, Sumatra, and Penany. 

BETEL-NUT CRACKER. Soroto, lism. In 
very general uss among the natives who are con 
suuicrs of betelnut; used in cracking the nt, 
This instrument appeura never to have heen imi- 
tated by British manafacturem It is of atect, 
and ornantental. 

BETHAL, also Pethal, Mtxp., of Chenab, 

Soniperus squamom. 
KETHANY, a small village, now called Al Azi- 
rizab, about two miles feom Jerusalem, on the 
castetn side of the Mount of Olives. "Ou the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, within the area of 
a mosque, is 2 amall citeular chapel, covering tho 
stone which bears the footprint shown as that of 
our Lord.—Skinuer's Journey, 5, p. 215. 

BETHEL of Genesis xxviii. 2, 19, a compound 
word, El of the Greeks (¥1 inthe Hebrew and 
Phoenician), ic. God, the Strong, whence comes 
Elohim, literally the gods ; and the Grrvoo-Phooai- 
cian Beetylia, or sacred stones, supposed to have 
fallen down. from hesven (Diopetcis), ‘perhape 
aerolites, which were honoured and held ‘sacred on 
gesount of a divine power supposed to be inherent 
in them, Jacob roee from his dream exolaim- 
ing (ver. 17), ‘How holy is this place; this is 
none other but the house of God, And Jaoob took 
the atone that be hud made his pillow, and set it 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon tho top of it, an 
called the name of the place Beth-el.' Bethel of 
the “Hebrews, Hagitan of the auceut Ferians 
and Allababad of the Indian Mahomedans, all 
mean the house or place of God. Bagistan, from. 

God, and sthana, place.—Dunsen, iv, 242-8, 

BETONICA OFFICINALIS. Smith, 
Hobhisng,... » Cant. | Betony, Bishopwort, End, 

“Tope and lees are warm ant-ametiy Smid 
Bi 
‘Chenopodian 














also Betoya and Betomg. Brxa. 
iain vide; White goons’ 

BETTAMU of Bettapu, Calamus rotang, Z, 

BETTIAH, a town in ‘the Champaran district 
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BETUL. 


of Bengal, situated on the Hara river, in lat. 26° 
485 3° N,'and long. 84° 8240". "Tho Maharaja, 
iah resides here. Mr. Hodgson notices throes 
tare pillan or columns in Norch Behar, two of the 
pillars surmounted by a lion, and each havi 
inscription upon the shaft. ’ These are at Sf 
ttish, Bahra and Rediah. The Meise 
insoription is procizely the sane as that of Dehli and 
‘Allahabad. The Yanguage of inscription—P. 
and character Old Pali. Date—315 0.c. Tho 
Buddhist king mentioned is Piadasi, or Asoka.— 
Fredgron 1. p. 482, iv. p. 125, 

TUL or Baitul, a diatrict lying entirely in the 
hill country, comprising the westernmost section 
of the great Satpara plaiean. Beyond ta western 
border the Berar country begins. "It lies between 
lat, 21° 20' and 22° 35' N., and “Tong. 77° 13' and 
78° 85' E. The district must have been the centre 
of the firat of the four ancient Gond kingdoms of 
Kherla, Deogarh, Mandla, and Chanda ; but except 
un oocasional mention in Farishta, no historical 
information as to the Kberla kingdom remains. 
Tt yields coal. 
agricultural population consists of Mabratte, Kunbi, 

Pardesi, Kurmi, Desi or Dolwar Kunbi, the 
Bhuiyar, Mali, Kerar, Gond, Kurku, Bhil, Bharia, 
Geoli, Bhuya, Mhar. The Gond have about 
twonty tribes and twelve secta 

BETULA, the birch genus; one of the Betu- 
lncem. Iu Nepal are B. nitida, alvoides, utilis, aud 
acuminata, and 1. eylindrostachya and B. nitida 
are also plants of Kamaon. ‘The whito birch yiclds 
a bark which the Kamtschndsles chop up with 
the eggs of the sturgeon, and use as food. The 
aup is acid, and an seroble beverage, and may 
be kept for years witout undergoing fermenta- 
tion, The bark of a species in Northern India is 
used to dye chintz red? B, acuminate, Watl., ne 























6 GO feet Ligh at 3000 to 10,0N0 feet elevation 
in Kangra 0 ‘and Nepal, in the Himalaya. The wood 
and durable.—V. Mugticr. 
BETULA fuosre TRA, ell. Paper birch, 
Saquomenty pack. 
Shak-ahit Buot,; + + Lapasn. 


: pa of 
a sin of pangres! Boejea, Bag 
juni, Bi 


Bhag, ‘Bhakh,, eaawsba. 
The Indian payer birch was found by Dr, Wallich 
on the alps of Garkwal and Kamaon, inthe Sutle} 
between Rampur and Sungnam,at an cleva- 
},000 to 13,000 fect; audit iea ba ec of Tibet, 
faghan, Paogi,  Busahir, and Labaul. Tt is nearly 
allied to Betula papyraces of North America. 80 
Jong ago as the age of tho Hindu dramas, about 
the beginning of the Christian rs, the Hindus 
used the inner bark of this birch as paper. 
the drama by Kalidssa of the Hero and the 
Nymph, Hind. Th. i. p. 216, Urvasi says — 





It owe toa higher ‘levation than Tose other 
tress, generally above coniferous forests. The 
tree at timea reachea 6 or 10 feet in girth and 
86 feet high. The wood is used for 
small bridges, etc., at altitudes and in tracte wi 
other trecs are scarce. Mr, Watson told Dr. 
Btowart thatit is good for turning; and inKanswar 
pols of it ere used for carrying and swinging « 

wy kind of ark in religious processions, w! 


Population in 1872, 284,055, The at 


BEZOAR. 


impliea some strength and elasticity. In Eadakh 
the striking. part of the stick for polo, hockey on 
horseback, is made from it. The bark peels off 
in large sheets, and is used also for uimbreltan, 
a lining the flexible tubes of, hookaha, 
very consignment of the ormamental 
truclé ware of Kadmis reachos he Panjeb peeked 
inw of birch bark, Hindu pilgrims visiting 
the shrine of Amrnath in Kashmir divest them- 
sclves of their ordinary clothes before entering 
the shrine, covering their bodies with the bharj- 
patra. The leaves or bark are used to cover 
the baskets of Ganges water sold by itinerant 
pilgrims, In Kangra, ‘being sacred,’ the bark is 
nod for funeral piles’ Ta Kushorir ‘and Kamaon 
it is found very durable put under the earthen 
roofs; and it is largely used for packing apples, 
Pomegranates, tobacco, and drugs, writing paper. 
lls for thres rupees a harwar( ‘ase-lond) in 
hmir, according to Lowther. ‘The price in 
Chumba was stated to be ten to ae seers for 
arapee. Longden mentions that the old bridge 
oksar (now replaced by a more civilised Lone) 
was made of birchen twigs—J. 1. Stewart; Royle, 
LL Him. Bot. p. 383 ; Eng. Cye.; Bitiot's Fl. wee 
Powell, Econ. Prod. Panj.; Cteyhorn, Panj. Rep. 
BETURUNGU, Beng. Peristropho tinctorin, 
BET-YA. Buax. Urtien heterophylla; also 
‘Tragia involnerata, 
BECM. Ten. Husked rice. 
ey eT deka 2 
lon; i° peal on jeilghers is 8. of the 
Dodabetta posi. The top of the peal is. 8188 
feet above the sea.—Daikie- 
BEYA. Sansx., Jav., Matay. Cowrles. 
BEYAU, according to Rennell, anciently called 
Bey ha, is the Hiyphasis of Alexander.—Ten- 


il, Memoir, p. 102. 
ruiles 8. of Caliont, at the N. 











_ BEYPOOR, 6: 
of the river of anme name ; at its wouth is the 
western terminus of the Mac S.W. Railway, 
river hag 8 or 10 feet on the bar at high 


s. 
BEYT, or Bate, an island on the 8, const of 
Kattyawar, in the Gulf of Cutch, about 6 miles 
long. ‘The town aud fort are on its W. side. The 
fort isin lat, 22° 26' 80” N., and long. 69° 5’ 34” E. 
It was taken posscasion of by the pirates of Jugut, 
after they bad been defeated by Ratu Shab, Ia 
AD. 1483, Boyt fell, after having fought bwenty 
naval engagements, Beyt fort was taken from 
the Waghirs and destroyed by the British on the 
‘16th October 1859, aud its foré and principal 





temples blown up. It bas many pagodas for the 
el worship of Kriabna, and is ineely visited by 
pi 
BEZOAR, Serpent atone. 

a ign Muniet, MALAY, 
‘Hajr-ul-bahr, Puan. 
Gairoon, « mI 
Beozoard, . Sane, 
Guru-chandan, . ae 
Zaher mohra, Tam, 
Batu Nakit, B A 
Goliga, Mactika, “abana. «Ten 


concretions, some of the 
monkey; also of the wild boar, called pig stone; 
of the Indian hog, called Melacca stone, or lapis 

bezoar, and Ceylon bezcar, 


‘Malacoensis, or 
ch eps pore Geylanici, which was larger and not ao 


BEZOMMAR. 


soaree; alao the ox besoar; that from the goat of 
Pora ia known as the western bezoar: the ibex 
produces the oriental bezoar, also called the green. 
Fesinous bezoar; the camel bezoar; the serpent 
stone is fabled to be from the cobra; and that of 
the bezoar of France from the viper. There are 
also hairy beroars, agagrophilos, concretions ob- 
tained from the horse, ox, and sheep, and other 
undrupeds. These form’ in the stomachs and 
intestines from the accumulation of hairsawallowed 
by the animals in licking themselves. The baire 
becomo felted together in balls. Tho word is 
a-zahr, from pao, to pr i 
Rezonr, from the mountain goat, 
Kobi, is the most esteemed in Persia. Indeed, the 
name was at first applied to s coneretion found in 
tha stomach of a goat in Persia. Bezoar was 
formerly much prized na medicine in Europe, 
sometimes selling for ten times its weight in gold; 
but since its constituent parts have been ascer- 
tained, it has ceased to be songht after. ‘The 
composition differs oft in the same kind of 
animal, ng well sa in dissimilar species. Oriental 
besoar is formed of bile and reain ; other fictitious 
Kinds are found to be made of hair, others of 
wood, and some principally of magnesia and 
phosphate of lime, ‘The true bezonr from Persia 
is counterfeited so well by pipeclay and ox-gall, 
that even those have been deceived who procare 
the genuine from the aniwal. The genuine throws 
off only a amall acale when a hot noedle is thrust 
into it; and put into hot water it remains un- 
changed ; when rubbed on chalk, the trace shottld 
be yellow, but, grea ox quickliae, The cow 
bezoar ig valued in the Chinese market at from 
$20 to $25 a catty, and is used by the Chinese 
solely aan medicine, The little which is 
thero is from India In China they sre called 
i so Chan-pau, also Chah-tah. Th 
alled Kau-pou, and that of the 
horse Mah-mch, In the interior of the Rajang 
district, in Borneo, are two species of monkey, 
produeo the batu nakit, or bezoar stone. 

One is large and black, with a long tail, called 
nakit, The other is large and red, but has no 
tail, ond is called basi. In one out of 10 or 
20 of these two monkeys, are found the bezoar. 
Honighorger mentions that Padzahr siah, PEns., 




















kani zahr mohra, Hinp.,is s dark green serpentine ; 
and a epecimen in tho Madras Museam, brought 
from Dehli by Mr. Charles Gubbins, as zabr 
molira, is undou 


‘btedly this mineral. Bezoar is 
brought to Bombay from Gujerat and Malabar in 
small quantities, and ia chiefly re-e: to 
China, Ainslie mentions that it is brought to 
India from Ceylon, Bussora, and the reaporta in 
the Gulf of Peria as a medline, Bezoar it 
supposed by the native practitioners to possess 
sovereign virtues a6 an external spplieation in 
cases of bites of snakes, stings of scorpions, hydro- 
Phobia, eto. Becoare do wot deserve. tho leaat 
Gonfidénoe. |The fadaniya becoar of the Panjab 











Powell, Handbook ; Morrison ; Tavernier ; Ouseley ; 
Williams ; A. Moquin Tandon. 
BEZOMMAR in the seat of the Patriarch, or 
ritual head of all the Armenian Catholics in 
ie East. He is assisted by several bishops, and 
-sboat twenty or thirty manks.——Robinzon, ti 45. 
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BGHAL 


BEZWARA, a small town on the banks of the 
Kisina, and 45 miles from its mouth, in Jat. 16° 
'N., long. 80° 30° E. It is surrounded by 
high hills, in which are. large number of Buddhist 
rock-cuttings, cells, caves, and steps, and ia sup- 
to be the Dhanakaketa of Hiwen Theang. 
are algo many ancient Hindu psgodas. 
Wherever excavations have ‘been imade’ ancient 
Boddhist and Brahmanical remaine hove been 
discovered. This town in the hend of the network 
of canals forming the irrigation system of the 
Kistoa district, 

BGHAT, one of tle great sections of the Karen 
race, the other two being the Sgau and the Pwo. 
‘The Bghai clans are the Bghai-ka-ten, Bghai-ko- 
hia, Bghai-mub-htai, Laimay, and Menu Manan, 

‘Bohai tribes occupy all the country from the 
Sitang to the Salween rivers, and from the mouth 
of Thouk Ye-kbat creek to near the British 
boundary and the Shan state of Mo-biya, They 

two distinet dislects, the Bghai and that of 

ie Red Karen, both of which are more nearly 
related to the ‘Sgau than the Pwo, there being 
no final consonants in either. They dwell south 
of the Ka, They are more savage than the other 
Karen tribes, and they rake forays and kidnap 
their neighbours, Each village bas o single raised. 
and palisaded and fenced house, with a walk down 
the centre, and with « hearth for each family, and 
one with 75 hearthe has been seen. A stranger 
can only approach with » guide, On his arrival, 
a place is pointe” out for him to sit, and if he 
move, he is speared as an enemy, A ladder during 
the day-time leads to a trap-door, They are 
kuown as the Bghai by the Pahu aud Sgau. 
They bury theie dead fu coffius like those of the 

hinese, made of @ single log of wood, with a 
follow place for the core, 

The /ighai-ka-ten wear a tunic with perpondi- 
cular red banda on a white grouud, sud are named 
by the Barrow, socording lo their oc, Let 

ant utik-bya- or great and little 
PteSeion the olver divibion ear short white 
trousers, and are again subdivided into the Bgbai- 
mub-btai, the eastern Bghai or Red Karen, who 
dwell heyond the eastern mountains in the valloy 
of the Salween; and the Bghai-ko-bta, or Upper 
Bghai, beeauso they reside on the rivers above 
them, bat to these the Burmese give the name of 
Ka-yen Ayiang, or Wild Karen, They rear tho 
silkworm. They eat dog’e flesh without salt, and 
rice without vegetables. They are wretched bar- 
Dariane. 




















The Laimay or Black Necks, ix a stall Bghai 
tribe NE. of Tounghoo, whom the Bghai call 
Pray. Manu Manan aro called by the Red Karen, 
Pray. They dwell between the Sgau and Red 
Karen. 


‘Bghai-muk-Ktai, or Karen-ni, the Red Karen 
call themselves Ka-ya, their term for a man. Tho 
‘Shan call them Yang-laing, which also signities Red. 
Karen. The men wear short white trousers, with 

cular black or white stripes, or black 
ground with red or white stripes. Tho women 
have a red or black turban, with a square cloth 
tied by the two corners over the right aboulder, 
like o Roman toga. They also have a pettioont. 
‘The men go armed, and each has a pony. Every 
Red Karen has hia back tattooed with mdiating 
ines; it ia their mark of manhood. They dwell 
on » table-land soveral thousand fect high, undu- 





BHABAR. 

inting, with good soil and many springs. ‘Their 
county is tho finest ia southern Burma and their 
villages amount to about 200, with from 160 to 
400 houses in each. ‘They are skilled iu the arta, 
are vigorous, hoo their land, and use cattle with 

woniers. They use spiritnous liquors largely. 

fany of the population are slaves. ‘The Karen-ni 
are civil, good-tempered, and iutelligent, but they 
evince grest ferocity in their fornys. 

The ZLwai-lohug is a Karon tribe dwelling south 
of the Ka-khyen, on the edge of the table-land 
west of lake Nyoung-Ywe, tno degrees north of 
Tounghoo, They dress like, and are doubtless a 
branch of, the Red Karen. 

Ying-ban isa tribe supposed to holong to the 
Red Karen, whose dress and language they ure 
‘They dwell about 100 inites north of Tounghoo.— 
Maxon, Burma, pp. 89-91, G41. 

BHABAR. Hiisp. Urtiea heterophylla; also An- 
dropogon involuttan and Eriophortn: cannabinum. 

BHABAR. Hix. In Bartool, light black eoiL 

BHABALR, a loping tract of country under the 
Siwalik hills, from 10 to 20 mites broad. Thee! 











BHAGATIY A. 


procession to the Chougan; the 8th, or Ashtarai, 
is the birth of Krichna. Rajputa have several 
holidays in this month, when the periodieal rains 
are in full desoent;; bué that on th last but one 
(Stidi 14, or 29th) is the most remarkable —Rajae- 
than, i. p. 581, See Nat’hdwar. 
BHADRA-KALI, Sansx., from Bhadra, 
ness, and Kali, one of the names of Parvati; in 
this form she is one of the Gramma-devata or 
village deities, and aa euch receives. bloody offer- 
ings, and amiete in the practice of eorcery and 
witebcraft, 
BHADRA MUSTE. Saxex. Also Bhadra tunga 
di. Tee. Cys hexastachyve. 
BHADRAPADA, a Hindu month when the 
san ig in the sign Sinha, corresponding to the 
Tamil month of Auvani, See Varsho. 
BHADRASENA, king of Magadha, one of the 
Sisanaga dynesty, 3.0. 400.—Bunsen, iH. 688, 542, 
BHAEE. Dox, Sterculia colorata. 
BHAEOUL. Hip. Seemingly Grewia oppo- 
‘itifolig. It grows in the ravines of Simla, and at 
igher and colder situations. The ropes made from 








of the ground varies from 17 to $0 feet per mile, it are strong and durable; during the depth of 
diminishing rapidly after the first few miles. The winter the villagors feed their cattle on the leaves, 
soil in many parts consists of a rich black mould, which sell from three to five annas per load of 26 
at the extreme north and south verges of the to 45 seers. It supplies x crop of twigs annually. 
forest, ‘Tiere. are occasional patches free from — BHAGA, a mountain river of Kangea ; ibunites 
‘trees, but covered with high grass, and many spots with the Chandra to form the Chenab, 
afford good pasturage; the Hhabar is almoatdesti-.  BHAGADATTA, @ king of the Yavana, who 
‘tute of trees valuable for timber; and water is at submitted to king Jaragandha, 
buch ‘depth below tho surface, that all attempts, RHAGALPUR, a town in Bengal on the right 
to dig wells have been fruitless. It forms the ' bank of the Ganges, with a population of 69,678 
southern portion of Kamaon, and is there 10 to| in 1872. It givesits name to a district of 4268 
1? miles broad, and it runs ‘between the moun- | equare “smiles; ‘and a population of 1.826,290 
tains aad tho Terai. On the south ie a line of 3 the Boil of the district has beon iajared 
springs which marks the northern boundary of by changes In the bed of the Kusl (Cosi) river. 
tho Torai district. Up to 1850, the Bhabar wat Besides tho Hindus and Mahomedens, there are 
on almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild 35,187 Goala, 16,468 Sautal and other aboriginal 
animale; but shee then a large popalation has races. ‘The Oswal clan of tajputa have two temples 
onterod the hills, in the chiet town. ‘Tho sacred bill of Mandargiet 

BHAROOT, Bixn, Ashes of dried cow-dung, is fabled to cover the body of the giant who 
which Hindus smear over their foreheads and , waa deospitated by Vishnu whew be waa trying 
bodies. See Atit. to destroy Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, It in a 

BHABRA, near Bairath, on the road between place of Hindu pilgrimaze It suffered from 
Jeypore and Dehli, A sculptured stone was got; e in 1770, 1775, 1779, 1783, and 1865-66. 
here, It contains an edict of king Pyadasi, and —ZImp. Gaz, 

BHAGANA. Saxsk. The circumference of a 


rpreifcaly refers to the proceptn and doctrines of 
js circle. Independently of astronomical purposes, 


wat Buddba,—Prinep's ‘filet, p. 155. 

BHABRI, How. Amarantus anardana. the Hindus frequently divide the circumference of 
BHABRIA, a acction of the Koli race, dwelling the circle into twelve rasi or signs, subdivided 
from Baroda north to Mahee Kanta.— Wils, sexagesimally into Bhaga, Caln, Vicala, eto., i.e. 
BHABRU. Savsk. A sacred name of Siva. degrees, minutes, seconds, oto.’ Bhagana means 

BHADA. Hyp, A grace which grows in poor alao a revolution.—£, Wnirew, Kala Sanhita, 
soil; it makes excellent fodder. BHAGAR Hn. Eriophorum cannabinum. 
BHADARIA, a tribe of mendicants of Brah- BHAGAT or Bhakt, Hixo, A term amongst 
manical descent, who profess astrology. —W. the vaishnava, now usually applied to a Hindo 
BHADAURIA, abranch of the Chauhan Rajputs religious puritan, who is initinted by a necklace of 
residing in the provinces of Agra and Etawa, and beads roond the neck, and a circle on the forehead. 
in other places along the Jurona, whence the tract After initiation, the puritan abstaina from flesh 
is termed Bhadawar. The raja of the district andspirita, Bhagat or Bhakt also simply means a 
claims descent from an ancient family, the mem- follower or worshipper, as Siva bhagat or Vishnu 
‘pars of which enjoyed high consideration at the bhagat, a wormhipper or follower of Siva or of 
‘of Debli and his Vishnu, + is also n title given to tho 
ong are mimitted by the surrounding 7jas, head of the math or temple of Kanoba, He 
‘who yield him precedence, and accept from him works himeelf into a state of hysteria on the 
fhe flake or frontal raark on their necession.— Jan'm Ashlam, and the poople, belioving him to 

mi, Hossary. 


ry. then ‘by Krishna, worship him with 
BHADON, the ffth month of the Hindu luni- oe ee oe snd present sick peopie 
ied year, August and end — Wilson. 








September. On the Sd of ta be 
month, amonget Rajputs, there is a grand © BHAGATIYA, a ensto in Agra, Etaws, Onwn- 


BHAGAVAN, 


pur, and aa far cast as Ghosipur, where they 
Bomber more than 100 families; they pass their 
time in buffoonery, singing and dancing.—Sher- 


ring'’s Hindu Trites, p. 276. 
SHAGAVAN or Ba 1 & name of deity, 
ion means the pri 


denoting God, The deriv: primary 
tensaot creation. Bhagwanin the name by witch 
all Hindus recognise the Supreme Being— Taylor. 

BHAGAVATA, an extinct Vaishnava sect, who 
wore the usual matka, the discus, club, ete., of that 
divinity, and likewise reverenced the salagram and 
tulasi, ‘The Bhogavat of the present day is one 
who follows particularly the authority of the Sri 
Bhagavat Puraa. The name is from Bhagavat 
or Bhagavata, divine. 

BHAGAVAT-GITA. Sansx, From Bhagavat, 
divine, and gita, a hymn, i. divi 
Sanskrit poem in the form of a metaphysical 

i 2 between Arjana aod Krishna. It is an 
cpisode in the Mahabharata. It containg many 
fine passages, in which Krishna gives an exposition 
of the pantheiam of the Brahmnus and of the 
Hindu mystic theology. The Brabmans regard it 
as only inferior to the Vedas. It is the most 
intelligible and most interesting of all the Sanskrit 
writings, It is written in splendid metre, and 
belonga to @ literary age, It is recognised by all 
Hindu sects and achools. It propounds an eclectic 
aystem. Its two leading doctrines are the adwait 
rhino of Vyasa, and the snpreme i 
of quietism, roscmbling the Stoic philosophy of t 
Greeks, Its author is unknown, but be was pro- 
Unbly Vaishnava Brahman, and its date was pro- 

the second or third centary A.D. It is Inter 
thau the six Darsanas or philosophical schoola. ‘The 
is divided into threv sections, cach contai 

ing six chapters, tho philosophical teaching in 
each being somewhat distinct; but the main 
ae of the poem js to inculcate the doctrine of 
Bhakti (faith), and to exalt the duties of caste 
above all other obligations, including those of 
friendship and kindred, Thesentiments exprossed 
in it have exerted a powerftl influence throughout: 
India for the past 1600 years. It was early trans- 
Jated by Mr. Wilkins, aubsoquently by Mr. J. 
Cockburn Thompson ; and there are translations 
into German, French, ctc. Warren Hastings 
wrote the preface to Wilkins’ translation of it. 
The Bhagavat Gita, the Mababharata, and the 
Ramayana are to the Hindu all that the Bible, 
the newspaper, and the library are to Buropeans, 
Dr. Lorinser, in an appendix to his edition of 
tho Bhegavat Gita, compares, in parallel 
portions of this book with that of the Christian 
‘New Testament. He is of opinion that the doc- 
trines in this book are not only an eclectic mixture 
of different Indian philosophies, but have also a 
strong infusion at least of idean and eayi 1g taken 
over from Christianity. He is atisted ‘that it 
dates after Buddha; and there are strong reasons 
to believe that its composition must be attributed 
to @ period terminating several centuries after 
haters nce ne Sf cai she 
infers it sve been in the 
Christ. Tis in the Gospel of Sohn the Acta of 
the Apostles, and Revelation, that the corre- 
spondence is apparent, though alo Paul's Epistles 
to the Th ians ‘and to Philemon, and the 
i of Peter, are noticesble.—Jnd. Ant. Octr. 























Dowson ;' W. Taylor ; Elph. pp. 98, 155. 
BHAGAVAT Pouaka, a ihe ssored a Somes 





BEAGNUR. 


books of the Hindos, styled Purana, of which 
there are eighteen. The Vishnu Purana is that 
best The Bhagavata Purana teaches 
yaishnava doctrines, It is ao named from its 

dedicated to the glorification of Bhagavata 
or Vishnu. It consists of 18,000 slokas, distri- 
buted amongst 352 chapters, divided into 12 
skandhas or hooks; and it exercises a more direct 
and powerful influence upon the opinions and 
feelings of the people of India, than perhaps any of 
the Puranas. “Its tenth book narrates in detail 
the history of Krishna, and bas been translated 
into ali the languages of India, It ia understood. 
to have been written by the grammarian Vopa- 
deya or Bopa-deva, who lived about the 12th or 
18th centuries, at the court of Hemadri, raja of 
Devagiri (Deogarh or Dowlatabad),—Gromre, p. 
50; Dowson. 

BHAGAVATI, Saxsk., in Hindu mytbology, 
is the wife of Bhagavan. Bartolomeo says that 
her figure was on the gold pagoda coin, aud gave 
it its name. 

BHAGDAR. Gus. 
commune. 

BHAGHES.CUND, ‘the land of the Bhaghel,’ 
also known as Rewa; a peritoryan Central India, 
whose princes ure of the Bhaghel or Bhaghcla race. 
It lies between lat, 22° 40° and 25° 10'N., and 
long. 80° 25' and 82° 45’ E. The Bhaghel, 
according to Wilson, are a branch of the Sisadhtya. 
Rajputs of Gujerat, who migrated eastwarils. Sub- 
livisions of the tribe, under different denomina- 
tions, azo widely spread through Bundelkhand, 
Allahabad, Bensres, Gornkbpur, Cawnpur, and 
Farrakhahad, They are also eaid to be of tho 
Chauhan race, descended from Komarphal (died 
A.9. 1166), sovereign of Gujerat. In Gujerat 
there are many petty chieftains of this tribe, as 
Lunawarra, Mandvie, Mahern, Godra, Dubboye, 
ete, Another aceount makes the Bhaghela Rajput 
race descendants of Sid Rac. They also bg cd 
Pitapur and Theraud in Gujerat. saye the 
Bhaghela Rejputs are a branch of the Solanki 
kings of Anhalwara.— Tod's Rajasthan, 

BHAGIRATHI, a branch from the Ganges, 
in Bengal, which Flindus regard as the sacred 
channel of that river. I¢ leaves the in 
the Murahidabad Paar ae at hee Sn ral 
Nadiya it is joined by the Jilingi, and the Hoogly 
ja formed. Ite course is frequently changing 
and sandbanks forming. The Bhagirathi river 
of Garhwal rises from the Gangotri peak, and. is 
‘one of the headwaters of the Ganges, and joins 
the Aleknanda at Deo Prayag, to form the Ganges, 
The people identify that with the branch thrown 
off by the Ganges at Cbhapgati, 1000 miles below. 
Bhait i is in a deep gorge, at the confluence 
of the Bhagirathi with the Jabnavi, and in visited 

Hindu pilgrims from all parts of India—Lmp, 
raz. 


Bhagirathi Peak, in lat. 30° 66° 5” N., and 


The headman of a village 





Jong. 78° 59" 1” E., in Garhwal, near tho origin of 
the Bhagirathi river, is 21,890 feet @. T. 8. in 
height. Herbert and Hodgson call this peak ‘tho 
« id,” and give Int, 90° 54’ 6" N., long. Gr. 
793 ¥ 8” E., height 21,879 feet.—Schlag. 


BHAGMUTTY, a river of Nepal. Katmandu, 

the capital, is built at the jonetion of the Blag- 
‘and Bishmutty. 

GNUR, rich alluvisl lands under the 


BHAGTEEA. 


BHAGTEEA, a dancing boy dressed up as a 
dancing girl. 

BHAGWANA. See Baluchistan. 

BHAGWARL, Gus.,clso Niewa, Lands held in 
commune in Gujerat, Kaira, and Ahmadabad. 

BHAGHEE, a cloth dyed with red ochre, used 
by fakirs, 

BHAT. Hixp. Brother, comrade, fellow-towns- 
inan,fellow-countryman, from which are many com- 
pound words: Bhai-band, relatives, comections, 
fellow-townsmen; Bhsiyachara or Bhsi-bhant, 
ands held in common by relatives; @ village com- 
mune owned by descendante from a common stock. 
Latterly, the title of Bhai was in practice fro- 
quently given to any Sikh of eminent sanctity, 
whetber his ancestor had been the companion of 

ru or not, The Behdi and Sodhi, however, con- 

ined themselves to the distinctive names of ‘their 
tribes, as the Beldi called themselves Baba, and 
the Sodhi sometimes arrogated to themselves the 
title of guru, as the representatives of Goviud and 
Rom Das. Bhaiad, a brotherhood ; a term given 
to the kinsinen of n Jharejah ebief.—Evliot, Sup. 
Glos. p. 64; Cunningham's Hist, of the Sikhs, p. 6B. 

BHAI BHAGTOO, the founder of the Kythnl 
family ; he was a wieful partisan of Lord Lake, but 
‘was subsequently reduced to comparative insigui- 
ficanee under thie operation of the British system 
of cschent. Dhurrum Singh, the ancestor of the 
respectable Bhai of Bagreean, between the Sutlej 
and Jumna, wns likewise # follower of Hur Rei, 

BIUAL-BIRRUNG, the seed of a plant brought 
to Ajmir trom Harietl, considered warm, and 
used in mesalih, and in iptions to promote 
digestion. Cenk. Med. Lop. p. 126. 

BHAL-BYA. Beipt,? In Amberst, a thnber 
used for house posts, commonly called white 
Sarool.—Captuin Dance. 

BHAIMI. Saxsx. ‘The 1tth of the Hindu 
a, on which day offerings aro made in 
honour of Bhima.—-1¥. 

BHAINS, Hixp. A malo buffalo. Mhains, 


19 COW. 
BHAINSH. Hren. Salix totrasperma. 
BUATRAVA. Sasx. Tho fear-exciting, from 

Bhaya, fear. Bhairavi, the wife of Bhaira 

Bhairava is a title of Siva in his destructive cha- 

racter, & terrific deity, only to be satisfied by blood. 

















month 








Acoording to Major Tod, there aro two Bhairava, te 


the fair and the black (Gora and Kala), who in 
‘tho field of battle are the stamdard-bearers of their 
mother Kali, ‘Tho sable deity is the most 
worshipped, The dog is sacred to him, and in 
sculptures he is conmonly represented ‘on one. 
He is also called Bajranga, or of thunderbolt 
frame. Mr. Ward states that under the name of 
Bhairava, Siva i 
persons dying at Benares are enti 
in Siva’s heaven; but if any one violate the laws 
of the Shastra during his residence, Bhairaya 
grinds him to death. At the Lat of Bhaireva at 








Beuares, the Kan-phata jogi ascetics officiate as boing 


regent of Kashi (Benares), All! 
‘i Cae es 


BHAKTI, 


bearing in his hands the damara, tho hooded 
‘and apparently a richly-sculptured sceptre. 

—Cole. Biyth. Hind. p. 73, Bee Bhairavi. 
BHAIRAYVA JAPor Bhnirava Shao. At some 
distance to the north of the Jains temples of 
Girnar, and above them, on the verge of the hill, 
standa's huge insulated rock, the Bhairava jap, 
or ‘Leap of Death,’ otherwise atyled the Raja- 
mela-vana-pathar, the ‘desire-realizing rock,’ 
whence Hindus have often been tempted to throw 
themselves down, in the hope of a happy future. 
Laying a cocoa-nut on the dizzy verge of this rock, 
the victim attempted to poise bimadlf upon it and 
in another instant he was beyond bumanity’a reach, 
and his body a prey to the vultures that soar 
under the lofty cliff. Such suicide has long been 
forbidden; but only abont A.D. 1850, three Kunbi, 
keeping sceret their intentions, ascended and mado 
ome Rabari had also deter- 

¢, but were restrained, 
Postans says the Girnar rock bears three insctip- 
tiona. The moat ancie which occupies the 
eastern aide, are the edicts of king Asoka, The 
celebrated edicts are very perfect.— vatans' 
Western India, ii, p. 41; Cal. Rev. 1818; J. Be 

Is, Soc. vil. pp, 217-262. See Asoka Gira, 

BHAIRAV, fierce attendanta on the goddess 
Kali; also ascetic female Hindus in Bengal, who 
ersanate Sakti, They take a vow of celibacy, 
fany of them re influenced by a 
cuthusiastic devotion, but their repats 


high. 

SBITATRAVI CHAKRA. Saxsk. Bhairavi, a 

name of Durga, and chakra signifies @ circle or 
wheel. Soa Bhairava. 
BHAIRIYA, or Redia, a small, dissolute, and 
disorderly caste, who wander about in the com- 
pany of dancing won.en, and arc notorious thieves 
and scoundrels. They are in many of the districts 
of the Bengal Provinces, and in Cawnpur.—Sher- 
ving's Hindu Tribes, p. 376. 

BHAJA, four miles south of the great Karli 
cave in the Bhor Ghat. It is famed for it 
Chaitya cave excavated in the rocks. Ita date is 
suppoted to be before tho Christian cra.—Ferg. 

HAITI. Hixp. Greens, 

BHAJRUBUAL. Bexe. Mellivora Indica, Jerdon, 

BHAKRA. Hino, Tribolus lanuginosus, T. 


urestris, 
_ BHAKRI, a yellow earth usod in coarse dye 
ing at Malian, 

HAKSHI. Huvp.of Kangra. Gardenia tetra- 


sperma. 
BHAKTA MALA, awork in which is embodied 
the legeudary history of oll the most celebrated 
Bhakta or devotees ‘of the Vaishnava order. It 
originally written in a Hindi dialect, by 
Nabba Ji, about a.p. 1580, but was ndded to by 
Narayan Das, who probably wrote in the reign of 
Shab Jahan.’ This, termed the Mala, was added 
to in A.D. 1718 by Krishua Des, the additions 
ing named tho Tika,— IWileon. 


























priests, A temple is dedicated to Bhyru and his BHAKTI, in Hinduism, signifies a union 
wife Jayisuri at Loni, about twelve miles from of implicit faith with incessant devotion. The 
Z ‘to which people bitten by snakes are doctrine of the Bhakta was an important inno- 
drought, and Hindus believe that they invariably vation upon the old Vedic religion. Tho object 
recover. Bhyru will not even permit the nim of the Vedas, as exhibited in the Vedanta, seams 
tres, used ae a preservative against the bites of to have been the inculestion of fixed religious 


nnakes, to grow near the plaoo, aa all t0 duties as a general acknowledgment of the supre, 
bitten ‘are tinder his epecial are In the temple od wiaity aod, bepoue 


of the deities, or of any deity ; and, d 
cf Kyylag at Bllore ise beantifal eulptare of hia, thatthe necessity’ of oversoming ieslerial toe 
336 


im-, 


BHAL. 


parities by acts of self-denial and 
medit 
ita return to ita original source. This syatem was 
diffused throughout the old pagan world, 
the fervent adoration of one deity euperaeded all 
this neceaity, and broke down ice and 
speculation, moral duties and political distine- 
fiona, In the Bhagavat Gita, Krishna is made 
to declare that, to his worshipper, such worshi 
i infinitely ‘more efficacious than any or all 
observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of 
the divine nature, than the subjugation of the pas- 
sions, than the practice of the Yoga, than charity, 
than virtue, or anything that is deemed moat 
meritorions. An important consequence results 
from these premises,—that as all meu are alike 
capable of feeling the aentimenta of faith and 
yotion, it follows that all castes become by such 
sentiments equally pure. Amongst the Vantswara 
sectarians founded by Chaitanya, all persons of all 
castes are admitted into the sect, and all are at 
liberty to sink their civil ditferencea in the general 
circulation of mendicant and nscetic devotees, in 
which character they receive food from any hands, 
aad of courge eat and live with each other without 
regard to former distinctions. In like manner, 
ag followers of one faith, all individuals are equally 
entitled 10 tho prasad, or food which has been 
previously prosented to the deity ; and it is pro- 
ibly the distribution of this,annually, at Jaganath, 
that bas given rise to the idea that at this 
all castes af Hindus oat together. See T'ran- 


Pralap. 

'BHAL, or Bhal Suitan, a tribo of proprictory 
Rafputa in Secunderabad, Balondsbahr, Hatras, 
and Tuppul in Alighur, The tract aboat Balabbi- 
ara and northward is called the Bhal.— Elio! ; 


BHALATAKL. Hyp, Semecarpas anacardium. 

BHALIKA, contemporary with Dhritarashtra 
and the five Pandu brothers. Bhalika means the 
Bactrian, from Balkh, the later form of the name 
of that city. 

BHALOO. Hixp. A bear. Bhalloo Soor, 
Arotonyx collaris, Cup. 

BHAMADATTA, a king of Kalingn, supposed 
to be the Brabmadatta, who after Buddha's death 
received the tooth relic at Kalinga. 

BHAMAH, & race in the valley of Nepal, 
supposed to be an offshoot of the Newar. The 
Bhamah shave the head, like the Bhutia, 

BSHA-MANDALA. ‘Sansk. A nimbus, an 

le. 
BHAMTL, also Bhamatra; in Berar, Bham- 
watya, a pickpocket, a thief. 

BHAN. Hsp. * opales Euphratica ; grows 
in N.W. Hi and in Sind, used for raftera 
and turmery ; also Rhus cotinus; its leaves are 
used aa a tan. 

BHAN-BHWAY. Bury. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for house posta, like siazoo. 

BHAND, Geranium nodosum. 

BHANDAK, a town 18 miles N.W. of Chanda, 
in the Central Provinces. The architectural re- 
mains in and around it consist of temple-caves, 
and in the Winjhassni and Dewsla hilis, the foot- 

of Bhima, on the latter bil, the ‘temple of 
iravas 
BHANDAR, a mixture sacred to Kandobe, 
‘dered turmeric and another substence. 
ANDAR, @ cocos-nut tree toddy drawer. 











of 


mm, and so fitting the spiritual part for reservoi 
Bat 79° 41' 43" 


BHANGAR BIJ, 


BHANDARA. Hn. A treamry, a store, a 
‘oir; @ guarantee, an assurance, 

BHANDARA, in lat, 21° 9’ 22” N., and long. 

the chief town of a district of the 
jive Central Provinces, throught 
‘inganga flows. The population of 
the district in 1877 was 593,624. The aboriginal 
races are Gond, Karku, Kol, Dher or Mhar, Kunbi, 
Ponwar, Koli, Mali, Goali, Kalar, Dhimar, ‘The 
diztrict is infamous for divorces, in which tho 
‘women take the lea. The pat or concubinago is 
largely followed. ‘The Ii i 
worahi| 









lurmari, about 10 miles 
| Bhandara, where rest the remains of an 
English lady. It is held in great veneration by 
the surrounding villages —Cent. Prov. Gas. 
BHANDER. Huxp. The desert S.WV. of Ttaj- 


patana. See Mewa 
“ BHANDIBAJAN, Hixp. Sagerctia Brandreth- 
jana. 


BHANG. Hixp. 
Subjab, Subji,Sidhi, Hrvp, | Sukho, Sawia, . Sixpat, 
Banghi, . > Taw, Teh. 


‘The larger leaves and capsules of the dried 
hemp plant, Cannabis sativa. They are uscd by 
the natives of S. Asia for making an intoxicating 
drink bearing the same name, also for emoking ; 
and the powdered Jeaves are usod in infusion and 
in sweetineats as an intoxicating drug. ‘The 
hemp plant in tropical countries alto exudes 
gum, a very powerful stimulating narcotic, which 





it does not produce in cold countries, It is the 
charras of India, ‘The dried leaves partake of 
this narcotic principle, and are used all over 


India to produce intoxicating effects, They are 
‘wed for making the conserve or confection termed 
Majoon,  Bhang ia chosper than ganjuby and, 
though lees powerfal, is sold at such a low price 
that for ono pice enough can be purchased to 
intoxicate a ‘habituated person.’ Sidhi, Subji, 
or Bhang (eyponymous) are uscd with water 
fs a drink. ‘It is generally used ino liquid form, 
and is ficroely intoxieating. One recipe, which 
is thus prepared, is,—hemp leaves, washed in 
water, 3 rachis; ‘black ‘pepper, 8, grains; 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, of each 11} grains, 
Triturate the ingredients with eight ounces of 
water or mill, or with the juice of water-melon 
seed, or cucumber seed, and strain, Spices render 
it more inebriating. ‘Another recipe is,—about 
three tola weight (540 troy sins) are well 
washed with oold water, then rabbed perder 
mixed with black pepper, cucumber, and melon 
seed, sugar, belf & pint’ of anil, and am qual 
quantity of water. This composition is chiefly 
sod by the Mahomedans of the richer clames. 
Sidhi washed apd ground, mixed with black 
per, and quart of cold water added, ia the 
vourite beverage of the Hindus, especially the 
Brijobasai, and many of the Rajputans acldery, 
Ur ‘the Burmese ent at Tavoy, no one 
was allowed to caltivate the plaut without = 
Hicence from Government. Sometimes a general 
permission was given, and at other times a general 
ibition would be issued. Throughout India, 
fs one of the exciseable articles, and the 
are taxed for revenue— Wiliams’ Middle 
108; Powells Handbook, 208; O'Sk. 

= lkner ; Herklote ; Mason. 
BHANGAR BIJ. How. Asphodelus fistalosua. 
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BHANGI. 


BHANGI. Hi. Scavenger. 
‘Hoelal-Kbor,. . . Hixp. Lal Begi, Khak-rob, Hn. 
Mebtar Obalizs, Toti,. «TAN.» TEL 

‘A penton scting as a peavenger in a household. 
‘They’ are often Mahomedane’ and. often of tbo 
tanner or Madega caste. They are found all over 
India, well to do, earning very Irrge incomes, bat 
they ‘are becoming fewer daily, because many 
emigrate, and, under British rule, educate their 
children for higher avocations. The 
given of them by Wilson and Elliot are no longer 
Spplicable. Ono man in 2 small hamlet in Berar 
was caring Rs. 87 monthiy. A 

HANG, Hin. A isbourer who carries 
bardena with a shoulder-pole lke a milkmaid; 
also the shoulder-pole with slings from which 
Voxes are suspended. In tho Karnatica, Tamil, 
and Telagu countries it is called Kavadi, changed 
by the British to Cowric. Ta the Panjab, dandy 
poles, bhangy poles, and shafts are made of tho 
fimber of Acer cultratum, Rambusa arundinacea, 
Betula bhojpatra, Cotoneaster obtusa, Fione In- 
dica, Fraxinus floribunda, Fraxinus xanthylloides, 
Grewin oppositifolia, Lagerstreemia patviflorn ; 
Quercus dilatata, Quercus semecarpifolia, Taxus 
Dacoata, aud Alous campestris. 

BHANGRA, Bro. Ecli 


album, Verbesina prosieata, 
BHANGURIA. Hm. "A branch of the Gaur- 
tage ttibo in Bulandshabr.— Wilson. 
ANFOORA, Near this is a small rivulet, 
called tho Towa, omg ro the glen ofthe 
hear which is the mnudoleum of Jeswunt 
Holkar, adjoining the soene of his greatest glory. 
Hopton Sp. 710 
BHANR or Bahana Bhan, slo Bhand, in 
Northern India, mimics, buffoons, and jestes, 
montly professing Mahomedaniae. "They are pre- 
tent at all joyous festivals, such as a mavriage, or 
tho birth ofa son, and contribute their joles, 
just as the Gaunharine contribute their dancing 
and eong-—Lliot ; Sherring’s Hineu Tribes. 
'BHANSARA, a branch of the Ahir tribe. 
BHANT. Sanss. Olerodendron infortunstam. 
BHANTA. Saxe, Solanuin melongena. 
BHANWAR. Hip. Ipomea sessiliflore 
BHANWAR, a rite which forme part of the 
marriage ceremony of Hindus, in which the bride 
and bridegroom cirouroambulate tho sacred fire. 
BHAO. Main A. brother, a cousin, an 
honorific ndjunct to names, as’ Badaseva. Rao 
Bhao, who fell at Panipat, 6th January 1761. A 
daughter-in-law. Boao’ Begum, the Begum 
daughtor-in-Ia 
'BHAORA, a scattered tribe in the Peninsula of 
India, who mare game and wild beasts, They are 
styled Pardhi by the Canarege, and Ham Pardbi, 
and Harn Shikari in the Dekban, and the British 
tiyls thom the Shikari and buuter race. Bee 
Bawark. They enare wild animals, which they 
bring for sale into towns. They elo capture the 
larger beasts of prey.” ‘They work in cortain tracta 
of country, which they call their jangle, each body 
Keoplog 6 their own circle 
(AOTA. Hixp, A. banner, a fing; fre- 
ently wed, a Angrs ha bhacta alm, —May the 
ipl By pei moarure of weight in G 
ua. A measure of w 
about 960 Ibe, Se 
BHAR. Mazay, A elab of tin. 
BHAR, aluo writien Bhur, en aboriginal ra0o in 





erecta; Viscum 
leome pentaphylia, 














BHARATA, 


the Benares district, of whom the Raj-bher, the 
Bharat, and Bharpatwra aro sections though they 

nob ent together nor intermarry. They are 
said to havo ruled in the tract from Gorakh- 
por to Bundelkhand and Saugor, and many old 
Stone forts there are ssoribed 10 them but in that 
part of Indis they ate now filling the meanest 
situations. On the hills to the east of Mirzapur, 
the principalities of Korar, Kurrich, and Huraba 
are, however, esch held by Bhur raja, Many 
of their old ‘stone forts, embankments, and ex- 
cavations are in Gorakhpur, Aximghur, Jonpur, 

a and Allababad, and remnants of the 

still there. ‘The celebrated fortress 
Zjayagaih is atill recognised as a Bhara- 
wati fort; and a pargana in Benaros is called 
Bhadot properly Bhar-dai. Professor “Wilson 
supposes it possible that the name comes from 
B an ancient dynastic name of India— 
Wits. Glos. 3 Eliot, 

BHARADI, the 
name of Saraswati. 

BHARADWAJA is mentioned in the Ramayana 
an a sage residing at Prayaga, the modern Allnh- 
abad, where a temple dedicated to hira still exints 
on the high bank of the Ganges. In the Maba- 
Barats, Bharadwaja is described as residing at 
Haridwar, and as the father of Drona, the military 
preceptor of the Pandava and Kaureva pinot 

f¢ is also the parent of Arundhati, the wife of 

rasishtha. Elliot suggests that there may 
have been two saints of nearly the same name, 
Bharadwaja and Bhirsdwaja? In Sanskrit, the 
long a fodleates descent, aa Sagara from Sazere, 
Bhigiathi feom Bbagiratha, “In the same way, 
Drona the son of Bharadwaj is called Bhiradwa} 
in the Mahabharata. See Hindu, 

BHARANGL  ltxp,  Verbesinn prostrate, 
The bark of the stem of this amall plant is con- 
sidered warm, and is used to promote digestion. 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 126. 

BHARANGI CHETTU. Tet, Clerodendron, 
sp. Bbarga and Bhargei are explained to bo 
Clerodenidron siphonanthua, but evidently refer 
to another species of Clerodendron called Gantu 
bharangi, .¥. 

BHARAO, Hrwp., from Bharava, a field of a 
size to require a bhara of aced. It is term in 
use in the Himalaya. 

BHARATA wes the founder of a dyneaty in 
the vicinity of the Indua. He was the son of raja 
Dusbyanta and Sakantala, and waa of Aryan 
descent. “He established a kingdom amidst an 
aboriginal population. The original seat of the 
race was atthe site now occupied by the ruin of 
‘Takht-i-Baki, in the country of tha Yucufani, to the 
north of Peshawur, ‘There is, however, no relisble 
information extant as to the extent of the kingdom 
be founded, but to this day India is known to the 
Hindus by’ the name of Bharata-vamba, or the 
country of Bharata, also called Bharata 
and Bharat K’banda. Bharata iaeaid to have been 
the firet to eslablich a raj in India, but this pro- 
bably means merely a new dynasty. Under this 
name, Bunsen, however, supposes two historical 
accounta, The first Bharata, a supposed son of 
homage, be take ithe nase of tho pm 
race who settled in central Hindustan, the Mad- 

or Aryavaria. The Bharata kingdom, he 
‘ccems to heve been, established. between 
38.0, 2600 and 2200, when the countey was over 






findu goddess of learning, 
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BHARATA, 


whelmed by the Panchala, and it was followed by 
fn interregnum, 2,0, 589.” Wheeler alao says that 
‘Bharata, gon of Dushyanta, was of the Aryan Taco, 
and established the Bharata kingdom in Hindu- 
stan, amidat a ing people, Some authora in 
Barope have lately endeavoured to apply the term 
Bharata to tho entire of what is now lia, but it 
probably varied in extent with the usual fortanes 
of nations. Inder its third king, Bahotra, this 
Kingdom became aggressive, but it ended’ with 
Samvarama ahout D.C. 2200, by the Bharata king- 
dom being overwhelmed by the adyance of the 
Ponchala, and driven westward. 

After the inroad of the Panchala, a period of 
900 years of anarchy cnsued, From about 3.c. 
1900, the Panchala ‘and Kuru became supreme, 
then the Pandava power, But about 8.0. 1100 a 
bloody atruggle occurred between the Kaurava 
and Pandaya, from which a third interregnum 
ensued, which lasted 120 years, This period of 
anarchy was called the Kali yoge, 2.0. 986 (8867); 
a new realm was founded in Magadha, and lasted 
down to Asoka m1, Bc, 225, under various 
‘dynasties, vi 

T.Barhedrat 1. 996-647! TV, Ses! 1, B.C, 446-379 
I eee ores Vv. pees -_ 
IM. Bimbasara, ,, 575-447 VI, Maurya, . 

‘The above is from Bunsen's Egypt,’ pp. 590- 
592 of vol iv.; but at another place he names 
the Bathadratha dynasty 220 yoars of Soma 
B.c, 886-647, twenty kings, down to Ripunjayn} 
Pradotya, dynasty, 2c. 6162579. 

A. Dhatlya dynasty, bc. 578-447, total 182 yearn, 

1, Bhattya, u.c. 578-527, murdered by his son Ajita 


atc 
2, Ajitn Batra, B.0. 526-405, murdered by his son 


est 

8, Udaywtthadre, 5. 494-479, maxdered by his son 
A eecrudtiaks (stunt i 

4, Anu-radhaka, 3.0, 478-471, murdered by his son 


Nagadasaka. 

1 Nogadasale 7.9. 470-447, murdered by hia sue- 
oomor of the house of Seshnaga (Sistnaga). 

B, Seshnaga Kehatriya, 

1, Seshnaga, B.C, 446-427. 

2 Kalaaoka, B.0. 428-401. 

3, Bhadrasena, nine brothers, B.c, 400-379 ; the last 
of the brothers, named Pinjamakla, was de- 








throned by Nanda. 
C. Nanda and his sons. 
1, Nonda, not on of princely “ext i 
heeded 's revolt against Piajamazha, cop 


Pataliputra, and became king, 3.0, 378, 
2, Nands’s younger brother dethroned and murdered 
‘by Ohandragupta, B.c. 313, 
D. Howse of Maurya. 

‘L. Chandy sta’s Accession, B.0. 812-289. 

2 ‘Vindusora,'3.c. 88-261." 

3. Aaoka (the great), B.0. 260-225, 

E. Partition and downfall. 

‘The Seshnaga family descended from = mother 
of inferior rank. She had been the head of the 
dancers of a king of Likhavi at Vaiseli, and sub- 
sequently became his wife. Reshnaga’s son is 
properly the fimt Asoka ; but the Brabmans, from 

red ‘towards the second, who was the great 
Patton of the Buddhists, odlled him only Kaka 

‘arna, the rayen-black. "It was he who removed 
the rorat residence from Rejegriha in the soat 
soa, Bhadrasona, i 


‘Nand waa a man of great courage, who headed 
® commotion in his owa village. 


‘pi, to Salagrama. 


BHARTPUR. 

ta (Sandracottus) was t with 
tho army of Poras whew the lsver war murderel 
by Bumenos, the general of Budemus i, in Bc. 


from the Indus on the north, to the mouth of the 
Ganges and Telingana, also westwards to Gujarat, 

-the whole of Aryavarta. He died 3.c. 2ae 

‘Asoka, the great Buddhist king, was crowned 
at Pataliputra in the third year of his reign, B.6. 
258-259, and openly seceded from the Brahmanical 
to the Buddhist religion. He seems to have been 
converted by the aon of his brother, whom he had 
murdered. He ia said to have erected 84,000 
Buddhist sanctuaries, partly temples (chaitya), 
partly tumuli (stupa or topes), aud inscribed 
n rocks and pillars earnest inculeations of Buddh- 
ist doctrines —Dunsen, ii 547, il, 589, 585, iv. 
890-592. 

BHARATA, one of the four sons of Dasaratha 
and Kaikeyi, and elder brother of Rama, Bharata’s 
mother secured the exile of Rama, but it was 
arranged that after the expiration of 14 years 
Rama should ascend the throne, and Bharata 
govern Kosala in Rama's name—Carrett, 

BHARATA, the eldest of the hnadred sons of 
Reshab’ha (Rooshabha), prince of Himshwa, to 
whom Bharata succeeded. Bharata resigned tho 
throne to his con Samati, aul retired ns an ascetic 
He regarded the soul as distinct 
from matter, and tho gods and kings aa in relty 
the ame. Krom this, apparently, he disreg 
caste distinctions —Garrett. 

BHARATI. Sansk. Speech, or its gorldess 

Bharadi, a name of Saraswati, tho god. 
of learning. The prevailing title of the 
Inte Singag ur 

BHARE. Amp. A thatch grass. 

BHARHUT, a village 120 miles to the 8.W. 
of Alishabad, and 9 miles die south of the Sutna 
atation of the Jubbulpur railway. It is in the 
state of Nagode in Central India, and is suid to 
be the site of an old city named Bhaironpur, 
which embraced all the villages round. ‘The ruina 
of a great Baddhist tope of the year B.C. 250-200 
‘were discovered here in 1878 by Geveral Cunning- 









ham, 
BHARL Himp. Cajanus bicolor. 
BHARIYA. In Northern India, braziera, iron- 
workers, nnd motel founders, though connected 
by their avocation with the Thatheres and Kane- 
yas, are nevertheless a distinct caste, aud do not 
in’ with either,—Sherring's Trites, p. 822. 
BHAROOH, known to Europe as Broach, was 
the Bbrigu-Kach’ha of the ancient Sanskrit, the 
Bharu-kach'hs of old inscriptions, aud the Bary- 
gaza of Ptolemy and the Periplus. Sea Broach: 
BHARPATWA, a branch of the Bhar tribe. 
BHARPUNJA. Hinp. A person whoisa grain 


PSHARTAVA, a husband amongst the races in 
Malabar who follow tho law of descent from the 


female nide. mee 
BHARTPUR, s town and fortress which givea 
jt name to a State in Rejputans lying betwixt 
Jat, 26° 43" and 27°60’ N., and long. 76° 68! and 
77° 48' E. te aren ia 1974 square miles; and 
in 1875 ite populstion waa 748,710. Ite pr 
nobles, and most of its people are of the Jat 
ace. Ite town of Kaman ia asored to the Hind: 
HEcahna having resided there. Doogtun is noted 





BHARTRIHARI. 


for its elegant banwan or palacea. Near Khambar 
tre three colossal Pandaon images 
wife, and Yadishtra, with another supposed _ 
be a Jaina saint, and two enormous 
columns, At Khanwa, Baber fought a great 


battle with Rana Sanga of Udaipur. The Bhart- is alzo 


territory bas been repeatedly overrun by con- 
Ending tacts, ‘The Jet principality waa founded 
‘# freebooter named Birj, who held the village of 
‘oni in the pargana of Deeg, and the power of 


this state was extended during the decline of the Centuries 


Moghul empire, by hisgreat-grancsoo, Suraj Mull, 
who was killed ‘in 1703, Suraj Mull left five 
song, three of whom administered the stato of 
Bhattpur in succession, During the rule of the 
third son, Namu? Singh, the fourth son, Ranjit 
Bingh, rebelled, and called in the aid of Najaf 
Khan, who stripped the family of all their pos- 
sessions except tue fort of Bhartpur, which was 
held by Ranjit Singh. After mach internal and 
external trouble, Sindia gave back to the family 
at first eleven, then three parganas, which now 
form the state of Bhartpur. In 1803, the chief, 
Ranjit Singh, entered into a treaty with the British; 
but he gave shelter to Holkar when pursued by 
Lord Lake after the battle of Deog, and on re- 
fusing to deliver kim up, Lord lake's army 
stormed it four times unsuccessfully, on the 
reapective occasions of the Oth and 2ist Jauuary. 
21st and 22d February 1805. On these assaults 
‘the losses appear to have been 456, 578, 894, and 
987: total, 2910; and 15 officers killed and 95 
wounded, ‘But tlie chicf then agreed to expel 
Holkar from his territory, and a new treaty w: 

entered juto. The raja died in 1825, leaving hi 
oung son, Bulwant Singh, to the care of Sir 

vid Ouchterlony. But bis cousin Doorjan Sal 
set uside the young sovereign, and murdered the 
unele guardian, 

‘The British Indian army, on the 10th Deeember 
1825, aguin assembled to besiege it. It comprised 
25,295 regulars, and 1703 irregular cavalry, with 
112 guns, howiteers, and mortars, and the ‘Com- 
mander-in-Obief, Lord Combermere, commanded, 
‘Tho foree of the enemy consisted of 20,000 Raj- 
put, Jat, and Afguan, The fortress fell on the 
18th January 1826, ‘The British joss was 103 killed 
and 466 wounded. Tho enemy lost about 7000. 
Lord Combermere was made Viscount, aud the 
prize-money atnounted to 48lakba of rupees. 61,472 
shot and shells were fired in the 26 days from 
24th December 1825 to 18th January 1826. The 
races in northern India, owing to the failure of 
the attempts in 1803, had been in the belief that 
it was impreguable, | The Maharaja has received 
 sannud, conferring on him the right of adoption, 
and to a talute of seventeen guns, The revenue 
is Rs. 21,00,000. Bharipur pays no tribute and 
no contribution to any local corps or contingent. 
The army consista of $368 infantry, 2214 cavalry, 
and 318 artillery.— Treaties, iv. 121,182, SeeJat. 

BHARTRIHARI, a celebrated poet and gran- 
marian, who is said to have been brotherof Vi \- 
aditys.” Ho wrote three Sataka or Conturies of 
Verse, ringara-sataka, on amatory mat 
tore, Niti-satake on polity and ethica, and Vaira- 
gyaeataka on religious austerity. ‘The last are 
aid to have been written when he had returned to 
areligions life, after alicentions youth. They were 
translated into French in a.p. 1670; into Latin 
hy Schicfuer and Weber; into German by Boblen 
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BHASKARA OHARYA. 


and Schiitz; into French by Fauche, and the 
erotic veraea by Regnand; and into English by 
Professor Tswney. Bhartribari also wrote o 
grammatical work of high repute, called Vakya 
Padiya(Pradipa); and apoem, called Bhatti-kavya, 
ia also attributed to him. Hig Vakya Pradipa, or 
metrical maxims on the philosophy of syntax, are 
the best known. ‘They are often cited under the 
name of Harikarika, and have almost equal autho- 
rity with the precepts of Panini. His Satake or 
Hes of Verse are also much sdmired, He 
is said to have become disguated with the world on 
account of the infidelity of his favourite wife. He 
abdicated the throne, and ended his days st Benares 
in devout contemplation. He is also said to have 
‘deen put to a cruel death by his brother Vikram- 
aditya. His aphoriame are also entitled Karika, 
—Garrett; Dowson, See Bhatti. 
BHARTRIHARI JOGI, an order of Hinda 
mendicanta, who say that thoy were instituted by 
Bhartribari, brother of Vikramaditya. ‘They are 
reckoned ax jogis, because Raja Bhart, it is 
asserted, was 8 disciple of a jogi. The} a 
maaenl iuntrament in their hands, on wh ich, they 
While sing the exploits ja Bbart, 
Their bode iw Benares etelipally ‘at Raori 
Talao. There are many of the sect in the city. 
They walk about wearing the gerua-vastra, oF 
reddlsy cloth worn commenly. by devotees. At 
Gath they are buried. Wilson ; Sherri, p. 261, 
BHARWAR, a tribe keeping goats, sheep, and 
camela, and living on their produce. 
BHARWI. Hip. Imperata Konigi, 
BHARWUTTIA, a manifestation of lawlessness 
peculiar to Kattyawar (voluntary outlawry), 
not yet extinguished in the proviuce. 
BHARYA, also Bharja. Hinp. A Hindu wifo; 
a second wife after the Patni or first wife; a Nair 


woman. 
BHASAN, a class of Sudras in the Khasya hills. 
BHASHA. Sansk. A language, a dialect, from 
Bhash, to speak. The terms Bhasha and Prakrit 
mean "vernacular tongues. | Do-bisba, Tit, two 
guages. Do-bashi, an interpreter, an agent. 
Bhaahya, from Bhasba, a tongue; « lingual treatise, 
One of thee treaties was written by Vallabha 




















BHASKARA. Saxsk. From Bhas, light, and 
Kri, to do or make. A treatise on the sun, ite 
true natare, ia the Mimansa-Upanga. Alsoaname 
of the sua as the light maker. Bhaskara-Saptamai, 
a Hindu festival in honour of the sun, held on 
the seventh of the month Magha (Jan-Feb). - 

BHASKARA CHARYA, a celebrated aatro- 
nomer, born aboutt 4.0, 1063, who resided at Beder 
in the 11th century. He applied his inind chiefly 
to numerical science. He was & Brahman, and 
had only one child, a daughter, named Lilavati, 
to whom he dedicated hia work, the Bija-gonita, 
and singularly it came to be. called by his 
danghters name, | Ite_date is BS, 1086 = 4.n. 
1114. His Siddhanta Siromani (Head Jewel of 
Accuracy) ia an astrological work, published 88. 
1050 = A.D. 1128; and he died soon after, aged 
He kas had no rival in India in medisoval 
or modern times. Part of it was translated by 
Colebrooke, He has been supposed to have bean 

inted with the principle of the Differential 
j and Dr. Spottiswoode considers that 
‘the formula which he establishes, and his method 








of establishing it, bear a strong analogy to the 
340 


BHABMA. 


corresponding process in modern astronomy. — 
Gaerett: Elph.5. 80; Dowsor. oe 
BHASMA. Hum. Bhasnoam, Saxsx. Ashes. 
‘Bhaama-at/hnana, smearing the body with aabea of 
cow-dung, a common practice of Saiva mendicants. 
BHAT. Hip. Paddy; boiled rice, Curry- 
bhat, ANoro-Brna., Curry and rie. Doodb-bhat, 
rice ‘and milk, A nursery rhyme, in Caleutta, 


goes :— 
‘Kitshs kitsha kows k’hal. aba k’hai chori, 
Doodha bhata Baba k’hai. ‘Masalah ka thori.’ 
BHAT. Hixp, The Bard. 
Phatis, = Gn Vates, . 
Porat, Hes Bhatta,. . 
eit, inp. 





‘The Bhat ig the court minstrel of India, the 
almanac maker, the chrouologist, the family bard, 
the astrologer, ‘the geneslogist. They are found 
all over India, but are numerous in and near 
Rajputana. The Birm-bhat and Jaga-bhat, the 
former at weddings, and the other at festive 
oceasions, recite the deeds of ancestors; the latter 
keep the family records of Rajputs; but Brahmans 
often take tholr work, arin [tobilihand. ‘The Bhat, 
or of India, are of three sorts, the Magadha 
or historians, tho Sata or gencalogists, and the 
Bandi or cout tinetrels, whose duty’ in older 
‘times it was to salute the king or chief in the 
carly morning, wishing him long life and pro- 
sperity. The bards, from their sacred character, 
were often emplayed as convoys of travellers and 
their property, in tandas or caravans, Through- 
ont Rajputana, they are regarded as a sacred order, 
and as the hereditary guardians of history and 
pedigne, They chant their own verses, or 
legends from the mythology of India. 

‘According to one fable of their origin, Meha- 
dova created a Bhat to attend to his lion and 
bull, but the ball was daily killed by the lion. 
On which, Mahadeva, tired with daily creating a 
bull, formed the Charan, equally devout as the 
Bhat, but of bolder spirit, and gave bim charge 
of the animals, from which date the ball was never 
destroyed by the lion, 

Tn tha west of India, where the bard is identi- 
fied with the Charan, his personal security was held 
sufficient for the payment of a debt or the ful6l- 
ment of an engagement, its violation being 
followed by the voluntary death either of the 
Bhat himself or of some member of his family, 
tho retribution of which falls upon the defaulter. 

‘When the Rajputs were driven westwards into 
their present Innds, Brahmans do not seem to have 
accompanied them, or perhaps at the time the 
Brahinans were not numerous in Rajput territories, 
and Bhat and Charan took their places. As 
Priests, genealogists, chroniclers, and bards, they 
exercise a powerful influence over the Rajput race. 
The Bhat, as chroniclers and bards, share power 
and sometimes office with the Charan, but seldom 
Sacrifice themselves, Amongst the lower tribes of 
Hindva, the Bhat enjoys great and exclusive influ- 
ence. ‘They give praise and fame to those who 
‘are liberal to them, while they visit with satire 
others who neglect or injure their order, reproach- 
ing them with eparious birth and i mean- 
ness, The exactions or largemes exacted by the 
Bhat and Sharan from the Rajput races hy the 
Gocasion of marriages, were until 
about the year 1840, it was arranged that focs 
should be paid on a scale proportioned to means. 








Far incient name was Din 
‘called by the Newar race, Khopotaire 
841 


BHATGAON. 


Bhat take the honorary title of Reo, In Oudh, 
the Bhat, Birm-bhat or Badi, and the Jaga-bhat 
number 64,429, and they claim a Brabmanical 
origin. In Rejpatans, every family of any preten- 
sions retains one or more bards; and no. person 
can go abroad without bards to proclaim his titles, 
achievements, or those of hia forefathers, which is 
done ina loud tone, and the bards vie with each 
other in composing extravagant epithets, No 
Person can enter a room, rise or go out of it, 
without suitable proclamation from the bards 
present. Some are good at improvising, and on 
occasions deliver extempore orations in verse, and 
chanted in wild meamures, when theic words have 
8 great effect on their hearers, ‘They oceupy the 
exact position of the bards of Europe, inciting to 
peace, to war, to love, to generosity, a8 ocoasion 
demands. 


‘The Rirm-bbat are hired on particular occasions 
to recite the traditions of a family; the Jaga-bhat 
being the chroniclers of the family by hereditary 
descent, and visiting the members periodically, to 
take note of all occurrences regarding them. Both 
inees tre weanch: Greaded for de $0 city us 
respected for their reputed sanctity. In eome 
places in Upper India, the Bhat are found form- 

i rounities, and branching into 
ions; some have become converte 
to Mahomedanism. The Bhat of the village 
establishment appears to be of an inferior class, 

‘The Bhat are more immediately connected with 
the Rajput clans, and the Charan with the Ket’hi, 
‘The two castes will eat of each other's food, but 
will not intermarry. The women of the Charan 
and Bhat are clothed in long flowing black gar- 
meta, and have a sombre if not actually horrid 
appearance. They do not wear many ornamenta,, 
and aro not restricted from appearing in the 

of an accordingly, in passing 
Gheran village, the tiavelier: je etmetinaen oe 
rounded by women, who invoke blessings on his 
head by joining the backs of their hands and 
cracking the knuckles of their fingers in that 
position over their heads, Their dress consists of 
@ gogra or petticoat, made very full; the peck 
covered with a choli, which descends below the 
ips, and covers the stomach, but is open bebind, 
wi it is fastened with two strings; a wide 
muslin scart, attached to the gogra, passes round 
the body and the head, completely concealing the 
wearer from view.—D. J. vii, ; Hindoos, p. 75; 
Wilson's Gloss. ; Heber, ii, p. 458; Tod; BUtiot's 
Suppl. Gloas, ; Malcolm's Central India, 

BHAT, Hinp. A soil to the north, of the 
Ganges, highly retentive of moisture, Bhata or 
Bhata, in Gujeras is land subject to inundation. 

BHATA or Batta Hip, An additional 
allowance, or extra pay to servants, or soldiers, 
or officers; a ploughiman’s wages in kind.— W. 

BHATA. Hep. Crotalaria burbia. 

BHA-TA-KA. Boex In Tavoy, wood used 
for common car] _—Captain Dance. 

BHATARKA, the founder of the Valabhi 


BHATGAON or Bhatgong, district and town 
of Nepal; though the least considerable of the 
three chief towns in point of size, yet ita buildings 
in) havo emore szxiking sppearance, Bhst- 























BHAT-GAUR. 


‘is also described to resembie in figure the dumroo, 
ar guitar of Mahadeo, It is the favourite resi- 
dence of the Brahmans of Nepal, containing peony. 
more families of that order Khai 


Patan together. 
BHAT~GAUR, a subdivision of the Gaur 


Rajpats 

[ATT, a tribe in the Lahore division of the 
Panjab. ‘They were Yadubansi Rajputs, who 
in Akbar’s time became Mahomedans. 

BHATIA, between Multan and Alor, supposed 
‘by General’ Cunningham to be the city which 
Alexander built among the Sogdi. It was taken 
if assault in a.m. 393, or A.D. 1003, by Mahmud 

Ghazi, after az obstinate defence, in which 
vajs Bajjar, or Bijé Rai, was killed. Amongst the 
plunder, Mahmud obtained 280 elephants. ~ 
Cunningham, Ancient Geag. of India, p. 256. 
BEATTY oe also ane sed 2) me ae 
poorest ind of soil in Sagur anc lel vad 5 
is of a reddish colour, and is mixed with kankar 
and stones, Shallow in depth, and generally ex- 
hausted after the third year, after which it requires 
a four years’ fallow. Only the poorest grain and 
uillete will grow wpon it. 

BHATKAL, a amail sea; town of 5246 inha- 
bitants, in North Canara, known tothe Europeans 
of the {4th to tho 16th ccnturies.as Baticala, Batte- 

and Baticalloa. The Mahomedans here are 
‘the Naoait, a Sonni sect. 

BHAT-KATAI, also Bhat-kntia. Saxsx. So- 

jhocarpum 


Iunum Jaoquini, ‘Wilde; also 8. Xantl 
and Argemone Mexicana, 
BHATKOORAL. Hip, A hard, close- 
wood, of a light colonr, and not he 
Soarce in the Santal jungles. ‘Well adapted for 
timber bridges, where s ‘and toughness 
require to be combined with lightness—Cale. 
or Journal. 
SHATMIL. Hixp. Argemone Mexicana, 
BHAT-NAGAR. Huy. A tribe of Keyasths, 


-Biiot. 


originally from Bhatner.—. 
HATNATR, a town and fort in the north of Sani 


Bikanir, in lat, 29° $4’ 65" N., and long. 74° 20° 
45", Sec Bhatti. 
BHAT-NIGGI. Hinn,  Wikstrvemia salicifalia. 
BHATOTAR. Hip. Lands allotted to bards. 
BHAT-SHOLA. Bene. Aischynomene Pala- 


dosa. 

BHATTA. Sansx. A sage; a Brabman ac- 
quainted with Sanskrit literature; literary title 
conceded to learned who comrnit one of 
the Vedas to memory, #0 28 to be able to recite 
the whole without book. In some parta of South 
India, it especially designates » Brahman who 

a knowledge of the Vedas, or belongs to 
‘3 family in which they have been taught. Bhatta 
Acharya, a teacher of Sanskrit literature, is a 
title which ia given to Hindu scholars who not only 
learn one of the Vedas by heart, but the 
meaning of each verse and word, 80 as to be able 
to in it orally, They are now very few. 
Abont a sere ree oy three four at 
‘Benares; but are respected, and on 
certain Gcoagiona ‘Worshipped 28 incar- 
nations of Vrihas-pati, the Pandit of the goda— 
Ella Hiern arrate 

Batta, or a Sumsizan race 

addicted to ‘eating roan ‘bal They 
f Mandeting sod to the west, and Ge 
portion of them are under the dominion 


BHATT 


of the Dutch. The they use ie anid to 
‘be different from the Malay, and to have several 
dialects ; butit has an alphabet invented by thera 
selves, and in thiematter they aro perhaps theonly 
human beings who have advanced to » know! 

of letters, but continued to eat each other, The 
‘writings of Marco Polo show that eo long ago as 
4:2. 1200, they were known to he addicted to 
indalgenea in this propensity ; and Sir Stam! 

Reales in 1020, aftr waiting Sampanalt Bay, was 
informed that for a person convicted of adultery, 
of midnight robbery, prisoners of war, a person 
intermarrying with another tribe, a person treacher- 
ously attacking a village, a house, or another person, 
the punishment was to be cut up and eaten alive. 
Marsden, in bis History of Sumatra, notices them. 
‘The most recent traveller, Profossar Bikmore, from 
America, who was in Sumstra in 1863, mentions 
that they are an inland people, the Malays from 
M bau heaving wpe and occupied all the 
coasts. He mys they believe in evil spirits and 
‘omens. On the Dutch acquiring the pomession of 
the plain of the Mandeling valley, the Batta dwell- 
ing there were compelled to abandon their canni- 
balism, but all beyond Duich tersitory the race 
still pursue their old customa He bad not, how= 
ever, been able to vorify that part of Sir Stamford 
Raffles’ information which includes marrying into 
another tribe as incurring the penalty. The raja 
of Sipirok aamared the Dutch governor ot Pedang 
that he had eaten human flesh at least forty times, 
and that he relished it above everything that he 
had over tasted.—Bikmore's Travels, p. 418; 
MOMATTA NURI, a distinguished Telugu poot 

i, & Dj ied Tel 

who reelded at the’ court. of Krlshoaraye, "He 
wrote the Naras Bhupaliom during his patron's 
life, but his chief poem, the Vasu Charitramu, after 
that patron's death. ’ It contains florid desorip- 
tions of scenery and love affairs, and is much 


esteemned.—Garret. 
BHATTA NARAYANA, sathor of the Veni- 
hara, a Sanskrit poom.— Ward, iv. 


BHATTHI. Up. A distillery, a still, 0 
boiler, a kiln, a forge. 
BHATTI or Bbatti-Kavya, by Bhartziheri, fa 


a poem in 22 cantos relating the adventures of 
Rata, Tt has been partly translated into German 
by Schiitz.—Dowaon. This Bbartrihari was a gram~ 
marian and poet, aon of Sti Dhara Swami, not the 
celebrated brother of Vikramaditya,—-Ward, iv. 


‘887. 
P BHATTI, a Rajput tribe of Yadubansi descent. 
‘They are the rulers of Jeysulmor, which they 
founded A.D. 1166, and gavo their name to the 
country between Hissar and the Gara, called 
Bhattiana. The tract from Loni to Kasna waa 


v Shortly ene oat event, a colony 
migrated from near Bha under a leader 
Bersi, and captured Bhatoer from a. Mabome- 
i The Jit and the Bhatti 
seem to have been so intermingled that dis- 
tinction is now imposible. The Jit who re- 
sisted the advance of Mahmud of Ghazi, in a 
naval warfare on the Indus, are supposed by 
long prior thereto, 


e 


) BHATTI, 


oe: Bi sere 1205, which was 


-aix 10; 
fy quest of India by 
desert 


thirty- 
twelve years after th 
Shabab-ad- Dio, the Ey of, the porthern 
attempted to wrest Hanai ‘Mahomedan 
empire, and Kutub-nd-! er his ——— ‘con- 
dueted in person the war tthe invading Jit, 
‘When the dethroned queen Razzia sought their 
protection, they joined all their forces with their 
Scythic brethren the Ghikar, and marched with 
the queen at their head to meet her foes, bat she 
fell in battle in the attempt to regain her kingdom. 
‘Again, it ia mentioned that in a. 1397, when 
‘Timur invaded India, Bhatner was attacked for 
‘haying distressed him exceedingly on his invasion 
of Multan,’ when he ‘in scoured the count 
and cut off a tribe of banditti called Jit.” 
Bhatti of Jeysulmer retain their Hindu notions, 
though with some degree of laxity, from their 
intercourse with the Mahomedana on the northern 
and western frontiers; while those who long 
occupied the north-east tracts towards Phoolra 
and the Garab, on becoming proselytes to Jalam, 
ceased to have oither interest in or connection 
with the parent state. The Bhatti did uot enjoy 
the same martial reputation as the Rahtor, Chau- 
hun, or Siyodia, but he was deemed to equal if not 
surpass the Kachwahs, or any of its kindred 
ae Nirooka or Shekhavat, He is not 
perhaps vo sihletic as the Rahtor, or 20 tall as 
‘achwaha, but is geusrally fairer than either, 
and possesses the Jewish features of the Bikanir 
Rajputs, The Bhatti intermarries with all tho 
fami aot hen Eeigee, inoue feo ie the 
ranas of Mowar. late Juggut Singh o! 
had five wivea of this ‘lock Th ‘The dress ‘ine 
Bharti consiste of a jimah, or ae of white cloth 
or chintz, reaching to the kneo; the kamrband, 
or ceinture, tied so high as to present no appear- 
ance of waist; trousers very Jose, and in many 
peok cows tight at the ankle; and a turban, 
of a toarlet et colour, rising conically futl 
a sean the head. A dagger, shicld, and 
sword complete the drew. The Bhattiani wear 
‘ fine woollen brilliant red gogra or petticoat, and 
scarf thirty fect in width, They aleo wear the 
chaori, or rings of ivory or bone, which cover 
their arms from the shoulder to the wrist, of 
value from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a set ; aud 
silver karri (massive rings or ankleta) are worn 
by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaries 
of tife until’ they attain thin ornament, The 
poorer Rajputni Jenist in the husbandry. The 
Bhatti is addicted to the immoderate one 9 = 
or wwlpani ‘infusion,’ and the hig ag 
annals may be divided into fi oh epochs: 
Ast, that of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 
24, ‘Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment 
bis children, with their relations of 
fa and Panda races, for the countries 
West of the Indus: their settlements in Marust’- 
hali; the founding of Gumi, and combats with 
the ‘kings of Room and Khorasan. 84, Their 
expulsion from Zabulist’han, colonisation of the 
Panjab, and ereation of the new ospital of Sal- 
pur, 4th, from the Panjab, 
and settlement in Mer, the meaty cel orn 3 ~ 
the erection of Tannote in the Indian desert, in. 
781. ‘The Bhatti area branch of the Yadu or Jadoo 




















id Years Yond the pence now goversing 
thia dintaze oocner of ‘of India, claima descent from 


BHAUNAGAR. 
those Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna to 
the ‘ world’s at that remote period. Colonel 





Tod is of opinion that the Yadubhatti is the 
Griginal Yuti colony from central Asia, and that 
the Jit prince of Salpur was the predecessor of 
the Yadubhatti races.-Zod's Rajasthan, vol il. 
Pp. 212, 285. See Sabegree. 

BHATTIAH, s mercantile race, supposed by 
Colonel Tod to have been one of the equestrian 
order converted into the commercial. ‘The habits 
of the Bhattiah are like those of the Arorab, next 
whom he ranks as to activity and wealth,” The 
Arorah and Bhattiah have commercial houses at 
Shikarpur, Hyderabad, Bombay, Surat, and Jey- 


? BHATTIANA, a tract of country in the Panjab, 
forming part, since 1836, of the Hissar and Sirsa 
It takes ita name from the Bhatti 
finite, In 1795, George Thomas, who had got 
possession of Harrianah, obtained an influence over 
the Bhatti, but after the victories of Lord Lake in 
1803 it passed under British rule. 

BHAPTYA, a Brabmanical slynasty of five 
kings of Magadha in ancient Indin, who reigned 
from wc. 578 to u.c. 447, all patricides, 800 
Bharata. 

BHATU, a wandering tribe of gymnasts in 
the tinea of India. Thoy are not numerous; they 
ase known as Dunwur in the Canarese districts, a 
Kollati in the Dekbuo, Duubram in Tamil, and 
Damberwar in Telugn, and as jugglers’ and 
tumblers. Their young women are proatituted, or 
are devoted at Chlachor as Murli girla, and they 
reverence: idols at Triputty and Gudaloor 
(Cardalore)? | They keep n0 idols do not repost 

MANS, BOK ey bury the dead. 

ORUATOLA ind. “A hard bread from the 

ied os ‘arbar,’ ‘chenna,’ and ‘mung,’ used 


onl; e very poor,—Jiliot. 
Badri Ae phe” Chenopodium vulgare and 


Ch. album. 
as Hari-bbau, A lav, 








Mann. A brother, a cousin; a title 





og neau. goo 
‘of respect, wighter-in- 

Alto a bride; bridal fee given to « semindar by 
ryot on the marriage of the ryot's daughter. 

“BHAU BIJA. A Hindu festival about the end 

of October, on the second day of Kartik, in com- 
memoration of Yama having dined with his sister. 
On this festival, Hindus visit their sisters’ houses, 
and make presenta to thom. Among the Brah- 
mans, their wives and sisters worship their 
husbands and brothers, 

BHAUCHYA, one of the 14 Hindu patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside mecessively over the 
14 Manwantara of the Calpa. 

BHAU DAJI, a learned orientalist, 2 native 
of Western India, of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He was born near Sawantwaree in the 

snd educated for, the profession at the 


cal Colleges. Hie bas 
written on female infanticide. He founded the 
Bombay Reform Association ; and the Boards of 
Education, museums, and learned societies owe 
much to his exertions. 
BHAU-GARDI. MAuR. Any terrible defoat, 
BHAUMA, ‘ono of the names of the planet 
Mars; in Hinduism, szalogrs of 
BAU MALLANG 19°6 Ne flong 78° 12'B, 
"ieee Tio miles NB. of Panel, in tho Konkan. 
of the hill is 2250 feet above the sea, 
UNAGAR, & seaport town, capital of » 





BHAUR, 


tative sate in Gojorat, with an area of 2784 sq. 
wiles, and a population, in 1875, of 403,754, con- 
sisting chiefly of Vaishnava and Sumast Hindus, 
Jains, andMahomedans, The ruler, styled Thakur, 
isa Gohil Rajput. In the eighteenth centary the 
family sided in the euppression of pirsey in the 
Gulf of Cambay. ‘The Thakur bas powers of life 
and death over his own subjects. The capital has 


.—Imp. Gaz. 
BHAUR. Seo Theatre. 
BHAUTTOOI. Beno. Chryeopogon acicularis. 
BHAVA or Babo, a.p. 150, author of the 
Babo Prakasa, a Hindu physician who lived ia 
the middle of the 16th century. | He, compiled » 
book for the use of practitioners, in which he gave 
a summary of the practice of all the best writers 
on medicine, and named the book after himeelf ; 
it is written in a clear style, and is still greatly 
valued by the physicians of Northern India aa a 
practical work on Hindu medical ecience. 
BHAVABHUTA, a celebrated Sanskrit scholar 
and dramatist, with the literary title of Sri- 
anta, he in whoso throat eloquence resides, He 
was a Brahman, born in Beder or in Berar in 
the 8th century, ‘but resided at or near Ujjaiyani. 
He was of the Kasyapa tribe or gotra. He de- 
stibes nature in her toagnificence.. Soma of his 
dramas were translated into English by Professor 
Wilson, He wrote the Uttara Rana Charita, a 





Sanskrit drama, history of Rama to the death of su) 


Ravana, sud Maha-Vira Charita to the end of his 

life. Th his drama of Malati and Madhava, be 

has mado powerful use of the Aghori in a scene 

in tho temple of Chatmmda, where the leroine of 

the playin decoyed in order to be seri 

the dread goddess Charmanda or 

iv.; Garrelly Dowson. Seo Kate Priyanath. 
BHAVANJI CHETTU. Tit. Psoralea cory- 


lifolia. 
BHAVAYA, an itinerant actor, musician, 


dancer. 

BHAWA. Hiny, Cathartocarpus fistula. 

BHAWAN. Hip. A house, « temple, a palace. 

BHAWANI, writton Bowany, a tributary of the 
Couvery river. It riscs among the bills on the 
western side of the Koonda, runs eastwards alon; 
the foot of tho Neilgherry mountains, and is join 
by the Moyar, which, together with tho Py! 
riges in the Neddawattum range, and, joiniog tha 
Bhawani at Danikan Cottah, the Bhawani enters 
tho Canvery. 

BBAWANI, aleo written Bhavani, wife of Siva, 
a Hindu goddess, to whom also tho names Apara~ 
jita, Chandike, Durga, Kali, Maheswari, Parvati, 

‘rakriti are given, according to her worehipper's 
opinions of her character. Durga and Bhavani 
are two names of Prakriti, the symbol of created 
nature, and as Parvati, Kali, Durga, aud Bhavani, 
the wife of Siva bears a strong resemblance to the 
Hes ot Roe Juno of Homer, to Hecate, 
to the armed Pallas, and to the Lueretian Venus. 
As Kali, she is the agent for her husband's deci- 
sions, She is often depicted with the pasa ar: 
inher bands, for binding and strangling i 
offenders. ‘Aa Durga, or active virtue, sho de- 
stroyed the Asura Bhavani, in the form of 
Parvati, is nature personified, in which character 
she is fabled, in one of the hy, of the 
Hindus, to have been the of 
Vishnu, and Siva, and to have divided herself 
become their sakti. The Saiva Hindus are wor- 














fBoed to 
Kali—Word, watebed 


BHERA GHAT. 


ippers of Siva and his wife Bhavani conjointly, 
‘adore the lings and yoni in the compound 
type of gol and goddom, ‘Bhavani and ‘her 
consort Siva are extensively worshipped in the 
south of India, have a multiinde of small temples, 
‘but there is little or no reverence. Tt would seam 
az if a Soythic and an Egyptian goddess, with 
their respective attributes and mixtures of war 
ve, philosophy, physiology, cosmogony, an 
judgent had’ Ween amalgamated: AB a. war 
goddess, Bhavani is often invoked. Tod tells ux 
that, in 'the belief of Rajputs, the double-edged 
sword preseated by Gorakbnath in the forest of the 
‘Nger mount, could, with the r incantation, 
sever rocks. It is surmieed to the identical 
Blade which is yet annually worshipped by the 
sovereign and chicfs on one of the nine days 
sacred to the god of war—a rite completaly 
Scythic. Tho genealogists of the family repeated 
to him the incantation, Ttis: ‘By the preceptor 
Gorakbnaih, and the great g Ek! inga, by 
Takyac the serpent, nad the sage Harita, 
Bhavani, strike!” ‘This goddess is au 
have inapired Sivaji to murder Afzal Khan, the 
Of the king of Bijapur, Ata conference, 
ivaji struck Afzal Khon with a wagnak, and 
finelly despatched him with the beautifil Genoese 
blade called Bhawani, which he always wore. 
That sword, down to tho timo of the British 
cy, had a litle temple for itself in the 
of Sivaji's descendanta, and it was annually 
worshipped by them and their houschold, not 
asa mere act of veneration for their ancostor’s 
trusty aword, bat because it was the chosen instra- 
ment of a great sacrifice; and the attendant who 
it used to say that no doubt, some of the 
spirit of Bhawani moat still remain in it, Many 
Majarhans.296 Cate Myth p06, Bloor, Hinde 
ja my i 3, Cole, th. p. j Moor, Hindy 
Pagtheone Sir William Jones} Paokino'e Voyage. 
BHAWAR or Bhavar, Hix. Lowlands in 
tho Terai, at the foot of the Bimalaya. In tho 
N.W. Himalaya, a forest tract below tho Siwalik 
range. This term is not used in the Panjab. Qu. 


Bhabar. 
BHAYEL RAJPUTS of Mewar (Bhayel, rocky 
bille), are descendants of Sujjun, a Puar Rajput. 
BHEDAN or Basaikela, a very old Gond chiet- 
abip, now attached to the Sumbulpore district. 
During the 1857 mutiny the chief joined the rebels, 
and was killed in action. 
BHEDI. Bene. A dyke, an embankment, 
BHEKKAR Hinp. Adbatoda vaaica, 
BHEKRA. Maun. Tetraceros quadricornia. 
BHEL. Hrs. dromeda ovalifolia, 
BHEJ.A. Hixp. Semecarpus anscardium, 
BHELA, an ancient Hinda writer on medicine. 
BHENDI, also Benday Kai, Tax, Abelmos- 











chus escatentus, The capsules, when aro 
boiled whole and eaten, or aliced. t into 
or curries; the inside is filled with allumen, 


and, when dressed, not unpleasant The soed is 
sometimes laid upon toast with butter, pepper, 
and salt, Another apecies, A. moschatns, as a 
smaller eapaule; the scads when rabbed between 
the fingers hava a strong scent of musk. The 





Araba coffee with them. 
BHENG. Hw, Nelumbium speciosum. 
BHERA GHAT, on the Nerbadda, near Jubbul- 

‘(10 miles), onthe line of the railway to Bom- 

Bay. Macble 8 plentiful, and eatly acoranible, and 
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BHERANDA. 


has boen used in a limited degree at Jubbulpar, 
sometimes to make lime, and other ximes i 
i a is ‘up into images 
patives, bub does not take » sh, A block 
‘was sent to the late Paria Exhibition, and pro- 
nounced to be equal to Italian marble for statuary 
Purposes. At this place the river winds betwee 
perpendicular rocks of the magnesian limestone, 
the Marble Rocks, which in ons part approach 80 
close as to got the name of the Monkey's Leap. 
BHERANDA. Bewa. Castor-cil plant. 
BHERBAND. Hix, Argemone Mexicana 
BHERI. ‘Ts. Leonotis nepeteefolia, #. Br. 
BHERIJA or Bheriga, Hinp, Canis iupus, 
tha wolf; also pronounced in the various dialects, 
bhera, bhara, bharya, 
BHERLI.” Mair. Caryota urens. 
BHERRA, Hixp,, also Bhorra. Wheat and 
other grain sown together. 
BHET, Hixp,, alto Bhent. Land alongside » 
river, subject to periodical inundat 
BI DE, @ district iu the vicinity of Bom- 
bey, in which reside taany christianized Koli. 
BHIA, the marmot of the Bhi 


HI. Hinv. Cydonia vulgaris, quince. 
BHIDAIRA, the root of a small bush found 

















in Ajmir, and brought from Dehli; has little taste; 
used in medicine. Women take it daring preg: 
nanoy, believing it can cause the womb to rise out 





of the pelvis when tardy in #0 doing.—Gen. Med. 


op, pe 129, 
THAR, a tribe which, according to local 
tradition, appears to have been one of the abori- 
fiual races of Robilkhand and the Upper Deab, 
‘hey wore expelled from Nerowlee Buhjoce and 
ibe neighbouring districts hy the Bir-Gujar Raj; 
fuute Tn the Doab they are, commonly called 
eimbar, and in Robilkhand, Bibar.— Eliot, p. 68; 
Wilson's Glossary. 
pa ZREL Hes, Alms ae or Bole. 
i & Throe religious garments, a 
begaing pore tasce, sowing “needle” waistband, 
and bathing cloth, are peculiar to the Bhikshu or 
Hindu mendicant asoctic. The Bhikabuka in San- 
skrit, in Pali, Bhikhkha, is a mendicant who fore- 
go0s ‘three objects of human existence,—pleasure, 
wealth, and virtue,—and reroains constantly oocu- 
ied with devotion; to abstain from all wrong- 
joing, call nothing his own, and to suppress 
desire, auger, pride, and covetousness. For the 
support of existence, he ia to apply for alms at 
Brahman, Kehatriya, and Vaisya houses, after 
their cocking fires have been extinguished and 
the people have eaten ; to reside but one night in 
ry whinge, and not more than four nights in a 
city. ‘Bhikshani is a woman who follows the life 
of « Buddhist devotee; a nun, Bhiksbu-griba 
is « cell in which Buddhist ascetics dwell— 


Garnet 

HL, one of the races who earl i 
India, “According to Malcolm, in. & pane 
vocabulary at least 700 years old, the term Bhil 
occurs to denote a particular race of is 
subsicting chief 

Particularly in the mountainous woody tract. of 
the Nerbadds, But there is still earlier mention 
of them in the Mahabharata, in which the Bhil are 
minutely described, and s long fabulous account 
given of their origin. The Cabs race, now almost 
extinct, was famed, even in the days of Krishna, 
ts the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. It was 





‘barbarians, 
on plunder, and found more bear 


BHIL. 


forester Bhil who mortally wounded Krishna, 
having mistaken bim fora deer. When the Bhil 
was expressing his contrition for the unintentional 
act, he was forgiven, with the remark that it was 
ouly retributive justice, as ‘in a former birth,’ ap 
the godlike Baa, ilahoe: bad slain him, Thus 
Rama appears as the subjugator and civiliser of 
these indigenous tribes, of whom the Caba are 
described as plundering Krishna's family after his 
decease. The Bhil have been foreed by the later 


" immigranta into the forest tracts, ike Iaay such. 


tribes in Central India, as the Kol, Gond, Mina, 
Mera, Chuar, Sarja, Abir, and Goojur; many of 
them Sally he forest tracts of the Bon, 
Nerbadda, and Mabanadi, the mountaine of Sar- 
gee ‘Chutia Nagpur ; many of them still only 
little removed from savage life, and with dialects 
as various ag their manners. 

‘The Bhil occupy parts of the Vindhya and Sat- 
pura ranges which form the westera boundaries of 

falwa and Kandesh. Their favourite abodes aro 
the woody and rugged baaks of tha Tapti, tho 
Mahi, and Nerbadda ; but from lat. 20° to 25° N., 
‘and long. 73° to 76° E., is partly occupied by 
them, as also the neighbouring hills, where they 
extend in one linc along the mountains to the 
furthest limits of Don ur, As a distinct 
tribe, they are found in the block of hills sur- 
rounding the fortress of Asirgarh, and on one 
side they are bordered by the Koli, and on another 
by the Gond of Gondwana, They occupy the 
x ty states of Dunduka, Rompnr, and ogo, 

| between the Mahi and the Nerbadda, and Nerba 
and Tapti, and Rajpipla NE. of Surat, 

‘The northern part of the chain of ghate, and 
the country at ita base, is inhabited by the Bhil; 
that part to the south of Banglan and the country 
at ite basc, as far gouth a8 Bassein, is inbabited by 
the Koli. "The Bhil possess tho enstern part of the 
range, and all the branches that run out from it 











towers te as, a fhe south 4 Pooua: ther 
even spread over eo ins to east, especial 
forth Af the Godavers, and the neighbourhood cf 


tho Warda, On the north, they extend d 
the Tapti and Nerbadda, Both the Bil and tho 
Koli are numerous in Gujerat. South of Poona 
the Bhil are succt by the Ramusi, a more 
civilised and subdued tribe, with thiovish habits, 
To the north of Poona, in ‘Kandesh, Malwa, and 
Mewar, are the chief Bhi} localities. " The Rarausi 
do, not extend further south than Kolapore, or 
further east than Hyderabad city. The Bhil who 
find their way to the western coast, are known as 
the Dubla, or the Kala Puruj, or black men. They 
are to be seen in outlying portions of the Indore 
and Gwalior territories, in Dhar, Bakhtigari, 
Jharna, Ali Rajpur, Jobat, Kattivara, Ratanmal, 
Mathwar,'Dabi, Nimihera, Kara Barkhers, Chota 
Barkers, Kali Bact, Barwari, Janis, Hajguth, 
Kothide, Garhi, and Bharadpura. Mr. Forbes, 
a recent writer, described the Bhil as wearing 
few clothes, of diminative stature, with ewift and 
active habits, independent in spirit; eyes which 

an ion of liveliness and cunning; bold. 
in assault, but rapid in fiying to the jungles; 
formidable in anarcby, but incapable of uniting 
‘smongst themselves; and as by far the most 
nomerous of the predatory races who in former 
days resided in the hills between Gujerat and 


Rajputans, and disturbed the countzy. Their 
| arms are bows and arrows; they are averse to 
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BHI. 


, addicted to drumkenness, and quarre!- 
some when intoxicated. Until the middle of the 
19th century, the national weapon was the 
‘Kumpta or bainboo bow, the atring being a thin 
alip of its elastic bark. ' The Bhil, from ancient 
times, use the fore and middle fingers of their 
right hand to the atring of their bow, holding the 
arrow between the two fingers. Their readiness 
to become predatory bas marked them as bold, 
daring marauders, occasionally mereanaries, bat 
invariably plunderers, They were cruelly dealt 
with by the Mabratéa and Mahoroedan govern~ 
mente, and were several times severely punished 
‘by tho British; but by the middle of the 19th 
century they became more peaceable, and many of 
them came to the plains to livo as cultivators and 
agricultural lahourers, ‘They came prominently 
and unfavourably before their British rulers in 
the early part of the 19th century. During the 
contests for supremacy in Kandesh between the 
Mahrattas and the Mogital from which, inia-D. 1808, 
a fearful famine resulted in the country north of 
Abmadnaggur, the whole of the Bhil race formed 
into ganga of plundoring assassins, and resetiling 
them occupied the British Government from 182: 
to 1883. ‘The Bhil clans aro now in a state of 
great moral transition. 

Tt was part of the coremony of installation of 
Rajpat princes, for a drop of blood to be taken 
from tho toe or thanb of  Bhil or Mina to mark 
the tika on the chieftain's forehead. Amon, 
the Mina, the right of giving the blood is claimed 
Barticala facilis; at this rte haa boen largely 

iscontinucd. The Bhil have now no separate 


“fe Bia hid is pamed as soon ati te a 
aud the name given hes generally some 
Bommeotion with the hour and dato of its birth. 
Tf no Brahman is available, the coremony is per- 
formed by the paternal aunt of the child, in wi 
cae it ia after the day of the week on which 
it was born, The parents give a feast, and distri- 
bute presenta of clothes to female relations at 
the Holi next after the birth. ‘The head of a male 
child ia shaved when two or threo months old. 
Betrothal, aa rule, takes place before the girl 
arrives nt'n marriageable age. ‘The father of the 
boy seeks out a bride for his son, and 
the dapa, or price of the girl, with ber parents. 
This being ngreed to, the girl is placad on a stool, 
under which six pie are thrown. One rupee, oné 
pice, and a little rice are then put in her hand, 
which she throws over her shoulder, and the cere- 
mony is completed. Marriage generally takes 
isco. agsoon a tho inl mrivos at puberty; bus it 
not at all unneual for virgins of s mature age 
to be espoused, in which care marriage follows as 
soon aa practicable. A Brahman usually officiates, 
but sometimes an elderly member of the bride's 
family, When the guests have assembled, the 
elothes of the young couple are ted 4 
they walk band in hand round the party, an offer- 
ing being made to the patron saint, ii 
image ia to be seen i 
houses. The bride ia then placed on 















wi 
‘of moet Bhi 


the shoulder of each of her relations in tarn, and 
allowed, 


and of all 


BHIL, 


take 6 younger's widow, who, if there is none 
younger atill to espouse her, and sho hax no pro- 
perty of hor own, mast retira to her parents, or 
supported by her husband's next of kin until 
she can find another husband in another got or 
clan. If, however, a widow has a prown-up son, 
she stays with him. A woman ia very portioulat 
in her relations with the opposite vex after mar- 
riage, but not ao usually before. ‘The fine imposed. 
upon ’an adniterer is 240 rupees, and this is given 
88 compenention to the busband, who may discard 
his wife or not as be likes. For the seduction of 
a virgin the fine is 60 rupees, which ia given to 
her parents, and the man compelled to the 
girl. ‘These casca are always adjudicated by 
ichayat. 

‘The Bhils invariably burn their dead; but in the 
case of the first victim to an attack of smallpox 
in the pal, the body ia buried for n space of time 
to propitiate Mata, and if within a certain time no 
one else dies of the disease, it is disinterred and 
burnt. The corpse is generally burnt if possible 
near a river, and the ashes, with the exception of 
a bone or two, thrown into it; two or throe days 
afterwards, an earthen pot containing rice is placed 
on tho spot; but if the cremation took place some 
dietance from river, the ashes aro simply heaped 

e 
ath 








up aud the pot of rice placed on the top. 
bones recovered from the ashes are ul y 
thrown into eithor the Samlaji riverin Mahikanta, 
the Gotamji in Banswara, or the Mahi, where it 
flows by the temple of Baneshwar in Dungarpur, 
all of which are considered sacred; for until x 
bone or two ofthe deceased find theirresting place 

is wap- 





in one of those sacred streams, the spirit 

posed to remain on earth and haunt the surviving 
relations, A fow days after the death, one of the 
deceased's relations often anvonnces that he has 
been told in a dream that the spirit resta on a 
certain hill, when the relatives erect a platform 
there, and deposit on it a quantity of liquor and 
rice. Ten or twenty days after the cremation, the 
friends of the deceased usscmble at the house of 
the next of kin, who spends some 40 rupees’ worth 
of liquor on the ocension. On their arrival 9 
quantity of Indian corn is set to cook; and in tha 
maeantime the company shaye one another and 
drink the liquor provided. When the corn is 
ready, the host gives each a dhak (Butea frondosa) 
leaf full of it, and dismisses them. 

‘The symbols of worship are cairns, usually on 
the hill-tops; the worship of Siva and bis consort, 
as symbols of terror and darkness; the construc- 
tion of stone platforms, on which stand blocks of 
stones smeared with red paint; the sacrifice of 
animals and horse effigies. The cairns are piles of 
Yoose stones, on which aro arranged a number of 
stone or burnt-clay effigies of the horse; oil-lampa 
are burnt on them in fulfilment of vows, and pieces 
of cloth are generally hung over them. Tho first 











BHIL. 


, placed by persona who bave purchased them | bows and. 
Be Ris chatlce where they are hada, ‘There is‘ bamboo, 


a tradition among the Bhils that human sacrifices 
‘were offered up in ancient times, but there is no 
trace of the practice at the present day. Goata 
now form the sole sacrifices, and are eaten 
the worshippers after Mata ie supposed to be 
satisiicd. The priceta, called waiti and jogi, are 
Bhila, They eat snd drink with the rest. 


They believe in ghosts and de spirite, 
‘They wear charms and amuleta on the right fore- 
arm to keep spirita at a distance. Witeboraft is 
firmly believed in; there are bhop or witch- 
finders in every large pal. Before o women is 
swung ag a witch, she ia compelled to undergo the 
ordeal of plunging her hand into boiling oil, or of 
Keoping her head under water until an arrow 
shot from a bow is brought vack by ono of the 
spectators, If she pass through this unbarmed, 
she is released, otherwise she is swang. The pro 
cess of swinging is conducted by frst tying 
bandage of red paper over the victim's eyes, and 
then swinging her head downwards from the bough 
ofa tree untilshe confess ordie. tf ahe confess, she 
fs taken down, and either killed with arrows, or 
turned out of the pal The Bhil believes to a 
limited extent in tranamigration of souls, partiou- 
lary of bad epiits, and that, the apis of, tho 
dead haunt places they lived in during i 
Eclipses and other celeatial phenomena he believes 
tobe thegods diverting themselves, and he adopts, 
withoat well knowing why, the Hindu rite 
making hideous noises during an eclipse. A ost 
grossing # Bhil’s path when starting on any per- 
88, will send him home again at once, 

a Hoh Dever aod Deval fetials a ¢ 

5 the it €8) is the occasion of mucl 
drunkennem and exeeates, Tt is kepé up for ten 
days oF moro; dacces tako place; rade Jers aro 

, and the women attack and stop travellers 
4ill they release themselves by paying A fine, At 
all festivals and before a fight, the men dance the 
ghanva ring dance, The drummers stand in the 
centre, and the dancers revolve in a circle with 
sticks in their bands, which they strike alternately 
against those in front and behind. Time is kept 
with the drum all through, and as the performers 

more excited it becomes lively, and they 
Jump about wildly; their long hair falls down, 
and every now and then ove of them disengages 
himeelf and dances a pas inside the circte. 

Bhil houses are comfortably and fairly built 
of interwoven bamboos or loose stones, and are 
often capscious and tiled. ‘They are invariably 
constructed on a small rising ground or slope of 











a hill; and each Laperreegeee ipanciagl consists of it 


several houses for cattle and grain, all within @ 
single enclosure. ‘The furniture comprises a cher- 
poi, pots for the storage of grain, and a 
Bamboo cradle, |The men. weer nothing but 
lirt; Tount e head ar plaited 
aut fantined with a roodsn comb), ands wast 
cloth of limited length. ‘They are Dare- 
footed; are very fond of earrings; tho whole 
lobale of the ear is often bored 
‘and loaded with little rings; 
craement is largo ing which passes Debind 
‘ear feom top to bottom. T men are 
of jewellery, and cil 
no means rare. Thone who 
gus and swords, but the national wespons 


by women often wear on their arms and 


BHIL, 


arrows, ‘The bow is made entirely of 
o, except two links of gut which fasten on 
the string, Likewise made out of split bamboo, 
The arrow is a reed tipped with an iron spike; the 
quiver a piece of strong bamboo matting. ‘The 
r the Ine 
and glass churis of the poorer Hindus, but: theft 
Peculiar bracelets and bangles are mado of brast 
‘our rings of this metal are generally worn on 
cach arm and leg, and there is also © W-shay 
ornament worn by married women om the an 
‘The young women wear only necklots of beads, 
and cbildren are kept without dress almost to the 
age of puberty. All cases and quarrels amongst 
Bhils are settled by a panchayat, and a fine is the 
invariable punishment. The fine for murder is 
240 rupees; and unl thi is paid 9 Boodfond ta 
ed on between the relatives of the murderer 
and his victim. A man suspected of treachery ia 
indiscriminately plundered and ejected from the 
pal, but he can re-eutablish himeelf by paying the 
fine awarded by panchayat on his case. 

Fights between one clan or village againnt 
another are generally indulged in to avenge & 
murder or affronts, or to assert some right. 
Before active measures are taken, the patriarch of 
the village or pal is consulted, and if he decide for 
war, the Kilki, or Bhil assembly eall—a peculiar 
whirring noise wade by placing the hand in front 
of the mouth~ix sounded, or the dram beaten, 
which gathers all tho inhabitants of the pal 
together, male and female, in an incredibly short 
spice of time. Drinking is then deeply indulged 
in, and, when worked up to a sufficient tate of 
excitement, they sally forth with their women in 
front, and on arrival at their opponents’ pal an 
euootintar ie soon brougbt about by means of w 
shower of stones and abusive language, in which 

minent part. When op 
posed, the women of both parties draw on one 
aide, and the fight commences with bowa and 
arrows. The women on the other side give any 
wounded man drink or any assistance he may 
require, and it is a point of honour not to injure 
the wounded in any way while the fight is gain 
on, After the fight, a panchayat, asseinbies, aud 
the feud is generally closed by the payment of m 
fine, in which oase the opposing parties make 
friends by drinking opium out of each other's 
hands. ‘The Bhils principally aubaist on the pro- 
duce of their cultfration and of their cattle, of 
which large numbers are kept. They alao cut 
and sell grass, and manufacture beakeis, screens, 
‘and wionowing-fane ont of bamboos. ‘They are 
still to a certain extont predatory, but a great 
improvement in this respect has taken placo of 
Inte years. ‘The jogi of some pals are said to 
y themselves in making a coarse description 
OF biktket. ‘The staple commodity is Indian corn, 
The is mervly scratched below or meur the 
hint of the Isbourer, and the seed thrown in broad- 
cast. The fields are surrounded by temporary 
Redges of thorn bushes to keep off animals Ieri- 
gation from wells is not undertaken by Bhils; bub 
for the cultivation of rice, walls of loone stones, 
lt 











Tndipowe, al te Dewsil and Dasara feasts, 


BHILALAH, 
‘Waghacha-Kunwar, to protect them aguinst wild 


‘Halk Mata, for success in predatory journeys. 

Ehorial Dista, for protection of cattic from plunder- 
ing and sicknoss, 

ovi Kanai, for o good harvest, 

Bebyu Baji, for 

Ghora Raye, against plunderor. ei: 

», by the Malwa Bhils at the annual pilgrim- 

age ta the largo hill of Retna Wal in Bariya. 

‘Chamconda Mata, goddess of harvest, and the first 
of every grain is offered to her. 

‘Havin Wana Mate, against murrain and lameness 
among oatile, 

Sita Mata, and Ghona and Bhadri Bae, goddees of 


amo 
‘Bhutheg Mata, during epidemfos, in cholera, 


—Sir J, Malcolm, Tr. It. As. Sve 
xtone's Fadia, pp. 366-7; 1 
i. p. 018; Coleman ; Eliot; Wilson's Glossary; Tod s 
‘Travels, pp. 34-39; Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 724, i 

1. 217; Trenties, iv. 454; Latham; Wheeler's 
Fula, p. 86; Friend of India; Forbes? Rasamala ; 
Captain C. E, Yate in Rajputana Gazetteer. 

BHILALAH, a tribe of Central India, claim 
a descent, by their father, from the Rajput, their 
mother being of the Bhil tribe.—Malcolm, i. 550, 

BHILBA, a town in India, in lat. 77°50’ E., and 
long. 25°99’ N. Tt is famons for Buddhist topes. 
There are five or six groups of topes, containing 
sixty distinct and separate examples, "The Sanchi 
group has several topes. The largest of them is a 
stupa, raised to mark & sacred spot,and is not a 

aba or shrine containing a relic. At Sonari, 
6 miles distant, is a group of eight yok 
Saidhara, 3 miles farther on, is a 
diameter, and a smaller one from which relics 
Sariputra and Moggilana have been obtained. 
‘A numerous group is at Bhojpur, 7 miles from 
Sanchi, and 5 miles west of Bhoj At Andher, 
n little village 104 milea 8. of ‘and 5 miles 
W. of Bhojpur, is another. ‘Their age is supposed 
to be between 250 n.c, and A.D. 100. The princi- 
‘of the remains is known as the great tope at 
chi. The smaller ones are known from Genera) 
Canningham’s descriptions in bis Bhitsa Topes.— 
Cunningham; Fergusson. 

BHILU. Bors. Amongst the Burmesc Buddh- 
it, a ghost. 

AVAN, also Bhilwara, a district in Central 
India, taking its name from the Bhil race. 

BHIM or Bheem, a prince of Mewar who was 
celebrated fer seg ao coal: while bis steed 
was urged to its speed, disengage and suspend 
Bitmelf by ‘the trap from the bough of a tree. 
To ono of these experiments, however, he owed 
his death, as he dislocated his spine in a feat of 
atrongth.-Ted's Rojavthan, i. p. 892. 

BHIMA, the second of the five Pandava bro- 
thers, He was of great bodily strength, ferocious 
courage, wratbfal and abusive, and a gross feeder. 
He fought in the Mahabharata war sgaiust the 
Kavrava, and killed several of his opponents On 
‘the eighteenth and last day of the fighting, he 
struck down Duryodhana by 8 foul blow, for which 
his incensed brother Yudishtra strack him, and 
angered Arjuna and Bala Rama—Toylor; Gar- 
ret; Dowson, 

BHIMAH, a river of the Mabratts country, 
which joins the Kistna It is often confined to 
narrow bed, aa at Korygaon. Bhima Terai is the 
valley of the Bhima river, famed for ita breed of 
hardy ponies or small horaes. The breed is known 
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101 feet in ani 
of and Hephgstion, holding both banks to await the 


BHISHMA. 


in Northern India as the Bhimrathali, Mawa, the 
hore which bore Holker in many a desperate 
strife, was of thia breed. Tho head is a model, 
exhibiting the highest quality of blood ars small 
and pointed, eyes full and protruding, and » 
mouth that could drink out off tencupy’ ‘This is 
the type of the Bhima Terai breed. 

BHIMAL. Hp. Species of Grewia. 

BHIMA-RATRI, the 7th night of the 7th month 
of the 77th year of a man's age, lunar reckoning, 
after which Hindu is exempted from all insti 
tuted observances, it being considered the end of 
his natural life. He would then be in his 75th 
solar year.— Wileon, 

BHIMB, Hixp. | Coccinea Indica. 

BHIM ,GORA, in the Saharuupur district. of 
the N.W. Provinces, lat. 29° 56’ N., long. 78° 14' 
E., has a kand or feast Pool, a place of ng 

igri On B dicular rock 360 feet high, 
Li BHICRAS, id, Edolius paradiseus, is ‘the 
mocking-bird of Euro] 

BHIM-SEN'S GADA, an anciont stono pillar 
at Allahabad, which has four inscriptions engraved 
on ita surface. See Lat. 

BHIM TAL. See Lake 

BHIN AUNLAH. Dv. Phyllanthus niruri, 

BHINDA PURUB, a sacrificial ceremony, till 
recently precited in Dholbbham. 

BHIRA, a town on the left bank of the Jhclam 5 
Old Bhira, on the oppeaite bank, is, mound of 
ruins, also called Jobnathnagar, which General 
Cunningham supposes to be the ancient capital of 
Sophites or Sopefthes, the contemporary of Alex- 
», where the camps were formed of Craters 














arrival of the dleet of boata, Tt is three days’ 
boating distance from Mong, the ancient Nikwa, 
where Alexander defeated Porus. Bhira, also, 
until it was eapplanted by Pind Dadan Khan, bi 
always beon tbe principal city in this part of the 
country. At Bhira, the Dials pleran Fa Hian 
the Jhelum in A.v. 400; and against 
Bhira, eleven centaries later, Baber conducted his 
first Indian expedition.—Cunningham, India, 165, 
BHIRBUTL Him A beautiful scarlet- 
coloured insect resembling a pieoe of scarlet velvet, 
‘They are collected during the rains. They yield 
an oil, and bave a use similar to the Cantharis aa 
‘a blister and irritant.—Porreli. See Insects. 
BHIRMI-SUGAN, leaves of a small plant 
brought to Ajmir from Dehli, employed in making 
scents. Bhirmi-Vidaya, leaves of a climber from 
Mount Abu, very stimulating, and in Ajmir used 
in the ‘acct,’ a diseaso simulating catalepay.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 129. 
BHIS8, Hrxp., also Basend, Bhisend. The edible 
root of the lotus, or the fibres of the stem.—W. 
BHISHMA, whose early name was Santanavu, 
‘was eon of Santanu, raja of Hestinapur, When old, 
Fay ‘Santanu wished to marry a young and beau- 
ful girl, but her parents objecting, on the ground 
that even if there were children, Santapava would 
wucceed to the kingdom, Santanavu made s 
vow to them, araying, ‘If you will give your 
daughter in marriage to my father, I will never 


the kingdom, or mary a wife, or become 
the Father of ¢hildros by any’ womas; to that a 





the 
Your dsughter bear » son to the raja, that son 
‘shall succeed him in the kingdom.’ nia stern 
vow 


procured him the 


designation of Bhishms, 
He educated Dhriterashtes, 


BHISTEE. 


Pandu, and Vidura, and afterwards made Drona 
the pi : of the Pandara ‘and Kaurava; and at 
meeting of council he proposed that the kingdora 
should te divided between the two parties. In 
the battle that ensued, he led the Kaurava race, 
and on the tenth day he was mortally wounded 
by Arjuna. The Bhishm-ashtami festival, on the 8th 
day of the moon, is in honour of the childless 
Bhishma, in which libations of water are made to 
his spirit, also offerings of sesamum seeda and boiled 
rice, saying, ‘I present this water to the childless 
hero Bhishmns, ‘of the race of Vyaghray the 
chiet of the House of Santriti. "May ‘Bhihms, 
‘the son of Santanu, the speaker of truth and sub- 


ingator of his passions, obtain by this water the 
Witions dae by sons and’ grandwona’—"Clarretts 


OOMISTEE, A Hi ly Bahishti, 
, Axczo-Hrnp, i, 

‘watetTin & akin slang 
i ig loin, The 
water-akin is called @ ‘The Pakbali, 
another water-carrier, carries water in skins, 
pakbal, slung across a bullock. : 

BHISTU DHARI, a sect of the Dadu Panthi 
who follow the avocations of ordinary life, They 
burn their dead at dawn. 

BHITAR. Hexp. The ground on which a 
house stand, the Kampong ofthe Malay, or com- 
pound of the British, in Urdu it in the 

BHOG, Hivp., also Bhoga, Bhogam, aud 
Enjoyment, fruition, use; anything that may be 

, Savedha or Nirvedha, i.e. with or without 
obstiuction, Bhogi Pandikai, the festival of 
enjoyment, the Tamil New Year, when good 

shes ond new sears compliments and gifs 
are interchanged, snd Indra worshipped. 
gamu, Tkt., also Bhogam Vadu, & common 


woman. 

BHOGA, food offered to an idol. Bhogs- 
mandap, that part of the temple, of Jagunath 
where the food to be offered to the idol is cooked. 
Bhoga-murtti, an idol carried about in processions 
in lieu of the principal idol, which is never taken 
from the shrine. 

BHOGRA. Hinp. Oleome pentaphylla. Manr., 
the Casearia elliptica. 

puor or lervee in Telingana and in the 
southern parte: (fndia, a race who are palanquin- 
bearers, al fishermen.” See Bbui. ‘7 

BHOI-WANLU, also called Ur-Bhoi-wanlu, 
mercanary soldiers in Southern India, who serve 
native chiefs. ‘They are never found in tho ranks 
of the British army, There are 8 few of them in 
very large ‘town ip the south. 

BHOJ, the last of the great Pramara race of 
‘Hindos who ruled over Ujjein and Dhar. He was 

tron of learning. Hia name is famous 











‘8 great pat 
in the literature of India Bentley fixed his era 
between A.D. 982 and 1082; but Wilford supposes 
him to have died between 4.p. 977 and 982. The 
name of Bhoj, the Pramara, is very celebrated in 
the annals of India, but there appear to have beea 
Tore than one of this name or title. The Dhar 
ruler bas been supposed to be the same as Vikrama, 
or to have been & contemporary. The nine 
learned men, the nine gems, are said to have 
flourished during his reign, or that of Vikrama, 
which was the golden age of Hindu literature; 
bat all connected with Bhoj is uncertain, even bis 
Position a¢ 5 patron to li 
BROSA, 5 





literature. 
Ydava ‘prince ‘who reigned at ment 


BHONSLA. 
Mrittikavatti, on the Parnasa river, in Malwa — 


Garrett ; Doieson, 

BHOJPATRA. Ho. Betula bhojpatra. 
BHOJPUR, a ruiued town where remains 
Buddhist topes stand, on the southern end of n 
low range of hills, 6 miles SS.E. of Bbile, and 7 
miles E.S.E. of Sanchi.—Cunningham. See Bhilea. 
BHOKUR, Hino. Cordia latifolia, Zoxb. 

B'HOLA NATH, or the ‘Simple God,’ is one of 
the epithets of Siva, whose want of reflection is 
said to be so great, that he would give away his 
own dliviny if anked; from bhina, to forgek 

BHOLSERI. Duss, Minsusops elengi. 





BHONSLA, the family surname of the Mabratia 
rulers of Pooua, Sattara. 


seg AD, 1684 
+ born 1087, died 1080 
+ 1680 to 1088 


. « 1718 
1721 to 1740 
: « 170 
1761 to 1772 
. : . 172 
lo, os . 1774 to 1795 
Baji Rao 11., the 7th and leat do., 1795; defeated and 
deposed, 1818 ; died at Bithur, near Cawnpur, 
‘The family rale over Kolhapura,—Imp. Gaz. 


BHONSLA, the family surname of the Mahratta 
ruler Sivaji, waa also that of the ruling dynasty of 


Partoji, the founder of the Bhonsla dynasty of 
Berar, was a private horseman from the neighbour- 
hood of Satara, ‘Though bearing the same surname 
ag the family of Sivaji, there ia no proof that he 
was of the samedescent. He attained distinction, 
and was one of the first to join raja Saho; when 
ha returned from Debli, he was farther advanced 
by that prince, and was investod with the right of 
collecting all the Mabratta dues in Berar and the 
forest country farther to the enst, Hie cousin 
Raghoji, who was a favourite of raja Baho, and 
married to his sister-in-law, was raised to his 
station on his death, in preference to Parvoji's 
ton, who ought to have succeeded him. In 1784 
Raghoji Bhonsla wna nominated Sena Sahib 
Subs, or General of the Mahratta Confederacy. 
In 1746 the head of the family became the undis- 
puted ruler of Gondwana, Raghoji 11. who 
succeeded his father in 1788, had previously shot 
his own brother Sabaji. Raghoji u., after a 

ign of 80 or 40 years, died on the 22d March 
1816, leaving but one son, Paroji, who was 
imbecile in mind and After some opposi- 
tion, Mudhaji, kuown as Apa Sahib, son of 
Venkaji, was declared regent, and seduloualy 
courted ‘the British alliance. In January 1817 he 

to Chanda, aud during bis absence from 
fagpur, Parsoji died, murdered, as it was subse- 
quently learat, by 's secret orders 
earest 









ately intrigued against 
tions, until November following, when he threw 
off the mask and declared hostilities. The battles 
of Sitabaldi and Nagpar followed, in which he was 
signally defeated, and waa foroed personally to 
surrender, snd to agree to terms which rendered 
him wholly dependent on the British. In January 
1818 be was permitted to resume the govern- 
Dut immediately recommenced his intrigues, 


/ 


BHOOA. 


Apa Sabib’s repented treachery having proved 
init unworthy of trust, the Betish Government 
decree his deposition, and placod Ragholi, 
grandson of Raghoji 11., at tho bead of Nagpur 
state. On the 12th May 1818, Apa Sahib 
from the place allotted to him, to the Sikh terri- 
tories, and he ultimately died, in 1840, almost 
forgotten, at Jodhpur, The family ern extinct 
during the administration of Lord 
the demise of Gooaur, grandson of Reghoji, who 
in 1818 had boon seated on the throne when 
Mudhsji (Apa Sahib) was deposed. After the 
fection of Apa Saito in 1817, tho admivistra- 
tion was, at first, conducted by’ British officers; 
Dut in 1826, on the raja coming of age, the 
territories were handed over to him, the British 
Goveruiment retaining in thelr own hands cortain 
districts for the payment of the military force of 
Zn 1829 these alo were given up, & 
treaty having been made with the Governor- 
Gencral, whereby, in ]iea of the native contingent, 
tisum of 8 lakbe of rupees was to be paid to the 
British Government,—Elphinstone, p. 642. See 
Maliratta Governinents; Sh 
BHOOA. Hisp, See Inse 
BHOOI-DAGDHA. Hinp. A place of oremation, 
BHOPA. A hered rian of the Mahadeo 
ygabad 


Aistrict, is one of the Bhopa. ” Bhopi, leo BI 
the prt of Of a village teriple, generally a su” 
"AL, a fendatary state in Malwa, in 
Central India, in alliance with tho British Govern 
ment, Tt is bounded on the N. by Gwalior, N. 
aud &. _ by tue Sangor and Nexbadda Se | 
1@ possessions of Holker and Sindia, and 
NAW. by thowe of Boe 1 ign botwear Ie 




















z with tre 
moiles, and a population of 76 300 in 1878 


ey i 094 horse, 2200 foot, and 67 guns. 
‘are of Pathan ty belonging te the 
‘Rha Age hel ofthe: Dowintat sept of the or 
Orakzat; Dr, Hunter anys the Mirazai Khel. It-was 
formed into a principality by Dost Muhammad, in 
the service of Aurangzeb, on whose demise, Dost 
‘Muhammad established his independent authority, 
and died in 1723, aged 66. Several changes in 
the succession occurred; and during the Mabratta 
rule the country was harassed by that race, and 
overrun by Pindari, When Colonel Goddard, in 
1778, marched through the territory, en route to 
Bombay, its ruler treated Goddard ‘with great guage 
Kindness, and this has never been forgotton by the 
British, And pgain, in_1809, the Nawab urged of 
Colonel Close to grant British protection, Since a 
T5I7 the allisoe faa been intinante, About 1818 
the Nawab was accidentally shot, and his widow, 
Kudsia Begum, retained the control until 1837) 
‘when hia son-in-law, Jahangir Mahomed, husband 
of bia daughter, Sikander Begum, was appointed. aro 
On his death in 1844, Sikander Begauy reigned 
till her death in 1868, Her daughter, Jahan, 
ruled tt her death, Soltan Saban Begum married 
in 1874. ‘These Indiea abandoned the 
customs of their religion, transacted abl “ut tae 
nesa in public; and during the revolt in 1857 Secan- 
der Begum adhered io the British, for which 
she wes tevarded by 
of Bairseah, and crea 


India. hs died {a 1060, and om wneceeded by 


BHOT. 


‘her danghter, Shah Jahan Begum. Her consort 
yas Newah, Wala Jah, Amir-ol Mall, Syod 
Muhammad ‘Siddiq Hassin Xana, ath Ba 
—Aitcheson's Treaties, 
BHOPAL AGENCY i « He allie _ 
partment in reladan with  Kilobipir, i 
Rejgurb, Norsingurh, Kurwai,  Mulsudioguch, 
Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Pathar, Larawat, Gwal 
districta; Seronje. ‘The three petty chief 
"Mabomedgurh, and Basowda, are im- 
mediately dependent on the British Government 
he Ecatives (of other shieta, with helt 
immediate suserain, have been mediated and 
guaranteed by the British Goverament,—Treaties. 
we PHOPAWAR, 0 British politial agenoy which 
four petty foudatory states, vis, that 
Of Jobut, whose ebief ts a Rahtor Rajput, with « 
population of about 7000, chiefly Bhile; Mutwara, 
also with a Bhil population; Kbattewarra and 
Ruttomnul; Mota Burkbera; Kali Bouri. The 
guaranteed aiatos are Alirajpur of Dhar, Jabooa, 
Kimkhore or Tina, Chota Horkbera or Soropur, 
Mota Rurkbere, and Kali Bowri,—Aitcheson,iv. 408. 
BHORA. Brno. Mangrove; Rhizophora mangli; 
R, mucronata, 
BHOR GHAT, in lat, 18° 44" N., long. 78° 22" E., 
in the Dekhan, the principal pass on the ronte from 
‘bay to Poona. It has been formed into part 
of the Great Peninsnlar Railway line. The top of 
the hat ie 1798 feet above tho toa. Seo Ballway. 
BHOSE, ANGLo-Bexa, An honorific suffix 














soyeral Keyasth families in Bengal; property Bast, 
BHOT. This word, aocording tL mh ander, 
the, appeliations of "Balt, in Buliietan Bub in 


a atan, Bet fn Tibet, or ia such words ng the 
uteya or Bhoti in ethnolo, ‘porta 0 
lo Tibetans, the natives of Bhot-ps of Ladakh, 
the Tibetane of Tibet, i pers closely 
Allied tribes of Batay, Balt ot Hiya cli 
Palolo or Balor rds, and Neng Kod by 


the the Tibetans, ih ne peered , in Ptolem: 
cenly called Sead? 


in Byltee, The conning infrequently called 8! 
Takardo, from the natoe of its fore and capital 
Bale proper in n small table-land, ands with that 
of Deotsu, is about 0 miles-long and 36 broad; 
the mean height of ita villages above the sea ia 
aboat 7000 feet. The Balti, the people of Little 
Bidet he  Bglim of Puolemy, thous Tibetan in 
appearance, are all edans, 
tnd'difer from the more exstorn ‘Nbotane of 1 
Grhoeall themselves Bhotia, or inhabitantaof Bhot), 
by being teller and less stoutly made. Their lan- 
considerably from thet of Le, but 
Sve one dialect differs from another. Tho 
ot a in strong, hardy, short, and square, with 
Mongol ‘nb jognomy, by which is 
feat 6 fat He cheek, nate, 
ery large ear, ob bigee and wart eye, curtained 
the corners, black hair and low stature, their 
tere hele ing 6 fect 6 ‘Linches. The skalla 


olin, having a expacity of 72 cubic 

fihen 8 ou ie inches being a fair capacity for 
European. Lama is a Bhot. As a 
ale, “ae ‘Himalaya mountains divide 

fatan from Bhotland, but there are Bhot in 
Jorg pr mouth ofthe crt of Shows mountains 


jn Garhwal and Kamnson, The people of 
‘Tibetans, call, themsctvas hole, of rine 


eastern 

habitants of Bhot. They are not so tall, and are 
stouter made than the Tibetana of Balti or Little 
Tibet. Bhotiya dialects vary in Mana, Niti, 


BHOULIFA. 
Milam, 


and Byans; but they are all closely 
allied to the Tibetan now spoken in Hundes.— 
Thomson's Tr. 247; Latham’s Ethnol.; A, Can 


ningham. 

"ESOULIYA ia a Tight Bajra bost, varying in 
dimensions between the Dhengi or passenger boat 
gud pmidile-pael Gage, Te tu in goneeel ts on 
tho Ganges, alike for a suburban trip or for # long 
wpzeountry journey. Soe Boot. 

BHOWNAGGAR, in long. 72° 21’ E,, and lat. 
21° 47' N., a seaport in Kattyawar, 9 miles N.W, 
of Gogo. ‘The principal taluqdars are the Nawab of 
Snaagurh, the Jam of Navanaggar, the Rawal of 
Bhownaggar, the Rana of Porebandar, the Raj of 
Drangdra and the Thakur of Murvi.’ Junagurh, 
the most important, is held by a descendant of 
Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, who scized 
it in the general anarchy which preceded the sub- 
version of the Moghula, 20 miles to the west are 
the ruins of Balabhipura, a submerged town 
covered with 18 feet of alluvium. Half the towns 
and villages around are built from the bricks and 
carved stones of this ancient city.—Dr. Nicholson 
in Rombay Times, February 1852 

BHRAMARA MARL Tat. Clerodendron ser- 
ratum. The Velugu word signifies bec-killer. 

BHRAMUK, ‘Beno, Hellantius annuus. 

BHRATAR. Saxse. Brother; he who carries 


or assists, 
BHRATHI-DWITYA, Sansk. A Hindu festival 








on the second of the month Kartik, on which 
Hindu sistera entertain brothers, in of 
Yamuna cutertaining her brother Yama it is 


‘the ‘brother’ festival of tho Hindus, and is held 
on the second day of the new moon following the 
Kali Poojah or Diwali. A brother goes to his 
siater’s house, and receives from hor unhusked rice, 
doorva grass, and sandal, with good wishes, which 
the brother tociprocates.-— Wilson. 

BHRIGU, o Hindu sage, mentioned in tho 
several Puranas. He is said to havelived on Monnt 
Mandara, and is described as wearing a shred of 
cloth only around his loins, with o pilgrim’s staff 
and beggar's dish in hishand. Bhrigu, Vasishths, 
and Atri aro three of the great saints or sages 
called Prajapatior Brobmadika, that is, mind-born 
sons of Brabwoa, variously described as 7, 9, 10, 
and even 21 in number.— Williams’ Story of Nata, 
p.214; Ward, iv. p.23. See Brabmadika. 

BHRIGU, a name of the planet Venus. 

BHRIGU-BANSI, a tribe of Rajputs claiming 
descent from Parasu Kama, the stem of the Bar- 
houlia clan. 

BHRINGAR. Bsa. Verbesina prostrate. 

BHRINGI, the skeleton attendant an Siva, 

BHU, in Hindu astronomy, seema to imply the 
middle » Bhu-chacra, when applied to the 
celestial ephare, means the equincctia) tine, Bhu- 
carna, the radius of the equator. Bhu-paridhi, the 
wame as Bhu-chacra. 

BHU. Bene. Contraction of Bhum, the earth. 


soit also Bhumi, sey Bham. Earth, and, 

d, hereditary landed i _ 
dana, Era git of rand Bhopal, s rm 
prince, Bhumia, » proprietor. 


‘Bhu, Bhuvar, Swan, earth and sky and beaven. 
Bhutads, scarlet garland flowers, i 
Bie Degh alse ‘Bhtoss Devi, alse Putin, i 

"Bho-Devi, uma Devi, ia 
Hindu mythology, names of the earth, and fabled 
to have boen married to Prithu, the first king who 


BHUL 


taught the mode of cultivating the ground ; hence 
the earth iseallod Prit’hivi, Bbu-Devi is tho terres: 
‘trial name of Pareati, ax goddess of the earth. As 
‘the names of Diana wore varied to snit bar various 
she being Luna in heaven, Proserpine or 
Hecate in bell, 20 her archetype, the Hindu Pacra 
is the heavenly Bhavani, on earth Bin Devi, 
Paiala-Devi a as conaart of the regent ct the infernal 
rej n-Deva, aa spouse of the earth god- 
dee, name of Siva, cae 

Bhot Mung, Arachis hypogen, ground mut 

Bhvin-Champe, Keampferia rotunda, 

Buin. Dagdba, lit carth ‘buming, Gifts of 

ges and funerals, irom the cere 
mony of burning earth prior to their presentation, 

Bhuin-Dalim, Careya herbaccs, 

Bhuin-Damir, Ficus repens, 

Bhuin-Jamba, Premna herbacea, 

Bhuin-Kamri, Jpomeea Gangetica, 

Bhuin-Kumra, Batatas paniculata, also Tri- 
chosanthes cordata, 

Bhuin-Koit, Feronia elophantum. 

Bhui-Koli, a tribe of the Koli race of the west 
of India, ‘They and other non-Aryana devote their 
women to the gods, and style them Murli, Jogni, 
and Basavi; the deities to whom those near the 
Bhimo are devoted aro Yellanah and Mata, 

Blui-Mung, ground nnt, earth nut, 

Bhuin-Okra, creeping vervain, Zapania nodiflora. 

Bhuin-Pat, creeping Dentella, Dentella repens, 

Bhui-Pha}, also Bhonphor, Pholipsen calotropidis, 

Bhui-Sing, Arachis hypogean, ground nit, 

Bbui-Sunn, Crotalaria provtrata, 

Bho-Kumbun, earthquakes, 

Bau-Kupitthain, Feronia olephantum, 

Bhu-Loka, earth. See Loka. 

Bhuchakra Gadda, also Nelagummudu. Batatas 


niculata, Ch. 
BHUDUCK, or Badbak, a predatory ruce of the 


See Terai. 
HUGRI, How. An inferior kind of date 
boiled in oil and water and dried ; used in Multan 
and the Derajat; also the Ber fruit dried. 
BHUI, Bbuiya, or Bhuya, a very numerous tribe 
dwelling all along the borders of Bengal, Orissa, 
and part of Behar, Colonel Dalton thinks they 
were once the dominant race in Assam ; ‘hey pees, 
he anys, to bave boen the prior occupants of Bengal, 
and to have no connection with the Bhumi or 
Boyar. They appear to be the original occupants 
‘of much of the country to the south of the 
Chatia Nagpur platean, great of Singbhum, 
and Bowani, and the borders of Orissa, They havo 
been partly driven from a portiou of their country, 
‘and they are partly domizated over by Kol, them- 
selves probably impelled south and east by pressure 
from the north and west. But they are still very 
numerous in all the districts and petty states 
thereabouts, and are found more or less all the 
‘way across the lower hill country to the borders 
of ., close up to Gya, where tiey are succeeded 
by the Kabar as pelanguin-bearers, The Bhuya 
are the palanguin-bearem of Chatis Nagpur. 
Major Tickell desarbes thom aa originally sich in 
cattle; and Mr, Campbell deems it possible that 
the Hindu have changed them to Goalf, who are 
the most numerous Hindu race in Bengal and 
Orissa, ‘They are a dark-complexioned race, with 
rather highcheek-bones, but not otherwise peculiar, 
and approximate in 4] rance t the Urya. 
‘Those in the hills towards the Behar border have 





pal 
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BRUIHER. 


darker complexion. They have no lat of 
thelr own, but speak Urya’on the Urya borers, 
Bengali on the borders of Bongsl, and Hindi 
farther north.— Campbell ; Dalton. 

BHUIHER, a very primitive small tribe of a 
few hundred families met with in Palamau and 
Jashpur, but who must not be confounded either 
with the Bhuiys or the Boyar, They are very 


dati, heads altogether round as bullets, projecting expel 


jawa and lips, scarcely any prominence of nose, 
Pigs’ eyes, large bodies, snd smal Timbe ; no nas- 
cular development, short of stature, not one of them 
more than five feet, very fithy in their 

with diseased skins and eore eyes.—Dalion, 133. 

BHUIN-HAR, also Bhoon-bar, « Hinds agri- 
cultural tribe, numerous in the districts of Gorakh- 
pur, Azimgarh, and Benares, The raja of Ben- 
Ares is of this race. They claim Brahmanical 
deacent, and style theraselvea Thakur, with names 
of subdivisions common to them and Sarwaria 
Brahmans, aa Sandal, Gautam, Dikebit, Upa- 
dhyaya, and Panday; and those which have 10 
distinct appellations have titles connecting them 
with the same stock, as the Sankarwar, who take 
tho title of Misr, the Donwar, that of Tewari, ete. 
No Brahmanic honours are, however, paid by any 
caste to the Babban or Bhuin-har. They have 
sotae curiona rules, within which they and Rajpute 
may take food from one another, and in Chutia 

mr they claim to be Rajpute.” The names of 
their clans are almost without exception framed 
from the Rajputs ‘Their customs present a strik- 
ing similarity to those of the Kshatriya class, and 
in faot, except their own assertion, there seems to 
‘be not one aingle reason for belicving the curious 
statement made by Mr. Campbell ia his Ethnology 
of India, that there is ‘no doubt that this class’ 
is formed by an intermixture of Brahmans with 
some inferior enste-—Campbell; Wilson ; Sherring. 

BHUI VANSA, a zamindari rece, called Khurds. 
raja and Bhui Vana, who ruled in Oritee from 
1580 to 1804, when Mukund Deo was deposed. 

BHUIY A, araco in Keonjhur and Bonai, divided 
into four cla, —(1) the Mal or Desh Bhuiys, who 
call themselves, and are called, the Desh-lok. or 
the people of the country, (2) the Dandsena, (3) 
the Khaiti, and (4) the Raj-kuli Bhuiya, They are 
anxioua to oblige, and have customs of primitive 
simplicity. There are 60 chiefs in the Pawri 
Deah or Hhuiya highlands, and a knotted string 
‘parsed from village to village will rouse the whole 
of them.—Dalton's Ktknology. 

BHUG, in lat, 28° 15' 'N., long. 69° 48)" E,, 
capital of the provinen of Cute. ‘The Dak bun 
galow is 281 feet above the sea, and the bill fort i 
078 feet by trigonometric measurement. Bhuj is 
on s plain at the foot of the hill, on which there 18a 














snake temple. It was taken by Sir W. Keir'sarmy of 


on the 28d March 1819. Its three principal 
are Suvarna Raya, Kalyan Eewar, Stramendap. 


A large number of articles in gold and silver are 
annually made. The silver used are very 
nearly pure. ‘The charge is at the rate of 8 annaa 

weight. A stone from the 


Qube bills is polished at Bhuj, and is used as a 

aubetitate for marble in the decoration of templee. 
BHUJAPATRI. Txt. Betala bhojpatra. 
BHUKHA MATA, In a temple at Udaij 
80 called, personifying Famine. 

Vike that of Siva or Mahsdeo, 






er 


BHUMIA. 


near who have died of famine, and s besst of prey 
in approaching to devour them. The words mean 
bungry mother, gaunt famine.—Tod. 

BAUKRL. Bip. ‘Teibulas alatas, . lanngi- 


nosus. 
BHUKSA, a forest tribo under the hills from 
Pai ‘Subns on the Sapda to Chandpur on 
the They claim to be Paar Rejpute 
Dhar, and had taken refuge, frst in 
Ondh, and finally in the bills bordering on Kamaon. 
‘They ‘are divided into 16 clanz,—19 muperior, 5 
inferior.—Wilson's Glossary. 
BHULAM. Tet. Aloe littoralis. 
BHULEA end Sansv are ailk cloths much used 
by the women of Nepal. 
BHULL, Like all large rivers which flow for 
a very lengthened course through an alluvial soil, 
the Indus throws up patches of alluvial deposit 
at ite mouth. In Sind theve are called Bhull, and 
they are of great value in the cultivation of the 
red rice of the country, They are swampy, and 
exist on both sides of the principal mouths of the 


led 





Indus, in the Gora baree and Shahbunder, 8, 

but produce a considerable portion of the rice 

consumed in Sind.—Simmonds, p. 293, 
BHULLES, a clan of Agnicula Rajputs. 


BHUM. Sansx., Hmxp. The land, earth ; Bom, 
Peas, Bhumis,alandlord. Bhumiawat, e general 





plundering. Bium-bhai, a landowner in a village. 
Bhum Bakeswar, » group of hot sulphur eprings 
on the banks of the Bakeswar streamlct, in the 


Birbhum district of Bengal, lat. 28° 68" 30" N., 
long, 87° 24' 35° E.; Fuhr. 128° to 162°. About 
120 cabie feet per minute are ejected from the 
hottest well. 


‘Bhumba, the tntelary divinity of a village, or 
ite boundaries. 
Bhumbari, freehold land tenures in Chutia 


ur. 

“Bhumi, a man of the soil. 

Bhumi, in Hindu astronomy, the terrestrial 

globe, supposed to be in the centre of the universe, 
Bhumi savana, proper, natural to the earth. 
Bhumi savana dins, a natural day. 
Bhumi-Daha, being reduced to earth, being 

‘burned as a Hindu. 

Bhumi Jombuke, Gunta baringa. 

Bhumi-Nim, Bonnaya sereata. 

Bhumi Kumara, Trichosanthes cordata. 

Bhumi Tylum, naphtha, petroleum, earth oil, 

Bhumowra, Cornus capitate. 

Bhum-Phor, earth splitter; Philipza calo- 


tropidie, Tull stliata 
wumidevi, the goddessof the earth, and Visbnu's 
wi 


Bhumiya, in Muttra district, an altar or shrine 
of the village deity ; it is an oblong low structure 


BHUMIA. Hsp. From Sham, land. A loaded 
in yutana ; the Proprietor 
Uf Mewar, offshoots of the eadliest pricoay The 
term Bspota implies the inheritance or patrimony ; 
ita holder, if a military vamal, is called Bhumia, 
moaning one actually identified with the soil 
(Bhum). ‘The Bhumia of Rajeathan is the Mabo- 
medan ¥uttun-dar, or meeras-dar, and the Cani- 
atchiof the Tamils. The Bhamia ie vested with tho 
rights of the crown, in its ahare of the bhog or 
rent, But when their own land is in the pre- 
dicament called guithas, or reversions from 








‘Two persons are represented ying to the commune, be is seised in all the rights of 
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BHUMIJ. 


the former proprietor; or by internal arrange- 
ments, they can convey such right by cession of 
the commune. The Bhum is exempt from the 
jnreeb or measuring rod ; it isnever assessed ; and 
fis only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in most 
cases triennial, and the tax of Khur-lakur, a war 
imposition, since commuted for money. ” These 
allgdial tenants are the yeomen of Rajes 

and, 48 in the districts of Komalmer and Mandel- 
gurh, constitute the landwebr, or local militia. 
‘The ‘Rajput vaunts his aristocratic distinction 
derived from the land, and opposes the title of 
Bhumia Raj, or government of the soil, to the 


than, Bhumij, 


BHUNIYA. 


songs and dances Bhumij are to be found in 
Mohurbunj and Keonjur, and it is this branch of 
the Mundah race which has spread farthest in an 
eastern direction. The Bhumij of the lower 
of Singbhum and Manblum are tolerably civilised. 
All the wild tribes of Central India worship re- 
latives immediately after death, and the Bhunjia, 
and Kol tribes, practise the ceremony 
whereby the soul of a man just deceased is 
attracted or conjured into some tangible thing, 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the faneral, apparently that the soul may thencs- 
forth be worshipped as a household spirit, Traces 





Banya Raj, or commercial government, which he | of this superstition may be found all the world 


affixes ag an epithet of contempt to Jeypore: 
where ‘wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Bhum rakhwali, or land [in return for] ‘ preserva. 
tion," is one kind of Bhum; the crown itaelf holds 
hhum rakhwali on its own fiscal demesnes, consist- 
ing of sraall portions in each village. In'S. 1782, 
the tarbulent Bhumia on the western frontiers 
were checked by the Rajput chiefs on their borders, 
and the Sindil, the Deora, the Bala, the Bora, the 
Balecha, and ‘the Soda were then compelled to 
servitude, The ancient clans, prior to Sanga 






Rana, had ccased, on the Fiing greatness of the | 


subsequent new division of clans, to hold the 
Iighes grades of rank, and bad, in fact, d 
into the general mili le rietors of 
tho countey under" the “terra, Biseoia These 
Bhuuni the ecions of the eaniest princes, aro to 
be met with in various parts of Mewar; those 
of high antiquity were defanded from oppres- 


sion by the rocks and wilds in which they obtained Jt 


a footing, as in Komulmer, the wilds of Chuppun, 
or plains of Mandelgurb, long under the kings, 
where their agricultural pursuits maintained 
them. Their clannieh appellations, Kombawut, 
Loonawut, and Ranawut, distinetly show from 
what stem and when they branched off; and as 
they ceased to be of sufficient importance to visit 
‘the court on the new and continually extending 
Tamifications, they took to the plough. But 
while they disdained not to derive a subsisteuce 
from labouring as husbandmen, they never absn- 
doned their arms; and the Bhumia, amid the 
orags of the alpine Aravalli, whero he 
his cattle or cultivates his fields, preserves the 
eroct mien and proud spirit of his ancestors, with 
more tractability, and less arrogance and folly, 
than his more courtly but now widely separated 
brethren. They form a considerablo body in 
many districts, armed with matcblock, sword, 
and shield, In Mandelgurh, where their own 
interests and the prince's unite, four thousand 
Bhumia could be collected, They held and main- 
tained without support the important fortress of 
that district, for their prince, during half a century 
of turmoil.—T'od's Rajasthan, i. 169, 498, 
BHUMM, literally earth-born, prior inhabitants 
of Orissa, with whom the Uraon or Ho or Kol 
mized when driven eastward. Bhumij are the 
majority of the popalation in all the estates of the 
Manbbum district to the routh of the Kassai river. 
Au they approach the confines of Chutia Nagpur, 





they eppear to be called indifferently Mundah or the 


‘Bhumaij, and these intermarry. More to the esat, 





over. Itis practised by Hindus. Werodotus and 
Homer show its antiquity. Captain Burton men- 
tions it in Africa, The Bhumij, dwelling between. 
the Kaseai and Sabarnarekha rivers, are the original 
inhabitants of Dhalbhum, Barabhum, Patkum, 
‘Bagmuadi, and still form the bulk of the inhabit- 
ants. Many are Sirdar Ghatwali, and wall off, 
and those dwolling amongst the Bengali still retain 
their dancing customs.— Cent. Ind. Prov. Com. Rep. 
pp. 5, 9; Dalton, pp. 147, 156; Campbell, p. 85. 
SBHUMTAS, Ixp, Salix tetrasperma. 
BHUNDARA, a district in the Nagpur dix 
of the Central Provinces, situated on the Ws 
ganga, east of Nagpur. ‘It has an area of 1748 
square miles, and a population of 626,000. Some 
noble specimens of the Kuttung bamboo are to be 
found in the Lanjee jungles north of Bhundara, 
‘on the Deo and Son rivers, also in 
and (though smaller) in the cantonment of 





bolpar. 
BHUNGHE. Bexc. Corchorus olitorius, 
BHUNIYA or Bhuiya, a tribe in varied stages 
of civilisation, aud of varied religious development 
Buchanan Hamilton found them in Bhagalpur, 
Bihar, and Dinafpar, and he considered to 
be the remains of the armies of Jarasandhe, Some 
of the tribe live strictly as Hindus; while others 
eat beef, pork, camels, homes, asses, rats, cate, 
fowls, lizards, and worship the Vica or spirits of 
their deified heross. Mr. (Sir George) Campbell 
considered them to be part of the Bhui tribe of 
tho northern parts of the Madras Presidency: and 
Colonel Dalton regards them as part of the Bara- 
Bhui tribe who at one time ruled in the valley of 
Assam, In northern and eastern Bengal, and in 
Chutia Nagpur, they are so humble as not even to 
cultivate their own fields. Yet the landowners 
gorrounding Parasnath bill, though claiming, to 
be Kebatriya, are undoubtedly Bhuiya, being 
almost ‘black with coarse ne -like features, 
The Bhuiya are nmmerous in Singbhum, Tradi- 
tion says they were once dominant in the western 
and southern parts of that country, but were sub- 
jugated by the ‘Ho’ (Kol). Colonel Dalton says 
‘they are the monkey-like tribes who aided Rama, 
Hanuman, the general of the ape army, was 
Pawan-Ka-put, ‘the son of the wind;' and tha 
Bhuiya to the south of Singbhum call themselves 
Pawanbans, the children of the wind. They aro 
a dark-brown, well-proportioned race, with black, 
ight hair, plentiful on the head, but scant on 
5 of middle height, lighitramed like the 
Hindu, but with figares well knit, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. The nose is but slightly 
elovated, still neither 90 d nor #0 broad 


fy of Turanian noees. 
themselves Khandaite, and 





‘sometimes call 


SBHUNJA. 


dlsim to be of the same family as the Or-1 
Khandaits or Paiks of Oriss, and assume the 
Brahmanical cord. They are the earliest known * 
settlers in parte of Bingbhum, Gangpur, Bonai, 
Keonjbar, and Bames, ond are almost ihe, only 
osseRsin fietary right under the ¢] 
The dhiefs of these ertaiee now call theraeelves 
Rajpatas but the country forthe most part belongs 
to the Bhuiya, sub-proprictors, They are a privi- 
Teged clase, holding az hereditaments the principal 
of the state, and are organized asa body of 
nillitia, Tho chiefs have no right to exercise any 
authority til thoy ave received the * tik’ or 
token of investiture, from their powerful Bhuiya 
vasaala They have thair own pricsta, called 
deori, and their sacred groves, called Deota Sara, 
dedicated to four deitics, Dasum Pat, Bamoni 
Pat, Koisar Pat, and Boram, the sun deity. Iu 
each village there is, a5 with the Oraons, an open 
space for a dancing ground, called by the Bhuiyn 
Darbar; and near it the bachelors’ hall, called 
the Dhangar bassa, or Mandarghar, as here the 
young men, Dhanger, must all sleep at night, and 
here the drums, Mandar, are kept. Some villages 
huave @ Dhangarin basa, or house for maidens, 
which they are allowed to occupy without any one 
to look after them, Whenever the young men of 
the village go to the Darbar and baat the drums, 
tho, young ils join them, there and they spend 
their evenings dancing and enjoying themselves, 
without any interference on the part of the elders. 
The Bhuiyn dances have their peculiar features, 
Dut 01 with the lively and graceful move~ 
ments of tho Kola, they are very tame performances. 
—Datton, Ethanol. of Beng. 140. 

BHUNJA, also vasiounly styled Bhar-Uhanje, 
Bhurji, Bhar-Bhuja, Bhad-Bhuje, Bar-Bhunja, 
Bhnjeri, and Bhunjeci. | The word is derived 
rom Bhunoa, ice, pous, gram (a 
of pulse), end otber kinds of grain, are 
them, and sold in tho bazara.—Skerring, 803. 

BHUN KADUM. Hixo, Verbsscum thapsus. 

BHUPALA, the fet recorded dynasty of rajan 


BHU-PHALLI, 2 small scandent plant, abun- 
dant about Ajmir.’ Tt contains a great quantity of 
mucus, and is usd largely as an aphrodisiac, 
rubbed up with water and strained. It ie alo 
‘considered cooling, and is usod in prescriptions as 
such.—-Gen. Med, Top. p. 127. 

BHUR. Hinp. Sandy hillocky soils, the 
tibba of the Panjabi. 

BHUR. Hinp. A thatch grass, growing in 
the jungles of N. India to height of 9 feet. 

BHUR, an aborigmal race in parta of Oudh, 
‘Benares, and Behar, and in Palamow, known by 
tradition ae one of the oldest of Indian races— 


Campbell. ly Bhar. 
BHORA, “Wisny A thick, comme hnirclotb, 
also goat's hair. 
BHURA, « wedding ceremony of Mahomedans 
OOSHUBANY, in Hinde eyibolony, « golden 
, in Hindu mythology, - 
‘winged falcon who stole the sscred Soma. 
-BHUVA-SVAR Sansx. Air, earth, 
and sky. See Gastri, 
BHORJ. Hn. Betuls bhojputra. 
BHUB-KOURI Mans Wrightia tinctoria, 








| mountain tribes. 


BHUTAN. 


BHURUNDI. Tex. Tisridinm Indicnm. 

BHUSA. Hi. Bran of wheat, chaff, or cat 
straw, or leaves, ete., for feeding caitle, 

BHUSANDI, in Hindu mythology, a famous 


crow. 

BHU-SARKARA, or Morinika and Pntta Tiga. 
TcL. Niebubria oblongifolia, D. C.; Capparis 
heteroclita, Rarb. ii, 570, The ewoet tuberous 
roota, dried and reduced to powder, are used 
medicinally for making a cooling drink. 

BHUSKI. Hinp. A carbonate of soda. 

BHUT, Hixp, Soy bean? Soja hispida? 

BHUT, 4 spirit, generally an evil spirit, and 
usually sed by a stone in a forest; ‘eom- 
monly coupled with the Preta. In the south of 
the Peningula of India, the people recognise the 
aminble Kanuimar, or virgin spirits; the various 
ammans, with Bhagavati, al, and Dwara 
Pati, are village gods; ond Samaladevi ia the 
cholera. b foddees Necromancers employ Karu} 
pe ‘Maden Patchee, and and Kollevai 

"ai is the will-o'-the-wisp. e Khatari Bhu- 
dam, Pesasam, Mobini, Jademuni, and Etchilpai 
are other good and evil spirits, See Bbut-Bali. 

BHUT, also Bhuts. Hix, Zea mays, Indian corn, 

BHUTALA BHAIRI. Tru. hatamkusam. 

z Croton oblongifolium, Rozb, iii. 685, The 
Telugu name signifies demon-driver or devil-goad, 
and sticks made of it are carried as a protection 
ageinst evil spirits. 

BHUTAN, on the N.E. of British India, is 
situated between lat, 26° 30’ and 28° N., and 
Jong. 88° 45' to 92° 26' E., and occupies from the 
southern dechvities of the groat central ridge of 
the Himalaya mountsina, to the level ground in 
front of that portion of their inferior chain which 
constitutes the nataral northern boundary of the 
Assam valley eastwards from Sikkim to where 
the Brahmaputra passes through the mountains. 
Hatem te bounded. on dhe merch by Tibet, on 
the west by Sikkim, on the south by the British 
territory, and on tho east by several independent 

nat am gery ae f fennged of 
rou; sverse chains of hills at right angles 
to the t range, which forms the backbone of 
Asia. Between the ridges aro precipitous valleys, 
at the bottom of each of which a mouutain stream 
runs. The first intercourse of the British with 
Bhutan commenced with the expedition sent in 
1772 for the relief of the raja of Kocb-Babar. 
The Buteab being driven out of Koch-Bahar, and 
pursued a Be Zils, threw themselves on the 
protection of Tibet e Tesoo Lama, then regent 
of Tibet, and guardian of the Grand Tan of 
‘Lassa, addressod the Government of India on 
their bebalf. The application was favourabl 
received, and treaty of peace was conol 
on 25th April 1774. From thet year, with the 
tion of two unsuccessfal commercial mig- 
sions in 1774 and 1788, there was little inter- 
course with Bhutan, until the British occupation 
of Assam, which connected the British and Bhutan 
frontiers. From that time there had been @ con- 
tinued series of es by the Butesh on 
British territory, fol by reprisals on the 
part of the British Government, and the coenpe 
the 











tion of the Doars or which lie at 

of the Bateah hills, During the 18th and 19th 
centuries, missions were sent to Bhutan under Mr. 
Bogle, Cay Turner and Pemberton, and Mr. 
(Sz) Eden; but the ruling reee and she 
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BHUTAN. 


people are faithless and immoral, and tho inter- 
eouree ended by the British annexing the marches 
or Doars on the 11th November 1865. 


The upper classes, and particularly the highest thei 
‘bullies 


officers, are described aa shameless beggars, 

and sycophants, while the lower classes are charac- 
terized as tolerably honest and trutbfel. They 
weave a coarse cloth, make paper from the bark 
of the Diah treo; distil aspirit from wheat, rice, 
and millet, and indulge freely. Chastity is little 
regarded, and very little practised. The custom 
of @ community of wives between brothers, five 
or six cohabiting with onc woman, obtains here 
ag well as among other countries in the bills. 
The women are indelicatc and immodest, but 
polyandry prevails far more extensively in the 
northern aud oentra) portions of Bhutan than in 
the southern, Mr. Eden says tho intercourse 
Detween the sexes is, in reality, promiscuous, 
On the death of any head of # family, however 
numerous his children, and whether male or 
female, the whole of the property becomes 
cachested to the Deb or Dharma, The spiricuol 
ruler, or Dharma raja, is supposed to be su 
incarnation of Buddha.” The Deb raja is chosen 
from amongst. the chief officers of the country, 
and is supposed to vacate the government after 


three years ; in practice, however, he holds office as diu 


long aa he ‘has power to do so. Below the Deb 
wad Dharma rajas are the spiritual council, com- 
posed of twelve Buddhist monks, and the secular 
council, consisting of six Zimpé, "Subordinate to 
tho Deb ato the Para Pilo or Penlo, who hus the 
management of the country weat of the Tchinchoo 
river, and tho ‘Tougu Pilo of the country to the 
east towards Assam. Each of these Pilo has under 
hitn six Soubabs, or Commissioners of Division. 

The ‘dhylong or Lams priests are estimated at 
1800 to 2000, and there are many mans. 

‘The Lhopa race are quarrelsome and cruel, but 
not brave. They have invariably black hair, 
which is eut close to the head. ‘The eye is small, 
Black, with long pointed corners, Their eye- 
Jashes are so thin as to bo scarcely perceptible, 
and the eyebrow is but slightly ahaded. 7 
the Sted is the broadest part of the face, which 
is rather flat, and narrowa from the cheekbones 
to the chin,—a character of countenance far more 
strongly marked in the Chinese. ‘Their akin are 
remarkably smooth, and most of them arrive ot a 
very advanced age before they can boast even the 
earliest rudimenta of a beard; they cultivate 
whiskers, but the best they produce are of a 
scanty straggling growth, Many of these moun- 
taineors are more than 6 feet high. 

The Changlo aro a branch of the Lhopa of 
Bhuten, ‘The Changlo dialect has considerable 
‘amount of glossarial peculiarity with Tibetan, but 
ad lightly changed in ghonslogy. The Ghanglo 

‘changed in phonology. 
dlloct is eooken soug tuat porta of the north- 
ern frontier of the valley which extends from 
the Binji Doar to the confines of the Kuriapera 
Doar, or from about 90° to 92° of east long. 
Neither ite northern limit nor the numbers spesk- 
ing it have been ascertained. ‘The inhabitants 


southern ‘Hinalaye range, and iy 
et tural. physical sppearance 
cehibite'a lor shades of dibinction fou 


Servet thee kid the teins al she Gab Hibenlay 


BHYNSROR. 


They aro smaller, less mauacular, and the hus of 
their kin possesses a deep inabelline tint. From 
the latter circumstance, probably, they derive 

fc m, the term Changlo meaning 





black. Turner, and Pemberton's Embasties; 
Aitchesou's Treaties, |, pp. 105, 142, vii. p. 860; 
Prinsep's Tibet, p. V7; Fraser's Him. Mts, p.935 j 
Gerard's Kunawur; Hook. Him, Mes.; Jour. Ind. 
Arch, 1853. 

BHUT-ANJAN, also Bhowra. Hien. A large 
black bee, fabled to be enamoured of the lotus. 

BHUTA SHUDDHI. Sansx, Bhuta signifies 
the four elementa, and Shaddhi, purification. A 
Hindu purificatory rite, 

BHUT-BALI, offerings to malignant spirits, 
ghosts, or goblins. Offerings to demons or spiritt 
at funerals. Offerings to all creatures. On the 
14th of tho dark half of Aswin, Hindus make 
offerings to malignant spirits. Bhuta-devata is au 
evil being worshipped as a divinity. Bhut-Khet is 
4 field or land granted to the Pahan for the cost 
of sacrifices offered to propitiate the evil spirits, 

But Bazoian, literally, idol-Bainian ; marae 
of Bamian, 

Bhutani Sajji, literally, devil's aoda, 

BHUT-BHERUBI. Bex. Pretmna barbata, 

BHUTRAJ. Bzxa. Adder's tongue, Lygo- 


m flexuosa. 
BHUTTA or Bhoota. Hivp. An ear of Indian 
corn, mays.— W. 
BHUTTER or Puther, and Tyen are two titles 
of Tamil Brabmans in Travancore. 
BHUT-THA, o large tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Ramree and 5: way districts. —Cal. Cat. Ex. 
BHUTTIAH, a Rajput race, formerly martial 
now traders, and like the Arorsh, and both these 
have commercial agencies all over India, Boo 
Battin; Bhattiah. 
BHUTTOTE, ‘Thug designation of the atrangler, 
BHU-TULASI, Ocimum basilicum ; 0. pilosum. 
RHU-TULSI. ’ Bexc, Salvia plebein. 
BHUVA-LOKA. .. The higher regions, 
frown Bhuva, the eky, and Loka, 9 world. Tho 
‘atmosphere or firmament. Mabar-loka, the region 
sboye the pole-star, tenanted by saints. Md 
Cosa and Bhuvana Sagara, Hindu books on 
shy. See Loka. 
BHUVANESWARA, the ancient Eekamra of 
Oriss:, a great seat of the Saiva sect, and largely 
ited. agri For six centuries it was the 
capital east or Lian dynasty of Orises kings, 
from about 4.p. 600 to 1104. 7000 shrines once 
clustered round the sacred Jake, and 500 or 600 
still remain, some of them of exquisite desis and 
‘unj artistic toil—Dovwson ; Imp. 
HHYACHARA. Hixp, The land tenure by 
village communities. Bhyad brotherhood is the 
term employed to designate the minute subdivi- 
sion of fiefs which obtains in all Rajput states. 
BHYENG-TSENG. Boru. In Amherst, a 
close-grained, compact, grey wood, &t for general 
Fee ote rans; in oa 
CaN. ote ures; it ia 
abundant, i wrerted into toddy and 


and is com 


























'BEYNSROR is the tract named Puchail, or the 
irae fers ferrin 

"tains about twenty-four villages, in 
cen Aovowting to the lal triton 
fome of the wild tribes, its more ancient name was 
Bhadravati, the seat of the Hun race; and the 


BIA 


taces of the old city, in extensive mounds and 
ruins, aro still beheld around the more modern 
Bhynsror. Tradition adds that the Chinmitti, the 
modern Chambal, had not then yloughed itself 
a channel —Tod's Rajasthan, ii. p. 71° 

BIA. Hix. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

BIADIAH. Hixp, Green turbans. 

BIANA, a cbieftain of Binne, Dahima, was one of 
the most powerful vasnals of the Chaulisn emperor, 
Pirthi raja, ‘The brothers of this honse held the 
highest offices under the omperor, and the period 
during which the elder Kaimas was minister, was 
the brightest in the Chauhan dynasty.—Tod. 

BIAR. Pa: Of Mehra forest, near Abbott- 








abnd, Hazara; itia Pinus longifolia, and P. excelsa, 
BIAYZ. His, Interest of money. 
BIBA BIBA. Cas, Holigarna longifolia, 
BIBACHA. Hixy.” Brassica Griffith 





BIBASIS, a name of tho Beas. 

BIBI, Hixp. Lady, Bibi Sahib, Ax 
properly Bibi-naliliah, on Englishwoman, the 
woigtress of a house. Sibi, Hegum, Dorasani, 
Thakurani, are courteous titles of Indian Indies. 

BIBLA. of the Baori race, the Bibia bag of 
Northern India, is the smaller leopard. 

BIBLA-HONI. Mast. Pteroosrpus marsupinn, 

BIBLE, from’ the Ureck Biblos and Latin 
Aiibtam,a book.  Chritinns divide thetr nacred book 
into two portions, the Old and New Testaments, 
‘The former coutning the writings of Moses and 
other prophets, and ts the canonical book of the 
Remitierdigion of the Jewsor Hebrews: the latter 
contains the doctrines of Jesus Christ, but both 
books are canonical in the religion of Christians. 
‘The two books of the Old nnd New Testanient are 
reverenced but not read by the Mahomedans of the 
Rand SE. of Asia; nnd the posaessors of the 
‘Taurait, Anjil, Zabuir, and the Koran, viz. tho 
books of Moses, the E 
Koran, are. all styled AbL-i-Kitab, or Beople of 
the cok, re. people posseasing a revealed religion, 
‘The Old Testament is supposed to. have been 
mostly writton in Hebrew, from which it was 
Tranalated into Greek. The New Testament of 
the Bible was written, it ia supposed, originally in 
Greek, but the book has now been translated 3nto 
al dh Boro, and mart ofthe Soni, Aryan 
Mongol, and Polynesian tongues, ‘dis: 
tributed, The Old Testament. too, bas been, fa 

turned into the vernacular tongues of the 
Hast Tndies, and tl wliole of the two books have 
appeared in’ Arabic. Tt is related that Philadelpbus 
sent Aristeeus, a man whose wisdom had gained 
fis friendship, and Andreus, 9 captain of the 

‘both. of them Greek Jews, with costly gifts, 
% Mleazer the high priest of Jerusalem, and asked 
Wim to employ learued and it men ‘te make 
Greck translation of the Bible for the library at 











at the king’s diner-table; and 
Socratic phitosopher, the pupil of Plato, who had 
een sent to Philadelphus as ambassador from 
Bobsea, was also present. The translators then 
divided the work among themselves; and when 
vach had finished his task, it was laid before a 
meeting of the seventy, and then published by 
anthority. ‘Thus was said to have been made the 
Greek trauslation of the Old Tastement, which, 
from the number of the trauelator, is called the 
Septuagint; bet a doubt in thrown upon the 





Jn, the Psalms, and the BY%. 


BIBLE. 


whole story by the fables which have been mingled 
with itto give authority to the translation. During 
1870 to 1881 a committes in England revised the 
New Testament, in the 2d centary there is said 
to have been an Indian translation of the New 
Testament St Chrysostom (Evang. Joan. Homi, 
I. cap. i.) says the Syrians too, and Egyptians, 
and Indians, sod Persians, and Ethiopians, an 

innumerable other nations, translating into their 
own tongues the doctriies derived from this 
men, iene though they were, learned to 


Nadir Shah, in 1740, ordered Mirza Mehdi to 
translate the four Gospels, but, it was done in a 
very faulty manner. A Georginm translation was 
printed at Moscow in 1743. The Armenians have 
it in their tongue; the Nestorians and Jacobite 
Christians use the Syriae Bible, and it ix in the 
vernacular of all the nations of Europe. 

‘he first versions printed in India of any of the 
Christian Gospels in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages, were in 1805 at the College of Fort- 
William. The Persian was superintended by 
Lieat.-Colonel Colebrooke, and that ja Hindustani 
by William Hauter. Thomas Jarrett translated 
tbe Gospels into Wester Malay; Parueh Ram, 
into the Uriya; Vydya Nath, into Mahratti, under 
the superintendence of Dr. William Carey. The Old 
and New Testaments, in whole or in pare, havo bow 
been translated into 72 of the Janguages of the 
Fast Indies. 











Assamese, [Gond. Lepelia, Pashtu. 

Batta, Guyorati, — Macaasur. (wo, 

L » |g Mer Malay. Sea. 

Haluohs. | onntate. ala” ' mast: 

ngali. aronti, ary. Sindi, 

= ee ie 
jin \. i. i 

Bikanixi 5; a0 

Beh i: 

Balinese, 

Burnes. 

Canarese. 

Dysk. 

Dakhani, 

Dogri. 

Formoaun, 

Garkwali. 





To Malay it was published in the Arabic 
character, in 5 vols, 8vo, in 1758, under the direc- 
tion of Jacob Mossel, Governor-General of the 
Dutch possessions in the Kast Indies. 

‘The immense numbers of Malayan Bibles and 
other religions books that have been circulated 
throughout the Moluccas, have produced a uniform- 
ity of idiom which greatly facilitates communi- 
cation not only between Europeans and natives, but 
between the natives of the different islands them- 
selves. Indeed, the Malayan language here assumes 
a degree of importance which is unknown to the 
other Enropean establishmentsin the Archipelago. 


the It becomes in a great degree the language of 


society, ae Dateh is rarely spoken ex 
GF indiexiusls’ boen in Buropa, Tie are fee 
saumber, A constant correspondence is also kept, 
in Malayan between the Government and Orang 
sya of the interior. Under these favourable 


circumstances, the Malayan dialect of the Molucoan 


affords = facility in z which is 
unknown to the westward, where the is 
only spoken generally by uneducated a 


BIBLIOTHECE SANSKRIT. BIDPAL 


Amboyna dislect becoming the general mediam thirty, varying in price from $80 down to $1} 
of communication throughout the Archipelago. | per pikul, but ‘unless one well acquainted with 
A similar result followed on the translation of the ! the article, it is impossible to distinguish them. 
Koran. It gave the purest Arabic a hold. In the Chinese tariff, all the sorts are 

Since 1811, Bible Societies for the distribution | under the two heads of black and white.—Jeur. 
of this sacred book have been formed in most , Ind. Arch, iv. p. 480; Hon. Mr. Morrison's Com- 
of the Protestant countries of Europe.—Judiaa | pendious History ; Crafurd's Dictionary; Faulk- 
Antig. 1878; Cust, Modern Languages, p. 196; ! ner. See Holothuria; Trepang. 
Sharpes History of gant. 4 pp, HOR, 200. ‘BICHHATI, also Bich-taruke. Rewa. Silver 

BESLIOTHECE SANSKNIT, 2. catalogue _ weed, Argyreia apcciost. Bich'huti, Tragia in- 
by Profesaor Gildemeister, published in 1847, of ; volucrata, Linn. 
authors, Indian and European, who have edil BICHU. Hin. Mart 
or travslated Sanskrit works, or treated of Sanskrit; BICHUA, Bichhata. 

Urtica interrupta. 


Viterature.-Cal. Rev. nettle. Urtica heteropbyll 
BIBOS CAVIFRONS, the Gyal; Gavens gaurus. The name is from Bicbu, a scorpion. 
BIBWA. Mane, Semecarpus avacanditun, BICHUA. Hrvn, A dagger with a waved 
BICHE DA MAR. Holothuria, sp. le. 
Hoy-ahun, . . . Cums. Holotharion, . . Lat. BIDABAD, all of it was formerly a place of 
Hwalloe of traders, Eno. | Suala, . Mat refuge. Sec Bast, 
Sea-slug,Sex cucumber, .,  Tripang, BIDAL. Beno. Bauhinia variegnta, 
Bache do roer,. Port., FR. Balato, i  BIDARA, Karn. also Bidi Kaiavaru, a troop of 
Species of Holothuria are found in most of the grain-carriers. 
shallow seas of the Malay aud Philippine Arobipela- ~ BIDARIKAND. Hixp. Root of Pueraria 
gos, near Ceylon, Mauritius, Zanzibar, Polynesia, tuberosa, in Ajmir, considered of a warm nature, 
in the upper part of the Gulf of Siam, are so xnd used among a great number of ingredieute v! 
abundant on the northern coast of Australia, that many prescriptions, —Gen. Med. Top. p. 126. 
the puople of Celebes, receiving advances fromthe — BIDASPES, Hedaspes, or if of the 
resident: Chinese, have been long in the habit of Groeks, the modern Behut, the uncient Vitasta, 
making annual voyages thither in quest of it. Its  BIDDARL Sansk. Gruelina Asiatica, 
only market is that of China, to which many  BIDDAT. Ayu. In Mobamedan law, pointe of 
hundred tons are yearly sent, for the consumption religion neither flirectly enjoined nor yet forbidden 
of the curious epicures of ‘that country. The hy Mabomec 
fishery of the trepang is to China what that of the BIDDHU. 
sardine, tunny, and anchovy is to Europe. It ia folia. ’ 
for the most part caught by haud, for it has little BIDEN, CHRISTOPHER, author of Naval 
power of locomotion, but in deep water, soime- Dizcipli ine, or x View of the Necessity for 2 Law 
times by diving. The great sources of woalth of catublishing an efficient Naval Discipline in the 
the Aru Islands are the pearl and trepang banks, Morchant Servico. Ho was for many yeam 
‘on the eastern wide of the Cae nT extend aster attendant at Madras, 
the entire length of the islands, and are often  BIDENS. Sith. The Kwei-chin-te'au of the 
several miles in width, being intersected by deep Chinesc. .\ composite plant, one of the Shan- 
channels, some of which will admit vessels of yoh or mountain drujs of the Chinene. Tt bas 
burden. | The greater portion is caught in shallow  sialogogue jroperties.— Smith, 
water, where it can be picked ap off the bank  BIDGIRAMMI. Mat. Linreed. 
without diving. It is produced in the greatest © BIDHA'A PURUSH, the Hindu god of fate. 
abundance on small coral islands, especially thosc  BIDHAY. Bene. The signal for taking leave, 
to the south and east of the Sulu group. The often accompanied by a xift. 
trepang on that coast is of several varieties. © BIDPAI or Pilpai is the name given to the 
It is sometimes two fect long; Wut its common author of the oldest kuown collection of tates, but 
Jength ia from four to ten inches, and its diameter no edition of them is in existence, ‘Tradition says 
two or three. Its tentaculm are short, and that they were written in Sanskrit by a Brahman 
when the animal is captured, are folded up under of thisname, for the henefit of Dubishlim, his king, 
its body. The trepang {s first thrown into 2 and tothemalmostall the fabulous relationsof other 
kettle filled with boiling sea-water, after a fow countries have been clearly traced by Mr. Cole- 
minutes it is removed and gutted. It is then brooke, tho Baron ds Sacy, and Professor H. H. 
thrown into.asecond kettle, where asmall quantity Wilson, ‘The Hidpai collection is traditionally 
of water and the perching rind of a mimosa pro- said to have beou since reproduced in the Pancha- 
duce dense vapours. This is done to smoke the tantra, or five chapters, also known in India as the 
ttepang for bettor preservation. Finally, it is Panchopakhyans,or'ViveC ollections"af 80stories, 
dried in the san, or in case of bad weather ‘under which are mipposed to havo ‘been in prose, written 
ashed. For a long time the Chinese were the by Vishnu Sarma for the cduoition of a king's 
sole carriers of the article, but foreigners now eons. Panchatantrn means literally Pentateuch, 
engage in the trade. A great deal af this article or the Pentamorone, or Quinque Partitum. Its 
is ing into Macao, in junke and Portuguese | five cheptera relate to the disseusious, and the 
Yeocls “initke mashes ie spears hard abd Sgt, | aaqusition, of friends; inveterate enmity los 
and has 2 dirty brown colour; when brought to of antago, sun incowsidersteuem, The book 
e table, it resembles pork rind in colour and has many aphorisma to guide a person in life. 
consisteney. The ‘Chinese ‘use it by itself, or as Another collection, called the Hitopodess, i.e, Salu- 
an ingredient in other dishes, and consume lange tary Advice, was originally written in the Sanskrit 
quantities, under the belisf that it isan isisc. language in prose and verse. It ia a collection or 
varieties into which they divide it are above selection of teles drawn from the fables of Bidpai, 
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BIDUANDA KALLANG 


the pource also of the Panchstantrs, and bas 


been translated into moat of the of 
British India, also into English by De Coenen 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones, and Francis Johnston. 
It ia full of maxims and worldly advice; it is as 
interesting as the Proverbs or Ecclesiastes, and is 
probably as old as those two works. It opens with 
4 reference to Ganosha, the Hindu god of wisdom, 
and the atory relates to king Sudarsuua of Pata 
Tipatra and his intractable sons. Both these books 
have been published in Britain aud Germany, and 
there are English, German. French, and other 
translations of them. ‘They: were translated into 
Peblavi in the time of Nushirwan, in the 6th 





century ; from that into Arabis, by -Abdallah-ibu- In 


al-Makaifa, about the middle of the 4th century, 
and his book is known aa ihe Kalila-wn-Dumma. 
‘This was in the reign of the Khalif \J-Mansur in 
the 8th century. The Kalila-wa-Danma lad 18 
chapters, and Inust bave been from another or 
from a larger collection. ‘Then, about the close 
of the 9th century, into Persinu, by Rudaki, who 
received 80,000 dirbems for his lnbours. About 
the middle of the 12th century (A.D. 1150), in the 
time of Bahram Shah, a Persian prose translation 
waa made, and a subsequent accond translatio, 
was made, by Kashifi, and named the Anwer-i- 
Soheili. ‘A Greek vorsion wus made by Simeon 
Seth, at the command of Alesis Comnencs, and 
they’ appeared since in Hebrew and Aramaic, 

fian, Spanish, aud German. The first English 
eflition’ was in the 16th ceutury: then in French 
in 1644 apd 1709; and they are the foundation of 
Msop’s fables, In these tales aud fables 
Hindus appear to have been the instructors of all 
the rest of mankind, ‘The complicated scheme of 
iory-telling, tale within ale, like the Arabian 

ights, 














Nights, seems also to be of Hindu invention, as 
are hori of many well-kuown romances, 
both oriental and Europeun.—£lph. pp. 156, 157; 
Chips, iii, 145, also iv. 

MIBUANDA KALLANG, x roo who, with the 
Orang Slectar, «welt in Singapore till’ removed 
from it by the British, when they occupied the 


inland in 1818, They speak Malay with x guttural L 


accent, ‘They are now dwelling in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

BIDURU NANA BIYYAM, Trt, Euphorbia 

ifolia, Z.., bns the signification of ‘green or 

raw rico of Bidura,’ The term packehi arisi, Tax., 
“raw rice,’ is applicd to several of the smaller 
species of Euphorbi 

BIGANDET, Roman Catholic Bishop of Rana~ 
tha, who resided for many years in Burma aud 
fhe’ Malay Veninaule. He poblished a 18 
legendary histo: jaudame, and subsequent 
a'Feviaed edition of it, which Licutensat Gnuvain 





varying in extent in di 

nanaleed bigha of the Revenue Surveys of the 
North-West Provinces is equal to 3025 square 
‘yards, or 5-8ths of an acre. In Bengal, the bi 
contained only 1600 square yards, or little lese than 
one-third of an acre, In Benares, it waa, at the 
time of the settlement, determined at $136. 

yania. In other parganas it was 2020 to $600, 
or ‘aquare yards, ‘immature, 
crude, small) bighs 1s in some places # third, in 
others only 8 fourth, of a fall or standard 
Akber'a bigha of 8669 aquare guz=2600 


E 


BIGNONIA. 


yards=0°538, or somewhat more than half an acre 
‘on the above estimation. 

In the N.W, Provinces of India it ia nearly five- 
eighths of an acre. In the Lower Provinces it is 
120 feet square, or 4800 superficial feet, nearly _ 
one-third of an English acre. Tod saya that in 
Rajputana 120 are = 40 acres. Sir H. Eliot 
specifies the following as some of the variations 
found in the Upper Provinces for 100 aeres, viz, 








Bigha, Biewa, itta, 
Farrakhabed, « - 2. + + - 15 12 0 
Kast and South Gorskhpur, ° 192 19 7 
Allahabad and part of Asimebur,. 177 5 6 
Part of AximghurandGaxipur, ". 154 6B 
if ww eb 








In Cuttack, the bigha is now considered to bo 
an Enghsh acre, ‘The Mahratta bigha is called 
twenty paud, or 400 square kathi or roda, eack 
five cubits and five hund-breadths; as the rod 
varies sv docs the bigha; under the Adal Shabi 
dynasty it was equa) to 4683 square yards, or only 
457 square yards less thau an English acre, The 
Gujerat bigba contains only 284¢ square yards. 
Wilson's Glossary, p. 853; Elliot, Supplement + 
Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 653; Carnegy. 
BIGNI. Htxp. Celtis Caucasica. 
BIGNONIA, ‘Thie genus of plants is ono of 
the Bignoniacem, and 18 species occur in China, 
the Moluccas, Asam, Moruug, Peninsula of India, 
and Alalncca” Amonget tiem are B, adenophyila 
of Burma, B, undulata of Hindustan and Gujerat, 
B, multijuga of Sylbet and Penavg. ‘The 
of B, chica yield a red colouring matter. Several 
species in Barma and Tenasserin are not yot 
Lb acone D Memenet cher any cated Aces 
jurmeae, Lain oun-douk, Than-day, Thay- 
gaini, aud Theu-thet-nga. Biguouin corouarie, 
8 lange tree with white flowers; very plentfal i 
the Tharawaddy and Pogu districta } affords from 
the inner Lark material for rope. 
Rignonia chelonoides, Linn, 
Bloreospermum chelonoides, D, 0, 
Padal, Sammi, . Hosp, | Pathiri maram, . i. 
Keerscl, Tuattka, BAWR | Tagada, Kaligora, . TRL. 
i ‘MaLeaL Kabghntru, Kalugora, ,, 
Tam. Pamphooney . + UIA, 
is found in various parts of the Madras Preai- 
dency, both above and below the ghats in Canara 
‘and Sunda, though not common there ; abundant in 
the Dekhan, on the right bank of the Godavery, 
‘and in Ganjam and Gumsur; also in tho Bombay 
ghata, at Khandalia and Parr ; also in the Panjab, 
the Siwalik tract, Sylhet, and Assam. In the 
mountainous parts of the coast of Coromandel it 
grows to bea large tree; flowers during the hot 
and rainy seasons, aud. the seed ripens in Deoem- 
ber and January. The wood is bigh-coloured, 
hard, and durable, and much used amongst the 
inhabitants of the hills, where it is plentiful, Tt 
attains an extreme height of 20 fect, with a cir- 
‘cumference of 1 foot, and the height from the 
ground to the intersection of the Sirst branch is 
Boot ‘The tnoo is held sacred by the Hindus, in 
consequence of which it is di a @ 
timber ; but it is a good fancy wood, and snitable 
for buildings, | ‘Tbe bark and frat ate used medi- 
cinally, pleasant-tested fragrant flowers 
‘are used to make & cooling drink in fevers. 
Bignonia Indica, Linz, 
‘eden a Tene 
Chiteanthes Lnalca, Blome, | Smit Pes a 
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BIGNONIA. 
Mulin, Sori, . . Hixp. | ‘Tet Moreng, . . Hn. 
MeBatees, 22M |aooee cD dena: 
This ia common near watcr steeama on the 
Bombay side, chiefly below the ghats On the 


Goromancel coat i: grows tll, chiely up amongst And 


the mountains; Howering-timo, the beginning of 
‘the wat season ; seed ripena in January and Keb- 
ruary, The wood is ao soft and spongy as to be 
unfiz for use. It grows in Behar and in the 
Siwalik hills, and immense pods 18 in. long and 
4 in, broad bang from ite branches in its leafless 
state. In the Tenasierim Provineca it is often 
seen near the dwellings of the natives; it grows 
luxuriantly in the cold regions of the Himalaya. 
The bark and capsules are astringent, and used in 
tanning and dyeing. Tho leaves, called Sionak 
in the Panjab, are used in medicine. 

Bignonia quadrilocularis, Ruz/. 
Spathodca Ntuxburghii, Spr. | Wwrus, . . . MAHB. 

This large trve is found in the higher hilly places 
of the Konkan, the higher valleys of the ghate, 
Circar mountains, Malabar hill, Bombay, Ele- 
phanta; and it is very common in Padshapore 
jungles, in the Southcrm Mabratta country. It 
Howers’ during the beginning of the hot ssuon, 
and its flower is very beautiful. ‘Tho wood is 
strong, tough, duralile, and is much used for 
beams as planking for carts, and for many pur- 
poses, by the natives, 

Bignonia stipalata, Hod, 

Hpathodea stipalata, Wall 

Pho Bhan, |. + ARAB, | No bons, of Nocats, 
Kamhoung,. 5 

The stipulat trumpet-flower tree has a long 
twisted pod, It is common throughout Tenassorim 
and at Moulmcin, ‘The flowers are often seen in 

, where they are sold for food. In Akyab 

the natives make 4 spirituous liquor from the hark. 
Dr, M‘Clelland describes it as afforting a strong, 
very denso, and moat valuable wood for purpoecs 
requiring atrength, elasticity, and density. 

Bignonia suaveolens, Josh, 
Steroospermum may., W. | Tacoma muavoolens,7, Yon. 

















Pam}, Parool,. BENG. Bhita padari?, . SANSK, 
Padul, Pa Krishna vrinta, | 4, 
Hammi, Sammi, Bis. Patali, Kalngora, 1 
Peru, MAUK Kuberakoehi, Pad Le 


‘This middlo-sized troe grows in the Dandelle 
forest above the ghats, in Canara and Sunda. It 
oceurs, though not very common, in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, where it attains an extromo height of 
20 feet, with a circumfercuce of 1} fect, and the 
height from the ground to tho nearest branch is, 
12 feet. It is a native of the southern parts of 
Riko Set Gelli ath aa 
ekhan, , Gorakhpur, the Khiri jungle, 
Delia Doon, aud Kangra, “Tt lias large, dark, 
dull crimson flowers, Its wood is very similar to 
Sint of B. shelonoides, but of a redder hue, ela sie, 
and long-grained, and is used for but 
ough ‘oben etc, The beak ie emapaeyed med 
—~Rozb.; Voigt ; Gibson; Beddome. 
Bignonia subeross, #. Indian cork tree. 
‘Millingtonia hortensia, Linn, fl, 
‘NeemiChambeli, Hurp. | Akss Nim,. . . How. 
This is a very handsome tree, common in 
the gardens of '. India, in Tanjore, Madras, 
Segaon, and between Ava and Taong Dong. In 
Jonvary the trea is covered with beautiful and 
pure white blossoms, It grows with 





BISA GANITA. 


great rapidity, sending out numerous suck 
From which it may bo easily raised. It is a good 
avenue tree. The roagh bark pecla off in small 
pieces about once a yenr, and ia deeply cracked 
spongy, like an inferior sort of cork, The 
‘wood ia hard, close-grained, and of = pale yellow 
colour, not easily worked, flexible, but not fibrous. 
A cubic foot unseasoned weight 50 to 52 Ibs, 
and 42 Ibe. when seasoned, and its specific gravity 
is 672, It is woll adapted for furniture and orna- 
mental work.~-Rozb.; Riddell; Beddome; Cleghorn, 

Bignonia undulata, Roz), 

Tecoma undulata, &, Don, 

Bobira Reora,. p. | KI 
Rukt Roora, . haan 

A tree with drooping branches like the waepi 
willow, leaves covered with micaceous soca 
flowers in lateral racemes, very lange, orange~ 
coloured, and scentless. It infound in the N. parts 
of Baglan and in Kandesh; is more common in 
‘Sind, in some of the valleys of the Pubb hills, and at 
Shah’ Bilawul ; it occurs in Gujerat, is very com- 
mon in Marwar and other parts of Rajwara; and 
in the month of March, when covered with its 
blossoms, it is splendid. "The wood ia fine-grained 
and valuable, having a scent like the walnut leaf, 
Xs in reckoned very song end durable, but from 
‘its size is icable only to smal ones, — Dre, 
Tozb Ircine, Gibson. iia 

Bignonia xylocarpa, Rosi. 

‘Teeene sslockrpn, @: Do, 

Gea aang, «= «0am. | Vedenkurnl merum, Tas. 
Khurseng, 2 Maan, 
1y els laze eee aro in ll tho Mads forets, 
it is easily tinguish i eC 
pods, two feet or more in Leogeh”” The wood is 
never large, is of = brownish yellow colour; very 
hard, and ood if ripe; rather olose-grained; takes 
good polish, and is used in turnery and in eabinet- 
making. affords an oil, obtained by a 
simple process of reverse distillation, and raid to 
be of great efficacy in cutaneous affections —Drs. 
Rozh., Wight, M'Cletlanit, Hooker, Mason, Stew 














Sm. 











Clg, Riddell, Gibson: Cysts, Beddoms, Macdonald, 
BIGOTI. Gus. In Baroach, vil is, 
undivided. 

BIHL  Hixp. Seeds of Cydonia _valgaris ; 


quince seed, from Bihi, the quince, There is n 
“tural” or bitter, and “shirin” or sweet, quince ; 
also a sweetment made with quince seeds. 
BIHISHTi, Hinp., or Saka, ARap., a water- 
carrier who conveys it in a skin over his back. 
The word seams to be derived from Bihisht, the 
paradise or heaven of the Mahomedans. 
BIH RECHNI, Hixp. Euphorbia dracun- 
culoides. Te 
BIHU, a somewhat sensttal dauce by the Miri 
gitls, It resembles the Naga movement, On 
@ year, the unmarri Ie of the village live 
together in a large building, and at the close the 
couples who suit each other pair off and marry. 
BIMULL, the inner beck of Gronia opposii- 
folia, employed in the Himalaya for making ropes, 
BIJ, also Binj, Hix. Seed, say sced, henoe 
Bijwar, seed-carn. Bij band is the Sida, eordifolin 
‘and Rumex acatua; Kemul bij, Nymphaea alba ; 
Sukke-ki-bij, Cannabis sativa ; Bij-gai, Louicara 
inquelocaiacis. Bij-gah, & soarccrow. 
‘WBA GANITA and the Lilawate are the best 
‘Hindu books on algelira and arithmetic, by Bhas- 
kara Acharya. £ 
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BIJAI. 


BIJAT, Hip. A bull liberated by the Hindus 
of areligions ceremonial. hotaarg. 
IJALA, surnamed Silpagiri, king of Kalyan * 

ip the eatly'part of the Leh omtury. He was 
Jaina, and was ssmasinated by three of the Vri 
Baiva’ sect, at the instigation of bis minister 





BIJAPUR, formerly the capital of the Adal their 


Shahi dynasty, which ruled there from A. 1501 
fo AD. 1660. “Yusuf Khan, a son of Murad 1. of 
Anatolia, waa purchased, in 1499, at Ahmadabad, 1 
for the Bijapur Body Gaard. But in 1501 be 
assumed independence, under the title of Adat 
Shah, ‘The territories over which this dynasty 
raled varied considerably in extent, as the Nizam 
Shahi of Ahmadnaggur, the Babmani kings of 
Beder, the Mabrattas, and Debli family pressed 
‘on them. The sucecssive sovereigns were— 











Yuruf Khan, styled Yuruf Adal Shah, . 4.0, 1501 
Ismail Adal Shahn, -  .) sy 1810 
‘Malloo Adal Shah, + on 134 
A 1585, 
{1587 

iD 

1625 

‘Ali Adal Shab 11, are 3 1660 
Bikendar Ada Shah, 2 2). 167 
‘The tombs of this family at Gogi and Bijapur 
are domes on basements, pur was taken by 
‘Aurangzeb a.. 1686, and is now in only 
‘ocenpied by 12,998 inhabitants. Its splendid 


mosques, mawsoleums, and palaces, although fall- 
ing into decay, are amongst the grandest archi- 
tectural worke in India, The more conspicuous 
structures are the tomb of Ibrahim, the Mebtar 
Mahal, the Jams Masjid, the tomb of Mubsm- 
mad Adal Shab. A great brass gun is stil! on the 
ramparts of this city, said to have been cast on 
the 13th December 1585 at Abi » by a 
juropean, whom tradition style Rumi Khan. 
Té weighs 41 tons, Bijapur fell to Aurangzeb after 
aeiege. Although they had an inner fort much 
than the outer works, the garrison were 
#0 much in want of provisions, that ‘were 
compelled to surrender about the 16th ber 
1686. Shirzi Khan concluded the terms through 
Ghazi-nd-Din, to whom the emperor, agreesbl: 
tooustom, when he received guch proposals through 
any of his officers, was pleased to assign the nominal 
honour of the conquest. Bijapur thenceforth 
‘ceased to be a capital, and was soon after deserted. 
‘The ruins occupy a space of about thirty tnites in 
circumference, and are exceedingly graud. The, 
great Mabomedan historian Ferishta is supposed to 
have died here, during a pestilence thatawept away 
a multitude of the people, but this is uncertain. 
‘A Buddhist or Jaina temple, under ground, the 
several beautiful mosques and mansolea, and the | 
huge gun on the ramparts, into which a fall-growo. 
man can creep, all merit attention. — Briggs’ Nizam. , 
BIJAR. Hixp, Stiff clay soil, lying low, 
chiefly sown with rice only; occasionally with 
grain also. Bija Sal, also Bijs Sar, Einp., Ptero- 


‘carpus marsupium. 
BIJARA SALA. Saysx. Marking aut. 
BIJAYANAGAR, also written Vijianagar, said 

to be properly Vidia-nagar, or the town of 

learning, was founded, according to one account, 

‘by two fugitives from Telingana ; ing to 


Fuinsep, Sn 1908, by Bilt Doo of Kanata, who 
eaisted Mahomed Toghalak, and founded Vijia~ 












BIKANIR. 
nagar. In 2847, Krishna Rei roled there; in 
1425, Deva Rai; in 1478, Siva Rai. The sovereigns 





claimed to be of the Yadu race. Towards the 
16th century it was the capital of a great Hindu 
power, which ruled over the Hindu chiefa to the 
south and south-east of the territories of the Adal 
Shshi, Nizam Shahi, and Kutub Shahi, kings of 
ir Dekben ; and what is now called the 
Districts of British India formed the chief part of 
their dominion. Their capital was successively at 


1 Bijanagar_on the Tambudra, at Pennaconda, 


The rajas long maintained their 
place among the powers of the Dekban, but in 
‘A.D. 1565 four Mabomedan rulers formed a league 
‘against Ram Raj, and a great battle took place 
(A.D. 26th January 1565, 4K. 20 Jamad? us Sani 
972) near Talli-cotta, on the Kistna, at which 
the venerable raje, then 70 years of age, was taken 
prisoner, and put to death in cold blood. Hix 
ammiy timbered 70,000 horse, 90,000 foot, 2000 
el ta, and 1000 heavy canon. Writing to- 
wards the middle of the 19th century, Elphin- 
stone says his head was kept till lately at Bijapur 
as atrophy. This battle destroyed the monarchy 
of Vijianagar, but added little to the territories 
of the victors, their mutual jeslousies preventing 
them extending their frontiers, and the country 
fell into the bands of petty chiefs or insurgent 
officers of the old government, since known to 
the Britah as zamindare or poligare. ‘The brother 
of the raja removed his residence further east, 
and finally settled at Chandragiri, 70 miles X.W. 
of Madras, at which last place his descendant 
first granted a settlement to the English in a-v, 
1640. The ruine of Bijanagar are now koown an 
those of Humpi, and those at Chi inl are 
extevsive and remarkable.—Elphinstone, p. 416. 

BIJION. Burs. In Amherst, a timber used 
for house posts, rafters. It is a heavy, compact, 
grey, close-grained wood.—Captain Dance, 

BiINOUK or Bijnaur, a town which given ite 
name to a district in the N,W. Provinces of India. 
‘The town is in Int. 29° 22’ 86” N., and long. 78° 
10’ $2" E., with = population of 12,865 souls, 
‘The district hes an ares of 1902 square tiles, and 
a population of 737,168 wouls, OF these, 248,456 
were Mahomedans, 

BIJOLI. The rao of Bijoli is one of the sixteen 
superior nobles of the rana of Mewar's court. He 
isa Pramara of the ancient stock of Dhar. There 
in nn ancient inscription at Bijoli, See Lat, 

BIJUCO, a fibre exhibited from Manilla in the 
Exhibition of 1851. Its eource was not known. 

BIJUK. Beno. Citrus mediea, citron, 

BIKANIR, long. 73° 22' E., lat. 27° 56' N., is the 
chief town of & sovereignty, chiefly in the great 
Indian desert, which has an area of 17,676 equare 
miles, The population was estimated by Tod in 
the beginning of the 19th century at about $39,000, 
and the revenue at about six lakbs of rupees. In 
1874, Major Powlett estimated the ion at 
300,000. " The ruling family are of the Hahtor tribe 
of Rajputa, who have held sway there since 1439, 
Bikanir maintains a force of 2100 cavalry, and 
about 1000 infantry and 30 guns. Bikanir was 

iginaily inhabited by various small tribes of Jate 

‘others, the quarrels among whom led to the 
conquest of the Country in 1258 by Bike Singh, a 
ton of roja Jodh Singh of Jodhpur. After con- 
iidatis ie power, he conqu: Bagore from 
the Bhatico ‘of Jeyaulmir. and founded the city 
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BIKAS. 


of Bikanir; he died in .p. 1505. Rai Singh, the 
fourth in descent from Bika Singh, succeeded to 

ywer in 1573, and in his time the connection of 
Bikanir with the Dehli emperors began. Rai Singh 
‘became a leader of horse in Akbar's service, and 





received a grant of 52 as, including 
Hansi and Hissar. The earliest treaty with the 
British Government was in 1801. Sirdar Singh 


succeeded to power in 1852. He did good serviee 
during the mutinies, both by sheltering Ex 

fugitives, and by co-operating against the 

in the districts of Hansi and Hisar. He received 
a salute of 17 guns and the right of adoption. 
The Oswal and the Mahesri Rajputs form the 
chief part of the popolation; the Sewak are ser- 
vants of the temples. On the side of the tank 
where the dead are burned are the cenotapbs of 
twelve chiefs, The wells at the city are 300 fect 
seep, The territory was once populous and 
wealthy ; but the plundering Becdawat bands, 
with the Sabrai, the Khasa, and Rajur robbera in 
‘the more western desert, so destroyed the kingdom, 
that while formerly there were 2700 towns and 
villages in Coloael Tod's time, not one-half of 
these remained. Three-fourths of the population 
are theaboriginal Jit, the rest are their conquerors, 
the descendants ‘of Bika, including ‘Sarsote 
(Saraswati) Brabmans, Charans, Bards, and a few 


of the servile classea. A list is given of 87 fiefs, Chi 


the chieftains, retainers of Rikanir, holding 43,572 
foot and 5402 horse—Tod's Rajasthan, i p. 240, 
ii, p. 98; Prinsep's Anti ign, p. 3595 Aitcheson's 
Treaties, iv. p. 147 ; Hlphinstoue’s Caudul, p. 10. 

BIKAS.” Linxp. ’ A grase of N. India, growiog 
in low ground, with stem and leaves larger than 
the Dob grass. 

BIKH, Bikhma, Bikya, Bish, Vish, Visha, and 
Ati visba, Hw.,'are names of a powerful vege- 
table poison, Dr. Wallich refers the plant to the 
Aconitum ferox ; it seems, however, to be the roots 
of several aconites, for Dr. Hooker, in one part of 
his journal, mentions that he met with A. palma- 
tum, which yielda one of the celebrated Bikh 

isons. All the Sikkim kinds are called gions. 

yy the Lepeba and Bhotia, who do not distin- 
guish them. The A. napellus, he saya, is abun- 
dant in the north-weet Himalaya, and is perhaps 
as virulent a Bikh as any species. At another 
placo he mentious that magnificent gentians grow in 
the Lachoong valley, also Senecio, Corydalis, and 
the Aconitum luridum, a new species, whose root 
ia said to beas viralent as A. ferox and A. napellua. 
‘The result, however, of Drs. Thomson and Hooker's 
examination of the Himalayan aconites (of which 
there are seven species), is that the one generally 
known as A. ferox, and which supplies a great 
deal of the celebrated poison, is the common A. 
napellos of Europe.” Bikhnoture is aloo a name 
for A. ferox.—Wall.; Hooker's Jour. i. p. 168, 
and ii. p. 108; Engl. Cyc. p. 455. See Aconitam. 

‘nek. 








‘Ten, - Gardenia latifolia. 

distros of Beng3i, equal to. Naga na a oat of 
istrict of en to ‘a8 8 seat 
leaming ; for taveral hundred years, from the 
time of Vikramaditya until taken by the Maho- 
medans, it wag 2 seat of government under the 
Hindu rulers of Bengal. There is a mound near ; 





BILLAIN-LENA. 


BIKWAN and Bhangaria sre branches of the 
Gaur tage. 


BILA, » Negro race occupying the southern 
Bt ‘the Malay Penineula, along with the 
inthe provinces of Quedab, Perak, 
, and Tringant, 
BILADURI, or AI Biladuri, author of the 
pools Ypiab uf Bolden, or the Conquest of Sind, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, Spain; and 
the Kitab-ul-Baldan, a cosmographic work. His 
name was Abmad bin Yahya bin Jahir, surnamed 
also Abu Jafar and Abu Han, He lived at 
Baghdad, and died a.p, 892-3, Ai. 279. He was 
called Biladuri, from being addicted to the use of 
an intoxicating electuary made with the Malacca 
dean of the Anacardium occidentale. 
BILAI KAND, Huvp. Pueraria tuberosa. 
BILASPUR of the Centrat'Provinces forms 
the northern section of that tract of count 
which is usually known as. the Chhattisgarh 
plateau, Itissituated between Jat. 21° 45' and 28° 
10° N., and long. 81° 80" and 83 15' E. It was 
long held by the Hai-hya Bensi Rajputs, but was 
overrun by the Mabratias early in the eighteenth 
century. The distriet contamed « population 
of 716,898 in 1872, amongst whom the chief 








divisions are :—~ 
Iat1Gnants, 598,208. Banya, + 4,878 
\amar, . 164,888 Other Hindns, | 138,883 
Pani, 72,972 Aiahomedans, | 9042 
Ahir or Rant, 06,574 Priok Kice 173,194, 
31,672 Gond, + 139, 
9,843. Kanwar, 486 
25,145 Bhumnia. | 2,264 
17,107 Binjwar, 7,008 
Tes 11,002 Dhanwar, 2 8988 
Rajput, . 10.702 Other non-Hindus, 9,838 


RILATEE or Bilati, Brxo. An alteration of 
the Persian word Viiliyiti, meaning foreign, exotic. 


Rilati Ananas, Foureroya cantala, 
»» Amma, Spondias dulcis 
‘Aloo, potato, Solanum tuberosum. 
‘Amlee, Garcinia pictoria, 
Pita-ailli, common parsley. : 
Bagoon, tomato or love-upple. 
MMehndee, myrtle, Myrtas communis, 


BILAURI. Hsp, Polygonum bistorta, 

BILBA, a nomade tribe in Lahijan in Persian 
Azarbijan, who roam about the frontiers of Persia 
and Turkey. They are the most predatory, tur- 
buleot, and treseberous of ali the border tribes 
of Kurdistan, and have been ruthlessly hunted 
down by other tribes. ‘They number about 5000 
families, in three divisions,—Piran, Mengur, and 


Marnish. 

BILDI, Hixp. Pharbitis nil, 

BILIGIRI RANGAN, 2 range of hills in the 
eat of the Yelendur Jaghir in Mysore. The only 
inbabitanta are the wild Soligar. 

BILIMBL Matax. Averrhos bilimbi, and A, 


carambola. 
‘BILIN, Hix, Feronia elephantum, 
BILITSHI, “Hn, ibes nubleola, gli. 
is, and R. glossuleria; currant and gooseberry. 
SURILRHARIA. Hinp, ‘A tribe of Rejpats of the 
i stock, 60 named from Bilkhar 
in Oudh.— Wilron’s Glors, 
BILLA GANNERU. Tr. Vinca roses. 
BILLA ILEL Caw, Gerbillus Indicus. 
BILLAIN-LENA, Hmm, A dey custom 
woman 
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BILLA JUVVI. 


aweeps her open hands along the outline of the 
body of ‘another Person from the end down: 
ward: en presses the er fingers 

Ber own temples ‘Tho ceremony is "Bonded to 
represent tha the performer takes on herself all 
the evils that may befall the other. 

BILLA JUVVI, Erra Jnvvi, and Nandircka. 
Tex. Ficus nitida, Thun, 
this to be the same as F, Benj 

BILLAPA. Tex, Trichilostylis glo 

BILLA SOORGUM, a town in the Caddie. 
tricta of India, where there are caves containing 
cssoous breccia and deposits, described by Lieut. 
NGIELAWAR, Cax. A wood of Mf It 

Ax. A wood o} 
has grout toughness er elasticity, makes baadsome 





BINDU-SAROVARA. 


29. and lat. 17°59'N. Te hasan open rondatond 
‘with @ emall river, It is 15 miles N. of Visagn- 
patam, ou tho easton side of tho Peninnule of 
Hlandered by Pie veins er 
¢ Mabrattas in 
BIMRA of Chenab, Vitex negundo, 
BEN. Burst A tree; Cannabis antiva, 
BINA or Vina Hn. A lyre; also Andro- 
gon muricstim. In Bengal, Avicennia tomnen- 
jin Borneo, Anitiatia toxicaria, 
SORINAULA. Seed of the cotton plant. Biuaher, 
‘Hmnp., cottou-gatherer. 
BINAURIA. Hxxp. A plant of N. Indin, 
given as fodder to horned eattle, 
BIN BHANTA. Sansk. Solanum melongona, 
BIN-BHINSA. Hixp. The jungle sheep or 








furniture rvsembling walnut, and is much used for ‘ four-borned antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis. 


the framework oftartinges, fr feloes and spokes * 
Ot MIELAWAR, a race in Canam engaged in col- 
Id: 


Jecting palm 

BIPLICUL, a mall untural lake near Segoor 
on the Neilgherries, 5700 fect above the sca. 

BILLI LOTAN. Saxs, Valerian ; also a species 
of Melizea or Nepeta ruderalis, ‘The words mean 
cat-rolling, from the cireumstance that cats roll 
amongat theav plants. 

BILLU KARRA, also Billuda chottu, Tot. 
Satin wood, Chloroxjlon Nwietenia, D.C. Karma in 

Telugea menus wood. Cheitn, a tree 

BEL-LUTA,  Hexe. Pogosternon _pilectran- 
thoides.  Bil-nalita, Conchorus fascicularis. 

BILODAR or Biddoja. Hrs. Falconeria 


int pan. Bene. Lochennia corchorifolia. 





BINDA. Trt. Abelmoschus esculentus. 

BINDA, Chaing or Chain, fishermen, boatmen, 
and general labourers. 

BINDAHARA, at 2 native Malay court, the 
treasurer, 

BINDAK, also Findak, Hxvp. Corylus avellann, 
hava nut. 

BINDAL. Hivn. Momordica echinata, 

BINDH MADHU, a great temple ab le at Benaren 
described by Tavernier 1680, bub 
emperor Aurangzeb. It was in the form Sfomat 3 Be 
Andrew's cross. 

INDIYACHAY, hills, in Bundelkhand, com- 
mencing near Seundah, long, 26° 14’ B., lat. 78° 50! 
N.5 proceeds S,W. to Narwar, 25° 39', 77° 52"; SE. 

-E. to Ajegath, 24° 58", 80° 20', and 
Kullinjar ip the sane vicinity ; and E. to 0 Bargbas, 





20° 10’, 81° 86’. None are more than 2000 
BIL-RAL. Bexe. Sinapia patens. the average between the Tura and Kuttra passes, 
SILC, Burmese Buddhist myiin, the ‘equi boat 520 feet. ‘The Tons falls over the brow 
Jonta of iho Hindu Rakabasa, Toy are generally, a cagcade of 200 fect; Bilohi, 898 fect; and Bont, 
however, described aa engayed in some lumorous 400 feet. 
ischief.—Y'ule’s Embassy, p. 27. SINDLIGAR, Hinsn. Maker of tinal oma- 





BILU. Mant. Waste lond, or uncultivated 
land, viz, the Gaothnn or village site; Geora, 
free ground ; tho cnitle stand” 
ing-place; Hwabamu, graas land. 

'BILVA or Bilvama, Saxsx. Aigle marmelos. 
It ig sacred to Mahadeva ; 
chaplet cof its flowers, and ‘they are not offered 
in sacrifice to any other deity. If a pious salva 
Hindu should sce any of ita tlowers fallen on the 
ground, he would remove them revereatly to a 


temple. 

TILVA-TITHA. Gax. Feronia clephantum, 

BIMA, one of three races spoaking distinct 
languages current in the island of Sumbawa, 
‘heir alphabet, onec distinct, haa been displaced 
by that of the Uelobes. See India. 

BIMAK KABULI. Hip, Myrsino Africana, 

BIMB or Vimba. Saxax. Bryonia grandis. 

BIMB of Abyssinia, Bruce thought that this 
might be the insect which is alluded to in 
Scripture as the plague of fice. See Tsal-tal ; 


BIMBA, 8 rice who orks. ES ray 
mountains of, and along with, the Kukha. 

were ander Sikh rile ls bat ars ile Melos ¥ ea 
BASARA, ki BBC. 

reigned 52 years- Ho was firet of the house of 

Bhattya, and was murdered by hia successor,—this 

dynasty, from 5.¢. 578 to 3.c. 447, in succession 
cides. See Bhattya; Vinduears, 

B -ATAM, a seaport town, in long. 83 








mn OTNDRABAN or ‘Vrindawan, signifying a grove 
of Tulsi trees, is a holy Hindu town situated 
on the right bank of the river Jumna. Tho 
circumstance which imparts most to its sacred 
character, is ite having been the site of the early 
revela of Krishna. the Apollo of the pane, 
Muttra having been his birthplace. Man: 
Hindu Anacreon courts the mmuses with ya 
dedicated to this youth, prominent in Hinda 
mythology, and minstrels and maids join in soft 
strains to his praise. Bindraban is now noted for 
the manufacture of pretty toys, made of a cbmposi- 
tion that may be mistaken for minoral. In 
the vendors pass them off as such, and, to enhance 
their value, declare that they are brought from 
Jezgors ‘where articles of this description, and 
especially, receive a fine finish. The 
Valabbackares sect of the vaishnava Hindu have 
many bundreds of their temples at Mathura and 
Bindraban, At Benares and }, the annoal 
dances, ‘constituting the Ras Yatra, in commemora- 
and the sixteen Gopi, are per- 
formed with much display Tour ae India by 
French, 214. See Baa Yatra; Budra Sampradayi. 
BINDU, a perfect jogi, and teacher of yogu 


BINDUNI, « small tribe amongst the Bakti- 
tiari, who are believed by the latter to be 


BINDU-SAROVARA, a Inke from which t 





BINEPATTA. 


Ganges iames, also called Lake Mancaravara. It 
is fabled to be formed by dropa of water falling 
from Mahadeve’s hair. 

BINEPATTA, in Coorg, a race of Malabar who 
personate demons at festivals, 

BINGHAR BIJ. Hinp. Asphodclus fistulosus. 

BINGU, Paxs. Celtis Caucasi 

BINJAL Matay. Mangifera omsia, Jack. 

BINJI DOAR, a tract of country in the N.E. 
frontier of Indis, towards Bhutan, in long. 91° E, 





‘The language spoken thence to the Kuriapera Doar, 
jn long. 92° E., is a dislect of the But or Tibet. 
It is occupied by the Changlo race, a word which 
means black, Seo Bhutan, 


BIN-JOGI, a pipe uscd by snake-charmers. 
BINJWAR, o tribe who speak a dialect of 
Hindi, and generally observe Hindu customs, but 
the nianea of their orefathers appear 10. be thelr 
chief worship; they live in n very wild state, 
subsisting principally by hunting. ‘The Byga of 
the Mundla district are nearly connected with 
them.—Datton, Ethnol. 148. 
BIN-KUK. Arab. Armeniaca vulgaris, Zam. 
BINLANG are wtones worshipped as emblems 
of Siva, ‘They are formed at Nubeswur, in the 
Nerbadda, where 0 whirlpool occurs, and rounds 
and polishes fallen stones inty the form of o 
lingam, See Hindu; Siva, 
INNA. Hunp. Vitex negundo. 
BIN NELLI. StxcH. Phyllantbus urinnria, 
BINNUGE, according to Thauberg, ia the 
name given by thy Singhalese to a species of 
Ipooncuanha. ‘There are two kinds, one called 
Elle Binnuge; the other, which is red, ie called 
Rat Bimnuge. The red is reported to be the 
better, Both are species of Periploca, both ereep 
or twine round the bushes which grow on the 
sandy downs —Thunterg's Tre. iv. p. 186. 
BINSIN. “Hixp. Myrsino Africans, 
BINT. “Anay. /A daughter, a girl In Ej 
every woman expects to be addressed as ' O lady, 
*0 fomale pilgeiny! +O bride, or ‘Ya bint!” (0 
in Arabin you may say, ‘¥’al mara!” 
(O woman); but if you attempt it near the Nile, 
the anmwer of the oflendd fait one will be, * Mey 
Allah cut out thy heart!’ or, ‘The women, please 
‘Allah, in thine eye!’ And if you want a violent 
sqnsrel, +Y'al agua!" (O old ma), 
drawlingly,—* Y’al ago-o-ooz,’—is aure to satisfy 
you. Iu India, ‘Homa’ (O' mother) is a usual 
tnd accoptable exclamution; and Amma, or the 
Ma-Sahiba or ady mother, are terms which the 
highest in the land would accept. On the plains 
of Torrento, it was always customary, when 
speaking tow peasant girl, to call her ‘ Bells £6’ 
(Beautiful woman), whilet the worst of insalts 
waa *Vecchiarella.’ So the Spanish calesero, 
under the inost trying ciroumstances, calla his 
bale Vieja, ravigjs” (OS woman,’ very old 
wowan),—Lurton's Mecea, i. p. 121. 
BINTANGOR, a wood of the 
in great abundanco around Singapore. 
in ship-building, serving for 
Spars ota, and ig exported in © 
the Manritius, California, etc. For masts and 
Hirde tho wood preferred is the red bintangor of 
umatea, Ié isa apecies of Uvaria or 
Which, in all the maritime ports of India, has 
gbtained the name of poona or pubn, from the 
Malayan word signifying tree in general ; aa pul 
‘upan, the poison tree, puhn kaya, s timber tree, 


BINUA, 


ete, the source of the commercial term for the 
[Poona oF peon spare.—Ech. of 1851. 
‘BINTENNE, a town ta Caplan where hot 
springs occur. See Hot Springs. 
,U, a river of Borneo, on the banks of 
which the Kyans dwell. See Kyans. 
BINTUNGAN wood of Java is employed in 
the same manner as Wadang, but grows to & 
larger sie; the colour of the wood and bark is 


BINUA. The Jakup, Orang Bukit, Rayet Utau, 
Sekai, Halas, Belandas, Beeisik, and Akkyo are re. 
by Newbold (ii, 382) merely as divisions of 
rang Binua, people of the country. Malays term 
them Orang Ulan; mon of theforest; Orang Darat 
Liar, wild menof the interior; and Orang-ulu, people 
of the upper part of the river, etc.,—epithets which 
they consider offensive. The Binida people occupy 
the rivere Jokore (the Lingiu and the Sayang), 
Binut Pontian, Batu, Pabator, Rio, Formosa (the 
Simpang, Kiri, Pau,and Simrong, with their nume- 
rous affluents), and Iudau (the Anak Indau, Sim- 
rong,end Made), with the country watered by them, 
and by meuns of these rivers a constant communi- 
cation ix maintained between the fumilies of the 
Binua on the two sides of the Peninsula, ‘Tho 
Voundary between Pabang anc Johore interwoots 
the comutry of the Binua, the whole of the Anak 
Tndau, and the lower part of the Simrong being in 
Pabapg, and ali the other rivers, including the 
Made, Oa, which they are found, appertaining 10 
Johore. The authority of the Bindabara and the 
Tamunggong is little more than nominal. The Binus 
are divided into tribes, each under an elder, termed 
the Batin. ‘The Jakun are extremely proud, and 
will not sabmit, for any length of time, to servile 
offices or to much control. The Binua or Sakai 
any of Pera appeart to resemble, in ite 
honetic character, the ruder dinlects’ of the 
jurman group. ‘This charactor is intermediate 
between that of the Simang on the ono aide, and 
that of the ruder Sumatran, Jovan, and ‘Bor- 
neon, on the other. Tho Johor Binua is more 
gattural, aspirate, and harsh, remarkably Broad 
and slow. 

In the Binua, the check-bones aro broad in all 
directions, and’ prominent, giving to the face, 
below the base of the forehead, a marked lateral 
development beyond it, or to’ the forehead an 
appearance of being compressed. The lower jaw 
ix massive, spreads out and does not rise rapidly, 
‘thus producing ap obtuse chin, and the anterior 
illury projection considerable. 

The lofty Gunong Bermun, nearly 100 miles to 
the north of the Lulumat group, with the moun 
tains which ad; it, may be considered the central 
highlands of mauy tribes. In the ravines and 
valleys of Gunong Bermun, two of the largest 
rivers of the Peninsula, the Pabang and the Muar, 
with their numerous upper tributaries, have their 
source. The Simujong, which unites with tbe 

ingi, also rieca there. 


of these rivers, and many of 
theis feadeen de ocoupiod by five tribes, differing 








somewhat in'civiliastion and language. "The Udai 
(who to be the same people who are known 
to the Binua of Jobore under the name of 


Pago) are found on some of the tributaries of ‘he 
Muar, as the Segamet, Palungun, and Kapi, and 
in the vicinity of Gunong Ledang: ‘This tao bas 
lem approximated to Malayan habita than tho 


BIOPHYTUM SENSITIVUM. 


others. The Jokwn partially frequent the same, Hindu unitarian sect, who are chi 


territory, the lower part of Palungan, Gappam. 
tte, and! extend northwards ond norh-westwards 
within the British boundaries. 

‘Many of the Mintira around Gunong Bermun 
wear the bark of the tirap, the meu using the 
chawat, and the women a ‘piece of rade cloth, 
formed’ by simply beating the bark, which they 
‘wrap round their persons, and which, like the 
sarong of the Johore women, reaches only from 
the waist to the knees. The Udsi women wear 
the chawat like the men. The Bermun tribes 
Telieve in Pirman as a being who made the world. 
He dwells above the sky. Fach tree has a jin, 
and the Jin Bhumi haunta the rivers and moun- 
tains, causes sickness and death, There is no 
religious worship, but recourse is had in sickness 
ton Poyang, wlio combines the functions of priest, 
physician, and sorcerer, ‘The Poyang and Pawang 
‘of the Bermun tribes, the Poyang of the Binua, 
the Batta, the Dyak, and Dato, and the Si Basso 
of the Batta, are all the shaman, priest, wazir, 
physician, indifferent shapes.—Journal’ Indian 
‘Aschipelago, 1847; Newbold, British Settlements, 


it Bi 392. 

(OPHYTUM SENSITIVUM. D.C. Syn. 
Oxalis sensitive. A plant of the Moluccas and of 
both the Peninsutas of India.—Kozb.; Voigt. 

BIR or Vir, ® man, the Latin vir. Birbani 
in the term amongst ‘the Jat for a man's own 
wife; & femme cottverte. Birbhinn, said to mene 
the land of heroes, 

IR, a town on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
in the pashalik of Orfa, with 1700 houses. Cara~ 
vans and travellers from Aleppo to Orfa, Darkokr, 

dad, and Persia, eross the river here. 

IR or Ber. Anap. A cistern to hold rain- 
water, Jncob's well, Bir Yakub, or Bir-us-Sama- 
Bah, i 9 feet broad, and more than 70 feet, 

Jn 1855 it still had & stone over its mouth, as in 
Jokn iv. 

BIE, a village in the Kangra district of tho 
Panjsb, with Yaluable magnetic iron ore, from 
‘which iron is manufactured. 

BIRA or Beri. Hixn. Small pieces of areca 
nut, spice, catechn, and sometimes a little quick- 
lime, rolled up in a lenf of the piper betel. It is 
‘cased na a masticatory, an aromatic, astri 
and alkalescent condiment. It is presented to 
visitors on their leaving.— IV. 

BIRA. Tet. Fleodendron Roxburghii 

BIRA. Hinv, Zizyphus nummutaris. 

BIRA KAYA. Trt. Laffa fostida, I, 

BIRAMDANDI. Hixp. Microlonchus divari- 


cata. 

BIRBA, Hinp. Terminalia bellerica. 

BIRBAL. Raja Birbal, a general of the emperor 
Akbar, who placed sont iets ins 
in an expedition against the fai Afghan, and 
was killed in the destruction of the army in 
Janvary 1586. His companionable qualities en- 
eared him to the emperor, but he was a man of 
solid merit, and of yery lively conversation, and 
many of bia witty sayings are still current in 
India. A small but richly-ornamented house is 
pointed out to have been the residence of Birbai 
in Futtehpur Sicri—Tr. Hind. ii. p. 9; Elphin- 
atone, p. 455. 

BIRBAT. Sansx, Coral. 

BIRBAT. Sayak. Areca nut, with spices. 

BIRBEAN, the founder of the Sad’h or Sad"hu, 






and A, 





t, stone veing, are the 


ice in him. He failed and 


BIRD FEATHERS. 


in the 
upper of the doab from bad to 
belona Deh In 1868 there were 9928 in Oudh. 

ing to Mr. Trant, the sect origiated about 
s.r. 1658, with @ person named Birbhan, an in- 
habitant of Brijhasir, near Narnal, in the province 
of Dehli, He is said to baye bean taught by 
Udaya Das, or Uda-ka-Das (the servant of the 
one God), who was also known as the Malik-ka- 
Hukm, command of the Creator, meaning the 

ified word of God. Birbhan has also been 
said to be a disciple of Jogi Das. 

‘The essence of the Sad‘h doctrines ig embodied 
in the Adi-Upa-des, a tract with twelve command- 

1) to acknowledge one God; (2) to be 
modest and humble; (3) not to lie; (4) nor 
malign ; (5) nor steal’; (6) nor kill; (7) nor beg; 
(8) nor covet; (9) to avoid narcotics; (10) 
monogamic ; (11) wear white clothes; and (12) 
make no marks on their bodies, Their doctrines 
are evidently derived from the unitarianism of 
Kabir, Nanak, and similar writers, with a slight 
graft ‘from the principles of the Hebrew code. 
‘They have no temples, Birbhan preached a really 
pure and excellent ethical code, making trath, 
temperance, and mercy the cardinal virtues, but 
retaining many of the doctrines of Hinduism, such 
ag that of Mukti, which is the tenet considering 
the ultimate object of ail devotion to be liberation 
from life on earth—I, Wile. p. 363; Cth 
Censure, 1868. 

BIRBHUM, a district in the Bengal Presidency, 
between Jat. 23° 33' and 24° 9' N., and long. 87" 
74 and 88° 4’ 15" E., with an area of 1344 square 
miles, and in 1872 a population of 696,943, Its 
name is said to mean the land of heroes, but the 
Santal Parganas are on the north, and in their 
tongue Vir means rae. The aboriginal races, 
i, Chamar, Muchi, Dom, Bauri, number 
197,423. ts former chief town is Nagar or Kaj- 
nagar, now in decay, Near Deoghur or Byjnath 
is a small town in the zillah of 
for its temples, visited ever 

ilgrims from the North-\Weat Provinees of India, 
t is situated in the great table-land which cxtends 
from near Bardwan to Dunwa Ghat in Bebar. 
Granite, syenite, and gneiss, traversed by green- 
iling rocks; copper, 


irbhurn, famous 
year by thousands of 


ead, and iron ores. ‘The vein of copper at the 
surface runs east and west ares bee the form 
of green carbonate. Veins of lead ore, in the 
state of galena or sulphuret, traverse the principal 
vein at right angles. The nearest coal is forty 





miles off. 
KIRCH TREE. Betula, sp. 
‘Tag-pn, . . . . Baor. | B’burjia, Gn, Sanax. 
Birch trees are found in the N.W. Himalaya, 
Japan. The birch, tagpa, of the Chenab 
river is usually a orooked'and stunted tree, but 
sometimes exceeds one foot in diameter. The 
anual bridges over the mountain torrents are made 
of birch twigs The thin white bark of the Betula 
‘Dbojputra occura in sheets or pieces, which oan be 
off. Itisused to make umbrellas, and for 
‘writing on in lieu of paper. A speciea of birch 
of China, the Hwa-muh (bark, Hwa-mub-pi), is 








‘used in the saddler, shoemaker, ottler, and. 
makers trades. See Betula. 
BIRD CHERRY. Ci species. 


eresus, . 
BIRD-EYE PEPPER, Capsicum baceatam. 
BIRD FEATHERS, from the cranea and king- 
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BIRD FISH. 


fishers, form considerable article of trade in; 
Souther Adin. The feuthers of a large green 
Kingfisher aro exported from Medras to Singapore, 
ed by the Malays, Javanese, aod Chinese, 
‘They sell there at 200 per cent. profit. 

BIRD FISH, Hemitamphus argentous. 

BIRD ISLAND, called by the Malays Polo 
Manok, lies midway between Ceram and the Ser- 
watty group, in the Eastern Archipelago. Tt is a 
high solitery mountain with a troncated conc, 
inbabited by myriads of birds, and natives resort ' 
to the island to collect the eggs. Sulphur also 
occurs on the island.—Iorsburgh. Sec 


BIRD NESTS. 


The edible birds’ nests of Southern and Eastern 
Asia are perhaps obtained from more then one 
species of swallow, but one of them seems to be 
the Collocalia nidifica, C, brevirostris, M‘Clelland, 
of Java, and other islands of the Eastern Arebi- 
pelago, the Assam hills, the Sikkim Himalaya, 
Neligherrie, Wyuad, Ceylon, the westora cont of 
India, at Pigeon Island S. of Honore, the Vin- 
gorla rocks, and at Sacrifice Rock, 20 miles 8, of 
Telli . Dr. Jerdon says that the best new 
ure from the Collocalia linchi (C. fuciphaga), which 
builds in the Nicobar Islands, and ong ‘the east 
| coast of the Bay of Bengal trom Arakan south- 





BIRD, JAMES, of the Bombay Medical Service, | wards to Java; but several other species of 


in which he rose to be a Member of the Medica 


Board. He wrote an Analysis of the Mura 





occur in tho islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, as far as New Guinea, one in the 


-Ahmadl, a history of Gujerat, in Lond. As. Trans. Mauritius, snd ono in the islands of the Pacific. 
1883, i. p. 117; Biographical Sketch of Capt. The nests are collected all over the Malay and 
MNurdo, ibid. 128; Memoir on the Coantcy from Philippine Archipelagos, on the Malabar coast 
Poona to Kittoor, ibid. ii, p. 65; Account of the and the Tenasserm provinces, wherever there are 
Ruined City of Bijapur, Hom. As. Trans. i. p. 367; caves to afford the birds shelter and protection, 
Translation of Catic Inscriptions from Southern The caves are most frequent in the limestone 
Arabia, ibid, 239; Translation of Inscriptions at formation, but Java and Borneo seem to be the 
Burra ‘and Bajab, ibid, 438; Introductory Notice birds’ chief resort. The celebrated caves of 
to the History of Sind, ibid. 402; Biographical Karang-bolong {hallow-rocka) are situated in the 
Notice of Arabic and Persian Library at Cutch province of Baglen in Java, and on the shore of 
Bhooj, ibid. ; On Bactrian, Hindu, and Roman the southern een. The entrance is at the pea 
Coing ‘in the’ Bombay Collection, ibid. 293; Ac- level, and at the foot of limestone rocks several 
count of Temple of Somnath, from the Persian, bundred feet in height. One piace has 200 feot of 
ibid. p19 (On the Christin Faith in Arabia, perpendicular detoant before coming to the first 
and Himyaritic Inscriptions from Aden and Saba, ledge. The mouths of the eaves are about 18 
ibid, 90; Hindu Gold Coins, and Zodiac Coins of feet broad and #0 high, while, within, they expand 
Jahangir, ibid, 65; On the Athiopic Family of to breadths of froi 60 to 114 fect, and to heights 
Languages in Eastern Africa, ibid. 294; Memoir of from 420 to 440, the sea penetrating them to 
of General Kennedy, ibid. 417; Historical Geo- the extent of one-fourth of their length, and in 
graphy of Hindestat, and on the Origin of tho rough weather rendering them inanoosible, The 
jovial State among the Hindus, Bt, As. Trans. descent of the collectors to the caves is effected 
1840, fx. p. 818; Account of the City of Balkh by narrow rattan Indders, usually about 74 feet 
and its Neighbourhood, extracted from Persian in length, attached at topto a stout tree. Within 
Authorities, Bom. Geo. Trans. ii. p. 60; Mlustea- thecaves are bamboo scaffoldings erected in order 
tions of the Arab and Persian Geo ‘or the to rench the neats, which are detached from the 
Geography of the Middle Ages, ibid. 58; Histori- sides by the hand, and from the roof by hooks 
































cal Researches on the Origin and Principles of attached to long poles. ‘There ate three peri 
the Buddha and Jaina Religions, with Accounts | for making the collection, April, August, and 
of the Caves of Western India, Bombay 1847. December. The nest-gatherers are bred to their 
folio, Dr. Buist's Catalogue. dgogeron caine, and before the commencement 
-LIME. at ing, plays are acted in 8, 
apLBD LIME, | atas. | Pinal... « « Tas, and there 5 feasting nthe flesh of bufaloos and 
Pitednelilei, | Benkay) Ll 2 ‘Te. goats, to invoke the aid of the * Indy queen of the 
Tho substances Known in Europe onder this south” (Noi rain Kidul), an imaginary beng, 
name are the viscid juices of several trees. One is without whose tutelary aid the work of robbing 


Pryped ja Earop® from the middle bark of the the nests would, not, ax they think prospor 
jolly, by boiling it seven or eight hours in water, After tho bas been , the ‘caves are 
then laid in heaps on the moist groand to ferment, closed against human ingress, The whole aunuat 
with stones over it, to press it down till it passes ing, which is effccted at little cost, arcounta 
into s mucilaginous state, then pounded, washed to from 50 to 60 pikule yearly, or, on an average, 
and kneaded till free from extraneous maiter, and to 7370 Ihe, worth at Batavia about £18,000, 
kept for four deys in pots to ferment and purify On the N.1V. side of Borneo, and not far from the 
iteelf, when it is fit for use. In Southern India it banks of the river Baram, birds’ nest caves are 
is obtained from the Palay, the Isonandra scumi- found 140 miles from the sca, by the course of the 
nata, ‘The best is prepared from the outer cover- river. They consist of three chambers, one of 
ing of the fruit and tender twigs and bark of the which is reckoned to be no less than 200 fathoms 
tocarpi yield it, ,in length. These are the property of the power- 

fat Kayan tribe, and, lke thoee of Karang-bolong, 


Jock tree, but several of the 
Rohde; Tom. 





are carefully guarded. , 
“Abebil-ka-ghos- "the nesta tod by the Chinese are brought 
Yeu. : : c. . Hix». principally from Java and Sumatra. Neste are 
Hianische-vogel: \Nidi-di-Tuncbino, . Iz. of a maucilaginous substance, and it 
eee Der Baoan PRY * yay, Gomponed Ot josed by some that the Gelidium 
Nis ic Fac Fe, Serang:borong. MAT comeum enters into their composition, but it is 
Ren. ean: los »* ©'* wore probable that they ere formed by mucus 
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eliminated from the stomach of the swallow. 
Externally they resemble ill-concocted fibrous 
isinglass, and are of a white colour, inclining to 
red Ledges pte little more than that of a 

Iver apoon, and their weight from a quarter to 
half an ounce. ‘When dry. they are brittle and 
wrinkled, little larger than a goose egg. Those 
that are dry, white and clean, are the most valu- 
able. They are packed in ‘bundles, it split 
rattans run tl them to preserve their shape 
qt as rae tana the eggs are laid, the 
nests are of the best kind; if they contain eggs 
only, they are still valnable; but if the young 
are in the nests or have left them, they are near! 
worthless, being dark-rolonred, streaked wit 
blood, and intermixed with feathers and dirt, 
‘The best aro found in deep, damp caves, which, 
if not injared, will continue to produce indefi- 
nitely. Some of the most profitable caves are 
50 miles in the interior. Everywhere the method 
of proonring these nests somewhat resembles that 
of catebing birds in the Orkoey Isles, After they 
are obtained, they are separated from feathers 
and dirt, are carefully dried and packed, and 
are then ready for the consumer, The Chinese 
are the only purchasers, and carry them in junks 
to the Chineso market, where they command 
extravagant prices; the best, or white kind, 
often being worth 1800 dolx per pee ‘of 1335 
Tha. avoir., which ia nently twice their weight in 
uilver. The middling kind is worth from 3200 
to 1800 di ‘and tho worst, or those pro- 
cured after fledging, 150 or 200 dollars per 
pill; according to these three qualities, the duty 
ie levied. oem of nests are annually im- 

dinto Canton, Latterly nests of firat quality 
fetch £5 to £6 the pound; those of the second 
ality, Ox. 44d.; and the third sort, only 3s, 1d, 

‘most part of the dest kind is sent to Pekin 
for the use of the court. The Japanese do not 
use them. The Chinese consider the birds’ nests 
asa great stimulant and tonic, but other gela- 
tinaus food would be equally ‘serviceable. To 
reader it fit for the table, every feather, stick, or 
impurity of ony kind is carefully removed; and 
thon, after undergoing many washings and pre- 
parations, it is ewod Into & soft, mucilaginous 
jelly. Tho aale of birds’ nesta is a monopoly with 
ali the governments in whose dotainions they are 
found." Crawfurd estimated that about 248,000 
pounds, at value of 1,268,570 dollars, are annu- 
ally sent sway from the Archipelago, mostly to 
China. Java alone sent about 27,000 pounds, 
mostly of the first quality, estimated at 60,000 
jollars, 

A few birds’ nests of the esculent swallow are 
to be got from a rocky island about 20 miles south 
of Tollicherry, Seorifice Rock. The only 
mre tda deen eans 
sin , Without direc re aun, 

jey are packed in amall boxes. The 
edible-nest swallows are numerous in the lime- 
stone caves on the islets and islands on the Tavoy 
coast; and the government revenue from the bird 
‘vest farm in 1847 was nearly Ra. 11,000; but in 
1849 it fell to less than Ra. 7000. At i 
they are not ao numerous. The Japanese 
the agar-agar seaweed, boil it to a 
make artificial nests, —_ Deakins 

export to China—Craufurd’s Dic 
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BIRD OF PARADISE. 
BIRD of PARADISE. Papua birds. 


Burong Mati,. , Anu. AvedePardivo, Port, 
‘Mannk devat iJav. Barong Papas,’ Tenn. 
Burong devats, Matar. Soffu, Sicffu, . 


Birds of paradise. the most beautiful of winged 
creatures, were fabled, in the faney of an Arabian 
poet, as visitants from heaven to earth; and the 
islanders of the Archipelago are said to beliove that, 
‘when old, and feeling the approach of death, the 
paradise binds fly upward towards the sun, but, 

wing spent their strength in the inferior world, 
fail to reach again their celestial home, fall and 
dic as they descend (seo Gamoens Lid, Book x). 
No representation can exaggerate their beauty, or 
creel the lustre of tholtGhmmage. | Taoy sere 

footlese, and incapable of alighting, 
until it was discovered that the Indians’ cnt off 
their feet before preserving them. They arc 
obtained in New Guinea, the Aru Islands, Miso!, 
Salwatti, Wagion (Crawfurd, Jour, Ind. Arch, 
1v. 182), _In the nutmeg season, they come from 
their breeding grounds in the interior of N. Guinea, 
nod sail in flocks of thirty or forty over the eastern 
borders of the Archipelago (Valentyn qu. Forrest, 
Voyage to New Guinea, 142). In Linnsmus’ gonus 
Paradisea, many birds were included which have 
‘since been transferred to other genera, But throo 
apocie all ipeluded in that genus ate) P. apode, 

‘énn., with back of deep maronne ‘con 
trasting with the golden fulvous neck; it is the 
P, major of Shew, and has peculiar dense feather- 
ing on the breast. P, Papuana, Bechetein (P. 
minor, Forster); back’ of a pale golden brown, 
shading with the golden fulvous of the neck, which 
is continued all round the neck only in. thin 

P. Rubra, Cuvier (P. sanguinea, Show) 
1 bright golden falvons on the crown, neck, an 
back; ite axillary plumes are gorgeous red. All 
have short velvety feathers of a golden falvous 
hue on the crown aud nape, with the throat and 
forehead deep, dark, satiny’ groen, Thain Malay 
name, Manuk devata, means Birds of God. The 
living bird is a model of symmetry. Tho adult 
male birds of some species have ornamental tufte 
of long hairy plumes growing from under the wing, 
like the purple honeysucker of India, and in two 
species the middle pair of tail feathers aro long 
wiry barbless stems; and the rod kind have a 
broad flat riband of ‘whalebone substance, ‘The 
beautiful little king-bird of paradise, Cicinnurus 
yogi, hus adoep emerald groen discon the middle 
tail feathers; the Samalia magnifica has hago 
nock tufts, In the Parotin sex-setacea, the 
feathers of the fans are a lange locoose mass, 

2 Fe orine sm ite 80a 
Testhie enoetoady developed, Hie an ooo 
gpantle, and is pecuiiarly adorned on the breast 

entire up is peculiar to yun or New 
Gaines andthe Aru Idlands They aro shot with 
sharp or blant arrows, They are a8 omnivorous 


ts the erow ; and Rupicola coyana, like the turkeye, 


ts, and the dencing bird of America, 
‘agin ait ete dansng df Aer 
sacalelidances. Mr, A. Russel Wallace applies the 


term birds of paradise to the following :— 


‘Paradisea apods, Gront Paradise Bird, Arn Islands, 
PR the Lesser Paradise Bird, in New Guines, 


BIRD PEPPER. 


‘Diphyllodes spesioces, the Magnificent, in New Guines, 
1, amd Salwatti. 

D, Wilont, the Rod Magaificent, in Waigiou. 

Lophorina atra, the Superb, in Now Guincs, 

Bavotin exyanti, Golden Paradiso Bird, Now Guines, 

Bemioptera Wallacci, Standard Wing, Batchian, Gillalo. 

Seloucidos alba, the ‘Twetve-wired Parulise Bird, in 
‘New Guinen and Salwatti 

Ptiloria magnifica, the Scale-breasted Paradise Bird, 
‘New Guinea, 

Pt. Alberti, Prince Albert's Paradise Bird, in North 
“Auatralia 


yt, Paradises, the Rifle Bird, in Kast Australia, 











Pe, ‘the Viotoris: i, in. N.E, Australia. 

Astrapia nigra, the Paradiso Pie, in New Guinea. 

Serioulus aureus, the Paradiso Griole, in New Gninca 
und Salwatti, 


Epimechus magnus (Upupa magna, 
U, superba, Lath). Body 
Iowan black tail graduated, thrice os long at 
the esgon says three feet in length, 
French); feathers of the sides elongated, raised, 
curled, glittering on their edges with steel-blue, 
azure, and emerald green, like precious stoues } 
the head and the belly lustrous, alzo with stecl- 
hve, ete. In truth, language faile to convey any 
just idea of the magnificence of the specica. It 
inhabits the coasts of New Guinea —Indian Field ; 
‘A, Russel Wallace ; Bikmore; J. T. Arch, iv. 1825 
Graaf; ores, Voyage, 435 Valent, Ind. deh 
iit, 

BIRD PEPPER. Capeicum frutescons. 

BIRD, ROBERT MERTENS, a Bengal civit 
servant; during the years 18341844, along with 
others, hecompleted the rent settlement for twenty 
to thirty years of the lands of the N.W. Provinces 
of India.” It comprehended a survey af 72,000 

ware tailes in extent, containing a population of 
,000,000, and cost £500,000. 
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BIRDS, Avos. 
Murghs Tair,. . Anan. Chiriah; Olusi, . Hisp. 
Wane, . . . Brian, Burang: Manuk, Manav. 
Oineaty 2. FR! Paksi; Paes, 
Orin? Grnides (pl), GR.) Parinda, 27. > ins. 
Vogel, . s+ Gur.| Patchi; Kurvi, . Tax. 
Trippor ; Ait, ‘Hes,! Pitta; Pitt, 22. 





‘The birds of Eastern and Southern Asia have 
been described by many naturalist, In 1851 
a catalogue of 156 species, collected by Major 
Franklin on the banks vf the Ganges and the 
Vindhian range of mountains, was published io 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London, 

Tn 1832 a catalogue of 226 species, collected 
by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay Presidency, was 
also published in the Proceedings of that society. 
‘This was undoubtedly the most valuable enrmera~ 
tion of the birds of India published, and con- 
tained descriptions, with many highly interesting 
observations, on the habita, food, and structure of 
any of the species. 

4n 1859 Dr. Jerdon published a catalogue of 
390 birda of the Peninsula of India, with brief 
notes on their habits and geographical distribu- 

._ Subsequent to this, he immed a series of 
supplements, followe jer frow the pen 
Lon Arthur Hey, Marquess of Tweedale, who, 
til his death in 1878, continued to enrich the 
Titerature of this branch of science. In 1881, his 
nephew, Captain Rameay, edited a complete 
Teprint of all the Marquess of 'e orn 


pitlogicn! works Mr. B. H ‘of Nepal 
a large smount of valual 
omithology of the Hi 








le information 
on. the 7 


mnerally black or! 
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Hardwicke's labours were of great value, his 
collection b ng described in 1882 by J. E. Gray, 
Captain Tickell, Bengal army, also contributed 
largely _to the stock uf knowledge regarding the 
ornithology of Central India; and the other 
names which may be added to this list of natural- 
ists are Captain J. D. Herhert, who collected in 
the Himalaya; Dr. N. Wallich, who collected 


: in Nepal; Dr. M'Clelland, who added birds from 


Aseam and Burma; Dr. W. Griffith, whose col- 
Jections of birds were made in Afghanistan ; Dr. 
Hugh Falconer, in N. India; and Captain (now 
General) Richard Strachey, in Kamson and 
Ladakh. Dr, Stoliczka collected in Tibet and the 
Himalayas at elovations from 2000 to 16,000 feet, 
and notices of the birds appeared in the This, 1866 
7-8. The birds of the Tenasserim Provinces 
have been largely described by the Rev. Dr. 
Mason, and those of Ceylon by Dr. E. Kelaart, 
Edgar L, Loyard, and Captain Legge. Theso 
‘were accompanied by a continued series of valasble 
articles from Mr. E. Blyth, who was constant in 
his pursuit af science. Dr. Horefield and Mr. 
Moore's catalogue of hinds in the India House 
Museum, appeared in 1856 and 1858; and Jer- 
don's Birds of Indie, printed in 1862 and 1864, 





and the int of 1877, haye done much to com- 
rod our knowledge of this class of the animal 
ingdom, The comprebensive work af Allan 


Hume, O.B. and Major 0. H. T. Maraball, on 148 
of the Game Birds of India, and Allan’ Hume's 
list of abovo 2 thousand of the binls of India, 
have added many forms to those which previous 
writers had described, _Enstwards from the Malay 
Peninsula into the Enstern Archipelago, tho 
labours of Dr. T. Horsfield in Sumatra, Sir T. 
Stamford Raffles in Java, Mr. G. Finlayson, Dr. 
Helfers, Dr, Theodore Crntor, Professor ¥ 
and Mr. Alfred Rosscl Wallace, have given 10 
Europe a very full knowledge of the birds of that 
extensive region, 

‘The birds of the Kast Indies are gonrcely teas 
hoautiful than nnmerous. Perhaps the choicest 
of them ere the Himalayan phensunta, distin- 
guished for their very graceful and rich plumage, 
‘Sud the beautifal paradise birds of the Beater 
‘Arehipelago. ‘The Himalayan burtard is remark- 
able for its form and varied colour. The paradise 
birds of Aru at their pairing senson have mcateli 
or dancing parties amongst the langer forest trees 
with immense heads, spreading branches, and large 
but scattered leaves, giving a clear space for the 
birds to play and exhibit thoir plumes, One of 
the birds is nearly as lange as a crow, and ia of rich 
coffee-brown colour, The head and neck is of a 
pure straw yellow above, and rich metallic green 
beneath; and long plumy tufts of golden orango 
feathers spring from the aides heneath each wing, 
and when the bird is.in repose, are partly con- 
cealed by them. At the time of its excitement, 
however, the wings are bent over its baok, the 
head is hent down and stretcbed out, and the 
long plumes are raised up and expanded till they 
form two magnificent gold fans, striped with 
‘red at the base. When seen in this attitude, it 
really deserves its name, A dozen or twonty 
full-plamaged male birds amemble together, raise 

is ‘wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate 


bei gua pines, ering thee ip 5 co 
great excitemeart, no 





‘General from branch to branch in 
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that the whole tree is filled with waving plumes 
in every varicty of attitade and motion. 

The colouring of birds is often imi 
tropica. Among forests which never lose their 
folinge, are groupa whose chief colour ia green, and 
the parrots are a most striking example. “The 
ntonechats, the larks, the quails, the goat-suckers, 
and the grouse which abound in ‘the North African 
and Asiatic deserts, are all tinted and mottled 20 
aa toresemble with wouderful accuracy theaverage 
colour and aspect of the soil in the district they 
inbabit, ‘The small quail-liko birds forming the 
genus Turnix have goucrally large and bright- 
coloured pugnacious females; and Jerdon, in bis 
Birds of India, mentions tho native report that 
during the breeding season the females desert their 
eggs and associate in flocks, while the males are 
employed in hatching the eggs. 

‘Mott birds moult or chauge their plumage ovee 
‘year only, after the acason of pairing or incaba- 
tion ; but certain families or tribes of birds have 
two moutts, one of them immediately before 
pairing, and the plumage thon becomes showy and 
gay, with tufts or plumes. Some birds in spring 
actually change ‘their colour, or portions of their 
feathers are changed, as in the ear-tufts of the 
lesser florikin, the Sypheotides auritus. The male of 
tirds is the more highly coloured, except in birds 
of prey, the painted snipe (Rbynchma), and some 
speci of Oriya, the little bastard’ qual 
fow of the gallinncoous birds are polygamous, 
and their males are very puguacious. 

‘Nests greatly vary. Those of tho weaver- 





bird, tailor-hird, honeysucker, and oriole aro parrakect: 


made with much art. The edible nest of the 
colocasia swallow ia formed in caverns, of inspis- 
sated saliva; swallows, swifts, bee-eaters, and 
weaver-birds build in companies; certain ducks 
‘reed on cliffs or trees, and they must carry their 
young to the water, though this has not been 
‘Observed. The Megapodide, gallinaceous birds 
(eays Mr. Wallace, 3. 156) found in Australia, its 
surrounding islands, and as far west as the 
Philippines and tho N.W. of Bornco, have large 
feat and long curved claws, and most of them 
rake together rubbish, dead leaves, sticks, and 
stones, earth and rotten wood, until they form 
a mound often 6 foot high and 12 feet across, in 
the middle of which they bury their eggs, and leave 
them tobe hatched by the sim or by fermentation. 
The eggs are as large as those of a swan, and of 
a brick-red colour, and are considered a great 
delicacy. The natives are able to say whether 
eggs be in the mound, and they rob them eagerly. 
I¢ is said that 2 number of these birds unite to 
make a mound and lsy their eggs in it, and 40 or 
50 eggs are found in one heap. The mounds are 
found in dense thickets, The species of the 
Megapodide in Lombok is as large asa hen, and 
pa ‘of a dark hne, with brown tinta It esta 
fallen fruits, earth-worms, snail, and centipedes, 
‘but the flesh is white and well flavoured when 
properly cooked. 

gal, the newly-arrived will 
particularly be strack with the number of binds 
of large size which he sees everywhere, even in 


the most densely - goa neighbourhoods : 
Flocks of valtarens uge adjutants in — 


they diesppetr daring the rains all three are seen 
soaring and circling high in air se a 


ive, in the 1 


A and last, 
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at rest; Brabmany kites, various other birds of 
among which four kinds of fishing eagle, 
ling the British osprey, are not uncommon ; 
waterfowl in fusion in all suitable localities ; 
herons especially, of various kinds, very abundant ; 
several sorts of kingésher, mostly of Uright hues 
the common Indian roller, also a bird of great 
‘beauty, and the Httle bright green bee-eater 
(Merops viridis) conspicuous everywhere; the 
eommon crow of India, of unwonted familiarity, 
ii and matchless audacity; the different 
mainas, remarkable for their tameness ; the drongo 
or king crow, the satbhai or seven brothers, 
with their discordant chattering; two sorts of 
ielodionsly chirruping bulbuls ; the bright yellow 
mango birt or blackcheaded ovicle; the pretty 
pied “dhyali, the only tolerably common sylvan 
Bougster worthy of notice; the brilliant. tiny 
honeysuckers, also with musical voices ; the Jively 
and Joud golden-backed woodpecker, and two 
monotonously-toned species of burbet; the ploas- 
ingly-coloured rnfous troe-magpie (Dendrocitte 
rufa); the noisy kocl, remarkable for the dissimi- 
larity of the sexes, and for parasitically laying in 
the nest of the crow; the crested cuckoo (Oxylo- 
phus) during the rainy season (parasitical upon 
Thoaneblini) “with thes cuculing birds, especially 
tho concol or crow-pheasant, another noisy and 
conspictious bird wherever there ig a little jungle ; 
but not least} characteristic i many 
Aistricts, is the harmonions cooing of several 
kinds of dove, soothing to repose and quict, and 
the lond screaming of flocks of swift-flying green 
8, with sundry other types all strange to 

the new-comer ; as the bright little jora, the tin 

tailor-bird, and the baya or weaver-birds, wi 
their curious pensile nests, and tho diminutive 
thick-billed munia. Of the swallows, occasion- 
ally and somewhat locally, a few of the Hirundo 
rurtica may be seen, chiefly over water; andalong 
the river banks the small Indian bank martin 
GH. Sineasis) will be seen abundantly. Bat the 
@wallows are replaced by two non-migratory 
swifts, the common house swift (Cypselus affinis) 
and the little palm swift (C. Batassiensis). The 
roller and the king crow habitually perch on the 
telegraph wire to watch for their insect prey, the 
former displaying his gaily-painted wings to 
advantage as be whisks and ftatters about, 
rrdless of the fiercest sun. The small whita 
vulturine bird, Neophron percnopterus, the rach- 
amah or Pharaoh's chicken, is abundant, and » 
single pair bas been known to stray to Britain. 
Of the emaller British laud birds, the wryneck in 
not uncommon; and the European 0 will 
now and then turn up, more Trequently in the 
barred plumage of immaturity ; the hoopoe, too, 
is common, but rare. Among the hawks, the 
kestrel will occasionally be observed in extra- 
ordinary abundance; and harriers (Circus) sre 
often ecen beating over the open ground, But the 
small waders are particularly common in all suit- 
places, including most of those found in 
ritain in greater or lesa abundance; wonderful 
iia! number of — se vee indeed met be 
consumption eit finn; + Sundry 
fishing eagles, and & great burellogged faking 
jong Kingfishers in abundance, 
of heron in surprising numbers, 
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and rarely skimmers Ghynchope), sulle three 
species, the common British ‘ridibanda, 
and a nearly affined species, with the fine kroiko- 

jus ichthysotus, are seen chiefly towards the 
mouths of the Gangetic rivers. Over the salt water 
lake near Caleutta has been seen the great white 
egret, so prized in Enrope. The gull-billed tern 
jg there one of the common birds; and the whis- 
kered tern (Hydrochetidon Indica), and the pere- 
grine falcon, may not unfrequentiy be seen, 
‘well meriting the name of duck-hawk bestowed 
on it in North America; also great flocks of 
Jongshanks (Himantopus), wading and seeking 
their subsistence in the expanse of shallow water 
along the reed-fringed nullabs or watercourses ; 
various rallidz are swarming around. 

Ta winter, many Indian birds assemble in large 
flocks, Amongst these are crows, starlings, 
finches, larks, parrots, a few thrushes, pigeons, 
rock pigeons, cranes, ducks, flamingoes, and 
pelicans. * 

‘The migratory birds of India are mostly resi- 
dents of the colder northern countries: they 
come to India in September and October, and 
Jeave it again in March, April, and May. Among 
the grallatores or waders, some craneg and storks, 
four-fifths of the ducks, and the great majority of 
the scolopacidie, breed in the north, and come to 
India in the cold season. Be penne falcon, the 
true ety ae kestrel, the British rparrow-hawk, 
wll the Indian harriers, and the short-eared owl, 
are true migratory birds. Amongst the insessores, 
the wagtails, some of the pipits, and larks, stone- 
chata, several warblers and thrushes, buntin; 
and the shrike, hoopoe, and two starlings, are 
chief groups ‘amongst which migratory birds 
occur, Iu Lower Hengal, kites quit Calcutta 
and neighbourhood during the rains, and return 
in the cold weather: it is supposed that they go 
to the north-exst. The kestrel, baza, and Indian 





hobby are most frequent in Bengel during the 
yaing; and in the the adjutant visits Cal- 
cntta, and leaves in the cold weather. The 


European quail is the only real migratory bird of 
the pallioesen ‘but coms other quaila, bustard- 
quails, and rock partridges (Pteroclidm), wander 
about to different localities ; and the Sypheotides 
auritus, Buphus coromandus, some rails, terns, anid 
gulls, algo wander. These birds travel with 
derfat instinct direct to their homes, returning 
year after year to the same spot, often to the 
‘tame nest, 

‘The great migration of birds to and from 
Southern India, Asia, says Mr. Hodgson, ‘seems 
to take placo across the mountains of Nepal. 
‘The wading and natatorial birds generally make 
a mere stage of the valley on their way to and 
from the vast plaing of India and Tibet, the 
FBlley Peing too small, dry, open, and populous 
for their habite, especially that of the larger ones. 
Some, however, stay for a longer or shorter time 
in their vernal and sutamnal migrations; and 
some, again, remain throughout that large portion 
of the year in which the climate is congenial to 
their babita. Of all of them, the seasone of 
arrival, both from the north and from the south, 
are marked with ision. 








The grallatorial and nstatorial birds begin to (( 


arrive in Nepal from the north towards the close 
of Augen Sed continue arriving till the middle 
of September. The first to appear are the com- 
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mon snipe and jack “snipe and rhynchmea; next 
the mus waders (except the woodcock), 
ext the great birds of the heron and atork and 
crane families. then the natatores, and. la 
the woodcocks, which do uot reach Repel ail 
November. The time of the reappearance of these 
birds from the south is the beginning cf March, 
and they go on arriving till the middle of May. 
None of tho natatores stay in Nepal beyond 
week or two in autumn (when the rice fields 
tempt them), or beyond w few days in spring, 
except the teal, the widgeon, and the coot, whic 
remain for the whole season upon some fow tanka, 
whose sanctity precludes all molestation of them. 
There are cormorants throughout the season 
upon the larger rivers within the mountaina, but 
uone ever halt in the valley beyond a day or two; 
for so long, however, both they and pelicans may 
be seon occasionally on the banks just mentioned. 
The lerus and sterna are birds which umnail 
affect the high seas, but Mr. Hodgson had iilled 
both the red-legged gull anda genuine pelagic 
tern in the valley of Nepal, Sint so hod be 
fishing eagles; and in truth, he adda, who shall 
limit the wanderings of these long-winged birds 
in the ethereal expanse? Mr. Blyth tella us that 
many of the feathered inhabitants of tho British 
Islands are found in Southern Asia. The com- 
munity of species is most remarkable autong the 
Giurnal bieds of prey, and, an might be expested, 
among the wading and swimming tribes ‘The 
pretty little water-wagtail, usually the first and 
most welcome harbinger of the coming cold 
‘weather, comes and remains whilst the cold season 
lasts. This bird, and the barsb chattering of a 
ery eommon kind of shriko (Lanius cristatus) 
in Indian gardens, are the earliest intimations of 
the coming change of season. A snipe (Gallinago 
stenura), and the water-wagtail in their season, and 
the common sparrow at all seasons, are probably all 
‘that the European, unversed in the etudy of orni- 
the will be able to recall to mind as yom 
8 of home, unless perchance he may 
also recollect the common small kingfisher of 
India, which differs from the British bird ouly in its 
more diminutive aize, In the sub-Himalayas, the 
forms of Europe and of W. and N, .\sin prevail 
more and more towards the : Malayan forme 
eastward, and Chinese types, al ie 
Himalayan genera and species, the range of whi 
extends eastward to China. -\gain, on the high- 
lands of the Peninsula of India, and still again 
in those of Ceylon, distinct species of the northern 
types oocur, but no different genera, Thus the 
jungte-fow! of N. India is replaced by a different 
species (Gallus Somneratii) in the Peninsitla, and 
by a third (G. Stanleyi) in Ceylon, and not a few 
, Similar instances might bo adduced, The grey 
i wagtail of Britain (Galobates sulphurea) is iden- 
tically the same in India and Java, and a specimen 
has beer seen ina collection from Australis, This 
delicate little bird, 90 clean and bright in ite 
in of ‘very goneral diffusion over 
Seuthern Axia daring the cold season, being indeed 
much commoner than in Britain. Tho most 
abundant lark on the plains of Upper India and 
fable-land of the Peninsula is the charandol 
Galerida cristata), which is aloo @ European 
































species, though of rare occurrence in Britain : 
ee The song, also ite mode of delivery of it 
‘the air, are not very unlike that of the 
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skylark, although it does not soar to so lofty an 
altitude. 

In Bombay, on the approach of the monsoon, 
postly all the Kites, hawks, vallures, and otic? 
carrion birds disappear from the sea-coast, while 
the orows begin to build their nests and hatch 
vekr young Jast st the season thet seen most 
unsuitable for incabation, for the eggs are often 
shaken out, or the neste themselves are destroyed. 
The carnivorous birds, as the rains . 
withdraw themselves from a climate unsuirablo 
ta the babite of their young, betaking themselves 
to the comparatively dry air of the Dekhan, where 
they nestle and bring forth in comfort, and find 
food and shelter for thcir little ones, 

Tn Bengal, the kites and Brabmany kite breed 
cbiefly in January and February, and disp, 
during the rains, "The adult adjutants make their 
appearance as soon as the rains ect in, and, be- 
coming in fine plumage towards the close of the 
raing, t that time to breed in the eastern 
Hortiou Of the Sunderbane upon lofty trees, and 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
upon trecs and rocks. Valtures are permanently 
resident; and the crows propagate chiefly in 
March and April, their nosts being not infre- 
quently destroyed by the fury of the nor’-westers. 

Not a few migratory species are common to 
the polar circle and to Lower Bengal, and even 
farther towards the equator, according to season ; 
hut the individual birds may not migrate so far 
north and south. The Calliope Kamschatkensis, 0 
delicate little bird much like a nightingale, but 
with a brilliant ruby throat, which is not rare 
in the vicinity of Calcnttn during the cold scason, 
yetarns early in April, with the snowfleck, in the 

Kolyma district, in uorthern Siberia, as we 
ase told by Von Wrangell —that is t, say, 'tafore 
the Just them have left Bengal, Avather and 
‘non-migratoryspecies same genus (C, pector- 
tis), poouhar ho, far as Fnown,¢o the libata, 
i Cm Lin Mr, Hoda’ List th Birds 
o |. The hoo mipe epops), common 
fm Southern Agia during The cok) aces, and 
on the table-lands at all sessons, is to all appear- 
anco a bird of fluttering and fesble fight, but 
has repeatedly heen obsorved, during the seasons 
of migration, at altitudes considerably above 
ihe limits of vegetation, ‘On the western side 
i? the Lanak pass, am! 16,500 per eae! a 

ae,’ writes Major Cunningham ; and at Momay 

(12 008 to 15,000 feot elevation), under tho 
Jofty Donkia pass in northern Sikkim, Dr. Joseph 
D. Hooker observed, in the mooth of’ September, 
“pirda flock to the grass about Momay; larks, 
finches, warbler abundance of sparrows (feeding 
on the yak droppings), with occasionally the boo- 
poe; waders, cormorants, and wild ducks, were 
somtimes goon in the steams bat most of tess 
were migrating south.’ * An enormous quanti 

waterfowl, zemarkn Dr. Hooker, tbreed'm Thiket, 
including many Indian species that migrate no 
farther north, The natives collect their oges for 
the markets of Jigatzi, Giantobi, and Lhassa, along 
the banks of tho Yarn river, Ramchoo, and Yarbra 
and Dacchen lakes.’ Amongst other birds, the 
‘Sarus, or giant crane of India (Grus antigone) 
(ooo “Tamers ‘Tibet, p. 242), repairs to these 
enormous elevations to breed. ‘The Saras also 
breeds south of the Himslaya; and specimens 
too young to fly are occasionally brought for 
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sale even to Caloutta. ‘Turner also saya the Lake 
is frequented by great abundance of 
waterfowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, md atorks, 
which, on the approach of winter, take thoir 
fight to milder regions. Prodigious numbers of 
the Sarus, the largest species of the arane kind, 
are seen there at certain seasons of the year, and 
any quantity of eggs may then be collected, 
found deposited near the banks, The European 
crane (Grus cinerea), also a common Indian bird, 
says Major | loyd, as observed by himself in Sean- 
dinavia, usually breeds in extended morasses, far 
away from the haunts of nen, 4, makes its neat, 
cosisting of stalke of planta and the like, ona 
tussock, and often amongst willow and othor 
Dashes.” The gemale lays two eggs, Major Cun- 
jgbom, also, in his Ladakh, cte., remarks ‘ that 
1¢ shot the wild goose on tho Thogii, Chanmo, 
and Chomoriri lake at 15,000 feet; and be and 
Col, Rates shot three tesl'on the Suraj Dal, a 
smal! Jake at the hoad of the Bhaga river, at ‘an 
elevation of upwards of 16,000 fect. 

Many highly approximrte races (considerod, 
therefore, as species) maintain their distinctness, 
even in the same region and Nicinity, as Falco 
peregrinus and F, perogrinator, Hypotriorchis 
‘nbbuteo and H. severus, Circus cyanens aud 
C. Swainsonii in'India. “Coracias Yndica of all 
Tndia mects, ia the Panjab, etc., the European 
C. gerrula;’ but in Assam. Sylhet, ‘iperah, 
and, moore rarely. Lower Rengal, it coexiste with 
the’ C, affinis, specimens of which ‘from the 
Burmese conntkies ano ever truc to their proper 
coloration, as those of O, Indica aro from Upper 
and 8, India; but there is seen every concely- 
able gradation or transition, from one type of 
colouring to the other, in examples from tho 
territories where the two races meet; ao also with 
the ws phoenicopterus of Upper India, and 
tho Ox chlorigaster of 8. Indin and Goylon, which 
blend in Lower Bengal; and Gallopbasis albo- 
cristatus of the W. Himalaya and G. melanotan 
of Sikkim, which produce an intermediate race 
in Nepal ; and G. Cavieri of Assam and Sylhet, 
and G, lneatus of Burina, which iuterbreed in 
‘Arakan, otc., 60 that every possible transition 
from oue to the other can be teed. If inhabit- 
ing widely-separated regions, the (assained) dis- 
tinctness of such races would be at once granted, 
as with Phasious colehicas and the Chinese Ph. 
torquntus, which rendily intermix and_ blend, 
wherever the latter has been introduced in Europe. 
Such races as the crossbills, the Bauri and Shakin 
falcons of India, the British Phylloscopus trochilus 
and Ph, rufus, and the different European 

, maintain themselves persistently dis- 
not; abd thia while the common sparrow of 
India would probably blend with the Briti 
sparrow (though considered distinct by some), if 
an ity should occur of its doing a0. 

following British birds aro given in the 
Caleutta Review (March 1857) as common to 
Great Britain and Southern Asia:— 


Gyps falvus (Vultur folvua), griffin vulture. 
‘Neopthron percuopierus, Pharsoh's chickens, 
Grpaetor, the Immergeze 

8. golulen eagle. 
a Spoils or teeta eaglo, Temm, 
A nevis, spotted eagle. 
Batolmmtos fasciatus, 
‘Hicraetus pennatus. 
‘Pandion haliseti 
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Faloo candicans (Falco gyrfalco), ‘fals 
eee es ta anaes satya 


gE Tanariug, MeDe oa 
eregrine falcon, 
Hybotrlarohits sabbuteo, the hobby. 
Erythropus vesportinus, red-footed faleon. 
E. cenchris (Faleo tinnunculoides), Vieilot. 
‘Tinnunculus alaudarius, the kestrel. 
‘Astur palumbarins, goshawk. 
‘Accipiter nisus, sparrow-hawk. 
Buteo vulgaris, common buzzanl, 
Pornia apivora, honey buzzard. 
‘Circus eruginosus, marsh harrier. 
&. eyanons, hen hesricr. . 

, cineraceus (C. Montagui). 
Circaetus Gallicus. 
Bubo maximus, eagle owl. 
Scope Aldrovandi. Scops-cared ows. 
Asio ots (Otus vulgaris), long-eared owl. 
‘A. brachyotus (Otur brachyotna), short-oured o 
Byroium aluco (8. stridolum), tawny owl. 
Athens prilodactyla (Noctua puxsetina), Little owl, 
‘Pardus viscivorus, missel thrush. 
qqzsouinale yhite (parte Whitei). 

us pilnris, ficldfare. 

, isous, redwing. 
'T. mernula, blackbird. 
© (or merula) simillima. 
Gyancoula Wolf (Phanioura saccicn) blue-throated 


‘warbler. 

‘Rutioills phomicnrus (Phumicura raticilla),redutart. 

Pratincola rubioola (Saxicola rubicola), stoue-chut. 

Y. rubetra (Saxicola rabetra), whin-chat. 

Baxioota conanthe, wheatear, 

Taeontalia rayi (Salionria locustella), graswhopper | 
‘warbler, 

Acrocephalns arundinacens (Salicarin turdoides), 
throsh-like warbler. 

Sylvia strienpllla (Curruen atricaplla), blackeay 


warbler. 
S. cinerea (Curruca cincrea), common white-throat. 
5. ourruca (Curruca nylviollu), lesser white-throat. 
3 ca, (Carruce orphea}, Orphous warbler, 
Phyllowsopus trochilus, willow warbler, 

Regulos cristutus, gokden-crestod repulus. 
Reguloides proregalus (Regndus modcstus). 

Parus major, great tit. 

P fous, flue tit. 

F ater, cote tit. 

Orites caudatus (Parus eaudatar), long-tailed tit, 
Gelobeter malres (otactin “pourufa), grey wage 


‘Pipastos trivinlis (Anthus arboreus), tree pipit, 

Anthus pratonsis, meadow pipit, 

‘A, obscurun (A. potrosas), rook pipit. 

Oorydalle Richardi, Riohard’s pipit, 

Corydalla campestris 

Gulondreln beachydnctyla (Almud brachydecpia) 
brachydnotyla (Alnuds brac . 

Gerthilauds «lesertarum. 

Ammomanes Lusitanica. . 

Emberiza miliaris, common bunting. 

E, citrinella, yellow bunting. 


























E. ois. 
E. fuscata of N. Asia. 
HE, melauocephala of $. Europe. 





Fringilla montifringills, mountain finch. 
Paser montanus, tree sparrow. 

P. domesticus, house xparrow. 

DP. ealicariua (vel Hispanioleneis). 

Cogeothranstos vulgaris, hewinel,qu, C. Japmieus, 


hg (ardueli . 

maitre spinus (Gardweli spizrua) 

Tinote canzabina, eommon linnet, 

L, oanescens, mealy redpole. 

J. moutiam/ monntain finnet, 

Osrpodacus orythrinus. 

Loria survirortea, common erosebill, 

1, bifascinta, European white-winged croaebill, 
Stumus is, common. starling. 

Pastor roseus, rose-colcared pastor. 

Fregilue graculus, chough. 

Corvus corax, raven. 

. eorone, carrion crow. i 
©. eornix, hooded crow. a 
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©. Srugilegus, rook. 
G. monodula, jackdaw. 
Pico caudsts, magpie. 
Yunx torquilla, wryneck, 
‘pupa epops, Roopne. 
Hitta Syriaca, rock nnthatch. 
‘Trichodrowus touraria, wall creeper. 
Gaculus canorus, common cuckoo. 
Coracias garrula, rolicr. 
Merops spinster, beeeatur. 
Hirundo rastica, swallow. 
HE urhiea, martin, 

riparia, sand martin. 
aE . 
Cypsclus spas, common swift. 
%. spelba (C. Alpinux), Alpine swift. 
Acanthylis eaudicuta, large spi 
Caprimulgas Europwus, might jar, 
Columba livin, rock dove. 
Htarna cineres (Ierdix eitorea), common partridge. 
Coternix vulgaris, common quai 

(Otis tetrax), little bustard, 

nequoen's buntard. 
tans, great plover. 
cule, vinged plover. 
Kentish plover. 
(Ch. minor), littl ringed plover, 






led swift, 






















Calideis arenariay pandering, 

‘Squatarola Helvetica (Sq. cinerea), grey plover, 
Vanellus cristatus, apm 

Streysilus interpres, thrnetonc. 
Haxnatopu» ostralegus, oyxter-enteher, 
Grua cineren, common 'crane. 

Ardea cinerea, common heron. 


A. parpares, common heron. 

Horodias aiba (Anica alba), great white horon, 

HL garsutta (Andon yarsottal, Nite egret, 

HE Iubulows (Arden rusenta), buff-baskod herou, 

Araetie minutn (Botaurus minutus), little bit. 
rae 

Dotaurus wtellnriv, common hittern, 

Ageticoran Gardeni, night lieron, 

‘Ciconia alba, white Mor) 

idgra, black stork, 

Pintaien Iouoorodia, white spoonbill 

¥aleinellus igneus (This fuleinellun), glossy ibin 

Numenins arquatn, common curlew. 

X. phwopus, whimbret, 

Totatras fascus, spotted redshank, 

7. oaliclrin, contmon redshank, 

Aetitiv ochropus (Totus ochropus), green m 


a elccta cx ruk glnrcola), wood sandpiper. 
A. Aypoleveos “(Totenay  hypoleucos), common 
wand pip 


‘Totanns glottis, grocnsbank, 
Reourviroutra avocetta, avocot, 
‘Himantoyua candidus’ (EH, molanopterus), blask- 


stile. 
Limosa mgocephala (L. melanura), black-tailed 
wit, 


0d Z 
L, rufs, bar-tailod godwit. 
Philomachus pngnay (Mnobetes pugnaa), ruff. 
Soolopax rastioola, woodeock. 
Gallinago acolopacinus (Soolopas gallinago), oom: 
‘mon waije. ; 
G.gellinula (Geotopaa gallinula), jack auipe, 
‘Tringe subarquate, curlew sandpiper, 
Tr playrhy reba road-bifld sandpiper. 
: #, broad-billoil enndpiper, 
 hninute, litle weit, 
©, Temminokii, Temminck’y stint, 
. Alpina (Trings vorisbilis), dunlin, 














de 








ibalaroy 
Lotion pererees Ebaleopat ‘hyperborens), 
Grex pratensis, landrell 
Pormna Meractte (Crex porzans), spotted eraik, 
(Crex pusilla), little oraik. 
P Baltloms (Grex Baal 
Gallinale chloropus, ro0or-ben, 


Fulics atra, re oe ’ eg 
Auser cincteus (Anser ferus), grey-log goose. 
Ao itashyrhymchus, pink footed goose. 
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Bernicla ruficollis (Anser rufcollis), red-breasted 


= 
Gygnes musious (Cygnus ferus), Hooper awen. 
‘Casares rutila wu rutile), ruddy shieldrake. 
‘Tedoma valparaer, comipon shicldrake. 
Spatula ia (Anas elypeata), shoveller. 
‘Anas stepora, gadwall. 

‘A. acuta, pintail duek. 

- boschan, wild duck. 

X querquerduls, gargany. 

x pill ‘teal. bass 


iA. penelope. 
Puitguia ferina, pochant. 
F, nyroca, ferraginous duck. 
F. marila, seaup duck, 
F, eristuta, tufted duck, 
Glangwa glaucion (Fuligula clunguls), golden eyo. 
‘Mergelln> albelius (Mergua albeliua), seamew. 
‘Mergus merganser, goomnnder. 
‘Vodiceps cristatua, great-crested erebe. 
PP, Philippensis (", mninor), [ittle grebe. 
‘Phalacrocorax carbo, common sormorant. 

don Canin (Sterna Ceapin), Caspian torn, 
ilisen (Sterna Dougalli) roseave ten. 
comiaon tei 
don Indien 









m. 

(Sterna leucoparica), whie 

tem, 

Geloobelidon augelicn (ternn angelica), guil-LiTled 
t 


erm, 
Sternuln minute (Sterna minuta), loser tern. 
Anous stlida (Rtarne stolidn), noddy tern. 
‘Onychoprion fuliginosus (Nternr fuliginosa), sooty 


‘Xemia ridibumda (Larus ridihundus), block-hoaded 


Tara fasow, Lenser black-becked gull, 

Pronellaria heasitata, capped petrel, 

Puffinus obscurns, durky petrel 
Pen tarde wah feb canon to India and 

@ polar circle, 8) for the most to 

the Seding and'webfooted orders; tnd afew of 
them are of very general distribution over the 
world, as especially tho common turnstone 
(Strepsilas interpres), wbich seem to be found 
‘on every qea-coast. The Lobipes hyperboreus is 
‘ little arctic bird, of rare occurrence even in the 


north of Scotland, Orkney, and Shetland, but a! 


‘waa procured near Madras; and the 
nearly reluted Phalaropus falicarius was obtained 
in the Calcutta ‘ision bazar 60 late in the year 
ad May 11, 1846. 

Mr Biyth remarks that various instances ocour of 


elosely-agfined Indian and European birds, which 





covery ornithologist would at once pronounce to 
be distinct, eg. Oriolus galbula and O. kundoo ; 
Troglodytes Europmns and Tr. snb-Himalnynnns 





Corthia familiaris and C. Himalayann, ete. And 
not infrequently the exact European species in- 
habita India in addition to another, which would 
otherwise be regarded as its counterpart or repre- 
sentative, or, according to the views of some 
nataralists, a mere local or climatal variety of the 
game species. Falco peregrinus is common i 
India, together with F. peregrinator, wi 
would ‘thorwize be regarded as its Indian 
counterpart; Hypotri subbuteo found to- 
gether with H. severua; Hirundo Sinensis (the 
‘ordinary Indian sand martin), together with H. 
riparia; Cuculus canorus (the European cuckoo), 
a also several sffined species, and so on. In 
nome oases, a European species may have two or 
* stives’ in India, or vice vered. 











‘Thus Nucifraga caryocatectes of the pine forests 
of Europe sud Siberia ie replaced by N. hemispila 
in of the Himalaya » and by H. 


maltimaculate sbout Kashmir; Parus major by P. 
monticolus and P. cinereus, if not also P. nuchalis 
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. Gn_addition to cinereus), in 8. India; Picus 
major Himalayanus: Aocentor alpinus by 
ANS While, on the other hand, Lanins 

Ishtorsin India is represented both by L.exoubitor 

and 1. meridionalis in Europe ; Sitte cinmamoven- 

tris by S. Europea and & orsia, etc. Some orni~ 
thologiste regan the Passer domestions, P. Italien 

(vel Cisalpinus), and P. salicarius (vel Hispanio- 

lensis), of Europe, as being local varieties merely 

of the same, yct they hold true to distinctive 
differences of colouring wheresoever found; and 
examples of the Inst-named race from Afghani- 
stan and the extreme N.W. of India differ in no 





appreciable respect from Algerian specimena with 
which they have been compared; moreover, this 
mee is of far more gregarious habits even that 
Passer dlomestiens,—a fnet noticed of it alike in 
NX. -Africa and in Kohat. The Tibetan raven is 
Iered ag a peculiar species by Mr. Hodgean, 
an opinion to which the Prince of Canino seems 
to incline, Jt may be presamed to inhabit the 
lofty mountains of Bhutan tothe north; but the 
smaller crow of Sonthera Asia is the C. splendens, 
while the common black crow of all Todie, C- 
eulminatus, woold seem to stand here alike for 
the raven, the carrion crow, and the rook, The 
true rook (Carvas frugilemus), however, is known 
to inhabit or visit the Peshawar valley, Afghani- 
stan,and Kashmir. The rook of China and Japan 
ix conaiderci a distinct specien, C. pastinator of 
Gontd, and the jackdaw (C. ronedula) aecom- 
panies it in those countries; while the true 
northern raven, Corvus corax, id met with not 


























only there, but also over a great portion of the 
Panjab. in other paris of Tndin” the compara. 
tively small C. culminates is popularly known to 

0 northern raven 


oake a meal of one and not feel much the 
| worse for it, 

Dr. Francis Buchanan Hatnilton, remarking 
upon a falconry observed by him in the Shah- 
abad district, mentions that be saw, in several 
days’ hawking, a large bird of prey, named jinach, 
, attack a yery strong falcon as it was hovering 

over a bash into which it had driven a par- 


Europeans as the raven, but 
_ would 


tridge. The moment the falcon spied the jimach 
it gave a sercam, and flew off with the utmost 
velocity, while the jimach cqually pursued, 
‘They were instantly followed by the whole party, 
foot, horse, and elephanta, perhaps 200 persona, 
shouting and firing with all their wight; and tho 
falcon was saved, but not without acvere wounds, 
the jimach having strack her to the ground, 
but a horseman came up in time to prevent her 
from being devoured.’ The wokhab, Aquila ful- 
Yescens, ig a mmalt eagle, very abundant in 
the plains of Upper India, the Dekhan, ete, The 
Honourable (now Sir) Walter Elliot remarks 
that ‘the wokhab is very troublesome in hawking 
after the sun becomes hot, mistaking the jeases 
for some kind of prey, and pounsing on the falcon 
to seize it. He had ones or twice nearly Joab 
shahins (Falco peregrivator) in consequence, they 
flying to great distances for fear of the wokbnb, 
ie. the jimach. The principal epecies employed 
in Indian falconry are identical with those of 
Europe, namely the bauri of India, which is the 
Peregrine falcon of tho west, and the baz of 
India, which is the goshawk or gentil faleon of 
Britain. In a curious Persian treatise on the eub- 
ject, by the head faleoner of the Moghul emperor 
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Akbar, the various Bpecies. used are ennmerated, 
and may be recognised with precision; among 
them ia the shangar, which is clearly the gyrfaleon 
of the north, represented as extremely rare and 
valuable, taken perhapa once or twice only in a 
century, and then generally in the Paujab. The 
shabin (Fatco peregrinator) does not inbabit 
Europe.’ With five or six oxceptions only, the 
whole of the European diurnal binds of 
are met with in India, many of them being much 
commoner in India; and they are associated with 
numerous other species unknown in Europe. The 
sport of falconry is widely diffused over Asia, even 
to the Malayas. ‘Tho bustard ‘quarry’ hawked 
‘by Dr. Layard’s Bedouin companions on the great 
Pisin of Mosopotamia, ie, the hoabara (Houbnra 
Macqueenii) of Sind ‘and Afghanistan, being a 
different _bpecies from that of Spain and North 
Africa. ee undulata); the former has unex- 
Teed een found, of late years, in England and 
Belgium, if not also in Deuroark. 

‘The great spiny-tailed swift of the Himalaya 
(Acanthylis nudipes of Hodgson) waa obtain 
n few seasons back, in England, Mr. Gould 
identifies this British-killod bird with his Ac, 
vaudnoata of Australia, but it appears identical 
with the Himalayan apecies; upon  compering, 
Himalayan specimens with Mr. Gonld’s plate, no 
difference can be detected. ‘The great alpine 
swift(Cypselus melba) is common to the Himalaya, 


the Neilgherries, and high mountains of Ceylon, but be 


the great Acanthylis of the Himalaya has never 
been observed in'S. India, and is replaced in the 
Neilgherries, Ceylon, and also across the Bay of 
Bengal (iu Penang, éte.), by Ac. gigantea. 

Gold and silver, phessants aro Inhabitante of 
Ohina; but the golden pheasant, according tu M. 
‘Temminck, inhabits not only China and Japan, 
but the northern parts of Greece, as also Georgia 
and the Caucasus; and it bas been met with even 
in the province of Orenbourg. M. in- 
forms us that M. Gamba, French consul at Tiflis, 
met with this gorgeous bird in mmcrous flocks 
on the spurs of the Caucasus, which extend 
towards the Caspian Sea, and that now it has 
gone wild and "multiplied in some of the forests of 
Germany. 

Tn Southern Asia, the birds familiarly known 
as dulbuls must not be confounded with the 
Persian butbu!, whieh is a species of true nightin- 
gale (Lascinia), a genus very closely related to 
some of the emall thrashes of America, Tbere 
is no trae nightingale wild in India; but the 
shatoa, Cercotrichas (Kittacincla) macroura, un- 
doubtedly the finest song-bird of this pert of the 
‘wortd, is not infrequently designated the Indiaa 
nightingale. Jtiscommon to Indiaand the Malay 
countries; and there is a second species (C. Luzoni- 
ensia) in the Philippines, and a third (C. ery- 
thropterus) in Africa. Orocetes cinclorbynchus is 
also shama in the Madras Presidency. Tho 
esteemed Indian songeter is le merle tricolor de 
Tongue quene of Levaillant (Oieaux d'Afrique, 
Pl 114), The bhimraj (Edolics ewes) is 

ly denominated the mocking - bird by 
uropeans. 

The song of birds is chiefly observed amongst 
the merulide, saxicolins, aylviade, larks, and 
some finches. "In India there are few in 
the groves, but some of the larks are in 
cages. Amongst Mahomedans in British India, the 
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lark is usually their cage-bird, but partridges and 
Qualls arealso domesticated. "Qualls, blbtia, and 


cocks are trained to fight, faloons and hawks to 
Miho Chicas 
se are jionat fond of singing 

birds; tho wealthy’ will say Tessechiogly fiat 
prices for those whose notes are fine, and are as 
great connoisseurs in the notes of the lark, aa 

are in those of the bullfinch. A bird 
ja as generally the companion of a mandarin, aaa 
dog is of an Englishman. These birds have = 
silken cord attached to thcir lege, which is en- 
‘twined around the finger of their owner. In China 
it is the Acridotheres cristcllatus, the Shantung 
lark. It has great facility in learning sounds, 
and will bark, mew, crow, cough, 
sometimes talk; and a single bird will 
£6, Tho acridothercs will imitate the human 
‘yoice accurately. In China, a starling is often 
domesticated; it is lively, good-natured, and 
easily tamed. They also tame the fork-tailed 
parus (Leiothrix luteus of Scopoli). It is in form 
and habit like the robin of Britain; is pretty olive- 
green, black forked tail, with wing primaries bright 
yellow ond red. It turns summeranults ou ita 
perch, They have a short, loud eong. Canaries 
nre sold in many stone of Japan. The grackle, 
Falabes religions, ealled. the uy, ia langely 
domesticated. he partridge, the bulbul shrike, 
are also largely domesticated. The hoopoc is to 
scenoccasionally. In China the cormorant and 
tho pelican are trained to fish. 

Many races have had mythical birds, The Zen 
has the eorosh ; the Persians, the roc and si-murgh; 
the anka of the Aras; the Turks, the kerkes ; 
the phoenix of the Egyptians and Greeks; the 
sieeetraail ‘of the Edda; the griffin bird of the age 
of chivalry ; the kirni of the Japanese; and the 
garuda of the modern Hindes. A Hinda legend 
relates that two lovers wore transformed into 
Brahmany ducks, the Casarea rutila, Pallas, and 
condemned to live at night spar 'on opposite 
banks of a river, and all night long each in its 
turn asks its mate if it shall come across; but the 

uestion ig always inet with anegative. 'Chakwi, 

I} come ?’—' No, Chakwa.’ ‘Chakwa, shail] 
come ?*—‘ No, Chakwi.” 

Sailors have familiar names for sea birds: 
amongst others, the Booby, the Nelly, the Noddy. 
the Reef Bird, the Frigate Bird, the Tropic Bird. 
the Cape Pigeon, the Mother Cary's Chicken, the 
Mutton Bird (Gistrelata Lessoni), the Whale Bird 
(Prion desolatus). Cape Hea is the petrel, alsa 
called Black Night-Hawk ; and the Mackerel Bird,’ 
King Bird, or Kinger of sealers, ia the tern, 
Sterna virgata. 

Of lawl birds with peculiar uames may be 
mentioned the Mocking-Lird, the Laughing Jack- 
‘ass, the Satin-bower bird (Ptiloorlynobus holo- 
scriceus); in India, the Coppersmith, the satbhai, 














Orpen, Rarronis, Birds of Prey. 


Fam, Vultorida, Vultures. Sul-Fam, Vulturine, 
True Vultures. 

‘altar monachus, Linn., great brown vulture, 

YeMivue, Scop., Hane, black valtare, 
fulvas, Gmel., large tawny vultore, 

@ Eodions, Soop, long billed brown valtare, 
G Bengalensia, Gmel., common brown vulture. 
‘Sub-Fam, Neophrouine. Scavengers. 
eophron peronopterus, Zin, 
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‘Sub-Fam. Gypectine, Bor. 
barbatus, Linn. 
@. cocidentalis, Bon., Arabia, 
Fem, Faleonide, Falcons, Sub-Fam, Faleoniux, 
Fal Garels peregri 3¢ faloon. 
oo peregrinus, Gmet., pere 
F, pevegrinntor, Sunder, the 
F. asoor, Schl, the asker or charrog. 
¥ » Gray, the leggar. 
loniens, Gurney, red-hewded launer. 
ae sabbuteo, Z., the hobby. 
Horsf, Indian hobby. 
csalon, Gm., the merlin. 

» Baud, the Turumti merlin. 
Tagundalun nlaginting, Bross bench 
Erythropus oonchria, Navm., lesser kestrel. 
‘B, vespartinus, Linn., red-legged falcou. 
‘Hierax outolmos, Hodvs., pigmy falcon. 
H, melanoteuoos, Bly. Assam, 

HL ooerulescons, Java, Malaya. 
HL seriecus, China, 

‘Sub-Fam. Accipitzina:, Hawks. 
Axtur palumbarine, Linz., goshaw 


Sutinger Lophospiza. 
Laphonpia tivirga 











ae, Hime crotted goshawt, 
‘Declan, On, ahiken. 





rater ‘nisas, Liven. eparrow-hawk, 
‘A. virgatus, Temi., besea sparrow-hawk, 
b-Fom, Aquiline, Eagles. 
“Aqaila ol £ eae Bape 4 
chryancton, Liny., golien eagle. 
‘ANimperiat Berhat,, imperial ough 
AL nevin, Gn, mpotiod engle, 
‘A fulvercenn, Guy, twwny engle, tho wokhah, 
‘A, hautata, Lens., long-legged eagle, 
XX ponmata, Onn, wart engi 
Kite Eagles, 
Neopus Maleionsia, Hens bask eagle 
'c, Hawk Kage 

Extolinactue Bowel, Hane, erestlow hawk engle. 
Limnaetas nivens, Tent.» chungenble hawk engle. 
L. orlatatllan, Zeianh, eréuted hamk ongle. 
E. Nipslenals, sudon, spotted hawk ese 
1, Kieniorii, oo ‘Mp., Fufous-bellied hawk eugic. 
 Sorpent Kagles. 

Gucl., verpent eagle. 

uid, created nexpent engle, 














inhing Eagles. 
Panaion hallatue, “cinta, osprey. 
oars iehthycctus, Hore, white-tailed sen engle. 
Halintun falviveaters Piedl; rag talod see eagle. 
4s. Teucoganter, G'm., grey-buckod wea engic. 
Sub-Fam, Buteoninw, Borarda, 

Butoo vulgaris, Heciist., the buzxan. 
B. desertormn, Hume, 
B. canenoans Hod, long logged baxaant 

quilinus, Hedi.) upland buzzant. 
Br plumipes’ Hevtpa hereter basen, 
D. pyemaus, 








Bly, Tons 

‘Poliornis teow, Hrank!., white-eyed buzzard. 

‘Arohitiuteo hhetuiptilopin Hye, brown ongle Muzeurt. 

Cireus cyanens, Zinn., hen barrier, 

CG. Swaiteonll,'d. Sith, pale barr 

G. ctueraceus, Afonzague, Mor 
molnnoleadon, (nz., pied hat 

€, weruginosas, Zénn., marsh harrier. 

‘Sub-Faw. Milvinw, Kitos, 

Hoalisatnr Indus, Badd., maroon-backeil, Prakmany kite. 

Milvus govinds, Syies, "Pariah kite. 

WM, eter of Ea: 

2 molanotis of China, 

Pernis cristata, Cuv., oreated honoy buzzaril. 

Basa lophotes, Cur., created black kite, 

Elanue tmelancpterus, Daud, black-wingea kite. 

Fem. Strigids,, Owls, Sub-Fam. Striginn, Sorcesh Owls, 

eis azanicn, De ‘Wurmd., screech owl. 

| candids, Ticket, gras ow. 
S& Indica, Hume. 
Phodifus badius, Hursf., bay sereech ow). 





harrier, 
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Sub-Porm, Hooting Owls. Sub-genus, Bulacan, 
Syrnium Indranee, Sykes, wood owl. 
S. Newarense, Hodgs., Nepal wood owl. 
= ‘Sinense, Se aa Ci owl en 
hiviculiay Hedge, Himalayan Wood ow 
Bulaca oceliata, Hume. 
beep bg foageut enh Owls. 
tus vulgaris, Fen, Jong cared ow! 
©, brachyotur, @m., short-eared owl, 
Pete Baboaine, Hoened, _ ‘le, and Bom Owls, 
era Bengalcass, Fran, rock hornet owl. 
U. coromanda, Zath., dusky horned owl. 
Hahua Nipalensis, Hodgs,, forest eagle owl, 
Ketupa. ensis, Gm., brown fish owl. 
XK. flavipes, Hody ‘tawny fish owl, 
Ephialtes pennatus, Hodgs., Indian Scoops owl. 
E lem, Hora, large Tadian Seopa owl 
ii ope owl. 
ne 
gromus, Boner, 
‘Scope rufeacens, Huraf,, Malayana, 
‘Suh. Fam. Borniinm, Karp, 
Athene brama, Temm,, ¥) rotted owlet. 
‘A radiata, owlet. 
‘A. Malabarica, Blyth, Malabar owlet. 
X. euculeides, Vigne, Ingo bared ‘owlet. 











‘A. Persion, Hume. 
Giaucidium Yrodins, Burton, pigmy owlet, 
‘Ninox ecatell: f., brown hawk ow, 





Orpen, Issrssones, Vigors, Perchiny Birds, 
Turse, Fovinosrees, 
Fan. Hirundinide. Sub-Fem. Hirundinine, Swallows, 
a. Hirundo, True Swallows. 
‘Hirundo rortica, Zinn, common awallow. 
H, Tytleri, Hume, 
HL. domicola, Jerdon, Neilgherry house ewstlow. 
HL rufieops, Huse. 
HF filifera, Stephene, wire-tailed swallow. 
HL dauriot, Linn., red-ramped awallow. 
H. tluvicola, Jerdén, Indian cliff swallow. 
Gott ioc 4. Sand Martine. 
lo riperia, Zins, Buropetn send martin, 
bsoventa, Hoda, dusky martin, 
G. Blbensin Grape al ‘bank martin, 
1 ientileg: bis, ek eae wens 
* concolor, Sphee, mi 
. ropestrs, Se ‘monntadn crag minrtio. 
d. House Martins. 
Ohelidon urbica, Zann, English house martin, 
Cashmairiensis, Gould, Kashmir house martin, 
Nipalensis, Hodgs., Himalayan martin, 
Sub-Fam, Cypseline, Swifts. 
canthylis rylvation, Ticket, white ramped spine tal 
‘A. gigantea, Tenim., brown-neckerl xping tail, 
A. Gacdacnta, Lath,, whive-neeked spine tail, 
‘Oypselus melba, Linn., Alpine swift. 
©, pus, Linn., Buropean swift, 
affinis, Gray, Indian swift, 
©: lencosiyx, Bivth, white-lawed swift, 
, Gray, palm-clawed switt, 
Golloonlia sition, Eechumy caiule nose swift, 
U, linvhi (C. fucipbaga), Nicobara to Java. 
Dendrockelidon coronatus, Tickell, crosteil wwitt, 
D. Kecko, Malayans. 
D. eomatie, Sumatra. 
D. mystaccus, N. Guinea; and 
D. Wallaesi, Celsbes. 
Fam, Caytimulgide, Goat-euckers, 
Steatorninm, Gray. 
Batrashostomus moniliger, Biyth, fro 
‘Otothrix Hodgsonii, ray, frog-mou 
‘Sub-Fam. Caprimulgine, 
cereal ti ean 
©. Kelaartii, Blyth, Noilghorry jungle night jar. 
& albanotatus, Wicket, Be a Jo night jar. 
& mecrouras, Horg., Malay 5 ogi ig je. 
Riipennisy Jerdon, Ghat 
9 Aaiticus, ‘Latham, Ti ie ar. 
Sok | je might jar, 
& mantic Jungle aight jor, 


























Sub-Fam, 
th, 
t Jars, 
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Fam. Trogonids:, Trogons. 
Harpactes fauciatus, Gm,, Malubar trogon, 
HL Holgsont, Gnutd, redheaded trogon., 
"Fom. Moropide, Ree-eaters, 
Morops viridia, Linn., Indian boe-cater. 
3k Peippensis, Lini., blue-tailed beo-eater, 
M quintivolos, Vie ae chestunt heeded bee-cater. 
M spiaata r, Zénn., Buropean bec-eater. 
M. ptius, Furah. 
MM. badlus of Malaces. 
Nystiornis Atbertoni, Jard., blue-necked bot-vater, 
'N. amictus of Malayana. 
Fam, Cornciala, Rollers. 
Coraciaa Indica, Linn,, Indian roller, 
Claflin, AL*Cfel,, Burmeve voller. 
C. gerrala, Linn., European roller, 
Enurystomus orientalis, Lina., broad-billed roles, 
Hi gularis, V., N. Gulace, 
Fim, Haleyonide, Kingfishers. 
Swb-Fam, Haloyoninw. 
@, Entomothera, 
‘Haleyon leuoosephalus, /m., brown-heade:l kingfisher. 
MT, atnauropterus, Pearson, browa-winged kingfsiver, 
4, Cancrophaga, 
TL fuscus, Bodd., white-brensted kingfixher, 
JL atricapillus, G2., black-capped kingtisher. 
¢, Calialeyon. 
TL Coromandelinnus, 8c, ruddy kingfisher. 
AL Smyrnonsis, Hume. 4 . 
‘fodiramphua collars, Sc. whitecellare iin 
Coyx tridactyla, Putias, three-tocd kingfisher, 
(1 mufdoran, Strickland, Malayann, 
C. Tusoniensis, the most bomutigal kingfisher, 
Sub-Fam, Alocdinince. 
Alcodo Bengalonsis, Gm.; indian kiagfcher. 
‘A enryzona, Zona, gront Indian kingfisher. 
‘A. Mohingting; Tenibveriat to Jar, 
Beryina, Jaya, 
Molucconsis, Molueces, 
‘orylo rudis, Zvne., pied kingfisher. 
ittata, Vigor, mottled kingfisher. 
‘ Hagubais, Sehd., of Japan. 
Eurylaimide, Sw., Broadhilis. 











isher. 












w 











Fe 
Learisomus Dalhousie, Jameson, ycllow-throated 
broadi i 


bill. 
Serilophns ru! it, Hodgoom, red-backoil broadbill. 
arpttlon tarsetea, Malayene, 
¥, oohromelay, Blalayana, 
Corydon furaatranue, Borma, 
Cymbithynehus macrorhynchns, Isurma. 
(. affinis, Arakan 
Deltops biainvifii, N, Guinos. 
Calyptomena viridis, Malaccn, Archipelago. 
Fun, Buecrotidie, Hornbills. 
Homrains bicornis, Lina., great hornbill. 
‘Hydrocissa coronata, Bod,, Malabar horubill. 
AL, ulbirustris, Sein, engal hormbill, | 
iH, affinis, Hutton, Dehta Doon horubill. 
AL convexa, Zeaust., Malacca, Java, 
HL, Malayana, Malacca, Java. 
HT, nigriroatris, Malacca, Java. 
‘Meniceros bioornis, Sc., common grey bornbill. 
‘Tookus Singlialenais, Shave, jungle grey hornbill. 
Acoros Nipatensis, Hodire, vuluns-necked hornlisl, 
hinoplar scntatus, Malay Peninsula, 
Rhyticeros ruticullis, 7'cm., Larma, Malacca. 
Rh. sabruficollis, Blyth, Burma, Malacca. 
Xt. plicatua, Letd., arma, Malacca. 
Herenicornus Tickelli, Blyth. 
‘Tuas, Soanrones, Climbers. 
Fam. Psittacide, Parrots. Svb-Fum. Palworninw, 
Parrakeets. 


Palmarnis Alexandri, Lins., Alexandrine parrakect. 
P. torquatus, Bodd., roac-ringod parrakeet. 
Ey rome, Hod, roserhended pat 
¥. achistioeps, ‘Hodgs., slaty-headed parakeet, 
F. colamboides, Pigors, bine-winged parrakeet. 
B. Snvanious, Osbeck,-red-breasted parrukeet. 
P. calthrapa, t, Ceylon parrakeet. 
= caniospe, Bi, B, Noobars, ‘Penang. 
- exythrogenys, Hiyeh, Andamans. 
P, longicsuda, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula. 
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, Sub-Fam, Lorine, Lories. 

, Torioulas vernalis, Sparvie., Endian lorikect. 
Pech hae 

' - ; 

| Pittinue Malsecensix, Minlay Poninwuta, 

‘he true lores inlbit the Moluccas and N. Gaines 
Sobr-Ram. Cacstaine, 
Tesietatine mae = 

ite cockatoos, with large creat, from Moluccas, 

(2) Thick cockatous of Australia, forming the orested, 
‘genera Nicroglossum and Calyptoriynchus, 

‘The Nostoring: havea greatly prolonged wy - 

| aba “Phe Putttacncs ce Toph Beek 

ant in the E. Archipelago. ‘Tho mnecawe have one 

large-sized group, viz, true Macosws, fhe other Gomme, 

Fam. Picidw, Woodpeckers. Sub-Fai. Dicinw. 

Vious Himalayanns, J. amd S, Him, pied woot 

' Pimajoroiiles, Hodoa., Darjiling black woo 

rathpharinn, Hides, lesser black woodpecker. 

















brunneifrons, Vis., browii-fronted woodpecker. 
Mabrattensis, Lath., yellow-fronted woodpecker. 
P. Blanfordi, Diyth, Burma woodpecker. 

P. stratus, yth, Burma, 

P. Andamanonsis, Blyth, 

P. analin, Temm., Java. 
t ‘i, Math, C) 
¥. pectoralis, Bluth, 
Hyvopions Byyerythous, Visors, rafowrbelied wood 

‘pecker. 
, Yaugipicus rubricatus, 
' ylitonos, Vigurn, Himal dpock 
pygmaeus, Vizurs, Himalayan pigmy woodpecker. 

¥! Hanlwickis, Jord, woutheru pray wemlpeoker. 

¥,. Moluccensis, Java, Molucea. 

Y. canicapilius, Bi., Burma. 

¥. gymnophthalmos, Bi., Ceylon. 

X nchutilla, Wutt,, Himalayas, 

¥ inneulatins, Philippines. 

¥ ziruki, Japan, 

he Sub-Fem. Campepbiline, 

Humicirous cmente, Leat,, heart-spotted woodpecker. 
H, conerctus, Malay Peninsula, 

Claryyccchiptes sttaneus, Had. golden bask woot 


ce Gornnis, Gm., black-backet woodpecker. 
Mlteripieus pulveratentas, Toun, large slaty woo 
peaker, 
x Hodgsoni, Jerd., 
lavennis, Horaf.,, Balacea, 
. Hodgei, Bi., Andamans, 
. Sul-Fam. Geciiine, 
Geosinan syamatns, Vise, wenly-balie green wood 
triolatus, Biyth, mall green woodpecker. 
itelit, Vig., black-naped woodpecker. 
viridumi’ 22yth, Burma, 
awokera, 7., Japan, 
sik ahh. Cain, 
G, dimidiatus, 7, Java, 
Chrysoplileginn tlavinucha, Gould, largo 
woorlyecker. 
(, chicrolophus, wer yollow-naped do, 
C. chlorophaues Ficill., sowthem yellow-nayed do, 
4 mowtalis, 7., Burma, Maleyaua, 
") miniata, Forster, Malacca. 
Sot Srthothe. Htadges rod cared 
‘Veuili. ix, Hodge, rod-earer 
| x. = Eyton, Malacca. 


i Masigrie, peotornlis, Maleyana. 











Blyth, Daxjiling pigroy wood- 














rept blac woodpecker, 





















yollow-naped 








ith 





‘woodpecker. 





§. Burma, Malayan, 


‘Gocinulus grantia, Af*Ctcl., pale-headed woodpecker. 
\ Mieroyermus phaioceps, lp. Bengal rufous woodpenker, 
F wee Jerdow, Madras rufous woodpecker. 
aa Malaoee. 
j Brechypierans earantias, Zinn, golden-backed do. 
| By chrysonotus, Zeu,, golton-baaked woodpecker. 
B chikas: bist, pletbckad wodpoer 
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B,Geyloaus, Ceylon, 
sbrysonotua sborei, large 3-tacd woodpecker. 
©, Sutermodins, B/yth, common 3-toed woodpecker. 
€. rabro-pygialis, Mfath., nouthern 3-tood woodpecker. 

‘Sb-Fam., Picumnine, Picnleta. 
innominats, Burton, speckled pisulet. 
Sesin ochracea, Hodgs., rufous picalt, 
‘Picumnus abnormis, 7, Malayans. 

‘Sub-Fam, Yungine, Wrynecks, 
You torauills, » comm eck, 
Tndica! Gould, chestnut rowted wryneck. 
‘Sub. Fam. Indicatorine,, Honey Guides. 

Indicator xanthonotus, Blyth, yellow-backed honey 


1. Rrchipelagicus, 7, Malayana, 
‘Fam. Mogalaimide, Barbets. 
Megalaima vi 

















» Boda, great harbet, 
OL lineata, Wicill, Hiboalavas green barbet. 
MM. viridia, Gm., staal] green barbet, 
‘BM. Zeylantos, beyard. 
BE phalovtictus, 7,, Cochin-China. 
Symone ‘Asinticn, Lath, blue-throated barbet. 
©) Franiglinis, Blyth, 
XX. Malabarica, Biyth, ‘critason-throated barbet, 
X. rubricapilla, Gm., of Ceylon. 
‘Mogalorhynchus Hayi, of Malaces, 
Fam, Cuculide. Sucb-Fee, Caculiux, Cackoos, 
nus, Vigor Eumalaysn euckso. 
& alas, sam, Brn y ones 00. 
3s, Gould, Indian aud 
Hierooocoyx Pall, hao cack 
‘variun, Vadd., hawk cuckoo, 
HE nisloolor, Hod, hawk  euskoo, 
ypheaia re, Blyth ‘paints 
ieee py ae 
¥ moraine of Salajana, 
7 Heaigvon, Bone, exners¥ euskoo, 
& pee Horif,, Misloyans. 
bende Hieay Miloyene, 
Gooayates ‘melanoleucos, Gimél., pied-erested cuckoo. 
wndarian 
iynamys orientalis, Zinn., Indian koel euckoo. 
Zanclostomus triatia, Zeus green! billed malkoba. 
2. viridirostria, Jerd., small greon-billed malkoba. 
Z. Snmatranox, Burma, Malaynns. 
2, diardi, Burma, ‘Malayana. 
P. curvirostris, lalayaira. 
‘Rhinortha, ag, Malayaus, 
Centropus ruflpennis, Tiger, common coucal ; crow- 
phonsant, 
‘Tacoocun Leschenaultii, Feaay tivkonr. 
T. sirkee, Gra; ag 
iyth, ne i irkeer. 


M Win, coramon green barhet. 
M, oorvinns, 7., Java, 
Xanthokema Indica, ., crimeon-| breasted barbet, 
Chotorhewa, sp., of Malay Peninsola and Arch. 
{agate canorus, Linn., Enropesn enckee, 
hy Beanerst, Fathom banded bay eunkos. 
©. atriatus, Drapie:, 

aparverioides, Vigors, i 

inn ae Vigan, ‘Hodga., drungo cuckoo. 

Malayanue, Hor ,,Malayana, 
a , Coromaules, Linn,, red-wingeid cuckoo, 
Sub-Fam. Phanicophains. 
2. Javonicus, Burma, Malayan. 
Phamicophaux pethosep nlus, Ceylon, 
‘Sub-Fam. Centropodine, Coucals. 

oo viridis, Scop., Indian erow-phessant, 
T. infuscata, 


T. afinis, Blyth, Central Indian sirkeer. 


‘Trips, TeNvreoarRes. 


Fam, Nectarinidw. Sub-Fom. Noctarinine, Sun-birds, 
jider-hunter. 
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2, Vigonl, Sybet, violet-eared honey-sacker, 
% Gouldin, Vigore, parplotated honey suckec. 

& ignicanas, 3 fre taled honey sks, 
EN ‘Hoags., maroon-bocked honey sucker, 
2% Horsfeldii, BL, grecp-backed honey-suoker. 
2. antursta, Hodge, biel breasted houey-ancker. 
Leptocoma Zeylanics, Z., amethyst honey-eucker, 
L. minims, Sykes, tiny honey-sucker. 
Seemeshiies Astetin, Le, purple houep-eucker, 





a 
Sub-Fam., Diexine, Flower-peckers, 
Dicwum coccineum, Scvp. Piprisoma agile, Tickell. 
D. ma, Temon, — Myeaathe iguipectig, Hod. 
D. minimum, Tickell, Pachyglosss  melanoxan- 
D. concolor, Jerdon. ‘tha, Hodge, 
Fam. Certhiade, Sub-Fam. Certhinw, Creepers. 





Oerthia Himalayana, Vig. Salj 
G'Nyeieane, Bow, Open 
©. discolor, Blyth. ‘TNehodroma mnraria, J. 


‘Sub-Fam., Sittine, Nutbacbos, 
Sitta, Himelayensis, Jard. §. ¢innampomeoventtia, Hl 
‘and Sel 8, formo: ; 
8. Toavoreia, Gould. Dendr ‘frontalin, 
SS. castaneoventris, Frank. Horsf. 
For, Upupide. Sub-Fari. Upupine, Hoopoes, 
‘Upups epops, Zinn. | U, nigripennis, Gould, 
‘Fam. Mellipaagide, Honey-csters of Austalia and 
ands. 
Fam, Paradiscide, Birds of Paradise. 
rapia nigra, paradive pic, N. Guinea, 











imaras rogins, king paradise bird, X, (tafnos 
* Diphyllodes epecioss, the mi > N. Guinen, 
Di Wileoniy red paradise hire in Wat 


Bpimachus'magnan, long tailed bird, N, Guinen. 


é Senom the euperb, New Guinea. 
ara , great purddine 
! iy leaser panne 


bird, Ara, 
hid, W.' “outnes, 
Wi 





ed paradin Dede X, 


" geloncigea alte, 12-ived paradise bed, N. Gaines, 
Wallace), wandard wing, Batchian, 
‘sureus, paradise oriole, N. Guinea. 
‘Trine, DENTIAOSTRES. 


1 
5 

| Fam. Laviade, Sub-Fum, Lanianw, Shrikes, 
| Yaniug lahtora, Syies, 1 Ts erintatus, Zinn, ° 
i 


E. exrthronotus, Vigors. | I. arenarioh Blyth 
i eitope en Franti |E Li bypoleutos, pth 
Franitin. Solatbon, 
T. Hardwickdi, Fiyor. | 
‘Sub-Fam, BMalaconotinw, Wood Shrikes. 
Tephrodornis pelvica, Hod. Blyth, 
‘T. aylvicola, Jerdon. Hokus pines, Sten 


‘1, Pondiceriana, (mel. 1. obseurnu, Hortf., Java, 
Sul-Fon. Campephaginw, Cuckoo Shrikes, 








Volvosivors Sykeati, syeaioaus, 
Strickland. 

Y. melaschistos, Hoda. — P. Forater, 

Granoalus macei, Lesson, BP. brevirostria, Figure, 

G, Papuensis, N. Guinea. P. solarle, Blyth. 

G. Javensis, Jave. P. rowena, Fiew!, 

G. fasciatus, Sumatra, =P peregrinus, Linn, 

G. pusillas, Biyth, Ceylon. P. erythropygeus, Jerdon. 


P. albifroms, 

Sul-Fam, Dicrorinte, Drongo Shrikes. 
Dicruras mecrocercus, Viz. Edolius parndiseus, Zinn. 
D. baliesssins, Linn. & ous, Sco 
‘Di longicaudetas, 4. Yay. K. Raogoononats, Gould 

= _brachyphoras, Teme, 


GChaptia soa, Fieillon. B. Porteous, Cadane, 

Bhringa remifer, Temi, | Chibia Hottentota, Zinn. 
Sub-Fom. Cerimaly Swallow Shrikes. 

Ariamma fosous, Visillot. Teuoogester, Fal,, 

Rieedayachon, Phi: “sate, 

pines. 
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BIRDS. 


Fun, MuseicapidseKly-catcbers. Sul-Fam. Myiagrins. , 
L, albofrontsts, Mrunklin. 
I. pestoralis, Jerdon. 
I. Javanies, Malayana. 
‘Ghelidorhynx ‘bypoxan- 
‘tha, Blyth. 
itolopha. cinerco-aa- 
ieill. 
Philentoma, sp., Malacca, 
Sub-Fam. Muscicapine, Fly-catchers, 


Homichelidon fuliginoaus,' Mapas supercilisris, 


Hodgn, 

‘Alsoonas lntiroatria, Ra flee. a ace na, Hodge, 

A terricolor, Aoiga, M. say 

AL fe UB, yy 

Ganryias nclesopes Vig 
melanope, Vig. 

H, alfionaduta, Jerdon. 

E: indigo, Hory., Java. 

Iyornin wnicolor, Blyth. 

pubecalaides, ‘Vigors. 





‘7, atricaudata, Eyton. 
‘Tnsineipali. Chine, Japan. 
, Gaimardi, Lesson 

Myingra uxurea, Bodd. Ci 
‘Lencocerca fusooventris, Fr. 
LL. leucogester, Hume. 


Nitidul Hodgaen, ene 


Bilere mundarara, Hodge, 
Burton, 





G, banyan, Horay. 
eli, Bayt . superciliaris, Blyth.” 
‘Sioa 8 cope 
rosterna leucura, 
Gn. 
E, pusilla, Biyth, 





e Jerdoni, Hunie, 
Pam, Merulidee, Thrushes, Sub-Fam, Myiothorin 
Ground Thrashes, 

‘Tosia, castanco coronnta, Brachypteryx Nipslensi, 

Buston. ee, He 
I. eyaniventer, Hodgs. 

ai 
Bonny npustite ond. 





B. p ypeitie. 20 Jerdon. 
B: gontans, Sern, 





Pp. Pandata Bl B. Pali Kelaart, Cc 
Pil a Batibo, Dota, Jove 
Nipalensis, Callene rufiventria, Blyth. 
©. frontalis, 


1 penstatus, Bt 
Rimator malagoptilus, Bt, 


‘Whistling Thrusbes, 





‘Myiophonus Horsfieldii, | P. eucullata, Hartl. 
vee Hydrobate ‘Asiatica, 
x Temminc Vigor, ‘Sweains. 
Java, H. Cashmiriensis, Gould, 
Hy omnis Ripalenas, is, Hod. | HL. sordida, 


Pitta Bengalensis, Gmel. | Zoothera monticole, Vig. 
Sub-Fam. Merulinw, Troe Thrushes. 


Petrocossyphuscyancus,Z. Mf. mandarina, Chins, 
Orocetes crythrogaatra,  Planesticus rufcollis, 
“ta Yigors, P. atvoglatig, To 
0. cndorhynchus, Vigors, P. atrogularis, Tey. 

©. eremita, Philippines,  P. fasoatus, Pallaz. 
Geoeichla cyanota, J.-S. P- pilaris, L., fieldfaro, 

@. citvina, Latham, ‘Tordus Hodgeoni, Lafres- 
&. unioolor, Tieketl. ‘naye, missel thrush, 


Tardulus Wardii, Jerdon, T. iliacus, Linn. 
‘. cardia, Tema. Oreosinels mollissima, Bl. 
Merula nigropileus, Lafr. 0. dauma, Latham. 





©. Nilgiricnsis, Blyth. 


s 7 ingeamanginate, Blyth, 

ME. albocineta, Ropie sat 
 eastanes, 

M. Kinninii) Kelaare, cot SS tee, 

M, lencoganter, Blyth. 0, Hein, Cab. opus, 


Pegploscente favirostrie, Grammatoptila striate, 7. 
‘Thamnogstephns plesins, 
rickell. 


B. Gulatin, Horta. 
x Tufseps, Blyth, 
Hetoromorphe unicotor, 


Hodgson. 
Ghlenaateus ruficgpe, Bl. 
Suthors ors Nipalensie ‘Bed. 


a. oa igen 








BIEDS. 
Nipalonais, 2 . peotoralis, Gould. 
pings Nigel, Baden. G. pectoral, Goa 
A. airiceps, * G ocellatus, Figors. 


8. prmbope, . . 

B. Fatioope, Blyth, cums, Gould. 
Si chryene, Hedewon, 7p Sapegram, Got 
T. variegatum, Vigors, 








‘Pomatorhinus ruficollis, 

Eo Biya. Sila cpienia, Poort 
fe i sapaicsia, Vigor. 
schisticeps, Hodgson. 8, picaoides, He 

E lgopts Gould.” — 8. gracli, of 
ld," Sykes. 
erythrogenys, smelasolevon, Ticket 
» ae 
anthoptila  Nipalensis, 
P._MOlellandi, Jerdon, Hodge. 
‘Kbassya bills, Malacocirons terricotor, 
P. Isodorei, Leson, N. Hore. 
‘Guinea. 1M. grineos, Grn. 
P, Borneensis, Cab, 1M. Malaberious, Jerdon, 


¥, musions, Stoin,, Chinn, 
P, ore ” 7 
Xiphoramphus’ wupereili- 
tis, Blythe 
Cazralax Heucolophis, # 


AM, Somervillel, Yokes. 

13M. Malcolm, 

Layardia aulinfny Jerdon, 

Chatarrhuse caudate, 

Dumerit. 

ase, Bt. 

i Delewerti, Mofaluras poluetin Hor 

G. rafolli’ Jari. and Chatornix striatus, Jerd. 

‘Sell. Scheenioola platyare, 

@. albogularis, Gould. Karyoerous Bureal, Hy, 

Fan. Brachypodidee, Short logged Thrushes, 

‘Sub-Fam, Pycnonotine, true Bulbul 


Setornis erinigur, Blyth, 

















aN inlncea, 
Hi Cease, 4 Spisizon canitrons, Bilyeh, 
a SeCheite, Horaf. Khbassya, 
4H, Malacoonsis, from Ma- Yxos luteolus, Zest 
Philippens fi HW fae thle Fated 
is, from 1. flaveaoens, fh 
Papp T tein, Bluth, Arakas 
H. li, Blyth, from £ Blantordi, Jer, Burma. 


‘Tenasserim, 
Hemixos flavala, Zodgron. 
Alourus etriatus, Blyth. | 
Criniger ictoricus, Strick! 
G. flareolas, Would. 
G ochrocephalue, Gould. 
inornataa, 
1p Eas fromm Baruatra, 
Y fimplex, Xu, from 


FE plomeans, Bra Mal, 
E Brumnene, 2, . 


Rubigula gularis, Goutd, 

R. flavivonitrie, Fiekelt, 

R bomaculatuy, Lesun, 
Java. 

Brachypodius potovepha- 








lus, Jerdon. 
Pmocctdetas, Eyton,  Otectiyea leveogonys, 
‘Java and Malacca, Gre 








Trigopborus guttural, 0. Journ Gould 
a aulpburite, Wall, Bor, Pyononotan ys 

enonotum py 
E favinudts, fon, Am: P! bumorbots, 
boyas. 






Phyllornis dont Bt ne pare Feplouioas Ge, 
is Jerdoni, Bluth. ' Jora Zeyiouics, Gu 
P. Malabaricns, Zathan, is 





J typhi, Linn, 
PB Teimm, wularia, of Java, 
P. Hardwickii, J. resmayis, Hartlauh, 
P. Cochin-Sinensia, J, viridis, Tema, 
B, foterocephslas, ¥. virldissima, ,, 


‘Sub-Fam. Irenine, Blue Birds. 


Teena, Tatham. | 1 eyanogastea, Vigors 
L 1, Afoore. 

‘Sub-Fam, Orioling, Orioles. 
Oriolus Kundoo, Sykes. * 0. Ceylonensis, Bonap, 
































BIRDS, BIRDS. 
Fam, Sylviade, Werblers, Sub-Fam. Saxicoline, b. Water Wagtails. 
‘Stonechats. | Athen Mavdoragpatann, M, Dakhanensis, Syira. 
us saulasis, Linn. ‘TP. atrate, Blyth. Calobates sulphurea, Bech. 

©. Coylonensis, Sfaier, | P. Indien, 5, 1M Liavonfonsis, Scoplt. 
GMitdanenss Rom, ¢. Field Wagtalls, 

. amoenus, Horsf. P. inaigais, Hodgeon. ‘Budytoa viridis, Gretis eit 
© lngoniensis, Kittie. | P. ferrea, iytoa 4 Gmelin. | D. citreola, Pallas. 
©. pluto, Femik., Borneo, | Bhodophils metauolewca, . Garden Wagtaile, 
©: suavis, Jerdon, Nemoricola Indica, Gmelin. 
Hitiacincla macroura,6m., | Saxioly "lencuroides, « Troo Fi 

shama, ue? itis 

Ki albiventeis, Biyth, ee sah, Pinaten aglis, Syke | ®- montanes, Jordon, 
XK. Striektand!, aot, |S. loucomela, Puttas. 5 

‘Myiomela leucura, Hodge. |S. cenanthe, Zine. 4, Titlorke. 

Grondala cotlicolor, 5, | |S. deserti, Ruppel?. Corydalla Richardi, Vicill. | C. Hassolti, Brehw. 
‘Thamnobta fulienta, Zinn, |S. stapasina, of Arabi. | C. rufula, Pécitl. Co iufusoata, Blyth, 

T, Cambayonals, Zavi, | Cercomelamelanurs, upp. | C. striolnta, ryih. 

Protineola caprata, Linn. |C. fasea, Blyth. ‘Stone or Lark Pipits, 

Sub-Fam, Ruticilline, Redstarts. Agrodroma campostris, | A. cinnamomon, Rupp. 

Ratigitla phreniours, Linx. | Chiemorrornis leneoee- Linn, dia, 7 
BE phgnicurcides, iow. | pala Fegors, @ measridie 

Rt cnr eto ahi ayeare Folica, | Anthus cervinus, Patlas. | Meterura rylvana, Hodes, 


Te pertibrogarte, ” Out-|E hyporstina, Bp 

» Oul-}1, hyperythra, Biyth. 

‘dens, E supereilinris, Hodgnon. 

‘Tarsiger chryswus, , 

Calliope Kaintechatkensix, 
‘Gmet. 

©. pectornlis, Gould. 


Gylmecala mascien, Zin. |” 





Sub-Bam. Calamoherpinm, Grass Warblers. 








Ca 


x muda, ie a 5 
Tener, nm, Re 
‘Agee? To '8 e 


Fun, Arpotide:, Sub-Fan, Leiotrichiane, 
« Blue Thrush i 
ochoa purpurea, Hudvt. | G, viridis, Hodis. 
t, Hil Tits, 
Ygruthiae erythropteru,:Leiothes lataat, Soom 
“T. argentouris, Hodge, 
Siva striguta, 























Acrooophalus brunneweas, Tribur lutcoventris, Huy. 
4 . Cats, Nigelensie ode, 3 eawtenioaper’ 7 
yay , Blyth. Pees * Leioptila aunectans, Bfyth. M, cinerce, Bite, 
re sartcolns, Jorden, a it fulgioiventer, 7 ¢. Flower-pooker, 
randinax olivaceus, Bly. . fortipes, ” ¥ nlm ¥. tum, Hodgn. 
Dameticoin afinis, Hocigs. ‘HHoreitesbriuneitrons, ., | promeyuachryauin Hod, Yi nizrimentarn, Bad 
Locustolla certhiola, Pril. | H. pollicaris, ” Tele wieullis, +, Expornis Aantholeuea, 
L, rubesoens, Hiyth. . major, » | L. oovipitalis, BYjth. Zosterops palpebrosus, 71. 
Ti. nmvia, Hume. I, striatns, Sylvanas moostua, Bart, 
‘Sub-Fam. Drymoicine, Wren Warblers, Yabine guavis, Hfodgs.  |Cuphiulopgrus farunsioeye, 
Qethotomus longicande, | | Clstionla scha:nioola, Bona, | ¥+ oceipitalis, 4, ert. 
©. phyllorapheas, Swinkoe, | C. srysbrocepbala, Jerdon Sub-Fom, Paring, Tite, 
©, coronatus, Jer. 16.7, -Bgithalinous erythroce- J. Atkineoni, Jerdon. 
©, edela, Temi, | Gininfsi ogaleneis, | ~ phalas, Viyore. .1! monticolua, Figars 
©. ruficeps, Lesa. rerdum, LE. ieruschistos, Hod. 'P. cinereus, Vieill. 
0. atroguldda, Zemm. | vival cipusinornatan Spl. | 8. nivengularis, Contd «Puech, Jordin, 
©, Hlavaviridis, Afoore. 1p lengianatun, Fir. Lophoplinelichroun ff. Machllophes  xnatho- 
©. cinorasceus, Birth. D. sylvaticus, Jerdon, Lo bnelanolophos, ange, Vipers, 
Prinia faviventris, Deter, | D. neglectua, 4. E malvern Bi in’ Jerdoni, Blyth, 
P, Adamai, Jerdon. ‘Suya criniger, Hodys. L. rufomuchalis,  gpilinotia, 
B, noolalin, Suk. 8: faliginosa, E Deavard, : Melincehlore ‘sultenon, 
Bl Stowarti, Blyth, |, abrogulris, Afoury. Para cemotlins, Hodlya, — ” Hiatys, 
Bi gracilix, Frewkten, | Hurnosia lepid, 2s ‘Sul-Fam, Accontorinw, Agcentors, 


P, olnereo-capitln, Hodge. ' Franklinia Buchanani, Aly. 
P, Hodgnoni, Blyth, 

‘Sub-Fem. Phylloacopins:, Tree Warblers. 
Neoris flivolivacen,Hndy. K. viridipennis, Blyth. 
Phyllopmeuste ramn,Siten, P. eroshros, Hodys, 
Phylosoopus tristia, Blyth. + Culicipeta Burkii, Berton, 











P, fascatis, G, cantator, Ticket. i 
BP. inagnixoatris, | Abrornis schisticeps, Body, 
Bi trochilus, Linn. ‘A. xanthoschistos, 

Jugubris, Blyth. A, albosupereiliaris, Birth. | ¢ 





A faviveniris, Zerdom. 


nitidies, Zath, 
4 roliogenys, Beet. 


viridans, Blyth, 





‘A. affinis, Hodge. 
eloletocinin Jrd.| A: nacenscenpa, 
Rey ‘east 
x Trochiloilee Sande. | Tickellia He i, Moore. 
Troreglur, Palfas. | Regulus Himalayensis.By. | c.g 
3 Rigsinotss, Medgar. 


‘Sub-Fam. Sylviine, Grey Warblers. 
Sylvia orphea, Temm. | ‘S, ourmuca, Gmelin. 








8. affinis, Blyth, 
. - Sub-Fam, Motacillinss, Wagtails and Pipits. D. 
a, Hill Wagtsils. b 
Bolcurus mooulatas, 7% [See Seoul} Vigors. 
E, immaculatus, Hodge. Hodis. 
E.whistacews,” 
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| Accontor iinmaculatus, 


A 
AL altaicus, Brandt, 1 


Corvus corax, Linu, 





& lancesiatns, Vigors, 
‘Urosisaa Sinensis, Linn, 


Dendrositta rufa, Scop. 
ide, Blyth. 


‘Fregiiue Himalsyanus, 


A. ntrophiatua, Hodis. 
AL Huttoni, Afoare, 


Fudgs, 
AM rubcculdides, Hedy 


ipalensis, Hodge. 





‘Tams, Coxmostnes, 
Fin, Corvide._ Sut-Fioa, Corving, Crows, Rooks, 

Nat-crackers, Magpicn. 
C, fragilegus, Zinn, 
Coleus monedula, Kanp. 
Codamiens Pateg, 
» Nucifrags bemin ig. 
N, multimaculata, Gould, 
Pica Bottonensis, ‘Delee, 
iP. Bactriana, Bonap. 

Bub-Fam, Garriline, Joys. 
Vip. | U, flavirostris, Bl; 

Gienootat he vigor "| Cian Sinonsle, Brae, 


‘Tibetans, Hodge, 








Sub-Fain, Dendzosittine, Magpies, 
D. frontalia, Mf‘Clet, 

D, leucogartra, Gould, 
Latham. 


Sub- Fam. ¥regiliaw, Choughs. 
Pyrrhocorax alpinus, Viesi. 





Gould. 


BIRDS. 


‘Fom, Stamide. Sul-Fam.(Sturnian, Starlings. 
Sturons valgaris, Zinn. if fuseas, Wagler. 











S$. upioolor, arm. A. qrstateltas, Chinn, 
A, cineraccus, Temi. . Javaniens, Java, 
si itor contra, Linn, |Temennebus’ pagodarum, 
3. , Horsf. Gm. 
8 te oralia, Wagler.  j'T. Malabaricas, Gam, 
fberes tists, Zinn, |. Blyth, Jordon 
Sin | Pastor rosous, Zin. 


A. Ginginienus, Lath, 
‘Sut-Fam. Lamprotorsina, Hill Mynes. 
Seraplome wiloptera, Viz. Enodes aryturoplrys, Says. 
juluhes religios, Linn. Seiswirostrum pagel, Celch. 
BE. intermedia, 4, Huy.  Basilornis, ep. 
E. ptilogenys, Bluth. Calornie dauricus. 
Grecalus venerata, Ten. Lamprotornis cantor. 
Anpeliceys soronstus, Bly. 
Fain. Fringillidee. $ub-Fam. Ploceinse, Woaver Birds. 
Plosous Baya, Biytt, P. Bengalensis, Lisn, 
D, manyar, Jor. P, Philippinus, 
Sub-Frm, Hatreldinn, Amadavads, Munias, 





Munia Malscea, Linn, | -M. acuticnuda, Hoar. 
M, rubronigra, Hodus, Malabarica, Linx, 

M, andulota, Lack, Kotrelda eraandava, Zinv. 
‘ME poctoralin, Jerdon, |, Formosa, Lath. 





M, striata, Linu, 
‘Sub-Fuvn, Passcrine, Sparrows. 
Poser Endious, Jud 8. | P. pyrthopteran, Jord. 








Y, anlicicolus, Vici. Haveolus, Blyth. 
Pecinnamomens, Goad, B. jugiterae, Tema 
2D. nysthonotus, Blyth, Iavicollis, Frank, 





jontanus, Linn. 
Sub-Fun, Emberiine, Buntings. 
a. Trac Buntings, 


Emberien pithyornis, Pla.’ B spolomaphale, Paes 
¥. la, Linn. stewart 

HK. Stracheyi, Moor. E fuenta, ead 

I. hortulanu, Ziva, ¥: pusilla, 


¥ 
XE Huttoni, ifpth. ' 
6. Yellow Com Duntings. 

Vuepiza melnnocephalsf2m, BE, mareola, Prflux aul 
1, Tuteola, Sperry. ‘many others. 

¢. Crestod Buntings. 

Molophus melanietorus, (/inel, 
Sub-Fam, Fringilline, 





a, Grosheaks, 
He shoma foterioides, | Mycerobas mclanoxauthos. 
ee Bodie. 
H. affints, Blyth. ‘M. carnipes, Howlys, 
4, Bullfinches, 
hula erytbrocephala, P. aurautines, Gonld. 
ie Ben Pyrleploctes — opanletta, 
B. erythaen, Bite S"Hodys. 


2. Nipalonsis, Hodge, 
¢. Crossbills, 

Foda Himalaynuy, Hudgs. Propyraisds, eubheian- 
amatoepiza sipali, colada, Boxers. 
Cluunoprostos pape, Bor. 

d, Rove Finches. 
Gerpodacns robjclle, Kawp, P. pulehersisnus, Hodge, 
©. orythringn, Palla. Srontalis, Bir. 
Dropasser rollopeplue, Fi 

















Be diana, Bow. Frecondale Nizaleasis, 
D. rhe Brandt. Hodgz. 

hodoohrous, Vig. ‘Pyrrhospiza punices, od. 

. True Finches, 
Cnllncanthia Burtoni, Serinus canaris, Canary 
onrduuky ea ontitringilla, 
canioey nope Fi Vigors. Fs Es 
Chrpromsini spinoides 3, . and others.” 
Fringillanda 2emericols, 


Meteponia parila, Pallas. — Hodge. 
‘Sub-Fam, Alandine, Larks, 
ithe! , Bash Lark, 
Ascamies, M(t. | M. erytbropters, Jerdon. 
M, afftniy, Jerdon. 2. cantilinas, 


BIRDS. 


2, True Larks and Sky Larke, 
Ammomanes 


Frankii 
aay ‘Scop. 
baste etistatn, Linn, 


Tem 
Alnudale raytal, B. H, 

Stccore pecillats Gouda, 

¢. Desert Larks 

Certhilsuda desertorum, 





Onven, Grartorrs, Pigeons, 


Fam. Troronide. Su'-Fum, Treroriny, Green Pigeons. 
‘Treron Nipalensis, Horgs, A, Malaborica, Jiri. 
TT, psittacca, Gimed. | Al Phuyrei, Blyth, 

2 fiaverguloris, 5. 
[2 poupSdoure) Han, 
“AL olax, Tema. 
jA. fulvieottis, Wa 


sphenurnn, 





‘% oapellii, Teuira, 
Crpeopas ' phornicopteras,, lyenoserens 





re. 
Gh Biyth. _ |. apicaudus, Hoxdys. 
Sic Tera. " i 
Sub-Fum, Carpophagina:, Frait Pigeons, 
Carpophage sylvation, Pick, | C. iuignis, Houde, 
Fam. Columbide. Sul-Fam. Palumbiue, Woot 
Pigeons, 
Alsocomas puniomss, Tick. P. pulehricalliy Hut, 
A. Bollgwouil, Figure Iyhinatonel, Sirkrx, 
Valurnbns casiotis, Zonap. 
‘Sul-Fau. Columbine, Rock Pigeons. 
Palumbnena Bverunanni, |, rupertris, Pati, 


GC. teuconata, Vigurs, 
Ccolubninteemedin, tric, 


Sub-Fam, Macropygine, Cuckoo Dover. 
Macropygin tunalitg Modig. M- yasnuella, 2¥ won 
wwennis, 2 


IE mscrara, Gmet, 
ML rufoyas Pema 
Sub. Fun, Tarturinsc, Turtle Dover, 
a, Anrit, 
‘Tortur rupicolus, Patlas, | T. meens, Sphere, 
b, Maculicolles. 
T. Cambayensis, Gruel. 
¢. Tigrini. 
T. Suratensis, (mel, 
1d, Streptopeliow, Ring Doves, 
T, risoria, Linn, [T. hurnilis, Tenn. 
Fum. Gourids. Svb-Fan, Phupine, Ground Doves, 
Geneopheyetndious Zinn. G. acta of Jaen, 
‘of N.Guinen, Calomas Niobe ens. 
Gf Seranious, Gacy dave,” ours enronntn, 
Geopilia, ap.,of Malayana, G. Viet 











Onpen, Rasoxts, Game Binks, 
Fam. Mognpodidse. Sut-Fim. Megapodine, 
— Mound Jiirds. 
‘Megapodins Nicobariensis Leipoaocillate of Australin, 
Biyth. Mesitus varieguta. 


‘Sub-Fam, Talegalline, Mound Birds, Brush Turkey, 





Talegaila Lather Megacophalon maleo, 

SGines, | Saat. 

Fam, Pteroclide, Sand Grouse or Bock Pigeon. 
Pteroclea arenarins, Pallas. | P. exastus, Temm, 
Perec are deopeks | Senogatlan, Line. 
YP. alchata, Linn, 


Sub Fam. Pavonine, Pea-towl. 
P, bigaloaratum, Linn. 


Fam, Phasianidee. 
Pavo existatas, Lite 





"en, :P. Napoleonis, Masseng, 
Poiggiectta Tibetinam, |! chaleur, Zemm. 

eet | Argusanus giganteus, Zon, 
P. Unentum, Hardie, 


BIRDS. BIRDS. 


























‘Sub-Fam, Phasianine, Pheasants, Fam, Glareolide, Swallow Plover, 
“epaaee Tmpeyanus, ; iB ‘"arquatus. Glareola orientalis, Leack. | G. Inctes, Femm. 
EEE « B, Mongotion ale Faw. Obaradridw. Sub-Fam. Obaradrinm, Plovers. 
a ee Sy 
z F, Soommetin *  G. fulvus, Gmel. &. Phillppensin, Senpol 
‘ aumalea picts. Agialitis Geoffroyi, Wagl. i 2. minutus, Patiaa, 
Tehaginis Gennsus nycthemeras, ‘Sub-Fam. Vanelline, Lapwinga. 
Puerasia macrolophia, Less. Gould. ‘Vanellus cristetas, Meyer. Lobivanellus Goennis, @met. 
2, caanon, Conte aah Gabopbasla albocristatns, Cheteante gr » Pallas. Sarciopborus bilobus, Oe 
sianua 4 gore. jencura, ZACK. Hoplopterus ventralla,ur. 
P.Golchicus @. melanotus, Blyth. G Bomath, Tena sexs, NPIPerne vent 
P. lineatas, Lath. G. Horefeldil, Gray. bok Fen: Unschi, @icenlova: 
Sub-Fam. Galline, Tense Fowk, Firebacks, Black — Bapcusrecurvirostria, Our. | Edicnerus crepitans, Tem. 
Ghllas ferruginons, Gmef.  Galloperdia spadiceus, Gm. ‘Tam. Hamstopedide, See-plovers, 
a. fan, Team. = elownes Tel. zi Sub-Fam. Birepeline. es, 
G. Stanleyi, Gray. G. lonen: strepailas interpres, Linx., tarnstone. 
G. forests, Tenia. Diardignilus prelatus, ‘Sub-Fast. Dromadinw. 
Fam, Tetrnonidse, Grouse and Portridges, Dromss ardeola, Paykuil, crab-plovor. 
Sub-Fam, Perticlns: Sub-Fam, Hamatopodine. 
a. Snow Fowl, Beematopus ostrategus, Linn., oyster-catcher, 
Tetrnogallus Himslayensie | Pranentinna vnlgaris, Fam. Gruide, Orenen. 
Gray, sow cock. a F > * 
T. Tibetanus, Ganda. F, pictus, Jard, and Selb. is entigone, Linn, G. cinerea, Bechatein. | 
Feta Ce UE Bee G. lencogeranus, Patlas,  Authropoides virgo, Linn. 
Lerwa nivicoln, Hodys, + Tetrao pintadcas, Neopoli. "Tax, Loxcrrostazs. 
b, Rock or Sand Partridge: Fam. Seolopacide. Sub-Fam. Soolopacinse, Snipes, 
Cacosbinchnker, Gray, | Ammaperdix boshaml, Ur Roolopas rue i rtenura, Zeme. 
+. Grey or Bush Partridger. ga or’ 7 
jallinago nemoricola, Hod. | (. a 
Ortygoruis Ponticerianes, Rhizothers — longirovtriy | SCHED eS ee te, 
©, gutaris, Tem. ‘Sub-Fam. Limosing, Godwite, Sandpiper, 
a. Wool Partrilges. Mncrorhamphus semipal- L. lapponioa, Linn. 
Arboricala torqueola, Val. |B. personata, mostus, Jercon. cineren, mel. 
Arbeoriols tarnagole, Val. |B. person ata, Hort}. Limoss segocephala, Zinn, 
¢ bee By Ohusltoal of Fen Sub-Fam, Namenine, Carlews, 
A intermedia, Hollulas corouatus of Bal- Numenias arquate, Zinn. Toidorhynehus Struthers, 
‘A. bronnoopectus, ‘Tickell, acca. XN. phmopus, Vagors, 
a sphoaurs of Chine. vg, Ble. N, tenuiroatris of Burma, 
Hodyponiay Gous ‘Sob-Fam, Tringine, Stints, Ruff, 
c a ¢. Bu bared 2 Philomachus pugunx, Lin, 'T, % Tommpele eo 
Pordigula Cambayonsis, | P. Latham. canutas, john, Tem, 
[F  copthcorhyache. Sykes. Bie orn ‘Gime! Pee ervey L 
Sab-Fam, Coturnicina:, Quails, ‘T. cinchus, Linn. Oslidris arenaria, Team, 
Coturnte communis, Bond, E. Nove Guinex, Gould. T> minute, Zeist. 
©, Coromandelica, mel, B, Adameonl, Perret. Sub-Fani, Phalaropine, Phalaropes or Labefoots. 
Bxoalfaotoria Obinensin, Z. E, minima, Gould. Phalaropua falicarius, L. "| P. byperboreus, Linx, 
Fem. Tinamide, Sub-Fam. Turnicinm, Quails. Sub-Fam. Totanine, Sandpipers, Gr 
‘Tarnix taigoor, Spire. 'T, Sykeaif, A. Smith. Actitia glareola, @mel, 
‘T. ocellatus, Scopoti. T. mooulosis, Tema. a Than. 
T, Dussumierli, Teme. A Om, yy 
‘Totanus glottis, , 
Ounen, GRALLATORES, Wadors. Faa, Himsntopide, Stilts. 
‘Tutne, SrRVTHIONKS, Latham, Ostrich, Emu. ‘Himantopus candidus,Bon. | Recurvirvatra avooetta, Z. 
Casowaries, Moa, ‘Tare, LartronEa. 
Strathio camelus, Linz. C. uniappendiculatue, Bly. Fam. Parridw. Sub-Fam. Parrinie, Jacanaa, 
Dromains Nove Hollandix. C. Australis, Gould. Biglropbasianschirargar, Parra gallinaces, Tem. 
D, ater. Apes ‘Australia, N. Motopidiua Indious, Lath. 
‘Ongurinn goleates, iastatit, pe SO Sub-Fam, Callinuline, Coots, 
0 emsetti, Conte, JA Oweni. Porphyrio poliooephelns, Gallinule 2 areas ti 
‘Taise, PRRASIROaTRES. Falics stra, Linn. & Phowicurse Pennant, 
Fam. Otidide, Bustards, Florikin. Gallicrex eristatas, Lath : 
Eupodotia Edwardsii, Gr. , Otls tarda, Lins. Sub-Fom. Ballin, Rails. 
E. noba, Rupp. * Houbara Macqueenil,Gray. Borsane skool, Sykes. P. fascinta, Rafiler, 
Ez Bedwas , HL undolata. P. Maruetta, Brisson. Boryoone Cann Canning Peter 
E, Caifra, Sypheotides ‘Bongalensis, E prgmee, Naumann, 
x Denheo, a Children. Linn. Balin triatuy’ Zine, 
E. Arabe, Zine. s. ‘sures Lathan. 'P. Ceylonica, Gmet, B, Indions, Ryth, 
—E cw Burchell. ‘Tetrax campestris. ‘TRIBE, OULTIRGSTRES. 
Fam. Cursorlde. Fam, Cioonidse, Storks, 
‘Carvorius Coromandelicus, " lus bitorquatus, Zinn, Civonia nigra, Lian, 
Grek, Jerdor. TB eraaica, Borg ©, alba, Belon. 
C. rufus, Gould, Hyetsia Astle, Show, Of loneboophala, Ge, 


BIRDS. BIRDWOOD, Six GEORGE. 


Fam. Ardeidse, Herons, Sub-Fam, Larinw, 
Ardea Golisth, Temm, | Butorides Javanion, Horsf. Larus marina 
‘A Sumatrans, Rafles. ' Ardetts fiavicollis, Lath. 






Xema brunnicephela, Jer 
ichthye Xo ridibunda, Linn 





‘A cineres, Linn, j A: cinamomes, Ganel. Larus fascue, 

‘A porparety AL Sinensia, i pepe teregnan ; 
‘egrettoides, Tem. ine: i i . , T. Bengalensia, Lessor, 
HF Slates Dean teneplinn Reve” — Gelochelidon  Anglicus, | Onychoprioa melanenchen, 

Domi-egrotts adha, Sykes. B. helioeylos, Less. ‘Temn 


Sveum, Hydrochelidon Indica, Ste.| 0. anasthetus, Scopoli 














‘ pans OO Beene aurantia, Gray " Anous atolidus, Lenn 
Ieucoptera, * i A. tenuirostrin, Zem 
Fam. Tantalide, Sul-Fam. Tantsline. §. Javanica, Hore Rbynchope altsico] 
‘Tentalus lencoceyhalus, in. | 'T. Inctous, Temm. Stermula minute, Linv. Swaine. 
‘Sub-Fan,, Plataleinse, Spoonbill. ‘Thalasscus orietatus, Step. 
Platalea leucorodia, Linn, | P. minor, Z. and Sch. ‘Tause, Pracatongs, 
YP, major, Z. and Sch. Fam. Phetonidn. 
Sub-Fam, Anastomatine. Phxton rabricauda, Bodd. | P. eandidus, free, 
Anastomus oscitans, Bodd., Shell Ibis. t Fem, Bolide. 
Suds-Fam. Whisine, Ibives. ' gala fiber, Zinn. |S. piseator, Zinn, 
‘Threskiornia melanocepha- Geronticus papillosus, Tem. i "4 
Tus, Zann, Faleinellus igneasy Gmc | Jon, Alege, Frigate Bick. 
nt Ae seam, ttagen aquilus, enn, 
1 Fam. Pelicanide, Pelicans. 
Oaper, Natatones, Swimmers. j Pelioanns onoeratalua, Z. P, Philippensis, Gmcl, 
"Taine, LAMELLIBOBTRES. P. mitratus, Lichten, P. crispus, 


Fam, Phesnicopteridw, Plami Bas mew. 
ram, , Flamingoes. " 
Vhomicopterus roseus, Pallas, the flamingo, ie cians peice 
Fam. Cygnide, Swans, 'G. Sinensis, Sar. G. niger. ; 
Cygnus olor, or mutenwan. | C. musious, |G. Savanicus, Horef. 
01 tomate Sw-Fom, Plotine. 
Fos. Anseridw. Sub-Famn. Anserinre, Teno Geese. Plotus melanogaster, Gmel., Indian Snnke bird. 


Retain Bait, Ae egabeer as, Zinn. Tatu, VaixaToREK, Divers. 





AL albifrons, Gel. ‘A. cygnoides, Zinn. Fam. Alsidx, Auks, Pafiins, Guilleniots. 
Swb-Fam. Plectropterins, Spurred Geese. Fom. Spheniscide, Penguins. 
idk Aptenodytor Patuchontica, Patagonian . 
Sarkidiornis melanonotus, Pennant, Frere reo a ris TS Penguin, 





Sub-Fam. Nettapodina, Goone-teal. starrac Jacka: 7 

‘Neltapus Coromandeliantes, Ge. an; on eee real 

Fam. |, —Sirr's China and the Chinese ; Bikmore's Travel 
Ce eee aa ee Mie tae Archipelago + E, Bigth, Calkinaceons Birds af 
_ *  G, lenooptera, Blyth. India; E. Blyth, Monograph on the Indian Species 
Di major, Jerdon. ‘Tadorna valpanser, Flom, of Phylloscopus, 1855; Calcutta Rerierc, March, 
Fam, Anatide. Sul-Fam. Anatine, Ducks, Teal. ae ; Faas noe maa thea 
Spatal Linn. | ; Horsfield and Moore's Catal. of Birds; A. 
Arata clypesta, Zinn. | Chaulelaamus tropernt, Le Frome: Listof the Birdn af Indias A. Hume and 
‘A. pecilorkynehn, Fenn |Mareca Penetopo, ., Major C. H. T. Marshall, Game Birds of India; 
a gurrophyllacen, Zaith, Grapsgedala rece, 45 Jerdlon'y Catalogue of Birt, 1839; Jerdon’e Birds 
ite oe ae eee ms” «OF -India, 1862-3-4; E. Kelaart’s Ceylon Birds, 
-Avenposelliogs Mena 0087 G: Rtoeiaae, Fellas ‘Prodomus Faune Ceylanicm, Cal. 1862; Edgar L 

Sub-Fam. Fuligulinw, Diving Ducks. NM the Oruithol Ceylon, Ae 
Branta rufina, Paiter, Fulignls marila, Linn, Leyard, ‘Noes on the Graithoiogy of Ceylon, Ave 
‘Aythya ferina, ‘Dae, lb, erlstata, "Ray. a Nat. Hist. xii 97; Cat. of Ceylon Birds, by E. 
th a se Kelaast and E. L. Layard in J, Ceylon As, Soe, 


AL nyroca, Ould. H “4 € : 
Spas Madd Jan. 1853; Sykes’ Cat, of Dukhun Birds, 1882; 














Sir J. E. Tennant, Ceylon; 8. R. Tickeit in Proc, 

‘Mergus cestor, Linn, | Mergellus albelhus, Zine, 20.0" 4g, Soo.y A. Russel Wallace, Malay Archi: 
‘Tart, Mrscrrorgs, Divers, Loons, Grebes. ,, 

‘Fam. Colymbide, Loos or Divers. BIRDWOOD, Sa GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 

‘Gelymbas, w., of Chinn Benn MOLFSWORTH, M.D. of Edisbargh Univer, 

‘Fem. Podicipidse, Grebo. KCAL, a medical officer of the Bombay army. 


; ‘  Philippensi in, Tn 1868 he was at the capture of Moham- 
Podisepe cristatus, Zinn. | P. Philippensis, Grctin. pa Thiol be receives d the medal and cleap 
‘Tarpe, VacaTouts. given for the Persian war of 1856-37. In 1857 he 

Fam. Procellaridm, Petrela. Sub-Fam. Diomedinz, was yinted Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 


in Grant Medical College, and until his leav- 


Diomeds, ap. ing India be continued in the chairs of Anatomy, 
‘Sub-Fam, Procellarine, Flying, Swimming, Kine, se , Botany, and Materia Medica. He was 
‘Stormy, and Sheer-water or Puffin Petrels, jinted Curator of the Govermnent Central 
‘Thalassidrome, ap., 4 stormy petrel. iuseam at Bombay, end, with the assistance 
‘Sub-Fam. Halodromine. of Dr, Bhau Dhajee, he established the Victoria 
Pelicancides urinatrix, Latham. and-Albert Museum and the Victoria, = Gartoae #in 

Fam. Laride, Gulls. Sub-Fem, Lestridion. ‘Bombay. He was bonorary secre! 
‘Lestris pomarinua, 7¥ckelf, of Burma. - Asiatic Society of Bombay and the Agri-Horti- 
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BIRGO. 


cultaral Society of Weatern India. In 1867 he 
waa sent aa Special Commisioner for the Govern- 
ment to the Universal Exhibition held in Paria. 
-Addressea were presented to him on his finally 
leaving India in 1869, by the Asiatic Society, 
the Agri-Horticultural Society, the University of 
Bombay, of which he was then Registrar, and the | 
students of Grant Medical College. On the pro- 
clamation of the Queen ss Fipress of India, 
Jannary 1, 1877, he was appointed to the Com- 
panionship of the Star of India. He has devoted 
imscli to writing on Indian subjects and on 
Indian art. In 1870 he contributed a paper to 
the Linnean Society on the Genus Boswellia. 
Ibis the record of the discovery of the frankin- 
cense trees of the Somali country, made by him 
in conjunction with Colonel Playfair, then Resident 
at Aden. Jn 1878 he wrote the Handbook to 
the Indian Court at the Paria Exhibition of 
1878; and his Handbook on the Industrial Arts 
of India bas attracted abiding attention to the 
traditional handicrafts of India, and created a 
widespread demand for thom all over Europe and 
in America, Ho is the author of the Vegetable 
Products of Bombay, a very valuable book on the 
voanomic products, which hes gone through two 
editions. 
BIRGO. Hisp. Nima quaseioides. 
BIR-GUJAR, one of the thirty-six royal races 
nonget the Rajpats deacendantsof Rama through 
LLawa, his gecond aon. ‘Their opponent, the Cuch- 
waha, also descend from Rama. The family stace 
that they came from Rajore, the eapital of Deoti, 
in the Macherri country. "They settled in Dor 
country, then slaughtered the Mewatti and Bhee- 
har, and are now dwelling from Robilkhand to 
Mattra (Mathura), also in Sbumsabad, Farrakhabad 
Eyta of Mynpuri, and Gorakbpar; aid aciso, now 
Mahomedans, have settled in Muzaffarnagar.’ All 
the doab clans long since became Mabomedane, 
some in the time of Ala-ud-Din, Khilji, butretain 
the Hindu title of Thakur, with many Hinda 
customs, as 'Thakar Akbar Ali Khan.—IV.; ltiot. 
BIRGUS LATRO, the Tatos of Philippines, the 
gocoanat crab, hermit crab, or robber crab of the 
Xeeling islands, is n link between the short and 
Jong tailed crabs, and beara great resemblance to 
the peguri. In the Keeling islands they live on 
the cocoanuts that fall from the trees. The story 
of their climbing these palms and detaching the 
heavy nuts is merely a story. Its front pair of 
legs ‘axe torminated by very strong and heavy 
pincers, the last pair by others narrow and weak. 
To extract the nourishment, it tears off the husk 
fibre by fibre, from that end in which the three 
eyes sre situated, and then hammers upon one of 
them with ite heavy claws, until an opeaing is 
effected, It then, by its posterior pi 
the white albuminons substance. Tt inbabits deep 
burrows, where it accumulates surprising quan- 
tities of picked flbre of cocoanut huska, oh which 
it rests a on # bed. Ite habits are diurnal; but 
every night it ia said to pay » visit to the aca, 
pertiaps to moisten ita branche. It is very good 
to eat; and the masa of fat accumulated 
under the tail of the larger ones, sometimes yields, 
when melted, a8 much ass guart of limpid oil. 
They are eatecmed great delicacies, and aro 
fattened for the table. The Birgus Istro, by 
means of blood-vessels in its walle, breathes air 
directly.—Bikmore, p. 149; Darwin, p. 552. 

















BIRS NIMRUD. 


BIRHASPATI or Rrihaspat, the planet Jupiter. 

BIRBERIA, one of the Chamar tribes. —HUiott, 

BIRHOR, a forest race dwelling in the south of 
Chatia Nagpur and in the Hazaribagh district. 
They live in the jungles on the sides of hills, 
in small water-tight huts constmnoted only of 
branches of trees and leaves. The men gnaro 
hares and monkeys, and collect the bark of 
the Bauhinia seandens for cordage, and the 
women bring the forest products 10 the weekly 
markets, The race claim rolation with the 
Kharria, as offspring of the sun. Their number 
is estimated at not more than 700 for the whole 
Hazaribagh district. They are quite migratory, 
wandering about from jangle to jungle, as the 
sources of their subsistenee become exhansted, 
Awoongst themselves they speak the Kol language, 
but can also converse frecly in such Hindi as is 
spoken in this province. 

‘The Birhor in Chutia Nagpur proper and 
Br live in an equally wild state, but com- 
miunicate with each other in a dialect of Hindi. 
‘They are a small, dirty, miscruble-looking race, 
who have the credit of devouring their aged 
parents; and when taxed with it by Colonel 
Dalton, ‘they admitted that their fathers wero 
in the habit of disposing of the dead by feasting 
on the bodica; bat they declarod they never 
shortencd life to provide finch feasts, and shrank 
with horror at the idea of any bodies but theo 
of their own bloud-reltions being served up to 
them, ‘Tho raja of Jusupur said he had heard that 
when a Birhor thought his end was approach- 
ing, he himself invited his kiudred to come and 
eat’ him. The Birhor brought to Colonel Daiton 
did not’ acknowledge this—Datton, Eiknot, of 
Bengal, 220. 

BIRI. Hop, Brun Javanica. 

BIRIJA. Hin. Turpentine of Pinus longi- 
folin; Galbanum, Sco Biroza, 

BIRJEF, PASS, one of the passes from Kuna- 
war to the Outer Himalayn. 

BIRJIA. Hixp. Ono of tho Abir tribes. 

BIRK, also Virk, a distinguished Jat tribe. 

BR KAIA. Tex. Cacumis acutengula, 

BIRKAT-el-HAJI, the Pilgrim’s Pool, four 
leagues castward from Cairo. It is a considerable 
lake, which receives its water from tho Nile. 

BIRM. Dux., Trichosanthes incisa, Orateva 
nurvala; algo C. tapia and Taxus baceata. 

BIRM-BHAT, a branch of the Bhat tribe, whose 
office is the recitation of ancestral exploit, at 
family festivals, They are hired for the cocasion. 
‘They reside permanently in vilages and towns, 
and do not Jead a migratory life like some of the 
other Bhats, 

BIKOTA. Hixp. Zizyphus nummularia. 

BIROZA, Hinp., also da biroza and Sat 
biroza. Pius longifolia. 
ag LRRA, Hin. also Bejar in B. Oudh. Gram 

barley sown together a8 a inixed orop. 

“BIREI’ Hino, “Picen Webuimoa, P. Pindrow, 
; also Clematis Nepalensia 
‘NIMRUD, raina six miles from Hillah, in 
the province of Haghded, the ste of the ancient 
Borsippa. According angen, 
inscription found on. the onl spot Ree 
son, on the walla of the temple, amang the rains of 
Birs Nimrod, teaches us that this building, which 
forms the mucleus of that mound, was the 
sanctuary of Maradach, erected by Nabopolassar 














BIRSOOK. 


and Nabukodnosor, The term is Turkish, and 
means the tower or Akron of Nimrud. The Jews 
style it Nebuchadnemar's prison. It was con- 
sidered by Niebubr, Rich, and others, to be the 
ruins of the temple of Belus. The Qamus gives 
Birs az the name of @ town or district between 
Hillah and Kufab, which is still known, and is 
conjoined with Babel in the Chaiiaic Sidra Rabba. 
of the Sabseans, under tho name of Baraif; whence 
the Borosippa of Strabo, and other’ ancient 
sathors, directly proceeds. — Miynau's Travels, 
259, 202; Jnusen, iv. 414; Rich's Babylon, 34. 
BIRSOGON, Anav. Gossypium Indicam. 
BIRT, also Hicita and Burt. Tasp. A grantof 
land under stipulations, Ftalao means proprictary 
right, endowmevt, maintenance, eustom, or 
privilege derived from the performance of offices, 
yeligious or secular. It conveys an unreserved 








| Sutlej, below Shatul. 


proprietary right of inheritance, share, transfer, - 


‘and alienation in 
owner of the soil. 
BIRTH, second birth or ‘twice born’ are terms 
frequently met with in writings on the Hindu 
peoples and indicate thet the person to whom it is 
applied bas reccived the zonar or sacrificial 
cord. In this respect it resembles the confirmn- 
tion of the Episcopal Church of England. ‘The 
torm ig also often used by Sudra Hindus to 
itnply conversion of heart, Hindus and Mahome- 
dans have many child-birth ceremonies. The 
Mabomedans of N.W. Indie, on the birth of a 
child, show it a sword or knifo, to ward. off evil 
from'it. There, also, on the birth of a ebild among 
the Sudra Hindus, a Brahman is at once sont for, 
who announces the naksbatie or planet under 
which it has been born. .\ Chamarni, or wife of a 
+, is alao suntmoned, tor the purpossof taking 
charge of both mother and infant. She remains 


perpetuity. The Birtin is the 
Eliot. 








for six days, and then leaves, after receiving S. 


clothes and other perquisites. Her piace 16 
supplied by # Navin, or barber's wife, who con- 
tinues her service for u month or upwards. On 
the sixth day the mother is allowed to bathe, 
according to the time fixed by the Brahman, 
her friends visit her, bringing with them spices, 
clarified butter, and extiten ‘of clothing for the 


child. Sho also bathes on the twelfth day, and 7 


is considered to be ceremonially clean, | Her 
friends now approach her person, which they are 
permitted to touch, offering their congratulations. 
During the whole of the first twolve days the 
women of the ncighbourhood gather thomselyes 
daily at the house, and sing songs, called Sohar, 
in honour of tho o¢casion. If the infant is born 
in the Mal-nakshatra, tho woman remains impure 
for twenty-seven days, as amongst the Brahmans, 
On the occasion of a birth in a Chinese honse, 
large bunches of evergreens ore suspended above 
the house door. In Japan, annually, in front of 
every house where a child has been born, a huge 
paper fish, from 3 to 25 feet long, is hoisted on a 
bamboo pole. Theatrical representations last 
throughout the day. 


BIRTHWORT, Aristolochia bractesta, Retz; the 


A lon 

BIRUNI, the takhallus or nom-de-plume of Abu 
Rihan, author of the Tarikh-i-Hind, or history of 
India,’4.p. 1881, Bee Al Biruni. 

BIRUN. 





um. 
‘BIS. How, Myricaria Germanics, also Salix 


the; Grable, 


BISEAYJ. 
alba, and S. tetrasperma, Kela bisa, Hippophac 
n perma. bisa, Hippopha 


BIS, Hixp. Twonty, Soe Biswa. 

BISADA or Besade, in medieval. Greek called 
‘Veesde, are alluded to in the tract of Palladius 
de Moribus Brachmanorum, written about A.D. 
400. The same name is applied by Ptolemy to « 
similar race inhabiting Northern India, 

BISAHAR MOUNTAINS, an offshoot of the 
Western Himalaye, extends for almoat 60 miles 
from the lofty cluster of Jumnotri peaks to the 

The Bisshar peaks rango 
in heights from 16,982 to 20,916 feet, the highest 
being the peaks of Jumuotri. [ts passes are from 
14,891 to 16,039 fect im height, “The grest masa 

is range is granite. Tho people speak a 
Hindi dialect, Seo Ladakh: Thof-danms 

BISATI. Hrxp. A pedlar, from Bisat, stock ; 
‘one who hawks his goods about from place to place, 
and keops uo shop for the exhibition of bis wares, 
He is commonly found seated on the ground, with 
Lis goods spread out for asle on a mat befose him. 

BISAYA, & group of islands in the Enetern 
Arehipelago. | Ambergris is frequent gathered in 
considerable lumpe in the vicinity of Samar and 
the other islands of the Biseya group, as well as 
mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, and red and black 
coral; of the latter kind shafts occur ae thick as 
the fingor and 6 or 8 fect long.— Walton's Staic, 


pp. 38, 39. ae 

BISCHOFFIA JAVANICA, 2 Red cedar. 
T., trifolinta, Hoh. Stylodiacus tifolinina, 2 
Andrachne trifoliatue, RK.  Mieroclus Ruperinaus, W, 
Hok +. MAG Mogugerci vembu, ‘Tam! 
This very luge and valuable timber tree has a 
wide range; in the Peninanla of India it ascends 
the mountains to 5000 fect elevation, and it is 
found in Northern India, Borneo, te Archipelago, 
S. Ching, and the Philippines, but appears to bo 
absent frou Ceylon; it is the only known species 
of tho genus, It flowers iu Febritary, and ripens 
ite seed in May and June. It has an immense 
trunk; the timber is reddish, very hard and 
and much in use in some parts with 
planters and others for building, planking, ete., 
but it is very little known or utilized —Beddome, 


Sylr. 
aiSourr, 























Biscoot, . AxGuo-‘Thxp. Bisootto, galetta, . In. 
Skibstvebak, . | Bisooltey »..” ) Powr. 
Scheo mit, | Der. Bort Ssusher, © 2 Run 
Diseuit, . . . 1 Fx Bizcocho, galletta, Sr. 
Zwoibach, » . . Cam 


Biscuit, from the two Latin words, bis cootua, 
twice baked, is an unfermented bread, ras E 
pro] ared, can kept a great len of 
Hae a aches Wo a on a ctomon forma of broad 
at set.—Toul.; Faulk. See Bread. 

BISEN. Hixon. A powerful tribe of Hejputs 
in Cawnpar an the eastern parts of the N.W, 
Provinces. Their chief is the raja of Salempur 
Majjhaulii—Eviot; Wilson, 

PISESWARA, aHindudeity. Near this idol is 
‘the temple of Anna Purna. the Indian Cybele, or 

‘Anna Perenna of the Romans, To heighten 
the devotional feolings. her image i placed in a 
dark recess, and is veiled from the public gave. 
Yt ia of marble, and has its ince covered by masks, 
of which there are two, one of gold, the other of 
silver. 

BISFAIJ. Hump. Species of Polipodium and 
Adiantum. 


BISH, 


BISH. Hixp. Any vegetable poi 
tum ferox, and other specios.— Tail. 


ison ; Aconi- 


i 
BISH-BANS. Beeaba Rheedii, Kuxth.: Bam- 
if tboo. 


‘busa baccifera. See Bam! 
BISHEN GANGA. On its bank ja built Bada- 
rinath, in lat, 30° 46’ N., long. 79° 32° BE. 
BISHKHAPRA. Hi. Primula ose ; 





also Trisnthema decandra and Tr. pentandra; the 
etter ia used in N. India medicinally. It spreads 
over the ground, and forms a circle nearly a yard 
in diameter. 

BISH-KOPRA. Hmp. Ignana, (Qu. Bish 
Kobra, or poison cobra.) A lizard found in Gujerat. 
Tt bas been described us venomous. Ghoor, the 
‘Hindu patriot calla them; Tuckhuh and Tockov 
in Bengal, the word Tuckoo being in consonance 
with the call or song of the reptile. In Baraitch 
in Ondh it is called Bis-kopra. Jt is described as 
fiat, about 14 inches in breadth, and 15 inches in 
Jength, with s head very like a snake's in point of 
shape,’ It possesses fange; and e small dark-greenish 
‘tag under the tongue, and in close proximity to 
‘the teeth, indicates the poison bag. Tt is a venom- 
ous-looking creature, and possesses to a remarkable 
degree the pugnacity of the venomons snake when 
assailed. All thisseetns.a popular delusion, a venom- 
ounlizard beingananomaly unknownin creation —Z. 

BISH-KUCHOO. Bex, Aram fornicatnm, 
poisonous Calla, 

BISHMAN. Hin Colocasia cucullata, 

BISHNAVI, a Hindu sect in Rohilkband and 
the Dosb. The author of the volume Tabib-ul- 
Jabilin remarks that most of the teachers of the 
reforming Hindw evota, the Kabir panthi, Par- 
nami, Daud panthi, Sadb, Sat nami, Kalal panthi, 
and Bishnavi, bave been Mahomedane. The Bish- 
navi are, however, said to have been founded by 
Bighno, 8 Tuga Brabmnan, a pupil of Mal 
fakir. Professor Wilson tays the sect is of growing 
importance in some parts of the N,W. Provinces, 
combining Hindu and Mahomedau practices and 








BISON. 
BISH-ul-YUKURUNI. Anas. Menis anh 
| Reperan 


cordife Ll. 
BISH-UMBA. Bexc. Cucumis oolooynthis. 
BISHWA TULSI. Ocimum sanctum, 
BISEL Urta. A fiscal dis ision of a district paying 
 Fevenue under the Hinda government of Orissa, 
1 RISE Hunn, A measure of weight, commonly 
‘a vig; in Garhwal and Kamaon, dry mesure ; in 
, sland measure. 
RIS ' Hixp. Unclean, 
BISINDIDI, Crexas. Gardenia retrosperwa. 
BISIR. Huw. Pyros Kamsonensis, 
BISLOOMBAH, Huxp., leo Bisloombhee. 
Colocynth ; Cucumis psendo-colocyathis. 
BISMILLAH means literally, in tho name of 
God; and Mahomedans never commence, or leave 
off, eating without saying it. It is often used by 
them, aleo, in commencing a book, or on rising up 
' or sitting down, aad by the pious ou every ooca- 
sion, however unimportant, It answers to the 
istian grace before mest. It is also used as # 
sacrificial prayer ; directing the victim's face to- 
wards the Kaba, the person cuts its throat, 
ejaculating, ‘Bismillah! Allahu Akbar!’ The 
camel is sacrificed by thrusting a pointed instru- 
ment into the interval between the sternum and 
the neck. ‘This anomaly may be accounted for 
by the thickness and harduess of the musclos of 
the throat. Burckhardt makes the Mahomedan 
say, when slaughtering or sacnficing, ‘In the 
nate of the most merciful God!” But Mr. Lano 
jastly observes that tho attribute of merey is 























omitted on these occasions, 


Bismillah-ur-Rahmaa-ur-Rahim, tho namo 


thi, of the merciful and clement God, is a frequent 


of Mahomedans. Zamakehari, in his Cow- 
mentary on the Koran, observes, Rahman denotes 
a more extensive idea than Rahim; for this 
reason people my. in speaking of Gods‘ Thernera- 
ful (Ar any in this world and the next," and 
‘the clement or compassionate (Ar Rahim) ia this 


ices a 
Delief, generally terming themselves shaikhs, but | world.’ ‘The correct pronunciation to a European 
adding this title toa Hindu name,, The Bishnavi [are Bismillah irruhman nirroheem. The words are 
ia the most common sect in the desert and in Sind. ; first taught to Mabomedan children at the age of 
Tn the desert, where ‘they are a lnw unto them- | four years four months and four days, with oer- 
uelves,’ they wear the junuoo or zonar; they culti- ' tain ceremonics. It is their christening or initin- 
vate, tend cattle, and barter their superfluous gbi | tion into the church.—Herk.; Burton's Pilgrimage, 
for other necessities —-Lllint ; Rajasthan, ii 319. | iii, p. 303, 

BISHOP, the epi of tho Greeks, isa title BISMUTH. Mr. Piddington found bismuth in 
given by Christians to the overscers of their one of the ores sent him from the antimony mines 
churches. Bishop of Uahylon is the title of the , near Moulmeiu; it ia found in connection with 
Romish prelate for the pasbalik of Baghdad.’ silver in Burma, and has been obtained in small. 
‘The Protestant bishops of distinction in India, quantities in Kashmir, from the Jainmu territory. 
since the early part of the 19th centary, have been —Afason; Powell, Handbook, 

Heber, Corrie, Middleton, Milman,’ Caldwell. BISON. Gaveeus gaurus. 














Bishop's College, Caloutta, on the bank of the Ben gan, Vane Sy ustenabe. 
Hoogly, was established for the education of clergy Karkowahe ="? “Gan, Bentonral ®™ aruwnene: 
for the Episcopal Protesiaut Church. Bigandet Peroomnss, ° | Gowp, Gaciya,,'. 2 = MAME. 
‘was an eminent Catholic bishop. Gouri Gal, Gaur,” Him. Katu Yeni, © / "Taw. 


BISHOP'S-WEED SEED. 

Anethum sowa, Roz, | Sison Anum, Lenn 
ide « _ Oar. jowan, 
Seas: > ems | Olan". 


Garreus gaurus, is the bison of sportemen in 
Indis, Itinbabits all thelargeforesta,Inits range 
in the Western Ghats, or Syhadri mountains, como 
of the bulls attain a height of 19 hands at the 
shoulder. It is not, however, a true bison. It is 


Huxp. 
jooan, Tay. 


Thove serminative seeds yield by distillation 
very useful oil, which is given medicinally as a 
stomachic, The distilled water is used as a car- 
sainstive in every nursery of Modras, under the 
name of ‘omam water’—Ainalir, p. 269. 

BISH TARAK. Bex. ia epeciogs ; 
aleo Letteomin nervosa, 


the Bos gour of ‘Traill, the B. ssseel of Horefield 
Bibos cavifrons, Hodgeoa, and Bibos ssveel, Ho 
‘are, however, separated by some authors, and 
term bison is very indiscriminstely given to bovine 
apimsla to whom it does not pertain. The genus 
bison proper comprebends two living species, ane 
‘of them , Bow become very cearee, and 
St 








BIS PANTHI 


verging towards extinction; the other American, 
and, notwithstanding ae advances of man, still 
multitudinous Engl. Cyc. p. 482; Cat. Museum, 
India Hl, See Bovidee 

BIS PANTHI, « Jaina cect. 

BISRAMPUR, in the centreof the Sarguja State, 
in Chutia Nagpar, ix the name given to a coalfield 
oceupyil od an area of 400 square miles.—Jmp. Gaz. 

BISRU. Hip. Cedrela toona; C. serrata. 

BISSAHRI-PALA. Hap. Diospyros lotus. 
‘The fruit is sweet and pleasant, 

'BISSEMKATAK, a Kandh Mutta in the Vizaga- 

tain district, where the Meriah sscrifices were 

made. 


BISSOL, Hishayi, or Bisanye, in Orissa, a chiet 
of a district; an officer of the Kandh race. 

BISTANG or Bartang, of Kangra, an astrin- 
vent used in diarrhosa and dyaentery. 

BISWA, Biswan, Hrxn. In the Central Doab, 
the twentieth part of a bigha. Each estate or 
village is considered an integer of one bigha, 
which is subdivided into numerous biswa or bis- 
wansi, to show the right of ai cular villager. 
‘the As of the Romans was similarly used, thus, 
“heres ex semuncia,” heir to 1-24th; ‘heres ex 
dodrante,’ heir to Zths; ‘heres ex asse,’ sole pro- 
prietors.—Eviott, 

BITALA-CODI. Marr. Chaviea seriboo, Miz. 

BITHU. Hixn, Chenopodium, sy. ; also Ama- 


rantue anardana, 
BITHUA. Hixp. Heliotropium Buropeum, 
BITHUR, a town with 8522 inhabitants, in lat. 
26° $7' N., long. 80° 19’ E., in the Cawny dis- 
trict of the N.W. Provinces, and 12 miles from 
Cawnpar, 
styled Nana-Rao, also Nane Sahib, who instigated 
the Cawnpur masmcre during ‘the rautivy of 
en Species of Dalbergia 
be ABL. al ys 
BITIKH, Anas, Mask melon. 








BIT-LABAN, Hip, Black salt. 
‘Sunol, Gus. Sook), . Hin, 
Kala-namnek, HmNp. Bit Nobea, 


A medicinal walt, prepared by melting together, 
for about 6 or 7 hours, in an earthen aD 
impure muriate of soda, called samur, and emblic 
myrobalans, in the proportion of fifty-aix ounces of 
the muriate to twenty ounces of the dried myro- 
Tt is met with in most Indisn bezars, 
and is used by native practitioners aa e tonic in 
dyspepsia and gout, aa a stimulant in chronic 
theumatism, eto,—Faulkner ; Ainslie. 
BIT-MIAKT. Cav, Bustard; Otis tards, 
BITTER is prefixed to several vegetable sub- 
ances, Bitter , Amygdalus communis. 
‘iter aloes, itter apple, co synth, Bitter 


cassava, Janiphe, Bitter gourd, Tri- 
eosanthes oucumerina. Bitter Seville orange, 
Citran vulgaris 


__ BITTER HERBS, of Exodus xii. 8, Numbers 
ix. 11, Of these the Jews mention five kinds,— 
Chuzareth, or lettuce; Ulsin endive or succory 5 
‘famosa, probably tausey ; Charab bivim or camo- 
mile; aud Meror, or sow thistle, or wild lettuce. 


Tt was the residence of Dandbu Punt, jodenlym, | 


BIXA ORELLANA, 


stances arc regarded as febrifuges. The beautifal 
Menyenthes trifoliata and the Tormentil are as 
popular in northern regione, as the Chiretta and 
ita various substitutes in tropical countries of the 
east, ‘They act a tonics, improve digestion, aud 
are admirable adjuvants of the trne antiperiodics. 
The chief of the mucilaginous bitters ia the 
Goluncha, the Baobab, and Cetraria, Aromatic 
bitters were formerly in high repute as febrifuges. - 
Bitters containing alkaloids or tannin comprise all 
the most important antiperiodics, and the moat 
valuable of all is quinine, "No Indian tree 
eomea ao near the cinchonas in ite botanical, 
affinities as the Hymenodietyon exeelsum,—ni, 
Ann, Med. Sci. 1836, 

BITTER WOOD, Picrcena excelse, Zdl,, in 
the West Indies, znd Quassia amara, £., in Suri- 
nam ; the former of these being one of the sorts 
employed to make tho bitter cups, which com- 
municate a taste to water left in them, Quassia 
chips are aed medicinally as a tonic, ete. 

‘The bitter wood tree uscd for boata in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amherst, Mr. O'Riley states, is exempt 
from the attack of the teredo, Its leaves snd fruit 
indicate it to be a species of Terminalia, and of the 
section Pentaptera, The good timber and bitter 
bark assimilate it to Roxhurgh's P. arjuna, but the 
foliation is different, 

BITTURNEE, a river near Akooa pudda in 
Balasore. It is the Hinda Styx. 

BITUMEN, Asphalte, petroleum. 









» ARAB, Asphaltum, . . Lat, 
: Gars, Bitumen Judaicum, 4,” 
Lo, 7) Midak-taaah,., Maris. 
Dir, Nitefsrumi, Pitan. 
Ex. ; Asphalt Port, 
| Avtalt, . Kun, 

Hees. | Asfalto, 





Bitumen is a name applied to several conbus- 
tible mineral substances of different consistence 
and character, such ns mineral pitch, carth, oil, 
petroleam, naphtha, maltha, and sea-wax, the 
pe of which, with regard to fait 

jour, greatly vary. At Hit, the Is of Hero- 
dotus, near Babylon, it is very abundant; and 
ancient geographers suppose that the Babylonians 
obtained here the bitumen used as cement for 
fastening their bricks, Arrian says that the 
temple of Helus was of brick cemented with 
asptaltas.. It isa product of the districts inthe 
N.W. of Persia, where, at the town of Ai, the 
momai is produced. Several places in Chine, 
Barma, and Yunnan produce am, — in 
China ‘in the provinces of Yen-ngan-fu, and 
Canton, and in the 8.E. comer of Sech-n'en. 
Hit is mentioned by Herodotus as the great place 
for bitumen, and in Lower Mesopotamia boats 
are still smeared with it—Al'Culloch ; Skinner, ii 
118; Mignan, p. 166; Fowtkner, Eng. Cyc. 

BITU-MIAKA. Tei. Bustard; Otis tarda. 
BIUL. Htvp. Grewia oppositifolin. 
BIOM, rx. Oryza sativa, rice. 
BIUNS. Hixp, Populus nigra. 
BIUR. Hiren, Artemisia elegans. _ 
BIXA ORELLANA, Z., var. 8. Indica. 

















Th a it . Kis -.. + - Mang. 

Thay were ordered to eat the passover with hitter afin, BANG, Ethie jiu. 

BITTERN, of Isaiah xiv. 28, xxxiv, 11, and __pa>, eu. Kurungu munga,! Le 

dah zi, 14, has been interpreted to’be a Banh en | Raeape maajal, Ba 

bittern, an owl, and an otter. The Arabie version S¥°i., scuaito, ‘Exc. Manginati marum, 
makes it al-Houbara, tho bustard. Roovw,” + Bh | Seperah maram, ” 

BITTERS, Tn all parta of the world bitter sub- + Hixp. Jatrs chettu, tr. 

2u BBA 


BIYAWAK., 


There are two varicties of this small 
Carriboes, with rose-coloured flowers, cultivated in 
the Went Indies, and A, Tadica, with white Bowers, 
cultivated in India. In the native of India the 
flowers are white, and the immature capsule green; 
while in the plant from West Indian seed the 
flowers are rose-coloured, and the immature seed- 
‘vessel rod; and the eastern plants do not furnish 
so much or of go good a colour. The plant is 
oultivated in Singapore, in Mysore, largely all 
over Pegu, and ris favourite dye with the 
Burmese ; | is in Dacca, the Malay 
Peningule, the Eqstorn Archipelago, tho Hawaiian 
islands, ‘Tongstabu, Rio Janeiro, Peru, and 
Zansibar ; theshrub rises to the height of seven oF | 
eight feet, producing oblong heavy oa, som 
Sahat resembling thoes of a chestout. Within this 
there are generally thitty or forty irregularly- 
formed aoeds, which are enveloped in a pulp of a 
bright red colour, and a fragraist smell ; the pulj lp 
forms tho arnotto of commerce, Tho dye i 
usually prepared by macerating the pods in boil- 
ing water. When they begin to ferwent, the 
soeds are strongly atirred and bruised with wooden 
, to promote the separation of the red skins. 
This process ia repeated several times, till the 
teed are left white. ‘The residuum is dried in 
the sun, and made ap, while soft, into balls or 
caken of 2 or 8 Ibe, weight, |The icy hard paste 
in the ‘bent of all ingredients for imparting 
Ken tint to cheese and butter. Th 
mericans mix it with their sticolate to which 
it gives a beautiful rich hue. Tt imparts a pale 
Tose colour to silk and cotton. “The importa into 
Great Britain of arnotto for home consumption 
ae from 200,000 to $00,000 pounds per enum, 
price 1s. the pound.— Simmonds’ Commercial Pro- 
duets, p.A48; Drs. Kerburgh, Veigt, M'Cletiand. 


SRIVAWTAK, ewak, alto Manawal, Malayan 


iguana, 
pBIXOM, Lepteromys mngatficus, Hodgson, 


me cape. 
TYOM CHIMBO, Sciuropteraa cani 
Pte KANTYEN, ‘BOF. tains tajcrara, 
-Kbawar, T2i., ifellivore Indica, Jerdon. 
IZUDA-KHWAN. Hixp. Astragalus mul- 


“G0, Bix Dilleoia pentagyns. 

BJORNSTJERNA, Court, Swedish ambaa- 
sadlor to England ; author of the ‘ British Empire 
in the Haut. 








BLACK, 
Aswad, Anak. | Niger, . +2) Lar. 
Meh thee Boma, , Ham: Mars. 
Net theo? Nek Nok, Bin, Per 
oir, se mm. Kara-karpa wa 
Mahar, ‘Gun, Karpe, Be, ‘Tee, 
Hixn, 





Tho commersial rubetances commonly s0 named Surmé 
ara ivory black, lamp-black, and smoke-black. 
Ths last last i prepared hy the combustion of difforent 

Dodie, especially of piteh, burned in 
Enxge pina under s dome oc ehimioey,, within 
hich clothe are suspended, to which fhe soot 
becomes attached. It is amployed in 
tneture of printers’ ink, and of Uokig for sow, 
Sia AP Mahomedan + pomen, the lamp” or 

il, ia angel for painting, the 

eyelazhes.”” indian tok or China ink 





from iamp-black. Many animals, Binerale, and 
386 


BLACK PAGODA. 


tree, «. vegetables of this colour have the term prefixed, 


Black bird, Merula, sp. 
Black bear cat, Artictis Binturong, Ferd. 
$Wiack buck, oF Indian antelope (Aniilope oervionpra) 
Black cat, Felis ata, 
‘Black cheeta, or black ‘panther, Felis pardus, Zinn. 
dammer tree, Canarium 1m, 

‘the emaller whales of the genus Phocama. 

‘Hoileborus. a 








Bleek sesarmum, Sesamam orientate, 
| Bact vu eee 
pet wolf of wee ania chaco, Gray. 
BLACKER, Livuz.-Cot. VAL, , Quartermaster- 
General of the Madras Army, author of Memoir 
of the Operations of the British Army in India 
| daring the Mabratta Wor in 1817-19. 
BLACK HOLE of Calcutta was a room at 
im southern end of the barrack of the old fort. 
iy order of nawab Surej-ud-Dowla, in June 
Tis0 146 British were thrust into that room, 
18 feet high, 18 wide, and 14 deep, and before 
morning 123 of thom’ bad perisl ‘The Black 
Hole was at the corner of tank square, close to 
ee where, in 1834, was Lyell, Mackintosh, 
& 
BLACKING, shoe-blacking. 
Noir do cordonnier), Fn. Nero-da-nguerte- 
rwaTZe 5 : 














weATPOy In. 
+ + Gx, Nogro-do sapatos, | 8P. 
is used in blacking Jeather articles. The 


principal iacpalingresions are oil, vinegar, ivory, galls, 


—Tomtinson. 
“BLACK LEAD, graphite; plumbage. 








Potlut or Potloot,. Der.  Piom! | Ir. 
Plomb-de-mine, Karri "AM. 
Pote-lot, . Nalla Strain, oe TE 
Reissblei,  . . Grn. 
This rnineral is of a dark steel-grey colour, and 





a metallic lustre ; 1t in soft, has a greasy foal, and 
leaves a-dark-colonred line when drawn slong 
. It ie a carburet of iran; and when pure, 
‘sells at 30 shillings the pound. ‘lt is used in the 
manufacture of pencils, for making crucibles in 
compositions for protecting iron from rusting, and 
for diminishing friction in machinery. Good 
plumbago is procured near Borrowdale, in Cum- 
; it has also been largely worked in 
America; Ceylon largely produces it, alao ‘ra: 
vancore and Vizimagram. Jt occurs in veins, and 
in kidney-shaped lumps, in gneiss, mice alate, 
and their subordinate voce, but that at Borrow- 
dale ocoure in transition slate. 
Black Lead Pencils. Pencile. 











Potlootpennen, Dor. | Kars-nasol Be 
SS 
er: = 

Surmo-ke aim, | Hinb. 





‘These are formed of black lead, laid in coder 
and other woods They are mostly imported into 
India from Britain,—Fanit.; Tom. Stat. of Com- 
merce; M*Cullock. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN. Seo Mababan ; Panjab. 





BLACK PAGODA, a pagode 16 miles N. 
Pari, near, the village of He wns tlt 
or resto 1241, by Ne 

sjo of Orissa. Tt was a temy of who ae oe 


Sarge. Tt is ruinous, the eerie tower; 
called Jug Moben, a ee the more perf 


BLACK PEPPER. 


BLACK PEPPER, Piper nigrum. 

‘. ‘Lada; Lada-itam, Maar. 
I. . . Paugmnana. 
. RUAESih, 


Pimenta, Post. 
‘Fe, Marichs, San., Jav., MAL. 
‘Gammiris, Sixcx. 


Pees. 





‘Tax. 
Ta. 


‘This smell, pungent, aromatic frait 3 the 
product of the Pipcr nigram, grown in Malabar, 
Malacoa, Siam, and on the islands of the Arohi- 


pelage, Sce Pepper ; Piper. 
BLACK RACK, the Kara-chi. 
BLACK SE. 
in part the boundary between Asia and Europe. 
SLACK SMITH. The Lohar, or blacksmith of 
India, is one of the five artisans who wear the ' 
zonar, or poitu, or sacred string, the other four ' 
Deing the goldsmith, stone-cutter, carpenter, and | 
copperamith. The bl iths of India who make ' 
iron, obtain a great heat by throwing a quantity 
of (bhusa) rice-chaff on the top of their fire. 
The chaif being composed of silica and vegetable 
ratter, the labier Barns, snd so. formas potash, 
which ‘alkali combines with the silica and forms 
2 glass or vitreous cake. The coal-worker throws 
drops of water on the fire to make the mass cake. 
BLAOK SOIL, or black cotton soil, or cotton 
soil of Southern India, is met with in great tracts 
of country. It is remarkable for permanence of 
fertility, yiclding crops without manure for a 
‘thousand It is supposed by some to be 
decomposed trap, but others regard it as a true 
alluvium, epee, from au ios Tt is salt 
ar in Hindi, During the dry season, it rends 
ino ‘teat gaping cracke, bat itis highly absorbent | 
of moisture, and very retentive ; and during the 
ey eee it preaents a uniform glazed surface 
of black tenacious clay. It can absorb more than 
one-third of its entire weight af water, and it 
has in a very remarkable degree the power of 
absorbing moisttre from the air. ‘Thoroughly 
dried cotton aoil in one night absorbed 7-89 per 
vent. of water. It is the soil in which 
sorghum, wheats, and maize are largely grown. 
Iu inany parts it 1s 15 and 20 feet deep, and is to 
be geen everywhere in the Peninsula of Indis in 
patches of greater or less extent, but it covers 
the whole surface of the greatest outburst of 
volcanic rocks in the world, in the western part 
of the Dekhan, Central Provinces, and Berar. 
BLACK STONE, tho Hajar-al-aswad of the 
Mahomedans, now built into the wall of the Kaba 
‘at Meeca, is fabled to have fallen from paradise 
with Adam, It ia kissed by each pilgrim. 
BLACKWELLIA CEYLANICA. Gardner. 
B, totandra, W.Z. Uleeyang-guss,. . SENGH. 
‘Thig tree grows in the moister parts of Ceylon 
up to 3000 feet. It attains a height of 30 to 40 
feet. —Thw. Zeyl. i. p. 79. 














Burma; wood tough, of a light 
ured for the teeth of harrows. 
of the 


Tight 86 Ibs, The average length 

to the first branch is 70 fect, and average girth 
36 fest from the ground ia feet. B. spirals, 
fotida, propingus, Cochin-Chinensis, paniculata, 
NX adiflora also occur in India. — 
Voigt; Dr. Brandis. 


yellow coloar, 
"A. oubie 


‘on the N.W, side of Asia, forms tal 


BLANKET. 

BLACKWOOD, Rosewood. 
Bi fos Gax. Brepottu, . . Tam, 
Siam. . . - - Gos. Bitimaram, . ae 
Sivan, Sif Sel, | | Hino. Traguda ehetta, Ten, 


This is a commercial term for séyeral dazk- 
coloured timbers, and every locality bus a wood 
which is known by this name. The timber known. 
in Britain as East Indian blackwood is from the 
Dalbergia latifolia of the Malsbar coast, whare it 
grows to an immense size. The wood of the 
‘trunk and large branches is extensively used for 
making farnitare ; it is heavy, sinking in water, 
a ish-biack colour, with 
1g in various direc- 
tioua, and takes a fine polish, Bombay seesam- 
wood, however, is probably the timbers both of 
Dalbergia latifolia and D. sissoides, brought from 
Cochin and other lower down on the Mala- 
bar coast. It sells for about the same prive as 
teak. Itis a brittle, open-grained wood, not atiall 
a favourite with cabinetimakers of England, whare 
the highest prices ever realized for it in the state 
of log were about £10 per ton. The principal 
farniture-dealers in Bombay are q 

from Gujerat. The pattern meant to be carved 
is first carefully drawn on paper; then on the 
wood. The tools used are the native adze, chisel, 
aud drill; the centre-bit and other tools of Eng- 
lish pattern, from which 20 much assiatance might 
be obtained, are never resorted to. The general 
design of the various pieces of furniture is mostly 
excellent, the patterns elegant and tasteful; tho 
Banish fr the most partis poor, the joinery always 
exeerable, Concealed joints never seem to 
thought of; pine which might bo kopt out of 
view are made aa conspicuous as possiblo; and 
great clamay screw-nuils, which might, without 
trouble, be hid, are fully exposed to view. Con- 
siderable quantities of blackwood farniture ara 
sent to Britain annually by residents in Bombay 
for their own after use, or for the service of 
friends, It is packed up without being jointed or 
polished, and is put together by English workmen, 
who, it is believed, think but lightly of its merita, 
The prieipal furniture sbops in Bombay keep 
from five to ten workmen each, and probably turn 
out Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 worth of furniture 


them annually. 

BLACKWOOD'S HARBOUR is a sheot of 
‘water between Armagon shoal N. of Madras, and 
the mainland. 

BLADDER WORM, Moasle. Seo Cysticerons. 

BLAIR. Lieutenant Archibald Blair, R.N., 
in 1777 and 1795 made a circuit of the entire 
Andaman Archipelago, and embodied the result 
‘of his researches in general charts, plans, and s 
report containing useful information for mariners. 
Ho also the Kattyewar coast, Salsette, 
and other patches here and there.—Marine Suroey. 












BLANAH. Matay. In Borma,a |-known 
palatable fish. 
‘BLANKET. 
deoke, Windel, Gs ertadilana, . . In, 
et dee Wada, | Cope dane 


"A soft, loosely-woven woollen stuif, used an a 
‘bed covering by night and cloak by day. Mast 
of the blankets or Kamli manufactured in India, 
are of @ coarse description, and only used by the 

natives, Blankets’ are man ia 
from half-bred werino wool, half-bred 
‘bat wool; warp woof Mundinm wool, common 
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BLATTA ORIENTALIS. 


country wool and Mundium wool, Those of 
Kachar sell well. The white blankets made at 
‘Rampar in the Western Himalaya, and known as 
the Hampar chadr, are sold in London at £8 end 
npeerde. ‘They have a sale in Great Britain. 
The Kamli or cumblies made in the Ceded 
Districts are of a superior texture A woollen 
manufactory is working at Bangalore. 

BLATTA ORIENTALIS, the cockroach ; 
very troublesome insect in houses and in sbips; 
lodging in cupboards, presses, and amongst 
books, and soiling hy their exnvin whatever they 


rf 
SLATTI. MALEAL. Sonneratia acida. 
ELEACHING. 
i 
To India, the substances present in goods which 
oppose the bleaching process are first removed by 
scouring in an alkaline lye; afterwards natives 
usually dung the cloths which are to be bleached, 
‘and then steam them over the mouth of an earthen 
pot set in a clay fireplace. But little science 
enters into the ss, and generally the goods 
suffer much from the water in which they are 
scoured being overcharged with lime. Bleached 
cloth, particularly of tents, 18 far leas durable than 
that which has merely bad the dressing aud filth 
thoroughly removed by washing. This is easily 
‘explained, as cotton goods have a certain resinous 
ubstance in them that obstructs the absorption 
of moisture, Besides the removal of this, clotl 
sustains much damage from the abuse of the 
caustic lye bath. Cloths should be scoured more 
than once at intervals during the process of 
bleaching, because many of the substances can- 
not be removed but after expamure 10 the light 


‘Wool, also, is protected by a peculiar varnish, 


exceeding three per cent. of ita weight, which 
must be removed by fing. Warm water 
must bo employed. 


Salavy pannukirada, Taw. 
Nauapedam, . .” TEL. 


‘ool is further bleached by 
aulpburing, either in close chambers in whicl 
sulphur is burat, or by the sulphuric bath, In 
either case it acquires a brittleness which must be 
removed by washing in soap and water, 

Several seats of the cotton manufacture, such 
‘as Dacca and Baroach, are famous for their bleach- 
ing. This has been ascribed to the excellence of 


‘the water in the neighbourhood of these places. the officers 


‘At Dacca fine musling are merely steeped in water: 

other clothe are firat washed. Butall, of whatever 

textare they may be, are next immersed for some 

hour in an alkaline lye, composed of eosp and of 

sajji mattee, that is, impure carbonate of soda. 

‘hey are then sproad over the gram snd ootasion- 
5 o 





steamed. 

into the form of loose bundles, and 
upon @ broad clay platform, which is on level 
with, and surrounds, the neck of boiler sank into 
the ground. ‘They are then arranged in circular 
Iayors, one above the other, around s bamboo tube, 
which’ is kept upright by means of transverse 
supporters projecting from it, the whole forming 
conical pile that ripos to a height of five or six 
fect ahove the boiler. ‘The fire 1: kindled in the 
cassrstion below, and as the ebullition of the 
water de, the steam diffuses itealf 


procee: ‘through 
‘the masa of the cloths above, awelling by its high 
388 


BLIGHT. 


‘temperature the threads of the latter. ‘The opera- 
tion of steaming is comm in the evening, 
fad continued alf night till the following morning. 
The cloths are then removed from the boiler, 
alkaline lye, and spread on the grass an 
These dterante roves of bucking snd croft, 
ite cking an % 
as they are technically called, during the day, and 
of aeocning st night, are repeated for ten or twelve 
daps, ‘until the cloths are perfectly bleached. 
After the last steaming, they are steeped in. clear 
filtered water Satepre with lime-juice, in sie 
proportion ly of one large lime to 

ree ot clo Line flea hn enig been aad in 
Fleaching in all parts of India; i 
describes Broach as famous asa bleaching station 
on aecount of its extensive meadows, and the large 
‘quantity of lemons reared there. Mixed fabrics of 
eotton and Muga silk are steeped in water mixed 
‘with lime-juice and coarse sugar, which latter 
artiole is said to have the effect of brightening the 
natural colour of the silk.—Royle, Arts, etc. of 
India, p. 481 ; Rohde, BESS, 

BLEEKER, Da. P., a Dutch naturalist, who 
from 1845 to 1860, in numerous contributions on 
the fishes of the Eastern Archipelago, added 
greatly to the stock of know! of the 
fauna of the region from Penang to . He 

ve a catalogue of 780 spocies of fish found at 


Amboyna. 
BLENDJU, in Java, a substance pre} 
paste, fried with oil, and eaten with coffee. 
BLENNIUDS, the Blenny family of fishes, com- 
prising many East Indian genera. Blennies, with 
protruding eycs, are to be seen hopping about the 
tauddy banks of zivers, and perching on stray Toys 


like froga.—dAdams, p. 67, 
. MaLaY. Sulphur, 











dasa 


BLERONG or Balers 

BLETIA HYACINTHIANA, H, Br. One 
of the Orchiacee, a plant of China and Japan, 
with bright purple flowera-—T'oigt, 625, 

BLIGHIA SAPIDA, Kon., or Cupania sapida, 

Camb., the Akee tree, one of the Sapindaces, has 

introduced from Guines into Indin, It rises 
30 to 40fest. ‘The fruit has the size and shape of 
‘a pear, and isofared colour. Itis much esteemed. 
in Guinea and the West Indies. ‘The genus was 
vamed after Captain William Bligh, R.N., master 
of the ‘ Bounty,’ whose crew mutinied, and he and 
took to the boats, 

BLIGHT. The grains or ears of nearly all the 
corel grasses are subject to several well-marked 
disenses, resulting from attacks of parasatic fnngi, 
animalcule, and insects, causing great losses to 
the agriculemist, ‘The ‘inability’ o 

parasitic infection is explained by the 

aogult of ntrogectod mailer ecntained 

them, and to their ess of texture, The dis- 

eases generally alter the periaperm, sometimes 

destroying it altogether ; and three minuta erypto- 
gamic plants are the most frequent, viz. : 

Caries, Uredo caties attacks wheat, usally 
spares chany e 
into.a black fetid powder. The compotent.glo- 
bules are devoid of pellicles. The disoaze ia 


Carbon ox smut, Uredo segetam, occurs under 











the , ia composed of spherical 
‘tics att eal prio indcracetay, and 
‘black da 


‘Exgot or spur, Solerotium clayna, iv elongated 








BLIMBE. BLOOD. 

in form, black externally, white and horny within, | _ BLOOD. 

exceedingly deleterious in its properties if long) Dam... - . Aman. Th + « Laora, 
taken; in’ large doses, acts specifically on the + + + Brora. Wi, . oe 
womb. This fungus ia perticolarly liable toattack Thwe . - - . Brmx. Xbin, +: Rs 
the seeds of rye, and is then called spur or ergot, X'S “Kam, Rebts, Basen. 
when the grains xeanme a black colour, and increase Ka-thi, Kuvens. ; Nethar ; Niriti, Tac 
to aeveral times their original size.’ See Bane; Vic. Teron. |Rattama; ietlar, ‘Tse 


Orops; Dry Rot; Insects, Blood for blood, the vendetta of the Italians, ia 
BLIMBI. Macay. Averhoa bilimbi, Tho the law of most rude populations, but mest of the 
fruit of the plaot known as the tree cucumber; settled races occupying the south and east of Asin 
haa various terminations, Blimbing basi, Blimbing are dwelling under civil laws administered by 
bulu, Blimbing teres, perhaps varisties. Blimbing officers of justice. The Vedas, which all Hindus ac- 
mania, Averrhos carambola, Linn. Blimbing saga, knowledge, enjoin the offering of bloody sacrifi 
Cicea disticha. to the gods, and amongst many Saiva sectarian: 
BLISTERING BEETLES of India, Pan-mau, this rite is continued. The non-Hindu aborigi: 
Cnnx., consist of several species of Mylabria. About races also offer bloody sacrifices to demons, 
180 Ibs. forwarded by Dr. Birdwood to test the to the Gramma devata, or village tutelary deities, 
warket value in England, were sold there at 5s. 8d. The investing tika mark of chiefship, placed on 
per Ib, Several kinds of beetles, when applied to the forehead of their Rajput ruler by the Bhil, in 
the skin, cause great irritation, inflammation, and | blood drawn from tho arm of a Bhil. The Karen 
Diistering. —Theae consequences are occasioned by ‘of Burma and the Kyan of Borneo, in awearin, 
an serid principle called Cantharidin contained in brotherhood, drink water in which ‘the blood 
these insects, Thy ancients chiefly etoployed two the parties has been mized. ‘The old Mongolian 
apecies of Mylabris, one of which, the Mylabris mingled: gold and blood in their cup of peace. 
cichorei (vern. Telini, Hixp.), bas been used for The custom of the old Hungarians in their A'ldo- 
ages, and is 50 st present by the Ei and ' mas (alliance), was to open reciprocally a vein in 
Native physicians of India and Chiva, ‘Can- each other's arms and drink the blood out of one 
tharis vesicatoria, or Spanish blistering fly, is the cup. The Turks practiaed the seme observance 
species officinal in the British Ph: ia, in their alliances with the Hungarian Christians, 
Its colour is bright shining green or bluish, !' as is noticed by Petchevi's History. 
length about }ths of an inch, breadth 4th to Jd of | Blood-coloured water is noticed in Exodus 
au inch. It occurs in the south of Europe gener- vii. 19; and Homer alludes to blood rain. In the 
ally, copecially in Italy and Spain, and is found Red Sea, periodically, a blood-red colour is observ- 
occasionally io England. The blistering flies of | able in ihe water; and a similar occurrence was 









India are chiefly thy Mylabris or Meloe cichorei, 
the Canthane gigas, and the Cantharis violacea. 
The Mylabris cichorei is common in the neigh- 
hourhood of Dacea, in the Hyderabad country. in 
‘Kurnool, and numerous other localities. “The 
insect is’ sbont an inch Jong and $d broad; the 
elytra or wing coverts are marked with six cross 
stripes of deep blue and raset brown. ‘The 
Buprestis of atcient writers is met with in the 
under the name of the golden fly (sona- 
anukhi). The Cantharis violacea is often mixed 
with specimens of Meloe in the bazars. The 
Telini fly, if procnred before the mites have com- 
menced ita destruction, yields on an average one- 
third more of cantbaridin than the Spanish fy of 
the European shops, The blue fly is of uncertain 
seruugth; the Bupreats, in all the specimens ob- 
tained, waa quite inert. A species, called Meloe 
trianthema, from ite being usually found on the 
Trisnthema decandra (Biscopra, Hinp.), was 
described by Dr. Fleming. tincture, acetous 
Pastor, and ointment of the Meloe chicheri, are 
iven in the ‘Pharmacopesia. pre- 
judico existe against the article, on account of its 
alleged excessive severity of action, owing to the 
presence of a greater quantity of cantharidin than 
that contained in the common fly. Diluting the 
tinoture, and adding to the proportion of and 
ter and ointment, perfectly assimi- 

Inte the action of the indi ‘and the i 
insects. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, speci- 
mena of Mytabris pustulata and M, punctam were 
exhibited yy ‘M. Collas of Pondicherry. Both 
insecte are found in large quantities at certain 
seasons all over Southern India—O'Sh.; Dr. 
Hunter in Tr. As. Soc.¥. p. 216; Madras Exkibi- 

Hon, See Cantharides; Easoota: 
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| noticed at Picenium, ¥.c. $23; in Italy, av. 


787; in the Valsinian lake, 3.c. 208, mentioned 
by Livy; in a Venetian lake, n.c. 586; in Lake 
Wan, Alb. 1110. Pliny mentions a Yoke near 
Babylon which had « red colour during eleven days 
of summer, possibly from a red conferva. 

Blood-money, Duja, Anan., is payable in Lobe; 
by a criminal to the relatives of the murder 

m ; for wilful murder, 100 female camels, or 
(000 Venetian sequins; manslaughter, 700 dollars; 
death by wisedventure, the culprit is not im- 
Prisoned, but is allowed to sppeal to the pity of 
the charitable for the means of escaping from a 
cruel death, which the pearest relative inflicts ; 
should the nearest of kin bea child, the punish- 
ment is ed until he reach manhood. 

Blood - showers is a term given to sub- 
stances of a red colour which cocasionally appear: 
alzo what have been called showers of pearla, of 
manna, of spidera, of toads, of fish. In India, in 
1826, 2 shower of red fluid at Jeysulmir is men- 
tioned in the Asiatic Journal. In 1828, very heavy 
rain fell at Augur in Kandech, accompanied by 
hail, single pieces of which weighed as much as 
half a seer. This was followed by drops of red 
rain, descending from the eky. In 1855, a shower 
of red rain, or of fieah, asthe natives called it, fell 
near in Sind, Another shower fell in 
the Jellsaore district over an expanse of above fifty 
bighas. ‘The carmine colour of snow hse beer 
ascertained to be due to a kind of algse, called 
‘Protococcas nivalis or Protococcus hematacoceua. 
‘Until lately, a perplexity =. oocasioned by 
the same form of organism sometimes a] 4 
red, sometimes green, It ia sil, indeod, matter 
of qnestion C or the hema- 


the protococcus: 
‘are most Dearly allied to the vegetable 


BLOODSTONE. 


‘ot to the animal 

which lives for iteclf and by itself; and is 
mn Dot ‘but a doe supply of matter aud 
th appenprnt stimuli for their continuance 
aud for the due performance of all 


fa eactons, tl ite term Ae ite expired. 
Klaproth in 1815 ascertained that the red appesr- 
by en albuminous 


ance in the pea was 
vegetable matter. 
Captain Prideauz, the ‘Arab Tribes; Forbes, 
Vambery, Hokhara, p. 151; Moor : Buist, Cat. 
BLOODSTONE, Holiotrope. 
‘Rilntstein, . . Gra. | Sanguigna, - 
‘Radawar, Gus. Hun. | Piedra ‘sanguinari 
‘This qnarizose mineral is of 2 deep 
colour, nd bas red spots scattered: through it 
caused by iron. Masses of it aro obtained in the 











trap formation of the Dekhan, but it is chiefly 
brought to Bombay from different parts of Gujerat, 
ete., and is re-exported largely to Europe. 
used for seals, tings, and 
lfuseum, 
BLOOD - SUCKER, 
inidia, 


Itis 
‘prooches—Madras 





They are it ‘tnsightly reptiles, with large’heada 
ywarful jaws, 60 that even the bravest crow 
alae ‘them éautionsly. ‘There are 11 species of 
Calotes and two of Sitana in India. Mahomodans 
dislike the blood-sucker, as the creature often 
raises and lowers its hend in the manner of these 
religioniate when at prayer, ee Calotes; Tap 


tiles; Sitana. 
BLOOD- -WOOD, of Port Jackson is » 
of Be fp. The blood-woed tzeo of 
onl lucida, t_Endlcher, groms to 40 
ta in eight. Tt yields «blood-red sep, which 
lina b paint. It is obtained by an 


lnclsion 8 to 10 fect Ibng, tapering: to-e point; « 
gil to «pint from each tret—Vom Mueller; Ko 


aie 
‘ELE 4s tm constent use in India, in the we 


the art, amongst goldsmiths, tinsmiths, bangle- 
jnakers, and othern the cook-room of every howe 
Feline ‘bamboo. ie Malay races also 
wae the \e, sumpitan, for projecting peas, 
small pallets and ‘wooden and iren arrows, 
acouraey of re with these is great; little birds 
can easily be destroyed, but even larue b pirds like 
the crow can be brought down by the earthen 
let from a blow-pipe. It is used as a weapon 
‘the Malays of Borneo, by the Lao-Ti on the 
Mekong river, by the Orang-kubit and the 
Semang on the Peninanla of Malacca. The para- 
ise birds are killed and stunned by wooden arrows 
from the blow: pipe. The Indians on the Amazon 
it, and, it is said, can throw the arrow to 
350 feet.-Peschel. 








BLUBBER. 

Threan, » Dor. Ssloworwanne,. Rvs. 

Grats ode Baleine, gh Noms 

‘Thran Fischtran,.” : Gn. 

Olledipene, ”” 1OGt Aewttecds peucads, 
Binbber is the thick fat or of the whale 


or . jurope, it is boiled down 
into train-oil. Te is eaten Uy the Eaktmo Sag Se om 
fea-conat races of the Japsncee islande, and of the 


Se ea 
Ine dyeing rosebay, Nerit 
Biue ft, Coryphea eodalin. 


Kingdom. It call, 
om. It ise simple 


| Mortath, Nils-tutiah, 


| BLYTH, EDWARD. 
Blue gum tree, Bu 


Blue or reef bird, Sterna moar Donat 
sperm bird, Prion pachyptila. 
Blue doth is born by the Jewsof Boop, Sysa, 
and Central Asia. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN, a peak in the Yoma range, 
at the N.W. of the Akyab districtin British Burma, 
Ye is in lat. 22° 27’ N., and long. 98° 10' E., and 
rises to 7100 feet. ; 

BLUESTONE, Sulphate of copper, Cupri aul- 


, Anan Tutthe 

bass Blue vitriol. aitaniam? . 

x ‘Torishu; Turiahi ,TAM. TEL. 

This salt is not known to occur in nature, but 
it is langely mode in eeveral of India, by 
boiling sheet copper or copper fitings in spun 
acid, and evaporating the remainder, on which 
crystals form. It is also obtained from copper 
ore by pulverising the ore, which is then thrown 
into earthen vessels filled ‘with water, and, after 
filtration, the czystals form. Tho colour is a 
desntifnl’ blue. it is largely used in surgery and 
in the arts —M'Cullock, 

BLUMEA BALSAMIFERA. De Cand. 
Baccharis salvia, Zour. | C! balssmifors, Linn. 
Conyza odorata, Rumph. 


Setar: Coen.-Cxw, 
in the Renkads: Assam, Malay Penin- 
mals, Solos and Jaya. It is used as modi- 
‘aa a seasoning for food, and bas » 
Sibulo diaphorete action,—-Rozb, 
BLUMEA GRANDIS. Ve Cand. 
Conysa grandis, Wail. 
Pung-me-thelng, . . . . , BAM. 
Abundant throughout the Tenssserim Pro- 
vinces, ied or eight feet high, with leaves 
like mullen, which, when bruised, emit a strong 
odour of camphor. The Tavoyers informed Dr, 
Mason Shak they made an impure camphor from 
eed by a very simple process; and Mr. 
O'Riley ‘of Amherst made more than 160 pounde, 
which he sent to Oaleutta, and it was reported 
“in ita refined form to be identical in all its 
perties with Chinese camphor.’ The plant is 90 





Sanex, 
S101 


Bunge-Ohappa, . MALAY. 


‘The abundant, that these provinces might supply half 


tho world with camphor. Wherever trees ate cut. 
down this weed springs up, and often to the ex- 
clusion of almost everything else, so that an old 
eating looks like 2 Held under cultivation. B. 
Iacers, D.C. of all the East Indies, is used in 
in Kort; Mason. See Camphor, 

ote, c ‘AR.’ L.., an eminent Dutch botan- 
int, He wan educated ha's medical man In Java, 
in 1828-24, he conducted a botani ation, 
and in 1825 ho commenced the Bijdragen tot de 
Flora van Nederlandech, Indie, and, on his retara 
to Holland, the Flora Java was begun in 1828, 
and the Rumphia in 1885, each of which consists 
of several folio volames, illustrated with a profu- 
sion of admirably-eolowred plies. Thete are 

lendid and learned 





wort of tho age; Whe Musou Botanicum Lege 
commenced in 2868, oontann cael el despot 
es java, Borneo, oh 
snd Japon plant nm” : 
Bexa. Corchorns olitorius. 
BLYTH, EDWARD, for many years 


duno-Betarum, a periodical with utline plates, 
HL. et 
PAT. 
Outator 
of the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Bociety, the 


890 





BO. 


blest soologist who hax ever resided in India; 
author of numerous learned articles on the mam- 
mals, birds, fishes, and reptiles of and 
Southern Ania, mostly in the Bl. Ax. Trana., vols. 
xiv,, xy., i. 280:—Fauna Indie, Drafts for, ibid. 
845’; On threo Indian Species of Bat, ibid. 1841, 
vol. x. 971; Now Species of Pica from the Hima- 
Inyaa, foid’ 186; Dowort 

new ‘Genus of Leporine Mammalia, ibid. 247 ; 
Supplement to the Monograph of the Indian and 
Malayan Species of Gocalide, or Birds of the 
Cuckoo Family, ibid. vol. xi. 898, 1095, et seq-; 
1848, vol. xii. 240; Notes on Various Indian and 














iption of Caprolagus, a Goela, Sud, 


SOAR. 


tion. Death infficted by such overwhelming 
action is almost inetoatantoun, in sal animale 


‘AD or Bod, a tributary state in Orissa, with 
an area, jnclading the Kandh-Mals, of 2064 square 
| miles, and a population in 1872 of 108,868, The 
aboriginal tribes are the Pan, Kandh, Dimal, 

, and Keut, chief ‘town, 
in lat.’ 29° 60’ 20°N., and long. 84°21'41" E. The 
reigning family are Kehatriya Hipdus. 

BO! Beno, The jawbone of this fish ia 
used in carding cotton for the Dacca musling, aa & 
subetitute for the heckle and hund cards.—Hoyle, 

A 








Malayan Birds, ibid. 1842, vol. xi. 160; On the 
Predatory and Sanguivorous Habits of the Bat of Mane, 
the Genus Megaderma, with some Remarks on the 2 me Manan, 
Blood-sucking Propensities of other Vespertilion- an Rats: 
idw, ibid.; Monograph of a species of Lynx, Harit, Charir, : ‘Has. | Waluro, Brxck. 
ibid., but described as Tapozous longimanus by Jangif Sar, Sur, | Hinn.| Verraoc. » BP 
General Hardwicke, Descriptive Notices of, ibid. Verio, .”. . . . dn! AdaviRoku, . | | Tet, 


784; On the Leitricbane Bird of the Sub-Hima- 
layas, by H. B. Hodgson, with additions and 
annotations; A Synopsis of the Indian Pari 
and of the Indian Fringillidse, ibid. 1844, vol. 
xiii. 928 ; Ontaloguo of Birds. 

BO or Bodhi, also Bodhi-druma, » tree sacred 
toa Buddha or Tirthankars, Seo Bo Tree. 

BOA or Boe, sometimes called Poam by the 
Pe of Malabar, has wood much like the 
timber called in Geylon Palari or Palis and 
Tramba, or, as known by the English term, iron- 
wood. “It is a strong, heavy wood, and is con- 
sidered durable. It growa from 20 to 30 feet 
high, and from 12 to 30 inches int diameter.— 


it 
Bye iM. and C, 
OA.” Linn. A genns of innocuous serpents, 
ot the family Pythonidm, order Ophidia, sub- 
order Innocuvs. “The genus, as defined by Tin 
nueus, belongs to the New World; but in India the 
term Boa and Boa-cont in applied to species 
of Python in the tropical parts of South-Eastern 
Asia, some of which are of considerable size, and 
able to kill large four-footed animals. A fernale 
python 20 fect long, captared in Ceylon when in 
's torpid state, was taken to the London Zoological 
na, and before the end of six yeam it had 
grown to 29 feet in length, and was as thick 
round as a man's thigh. I¢'was very vicious at 
all times, but at length destroyed itself by swal- 
Jowing a blanket. ‘The pythons on the western 
coast of India and in Ceylon are amongst the 
largest met with. The organisation of the boas and 
potions is directed to the slaughter of their prey 
¥ compression, and to this end are given to 
them enormous dimensions and power of mascle. 
When a boa dashes at the prey, it generally 
preserves ita hold of the tree by a coil or two 
towards the tail; it seizes with widespread jaws, 
and throws with rapidity the folds of ite 
round and round its victim. Tightening, and 
erushing rib and limb within their embrace, these 
folds relax not until life is pressed out. The 
serpent then pauses for a few moments, Soon, 
however, it begins to touch the carcass gently 
with ite muzzle; the jaws again and again dilate, 
‘until the akin is strained so tight that every scale 
is isolated. Then grasp following upon grasp 
gradually and irresistibly engulfs body, 
frie, In 4 throng 





the folds, has danger 


and attenuated into the most 





‘The boar is the male of the hog or swine. Of 
these, in Asia, are seven wild species, viz. Sus 
scrofa, Linn, var. 8. Indieus, Bengalensiay Anda 
mensis, Malayensis, Zeylanensis, Bat and 
Papuensi&, When ‘the wild boar orto, india, the 
Sus Indicus, has the ran of cultivated lands, it 
cata daintily; but when stinted for food it will 
revel on o dead came), and when pressed by want 
it prowls around the villages in search of refuse. 
ogy by maives, but Brtsh fpocacnen ho Mont 

natives, but 5 en there hunt 
it with the horse spear; and of all the wild 
creatures in India, the boar exacts from its pur- 
suera the greatest care. 

‘The Sus Indica of Pallas, Sua scrofa of other 
naturalists, the common wild boar, is supposed to 
be keel gre of one of the two groups into which 
dom jigs are arranged, “The Sus scrofa 
group or breed is known as the Chineso breed, 
and extends into Europe, North Afriea, and 
Hindustan ; but in the latter country the boar of 
the N.W, Provinces is not higher than 36 inches, 
though that of Bengal attains 44 inches. The 
‘parents of the other group are unknown. 

‘Sus serofa is not known in 4 wild state, but ith 
domesticated forms come near to 8. vittatus of 
Java. The Roman or Neapolitan pig, the domes- 
ticated breeds of China, Cochin-China, Siam, the 
Andalusians, Hungarian, the ewine of 8.E. Europe 
and Torkey, and the Swiss, are all of the Sus 








scrofa , which, a Chinese author says, can 
be traced back for 4900 years, The Japan 
masked pig is the Sus plicieéps of Gray, and bas 


a deeply plicated or furrowed skin. 
Porenla sylvania, the pigmy hog of the sal 
forest of North India, is called by the natives 
aah ny oe Chat oa sty of the Penis 
z at Chalakya ie Penin- 
aula of India and Gujerat, thetr boar standard was 
one of their chief prerogatives, and they coined 
gold piece with the emblem of a boar. One of the 
Protecting incarnations of the Binds god 
Fishna was in the figure of a Varaba or boar, 
‘the mythology of the ancients, the wild boar 
teored to Typbon, in India, the Rajputs on 
spring, worship Vasenthi, or 
ified ; ce and vassal 
slay, and eat the wild boar. Pereonal 
jed on this occasion, as want of 
deemed an omen that Oomia, the grest 





‘su00ets 
convenient possible form for this final opera-| mother, msy refuse petitions during the year. 
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‘The boar bunt in spring-time is a Seythic custom. 
‘Amongst the Scandinavian Asi, the grand fes- 
tival to Friya was in 5 n boars were 
offered to her by the ans, and Bosra 
made of paste were eaten by the people. : 

in the skapo of = boar were widely spread, as 
shown by the baking of ‘cochelins' for New 
Year's Day in France. The Egyptian custom of 
baking swine-sbaped pieces of dough is mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

‘The Rajput faitival is called Abaires, aud hes a 
religious origin, The boar is the enemy of Gouri 
of the Rajputs. It waa so held of Iais by the 
‘Egyptians, of Ceres by tho Greeks, and of Friya 
by the Northman, whose favourite food was 1) 
hog; and of such iusportauce wax it deemed by 
the Franks, that the second chapter of the Salic 
law is entirely penal with regard to the steatera 

‘The heroes of the Edda, even in Val- 
halla, feed on the fat of the wild boar Serimner, 
whilé ‘the iDustyions father of armies fattens his 
wolves Geri and Freki, and takes no other nourish- 
ment himself than the uninterrupted quaffing of 
wine ;' quite the picture of Har, the Rajput god 
of war, and of his sons the Bhyru, Gora, and 
Kala, metaphorically called the ‘sons of slaughter.’ 
‘The cup of the Scaudinavian god of war, like that 
of the Rajputs, is the human skull (copra).— 
Tod's Rajasthan, 3. y. 366; Da 

BOARD, Under the East India Company, the 
mailitary and civil administration of British India 
was oondni officials assembled in Boards. 
In the year 1784 the Government of India was 

faced ander a Board of Control, composed 

\e of Great Britain's ministers, who in 
that eapacity bore the title of Commissioners for 
the Affaire of India. This system continued mutil 
the year 1858, when British India was taken under 
the direct control of the Crown, In that interval, 
however, the Home Government of India consisted 
of a board of 18 members, called the Directors of 
the East India Company and the Prosident of the 
Board of Control. ‘The Directors had mostly all 
‘the patronage as to appointments, except. the 
higher offices and commands which were made in 
communication with the British Ministry, who 
Jikewize originated all questions of peuce and war, 
Pomensed the power of reversing the Acts of the 

‘ast India Company and of the Goverument of 
India, and algo of sending out instructions on 
special matters to the Governor-General without 
consulting tho Directors. Tho Presidencies were 
under a Council of four, and the subordinate 
administrations were under the Justice Court of 
Sadr and Faujdari Adawat, the Revenue, Mili- 
tary, Medical, and Marine Boards. Since India 
came under direct British control, the Court of 

i ed by a Council, and the 
}, Medical, and Marine Boards abolished. 

BOARDA -GOOMOODOO, Tez. Benincasa 
ocrifera. 

BOASOO. MateaL. Mimusops kauki, Z. 

BOATS and SHIPS, tho Filuka and Karib of 
tho Arabs; the Markal, Kayik, Sandal, Nao, Jabaz, 
and Kishti of India, 

‘The difference as to size between the boat and 
the ship, ao marked in E is less observable 
amongst the communities of Eastern aud Southern 
Asia; and the Kishti of the people of India, the 
Prabu. and the Kora-kora of the Malay, the vari- 
ous Kinds of Manche of Pambam, Mangelore, and 
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Panyani, and the Patamar, range from a few tona 
to a few hundred tons, In India the Nao and 
the Kishti, in Burma the Thu or The and 
Serpa, are boaia that might be described sepa- 
| Fatel . In Britain, even, a boat way be a Inrge or 
‘vessel, used for traffic and . rowing 
| or sailing on seas or rivers, and receiving namea 
| necording to the construction, form, or parposs 
to which it is applied, as the wherry, punt, gig, 
pinnace, yawi logger, ferry boat, steamboat, 
packet boat, jolly boat, long boat, lifeboat, and 
canal boat ; ‘and in size they inay range up to 15 
|tons burden. ‘The sea-going vowels are known 
as sloop, smack, cutter, clipper, schooner, brig, 
brigantine, barque, and ship, and range from 
15 to 3000 tona 
‘The boats in use along the coasts of the P 
sule of India well illustrate the readiness with 
which seafaring people adapt their materials 
to the requiremente a their respective Jocalitios, 
and tho rapid gailing boats of Bombay and the 
vicinity of Cannanore, and the Catamaran and 
Masula boat of the Coromandel coast are illus- 
trations of this adaptation. 
Ganja ia a boat used for travellers on the Nile. 
Aiepe, of Zanzibar, called Muntefiyah by the 
Arabs, is a sailing ship with a beam one-third of 
its length. Tte planks are pegged together, not 
nailed, and it carries from 12 to 20 tons, 
Badav, a sailing ship of Sar, Solan, and Mus- 
cat, has w standing plaok covering; makes 11 knots 











an hour. 

Kelek ia  Jeathern raft in use on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and was known to the ancients as the 
*Nayigia Coriacia.’ 

Kufa, the circular bowl-shaped basket-boat 
(from the Arabic word, which means basket), is also 
used as the common wherry boat. Ita fabric is 
of close willow-work, well coated, and made water- 
proof with the bituminous produet of the coun- 
try. It holds about three or four persons, with 
room enough, though not in the most agreeable 

tions. It is moved acroes by paddies. H 
jotus notices the different kinds of boats plying 
‘on the rivers of Babylon, mentioning them as 
composed of willows and the elrins of animals; and 
adda, that on their arrival at the great city, the 
‘owners sold all the material of the boats except 
the sking, and those they packed on the 
‘asses, and carried whence they cain 
made of big gery sheep and goats’ ekine, which 
are taken off with as few incisions as possible, 
and then blown up like a bladder and dried. A 
square framework, formed of poplar beama, 
branches of trees and iw constracted of 
size of the intended raft; the inflated ekina 
tied to it by osier and other twigs, the whole 
ing firmly bound r. The raft is then 
to the water and Isunched. Care is taken 
the skins with their. mouths upward, 
that, in case any should burst or require refilling, 
thay can be eaaliy opened by the raftmen.. Upon 
the framework of wood are piled bales of goods 
ty, belonging to merchants and travel- 
en any person of rank or wealth 
descends the river in this fashion, small hots are 
constructed on the raft, by covering a common 
or bedstead of the country with & 
formed of reeds and lined with felt. In 
‘theso hute the travellers live and sleep during the 


journey. The poorer passengers bury themselves, 
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to. seek steer warmth, amongst the bales of 
goods and other merchandise, sit patiently, 
almost in one position, until th 
destination. They with 
earthen mangal oF cha 

charcosl fire, which serves to light their pipes 
and to cook their coffee aud food. The only real 
danger to be apprehended on the river is from 
the Arabs, who, when the country is in a dis- 
tarbed state, invariably attack and pillage the 
rafte, The raftmen gnide their rude veuels by 
long oars (straight poles), at the end of which 
few aplit canes are fastened by a piece of twine. 

A curiously-formed vessel, of # crescent 
carrying one mast and a large Jateen sail, 
between Baghdad and Bussors ; under a fair wind, 
it can reach the'latter place in six or seven days. 

The Kashmir boats are the Bagla, » large 
yeasel; the Parinda, s light, fast-aailing boat 
the Bahta, a large-sized barge for loading grain 
the Dunga, for ordinary merchandise ; the Shikari, 
‘aod the amall Bandagi Shikari. 

On the Indns, five kinds of boats are used be- 
tween Attock and the sea. On the Kabul river 
and on the Upper Indus itis sill the custom to 
stuff skins with reeds or straw, as foata. General 








Ferrier deacended the Kabul river fromJalalabad to st 


‘Attock on a raft so constructed. ‘The best known 
are the Zoruk of the Upper Indus, the Dunda or 
Dundi, which plies from Mithaneote to the sea, 
and the Dugga, which, from its strong build, is 
specially auited’ to the navigation of the rapids 
between Attock and Kalabagh. ‘The better 
of wood used in their construction (siseu and large 
babul) are procured with difficulty; and various 
timbers are generally seen in one boat, such as 
‘babul, deodar, chir, bahn, and karil. 
Ma bar teak in much weed in the Lower Indo, 
a es a large price. The o 
ee eons 
separately, and brought tos C 
to be seoured by Emoos o> sroaked plooes aelied to 
‘the bottom and sidea. The bottom is made of sissu, 
‘the knees of mulberry or olive, and the side 
planks of deodar. The wedges and trenaila are 
‘usually made of tut and kahu. Ropes for rafts 
and boats are prepared either from hemp (Canna- 
bis Indioa), sirki (Saccharum spontaneum), Typhs. 
latifolia, dib, or other reeds, common on the Hver 
bank. Munj (Saccharum munja) is also largely 
employed by the native boatmen. The great boat- 
building localities of the Panjab are Pind Dadun 
Khan, Wazirabad, Jhelum, Attock, Nowshera, 
Hashtnagar, Mokhud, and Kalabagh. 
canis pee Poarpark ned opi ila Gsleas doodare, 
Acacia sa, Cay is 8} bs 
Dall jn siaew, Fraxinns ‘loribunds, Olea Euro- 
ge ‘inus longifolia, Populus Eupbratica, and 
falvadora oleoides. 

‘The boat in common use for transport in Sind 
and the lower of the river is the Dunda or 
Dundi; it is dat-bottomed, with a slight convex 
inclination, for the additional facility of getting 
off sandbanks. The Dundi consists of three dis- 
tinct parta, the two sides and bottom, the latter 
being adjusted to the others by warping the end 
me, the slope juired, and then st 

‘joints or riba Cas th ‘are termed); the boat 
thus ‘admits of being embered and trans- 
‘a fact cotroborative of the sccuracy of 

fect cor 
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‘On the Sutlej, in the Indus and lower stream, 


the Zorut is frequently seen. It differs from the 


seach their Dundi in having no elevation at the stern, is 
a a small | square built, fore and aft, is of 40 to 50 tons 
g dish, containing a | burden, and carries no sail. The Zoruk is the 


boat at the Upper; as the Dundi 
¢ Lower Indus; it aails pretty fast, 
ith prodigious facility. 

‘The Dundi is well adapted for the transport of 
goods, but from insufficient construction many 
are annually lost. From the scarcity of large 
‘trees and the high price of teak plank, the carpen- 
tera are obliged to use the small wood, and most 
of them are formed of innumerable pieces fastened 
by bamboo pegs, nails being employed only to 
secure the knees and riba. It has one mast, is 
juare-rigged, and can only sail beforo the wind. 
on the Khori and P'barran branches of the 
Indus are from 20 to 30 candies burden. 

Kotal is broad-beamed, and used as # ferry boat, 

‘The Jumpti, or stato barges used by the late 
Amire, were ‘strong, teak-built, double-masted, 
decked vessels, propelled by shormous sw 
and having pavilions at cither extremity, 
Zorak, the Nawuk, and the Dunda are nearly all 
flat-bottomed, and, though clumsily formed, are 

and safe, The Nawuk and Dunda are found 
incipally upon the Chenab and the Sutlej; they 
ve pointed bows and sterns, 
‘Maskak.—Natives cross the Panjab rivers upon 
inflated baffalo and skina, the mouth of 
which is sewn up, and the legs made air-tight 

the knee and hock joints, so that the figure 

of the animal is somewhat preserved, ‘are 
thus easily curried. Burnes says he as ween upon 
the Indus ‘a man with his wife and children in the 
middle of the stream, the father ou skin 
ging his family, seated ye reeds, their clothes 

chattels forming a bundle for the head.’ 
Much art is required to manage these air-bagy, 
Lieutenant Wood nearly lost his life in attempting, 
to bestride a Mussak, 

‘The Tirko of the Indus is a rude boat made of 
the loaves of the Typha elephantina, used during 
the inundations for crossing the rive 

Canoe of the Malabar Coast.—From Cay 
Comorin 10 Calicut, on the western side of the 
‘Peninsula, the coast abounds with fish, which is 
generally taken with the book and line by the 
natives of the fishing villages, in a small canoe, 
‘the best description of which is formed from the 
angely wood tree, Artooarpus hirsuta; but the 
inferior sort is of cherne maram. They are cut 
cout from the solid tree, and are from eight to 
twenty feet im length, and from one and a half to 
two feet in breadth, ‘the depth being about one, 
or one foot anda half. They are managed with 
much dexterity by the natives, with a scull- 

On the backwater of Cochin, and on the 
river's mout are era} in great numbers: 
rae torte rare ss 
‘The largest sort of boats are used for the convey- 
‘ance of rice and merchandise on the numerous 
rivera which disembogue into the backwater, to 
‘extent of 160 miles, parallel to the sea-coast. 
At times these boata are converted into the 

Jangar, wed on the rivers of the Malabar Coast, 

‘made into a double platform osnoe by 
Jing s floor of boards across two boats, with & 
Tailing which extends from ten to twelve 
feet fore and aft, and sixteen feet long ; and when 
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these boat are thus formed into rafts, cattle and 
burdensome articles are conveyed acrous the rivers, 
as alzo the native regiments, with all their fol- 
horses, bullocks, baggage, carte, ete. 
Pambar Manche, the Snake Boat of Cochin, is & 
canoe of great’ length ; they are used by opulent 
natives and Europeans aa boats for the conveyance 
and despatch of persons on the numerons rivera 
and backwaters, particularly on that between 
Cochin, Allopey. and Qailon, which is aboat 80 
miles southward, and on that which rans to 
Ralipact and Trichoir; the former place being | 
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feet Tt is formed to meet the river, which 
i Now and flat; and to land the cargoes 
the Patamars, which are discharged and loaded 
at the mouth of the rivers, These boats are sowed 
together similar to the masula boat and other 
native veasela; they are forced along by bamboo 
as the water is not more than from 6 to 10 
t ‘deep, except in the south-west mongoon, 
when the rapids swell, and the whole of the river 
is considered impassable; and at this period all 
the vessels are taken to the shore and laid up, 
Calicut Manche is a boat very similar to that 





about 20, the latter about 60 miles to the north- | of Mangalore, with the exception only of a raking 
ward. These boats arv from 80 to 60 feet in stem, for the purpose of taking the beach, as tho 
length, without any regard to breadth or depth, port of Calicut is open to the coast and there ia no 
as thoy are worked from the solid tree. The | Fiver. These boat are propelled by the paddle 


broadest do not exceed 8 fest. Those of the raja | 
amd officers of state arc vory handsomely fitted 
up, and carved in a most fanteatical manner ; | 
they are made very neat, and even splendid, with | 
painting, gilding, étc. | The largest boats arc 
seulled by bout twenty men, double-banked : ! 
and when pressed, their velocity is surprising, as 
much as a mile in five minutes. Mr. Edye had 
himself been sculled in one of them a distance of 
forty-eight miles in six hours, These boats are 
peculiarly adapted to the rivers ; for it frequently 
tani perfectly ‘dey tian»: banared garde in 
perfectly dry, nearly a in 
‘roadth, over which they must be drawn by the 
strength of the few men who are in them, 
smaller sizo having ouly six rowera and a in, 
Those natives who can afford the expense, have 
the cabin neatly fitted vp with venetian blinds on 
the sides, but generally the cuscus or grasemat 
is aubstituted. This boat is formed the 
angely-wood, which is very durable if kept oiled. 
‘ochin Bandar Manche, or Canoe of Burthen,— 
are canoes which are cutand formed from thelargest 
and softest timber of the forest. are from 


30 to 50 fect in length, thetr breadth ond depth 
being proportioned to the full size of the tree, 20 
ag to reduce its dimensions as little as possible. 


mae 


will carry about 18 tons burden, and are 
from 8 to 5 inches thick at the hottom ; but 
‘of the side, or gunwale, about 1) 
4, with a proportionate inorease of 
thickness at the extreme ends to protect the end- 
grain of the wood, and withstand any shock that 
they may mect with. At the distance of about 5 
feet on inside there are ribe about 6 inches 
‘road, projecting about 2 inches from the side of 
the bost, for the parpose of giving support 

strength to the body of the canoe. Those boats 
may be considered valuable for the service of the 
port at which they aro used, and, notwithetunding 
their heavy appoarance, they are very buoyant, 
and go very fast through the water. In ane of 
about 35 feet long, with six men and  tindal 
(cockawain), Edyo passed the Minden’s (the 
sdmiral’s ship) barge, which had twelve men on 
board, and in » distance of four miles to that ship’s 
anchorage be gained on them by timo about 





twenty minutes, although there was a strong sea 
dreexs and swall him. At Cochin, these 
oats are used for the purpose of conveying various 


articles of burden and water to the shipa in the 


roads. 

Mangelore Manche of the Western Coast of the 
Peninsula is a flat-bottomed boat of 
26 to 85 fect long, 6 to 7 fect broad, and 4 to 5 


and breadth, and 8 to 10 feat in 


hey are 


and aail, and generally carry cight men; 
1 ig tbo 
re 


much enoployed in watering and compl 
sea-stock of hips houeward hosed h so be 
ing ships wit ., timber, etc., for Bonibay ; 
andl i sbipphigy ‘he’ produes of ‘the foresta ‘of 
Canara and Malabar, all of which is rafted off to 
vessels called Dow, Boatile, Patamar, ote. 
Panyani Manche is a coasting boat, of about 50 
feat long 10 00 38 feet broad, and 5 to 7 feet 
deep, Tt is framed with timbers and planks, 
which are sewed together. The timbers are about 
4 feet asunder, and on them, inside, come fow 
plaoks are as bands and clamps, which are 
nailed to the frame. ‘These are very radely put 





the together, and not of much importance cither in 


form or constrnction. During the south-west 
monsoon, or from June to Noverober, they are laid 
up at Baipur river for enfety. and aro only used 
in the fine-weather season. They carry the pro- 
ductions of the cocoanut tree, viz. coir, co) 

cajan, the leaf of the Corypha Timbreculifers, 
which is used for coverings of houses, also for 
Vooks, and various other purposes; jagari, oll, and 
arrack, to Cochin and Mangalore; and bring from 
theme porthzioe, loth, walk on, Those vemos keop 
along shore, and take adva of the sail in 
rowing. They have generally from eight to ten 
men, who are fishermen of the Mopila caste of 
Musalmans, descendants of the first Arabian settlers 
‘on the shores of the Peninsula, and who, marrying 
- daughters of the country, obtained the name 


Mapillai. 

The Boatila Manche of tho island of Ceylon 
navigates the Gulf of Manar, and the southern 
part of the Peninsula of India. This boat, which 
is about 50 to 60 feet in Jeogth, 16 to 18 feet in 

jepth, has moro of the 

European form than any of the Indizn-built Yeanels 
that are met with. The after part shows the 
origin to be of Portuguese construction, as it is 
very similar to that of many of the boats etill in 
use by the people of that country, which are anid 
to be of the same shape as the vesacla in which 
Vasco Do Gama salle to India... They have a 
deck fore and aft, and are built with all sorts of 
jungle wood in « very rongh manner, and fextenod 
ith nails and bolts, They are equipped with one 
mast, which inclines forward, and a aquare lug- 





sail;’ also a small bowsprit, at about the angle of 
45%, ith a sort of jib’ foromil, one pair, of 
shrouds, and a backsiay, which ‘completes the 
Bagi. Thane vole oa, tho trade of the 
i ‘SCTOES ie s eo orté are + 
bout tobecto, et, and the importa, clots. . 
‘The Bombay Fishing Boat ia one of the awittest 
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and most elegant sea-going vesecis of that coast. 
A complete set of modela of the native vessels 
plying on the coast, at an estimated price of Rs,15 
cach, or about Ra.1000 in all, was sent to the 
Exhil ition, of 1861, | The mole. of ing is 
precisely the reverse of that pursued by Europeans, 
Miho beyin with drawing the lines, then lay down 
the keel, ribs, and frame, and finally applying the 
planking. In India, drawn Jines are dispeneed 
with altogether. Having Inid down the keel, the 
Todian shipbuilders fasten on tho planking, leaving 
the ribs and frame to the last. The keel having 
‘bean laid, and the stem and sternposts put in 
their places, they are fashioned in both sides with 
agroove. The lower edgo of the plank next laid 
is made to conform in shape to this. The under 
groove ia smearail over with red ochre and water, 
and the edge of the plank that follows is tried on 
from time to time till it takes a tinge overywhere, 
showinig with what exactness it coincides, It is 
then steeped in water, and bent over fie of wood 
int ‘proper e, and a) to ita place. 
‘When all fs rowdy, tho channel fa the tower plank 
is filled up with cotton and tar. The two planks 
are now sewed together in the following manner, 
—a pair of holes are bored in the upper and a 
corresponding pair in the lower plank, all along 
at intervals of a foot or two, according to the 
natare of the linea; a strong coir string is laced 
through this in the form of the letter X, the knot 
being inside. A stout wedge of wood is next 
driven through the strings outside 80 as to bring 
planks perfectly in contact, e planks being 
wut mafficiently in their places, when punwale bi 
attained, the timbers are put in; when 
planks have been nailed to them, the sewing holes 
are filled up either with nails when opposite a 
timber, or with wooden pms, The masts rake 
forward instead of back; the keel is hollow in the 
middle, and not 8 long as the sternpost ; the fore- 
part of the boat sharp, with hollow lines, thestern 
plump and round. ‘the Bombay fishing boats 
can beat the best of the English yachta. There 
are three great fishing villages in Bombay island, 
at Worlee, Sewree, and Mabim. A Patamar 
employs from 15 to 20 men, a fishing boat from 
10 to 15, a canoe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
omployed in the coast fishing, and attending the 
men on the mud banks, and in landing cargo when 
there is no depth of water sufficient for larger 
‘veusela, They are hollowed ont of a single log, 
and are very serviceable, handsome-looking, well- 
finished craft. ‘They are impelled either by 
paddies or eaila; when the latter are employed, an 
outrigger is resorted to; they will bear a surpris- 
ing stretch of canvas, and make their way rapidly 
through the water. 
‘The Patamar vessels sail remarkably well, and 
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reat 
worms. Some of the amaller of these 
vessels, of about sixty tonsa burden, are sewed 
together with coir, az other native boats are. Tho 
small class has one, and the largo class two, masta, 
‘with the latesn sail; the foremast raking forward, 
for the purpose of Keeping the pondaoun yard 
clear when it is raised or . The yard ia 
slung at one-thid of its length; the tack of the 
sail is brought to the stern-head, through a fixed 


They igated with much cae q 

ate navigated with mucl i men 

of the Mopila” caste, and other Mot 

and Mave 8 crew of ten or twelve men and & 
who are pilote and navi 

the dale ete Denier ty Gage Coen 

generally speaking, honest and trustworthy. 

‘The Arab Dow is employed in the trade between 
the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the Gulf of 
Persia, and the coasts of India, in Cutch, Gujerat, 
and Malabar, They were alao used in the Persian 
Gulf forwar and piricy, ‘They are always manned 
by Arsbs. The Arab Dow is 60 to 500 tona, but 
usually of about 150 to 250 tons burden by 
meaaurement ; grab-built, with 10 or 12 ports; 
about 85 feet long from stem to stern ; 20 feet 9 
inches broad, and 11 feet 6 inches deep. Of Inte 
years this description of veael has been built at 
Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, most perfectly 
in the European style. ‘These veesols have s great 


| rise of floor, are calculated for sailing with small 
‘and are fully prepared, by internal 
equipment, for defence, with decks, hatchways, 


parte, poop-deck, ete,, like a vessel of war; man 


of them are sheathed on two-and-a-half inch pla 
bottoms with one-inch board, and th tiga 
of chunam and oil, as before described, which is 


called gaigal, put between the planks and sheath- 
ing-board, causing the veusel to be very dry and 
durable, and preventing the worm from attacking 
thehottom. ‘The worm isone of thegrestest enemies 
in India to timber in the water, while the white 
ent is as much 60 out of it. On the outside of the 
sheathing-board there is a coat of whitewash, mado 
from the same articles as that between the shenth- 
ing snd planks, which coat is renewed overy 
sonson they put to sea, These vemels have gene- 
rally one mast and @ Inteen sail; the yard in tho 
‘of the yeseel aloft, and the mast raking 
forward for the purpose of keeping this ponderous 
weight clear in raising and lowering. ‘The tack of 
the sail is brought to the stern-hend, and sheets 
aft. in the ma ay 5 the hal aed 
taffrail, having a pendent am jo. purchase 
‘hich, ‘becomes the dackstay, to suy 
‘tho munst, when the rail is set; this, with 
‘pairs of shrouds, completes the rigging, which is 
o tte dhe whos beng af oo rope. (Tho 
isa small Dow.) Several af theee vemela 
after their arrival in 
i the 
tas 


E 


for cruising in 


Golf, as piratical vemela; they 
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were also the class of vemels of which Tipu from Madras and the east coset to the island of 
Sultan's fleet at Onore (Hunawar) consisted. Ceylon and Gulf of Manar. They have only one 
‘Whon armed, they were too powerful for the mast, with a long sail, and are navigated from 
Bombay marine brige, but this never bay land to land and coastwise in the fine season only. 
but when in great numbers and the brige weak The rate of current in the Bay of Bengal is very 
and unaupported. Sir John Malcolm says the ! great at thechange of the scason or monsoon, 
large Dow ships generally one voyage ia|as much as sixty miles in twenty-four hours. 
the season to the southward of Arabia, taking When they are off a port in a calm, their sailors 
advantage of the north-east monsoon to come throw a handfal of sand or shells and feathers in 
down, and the south-west to return with an ex- the calm sea, and by the drifting of the feathers 
change cargo. They generally bring dates, fruit, on the eurface, and sinking of the sand or shells, 
preserves, Shiraz wine, and horses, and take back | a calculation of the rate of current is formed, and 
rice, coir, canvag, cocosnuts, oil, timber, damar, they anchor off the coast accordingly. ‘The anchor 
‘etc., various articles of cloth of the country manu- is made by lashing tegcther three crooked branches 





facture ; and from Bombay, Euro) articles of 
every description. The trade in those vessels, ex- 
tending frous Allipoy, the southernmost port on the 
coast of Malabar, up to Bombay,—all the trade to 
Bengal,—~is carried on by ships which are called 
‘country traders,’ from the Gulf of Persia and 
Arabia. 

The Bagla or Buclgerow takes its name from an 
Arabic word, the feminine of baghi, a mule. The 
Bagla is engaged in the trade of Catch, Gujerat, 
and the Malabar coast, to the Galf of ‘Persia, the 
coast of Arabia, and’ the Red Sea, They are 
Indian vessels, aud manned with Indian seamen 
called lascara. ’ It ia one of the most ancient vomels 
to be met with in the Indian ecas. ‘Their extreme 
Jength from stern 
breadth about 25 feat, and the depth in hold 12 
fost 6 inches, with about 260 tona burden, ‘The 
peculiarity of form and extraordinary equipment 
erthere veoels i mald to hove boon the anne 
the period of Alexander the Great. They are armed 
with two guna on the afterpart or right-aft of the 
mera, for defence against plestes, end have their 
poop-decks with a stern, their extreme 
sections about the centre or middle of the veszel ; 
a pation to tele lengthy 





fare very broad in pro heir len, 
with a sbarp rising floor; the stern is straight 
and rakes yory little more than the stern-post 
hese vessels aro constructed with timbers and 
planks, which are Sail and trenail fastened in 
‘the most rude and unsafe manner possible. The 
topside above the deck is barricaded with mats on 
the outside of the timbers, which run up to about 
eight fest from the deck ;’ and when they have no 
argo on board this barricade is removed. They 
havo only one maat, with » haye yard made from 
two spara, the smal) ends lashed ‘together, and a 
lateen'sail, the tack of which goes to the stern-head; 
they generally trade like the Dow, and are navi- 
gated’by Arabs sad the people of Cuteh. ‘This 
Singular and rude vessel, as well as the Arab 
Dow, is peculiarly adapted to the coasts of Arabia 
and the Hed Sea, which are aubject to periodical 
winds, during which these are navigated 
with much ease. 
‘The Sambut i a smal) coasting vessel from 15 
to 50 tons burden, trading in the Red Sea. 
‘The Doni of the Coromande! coast is a huge 
\ of the ark-like form, about 70 fest long, 20 
feet fiat bottom 





feet broad, and 12 with a 
or keel part, which at the broadest place is 7 feet, 
and at the fore and after ‘the veosel it 


into 10 inches, which is the siding of the 
and stern post.” The fore and. after bodies 
similar in form from midehips. Their light 
dranght of water is about 4 feet, and when 

about 9 feet. ‘Those rude, unshspely vemels trade 


to taffrail is sbout 74 feet, the nature and chi 


from formation of 


of a tree, which are then loaded with heavy tones, 

and their cable is formed from coir yarns. In. 
act, the whole equipment of these rude vessels, as 
well ag their construction, is most coarse and 
unseaworthy, and far behind those of any other 
part of India. 

‘Mr. Edye remarka that among all the numerous 
veasels of every class and description whiol 
traverse the ovenn, there is a peculiarity of form and 
constraction intended to meet the various locali- 
tics of the porta or seas in which they are navigated ; 
and perhaps in no part of the globe ie this prin- 
ciple more fully displayed than in the Indian seas. 
and on the coasts of the southern Penindula of 
India, including the island of Ceylon, where the 

change of the season, the mouscons, 
and the navigation of the seas and rivers, are 
singularly well provided for hy the truly ingenious 
god efolent meane adopted by the astives in the 
their rude but most useful vessels, 
Catamarans of Ceylon, ant of the Eastern and 


Western Coasts of the Peninsula, are formed of 
three logs of timber, and are used by the natives 
for similar purposes ; the timber preferred for 


their constraction is of the dup wood, or cherne 


marain (piney tree). Their length is from twent; 
to twenty-five feet, and breadth two and a half 
to three anda half feet, secured together by means 


of three spreaders and cross- through 
snail holes ; the centre log being pact ee largest, 
with a carved surface at the fore-end, which 
trends and finighes upwards to a point, The 
side logs are similar in form, but smaller, having 
their sides straight, and fitted to the centre log. 
The Catamaran is generally navigated by two 
men, sometimes by one only, but with great skill 
and ‘dexterity; they think ‘nothing of passing 
through the surf on the beach at Madras, and at 
| other parts of the coast, where the boata of the 
| country could not live in the breakera; and they 
are peopeled through the water to ships on the 
coast, when boata of the best construction and 
form would awamp. In Ceylon, in the monsoons, 
when a sail can be got on them, a small outrigger 
is placed at the end of two poles as a balance, 
‘with a bamboo mat and yard, and » mat or cotton 
cloth sail, all three parts of which are connected ; 
and when the tack and sheet of the sail are let go, 
it ell falls fore and aft alongside, and, being light, 
it is easily managed. In earrying a press of rail, 
they are trimmed by the balance lever by going 
out on the poles, s0 as to keep the k 
surface of the water, and not impede its velocity, 
| which in a strong wind in very gieat. They are 
| maently met in with ten o ffteon miles off the 
: "part of the island of Ceyion, and will 
* convey any letter or despatch to the shore with 
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safety ; but as to its dryness, the man who takes 
it has nothing but a pocket made from the leaf of 
the areca tree (A. catechu, Linn.), which is 
round his waist, and is the only article sbout him. 
TThene are the persons who are employed in the 
pesrl fishery. 

Canoes are largely used in India as ferry boata, 
and have shapes and forme to anit the rivers and 
watera, Small canoes are formed of hollow palmyra 
tree, two of which lashed to a couple of 
form the usual mode of crossing lakes nd rivers 
in the Cirears; the root forms the head of the 
canoe, the amaller end is either elevated out of the 
water by the form, or some six inches of the pith 
ia left at that end. Aa this decays, s lamp of 

supplies ita place. Formerly, seagoing 
swore plankod wht hin ‘rook, bet the tram fasten 
ingante soon destroyed. Boats planked with it were 
till Intely common on the Godavery, being built 
probably where sawyers were not) procarable 
Unnoes of Calicut are hewn out of the trunk of 
the jack-frait tree, Artocarpus integrifolia. Canoes 
of Point de Galle and the Malaber coast bave 
weather-boarda on an outrigger in the form of a 
smaller canoe; they are sharp at both ends, and 
beat to windward without tacking. The Jangar 
of the Malabar coast, for rivers, is a kind of canoe. 

The Point de Galle Canoe, or Market Boat, is 
formed from a single stem of dap wood, or Bey 
varnish-tree. They are from eighteen to thirty 
feet in length, from eighteen inches to two and a 
half feet in breadth, and from two or three fect 
deep, exclusive of the wash-board, which is about 
ten inches broad, and sewed to the gunwale by 
coir yarns, with loose coir padding on the joints, 
in the same manner as the other boats used in 
India are sewed together, which will be more fully 
described . These boats are fitted with a 
balance log at the end of the bamboo er, 
having the mast, yard, and sail secured er, 
and, when sailing, are’ managed in a similar wey 
to the Catamarans. Vessels passing the southern 

of the island of Ceylon are generally boarded 

yy these boata, even at the distance of twenty to 
twenty-five miles from shore. ‘They will 
the rate of ten miles an hour in strong wit 
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to the shock which it receives on taking the 
ground ; whilst boats with framed timbers and 
planks, nail or trenail fastened, would be broken 
‘to pieces from the heavy surf, that ‘at times runs 
as high as from six to ten fect. The Catamaran 
can be kept in attendance as a life-preserver in 
the event of any socident %, the Masula boat by 
‘upsetting, or in’ case of any of the Europeans bein 

washed out by the surf. The crews of the Mamie 
boats are brave, self-reliant men. The Masula 
boats receive their cargoes and passengers from the 
ships ontaide the , and land them in perfect 
safety. They are rowed by twelve men, in double 
‘banks, with paddles, that is, a board about ten 
inches broad and fourteen inches long, fixed at the 
endofs pole, They are steored by a tindal (cook- 
Swain), and one or two men constantly bale out the 
water. The steersman gives time by & song, 
which is sung by all the boatmen, and, according 
a6 ita modulations are slow or quick, the oars are 
plied. These modulations are regulated by the 
waves, as they may be slow or rapid in succession, 

The Ganges boats are the Budgerow, Boleah, 
Panswah, Palwar, Puteli, Bhur, Oolak, and Dengi. 
‘The bulky Oolak, or baggage boat of Bengal, is 
sometimes as large as the Puteli, and used for the 
same purposes, ‘The Palwar and Bhur are sea- 
going ships. 

‘The Pateli is a large boat used for goods traffic. 

The Palwar, also a cargo boat, from 15 to 20 
tons barden, was originally built at Dacca. 

All the common arta and manofactures of Bengal 
are carried on at Dacca, but in none of thom do 
the Dacca workmen show more superior skill than 
in that of boat-building. For their work in this 
art they bave been celebrated since the reign of 
Jobangir, when the Nowarrah was established 
here for the protection of the lower districta of 
re against the incarsions of the Mughs of 

‘The Tista river in the Terai aot Leelpigoree is 
nayigated by canoes, 30 to 40 feet long, some 
being rudely cut out of a solid Jog of sal, while 
others are built, the planks, of which there are 
Dut few, being sewed together, or clamped with 
iron, and the seams caulked with the fibres of the 








8, 
which are generally prevatent there, and with a! root of the dhak (Butea frondosa), and afterwards 
crew of five men. As the ontrigger must always ' smeared with the gluten of Diospyros embryopteris, 
be Kept to windward, and shifting it from side to ' The bed of the viver.is here three-quarters of x 
aide would bo impoasible, the canoe is a0 con- ‘ mile across, of which the stream does not occupy 
structed aa to proceed with either end foremost. | one-third ; its banks are sand-cliffs, fourteen feet 
‘This form of canoe ia common wherever the Malays in height. 
have extended themselves, throughout Polynesia On the Jrawadi rivers, two kinds of vessels, 
and tho coral islands of the Pacific, and to Mada- of entirely different structure, are used, the larger 
geacar and the Comoroa, where a Malay colony of which may reach to 120 or 190 tons burden, 
settled. The great canoes of Ceylon called — ‘The larger boats are termed Hnau, and are of 
Ballam or Vallam are usually mada of the Arto- , the form of constraction more coinmonly met with. 
carpua hirsuta, the angely or angelica tree. | The keel-piece is single tree hollowed out, and 
fadras Masula Atancke is used all along the | stretched bythesid of fire when green,—a complete 
eastern const of the Peninsula. It isformed with a canoe, in fact. From this, riba and planking are 
fint bottom, for the purpose of taking the beach carried up. ‘The bow is long, with beautiful hollow 
in the surf, when European Donis cannot approach Hines, strongly resembling those of the modern 
it, These bonis are beached in the thi suf, | steamers the stern rises high sbove the water, 
snd taken most completely out of the water, on! and below the run is drawn ont fine to an edge. 
the immediste receding of the swell, by natives. A high bench or platform for the steeraman, 
‘They are 30 to 85 foet ong, 10 to 11 feet broad, olaborately carved, is an indispensable aj endage: 


and 7 to 8 fest in depth. planks are sewed The rudder is « large paddle lashed to the 
together with coir yarnr, crossing the seams over and having s short pillar passing athwart 
8 wadding of coir, which premsea on the jointa, the steeraman’s bench. The most peculiar part of 


and prevents h a this is means the arrangement of these vessels is in the spars 
of security, ‘he back semtian pitaes ‘and yielde and rigging. The mast consiste of two spars; it 
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is in fact a poir of shears, bolted and lashed totwo very largo log. The 
‘keel-piece, uo that it can ! from two to three feet, 


ta rising out of the 
Pe let down, or unshipped altogether, withont any 
difficulty, Nearly the eamc kind of mast is used 
by the [anun pirates of the Eastern Archi 
When chasat, jey are thus enabled to ran into a 
creek and drop the mast instantanconsly, #0 that 
it gives no guidance to their whereabouts. Above 
the matnyard the two pieces run into one, forming 
the topmast; wooden rounds ran as ratlines 
one spar of the mastto the other, forming a ladder 
for going aloft. ‘The yard isa bamboo or a line 
of spliced bamboos of enormous length, and, being 
featly flexible, is auspended from the masthead 
numerous guys or halyards, 60 as to curve 
upwards in an mverted bow. A rope rans along 
this, from which the huge mainsail is suspended, 
running on rings, like a curtain, both ways from 
the raast. There is a small topsail of similar 
arrangement, The sailcloth used is the common 
light cotton stuff for clothing. If of any heavier 
material, it would be impossible to carry the 
enormous spread of sail which distinguishes these 
boats, ‘The mainyard of one vessel was foand to 
be 180 feet long, and the area of its mainsail 
would not be very much less than 4000 square 
feet, or one-eleventh of an acre. From their rig, 
these boata cau, of course, scarcely sail but. bel 
the wind, But in ascending the Irawadi, as on 
during the rainy season, the wind is 
sfavourable. A flest of them speed- 
before the wind with the sunlight on ther 
be ewile, has a splendid though fantastic 
appearance, "With their vast sproading wings 
‘almost invisible bulls, they look like a flight 
of coloasal butterflics ski the water, 
Pein-go or Pein-go-ma is another description 
of Burmese boat, and it is said to be the peculiar 
coraft of the Ning-the or Kyendwen river. Though 
it trafihes to oy pet of the Irawadi, it is exten- 
sively used at Ye-nan-gyoung for thi 
eum. It is flat-bottomed or y 80, 
ving no cance ot keel-piece like the Hnau, 
‘but being entirely com of planks, which ex- 
tend throughout the length of the vessel, 
the middle and tapering to stem and steru like the 
staves of a cask. .A wide gollery or sponson of 
Damboo, doubling the apparent beam of 
runs the whole circuit of the guawale. These 
boats are generally propelied by oars or a pole, 
though occasionally carrying sails: bat not of the 
same apread of loth as the Hnau. The prow of 
a, Burmese boat appeata to be regarded by the 
Burmese boatmen with almost as much supersti- 
tious veneration as the quarter-deck of a frigate 
ia by an English post-captei 
The buoyancy of the Pein-go boat is increased 
‘by one or two large hollow bamboos being lashed 
‘with rattans along the Tartine. ‘When ladev 
with cargo made up into bales, a ledge, about 3 or 
T teat Lived, made of bamiboos, wat a. sxil, io 
thrown out the whole length of the sides, for 
increase of stowage. The cargo ia protected by a 
‘thatch roof. The steersman sita at the stem on 4 
high chair, elaborately carved, and having alittle 
‘thatch roof. When not favoured by # breeze the 
boat: is propelled by 6 or 8 rowers, 
Loung-cayet, is a round-bottomed boat, with 
stem and stern high but rounded in or ourved in; 
in other respecta like the Pein-go-ma. 














Loung-go.—Bottom made up by scooping out & 
89% 


of of from 40 to 50 men. T! 


the boat, prof 
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th of the boatis increased. 
having nailed on planks 
running from stem to stern. Six to eight feet of 
the stern end is covered in by a hood of bamboo 
matting, made water-proof with earth oil ar earth 
air and dammer ; here the erew and family live. 
The large bonts of this description have a maat 
and sail; the smaller ones, when favoured with a 
up two bamboos ten or fourteen feet 








breeze, 
from In tougths jotted at the top and spread out st the 


bottom, aad for a sail both men and women’s 
clothes are spread out. ‘The crew are three or 
four and e stcersman, generally the owner. 

Ka-do-lay, a ferry boat, bottom made from a 
siugle log, sides planked, the wholo length from 
1 to 2 feet in breadth; about 5 or 6 fect, of the 
stern end is covered with a rounded hood of thatch 
and bamboo, The steersman sits at the extreme 
stern end and steers with a paddle, while the boat 
is propelled by two rowers. 

Sa-dho, a canoe made up from one log, vary- 
ing in length from 6 to 1b feet and 2 to 24 feet in 
breadth. 








Canoes of two different forms are in nae on 
the Irawadi, worse ot which are, Salenlowiy small 
in rtion to the number of persons they carry. 

im ‘a racing bost, bottom made up of one 
large long log, from 30 to 40 feet or more in 
leogth, with u side planking like the Ka-do-lay, 
paddled by 25 or 40 men according to size. 

Gandoo,—This ix the largest kind of native 
trading boat; it is built on a canoe of a single tree 
of the largest size, chiefly of peongado, bat teak 
and thengan canoes aro also used for this purpose, 
‘These canoes are from 25 to 80 cabite long and 3 
oo enenneene 

are milt on them 

size required; the largost are 35 to 40 cubits long 
and 8 cubits deep, with a breadth of 15 cubita, 
Burden fom 40,000 to,60,000 vies, and have 98 se 

are built principally in 
the Henzadab district ; bey have vo tants, and 
are rigged with aguare ‘sails on the foremast, gene+ 
rally two of ve tge size. They trade to Arakan 
and Dacca chielly, the cargo consisting principally 
of cutch and cottou, which they exchange for 
betel-nut and tobacco, and generally realize large 


fits. 
Katoo.—This form of trading boat is an improve- 
ment on the foregoing. It is built with a thick 
plank from a keel, in the same way as ordinary 
vessels, and usually with the fore part in imitation 
of the Chinese junk, The largest kind carry 
about 20,000 viss, and the zig is similar to the 
junk, two or three fore-and-aft suil, which enable 
them to beat when the wind is adverse. 

Sampax, a Chinese ferry boxt shaped uch 
like « spoon with just the handle out out, leaving 
its shoulders projecting. The bontis flat-bottomed, 
built of teak planks nailed to ribs set sbout 14 
inches apart ; over the ribs are planks loosely fitted 
onand formings deck. The boat is propelled by a 
single Chinaman, who stands in the bowl of the 
gpoon_ with hls face to the head of the boat 

{mea a large equare sail is used, when a large 
square rudder is shipped to guide’ the bost, A 
‘very unsafe bost under sail, It is painted like 

junk in the forepart and stern. \ About two 


b 
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for its awiftness both with sails and oars. When 
akiifally managed, they are exceeding safe, and are 
tometiines ernployed on aether distant. coasting 
voyages, from Singapore to Penang, for example. 
The passenger Sampan is employed at Singapore 
nd on the Irawadi chiefly in conveying passengers 
Between the shore and the shipping. 

China, Malacea, Archipelago.—The boate of the 
Straits of Malacoa are the Prahu, Sanpan, Loreha, 
Pukat, Chompreng, Sekong, and Tong-kong or 
Ting-king. In the Eastern Archipelago, the 
generic name for a boat or vessel, large or small, is 
Prahu, a word which belongs equally to the Malay 
and Javanese languages, and from theso haa been 


very widely spread ‘to others, extending as a 
fynonym to the principal Philippine tongues. 
‘The uaual name for acavoe or skiff, both in q 
and Javanese, is Sampan, ‘The large vessels whic! 

the natives of the Archipelago used in war and 
trade were called them Jung, which ig the 
‘word, corrupted Junk, that Europeans apply to 
tho large vessels of the Chinese, of which the 
proper name is Waug-kang. For a square-rigged 
‘vessel or ship, the natives have borrowed the word 
Kapal from the Teling people. 

‘The Chompreng ia a river cargo boat. 

‘The Sekony is made of one log of wood, very 
sharp fore and aft, with long outriggers to prevent 
ite upsetting, 

Pantjallang, of the Malay, is a canoe made from 
a tree in Palembang; some of them arc 42 feet 
long, The paddlers were liable to be seized by 
erocodilea,— Court, 

Tho Biduk: ig a canoe of Sumatrs similar to the 
Pantjallang, but with gunwales raised by additional 
ioe It is a safe boat ; usod for goods. 

‘The Malay war Praku is built of timber at the 
lower part; the upper is of bamboo, rattan, and 
— (the dried leaf of the Nipa palm). Out 
side the bends, about a foot from the water- 
Tine, runs a strong gallery, in which the rowers 
tit cross-legged. At the after part of the boat is 
a cabin for the chief who commands, and the 
whole of the vesacl is surmounted by a strong fat 
roof, upon which they fight, their principal 
weapons being the kris and spear, both of which, 
to be used with effect, require clbow-1 
‘Marryat's Ind, Arch. 

"Yhe ordinary Prahu mado use of by the Malay 
pirates at the present day, are from eight to ten 
tons burden, very well manned, aud exceedingly 
fast. Usually they are armed on the bows, centre, 
and stern with swivel pieces. 





The most common pirate yemels made use of Ww 


among the floating communities from the Straits 
to the south-eastern groups, are the Penjsjop and 
Kakap, with Paduakan, and Malay boats of various 
size and construction. 

The Parjajap Prabu ia of light build, straight, 
and very long, of various dimensions, and carrying 
usually two masts, with square Kajan eaila, 
‘This boat is entirely open, except that aft is a 
kind of awning, under which the head-man sits, 
and where the magatine of arme and amnuunltion 
is towed away. In front it carries two guns af 
groaier or lees calibre, of which the muzzles peer 

‘4 wooden bulwark, always parallel to the 
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) elevated on = beam or upright. From twenty to 

thirty rowers, sitting con beaches well covered with 
mats, communicate to the vessel with their short 
oars & stondy and rapid motion, tho moro swift in 
proportion 95 aia small, 
therefore, are often left bidden in ne oe 
little maze of isleta, while the light akiffa, fying 
through the water, proceed on their marauding 


‘The Kakap Prabu is asmall light boat, provided 
with a radder oar, but with no other oars or sculla. 
It carries only one mast, with a single quadran- 
gular sail, Like the Penjajap, it is built of very 
buoyant timber, planks being’ held together by 
wooden pins, and lashed with rattans. ‘The pirato 
never goes to sea with a Kakap alone, and the 
‘voyager may be sure, whenever he descriena Kakap, 
that © Penjajap is not far behind, moving along, 
in the shadow of the high coast, or lurking 
nd some island, or tying within the seclusion 
of some woody creck. Hight or ten of the best 
fighters are usually chosen to man theso light 
skiffs, which remind us of those flying Pralas 
of the Ladrones. In calm weather, the pirates 
row in theso buoyant galleys along the shore, 
or mount the swall rivers, confiding in their 
auility; and, Knowing well thet if surprised they 
muay fy into the woods, they bear thelr litte 
skiff with them, and launch it again at some 6) 
unknown to their pursuera—Kolff, Rappott, 1832. 

The Paduaken have a single mast in the form 
of a tripod, and carey a large lateen snil of mat. 
‘They are from twonty to fifty tons burden, aud of 
great beara, with lofey sides, and little hold in the 
water. They are steered by two long rudder, 
which are lifted ap when tho vessel is moored or 
paasing through a shallow. 

‘Tho trade with New Guinea and the Eastern 
Islands (commonly called the Bugis trade), and 
the trepang fishery on the north coast of 
Australia, is carried on chiefly in the Paduakan. 
‘These Jeave Macaswur and tho other paris of 
Celebes for the Eastern Islands during the 
westerly monsoon, returning with the south-enst 
trade wind, 

‘A socond-class Tarun pirate Praku of Min- 
dango carries a crew of about 60 men. It has 
a stage or platform suspended to the mast, with 
grappling hooks attached to the end, which is used 
as a bridge for boarding a prize. ‘Tho first-class 
Tlanum pirste Prabu. 





of Misidanao carries a crow 
of 100 men or thereabout. In this desoription of 
vessel, the tripod mast, the two after feet of which 
ork on hinges, ia used as a bridge in boarding, 
Kora-kora is a boat of the Malay Archipelago, 
near Batcbian, some of them of 4 or 5 tona burden. 
‘They are open, have » bamboo outrigging five 
feet on each side, which supports a bamboo plat- 
form; they are low in the water. A boat having 
two outriggers, with balance logs, is used by the 
Ratives of some, of the islands ia, the Easter 
Archipelago. The natives of New Holland appear 
to use a siroilar contrivance, but of » more aimple 
constructi 


tion. 
Ths Chinese, besides their ocean-going ehij 
have Junks for war snd pesce, and for thes rivers, 
‘Koo-Tay, ox fruit boats, 


Tine of the keel. Penjajap of large size ‘Si-qua, lighters for tea; cassia, EF, MAD- 
carry,in sidition to these, some avi darin, flower, bed-chamber, and Hong boate; 
mounted along the timber while boaia floating kitehons, and floxting homea for sailors, 
of inferior tonnage are armod ont ‘Nammno-Teng. 


with two lelab. 
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Sha-Teng ov Sampans, hawkers’ Sempans, ferry 
boats, dragon boats, post boats; floating rice 
stores, afta. 

‘The occan-going War Junks of China are of great 
size, have several water-tight compartments, with 
very very high bulwarks ‘They ave three-masted, and 

ty st the main a fig with a 
Bonet the Yin and tho Yang, or th mals ead tho 
Keowe ineiple. The sails are, of matting, the 
muiaaadd a shaped like a battery's Cinta, 
ting and eocoanut fibre 
Topes made of bamboo, stan coir, 
the, cables au x role being of rattan. 
A smaller war Junk with two masts is employed 
on the rivers and creeks; the 

‘Hi-Fi, or Fost. Crabs, ‘also two-masted, are of 
great length, very narrow in the beam, and cost 
from 2677 to 4878 taels of silver, or from £800 to 
£1900, In ecelm, oars are used. ‘Their first 
on the Evropean plan was launched at Shanghai 
on the 24th May 1872, bat aince then a power- 
ful war fleet haa been built for them in Britain. 

Trading Junks of China, that traverse. the 
gcean to Batavia, Singapore, Malacce, Siam, 
Shanghai, Tien-tain, ted Chefoo ave also fn water! 
tight compartments, some of them equal to several cul 
thousand tons, The sails are of matting, gumy, 
or cotton cloth, On the atern-board is painted a 
Foong, on a large board, with outstretched 

ted standing on’a rock in the smidat re 

troubled ocean. There are also figures of the sun 
and moon. On each side of the prow or stem is the 
Sigare of a eye, by which the seamen imagine 

iss vowel eas eciy Guuckon nicks, svels, ond ether 
dangers of the ‘Every large Jun as hag the 
idol'of Tien-bow, tho quoen of heaven, ctref 
Gcaosed ta 6 glee es ace dally soir 
They have four masts. 

In the Yang-taze-kiang river the ships are fint- 

Koo-Tay, or fruit boats, are numerous in the 
Canton river, They are 90 feet tong, and 20 or 
125 feet in beam, with two masts, 

‘The Si-qua are 80 named from their resemblance 
toa water melon. They are one-masted, with a 
Jarge mat sail, and have two large sculls, each 

mniring six or seven sailors. > 
"ine Ma Yonge Shan ore larger than. the Si-qua. 


‘Their mast is of the form of # ‘They cannot 
taal, and, having no souls, have to be towed in 
‘winds. 


“tthe San-Fo-Teng are cargo boats on the Yang- 
tavo ; are of great length, 

The How-Tow-Shun are the tea boate of the 
Canton river. They have an arched deck; are 
Se ee Lhd eon The held 
is 4 feot deep, with several water-tight compart- 
rants for stoting the tea and other produce. 

‘The Cha-Shun of the Canton river is another tea 
bout of great length and narrow beam. 

‘The To0- Shun boats, for passenge! 

‘taze, are in five classes, from 38 feet to 73 fot og, 
and’ with 10 to 15 feet beam. TI 

suast and one ail They ave ioensed, andl rand "under 
‘Yery strict surveillance. A claas of vessels trading crecks, 
‘between Canton and Hong-Kong, 100 feet long 
and 26 feet broad, also bear the name Too-Shun. 
aa che nen asledsin rib Be meas 

.vé are not 

earavans. ‘Theis Saat iain he form of a pat of 
shears, They sre poled or towed in contrary 
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inde, ‘Their anloons are spacious and comfortable. 
The goddess Loong-Moo, or dragon's mother, ia 
the ditty invoked Uy the’ malors of the coast aad 
river boats, aa the queen of heaven, Tien-how, is 
of the seagoing Janka, 

‘The Wang-lau and Fa-Shun are flower boats of 
the Canton river. aa are floating cafés, the 
seloon extending the whole length of the bast, 
profusely decorated 

The Chee- Tun eng are Boating hotel, and 
sometimes hired for travelling in. 

The Tan-Poo, or bed-boata, are much frequented 
by Chinese travellers, who pay from 50 cents, to 
a dollar for a night's lodging. Assignationa also 
ate kept in them. 

‘The Chu-Teng, or floating kitchens, in aize aud 
shape resemble the flower boats, but have no 
an oan; the ataen i Ated up ae bumble 

ey are lars used at boatmen’s marriages 
viding thw dineer banquets. 

‘ORD Roong-See-Teng on Hong-Mfe-Teng, known 
ns Hong bouta, are 30 to 40 feet long, and some- 
what resemble the gondola of Venice.’ ‘They have 
carvings and gildings, and their saloon may hold 
ten or twelve pertons, They are propelled by a 


‘The Lou-Shun, or chamber boats, on the Canton 
river are floating temples or shrines, at which the 
boatmen solemnize their marriages Taoist 

este, who also, in them, say masses for the repose 
of the drowned and the unclaimed dead. 

Nam-Mo-Teng are boats used as residences by 
the Taoist priests, whose eervices day and night 
are required by the boat population. Tho} me 
similar in construction to the Chee-Tung-' 
boats, but have no glass windows, only ‘liding 
wooden cutters They ae stationary. 

The Chu-Ka-Te Po ery similar to the Nam- 
Mo Teng, only 6 smaller. They are stationary river 

dwellings for sailors and river boatmen, They are 
numerous, and anchored in atreeta. 

‘The Sha Teng, or Sampans, are rer boats up 
to 28 feet long, in jn great requiaition yy pervons 
moving about on business. There are many kinds, 
some with a saloon and bench: stools, 
and navigated by a man aud bis wife, or by one 
or more women. 

Ma-Leng-Teng is » shallow boat, shaped like a 
China slipper, and the boatman fades the bow of 
the boat as he pushes the oars from him. 

Wang-Shuee-Too of the Canton river are ferry 
boats, ‘They are propelled by a soul made to rest 
on 8 pivot at the stern. Esch ix licensed to carry 
six to fourteen passengers. Many of them are of 
great length, with a flush deck on which cattle aud 
Sores embark. 

ae Dro on. 














ts of China are long and narrow, 
forty to eighty men. They are 
caiployed by the Chinese in thely boat’ races’ and 
rowing matches, in the festival of the fifth day of 
the fifth month, usually falling in a June, and 

seemingly pists to the summer sols 
nbs are mach 


asd Oy ‘by sna bye wg ao tile the: Ohineae rivers, 


seas. 
‘Theto are ake-ike craft on the Hvers, crsks, 
and canals of the Eastern and Midland Provinces, 
‘used a post boats. 

‘Teha-He-Teng boats on the Canton river are 
somewhat similar to the Chaong-Loong. They 
ara need by the river police. 
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Sampan means three boards, and is the ordi- 
nary name for emall boats or punts propelled by 
short oars or paddles. They are very narrow, 
withont keela, and draw very little water. 

The Chu-Teng, or hot conges boat, has a small 
galley for the pirpose of enabling ita owner to 
Heat ico water, calling omt, Mi chk! Congee for 


Other boats of China are the— 
Chay-Teng, or sugar-cane boats. 
Choy-Zeng, or vegetable boats. 
Chu-Yuk-Teng, ot pork boats. 
Fa-Teng, or flower boats. 
Kow-Teng, or cake boats. 
Kong-Nga-Teng, or chinaware boats. 
Mi-Teng, ov rice boats. 

Ngou-Yuk-Teng, or meat boats. 

‘Na-Choy-Teug, or green-pea boate. 

‘San-Kwo-Teng, or fruit boats. 

Tchi-Teng, or firewood boats. 

Tai-Tow- Teng, or barbers’ boats, which are tho 
smallest of the lot. 

¥u-Teng, or fish boats. 

You-Teng, or oil boats, Layard, Nineveh, it. 97; 
Drew, Lhe Northern Barriers; Ferrier's Journ. 429; 
Vule, Embassy; Marryat, ind, Arch.; Bunsen's 
Egypt, v. 238-264; Mignaw's Travels, 242; 
Postans? Pers. Obsero, W4-7; Burton's Scinde, it 
296; Cunningham, Hist, of the Panjab, 19; Dr. 
Taylor; Hooker's Him, Journ, i, $92; Powell's 
Handbook; Wellsted’s Travels, i 16; Burton's 
er 4. 262; John Bdye, Ft. As. Soc. 1833; 











Craufurd, Diet.; St. John's Ind. Arch, ii. 183; 
Mr, R. Wallace 





i, 35; Mr. Netscher, in fiteria ; 
Journ, Ind, Arch. Nos. 60 12; Court's Palembang, 
101; Kolff Rapport, 1831; Karl, Voyage of t 
Dourga, p. 89; Burnes' Travels; Captain Carkss* 
Report; Gray's China, 246, 
O-AY-GY-IN. Bory. Bauhinia Malubarica. 

BOBAN ESWARA. Seo Karli. 

BOBBARLU. Tet. Dolichos Sinensis, Z. 

ROBBERY, Axcto-Hiny. for Bap-re. Oh! 
thou Father! a very disrespectful address; to 
create & bobbery is to cause a disturbance, 

BOBBILI, a zamindari estate in the Vizagapa: 
tam district’ of tho Madras Prosidency. Jt has 
‘been in tho possession of a Hindu family since A.D. 
1652. Its fort was the scene of a tragic ocour- 
rence in 1757, when it was besieged by M. Bussy, 
on the instigation of the raja of Vizagapatam. 
M. Bussy offered terms, which being refused, M. 
Basay then in one day thrice stormed the fort; 
and on at last gaining admittance, he found that 
the garrison had destroyed their women and 
children, and only dead and cepeeiely wounded 
men reniained, with the infant son of the raja, 
Ranga Rao, and au old man. Four others of the 
defenders had not perished, and two nights later 
they crept into the tent ofthe raja of Viztanagram, 
and killed him with thirty-two wounds, 
troubles followed; bat in 1794, the son, Ranga 
tao, was restored to his father's zamindari. 
Dili town iz in lat. 18° 34’ N., and long. 83° 25' E. 
‘The estate has 154,443 inhabitants.—Orae, ii. p. 


258; Imp. Gaz. 
BOD, Y 60’ 20" N., and Jong. 24° 21' 41" 








lat. 
E., ia the chief town of the tributary estate of 
Bod in Oriasa, which baa a population of 108,868 
Shoriioal tribes matly Racdhy with Pan Dems 

mostly Kandh, with Pan, Damal 
Goals, Sad, and Keut. The Mabanadi bounds it 
Be 





cent. of the population and 
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on the north. The rnling family are Kehatriya 
‘The tribute is Rs, 800 annually.—IJmp. Gaz. 
BODANTA. Tex. Reuhinia purpurea, Z. 


BODARA. " Hixp. Maries begonitolia, 
BODASARAM BODATARAPU, "Tei. Sphon- 
ns, 
BODDA. ‘zt. Ficus glomerata, #.; F. race- 
mosa, Willd. Boda, Atti and Medi aro applied 


indiscriminately to various kinds of Ficus, bat 
most frequently to F, glomerata. Bodda-ner, fibre 


of F, racemosa. 

BODDAMA KAIA. Tet. Bryonia callosa. 
Its bitter soads are given in worm cases, and yield 
also a fixed ofl, used in lamps.—U'Sh. 

BODDA MAMIDI. Trt. Cupania canoscens. 

BODDI CHETTU, ‘zt. Nacaranga Rox- 


burghii, 2, 

BODDU KURA. Tex. Rives hypocrateri- 
formis, Ch. Tho leaves are used aa a vegetable in 
the south, as are those of R. Bona-nox in Bengal, 
The buds of Calonyetion and some sp. of Iporacer, 
capecially I. reptans, are alao eaten ns vegetables 
(kura).— Voigt; Etiot. 

Bodde Pavili Kura or Ganga Pavili Kara, 
Portulaca oleracea, L. 

Boddu Malle, Jasmioum sambac, 

Boddu Tanga, Hymenocheete grossa, Nees. 

BODHI. Bors. The pipal tree, Ficus reli- 
los, under which Gautamn xitaited Badaha- 


|) See Bo Tree; Buddha. 

BODHI-SATWA, « Buddhist saint, who in the 
next birth becomes a Buddha; a candidate for 
the superior Buddbaship in Bud@bism ; an actual 
experimental religionist. A mortal’ who hea 
arrived at supreme wisdom (Bodhi), and yet 
consents to remain as n orcature (satwa) for the 
good of mankind, The Bodhi-satwa, Avalokit 
Eswara, was the Chinese Kwan Yin.—Z/ardy's 
Eastern Monachism, p. 484; Growse, p. 96, 

BODICE, or Choli, is worn everywhere in the 
south of India, It is cut in square pieces, which 
meet in front, and are tied by the ends in a strong 
knot under the breasts; and the sleeve, which in 
some instances reaches below the elbow, and in 
others above it, is put into the opening left unsewn 
in the upper part of the square body picce, The 
construction of this article of dress is very simple, 
and most women make their own. In the south of 
India, bodices are not worn by the women of some 
races. It is only, they say, courtesans who are 
ashamed of them who hide their bosoms. A form 
of bodice, named angia, is entirely closed in front, 
and is shaped out to fit the bosom. This garment 
is worn alike by Mahomedan and by many Hindu 
women, The dress of Mahomedan women further 
consists of petticoats, generally very wide indeed, 
and falling in heavy folds. Some wear an under- 
petticoat of fine calico as a protection to the 
costly stuff of which the outer garment is com- 
posed, or to escape friction, ‘The atnif—aalin, 








shirt, w 


all a scarf of white or coloured muslin of fine 
texture, do-patia, passed once round the waint 
Miimee erore tho bosom and ovor the left 
shoulder and head, like the eari, completes the 
costume. Where the langa or pattioost is not 
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worn, paijama or trousers take their place. ‘These 
tre aptotimen worn lovee, aan Oud and Bengal, 
and eleewhero oa tight aa they can be made. The 
cutting out of these tight trousers is no exay 
matter, for they have several goroa on tho inside 
‘of the thigh, and are contrived so that they are 
flexible, however tight, and do not hinder the 
wearer from sitting croas-legged. With the 
‘trousers, which are tied at the waist, are worn the 
angia or choli bodice, tho koortni ‘or shirt, and 
the do-patta or gearf. “In full dress. a Mabomedan 
lady wears the peshwaz or Persian robe, in which 
dancing-women usually perform. Ithaslong tight 
sleeves, a tight body crossed in front, and a very 
voluminous muslin skirt, the most fashionable 
amplitade being about forty ot even sixty yanks 
See eermtmente Tis garment ix often ismmed 
in a costly mauner with gold or silver lace, and 
is only worn as a bridal dress or at domestic 
festivals. Any additions to the above consist ouly 
jn variations of the component parts; cloth for 
bodices ig made like saris, with coloured borders. 
In the cutting ont of the bodice, it ix coutrived 
that each sleeve ends with the border, and that it 
rans round the Uottom of the garment, if not 
cutirely, at least to some extent. Hodicca are also 
snade of English white muslin, jaconct, or fine 
calico, and of chintz, provided the colour is fast. 
Many’ are of silk and cotton mixed, others of ‘sille 
or cotton on 





‘The silk sari, an«t also tho pitanbar, or men's 
nille waist-clothe, are worn by Hindus at eute 
tainmonts and festivals, as also in religious worship. 
Saris are ucarly wuiverstl for Hinde wear ; and 
soussi, made into petticoats and trousers, is as 
universal for Mahomedan women and men also, 
and it has this advantage over saris, that the 
colours and patterns differ very little anywhere 
within the confines of India; whercas the saris, 
dhotis, and loongia must be made to euit par- 
ticular localities, and the patterns of one locality 
would inevitably be rejected in another. A kind 
‘of aussi is produced in Wrance, blue striped, 
closer in texture than the Indian, perbaps, iui 
belonging to the same class or category; and 
another, called grivas, in particular, near Vichy, 
‘both excellent and fast-coloured fabries, and both 
used for trousers and blouses. The Indian soussi 
ara always striped or checked, woven in narrow 
patterns, with coloured yarns, blue and white, 
black and bluc, red and biue, yellow, white, and 
bine, green and chocolate, as detailed in Dr. 
‘Watson's list; and they are worn, fine and coarse, 
literally by miilions of the people of the middle 
and lower In Sind, ander the shift, but 
of cloth called kanjari, the choli or grj conceals 
the bosom. When i¢ passes round the side like a 
bodice and is fastenod bebind, its name is puth. 
‘This article of dress is very often omitted in Sind, a 
fact which may in some imeasare account for the 
pendent shape which the bosom assumes oven in 

joung women after a first or second child.— 
Watson; Burton's Scinde, p. 801. 

BODOANDA, a Jakun tribe inhabiting Quedah_ 

BODO JAMO. Unta. Eugenia jambolana. 

BODOKA. Unta.? In Ganjam and Gumaur, 
8 common timber tree, extreme height $5 feet, It 
‘has @ light, white wood, used for acabbards, bazar 
measures, ‘bullock yokes, the poles of 
palanquins, tonjons, and toys.—Cuptuin Mace 
paid. 








BOEHMERIA INTERRUPTA, 


BODON. How.? A treo of Chatia Nagpur, 
with a hard, reddish-grey timber.—Cat. Ez, 

BOD-PA, a name of Tet. 

BOECHRE, | Ttsn.? A red-eoloured wood, 
very hard and close-grained. The tree grows in 
The Santal jungles, bat. scarce. Seemingly it 
for any building parposes. Iingincers' Journal, 
1 


60. 

BOEHMERIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Urticuce, The species in the East 
Indies are—macrostachya ; macrophylla, D. Don; 
platyphylla, D, Don; frutescens, Thunb.; frondosa, 
D. Don; ternifolia, D. Don; salicifolia, D. Dox; 

terrupta, Willd, goglado. Many of these aro 

inging nettles; B. nivea, the Urticn tenacissima 
of Koxb., yields the Rhea fibre of Assam. B. 
salicifolia has an edible berry. — Rozh, iii, 590; 
Royle, 372. 

BOEHMERIA FRUTESCENS, Thunb, 

Pooah of thePansurman. | Yenki,. . . . Linoo, 
Kienki, . , . LErcea, | Poee of Gannwat, KOMAON, 

This plant grows wild, to a height of 6 or & 
feet, in the mountain valleys of Eastern Nopal and 
Sikkim, and in the hills near the Terai, to eleva- 
tions of 1000 to 3000 feet. Ita fibre is used for 
twine, rope, fishing-nets, and game-begs, and 
could be woven intosailcloth. When tobe used as 
a fibrous material, it is cut down when the sced is 
formed, as with the common flax in Europe. At 
‘this tiooc the bark is most casily removed, and the 

tuce is best. After the sccd is ripe it ia at 
least doteriorated. As soon as the plant is cut, 
the bark or skin is removed, and is then dried in 
the sun for a few days; when quite dry, it is 
‘boiled with wood ashes for four or five hours; 
when cold, it is beaten with a mallet on a flat 
stone until it becomes rather pulpy, and all the 
woody portion of the bark has disappeared; thon 
itis wal washol in pure spring water, and spread 
‘out to dry. 















After expomire for n day or two to a 
bright atm, it is ready for usc. When the finest 
description’ of fibro is wanted, the stuff, after 
being boiled and besten, is danbed over with wet 
clay, and spread out to’ dry. Wheu thoroughly 
dry, the clay is rubbed and beaten out; the fibre 
ia then ready for spinning into thread, which is 
done with the common distaff. The Pooah is 
principally used for fishing-nets, for which it is 
admirably adapted on socount of ite great strength 


of ‘bre, and its extraordinary power of Jong Fe- 
isting the effects of water. It is aloo used for 
making game-bags, twine, and ropes. It in con- 


sidered well adapted for making cloth, but is not 
much used in this way. Pooah fibre, when pro- 
perly dressed, is quite equal to the best Europe 
Sex, and will produce better sailcloth than 
any’ other substance seen in India. If potash 
wore used in the tion (which is invariably 
done with Russian hemp and flax) instead of 
clay or mud, the colour would be improved, the 
substance rendered easy to dreas, and not liable to 
somuch waste in manufacturing. Captain Thomp- 
son thought that it would be worth twelve rupece 
a maund in Caloutta.—Rayle, p. 368. 
BOEHMERIA INTERRUPTA. Willd. 
‘Urtica interrupts, Linn, 


Tal bichhntee,, . Buna. | Kyet-bet-ya,. . Bua. 
Grows in the Bombay and Bengal Presidencias, 
and in Burma. Its haire sting like those of the 


nettle.— Voigt, 281. 
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BOEHMERIA NIVEA. 


BOEHMERIA NIVEA. Hooker and Arn. 
‘Urties nives, Linn, | Bei issima, Rox, 
y» Gandiaans, Burm, 
China grass, . . . ENa.| Rhea, Dom Rhes, HIND. 

This plant is cultivated in the eastern parts of 
India and in Ohina for its fibres, which are second 
to none for strength and beauty, and are used for 
textile fabrics. It grows rapidly and luxuriantly, 
and can be cut three or four times in the course 
of the yoar; the young shoots are those which 
are used, and on the stem being ent down, 
numerous straight simple shoots spring up from 
one to eight feet high—Drury's Useful Plants. 
See Rhea, 

BOEHMERIA PUYA, Koyle, ia botanically a 
different species from the B. nivea, though its 
fibre is almost identical with that furnished by B. 
nivea, It flouriahes at Darjiling, Debre Doon, 
and other placea in the north of India. Its com- 
mercial value is the same as that of Rhen, afford- 
ing the Puya fibre of Northern India, 

BOEHMERIA KUGULOSA, Widi., grows in 
Garhwal and Darjiling Terai. 

BOEHMERIA SALICIFOLIA. 2. Don. 
Urtica salicifolia, Rost. { Sibaew, . , . . PANJ. 

‘A plant of the Moluccas aud of the Himalayas, 
as far as Dehra Doon, found in Simla and in 
Gorhwal, and in tho Sutlej valley between Iam- 

ur and Sungnam, at an elevation af 6000 feet. 
feed for aking ropes, Its berries are edible.— 
Rowe Voigt, 280; Cleghorn, Panjab Report, p. 68. 
OKHMERIA UTILTS. "Royle. Ki 
Bon or Ban Rhea. | Hoopes of oo MEPAZ. 

Jungle Rhea is common in Nepal and tle Ausam 
forests, and thrives best in the vicinity of water or 
of running streams, When unmolested it grows to 
a tree, but, ‘by proper management, the divided 
roots afford numerous shoots, and tho plant can be 
propagated by slips aswell as by the seed, Ita cul- 
tivation for ita fibre might be carried on, as with 
the willow in Europe. It is said to be exported 
into Southern, from Northern, China. Tt i oulti- 
vated largely by the hill tribes north-west of 
Yunnan, and by the Singpbos and Dhoannens of 
the north-eastern froutier of India to a small 
extent only, for a coarse cloth, but chicily for neta. 
‘The Nepalese recognise it ‘sa the Leepeah of 
Nepal (Journ. Agri-Hortic. Soc. vii, p. 222), 
‘This fibre is well adapted for rope-making. It is 
about five feet in length, brown in colour, strong, 
and flexible. It is all that can be desired either 
for canvas or lines, and only requires to be known 
to be generally used for such purposes. It was 
made into s five-inch rope by Messrs. Huddart, 
along with the Dom Rhea or China-grass, and 
broke with a weight of about nine tons, or pre- 
cisely 21,025 lbs, Since then, it has been nade 
up into ropes of various sizes, which greatly exceed 
in tenacity those made of Russian hemp of the same 
size. Tt has also been made up into lines and 
cords, some of them almost fine enough for fishir 
ae in all which it displays its fitness for 








hen. 











pet nua hagal edlipey strength and 
Th was at £35 8 ton—. 
Fil. Pup 363, ee 
BO [AAVIA ERECTA. Linu. Hog-weed. 
B. procumbens, Roxb. W, Ic, 
Tit... , Hiv, | Makamtay kiny,. 11 
Stinadike,” . \ Saxex. | Adavimamens, : 4, 
‘Yer. is, Rosen, - 


1, Gada-poorna, 
‘Var. &, Albe, Bhwet-poornn, white. 


BOHRA. 


A very common, troublesome weed. The long 
fusiform perennial roots strike so deep as to render 
it no esay task to dig them up. It produces 
blossoms and ripe seed during the whole year. 
Horsfield seys that in Java thia ia deemed 
emetic. ‘The native practitioners of India reckon 
the root amongst laxative medicines, and prescribe 
it in powder. ‘The small round leaves which grow 
‘at the joints of the stalks of the plant are eaten, 
—Rozb. ii, 146 ; Ains.; O'Sh.; Voigt, 328, 

BO-GAHA. ‘Sivan. Ficus religicea. 

BOGLE, GEORGE, in 1744 was deputed to Tibet 
by Warren Hastings as aml 

NIO or Bounigo, JAPAN, A governor. 

BOGRA, a revenue district in the Rajashye, 
Koch-Bahar, division, between lat. 24° $2' 15" aud 
25° 18' 30" N., and long. 88° 54’ 15" and 89° 48’ 
E., with an area of 1491 equare miles, and a pop, 
lation of 649,476 souls, chiefly semi~ Hinduized 
aborigines of the Koch'h, Pali, and Rajbanai races, 
and the Ghatwal. ‘There are also a large number 
of Kaibartta cultivators, with boating and fishing 
castes. Tho mound of the ruined city of Maha- 

na is, oa the shrine of Shah Sultan, largely 
fod by Mabomnedans.—Beng. Dir,; Imp, Gaz, 

BOGSHA, 0 tribo occupying the low Terai 
adjoining Rohilkhand, 

Bootie FORTS were Sapeuet by the British 
uavy on the 25th February 1841, 

BOGUM -WANLU. ‘Tet. From Sanskrit 
wa rie Common women, Sec Basava; Mur, 

HIRA. Hinp, Bignonia undulata, 

BOHN. Hinp. Witl Lan ergs and huok- 
aters, the first monoy received of the day; it in 
the handsel of the British, Throughout ia, 
erodit for such transaction is not allowed; it must 
be a ready-monoy transaction, —EVliot, 

BOHRA, Many of the Mabomedan eh 
‘on all tho western side of India, as far 
east as Socunderabail and Bellary, are Bohra, and 
they aro in many parte of Central India’ and. 
the N.W. Provinces; in the Rajput states, on 
‘tho north-western coast of peninsular India, and 
| are gradually extending to the south, ‘They calt 
themselves Ismaili, acknowledge an Archiman- 
drite or religious chicf, and are an active, intelli- 
gent, mercantile race. They aro scattered all 
‘over the country, but are found principally in 
Gujerat and the adjoining provinces of Cutch, 
Sind, and other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
‘They are a peaceable, inoffensive body of men. 
‘They are faic, robust, somewhat taller than the 
average Englishman. Wilson says that these 
appear to have originated in Gujerat, where they 
became converta to Mahomedanism; but they 
seem to have come from Sind. ‘They are engaged 
in every brauch of commerce as wholesale mer- 
chants of the firat class, as well as pedlars; and 
sometimes both character are to be found in the 
same person, They area chief medium through 
which the retail trade in European articles ia 
carried on. The good understanding in which 
they live with each other strengthens their aamo- 
ciation; and though they have in former times 
suffered from the violence of power, few of the 
classes bave escaped so well, during 
the worst of times, as the Bohra, They sxe 
smieh pict 2 whee orders, ln cor 
or pricsta, to wl in conformit 
with the ancient precepts of the remarkable mad 
‘of Mahomedans to which they belong, they render 
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implicit obedience, corresponding in man} a 
with the Ismailiyah, the Ansariah, the Suet, 
and the Of Syria, and halding the doctrine 
of the divine character of Ali. They are of the sect 
of the Hsasni, the Assassins once so drealed in 
Egypt and Persia, for the murders perpetrated in 

obedionce to the mandate of their spiritual 





chief, 20 famous in the crusade history under the the 


name of the Old Man of the Mountain, or Shaikh- 
ul-Jabal. At Oojein, in Sir J. Malcolm's time, 1200 
families lived in four mahal or wards conbected 
with each other, but separated by strong gates 
from the other parts of the city. No one except 
a Bobra could enter their precincts without leave. 
The chief mullah, who resided at Oojein, was 
ay the, bigh price iis class at 
fn, ere autherity’ extended ‘over all his 
pect, His orders regniated their most minute 
actions ; and he promulgated annually a table of 
rules for their guidance, He estimated the Bohra 
in hia diocese or charge at nearly 10,000 families, 
or about 45,000 souls. They seem to abstain 
wholly from political intrigue, are liberal-minded 
and open-handed. and as good citizens far excel the 
Mabomedans eithor of Arab or Persian descent. 
‘The namo in said to be derived from Beohar, trade. 
Wilson says the word is derived from the Gujerati 
words, Vohora, Wohoro, and Ohoro, — The 
Bohra in the NW. Provinecs of India and the 
Upper Doub have a humbler branch called Koyan 
or Rebte, who are money-lendere. Sir J. Malcolm 
nays that, besides the Mahomedan Bohra, there is 
a tribe of Brahmans from Nat’hdware in Mewar, 
who have likewise this appellation. —ENiot ; Mat- 
colm's Central India, ii, p. 111; Census. 

BOI, Tet., also ‘pronounced Bhui, On the 
Madras side of tho Peninsula, a palanquin-bearer ; 
fisherman employed also aa a houso-servant, 

BOIDU. Trt, A man of the cowherd or 


shaper! caste, 
BOIL. The Dehli boil, Sind boil, and Aleppo 
boil are very intractable diseases. The Aleppo 
boil, about the size of » shilling, occurs in Tehe- 
ron. It is of a livid colour, not painful ; ite pro- 
grees is slow. It is called the Hebt-us-Sinne, or 
the Bloteh of a yoar, also the Haleb-chiban. | It 
is seldom cured in 8 month 

BOILA. Neat. Bauhinia Vahlii. 

BOIS. Fr. Wood ; hence Bois 
de charpente, timber. 

‘BOJ. Hixp, Acorus calamus, also Typha 


OJA, Trt. 





Latir, Bois 


q Inga xylocarpa. 
BOJAW. Hixo. Hotsine coracana ; beer roade 
from this grai 


is grain, 
BOJAJA, Jav. Crocodile. 
BOJH, also Bojha, Huo. A weight, a load. 
BOJIDAN, the root of a amall plant brought 
from Debli to Ajmir; used a8 an aphrodisiac — 
Sonne ‘ie ‘A basket, pail, or lea 
. Hin, il, or leather 
for throwing water to'a biglir level itis te 
souros of the English word bucket.—2U. 
BOKAARA GAS. “Sivas. Gomphia angus- 
tifolia, Vahl. 


BOKADA. Tex, Clerodendron viscosum. 

BOKARO, a coalficld of the Hazaribagh dis- 
trict of , covering an area of 220 equare 
miles on either side of the Bokaro river. The 
quantity available is extimated ot 1500 millions of 
tons. It ia rogularly worked.—Jmp. Gaz. 


BOKHARA. 


. EuNp. Asphodelus fistuloso. 
BOKENAKOO. Hixb. Zapania nodiflors. 
BOKHARA, a khanate in Turkestan, of small 

extent, surrounded by a desert. It lies between 

he parallels of la. 3743" Ny and long. 60-06° 
i is an open champagne country of un 

Fectiltys and otarseted Cy the Aut or Oxus on 

southern border. Its rivers are the Amu or 

‘Oxus and Syr or Jaxartes, the Kohik or Zar-afahan 

and the river of Karehi and Balkh, It is ruled 





over by an Amir. Tho population was esti- 
mated by Irving (1809) at $,600,000, by Burnes 
at 1 Fraser at 2,500,000, and by 


,000, 

Balbi (1826) at 1,200,000" A’ considerable por- 
tion of the khanate consists of a clayey, ine 
soil, and sandy steppes, wi ble slope to the 
south-west, while it is barricaded to the north- 
east by huge ranges of mountains, The prior 
occupants are the Tajak, whose time of immi- 
gration into Bokbara is unknown. Previous to the 
conclusion of the first century of the Hijira, the 
followers of Mahomed penetrated there, and forced 
them at the point of the sword to embrace the new 
ereed. At that poiod Boklara was governed by 
the Samanides. In the 10th century the weak 
rule of these princes was totally overthrown by 
the Uzbaks, whose power waa not of long dura- 
tion ; forin the 12th centary the khanate uf Bokh- 
ura was doluged by the overwhelming flood of 
the Moghul hordes of Chengiz Khan, and tho 
Uzbaks were driven by the Moghuls into the 
desert to the west of the Syr-i-Darya. Bokbara 
bas often changed its rulers and modified its 
inhabitants. At cach successive infux new tribes 
were added to the bulk of tho population. Thia 
intermixture was more particularly felt whenever 
the Uzbaksre-entered the khanate. Of tha Tajak 
there is but a remnant left in the city of Bokbara, 
‘Owing to their peaceful disposition, not to use the 
word cowardliness, they abstain from taking any 
yart in warlike achievements. The most salient 
traits of their character are avarice,’ falsehood, 
and faithleseness, They are usually tall; have 
a white skin, with black eyes and hair, In their 
dress they strictly adbero to the rules of the 
Koran, and there is much greater affectation than 
is observable among the Uzbak, Their politenees 
in conversation often becomes disgusting, especially 
if they require the assistance of the pereon to whotn 
they address their words. The number of the 
Arabs is somewhat greater than that of the Tajake. 
‘They are chiefly dispersed over the northern parts 
of the khanate, baving their headquarters in the 
vicinity of Vardanzi and Samarcand. They have 
‘not relinquished the habita of their ancestors, and. 
continue to lead a wandering life, with this difter- 
ence, that the severity of the climate has induced 
them to exchange ther tents for the kibitki. 
‘Such only as are compelled by the nature of their 
occupation, live in fixed habitations. Their fea- 
tures betray their origin. Their large eyes are 
black as well hep reap ete akin, which 
is very suscey the effects of the sun's ray 
often becomes nescly black from exposure. They 
speak Arabic amongst themselves. 

‘Bokhara has grain, fruit, ailk, cotton, dyes, and 
cattle, all unrivalled of their kind. Their horses 
are celebrated throughout Asia; their catneis sur- 
pass all the other sorts of thia most usefal domestic 
animal in the south and west of Asia; and their 
mutton is equal to any in the world.’ The hilly 
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BOKHARA. 
country cast and south of Samarcand is rich in 
minerals, 

‘The Uzbak are undoubtedly the prepondersting 
race in Bokhara, not so much from their number, 
as by the ties which bind them together. 


are divided into atema and sections’ like the Kix wood. 


ghiz, and bave their elders or beys, who enjoy a 
certain consideration among them, The Uzbak 
branches, with some of their subdivisions, are 
enomerated in the work called Nasead-Mameti- 
‘Unbakia, Many of their tribes are in this khanate. 

Manghit encamp at different places, partly in 
tho neighbourhood of Karshi, and partly near 
Bokbara, and it is out of one of ita branches, 
called Tuk, that the reigning dynasty proceeds. 
Uzbak aro generally middie-sized men; the colout 
of their beards varies between a shado of red and 
dark aubura, whilst few are found with black hair. 
‘Their dreas 38 yery plain, consisting chiefly of khal- 
atu, or flowing dresses of alaja. The wandering 
Uzbak live, like the Kirghiz, in kibitki, The ex- 
ternal felt is usually of ® Diack or dark ‘grey colour, 
but the interior is more tastefully ornamented thant 
the tenta of the latter ; for the Uzbaks hang smal! 
carpets of home manufacture along the sides, and, 
though the work be coarse, and the colours gene 
rally of a sombre hue, dark red or brick colour in 
particular, their presence sets off the tent to ad- 
vantage, and gives it an appearance of cleanliness. 
Their meals aro vory monotonons, the staple 
article being constantly mutton. ‘Kumis (fer- 
mented mare's milk) is only drunk by those who 
keop large herds of horses. Their chief occupation 
consists in breading flocks, Children all but naked 
are seen driving the sheep round the aul, while the 
chief sits listlessly in Ins kibitka, leaving all the 
ouschold affairs to the care and management of 
the women, who do not differ in dress from the 
Kirghiz women, In the interior of the aul, half 
naked children’ may bo seen romping about and 
fighting with doge. 

‘Bokhara has « consi lerable number of Persians, 
ceapecially Persian captives, who are brought thither 
in small parties. The greater majority, however, 
of this people wore transplanted from Merv, in 
the reign of Amir Seyid, when that city fell under 
his gway. With a view of weakening it, and 
thereby ensuring his own safety, he ordered £0,000 
families to be transported from Mery to the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand. It is from them 
the Persians of Bokhara chiefly descend. 

‘The Persian popolation arc easily distinguished 
by the regularity of their features and their bushy 
Diack batr. They profess outwardly the Sunni 
faith, though in their hearts they romain Shiah, 








The Jughi, Mezeng, and Luli are classed among seas00 


Musalmans io Bokhara; their women go unveiled, 
and the men are careless in their religious duties. 
Numbers of them are eatablished at Bokhara and 
other towns as medical men, fortune-tellers, and 
horae-dealers. Such ea lead a wandering life 
encamp in tents of a coarse cotton stuff called 
bez, They have permission to halt near all the 
lakes and rivers of the Khanate whenever those 
places are not previously occupied by Uzbaks; in 
Sonsequence of which a great number of them are 
ak the banks of the Zar-afsban, near 
nd, while others encamp in the neighbour- 
Karakul, Bokbars and Samarcand 
the centres of Mabomedan theology. There are 
no Mahomedans so stsict as the inhabitants of 


Samsrea: 
hood of are 


BOKKUDU. 


Bokbars, but it waa the most shameless eink of 
ity in the cask, ‘They have » monastery of 
dedicated to the famous darvesh Mulana 
Jalsi-ud-Din, who centuries ago went from Bokh- 
ara to Iconium. Its houses are built of mud and 
‘The rooms have no furniture; and glam 
for windows is unknown, oiled paper being used 
in Jew. Bokhara and Turkestan send out raw 
silk of various kinds, caled chilla jaidar, vardanzwi, 
lab-i-abi, charkhi, from Khokan, Belkh, Kundas, 
Akcha, Shibarghan, etc, Bokhara gold coins are 
budki and tila, Broadcloth is little used, only 
cotton cloths (slaja), and stiff, loose silken gar- 
menta. Women's clothes are ‘of = dark colour, 
often blue, and fit tightly, with a horeebair veil. 

Bokbara city, in Int, 39° 46' 45” N., long, 64° 
26’ E., is about 7 miles from the left bank of 
the river Zar-afshan. Tt is about 74 miles in oir- 
cumference, and is surrounded by a clay curtain, 
with bastions at intervals. It has about 13,000 
Louses, and a population of 75,000 soul, The ark 
or was built by Alp Arslan. ‘The foreign 

have their respective caravanearice. It 
hag numerous mosques, and about 140 schools 
‘and colleges, The inbabitanta consist of the 
Tajek, Nogay, Uzbak, Arab, Jews, Persiana, and 
a few Russians The Jews are dyers and silk 
trders, and roust wear a small cap aud girdle 
around their waist, to be distinguished from the 
Mahomedans. There are merchants from Sind, 
and many darveah. Whole streets contain 
nothing but shops and magasines for merchants 
from ail parta of Tarkestap, Kashgar, Hindustan, 
and Rusia, There are, all around,’ numbers of 
country houses, with gardens, 

The brothers Polo stayed three yeara in Bokh- 
ara in the time of Barak Khan (a.D. 1264-1274); 
and Anthony Jenkinson, who together with the 
brothers Johnson travelled in Central Asia as 
agent for Russian cloth manufactures, was in 
Bokhara A.D. 1358-59. It was visited in the early 
part of the 19th century by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
Dr. Joseph Wolff, Colonel Stoddart, and Captain 
Conolly. The twa last fell victios to the fanati- 
cism of the people, It was taken by Russia in 
1868.—Wolf''s Bokhara, ii, pp. 3,4; De Bode, 
Bokhara; Vigne, Personal Narrative; Ferrier's 
Journey; Maz’ Muller; Poreell's Handbook ; 
Trotter, Central Asia. 

BOKHARA CLOVER, Melilotus, a gonus of 
plants of the nat. order Fabaces, several species of 
which, native and foreign, are grown in India, 
Molilotus arvensis, Italica, Jeucantha, officinalis, 
parviflora, and auicata. M. arborea is the Bokhara 
clover, and affords two or three cuttings in a 
3, most of them are grown as clover. 

BOKHARA, LITTLE, o name of Chinese Tar- 
tary or Eastern Turkestan, 

BOKHARL, one of the six principal collectors 
of the hadia or traditions of Mahomed. Tho other 
fiye collectors were, Muslim, Abn Daoud, Tirmidsi, 
Nasar, Ibn Blaje or Ibu Keeiee _Bokhark wad 
‘a takhallas or literary appellation. His real name 
and ‘are Abs Abdullah Muhammad 
Tamail, He was born 4.8. 194, and died au. 256, 

BOKHARIAN HAKIM. See Gis-i-Khatai, 


‘Aryan, 
Duxz. Hiptage madablota, 
BOKKADL Ter. Ebretia, sp. 
BOKKENA. Txt. Zapanis nodifiora, Lam. 
BOKKUDU. Tex. Hydrocotyle Asintics, 
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BOKLA. 


BoE, Bem steers, 
a -ZA. Burau, lia t 
BOKMO. Unis, Cacalpia sappen- 


BOKAA, a forest tribe of the western parta of 
Robilkhand. 
BOKUR, Mann. Cardia Rothii. 


BOL, Bola Hixp. Balsamodendron myrrho, 
Nees ab Esen. ; alzo myrrb. 
BOLA. Bene, Paritium tilizceum, St. Hi. 
BOLA of Bengal, the fish Corvinus chaptis, 
BOLAN, « pase in Sabarawan in Baluchistan, 
6A miles long, leading through the Hala Mts. from 
Kutchi to Dasht-i-be-Daulet. It is 2 succession of 
valleys, bounded by mountains. The rond is good 
over the bed of the torrent, from which large 
stones can be removed. It is better adapted for 
camels than horses or wheeled conv: ces, It is 
the principal route for the trafic from Sind to 
Afghanistan. In 1838, the British Indian army, 
38,080 strong, and Shah Shuja’s army, 6070 
strong, with 40,000 followers, inarched 
this pass. The wale of bry tigiees or Kabhi river 
disappears in the shingle at Ab-i-gum, to reappear 
lower down. ‘The British India army ein 
tha war of 1878-79, marched through the Bolan 
to Kandahar. Tho’ entranco ia 800 fost; Ab-i- 
gum, 2540; orest, 5793 feet. Dr. Huntor sys 
8500 fect. "Averago ascent, 90 fect per mile. 
Tho Bolan, with the Moolky pass far to the 
oath, are the only practicable routes intersecting 
the great chain of mountains, defining, on the 
east, the low countries of Kutch Gandava and tho 
alloy of the Indus while westward it sapports 
the elevated regions of Kalat and Sabarawan. ‘There 
are many other pases over the chain, bat all of 
them from the cast lave a steep aud difficult 
aseont, and conduct to the brink of the plateau or 
tablelands. Such are the passes of "akan and 
Nagow betwoen tho Bolan wid Moolla roates, and 
there are others to the N. of tho Bolan. ‘This 
pase is particularly important, aa occurring in the 
direct fine of communication between Sind and 
the neighbouring countrics, with Kendahar and 
Khorasan, It alao constitutes, in this dircotion, 
‘the boundary between the Sard Suir and Garm Suir, 
‘The natives kay that all below the pass is Hind, and 
that all abovo it is Khorasan. This distinction ix 
in great measure warranted, not only because the 
separates very different races from each other, 
aking various dialects, but that it marka the 
line of a complote change’of climate, and natural 
productions.—-Masson’s Journeys, i. p. 338. 
BOLARUM, a military cantonment of the 
Hyderabad contingent, ten miles north of the city 
of Hyderabad in tho Dekhan, continuing to the 
north of the Secunderabad cantonment. The force 
comprises a regiment of native cavalry, one of 





infantry, and a battery of artillery. 
BOLBOPHYLLUM, a gents of plants belong 
ing to the natural order Orchiacem. B. auricomum, 


Careyanum, fexvosum, fuscescens, Jenkensonii, 

ad sunipia, oceur in Nepal, the Khaseya 
hill, Burma, and Tenamerim. ‘The moat highly 
valued of the orchid order among the Burmese 
and Karens is a eweet-scented bolbophyllam, 
which Karen youtha wear in the lobes of the ear, 
fod maidens in their ber. Tt abounds in almost 
every ¢ jungles, throwing down delicate 
ira slowed mibamten over the Tough grey bark 


of old Lag in tees. B. Careyanum is 
‘common in the vicinity of Moulmein, and oasily 


BOLOR MOUNTAINS. 














recognised by a long leaf at the apex of a falso 
Dalby and by its small parplish flower. —-Ulaaon, 
BOLE ARMENIAN, Berlin red. 
Hajr-Armeni, . . Anab.|Harmsi,. . . Pangan. 
de armenie, |. FR. | Harmuchi, | A 

i... Tens. | Guruketta,, |. Raxex, 

Gheru mitti, . . ae Sime kavi kellu, Tam, 

Tannam Poo, . Jav. | Sime kavirsi,. . TL, 





‘An earthy mineral of a fine red colour, one of 
the Ixydrous sticates of alumina, Thas found in 
‘the ialand of Lemnos ia white, and called Lemnian 
oarth. Armenin bole is in uae in Indin amongst 
native practitioners as an astringent ; it is 
largely employed by fraudulent dealers to oolour 
articles of food, ete. It is employed in native 
painting and gilding. In many countries, Bengal 
End South Anoerien especially, this and other 
unetuous carihs are eaten occasionally by pregnant 
women, to allay the craving for food #0 common 
in that state; and in times of scarcity it has beon 
used by both sexes as a mechanical eubstitnte for 
proper food. It consists of alumina, silica, 
magnesia, and oxide of iron. It is brought to 
India from the Persian Gulf; but ib also occurs of 
fine quality in the Rajmahal bills, also in Myaore, 
Bellary, aud other localities. Reduced to very fine 
powder, it is used as an absorbent application, 
sprinkled over ulcers or other raw surfaces, 
Tho boles of Blois, Silesia, Lemnos, Armenia, and 
other place aro eclebrated. Thay do not effervesce 
with acids; are astringent, contain silicate of 
alumnina, aud a varying proportion of iron and 
magnesia. ‘The red Varieties aro called Armenian 
Lola, and the white varieties are Lemnian earth, 
—O'Sh.; Smith, 

BOLEDI, a tribo of Arab descent in the Ka: 
district of Baluch Makran. "They were in bri 
athority in the early vart of tho 17th century. 

AUSRODDART, tho leap- 


BOLEOPHTHAI 
ing fieh of tho seas of the E. Archipelago. They 
are di. 


drine-looking creatures, scarcely dis- 
tiuguisbable from tho mud on which they Jie, bat 
make a sorics of leaps on Wing alarmed. ‘They 
are 3 or £ inches long, wedge-shaped, with flat 
pointed taila, head, and’prominent eyus. They arc 
called by sailora Jumping Jobnnies. They leap 
by means of their ventral fina—-Collingrcood, 
BOLETUS DESTRUCTOR, ary-rot fungus, 
BOLETUS IGNIARIUS, Agaricus albus. 
Bati ka Mochka, Cuma, | Ghorikan, « . Pens. 
Sangli  » Kasuw, | Kioin,, . . . Pawsan, 
B. igniarius, dried and sliced, is tho amadou or 
German tindor—Eng. Cyc. See Fungi. 
BOLINTRABOLUM. Tet. Bol ka goud, and 
Bija bol, Hixp, A dark, reddish-yellow opaque 
gum-resin, appears to be true m Tt is con- 
sidered a warm medicine; is given to children in 
enlarged abdomen, mixed with aloes, as a deobstru- 
ent, and is sleo used in making native ink; one 
aver ooste eleven aunss.—Gen, Med. Top. 
BOLKUKRI. Bexc. Adolia peeve) 7 
BOLO CHAPTIS. Buch. Corvinasboln, 3f'Cielt, 
Corvinus chaptia. A whiting that furnish 





isbos isia~ 
glass; the jawbone of the fish ix described es 
Boalee—Maton. See Bola. 
BOLOR MOUNTAINS, the mountains of Balti, 
extend for $00 miles, from the sources of the 
digit and Yasan rivers in 73°, to the 74h 
EB. long., the source of the Nubra river. 
Bolor mountains form the western boundary of 
Chinese Turkestan end Drungaria Bolor peo- 
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duces much gold. The higher mountain ran; 
abounds in sak |, called Bilor- The 

le of the neighbouring Dardu districts on the 
indus know Balti only by the name of Palolo. 
Balti ia still ferous for ite gold washings. Ptolemy 
calla ae Béares, or Bylte.— Yule, 

BOLSARE Doxk. | Mimnsops elengi. 

BOLUNGEE and BANSO. Tex.? Unta.? Two 
rare bamboos of Ganjam sad Gamsar; extreme 
height 25 feet, circumferonce $ foot.—Captain 
Macdonald. 

BOLWAN, amongst the Msbrattas, the cerc- 
mony of conducting a bride to her husband's 
house; also dismissal of the bridegroom’s friends 
and attendants, Also, the ceremony of propitiat- 
ing the Bhuta or apirits of deceased persons 
{ pestilence) ‘who have entered a village, inducing 

om to Ieave the village, and conducting them 
across the borders with musie and a procession, 
The exercise of the Bolwan is a cause of great 
anger to the villagers to whom the pestilence ix 
Jed, Perhaps from balana, to call.— Wilson. 

BOM or Bun-eu or Bom-da are closely allied 
tribes, termed collectively Lungkta, Kungye, or 
Kuki, who occupy tho highlands of Tiperah, and 
extend 8.£. towards the head of the Koladyn. 
Both the Bun-sn and Kuki appear, like the Ku-mi, 
to belong to the Burman family. The Kuki 
represent its most archaic and barbarous condi 
tion. Tho tribes that have been cxposed, on the 
seaboard of Arakau or in the basin of the Im- 
wadi, to the influence of the Chinese, Shan, Mon, 
Bengali, and more distant commercial nations, 
have attained x comparatively high civitisation, 
The Singpho, although much behind the Bur- 
mans, are greatly in advance of the Kuki; and the 
Burmese seem, at a very ancient period, when 
their condition was similar to that of the Kuki, 
and perhaps in many respects more barbarous, to 






have aproad themselves from the upper Irawadi to tree on 


the south ond west as far as the hiyhlands of 
Tiperah on the one side, and Pegu ox the other 
Wherever the stock from which they have heen 
derived was originally located, they probably first 
Appeared on the ultra-Indian ethnic stago as a 
barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to the 
eastward of tho Mishmi, if indeed they were not 
identical with the Miahmi of that era, The uj 
Trawadi was probably then occupied by the 1uder 
and inland tribes of the Mon-Anam alliance. 
ROMA-PAPATA. Tel. Stylocoryue Webera, 
BOMBACEAS. Several gencra of this group of 
plants, aa the adavsonia, borabux, durio, ochroma, 
gossampinus, and salmalia, grow in the East 
Andies. Salmalia Malabarica and Gossampious 
have a soft down attached to their seeds, and 
yield a powerful bast. Some anthors regard this 
Rroup as a section of the Sterculiacer. 
BOMBAREOK, a rock which British sailors so 
call, Itis the Koh-i-mubarak, also Ras-mubarak, 
the fortunate or auspicious mountain, or headland, 
of the Arabs. 
BOMBARIMASA. Tel. Citrus decumana. 
BOMBAX OEIBA. Linn. 
Mub-mien, . . . Outn. | Pamchi-hwa,. . . CHIN. 
A tree of Jamaica introduced into the E. Indies. 
In South America and the West Indies it is used 
for canoes. It is common at Canton ; and the 
fleshy petals of the flowers are sometimes 
a8 Tt is waid to be s large tree 
Burmese oountry, and ite beautiful and soft 





i 





BOMBAY. 
is used for pillows and thin mattresses by the 
natives. The juice of the root is aperiont, and its 
bark emetic—Tuigt; Malcom's Travels, i. p. 187 ; 


Riddeld; Williams Midile Kingdom, p. 26 
BOMBAX MALABARICUM, 7). C. 
Pama he shylium, Cus 
atin 3a 7 
Gossamapinus rabres arene ha 








Rakto-simal, Benc,,Finp. Sum... , . Pang. 
Lai; Lepan, - Boe. Kattuimial, | | srxcn. 
Bural, mara, Cax, Tlavam, . |, ‘Tas, 
Red Cotton Tree, Exc. Naga, Tru, 
Simal, Hin.,Paxa. Sanne, 





Mar. Br 





Soir; ‘Saini, 
BMulu-elava, 
‘This large and stately tree grows in most parts 
| of British India, and is often rem 80 to 106 feet 
‘tw the first Lough. It occurs wild in the Siwalik 
tract up to 3500 fect, and beyond the Indus, and wp 
06000 near the Ravi; and its wood is ned there for 
planks, boxes, water conduits, well curbs, troughs, 
bridgea, and seabbards, and light work, ita wood 
beiug whitish, coarse-grained, weak, brittle, and 
very kubject to the attacks of white ante, but it 
stands water well, In the Bombay Presidency, 
oth on the coast and inland, it is one of the mort 
common trees, and the planks are extensively used 
jo making the Tight, peeking boxes used in the 
export of bulky is from Bombay and other 
Places ; algo for fishermen’s floats when the Adan- 
sovia ia not at hand, and for canoes, It is abun- 
dant in the plains of British Burma, whero its 
light and loose-grained wood ia for coffins. 
A eubie foot weighs 28 Ibs. When the trees grow 
Iarge, the stom spreads out towards the base, at 
intervals, into buttress-like projections, In spring, 
hinge Ussanta-theged kcarkas Blosears saver te 
trves, and in some places tho young flower-buds 
are cooked and eaten. Its cotton is used for 
stuffing cushions and pillows, In a full-grown 
soil, the average length of the trank 
to tho fiat Urach is 60 feet aad average hot 
measured at 6 fost from the ground is 16 feet. It 
yields the Moochee-ras resin, and its roots constitute 
tho Safed Moosli of tho bazars, which, powdered, 
forms a thick mucilage with cold water, and 
auswers admirably as & nutritious demuloent for 
convalescent persons. —Drs, Wight, Branrlis, Gib- 
son, O'Shanghnessy, Stewart; Mr. Thompaon ; 
Captein Beddome. 

MBAY city, iu lat, 18° 55' 5’ N., aud long, 
76° 63’ 55" E., is situated on an island of that 
name, with av area of 18-22 square miles, and 
gives its name to a presidency under the rule 
of s Governor aud Council; alio to the army 
which bolds the Bombay territories and the pen- 
ingula of Adon ; also to the amali naval force of 
the Botsbay Marine; and likewise to 8 group of 
islands off the Bombay shore. The English name 
is @ changed form of Mumbadevi, a local Hindu 
goddess, ‘The countries under the Bombay go- 
seromett I — Rigonerd ata features, 
alike in their physi in the races “4 
ing them, ‘and in the lap that tig ape. 
In the times preceding and f eke pee Christian 








wore 





Gohilwad, another 
empire of the Dekhen, 
¢ Bombay territories, on & 


“ m 
being the great Chaluk; 
Ei the Debian pert of 
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Potton of the platena betwen the rivers Nerbadda 
and Kistua, elevated about 1700 feet above the 
tea. Whatis known of the history of these regions 
while under their early ralers is chiefly deri 
from legends banded down by traditions relating 
pote various sectaciea Teligions that were ackaow- 
edged, and by the architectural and 
remain and rock - inscriptions, which Calon 
James Tod, Mr. James Fergusson, Colonel Sykes, 
‘Mr. James Prineep, General Cunningham, and 
Mr. James Burgess have investigated. But since 
the time of the Arab, Turk, Moghul, and Pathan 
conquerora, all of them Mahomedans, and all of 
them creditably recording races, followed by the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the British, the event- 
fal clianges in these ‘countries have been well 
known. ‘The frst of these, after the Scythic 
and Rajput occupancy, was Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who in 1024-6 captured and sacked the Saiva 
temple of Somnath in Gajerat, carrying back 
with him immense booty. From that time, the 
Rajput rulers of Gujerat, whose capital waa at 
‘Anhalwara Patan, bad to meet waver of invasion, 
until their dynasty was at last subverted in 1297 
by Alaf Khan, the general of the Turki emperor 
of Debli, Ala-nd-Din Kbuji, In 1403, Jafar Khan, 
a Rajput convert, assumed independence, and the 
dynusty advanced to high pawer and splendour. 
¢ auinual revenue rose to 11 millions sterling; 
aud the ruius still at Abmadsbad and Champanier 
bear a mournful testimony to its former great- 
ness, and to the revolutions to which it has since 
bee subjected; for, in 1573, Gujornt was con- 
yuered by the emperor Akbar, and has repeatedly 
nce then changed masters. The Behan! kings, 
1847-1526, the Nizam Shabi dynasty in 1490-1595, 
at Abmadnaggur, the Adal Shabi, 1489-1879, at 
Bijapar, the great Sivaji, 1627-1674, carved out 
kingdoms for themselves’ and on the death, in 
1707, of Aurangzeb (Alamgir 1.), the di fea, 
in 1757, to the cession of the Gujerat Provines to 
the Molirattas, under the joint rule of the Peshwa 
and Damaji Gackwar. While auch changes were 
occurring in theaa uorthern tracts, natives of 
‘woutern Kuropo had appeared on the southern sca~ 
‘board,—Vasco de, Gama, a Portuguese Icader, 
1498; the grent Albuquerque, 1608, and that: 
‘was in poascssion of Bombay island in 1592. A 
ship from England visited Surat in 1608; and the 
English in 1618 obtained permission from the eui- 
Jahangir to erect a factory there, which in 
618 was also granted to the Dutch. In 1661 the 








Portuguese gave Bombay island to Charles 11. of | 


England, as part of the dower given with his bride; 
and Charles sent the Ear] of Marlborough, a most 
experienced sailor, with a strong fleet, to receive 
it from the Portuguese. In 1668 Charles trans- 
ferred it to the English East India Company, for 
an annual rent of £10. In 1686 it was declared 
the chief peat of the English on that side of 
India; and in 1708 the territories attached were 
‘ereated the Bombay Presidency. All that remaina 
of the Porbiguede powor on that coast is the 
territory of Goa, , and Din, an area of 
1146 aquare miles, and 428,955 inhabitants. 

Since the middle of the 18th century, the Borabay 
Presidency has been sottetimes aggressive, some- 
times on its defence. In 1756, in slliance with 
the Peshwa, the stronghold of Sa wes 

ed, and the same year Admiral Watson 
Clive stormed Gheria or Viziadrug. 
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Tho first war with the Mabrattas, 1774-1782, 
ended ingloriously, some districts being retained 
t and some delivered up. In the second war, 1802, 
} the British regained some tracte in Gujerat; and 
in the third war, 1817, the Peshwa Baji Rao was 
defeated in the Dekhan, and the greater part of 
what is now the present Bombay territories, 
Ahmadabad, Nasik, Abmadnaggur, Poona, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Kaladgi, Sholapur, and the Konkan, fetl 
to the British. At the same time Kandesh was 
obtained from Holkar. In 1843 Sind was conquered, 
In 1848 Sattara lapsed from want of heirs. In 1860 
Sindia ceded the Panch Mahals; and in 1861 
North Canara was transferred from the Madras 
Presidency. Tho territory thus noticed lies be- 
tween lat. 13° 53" to 28° 47' N., and Jong. 66° 45’ ty 
76° 30' E. Ite seaboard, and the rivers Indus and 
the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, 8000 square miles, 
aud the harbours of Bombay and Karwar afford 
every facility for commercial operations. Its fertiliz- 
ivers being. the Sabi, Sabarmati, and Tapti; 
its mountaing, the Suliman in Sid, the Sah- 
yadri, the Satpura, and the Satwala or Ajunta, 
are marked features in the landécape. The Manchur 
lake ig on the right bank of the Indus, near Seh- 
qran, and the Rano Ituun, ina level tract partially 
flooded during tho raiuy scason of the S.W, mon- 
soon, Thurr and Parkur, in Sind, is ® sandy 
desert. The desert talukas of Omerkot consist of a 
narrow strip of sandhills and waste lying north 
of tho Hunn of Cutch, and stretching about 150 
miles from District Mahomed Khan's Tanda on the 
west, to the Jodhpur frontier on the east. The 
FFiccipal town is Omerkot, sitanter between the 
lesert and the plaina, It bas long been the acknow- 
lodged capital of that part of the country, and 
with its mud fort was considered the key to 
the desert commanding the high road between 
Marwar and Sind, 

‘Aden is under the juridistion of Bombay. Al- 
most the most sout! herly point on the Arabian 
coast. It is situated in Int. 12° 47’ N., and long, 
45° 10'E. Jt is a peninsula of about 15 miles in 
circumferenee, of an irregular oval form, 5 miles 
its greater, and 3 in its lesser dinincter, con- 
nected with the continent by a low narrow neck 











mn of Jand, 1350 yards in breadth, but which is in 


one place nearly covered by the sea nt spring tidos. 
Bombay city in 1872 bad Gi4,405 inbabit- 
ants, In 1881 the number was 773,196. The 
|island haa two hills of very moderate height, 
which rise from low lands formerly liable 
to be flooded. A stone embankment called 
the Veliaurd was built in 1883-34, to connect the 
Colaba and the Bombay islands, Malabar Hill is 
on the south-western side of Bombay island. At 
the north is Mahalakshmi, a ridge 200 feet high, 
with a handsome Hindu temple. About ita centre 
are the Parsee dokhmas, or exposure towers. At 
the south end is Walkeshwur, n Brahman village, 
with interesting temples. Malabar Point, or Shir- 
i, ite south extreme, forms the north-west 
imit of the Back Bay. Back Bey lies between 
Malabar Hill and Colaba, is 23 miles wide, and 
‘unsuccessful efforts to reclaim it have been made. 
‘The Bombay group, indeed, consista of fifteen 
or twenty islands in all,—the istand of Basein, 
about thirty miles to the northward of that which 
jives the cluster its name; Draveo and Verscva, 
jast off the shore of Selsette; Salsette, by much 
the largest of them all; Trombay, conepicions for 
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the mountain called Neat’s Tongue, which attains 
the altitude of 1000 feet; Bombay itself, united 
on the northward to Trombay and Salsetto, 02 
these are united to each other by bridges and 
embankments, and to the southward are Old 
‘Woman Jeland and Colaba. Henery and Kenery 
are far south, In the spacious harbour formed by 
the islands of Caranja, Colaba, Bombay, Salsette, 
Elephanta, Trombay, and the continent, several 
scale rocky islands are scattered, bearing dif- 
ferentnames, Of these are Elephanta,and Butcher 
Ieland, called Dipa-devi, or the island of the goda, 
ot holy island; it is low, less than a mile from 
Elephanta, in the direction of Salsette. Bombay 
harbour is very eapacious, being from N. to S. 8 
or 10 miles, with a general width of from 4 to 6 
miles ; its shores are irregularly indented by bays 
and inlets, Bombay Island has five or six bands 
of trap rock, chiefly greenstone and amygdaloid, 
separated by beds that have an appearance of 
bang of selimentary origin. The sea-breere 1s 
felt. through the island: the anchorage extends 
along the eastern face; and it is along this face 
of tho island that the most densely crowded parts 
are. Owing to the value of property in that 

quarter, much new land has heen reclaimed from 
the sea. The chief pablic buildings are the fort, 
the town hall, the government house, museum, 
and docks. 

For administrative and revenue 
Bombay Presidency is arranged into twenty-four 
districts, which enclose nineteon Native States 
under British protection. In 1881 the population 
of Bombay was 14,025,593, and that of Sind 
2,404,934; the Native States, 6,891,505, 

British Tcrvitory, 124,466 9g. m.; pop, 16,349,206, 


vin 
Dekhan, 54,204 sq. m.; pop. 7,960,061, viz: 
Pe Mea. 














rea, he . 
Kandesh, 10,162 1,026,642 | Sattare, . 8878 1,116,600 
Nasik, . 8,140 "784,386 | Sholapur, 3,925 "682,086 

Belgnum, 4,092 938,750 


Alimad- 

, 6,647 778,998 | DI "365 988,037 
reo”, $000 Sanass | Keladgs. 8606 S1e-0Nr 
Konkan, 18,590 4. m5 pop, 3,259,776, vin: 
Canara, . 4,285 398,408 } Bombay 









Ratnagiri, 3,789 1,019,196 || City, . 22 644,405 
Colaba, 2 1452 "860,405 | Tanna, > 4,052 B47l424 
Gnjerat, 10,082 sq. m.; pop. 2,810,522, viz: 


‘Panch 
‘Mahals, 1,731 240,743 


ama 
tbed, . 3,84 820,657 
Sind, 46,599 sq. m.; pop. 2,192,415, viz. 
Kurachee, 14,091 423,495) Thar and 
rderal Parkar, 12,728 180,761 
‘Upper Sind, 1,813 80,985 
m.; pop. 6,831,505, vis. : 
6,837 


Sura, 1,588 
Broach, 11388 


08; 
» + 1,888 350,822 
Kana, | 1,861 762,783 


Native States, 67,370 aq. 
‘Cam! 850 (83,494 





ee allied ee 
toh ox6, ur, 8, 
“Ronn, . 6,600 487,805 | Pant, "960 47,088 
Tangir, | '325 71,996 | Rewa 
Jawar,” | 535 37,406) | Kanta, 4,793 505,782 
Kattyawar tiara 
Agency, 20,838 2,312,629 em 3,508 417,205 
want 
in Sind, 6,109 127,000 Wari, . 900 190,814 
Kandesh Sawanur, = 70 17,288 
PettySt.,8,840 30,121 | &. Mabratts 
Kolapur, ‘3,164 902,691 | | Jaghirs, 2,734 610,434 
Mahi Kenta t 
Agancy, 4,000 447,058 | Agency, 1,082 124,808 
‘The total area is 191,835 square miles, and the 


population 23,180,721? 
8 Various castes nnd sects in the British dis- 
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tricts ing Hinduism, number—- 12,606,004 
and Mahomedans, oe 2,504,338 


others, . So. 185,409 
But of these, 168,972 are descendants of racea 
from beyond the British frontier,—Arab, Baluch, 

ran, Persia, and Egypt. ‘The aboriginal races 
of this part of India, Koli, Bhil, Kolamb, Ahir, 
and others, are given ss 709,025. The number 
of castes was about 200; and the Sudra were 
returned, in 1872, a8 10,901,393 ; these being 
chiefly the cultivators of ‘the Kunbi sad Mali 


sections. 
In 1716 the population of Bombay Island was 

estimatedat =... 

‘on Int May 1849, it was 









and in 1872, 
a9 under :-~ 
Hinde Sudras, . $10,808 Bhatti: 
Mahomedans,” : 137,644 , Europ 

+ 2 44,081 ' Jews, 
Hindu gut-castes, 31,347 , Burasians, 
Brain = + 2,787 Lingaet, . 7 
Native Christians and’ | Negro Africans 


Portuguese, 2,119 Chinese, 
Buddhista or Jains, 15,121) 

The vernacular languay 
Canerese, Kokani, Gujerati, 





spoken ara English, 
lahratti, Sind, and 


Urdu. 
Several of the races are keenly engaged in trade 
radia banking, Amongst the Hindus, the Bhattia 
tho race and the Marwari, 


Hajpat tribes from Central 
India, and the Banya of goa amongst the 

jane are the Khoja, Borah, and Memon 
eects; the Lobaui of Sind and tho N.W, Frontier ; 
with coromercial men from Europe and America, 
Egypt, Arabia, Africa, and Persia, the Parsee 
(66,498), and a small number of Jews, The Khoja 
are converts from Hinduism to the Ismaili sect of 
Mahomedanism, and acknowledge the Imam of 
the Ismaili as their spiritual head. They bave 
Sarge trading colonies along the east conat of Africa, 
Cotton, opium, salt, cereals, arc the chief articles 
of the foreign trade; for domestic use, the prit 
pal arts and manufactures are, cotton-weaving by 
land and steam, potion thread, woollen fabrics, 
rugs, carpets, working in leather, gold and silver, 
and silk lace, kimkbabs or brocades, silk fabrics, 
embroidery, edgings, paper, pottery, carving 
from sandal-wood, ‘bln ‘kwood, ebony, ce, Bomboy 
or Muliau work, and blackwood furniture. 

‘The Jand-revenue system is the Rayotwari, not, 
asin Madras, with annual frosh assessments, and 
the cultivator is part owner of the land. ' The 
Government rates levied are Ita, 0°12-7 per acre on 
dry crops, Rs. 3:93 on rico lands, and Rs. $-11-4 
on n lands, Each village has its il, 
who is the head of the village for both revenue 
and police porposes the tullati or kulkurni, who 
ie the clerk and accountant; the mbar, who ia a 
kind of besdle; and the watchman. The potail 
and kulkuroi either hold a cortain quantity of 
rent-free land, or are remunerated by a cash pay- 
ment equivalent to a certain percentage on tl 
collections, The mbar and watchman, in ocom- 
mon with the other village servants, also hold 
land on more or less favourable terms ss regards 
‘assessment, and roceive, besides, grain and other 














"ymenta in kind from the villagers.—Jmp, Gaz, + 
org « Finloy: Census Report ah SeE 
BOMBAY DUCK. 

Bummeleof . . Bexcan.| Bamiaot. , Boxpar. 


‘This litle fish, Saurus nehereus, B. am., in- 
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habits the seas of the SE. of Asia, ts total 
Tength is 11 inches. The upper pert of its bead, 
, and sides, light gray or dust-coloured, semi- 
transparcnt like gelatine, with minute starlike 
black and brownish dots ; anterior partof abdomen 
silvery bluish; rest whitish; chocks and 
‘opercles, pale silvery’ bluish, dotted like the body j 
fins transparent, coloured like the body, but more 
closely dotted, so as to appear bisckish. The 
in of most voracious habits, gorging itself with 
other fehes of nearly its own size, also with its 
own epecies and with prawns. It is frequently 
taken with the stousch and tho jaws expanded 
with prey. It is very short-lived. ‘The whole 
Body becomes at ecrtain seasons brilliantly phos- 
phorercent, In the Straits of Malacca it iz at all 
fies very munerocs although less go than tis at 
the Sendhenda of in the mouths of the Ganges 
Although very rich, it is a grent delicacy imme- 
diately aftcr it is taken. Salted and dried, ic is 
also highly valued; and in this state large 
runntitics ate annually exported from Bombay and 
© Malabar const to atl parta of India, 
BOMBAY MARINE. See Indian Navy. 
BOMBAY WORK. |The inlaid work of ivory, 
white and dyed, of ebony or other coloured woods, 
for which Borabay bas long been famous, ia nid 
to havo been introduced from the Panjab, and is 
also familiarly known as Multan work. The art 
dates from a remoto period, and paper-cutters, 
work-boxes, writing-desks, and simlar articles aro 
ita chief prodacta. The affect of a large mass of 


it is very poor; the pattern is too fine for 
zh Pile the oye with a general 








distinguishable, ge 4 a 
igh tint. In articles which do not prescnt 
Sov than « foot or two of surfaco, it is vi 
pleasin, cies pee of the inlaid pattern 
generally scented cedar oranda wood, che joinery 
exhibited in which is very indifferent. The ininy- 
ing material is pro ‘as follows: The wood or 
ivory is cut into slips of a lozenge or triangular 
section, aa may be required, by along, thin-bladed, 
fine-toothed saw. e tin is drawn throu; 
betwit a pair of grooved rollers, like those used 
for laminating or extending iron; they work 
Yogether by teeth at tho extremity.’ One or two 
drawa through extends the metal into the length 
desired, The wires and splints are nearly all cither 
lozenge-sbaped or triangular, the triangles being 
equilateral, the lozenges composed of two equi- 
Isteral triangles, A pattern being fixed on, tho 
splints are built up ito pieccs about eighteen 
inches bg from a quarter to two inches in 
thickness, firmly glued together. In the caso of 
borders, or continuous pieces of work, the rods 
are glued together betwixt picces of ivory, or 








wood and ivory alternately, so as to form straight covered 


ines on cach side of the pattern. When about to 
‘be used, they are sawn across the thickness of # 
sixpencs, and arranged ins box divided into 








compartments, something like a printer's case. 
They are then picked up in succession, and sept 
with glue to the box or other article to be inlais 
Woe me fio ete Tae & 
ba » Psper- . a 
waitin $2 UR pre 
nay 8 na aee 
Dette”, $0 | Pmcutioes, | 5 
Envelope cases, 85, 25 d,s. 10 
Baskets of sizes, 3}, 20 | Jowel boxes 
Do. open work, 3%, 10 sda 6,, 50 
Cherootcases,. 3,, 4 Paperstands,do, 5 8 





BOMBYCINA, 


pn BOMBAZINE, 1» fabri of worsted and silk, 
ilk, anc 8 We or shoot 
woutel Toe 

BOMBYA, at Gaya, a guide-conductor who 
precedes Hindu pilgrims, making a noise by beat- 


ee OUBY OLA, of Jepidopterous insects, 
, 8 grovy dopterous in 
which, in their motamorphosia: eaustruct 8 cover” 


fish ing or case, generally called a cocoon. Each tribe 
of the Bombyé ad 


cea prodaces a cocoon of a peculiar 

form. They are said to spin or weave their 
cocoon, and are usnally styled silk-moths, The 
valuable product of the eilk-moth is tho cocoon ; 
and races have been produced differing much in 
their eocoons, but hardly at all in their adult 
states. Several distinct species oxist iu China and. 
India, some of which can be crossed with the 
inary silk-moth, Bombyx mori. This is be- 
lieved to have been domesticated in China n,c. 
2700. It was brought to Constantinople in the 
Gth century, whence it was carried into Italy, and 
iu 1494 to France, and has since been transported 
to many countries, where food and releotion have 
produced many varieties, It is only in some dis- 
tricts of each country that eggs come to perfoction. 
Captain Hutton waa of opinion that at least six 
species have been domesticated. B, Cynthia feeds 
‘on the castor-oil plant, and spins very soft threads, 
Eastward of the city of Canton, on a range of 
hills called Lo-fau-shan, there are butterflies of 
lnrge size, and night-moths of immense sizo and 
t colouring, which are captured for trans- 
mission to the Chinese court and for sale, One of 
‘these, the Bombyx Atlas, measures about 9 inches 
across; the ground colour is rich and varied 
orange-brown, and in the centre of cach wing 
there is « triangular traceparent spot, resembling 
a piece of mica. In their scientific classification, 
the Bombyces are arranged into eight stipes or 
‘pes, ‘according to the forms of their larvae, and 
Imown to oecur in India have been classed 

into 105 genera and 272 species. ‘The most 





ih important of these, in a social point of view, are 


the silk-producing moths, belonging to tho 
Bombyx, Cricula, Balassa, Authersea, Actiag, - 
nia, Attacus, Caliguia, Neoris, Ocinara, Rhodis, 
Rinaea, Theophila, and Tsilocha, At Simla, nine 
species’ of Bombyx, Saturnia, and Actins dvcur, 
noarly the whole of which might be turned to 
account in producing silk. 

1, Bombyxmori, Linn.,thecommondomesticated 
or Gbinose silk-worm moth, the Sericaria mori of 
Blanchard, and the ‘pat’ of Bongal, It is a 

| native of China, but has been domesticated there 

in Si ia, Persia, France, America, and 
adition in Chines that thie was dis- 
2.c. 2640, in the roign of the emperor 
Hwang-Te, by his queen. The culture now 
flourishes principally about Nankin, in Int. 82°. ; 
bat in India, into which it was early introduced, 
none of the ‘silk flatures extend beyond 26° N’ 

e been found in a wild state in Kent in 


‘They have 
England, 











‘on shrubs, but the mulberry tree leaves 


[aris favourite foo vias 
-. Bom! religiosn, Helfer, -moogs, Hinp., 
Joree. Hinp., is Gent in ean oa Cachar, bub 


B. 


religion. Ita 
ment, baa very much lustre, ie exceedingly smooth 
to the touch, and yields a silk, if aot mperior, yet 
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BOMBYCINA. 


ly equal to that of B. mori. It haa not 
been domesticated. 

8. Bombyx Huttoni, Westwood, is found in the 
Himalaya, about Mussoori, where it occurs abun- 
dantly from the Doon up to at least 7000 feet. I 
feeds on the leaves of tho wild malberry, and breeds 
twice a year. It hea not been domesticated, but 
feada on the trees. It spins ita cocoon on the leaf, 
which is enclosed; the silk is very fine, and of a 
‘very pal int. It is found in the Western 
Hitalaye in gross profusion, af clevations of 3000 
to 8000 feet above the sea-level. It occurs in the 
height of the rainy reason, when the hills are en- 
veloped in dense mista. Its cggs are deposited on 
the trees, and aubjected to the influence of the frosts 
and snows of those mountain winters. The Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India declared that ilk of 
the very beat description can be obtained from ita 
cocoons by careful reeling. | Tho nile is fino and 

rh, tho 8 somewhat less soft an 
ag Yo the touch than that of the Chineso worm, 
and was valued by the Dehli shawl merchants at 
264. the pound, 
4 Bombyx Horsicldi, Moore, Java. 
|. Bombyx sub-notata, Walker, Singapore. 
6. Bombyx Tugebria, Drer » Madras, 
7. Bombyx yama mai, the oak silk-worm of 
m2, has beeti naturalized in England. In Japan 
itis Ge mont precious for the produce, and le a 
monopoly of the royal family. ‘Tho cocoons aro 
‘utiful yellowish-green colour. The silk 
thin, and light brown as that of the 
maalberry worm. 

8, Bombyx Pernyi, of tho north of China, It 
produces the gridelin cocoon and silk. 

9, Bombyx Mylitta, of India, produces a 
cocoon. It feoda on the leaves of the Rbamous 
jujabs, and furnishes a dark-coloured or grey silk, 
coaree ‘pnt durable, inferior to that of the B. yaina 
mai, Other species are B. Arracanonsis, fortuna- 
‘tus, sinensis, and textor. 

10. Crioula ‘trifenestratra, Heisr, lina becn 
arranged under the gonera Saturnia, Euphranor, 
Anthorwa, and Phalena. Yt occurs in N,E. and 
8. India, in Sylhet,’ Assam, Burma, and Java; 
aod feeds on the Protium Javanum, Canarium 
commune, Mangifera Indiea, and Anacardium 
Sg gm 
work, through whi 0 is ix 
Visible. This of a becatiful yellow colour, and of 
arich silky luatre. C. drepanoides also occurs. 

Ii, Salassa Jols, Westwood, formerly in the 
genera Saturnia and Anthersea, occurs in Syihet. 














12, Anthersos paphia, Zinn, 
Kontkuri Muga, . Assan. | Koli-surrah, . . Mann. 
Bughi, . .  Bimpnox. Mugs, . . . . Mica 

+ Hin. 


This bas boen classed in the genera Phalena, 
Saturnia, Bombyx, and Attacus. It is known to 
ocour in’ Ceylon, 8. India, N.W. ama N.E, India, 
Bengal, Behar, Ageam, Sylhet, and Java. It feeda 
on the Shores’ robusta, Zizyphus jujubs, Termin- 
alia alata, T. catappa, ‘T. glabra, Bombax hepia- 

yllum, Tectona grandis or teak, and the mol- 

gr Morus Todies. |The insect has not been 

domesticated, ib is wat on trees, in 

parta of Indis, is found in such sbundance that 

the from time icusemorial have been sap- 
ith a very durable, coarse, 

Wilk, which ia woven into the well-known tassch 


large nearly six inch 
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are collected in cartloads, and are mach nsed, ext 
into thongs, aa ligetures for binding the matchlock 
barrel to the stock. In the rainy season the 
perfect insect appears from the cocoon in about 
‘twenty daye, But taasch moths are hatched twice 
in the year, in May and August. The caterpillar 
first draws a few lonves together, as if to sereen 
itself from observation, and then spins a strong 
cord, composed of many threads, till about the 
thickness of crow quill, at the end of which it 
weaves the cocoon. For the first 86 hours the 
cocoon is so transparent that the larva can be seen 
working within; but it oon acquiros consistence, 
and is then rendered quite opaque by being 
covered with a glutinous substance. The moti 
generally deposits ita ogys within few yards of 
cocoon. These the villagers collect and keep 
in their houses for about ten days, until the young 
caterpillars come forth, when they are placed on 
the Asun troes inthe jungles, and in eight or fen 
more they prepare for change to the chi is 
state. ‘Tho owners tend them Sarefully, pipe 
tect them from the birds by day and from bata at 
night, and practise many superstitious cere- 
monies to aid them in their care, 

18, Antheraa Pernyi, Guerin, syns, A. Mylitta, 
Satamia Perayi, is a native of China. 

11. Anthersoa Frithii, Moore, Darjiling, 

15. Antherwa Royli, Moore, Darjiling. 

16. Antherma Java, Cranter, syu. Bombyx 
Java, found in Java, 

17. Antherwa Perottotti, Guerin, syn. Bombyx 
Perottetti, found at Pondicherry. 

18, Antheres Simla, Westwoud, occurs nt 
Simla ‘and Darjiling. Its expanse ‘of wings is 

cm. 

19. Avthersea Helferi, Afoore, Darjiling. 

20. Antheren Assama, Helfer, the Saturnia 
af Westwood, the, Moogm or Moonga ofthe 
Assamese, is found in Ceylou, Assam, and Sylhet, 
tena bo reared in houses, but thrives boat when 
fed on trees ; and its favourite trees are the Adda. 
koory tree, Champa (Micheli) Soom, Kontooh 
Diglotteo, ‘and Souballoo, Totranthera diglottion 
and T. macrophylla, and the Pattoo shoonda or 
Lauras obtnsifclia.” There are generally five 
broods of Moonga worms in the year, 

21. Anthergea larisss, Westwood, syn. Saturnia, 
a beantifal species, found in Jat 

22. Antherea ? sp. This is o nativo of 
Mancharia, in a climate aa rigorous as that of 
Britain. Tt feods on a spacies of the onk, Itu 
wilk is strong, with little lustre, and  resetubles 
atrong yellow linen, Introduced into‘Franee. A, 
Andamans and A. merankooria aro also named. 

23. Loepa katinka, Weetwood, syns. Saturnia, 
Ant native of Assam, Spies, Tibet, Java. 
Others aro L. miranda, Sikkima, and Sivalike, 

24. Actian slené, syne. Tropes, Flectropteron, 
Phaleena, a native of India, at Mussoori and 
Daxjiling, from 5000 to 7000 feet. I¢ foods on 
the Corlaria Nepalencis, or Munsuri, Himp., the 
walnut, Andromeda ovalifolia, aud Carpinus.’ The 
eggs are laid for a few days after the visit of the 
male; they batch in about 18 days, and the 
arya begins to form its cocoon when 7 weeks old. 


25, Actisa Mensa, Doubleday, syn, Tropes, 6 




















2” Rie ‘Binoanin, ‘Walko 
"Binensis, Walker, 
nave oth Obin, Others ars A iguente tod 


sik eloth. In the Bhayuipur disiriot the cooooes A. Ito 
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27. Satarnia pyretorum, Boisduvel, China. 

28, Saturnia Grote, Moore, Darjiling. 

59. “Attaons Atlas, Zina, syns. Phalena, 
Bombyx, Saturnia. This is the largest of all 
known lapioptecous inaocts, It is found in Ceylon, 
all over India, Burma, China, and Java, an the 
‘tasseh silk of the Chinese is said to be obtained 
from its cocoon. 

30. Attacus Edwardsi, White, a native of Dar- 
jiling, of an intensely dark colour. 
is 51“ Altgons opi iia, Dray. hive File, 

jombyx, Samia, Saturnia. iis ig the Exi, Eria, 
or Anindi silk-worm of Be and Assam, which 
oceurs also in N.E. India, Tibet, China, and Java. 
Tt feeds on the foliage of the 1s communi, 
the castor-oil plaut, hence its name, the Arindi. It 
spins remarkably aoft threads. 

82. Attacus rieini, Boisduval, syns. Saturnia 
and Phalena, This is found in Aseam, Ceylon, 
aud is the Arindi or castor-oil silk-worn of 
Bongal, s0 called because it feeds solely on the 
common castor-oil plant, with which, also, they 
are fed when domesticated, This is reared over 2 
groat part of India, but partioulerly at Dinajpar 
and Hapgpur. The cocoons are remarkably soft 
and white, but the filament is very delicate; the 
silk cannot be wound off, and it is therefore spun 
Tike cotton. The yarn thus mmantiaceacel is 
woven into a costse kind of white cloth, of a 
seemingly loose texture, but of incredible dara- 
Lility ; @ person rarely cau wear out a garment 
made of it ia bis lifetime. 

83. Attacus Guerini, oore, is smaller than A. 
Cynthia and A. Ricini, It is found in Bengal. 
Others are A. Canningii, lunula, ol 8, and 
silhetica, Caligula Cachara, Moore; C. Simla, 
Werlw.; C. Thibeta, Westie. Neoris Huttoni ; 
N. ehadulis ; and N- Stolickekana of Mussoorie, 
Yarkund, anc Ladak, Ocinara lactea ; O. Moorei 
and ©, diaphana of the Himalayas, in 














newata, Sfoore, Nepal. Rinaca saleiks, Hope, 
Sikkim, ‘Theophila bengelonsis; Hutton; man- 
daring; religion and Sherwilli of N. India and 





China.” Trilocha varians, Watker, India. 

The species of Bombyx called Bhooa, Buro bho, 
Hip, and Kala Jhangs, attack the maturing 

ppy plant in February and March in Lower 
Bengal Major Haiton in No. 8 of Universal 
Review; Horafield awd Moore's Lepidopterous 
Insects, 1858-9; Silk-produeing Moths; Pro. Zool. 
‘Soc, 1859. See Lepidoptera. 

BOMERANG, a projectile used by the Marawar 
of the Tondamaus country, also in Gujerat, and in 
‘Australia; it is made of wood, ivory, iron, and 
‘wood and iron. The Indian bomerang, the 
katureea, is used by the Koli of Gujerst in the 
same manner as that of Australia, ‘The dis- 
tribution of the bornerang corresponds nearly to 
that of the Australian race ne defined by Professor 


Haley. 
BOMKAR. Maur. Weavers in Kandesh, 
BOMLE-MARA, a tree of Canara and Sunda. 


‘Wood very serviceable for planks.—Gibson. 
BOMMA JEMUDU. Tet. Euphorbia anti- 
quornm, 


Bomma Kachchika, Costas speciosus, Sm, 
Bomma Medi, Ficus oppositifolia 

Bomma Papata, Stylocoryne Webers, Rich. 
Bomma Sari, Polycarpea corymbosa, 
Bommidapu, Indigofera Wittd. 


BOMMIGAL. Tast. Toys. 


BONES. 


BOMNI AMLE Duxe. Adansonia digitata, 

BOMORI, a town in Orchastati, Bundelkhand, 
in the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 25° 26’ 20" N., and 
Tong. 79° 54’ 40" E., has an artificial lake four 
miles long and two miles broad,—Jmp. Gaz, 

BOMRAJ, an estate in tho Nellore district, 
Madras, In the 18th century, Bomraj, Ven- 
katagiri, Kalastri (Kalahasti), and Sayyidpar con- 
pasion the district of the Western Palayams,— 

. Gaz. 

M-ZU or Bon-zu, Bom-du of the Rakhoing, 
dwell north of the Koladyn, inhabiting chiefly tho 
Wy basin of the Kurnfali, or eastera branch of 
the Chittagong river. To the north of the Bom- 
zu are closely allied tribes, termed collectively 
Lungkts, Kungye, or Kuki, who occupy tho 

ighlands of Tiperah, and extend S.E. towards 
the head of the Koladyn. Both the Bun-zu and 
Kuki appear, like the Kumi, to belong to the 
Burman family, The Kuki represent its most 
archaic and barbarous condition. The tribes that 
have been exposed on the seaboard of Arakan or 
in the basin of the Irawadi, to the influence of the 
Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali, and more distant 
commercial nations, have attained a comparative 
high civilisation, The Singpho, although much 
behind the Burmans, are greatly in advance of the 
Kuki; and the Burmese seem at a very ancient 
period, when their condition was similar to that of 
‘the Kuki, aud perbapa in many respects more 
8, to have spread themselves from the 
Upper Irawadi to the south and west as far as 
the highlands of Tiperah on the one side, and 
Pega om the other. 

INAI, a small tributary state in Chutia Nag- 
pur; area, 1297 square miles, It was ceded to 
the E. I. Company in 1826, Its Dravidian and 
Kolarian races are the Bhuiya, Gond, nnd. Kolita, 
‘Tigers, leopards, wolves, elepbanta, and bison are 
numerous. Population, 24,652. 

BONANG. ‘A ‘umusical instrument of 


java. 
BONDARA. Mann. Lagorstromia regivzo, 
BONDUC NOT. Secdsof Guilandina bondno, L. 








JALAY. 
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‘The bones of cattle and other animals are ex- 
tensively used in the arts, in forming handles for 
knives, walking -sticks, “inlaying small boxes; 
lanterns, paper knives, buttons, and many small 
articles of dress, are made in China from horn and 
bones, Bubjected to destructi Nation in 
large retorts, amongst the other Incts which 
pass over, is a peculiar oil, which is collected, and 
afterwards employed to feed lamps burning in 
small, close chambers, the sidea of which thus 
become covered with Inmp-black. The mags 
remsining in the retorta is called ivory black, bone 
black, and animal charcoal. This substance has a 
remarkeblo attraction for organic colouring matter, 
and is largely wed for removing the colouri 
muster from eyrap, in the refiniog of sugar, and 
in the purification of many other organic liquors. 
By exposing ivory black to en open fry, the carbon 
ie driven off, and the bones are nearly blanched. 
‘howe are reduced to powder, which is usod for 
making the cupels of the aasayer, sleo as a polish- 
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ing powder for plate and other articles, and also 
by the manufacturers of phosphorus for making 
lucifer matches,— Morrison, p. 197; Toml. 

BONG. Bena. Solanum melongena. 

BONGKO. Jav. Hernandia sonora. 
ri Liang raed ae diane A timber tree of 

moberst, Tavoy, and the i Archipelago. It 
hhas a durable yet light wood with « ‘very straight 

in, Used for every purpose by the Burmese. 

BONGS. Tacara. ce eatechu. 

BONGU VEDURU. Tet, Bambusa arundi- 
nacea. Bongu means hollow. 

BONIN, of Kashmir, Platanus orientalis. 

BONITO, the Scomber pelamys, Linn., one of 
the mackerel tribe. It inhabits the southern seas, 
and is often caught by hook and line, Its flesh 
resembles raw beef, and when is not 
inviting. —Bennett, p. 22. 

BONO KONIAREE. Tet.? Uria.? A scarce 
tree of Ganjam ; extreme height 50 fect, circum 
ference $ feet.’ Used for planks, boxes, aud 
walking-sticks. —Captain Macdonald. 

B MI, JOSEPH, born 1796, died at Wim- 
bledon Park 3d Dec. 1878. He ‘was the son of 
Joueph Bonomi, architect to St. Peter's, Rome, 
and he camo to’ England in 1796 with his father. 
In 1824 he weut to Egypt with Mr. Robert Hay, 
& naval officer, and remained for eight years 
studying and drawing the hierogiyphics with Yiny, 
Barton, Arundale, and others. Jn 1838 he went 
with Arundale and Catherwood to Jerusalem ; 
they were the fet to vit the Mosque of Omar 
and make detailed sketches of it. From these 
tketches Mr. Fergusson founded hi opinion that 
thia structure was built by order of Justinian over 
what was then believed to be the Holy Sepulchre. 
He also visited Sinai, Damascus, and Balbec. On 
his return to England he was basily employed in 
making drawings in connection with the works, 
on Egypty of Sir Gardner Wilkinaon, Dr. Birch, 
and others. In 1842 be was in the great 
pedition sent under Lepsius by the King of 
Prussia, and was another two years in that 
country, In 1853 he sasisted Owen Jones in the 
works at the Egyptian Courts of the Crystal 
Palace, which convey a very perfect notion of 
Egyptian art, In 1861 he was appointed curator of 
Sir John Soane’s Museum in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
He produced Nineveh and its Palaces, besides 
numerous papers for learned societies, and con- 
tributions to scientific and other journals of the 
time. He was versed in the resding of hiero- 
alyphics but never pretended to be an authority. 

ION RHEA. See Boehmeria. 
Wan cle bacon A tree of Moulmein, 
for house-building purposes. 

BON SURAT, the commercial name given to 
the a a Urtica crenulate, Orchor putts, 
—Royle, p. 366. 

BONTA, Tut, Mullet fish. 

Bonta Ariti, Musa paradisiaca. 

Bonta chemudu, Loa antiquoram, Z. 

Bonta Vempali, Tephrosia 

BONZE, a corruption of ‘the Japanese Bueso, a 
pious man. The term was given by the Portuguese 
to the priests of Japan, and has since been applied 
to the priesta of China, Cochin-China, and the 
neighbouring countries. In China, the bonze are 
the priesta of the sect of Fub (Buddhe), and they 
are distinguished from the laity dress. 
Tn Japan they are gentlemen of families. The 























BOOK THA. 
term has been opplied also to the Talapoin of 
‘Siam, and to the Phoangye and Raban of Burma, 
BOO-AMBILLA-GASS. Sign. Antideama 


panicalata, 
BOOBY, Pelicanas sula, 





Anas, | Pusthekam, Pustak- 
Gus. . 





Pore +t anne | ponfatiats, Ta 
‘Tulisab; Katal, Mauar. 
















made is But the peoples of Sontli-Esstern 
Asia still uae largely the prepared leat of the 
iron style. Also a thick paper board, blackened, 
is largely used by many as a book, on which they 
Eastern races give the term book-religions to 
the creeds of the Buddhists, Brahmans, Zoroas- 
med. | Mahomedans designate the Jews, the 
Christians, and their own sect, Ahbl-i-Kitab, 
three groups, corresponding to the race of the 
early worshippers. ‘The first is the Aryan. 
by the mags of the people of India; the religion 
of preserved 
by the Parsees, @ remnant of the ancient Persian 
race now acttled at Bombay; and the religion 
the third century 5,c., Buddhism became, under 
king Asoka, a state ‘religion, Some centuries 
there is scarcely a Buddbist in India; while it 
has become a religion in China, Tibet, Sim 
Japan, Burma, and Coylon, and its members cannot 
comprise leas than one-third of the human race, 
The second grovy 
religions, Mfostiam, with ite two. offshoota, 
a resultant of Semitic and Indo-European religions, 
The three Semitic religions claim a spiritual 
group contains the two Chinese religions of Kung- 
Fa and Lao-tze. All book-religiona, with tho 
distinct personality. Zoroaster, Buddha, Lfto-tze, 
Confucius, Jescs, and Mabomed lived noble 
kind, None of them professed to found a new 
religion; they all claimed to restore an original 
before him : ‘Such ‘ings of ancient times hast 
thon revealed, 0 Abura.’ Buddha only claimed 
said that he was ‘a transmitter, not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients;” Lto-tze 
purest age ; Moses was ‘edacated in all the wisdom 
Ef the Beyptians ;" Jesus assures us that he came 
low the religion: of Abraham ; he was neither Jewnor 
hristian, but righteous, pious, and no idolater.” 
scholaris, 


‘The material of which European books are now 
palmyra palm tree, on which they write with an 
‘write with a soapstove pencil. 
trians, Confucins, Lao-tze, Jetua Christ, and Maho- 
people of the book. The book-religions form 
includes the religion of the Brabmans, profe é 
Zoroaster, % branch of the Vedi 
‘of Buddha, schism from the later Vedic. In 
later it was’ rejected by the Hindus, and now 
, Siam, 
wp is formed by the three Semitic 
Ghaketaniey and Islam, European Christianity is, 
descent from their forefather Abraham. The third 
exception of Brahmanism, bad a founder with a 
lives, and left their words a rich legacy to man- 
faith. Zoroaster spoke of the prophets who were 
to bea link in the chain of wise men; Confucius 
desired to revive the faith of the earliest and 
* notto destroy but to fulfil ;’ Mahomed said, ‘ Fol- 
BOOK ATTENE. Sixx. 


BOOKHOOR. Hix. Perfumes burnt in exor- 


CROOK THA, Buaw. A scareo tree on the 
ea conat from Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned 
Ye floats in water. It is used by the Burmese for 
halves, but rote quickly —Captair Dance. 
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BOOLAQ. 


BOOLAQ. Hip. A nose ornament of Ma- 
‘women. 

'BOOLDANA, a revonue district and town in 
the Hyderabad Assigned Tersitories in Berar. 

BOOLGO.. Since. Myrobalan. Booloo-gass, 
‘Terminalia bellerion, ozl 

BOOLUN. Hunn. Gold thread used in making 
gold lace and brocades. 

‘BOOM, a Tibetan work in twelve volumes, con- 
taining tracts of the Eloopka Section; eleven 
volumes were sent to the Indian Musemm. 

BOOM. Grvaruo, A river. 

BOORAQ, a fabulous animal on which Mahomed 
is sald to have passed from Jerusalem to heaven, 

BOORBOOROOK or Boorboorga. Hino, A 
wmBOOR. COLE i grown in India to great 

R-COLE is grown in India to 
fection ; the leaven axe curled. The tope should 
be cut of when two fect high; the sprouts are 
the ooly port for uo. 

BO-P! I. Hixp. Corchorus olitorius, C. 
dopressas, O. sentangula, and other species 

‘BOPP, a Sanskrit scholar, who from the year 
1816 printed worka on Sanskrit grammar and 
comparative philology. Ho was the founder of 
comparative philology ; in 1816 pablished bis work 
Das Conjagations-syetem, and between 1833 and 
1859 his Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zen‘, 


Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Gothic, and Tal'gnatth, 


Germain. | Hit Sanskrit grammars were published 
in 1827, 1832, and 1884, and his Vergicichendes 


Accentuations-system in 1854.—Sayce. 
BOPPAYL Trt. Carica papaya. 
BORA. Hip. Dolichos catjang. 


BOR-ABOR, « race dwelling on the north of 
the Abor, occupying the mountains on the north 
of the Brahmaputra river, in lat, 28° N. and long. 
95° B., to the west of the Dihong river, Bor and 
Abor are Assamese names for the people who call 
themselves Padam. Bor means tribute; hence 
‘bor, foo from thule; nud the Padam fae are 
60 arranged into the payers and non-payers 
tribute. Bor is also md. to mean Band we 
find the term of Bor Khamti employed. They 
carry bows and arrows, some of which are 

jgoned. Their dross is made of the hark of the 
Gitta tree. ‘the Bor-Abor is the more distant, 
‘the more independent, and stronger portion. The 
Bor-Abor lie on the higher hills. Considerable 
numbers of these people are also found on the 
shores of the two great northern branches of the 
Brahmaputra river. The British Government make 
‘money paymenta to the Bor-Abor, Dola, Miri, aud 
Aka, tosbstain from levying black-mail in Assam. 
In the end of 1861, the Meyong Abor attacked and 
plandered a village Britiah territory, bat the 
tribe expressed a desire to renew friendly relations, 
and begged that their offences might be over- 
looked. On the Sth November 1862, an agree- 
ment was made with them, binding them to respect 
British territory; and the same was 
subscribed on 16th January 1863 by the Kelong 
Abor, On 8th November 1862, a similar engage- 
‘ment wes concluded with the Abor of the Dihong 
Dibang Doers. 

The Abor Miri 











BOBRAS8US FLABELLIFORMIS. 


BORA-CHUNG, or ground-fich of Bhutan. Tt 
inhabita the jhila and alow-ranning stroame Doar 
the hills, but lives principally in the banks, into 
which they penetrate from one to five or six feet, 
and are found generally two in each chamber, coiled 

ically like soakes, The entranca to theae 
retreats leading from the river into the bank is 
generally a few inches below the murfaca #0 that 
t So cn eee te {he water at plessare. Tt 
is lieved take posseasion of le 
by land-crabe. The bora-chung appear to bo an 
Ophiocephalus, probably the O. barka described by 
Buc as inhabiting holes in the banks of rivera 
Tennent's Ceylon, p. 367. 
indley, The borage tribe, 
comprising the genera anchusa, borago, coldonis, 
cynogiossum, cchinospermum, cchium, ebretis, 
beliotropinm, lithospermum, messcrachmidis, my 
sotis, oncsma, tiaridium, tonmnefortia, and tricho- 
desma. Borago officinalis, Linu., Ch’ota Kulpa, 
Hinp,, a plant of Europo; is grown in India as 
a pot herb, and the young shoots and leaves for 
salad ; uires treatment similar to Angelica, It is 
anitable foe the fower garda. Coumey borage 
is tho Coleus Amboinicus. 
BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS, Zinn, 
Lontarus domestics, Rumph. 















. - + Awan.) Pana, Am-Vana, MALRAS. 
Talgnol’h, - . Beno.| Tals, . . . . SANMK. 
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Tar ke jhar,, .  HAND.| Tabti, Penti-teti, > Ru. 
Rontal, ss) Jaw.! Karatalamn, ss oy 
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To eastern nations, the palmyra treo is only in- 
foriot in usofulneas to the bamboo, the date tive, and 
the coooanttt palm. It grows straight to a height 
of 70 foet, with a girth of 6} feet at bottom and 
2 at top. A Tamil poem of Ceylon, the Tala 
Vildsam, enumerates 801 purposet to which the 
palmyra may be applicd. Whe trees havo to 
attain a considerable aze before they becomo fit 
for timber, as their wood becomes harder and 
Dlacker by age, and tho harder and blacker it 
the better. ‘The wood near the circumference of 
old trees io very hard, black, heavy, and durable, 
A cubio foot weighs 65 Ibs., and it is calenlated to 
last 40 years. In some parts of the Ceylon and 
Madras’ conats, this tree is very abundant, 
especially in aandy tracts near tho wea, though it 
is to be seen in most parta of India, and occa- 
sionally so far north as 30°. It is anod cbiefly for 
rafters, joists, and reepers. When of good age, 
the timber is very valuable for this purpose, ‘The 
trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 for reepers ; 





these are dressed with an adze, Those of the 
Jaffna ‘as are famous, and were, in former 
: ly exported. From the structure of 


times, 
the wood, it splita easily in the direction of ita 





BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS, 


‘The fruit and the fusiform roota of the young 
trees aro used as gstecles: of fos by the gocete: 
classes, the fruit when young being jelly-like and. 
palatable. Next to Caryota ureus, it is the largost 
Im on the coast of the Peninsula. The dried 
yea are used for writing upon with an iron 
style; also in thatching, making fans and light 
Daskets for irrigation. ‘The fibres of the petioles 
of the Ieaves (Palmyra nar) are employed for 
making twine and swall rope ; they are about two 
feet in len, ‘The large carpenter beetle, Xylo- 
copa, delights in boring this bard wood, though 
cumboo wood is still more attractive to it. Small 
canoes are formed of this tree. Two of the stems 
lashed to a couple of spars form the usual mode 
of crossing lakes and rivera in the Circars; the 
root forms tho head of the canoe, the smaller end 
ia either elevated out of water by the form, 
or eome aix inches of the pith is left at that end; 
% this docs, a lamp of clay supplies ft plac. 
Formerly sea-going vessels were planked with this 
wood, but the iron fastenings were goon destroyed. 
Boats planked with it were, till the middie of tho 
19th centary, common on the Godavory, being 
built probably where aswyers are not procumble. 
Tho peculiar structure of the wood of all the 
palms deserves attention; it appears formed of 
‘8 series of hard, stiff longitudinal fibres, not in- 
terlaced or twisted, but crossed at considerable 
‘intervals at various angles by similar fibres, which 
proceed from the soft heart of the tree to the 
outer part, probably to the leaf-sten. A radial 
section of palmyra rafter shows this, The inter- 
aticos aro filled up with pith, the proportion of 
which incrensea with the distance from the outer 
part, ‘The wood, known as porcupine wood, is 
used in England for veneers and inlaying. ‘In 
Ceylon it is used for rafters, pillars, and posts 
of Jaffna, 








of native houses. In the enndy parte 
fn Geylon, a, Lollow pelingra is foserted to form ¢ 
well, ‘Tho dark outaide wood of very old trees is 
used to some extent in Euro Mg umbrella 
handles, walking-canes, paper-rolers, fancy boxes, 
wafer stamps, and other articles. The timber of 
the female tree is the hardest and best; and that 
‘of the male tree is never used unless the tree be 
very old. At certain seasons of the year, thousands 
ero cmployed iu felling and dressing it. Ench 
tree has from 25 to 40 fresh green leaves upon 
it at a time, of which the natives out off twelve 
or fifteen annually, to be employed as thatch, 
fenoea, manure, tat, and mat baskets ; baga, irri- 
gation baskets, winnows, hats, caps, fans, um- 
Drellas, ete.; books and clay, tatakoo or puttay, 
for writing on, In the Northern Konkan it is in 
tome parts xo sbundant that it might be termed 
a forest. It is a rare tree in the southern jungles 
of the Bombay Presidency. ‘The wood, when pro- 
teoted from moisture, is very durable, and may 
boused with advantage for terraces, ete., when the 
upper covering is complete. Ita fruit, of the size 
‘an outrioh egg, grows in clusters; but trees 
from which toddy or palm wing is drawn, cannot 
bear fruit, “When thespathes of the fritbesring 
‘trees appear, the toddy drawer, climbing to the top 
of the tree, binds the spathes tightly with th 
to prevent their further expansion, ud thoroughly 


‘benises the embryo flowers within. For several borax 


ing mornings this operation of crashing is 
Fepesid, and cach Gaya thin ico is akon off the 
of the maccmes, 4 facilitate the exit of the esp 


BORAX. 
and prevent it bursting the spathe. About the 
morting of the eighth dey, tne amp begins to 


exnde, when the toddy drawer again trima thin 
spathe, and inserta its extremity into an 
earthen pot to collect the juice. ‘These vessels are 
emptied morning and evening, and the palmyra 
continue for four or five months to pour forth 
its aap at the rate of three or four quarta a day; 
‘ont once in every throe years the operation 
omitted, and the fruit is permitted to form, 
without’ which tho natives assert that the tree 
would pine and die. The tree, during the first 
part of the season, yields a pretty large quantity 
Gf palm wine, ‘This in either druuk freak drawn 
from the tree, or boiled down into a coarse kind 
of syrup called jagari, or it is fermented for dis 
iillation. 











The date tree in South India also fur- 
nishes toddy, and the amount of daily drunkenness 
exceeds all ‘that is ever witnessed in Europe. A 
farina, called Ila-Pananki jengn mavu, is obtained 





from the root by treating it as in mannfactaring 
manioc, It is very nourighing. ‘The germinating 
zeeda (Ponatoo, Sino.) arc boiled and eaten in 
Ceylon as a vegetable-—Neemian ; Simmonds; Dra. 
Wight, Cleghorn, Gilson; Mr. Rohile ; Harteig, p. 











139; Sir erent, ii, p. 523, 
BORAX, Bi-borate of soda, Tincal. 

Burug, Tanker, . Anas.) Tijer,. . SAv., MALAY, 
Kuddla-khar, > Bana,| Soda bibores, «LAT. 
aha, Pang-sha, CxiN,| Putter, . . 

Yuoh-sbih, Pwan-alie, ,, |Chaularays, . + 
Fiwang piang-sha, "y) |Tumkar,. |. . | 
sees Diur.|Tankana, 5 | 
Borate de voude,, PF r.| Lansiyuecora, 
Bors sn? Ci.| Vella,” 
eee Aa 
Solaga, > 2 5 { mixp.! Teale, . 1 2 Tun 


The yrenter part of the crude borax or tincal 
met with in commerce, was formerly obtained 
from lakes in Tibet, the waicrs of which yield a 
yellowish-white mass, containing from 30 to 50 
per cent. of real borax, That was refined chiet! 
‘at Venice and Amsterdam. Recently, a lake with 
waters similarly impregnated bas been discovered 
at California. Bae, fora long time past, in Europe, 
the borax of commerce has been obtained by 
treating with carbonate of sodium, the boric acid 
obtained from the volcanic district of Tuscany, 
whero jets of vapour issue from the ground. 
‘Natural borax is obtainable in Jargo quantities in 
the valley of Page, in Ladakh, from Lake Jigatzi 
in Tibet, 20 miles in circumference; also in the 
course of the Sanpu river, and from the Obabs 
Jake beyond the Kylazhills. tis collected on the 
borders of the Tibetan lakes as the water dries up, 
then smeared with fat to prevent ioss by evapora~ 
tion, and transported across the Himalaya on the 
backs of sheep and goats, then refined at Umritaur 
and Lahore by washing with lime water. Tho 
salt and borax fields of Gnari, called Lha-lbaka or 
Lhali-laska, are to the north of Bongbwa Tal. 
Borax is procurable at Rudok in Changtan at ten 
annas per maund, of such quality that only about 
‘@ quarter is lost in refining, That obtained at 
‘Pugs, in the territory of the msharaja of Kashmir, 
‘loses one half, The Rudok borax is conveyed om 
sheep to Rampur on the Suilej, at the rate of two 
miles a day, #0 that the price an the plains of raw 

rises to 7 rapees the and of re- 
fined borax to 25 rupees. —-M. and M, Pr, 1872-8, 
Tt is largely imported into Di i, whence it 
‘in distributed to other parts of Tibet and to Indi, 
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via Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. 
aria to clean, meials before soldering, to form & 
glaze on earthenware, and in the preparation 

varnishes. It ia employed as a chemical flux, and 
in experimenta with the blow. i 
moist way as a solvent for gum. 







wed by the goldsmith, tinkers (Cannar, Tat.), 
and tinmen (‘Tagars-velecarer, Tau), to facilitate 
the fusion of their metals. With it and lime- 





juice, the vaishnaya Hindus prepare the irred 
Viruchurnur, with which they mark their fore- 
heads perpenticularly. Borax is readily purified 
by simple solution and crystallization, Tt is 
vometimes adulterated with alum and common 
salt; but ammonia gives a white precipitate 
(alumina) if the former, and nitrate of silver a 
white precipitate if the latter, be present. Price 
of raw borax, 4d. per Ib.; of refined borax, 61, 
per Ib—Beny. Phar, ; Ains. Mat. Med. ; Cal.'Cat. 
Kx, 1862; Powell, Handbook. 

BORE or Tidal wave. 
‘The dee lon, B 
Kogra, ss 
Hap, Bora,, . ~ ND. 

‘The bore occurs in Southern and Eastern Asin 
on several rivers, in the Gulf of Cambay, the 
Ganges, the Irawadi, and the Sitang, and on some 
aivers in China, Arrian (Exped. Alex. vi, 19) 
mentions low this phenomenon natonished the 
soldiers of Alexander, who ‘accustomed 
to the tidcless waters of the Mediterranean. ‘The 





+o + Manas, 
Bar, 202) l Pers. 





Lore is a tidal wave which comes rolling in from 
‘the sea. in the Hoogly this is call or 
Bore; in China it is known as Eagre; in the 
‘month of the united Tigris and Euphrates it is 


called Bar; in the Dordogne in Irance, it is 
called Mascaret ; in the. Maronon it bears the 
name of the Rollers; but by the Amorican Indians 
fis called Potores This phenomenon is con- 
nected with tho tides, as it alwaye occurs at the 
springs 

"The erest of the tidal wave in the Bay of Bengal, 
Ao the was of tha bay, ie slhcost a straight Ine 
ranping N.W. and 8. between the south coast of 
Geylon'and the southcrn coast of Jnva. Ag it 
proceeds up the bay, it becomes convex towards 
the shore, and neat the estuary of the Megna 
encounters at an obtuse angle vaet quantities of 
fresh water coming down the three channels. 
‘When the tide is more than usually strong, aa at 
full moon or under the influence of a strong S.W. 
wind, or when the river is heavily flooded, the 
Opposing masses of water accumulate more rapidly, 
tha the bore is produced, But when this coours 
there are always two bores, ono of salt water up 
the Sundip channel, known as the Chittagong bore; 
the other, called the Daula bore, up the aniddle 
and western channels. These two bores meet to 
the north of Siddhi. When the bore is violent, 
as during the eqinoxes, and also when the S.W. 
‘wind 3g atrong, it advances as a wall of water 
several feet high, stretching across the channels, 
and is so dangerous that native boatmen will for 
po consideration venture out into the river. 
Dr. Hooker mentions that, at the mouth of the 
‘Megna river, the great object in the navigation is 
to keep afloat and to make progress towards the 
top of the tide and during its flood, and to ground 
during the ebb in creeks where the bore (tidal 
‘wave) is not violent. 

Similarly, the bore in the Hoogly is ovcaaioned 





BORE. 


It is used in the, by the flood-tide, driven into the narrow river 


through the broad estuary, overcoming the freshes 
pag ie by the beers ielns of tha BW. teces 
soon. Tt occurs between May and October, bat 
is heaviest between July and September, between 
two days before and two days after the full moon. 
It also occurs at the change, but not with such 
violence. The wave usually rises on the Diamond 
‘Sand, where the river suddenly contracts and comes 
in 12 or 16 feet perpendicular with tremendous 
‘noize, carrying everything before it, though not 
with equal force, on both sides of the river, 
goes from point to point in the resehes, travelling 
at the rate of nearly 20 miles an hour to above 
Calcutta. There are generally three rollers follow- 
ing one another in quick succession, at 18 to 15 feet 
When the S.1Y. monsoon bas set in, the 
bore, for three or four days at the fail and change of 
the moon, may be seen racing up the Hoogly river 
‘at the rate of twenty miles an hour, deabing from 
side to side of the river according as ¢he bends or 
reaches deflect it in its course. Upon the approach 
of this wavo a disiant murmur i eurd, which toon 
turns into the cry, Ban! ban! ban! from the 
mouths of thousands of people, bontien, sailors, 
and others, who are on the look-out for this much- 
dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all rorts 
of amall craft to push out into the centre of the 
river, the only spot where the wave does not curl 
over and . Should any boat or small craft 
be tin that portion of the wave that breaks, 
instant destruction in inevitable. Numerous boats 
froin the up-country provinces are lost every year, 
from the erew being ignorant either of the existence 
of the bore, or from not knowing the correct 
position to take up so as to meet it, Ships at 
snclor ge i Calentia, though not exposed to te 
real rtion of the wave, frequent ir 
cables. ‘when strnck with the rane. Standin 
the shore daring the rapid rushing passage the 
it is a curious sight to see the lower portion 
of the river, or that neareat to the sea, six or eight 
feet higher ‘than the upper portion of the river, 
the tide rising that number of feet in an instant. 
‘The height of the bore in the Hoogly varies from 
five to twolve feet; it ia exceedingly dangerous 
in some parts of the river, but more moderate in 
others; it never breaks on both sides of the river 
at the same time. Deep water engulfs its force, 
but shallow water, or a sandbenk, brings out all 
its power and fury. The bore, in 1782, flowed as 
far as Nuddea in the Hoogly, but at the presont 
day it falls short of that place by many miles, not 
ascending much beyond Sooksagor. It reaches 
Dacca on the Buree Gunga, and Castec on the 
Horingbatta branch. 

In the Sitang river, of Burma, 
great, and occaxions much loss of life. Burmana 
name 30 feet as the height to which it occasionally 
rises, and this may perhaps be the case in the 
bends of the river, where the rush has attained its 
full speed, before being reflected to the next bend. 
Even in the Hoogly at Calcutts, near the bend 
‘at Chandpal Ghat, the pointed curling wave may 
be seen several feet high. 

‘The bore of the Tsien-tang river, in China, 
according to a Chinese proverb, is one of the 
three wonders of the world, the other two being 
the demons sf Teng-chan’and the thunder st 


Lung-chan. in countries, it appears 
generally on the 2d or Sd day after the fall and 








s_ fury ia 
Bi 
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chango of the moon, or at what are called spring | 
tides, and particularly in spring end autumn, 
about the time the stn is crossing the line. 
Should it so happen that strong easterly 
blow at these times, the eagre rolls along in alt 
its grandeur, and carries everything before it. Dr. 
Macgowan gave an acconnt of it at Hang-chow-fu. 
‘Mr. Fortane, from a terrace in front of the Tri- 
wave temple, saw on a sodden all traffic in the 
‘mart auspended ; cleared. the 
front street of every description of merchandise ; 
‘boatmen ceased lading and polading their veasels, 
and put out into the middle of the stream; 60 
that a few minutes sufficed to give a deserted 
ce to the busiest part of one of the busiest 
cities in Asia, The contre of the river teemed with 
craft, from small boats to large barges, including 
the gay flower boats; loud shouting from the fleet 
announced the appearance of the flood, which 
scemed like a glistening white eable stretched 
athwart tho river at ite mouth, aa far down as the 
eye could reach, Ita noise, compared by Chinese 
poets to that of thunder, speedily drowned that 


of the boatmen, and as it advanced, at the rate of and 


25 miles an hour, it assumed the appearance of an 
alabaster wall, or rather of a cataract, four or five 
milea acroms, and about thirty feet high, moving 
bodily onward. Soon it reached the advanced 
guard of the immense assemblage of veasela swait- 
ing ite approach, all intently occupied in keeping 
their prows towards the wave, which threatened 
submerge everything afloat; but their boats all 
vaulted, as it were, to the summit with perfect 
safety, ond when the exgre had passed about balf- 
way among the craft, on one side they were quietly 
reposing on the surface of the. unrufled stream, 
‘while thoes on the nether portion were pitehin, 
and heaving in tumultuous confusion on flood 
and others were scaling with the agility of salmon 
the formidable cascade, This graud and exciting 
ecene was but of a moment's daration. The wave 
paseed up the river in an instant, but from this 
point with gradually diminishing force, size, an 
‘velocity, watil it ceased to be Derooptible, which 
Chinese accounts represent to be eighty miles dis- 
tant from the city. A slight flood continued after 
the passage of the wave, but it soon began to cbb. 
The Chinese say that the rise and fall of the tide 
ig sometimes forty feet at Hang-chow. The maxi- 


mum rise and fall at spring tides is at 
the mouth of the river, o upper part of the bay, 
iscoverable. In the 


where the eagre is hardly ible. 
Bay of Fundy, where the tides rush in with 
amazing yelocity, there is at one place © rise of 
rorenty feet, but there the magnificent pheno- 
menon in question does not appear to be known at 
all, Tt is not, therefore, where tides attain their 
greatest rapidity, or maximam tise and fall, that 
the wave is mot with, but where a river sd its 
estuary present « peeniiar ¢ ration.— 
Fortene, A Res. among the Ci. p, 9165 Slee 
teview } Arvian ; Geog. Mag. 1877 ; . 
BORECOLE, Brassica clersccn’ var, Seotch 
Kale; winter greene of England and Scotland. 

EE and Boregaum are names for numeroo 
towns of ia, many seemingly obtaining 
their tion from the Hindi gard, Burke 
meaning old. Boregaum would be old town. 

BOREE. “Sm. - Typha ele; 
BOREGHAT, « paai_ in 


sphante. 
the Western Ghats 
jeading from Bombay to Poona, in lst, 18° 46' 45” 
aD 
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nd diameter of s small quill, are always 


BORNELLA DIGITATA. 


N., and long. 13° 28 30” E. Ita summit is 1798 
feet 6 the see, 
BORENDA or Buang, a pass in the Himalaya, 


in 31° 22’ N. and 78° 6 E., in Garhwal-Kanawar. 
The top of the passa is 15,296 feet according to 
Herb. and Hodgson, but 15,095 feet according to 
Gerrard. The source of the Pabar is 12,914 feet, 
Herb, sud Hodge, but 13,839 feet, Gor. It 
leads from tho Baspa valley to the upper part of 
the Pabar or Tons tiver—Thomson, Tr. 753 ScBl, 
omen Exo, A ame given to the larva of 
etles which injure coffee trees, 
thongh the Casuarina and the Closhensate also at- 
tacked by insects which have not been determined. 
There are two, the white and rad borer, and the 
former and chief of these is the Xylotrechus quad- 
ripes of Chevrolat. The white borer hos 
likewise named the Sirex gigas, and popnlarly 
the worm or coffee fly. Whole estates in Coorg 
have been entirely destroyed by this scourge. In 
ita complete stage the insect: 9] as a fiy or 
winged beetle from 6 to 9 lines in length, with a 
hard slimy coat, in colour red and black, or yellow 
black, in alternate transverse lines. It bores a 
passage into the atem of the coffee tree, generally 
‘a few inches above the ‘Thin Badaage, at 
first horizontal, soon takes an upwi oF spiral 
direction, and after a little a retroat in ic in 
which to deposit its larva. The tree soon begins 
to droop, and in @ short time dies down to the 
int wl the entry was effected, at which part 
it can be easily broken off by a sharp pull at the 
upper part. ‘The lange and rapid introduction of 
coffee-growing into Ceylon and India hae shown 
that the plant is linble to be attacked by many 
enomies, and ignorance of that has been the cause 
of much loss. Coffee trees in Coorg have also been 
injured by the rot, a disease resulting from im- 
proper pruning. The rot attacks and decays tho 
centre of the stem. In Coorg, when the tree 
attacked by the borer, the leaves become yellow 
and droop. The insects are generally about the 
confined to 
the wood, and never enter the bark until the larva 
has done its work, passed through the pupa stage, 
and is about to escape in the form of a beetle. 
‘The eggs are deposited by the females near ihe 
root of the tree, and the pupa borers tunnel up 
the heart of the plant. —Dr, Bidieon Coffee Piant- 
ing. See Bug. 

‘BORI. Mat. Croton seed. 

BORI, a sweetmeat of Dera Ghazi Khan, in 
yellow Jumps consisting of te pollen of the 1 
grees elephania and T. angustif 
Ehhetel aaa ‘mnsaded | together, perhaps with the 
aid of a little treacle or sugar, 

‘BOBI, a small forest tract 80 square miles in 
extent, situated S. of the Pachmari range of hilla 
jn the Ch’hindwara district, and containing some 
fine teak and other timber. 

BORNA COT, in Hinduism, an imaginary city, 
supposed to lie under the equator st 90° from 
‘Lance. 


'BORNELLA DIGITATA. Adams. A nndi- 
branch or marine slug, which ocoure in the tropical 
seas in the south of Ain, at Aden, in the Btraite 
of Sunda, and on the Mudras coast.’ Ithas brilliant 
colours, streaks, is deli 








with ve 


lateral movement af the body.—Colli 
Panties of a Natralist, Landon, 1866. 
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BORNEO, after New Holland, is the greatest 


island on theglobe, Ifwe comprise ‘the numerous: 
archipelagoes by which the i is environed, 
this groap may be said to occupy more than eleven 
dogrees of longitude and about ten of latitude, 
between Jat. 7° N, and 4° 20’ S, and between 
Tong. 106° 40’ and 116° 45' E. Its length from 
fet i south wil be arent 500 leagues, and A 
varyiny 250 to 150 leagues. Its 
st icies, ‘caleclated ‘by Melvill von Carnbes, and 
published in Le Moniteur des Indes, gives Borneo 
a surface of 12,741 square es, oF 6992 
wyriametres, which makes it 2589 myriametres 
greater than Sumatra, and 5723 myrlamaies 
aed than Sara, BS ative of Portag |, Lorenzo 
‘Gomez, was the firstof the navigators 
who approached the northern ‘par of this island, 
in 1518, in the ship St. Sebastion, on his route to 
China. He says that the natives termed it Braunai 
or Brauni, but the mborigines do not use avy 
name appropriated to the whole extent of the 
country, The seaboard is even most often un- 
known to the savage and wandering tribes, who 
fare separated by grat distances from each other. 
The different tribea designate themsclves by the 
names which they give to the riverson the borders 
of which they have established their abode; it is 
thus that all the Dyaks of the great river Duson 
(tho Banger of the maps) call themeclyes Orang 
tason, and those of the river Sompit, Coe 
Sampit ia Brooke makes mention of Dyé 
‘tribes under the names of Sarebu, Sakarran, Lundu, 
Sibnuw, etc., catablighed on the rivers which bear 
those names.’ Lofty ranges of mountains are in tho 
centre and the north-west. Mr. St. John, in 1858, 
found cach range looking more lofty as be ap- 
proached the interior, but presenting one uniform 
‘of forest, covering hill and valley. The 
at mountain Kinibaioa, in the N.E., is 13,000 
thigh. ‘The land on all sides gradually slopes 
the coast. The Sultan of Brannat clairas 


idea, with a 


Nation in 
"The Spaniarde' ti 


1881 of 1,014,547. ja till lately 
claimed territorial rights; and in 1881 Great 
Britain allowed a British company to obtain from 
the Sultan 80,000 square miles and 500 miles 
of soaboard, with the royal rights of life and death. 
Labuan has belonged to Great Britain since the 
middle of the 19th century, and Sarawak to the 
Brooke family. 

Tsinhabitants are gonerally recognised aa of the 
Malay, the Kyan, and Dyak stocks. The Malay are 
settlers along the coast from Sumatra, Java, and 
Malacca; the Dyak ia the name for the prior races, 
divided into land and sea Dyak, the latter being 
richer and more powerfal, those of the interior 
being broken up into innuinerable clans, some of 
them being tributary to the Sultan of Braunsi, 
some of them under the Dutch in the south and 
‘west of the island, and come under the Sarawak 
Government, The Afiiqnowe are on the north- 
east of the Sarawak territory. They are of a fair 
complexion, and are occupied wi 2 

and 
powerful tri 
‘the count 


agri 
fol pursuita, The Ke 
‘of about 100,000 souls, w! 
from the south of the kingdom of 
away into the interior; they wtsongty 


Tesamblo the Dy: 
The Dyak ure generally well made, with » 
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mosoulat, well-knit frame, and are rather under 
than over the middle height. Their features are 
regular. Their colourisa deep brown, occasionally 
varying to a lighter shade. They dwell in vary 
Tong houses, oocaaionally large enough to contain 
a community. From their supposition thet the 
‘owner of every human head which they can pro- 
cure will serve thom inthe next world, the ayatem 
of human sacrifice surpassed that which was 
by the Batta of Sumatra, or, itis believed, 
soy people yet known, A’ min could not 
marry until he bad procured a human head; and 
the possessor of several was distinguishable by 
his proud and lofty bearing, ‘Tho chiefs sometimes 
made excursions of considerable daration for the 
purpose of acquiring heads, proceeding in 
Tak: caloe to Ge wae dient a of the 
country, to which the numerous ramifications of 
the rivers afford them easy access. Upon their 
arrival near a village, if the party wero small, 
they would take up their position in the bushes 
close to some Des way, and aac Base by 
unawares. A lirger party would attemy 5 
tonuprisoa whole-rluge? would remain ooveaaled 
in the jungie on the banks of the river during the 
day, aud at night surround the village so com- 
pletely as to prevent the cacape of tho intended 
victims; an hour or two belore daybreak, the 
attack commenced by setting fire to the houses, 
and their victims were destroyed as they endea- 
Youred to cwcape, | Apparenty heal-hunting wee 
only general among those tribes inhabiting the 
banks of the large rivera, on which distant voyas 
can be mao with facility, the Dyak mnco in the 
parts of the id being content with 
an occasional human sacrifice on the death of a 
obief, The sacrifice of a cook is sacred, as with 
tho Karen and Chinese, and they believe that 
tho Divine Being cata the epirit oF easence of the 
offerings made to him. Hend-bunting is now 
scarcely heard of, ‘They are Lrave, hospitable, 


tory simple, and truthful, loyal, grateful, and willing to 


receive instruction. ’ Ohastity before marriage is 
not insisted on, and they marry when grown up, 
‘The men wear & narrow cloth passed between the 
thighs. The women have a still narrower strip, 
allowed to fall from the hips half way down the 
thighs, and affords little concealment. The clans 
have different languages, and they had no written 
character. With some Dyak tribes the couvado 
custom prevail Among the Millanowe Dyaks 
the custom prevails of burying 2 slave at the foot 
of the excavation for a house post. ‘The Millanowo, 
fouthward and westward, Ling on rivers neat 
see, an industrious, intelligent people, wi 
oeasioually took heads, but have not the ferciky 
ie Kyan. 
Orang Poonan, « foreat race near the terri 

of tho! Mahomedna gullan. of Kootei.” Thek 
tribes, like the Veddaha of Ceylon, pass day and 
night entisely in the open ait, with no ‘other 
shelter 8 mat keep up fires night. 
hand rena sad 0 waste of bese, 

which kil 
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seventy victims. Ho allowed himself to be sketched, 
and ted tho author with two crania and a 
in return for rico, bends, and twenty-four 
yarda of calieo. A bigh priestots of these mnvages 
atated that the palme of the hand were considered 
the best eating. A war-dance waa executed by a 
Dgak, with much shouting, stamping, and flourish- 
ing of apword. A Dyak isncver without hisaword, 
and his boaket for betel and tobacco. Generally 
he wears a cloth or piece of bark round his loins, 
and a covering for the hoad of the same i 


BORNEO. 


In 1824, ouk of the forty wild tribes in its interior, 
(ight bed adopted Mahomedaniam and the Melay 
mongst tt were the D; race 

Sugalam, who long sinco abandoned the cruel 
Pitetige of head-bunting. ‘There are eleven tribes 
between the Malay of the coast and the 

Kyan, uamely the Kanawit, Bakatan, Lugat, 
‘Tan- ig, Tatau, Balinian, Punan, Sokapan, 
Kajaman,’ Bintulu, and Tilian, the majority of 
whom ere tributary to the Kyau, The six Brat 
aro all more or leas tattood, both male 








material, mentioned 
The lobes of their cars are hideously enlarged by | and female, and certainly have all aprang from 
artificial moans ; and when a warrior bas seoured | the ono called Kanawit, who in habits closely 
8 good many skulls, ho is allowed to deck his ears assimilate to the Dyak of all Saribus, whose neigli- 
with the canine teeth of «leopard. ‘The Dyak, in bours they are. ‘The tribes Punan, Sakopan, and 
‘their physical and social characteristics, resemble Kejaman are the chief collectors of eamphor and 
‘tho Tarajah of Celobes. birds’ neste. The trees, which produce excellent 
The Zdaax, oeeupying tee northern, parts of timber, amount to upwards of sixty spooien 
Borneo, suspended human skulls in their houses. At the mouths of most of the rivers on the east 
The dominant Malay and the colonista of China coast of Borneo, and also on the north and north- 
fare an active and industrious but turbulent and cast coasts, the Orang Baju are found. Th 
intractable part of the population (Revuo de deux dwell in boate of eight or ten tons burden, whic 





‘Mondes, ii.). 
‘The Orang Duson vi 


aro 
of the north are | ting. 


, when in harbour, with a roof of mat- 
Each boat contains about fifteen inbabit- 


Magers 
agriultural; the Marni iu the Sulaod yaute of auth mon, woen and ehikiren, who employ them. 
and 


Braupai; tho Aadiam of the same country, are 
industrious, peaceful nations, valuable for those 
qualities, 

The Ayan are more numerous, more powerful, 
and more warlike than any other in Borneo. They 
aro an inland race, inhabiting district extending 
from about sixty miles up the 
Barram to within a sim 
Bhore. Fierce, reckless of life, and hot-blooded in 
their nature, they are nevertheless represented to 
be hospitable, kind, and faithful to their word, and 
honest in their dealings. The Kyan, on the Kapuas, 
are said to have been cannibals, eating 
thoir enemies. They prize heads like the Dyaka. 
‘They carry spits in the scabbards of their swords. 
‘The Dyaks of Jangkang also are ssid to be can- 
nitala”“ They live between Sangow, and Badong 
on the Sakiam, a branch of the Sadong river. 
The Jangkang people eat Malays or Dyaks or 
any one elso whom they kill in war, and they 
kill thelr own sick if near death, and’ et them. 
Whilst a party of this people were staying at 
Sangkaug, one of them fell out of mango tree 
and broke his arm, besides being otherwise much 
hurt, and his companiona cut his throat and ate 
him’up, The Jangkang Dyaks are said to eat 
only the tongue, brain, and muscles of the leg. 
‘The men of this tribe fle down their front teeth 
to 8 point, like the teeth of a saw. They cut off 
their beards, 





The Tatau, Balinian, and Kanawit have dialects 
of their own, and are wild savage in their 
manners. Nine vocabularies have been collected, 
the most extensive by Mr. Robert Burns, and it 
is that of the most numerous, advanced, and 
‘tribe in the island, the Kayan or Kyan, 
wl aaions extend from the northern to 
The southern 


everinventod letters, Mr. Crawfurd had seen tho 
names of at least sixty of these amall nations who 
have no common name by which to distinguish 
themselves from the people of other regions. ‘The 
many languages of this jeland belong to the same 


and the aborigi: af Borneo are all 
of the mame race with Malays and Javanese. 


terior from Tanjong | the southern 
distance on the eastern , 


flesh of | unknown, Brazen images, 


| of the Moors of Western India, the north 


selves chicfly in ‘catching and curing 
trepang, and in making salt from seaweed, The 
they dispose of to the Dyaks, The women 
are equally skilful with tho men, both in fishing 
and in tho management of the boats, During the 
south-east monsoon, when the weather is fine in 
ta of the island, they cruise abont 
Passir tod Ful Laut; but when the monsoon 
a onthe northern parts of tho island, 
fo adiitionts these, ving in prabus, ‘and wander- 
ing about the shores of the eM the Lanun 
from Magindano, and the Orany Tidong, country 
ruins of temples, and 
other remaiva of Hindu civilisation, are still to be 
seen on the southern coast. The coaats of the inland 
areinbabited by several nations, totally anconnected 
‘with each other, governed by their own laws, and 





| adopting their own peculiar manners and customs, 


‘The west acant is occupied by Malays end Chinese, 
tha north-west const by the half-caste desomdants 
by 
the Cochin-Chinese, the north-east coast by the 
Sula, and the east and south coasta by the Bugis 


tribes of Celebes. ‘Tho greater part of the coast 
of Borneo is rather dotted than peopled by Malay 
settlements, ing to the Malays themselves, 


the result of migrations from Sumatra dating as 
far back aa thirty tions, A small porti 
of the eastern coast is occupied by settlements of 
the Bugis of the Celebes of wore resent date. 
‘The aboriginal imbabitants aro thus in a great 
measure locked up in the interior, and precluded 
from access to that gommerce with strangers which 
might o e them, The Malays and natives of 
es the Mal 
dominecr over the rade tb 
‘being able to penetrate into the interior, or 
thom of their land. The Malaya bulla 
thelr houses 18 or 20 foot high, to avoid the Dyak. 
spears. All the houses in a kampong are erected 
under one 


10 or 12 fect high, and sre 
Sook with oaly s lght partition eeparnting the 
‘Borneo, as 8 mineral country, is very rich, 


antimooy, and iron, while 
eed eiaperthe ‘ane amegt ae 
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coal tho same tract are Bodo. The Rangtea, accord- 
‘and ing to their own traditions, come from the N.E, 
left of Assam, where they conquered Kamrup, and 
bank of which, at Tujol Nang, there is a seam extended their away over all Assam, Cachar, the 
expoced, upwards of thirteen feet in thi Barak valley, and Tipersh, nearly four centuries 
‘At different other parta of the river, and also in before the Ahom invasion, ‘The period falls 
several of ite branches, coal is in abundance. within the era when Tibetans spread into the Sub- 
From Tujol Nang the strike of the coal is couth- , Himalayas and Bengal; and sa the conquest or 
ward across "s plain, Te is agnin found in | resumption of Katnrup by the Koch’h took place 
the river Lang-The (a distance from the former ‘come time before the ning of the 12th 
place of about fifty miles), where it remained in a | century, the event was probably connected with 
statoof ignition for several years. Iron ore, yield-' the decay of the Tibetan or Tibeto-Himalayan 
ing from 60 to 80 per cent. of iron, abounds in the predominance. seam to have been the 
Balawi or Rajang district, over nearly one-half of ; principal Tibetanized tribe of Lower Bhutan. The 
the extreme ith of the island. The ironis' ruling families in Hirumbba (Cachar) and 
preferred to that of Europe. ‘Tiperah appear to have remained Cachari; and it 

‘The varieties of animal life are great. Some is probable that the Cachari retained a certain 
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vegetable products, From the river Baram 
is traced to the upper parts of the Bintulu, 
thence southward to the Rajang river, ou the 





species of Actinia of enormous size occur in the 
China peas and on the coasts of Borneo, and fieb 
Jive within them. Of 29 species of birds in Borneo 
and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are common to both islands. 


Of 29 in Borneo and 27 in Java, 20 are common ! pl 


to both islands, Of 21 of Sumatra and 27 of Java, 
11 are common to both islands. The remarkable 
coleoptera beetles found in Borneo by Mr. Wallace, 
were the Neocerambyx sness, Cladognathus tar- 
andus, Diurus furcellatus, Ectatorzhinus Wallacei, 
Mogacriodca Saundersii, Oyriopalus Wallace. He 
about 2000 distinct kinds of beetles. 

On every mountain-top ia the pitcher plant, 
climbing over trees or running along the ground, 
‘The finest are on the summit of Kinibaloa; and | 
tha plteber of the broad sort, Nepenthes ‘raj; 
wit Kola two quaria of water. “Another, the ! 
Nepenthes Edwardsians, has a narrow piteber | 
‘twenty inches long, and ‘grows to length of 20 | 
feet, Ferns are abundant. The Vanda Lowii, one of | 
tho Orchidaces, grows on the lower of 
trees. Ita flower-spikes, 6 or 8 feet long, hang down 
to the ground, bearing handsome flowers, 
8 inches neross, colours yaryg orange to red. 
Polyalthes or tree-fern rises froma pyramid of 
roots, which descend for 70 or 80 feet to the 
ground below.— Wallace, i 37, 161; Journ. Ind. 
Arch, 1846, 1849; John's Ind. Arch, ti, p. 265 
Quarierly Review, No. 222; Marryat's Ind. Arch: 

10; Karl's Ind, Arch. 1p. 270; Voyage of the 

fenander in J. I. Arch. 1853; Carl Bock’s Hea:l- 
hunters of Borneo; Regering’s Almanac; Low's 
Sarawak, p. 59; Pritchard's Researches. 

BORO or Bodo, a race chiefly found in the forest 
tract, 15 to 20 miles broad, between the Himalaya 
mountains and the plains. They entered from 
northern Assam slong the southern side of the 
Brabmapntra to the Surms, end along the skirts 
of the Himalaya os far west as the Konki, and are 
also spread in large numbers over the eastern por- 
tion of the apace between these two diverging 
lands, that is, Middle and Lower Assam, outaide 
the forest limits, between lat. 25° to 27° N., and 
long. 88° to 98° 30’ E. It is the northern Cachari 
‘who are said to have occupied the eastern part of 
Assam, aod to here conquered Kazary aban! 1000 
years ago, over Assam, Cachar, 

Ind Syineyand ibis presomed avfar an the 

western boundary, on the north. ‘The 

have for many centuries been intermixed with 

Ragas and Mikirs. The Hajong, who are found 

along the foot, of the ils from Ganhatti to 
aIbet, appear to prescrve the exme name. Mr. 

Hodgnin Considers thet they and the Habbea of 











The exorcists amon, 


} Hindu and 


degree of independence along the skirts of the 
Himalaya. Tee Hisanbte Gabe. all themaolves 
Rangten or Ramen, and give the same name, 
Ramsa, to the languages Gf the Cachatis of the 
‘Bodo, their own tongus being called Hoje 
jai. The Hojai, according to Mr. Grango, 
is totally diferent from thet of the Cachasis of the 
in. 

P'ithe western bravch of this tribe belongs to 
Behar aud Bengal, and to the Sikkim and Bhutan 
frontiers; the eastern branch occupies Assam and 
Koch-Bahar. They reside in villages of from 
ten, to twenty hte; their clothing consinte of 
cotton and silk materiala Fermented 3 
ce, or millet is used by them as a sligh 

intoxicating beverage, which resembles the 
mana of the Newar of Nepal. They do not occupy 
locality permanently, clearing and cropping ai 
moving again to clenr und erop another spot, A 
Bodo and Dhimal will only touch flesh which hos 
been offered to the gods by a priest, The bride- 
feom Purchases hie bride either by money or 
Polygamy is rare, Thero are professed 

om. 

‘Tho eastern Bodo in Cachar are called Borro, 
and are divided into the Cacbari of the hill 
country and those of the plains, ‘They are partly 

an, ‘Those in the plaina in 
‘Assam are called Hazai, Hojai, or Hajong; aro of 
tho Hindu creed, and epeak a Hindi dialect. The 
bill Cachari is stouter, hardier, and more turbu- 
lent, aud lives in villages of from 20 to 100 houses. 
Like the Naga, their young men reside together 
in a large building. Chatgari, a frontior distri 
between Desh During and the Bhutan hilla, is the 
chief locality of the Borro of Cachar, the mumbers 
there being about haif the whole Boro population, 
Of the three separate people, the Koch’, the Bodo, 
and the Dhimal, the faintly yet distinctly marked 
type of the Mongolian family is similar in all 
three, but best expressed in the Bodo features and 
wer wan eatab- 
in Bengal, the Koch'h (Rocch or Kavach) 
Kingdom extended from Jong. 88° to 93° E., and 
from lat. 26° to 27" N., from the south-castern 
ity of Nepal along the southern extremity 
Sikkim and Bhutan into Assam, with Koch~ 
it le consisted of 

Bodo. 
dwell in the sal forests with impunity. —Zatham's 
Descrip. Etha.; Hodgson, See Cachar; India; 


BORO-BODOR, a great Buddhist temple in 
Java, with figures similar to those in the Buddhist 
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BORODHA. 





temple st Gaya. It was designed by artista from 
the west of India, and is say to have been 
erected during the latter half of the 7th century 


A.D. 16 must have taken about 100 years to 
complete, Tta figures show that the Buddhist 
Mahayana doctrines provailed.— Ferg. p. 345. 

BORODHA. Unis. Bauhinia variegata. 

BOROJUAN. Bene. Ptychotis ajwain. 

BORQKOLEE. ‘Ta. Un. r ia tree is 
supposed to be @ species of Zizyphus, 
ou ‘boxes, matchlock stocks, and yuina 
are made of its wood; the leaves, pounded and 
mixed with turmeric, are said to be efficacious in 
enring rheumatism ; the seeds are also used medi. 
cinaily in diseases of infants ; the tree yields lac.— 
Captain Macdonald. 

BORRERA ASHNEH, Royle, ia the Chulehilbera 
lichen of the Himalaya. With ammonia it gives a 
reddish-brown colouring matter, and is uscd 
nocordingly as a dye-stufl. Dr. J, D. Hooker 
found only this Borrera on the Donkia pass of the 
Himalaya, at an elevation of 22,000feet; it migrates 
over the lofty slopes and ridges, blown about hy 
the violent winds —Joyle; Hook. Him. Journ.; 
Sh, p. 672; Z. in Indian Field. 

BORSIPPA. See Bire Nimrud. 

BOS, a genus of bovine animals. See Bovine. 

BOSCA TRINERVA. Roxb. A large tree of 
the Circar mountains —Rohde, A{SS.; Roxb. 

BOSOAWEN, a British admiral, who in 1747 


sailed for India with a 














the land and eea forces, and marched against Pondi- 
cherry, to which he laid siege on 23d June 1748, 
but raised it in November. In 1749 he took part 
in the war against Tanjore, In August he received 
‘Madras from the French, and in October returned 
to Britain. 

BOSTAN AFROZ. Hnvp. Celoaia cristata, 

BOSTRICHUS. See Insects. 

BOSWELLIA glabra and B, thurifera occur in 
Judia, They yield » fragrant gutn-resin, called in 
‘Arabic Luban, also Kundur, supposed to be the 
‘AsBevos of Theophrastus, and the Thurea virgo of 
the Romans. It seems to be olibanum, and identical 
with incense that was used by the 
fancienta in their religious ceremonies, Dr. Carter 
described and figured the frankincense tree of 
Arabia; and Captains Cruttenden, Vaughan, and 
Kempthorne have noted the presence of frank- 
incense trees in the Somali country. Dr. Bird- 
‘wood described three of these trees, with figures, 
and ia of opinion that the frankincense or oli- 
banum of commerce is obtained from the Somali 
country, and from Hadramaut in Arabi U4 
partly re-exported from India to Eorope. He 

lesoribed five plants under this genus, and named 
the thres new ones, Boswellia Carterii (Mohr Madow 
of the Somali), Boswellia Bhau Dajiana (Mohr 
Add of the Somali), and Boswell Frereana 
Cegur of the Somali). B. glabra yields = resin 
ua incense and as pitch, Resing analogous 
to olibanum are obtained from species of Croton, 
Bailleria, Amyria, Ioica, and Lostia of America. 
—Birdwood. 

BOSWELLIA GLABRA. Rozb. p. 384. 

Kung, . . . . Taw. | Andugs, Gugulu, « 
‘The Gum-resin, Olibenum. 

‘Koondricom, Maze., Tam. | Salace Gand, Gugal, Hnxp. 

iin Beddome says this: it resin-yielding 

‘treo fs very common in many ‘the dry aub-elpine 





at armament. On his A\ 
arrival at Fort St. David, he took command of all | Dup.ts 


‘Tt. sandarach, and: 
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BOSWELLIA THURIFERA. 


Jnngles of the Madras Presidency, ly on 
‘the eastern side of the proidengy’ Behe Vallee 
Cuddapal,, North Areot, and Kurnool hills; My- 
sore, tty pass, etc, eb. It algo 
in Kumaon, though rare wast of the Jumna, but 
it docs not occur in Ceylon. It flowers in Jana- 
ary and February, generally when quite destitute 
of leaves, and the tree is of good size. gum- 
resin is the olibanum of commerce, and is much 
used as a fragrant incense, and (when boiled with 
oil) as pitch. It is ssid to poses stimulant, 
astringent, and disphoretic properties Ib is 
largely used in some parts of India as an applica 
tion to indolent sores, and is supposed to form 
the chief ingredient in ‘Wroughton's ointment.’ 
It is well deserving of careful attention, and can 
be in almost any quantity. ‘The sub- 
stance is bitter and pungent, and iz soluble in 
ether and spirits of wine. In Kumaon nothing is 
known of its yielding the salace, gum-resin. Its 
timber is said ‘by the natives to be of little or no 
value. —Rosb.; Powell, Handbook; Econ, Pra. 
Panjab; Rohde, MSS.; Beddome, Fi, Sylo. p. 124; 











Afr. Thompson. See Olibanum. 
BOSWELLIA THURIFERA. Cold. 
B. sorrate, Stach, | Svedortteram hire. Rumph, 
‘Canarium hirsutum, Wild, 
Kundur;Zuchir,AR,G0J, Ganda Birom, . Hixn, 
i 5 Kundurys, Ban, 
Labanyn,”. mRIAC, 
Parangi Sambrani, ‘Tam, 
Kundury,. . ,’. Ten, 
A large tree with pinnate leaves, which grows 
on the hills of the Debban in the Kar 


rin te He 
above Rajoor, in the Lill of Shendur, in the Bel~ 
gaum collectorate, in Bundelkhand, the mountain- 
oua tracts of C. India, Chutin Nagpur, Ajmir hills, 
and very common in the Shababad country. Dr. 
Hooker, in ascending from Boleuppi in Behar to the 
height of 1360 eet, came upon a small forest of it, 
conspi from ‘ita pale bark and in, 
ourved branches, leafy at their tip; ite general 
appearance being a good deal like that of the 
mountain ash. ‘The gum, celebrated throughout 
the east, was flowing abundantly from the trank, 
vory fragrant and transparent. Ganda birom 
prepared from the gum-resin of this tree, and is 
similar in appearance and qualities to Venice tur- 
pentine. It is brought from Mewar, Haraoti, and 
the Shekbawatti hills, and is considered stima- 
lating, An oil is distilled from it said to cure 
ea. Tt is much uscd in painting, and 
the lakheri, one maund costing twelve rapees 
from the Shahabad country, At Chandatgur 
it is termed, in the dry state, sukba biroza. 
B. glabra amd B. thurtiera both furnish the 
male frankincense of Diosoorides, The resin 
olibanam occnra in reddish or pale yellow tears, 
oral, oblong, and obtuse, sometimes in dense, 
‘opaque, brittle masses. The gands biroza of the 
bazars "is soft, ductile, opaque, greenish, and 
white. The odour is balsamic and resinous, eape- 
cially while the resin is burning; the flavour 
balsamic, and rather aie ihe perder ‘is eitron 
yollow. It is frequen tera mer, 
thor cheaper reins; when chewed, 
the hard variety softens, and dimolves potilly in 
saliva, which it renders white exnuliive. 
Used for incense; also medicinally oa a stimulant, 
astringent, and diaphoretic in aifectiona af the 





BOT. 


chest, also in chronic affections of mucous meni- 
branes, bat chiefly in plasters, ointments, and for 
fumigation —Royle, p. 388; Hooker’s Him. Jour. 
Be, Med. Top. of Ajmir; @Sk. Beng. Phar. p- 

; Faulkner} Birdwood; Hoxd. ii. 383; 
Handbook, i. p. 386; Cal. Cat, Ez. 1862; Mr. 
Rohde, MSS. 

BOM also written Bhot, the race i 
‘Moet, Bhutan, Ladakh, and Balti, ‘Their Jan- 

@ ja the Oldest of ‘the Turanian formations. 
hot; Bhutan. 

‘BOTA KADIMI, also Botta kedapa chettu. 
Tet, Nauclea parvifolia, The Telugu is from the 
yeaamblance of the capsule to the stamp used for 
impressing the bothu or sectarial marke of the 
Madbayacharya Brahmans. 

BOTANY {a the ilm-i-Nabatat of the Persians. 
There has not been any branch of nataral 
soience, in ita relation to the East Indies, so 
devotedly followed out as scientific and economic 
botany. Whether we regard the numbers work- 
ing, the personal labour undertaken, the vast cums 
expended by ita cultivatars, or the important ad- 
vantages which castern countries have derived 
from them, their names ought ever to be kept in 
remembrance. During the past 300 years, amongst 
others who have worked in the Eust Indies, may 
be named, Governor Henry van Rhecde, 
Everhard Ramph, Leonard Plukenet, Koenig, Dr. 
John, Klein, , Sonnerat, Thunberg, the 
glee ohn Bormann, and the Younger Nicholas 
Laur. Burman, Hermann, Fathar Loureiro, 








Leschenault, Forskool, Kempler, § Jack, 
Carey, John Gerard, Jones, Fleming, Hunter, 
Heyne, Buchanan, 


Anderson, Berry, 
Noton, Shuter, Govan, 


Finlayson, Roxburgh, Wal 
tich, Royle, Blume, Horsfield, Spry, Voigt, Grif- 
fitha, Wight, Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, 

, J. L. Stewart, Baden Powell, Hugh 
Ok bor Drury, A. Moon, W. Munro, 


jeghorn, rai 
‘Arnot, 3” F. Stocke, Edward Waring, K. Aitohi- 
ton, Maclelland, Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, Sir William 
Handwicko, Sir William OShanchnessy, Sir tam 
ford Raffles ; Colonel Beddome, Sir George Bird- 
wood, Edgeworth, ©. B. Clarke, Clement Markham; 
Drs. Mason, Thwaites, Jaineson, Brandis, Forsksl, 
Don, Bentham, Bidic, and Karz; and notices of 
them will be found in this work under their 
respective headin, 

fn the 18th century Madras was the great home 
of research. In the 19th century the botany of the 
Bombay Presidency was greatly advanced by Mr. 
Jobn Seater, Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Mr. Law of 
the Civil Service, Mr. Dalzell, and Dra. Lush, A. 
Gibson, Murray, and Heddle. And in the Benga) 
Presidency, William Roxburgh, Nathaniel Wallich, 
John Forbos Royle reigned supreme; and many 
younger mon are treading in the footateps of the 


above. 
Agri-Horticultaral Societies and their gardens 
ave been formed at Calcutta, Saharanpur, 
Dapoolie, Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, and Oota~ 
ecamaund, to attend to the introduction of new 
plunts into India, and to the useful application of 
the natural products of the couatry. 
_ In Marebh 1768 2 Botanical Garden was eatab- 
lished in Calcutta, under the care of Colonel R. 
Kydd. In 1793 Dr. Roxburgh was put in 
charge; and ita superintendents have been sac- 
ceaiively, Dr. Roxburgh (obit 1814), H. T. 
Golebrooke, Dr. Francis Hamilton, Dr. Nathaniol 








‘Russell, ' 


BOTANY. 
Wallich, Mr. Bentham, and Aasistant-Surgeon W. 
Griffiths. 


‘The Botanical Ganions at Peridenia are ubout 
five miles from Kandy, in Ceylon, and occupy a 


Powell, considerable extent of 


‘Baron Ferdinand von Muoller, of the Melbourna 
Gardens, hae written a volume of great value 
(Select Tropical Plants, 1880), enumerat- 
ing the plants which could be i 
duced and interckanged between Australt 
the Hast Indies. In the middle of the 19th 
century, Clement Markham, C.B., devoted 
of his life, risking life and health in a reaidenco 
in South ‘America and voyaging to the Neilgherry 
hills, in order to introduce there species of the 
Cinchoun trees; and his efforts were 80 eminently 
successful, that the Cinchona alkatoids by 1882 
were baing gold at a rupee an ounce. 

‘The total cetimated number of Indian species 
are 12,000 to 15,000. The climate of India is 
generally tropical, and even on mountains of 
4000 to 5000 feet the vegetation is temmporste 
The perennially humid forests are uniformly 
characterized by the prevalence of ferns; and at 
elevations belaw 5000 to 7000 feet, by the immense 
number of epiphytal orchidacese, orontiacer, and 
scitaminer. contain, a for grater anionnt 
of species than the dry forest of North India, 
and are farther charadterized by zingiberacer, 

idem, palms, pandanem, dracena, piper, 
chloranthus, artocarpem, fici; urticacem, araliacas, 
mee, shrubby rubiaet, sarantiscan, 
niacem, smonacere, nutmeg, ocarpen, 

Ta the Himalaya, the tealy temperate vegetation 
supersedes the subtropical abovo 4000 feet, and 
nacends to 12,000 feet, when it is mucceeded by 
the alpine. 


India contains reprosentatives of almost overy 
natural farnily on the globe, a-very few American, 
Australian, and §. African orders of plants being 
the chief exceptions, In India the number 

liar families largely represented in it ia very 
hmited. The Aurantiacce, Dipteracem, Balsam 
inom, Ebonaces, Jasmine, and Cyrtendracees 
are the only orders which are jargely developed 
in India, and sparingly elsewhero, and of these 
few contain a hundred Indian species, Sir J 
Hooker is bringing out a descriptive work on the 


‘The species are much acattered. It is believed 
that nowhere in British India could more than 
2000 flowering plants be found in a radiue of 10 
miles; and there is in India an almost complete 
absence of absolutely local plant. ‘The plains of 
India are here poor in species, and such as 
abound in individuals are usually of a weedy 
character. Indeed, there are few other countries 
in “which the vegetation of the more ancetible 
parts presents so little beauty or such short seasons 
of bloom. The number of 222 British planta 
extend into India. Meny North African end 
Arabian forms oecur, Several Australian species 
are found in the Malayan Peninsula. Many of 
the Himalayan, Neilgherries, Khaesya, and Ceylon 

jes are found in the Malay Peninaala and in 
Java. Gualtheria nummalaria extends from the 
NW. Himalaya to tho Java mountains; and 
plants common to India and Java are Sedgwickia 
cerasfling Grif's Menlea, Onndiopteris lobats, 
chestnuts, antidermes, a willow, 

and Myrica. The Chinese type is abundant in 


BOTANY. 


the temperate region of the Himalaya ; and plants 
of N. America, west of the Rocky’ Mowttarns, 
bp tar of annual 

n {immense proportion of ann ts, 
‘witch yeatiate ce ike ted vane saat 
the plaina, and ascend the lofty mountains, are 
uniformly distributed throughout India, Of: 
the most conspicuous are graminem, cyperacer, 
Yast nomber of emall leguminoeee and sropbn~ 
larings, comporitm, some labiate, amaranthaces, 
convolvulacess, and acanthacer. 

The winter months of the colder northern 
countries have a corresponding old season in 

ia, during which ex-tropical cereals, wheat, 
harley, and Tore rarely oats, with variohs’ kinds 
of pulse, are cultivated; and many wild plants 
Opposr, very many cyperacese, grasses, and such 
aquatics as myriophyilum, potamogeton, vallis- 
netia, zannichellia, zemna, and others. The 
mountainous togions of Afghanistan are rich in 
Himalayan forms, and coniain an immense number 
of European and Porsian plants, which find their 
castern limits within the British Himalaya ; and 
many plants arc found in thoso mountainous 
regions common to Europe and the Himalaya, 
‘Nepal, Bhutan, East Tibct, and tho Khassya 
mountaing present a flora which bas much in 
common, and, in a geographico-botanical poi 
view, is one of the most important regions in India, 
if not in all Asia, In the Himalaya, the genera 
Mhododendron, monotrops, pediealars, eoryalis, 
ct carex, spires, Ia, corasus, lonicera, 
tat bare “ihtain'their mazitoum of develop: 


men 

Tn the Himalaya the traly temperato vegetation 
supersodos the sub-tropical above 1000 10.6000 
feet, an elevation at which thore genornlly is an 
anntal fal] of snow. 

On the Himalaya, and on tho isolated moun- 
tain ranges of the Peninmula of Todia, on the 
heights of Ceylon, and on the volcanic cones of 
Java, many planis occur, either identically the 
same of repretonting etch other, ond at the same 
timo representing planta af Europe not found in 
tho intervening hot lowlands, A list of the 
genera collected on the loftior peaks of Java raises 
1 picture of a collection made on a hill in Europe. 
Siill more striking is the fact that Sonthora 
‘Australian forms are clearly represented by plants 
sowing on the summits of the mountains of 
Borneo, Some of these Australian forms extend 
slong the heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, 
and are thinly ecattered, on the one hand, over 
India, and, on the other, as for north aa Japan. 
Along the Himalaya, at pointa 900 miles apart, 
glaciers have loft the marks of their former low 
descent; and in Sikkim Dr. Hooker saw maize 
growing in gigantic ancient morasses. There are 
Plants on the flim 

y 








‘the Himalaya and Neilgherries, Ceylou, 
End the Khasnpa duvtaina “aed in the Main 
Pevingula, and the moister and more 
parts of India, identical with those of Java. 1° 
geams ut, orchids, aracem, zing? 
and ferns are especially abundant; the genus 
grommatophylam, the wonderful ne] 
or pitcher plants, of which soli 
in ar, Ceylon, the Sey 
and the Moluccas. 

species of Australian 


the leptopermum, Backia, and metrosideros, are 
found io the Malay Peninsala. The Eastern 


ies occur 
Colebes, 


thess plants being identi 


tof | 


BO-TREE. 


Archipelago type torms the bulk of the flora of 
i bb poreomally Tnmid ropions of adiay the 
mountain, the Uppet Astam valley, the 

forests of the base of the Himalaya from the. - 
maputea to Nepal, the Malaber coset, Ceylon, and 
the whole of e Maleran Feninetla, many of the 
with Javanese mountain 
Gualtheria nunmolaria ranges from the 
EW. Himalaya to Java; and the more sousplouous 
of the trees common to Java and India are the 
Sedgwickis cerasifolia, Griffith, which ia un- 





donbiedly the idamber altingin, Blume, 
extending China to Kashmir. Tho 
curious Car lobata of Java is algo a native 





of Assam; and several oaks and chestnuts, anti- 
a'willow, and myrica, are common to 
Khassya and Java, 

‘The Chinese type is abundant in the temperate 
regions of the Himalaya, extending westward 10 
Garhwal and Kamaon, but is most fully developed 
in Sikkim, Bhutan ‘and the Khare and, se 
examples, aro species of aucabs, Helwingia, wta- 
chyusas, ‘cokiarcins, Abotia ‘Skimmnio, damian, 
Benthamia, and corglopsis, all of them genera that 
have been regarded aituost exclusively Japanese 
‘and Chincse ; nlso Microptelea parviflora, Hamma- 
melis Chineissy Nymphien pyemiee, Vaccininn 
bracteatum, Quercus serrata, illicium, thea, mag- 
uolia, the ‘echizandrew, lardizabalew, cxellia, 
deutzia, viburnum, Cornes, Houttayni 


Singiay Babe saer peal Bengt Henslovia, 








seepa, 

Bentham in. Euryale ferox, 

which is wild in the Gangetic delta, and is found 

as far westward as Kashmir, is abundant in China ; 

and Nepenthes phyliamphora, a native of the 

mountains ig also found at Macao and 
eastward to the Lonisinde Jago. 

Europeun fora abound in India 223 British 
plants cxtend into Indie; and a multitude of 
mountain plants, and many of tho most con- 

icnous ones of Europe, range from the cansts of 

Levant and the Black Son to the Himalaya, 
s¢ Corylus colurna, Quereus flex, Ulmns eam- 
Celtis Austmlis, , orientalis, Few 
species, comparatively, extend int 
Nepal, and still fewer occur in Sikkim. 
i, southern Arabia, the warmer parts of 
Persia, Baluchistan, Sind, and the Panjab, have a 
remarkable aimilerity of climate, Many North 
‘African or Arabian forms extend throughout all 
the drier parts of India. Othera are restricted 
to northern and western India; and though 
tropical Asia and Africa are separated by a vast 
expanse of ocean, there is a great similarity in the 
families of the trees and shrubs; and an affinity 
can be traced between the mouptain vegetation 
of western tropical Africa and that of the pen- 
insular chain.—Zoyle on the Productive Resources 
of India: Wight’s Prodromus Flore Indice; 
Hooker et _ Thomson's Iutroductory yt 
the Flora Indica; Darwin, Origin of Species; 
Wailace ; Ind. Ann, Med. Science. 
BOTERO. Giovanni Botero, an Htalian, in .p. 
, author who treated of 
the tea-plant. His book was written to indicate 
the canses of the splendour and wealth of cities, 
POTLA BENDA. Tri. Abutilon Indicum. 
BOT-PA, a race occupying Ladakh, or Little 


Tee Tht epenk the "beiad aad are 
Buddhists, with a hierarchy of monks Lama. 
BO-TREE, ANGLO-Sixok, Ficus religions, grows 
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BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINICUM. 


allover India. One of these is to be found within’ 
the st of every Buddhist temple in Ceylon, 
and it is frequently met with in deserted i 

or near the sites of ancient villages, and there the 
ovcurrence of 2 solitary Bo Tree, with its circular 
buttress of stonework round the stem, indicates 
the exis ‘at some former period, of a Buddh- 
iat temple in the vicinity. The planting of the 
Bo Tree in Ceylon, a ceremony coeval with aud 
typical of the introduction there of Buddhism, is 
cne of the most atziking pasmges in the 18th chap- 
ter of the Mahawanso, entitled ‘ The obtaining of 
the Bo branch ;’and the 19th chapter describes 
the arrival of the Bo Tree. A tree of unusual 
dimensions, which occupies the centre of a sacred 
enclosure at Anarajapoora, is still revercnoed a2 
the identical one which the sacred books record to 
have been planted by Mahendra 250 years before 
‘the Christian era, consequently in the year 1900 
it will be 2160 years old. So sedulously is it pre- 
served, that the removal of a single twig is pro- 
hibited; and even the fallen leaves, a8 they are 
scattered by the wind, are collected with reverence 
as relics of the holy place. 

When Asoka, 250 8.¢., sent his son Mahendra 
and hia danghter Sangamitta to introduce Buddh- 
iam into Ceylon, one of the most precious things 
which they carried with them was @ branch of that 
celebrated Zipel tree beneath which Sakya be- 
¢ame a Buddha, and which is still growing from 
the top of a small pyramid at Gaya. tt was 
sonar with ee iors by Devan- 
ampiyatisso, and planted in the most conspicuous 
spot in the centre of his capital, There it bas 
‘been reverenced as the chief and most important 
‘numen of Ceylon. The city is in ruins, its 
daghobas have fallen to decay, its monasteries have 
disappeared ; but the great Bo Troe still flourishes; 
annually thousands repair to the sacred precincts 
within which it staods, to offer up prayers for 
health and prosperity. “On the altars at the foot 
of the sacred Bo ‘Tree, the Buddhists place offer- 
ings of flowers and perform their accustomed 
devotions, —Tennent’s Ceylon; Tennent, Christi- 
arity in Ceylon; Hardy's Eastern Monachism. 

TRYCHIUM VIRGINICUM, This large 
succulent fern grows plentifully in the Raklang 
pasa in the Sikkim Himalaya. 
eaten, both there and in New Zealand. Other 
ferns are used for food. in Calcutta, the Hindus 
boil the youg tops of » Polypodiuin with their 
shrimp curries; and both in Sikkim and Nepal 
the watery tubers of an aspidiam are abundantl 
eaten, So also the pulp of one tree-fern aff 
food, but only in times of scarcity, a does that 
of another species in New Zealand, thc Cyathea 
medallaria. ‘The pith of all ia composed of a 
coarse sago, that is to say, of cellular tissue with 
starch yules.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 

BOTRYTIS BASSIANA. See Dry Rot. 
BOTTA, French consul at Mosul, in 1842 began 
excavations on the sites of the buried cities of 
Avsyris. He commenced his labours at Kou- 
yunjik, » large mound opposite Mosul. 
with Mr. Leyard, he made large atari: and 
during the entire period of his excavations, M. 
Botta sent to Mr. Layard not only his i 
bt copien of the inseriptions.—Layard's Niueveh. 

fA-GENDA, ._ Spilornis cheela. 

BOTTA KADAPA CHETTU. Tet. Naaclea 
parvifiora. The name is taken from the resem- 











It is boiled and Sind- 


BOURA CHANG. 


Vlanee of the capeule to the atamy 
pressing the bottu or sectarial mar! 
Brahmans. 
LE GOURD, Jagenaria vulgaris, 
LES. 


used for im- 
of the Madh- 


Boll Bolle, 470-Emmm. Buddigal, . . . Tae 
is, Finschi,. Tr. |Budlu, . 5. . Teh. 
Kacha, buli, balang, ‘BAL 





‘Skin or glass or stoneware vessels for holding 
liquids are of various shapes sud sizes, The 
leather budla in which the people of India carry 
ghi and oil, is manufactured in many places 
by stretehivg skins over a clay model, which is 

terwards broken and shaken out, 

BOTTLE TREE, Delabechia rupestris of 
Australia. It is one of the order Sterculiaces, 
Tt attains a height of 35 to 55 feet, with hage 
teacher Rs tw wore, and tha Beek Tugges. 
The folie ia small in comparison with the great 
size of the tree. The interior substance of tho 
tree abounds in a mucilage resembling gum- 
tragecanth, The circumferenca of the trees, 
measured 7 feet from the base, is from 12 to 34 
feet. ‘The trees grow very luxuriantly in a soil of 
sand or sandy loam, and are often tapped by 

‘and others, who procure from them a. 
glutinous and refreshing beverage. Large-sized 
trees scooped cut form excellent canoes. It should 
be introduced into India. See Brachychiton. 

BOTTU. Tzu. The sectarial marks of tho 
Madhavacharya Brahmans. 

BOTTU KURA. Te. Cordia polygama, 

BOT YUL, the Tibetan name for Tibet, 

BOUCEROSIA AUCHERI, Dre. 

Qhangi, Char-oneli, Hix. | Pewanne, Peuwnuke, 
Panj-angarht, | PRBS. "ANS. 

‘This plant is found in the N.W. Himalaya, 
‘Trans-Indua, and Salt Range up to 3000 feet. 
Its stems, four or five inches long, resemble the 





fingers of the hand, are juicy, generally eaten 
raw, and deemed medicinal. —r, J. L. Stewart, 
BOUCEROSIA EDULIS. idgeworth, 








Chung, Pi . 
Sour Gandia, 
‘Stem used as a relich for farinacoous food; not 
uncommon in the arid tract from the Salt Range 
southward to the boundary of the Panjab, and in 


A | Pires Bitty, Situ, Pans. 


—Eudgeworth; Dr. J. L. Stewart. 
BOUGHTON, GABRIEL, surgeon of tho EI. 
Company's ship Hopewell; about the year 1689 was 
summoned to the Dekban from Sured to attend on 
 danghter of Shah Jahan, who hd been severely 
burns He asked as bia reward liberty for the 
ET. Company to trade in Bengal free of dutica, 
Orme saya he was sent for that purpose from Surat 
toga. Thopaient recovered; ahd the emperor 
ides other favours, granted him a sunuud t0 
trade free of custome throughout his dominions, 
Boughton proceeded to Bengal, on reaching which 
the nawab obtained his aid to order to attend 
on one of his favourite women, who rovovered. 
Boughton remained in the nawab's service, who 
him and the English the right to trade and 
Boughton indnoed the Company to send, in 1640, 
two shipa——Broome, Hist. 0) 
1850; Orme, ii. p. 
Ot @ stone procured from the bill 
siate of Dhenkahal, in Orissa, used to make small 
mortars and the Lilo tripods on which sendal- 
‘die round by natives Cal Cal, x, 1863 
‘BOUBA CHANG, a fish of Bhutan, believed by 


al Army, 
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BOURBON. 


the natives to fall from heaven, from the cireum- 
stance of ita being found after rain far from the 


water. 

BOURBON, also called Reunion snd Mascar- 
‘hens, is an island of a round form above 42 miles 
from N.W. to S.E. A yoleano near ita S.E. part, 
in in lat, 21° 9S. It in larger than the Mauritius; 
‘ut it is only a great mountain left in three places, 
tnd clothed with wood, though portions below are 
cultivated. It was discovered by the P . 
who called it Mascarhenss. The French took 
omeestion of it in 1675. Tt was captured 10th 

july 1810 by the British, but restored at the 
eral peace, Bourbon cotton is i 
jenze, Roxb.,and Bourbon Tacamshaca, 
pbyllam inophyllum.—-Horsburgh. 

BOURDONNAIS, La, sailed for India whea 
only 14 years of age. He became the governor 
of Mauritius and Bourbon in 1734. He returned 
to France; hut in 2746 he revisited India, had an 
enoounter with the British fleet, and on the 10th 
September he captured Madras, which capitulated, 
‘at was ransomed on the 10th October. He sailed 
for France, but was captured on his way. He was 
shortly after released, in consideration of his 
loniont treatment of Madras; but on arriving in 
France he was thrown into the prison of the 
Bastile, whore he lingered for three years aud 
died. "Dupleix was jealous of him, and caused 
his imprisonment. He introduced’ cotton and 
indigo into the Mauritius, 

URO ISLAND, one of the Moluccas. It is 
Mgby and kas a semicircular mountain on its 
N.W. part. The island hax two racea; the larger 
number are Malays of the Celebes typo, often 
exaotly similar to tho Tomore people of East 
Celebes, who are settled in Batchinn ; but tho 
other, a taller, bearded race, resemble the Alfura 
of Ceram, Amongst its birds are two king 
Tanysipters acia and Ceyx exjli; » beautifal sur 
bird, Nectarinea proserpina; and a black and 
white flyeatcher, Monarcha lorieata.—1Wale 

BOVID¢E, a family of mammals, comprising the 
sub-families' Antilopinee, Caprinw, and Bovi 

‘The Antilopine have been enumerated under 
their own heading; the others nro as under : 

Sud-Fam. Caprinw, goats and sheep. 

‘Nemorhosdus bubalina, Jerdon, 

NY, proclivus, Hodgs, | Antilope thar, Hodys. 
waroowe . Hm 
Heng OT” asm | 

The serow or forest goat occurs in the central 
ranges of the Himalaya, from Kashmir to Sikkim, 

Nemorhoedus goral, Jerdon. 











‘The gooral or Himalayan chamois occurs in the 


whole of the Himalaya from Bhatan and 
Sikkim to {eashmir. . 
True Goats. 
Hemitragns jemlaious, Jerdon. 
‘HH. quadrimammis, Hodg. | Capra jharal, Hodg. 


Tare, tobe, tabir,. Huvp.|Jharl, . . . Nera 
Eras, Jogi, .’ | Kasu.|Jebr, . | | >. Brut. 
se + ss Kunu. | Kehu, Rabi, >. SOTuEs. 
‘Fale lo), thar, tharni, KON. 
‘The tehr or Himalayan wild goat inbabita the 
‘whole of the Himalaya. 





BOYIDE. 


Hemitragus hylocrius, Jerdox. 
Kemes, Oyilly. | Capra warryato, Gray. 
+_- Nemcngperme. | Warrs-ada-watu, . Tam. 
The Neilgherry wild goat occurs there and in 
the neighbooring hills in the 1. Ghats, south to 
Cape Comorin, 


Capra megaceros, Hodgson, 
©, Faleoneri, Hugel, 

Ba-che; Ra-poche, , Lan. | Mar-khor,. . , Pusu. 

‘The Mar-khor iohabite the Pir Panjal range of 
the Himalayas to the south of the valley af Kash- 
mie, in the Hazara hills, and the hills on the north 
of the Jhelum, the Wurdwan hills, the Sulimani 
range, Ladakh, and Afghanistan. 

Capra Sibirica, Meyer. 


& Beksey Be, Ibex Himalnyanus, Biyth, 
‘Skin, Sakya, Takin, Sakin, » Kun, 

Bat ‘suru. 
Kyl, . Kasi. eee. 7% 





Tho Bimalgyan ibex oocars from Kashmir to 
Nepal in the Himalaya, 

Ovis eycloceros, Hutton. 

‘O. Vignei, Blyth. 

Uria, urial, . . . Husp. | Koch, Kuch, Sut. Hicss, 

‘The urial or Panjab wild sheep occurs in the 
Salt Range, Sulimani Range, Hazara hills, and 
bills vear Peshawar, at from 800 to 2000 fect 


elevation. 
Ovia Vignei, Blyth. 
©. montana, Cunningham, 
‘The Sha or Sha-poo of Tibet, 
Oris nahura, Hodgson. 


0. Naboor, Hodge. (0, Burhel, Blyth, 

Bheral; Bharur, Hr, Norvati, « Nerau. 
Mends (mj... 5, Wa, War, Sonu. 
Na, Sua.) | Lapaxn, 


‘The burhel or bluo wild sheep is from Sikkim 
to near Simla, 

Ovis Ammon., Linn. 
O. argnli, Patlas, 
0, Hodgsons, Blyth, 

Hyan, nuap, nyan, niar, nyand, guow, of 
Tibet. [tis found beyond the great central snowy 
range on the Tibet side, never under 15,000 fost 


| 0, Ammonoidan, Hodgs. 


in summer. 
Ovia Polii, Blyth, the ras or rush of the plains 
of Pamir, east of Bokbara, at 16,000 feet. 


Sul-Fam. Bovinm, oattle. 


Gaveus gauras, Jerd., gaur, 
Bibos cavifroms, Hodgs,, 50. 


B, assel, Horsf, 
Bos gour, Traiil. B, aculeatus, Cau 





Vama-go,. . . . Baxo, Gauri-Gai, . 
Ban-geu, Tangli Kbulgs, » A 
eke 2 {ke Banger of Mt , 

: as ; Ban-parra ONDLAR, 
The Gaur'Bios, Ene. Bed bf SBONT 
Peroomaco,. . GoxD. Kata Yeni, « Taw. 


Bison of Madras sportsmen. All the large foresta 
bar : frontalis u ithe if th 

Gaveus fron! or mithan of the 
hilly tracts east of ‘the Beshmoaputea, 

‘Gavseus sondaicus, the ban-teng, is the Burmese 
wild cow of Chittagong, Burma, and Malayana, 
It is the tsoing of the Burmese. 

cattle, known 


‘Bos Indicus, the zebu or humped 

a the Brabmany boll is wild in the Guntur dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency, in parte of Ondh 
and Rohilkhand, and maintain themselves in dia- 
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BOVRA KORRO. 


riots infested with the tiger. ‘They have been 
domesticated in India nnd the Archipelago. 
The Buffaloes. 

Bubalus Azmi, Jerdon. 

Bou ami, Kerr, Shav, | B, bubalus, Anderson. 
B, buffelus, Blyth. wan 
M of Baracvunruz. Jangli bh: (7. 
ected, aes, Tae eee 
Ama (m,), Arni(f.), Hip. - 

Gocurs wild in ‘Assam, in the Terai from Bhutan 
to Oudh, in Central India from Midnapar to Rai- 
par, in the Pumish district, and a few ix the N. 
And N-B. of Ceylon, ‘The domesticated species is 
little changed from the wild buffalo. 

BOVRA KORRO.. Prus. A largo desert 
partridge in northern Persia ; Ptereocles exusta. 

BOWRING, Sin JOHN, K.CB., governor of 
Hong-Kong, but best known as an’ author by bis 

clitical auc literary writings. He was born at 

‘xeter 17th October 1792, aud became, ia carly 
life, a pupil of Jeremy Bentham, roaintaining his 
inaster's principles for some years in the West- 
minster Review, of which he was the editor, He 
wrote Bowaing’s Siam, and a work on the Philip 
Tine Talands, ~ Obiit 1872. 

BOWSTRING HEMP, fibre of Seussviera 
Zoylanica, Very tenacioas fibre; the natives make 
their beat bowstrings of it. 

BOXWOOD, Buxns scmpervirena, Wall. This 

ar, 
cuts’ botter 








is a valuable wood of a yellowish 
ed, very hard, and “heay; 
than any other wood, and is susceptible of a very 
fine pol. It was highly valued by she ancienta 
as a material for musical instruments. It is of 
uso for the tuner, engraver, matbeinatical instru- 
ment maker, comb and pipe maker. The Hime. 
Joyan box, Buxus sempervirens, Walch 
to be identical with the tree common all over 
gouth Europe, and extending into Persia, chiety 
in valleys, at an elevation of from 3000 to 6000 
feet. Dr, Stewart met with it from Mount Tira, 
neat Jhelum, to Wangtu bridge on the Suatlej. It 
in variablo in size, being goncrally 7 to 8 foot 
high and the stem only a few inches thick, but 
attaining sometimes n height of 15 to 17 feet, as 
at Manikarn in Kulu, anda girth of 22 inches as 
i It is found in the valleys of the 
Sutlej, Parbati, and near Dharmeala, and in the 
Salt Range. In the Nepal valley it is Inrger and 
more abundant than in other parts of the Himalaya. 
It ia mado by the villagers into little boxes for 
holding ghi, honey, enuff, and tinder. Ie is in 
de for plugs for Minie rifle balls, and at 
Sealkote it is turned into pill boxes. The wood is 
lable to eplit in the hot weather, and should be 
seasoned aud stored under cover. ' Thonberg says 
that B, sempervirens was not uncommon in Japan, 
ina wild and cultivated state. The annual con- 
sumption in Great Britain exceeds 2000 tons, half 
of which is of foreign growth. ‘The wood of Sar- 
cocoeca trinerva also gets thisname. ‘The Karens 
sometimes furnished Mr. Mason with specimens of 
8 wood that can scarcely be distinguished from 
the boxwood of Europe. Nauclea cordifolia bas 
‘wood coloured like that of the box tree, but much 
lighter, and at the same time very cloce-grained, 
Ds. Hunter highly praises the wood of the 
Enonynms dichotomus of the Pulney hills Jour. 
‘A. HE. Soc. xi. 418, 1859; Cleghorn, Panjab Rep. 
‘Statistics of Commerce ; Thunberg’s Travels; J. L. 
weits Hadbook ; Hunter; Royle. 



















close- Gurgal. The foor branches of the Bhaka 


BOZDAR. 
BOY, an Anglo-Indian term applied to # nati 
,, an Anglo-Indian ae va 


maD-servant, 30] to baye come 
BOY A oo se oe : ae: also Boyi. 
a ia or Hoyida, 

‘Tain vA rlountaineer, & forester wee w tle ot 

some Teling chieftains, as Avare-Boyida, Marn- 
ida, Gondla-prote Boyidu. 

YAR, a race widely diffused in the hilly 

of Palamau, Sirguja, Singrauli, Korea Bha- 

, Rewa, and other places. They cultivate 

miliets end ‘pulses on the virgin soil of newly- 

cleared forests, They live in amall hamlets or 

detached houses, They bury their dead, deposit 

ing with each body of a male an axc, a knife, 

and a bow and arrow. The Boyar are generally 

of 2 dark-brown colour, fairly proportioned, and 

averaging uj of five fect in height.’ The 

features have great breadth across the check-bones, 






very narrow forehoad, nose , 0 wide 
apart, the nasal bone more prominent, the mouth 
80 wide na nearly to equal ace occupied by 
both eyes, lips protuberant, chin receding, but 


not 40 the brow, more bair on the face than in 
generally found amongat the tribes of this class. — 
Dalton, Ethnol, p. 134, 

BOYILLA or Boiggiah, a moa in the southern 
Mahratta country, whose sections take the name 
of Bhaka, Holga, 'and Berdor. ‘The Bhoka again 
subdivide into the Ramusi, Yadu, Roray, and 

eon- 
stitute one le apart from the Holga or tho 
Berdur. ‘They are bardy, active, and enterprising, 
but predatory, covetous, rapacious, and treach- 


erous. 
BOZAH, Hm. <A fermented liquor obtained 
from Eleusine coracann, and somewhat resembling 
country beer. It i chiefly used in the higher 
finces of India, but the materials used in brew- 
ing or fermenting it vary in different places. The 
‘vulgare is occasionally used, and it is 
ly made more intoxicating by the addi- 

tion of di —Ainslie’s Mat. Med. 68. 
BOZDAR, a border tribe on the Rw. frontior 
of India, with about 2500 fighting men. They 
dwell west of the Derajat, in tho hills opposite 
Mangrota, about 50 miles north of Dehra-Ghnzi 
Khan. After a series of troublesome inroads on 
the plains, a force was sent against them in March 
1867, through the Mahvi and Mungrota , 
and, after seeing their green crops destroyed, and 
seeing the Osterani, a small but warlike tribe, join 
the British, one morning the Bozdar chiefs rode 
into the British camp and sued for peace. They 
were received in solemn durbar; and for every 
men they had slain in their forays 125 rapeca 
were paid, and 50 rupees for every wounded mau, 
this being the reg price of blood in the hills. 
A. few months afterwards, they furnished a con- 
tingent to protect the frontier when the troopa 
were sent to quell the mutiny of 1857. This 
Baluch tribe occupy the mountains and the low 
country, and have the following sections—Sehrani, 
Suwarni, Gulamanni, Jelalani, Chandiah, and 
Shabani. From the Kusranee limita the hills of 
‘the Bozdar tribe extend along the British frontier 
for about 15 or 20-miles, The range is intersected. 
some nine passes leading into the plains, the 
i ‘of which is the Sungurh paar thagh 
which there is considerable traffic with Kandahar 
and the Panjab. Opposite these hills les tho 
id (forming the upper portion of 


BOZGAND. 


the Debrn-Ghasi Khan district and cultivated by 
poveral tribes), and very 
mercy of the Bozdars, There is only one Bozdar 
villng: bsg nore ‘but there is much 
cultivation belonging to the tribe. Almost the 
whole tribe and their chiefs live in the hills They 
can muster 3000 or 4000 fighting men, some 
portion of whom are horsemen, They were 
probably the most formidable robbers in this 
‘of the ‘frontier. Under the Sikh regi 
repeatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehra~ 
Ghazi Khan district. The direct and main pass 
whiob leads into the Bordar country is the Sungarh 
past, opposite Mungbrata, the one by which Sir N. 
jbainberlain’s foree entered. The Sakhi Surwar 
is below Dera-Ghazi Khan, in the Loggharri 
(Batuen) country, between whieh and the Bozdara 
there is also another Balucb tribe, the Khosabs. 
The Chachar pass, again, is still’ farther lower 
down, near Hi and more distant still from 
the Bordars —Medley's Year's Campaigning. 

BOZGAND, also Bozghanj. Hixn. Galis of 
Pistacia terebinthus, said to be flower-buds dried, 

BOZIDAN, also Bozwdan. Hixp. Asparagus 
anrmentosns, A. ricemosns, 

BRAA. Hinp. Colutea arborescens. 

BRAB TREE, Borassus flabelliformis. 

BRACELET. 

Bracelet, Brassard, . Fx. Braccialetto, smanigi 
3, . . GER Brasalete, . . 
Bhangni; Rakhi, Hino. 
Bracelets, ankleta, and armlets of gold, ailver, 
copper, and deer horn, the metals being 
idly massive or in the form of chaing, are in 
use in all eastern countries, amongst Hindas and 
Mahomedans, Occasionally a grown man of tbe 
Hindus may be seen with a small gold or silver 
arm-ring or anklet, but in general they are 
restricted to women and children. The custom 
has doubtless obtained through all ages; and they 
are alluded to in Genesis xxxviii. 18; Isaiah iii. 19. 
‘Those of some of the Hindus are inconveniently 
massive, and heavy rings, usually of silver act 
with a frioge of amall bella, are often worn by 
Hinda ladies. The brass ornaments of the Santal 
women weigh several 
in Scripture to a tinkling with the feet. Hindu 
women wear loose ornaments one above another 
on their ankles, which, at every motion of the 
feet, prodace a tinkling ‘noise. leta are worn 
alike Hindus and Mahomedans, and by men 
and women; are of goldor silver ; some are in the 
form of massive carved rings, some as lockets, the 
more expensive worn. by royalty are their bazu- 
band, literally arm-binder. These are generally 
worn as ornaments, since the most ancient times, 
Tike earrings (Gen. xxxv. 4; |. xxxii. 8,4; 
Hoa, ii, 13; Judg, viii, 25). "The Esorse m aures 
id, like those of the Ishmaelites; 
but ornaments were often caskets containing, 8 
With tho Mahomedans, charms, thelr tevin, or, 

e the Jangam sect of Hindus, the phallic lingazn. 
‘These ornaments are often worn round tbe 
like the golden bulla and leathern torum of the 
Roman youth, and as in Prov. vi. 21, and most 
women Kaye frontlet omamenta, auch as” are 
alluded to in Deut, vi. 8. 

‘The bracelata largely worn in India by all Hindu 
and Mahomedan women are of coloured glass, 
ornamented with ise and brass or tinfoil; some 
‘of the colours are beautiful; the manufacture of 
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arts 
hari at 
exec The chanks of which they are 
large univalvo shells (Turbinella pyram) 
to seven Inches long, and of a pure 


colour, They are imported into 
shells are used for beetling fine muslina, but 
principally for making tho large maaive bracelets 
which are worn by Hindu women. They are 
sawn into somicircular pieces, and these are 
riveted and cemented to form the bracelets, some 
of which are elaborately carved, and inlaid with o 
composition of Isc anda red pigment. A pair of 
Leieageand a this descriptic oa cat 
igh as 80 rapeca. cE i 
hell bende at made to form 
wi Bengal sepoys woar. 
Soma Manger! wesc and thé Binjara women 
have the entire forearm from the wrist to the 
elbow covered with heavy massive bracelets, and 
the lower part of the legs equally covered with 
ankleta. The armlets of the Binjarn women are 
of deer-horn. Amongst the Rajputs, the women 
adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet. ‘Tho 
intrinsic value of such pledge is never looked to, 
nor is nisite it should be coatly, though it 
‘varies with the means and rank of the donor, and 
be of flock eilk and spangles, or gold chain 
gems. ‘The acceptance of tha pledge and ite 
retura is by the Katchli, or corset, of aimuple silk 
or setin, or gold bi le, and pearls. Colonel 
Tod was the Hakhi hand Bhai of the three queen 
of Udaipar, Boondi, and Kotah, besides Chund~ 
Bai, the maiden sister of the Rana, as weil as of 
many ladies of the chieftains of rank. Tho 
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ieces of the 
@ necklaces, 





the bracelet may be sent by maidens, it ix on! 
on ocoasions of urgent ncooasity or danger. ‘The 
festival of the bracelet (Rakbi) is in spring, ‘The 


adopted brother may hazard bis life in his adopted 
sister's couse, ond yet never receive n mite in 
rewnrd, for he cannot cven see the fair object who, 
as brother of her adoption, Ins constituted him 
her defender.—Tod's Travels in Rajasthan, See 
yinctery ; Talsan ; Taviz, 
BRACHIOPODA, a class of molluscs, eom- 
ising the families Tercbratulide, Spiriferide, 

Rhynchonelide, Orthide, Productidw, Craniadw, 
Diaeinidee, and Lingulid®. See Mollusca, 

BRACHYCHITON DELABECHE], Australian 
bottle tree, trunk similar to a soda-water bottle. 
The natives refresh themselves with the mucilagin- 
ous sweet substance, and make nets of ita fibre, 

BRACHYPTERNUS AURANTIUS. Zinn. 
‘The orange-coloured woodpecker of Ceylon. B, 

lonus and B. rabexcens also ooour there, 
RACHYPTERUM SCANDENS. Benth. A 
creeper of Coromandel, Konkan, Travancore, 
Siam, Bengel, and Assam, with emall pale rose 
t flowers, well adapted for trellis work. 

BRADDOCK, Livrenaxr, » Madras officer, 
wrote on balances for delicate weighing in tho 
Mad. Lit. Soc. Trans; On the Assay of Silver; 
‘On the induration of Chunam; On Chemical 
Tests; On the Scalptures at the Seven Pagodas, 
—Dr! Buist'e Catalogue. 

BRADLEY, Dz. W. H., a Bombay medical 
officer, who wrote @ statistical memoir on Oirear 
Dowlatabad in Mad. Lit. Trans. xvi. p. 481; A 
Statistical Memoir on the Cirear of Pytan, ibid. 


BRAGANTIA WALLIGHIL 


286; On the Meteorology of Ellichpur, Bom. Geo. 
Trans, 1844, 1846, vil p. 167; ‘Ob- 
Gf the Eanguage mpoken by theme ith 2084, Some 
e en by them, i Fi 

Recount of the Tecogren xy of Chikuldab, ibid — 
‘Dr. Buist’s Catalogue. 

BRAGANTIA WALLICHI. 2, Br. 
Apama eiliquosa. [Alpam, . . . MAugar. 

A shrab of the natural order Aristolochit 
grering in the westera parte of the Peninsuls of 
india, the 8. Konkans, Wynad, and Travancore. 
Ib is about $ feet high; ‘root and leaves demuloent 
and tonic, ‘The root is supposed to be an antidote 
to poison, and is used in enakobites and applied to 
ulcers. B. tomentosa is intensely bitter, and used 
as medicine in Java.—Drury, Useful Plants. 

BRAHM, or Para Brahm, Sant the Raeome 
Being, ie 4 name that first appears in Hindu 
religitoe books, in nome of the be 
or ay to the las, of later 
frattbree, and introdacing a different 











eology. It seems to 
{owwards the recognition of a Creator; and many 
Hindus of the present day reoogniso that the 
almighty, the infinite, the eternal, incomprehen- 
sible, self-existent being, he whose power iz too 
infinite to be imagined, is Brahm! creator, pro- 
nerver, and deateoyer of the universe, from whom 
all sotls come, and tobim again retura. While the 
learned Brahmans thus acknowledge one God, 
they have confiued their doctrines to their own 
school of philosophy, and have tacitly assntal t, 
even taught in public, a religion in which the 
moat discordant fictions have been erected, and 
have woren a mythology of the most extensive | 
character. A philosophle few excepted, Hindus 
are worshippers of « superstitious and idolatrous 
alytheixmn, and Hindus erect no altars to Brahm 
Eitkadoo Pantheon, p.4). The Narayana of the 
prevent Hindus is rather the Spirit of God (Ins. 
of Menu, chap. I., v. 10), though the two Hindu 
necis elaima for Vinlma avd Siva the title of Nara- 
au, and Brahma himself is sometimes called 
jarayana. At present there will not be foand 
two Hindu familien whose belief is identical, 
though almost all the educated of the people 
recognise one God under one name or another. 
From time to time great reformers rise, condewn- 
ing the prevailing Hindu idolatry, and so anxious 
are the peoplo to know the truth, that every new 
teacher immediately gathers round him a number 
of disciples. Bat it ia without the basis of a recog- 
ised revenled religion, and the zeal af the pupils 
toon calms down. Iu the meantime the bulk of 
the Hindu people are engaged in spirit-worshio 
and hero-worship; in the worship of the manes of 
ancestors; in the worship of planta and animals; 
Of the inanimate objects of nature and of ustaral 
phenomena, of forma of men and women, aud of 
bs blocks of stone and wood. Some forms 








ea, with emblems to illustrate views 
entertained as to cosmogony and production which 
take the place of religion. The human form in ita 
nataral state, of possessing the heads or limbs of 
various animals, the elements, rivers, fountains, 
stones, and trees, have been deified, and beoome 
objects of religious adoration. The sun, moon, 
and all the heavenly hoet; fire, earth, ‘and ali 
natural phenomens,—all natare, indeod, — the 


ave ayatems of philosophy, and others are physi 
oe aratenne of philes physio- 


linda belief are syatems of rationalian, others endeay 


BRAHMA, 


passions and emotions of human beings, their 
vices and virtues, aro transformed into persons, 
and act appropriate in the history of man. 

Findoo Pantheon; Colemon } 
ished. 


ipanishad. 
BRAUMA, a word supposed by some to be from 
soca ins byuanof tho hig eds: andy occerding 
occurs in a byzmon of ti i i 
to Dr. ag, th word origindlly meant the 
strewn ‘the sacrifici: grams on 

Teta for the immalation. "One of the easliat 

ings of the word, as used in the Veda, was 
‘food,’ also riches. In the Rig-Veda, a more 
frequent meaning is sacrificial food. But in the 
same work Brahma is repeatedly used to express 
the song of the soma singers, a oagio mpl; and 
ia applied to ceremonies having a song of praise 
‘as their characteristic. In the language of the 
Zendavesta, ‘baresman,’ an absolutely. identical 
‘word, is found, which the Parsees interpret to mean 
9 bundle of twigs tied together with grass, used 
in the fire-worehip like the bundle of kusa grass 
used by the Brahmans in the soma sacrifices. In 
both worships the bundle is a symbol of ‘growing,” 
Vimerease,’ or ‘prosperity ;’ and the name of the 
symbol was transferred to the texte, hyrans, sacri~ 
fives, aud ceremonies used in the rites. *.A8 racri~ 
fice among the Vedic Hindus was the chief means 
of obtaining all earthly and spiritnal blessings, 
‘but was useless without the Brabma, Zc. success, 
the latter was at last re a9'the original 
causes of all being.’ The Imperial Gazetteer says 
Brahma means a prayer; ond Brabman, a praying 


PeBraima, with Siva and Vishnu, form the triad 
of Hindu deities. There is nothing extant to 
show either that Brahma ever had much oonsidera- 
tion shown him, or that his worship was over- 
whelmed by the intrusion of the Vaishnava and 
Ssiva religions. Brabwa in former times is said 
to have had temples the same as Siva and Vishnu, 
and to have been worshipped separately, but the 
followers of the two last are said to have entirely 
the temples and worship of Brahma, 
Brahma alone of the three is mentioned by Menu 
(Kennedy's Researches, p. 270). He seema to 
have bad some sort of pre-eminence in ancient 
times, but there is no evidence that he was ever 
much worshipped. According to Colonel Tod, he 
has now but one temple in India (Tod’s Rajasthan, 
¥ p.774); and thoagh invoked ia tie aaily ritual, 
is separate worship is oat entirely ne; 
Hie Sakti or coneort, Sartewadi, has not fallen 
#0 completely out of notice. A figure of Brahma 
is shown in a temple at Gumli, three-faced, seated 
cross~legged on two hansa, with two female 
attendants, and to his right is Siva, three-faced, 
with Nandi below, and two females. 
A Saiva legend, in the Tamil book Arunasala 
, is to the effect that Brahma and Vishou 
woured to overthrow the religion of Siva; 
that Vishnu abandoned the attempt, and Brahms 
Was overpowered, and condemned to have neither 
tem nor worship for evermore, Algo the 
in Bsindapur, is a little equaro 
to be of natural excavation, and 
‘as the sacred spot of Viehou’s triumph 
over Brahma. In Benarea they make Vishna 
worship Siva, In Brindabun they make Brahma 
ip Vishnu, to assert the superiority of sect 
over sett (Tr, of Hind. i p, 65). At the present 
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dey, Brahma is roubipped or reverenced at 
Bittar on the Ganges (Oudh Census, p, 114). 
le is partioutarly reverenced at Pusbkara, near 
Ajmir, as alo at Bittur in the Dosb, where, at the 
Brahmavarta ghat, he ia said to have offered an 
‘Aswa Medba on completing tho act of creation. 
‘The pin of his slipper is still worshipped there. 
On the fall of the moon Agrabayana (November 
and December) a mela or fair, a meeting that mixes 
pisty with profit, is anqually beld at that flaca 
( Wilson.) There ig no doubt that he is the least 
important, at the present day, of the Hindu 
deities, though termed the creator, or the ancestor 
gods and men. He hus been imagined to 
correspond with the Saturn of the Greeke and 
Latins. He is usually represented as a red or 
golden-coloured figure with four heads. He ia 
taid, by the Saiva sect, to have once 
five; but a he would not acknowledge the supe- 
riority of Siva, as Vishuu had done, that deity 
cut of one of them. He bas aleo four arms, in 
‘one of which he holds @ spoon, in another a atring 
of beads, in the third a water-jug (articles used 
in worship), and in the fourth the Veda or sacred 
writings of the Hindus. He is frequently attended 
by his vahan or vehicle, the hansa, a goose or a. 
swan.—Moor's Pantheon; Tod's Rajasthan, vi. p. 
774; Sonnerat’s Voyage,p.5; Kennedy's Re: 
B 270; Hindu Theatre, ii. p. 58; Travels of a 
findoo, p. 65; Sir G. Campbell, 
Ondh Census, p. 114.—Imp, Gaz. 
BRAHMA\ ee Banas. The state or 
1 of a Brahman, By 
Vaieya, or Skdra ‘youth, who is thus cael a 
Brahmachari. It is also applied to men who are 
mendicants, but affect to be students. Mr. 
Sherring says this name is given to a sect of 
Brahman ascetics who wear red cloth and the 
radraksha, let their hair and beard grow, 
besmear bodies with ashes. are 
worsbippera of Siva, The Brabmacharis live as 
reolneea apart from their families, and at 
their bodies are burnt.——Sherring's Tribes, p. 265. 
BRAHMA DANDA PURANA, a religious 
book of the Hindus, the object ‘of which is 
similar to that of the Skands Siva Purana and 
Jinga Purana, viz. to inculcate the worship of the 
lingam, See Lingam. 
BRAHMADANDI. Sansx, Argemone Mexi- 


cans, 
BRAHMADICA, sopposed by Hindus in their 
mythology to be the first created beings; but 
in their coemogonies their origin and names are 
variously explained. It is said, in the Institutes 
of Menu (chap. i. 32), that the Almighty Power, 
having divided his own substance, became male 
and formals, ond from, that female produoed Virsj 
'iraj prod: 1 first Menu, named Swayam- 
bhava; he, the ten Brahmadica or Prajapati, 
whom be calls the ten lords of crested beings, 
algo the sons of Brahma. They produced seven 
other Menu, whose names were Swayambhuva, 
Swarochesha, Uttama, Tamas, Rivata, Chac- 
shusha, and’ Satyavrata. Theso Mena are by 
some anthorities said to have produced the seven 
Bishi; but others state the sevan Rishi to have 
Their usual 











‘iewamitrs, 

Witford, 

As. Res. ¥, p. 246. “Tho seven Brabmadice are, 
ever, novording to Coleman, named Marichi, 


P61; Wilson; bi 


BRABMAN. 
Atti, Vasishta, Palastin, Angiras, Pulastia, and 
Kritu. Colonel Willord, in the Asiatic Researches, 


has considered the Brahmadica, the Menu, and 
the Rishi to be seven individuals only.” The 

names of some of the Brahmadioa oo a with 

those of some of the Rishi—Cole, Myth. Hind. 

p. 8. In an account of Viraj, translated by i 

Colebrooke from the White Yajur Veda, it in anid 

| He (the primeval being) felt no delight; there- 
fore man delighta not when alone. He caused 
I his own self to fall in twain, and thus became a 
husband and wife, and the human race waa pro- 

"duced; and, changing their forma, all erented 
beings appeared. Avother account mnkes Rudra 

‘assist in the theogony. Brahma said, ‘Rise up, O 
Radra, and form man to govern the world.” Rudra 
immediately obeyed. He began tho work, but the 
men he made were fiercer than tigers, baviog 
nothing but the destructive quality in their com- 
position, and they soon destroyed one another, for 
anger waa their only passion. Brahma, Vishnu, aod 
Rudra then joined their different powers, and 
created ten mén, whose names were Nareda, Daksba, 
Vasishta, Bhrigu, Kritu, Puluha, Pulastya, Angira, 
Atri, and Marichi Gee Reason, Ingenuity, Emu- 
lation, Humilit iety, Pride, Patience, Charity, 
Decei, Moraliy), the goneml name of whom ia 
fhe Mini." Brahroa then produood Dharm, Jus- 
tice, from the breast; Adharma, Injustice, from 
k; Labba, Appetite or Passion, from hia 

and Kama, Love or Desire, from ‘bis heart. 
last was a beautiful female, and Brahma 











the’ 


looked upon her with amorous emotions ; bat the 
| unl telling hima she was his own daughter, be 
shrank back, and Ladja, Shame, a blasbin, 





* virgin, ng from him. Brahma, deemin, 
\Toly “dated: by its emotions towasto 
purified himeelf by partially changing it nto ten 
females, who wore respectively espoused by the 
ten Mani.—Moor, Hincoo Pantheon, p. 91; Cole~ 
brooke ; Wilford, Ax, Research, y. p. 246 ; Coleman, 
Aihelegy ot . Hintoos, p. 8; Menu, i. 82, 
RAHMAGUPTA. Colebrooke thinks that 
Brabmagupta and the author of the Surya 
Sidhanta were contemporary about the seventh 
century, A.D. 628, of the Christian era, Brahma- 
charya and Brahimagupta are supposed by some 
to be one and the same astronomer, the inventor 
of the system disclosed in the Sarya Sidbanta ; 
others to be two distinct commentators of that 
ra—Capt, E. Warren, Kala Sanhita, 
BRAHMAKUND, in lat. 27° N., and long. 96° 
E. It is a pool 70 feet by 80, twolve days’ 
journey up the Lohit, into which several minor 
streams break over a precipice. It is considered 
by Hindus se sacred spot as Gangotri, and it 
‘was at one time largely resorted to by pilgrim, 
BRAHMA-LOI 
heaven of Brahma. In the Buddhisin of Ceylon, 
it is the highest of the celestial worlds, sixteen in 
number.— fordy, p. 484. 
BRAHMAN. ia is written Brahmana, but 
the final a is dropped in conversation. It in the 
jignation of the highest of the Hindu castes, 
whom it is usual to call the priestly class, i 
‘of such by others; (3) rene ge the 
‘Vedas; (5) making gifts; (6) sc- 
ry of th of 


teaching the 
i ‘ If any ese means of existence 
feled ey were pernitted to resart to cortasa 
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now-a-days Brahmans emy 
fanctions are considered to 
tion. The author of the Gita says, ‘Tho pre- 


in sacerdotal 
Tha dograiod poet 


seribed duties of the Brahmans are peace, self- 
restraint, zeal, purity, patience, rectitude, wisdow, 
Yearning, and theology’ (Gita, p. 130). The 
word Brahman, sooording to Weber, means draw- 
ing forth, as well in a physeal sense ‘producing 
‘oronting,',98 fm a spitinal_ asso, * ting up,’ | 
‘ elevatis ‘strengthening * (Wel . 
‘The Naa-braban of Hindustan, who porforme | 
uncral ceremonies, is deemed so uuclean that | 
otber Brahmans will not touch him. Gunga-putra 
or Ghat Brabman is @ byword; and the Panda 
or temple priests, the Barna Brabmans who con- 
duet the worship of the lower casts, the Gyawal 
and Prayagwel who rule over the ceremonies 
connecter with pilgrimages to Gya and Allahabad, 
the Ojhas exercising the vocation of wi 
the Dayabagya, the Gnnak, and the Jaudi Braly- 
mans who cast horoscopes end predict events, 
are all looked upon by other Beahmans as lower 
classes. Menu writes in high-fiown terms (Luatit. 
chaps, fi, ii vil. vill $x.) of the sacred character 
of abe Brakman Iearned in the Vedas, but com- 
menta with an equal severity on the unlearned of 
ia clase. 


There are ten great divisions of Brabrasns, viz. 
fiye Gaur, the Kanya-Kubhya, Saraawat, Gaur, 
Maithala, ‘and Utkala; and fivo Dravidian, viz 
Dravida, Telinge, Karnata, Mabarashtra,’ and 
Gurjara, These have macy subdivisions,” The 
Gaur tribe, for instance, lies 56 branches; the 
Kanonjia are divided into Sarwaria, Sanaudha, 
Jijhotio, and Bhanhar, and these again have aub- 

vision: ho subdivisions’ names are 
jaken from the district to which they origin- 
ally belongod, otbers sre named from ther sets 
or literary Se yong ‘The Chaturji of Bengal 
fate 60 named from their acquaintance with 
four Vedas, Chat *he Chuckerbut 
Bongal aro the Obakravarti, meanin 
or ruler, Smartta is the name of & 
of Brabmavs founded by Sankarachasya, whose 

ositions of the principle of unity, according to 
the Vedanta doctrine, they profeasodly follow. 
Biva is held by them in especial honoar. 

‘Brahmans arc also recognised as of three classes, 
viz, Loukik or secular; Vaidik or theologian ; 
and Bhikak, whose sole means of support is the 
lms obtained by begging. 

The Brahman as a distinct class seems to be 
first montioned in the Atharva Veda, ‘tho oldest 
of the Vedas. They were known before 

it war betweon the Kaurava and Pandava, 

wore aeomingly in bumble positions. Arjuna 

disguised himeelf na 8 Brahman when he com- 

dat the Swayamovara of Draupadi, and won 

er, as he bit the golden fish with his arrow after 

all the rajas had failed. Draupadi became the 
‘wife of the five Pandu brothers. 

‘The great bulk of the Brahmans of india are 
sdmissibly of Aryan origin,—tell, robust men, 
and light yellow in colour.’ In the Tamil and 
Telugu countries of Southern India, the recognized 
Brahmans are all undoubtedly of the same stock. 
Some of them can converse in Sanakrit, although 
they une the vernacular language of the district 
in which they reside, and are styled Dravida, 


‘of 
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Kerala, and Karnatica, otc., with reforence to the 
language of their district. Brahmanical tribes are 
ag mmch separated as are other castes. Some of 
them may eat together, but they do not intermarry ; 
and the first approach at union is seemingly to be 
with the Konkan, Mabratta, and Gujerat Brah- 
mane, amongst whom the influence of European 
knowledge bas bad more effect than upon any of 
alithe races in India. Good seed has fallon 


| there on a good soil; and from a body of mendi- 


canta, these have become active, powerful, and 
useful men. 
e There eg tepermeard aoe ae “tn ee of the 
‘anjab, in the extreme N.W. of India, oceupyi 
bole Ble wallay of Kashmir aod tho lille immer 
diately to the west and south of it. Kashmir 
itself is a Brahman country,—all its people, 
though Jong since converted to Mahoinedan- 
ism, having been of the Brahmanical race. The 
educated class there, who maintained their own 
tenets and are still very numerous, are known 08 
pandite, and form quite an aristocracy. They aro 
all educated, are exceedingly clever, and are an 
excessive and somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, 
which has ruled Kashmir under every successive 
government, and has sent ont. colonies to scek 
their livelihood in Northern India, The features 
of tho Kashmir Brahmans proclaim them to be 
ane of the highest and purest races io the world 
They are of quite high Aryan typo, very fair, 
handsome, with chiselled features, In many tho 
nose is high and slightly aquiline, but not Jewish ; 
but in others the nose is straight. Their brow is 
a little more and their noso more arched 
than in the Greek statues. Tho ordinary Kah 
miri bas a strong athletic figure, but nono of 
thom are martial; and the Brahmana in these 
respects correspond,—they rule by the brain and 
pon, They have a greater refinement and regu 
or ype, wid: however ln manly ooking 
rou; ty }, with, however, a leas ro] 
physique, 8 colour lees ruddy, and more ind 
to a somewhat sallow fairness, The Kashmir 
Brahmans eat meat, and aro excluded by the In- 
dian Brabmans alike from the five Gaur and from 
the five Dravid, and form a separate Brahmani 
cal class, being more seotlar than the pricatly Brah- 
mans of Hindustan and the Dekhan, than whom 
they are altogether loover in their observances. 
nniri pandita are known all over N. India as 
avery clever and energetic race of office-nockers ; as 
a body, thoy excel in acuteness the same number 
of any other race with whom they come in contact, 
Almost all the secular pandite use the Persian 
character freely. are perfootly versatile, 





the and, serving abroad, will mount ® hora, gird on 


2 sword, and assume at a push asemi-military air. 
The lower classes of Kashmir have long since 
been converted to Mahomedaniam, but they neem 
to be ethnologically identical with the Bralimans ; 
and tradition that they are of the same 
race.—Campbell. The Brahmans of Kashuir are 
regarded by those of Bengal, as of an inferior 
order, and the agricaltural Brahmans on the 
i banks are similarly regarded. Brah. 
mang are numerous in Kamaon and Garhwal, 
‘where education is more advanced and the Nagri 
character used. Peoplo of Brahmanical origin, 
ng to the Panjabi, but in language, 

ite, manners, and dross quite different from, 
Keahusiri, dwell in the hills botwoon Kashmir and 
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hills are even handaomer than the ir, the 
people in general of these hills being tho hand- 
somest of the human race. Bamba dwell in the 


hill frontier beyond the Jhelum. They are of 
Brabmanical origin, but pow profess Mahome- 
daniam. On the eastern sido of the Jhelum the 
hills are shared with other races by 4 numerous 
tribe of Sikhs, converts from Brabmanism. Their 
Brahman ancestors became converts to the Sikh 
religion before it became a political power, and 
entirely threw off their Hinduism. They are very 
msefal soldiers end servants. There are some 
Brahmans at the foot of the N.W. Himalaya 
‘They are not found beyond the Indus, but are 
pretty, mummeronn in part ‘of the Rawal Pindi 

istrict. South of the Salt Range, in the plains, 
the Rajput and Jat occupy the country. But 
thera are villages of agricaltural Brahmans in 
the fertile plains under the hills in tho districts 
of Sealkote, Goordaspur, and in the valleys of 
the broken’ country between Hushearpur and 
Kangra, and in parts of tho Umbella district 
and the adjoining Sinla hills, They are not 
numerous near the soures of the Saraswati; but 
lower down ite course, in the somewhat desolate 
countries of Marwar ‘and Jeysulmir, where the 
Tands are moist, the Brahmang are still numerous, 
und are good cultivators, and claim to have occa~ 
pid the country before the Jats and Rajputs 

e dominant. 

Tn Central India, the town of Palli seems to bo 
a Brahmanical centre. The Marwari or wat 
Brahmans form a considerable portion of the moat 
industrious of the cultivators in Malwa, Tl 
Saraswati Brahmans seem to have kept much to 
the teneta of their forefathers. They are called 
in the south, Kashastale Brahmans, 
of the Brabmanical race are tho people of the 
‘upper hills in the western Himalayas, who date 
from a time anterior to Hinduism. The Kashmiri 
were a civilised and literary Brahmanical people, 
not yet fully Hinda. The Saraswati Brah- 
‘tana were the earliest, most simple, and pure 
Hindus of Vedic faith ; and those of the Ganges 
and tho rest of India’ are in various phases of 
modern Hinduism, There are ten classes of 
Saraswati Brahmans, who are supposed to como 
from the N.W. of India, 

Tn the Panjab, Sind, and countries about the 
Saraswati, having been superseded by other races, 
there are few Brabmans, except in the eastern 
part of those tracta, where they are industrious 
cultivators, and claim to be the ancient occupants 
of the country. 

Hindustan—The main country of the Brahmans 
is that of Hindustan lying between the 
‘Vindhya on the one side, and the Himalaya on 
the north, from the longitude of Kanouj and 
Lucknow to near the frontiers of Bengal, with a 

it of more especially 
tabent af the entre of this tract. Brea 
on 


not they ae ed the bight 
a "BRS prion Sat pandits have novel adopted 
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ig character. They are not very 
clever, have little social position, but serve humbly 
as soldiers and servanta sbout courts and jails. 

From the Gulcheter down to Dehli, and in the 
country about Dehli, there are Br illages, 
quite ‘industrious and intelligent, the women 
porto gavel aa the men jjbit Bdamane do not 

form a large proportion of the agricultural popu- 
lation, They were kind to and proteoted fagtevos 
daring the routiny. Some of tho less pure agri- 
cultural Brabmans of theso parts are called Tuga 
or Gaur Taga. All the Debli country is occupied 
by GaurBrahmsns. South of Debli, in the Jaipur 
country, Brahmans are numerous; and in the 
Saharunpur districts there are ® good many 
Brahmans following secular pursuits, besides the 
priests of Hurdwar. 

About Benares and the grester part of Bobar 
are a numerons class of Brahmans called Bahman 
or Bhaban, or, according to Sir H. Elliot, Bhoon- 
har, to which the raja of Benares and all the great 
landholders of Behar belong. 

‘Brahmans are many in the Banda distriot, and 
numerous in Baghelound or Rewah, and there 
they condescend to very menial vocations, and 
groomed most of the horses on tho Jubbulpur 
road. In the proper Brabman country, some of 
them affect the Rajput prejudice ageinst actually 
holding the plough, though ing every 
other agricultural labour and take the oames of 
Dobi, Tewari, and Chaubi, ic, men with a know- 
Sedge of two, three, and four Vedas, and are con- 
sidered to be of very high caste. Between the 
Ganges snd the Gogra, as we recede from the 
Ganges, the population becomes more Rajput than 
Brahman, but there are many Brahmans about 
Ajodiah, ‘the old Oudh. Beyond the Gogra is 
a numerous Brahman population, humble, not 
soldiers, Thence to the north of the Gogra and 
Ganges, all the way to Tirhut, thero ore many 
Brahioane, South of the Gogra, nnd thence noross 
the Ganges into the Arrah district (Bojpur), runs 
the Rajput dominions. 

‘The Tuga Gaur Brahmans seem to be identical 
with the Bhuinhar, and the Bengali Tagores 
(properly Thakur) may be an offshoot from them. 
Like the Bhuinhar, the regular Brahmans repu- 
fate all connection with them ; and Mr, Beames 
even says there seema no reason for aupposing 
them to be anything but low Aryans, 

Bengal,—The Brahmans of Bengal are numerous. 
‘They claim for themselves a northern origin, but 

differ much from the Hindastan Brabmans 
in , dress, and habit. ‘They are fairer 
and larger than the mass of the Bengali popula- 
on, on some are Sine-looking menin mca ad 
feature. They aro largely eruployed ‘as clerke 
‘and accountants, in professions, merchants 
and bankers, sharing the scriptory work with 
Kayasthe ‘They are acute and intellectually 
capable, but not energetic. In Bengal about nine 
per cent, of the Hindu prisoners in jails are Brab- 
mans. They will not at ther hand the plough, 
are aristooratic, but altogether unwarlike and effe- 
inate, and in mercantile business are not equal 
to the Marwari. They are not numerous in 
Eestern Bengal. There are many in Orissa and 
fp the Urys portion, of ‘the Ganjam disinict 
Many of the Urya Brahmans are 
tradexs, 





itivators and 
‘and are stated to be also and 
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In Gujerat, the Brahmans are numerous, and 
are employed in public offices and in trade. 
froma Damaun to Gem a from Bombay to Negyt 
from Damaun ant jombay to 
ned tho Wain Gange, that is, all through the 
Mahratta country. They principally trace their 
got or clan from Kasyapa, the first Rishi. There 


are two intermixing here,—the Kon- 
kani Brabman and the Mahratta Brahman. 
Mahratta Brabmans ore a highly intellectual race, 


and have been distinguished 98 accountants and 
clerks, Some of thent, aa Peshwas, put aside the 
descondante of Sivaji,ruled over the greater part of 
India, and took the command of Mahratta armies. 
‘The Makratta or Deshasth Brahmans are dark, 
swarthy men, much shorter than the Konkani 
Brahman, often equat, with large, coarse features, 
large lips, and becoming in advancing life un- 
wieldy. Tho men are not good-looking, and the 
women are decidedly plain, The men are largely 
engaged in pablio offices as accountanta and clerks. 
‘They aro stolid men, inactive, and of seden 
hablte, with Wterary tang, and may be justly 
oir 
Prtthe Rontaut or Koukaniathe Brabmans belong 
to that small strip of Jand lying between the 
Syhadri mountains and the Indian Oceon. ‘They 
ae, all fair man, not largo, bub with lithe and 
te ed loking: th in this respect 
ey are -looking, though in’ this 

inferior to the ‘Afghan and Rajput racea; and 
their women aro fair and have pleasing counten- 
ances, with good figures, but even by thelr own 
relations are not considered to be equal to other 
of the women of India, amongst whom the fair 
Jeweases of Western India may be quoted. The 
race were agricultural until the British became 
supreme, ‘Tho men are ready to move abroad in 
search of employment, and are met with amongst 
the Mabratta nation, throughout Berar, and are 
largely employed in. ‘the various public offices as 
aocouatants, clerks, in the educational department, 
and in mercantile houses. ‘They are not military 
nor agricultural, nor do they engage in trade, 
The Konkan Brabman has « pleasant. expression, 
is easily moved to laughter, much enjoys a joke, 
aud is of an active tarn of mind. They are easily 
distinguishable by the peculiarly large turbans 
which they wear. 

Konkani and Mabratts Brahmans eat together, 
but do not intermarry. ‘They do not marry in 
their own tribe or got; but the Mebratta Brahman 
will marry his mother's sister’s daughter, and the 
Konkani Brabman will not marry «relative unless 
very remotely related. 

“The Mabratta or Deshasth Brahman is areserved 
san, lttlo inclined to eek friendship, aud rarely 
seen to langh. They atone time filled almost every 
office under the Pechwa and under the British, and 
even in-Madras till the middle of the 19th century 
tho revenue accounts were kept in Mahrati by 
‘these Brahmans; and in their own country they 
‘were zamindars, deshmookha, and deshpandi, and 
almost all the village accountants were Deshasth 
Brahmans. Both these castes have £0 
for employment with the writers known as 
thu (Prababn), of whioh there aro two classes, 
“anaes Miyeore "Ar (Se George). Camplel 

“anare, —Mr. 
mentions (pp. 74,180) thatin the N. Canara distri 
in the high hilly country above and about the ghate, 











ly of Aryan descent. portly 
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and on the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a 
large poptlation of Brabtaans, Sndastrious and 
thriving cultivators and Iandownera, Most of 
these are called Haiga Brahmans, and the culture 
of the betel-nut is their especial pureuit. ‘They are 
very fair, with large eyos and aquiline noses. In 
the Nagar district of Hyeore they ae very nome- 
rows, not very literary’ or hi incated, but 
Sevcted to agriculture. a 

In South Canara and the Tuluva country are 
many Brahmans, who do much caltivation; and 
all down the west cosst to the extreme south of 
India, the couutey is eaid to have been extensively 
colonized by Brabmans led from Calpes by Para- 


sarama. 

‘They have been, from political and hostile cir- 
cumstances, much removed from Malabar, but 
they are very numerous in Travancore’ and 
Cochin; and “in the Palghat valley they are 
numerous, and are industrious and good cultivators, 

Travancore,—On the south-west coast the chief 
class of Brabmang are the Nemburi, who havo 
sotue very peculiar customs, but they principally 
engage in priestly offices. "The Nembari Brab- 
mans resemble the Nair and the Hindu population 
of the S.1V. coast, but aro fair. 

Brahmans are scattered through Telingana and 
through the “Tamil country, ail tall, fair, and 
men; are aristocratic, do not engage in 
‘any menial avocation, but restrict themaclves to 

jeatly offices, to cletking in Government eatab- 
jighmenta; but in these the Sadra Naidu or Naik 
of Telingana, and the Mudali and Pillay Sudra of 
‘Tamil distriote, and Vaiaya Ohottyar, East Indians 
and Portuguese, descendanta of Europeans, lar 
compete with them. —2fr. (Sir George) Camp 
Phin the festival of Bhanbij, on the 24 day of 
the month Kartik, the wives of all Brahmans, 
whether of the Saiva or Vaishnava sects, worship 
their husbands, standing before them, sscrificing 
with the lamp and ghi, and pouring rice over 
their heads. 

Tn Canatese-speaking countries the Brahmans 
aro largely employed ns accountants and office 
clerks. They ard much distiked by the Vi 
Saiva lingaets. A village of lingaeta near Kal- 
adgi abstained from digging a well in their village, 
to avoid attracting Brahmave amongst them. 

Among the population of Southern India, out 
of a total population of about 32 millions, over one 
million to the Brahman caste,—b47,027 
males and 648,418 females, In 1871, of the 
547,027 male Brahmans in tho Madrag Preei- 
dency, $32,934 were occupied as followa :— 
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Over 24 per cent. are agricultarists, and over 

11 per cant. are clawed as deriving income from 
roperty. In the southern diatricte, eepecially, a 

Dirge proportion of the Brabmane are i 
In Tinnevally over 40 per cent. of them come 
underthishead. Bats rale these Brahmans do 
not work with their own hands in agricultural 

rsuits, and employ labourers to till the ground. 
i the northern districta and Tanjore the Brahman 
Jandownera figure chiefly sa owners of land, and 
as deriving their income from property. 

Avocations and Customs. —Among the earliest 
fanctions of the Indian priestly tribe was that of 
Parohita, or house-pricst attached to a princely 
houschold. But their character and avocations 
have altered with changing circumstances. The 
descriptions in the Vedas abow us @ primitive race 
of abepherds and husbandmen praying to the gods 
for the safety of their flocks and crops, but as 
the Arians came into India they seem ‘to have 
risen above manual labour; and Menu (iti, 165, 
iv. 6) even denounces agriculture as absolutely de~ 
graiing. ‘There are, however, in Orisa numerous 

rahmnans who caltivate vegetables, but they are 
stigmatized as yam-growers, also lokik or worldly 
Brahmans ; also brickmakers and bricklayers. In 
‘the Himalaya, in Chamba and near Dalhousie, they 
are shepherds, In Kangra, the Donb, and Benares, 
Brabmana guide the plough. In Central India 
there are peasant Brahmans; Southern 
India Brahmans are to be scen as betel -leat 
growers and Gshermen: while throughout the 

fail and Telugu countries they are to be found 
aa blackstiths and goldsmiths, who wear the 
sacted thread, and refuse precedence ta the recog 
nised Brahmans; and in Ceylon the descendants 
of an imported race, the Goi Bamano, are culti- 
-vators. 

‘Almost every Indian provinee contains two or 
more distinct clases of Brahmans, descendants of 
different immigration, The Chamba Brahman 
shepherds are a fierce, stalwart race, very fair, 
and their women singularly handsome. In the 
‘Simla hills the Brahman population consists in- 
Gisoriminately of shepherds, busbandmen, day- 
labourers, cooks, and menials. In the inner bills 
they marry the widows of their elder brothers, 
like the lower castes of Orissa, and sell their 
daughters into a slavery faintly disguised by the 
name of concubinage. The Patiala Brabroans 
























engage as day-labourers and are palanquin-bearers. bay 


Bishnuvi cultivators and 
jn Dhat; some in Chore an 
nas, and Mitt 

In Benares and the districts along the Ganges to 
the southward, a large pensant population claim 
the title of Brahman; and their claim was recog- 
nigod by the native governments exempting them 
from capital panishment. ‘The Buinhar or Bab- 


ragiers ate numerous 
in Oomerkote, Dhar- 


han of Behar, a peasunt Brahinan, number three- 
fourths of the whole Brahman population of the 
Bhagulpur district. They resemble the ordinary 
husbandmen. 


‘There have been at times large manufactures of 
Brahmans by rujers. Some princes hare imported 
Brahmans from distant localities, and other 

noes bave raised lower castes to the dignity of 

aman. Jeypore baa a class of plough 
as Togarda whom a tradition 
that a warlike princa required a vast concourse of 
Jwiosta Lo give digalty tolhis asezifice, and agoond- 
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igly oreated five tribes of Brahmans oat of the 
surrounding populations. They migrated into 
Oudh, where also is one of the Brabmenical 
families, who derive their origia from a prince 
whose self-importance would not allow him to 
offer sacrifice until he had 125,000 priests in 
attendance, and who sccordingly invested the 
common people of the country with the sacred 
thread. In Bebar the mass of the peasant Brah- 
mans attribute their origin to a manufacture of @ 
hundred thousand priests in prehistoric times, In 
Malabar, Parasurama made the whole fisherman, 

tion into Brabmans. They claim a very 
exalted rank. The Konkani Brahmans also aro 
descendants of a fisher race; and to the present 
day the casting of a net and the catching of 

form part of their wedding ceremonial, 

Adisur, the founder of the Sen dynasty, brought 
from Kanouj five Sagnie Brahmans of the tribes 
or gotra, Sanhila, Kashyap, Vataa, Saverna, and 
Bharudwaja. Several’ Sudra families, Ghose, 
Bhose, Dutt, Guha, Mittra, ete, accompanied 
them, and thesetake theposition of Kulin Kayasths, 
In the reign of Bullal Sen, about 284 yeara before 
the Mabomedan invasion, all these Kulin Brah- 
mans.and Kulin Sudras had greatly increased, and, 
though degenerated in learning, they arrogated ta 
themselves « position above all the Sapta-sala or 
aboriginal Brabmans; and Bulle] Sen ennobled 
those Brahmans by giving to them the title of 
Kulin, The Kalin Brabman subsequently con- 
sented to marry the daughters of the abariginal 
Brahman, who eagerly seek alliances with the 
Kulin; and the Kalin have taken advantage of 
this, and have established a scale of fees for eon- 

to accept a danghter of au inforior, 
‘They marry gold. Of the Kayasths who came from 
Kanouj, Bose, Ghose, and Mittra were ennobled 
by Bullat Singh into Kulin Kayastba, and are still 
in Bengal. The Dass, Day, Dutt, Guha, Kar, 
Paulit, Sen, and Sing bold a seeond rank. 

Kulix Brahman women are married with diffi- 
culty, and generally to aged men. In 1868 there 
were 11 Kulin men in Hoogly and 1 in Bardwan, 
each of whom bad contracted 50 to 8) marriages: 
24 in Hoogly and 12 in Bardwan, who had con- 
tracted from 20 to bO marriages ; and 48 in Hoogly 
nod 20 in Bardwan, who hed contracted betweou 
10 and 20 marris Keliviam is thus a great 
polygamie institution, and a few Kulin women 
‘become prostitutes. In 1867 the abolition of 
this polygamy was coutemplated, and will doubt- 
Yeas soon be carried out (Cal. Rer. May 1868). 

Agnikotra Brakmans are the remuant of the 
worshippers of Agni, who still preserve the family 
fire, but in other respects conform to some mode of 

lar Hindu devotion. According to prescribed 

where a perpetual flame is maintained, it is 
used to light the fire round which the bride and 
bridegroom step at the marriage ceremony, ani 
the funeral pile of eithe bat the household fire 
is preserved only by this particular sect, the 
Agnibotra, and the great body of the people have 
nothing of the kind. In this case they distinguish 
between the sources whence they obtain the kind- 
ling flame according to the purposes of its appli- 
cation, and the fire of the marriage rite ia taken 
from the hearth of a respectable person, or from 
‘8 fire lighted on some auspicious occasion ; whilst 
for the funeral pile any unpolluted fire may be 
used. It is only necessary to avoid taking it from 
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another pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of 
a man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a 
woman who has lately borne a child, or of any 
peraon who is unclean. 

‘The Agnicula was a supposed Scythic race, whom 
the Brabmans, in order to oppose the Buddhists, 
formed into a religious confederacy. 

‘Aradhya Brahinans profess the Jangam creed, 
but adhere to their caste views. They are chiefly 
in the Caparese country. In other sects of Hindus, 
the Brahmsn uniforinly take precedence of other 
castea; but among the Jangam or Vira-Saiva he is 
degraded beneath all others. Hence there is a per- 
petal feud between the Aradhya Brahman and the 

fangams, who (unless at funerals, where all are 
bound to assiat) treat these Brahmans with con- 
tempt (Brown on the Creed and Customs and 
Literature of the Jangams, p. 8). 

Tue emigration of the Brahmans to peninsular 
India appears to have been subsequent to the first 
great change in their religious system. The reli- 
wiou they introduced waa probably « rudimental 
form of Saivaism, with a tendeney to the mys- 
tical and mythological system of the Purauna. 
‘There ia not the least reason to suppose that the 
Vedie or elementary system was ever known in 
the Tamil country, either as an indigenous religion 
or as introduced by the Brahmans. 

The Beabmans deeply impressed Alexander by 
their learning and austerities, One of them, 
Kalanos by name, was tempted, notwithstanding 
the reproaches of his brethren, to enter the service 
of the conqueror, But, falling sick in Persia, 
Kalanos determined to put so ead to his life. 
Alexander, on hearing of his philosopher's resolve, 
vainly tried to dissuade him; then loaded him 
with jewels, and directed that he should be 
attended with all honours to the last acene, Dis- 
tributing the costly gifts of his master as he 
misaneel; wearing a garland of flowers, and sing- 
ing hymas, the Braman mounted a funeral pyre, 
and perished in the flames. 

‘The Brahmans of the present day are a race of 
the highest culture, the result of 8000 years of 
hereditary education and self-restraint, and they 
have evolved 8 type of mankind quite distinct 
from the surrounding population. Even the 
passing traveller in India marks them out alike 

rom the bronze-cheeked, large-limbed, leisare- 

loving Rajput or warrior caste of Aryan deacent, 
and from the dark-skinned, flat-nosed, thick~ 
lipped, low castes of non-Aryan origin, with their 
short bodies and bullet heads, The bulk of the 
Brahmans stand apart from both, tall and slim, 
with finely-modelled lips and nose, fair complexion, 
high forehead, and. slightly cocoanut - shaped 
ekult,—the man of self-centred refinement. He is 
an example of a class becoming the ruling power 
in @ country, not by force of arms, but Py the 
‘vigour of hereditary culture and temperance. Ona 
racehas awept acroas India after another; dynasties 
have rinen and fallen ; religions have spread them- 
selves over the land, and disappeared. But since 
ae a Sre Se. Brahman haa calmly 
ruled, swaying the minds and receiving the 
homage of the people, and aoce: Doig, 
fie type of se mankind 














Cp. Gaz. v0. $0). 

Brokmanism ia the ordinary designation of the 
Hindu religion at present prevailing. It is 
accommodating to snything that pariakes of 
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idol-worship; similarly aa 8 Roman would wor- 
ship Isig and Osiris, co a Hindu wakes offerings 
to apotheosized Mahomedans, such aa Shaikh 
Sadu, Ghazi Mian, and Shaikh Madar in Northern 
India ; and throughout all India there are mul- 
titudes of figures of local divinities who have 
been admitted into the Hina Pantheon as avatars 
of Vishnu or Siva, the chief gods of the modern 
Hindus. The Vaishnava doctriue raises Vishnu 
to the highest place, and adores his different 
avatars, together with a multitude of other deities, 
powers of nature, and mythical peraons. The 
Saiva doctrine places Biva highest in the rank of 
the gods. The professors of thia doctrine number 
many millions more than the professors of Vishau- 
ism. Although Siva is the god of destruction, he 
slso the god of reproduction, considered with 
respect to the idea, which ever pervades the 
doctrine of Brabros, namely, that death is but the 
recommencement of a new life, Vedautiem, so 
named after the Vedanta of Vyasa, has few 
adherents, consisting of some philosophical Brah. 
mans. Of the thousands of temples in Ind 
consecrated to various deities, only one, it is said, 
is consecrated to this doctrine, in which Brahma 
is worshipped alone, 

Various ceremonies are attendant upon Hindu 
boys between infancy and the age of eight years. 
After that age, and before a Brahman lad is 
fifteen, it is iinperative upon him to receive the 

ite, ‘yadoupavita, zonar, janavi, or jhandiam, 
The tadred thread,’ which ‘the Brabmans in theif 
wecret ceremonies call Yaduupavita, In the in- 
vestiture, the priest offera a burnt » aud 
worships the salagrama, repeating @ number of 

















prayers. The boy's white garments are then taken 
off, and he is dressed in yellow or red, and a cloth 
in brought over his head, that no Sudra may see 


his facos-after which be takes in bis right hand a 
branch of the vilva, Aigle marmelos, and a piece 
of cloth in the form of a pocket, and places the 
branch on his shoulder, with shoes on fect and 
umbrella in hand. A poita of three threads, made 
of the filzres of the suru, to which a piece of deer's 
skin is fastened, is suspended from the boy's left 
shoulder, falling under his right arm, during the 
reading of the incantations or invocations. The 
father of the boy then repeats certain formulas, 
and in a low voice pronounces three times, the 
Gaitri, O'm! Bhurbhuvi ssuvahi, O'm! Tatea vit’hra 
varemnyim, B’hargo devay4 dhimahi dbiyo yonaha 
Bracho dayath. " Q'm! earthy air, and heaven, 





1 *Let us meditate on the adorable light of 
the divine Sun (Savitri), may it guide our intel- 
leots.’ After this prayer the suru poita ia taken off, 
and the real poita, of aacred thread, put on. Tho 
receiving of the poita is considered ‘as the aeoond 

indu, who is from that time denomi- 


birth of a 





The sacred thread must be made by a religious 
Brahman, It consists of three atrin, each 
ninety-six hat’h (forty-eight yards), which re 
twisted together; it is then folded into three, and 
again twisted ; these second time folded into the 
same number, and tied at each end in knota, It 
is worn over the left shoulder (next the skin, ex- 
tending half-way down the right thigh) by the 
Brahman, Kshatriys, and Vaisya castes, Tho first 
‘are usually invested ‘with it af eight years of age, 
the second st eleven, and the Vaisya at twelve. 
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‘The period may, from cepecia causes, be deferred ; 
but it is indispensable that it should be received, 
or the parties resisting it become outeastes. An 
individual is not folly a member of this class unti! 
he have assumed thisemblem. Itis like the Roman 
Jad’a assursption of the toga virilis. 
A Kulin Brahman can marry as many wives as 
he likes; but there are certain Brahman in Ben; 
who find the greatest diffienity in getting married 
to even one wife, These are the Bangshaja Brah- 
tosus of the Shrotriya clase. White a Kulin 
Brahman gets for every wife that he marrics a 
handsome bribe, a Bangshaja Shrotriya Brahman 
has to pay down a large sum of money to the 
father of the girl whose hand he seeks to obtain. 
‘The consequence is that, owing to their poverty, 
‘numbers of Bangsbaja Shrotriya Brahmans never 
gut married at all. To remedy this evil, in 
Sastern Bengal, when in any village the number 
ot unmarried Shrotriya becomes inconveniently 
large, one of the ghatak of the place—thone under- 
servants of Bidhata who take a promiaent part in 
all marriages—goes to Shribatta in Syihet. There, 
with the assistance of his agents in the district, 
‘and by means whether fair or fou, he procures a 
number of girla, to whom be holds out the pro- 
spect ot «amt settlement in life. The girls 
may not all be Brahman girls, come of them may 
be of the Chandal caste, and others may be young 
widows ; but whatever may be their caste, cha- 
raster, and antecedents, they are huddled together 
‘in a boat, often fifteen or sixteen in number, 
and taken to the ghat of the Shrotriya village. 
The faces of the old Shrotriya bachelors become 
lighted up with joy, when tiey hea of the arrival 
of the bymeneel boat. Tho sensation which these 
ight favoured boats create in Eastern Bengal, 
in infinitely greater than that produced in Calcutta 
by the arange-boats of Sylhet, or the mango boats 
of Mada. The Bangebaja bachelors besiege the 
‘boat in nambers, 





Each one selects a girl accord 
ing to his taste, a bargain is struck with the 
ghatak, and the celebration of the rites of 
marriage, according to the forms preseribed in the 
Shastras, soon follows, The plain-looking girl, 
for whom no Shrotriya may have a fancy, is 
eroployed as a maid-rervant either of the ghatak 
himself, or of any other who may stand in need of 
her services. 

The influence on India of the Beshman races 
hhaa beon great, They developed a noble language 
and literature, Thay were the priests and the 
philosophers of their race ; also the langivers, 
administrators, men of science, and poets. They 
have brought the mass of the backward racea into 
the social and religious organization of Hinduism, 
They wrote the Vedas, Brahmanas, Sutras, sod 
Upanishads, meaning the acience of God and his 
identity with the soul; the Aranyakas, or tracts 
for tha forest reclusa; and the more recent 
Parauas, or traditions. The six Darsaos, or 
schools of philosophy—Sankhys, Yoga, (8, 4) 
‘Yedanta,(5) Nyaya, and (6) Vaiseshika—originated 
from them. ‘Thay treated philosophy an a branch 
of religion. They had also’ circle of the sciences, 
iS founder of Hansen grammar’ Under cverg 

founder of sit grammar, 
dynasty and government in India, Brahmans 
havo held the highest executive offices alike in 
‘the civil executive and in the political administra- 
tion of the country, for, until the middle of the 














courted, But although Mena has imposed obtig: 
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nineteenth century, all learning and sciance 
centred in them, ‘The introduction into India, 
by the British, of the westera forms of education, 
and the sysiem of grants-in-aid to schools, 
howover, have permitted. particularly in the south 
of India, all the Sudra aud Vaisya races to com- 
pete with the Brahmans, who are being largely 
displaced from their former exclusive position, 
thongh they are still a great power in the state. 
‘There is no being more aristocratic in his ideas 
than the secular Brahman or priest, who deems 
the bare namo a passport to respect. The Kalin 
Brahman of Bengal piques himself upon his tithe 
of nobility, granted by the Inst Hindn king of 
Kanouj (whence they ‘migrated to Bengal), and 
in virtue of which bis alliance in matrimony is 








tions towarda the Brahman little short of adora- 
tion, these are limited by him to the Jearned in the 
Vedss: he classes an unfearned Brahman with ap 
elephant made of wood, or au antelope of leather, 
—uullities save in name. 

Owing to the segregation which all the Hindu 
races practise, Brahmans have never formed a 
compact body, avd their influence and power havo 
been local, Learned Brabmans are much respected. 
At festivals, weddiugs, and feasts for the dead, 
they are invited to the houses of the wealthy, 
are feasted, treated with honour, and on their 
departure reevive gifts of value, deeases, gold and 
silver vessels, ornaments of numerous kinda, food, 
and also money. A inan of learning often takes one 
‘or more of his scholars to such assemblies, both to 
enbance his own reputation and to accustom them 
to respectable society; anl the students also 
obtain « share of tho presents. From gifts of this 
kind the larger number both of teachers and 
students in the Hindu schvola of learning are 
supported, their food procured, and their house 
accommodation provided, Tolas, or native col- 
leges of this kind, are scattered all over the 
pore of Bengal, aud ove or more may be 
found in all the great villages. The Zillah of 
Bardwan, for example, though not particularly 
celebrated for learning, contained, a few years 
ago, 190 Savskrit scliools and 1350 students, 
Some places are more celebrated as weats of learn- 
ing than others. In North India, for instance, 
Nuddea, Santipur, Tirhat, and above ail Benares, 
contain a large number of colleges, In South India 
they are chiefly found in the provinces of Tanjore 
and Madura. These schools are divided into 
three clasees,—those wherein general literature is, 
studied, the sehoola of law, and those of philo- 
aophy. ' In the first the subject-matter of atudy 
erabraces grainmar, lexicology, poetical works, and 
rhetoric. According to Bunsen, Brahmans have 
systematically adulterated and adjusted the early 
bistory of India (iii. 513), Brahmans were ac- 
quainied with the Talmud; and Sir W. Jones 

t that Genosi 1, 23 ia referred toin the 
form of Siraand Parvati, known as Art’hanesvari, 
of which the right hand half is Siva and ou the left 
hhand Parvati—Brown on the Jangams; Bunsen's 
Egypt, Gi. 513; Chow-Chow, p. 445 Mullen's Hindw 
Philosophy, pp- 10,11; Coleman's Mythology, p. 
154; Calcutta Review, May 1868; Tod's Rajas- 
than, i, p. 512; Taylor, Mackenzie MSS. Bhaga- 
vad-Gita; Sir George Campbells Ethnology ; Bow~ 
ring’s Ethnology in B. As. Soc. Jo. ; Darwinism in 
Morais, p. 279; Hunter's Orissa; Imp, Gaz.; Moor's 
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Pantheon; Weber's Indian Literature; Wilson's 
Glossary. 

BRAHMANA, Sanskrit prose works, of later 
date than the Vedas; the ollest is the Aitareya, 
which has much histories] information. The 
soveral Brahmann are chiefly liturgical, ritualistic, 
and legendary, and, in the various Upaniahad, 

ing into the rationalizid state, and beeom- 
ing metaphysical and mystical. Their professed 
objects are to teach the sacrifice; they appeal 
continually to earlier authorities, and evolve ‘their 
dogmas under the guise of free Miminsd or disous- 
sion, ‘They are the work of several individuals, 
and Professor Muller limita their age to the 
two centuries from Bc, 800 to 600, if not 
rior thereto. Each of the Sanhitas or col- 
fection of hymna has ita Brabmaua, and these 
generally maintain the essential character of the 
‘Veda to which they belong. The Rig-Veda has 
the Aitareya Brahmana, also the K i 
Sankhayana; the Ys 
Ganhita, has the Taittiriya 
‘Vajasaneyi Sanbita haa the Satapatha Brahmans. 
The Sama Veda hes eight Brahmanas, and the 
Atharva ona.— Weber ; Muller ; Dowson. 

BRAHMANABAD, a ruined city in the Hyder- 
abad district in Sind, supposed to have been 
destroyed by on earthquake ; and recent exceva- 
tions show whole houscholds overwhelmed to- 

ther, men and women at their work, and cattle 
in their stalls. Sculptures, engraved gems, carved 
ivory, earthenware and coloured glass, have been 
found. Tradition says it was destroyed in the 
tevonth ocn 6 gods, ia punishment for 
ing Doloras’ iniquities —Znp. Gaz. 

HMANA WANSE, a race in Ceylon who 
fake » high place amonget tho Hindu raced of the 
sland, 

BRATMANOA, in Hinduism, the mundane ogg 
created by Brahma ; also the visible sky, which 
suppoued to be the thell of this egg. 

IRAHMANI, a name of Saraswati sa goddess 
of learning ; also any Brabman woman. 

BRAHMANICAL CAVES. Seo Architecture. 

BRAHMANICIDE, the ain of kiling aBrabman. 

BRAHMANISM. Early writers on the religions 
of India, who drew their information exclusively 
from Sanskrit and Brahmanical sources, amongst 
whom was Klaproth, inclined to favour’ the pre- 
tensions of Brahmanism as more ancient than 
Bnddhiem ; but in later times the tranclations of 
the Pali records and other sacred volumes of 
Buddhisra in Western India, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Nepal, have inclined the preponderance of 
opinion in favour of at least a contemy 
development. A summary of the argumenta in 
favour of the superior antiquity of Buddhism is to 
be found in the notea, ete., by Colone) Sykes, in 
the twelfth volume of the Asiatic Journal, and in the 
Eaaai sur ’Origine des Principaux Peuplea Anci 
par F. L, M. Maupied, cha 
Gogerly oye me sacred Bi ist books in 
expresaly demonstrate that ite doctrines had 

reached by the twonty-four Buddbes who bad 
ived in succession prior to Gautama or Sakya, in 
periods incredibly remote, but that they had 
entirely disappeared at the time of Gauiama’s 
Birth, 0 that he re-discovered the whole, and 
revived an extinguished or nearly extinct school 
of philosophy. (Notea on Buddhism by the Rev. 
D. J. Gogerly, appendix to Lee's translation of 
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Ribeyro, p. 265, quoted in Tennent’ 
of Copies p. 187) ‘Bunsen sage 
worship by the Aryan immigrants and the ing 
tion of castes seems to have commenced after they 
crossed the Sutlej river; and the original seat of 
thia worship extended from the Indus to the 
Ganges and to Bengal (Behar). He adda that 
Brabmens, after crossing the Sutlej, introduced 
Siva and other deities, and threw thoae of the 
Vedic period into the shade. According to 
Bunsen, also, it was about the year $000 8.0. that 
the schism took place amongst the Aryans, when 
alt India east of the Sutlej adopted Brahmaniam, 
‘and the religious views, forms, and habits of 
Baetria were for ever abandoned. According to 
Menu, the world had passed through four yogaa 
when Brahmanism was introduced, 

Fe Hian, the Chinese priest of Buddba, who 
travelled through Tartary to India and Ceylon in 
the fourth and fifth centuries 4.D., mentionsthatio 
the whole of that vast route, including Afghanistan 
and Bokhara, he found a Buddhist people and 
dynasty, with traditions of its endurance for the 
preceding thousand years. As to Hindustan itself, 
he saya, from the time of leaving the deserts of 
Jeysulmir and Bikanir and the river Jumna to 
the west, all the kings of the different kingdoma 
in India are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, 
and when they do honour to the ecclesiastics they 
take off their dindems. See also Maupied, Esaal 
sur POrigine des Principaux Peuplea Auciens, 
chap. ix. p. 209. 

According to Strabo (Dionysos, Badd? Siva 
‘was worshipped in the mountains (Rudra, Soma, 
Siva); Heraktes (Indra, Vishnu) in the plaius. 
Brabmaniama was found established in Hindustan by 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucna st the 
court of Chandragopta, and at the time of the 
Feri the very southernmost point of. the 
Penlosaa was, as ow, a seat of wotahip of Sieas 
wife, 

From the above it would appear that prior to 
the preaching of Sakya Sinba, there were in India 
numbers who entertained doctrines with some 
similarity to those which he tanght; but until 
Asoka (B.C. 257) adopted the Buddhist b 
followers of the Vedic and Paranic doctrines, as 
expounded by the Brahmans, were by far the most 
numerous. The two creeds were, however, 00- 
existent throughout India, and in the same 
towns, but Bralmanism fell into the shade for 
about @ thousand years, from the time of Buddha, 
B.c. 623-5, till the reappearance of Brahmans at 
the court of Vikramaditya, a.p. 490-530, when the 
religion they recognised’ began to ssaune the 
form which it still presents in India, a confused 
‘mass of local superstitions and myths, About 
Be. 700-1 Brahmans bad became a recognised 
caste, who shared power with the Kshatriya; the 
YVaisya, a5 merchants, had become a power; 
and the Sudras had become recognised diviaion 














of the population. Between the times before 
Sakya’s ndvent and the centuries after Brah- 
mans began to rise in power, tho old Vedio 


books and their doctrines had been pushed 
aside by other old writings, now known as the 
Puranas. ‘The Brabmanistn of the Vedes and that 
of the Puranas are of very different characters, 
the change having been greatly influenced by the 
rise and progress of Buddhism which intervened 
‘between the two forms. 
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The change from Buddhism to Brahmanism 
was brought about often with much violence and 
eruslty, by great efforts of the Brahmanical secta- 
rian. eat champions of Brabmaniam were 
Kumarils Bhatta, who was a violent opposer of 
‘the Buddhiata; Sankara Acharya, the great Ved- 
antio reformer, who flourished in the 8th or 9th 
century; Ramanuja, who lived in the 12th, 
Madbavacharya in the 14th, and Valabhacharya 
in the 16th century a.p. ‘The last three were 
Vaishnava teachers. Ramanuja was the first to 
inouleate the Bhakti doctrine, and he was followed 
by several others, including Chaitanya in E 
Brahmanism is ‘at it synonymous with 
Hindaium, and the Brahmanical religiooists. are 
of three olasses, the worshippers of Vishnu, of 
Siva, and of the Sakta or feunale energies of the 
gods, But it isin some places a nature-worehip, in 
others on idolatry, in others a hero-worship, 

yBy, in others a philosophy, per- 
bapa in all a ‘worship. 

Learned Hindus, however, have six schools of 

jhilosophy, called the six Darsana, via Nyaya, 
Visisentika, Sankbya, Yoga, Purrs Mimanea aod 
Uttara Mimansa, These have one starting-point, 
¢zniilonihl i; oud all have the same fnal object, 
the emancipation of the soul from future birth 
existence, and absorption into the supreme soul of 
the universe, Besides these six are a later system, 
Known as the Puranio and the Eclectic school. 
Weber's Indian Literature; Elphinstone’s India; 
Bunsen's Egypt; Tod's Rajasthan : os 
Ceylon; Tenient’e Christianity, p. 199; Calcutta 
Review ; Dowson's Classical Dictionary; Weber. 

BRAHMANY, a river of Oriau, rise in the 
Palamow table-land, lat. 28° 26', long. 64° 13'. It 
is formed by the South Koel and the Sankh rivers, | 
‘at the prettiest apotin the Gangpur atate of Chutia. 
Ni ir, from. whigh it passes through the 

‘alcher, and Dhenkanal states and the Cu 
tack district into the Bay of Bengal, near Pt. 
Palmyras, Length, 410 miles. ‘The confluence 
of the South Koel and the Sankb is said by local 
tradition to be the scene of the amour of the sage 
Pariaara with the Gaber-girl Mataya Gandla, who 
‘ecame the mother of Vyasa, the reputed com- 
Biler of the Vedes and the Mahabbarata—/mp, 

‘az, 

BRAHMANY BULL, a term applied to the 
humped cattle of India and the Archipelago ; the 
Bos Tndicus of authors, partly wild and partly 
domesticated ; also the votive liberated bull, set 
free by Hindus to roam. See Bovidm; Bijar; 
Bribhotsarg ; Saar. 

BRAHMANY DUCK, Casarca rutile. 

BRAHMANY KITE, the name given in the 
Peninsula of India to the Haliastur Indicus, It 
receives its name froma Europeans because Hindus 
reverence it, and regard it as the vahan of Vishnu, 
It is often fed by Hindus, om whose call of Hari! 
Hari! the birds assemble, and animal food is toased 
to them. This is to be scen daily, everywhere. 
The birdsare expert fishers. See Garuda ; Vahan, 

BRAHMA PURA, the fabled city or heaven of 
Brabma on the top of Mount Meru.—Dewaun. 

RAHMA PURANA, the first of the Puranas. 
It chiefly relates to sun-worship, hence another 
name, Saurya Purana—Dowzon, 

BRAHMAPUTRA, a river in the NE. of India, 
flowing into the Bay of Bengal. It has not been 
traced from ita source, but is believed to 



















BRAHMAPUTRA, 


Fise among gigantic glaciers to the S.E. of lake 
Manassrowara. An old Lama told Abbé Desgodina 
he had visited nearly the whule of 
. followed the great river from its 
source, in or near the lakes of Too-ma-pang, in the 
‘Western part of the province of Nogaré, the most 
western of Tibet, and the Lama said that some 
daya to the east of Lassa the river turna towarda 
fhe south, making » long bend, and traverses the 
Tibetan district of His-yu), « rich and well-peopled 
district just to the north of Lhopa, The river 
enters the country of the wild Lhope tribe, and 
winds its way among steep and rugged bare rocks, 
without roads, and which can be Passed only, by 
means of wretched laddera made of lianas. After 
‘certain course among the Lhops, the river falls 
over a high rock intoa valley which is not known. 
The height of the fall is so great that the Lama 
said it made him giddy to look down. At this 
place, he said, the river is almost as considerable 
‘as the Kin-sha-kiang at Bathang. 

‘The Imperial Gazetteer saya that the Dihang is 
believed to be the continuation of the Sangpu or 
Narichu Sangpu of Tibet, which rises on the 
further aide of the Himalayas, in about 91° N. and 
83° E., and flows past Lassa eastwards through 
the whole of Tibet, but the continuity has vot 
been verified, owing to the difficulties of the 
mountainous region and to the inhospitable 
character of its occupants, The main stream in 
the Assam valley is made up by the confluence of 
three swift rivera, ion Dil eee "4 aed Bek 
mapatra proper, in lat. 27° 70'N, and long, 96° 50" 
E.; the two latter are supposed to penetrate the 
Himalaya by a rocky gorge. 

‘On entering the valley of Asean, the united 
stream rolls for 450 miles from the N.E. to the 
S.S.W. through the plain, with a vast expanse of 
water, broken by innumerable islands. Ou leav- 
ing Assam near Dbubri, it turna sharply due 
., sweepin, e round the spurs of the Garo hills, 
and rons 9. for 180 miles through the plain of 
Eastern Bengal as far aa ite confluence with the 
Padma, or main stream of the Ganges at Gonland: 
Here the conjoint delta of the two rivers cot 
mences. The great bulk of the waters of the 
Brahmaputra flow toward the S.W., and ultimately 
reaches the sea by the broad estuary known aa 
the Megua. Shortly after leaving Assam, what 
is at preacnt (1842) the chief channel of the 
Brabmaputra takes the name of Jamuna, the bed 
slong which it flowed in the middle of the 15th 
century running past Maimansinh further to the 
east, and, retaining the original name, to re-unite 
with the larger body of water by means of the 
Megna. After the confluence the Brahins 
putra, Dibang, and Dihang, as it rolls to the 
it receives succeasively tbe Subansiri, 180 
Bhoroli, Manse, 189; Gadadhar or Sankas, 160 ; 
Dharla and Tista, 315, on the right hank ; and the 
Nos g, 100; Buri Dihing, 150; Di Sang, 
Dhansiri, and Kapili, on the left, All of these are 
navigable by country boats of the largest size, 

‘The Brabmekund, « place of Hindu pilgrim- 





‘that in biayouth 
Tibet, and had 























































age, is a very deep basin-shaped enlargement 
of the river, just before it emerges from the 


mountains to descend into tbe plains of Assam. 
The velocity of the current, which both above 
and below the Brahmakand is very great, suffers 
great diminution at this point In ite S.W. 
course, slong the whole length of the left shore 
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BRAHMA RAKSHAST. 


of the Brahmaputra, and nearly parallel to the 
Toad valley. through which it ron, we An 
with « longitudinal rap; secondary 
Inhabited by the varions scattered tribes of the 
‘Naga, Khastya, Jaintia, and Garo, in the Patkoi, 
Khaseya, and Garo hills, These inter bills run 
south-east, skirting the rice-ficlde of Maimansinb, 
Conuillah, and Noa Colly, and forming the greater 
part of Chittagong and Arakan down to the 
rawadi, The level of the Brahmaputra at 
Sadia is 210 feet, the fall from Sadia to the delta 
consequently amounting to half a foot per mile. 
Sadia is situated near the spot where the most 
considerable of itsaffluents join the Brahmspatra, 
vir. the Dilang, a river seemingly identient with 
the Tibetan Zambu, or Sang-pu. The ebb and 
flood of the tide extend, in the senzon when theriver 
islow, upwards beyond Dacca. The branches of the 
Brabmaputea, together with thoue of the Ganges, 
jntersect Lower Bengal in such s variety of diree- 
tions as to form a complete system of inland na 
gation. The Bralmaputra begins to rise in April, 
Owing to the molting of the snow at its alpine 
eources, About the Ist July itis at full flood, and 
all the level country is submerged ; lierda of buffa- 
Joes, deer, and hogs then swinn fur refuge tothe hills. 
‘The Brabmaputra drains Assam in every direction. 





















Itis known in Aesam by the name Hiranyo or Behar, 
In the rainy seagon it rises 80 or 40 fect ‘born 


golden. 
above its lowest level, overflows ita banks, and 
inundates the country like an inland sea. In the 
‘diy season it is « labyrinth of half-filled channels, 
rendering the navigation intricnte, and fit only for 
steamera of light draught. It ia not navigable 
for steamers higher than Dibrugarh ; 800 miles. 
‘As seen from Ogri hill, near Tezpur, the river is 
sweeping along in a bed of from ten to twelve 
miles in breadth, with numerous islands, covered 
with canes aud shrubs. The chief towne on the 
banks of the river ace Bishnath, Darrung, Gow- 
hatty, Goalpara, Nasaeerabad. ‘It is navigable 
from the Buy of Bengal to Dibrugarh near the 
head of the Assam valley, within 600 miles of 
Pengshaw, on the Yang-tze-kiang river, Of there 
500 miles, 300 are known, and if this route can be 
opened, the rich provinee of the Yang-tze-kiang 
may hererfter be opened to India.—Schlagentweit's 
General Hypsometry of India, ii. p. 98; Imperial 








Gazetteer. Sco Assam ; Megua. 

BRAHMA RAKSHASI. Tas,  Foureroya 
cantals. 

BRAHMA-RANDHRA, Pineal gland. See 
Yug-byasa. 

BRABMARI. Tet. Clerodendron serratum. 


BRAHMA-RISHI, five patriarchs of the Hindu 


who founded clans or gotra of Brah- stand 


mans, viz, Kasyapa, Vasishta, Angiras, Atri, and 
Brighu. 


BRAHMA SAMPRADAYI, or Madbavachari, i 


a amall Vaishnava sect of Hindus in Southern 
Tadia, founded by Madhavacharya, a Brahman, 2on 
‘of Madhige Bhatta, bora a.D. 1199 in Tuluva. 
At Udipi, Madhyatala, Subrahmanya, and other 
Places, Ws eotablished temples, and eight mathe in 
Tuluva, below the Ghats. The superiors or gurus 
of the Madhava sect are Brahmans and Sanyagis, or 
profess cenobitic cbeervances. The disciples, who 
are domesticated in the severat mat fess also 
pepeeal celibacy, lay aside the hinanicat 

| carry & staff and a water-pot, go bareheaded, 
and weara i 








ingle wrapper stained af an orange 


| their brethren of the first stage 


BRAHMO-SAMASH. 


colour with an ochrey olay. ‘They are usually 
adopted into the order from their boyhood, and 
acknowledge no social affinities nor interests. 
They regard Vishnu as the supreme spirit, as the 
i it cause of the universe, from whose 
substance the world was made.— Wilson, 

BRABMA SAVARNI, one of the 14 patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successively over the 
14 Manwantara of the Calpa—Werren, Kala 
Sanhita. 

BRAHMA SIDDHANTA, the second of the 
authentic Hindu Shastra. 

BRAHMA SUTRA, or Brahma Mimansa Sutra, 
aphorisms on the Vedanta philosophy, by Bada- 
rayana or Vyasa.—-Dorcson. See Satra; Veda. 

BRAHMA VAIVARTA PURANA contains 
18,000 stanzas; a sectarian work on the youthfal 
Krishoa and Radha.—Dowson. See Sacta. 

BRAHMAVARTA, according to Menu, a tract 
of land immediately to the westward of the Jumna, 
between the rivers Saraswati (Sersooty) and 
Drisbadwati (Dbrisdavati) (Capgar), about 100 
miles to the N.W. of Dehli, and in extent about 
65 miles Jong and from 20 to 40 miles broad. ta 
‘customs are models to pious Hindus, The country 
Ddetween that tract and the Jumna, and all to the 
north of the Jumna and Ganges, including North 

is called Bramarebi by Menu; and Beabmans 
ithin that tract are pronounced to bo suit 
able teachers of the several of men— 


Pe ». 205. 

RATMESIVARA, in Cuttack, not far from 
Bhabaneswara, Here a slab was found with an 
inscription in Sanskrit verse. It commemorates 
the temple of Brahmcswara being erected to Siva 
by Kolavati, the mother of Udyotake, The era 
Samvat 18 is used. The temple was no doubt 
erected after that to Siva at Bhubaneswar, which 
Mr. Stirling seys was completed a.p. 657, and 
that at Kenerak Ap, 1241, If the Samvat era 
18 be that of Gaur of the dynasty # verted 
the Bhupala, it corresponds to A.D. 1141.—-J. A. 
S. B. v. p. 660, vii. p. 587. 

BRAHMO, a name applied by Mr. Hodgson to 
the Kusunda, a Bhot tribe occupying the dense 
foresta of the central region of Nepal. 

BRAHMO-SAMADH, asmall reforming Hindu. 
sect, who regard their views asa pure theism, reoog- 
nise the absolute unity and. it 
abolition of caste, and the elevation and instraction 
very few years, Brabmoism 
ran through three different stages. In the first it 
had for its foundation Vedic testimony tempered 
by reason; in the second stage, reason and 
philosophy; and about 1870 it was supposed to 
‘on intaition guided by reseon, But quite 
one-fourth of the total number of Brahmo rest on 
Vedic testimony, and nearly one-third look up to 
reason alone. And though the intuitive Brahmo 
have done away with Srads, Anoprashans, etc., 

perform.’ those 
Hinda ceremonies in al! their forms. The Brahmo 
of the second stage hold a middle place. On ita 
decline, another theistical body arose, the Dharma 
Sabba.” Brabmoisw, in all its phased of develop- 
‘ment, has carried on a crusade against the institu- 
tion and usages of caste. Its leading members 
have strongly advocated a repudiation of two 
great sucial customs, that of infant marriages end 
the prohibition of widow marriages, They have 
deprecated polygamy, and have striven to place 
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BRAHHYA. 


the marriage institution on afooting similar to that 
which received the moral and practical sanction 
of civilised communities. Tn 1880 there were 149 
Samaj'hs scattered throughout India. In Caleatia 
alone there were 20; in Bengal, 54; in Assam, 7; 
Chutia Nagpur, 3; Behar,7; Orisea, 2; N.W.P., 
8; Central Provinces, 1; Punjab, 5; Sind, 33 
Ghjerat, 8 ; Bombay, 6; and Madras, 6.” OF these, 
44 have mandira, or places of worahip. In conneo- 
tion with the society eighteen different periodicals 
were publish there, six were in Boglish, 
nine Bengali, one each in the Hindi and Uria 
languages, and one in Anglo-Mabratti, There are 
achools kept up by the society, besides achools 
and clames kept op by the local Samaj'h. 

BRAHMYA, iu Hindu astronomy, the Yoga 
Star of the 25th Iunar mansion, ‘a’ Pegasi.—— 
Warren. 

BRAHUI, the dominant race in Baluchistan. 
Their tribes, above 70 in number, are 
residing in one part of the country in summer, mi- 
grating to another for the winter season, aud con- 
stantly shifting for pasturage. ‘The Baluchi has a 
tall gure, Yong vimge, and raised features, |The 
Brabui have short, thick bones, with round faces 














and flat lineaments, are stout and squat, and nam- | 
Thei 


bers of them have brown hair and beards, ir 
ame is said to be from an affix ‘boan,’ and ‘rob,’ 
abill; and the name of the Narui, or Baluch, race 
is eaid to mean ‘not mountaineers.’ The Brahui 
bave no religious men, whether syud, pir, muliab, 
or fakir, The tribea reside in tomans, or collec- 
tions of tents. These tents are made of goat's 
hair, black or striped. The furniture ia very simple, 
—a few metal cooking-pots, a stone hand-mill, 
and some rough carpets and rugs, with a distaft 
for spinning wool, and a hookab, are all that are 
usually found ina Brahui tent. ‘That of the 
chief may perhaps be better furnished, and he 
is richer than his neighbours in flocks and herds, 
‘The dress of the lower orders is made up of a long 
tunic, trousers loore at the fect. The Kamburani, 
the chief tribe, are divided into three distinct 
gradations of rank, called Ahmedzai, Khant, and 
Kamburani, The fret supplies the khan; the 
Khani are of the secondary rank of chiefs. The 
word Kamborani includ. lI the remainder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. They receive wives from, but do not marry 
their daughters into, other tribes. The typical 
Braboi are certain tribes in Saharawan and 
Shalawan, The Brahui are Sunni Mahomedans. 
‘They have, both in feature and speech, indications 
of a Turanian element. Their political chief is 
the Khan of Kalat. 

‘They are entirely illiterate; not a single book 
exists in their language, or specimen of th 
Janguage reduced to any form of writing. It ia 
called Kur-Gali, and, according to Dr. Caldwell, 
is mainly Panjabi, with a Dravidian clement; 
according to Mr. Campbell, is mainly Aryan 
(Indo-Persic), with a Turanian element. Ethno- 
logists are inclined to consider them to be of the 
same Scythie stock as the Dravidian races in the 
Peninania, and infer from this that the passage 
of the Dravidian tribes from Turan was slong the 
valtey of the Indus. -. Campbell, pp. 54-56. 

BRAS or Braj-mandal, a panera’ district ex- 
tending in a circuit of 84'cos around the town of 
Mathars, celebrated in the traditions of Hindustan 
ga the country where Krishna pastured his herds. 




















BRAKKAH, 


| The soil is poor and thin, with few trees, the nim, 
“faraa, aud species of the ‘fig tribe being the moat 
Prominent. The Jumne is the only great river; 
the rainy ecason it ia a mighty stream, & mi 
or more broad, bat for cight months in the year, 
meanders, a mere rivulet, between wide expanses 
of sand. “The untidy Jat and Gujar are the chief 
roprietary clames, a pilgrims, commencin: 
Fr August: perambulate itn St roves or Ne bat 
and 12 ban or woods, The people are still 
pastoral the villages contain ranch horned cate. 
j-bhashs is a term applied to the Hindi tongue 
of that distrit. EB = 

















BRAJBASI, anative of Braj; an armed sttend- 
ant, a guard, @ watchman or doorkeeper. 
BRALLAH. MaLeat. A pmall tree on the 


Malabar coast, used for boats, and for timbers and 
Knees in larger vesscls ; it is considered strong 
and durable—Edye, M. and C. 
BRAMATSA. Hirxn. Astragalus malticeps, 
BRAMBANG, Mazar. A sour fruit used for 
cbatnis and in curries, perhaps the Averrhoa 
bilimbi ; also said to mean the onion, Allium copa, 
BRAM-BUG. See Inscets. 
BRAMI. Hixn, Anemone, ap. ; aleo Taxus 
baccata, BenG, Sarcostewma brevietigma.— IV. 
BRAN or Bren. Hino. Quercoa annulata. 
Brankul, lems campestris. Branna, U. eros, 
BRAN. 
Meh-fu-twe,. . . Cm. |Sukam, . . . DBlazar. 
Bhum,.- Gcz., Rixo. | Towru, Toudu, Taw., Tee. 
The thin light skio or bask of wheat, eoparated 
by means of the sieve from ground wheat, 
BRANCH OF A TREE. 

















Ghuesum,, . . . ARAB Dalin, Dali, HIND, MARR. 

+ Bur," Ramo, « 5 SP, 

Shakava,. . 5. Can, Shaki... . . PEne, 

lolol De shakba, + Saye, 

weig,.” Gan Kali, » fo Tac 
Dankalo,. . . > Gua. Komma, . . 


BRANDIS, Da. Conservator of Forests of 
Bengal, author of works on forestry, Tp 1841 his 
recommendation to form a school of forestry at 
Dehra was acted on by the Government of India. 

BRANDY, Cognac. 


Shau-teiuy « Ormn,’ Anuarzente, In 


Hwang-telu, >, Vinum adastun = Lar, 
Brandewyn, Dvr. | Aguardente, Posi 
Eau do vi FR. | Wino, 





Brantewein, . + BR 
A epirit largely imported into India from Franco 
and England, obtained by distilling wine. Its 
ualities vary with the kind of wine employed, 
ft is manufactured in the south rope, from 
white or pale red wines an the grapes. 
is made from the palcst, ean de vie 
ie from dark red wines; British brandy is a com- 
ud of rectified spirits, Brandy began to be 
Gistilled in France about the year 1849, but used 
only as a medicine, and was considered a8 
sessing such marvellous strengthening powers that 
the physicians termed it eau de vie, ‘the water 
of life’ Raymond Lully, a disciple of Arnold de 
Vills Nova, considered that it was intended to 
reanimate and prolong the life of man.—Statistica 
of Commerce. . 
BRANSH BRANTI. Hixp. Myrsine Africana, 
BRANTEY. —? In Penang, & light, brown- 
coloured, weak wood, uscd for building. 
BRARRAH, » wood-louse in Swat which infesta 
mosques and houses where old mats are lying 
about; the place bitten by them becomes red ard | 
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BRAS. 


inflamed. ‘The insect is of the shape of a bag, but 
larger.—It.-Col. MacGregor. 

BRAS. Hivp. Rhododendron arboreum. 

BRAS. Maxay, Rice. 

BRAS-BRAS, the Glam tree of the Mslay Pen- 
inaula ; furniabes @ paper-like bark much ased fa 
caulking the seams of vemels. Wood used as 
floats for fishing nets. 

BRASILETTO WOOD, Couspinia sappan. 

BRASS. 


Orichalcum, Auricha!- 
La: 


aire fa 
Mews 

Noheet,” 
Pita, + 
Ottons, 2 2. 


Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc, generally 
the yellow alloy, with about an equal weight of 
zinc’ and copper, called yellow brass; copper 
alloyed with about one-ninth its weight of 
the metal of brass ordnance or guo-metal. Similar 
alloga used for the braases or bearings of machinery 
are-oalled urd. brass, and when « employed for 
stataes or medals they are called bronze. Brass 
is extensively used in India for domestic utensils, 
and is in greater request than copper among the 
natives, Generally, Mahomedans use copper, and 
‘Hindus brass utensils. 
work, they prepare the alloy in their own kathali, 
or crucibles; for making the larger sizes, however, 
the gagura, shamadan, etc., they prefer the fine 
_ metals imported from Europe, A metal 
siving a beautiful sonorous ring when etruck, and 
Phul or Khani, is made in the Panjab; 
Rola, a genuine bell-meta), is also manufactured ; 
also an alloy called Barth, and an inferior one 
called Kath, a ge brass may be made by 
faring two pests of copper and ‘one of zines vat 
‘various proportions should be used accordin, 
the the purpone req "The wubet 
alloying 












cea in 





‘re in Various proportions by native 
braziers to form brass, gua-metal (lokam), pewter 
(ratki), ‘pell-metal (kansu), and bedery ware. 

jecasionally silver ia udded to form gongs and 
bella, In general, however, the proportions used 
are regulated by reducing ‘the quantities of the 
more expensive and increasing those of the cheaper 
metal, a8 far an may be practicable. 
meltings, by drawing off the excess of zinc, leave a 
good ble brass; and for thia reason old 
rate ia mosh sought after by smiths when they 
desire it for any work requiting it to be particu- 
larly malleable. Guns taken at Kurnool were 
little better than spelter. Ordinary yellow brass 
ia rendered very sensibly harder by a small addition 
cf tin, nay a fifth or balf ounce to the pound; on 
the other band, by the addition of a like quantity 
of lead, it becomes more malleableand cats sherply. 
Brass becomes a little whiter for the tin and 
redder for the lead ; the addition of nickel to brass 
conatitutes German silver. Gun-metal (copper 
and tin), by the addition of a small proportion of 
zinc, mixea better, and the malleability is increased 
without materially redasing the hardness. 
in amall quantities improves the ductility of the 
metal, but at the expense of its hardness and 
eslout: itis seldom added. Tomlinson, Af. 25 ; 
Ar. Rode, Seo Bells, 

BRASSAK, a subdivision of the district of 








Inthe Panjab, torewaller 


BRASSICA. 


Pangial-pinang, inthe island of Banks, producing 


BRASS CAMPHIRE. 
‘Brass-capur, Gus., Hixp. [Karpuram, . Tam, Tel 
Thia commercial term ia a corraption of Barus 
camphor, also called Borneo and Malay camphor. 
Te is the product of the Dryobalanope camphor 
Borneo, and the Malayan Penivsula. 
ia is found’ only in small quantities, in concrete 
masses, in the fissarea of the wood. It is more 
fragrant, and less biting and pangent, than hoo 
common’ camphor. snd is held in mach 
repute. It is imported into Bombay from Ci Snes 
—Faulkner. 
BRASSFOUNDER. 





The brassfounder or 


* brazier trade in India is almost exclusively in 


Hindu hands. They form oneof the five Kumalar 
or artisan classes, the other four being the gold- 
smith, blacksmith, stonecntter, and carpenter, 
These castes all wear the zonar or sacred stting. 
They do not allow any Brabmanical interferenos 
with them, have their own priest and ritual, and 
they bury their dead ina siting postare 
RASSICA. Linn, A genus of cruciferous 
plants, containing several very important alimen~ 


species. 
"“Zratrion campestia, Linn., Sanson, Hip. "This 
thas been supposed to be the source of the Swedish. 
trraip ; it fernishen the colza oll of Europe, Tt 
wn asa cold-weather crop in the plains of 
India, and as a summer crop at Ambala, it in 
cultivated ia Afghanistan, and in ‘Tibet up to 
10,000 fect. The seed is being largely exported 
from Kurachee, but in N.W. India a bland oil ia 








largely expreased from it, 
Brassica eruca, Linm., garden rocket. 
Eruca sativa, . . Law. | Kale Sarson, . Posie’ 


‘This ia largely cultivated in the arid parta 
{he Panjab for its bitter oll from ita weed, wh whic 
for Tarn) 

vo aca cee Linn. of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, ete., is largely cultivated in the 
Panjab and Oudh for its seed and oil. The cost of 
the (Teorah) oil is from $ to 10 seers per rupee. 
It is used for burning, 

Brateie junoos, Linn, Raj, Turia, and hard 
Hinp., is grown largely in 'the Panjab, also in 
the Himalaya, Seas: to 10,0 000 feet in Tibet; also 
in Afghanistan. [te oil, somewhat scrid, is 
burned, and occasionally used in cooking, 'Tts 
seeds are an ingredient in pickles. 

Brassica uapns, Linn., rape, wild cabbage ; 
colza, cole seed, or sarsul of Gujerat, Much 
cultivated in Europe, Used as salad similar 
to mustard; the leaves are eaten when the 
plant is in seed, but it is of no great value as a 

‘This plant is cultivated for the aake of 
ie seeds, from which oil is extracted by grinding 





Them bau mung le, Buaw. | Karam, Kopi, Gobi, Hntn, 
Amongst Europeans, both in Europe and India, 
a highly-eateemed vegetable ; its varieties are— 
@. Acephala, D. C. 


ramosa, cavalier cabbage. 





major, Savoy cal 


gemunifera, Bruseels sprouta, 
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BRASS LEAK, 


tate, D.C. 
& Capitate, 


cabbage. 
warica, great round Seotch cabbage, 
alg ate Pearse b . 
rork oa 
conkcs, eg lon abbeys. 
rubra, red cabbage. 
& Qaulo-ripsy D, C., kohleabi 
+ ee muliora, exulifower, Phool-kopi. 
saparagoides, broccoli. 
‘The cabbage plant is supposed to be indigenous 
in the Kashmir valley at 5000 to 5500 feet. 
Brassica rapa, Linn., the turnip, rape. 
Inft, | Se, oe + Burs, 





4+ + Apap. * 
Sholgam,. Bexc,, Pers.| Gohheu, . . . . SiND. 
Mung-In-do-waing, Bera. 
Turnips are grown io Earope, India, the Ten- 
asserito Provinces, and in parts of the N.W. Hima- 
Jaya up to 8000 feet, and in Ladakh up to 13, 
‘Brassica Sinousis, Smith, Yun-tai, Yu-ts' 








Cntn., ia largely cultivated in the Yang-tze valley | 


for the oil which is expressed from the seeds. It 


aerves also for a cabbage.—Smith ; Von Mueller. | 


8 LEAF, or tinsel, is manufactured by 
the Chinese to an enormous extent, for making 
the kin-hwa or ‘golden flowers’ used in worship. 
It is ex] to India in boxes estimated to hold 
50 cattios.—Morrison, p. 143. 
BRAT or Bart. HIND. A vow or fast. 
BRATA, Beno. A religions ceremony with 
the Bengal Hindwani. The Siva puja, the Hari 
Krishna puja, the Sajooti Brats are the cbief. 
BRATA. ‘Hip. Ephedra alata. 
BRAUGBANG. Jav._ Onion. 
BRAZEN AGE. ‘Sce Kalpa; Suryavansa. 
BRAZIL CHERRY has spread iteelf all over 
the Neilgherry, the Pulney, and Shevaroy moun- 
tains of Southern India. It is the Cicca disticha, 
and the fruit is much prized. 
BRAZILIAN BARK. Seo Inga. 
BRAZILIAN ELEMI, also Accouchi balsam, a 
resin obtained from the feica heterophylla. 
BRAZIL WOOD, Queen's wood. 


it, . . Dur. Pao Brasil, Paode 

Bola de brent, 2: FR. inh, . a 

Benallign hols + Gn: Madera del Bresil,, . Sr. 
im 





This wood ia employed by cabinetmakers in 
Europe, but its principal use is in dyeing red. It 
is, however, a commercial term for woods procured 
in many partsof the western hemisphere, from one 
or two species of Cwanlpinia, West Indian and 
South American trees, but, within the last fifteen 
etre, from the Cam wood imported from Africa 
etre, Brasil wood ie supposed to be the Babia 
nitida, which yields n finer and more permanent 
colour than auy other—Toml. ; Faulkner; MOC 
Seo Caealpinia; Dyes. 
“BRE. Hip. Quercus Tlex, Eremarus specta- 


Dili. 
BRE, aleo Pre. Tse, 1-20th of a bushel. 
BREAD. 


‘Eish, Khabz, . . AMAB. 

hing ping, Man-ta, Cum, Pan 
a pau, Mo-mo, 

Pam. Ss Re 

Brod, Grn, 





Bread may be leavened, or unleavened or un- 
fermented, "Tn. the lait, ‘fous, water, with 
aps the addition of salt, are alone employed. 

in toe former, the substances employed. are yeast 
in Barope, and in Eastern and Southern Asia 


| grain suitable for ite 


BREAD. 


the palm wines or toddies, And the substitutes 
for these are seaqui-carbonate of ammonia; car 
‘bonate of sodaand hydrochloric acid ; or carbonate 
of soda and tartaric acid. The breadetatfs of 
commerce consist nutritious cereal grains, 
tuberous-rooted plants, and farina yielded by 
trees. Amongst them wheat, barley, oats, rice, 
maize, millet, Guinea corn, the sago of palms, the 
plantain and banana, the bread-fruit tree, the 
edible root erops, and starch-producing plants, the 
last a somewhat extensive class, the chief of which, 
however, are the common potato, yams, cocoa or 
eddoes, sweet potatoes, the bitter and aweet cassava, 
‘oF mauioe, the arrowroot and other planta, 
Wheat and wheat-flour, maize, and rice form 
very iu t articles of’ commerce, and enter 
largely into culti in various countries for 
home consumption and export, a portion being 
consumed in the arts, as starch for stiffening 
Tinens, ete, and for other p not coming 





under the term of food. The kind of bread in 


common use in a country depends partly on th 
taste of the inkabitanta, Dut more of the wort of 
i. 





In India, iv roaking bread of wheat, one 
process is first thoroughly to clean the wheat, 
and for this one woman will clean 480 Ibe, in 
a day; then in the evening, the cleaned wheat in 
placed’on a table and thoroughly wetted, and the 
water left to drain from it daring the night. ‘Tho 
next morning, the still moist grain is ground in 
handmills by women, a woman grinding 40 Ibs, 
in aday. It is then sifted, and ax much fine flour 
and soojie as can be obtained are Inid aside, Tho 
remainder, then termed ‘naks,’ is subjected to a 
more powerful mill, and. an inferior kind of soojie 
and a second sort of flour obtained from it ‘The 
residue ig then ground in a large mill, and yields 
8 coarse flour and bran. 

Bran is what remains of wheat after the flour 
and soojie are extracted. 

‘Soojie va the beart of the wheat, and is obtained 
by coarsely sifting the coarsely ground wheat with 
sieves and sooras, by which all the small particles 
of the bran are separated from it; one woman can 
thus clean 50 Ibs. a day. Tt is sewolina, 

First sort flour jnced by finer sifting from 
the first grinding of the wheat. 

Second sort flour is sifted from the first grinding 
of the wheat, after the fine is extracted, and also 
from the second grinding. 

Bread.—Tho materia's for bread are 60 Tba. of 
first soojie, 20 Ibs. of second sort or naka soojie, 
and 20 Ibs. of first sort flour. 100 Iba. of these 
ingredients produce 128 Ibs. of bread. 

Biscuit in made from second sort soojie and 
flour mixed in the proportion of 75 Ibs, of naka 
soojie and 85 Ibe of second sort flour. Thi 
produces only about 85 Ibs. of biscuit, which, 
after being well baked, ia driedfortwodaysinakiln. 

Barm or yeast sufficient for 800 loaves, 1 Ib. 
each, is made of brown sugar, 2 Iba; potatoes, 
1} Ibe; hops, $ ox, with half s gallon of water. 


























jud™ Boil and mash the potatoes; boil the hope until 


none appear on the surface of the water; strain 
and dissolve the sugarin the liquor. The potatoes, 
are then added, and the whole is strained mto a 
jar or smali tub. The quantity produces about 
34 pints, and is generally ready for use in twelve 
hoars, ‘The addition of a small portion of the old 
‘arm hastens fermentation. 
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“BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


Wheaten bread is largely used in Northern India 
and by the Chineso, In Ho-nan, Shen-si, Shan-si, 
and Shan-tung, wheaten bread and pastry are 
stapla atticles of diet. Chinese bread is free from 
alum. It is raised by means of leaven, pearl-ash ; 


and the small loaves or cakes are steamed in a spu 


ingenious and simple way, 

rakes of wheat-flour, prepared on the girdle, are 
@ common article of diet amongst the well-to-do 
racesof Northern and CentralIndis. Furthersouth, 
on the table-lands of the Peninsula, the natives of 
India use unleavened cakea made of the flour of the 
Indian corn, the zea mays, rather lees nutritious 
than that made from wheat, but more fattening, 
in consequence of the greater quantity of oil con- 
tained in it. Also, amongst the millets, bread is 
made of the great’ millet, Sorghum vulgare; the 
spiked millet, Penicilloria spicata; and the very 
poor of the people use the hard , Eleusine 
coracana, in the form of cakes or porridge. Barley 
ia oocasionaliy ated to the westward. Along the 
seaboard of all Southern Asia, and eastward into 
China, however, boiled rice is the great article of 
Giet, and it is ‘often cooked, with uwofermented 
palmewine, into the cakes familiarly known in 

‘ndia as ' hoppers,’ the ‘apa’ of the people. 

Rice fluur is scarcely ever made into fermeuted 
bread, althongh it ia said to be occaionally mixed 
with wheat floar for that purpose. The superiority 
of wheat to all other farinaceous plants, in the 
manufacture of bread, is very great. Its esvential 
constituents are atarch, also called fariva or fecula, 
gluten, and a little sugar and albumen. It is 
occasionally adulterated with alum, wi is ad 
to whiten the flour, and to enable it to retain a. 
larger quantity of water. Salt is also employed 
in the adulteration of wheaten bread, to whiten 
the flour and enable it to hold more water; and 
carbonate of magnesia is improperly used to obtain 
the name result. 

In Eastern and Southern Asia, the well-known 
sago is made from the sterch granules contained 
in the pith of several species of Palme Tt is Inrgely 
used ag an article of diet, al.ke for the robust 
Jabourer as for the invalid, and is extensively ex- 

for the use of the sick and the nursery. 
Amongst the Arabs, burgoul is wheat boiled with 
Jeaven, and then dried in the sun. The dried 
wheat is preserved for a year, and boiled with 
butter and oil. Learened bread is called khabz. 
Robinson's Travels, ii. 132; Tomlinson ; Hassall, 
Simmonds, p. 217; Royle ; Bombay Timea; Stewart; 
Smith ; Powell; M*Cutloch. See Cereal G 

BREAD - FRUIT TREE, Artocarpus incisa, 
Willde. Shan cultivated, ita seeds Are abortive: 
It is grown in Ceylon, in some parts of India, and 
ite fruit isa staple food of the South Sea islanders. 
‘Their principal bread-fruit season is in March 
April, but some kinds ripen considerably later or 
earlier, whilst in some districts the season itself is 
altogether later, and it may be said that there is 
ripe bread-fruit, more or less abundant, through- 
out the year. . . . The fruit is made into puddings, 
or simply boil or baked. Quantities of it are 
preserved underground to make native bread. The 
tree ie hollowed out as a canoe; ita gum forma 
a good pitch; its bark can be made into a cloth, 
‘The ekin of the fruit being pared away, the pulp 
is sliced and roasted, or baked im ovens.—Dr. 
Seeman, Viti; Montgomery, p. 222. 

BREJ or Brege pam ‘ie an article which is 
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“BRICK. 


\opzaionally bronght to, the Panjab from Siberia 
Gebere, Seetha or Seth, by the natives of the 
NW. Himalaya and Panjab, Soythia?). It isseen 
usually as a lining to posting, caps, stockings, 
gloves, neckties, ete. From ite nature it cannot be 
ito thread. It is of a white colour, with a 
certain gloss, and is supposed to be a species of 
cider down. ' It ia fancy-priced.—Powell, Handb. 
BREN. Hinp. Quercua anuulata, also Breri, 
‘Ulmus erosa. 
BRES. Hixp., of Kulu; also Karma-bres. 
Fagopyrum esculentum, buckwheat. 
| BU. Hino, of Kula." Desmodiom, sp. 











BRIALI. Hip, Colebrookia oppositifolia, 
BRICK, m 
os AR Baty ee es Mazar. 
+ GEM: Lndrltoy not nor 
i: y.GER. Shenga! 10, TAM. 
Goi., Hixp. teat eS 
ora ae 





A building material formed of clay, hardened 
either by the sun's rays or the heat of a furnace, 
the former being called sun-dried bricks, and the 
latter bornt bricks. The various argillaceous 
earths are for the most part unfit to be used alone 
for brickmaking. Some are almost pure clay or 
suming, and ne strong and exceedingly. pass 
but cannot be dried without splitting ; light and 
sundy clays or loama are too loose to be made 
into bricks without the admixture of Jime as & 
flux to bind the mal oth i 
compounds of alumi 
lime, magnesia, or metallic oxides, are exceedingly 
valuable clays, being, from their infusible nature, 
well adapted’ for making freclays for lining 
furnaces, for m crucibles, glusthouse pots, 
etc, Fireclay is found in many places in India, 
Bricks, burnt almost to vitrifaction, are much 
employed ag a road material on all alluvial lands 
of Sun-dried unburnt bricks of a very 
large size were formerly employed in building, 
they may still be seen in the basements of 
some of the old ruined Jain temples at Hira 
Tumbal in the Ceded Districts, Auagherry in the 
Southern Mahratta country, and in the walls of 
the mud forte at Gudduk, Dummul, and other 
localities. ‘The bricks appear to have beon usually 
24 feat in length by 15 mehes in breadth, and 7 
or 8 inches in thickness. ‘The seams are apparent 
from the effect of the weather, but the bri 
cavnot be separated without breaking. The 
Pasement and a good deal of the interior of the 
solid muntapume or pyramidal towers of thee 
Jain temples were built with unburnt bricks ; and 
the masonry aud carved slabs, ornaments, and 
pillars were erected over this foundation of earth- 
work. This accounts for the dilapidated condition 
of these temples, In some of the old forta 
in Southern India the lower part of the walla ia 
made of unburnt bricks and the upper part of 
hewn stones. The more modera forte are chiefly 
constructed of mud embankments, cased in large 
blocks of stone, very accurately fitted, but not 
cemented with lime or mortar, In the ancient 
buildings of India, brickwork does not appear to 
have been extensively employed, although in 
some of the temples we find the upper storeys 
made of brick, while the lower ones are of atone. 
The earth-walls of the Bellary district are formed 
of sun-dried bricks of great size. 
The material ured in Babylon was unburnt 
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SRICK TEA, 


are built of unburnt bricks, beaten up with straw: 
oryash to make the ingredient adhere, and then 
aked in the sun. In the days of the Egyptian 
tondage, Pharaoh commanded the taskmasters of 
the people and their officers, saying, ‘Ye shall no 
more give the people straw to make brick as here- 
tofore; let them go and gather straw for them- 
nelves’ (Exodus ¥. 7). ‘And they had bri 
for stone, and slime had they for mortar’ (Gen 
xi, 3). ‘Assyria abounde with asphalt, or bitu- 
men. Herodotus and many ancient authors 
fiat the walls of Babylon were cemented 
with it; and Arrian sys, ‘The temple of Belus, 
in the midst of the city of Babylon, was made 
of brick, cemented with asphaltus.'—3fignan's 
Trarele, p. 166; Dr. Hunter in M. E. J.B. 
BRIGK TEA, Tong-k'au, Cum, is ten oom- 
essed into a solid form. ’Thia article, and the 
hata, or ‘scarf of felicity,’ are great articles 
of trade between China and Tibet. “A prodigious 
gantity of ‘there goods is exported) annually 
from the provinces of Kan-su and Sech-uen. In 
Ya-teheon or Ya-tzon, the last large town of 
‘Western Chins, brick'tea gives occnpation to 
thousands of workmen either in ite manufacture 
or transport to Ta-tsien-lu. This tea can only be 
mado with a particular leaf. The tree which 
furnishes it grows on the banks of the river Yabo, 
Tt attains often 15 feet in height, and the leaves 
are large and rough tothe touch. ' The cultivation 
requires little care. It is planted often on the 
borders of fields, or round the houses. Each 
grower gathere is little harvest of leaves, and 
inda a ready sale for them in the market of the 
town, The manufacture of brick tes is a mono- 
poly secured to the dealers of this town, and for 
which they pay a considerable sum to the Chinese 
Government. “For the first quality tea, the leaves 
are gathered in June and July, before the spring 
rains commence. The leaves at this period of the 
Year are about an inch in length. As goon as 
feasted are spread in the sun, and, when 
slightly dried or withered, they are rolled with 
the hand until they become humid by the exada- 
tion of the sap. ‘They are then mado into balls 
about the size of a large tescup, and left to 
ferment. When they are in fermentation, they 
are placed between wooden moulds or lever presses 
secured by pegs or bolts. ‘These moulds are then 
Placed over wood fire. The tea in taken out in 
‘® compact mass, and forms the brick tea of com- 
merce. They are then delivered to the merchants 
of the town, by whoin they are wrapped in yellow 
per, on which is im the stamp of the 
jovernment and the mark of the dealer who ex- 
porta it, They are then packed in beakets of 
plaited bamboo, about four feet long. One of 
these baskets, weighing about twenty pounds, is 
the unit of trade. The basketa are carried ‘on 
men’s backs to Ta-tsien-lu, a distance of two 
hundred miles. There they are carefully wrapped 
in fresh hides, to prevent the tea from imbibing 
moisture. They are then fit to be sent to Lasas, 
or even beyond. A basket costs about twelr 
taels, that ie, at the rate of 4s. 8d, the English 
poand, A second kind is made with older and 
yellow leaves.” ‘The mode of preparing fs th 
seme. It is sent chiedy to Lithaog and 
Bathang. Ab the latter place it sella for abow 
five taels the basket, or at the rate of te. 6d. the 


brick. Many of the ancient ruined cities of bbed| 























BRIDELIA RETUSA. 


pound. A third quality is wade with the waste 
and débris of the pale The bricks of this 
quality recemble those sometimes made with the 
young shoots of the tea tree ont up, ‘The mant- 
facture differs from the two other sorta, inasmnch 
as it is necessary to add rice water to combine the 
substance and to make it retain the form of the 
mould. This quality is only old at Ta-taien-la 
and its neighbourhood, and fetches 9iL per pound. 
‘The quantity of brick tea exported annually from 
Ya-tcheon to Tibet is roughly estimated at six 
million pounds. The high price of tea in the 
markets of Tibet arises from the monopoly of the 
Chinese, which is increased by that of the Lamas, 
who keep in their hands the retail sale. And as ten 
isan article of prime necessity in Tibet, the Celestial 
Empire keeps in dependence the Lamas, and by 
them the people of ‘Tibet. Brick tea is cooked in 
varied manner, Mr, Atkinaon (Orient. Weat. 
Siberia, p. 477) was given it mixed with milk, 
butter, salt, aud flour, presenting the appearance 
of thick soup. The form of bricks was doubticss 
to it for the convenience of earriage.—Mr, 
Cooper in Statesman; Huc, Chinese Empire, 
BRIDELIA LANCASOLIA. Rozb. A treo 
of considerable size, native of Bengal, 
BRIDELIA MONTANA. Gibson. 
Goonjun Mara, . .Cax,|Asinme, . , . MARR, 
Found in Canara, common in Dandelee, where 
it reaches great size. Hardly inferior to teak, 
and stands water equally woll. It seems well 
worthy @ trial for naval purposes, In Cuttack 
selle at 6 annss per cubic foot. It ina light brown- 
coloured wood, and strong. Plentifal in the 
Santal jungles from Ranibaha! to Hasdiba, used 
for beams, planks, and building purposes gene- 
rally. The tasar silkworm feeds chiefly pen 
this tree—Cal, Engineer's Journal, July 1860; 
Dr. Gibson. 
BRIDELIA MOONIL. Thur. 
Claytia retusa, Moon's Cat. | Pat-kaa-la-gass, , Six, 
Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 
feet, The Smghalese consider this quite distinct 
from B. retusa, which it, however, very closely 
resembles, differing in its somewhat larger leaves, 
axillary not spiked, inflorescence, and ovoid fruit. 
‘They sre probably mere varieties of ono species, 
‘The timber of both is useful for building purposes. 
Tino. Zeyl. p. 279. 
BRIDELIA RETUSA. Linn, Spreng. 
inoss, Boz. uytin retane, Linn, 
eenulals, Hoxb. 
7 . Gowson, Duriamaddi, . ., Ten 
Siro. Korean, ‘Koramaddi, 4, 
TAM 
‘This ie » large and very valuable timber tree. 
It is common in most jingles and dry foresta 
throughout Ceylon and the Madras Presidency, 
in Ganjam, Gumaur, Bengal, in the lower spars 
of the Himalayas, “The wood is of a dirty red or 
copper colour, very stiff, strong, closo-grained, 
and durable, but not easily worked. Its extreme 
height is 30 feet, circumference 8 feet A cabic 
foot unseasoned weighs 68 to 70 Ibs., and 60 Ibe, 
when seasoned, and ita specific gravity ia “960; 
‘tin msed for hoase-building, construction of carte, 
tural implements, railway aleepers, rafters, 
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wning-wheela, and a variety of ot 
tod it stands the sation of waters the bane 8 
strong astringent. Cattle eat the leaves greedily, 
and they are supposed to act as a vermifuge, 
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BRIDELLA SPINOSA. 


In Gomsur it is also burnt for firewood, the 
tree being very common. The leaf is ued medi- 
cinally for it ‘The bark of this tree is said to 
bbe poisonous, and a preparation of it is often used 
for the purpose of destroying life, particularly by 
Origa widows among whom saicide is a frequent 
oconrrence.—Captain Macdonald ; Beddome, Ft. 
Sylo. part xxii, p. 260. 
BRIDELIA SPINOSA. Willde, Rozb. 
Claytia mpinosa, Roxb. C. Pl. 











Amanna, Aeon, MAHR. Mulla -Taw. 
Mallu vangsy, | MALEAL. Kore mant 
Katu Koela Keele, SiGe. madde? . . 





This large tree is a native of several 
Southern India; in the alpine jungles of 
tore it attains a considerable size, in the Godavery 
foresta, where ita wood is esteemed as very strong 
and good, It ia rather a common tree in the 
Bombay forests, both coast and inland. The wood 
in utrong and tough, and stands the action of water 
well ; hence it is often used for the frames of wells, 
whereon the superstructure of masonry is 
It is also wed as bea 
deserves, in Dr. Gibson's opinion, to be more ex- 
tensively known than it is; cattle eat the leaves 
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vorasiously. ‘They are aaid to destroy worms in 
their bowels. The undoorco wood of the Northern 
Ciroars is ecies of Bridelia—Drs. Rozh., O'Sh., 
Gibson, Wight, and Cleghorn ; Captain Beddome, 
Flor. Anda. 

BRIDGE. 





Pont,. . » 
Brucke, Steg, 
Ponti, . - . In. Puente, . . . . - 

Bridges in the S.B. of Asia are built of stone, 
brick, wood, irop, rope, bamboo, canes, and 
twigs. Hindy and Mahomedan rulers in ‘Tadia 
built but few bridges. The Bhot, Mougol, aud 
Tartar races of the Himalaya and Burma’ have 
numbers of them. In Burma, bridges are seldom 
wanting near villages where nullaha or inundated 
fields obetruct the communication; near towns 
they are sometimes of extraordinary length. The 
construction there never varies. Large teak posts 
are driven in pairs or triplets, with bays between, 
not exceeding twelve or thirteen feet. Mortice 
holes are cut through those parts in which cross 
bearers are Inid, with beams and solid planking 
over those, and a railing is added, 

The most characteristic of Hindu bridges are 
composed of atone posts, several of which form a 
pier, and are connected by stone beama, Others 
are on thick piers of masonry, with narrow Gothic 
arches. 

‘Tarner tells us of & simple bridge for the 
accommodation of single passengers, constructed 
between two opposite mountains, which consi 
of two large ropes made of twisted creepers, 
stretched parallel to each other, and encircled with 
‘& hoop (Embassy, e 54). This is the origiual of 
the jhula or rope bridges of the Himalaya, In 
the darly part of the 19th century, Mr. O. Shake- 
spear advocated rope bridges in India, and one 
of 160 feet span was erected over @ stream at 
Benares, The bridges of Kamson are of four 
Kinds,—a sitnple spar thrown across from bank to. 
bank} the sanga, by successive layers of timber, 
those above gradually projecting to form an arch; 
the jhuta of ropes stretched from bank to bank, 
‘with a suspended ladder; and (4) single cable 
acrow a stream eloug which a basket traverses. 








erected. 
for houses. Thia wood ropes. 


BRIDGE. 


In Jummoo the chika or haul bridge is in use; @ 
smooth rope of several stranda is hung acrosa 
from bank to bank, on which traverses a wooden 
ting, from which is supended & loop. In thia the 
traveller seats himself, and another traversing 
rope pulls the ring and traveller across. Down 
the curve the passage is quick, but the pulling up 
is tedious. The ordinary bridge ig of three ropes, 
made of birch or other twigs, and hung, one for 
the foot to traverse, the other two a yard above 
it for the traveller to steady himself. 

The jhua consists usually of three ropes 
stretched across the stream, at a height of 8 or 10 
feet, between two buttress piers. The three ropes 
are like the letter V, two parallel ropes 
forming the upper plave anda central one the 
lower plane. This disposition ia secured by large 
V-shaped prongs of wood, which at intervals of four 
or five yarda are secured in position above and below 
by thongs of raw hide, and further strengthened 
above by «cording, which is passed across between 
the two upper points where they are fixed to those 
It is crossed by the traveller walking on 
the lower of the ropes, which is sometimes of 
double or triple atranda, and holding his balance 
with the bands on tho ‘upper ropes, which ran at 
tach side on a level with bis shoulder, 

The Kaddal bridge of Kashmir is made of wood, 
and ix very strong and durable, It consista of 
tndretsed Joge of pine and cedar timbor, the 
undressed trunks of the trees supported on piers 
20 to 25 feet apart, ‘The piers rest on a founda- 
tion of stones embedded in the muddy bottom of 
the river, and protected by a cutwater pointin, 
up the stream, and built of loose stones ‘lod 
into # frame of logs of wood. Those above 
Serahan, opposite Miru, and at Poari, whether 
swinging of suspension bridges, are unsuited for 
the paseage of sheep and mules. The elevation 
of the rope bridge Ghula) at Tani on the Tonee 
river is nearly 8000 feet above the sea. 

‘The Nara, over the Nyn Sukh, near its junction 
with the Jhelurn, consista of a single cord stretched 
across from bank to bank, and secured on either 
side to some projecting rock or firmly set tree, 
‘The cord is furnished with a loop-cradle, which 
is slung on to it by a forked piece of wood. This 
last forma the upper part of the cradle, which, 
when once adjusted, is irremoveable from the 
cord, though it slides freely backwards and for- 
wards on it. by shaking the cord. The cord is 
made of a climbing plant, with the straight twigs 
of a species of indigofera. 

In the N.W. Himalaya the timbers used for ordi- 
nary wooden bridges are Alnus, 4p. Bombax 
heptaphyltum, Cedrela toona, 0. serrata, Phoix 
dactylifera, P. sylvestris, and Salix alba. For 
swing bridges, Andropogon involuta, Betula bhoj- 
otra, Cotonetster objass, Indigofera beterancha, 
ea Europa, Parrotia Jacquemontians,and Salix 


‘A writer in the Bengal 
Journal (vol. xiii, p. 614) ment 
seen half a dozen bridges, within as many miles 
of Cherra, made by intertwining the growing 
india-rabber tree. Tho rope bridges of the 
Panjab Himalaya, made of the twigs of the 
Parrotia Jacquemontians, Deeaime, have often » 
span of 300 feet. Lt. Wilcox, in 1825-28, described 
a bridge or sakw near tha Dihang river, consist~ 
ing of two strovg canes strotched between stages 
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of bamboo, which are secured in piles of tho 
largest portable etones heaped up around them; 
the pointa of suspension were 80 yards distant. 
‘A cradle or long basket, in which a passenger 
may eit or lie, is hung on the canes by two loops, 
and two or three men pulled it acrosa when 
loaded. 

Tho threo vivers of Wostern Yunnan are, the 

a, and Lung. The suapension bridges, 
Tithe che ‘pride of Yunnan, ‘a all constrastod 
on the same principle,—five or more chains, formed 
of ovat links about 6 inches in the long diameter 
and } inch thicknoss, are atrained very tightly 
across, the ends being imbedded in rock or 
masonry. The way consists of planks laid on 
‘these, not suspended from them; and two other 
chains, hung from massive gatchouses at both 
enda, form a protection and assistance to the 
passenger. In some cases the road chains are 
tied with bara, The bridges vibrate considerably, 
‘but the curve is not great. 

It ia mentioned in the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
Journal (xiii, 618), that on the top of a huge 
boulder by the river-side was growing a large 
india-rubber tree, clasping the stone in its raults- 
tude of roots. Two or three of the long fibres, 
whilet still easily pliable, had been stretched 
across the stream, and their free ends fastened on 
the other bank, There they had struck firmly 
into the art, and now formed « living bridge of 
great and yearly increasing strength. Two great 
Foota run directly one over the other, and the 
secondary shoots from the upper have been bound 
round and wn into the lower, so that 
former affords at once s band-rail and suspending 
chain, the latter a footway. Other roots have 
Me etn En tole bg Rae peiah 
ascent from the to the bri e 
thickness of the upper root is a foot, from which 
it tapers to six or eight inch The length of 
the ridge is above eighty feet, and its it 
about twenty above the water in the dry season, 
One bridge measured ninety feet in clear epan. 
‘They were generally composed of the roots of two 
opposite trees (apparent , planted for the par- 
(pose) bound together ia the middle. 

Oa the Wa-lingtia, or lar, branch of the 
river, were several other remarkable bridges, One 
on the suspension principle, across a ‘ipitous 
gorge on the road between Cherra and Tring, 
‘was about 200 feet long. ‘It was composed of loog 
rattans stretched between two trees, at a height 
of forty feat above the river in the dry season. 
The footway was a bundle of amall canes lashed 
together, and connected with two large rattans 
forming hand-rails, but these so low and so far 
apart, that it must be difficult to grasp both to- 
gether, The hill Kasias are afraid to trust them- 
selves on it, but the War, or men of the valleys, 
cross it drunk or sober, light or laden, with in- 
difference and secarity. ” Still farther up the river, 
and near the little village of Nongprisng, im- 
mediately under Cherra, is another specimen of 











engineering snd ingenuity,—e bridge of by 


about 80 feat span, composed entirely of strong 
bamboos, bent ato & setiiciroular arch, affording 
sound footing and firm rails for the hand, 

‘Tha bridge has been metaphorically in use with 
many nations to indicate the means of passage of 
the soul of the dead. The Zoroastrians were 
devout believers in the immortality of the soul 


the ishte, Lond. 1829, 4 vol 


BRIKHOTSARG. 


and a conscious futare existence, They taught 
that immediately after death, the souls of men, 
‘both good and bad, proceeded together along an 
appointed path to the bridge of the gatherer, 
Chinvat-neretu (Haug). This was a narrow road. 

to heaven or paradise, over which the 
souls of the pious alone could ‘pass, while the 
wicked fell from it into the gulf below, the place 
of punishment, in the kingdom of Angromanyus. 
‘The good eon! was assisted across the bridge b 
the angel, ‘the happy, well-formed, swift: tall, 
Serosh ;* and as be entered, the archangel Vohu- 
mano rose from his throne, greeting him with, 
‘How happy art thou wko hast come here to ua 
from the mortality te immortality,” Then the 
pious soul went j ly on to paradise, 

‘The modern Parsee has still the bridge Chinvat 
neretu that leads to heaven ; and on life departing, 
dog ia brought to gaze on the dead (Sag-did), 
that its over Chinvat may be secured, 
And the Mahomedan has the Pul i 
which the good walk easily, but it is as 
razor for the wicked, whom it cuts in two, ‘bere 
ia a bridge for the dead in Java, and in N. and 8. 
America, In Polynesia, a cance is the object 
typified, as with the Greeks and Romana, with 
whom a boat was the supposed means of ‘trana- 
port. The river Baitarani of Orisse is the Styx 
of the Hindus.—Drew, The Northern Barrier; 
Turner ; Dra, Cleghorn, Stewart, and Mason; Jour. 
of Asia, Soc, xiii. p. 614; G. Raul, il, p. 889, 
BRIGGE, general officer of the Matras army, 
author of Letters on India; Translation of Fer- 

7A Short Account of 
the Sheilly Family, Lond. As, Trans., vol. vi. 77; 
Deseription of o Persian Painting, ibid. vol. v. 
314; On the Land-tax of India. Editor of the 
Persian Tarikh-i-Ferishte, He wax Assistant 
Resident at Poona under Mr. Elphinstone as 
Resident, and was there when the inst Baji Ruo 
moved out of Poona and burned down the Resi- 
ae doves Mars his manuseript of the Soe 
o ta. When was re 
Rie AN re pe ee 
BRIGGS, H.G., author of Cities of Gujarash- 
tra, Bombay 1849; On the Parsees, Bombay 1862, 
—Dr. Buist's Catalogue, 

BRIGU, in Hindu mythology, iss Vedic sage. 
Many traditions are related of ‘him ; his name is 
frequently found in the Hindu writings.—Cole. 


SRIRADRATHA, of the line of Pandu, father 
of Jarasandha, one of the Barhadratha dynasty of 
Indian kings.” According to Bunsen, he ruled 
B.C. 866 to B.C, 847.—-Bunsen, ili. p. 547. 

BRIHASPATI. also Brahmanaspati, a deity of 
the ancient Hindus, to whom several positions are 
assigned—Dowson. See Hindu; Vrihaspati_ 

BRIHAT-CHAKRAMED. Hinp. bania 


aculeata. 
BRIHATCHITRA. Hsp. Cassia sophora, 
BRIHATEE. Bexa. Solanum ferox. 
BRIHAT SANHITA, an astronomical work 
Yaraba Mibira— Dowson. 

BRIJ BHASHA, the Hindi tongue proper. 


See Braj 
‘BRIGHOTSARG, Brishotearga, or Vrishot- 
ia the marriage ceremony performed in the 
pame of the bull which the Hindus of N. India 
liberate on the eleventh day of mourning for a 
near relative. In the Northern Dekhan, in Oudh 









acroes 
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and the N.W. Provinces, these are known as eaar | 
ow) bijar, and the British call them Brab- 
‘bull. They are a nuisance in the streets. 
Bee Banotsarg: Jelotearg. 
BRIKU, Bznc. Agati 
BRIMDU, Brimla. urs a Celtia Cancasica. 
BRIMO or Duno. Tisetay. The yak cow. 
BRIM POSH. Hixp. Nymphea alba. 
BRIN. Kasi. Arctomys bobae. 
BRINDA. Saxsx. Ocimum sanctum. 
BRINDABAN is an ancient town in Muttra 
(Mathura), on the right bank of the Jamas, jn lat. 
27° 28' 20" N., and long. iu" E., and 6 
miles north of Muttra; p a, 2h 004. It is 
the centre of the Vrinda Vans of ancient India, 
the pastoral and forest land near Mathura, where 
Krishoa and the Gopin shepherdeases sported. 
Hindas of Northern India regard it aa one of their 
holy cities, and it contains a large number of 
ghats, wells, tanks, temples, shrines, and sacred 
sites, " Tho tomple of Govind Deva ‘was erected 
1890, by raja Man Singh of Ambar; thatof Madan 
‘Moban is at the upper end of the town, Gopi-nath, 
built by Raesil Jai about 1560, and the great 
temple of the Sikhs, 1845-51, dedicated to Rangji, 
which oost 25 lakhs, The Brahmakund and 
Govindkund tanks possess a sanctity for Hin- 
dos, to whom, since the middle of the 16th century, 
they have been places of pilgrimage. 
make many other pilgrimages—to Pooshkur in 
Rajputana, to Dwarka in Gajerat, to Jaganath at 
to Badrinath in the Himalaya, to i 
‘on the Ganges, to Ramisseram near Ceylon, to 
Punderpor on the Bhima, to Tripati near Madcan, 
Hinglaz on the coast of Makran, eto. Their 
jigious mendicasts even travel to Bako, the site 
ofa fire on the Caspian.—Cal, Kev. See 


Temples 
BRINS, Pars. Properly Birinj, busked roa 


grandiflora. 




















BRINJAL, Egg-plan 
sss Hn. SOMATRAN. 
Trung, +o. TAM. 
artake, BaNsx, Se 
Dirgavartalc, ; 


For culinary parposes, the vegetable egg, or 
teinjal, Solanim melongena, is one of the 
vegetables in India, Several var ties aro exten 
ively cultivated and eaten by all classes. One 
ina large round-shaped fruit, both purple 
and white; another ia white, thin, and Jong; a 
mroaller apecies, again, is pear-shaped, red and 
purple atriped ; ‘and there is one seldom exceeding 
the size of an ogg. They areall dressed slike, and 
‘used both in curries and other native dishes, and 
sre much on the tables of Europeans. Their 
propagation is by seed, at the commencement of 
the rains, The young’ plants are placed at about 
18 inches apart, and require watering every third 








or fourth er 
BRINJA Sce Banjara, 
BRINKOL, His, Berchemia, sp 


BRINRAJ BUNGRA, Hiwp. 
BRISARI. Fux, Edwordsia note 
BRISHABDEO, properly Vrishabdeva, bas the 

‘ame meaning as Nandeswar of the Saivs sect, 

She bull Leing the effigy of both. In order to 

distinguish the particalar poutiff to whom any 

Jain shrine ie consecrated, it is only requisite to 

Jook on the pedestal for the eymbol, as be ball, 

the it, the lion, etc., each having his peeu- 


‘serpent 
Hisz emblem.—Tod's Travels, p. 97. 


erecta. 








Hindus also &od 








BRITAIN. 
BRISTLES. 
Borstels, Der. Ri sees Mazar. 
Seen Pa Seenocing, "Pot. 
4 ‘Gan sebecbtin - {+ Bos 
Soule,” In, Cerdas, Betas, Se, 


Big! strong hair from the back of the hog and 

ld boar, used by brushmakers, shoemakers, 

salen, etc, Russia is the great mart for auch 

‘Those of the elephant's tail, hedgehog, 

ates bandycoot rat, are also utilized.—Faulkner ; 
MT Cuttoch, Dict. 

BRISYA, called Visha in the Karnatic. In 
Hinda astronomy, the 15th year of the cycle of 
Spite ter.— Warr 

RUTAIN. The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland is a dominion in the extrewe weat of 
Europe, which now swaya the destinies of British 
India, and has many colonies. It is ruled over by 
8 sovereign, with responsible ministers, and two 
Houses of Parliament, viz. the Honee of Commons 
and the House of Lords. for the govern= 
ment of India, there is, in London, a minister with 
‘a council of twelve, composed of men acquainted 
with India; it also senda to British India for 
administration, a Viceroy and Governor-General, 
with » Governor for Bombay and one for Madras 
appoints councillors and fiuance ministers, with 
judges for the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and for the North- Vest Provinces, 
For the command of the three British-Indian 
armies, Great Britain vous three Commandera- 
in-chief, with several gencrala of divisions, The 
United Riegaons of Great Britain has many 

lependencies, and ita entire dominions 
are usually designated the British Enpi 
which it rules by means of viceroys, go 
general with councils, governors with escape 











Parliaments, and commissioners. The area 
population are as under:— 
Sq Miles. Population, 
Brit. N. 
Britain, awh bat tadin, 5,438,000 188,614,000 
British § Feudatory Indias, 47,909, 
Colonies of Great oat Britain, 4,562,000 161,486,000 


In Europe, it includes Heligoland, with Ave 
square miles of territory ; Gibraltar, with leas than 
two; and Malta with 115,—the last two being 
military atstions, with garrisons amounting to 
some 14,000 men, The population of Heligoland 
in 1871 was 1818; of Gibraltar, 26,210; and of 
Malta, 29,084. 

In America, in the Dominion of Canada, a popu- 
lation but slightly exoceding that of Beotland 
inhabits a country ten times the extent of Scot- 
land, and is increasing steadily, but not rapidly, 
at something like an average rate of 14 per cent. 
in the decade. Of the several provinces of which 
the Dominion is made up, Ontario (which cootains 

the purest Anglo-Saxon population) had in 1871, 
1,620,851 imbabitante, Quebec hed 1,191,616, 
and New Brunswick had 285,594. Nova Scotia, 
had 887,800. Prince Edward Island, which joined 
the confederation in 1878, had 94,021 ; and New- 
foundland numbers 146,000 inhabitants, Botides 
these are Manitoba (formerly known as the Bed 
River Settlement), British Columbia, and the 

Iy-peopled terstory formerly ruled by the 
Tae a ay Compan 4 
the Bermudas, bat excluding the an- 
enumerated provinces of the North-West, the total 
popalation of thia section of British dominions 
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is set down at 8,789,670, inhabiting an area of 
8,976,925 square miles, 

‘The Wert India Islands, with an area of 18,109 
square miles, have a population of a little more 
than one million, and there is abundant room for 
the development of the human race in their splen- 
did climate and genial soil. Jamaica, which had 
877,000 inhabitants in 1844, and 441,000 in 1861, 
reached in 1871 the aggregate of 506,154; and in 
the last ten years there has been no devastating 
epidemic. In Barbadoos, the black and mixed 
population is growing in numbers, while the 
whites are dwindling. 

‘Passing from the islands of the Mexican Gulf to 
the continent, there is British Honduras or Belize, 





a dependency of Jamaica, with a popalation of 962 


24,710, of whom only 877 are whites. British 
Guiana reckons 193,491 inhabitanta, excluding 
the ‘aborigines,’ but incnding 48,976 ‘oolies,” 
immigrants from Asia. The Falkland Islands, 
with 803 inhabitants, cloae the list of British 
American powsessions. 

In the African Continent and the adjacent 
islands, Britain claims 236,860 equare miles of 
territory, peopled by 1,819,450 inhabitanta, of 
which the islaud of Ascension has 27. and that of 
St. Helena 6241. On the mainland, Sierra Leone 
had 88,996 inhabitants in 1871. The Gambia 
Settlements, 14,190 inhabitanta; the Gold Coast 
about 400,000. The islaad of La which 
was ceded’ in 1861, has 62,021 inhabitants, of 
whom 94 are whites. In South Africa, the 


colonized or partially colonized settlements—the 
Cape, Griqualand, and Natal—eomprise an arca 
of 229,58: uare miles, and have an esti 


lation of 961,505 inhabitants. 
in the Indian Sear, the Mauritius, with its de- 
pendent islets, has its area af 708 miles, closely 
wacked with thriving population of $30,460 
Jnbabitante, the Indiaw immigration numbering 
here on the cenaus day 153,703. West Australia 
haa not yet beon, in the proper sense of the word, 
colonized, and has only 24,785 inbabitants to its 
978,000 square miles of domain. South Australi 
with an area of 760,000 square miles, bas 186,626 
whites and 8369 ‘bcrigiaal Inbal tants, Victoria, 
with an area of 84,000 square miles, has 731,528 
inhabitants (including 17,935 Chinese and 1300 
aborigines). New South Wales bas on its 323,437 
aquare miles, 503,981 inhabitants, the population 
in 1821 having been no more than 29,000. 
land has 120,104 inhabitants, Tasmania's present 





population of 99,828 is only 10 per cent, greater i 


‘than that registered in 1861. Norfolk Island con- 
talons total population of 401 seule, New Zealand 
white popalation numbered, in 1871, 256,398, 
while the sborigines (all, except a couple of thou- 
sands, established in the North Island) were 
estimated at 87,500. In 1851 the immigrant 
inhabitanta were only 26,00 in number. 





BRITISH INDIA. 


jndicial districts, and 1114 executive subdivisions, 
Village ia the ‘ recognised territoriat unit,' and 
averages in area something like the fourth part of 
an English parish. |The population of the British 
Empire in India under direct British control, in 
1881, was 209,217,694; and within its borders, 
under sovereigns in alliance or as feudatories, the 
people numbered 43,328,596, being a total of 
252,541,210. In British India and its fendatory 
siates, about 190,000,000 profess some form of the 
Hindu or aboriginal religions, about 45,000,000 are 
Mahomedans, and 3,000,000 Buddhists and Jains, 
‘The empire ses 7,769,449 equare milea of 
territory. The United Kingdom, 121,68 squaro 
miles; the colonies, 6,685,021; India and Ceylon, 
820, There are 88 persona to a square mile 
in the empire; 260 in the United Kingdom, 201 in 
India, and 141 in the colonies. It should ‘be ob- 
served, however, that in some parts of India the 
density of population more than equals that 
of Britain. “The Empreas Queen Victoria, the 
British sovereign, rules over 254,762,598 
her people dwell in 44,142,851 houses. Tine 
BRITASTAN, mentioned in the Bralmanda 
Purana as the place of religious duty, is supposed 
by some to be the island of Great Britain, It is 
also called Switadwip, or the White Island, and 
Suvarnadwip, or the Golden Island ; is conjectured 
also to be ireland, The British islanda are (it is 
| said by some) sometinnes called Chuntradwip, and 
likewise Trieslasa, or the island with three peaks, 
viz, Rajatakuta, Ayacuta, and Suyarnacuta, The 
British isles are supposed to be the sacred western 
isles of tha Hindus. Warren, Kala Sankita, 
BRITISH GUM, Mien kau, Cur, ia made by 
heating common wheaten flour up to 400° Fabr. 
Teia very useful in the teeutment of starch ban~ 


—Smith. 
BRITISH INDIA ie a name which is pptied to 
a great collection of different races with different 
igioas and different forme of goverament. Ite 
le, in manners and habits, are as diverse as 
ft climates, or ns tho plaing aud the mountains, 

















fruitful vall and savage junglea, that they 
occupy. The British are only recent arrivala, To 
1625-26 the Enst India Company established a 





factory at Armagam, on the Coromandel coast, In 
1629 a mercantile agency was formed at Surat; in 
1634 the emperor of Dehli granted permission to 
trade in Bengal. In 1645, Gabriel Broughton, » 
ship's surgeon, obtained for the East India Com- 
pany the additional privilege of planting faotories 





of 252,541,210, as unc 
Brit, Ter., 209,217,614 viz. Nat, Staten, 43,929,506 vis, 
+ + + 88,829,820) Mysore, 4, 

639, ABH 











‘The island of Ceylon’ showed a population of | Assam, 


2,405,287; Bingapora had 97,000 inbabitants ; 


Penang, 67,000; Province Well 71,000; and 
Malacca, 77,000. ‘The island of Hong-Kong and 
the 


population of 120,000. 

India ia divided into twelve provinces, two ruled 
‘by governors, three 
seven by chief commissioners, the Viceroy being 
mapreme over all; it lietributed for administra- 
tive purposes into 53 divisions, 231 revenne and 






minaula of Kow-loon have an aggregate | Burma, Brit 


tenant-governors, and | Berar, + - 





Prov. 


The island of Ceylon and tho Straits Settle- 
ments, though in the East Indies, are British 
colonies, and aro not included in British India, 
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The British had been trafficking in the Fast 
Indiaa for some time prior to the grant, by Queen 
Elizabeth, of a charter to » company of merchants, 
who, under various re-grants, up to 1833 con- 
tinued to trade with India, while they were also 
‘waging wart with, and soquiring dominions from, 
ita previous rulers, Amongst the earliest of their 
Porsemions was the island of Boney, which 

harles I. received as a dower with his Portu- 
guese bride. The British power did not, however, 
Tae to ita preeent magnitude over the ruins 
ancient kingdoms, or by disposscesing dynasties 
that bad long held sway. But the fortunes of 
war set aside a few families whose dominant 


ition was almost ephemeral, and whom the 1 


rritish succeeded in the rule over the various 
Populations, And, brief as bas been the British 
minion, at no period within historic times have 
80 many portions of British India been 80 long 
under one paramoant rele, The population of 
all India by the 1881 returns is 252,541,210. 
Its foreign trade—importa and exports —is 
£124,840,000, consisting in round numbers of 
importa,” £50,000,000; 
‘Yet, as'a recent writer has well remarked, thers 
nover has been anything like a British conquest of 
Yndia, No plan of such conquest was ever formed 
in Britain, No armament ever left the British 
ahorea for auch parpoae, nor did the British ex- 
chequer ever furuish eubsidy or supply with that 
object; and further, no British viking, no one 
like the Norman chiefs of the middle ages, ever 
left Groat Britain to found a nation or to acquire 
8 principality in the East Indies, but a trading 





company and their officials gradually became 1818, 6th J: 


‘transformed into the most, 
‘the world has ever seen. 
natives of Britain coming in contact with a force 
of natives of India, was in 1664, when Sivaji 
attacked and plundered Surat, on which occasion 
Sir George Oxenden won the applause of Anrang- 
seb by an uncommon display of valour, With 


ywerfal oligarchy that 
‘he first oocaaion of the 





formation of factories aud 
defend them, was laid the foundation of a central 
power, which has gradually grown in strength 
sufficient to control and shelter the various races, 
and extend its away from Cape Comorin to the 
Indus. 

Madras was constituted a Presidency in 1639, 
Bombay in 1662, and Bengal in 1682. In 173, 
the Governor of Beugal was made Governor- 
General of India, with certain powers, chiefly 








Political and financial, over the other two, In 
1784, « Board of Control was created in Britain, 
‘composed of the king of Groat Britain's ministers, 





who in that capacity bore the title of Commis- 
sionera for the Affairs of In and this system 
of superinteadence continued until the year 1858, 
when British India was taken under the direct 
control of the Ciown. During that interval the 
home administratora of India had consisted of a 
board of 18 members, called the Directors of the 
East India Company, and the President of the 
Board of Control. These directors had mostly all 
the patronage a8 to appointments, except to the 
higher offices and commands which were made in 
communication with the Britieh ministry, who 
likewise originated all questions of pence and war, 
‘the power of reversing the acts of the 
ast India Company and those of the Government 
of India, and ho ti 


‘Emperor of 
T1765, S0th Aagt, Chis 


£74,000,000. 1801, 


e hiring of troops to 4896, Geb 


‘of sending ont inatractions on 
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special matters to the Governor-General, without 
ing the Directors. 
Sir George Birdwood has furnished the follow- 
ing list of the acquisitions of territory :— 
1757, 20th Dec,, the Twenty-four Parganas, from the 
Nawab of Bengal. 
1759, 14th May, Masulipatam, from the Nisom, 
1760, 27th Sepk, Bardwan,’ Midnapnz, and  Chitta- 
gong. from the Nawub of 
1765, 12th Angt, Bengal, Behar, and Orima, from the 


ut, from the Nawab of Arcot. 

1766, 12th Nov., the ern Cirears, from the Nieam, 

1775, 2st May, the zamindari of Henares, from the 
Vizir of Gudh. 

1776, 22d May, Salsette island, from the Mahrattas, 
I7eb Jus i 





115-06, eolony. 

1799, 13th July, Coitnbatore, Canara, W; ‘Nel: 
Tilia, rom Tipo Suieans ” No= 

Tanjore, from Raja of Tanjoro, 

he Ceded Districts, from the Nizam, 





‘1802, Ge Des ‘Districts in Bundelkhand, from the 
wa. 
1808, 17th Dec., Cuttack and Balasore, trom the Baja 
1803, 20tb Dec., Upper Doab, Debit territory, ete, from 
1805, 2st April, districts in Gujorat, from the Gackwar, 
1815, 24 Des, Knroaon and part of Terai, from Nepal, 
1817, Lith June, Gouger, Huttab, Dharwar, oe., from 
"esha, 
1817, 6th Nov.. Ahmmsdabad farm, from tho Gackwar. 
jan Kandeab, otc, from Holker; Ajmir, 
from Sindia; Poona, parts of the Konkans, and 
ir tin naw ae ey 
‘ete, from the Raja of Berar, — 
1820, 17th Deo., Southern Konkan, from the Raja of 
runt 
eae, 12th Des, Bijepur and Abmsdnaggur, from the 


1824, 2d Aug., Singapore, from the Raja of Johore. 
Malacca, from Holland, in 





a Aug., Cl ware and 
excl re for Benec 
1906, Sith Fe 
1832, Ceclis, Tapeed. G 
834, from the Raja of Cx a 
Georg, from the Raj of Coorg 
Ue, Bhatan Dwar, from the Baja of Bhutan, 
1845, The Jullundur Doab ; Berarmpur and Trenquebar, 
1849, The Panjab and Satara. 
1849, Fetteae jundelkhand. 
3680, Sumbulpur, -W. Frontier 
tej. 














Year, | Sq.mtis, | FOP | veer, | oq. oia |, FOP 
1889-41 | 618,000 | 247-99 | 1850-51 | 778,000 | 167°41 
‘1841-43 1,000 | 149744 | 1851-52 | 779,000 | 167-93 
+€70;000 | 151-18 | 1852-63 / 806,000 | 16985 
£688,000 | 155°88 | 1858-54 | 830'000 | 172-58, 
1847-48 | 694,000 | 156-94 | 1824-55 | 834,000 | 172-82 
768,000 | 16673 | 1858-86 | 858,000 | 184-04 
1848-00 | 749,000 | 166-84 | 1866-82 860,000 ! 19618 
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ee i me iz enclosed on its 
, its west, and its east by mountain ranges, 
amongat ‘hh ore to be fond the highest summits 
in the world. The seaboard on the south extends 
from Cape Monse, in lat, 24° 50' N., and long. 
66° 43' E., to the Pakeban river in the Mergui 
district of Tenasserim, 

The inland boundary, on the west, extends from 
the Arabian Sea to the Himalaya, running north- 
ward from Cape Monze along the Hala, the 
Soliman, and the Safed Koh mountains, up to 
the Kabul river; thence it skirts the lower slopes 
of the Himalaya along the plain of Peshawur up 
to the river Indus, and, crossing this great river, 
the boundary penetrates the Himalaye up to the 
north-western extremity of the British district of 
Hazara, in Ist, 35° 2 N., and long, 74° 9' E., 
separating Kasbtnir from a group of independent 
tribes, up to the Chinese vince of Ili or Yar- 
and, The passes through tho enclosing moun- 
tains are not numerous, and are all difficult, par- 
ticularly those on the north on the weat. On 
the north-west are the Khaiber, 3373 feet, and 
the Kuram, leading into Aighanistan ; and on the 
weet are the Gwalari near Dera Ismail Khan, the 
Tal near Dera Ghazi Khan, and the Bolan, which 
at top is 5800 feet. The districts on the British 
aide of this western frontier are occupied by many 
tribes, under the administrative control of the 
Comosissioner of Sind and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Franjal he foreign side being occupied by 
similar Baluch, Brahni, and Pathan tribes ander 
democratic conatitutions, 

On the worth, British India is bounded through- 
out by the Hinalayas, the native principality of 
Kashmir occupying their north-western angle; 
ainong their more southern ranges lie the indepen- 
dent states of Nepal and Bhutan and Sikkim; and 
‘up to long. 97° 5' E., the mountain face of Assam 
4s cocupted by many uneiviised, even barbarous, 


Turning south from Assam in 97° 5' E., the 
eastern boundary runs conterminous with ot 
tribes, and with native Burma as far as the Karen 
highlands and the Salwin river, where it joins 
the frontier of the kingdom of Siam, and runs 
south with it to the Pakchan river, m iat, 10° 48° 
14" N., and long. 98° 55° 40° E. 

Several mountain ranges and several rivers 
traverse the region witbin these bounds. ‘The 
‘Vindbya north of the Narbada, with the Satpura 
hills south of that river, separate Hindustan 
from the Dekhan, and from prehistoric times their 
forests and valleya have given sbelter to ab- 
original tribes whom intruding race had driven 
from the plains, The Vindiyas run eastwards 
trom Gujerat scrose Malwa and the central parte 
of India, rising from 1500 to 4500 feet high, 
and the Rajmabal Hills jut into the valley of the 
Ganges in long. 80° 45°E. 

Satpura stretch from east to west for 600 
miles, Amarkantak is their eastera boundary. 
Their plateaux are elevated between 3000 and 4000 
feet above the sea. 

‘From the north-east angle of the Himalaya spurs 
and chains project eouthwards. ‘They are known 
snecessively as the Abar, Naga, Patkoi, and Bare! 
ranges, culminating, in lat. 22° N., in the Blue 
‘Motintain, 7100 feet high, and then stretch south 
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Arakan Yoms range, starting from the Blus 
Mountain, in 22° 87’ N., atrikes southwards from 
the mountains of SE. Assm, separating Arakan 
from t Burma in the north, and from 
British Pegu in the south, aud terminating at 
Cape Negraia. The Pegu Yoma, starting from 
Independent Burma, separates the valleys of 
Sitang and Salwin, and terminates near the head 
of the Irawadi delta. Further southwards, the 
mountains on the Tenasserim coast mark the boun~ 
dary line to the Pukchan river, already noticed. 

ithin these outer barziers are lesa prominent 
ranges running north and south, and detached 
hilly tracts and spurs tenanted by tribes in various 
stages of civilisation, but mostly of a low type, 
several of them utterly barbarous, addicted to 
human sacrifice, and one at least, the Birbor, stiil 
caunibale, 

On the east of Assam and Bengal, the low 
ranges and the valleys of Hill Tiperah are copa 
pied by the Tiperah, the Nowattia, and the 
Rung populations, numbering 75,792 m an ares, 
of 8876 square miles, 

The Garo hills, in the 8... corner of Assam, 
between Int. 25° §' and 26° 1" N., and long, 89° 62° 
and 91° 3’ E., are oecupied by a race with polyandrio 
custome. The Khassya and Jaintia bills have an 
area of 6157 square miles; they lie between lat. 
26° 1' and 26° 14" N,, apd long. 90° 47" and 92° 
52’ E, They form the central section of tho water- 
shed between the valleys of the Brahmuputra and 
the Surma. The Garo and the Syn-teng of the 
Jaintia have both fought with the British for in- 

lence; the Syn-tng #0 recently ax 1862-8. 

in Rajputana, the stravalli hille, from 6 to 60 
miles | and rising 1000 to 2865 feet. ubo 
the ea, run for 300 miles in a N, 
direction between the Rajput ataten and Aj 
Mhairwara, dividing the plain of Marwar from 
the high table-lnnd of Mewar, and merging into 
the Vindhyas near Abu. It is sparsely occupied 
the Mbair and other Mangoloid races, Minima 

















by 
ther of the Ajmir-Mhairwara bill tract are still a 


body of 69,234 souls, in an area of 602 square 
miles, They are brave mountaineers, but were wild 
and highly predatory, until Lieatenant-Cotonel 
Dixon transformed them into disciplined soldiers, 

In Southern India are the Eastern Ghats, com~ 
mencing in Oriasa, and skirting the east coast 
southwards to Tinnevelly, affording shelter to many 
large tribes,—Gond, Juang, Kandh, Saura, Chen 
suar, and Yenadi. 

The Western Ghats run from the valley of the 
‘Tapti southwards for 800 miles, and terminate in 
Cape Comorin, presenting several high peake 
about Mahabaleshwar above 4000 feet, and in the 
Neilgherries up to 8000 fect elevation. In their 
most northerly parts they give shelter to the Bhil 
aud the Koli, and in their soutbern forest and hill 
tracta to the Kader, Pulliar, Malai Arasar, and 
Maleali, with Irular, Toda, Badaga, and Kurubar 

The great alluvini low-level tract of Northern 
India, watered by the Ganges and Indus and their 
tributaries, is known as the Indo-Gungelie plain. 
‘Ie isan immense expanse of flat oountry stretching 
from sea to ees entirely composed of aval de. 

sita of ite geological age, aud neparating 
The hilly ground of the Penineuls from the various 
mountain and hill ranges of Sind, the Panjab, the 








under the name of the Arakan Yoma, which Himalaya, Assam, Borma. The geological forma- 
algo are ing many uncivilised tribes. The tions of the peninsular ares are arranged in the 
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Manual of Geology as recent and tertiary, 
emnozcic, mesozoi lmozoic, and azoic, the inst 
comprising the yan series, the traasition, 
and the metamorphic or gneissic. The formations 
in extea-peninaular territories being recent and 
post-tertiary, pliocene, miocene, eocene, cretaceous, 
jurassic, triag, permian, carboniferous, and silurian 
and infra-silurian, all the infra-silurian being 
non-fossil:ferous. 

Rivers,—The navigable rivers of Indis are the 
Gaoges, the Induz, the Brabmapntra, the Irawadi, 
‘The (anges rises in the Garbwa! State, in Jat. 50” 
56' N., and 79° 6’ 40" E., and enters the Bay of 
Bengal by many mouths, after a course of 1557 
miles, Under the name of Bhagirathi, it issues 
from an ice-cave at the foot of a Himalayan 
snow-bed, 13,400 feet above the sea. Twelve 
rivers of British India are deemed holy by the 
Hindus, and the pushkaram festival is held at 
them. "But the Ganges ia the most sacred. To 
Jive on its bake, or near it, is a happiness; and 
to die on its banks, or in ite waters, a great privi- 
lege. It is used for navigation and for irrigation. 
Its catchment basin is $91,100 square miles, and 
maximum flood-diacharge 1,800,000 cubic feet per 
second, 

‘The Jumna, Jana, or Yamuna, joins the Gan, 
at Allahabad, after a course of 680 miles. 
source is in Garhwal, in the Himalaya, 5 imi 
N. of Jumnotri, 10,849 feet above the sea; and its 
catchment basin is 118,000 square miles, (n its 
banks are the cities of Hamirpur, Agra, and Debi; 
the eastern and western Jamna canals have been 
Jed from it at Paizabad and above Agra, but in the 
hot weather it dwindles to a sul stream. The 
Jumna at Agra, and at other }, since many 
years had been bridged by line of boata, and now 
splendid railway bridges span it at Debli, Agra, 
acd Allahabad. 

The Brahmaputra river course is 1800 miles; and 
it in navigable for ateamers ap to Dibrugarh, 800 
‘miles from the sea. Its drainage basin is 361,200 
equare miles, Its valley is the Province ‘of Assom, 
‘and many tribes occupy both its banks, At 
Goalanda, sbout half-way between the delta 
head and the sea, the Ganges unites with the 
anain stream of the Brahmaputra, and farther 
down with the Megua. Their combined waters 
represent the drainage collected by the two vast 
river. systems from an aggregate catchment basin. 
of 752,000 square miles on both sides of the Hima- 
Jaya, together with the rainfall poured into the 

fegna from the Burmese watershed. 











ita, 








The Indus river was known to theGreeks as the of 


Gindhu or Birdos, It rises in lat. 32°N., and long. 
81° E., on the north-western slope of the Kailas 
mountain, the Sutlej river rising on ite southern 
slope, and the Brahmapatra, under its Tibetan 
name of Tsang-pu, at some distance from its 
eastern bese, in fat. 81° N., and long. 88° E., and 
16,000 foet above the sea, the Dihang river being 
supposed the connecting liuk between the Taag- 
of Tibet and the Brakmaputre of Assam. The 
indus pours its waters into the Arabian Sea after 
course of 1800 miles, ita drainage basin being 
872,700 square miles. 

The Ravi in the Panjab is the Hydractes of 
Arran, the Sanskrit Airevati, This stream bas 
been utilized to supply the Beri Doab canal, 
To March and April its depth on the bordere of 
the district of Amritsar is not more than a foot, 
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Betwoen June and September it rises to 18 or 20 
feet, The main bed alters but little, and the 
_ gTeatest volume of water only floods a mere ies 
‘on either bank. Jn 1870 it carried away a Gil 

shrine near Dera Nanuk, and it stilt threatens 


‘The Irawadi river (Airavati), alter » course of 
900 miles, disembogues by several mouths into the 
Gulf of Martaban. It rises, by two branches, 

‘from the Patkoi mountains, one of them in lat. 
27° 43'N., and Jong, 97° 25°E., the other @ little 

. to the east, the Myit-gyee and Myit-gne, which 

| upite about lat. 26° N., and ran to the south 
along a catchment basin of 158,000 square miles. 
It is navigable above 500 miles north to Bhamo; 
and at Mogoung, when at its lowest, the bottom 
was not sounded at 40 fathoms 

‘The Koladyn or Kuladan, a river of Arakan, ia 
su to bave ita origin near the Bine Moun- 
tain (22°87'N.), and it passes the town of Akyab 

‘to enter the Bay of Bengal. It is navigable for 
50 miles for vessels of 800 or 400 tons. 

‘The chief rivers of the Peninsula of India, are 
the Mabanadi, Godavery, Kistoa, and Cauvery, and, 
though not navigable, are valuable for irrigation, 

The Mahanadi rises in the Raipur district, in 
lat. 20° 10" Nv and long. 82° 8° and, after & 
tortuous conrse of 520 miles through the Central 
Provinces and Orissa, falls into the Bay of Bengal. 
Its catchment basin is estimated at 43,800 square 
mniles ; its flow is rapid, and its flood-discharge 
1,800,000 cubic feet per second. An elaborate 
aystein of canals bas been constructed to busband 
ita water, and designed to irrigate 1,600,000 














acres. 

The Godavery river, rising near Trimbak, in 
Int. 19° 55’ N., and long. 73° 34’ B., 50 miles 
from the ses,’ rnns through the Hyderabad 
dominions into the Northera Circars, where it 
forms a delta of $000 square miles, and enters the 
Bay of Bengal by seven mouths (tl which 
are , after a course of 898 miles, Its 
drainage basin, 112,200 square miles. A great 
dam has been constracted across it at Dowlaish- 
waram, the head of its delta, 

‘The Kistua river is south of the Godavery. It 
also has been largely utilized for irrigation, by 
throwing = dam across it at Becwara, It rises 
near Mababaleshwar, in lat, 18° 1' N., and long. 
73° 41' E. Ite catebment basin is 95,500 equate 
miles, and its maximum flood diacharge is 1,186,000 
cubic feet per second. 

Still farther south is the Canvery, tho Xa@noog 
Ptolemy, with a river basin of 27,700 aquare 
miles. It flows across the southern parte of the 
| Penineala, It riea in the Western Ghata, in lat, 
12° 25' N., and long. 75° 34’ K. ; and its length is 465, 
‘miles. Td is one of the twelve holy rivers of the 
Hindus, who cail it the Dakshina Ganga. Crowds 
of Hindu pilgrima annually visit its banks, 
waters are utilized for irrigation in Mysore and in 
Coimbatore; and at Brirangam, near Trichinopoly, 
‘a prehistoric Hindu king constructed a dai, and 
‘led off its waters into the Canvery proper and. 
Colerun ; 835,000 seres in the districts of Trichin- 
opoly, Tanjore, and 3. Aroot are now irrigated 
\ by it, 

enefit 








Ton; 
yielding a revenue of £558,000. Is the 
ita it beatows on those districts, it vies in 
usefulness with the canals of the Godavery, the 
Ganges, and the Indus, 

In the river system of British India there is « 
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arity which merits notice. after 
Koning fio the mountains among which they 
‘rine, the rivera run through low-lying valleys to 
the'sea, Their fall is so gentle, that, following 
their windings for even 1000 miles from the 
ocean, they are still found in beds only aeven or 
eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Where the united streams of the Panjab join the 
Tudue. the altitude is only $69 fect at a distance 
of 450 miles from the sea; the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad, 846 miles fro 
the sea, is $40 feet. This peculiarity is the more 
worthy of notice, because, throughout these terri- 
tories, there are uo natural inland Jakes or seas 
which can be used for commerce, moet of them 
‘being only fit for parposes of irrigation. The 
largest natural waters in the country are equalled, 
‘and in many oases parpnssed, by the rosguificent 
tanka which have been formed in several places 
by throwing embankments across great valleys. 
‘The many shallow marine lagoons, known as 
‘backwaters, found ranning close around the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal and of the Indian Ocean, 
some of them from 20 to 50 miles long, are, how- 
ever, well meriting notice, and greater attention 
than’ has hitherto been given to them, as they 
afford facilities for a safe inland traffic along the 
coast line, the violence of the monsoons the 
few sheltered harbours on the eastern coast of 
the Peninsula rendering navigation at times peril- 
ous, and jfectely impossible. After the East 
India Railway was opened, steamers ceased to ply 
upon the Ganges, but they still ran on the Brab- 
mapatra and its tributary the Barak, also on the 
Trawadi, and on the Indus, 

Ancient India.—Dr. Vincent was inclined to 
believe that in the very earliest ages, even prior 
‘to Moses, the comrounication with India was open ; 
that the intercourse with that continent was in the 
hands of the Arabiaus; that Thebes had owed its 
splendour to that commerce; that Mewphis, from 

e same cause, came to the eae pre-eminence, 
and Cairo succeeded to both in wealth, grandeur, 
and magnificence. Passing by the mythological 
Bacchus, also Semiramis, queen of the Assyrians, 
who is said to have crossed the Jndus abont B.c. 
1960, and to have been defested by Stabrobates, 
2s also Sesostris, king of Egypt, who is enid to 
have led an army to the Ganges 3.c, 1808, we 
come to the first mention in the Bible, of India, by 
that name, in the book of Esther about p.c. 450. 

Of the ancient dynasties who ruled in India, 
Colonel Tod, in his Rajasthan (j.p.44), endearoured 
to bring together what was known of the Solar 
and Lanar races. The wrecke of almost all the 
‘yast cities founded by them are yet to be traced in 
in na, he. cities of tonrers Sueen Es the 

(00, Indruprest’ha, Mat’hoo . 
on the Yamuna, Heatinapura, “Cangacubje, Rafe 
raha ‘on the Ganges, Mabeswar on the Narbeda, 
rore on the Indus, and Koosusthulli Dwarica on 
the shore of the Arabian Sea, 

Menu calls India Aryavarta, the abode of the 
Aryans, Bharata or Bbharata-varsha is the 
clazsical Sanskrit name; and in Sanskrit poetry 
it in mentioned as Jambu-dwipa, The name 28 
known to Europeans is derived from the river 
Sindim, pronounced by the Aryans Hindu, and 
known to Hurope as the Indus. The Greeks named 














havah, in old Persian or Zand were 


the people "ii3e. The seven rivers, Sind- 
Be ois Per called Bapia 
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Hindu; and to the preeentday, all along the western 
frontier of British India, a and h continue inter- 


The first Greek who speaks of India by name ia 
Beeateus of Miletus, 5.0. 509-486. Herodotus, 
who wrote about B.c, 450. appears to hava heard. 
bat indistinctly of any bat the western part of it, 
and that only by its being tributary to Persia. 
He informs us (book iv.) that Darius Hyataspea 
had despatched Seylax of Caryandra to explore 
the Indua, about 2-c. 508, and tint he departed 
from Caspatyros and Pactye, which were sitoated 
near the head of tha Indus. Herodotus con- 
tioues to sty that the Indians who inhabit towards 
the north, and border on these territories of Cas- 
patyraa and Pacty, resemble the Bactriane (tbat 
Is, their neighbours) ia manners, and are the mnost 
allant people of all India,” The oastern part of 
India, aape he, srendored desert by sands; which 
ription applies only to the count ‘ing enat 
of the Iodue' and south of the Panjebe aud thus 
was the eastern limit of Herodotus’ knowledge. 
Following him, Ctesiae, the physician, 8.c. 401, 
brought back from his residence in Persia only a 
few facta about the products of Ind 
Prior to Alexander the Great, 3.0, $27, 
are doubts as to anything historical in the Indian 
sccounte, for the Sanskrit-speaking Indians bad 
no historical pursuits; and east of the Indus was 
earliest made known by the learned men who 
accompanied Alexander, and particularly by the 
writings of Megasthenes, who, B.c, 306-298, was 
the Greek ambassador at the ‘court of the Hindu 
Brince of Pataliputra-pura, Other of the Greck 
writings have been lost, but Strabo, Pliny, and 
Anian have given them in a condensed form, 
Most of the writera about Alexander call the 
inhabitants of the billy region to the south of the 
main ridge of Caveasus and near the Indus, In- 
2, and also mention an Indian tribe or nation 
who inhabited the seashore on the western sido 
of the Indus; and close to the Indus, especially 
on the lower part of its conrse, there were other 
Indian tribes, though less considerable than those 
two. The Indians on the seashore were named 
Oritee and Arabitse, and are recognised by Major 
Rennell (Memoir, 'p. 21) ‘as the people called 
Asiatic Ethiopians by Hevodotus, Their country 
wos the parrow tract between the mountains of 
Baluchistan and the sea, separated from Makran 
‘on the west by the range of hills which form Mount 
Arboo, and on which still stands the famous Hindu 
temple of Hinglez. The Iodinns whom Herodotus 
includes within the sstrapies of Darius, are pro 
bably the more northern ones under Caucasus, for 
hementions (Thalia, pp. 101, 102) that those in the 
south were independent of the Persian monarchy. 
Arian (Indica, pp. 8, 9) denies the alleged in 
sions of Bacchus, Hercules, Semiramis, Sesontri 
and Cyrus; and Steabo (lib. xv. near the beg 
ning) denica the mythological iona, adding 
that the Persiana hired mercenaries from India, 
but never invaded it (see Diodorus, lib. ii.). Tho 
other Greek writers, though they speak of Indians 
the Indas, strictly limit India to the 
eastera aide of that river; and Arrisn, though he 
called the mountaincere Indians, from the 
where Alexander entered Paropamisus, is careful 
to expiain that India lies east of the Indus; and 
(ib. xv.) declares the Indus to be the 
lazy of India from the monntains to 
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the sea. Pliny, indeed, staten that some consider 
the four estrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, 
and Paropamisus to belong to India, but this 
ould include two-thirda of Persia. The ancient 
Sanskrit writers aleo regard the Todus as the 
‘western boundary of India, and clase the natious 
beyond it as Yavana and barbariaos; and there is 
a tradition that Hindus ought not to cross that 
river, the town of Attock taking ite name from 
thia prohibition. Later on, the countries betwoen 
Hindustan and China came to be called the Further 
India, or India extra-Gangem; whereas Hind, or 
India, was restricted to the country of the people 
called Hindus or those of India intra-Gangem. 

Conquerors from the North-West—From the 
carlieat historic times, Persian, Greek, Seythic, 
‘Arab, Turk, Mogbal, and Afghan conquerors from 
the NAW, have Been’ coveting the wealth and the 
fertile plains of the Gangetic valley, and dyousties 
professing Buddhism, Hinduism, and Mahomedan 
thy have beou striving for posuon within. 

Scythic races appeared in India in the early 
contarien of the Christian era, ‘They carve from 
the inhospitable mountain and desert lands in tho 
north and north-west; and after them Turk, 
Moghal, Arab, and Afghan have continued to the 
prevent’ day 16 veck dominion in the more genial 
climate of India, and to engage in ite commerce. 
Darius Hystaspes, B.c. 518, had conquered to the 
NW. part of it, ‘The Greeks appeared under Alex- 
ander u ¢. 327-826, and under Seleneus 2.c. $12, 
and Menander .c. 181-161. During his two years’ 
campaign in the Panjab and Sind, Alexander 
captured no province, but he made alliances, 
founded cities, and planted Greek garrisons, At! 
‘Taxiln (Deri-Shaban) and Nikaia (Mong) in the 
Northern Panjab, at Alexandria (Uchh) in the 
Southern Panjab, at Patale (Hyderabed) in Sind, 
and at other points along his route, he established 
military aettlemente of Greeks or allies, A body of 
his troops remained in Bactria; and in the ition 
of the empire after Alexander's death in 398 2.c,, 
Baotria eventually fell to Seleucus Nicator, the 
founder of the Syrian monareby. 

During the uext six hundred years the Greeks 
wore followed by Scythic tribes of the Su, the Saka, 
the Hun, the Naga, and the Getw, who made con- 
tinuons, several of them successful, effortsto retain, 
About 2.¢. 126, the Tartar tribe of Su are said to 
have driven out the Greek rulers from Bactria. The 
Grmoo-Bretrian settlementa in the Panjab were 
overthrown by the Tue-Chi; and during the rule of 
Kanishka, who held the fourth Buddhist coancit 
about A.D. 40, Scythic settlements were formed 
as far south as the districts now known as the 
Central Provinces. Scythian races more than 
once overthrew prior and more than 
once sustained great defeats; but some of the 
Rajput dynsaties, and aleo the Jat, the ancient 
Gate, now about §,000,000in the Panjab, retained 
4 permaneut hold on the country east of the Indus 
and jeutaee pied begs of that dat and Jet 
‘ringes are still rajing in Bhart 

‘Tho Sah of Searashtrn (8.0. 70 0 60) the Gupia 
of Kanaaj (4.p. $19-470), aad the Valabbi 
Cutch (Ap. 480-792), neem to bave 
succemive hordes of Scythiana. But Mr. 
son believes that it was the White Hans whoover- 
fhrew toe Gupta, dynerty betwenn 4D. 460 and 
475, avd that a.and the Han were finally 
defeated at the great battles of Karar, near Multan 
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and Maushari, which that learned writer supposes 
to have been fought between a.p. 526 and 544. 

ing these struggles for dominion, Vikrama- 
ditya, a king of Oojain, about 3.c. 57, drove back 
one Scythic invasion, and his vietory gave rise to 
the Samvat erastill current in India. Salivabana, 
another king of Southern India, is supposed to 
have fully checked another Seythic inva- 
sion, 4.p. 78, from which event the Saka ara in 
reckoned; but the repulse was not permanent, 
for Cosmos Indicopleustes, who traded in the 
Red Sea about A.D. 585, speaks of the Hun ae a 
powerful nation in Northern India in his day. 

‘Tradition names Nusbirwan, king of Persia 
A.D. 521-579, as having invaded Western India 
and left descendants there; but from that time 
til near the 19th century, it was Arab, Turk, 
Moghel, and Afghan races who were the invaders, 
ti Portuguese, British, Dutch, Danish, and French 

yred on the acene. 
Khalif Uaman (4.0. 686) sent an expedition 
to Thana and Broach. A few years later (A.D. 
662 and 664), raids were made towards Sind, 
which the youthful Kasim (A.D. 712-714) con- 
quered, again to be lost and again regained (A.D. 
828), only to be finally Jost again. 

‘The Valabhi dynasty of Cutch, Malwa, and the 
N.W. distriote of the Bombay Presidency (4.0. 
480-722), sem to have been overthrown by the 
Arab invaders of Siod in the 8th century; and 
siace then the Mahomedan dynasties who have 
ruled in India have come from Central Asin, and 
their families bave reigned for various periods from. 
20 to 981 yeara, 

‘The Jat settled in the country as cultivators of 
the soil, avd they continue to the present day 
en, in husbandry, but with the Mahomedan 
dynasties, the Turk Mabmud, the Moghul Timur, 
the Persian Nadir, and the Afghan Abmad seom 
to have been attracted by the hopes of plunder, 
‘Mahmud of Gharai twelve times (A.D. 1001-1026) 
made inroads on the south-western parts of the 
country, carrying back with him immense wealth ; 
‘Timor (A.p, 1998-99) sacked Debli and Meerut, 
and left fifteen years of anarchy, famive, and 
pestilence bebind iim. Nadir Shab (a.D, 1788-39) 
took away with him from Debli eight or nine 
millions in gold and silver mone: ad Shah, 
im his invasions, obtained the Panjab (1751-52) 
and sacked Dehii (1756); and his invasion of 1759 
led to the assassination of Alamgir 11,, but after 
be overthrew the Mahrattas at Panipat (1761) ho 
left India never to return to it, 

‘The duration of such of the invading dynasties 
as obtained a hold of the country, was ss under ;— 

















‘Honee of Gharni (Turki), . A.D. 1001-1186 Years 185 
._.Ghor (Afghan), vs 1186-1206 4, 20 
Slave Kings (chiedy % 1206-1200 5, BA 
House of Ki (Terk, vo 1290 » 80 
» (PanjabTurks),, 1820-1414}, 96 
Bie Moga), 1398-1 3 
Lodi 76 
Houve 331 
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In the 14th century (1847), Hasan Gangu, 
surnamed Bahmani, beaded a caccessful rebellion 
in the Dekhan against Mahomed Taghalag, and 
drove the armies of Debli across the Narbada. 
Hasan was an Afghan of humble origin, but 
had attained distinction in the Peninsula, and, on 
declaring for independence of the empire, be fixed 
hia capital at Kulburga. His descendants reigned 
179 yeara (1847-1526), through thirteen genera- 
tions, ‘Their territory, when at the height of their 

nner, comprised the centrat parts of the Dekban 
irom fea to sea, and from Berar in the north, 
southwards to Conjeveram; and when at lengtia 
the dynasty became effete, several smaller houses 


assumed sovereignty :— 
Adal Shahi of Bijapur, . . 1489-1879, 
‘Nizam Shahi of Abmadaggus, 1490-1695, 
Kutub Shabi of Golconda, 1512-1680 
Ton shabi of Berar, . ‘1454-1560 
Barid Shabi of Beder, | 1496-1672 


Almost contemporaneously (1886-1565) a Hindu 
race had been dominant at Vijayanagar, But itfell 
to seombination of four of these Mahomedan dyoaa- 
ties, who were victorious at Talikata. ‘The aged 
monarch, Rama Raja, was taken prisoner, and pat 
to death at Kala-Chabutra in cold blood. The 
Vijayanagar monarchy at thet time comprehended 
almost all the south of India, but mutual jealousiea 
Prevented the vietors from extending their respec- 
tive frontiers, and they, too, in succession shortly 


isappeared. 

Daring the 14th and 16th centoriee, Bengal, 
Kandesh, Malwa, and Gujerat saw inany chang- 
ing Mahomedan’ monarchies; but in the 17th 
century (1662) » great Hindu power was formed 
in the Peninsula by Sivaji, a Mabratta, a brave 
and skilfal leader, between whom and the Maho- 
modans no faith was held, and, on his death, a 
Brnhman tribe, with the title of Pesbwa, continued 
to direct the energy which Sivaji had evoked. 
‘The emperor of Debli, Aurangzeb (Alamgir 1.), 
during a long life strove to bold the Central 
Dekhan, but from bis death, a.p. 1707, the Moghni, 
dominion there was practically at an end, and for 
the next fifty years the empire even of all India 
wwovered between the Mahrattaa of Poona and the 
Moghula of Dehti, ‘The Peshwas, however, never 
recovered from the destruction of their army at 
Panipat (1761) ; and the British under Clive, and 
Hastings, and Coote, aod Laurance, and Hector 
Munro, obtained a prominence which they still 
maintain ; the Mabratta territories of the Peshwas 
decane partitioned into many separate states, often 
at war,—Kolhapur, Batara, Gujerat, Gwalior, 
Indore, Tanjore, and Berar, with many Hinda 
chiefshipa along the valleys of the Kistns aod ite 
affiuents, During the couvalsions, Me A 
th Guddapal, Hyderabad; Kurnool, Bevupanepiy, 
on Cuddapab, Hyderabad, Kurnool, ily, 
Seka either ene 
‘Mahrattas retained the jaghir lands which had been 
sasigned for their own attaries and that of their 
followers; and rajas of Suodur, Mudbol, Akalkot, 
and sirdara of the Dekhan, still bold these estates, 

‘The power of the Walajah family of Arcot in the 
Carnatic, olosed after s few troubled years. Hyder 
Ali end ‘his son Tipu, after a brief sway in the 
Myeore, which they hed won, were followed by a 
Hinds monareb. “Numerous Hindu polygar chiela 
apportioned mong themselves, the lands of the 

“athans of Cuddapsh ; Satara, Berar, and Tanjore 
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disnppen ved aa Mabratia dynasties; and in 1839 
"the Pathan ruler of Kurnool, dreaming of con- 
quests, was overthrown in battle at Zorapore. 
Ju the north-west, since many thousand years, 
the Panjab haa been a battle-ticld of the races 
anne for empire; and within historic times, 
Greek and Scythian, Hinda and Baddbist, Tork 
and Moghul, Arab, Persian, Afghan, and British 
have been there. At the close of the 18th century, 
Ranjit Singh, an ablo ruler of the Sikh. dith, 
established his over all the parts of it west 
of the Sutlej, and he conquered also Kashmir. 
But anarchy followed his death (1839); and the 
Jatest contest fur dominion was by the Fast India 
Company, who fought for sufety at Moodkee, 
Fi Aliwal, and Sobraon in 1845, and at. 
Gajerat in 1849, on which msharaja’ Dinlip 
Singh transferred’ his sovereignty to the British, 
‘A few years later on (1856), the king of Oudb, 
hereditary wazir of the Moghul empire, was set 

ide for utter miarale, Tio following year the 
itular Moghul dynasty of Debli threw im their lot 
with mutineers, and were awept away. And the 
Mahomedan states of Hyderabad, Bhopal, and 
Banaganapilly, with the Hindu kingdoms at Bhart- 
per, Dholpur, Baroda, Gochiu, Myzore, Jodhpur, 
jeypore, Oodeypur, and Travancore in Hindustan, 
in Rajputana and in the Dekban, remain the oldest 
dynssties among the princes of India,—the most 
ancient, perhaps, in the world, being the Rajput 
houses Gf Oodeypur and Jodlipar. 

‘Within historio times, except for brief intervals 
and in very snail principalities, the ancient people 
of India bave never had rulers of their own races, 
Periodical liternture not infrequently alludes to 
British domination as a foreign rule. But the 
imperial dyuasties ruling from Dehli bad merely 
military occupation; the cultivators of the 
Rajpat states, and of the Gaekwar, of Holkar, 
ant of Sindie, are largely of the Kurmi, Kunbit 
Kach’hiy ani races, and of the aboriginal 
Gond, Koli, Meena, M Bhil, and others. 
H the ‘Dekhan, is a ‘very compact 
Mahomedan state, with eleven millions of 
lation, but its people are almost all Teling, Canar- 
ee, Mabratta, and Gond, in nearly equal numbers, 
‘The population of Mysore is of a most varied 
character ; and the Hindu kingdom of Travancore, 
another compact state, bas rulers of the Nair race, 
od the ik of their eubjects professing some 
form of Hinduism, haa only 440,932 Ne in a 
population of 2,311,379. 

Cities —With such continuous revolations, the 
poopie have never had time to collect into large 
{own populations. Tradition tells of Ajodhya aa 
great city, covering an aren of ninety-six miles, 
but there are now, perhaps, more large towna than. 
India has ever before known, and even yet only 
189 of them have more than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants The former unsettled state of the country, 
‘and the craving of the people for protection in. 
their fal labours, are well ilusirated by the 
histories of the strictly British towns of Csleutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. At these threo cities, for- 
tresses ware erected by the British, and the people 
have gathered around them, The great capital of 
British India, which now contains ulation 
‘of 794,645 souls, was, at the close 7th 
century, « cluster of three small mud 
‘The only previous notice of ‘Kalikata' is a brief 
entry of it ea @ rent-paying village in the emperor 
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Akbar's great statistical survey of 1596. But in 
1686 the English merchants at Hoogly, bei 
compelled to quit their factory in consequence 

a rupture with the Moghul authorities, retreated, 
under their president, Job Charnock, to Sutinati, 
a village on the east bank of the river, now a 
northern quarter of Caloutte, In 1696 they built 
the original Fort William, aud a few years later 
purchased the three villages of Sutinati, Kalikata, 
and Govindpur from Prince Azim, son 
emperor Aurangveb. But with the security given 
by ite fortress and ita bordering river, the popula 
tion ia now approaching @ million of souls. 

2 it is called by the British, is still only 
known to the people as s collection of several 
hamlets, Chinapatan, Matialpet, Vepery, Nangam- 
Wakam, and others. In March 1633, Francis 
Day, chief of the commercial settlement at Arma- 

mm,’ obtained from the representative of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty a grant of the sito on 
which Nadras now stands, and a factory with 
uome slight fortifications was at once constructed. 











Te may be doubted if there were a thousand people | Bi 
in all the hamlets. But the natives settled around | Assam, 


the factory, » better fort was built, and at the 
‘census of 1881 the population numbered 406,117. 
Bombey Island formed part of the dower of 
Catharine, queen of Charles 1. of England, who 
in 1688 transferred it to the East India 
for an anneal payment of £10. The 
‘was estimated at 10,000 souls, The Company 
strengthened the fortifications; in 1673 the in- 


habitants numbered 60,000 ; piracy was put down; | 
ita inland position farther protected it, and in | Tea 


1881 its population bad increased to 778,196. 
Similar increments are goiog on in and around 
all the sites takeu up by the British as canton- 
menta and military stations. Seounderabad, for 
instance, had no existence until the British Sub- 
sidiary force, during the reign of Secander Jah 
(ees) ), encamped on its present site; but its in- 
abitanta in 1868 numbered 82,000 in 7988 houses. 
In the war with Burma of 1852-53, Rangoon, 
on a branch of the Irawadi, was taken by the 
British, and_ its population’ was estimated at 
25,000; in 1872 it nd 89,897 (99,745) inhabitants, 
‘bat in 188i ite population reached 184,176 souls. 
The great towne, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
‘Rangoon, continze to attract immigrants from all 
te of Asia. The 188i ce: showed the 
Foreisma residents to be,— Asiatics not natives 
of India, 540,989; B 














Area $45: Siamese, 
‘Kashmiri, . : 142) ‘Syrian, . . . 
Chinese (Hurma 12,109), ! Turk,» 5 

13,40, Other, . ++ 
Japanese, =. 3 
‘Most of the Parsees are permanent residents, 
snd portions of the others must also be so classed, 


‘but the numbers suffice to show the continuous 
stream of immigrant races, 


On the other hand, several of the Kolarian and | Gn! 


1679-80, 
of the 1950-51 


‘Company Beieish Berme, 
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Dravidian races emigrate freely. Rangoon, Tavoy, 
Mergai, Malacca, Penang, and Singapore ‘contain 
many of them; and the more distant Mauritias, 

8. Africa, West Indies, and Central 
“America have received numbers. From 1876-77 
to 1886-81, the following— 


1876-77, . Left British Indie 10,036 Returned 4,485 

1877-78, - ” 219 » 4 

1878-79, - ” a 5,588 
+ ” 17,426 » G85 
te ” 16,794 7,061 


Population. —The census taken of India in 1881 
hax not yet (Octodkr 14, 1882) been checked, It 
showed a population of 252,541,210 in an area of 
1,477,763 square miles, Tn these numbers, how- 

, are included provinces which are British 
proper, and also territories belonging to native 
princes and chiefs under treaty, subsidiary or 
other alliance, a8 here shown : 








British Districta— | Pop. 4 Ares. oqo. 
nga (uta ang) es 850420 oar “Tor 
Mada sb. Mioad a 
Bombay Brit, territory, | 

Bota} Native bate | ¢ va0,44s| 90 
fae 9 wsm| 90 
Rw hoviocis, | Hie] sto 
yA 2aci3! 469 

itory) ' 

118,786,107 107,010 





11,508,148 


7 
200,217,014 


























Reap 
Not Gachal or Tehri, 
Pee: 
inte? iors 
Ralputaoe Se eatin), 
Central India a1 » 
hundeigand, 
x ; 
bes,ent 210 
French Rossow 
Pertnguese fo 19.0x0 
Excluding Sind. 


Eoumerations of the British territories had 
been previously made between the years 1866 and 
1875, and the following is a comparative state- 
ment of popu! nding to census of 188% 
and the previous cena 
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Provinces in India aecordingto (uachecked)census 
of 1881, and total of sexes in previons census :— 
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and consequent disease, ocurred in parts of the 
Peningula, which carried off numbers, and in the 
ecade the decrease in the Bombay Presidency 


was 0°8 per cent., in that of Mudras, 2°8 per cent., 





and in Mysore, 1,130,987, or 17 per cent. 
% During the decline of the Moghul empire and 
is, ihe ing, expeditions of the Mahrattas, several 
met Wossst@ | races were actively plundering ; 
ggtive Bias Yoitooe| Towsioes| Siesta | 87Med bands of dacoite made ‘thei attacks cen 
| on large towns; and the armed and disciplined 
3. Prova, | s2,¢00498) 17,04,c00 30,300,026 | bodies known as Pindars, composed of all races, 
ee eS =; | traversed the country, tall they were finally swept 

(et antescd away in the war of 1517-18-19. 

ook, - [sahara 45s | . sio.ers | _, But the greatest alteration in the martial habits 
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wanting. 
Patri autres of ThatpStht Dotrecs the grand. total 
of ealianns ® aod «und that of column Se uccouteed for by 
fhe atweuce of vx dota fr the whole of Rajpotana, for ty 
Patgah Districts of Hyloreva, and for Independent Suki, 


Food and Races—Taking the populations and 
their meank of subsistence, from the purely agri- 
cultural point of view, the country, a8 a whole, is 
under-peopled, In certaiu districts in Bengal and 
the N.W. Provinces, there are more cultivators 
han the land actually requirea butin Assam, tbe 
Panjab, Sind, the Madras plateau, and Burma, there 
‘aro Vast tracts of arable land unploughed. Even in 
portions of Bengal there are still reserves of virgin 

il, ‘The difficulty is to induce the population to 
ibuto iteelt ; though several of the races of 
Indis, the Tamil, and Teling, and , in 
particular, freely emigrate to remote countries, 

The supremacy of British India, while it has 
brought peace within the borders and improved 
the salubrity of localities, bas not been unattended 
with difficulties. ‘The population, which was kept 
down by the wars, pestilences, and famines of 
former times, bas rapldiy increshed. In the ten 
years 1871 to 1881, the increase was 12,788,865, 
notwithstanding the occurrence of @ severe famine, 
cansing great loss of life in Mysore, ia the Carnatic, 
in parta of Bombay, and in the N.W. Provinces, In 
‘the year 1789, one-third of the landiay unosoupied, 
bat many jungle tracts and swatnpa have since 
‘bean reclaimed. Some districts and provinces have 
become over-peopled; the surplus of some of the 
races are emigrating to Ceylon, to the Mi 
countries, to the Manritiua, Bombay, Africa, 
America, and the West Indies; and the Govern- 
ment of India is looking at 
Burma as e country to be filled. 

at, and Sind, the inrease was the greatest: 
‘out in the yeara 1876 and 1877,  sovere faznine, 





of the people has occurred amongat the north-west 
frontier tribes, who had loug been inured to war. 
‘When first, after the fall of the Sikh power, the 
British came in contact with the Pathen, Brahui, 
‘and Balach races of the N.WV. Frontier, not a 
year passed by without raida on tbe Indian terri- 
Yories, and armies were needed to repel them; 
Dut these raids are now extromely raro, and the 
democratic Councils are ready to afford redress. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of civilising 
a border race hee occurred with the Karen on the 
| borders of British Burma, where the Baptist mia- 
sionaries, and notably Dr. and Mrs. Mason, have 
done more to subdue and civilize that race than 
armies could bave accomplished. 

India is pre-eminently agricultural. The (un- 
checked) census shows that the adult male popila- 
tion in 1881 was 62,002,461. Of these, $7,393,055 
were engaged in agriculture, 8,137,082 were then 
labourers, and 8,749,270 were engaged in in- 
dustrial avocations. "Also, 4,196,430 were in 
domestic employ, 5,425,738 in commerce, and 
2,401,630 in professions and Goverament service, 

‘The bulk of the 





‘culturiats profess some form 
of Hinduism, In the extreme south of the Penin- 
ula, the speaking Tee, who assume the 
titular designations of Mudali and Pillai, are there 
jthemon amerong Further north are the Canareve= 
I; sy race, who are all altural; sever 
thes i Tellagena, ‘the Red the Nelda, the 
Kamavaru, westwards as far as Beder, and south- 
wards to Mysore and the Carnatic, are in 
tillage; farther north are the Uria ruce and the 
Gond, the great Kunbi and Mali races of the Mah- 
ratta country; and throughout the plateaux and 
ihe plsine of Northern Tudie, are the Jat, Kurmi, 
"li, Koeri, Lodhi, Mali, Kaibartta, Sadgop, 
Kbasa, tnd Gajar, with the pastoral Absr, Ahir, 
Dhanger, Gadariya, Gop, Goals, Kurubar, and Ran- 
gar, the labouring population being the numerous 
Yendlees, broken, nou-Aryen tribes and clans, as 
the Perinh, Dher, Mhar, Mang, Dom, and others, 
‘whoare dispersed, are searcely yet freed from. can- 
dition of predial elavery, and evines no inclination 
i fctish and shamenist eulta, 
‘The mountain ranges barbour many tribes, who 
have fled to them for shelter, or been thrust into 
thom by more powerful raoes ; and similarly the 
comer provinces, as of Kattyawar and Orissa, bave 
f diversified population, In Kattyawar, of the old 
ing races thare remain the Jaitwa, Chorasams, 
Sand Wala who exercised sovereignty in 


the ooubtry peor. 1 the imssigration ‘Thala, 














Jarija, Pramara, Kathi, 
or . Bo, in Orissa and Ganjam sre the 
Bhumij; Bhuiys, Gond,Kandh ; Khaira, Kol; Pan; 
Santa), Bavara, Teling, and Urys. : 
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The frontiers of British India are nowhere con- 
terminous with any highly-civilised state. On 
the north Kashmir, on the north-west Nepal, and 
in the south-east Burma and Siam, alone can 
claim possession of n literetare. Both within the 
British bounds and beyond are many tribes and 
nations under democratic rale. ‘The most power- 
ful of these are on the north-west, and may be 


thus shown :— 

Independent Tribes, dwelling slong ths outer face of 

tua nctin-wont ontlec tad iehableg bila, vic 
joining frontier of Hazare district,—Hassanzsi. 
joining frontier of Peabawur district, — Judoon, 
Banoorwall, Swati, Ranizt, Ommankbels, Upper 


ymoand. 
Adj frontier of Peshawur and Kohat districts, — 


Adjoining ‘frontier of Kobst district,—Buzoti, Sipeh, 
Oraksal, Zaimusht Afgan, Tari. 
Adjoining frontier of Kobat and Debra Ismail Khan 
districts, —Wasiri, i ait 
Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismail Khan district,— 
‘Sheorani, Oshterani, Kasrani, Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Debra Ghazi Kban district,— 
Khbntron, Koaab, Lughari, Gurotaal, Murri, 
Bugti, Musari, 








British Tribes within the frontier and British mubjects, 
inhabiting partly bills ‘plaine— 
Hazara distriot,~ 


nad partly 

rnoull, Gukk&ar, Doond and Sutti, 
1d othor tribes of Hazara. 

a rasnfrai, Khaleel, Mohmand of 

the plains. 

Peshawur and Kohat districts, —Khuttuk. 


Kohat distelet, —Bunguah, 

Dobra Ismail’ Khan istrict, — Bunnoochi, Murwuti, 

‘Butani, chiofs of Tank, cbiefs of Kolachi, chiefs of 
han, Nootkant, Loond. 


Debra Iemail 
Dehra Ghasi Khaa district,—Dreahak, Muzari, 

Tho number of their fighting men bas been 
eatimated at about 170,000, which would repre- 
cent a total population of one million. The fighting 
men of the principal tribes being— 

a 









Muza 1800 ; Mobmand, . 16,000 
Bagti 900 | Oman Khel, , 009 
Mary. 3000 | Swati, 
Gurctiani, 44,000 7 
rt, ri, 2o00 | 
Khows, 00 4500 
Kiueran, < "4800 Oraiczal,,” * 29,800 
Bostar,. < . 2700| Kabal Khel, | 'Y 
‘Afridl, .¢ 28,500 





‘The Himalaya on the north 
ground of the Aryan and Turani 
nome places are curiously intermingled. "In the 
extrema north-west aro found the Dard, an Aryan 
racg abutting on the Afghans on their west, aod 
‘with the Balti, a Turanian race of Mahomedanized 
‘Tibetans, on the east. Here also are the Champa 
nomades' who wander sbout the high level valleys 
‘of Rupchu, and likewise the bi cultivators 
in the valleys of Ladakh. The other Aryan races 
are the Pabari or mountaineers, the Kashmiri 
and the Dogra and Chibali who inhabit the outer 


The people occupying Garkical snd Kamaon are 
the Kanawari inhabitanta of Bushahr, the Nilang, 
who do not differ from those of Handes, and the 
inhabitants of the Bhotia Mabal of Kamaon and 
Garhwal, who are of mixed Tartar and Indian 
descent. 

Farther to the east of these, the numerous 
valleys interspersed throughout the mountains of 
Nepal are occupied by various tacos. The features 
‘of the aboriginal tribes mark them aa of Mongoloid 
origin. ‘They are in the eastern part of the 
country. West of the Kali river the people are of 
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Hindu origin. Proceading from west to east, the 
following triboa occur in Nepal, Sikkim,’ and 
Bhutan, viz the Tibetans or Cis - Himslayan 
Bhutia, the Sunwar, the pastoral Gurung, the 
Magar, the Jariya, the Newar, the Dhenwar, 
Manjhi, Bhutia, Bbnara, Murmi, Newar, Kiranti, 
Limba, Lepeha who fuhabit' Silkira,” and. tha 
Bhutanese or Lho; 

‘Assam and the north-east frontier province of 
British Burma have many tribes in their valleys 
and on their borders, some of them still barbarians, 
‘Assam province is boanded on the north by the 
Himelaya, the frontier tribes from west to east bein; 
suocemaively the Bhutia, Aka, Dofla, Miri, Abor, an 
Mishmé. On thenorth-east the Miahmi bills sweep 
round the head of the valley. Along ita southern 
dorders are (from west to east) the Kuki or 
Lushai tribes, the siate of Hill Tiperah, the Kom 
Naga, Angami Naga, Singpho, Shan, Khamti, and 
Kunoung, and the races in Munipur. 

Between lat. 26° and 26° N. are tribes in the 
Garo, Khassya, and Jaintia hilla, and in the valley 
are the Abara (128,980), Chandal (122,457), 
Chutia (51,482), Kaibartta (128,525), Koch or 
Rajbansi ($00,000), and Kolita (179,000), 

ther tribes oocupy the Abar, Naga, Patkoi, 
and Barel ranges, a8 also the Chittagong and 
Araken hill tracts, and the Yoma mountains seps- 
rating British India from Tudependent Burma, 
‘These are the Shandoo, Khyen, Ka-mi, Khyn, Mri. 

‘There are other and larger tribes of ‘non- 
Hinduized aborigines interspersed am the 
civilised nations. In 1872, éxclusive of those in 
the Madras Presidency and in the Feudatory States, 
they were estimated at 17,716,825, 














11,116,883 Bornr,. . . 168,059 

: 490,888 Mysore, | 067 

N.W. Provinces, "877,674 Coorg, : 42,516 

Pan” | ss0'ra0 Baath seme, etki) 
Central Prov.,’ 1,609,835 mas ‘ 

Nearly all that ia known of their early history 





or origin has been derived from their physical 


‘oo Sppearance, which has proved them to belong to 


one or other of the great families of mankind, 
Mr. B, Hodgson writing from the Himalaya, and 
‘Mr, Logan writing from Penang, bave laid great 
stress on this means of aacertaining their first 
sppearauce in India, in preference to the linguistic 





Nearly sixty different tribes are specified amo 
the aboriginal races in the provinces of Bengal 
and Assam. The most numerous of these are the 
‘Santal, of whom there sre 860,000 in British 
territory alone, exclasive of others in the ‘Tributary 
Mahale. The Santal dwell in villages in the 
jungles or among the mountains, apart from the 

le of the plains. They give their name to a 
Borge district, the Santal Parganas, 140 sullen 
north-west of Caleutta. 

The Gond are in numerous tribes, many of them 
semi-barberous, ofbers of them under rulera who 
claim a Rajput descent. They are partly under 
the Hyderabad Government, partly under the 
British in Chutia Nagpur, Berar, Orisa, snd 
Genjam, with 1,500,000 of them in the Central 
Provinces. ‘The Maria Gond still uso strong 
bamboo bows, which they hold with their feet and 
draw with their bands, 

The Bhumij of Orissa, of Chutia Nagpor, and 

i through various districts of Bengal, 
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numbering in all sbout 200,000, were known 
formerly as the Chuar, and distinguished for thei 
martial habita, 

The Bhil have no langnage of their own, They 


are scattered through a wide extent of country, © 


from Dowlatabad in Ist, 19° 57' N, to Mewar in 
25° 2@. They are careless, indifferent culti- 
vators, are decidedly predatory, and have suffered 
severely from all the regular goveramenta ; bat 
they are unyielding, and only in 1482 compelled 
the Mewar Government to give in to their wishes. 
There are few wilder or more lawless tracts 
throughout the length and breadth of the Indian 
Peninsula than the hilly region occupied by the 
Bhil. The natives of Bombay atyle them Kala- 
Paruj, or blk men. eta wd 

imilar observations might le regardin; 
the widely-dispereod Gujer race, extendiug from 
the Panjab to Gujorat, which takes ite name frou. 
them ; or the great Kol tribes of the Vindhyas; 
or the Koli of the northern parta of the Bombay 
Presidency; or the Meo, the Mhair, the Mina, 
the Ramusi, the Kollar, the Maravar, or the 
Baidera (Pindar). In the Animally Bills are a 
‘whole series of broken tribes. Hamlets of long- 
haired, wild-looking Pulisr, who live on jungle 
Products, mice, or any aruall animals they can 
cateb, aod worship demons; Mundaver, who 
shrink from contact with the outaide world, and 
Pouem no fized dwellings, but wander over the 
ionermost hills with their cattle, sheltering them- 
selves under little leaf sheds, and seldom reimaioi 
in one "pot more than a year; thick-lipped, small. 
‘bodied Kaders, ‘ Lords of the Hills,’ a remnant of 
@ higher race, who file the front teeth of the 
upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, live by the 
chase, and wield some inuenco over the ruder 
forest folk. 

Princes and Chiefs of India.— Around and 
within the borders of British India are many 
Native States,—feudatories, tributaries, or in 
subsidiary alliance; and France and Portugal 
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Centrat Provinces, Chutia Nagpwr, area, 29,112 
eq. m.; pop. 1872, 1,049,710— 
3 


gM. | Pop. 84, M. 
“Smahals, SW. Yrontioy Rairakhol, “93 12,060 
“Agency, vie— Bamre,.'. 1,988 53,613 
Bastar, 18,000 78,856Nakti,". | "115 8,304 
Karond or Kewardha, 887 75,462 
Kalabandl, 3,745 133,483\Kondka or 
Rai \Chbuilhedan, 174 29,50 
Bargarb,. 1,488 63,304|Kanker, . 1, 

| 540 37,091 Khairagarh, "940 122,264 
Patua, 2399 98,638'Nandgaon, 148,454 
Sonpur, . 906 190,713 Malral, ". 215 13,648 


Madras Presidency (1881 census, 9,001,436), 
area, 9818 aq. m.; pop. 1873, 8,247, 
Gobi” 501 “aot Ts] pl 207 96,386 
Padeostend, 1880 Ta 1 ten 

Bombay (1841 census, 6,911,631), area, 66,408 
eq. m,; pop. 1872, 6,784,482— 





Kolhapur, $184 802,691 Junjeors, . 325 71,096 
Cuteh (excl. of [S.dabratta 

Runa), 6,500 487,905; Jaghirs (8), 2,734 610,434 
Mabi Kante [Satara Jag 
Agency, . 4,000 447,086 hirs, . . 3,508 417,205 
Bind (Kbair- \Jowl 408 





yar 6,109 
ric 
J, - 20/888 2,312,620 N1 
pur, + 8,000 502,586" 
‘Rewa Kanta,4,792 505,732 Ds 
Gambey, "$50 881494, (23 Staten), 3,840 99,111 
Sawantwari, 900 190,814 
NL. Provinces, area, 5126 8q, m.; 
Garhwal or ‘Rampur, . 
‘Tehri,. . 4,180 129,590' 


Bengal, area, 87,988 2q. wa. ; pop. 2,828,400-— 


eta 


|Jewhar, 
127,000/Baret Ag., 

ISewnnur, 6) 
kot, | 43 47,089 
eal, 















p. 696,549— 
45 507,013 





592;565| Mehals, 716,026 496,607 

Rul [Cutting 
‘Tiperah, . 2,869 91,750! Malials, , 15,187 1,185,509 
Panjab (85), area, 114,742 sq, m5 pop. 
5,870096— J SS Pe 






a 2 Kashmir and 420 44,180 
have mnall possessions, aggregating 1264 equare | Ji 168 G8.n10 

tiles, with populations numbering 729,689 souls, 533 
‘The Native States are as under :— 15,000 456,653 Del Lied ar en 

Central India and Bundelkhand (1881 census, | Puy - -15000 TyyGhe Dalnne ey oe! 
9,200,881), area, 89,098 aq.m. ; pop. 8,860,571— | Nuthe,” ” S04 22066 Beniat, | 36 100000 
Bop. Sq. M. Pop. Kapurthala, 620 258,372 Jubbal, 288 40,000 

/Baghelkband bate 
3,250 288,000 | %@ 





fe, 
Agenoy, . 10,667 1,278,000) ros 
Rajputana (1881 census, 11,005,512), srea, 
180,989 oq. m. ; pop. 10,192,871— 
|\Jeysulmir, 16,447 72,000 
rr jJhallawar, 2,500 331,: 
}Pertabgurh, 1,460 
warra, 1}, 











prar, 12,6701 134,709 
405 


1,167,789 
(1881), 80,000 267 258 


a7 
4380 154,408 





4,520 187,634 | sual 





Mysore (1881 cemus, 4,186,399), area, 24,744 
9g. m.; chs 1871, 5,055,413— 


Bangalore, 2,901 828,354 Hacran, 
Kolar, . 


+ 1,808 688,417 

189L 618,954 Shimoga, | 8,797 498,976 

3/620 652/230 Kadur, O75 333/085 

‘Chiteldrug, 4,871 51 

2,980 948,187" 

French Possessions (1877 census, 280,381), area, 
178 eq. m.; population, 285,022— 








Poudicherry, 113 156,094 Karikal, , 52 92,618 
Chander- (Mahe, . . 5 Bada 
mugger, . 3 22,496'Yanaon, | 5 BA74 
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Portuguese, area, 1086 aq. m.; pop. 444,617— 
M | Bop, Sou." Bop 
x 234Din, . e 2 i 
Sasa 
24,702 2,688,540 


‘Straits Sottle- 
menta,. .1,443 429,384! 

British Empire of India, ite Empress and its 
Princes-—Since the ‘year 1858, the position of Great 
Britain bas been Imperial. ’'The chi intro- 
duced in the government of British India on the 
suppression of the mutiny, altered the position of 
the nativa princes. Up till that time, many native 
states had affected an equality with the British 
Indian Government, ss administered by the East 
India Company, and that assumption bad even led 
to a war with Gwalior in 1843. But the muting 
swept away the last relics of the Dehli Empire, 
and with them the East India Company's rule, 
and the princes of India found themselves brought 
face to faco with their sovereign, Queen Victoria, 
‘The mabaraja of Patiala then sought for the recog- 
nition of himself and his house a8 an Indian noble 
of the British empire. Above al) rewards for bis 

eat services to the empire in those days, he asked 
for perpetuity for his house and honours, and Sir 
John Lawrence, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, worked out the chief's idea into a tecog- 
nition of the right of adoption on the failure of 
natural heirs; and, after a reference to Her 
Majesty's Government, the following sunnud or 
poet of nobility, of 11th March 1862, was 

amed:—‘Her Majesty being desirous that the 
poternments of the several princes and chiefs of 

fndia, who now govern their own territories, should 

‘be perpetuated, and that the representation and 
dignity of their bouses should be continued: In 
falflinent of this desire, this sunnud is given to 
you, to convey to you the assurance that, on failare 
of natural heirs, the British Goverument will re- 
cognise and confirm any adoption of a successor 





Ceylon, 











made by yourself, or by any future chief of your #¢POy 


state, that may be in accordance with Hindu law, 
and the customs of your race. Be assured that 
nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made 
to you, 80 long as your house is loyal to the crown, 
‘and faithful to the conditions of the treaties, 
grants, or engagements which record its obliga- 
tions to the British Government. (Sd.) Cannmya.’ 
The following is a list of princes to whom it has 
Deen given, but others bave since been honoured 
with if, and all who hold that patent are nobles of 
the British Indian Empire :— 
Asuna eh 
Aiipoora, Jaghirdar, Bundo)- 
ate, Kolhapur, 
‘Banswarm, Chief, Rajputana, 
Bachan, Oui Panjab. 
Battee,  Sughtrdat,” Bundel- 
Tana Saghind, Bundel 
as. ee 


pes ca pan 
oe 
en 
Pe Roa 
Bhughat, Chief, Panjab, 


Bhujjes, Chiat, 
‘Bhurtpu, Rajput Dhan, Ci 


ana 
‘Bzanir, Mane 

rar, Raia WenelEban 
‘Buun Chit, Hongeikhand, 





Boondee, Rass, 
Bolems, Chet, Puan. 
ungaripullyfophsedar, 


Bassahir, Chief, Panjab 
‘Buscar, ‘Raja, ‘Central Pro- 


8 Galligier Chobeys, Bundel- 
Sand! 


Maharaj, 

‘Ghunibe, Chief, Panjab. 

Chutterpere, Raje,” Bundel- 

Cochin, Raja, Cochin. 

Cooct-Babst, “Rajs, Cooch- 

18, Chlste Tributary Mabuis, 
‘Oram, 
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Moodhole, Chief, 8, Mabretis 


‘Darkote, Chief, Panjab, 
Country. 


Dburmpore, Chief, Kolhapur. 
Doongurpore, Chief, Balput- 











Naupuss. Gilet Pano 

Runbebrin,Jagiirdar, Satara 

Nowannggts, Chit, Kolbapar. 

Nyagaon® Bhat, “Jaghirdar, 
ciao 

Oodeypatr, ‘Meharaje, Rajput- 


Paharee, Chief, Buodelkhand, 
Pednoottah, "Chief, Pudu- 


ae 
poe nan, madethan 
Fast gritos ees sei 
5 "Putwurdhaus, & Sohratia 


Country. 
| eatin, fa 


Git giv He sie 
OSES, dayhitar, Dante 
r, Jaghirdar, 


Gackwet, Baroda, 
lots Generel Tas, 
‘ite eo 


vera) Hea, iyderated. 
Serpe Wave ae 
Seen je Peja 
Thalnwary Mion Setar, 
igen cughinar, Bendel 


Jona, Cag, Panjed. je, Panda, 
inpde SUE Rapotana | Rajporhia, Chiet Rolhouee, 
Jane Seghition” Bundel-| Reva Rife, Sandel Nad, 
Dieha, | Satara Jeghiniam, Satara. 
Jefe, Cle, Rayptana, |r, Call, Baraat 





Karonde, ‘Raja, ‘Central Pro-! ~ wari, 
vinees’ i 





Super,” Chee Beliag, 

oan , 

cece ari A 
copter, i 
mea? 


rs 
inlay undal- Sinday Shnmeher Bingh,6indh- 
ad ‘gama Ena 
Kunnya Dhana, Jaghirdar, ' Sureels, Chief, Mundel&hans 
Kaproortballe Raja, Panjab, To} Singer Biigabe 
Kola, Chief, Gajerk, Torootklef, Bendedkhand, 
Enatiey dagbitne, Bande. Tareasore, Mahara Nera: 


Mekrnie, Chief, Central Pro- | Taroch, Chief, Paniah. 
inves. 1 Ditwar, Ce, apt, 


‘The sunnud nobles alone constitute the patri- 











ciate of India; they govern « population and area 
TInrger than those of France avd Belgium. ‘Their 
troops far outnumber the British European and 


‘army ; and their ordnanee, even that part of 
it which is sorvicexble, is equal in number to the 
British. According to the Times newspaper of 
29th July 1879, they have 5252 guns, with 314,625 
soldiers, viz, artillerymen, 9390; cavalry, 64,172 ; 
and infantry, 241,063, 

To 1881 the entire number of princes and chiefa 
of British India was 601, a8 under; but only 
about a fourth part of their number have the 
patent of hereditary nobility :— 


Mysore, Maharaja, 
Kashmir, Mabasfo, 





& Central India Agency, vis. — 
Gwalior, Sindin, (Tonk, 
Indore, Holker. |Rharsi Jhalaria, 
Dewas, Raja, Senr.[Bagli, 
»» Junr,|Bhoja Kheri, 









ey 
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¢. Baghelbhand Agency, viz = 
Rewa, 


Nagode. Sohawal, 

J. Western Malus Agency, vis. 
Ratlam. Ubabus, 
Sailans, 'Ali Rajpar. 














yur. [Bihst. 
Beri. 


‘Mathaz (Mybere}. (Kothi. 
ISitpure 
























Narwar, 3, - . 
Ne hon r. Paron. Wadhwas. 
Neulsoa, 7) Piplia, [Umri. eee 
Paath ip - [Bbadaure, Parbandar, 
Bhingsrh, |; Bin Tons Lekhtar, 
Dhar, Nunkhera, z 
Bakhigarh. ‘Kali Baori. Khaltaua, | genom 
9. Rajputans Agency, via. | Chora, 
Onieypur or Bhertper, [Bikenir. Muli. 
‘Mewar. IKerrowles, Ton) Lathi. 
a ‘Law, \Hoondee, Bajens. 
ch. Jeymulmir, iShebpura, Kotra Sangani, 
Banuwars, arobi. ‘Ulwar. Virpor. 
Seypur. Kata. Dholpar. Mal 
Kishengarh, —--MarwarorJodhpur Jhallawer. Fespor. 
4, Madras, or Fort St, Gearge Goverament, vit. 1— ae 
‘Travancore. Paducottah, | Sundur, 
Goobin. Banaganapilly. 
é, Bombay, or Fort Georye Gorernment, ¢ to 2, vie, >— | Kuntharia, 
4. Cate, Kara 
, Palanpur Agency, vie. i— an 
Palanpur. Woo, Bhobbar. Goat, 
Redbeapar. Warahi. Kankrej. | Chuchana, 
‘Tharad. | Sentelpur. Deodar, | Cholals. 
‘Morwarn. | Qaadabat. ‘Terwara, Jokbun, 
Suigam Khandia. 
1, Maki Kanta Agency, vis. nine 
Edar. | Dhaba. ‘Tajpuri. Dewalia. 
Pol. ! Wasn Woaktapur. Dared. 
Manas, Rupal, Hay Puke 
‘Mohaopor. Dadhalye. ibrets. «=| Bhutan. 
Sathoma, ' Magore. Timbs. ! Bholeamee, 
Dente. | Waragem, May Bhulwans, 
Matpur. | Sethamba. Tojpura. Lalied, 
Ghoramr. + Rams, ‘Munadpur. Wunala, 
Amalyars. | Bolundra, Deloli. Homie. 
Ranson. Lakh Kxsalpers, Sabuka. 
‘Pethapar, | Gabet. i 
Bal | Badal, 
Panadrs, | Bhalasna. ' 
Kharal, | Prempor 
Kalosan. | Kaiol 
‘Walasua. Kherwara. 
Dedol. 


m, Rewa Kanta Agency, vis. 





a, Sankhera Meensa,| 
Gal vaper | i 


y Mandws. 
‘Tunawara, Senora. 
Banh Biediapura. 
Kadena. Dewahis. 





0H arom Kolabe, Rnoterb, Relator Annie 
i derby (Shol 
pur) Kolhapar and 8. Mahratia Oountry, Setonr, 





Cambey. 
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Siang Chandll, 
Mengni. 
Bhadwa. 
Eajpare 
Jtinjuware. 
Bune 
area. 
‘Rol Sankt, 
(Bahra Cha- 
wandi 
‘Derdi Janhoi. 
(Kotbra Pitha, 
[Kao Tehware, 
‘Bhai. 
Samadiinla, 
Anandpu 
dpa. 
Chotile, 
‘<hambalia, 
Palyad. 
‘Bbimora. 
Mamanbor. 
Mewaas. 
[Matra Timba, —_sSongarb. 
Sanosra. [Pacheywin. 
‘Ttria Yadhala, Chitrawao, 
tari Ramanks. 
Warod (Gobel. 
wor). 
\,taleae, Atamnpor. 
yapar. Dhola. 
Rampunie. Kadai 
‘Akdin, ‘Galbola, 
iii. hija, 
|Arreli (Geek-  Blogawadar, 
‘war). HHaxondialla Cha 
paris, 
\Limra. 
Waori Dhorwale, 
Wangedrn, 
seve). 
IShanala, 
iShiroda. 
Rojpare, 
Pan. 
. |Deiare, 
(Macawad. Hiatia Mfonagt, 
‘Lakbapedar. [Chok. 
Monwel. (Ranjarda. 
\Vekrin. Ishatanea, 
i. fadal. 
(Morchopus. 
Ihandaria. 
[Bidanonee, 
LJanopedar. 
lSheodiradar, 
(Robisale. 
(Samedraia, 
\Gandhol, 
\Datha. 
‘Mulila Deri. (Vejanoner. 
(Satodar Waori. 





Agencies of Kaira, Pench Mahal, Surat, 


‘wari, Dharwar, Shikerpur, viz: 


| Karnkot. | Banda, 
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Sachin. Replepar. n peel 
‘Dharampar. 
Jawhaor. Idina wr and 8. lsoutt “Stable 
Janjira, Haha ate, oi 
Dang. Btates, viz, ire] feonior) 
‘Chikhii, a 
Sa) ave | 

: oan 
Bis Bane. 
Newalpur. 
Nal. Kapei. 
SatarnJaghirs,via! Tor; 
‘Phaltan, 
Bhor. mba. Sawantwari, 
Toth, if eR eat [Savanur. 
Anundh. Ajra. ir(Sind). 


4a, Bengal, Lieutenant-Governor, viz 
Chang Bbokes. Bararta, 

Sarai Kale, 

Kharcaman, 





he Babar, facagarh. 
Spore | Randy 





9 Chutia Nappur joraure. 
‘Kofajbae. 
1pur. Pal Lahore. 
Morbhinay. " indo, 
Ae Mate,» Namiahper. 
2. WW, Provinees and Oudh, vie, :— 
GarhwalorTebri. | Rampur, 
co, Panjab Government, viz. :— 
Patiala, 02 Simla Hilt) Subbal. 
hind. ‘Stale, vis.— | Kum 
Nobha, Maler Kotla, ta 
‘Babawulpuz, Kalsia. ilog. 
hambe. Birmar(Nahan | 
Koparthalla, twa (bine) Dhami 
Mandi, na Kuther, 
Suket, hr. Kunbiar. 
Faridkot. Bioter’ (Nale- | Mangal: 
Pattauds, garl). Bija. 
Lobara. Keonthal. Darkuti, 
Doo} Kaghal. Baroch, 








ee, Assam, via. Manipur, 

The most powerful of these rulers are the 
nisam of Hydorabad, the maberajea Sindia, Jey- 
pore, Travancore, Jammoo and Kashmir, Jodh- 

it, Holker, Patiala, Oodeypar, Bhartpur, the 
Beckwar of Baroda, and tho Begum of Bhopal, 
Some of the princes and noblea are wealthy, as 
also are many of the great zamindarswho hold lands 
on @ permanent gettleraent, and keep up an almost 
regal state. Many of thein freely aid iu achemes 
for improvement. 

Titles, Asiatics are ceremonious in all the duties 
of life; they have been so from the most anciut 
times, and their rulers have likewise had the custom 
of dimplaying standards and of using crests or 
armorial symbols, such aa the chank thal. the the 
peseock, a palanasn, 4 lamp, a Jion, a sunshade, 
an umbrella; these were not bumble honours, 
the satrap of the Grecks being the Chatra-psti, 
Jord of the umbrella, Queen Victoria marked the 
relative rank ofthe princes of Judia by an order 
in Connett of the 26th June 1867, regulating the 
number of guns to be allowed in saluting them. 











8 priuees hed 21 guns, sb Princes had 18 guna. 
BOLE BD ES jae, Ste 
Wis » 


| rulera of Southern 
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and seven nobles bad personal aalutes allowed of 
13 to 21 guns, 

Timur had .°, as bis arms, euppored to 
present tho three regions over which he ruled, 
His fall titles in the height of his power wers 
Sultan, Kamran, Amir, Kutb-ud-Din, ‘imax, 
Kar Khon, Sahib-i-Kuran, meaning ‘sovereign, 
ruler, noble, polar star of the faith; Tunur, o 
the Lineage of sovereign princes, lord of the grand 
conjunctions’ Amongst other titles, three of tha 
emperor of China are, Tien-taze, son of heaven ; 





alo Kwa-jen, the man who stands by himself,and. 
Kwa Kula solitary prince, Anak. c-Agong non of 
heaven, is a title of the re 

In 1808, Fattah Ali SI oepeor mot Persia, 


instituted the order of the Lion and Sun, Sber-v- 
Khurshid, to decorate foreign envoys who had 
| rendered services to his government, and it ia now 
| given to Persian subjects. In the treaty of pence 
‘with Persia of 4th March 1857, the emperor is 
* styled His Majesty, whose standard ia the sno; the 

sacred, the august, the great monarch, the absolute 
king of kings of all the States of Persia’ At the 
“same time, bis ambassador, then at the court of 
France, waa styled ‘His Excellency, the abode of 
greatness, the favourite of the King? ; Firokh Khan, 
‘Amin-ul-Mulk, the groatambassadorof the mighty 
State of Persis.’ 

In Mewar, the bala band, » head fillet, the 
ane of the Grecks, is the symbot of Soom 5 
Burma, the teal-wee chain is a badgo of 
t rnobilty pa Bey China, emall glober, or buttons, as they 

‘of mother-of-pearl and others 
are are used for distinotion. In Burma the figure of a 
and of & hare are painted on the king’a 
‘throne, a peacock is borne on the royal atan 
and Ne dwet bhu yeng, sun-descended monarch, in 
| one of the Barmese royal titlea, 
‘The titular designations of the Mahomedan 
‘Kein are almost all formed of 








Arabic words, with n few derived from the Persian; 
but in addressing the chiefs of British India, 
| Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and English words are now 
all intermixed. Along the borders and within, the 

wary royal titles of Mahomedan princes are 
khan, khakan, malik, malikah (feminine), min, 
, nizam, pwlehob, shab, shabineheh, sultan, 
lr, jung, khan, daulab, umra, jab, and 
nawab; royal Hindu titles being adiraja, jam, rae, 

raja, rao, mana, rawal, mabarane, muharawal 

rama-raja, siwai, thakor, wali, camarin; and 
Toth Matcmedans and Hindus tamame’ talbellus 
or literary titlea. 

The Indian Government addresses the Rajput 
ruler of Jummoo and Kashmir ss ‘ Hia Highness 
Ranbir Singh Bahadar, Grand Commander of the 

Moat Bastien Onder of the Star of Tad Com- 
of the Indian Empire, Sipar-i-Sultanat 
[Shiela “oF ‘the Sovereignty y), Comncillor of the 
Rropress of Indi, Honorary Generalin the Imperial 

‘Chief of Jammoo and Kashmir ;’ similarly 
tava ‘Khan, the Mahomedan ruler of Rampur, 














amir, 
naxit 











is styled ‘His’ Highness Farzand-i-Dil-Pane-- 
Daulat-i-In, Ali Khan, Nawab of 
Rampur, K.G.C.8.L and CLE,’ the Persian words 


meaning Heart-loved Son of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘The Governors-General have always fol- 
lowed it, Is 1805 Sir George Barlow's seal wae 
wed with Persian words, signifying the ateam 
ines, mighty in dignity, high in honour, 


i 
in position, the noble’ of nobles, Bit 
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George Hilaro Barlow, Baronet, Bahadur, Go~ 
vernor - General the Countries under the 
Government of the English Company in India, 
Devoted Servant of the victorious Em Shah 
‘Alam Bahadur, 1805, year 1220 
British Indian Government has now 
practice of the native princes in freely granting 
titles. 

‘Administration. —In 1784, Mr. Pitt, while 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, brought in 





Dill to establish a Board of Control over the East | 


India Company. It consisted of eix members of 
the British ministry. It became known as the 
Board, and the duties allotted to it were 
to check, superintend, and control ail acts, 
operations, and concerns which in any way re- 











lated to tbe civil and military government of the 
East India Company's territo @ secret 
committee was at the same time thorized, con- 


sisting of the President of the Board of Control, 
with the cheirman, or the deputy-chairman, or 
one of the Erst India Company's directors. 

Thedirectorsof the Company consistedof twenty- 
fonr members, elected by the votes of the share- 
holdera. The directors elected their own chairman 
nnd deputy-chairman, each of whom received 
salary of £500 a year, the pay of each of the other 
directors being £300. Their patronage was great, 
Governors for India, cormmanders-in-chief, judges, 
and shops were nominated by the British 
ministers, but the directora sppolnted all other 

'd and commissioned officera for the 
civil, itary, medical, and naval services—and 
Show evereped shoe! S74: senaally, 

‘The mutiny of the Bengal army, and the rebellion 
in Northern India, was yet scarcely suppressed in 
1858, when, on the Ist September of that year, 
the Court of Directors waa abolished. and tho 
government of British India was travaferre) from 
‘the East India Company to Queen Victoria, and a 
proclamation to the princes, chiefa, and ‘people 
‘was made at Allahabad on the ovember. 
A Secretary of State, » member of the British 
Cabinet, with a Couneil of fiftecn members, took 
the directors’ places. The Council is now ap- 
pointed for ten years, but may be re-appointed 
for a further five yeare for special reasons. In 
1861, the Indian Councils Act was passed, ang- 
menting the Councillors by the addition of non- 
official members, the Governor-General was raised 
to the rank of Viceroy ; and by anotber Act the 
supreme courts of Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay 
were amalgamated with the courts of Sadr Adniat 
of the three presidencies, and the united body 
designated the High Court of Judicature. 

In the proclamation of 1858, Queen Victoria 

ll the treaties made by the East India 
Company, disclaimed all desire for extension of 
territory, or to impote the Christian religion on the 
people; the public service waa declared open to all 
‘the Queen's subjects, of whatever race or creed ; 
and royal clemency was extended to all except such 
as had taken part in the murder of British eubjects, 
Tn that proclamation, fhe, Bris sovereign mas 
designated,—Victoria, by the grace of God, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the colonies and dependencies thereof in 
Earope, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith. And subsequent 
to this, on the 28th April 1876, Queen Victoria 
awumed the title of Indias Imperatrix, Empress 
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of India, with the royal style and titles of Victoria, 
by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 
Proclamation of this was made by the Viceroy on 
‘the Jet January 1877, in an ixoperial comp at 
Debli, at which the princes of India were present. 
‘The mabarajas Sindia of Gwalior and Ranbir 
Singh of Jummoo were raised to the rank of 
generals; and the orders of the Bath were be- 
stowed on Sindia and tho rajas of Bundi, 
Bhartpur, Benares, Kolhapur, Dhar, Drandra, the 
jam of Nawanagar, and the nawab of Banagana- 
Pilly. That part of the 1858 proclamation which 
related to empl torn io the public service was a 
Tepetition of ill. TV. €. 85, sec. 87, which 
declared that no native of the asid territories, nor 
any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reaaon only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under the said Company, 

The British administration in India 
parely that of a military government, a 
entire policy necessarily conformed to military 
necessities, “Only towards the middle of the 19th. 
century has the condition of the country permitted 
its British rulers to throw the energy of the govern- 
ment into the path of peaceful development of its 
resources. The Kast India Company had governed 
the country on the simple terms of cheapness and 
non-intervention. Bat India has since taken its 
character from British rule, and has expressed a 
more positive policy than before. Great improve. 
mentsinthe laxs havebeen made; moreeconomical 
justice, more extended education, increased irriga- 
tion works, and larger appliances of European 
capital and energy to the undeveloped resources 
of the country. The prominent ica of 
State for India have been Lord Stanley, Sir 
Charles Wood (Lord Halifax), Karl de Grey,’ Vis- 
count Cranborne, Sir Stafford Northcote, Duke 
of Angylt, Marquis of Salisbury, Marquis of Har- 

‘on. 


tich India eince 1860 bas been subdivided 
into local administratione: Assam, Bengal, Bom- 
bay, British Burma, Central Provinoes, Madras, 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh, Panjab, ‘Berar is 
temporarily assigned. The Government of India 
has retained direct control over Ajmir, Berar, the 
Andaman islands, Nicobar islands, Coorg,’ the 
provinces of Central India and Bundelkhand, also 
over the political relations with Baroda, Hyder- 
abed, Manipur, and Rajputana, and with tho 
princes and tribes on the borders; alll these are 
supervised by a Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Council. “But the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, each with a Governor, Commander-f 
chief, and a Council composed of officials, aro in 
direct correspondence with the Secretary of State 
ag well as under the Governor-General. Berar is 
administered for the nizam of Hyderabad. Tho 
provinces are administered by a covenanted civil 
service, an uncovenanted civil service, and mili 
officers of thestaff corpe in civilemploy. Each pro- 
‘ince is subdivided into zillahs or districts, under 
callestor-megistrates or deputy collectors and 
commiasioners, wit, jeinh deputy, and assistant 
magistrates In tho res , these 
districts are in most eases grouped into aivisions, 
esch under a commissioner, supervised by o 
revenue bostd of finsnoial’ commissioner.” In 
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Great Britain, counties average 1000 aquare miles 
in extent. In India, the total number of Districts 
ia about 258. They sary, creally_im so and 
number of inhabitants, ‘The averaj 

8778 square tiles, ranging from 6612 square 
miles in Madras to 1999 square miles in Oudh. 
The average population is 802,927 souls, similarly 
ranging froma 1,508,219 in Madras to 161,597 in 
Burma. In Bombay there are two revenue com- 
tnissioners, betweea whom the superintendence of 
the collectorates are divided. These revenue com- 
missioners correspond immediately with Govern- 
ment, and are also police commissioners of their 
divisions. 

Madras, Bombay, and Bengal have each « 
Legislative Council,’ as well as a High Coust of 
Judicature. These Councils, as well asthe Legis- 
Jative Council of the Governor-General, consist of 
executive members of Government, of two repre- 
sentatives of tho British mercantile community, 
and two or three representatives of the natives, as 
extraordinary members. The United North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh have a High Court, and 
the Panjab a Chief Court, Tho Governor-General’ 
Council for making laws, legislates for all India in 
general, and for the provinces which have no legis- 
Reares of their own, in detail, these provinors 
being ted by officials, Every Act of the 
three subordinate councils must receive the sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General before it can become 
law; and the Secretary of State for India may 
wdvise Her Majesty to veto any act of the Go- 
vernor-General Coane, 

The following may be recepted as representing 
the portions of India governed directly by British 
officials, and those administered indirectly through 
native chiefa with subsidiary sovereign powers :— 
British, . «Sq. m. 902,500 Pop. 191,411,494 
Foudetory, » «nn B75,263 4 49,096,627 

With the increase of empire, the Governor 
General's Council had become overburdened with 
details, and Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles 
(Lord) Metcalfe, Lord Dalhousie, and Mr. Bayley 
had advised that there should be for all India, 
one Governor-General, one Supreme Executive 
Council, one Legislative Council, and one Com- 
mander-in-Obief, with four aubordioate generals 
‘under lieutenant-governore, each with a council 
or board and four lieutenant-generals, and that 
details should be left to the local governments. 
‘These views, somewhat inodified, are being gra- 
dually given effect to. In 1853 the Govern 
General ceased to exercise any more direct superv’ 
sion over Lower Bengal than over the reat of India, 
In 1874 Assam was separated from Bengal and 
made into # chief comnussiovership ; and in 1877 
Oudh and the N.W. Provinces were amalgamated, 
under a Tiewvenant-governor: | In 1882 there is 
‘one Commander-in-Ohief of all India,who specially 
attends to the Bengal army aud European comps, 
with Commanders-in - Chief of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, all of whom have seats in 
Council. 

Every order issued from any of the secretariat 
departments of the supreme Government, runs 
in tha name of the Governor-General in Council. 
Up to Lord Canning’s administration, all matters 
were in truth so disposed of ; but Lord Canning 
remodelled it into the semblance of a cabinet, with 
Dimeclf as president, and each member of the 
Government now holds a separate portfolio, and, 
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with the permanent Goverament seoretary, de- 

Spatches the ordinary busiuess connected with it 

op his own responsibility, only reserving, mattera 
exceptional importance for the ion of a 

colleague or the decision of the arsembled 

These oF secretarista, in 1882, 


Connell, 
‘bureanx, compriga 
the military, financial, home, revenue, agricultural, 
‘and commerce. 

‘The particular branch of aiministration which 
Lord Canning and succeeding Viceroys reserved for 
their own special charge, is the Foreign Office, the 
duties of which relate to all chiefs and princes in 
India, and all neighbouring foreign prin 
yond the limite. With such nations as Peri 
‘China, where there is a diplomatic representative 
of the Bntih Goverament, the Governor-General 
acta in concert with the British Goveroment, 

Under the constabulary system introduced by 
Act 5 of 1861, each district has a superintendent: 
of police, and the districts are gronped for polics 

into circles, under deputy inspectors- 
cau while the whole police Bl ge 
Provino’ is under an inepectar-general. | The con- 
stabulary, except on forth- Eastern an na 
Todos fications, is e purely civil force, orgauisod 
on the Irish system, and subject in all respects, 
except internal discipline, to the civil authorities, 
that is, to commissioners of divisions and depnty- 
commissioners, or collector-magistrates of dis 
‘The districts are approximately aa under :— 























lew Population.) No. 
297 | 68,809,020 
46,308 | 4,815,157] 13 
81748 | 32,000,490 87 
ror;o10 | 22,647 32 
213 | 11,407, w 
4,208 | 11,506,149) 19 
445, 325; me 
71 | 2670.98 6 
72 | "i7e283] 6 
‘338 | 30,890,181) 21 
87,290 | 8,707,046) 19 
ama | 459,875] 1 
Total, ._. | 902,500_|p17,286,248| 234 





Tn 1880-81, the Administration cost in India, 
£1,291,483, which included the salaries of the 
Governor-General, Governors, Councillors, Secre- 
taries, Political Offccrs, and Revenue Boards, 

‘The more emivent of the presidenta of the Board 
of Control were, Viscount Castlereagh, the Earl of 
Minto, Robert Dundas, afterwards Lard Melville, 
George Canning, Ear!’ of Eilenborough, Charles 
Grant, Sir John’ Cam Hobhouss, and Sir Charles 
‘Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax. 

The famed amongst Governors and Governors- 
General have been, Warron Hastings, Lord 
Clive, Earl Cornwallis, Marquis Wellesley, Mar- 
gois of Hastings, John Adam, Lord “William 

ntinck, Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe, Marquia 
of Dalhousie, Earl Canning, and Sir John (Lord) 
Lawrence. 

Of the financial members of the Goverument of 
India may be named, James Wilson, Samuel Laing, 
WN. Mansey, and Sir Richard Temple. 

‘Tho presidents of mark in the Council of the 
Government of Fort St. George, were Lord Mac- 
artney (1781); Major-General Medows (1788 and 
1790) at Bombay and Madras; Lieutenant-General 
Harrie (1798); Lord Bentinck (1808); and Major 

‘Sir Thomas Munro (1820). ‘Bombay bes 
seen Mountetuart Elphinstone (1819), Sir Johm 
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Malcolm (1827), Sir George Clarke, and Lord 
Elphinetone (1856). Robert Lord Clive (1758 
and 1765) distinguished himself alike as a soldier 
and in civil administration as Governor of Bengal; 
and since 1854, when Bengal was put under a 
Lieutenant-Governor, the most eminent have 
‘been, Sir George Campbell (1871), Sir Richard 
Temple (1874), and Sir Asbley Eden (1877- 
4882). 

there were six Lieutenant-Governors of the Pan- 
jab in the nineteen years 1859 to 1877, amongst 
them Sir John (Lord) Lawrence and Sir Itobert 
Montgomery (1859-1865). Between 1856 and 
1876 there were seventeen Chief Commissioners of 
Qudh ; and the distinguished Sir James Outram, 
Sir Heury M. Lawrence, Mr. (Sir) Charles Wing- 
field, and Mr. (Sir) William Muir were amongst 
the number. 

In the Central Proviaces there were thirteen 
Chief Commissioners in eleven years, 1861-1872. 

Amongst others of the officera who distin- 
guished themselves in civil and political adminis- 
tration, may be named Sir Bartle Frere in Sind, 
Sir Jobn Peter Grant, Sir Henry Pottinger in 


Sind and China, Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, of 


Sit Arthur Phayre in Burma, Sir George Balfour 
in the military finance and controul depart- 
menta, 

The appointments of governors, bishops, com- 
manders-in-chiof, judees, filled up by the British 
ministers, were’ high! the Goveraor- 
General's ealacy being 
not carry any pension. It waa customary, how- 
‘ever, whon pre-eminent services had been rendered, 
for the Directors to reward them in that manner, 
Amongst civilians who were thus bonoured, may 
be named Warren Hastings, Marquis Wellesley, 
Marquis Dalhousie; and the following military 
officers had special’ pensions for distinguished 
Indian services :— 











Nott, Sir William, @.C.B., . . .. £1000 
inge, Lt.-Gen. Viscount, G.0.B., 2 5000 
Gough, Lord, G.0.B., 0.7 2000 
Pollook, Major-Gen. Sir George, EBs sig 1000 
‘Wilnon, Mujor-Gon. Sir Archibald, Bart., K.C.B., 1000 
‘Compt Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, . + 2000 
Qutrat jor-Gon. Sir James, Bart., G.C.B., 1000 
Stewart, Gen. Sir Donald, G.C.B. ae 








Roberta, Major-Gen, Sir ¥. Sleigh, G.C. 
V.C., OLB, . + . . . . 1000 
The East India Company was uniformly jast 
and liberal-banded to its servants. Tbe action of 
the British nation towards them has heen fitful 
and uncertain, Lord Clive served the East India 
Company from 1744. He laid the territorial 
foundations of the British Indian empire, and re- 
turned to Britaia in 1767, At first he was well 
received, but he was subsequently impeached 
dofore Parliament, and only escaped trial by bis 
death in November 1774. Warren Hi 7 
nervioe extended from 1750 till his final return to 
Britain in 1785, He, too, was well received by 
the King and Quean; ‘but he, too, was it 
by Messrs. Burke, Fox, and Sheridan for alleged 
acta of oppression. The trial went on for seven 
ears, and he was acquitted in February 1788. | 
He lived till 1818. Shortly before his death be | 
entered the Honse of Parliament to give evidence, | 
and all the members rose from their eats to do 
honour to the aged man. Lord Clive had laid 
‘the territorial foundations of the British Indian 
empire in Bengal, Warren Hastings was the 


aid, 
25,000 annually, but did both 
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j Administrative organizer of the dominion, re- 
| organized the Indian service, reformed every 
branch of the revenue collections, and created 
courts of justice. The Court of Directors allowed. 
him £4000 


year. 
Army,—The native rulers who preceded the 
strony 









all the existing chicftaincies, have bad 
rongholds on which they placed relianee; and 
Clive's defence of Arcot, the Bhartpur resistance 
to Lord Lake, the Gurkha mountain camapaign, 
Mulraj in his hold of Multan, all have indicated 
that the ways of the people are suitable for that 
mode of defensive warfare. ‘The British, hkewise, 
have formed fortresses at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay ; also strongholds at Dehli, Allahabad, 
and Secttnderabad; and there ate many dismantled 
forta in various parts of the country, all of which 
could be held against a sudden rish. But the 
British have hitherto largely trusted to their 
readiness to hold the open country. The com- 
poviton and atrength of the British Tndian forces 

ve, however, constantly been changed in organi- 
zation and strength. From the first appearance 
of the British in India, their soldiers have consisted 








and native troops, the latter being 
wholly raised and maintained as a part of the 
Indian army, From 1754 till 1861, the European 
branch of the army of India has been com 
patty of detachments of royal troops of Grant 
rritain, and in part of Europeans specially rained 
for service in India as a part of the Indian army, 
‘arms being maintained out of the revenues 
of India. 

In 1755 tho first British regiment, tho 39th 
Foot, reached India. In 1794 the Indian armies 
numbered 70,000, including 13,500 Europeans. 
In 1808, at the end of the Mahratta war, onl 
‘and Madras had each 64,000, and Bombay 26,500; 
total, 154,500 soldiers, In 1844 there wero 
236,446 native soldiers, In 1857 mutiny 
‘occurred of almost all the Bengal native army, 
At its outbreak, in May of that year, there wero 
in India, a8 a nominal establishment—Euro] 
soldiers, 45,000 of ali ranks; sepoys, 244,000; 

military police, 80,000, About 250,000 
native troopa arrayed themsclyes 















rainst the 


ye 
1000 45,000 British and about 60,000 native soldiery 


wlio stood firm, It was a contest for supremacy, 
and it waa severe; but before the end of the 
year a Sikh army from the Panjab bed increased 
the reliable native forces to 150,000, before July 
1858 the British soldiera bad been increased 
to 80,000 of all arms, and before the middie of 
1859'Tndin was re-won. After that revolt the 
established strength was made to stand at ebout 
66,000 Europeans and 120,000 natives of all 
ranks; and the year 1879-80 saw the respective 
numbers at 64,520 and 124,978. 





. 12,282 Europ. __ 902 Nat, 

: 7 449, 18,548, 
Infantry, =). + 47,519, 10.283 
Bngineers and Sappers, - > & 


The armies of the princes and chiefs of India 
have always far exceeded those of the British, 
fheir numbers being about 800,000, fairly drited 

fairly disciplined. 
"dus table given an the London Times of 20th 
aly 1879 shows the strength of the forces kept np 
by the varions princes of India, with tho popula~ 
tion and revenue of the states furnishing these 
contingents, ¥ 
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‘RAsPUTANA. 
om. Revenue. Cavalry. fnfry. Guns. 
£100,000 6,240 15,100 533 
360,000 3,530 10,500 312 
175,000 6,600 4,000 220 
60,000 "200 2,000 63 
260,000 700 «4.600 119 
80,000 430 2,288 53. 
145,000 400 «3,300 90. 
30,000 400 3.200 40 
60,000 150 2,000 35 
60,000 610 3,650 32 
210,000 1,460 8,500 38 
160,000 2.280 5,683 351 
60,000 670 a0 53 
50,000 M00 400012 
80,900 375 (3H. 
75,000 oT 6324 
300,000 60 mo 
26,240 275 0 12 
Waererx Inpia.  * 
1,710,400 600,000 3,098 11,000 30 
100,000 pag 1,502 253 
409,522 150,000 600 38 
Kathyawar, . 1,478 685 1,000,000 3,080 ,W6 38 
Custmar Inna, 
Gwalior, . . 2,800,000 981,000 6,058 16,050 210 
Indore, . 576,000 300,000 3,000 5,500 102 
Bhopal, | : 663,656 137,625 1,104 4,766 30 
Dhar. gs.at0 43,700 "370 "780s 
Bowl, ¢ 42,500. : 
Rowe,’ <1 1,200/000 225/000 $65 2.650 “Ss 
Minor States, "435,000 265,000 2,677 22,163 421 
Sovrmeny Ixpra. 
‘Fiydornbed, 10,666,800 2,000,000 8,202 36,890 725 
Myeore, ." . 5,005,412 1,082,000 "35 “1,000 6 
Travancore, 1,262,047 428,500 60 1,211 6 
Cochin, .". "400,000 106,749 3008 
O1s-ScrLE: States. 
Pattinla, . . 1,586,000 300,000; 
hind," | "312,000 400,000 
athe: 44,090 3,181 7,85 141 
Maluir Kotle, 10,000 
Faridkot, . 7,500) 
Kashmir, 65,000 1,309 18,495 96 
‘Bahawalpur, 30,900 248480. 
‘Kaparthala, ir00 
‘Ghambn, 12,000 ¢ 390 3,275 27 
‘Sakit, . 3,000. 
‘Minor Ot 857,200 4,000 18,000 302 








Total, 44,082,002 12,173,014 64,172 241,063 5252 


In addition to the troops which the princes and 
chiefs retain for their own parpotes, several of 
them subsidize parts of the British Indian army ; 
and, in the year 1880-81, their tribute, chouth, 
contributiona for the pay of local corps and suc- 
cession fees amounted to £742,209. 

Tt baa been suggested that the troops of the 
princes should cousist of their own subjecta, re- 
awricted to the number required for their own 
territories, and that they should be kept at the 
highest state of discipline, and well armed, so as 
to he able to hold their own dominions against any 
foreign aggression, whilst the British attended to 
the general defence of India. Of the 7428 strength 
of the Hyderabad Coutingent, more than half have 
‘been recruited in Hindustan, Nearly ali the men 
in the Bhopal regiments belong to terri- 
tories ; and recruits for the Nair Bri 
obtained from Tanjore, Madura, and Tinuevelly. 

In 1882, the native’ non-commissioned officers, 
drummers bugler, renk and fie, serving in the 
British fodian army, had been drawn the 
following provinces :— 
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|, Basaat Seppe aod Miner Arley, Carr, to 
SW. Frontier, beyond British territory, 


oo within 4, ” 150 
be —e ey 1 15,516 


nd, inaoding Independent States, 4, soe 


ba Browne, including Ronitihand, ry 429 
Oudh, 2 9104 











Nepal, 4,836 
Gentral Provinces, 2 "648 
Lowery + 1gaL 
‘Other countries, 21 MS sone 
‘MaDnas Sappers and Miners, Cavalry, 
vind Infantry. 
Northen Circars, +. M87 
81000 
3,780 
1.887 
Be rede nim, | 
jora, Tinnevelly, 
Other countries, '. rs ‘981 31,150 


Nam Baraabs, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly, 1,494 


Mrsozx TROOPS, from Mysore (2462), Northern 
Cirears (278), Goad Dietriots,’ Carnatic, 




















and Bara : 2912 
Bowbar Sappere and Miners, Artillery, 
Carairy, and Infantry. 
"NW, Frootier, beyond Buiiah territory, 207 
aos and Harare, | 2) 2,090 
etl}, incloding Independent States, af 
Debit tevicoren 1,10 
N-W, Provinces, including Ronittnand, 1001 
"Nepal, v9 
fepal, tp ae ce 
Central Province, 2 1 
Tower Provinces. 2 
Assam, . : 
Konken, a 
Dekhan, st : 
Sada, a a 
‘Other countries, 1 t 25,651 
Hroxmanap Coxrixouyr, Artillery, Cavalry, 
and Infantry, 
1N.W. Provinces yond Beth territory, 9 
Battzesset len OO 
N.W, Provinces fant Rokitkhnd, at 
Oudh, 8 
Central Provinces, + : 
Lower Provinces,” | 5 
Dekban, . 3 ne 
‘Other countries, 5 7,406 
Pawsan Faoxrimn Foacy, Artillery, Canty, 
and Infart 
N.W. Frontier beyond British territory, _ 705 
within + 268 
“Print Independent States, ee 
tet r 
Sebati iz marae: | 
N.W. Provinces, flung Ronatkhand, 146 
Oudk, ppaen 44 
Nepal, 853 
Central Provinces, | 158 
Lower Provinces, . + 40 13,087 
Baars Barrauson. 
Eire ian 
including nde dent States, 159 
Deki teritores, 4 
i 250 
25 
2 
2 oe 
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1857 and 1858, in which years the Bengal native 


N.W, Frontier beyond British territory, 24 army revolted, aud many of the Hindv and Maho- 
» Trens-Indus wit] 4 medan racea rebelled. “Much has been put for- 
Datel Bate So" th ct Be _ as to toe ne of that disaffection. J3 the 
Panjab proper and ech iinaes inning of 1437 the aumber of British soldiers 
Cis coilsh eetading Tedependeutittete,, had fallen very low. The British regiments 
YN. W. Provinoca and Rohillkhand,, |, 48. withdrawn from India for the operations agninst 
Beak ee eh ke ee eS. Russia had not been replaced in India, and the 
Gonteal Preinetes: oe) ss 158 oo? recruits to maintain the full strengths of the 
fey ip eee ‘S34 ; regiments remaining in India hel not been sup- 
Mawan Burt Corp, ) St Goa ' plied, and it has been supposed that the dis 
Enmurona Irregular Force, Panjab, Debli, N.W. affected soldiery of the Bengal araiy took that 
a ererinaty db, se 3! noe to reroll but a general Sapo 
“ ¥ . . * has been it its sugyestion in the losses 

‘Muamwars Battalion, 49 during the Afghanistan and Paujab ware, though 
138,285 doubtless a great change had been effected in the 





Wars.—The Nativesof British India have hitherto 
een largely employed in the British Indian armies, 
‘because they have been considered equal to any 
troops that could be brought againat them, and 
Deoause of their comparative cheapness, being 
healthier, and receiving smaller pay. The follow- 
ing are the annual costs of an artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry soldier of the native army :— 




















“Artillery. | Cavalry. | Infantry. 
ey a tor ibs Ine 15 TL 
BRR1004} 173° 
a.105°5°8 | 473 184-744 
16954 | BOTEG | M26 
1581411] 476-145] 16257 
te S7LIFA| 13728 
2851010] 40-92 
[Rs.164°15'11) Ra.440'03 [Re.156°6"4 
1811 36103” 13°06 
7 Hate prowded by the State. 
Clothing, aecoutFenient, batting, ores, provided by the 
eiGord condoet pay, good shooting, not allowed to Bombay 
4 Do, wacluding mations st Adeo snd Burtna, 


The military charges vary with the conditions 
of peace or war, but the following table of military 
expenditure of ‘the three years before the mutiny 

‘of the Intest available years, will show the 
grote military charges during peace and war :— 














1864-85, | 9,501, 408!t ,669,821)12, 261, 
1855-66, it 4 deze brace 
1856-87, |11,013," 038/12, 783,189, 
1857-58, /15,669, 118, 785,883, } 
, (21,080, 3,449,304) + Mutiny. 
}, $90,909); 640,301, 
1874-75, | [21,757,; {15,375,159 
78, 11,725 15,208,480, $ Pesce, 
Lae, Us aoe Nema Peeping 
1878-79, '15,109, 17,082,488 f for War. 
lesost #91) 08 at 
i ra. 
1881-82, 14,644,800) 085, 100118°780,000 
Difficulties are experienced in ordi- 
ary and war diture, but the total cost of 
the Afghan war of 1879-82 has been estimat 


¢ £21,611,000, namely, 217,551,000 for military 
operations, and 24,060,000 for frontier railways. 

In their wars the East India Company lad been 
almost continuously mucoeasfl. A reverse was 





temper of a naturally arrogant oriental race. who 
respect, almost worship, might, by introducing 
amongst them rules and regulations suitable only 
for an army drawn from nations adv in 
civilisation. 

The contest for supremacy was severe and long 
continued. In May 1857 there were on the estab- 
lishment in India—European goldiers, 45,000 of 
all ranks, furnishing about 36,000 rank and 
file; native army, 244,000; semi-military police, 
000; and about 250,000 sepoys arrayed 
themselves against 46,090 E a8 and about 
60,000 reliable native soldiery. The Tatter, before 
‘the end of 1857, were increased to about 150,000, 
by the addition of a Sikh army from the Panjab. 
‘and before July 1858 there were over 80,000 
British soldiers in India, The successive features 
of the revolt and re-establishment of authority 
were as under :— 

Revolt commenced at Barrackpur by tho 19th Ben, 

NL, 26th Feb, 1887. 
Onthreak of the native cavalry at Meerut, 10th May 


Dehii massacre occurred 11th May 3857. 

‘At Ghari-ud-Din Nuggur the mutineorw were de- 
Fented om the 90th May 1867. 

Tho Bhabjahanpur masacre ocurred S14¢ May 1857. 

Sth June 1857--Mutiny at Jhansi ; on the Sth the 
imasanere ooouxred. 

Massacre nt Cawnpur of the Futtelighur fugitives, 
12th Sune 1807. 

Mamacre at Gwalior occurred 14th June 1857. 

Massscre of the British at Cuwapur by Nana Rao, 
27th June 1857. 

Massacre st Cawnpur, 15th July.1857, by Nana Rao, 
hagiat 1657" Debt reenptare 

Dehli recaptured, 

Lucknow entered 25th Angust 1857, by Generale 
Havelook and Outram. 

Debli asewaltod 14th Sept. 1857. 

Luoknow relieved by General Havelock, 25th Sept, 

The second relief of Lucknow effected by Sir Colin 

ll, 17th Nov. 1857. 
relisved by Sir Col Campbell, 26th Nov, 
7, and the Gwalior Contingent routed, 


in Qudh, 14th June 1858, 
| Bitabior reouptared by Sic Hugh Hove, 288 June 
1858. 
‘April 1861—The Indian and British_Kuropean 
ae oy were amalgamated, and the native armica 
reorganized. 
Since the suppression of the mutiny, the relative 
ions of the European and native troops have 
Seen changed. ‘The European and native farceq in 
India were as under in the yearo— 

















i ry rs i ‘Natives, Natives. 
susinined by a brigade in Afghanistan in 1842, 3999 45° Ereo) 109.899" 1808-00, 100-200 
sod many thousand soldiersand followers Wiese dere Geeg iswoe ‘reas israit 
in rotrent. But the most severe trial ooourred in 1850-87, 45,522 232,224 1881-89, 68,06 125,606 
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Jn 1857 there were on the establishment, or 
authorized strength, 6044 European and 8963 
native artillery ; 3136 European and 80,478 nativo 
cavalry. But sinea the revolt of the native army, 
the policy has been to augment the E arm, 
remove all native soldiers from the scientific corps, 
and reduce their numbere. 

‘The composition and establishment of the Indian 
army in 1857, 1865, 1879-80, end 1881-82, were 
ag under :— 








1651. ies, 3670.80, 

‘Bur, Te ‘Bar.| we 

6,044 ts, 673] .e ry “4 eat 141 

a, | 38,136 Py te ae 14,67 asa 4633 wes 
sghea08 as te 


i rs.asys.oe 
male 


1,404 
jours a, "Saal 510 
1143) 138 








a 
relat ans du ait abd 18 9504620324, 074, 22815 957 

In 1796 the formation was tried of double 
Dattalions, and this continued till the early part 
of the 19th century. 

in 1882 four cavalry and eighteen infantry 
regiments were reduead, and, excluding local 

4 establishment was fed 7 e cavalry 

and 113 infantry regiments, will with sight, European 
officers to 550 natives of all ranke in the cavalry, 
and to 822 natives in the infantry. 

‘Revenue-Up to the year 1896 the increase of 
territory had been so feontinaons, that any com- 

‘of the revente, expenditure, and debt, of 
fresing with those of subsequent y youd 
uninatructive, except ax a matter of 

Bince 1792-93, the Carnatic, the Ceded Dae, 
moat of the Dekhan territory ruled over by ths 
Peahwas, the grenter part of the North- 
Provinces, all the Panjab and Sind, the Gontsal 
Provinces, ‘+ of Burma, ‘enamerimn, 
Oriasa, Or peters and other parta, have been 
added to Brilah tory ; and even since 1849, 
when the Panjab wars closed, about » hundred 
thousand square valle ot territory have fallen to 
the paramount power, with a population of over 
seventeen millions. 

Tt may, however, be interesting from a 
historical poiat of view, to contrast the conditions 
of 1799-8, 1868-9, and 1881-2. 





Year, Gross Revenue. Gross Ch: 
1792-8, £8,225,628 28,040, 
1808-9, | 51,657, 54,431,688 
1881-2, . 70,881,000 74,999,000 


‘The following have been the amounts of revenues, 
cbargea, and debt since 1899-40: 








Yor [eteowe| SRP EES OE 
1830-40 £22,228, 011 2 
1845-46 ‘25, 662,738 3 
1849-50 196, 960,988 es 
1855-56 81,637,590 7) 
1838-60 720 88 
1860-61 as 9 
3861-62 | 43,839,473 3, 880,100 ae 
sea-68 | 46,143,752 | 45,148,752 % 
1ses-64 | 44,613,032 813,082 9% 
1864-85 | 45,052,897 | 45,840,418 99 
yees-te | 48,985,220 3,235,230 0 

"S67 (Ut mo.)| 42,129,483 | 44,699,928 3 
‘1867-68 | 48,534,412 | 50,144,509 95 
1988-49 | 49,20%691 | 53,407,334 6 
e0r-70 | So.9o1,081' 53,582,036 | 101 
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Amounta of revenues, charges, and debt since 
1839-40, continued— 


[ota Receipts. Fan Cae 





Year. 


Tin Sitegiad, wtlions 
651,413,688 £49,990,696 104 
Is7-7280,110,21 986, 106 
1872-73 219, 48453817 108, 
1873-74 898 aos 107 
187475 = 5,870,374 250; ig 
1875-78 51, 310, 49641118 122 
1876-77 55,995,785 178! wT 
1877-78 58,969,301 62,612,388 134 
1878-79 85,199,802 1165, 137 
1879-80 68,484,666 © ,687,015 153 
1880-81 WT 


‘The following will show that there have been 
‘reat alterations in the Home Charges, owing to 
changes in the rate of 


aancial operations and 

exchange:— 

Year. [a India. In Brite 
16,640, 







res ont 
Passer 
Noes 
Land Tenure.—During all ages, the rulers of 
India have regarded the Iand as the property of 
the state, and the bulk of the public revenues bas 
ever been obtained from it, In 1856 it furnished 
tore than one-half of the total revenuee of the Enst 
India Company. In 1864-66, during which, other 
taxes were levied, out of a total of £45,852,897, 
the large revenue of £20,087,728 was obtained 
from the land, In 1878-79, when tho ordinary 
revenue amounted to £58,624,372, ber from 
the land was £22,390,586. During the 1 
ending 1878-79, the ordinary revenue has Re 
ineroasing, other branches of revenue having im- 
proved faster than that of tholand, To that period 
‘the land ran, ‘between £19,570,147 in 1862-63 
ma £22,890,586 in 1878-79, but the total revenue 
between £43,! 829,472 in 1861-62 and 
Se ED4 97 in 1878-79. 
‘There are three great forms of tennre on which 
te land i ix held, viz. the zamindari, the pattadari, 
the ryote The Iast-named prevails in 
Siete an Bombay, ‘but in the North-Weat Pro- 
vinces and in the Saugor and Nerbadda territaries, 
the zamindari od ee tenures exist oo 
extensively. In Madras and Bombay, therefore, 
there is a joint ownership of the ryot cultivator 
sad the Goveroment. 
Under native ruler « fixed proportion of the 
produce was taken ; but itish Indian 
Government deals with ae = tus or net produce 
which the estate mi deducting the 
of cultivation ; beer the directions to the 
revenue settlement officers provide that at least 
one-third of this uet produce shail always be loft 
to the cultivator as bis profit. The native powera 
uaualy took at least @ half of the produce, and 
ie ently more; the Brita ale have re- 
duced the arge to an average ‘about 5 per cent. 
‘The late James Mill, writing on 1] of the 
revenue, remarked: ' As far as this source goes, 
the of the country remain untaxed, The 
wants of Government are el without any 
drain either upon the produce of any man’s labour 
‘or the produce of ayers E: 
British, onder the ad nistrations of Lord 
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settlements of portions of the country and right 
to purchase free holdings, every dynasty has 

this source of revenue intact. Grants of the 
royalties of the lands, in the form of jaghir, were 
usual; but the joint-proprietorehip in the aoil has 
remained in the bands of the communities and 
descendants of the individuals who cleared it a 
thousand years ago. Although Mabomedan 
dynasties bave been ruling Jarge portions of India 
for a thousand years, Mahomedans of Arab, Turk, 
or Moghul descent, have few lands, Converts to 
Mahomedanism from Indian raves, and Pathan, 
Brabui,and Baluch tribes, retain their proprietory 
customs. 

Ta Bengal, in 1798, Lord Cornwallis made a 
permanent settlement with zamindars, a class of 
middlemen whom he found collecting land re- 
‘venues, by which these pay direct to Government, 
sum equal to a little more than one-half what 
they receive as rent. By that measure Govern- 
ment ceased to have any direct participation in 
the agricultural improvement of that part of the 
country, Statesmen have deemed that arrange- 
ment a grave error, which has lost to the State 
several millions of revenue yearly; and there is, 
now much show of reason in the contention that 
the Inndowners might reasonably be called to con- 
tribute more largely than at present to the expenses, 
of the State, The land is a source of revenue on 
which the State can, in all circumstances, con- 
fidently rely, and than which none is more easily 








collected or 'more willingly paid ; and the moat roads, 


recent orders permit a redemption only for tho 
Innd needed for dwelling-houses, factories, gardens, 
plantations, aud similar restricted purposes. 
‘About 1839, s thirty years’ lease was made in 
the N.W. Provinces, and this has been followed 
in the Panjab, It i entimated that in this mode 
‘the assessment wns about two-thirds of the 


surplus, after deducting the expenses of cultiva- | 


tion, profits of stock, and wages of labour ; and in 
the revised aettlementa it was reduced to one-half 
the yearly value. 

Tn the Madras Preside 
exists in a few loca 





, but principally in the 


Northern Cireara, since the settlement of 1802. } 





Another aystem,’ that of village - renters, is in 

ration, in which the villagers 
place of the zamindar, In the Madras ryotwar 
system, the Government, aa the joint landlord, 
teouta direct with the holder, who is recognised ns 
the proprietor a0 long as he pays the regulated 
asemroent, He can sub-let, sell, transfer, or 
mortgage it. The assesament ia fixed in money, 
and does not vary from year to year, unless when 
‘water is obtained froma Government source of 
irrigation, An annnal settlement is made, not to 
reassess the land, but to determine upon how 
auch of hia holding the ryot shall pay. 

In Bombay the ryotwar system prevails, but the 
‘smessment is open to revision every 80 years. 











‘aores Anaesod Tuoidanee vet 
‘i850, ‘1875-76. ‘On 2 land 
Madras, 9,750,000 | 20,000,000 | 44d. on irti- 
‘Bombay, | 12,500,000 | 20,300,000 | ‘gated land Se. 
‘Where the oceupanta hold directly of the State, 
aa in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
parts of Upper India, the tenure in secure: 
tenanta’ improvements cannot be made the ground 
of enbancement, aud the tenant can 


the zsmindari tenure 180-31 


65, 
stand in the [assur 
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the whole or any part of his holding at pleasure. 

however, as in Bengal ‘ant the, North: 
Weatern Provinces, a landlord class intervenes 
between the Government and the occupant of the 
soil, great uncertainty as to the tenante’ rights 
prevails, and gross oppression ia frequently 
practised. The attention of the Indian Govera= 
ment has been long directed to the subject. But 
though there are certainly not lesa than six 
million pessants in Bengal with small holdings, 
their troubles and grievances are borne with un~ 
broken silence and in unqneetiqniag submission 


to the law. 

‘The North-Western Prorinces and the Panjab 
have practically one Iand system. In that part of 
India, the village community bas preserved its 
integrity more completely than elsewhere, Go- 
vernment therefore recognises the village, aud not 
the zamindar’s estate or the ryot's field. 

Ondb, the Indian province most recently 

aired, has a peculiar land system, arising out 
of its locai history. The Oudh tatukdara resemble 
English landlords more closely even than do the 
samindars of Bengal. 

How to provide revenue for legititaate State 
expenditure is a constant subject of thought to the 
rulers. The poverty of Indi makes it a country in 
which it is a matter of extreme difficulty to raise 
the necessary revenue. New taxes are not ensily 
found, and they are accepted with great unwilling- 
ness, “The country needs opening up by roads, rail- 

‘and navigation canals; improvements of 
rivera and of channels, education and sanitation, 
sre urgently needed and to, wocomplish these, 
money 0 obtained by loans. Up tilt the 
years of the mutiny, the public debt was usually 
ahout eightecn or twenty months of the amount 
of. the revenue, Since the mutiny, the 
debt has been equal to twenty-five or twenty-nix 
months’ revenue -— 













Grane Rov, Debt, 
20,130,215 106,081,500 
sone Weer aee 


9,484 









45331 
1818-70, 20,001,081 
Bxel. outlay on product. works. 
YWTO-TL, y435,688 104,487,976 | 
OF the amount raised for revenue, 24 milionn in 
no sense represent taxation, being derive 
from opium, partly from the earnings of pubis 
works, and the rest from the gross rereipte of 
ta, much at the post-office, which are 
‘on the whole an expense to the state. It in no 
ease exceeds 74 per cent, of the value of the 
grose produce; in Madras it is little over 6 
per cent., and in the Panjab 5°6 per cent. ; while 
jin Bengal and the Central Provinces it ainks to 
| esa than 4 per cent, The other items of taxation 
bring up the total incidence to 4s. per bead of the 
population. Dividing it into classes, and appor- 
tioning each tax among the classes who pay it, it 
may be said generally that the landed clans my, 
including land revenue, 5s. 6d. per head; tho 
labourers pey 7d. per head on salt, or, sasuming 
a ‘three persons, Is, 9d., eauivalent. to 
ia Wife. 


about four daye’ wages of a man and 
‘Artisans contribute 28. apiece, or aay the earnings 


137,868,082 
1W7s-B0, 68,484,660 161,726,008 
Tsse-at, 72,389,078". 





of five working days; traders, Sa. 6d, 


487 
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In 1878-79 the total gross revenue was 


£58,624,879. 
Land reven 222,330,386 


Tributes ‘abd contributions from Native 


itates, 708,660 
Fount tinbér and produsts, also usw, 
and miscellansous, . . . 605,433 
piu, Cots 9,398,401 
Bervices of iw, . . . ‘1,091,734 
wy telegraph, . "435,004 
ee fats ce, 7 S11 908 
Potlawork | ll Brtore 
Canale, irrigation, |] 168,619 
Other sources, 7 404 


‘About £19,000,000 waa raised by taxation, vie: 
Capitation tax in Burma, ae 
Assessed taxes, 


Customs, 561 
Sitti : | See 
Provincial rates 

Stampa Gudicial,” FS nia 





Ta that year the total incidence of inten 
‘the 200,000,000 of population was under 

indy edding the land vevanue, the total burton 
out da. per head, 

alt revenue ia entirely an i of the 
British Indian Government, and the quantities 
and the duties were aa under 

eed 17378, Prd (5,88,09,382 











883 Upper 
joes | Himalayan to the Vindbyan range, may be anid 





Itia a tax which Deeps ress unequally: 
‘on the means of the peo} cope, sail toare bare book 
reposted modificationa of it. In 1882-8, the salt 
duty was reduced tos uniform rate of Rs. 2 per 
mannd everywhere except Burma and the Trans- 
Todua districts of the Panj mnie, where the existing 
Jower rates are maintaing This involved @ re- 
duction of duty amounting to 30 per cent. in 
Bengal, and to 20 per cent. clsewhere. The loss 
of revenue was estimated at £2,423,000, but 
this has not been the result. The chief blot 
op Iudian tazation ia that falls too heavily 
oa the poor, and leven many of the wealthy 
classes wholly untouched. A rich person, for 
instauce, with a couple of millions in the funds, 
pays literally no taxation but an infinitesimal 
charge on the salt which bis family consume. 

‘The revenue from opium has been aa under : 
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Judie without inficting some hardship and causing 
gare deal of dicootent It bat been regard 
by many persona in Britain as differing from 
apirite and other drags, but there ia no differenes 
Detween thew. 

Languages—-The languages of British India 
have been investigated by many of tho learned 
of Europe, and a fairly continuous series of in- 
scriptions on rocks, on pillars, and on copper 
plates, enable us to trace back the Indian 
Alpbabets to the Sd century ¥.c, The Asoks 
inscriptions, 260 B.c., were ia two characters. 
‘The northern variety, or Arisno-Pali, is recog- 
nised to be of Pharcician origin; the southern 
variety, or Indo-Pali, is believed by some acholars 
to de of weatern origin, others holding it to be 
‘an independent Indian alphabet; and so attempt 
has been made by General Cunningham to trave 
its letters back to an indigenous system of hiero~ 
elyphice in prebistori India 

rabic is the only one of the Semitic tongues 
to any extent ‘ey. and even that only in the 
Koran, ag the sacred book of the Mahomedans, 
Sanskrit is known to all the learned Brabmans of 
India, and ia the language of their sucred texts, 
Neither Arabic nor Sanskrit is vernacular, But 
the Saoskntoid tongues, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
Cutebi, Gujerati, Konkani, Mahmatti, have many 
intomed Arubie and Pe . and the Urda 
wa out of the union of all of these, The 
Hind abounds in Sanekrie words, and has many 
dialects “The tongues, spokeu it. the whole. of 
India, ineuding the Panjab, from, the 
bo Hind, ag also the languages of Kanson and 
Garhwal, all along the sub-Himalayan ran, 
far an tho Gogra river; the ingpure dileet “he 
Gurkhas, the Brij-bhasa (or Baka, aa it is pro- 
ouped on the, Ganges), the Panjabi, Muliani 
Sindi, Jataki, Herati, Marwari, and, it is said, 
Konkani. The Bengali is a form of Hindi ‘but 60 
highly polisbed as to be classed as a distinct 
1 Fand Baluchl and Duchn.have relations 
with the Sanekritoid tongues. At the close of 
the census of 1871, it was estimated 2 Urs i 
millions were speaking Bengali, 4 milli 
2 millions Assamese, 60 millions Hint od 146 
millions (40,882,637) Urdu. These and their 














dimlects comprise the of the Aryan stock, 

Dr. Hunter (Imp. Gaz) supposes the languages 
of the non-Aryan racea to indicate that the earlier 
oocapants of India belonged to three great stocks, 


which he designates the Tibeto-Burman, Kolarian, 


Lory and Dravidian. He saye of the Tibelo-Burman 


tribes, that in some prehistoric time they had 


‘2}001,280 ; dwelt in Central Asia, side by side with the 







1,874,281 
THOR | te 
1969-70, 
Teme, Rowan Zoe 
‘The opium mamufactared in Bri 
a Government m ly; but about an 
quantity is prepared in Native States, om wi 
heavy Canals ia levied, 
sam of £6,000,0¢ 
‘without the smallest hardahip, ‘without the smallest 
saffering, without the mmallest complaint from 
the people of India, and, indeed, is almost the 
ouly wonres of revenue which cam be raised in 


fathers of the Mongolians and the Chinese; that 
they crossed over the Himalaya into India by the 
north-eastern passea, but have continued to cling 
to the skirts of the Himalaya and their northe 
castera spurs; and several of the bill languages 
in Eastern Bengal still preserve Chinese and 
Mongolian terms, The Tibeto-Burman tongues 
Prevail southwards through the Bastera Peniutula, 
til they become intermixed with the Mon Anam, 
‘and with the Siamese or Tai group, and finally 
meet the Malay raoes in the extreme south of the 
Eastern Peninsula. The Tibeto-Burman tribes 
have but little amalgemated, some of them 
atill in a semi-savage state. The known lan- 
guages and dialects in use amongst them are 
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sbove a bundred, and oaly a few of 
written tongues." The principel are 
Burmese, Cachari or Bodo, Dhimal, 
Kanawari dialects, Hbyeng Koki 
cha, Manipuri, Mikir, i Mi 
Murmi, Nags, Newar, Singpho, 
Bhuteah, Tipnta or Mrung. 

‘The Kolarians, another non-Aryan race, are 
soattered in the north-eastern of Central 


ef 





Tibetan 


‘through the north-east of the Himalay 
‘The Santal, the largest of the Kol tribes, dwell in 
the extreme eastarn edge of the table-land, where 


it alopes down into the Gangetic valley; the 
Kurkt, another Kolatian tribe, inhabit a patch of 
country about 400 miles to the west, and the 
Santal and Kurku dialects are almost the same. 
‘The Savata, once a great Kolarian nation, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, are now » broken tribe of 
woodcutiers, dwelling in the forests of the 
northern part of the Eastern Ghats, Other tribes 
with dialects of the Kolarian group, are the 
Munderi, Ho or Larka Kol, the Bhumij, the 
Korwa, Kharria, the Juang, the Kuri, the Kurka, 
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The Talavs people are ceasing to speak Tulu, 
only 29,000 now using it, and 640,000 apeak the 


Uriga and Bil Languages. 
Janguages and dislects become intermixed 
even at the shown by the variety 
ue the XW come ofthe Pen- 
rming part of the Bobsy Presidency. 
ratti is spoken there by 7,751.497 pernoma; 
Gujersti by 8,103,315; Canareoe by 2,101,981 ; 
Sindi by 2,051,726; ‘Hinduetaci by 871,421; 
Baluchi by 149.519; Marwari by 141,220; and 









sya. Brahui by 24,520. Other eastem languages are 


represented by 6418 pereons speaking Arabic, 684 
Bangali, 65 Bormese! S10 Ottoene, 86: Kaan, 
26 Kurgi, $25 Maleslam, 2052 Negro dislecta, 
18 Nepali, 28,966 Panjabi, 8198 Pushtu, 4250 
Persian, 45,541 Goanese, 2 Singhaleso, 2'Uriya, 
7880 Tamil, 110,237 Telugu, 695 Talu, and 203 
Tarkiah, European languages are represented by 
26,340 English, 2 Danes, 3 Dutch, 145 French, 
$22 Germane, 38 Greeks, 80 Italians, 24 Malteco, 
4005 Portngnese. 

Mr. E. L, Brandreth, in vol. x. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society's Journal for 1877, gives tho 
following list of the Xon-Aryan languages in 











and the Mehto,” These mark distinct and isolated Indi 
tribes, which have never within historic times 
held avy large portion of the country. i alecta, vis 

The chief Dravidian languages are the Tamil, | Tamil, echen, | (Mahw/Gaeti 
Telugu, Canarese, Malealam, and Tulu, with, aleasm. a eutluk, 
several oncultivated dialects ot the Tamil and cain Media, 

Ganarese, vie.: Kudage or Coorg, Toda, Bataga, | {peat er oe Ku. 
Kota, several Gond dialects, also the Kandh or | Talu- Orwon or Dhan. 
Kau, the Uraon or Dhangar, and Rajmabali or) Kedagn or 3 

Maler, the Yerakala?, Korawa?, Yensdi, and other | —_,$o2"s- abal or 
‘broken tribes, En Liecetne 

Neither the time of the incoming of the Dra- INaikade, Yer 
‘vidian tribes aor the routes which they followed, tam 
tue known. ‘They now cemupy much of the iKeikndi, Gadab.| 
borthern part and lowland of Ceylon ; and cearly ‘Tunero-Bunwax, 
allthe Western Peniosula, several of them in great |i, { Cacheri or Bodo, Dungmali, Khaling, 
nationalities. Mr. Hislop and Dr. Caldwell euppore {Sie al Tambick” 
that they entered India through the N.W. passes, Boil, Boge Lohorong, 
and that some Dravidian and Kolarian tribes con: | G8. Bung-Chenbudg, Sang: 
verged and crossed each other in Central India, | — Deori Onan, mun Thafingys, 
ultimately taking up the positions which the Kol ra or Mirang. Watling, Yauha. 
snd the Gond hold i the mountainous tracts there, |. {Bintan o Bhat Limba, 

—the great bodies of the Dravidians, however, | 4 S4Pe ; junwar, 
swerving to the south of the Peninsula, and iuto| —‘Gtehs.or Bastani. aaa 
Ceylon. Forty-eight millions of people speak Ten. ven 
Dravidian tongues. ‘ii. (Gurung. Kunde. 

Tho census of 1871 showed the people apeaking | (ara xi, Nage dinleots, 
‘Teluga to be 11,610,000 souls in the Madras Presi- aay aneene oF r deiearla, 
dency, besides ‘whom the south-eastern portions 2 znpara 07 Jobaka. 
of Hyderabad, westwards to Beder and i Le gata 
have Telugu’ as their vernacular; and ‘Teling | iv, Lepchm aeluog 
colonies are in Mysore, about three millions more. | Dopkla, xii, Naga dialecta, 

‘Tamil is spoken in the Madras Presidency . ee 
14,715,000, with colonies in Ceylon sud he Seite Boer or Io, Foieet 
‘and in all the large cantoomente of Mysore and|y; Abs. Tho. 
‘Hyderabad. vil Mish dinlecta, alii. Naga dialects, 

"The Canarese-speaking people of the Madras | Chulitosa, Angami, 
Presideney number 1,696,000 ‘but the southern |" Zaying or Digare iene. 
pottion of the Bombay Presideney, 2,101,951, and | a5, MYA, {ax 
he SW. part of the Hyderabad Dominions, and | E Kanswart dil Liyang or Koreag, 
most. of Mysore, are Canarese, and their total |” Mileham. _ Markm, 
number may be 6} millions. The Imp. Gazetteer {Rieniae or Busan, xiv. Mik 
says 9 millions; which seeme an over-estimate, each vaults, ee ar 

falealam in spoken by 2,824,000 in the Madras ; * Zirantt wit? Tat! xvi Burmese; Mugh of 
Presidency, and by about 1,902,583 in the Tra-| i Chhinglangya, gong nod 
vancore be ‘Chourssys, q cof Arakan. 
State. Balehooy 
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xvii, Kuli dialects Khyeng. 
lo. Menipari. 
“tausbai. ing. 
Hollamsi, Khoibu. 


“Arabic, Persian, and Urdu are written in modi- 
fications of the sane character; Sanskrit, Hivdi, 
Mnbratti, similarly ; but Gojersti, Bengali, Kar- 
nati or Canarese, , Tamil, Telugu, 
Tulu, and Uriya have each their own writing 
character; and since the early part of tbe 19th 
century, Propositions have bee made to aubeti 
tute for them all the Koman printed and Hatian 
cursive characters, but the suggestion has not 
Deen carried out. Sir Erskine Perry, about the 
middle of the century, successfully advocated the 
introduetion of the Arabic numerals in the official 
documents of the Madras and Borabay Presidencies. 

In summing op this part of the subject, it is 
necessary to mention tbat since the middle of the 
19th eontury every educated native of India aspires 
to an acquaintance with the English; and the 
public exntninations for scholastic and collegiate 
Honours show a comparative neglect of their 

.stive verpacular tonguce. 
iterature.—The literature of India has marked 
features. In the north, the Indo-Aryan or 


Sanskrit language and literature was developed earli 


by the Brahmuna To them the Hindus are 
indebted for their ssered Vedic books, with their 
Sanhitas, Braliuanss, Sutras, and Upanishads, 
and for the later Puravas, The Sanskrit writers 
priaced works of great beauty in epi, dramatic 

ical, and othno- didnotic ; from early 
times,’ the reicuce of Ianguaze, philosophy, and 
astronomy, were highly cultivated by them. 
Medicine deoms to have been an independent de- 
velopment, They advanced the arts of music. 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, Law and 
religious worship received great attention ; and six 
darsana or achvols of philosopby grew up amongst 
them, and are still fully recogaised. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, many 0: 
the learned of Europe and India engaged in the 
study of the Sanskrit writings; and Anfrecht. 
Ballantyne, Bhau-Daji, Buhler, Burnell, Burnout 
Colebrooke, Goldstucker, Haug, Kern, Lassen. 
Max Muller, Rajendra Lal, Roer, Rost, Roth 
Schlegel, William Taylor, Weber, Westergaard, M 
Willinms, and H. H. Wilson have been prominent 

‘Until the middle of the 19th century, it was 
customary for Iudian students of Sanskrit literature 
to commit the books to memory, and manuecripte 
older than the 11th century have not been found. I 
The Vedic hymns detail the mythol 
domeatic customs of the East Aryans till thei 
arrival in India, The Mahabharata, an epic by a! 
‘Vyasa, describes a war between the Pandava and | 
Kourava branches of the Lunar race. Another’ 
epio, the Ramayana, by Valmiki, relates the exile 
of Raina, a Solar prince, aud his expedition to the 
fouth to recover Sita, bis wife, whom Ravana, a 
ruler of Ceylon, had carried off, and the recog- 
nition of bis two sons, Kuga and Lava, The 
Puranas relate to modern Hinduizn, The Vishou 
Purana in supposed to have been written sbout 
Ab. 1045, and the date of the Bhagavat Parana 
is unaettled. Kalidasa, the author of the Raghu- 
vanes, the Kumara Sambbawa, the Megha Duta, 
and Sakuntala, was the father of the erotic lyric. 
Jayndeva, author of the Gita Govinda; the astro- 
nomical works of Varaha Mihir, Brahmagupta, 
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and Brahmacharya; and the writings of the 
“bysiciaus Charaka and Susruta, also of Panini 
che grammarian, Bc. 500; and the stories of 
‘he Vribat Katha and the drama of the Toy Cart, 
‘he Mrichch’hakati, and Nala and Damayanti, are 
known toall Europe. The Hindi vernacular, says 
‘Dr. Hunter, owes its development into a written 
language partly to the folk-songs of the peasantry 
and the war ballads of the Rajpat court bards, 
but chiefly to the literary requirements of the 
Vaishnava faith, The three best known sets of 
cheir religious treatises are the voluminous works 
ascribed to Kabir (4.p. 1380-1400) and his fol~ 
lowers, preserved in the Kabir Chaura at Benares ; 
also the Grant'h, or acriptures of various Bhagats 
or Vaishnava religious founders, especially of Duda 
moceeding gurus 


of the Faithful,’ compiled by Nabajt sbout the 
fifteenth century, and popularized by Narayan Das 
(1627-58), Krishna Daa (1718). The Prom Sagar, 
‘one of the Vaish Tove songs, relating 
the Joves of Radha and Krishna, is prized through- 
out all Northern India. Chand, the Hindu court 
hard of Prithwi Raja of Debli (1198), wrote the 














Prithwi Rasan, a balled chronicle, one of tho 
est poeros in Hindi. 
But in the south of India the Tamil people, 


certainly from the earliest centuries of the Chrie- 
tan em, developed an independent literature. 
Some of" their books, written by Pariahs, take 
a very high place in etbice, as the Tolkappayam : 
Kutral of Firevalluvar, a Patiah; the five books of 
Anyaiyar, the Matron, also a Pariah; the Chinta. 
mini; and Navoul, The Rey. Dr. Bower says of 
‘Auvaiyar, ‘She sang like Sappho; yet not of 


love, but of virtue.” 

‘The literature of foreign countries has also ever 
been largely available. Aryans, and Semites, and 
Tarke, and Moghula, brought with them’ the 


writings of their own nations, and, while dominant, 
contributed largely to the literatare of the country. 
The Arab, Moghol, Turk, and Persian were 
decidedly literary. ‘Timur ‘wrote his Institutes; 
the autobiograpby of Baber was written 
Chaglitai Turki; Akbar spoke and wrote in 
Turki; and up to comparatively recent times, 
the Turk and Persian formed two distinct, often 
opposing, parties at Debli, Sir Henry Elliot 
and Mr.’ Dowson’s labours in writing a history 
of India, as told by its own historians, bave mado 
known many Arab authoré. Persian, during 
tho 18th and 16th centuries, wan the court 
correspondence language of all’ Mabomedan 
Hinde rulerey snd since the Istter years of the 
16th century, the dominant British have given to 
Tudia namerous works in Engl, and } have made 

idety known the writi ing races. 
Ths Wate on ‘which this Oyclopaedis bas boon 
planned requires separate notices of the chief 
authors, and their names will therefore be found 
in their respective places, but Sir William Jones, 
Mountetuart Elphinstone, Sir Heory Pottinger, 
and Sir John Malcolm are recognised to have led 
the way to history and travels. ‘The better known 
of the Asian writers have been as under —~ 











Abbas Serwani.  Abul-Hason. 
‘Abduliah, Wassal. ‘AbulKasim Hasan bin 
‘Abd-ur Rahim, Atonad, Ansari. 
‘Abd-or-Baseag, Abu Bibas, al Birani. 
‘Abul Fads. ‘Abn Talib. : 
Abut-Fazl ‘Abu Zaid-ul-Heean, Birsf. 
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Agastiah (8 of this name). 

died age 

Amara Sinha, 

‘Amin Rasa, 

‘Amir Haidar Hussine, 

‘Amir Khusre, 

‘Amicta, 

Amirtapa, 

‘Ananda Ehime, 

‘Anande Giri, 

ro 
pire. 

Apirtambha. 

‘Arya Bhatta. 

‘Asoka Piyadasi. 





‘Anviyar (8 of this name). 

Buber, Zahir ud Din 
‘Mahomed, 

Bodarayayana. 

Bahadur Singh. 






ta Narayan 


Biefuri, Abmad - bin - 
Yahya. 
Brabmagupta, 
Budhaynne, 
uddhaghosha, 
Callncn. 
Casi Reo, 
Obaitan; 
ye 
Obnrata. 
Dalaba, 


Darad. 
Dbanwantri, 
Devals. 


Dudu. 
‘Fokhr ud Din, Bina-Kiti. 
Garga, 
Ghisa ‘ud Din Mebomed, 





Joshash, 
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Joannes Damascenus. i i. Son 
Fogel Bishan. Pa Ba Harsha, 
Jurst. Zalestya, Subhan Bai. 
Jawaini, Q ;, Sharf-bu-Al.  Sndrake, 
Spe Bind ‘Ramanand. Suliman the Merchant, 
sbir. ‘Ramannija. ‘Sultan Firoz Shab, 
Kahana. ‘Bam Obatar Sumantu, 
Kalidasa Ram Pareed. Bara}, 
Kampen, author of Chin- | Bashid-ad Din Suaruta, 
‘amnini ? Rasa, Swayambhava, 
Haram Abi Tandava Mursti. 
Sandat Yor Khan, Tan Sen, 
Sada Sakb. Tarenatha, 
‘Sali, Shaikh Masalab-ud- Timur, 
Sali Tetahani Tolkepnigesa 
 Istahani, lkappiyanar. 
Salihotra, Tula De 
‘Sambartta, Trivikrama-Bhatta, 
Sampantar. Umrao Singh. 
- Ungira, 
Serup Ushira. 
‘Satanands, ‘Valabhachari, 
‘Sauda, Valmiki. 
‘Sawan Singh. Vana Bhatte. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, ‘Varaha-Mihira, 
Sayyid Mshomed Bakir Vararuchi. 
Sayyid Bale Al vee 
§ oyyayann. 
Sultan Ait. Yea 





‘Nawaz Khan, Vishno, 


Maghs. 
‘Mahomed Abd-ul-Baki-ur- | Shaikh Abu-l-Fair, Fuizi. Vieva Mitra, 





Rahim-un-Nabavandi. | Shaikh Mubarak, Vrituspati. 
‘Mahomed AU. Shaikh Zain, Vyadi. 
Mahomed Ali Khan. ‘Shame-i-Siraj, Aff, Y7sue (28 of this name), 
Mahomed bin Khawand | Shanka. ali. 
Shah bin Mahmud, | Shari-ud-din, Yazdi, Yabya bin Abd-ul-Latif, 
Afirkhond. Yahya bin Abd - Ulial 
Mahomed Hadi, Kemwar | Sheo Das, Sirhindi. 
Khan. Sheo Parshad, Yojnuvalkya. 
Mahomed Kasim Hindu | Shisupale Badha. Yosuf Mahomed Khan, 
Shab, Forishta. Siva Tesiker. Zia ud Din, Banri. 
‘Mahomed Raza. 


Mahomed Yakub - bin-| Ali new books in India aro registered under 





Rami 
Minha} us Siraj, 
Mir Ghiss ud Di 
‘Mir Gholam Alt, 
Mir Masum, 


‘Malla Abdal Kadar. 
‘Malla Zalchi. 
Murari Mistra. 
Martuzm Hussin. 
‘Mozaftar Hnsein, 
Nelodays, 

‘Nennaya Bhatts, 
Naraa, 


‘Nawab Mubabbat Khan. 
Nawab Mustajiab Khan. 
‘Niamot Ullah. 

‘Nizami. 





Act xxv. of 1867, and the publications in 1878 
were 4918, and in'1879, 4869, as under :— 
Biogrophy, «ng? BS | Religion, 2 3806 
Drama”) | 2 175 146|Soiene,' | | 1185 146 
300], Natural, | 114 59 
143| Travels and Voy: 

645| ages, 2 2s 2 4 
26 














‘A few officers of the East Sndia Company's 
service—Gilchriet and Roebuck for Urdu, Brown 
and Morris for Telugu, and Molesworth for Mah- 
ratti—have done mnch to purify the vernacular 
tongues. The Christian missionarios have pre- 
pared hundreds of works, suited both for schools 





2nd for general circulation, in the fifteen moat 
prominent languages of India and in several of 
Their dialecte ; they are the compilers of several 
dictionaries abd grammars, aud they have written 
[important works on the native classics and the 
Hinde and Buddhis systema of philowphy, 
| Daring the ten years from 1852, they isaod 
1,684,640 copica of the Sorptare, chiefly singl, 


‘Nizam -ud -Din - Ahmed, | 41 8,604,088 school-books and books for gene 


Runud-Dia-Lutt Utah, 
jur-ul-Haqg. 

Omar Ktagyam, 
Poksha Dhara. 





| circulation. During the ten years between 1862 
| and 1872, they ismued 3410 new works in thirty 
Ianguages,, and circulated 1,315,508 copies of 
| books of Scriptare, 2,875,040 schocl~ ‘and 
| 8,750,129 Christian books and tracts, In 1870-71 
‘two valuable works were brought to eoropletion, 
ithe revision of the Bengali Bible, and the first 
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publication of the entire Bible in Sanakrit. Both! iii. 


these were the work of the Rev. Dr. Wenger 
the Baptist Mission in Calentta. (See Bible.) 
in 1852 the echolara numbered 81,000, and in 
1872 the number was 142,952. Between 1862 
and 1872, 1621 students matriculated out of them, 
518 pasted the first examination in arta, 15! took 
the degree of B.A., 18 the degree of M-A., 6 that 
of BL. Zanana schools and classes ate main- 
tained and instituted through mistionary agency 
for the houses of Hindu gentlemen. 
Religions.—The chief religions, represented in 
one part or other of British Indis, are eight in 
num 
i. Judaism, with the Old Testament from Hebrew. 
ii, Christianity, with the New Testament from Greek, 
‘anil in most of the languages curreat in éhe 
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‘Mshomedanism, with the Koren in Arabic, 
sian, Urdu, Tamil, Burmose. ; 

iv. Buddbiom, with the Tripitake in Pali and Sanskrit. 
i Brabmaniiny, with the Votan and. Porasas in 
_ rit 
| i, Zorosstrianism, with portions of the Zendavesta, 
' vil. Confucius, ethics in 5 volumes or ‘Kit in 
1 Chinese, viz. Yi, Shu, Shi, Li-ki, and Obup- 

tain King, and the four ‘Shu’ or books, some 
Of which were written by Mang-taxo, the 
‘Menciup of European writers. 
viii, Lao-taze system, the Tau-te-Kang book of reason 
and virtue in Chinese. 

The Jewieh, the Christian, and the Mahomedan 
religions originated amongst the Semitic races. 
‘The Asyans produced the Brahmenical, Buddhist, 
+ and Parsee religions, with their sacred books. The 

Canchecked) census of 1881 returned aa under the 
| followers in British India of the several creeda:— 















































East Indies. 
ees aT 
para’ ay, 1 { nudaniets lepristiann| ales 
iT ‘ilayes. ' Hindna, | Sikhs. [Mehomedans.) 209 Jaina, [christians tigen ‘Total. 
Bengal, « 177,042; 38,975,4 84,974 
Amam,. 10,715 | | 2,679,507 ‘Lbat 
N.W, Provinces, .| 90,684 568,071 ks 
Oud) 2 . «| 24,784 | 10,003,323 i 
725 '376,0: 24208 
85,740 | 6,125,460 36,190 
31,556 | 5,879) 36,569 
5,604 1,912,155 
19,680 | 4,807,425 18,288 
. BS 162,489 99 
| BRM | 2,978 ek 
Madras, . sat S 8 
Bombey, incl, Sint, | 28,652 | 12,989,329 | 191,137 












Tota, . .! {130,383,820 | 1,174,436 





Tho Jews on the western coast 
litcle social influcnce. 
The Parsees, another small body (69,476), are 


(1626) are of 


chiefly in the Bombay Presidency. They follow 
the modified Zoroastrianiam which their ancestors: 
in Po formed, They sre wealthy and 
enterprising, are Intgely engaged in foreign trade, 
and are taking their share in all municipal and 
civil duticn; but they have never served in the 
Indian army, nor aided, in arms, any of the 
Indian rulers who have protected them, and they 
have hampered themeclves with some Brahmani 
restrictions, There Jews of fair and others 
of black skins, showing that at some former time 
they made converts, but at present neither they 
nor the Parseos proselytize ; and the same may be 
said of the Jaina aud of the Buddhists of India ; 
but Sir J. E. Tenuent describes as violent the 
polemical literatare of the Buddhists of Ceyjon. 
‘The Christians of British India proper, at the 
Jast census, were found to be 897,682. They are 
chiefly numerous amongat the non-Aryan races, 
particularly in Sonthern India and in Burma,— 
589,760 being in the Madras Presidency, 126,063 
in Bombay, 81,219 in Burma, and 25,676 in 
Mysore. ‘In 1875, in. Trayaucore there were 
468,518 Christians; in Cochin, 140,417 ; in Pudu- 
‘cottah, 11,860. Christians of the Romish sect in 
French territory number 33,544, and in Portu- 
guese territory 245,318, which makes 1,038,940 
Christiana for British India and the Native States. 
Abuost all the Christian secta have missionaries 
from the Mediterranean to China and the Archi- 
‘pelago, zealous propagandists. The Romish clergy- 




















40,867,125 | 2,882,851 





the effect of Dr. and Mrs. Mason's teachin, 
amon; Karen, and of Dr. Caldwell’s 
amongst the Shanare, has been great. ‘The 
Protestant missionaries have largely used their 
influence to promote secular education, and Hindus 
have widely taken advantage of the opportunities 
their schools have afforded, to acquire « know- 
ledge of English ; the Catholic missionaries from. 
France and Italy having rather fostered the 
vernacular tongues. 

‘The Sikh religionist, 1,174,435 in number, are 
almost exclusively in the Panjab, ‘They had their 
origin in the semi-Hindu semi-Mahomedan teach- 
ings of Nanak. In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury they were a compact body, and zealous, They 
were almost exclusively converts from amonget 
the Jat, who have largely colonized the Panjab 
and the Indus valley, and have spread eastwards 
into the N.W. Provinces. Under the mabare 
Ranjit in the early part of the 19th cen. 
tary, they truly formidable sect. Nanak 
the abolition of caste, the unity of the 
and the obligation of leading a pure life. 
From Nanak, ten gurus are traced down to Govind 
Singh in 1708, with whom the succession stopped. 

‘The Buddhists and Jains, in the 1871 cenansre- 
turns, numbered 2,832,851, and of these 2,447,881 
were in Burma Bat Chinese from {annum are 
immigrating in great numbers into that part of 
Iodia, and 3,251,589 was the number retuned as 
dwelling there in 1881. 

All the Burmese aud moat of the Chinese immi~ 
grants follow the teachings of Buddhism, 
‘Tripitika, the eacred book of the Burmese Buddh- 




















men have been the more successful, though ists, isin Pali; but the Chinese have also brought 
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with them into Burma, s knowledge of the moral | whom Europeans call Hindus. In 1881, Hindus 


Philosophies of Confucius, of Lao-teze, and 
are, the Meneius of European writers. 

The Makomedans in 1881 numbered in India 
40,867,135. They are partly descendants of 
immigrants from Arabis, and of invading and 
immigrating races from Persia and Central Asia ; 
‘but the ancestors of the bulk of thous in Bengal 
(and in 1881 these were nese twenty millions 
119,508,881], with 1,104,601 im Assam) are 
recognised to have been of a Mongoloid iamily 
wliom the Mahomedan conquerors found in that 
region. Their sacred book, the Koran, bas been 
translated into Persian, Urdu, Tamil, Burmese, 
and Malay, but it is chie@ly read in the original 
‘Arabic, and their badees or traditions have almost 
‘equal authority with the Koran. 

The political animosity which reeulted in the death 
of Ali'and his two sons, continues to separate these 
Teligioninta into the two grest sects of Sunni and 
Bhish, who, even in British India, barely restrain 
their animosity. It isa feud of 1300 years. The 
small Mubdavi sect are fanatical, ‘The Temaili 
in India are commercially occupied, and the re- 
forming sect, to whom the designation Wahabi 
hag been given, are apt in their zeal to infuse 
political questions into their social life, They 
All distinguish their ethnic, or race, descent by 








tae terms Syud, Shaikh, Pathan, and Moghul, ss 
of Arab, Afghan, Persian, Moghul, and Turk origin 
sespectively, and all the converts are classed as 


Bhrikha ‘The Syads, descendants of Mahomed 
and Ali-are not numerous, and are quiet-mannered 
men, and wostly Sunni,” Many of the Jat and 
tome Rajput clans, during imperial Moghul way, 
ate et ‘ia earl me Jied by Ei 

ind ia a term ordinarily 3 ‘uropeans 
toile Hielsworehippera of Ledio, toall who are 
not Jews, Buddhists, Jains, Parsees, Christians, or 
Mahomedana, The people themselves restrict the 
tenn to thelr Sudra section, and distinguish by 
their caste names the higher caste Brabmaan, and 
the Rajput, Kebatriya, and the Seth, Chettiar, 
Banya, Vaisya, and servile races. ‘The non- 
‘Aryan’ Pariaha and other similar races are never 
called Hindu, Hindus are eminently followers of 
tome pert of other of the religious or philosophi 
‘doctrines which the Brahmans teach regarding the 
chief deities and their incarnations, and to some 
Extent are versed in the mytbologic tales about 
Brahma, Vishou, and Siva, one or other or all of 
whom, or their avatars oF incarnations, Brahmans 
of the post-Vedic times have come to regard aa 
fupreme. Bot their worship is largely directed to 
the wivea of the deities, to heroea whom they have 
Geitied, to plants, to animals, to sculptured images, 
to sbapeleas pieces of wood or atone; also to the 
fun aud moon and planet 
‘amongst all classes, to spirita and anakes, and to 
the weapons or implementa of their arocations; 
and their theological imaginings are as varied as 
their gods, Braima_ has few abrines,—it is said 
only one at Bithar; Siva is chiefly worshipped in 
thelingsm emblem, and Vishnu in the form of one 
Grothe of the avatars in which he is believod by 
‘them to have appeared on earth to save mankind, ot 











‘to punish arrogance and vice. Saraswati, goddese 
of learning, the wife of Brahms, has the 
oblivion intowhieh her spouse has fallen. But Siva 


and his consort Parvati, sad Vishau, with Lakshmi 


and everywhere and tiki 


were returned as 189,848,820 in British India; bet. 
there was another body, 5,746,673, whose religion 
at the time of the census was not ascertained. 
_ Castes.—The numbers of Hinduaand their higher 
civilisation have secured for them a recognised 
over tho non-Aryan aborigines, and 
over all tary tr To these, Hindus 
apply the term m'blecha, which has the anme aig- 
nif as Gentile bad to the Jew, as Barbarian 
had to the Greek, and as E has to the Chinese. 
Batthe whole of the idol-worshippers, alika Aryan 
and non-Aryan, are separated from each other into 
a multitude of sections, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry, but dwell apart in different vections 
of their towns. These sections, known to Euro- 
peans as castes, are designated by the people, Varna, 
colours, or Jnt or Zat,race. Their Varna and Zab 
names indicate differences in race, or place of birth, 
or nationality, or avocation, or even simply of the 
customs they follow. ‘The number of such separate 
castes in Bengal alone is not short of a thousand. 
In Mabarashtra Dr. Wilson enumerated 145 castes, 
23 of whom were deemed unclean, and not per- 
mitted to dwell within the town walls, But, to 
Enropeans, much of the action of the Hindus as to 
caste purity seem strange. Ghi na fod artic in 
use with every Hindu, and it is carried in 
leather botiles; yet the bottle-tnaker is one of 
‘the unclean artiaans. Many, perbaps most, of the 
servile races are broken up nations and tribes 
whom ware and revolutions in prehistoric times 
have reduoed to aiheir present standing. To 
‘uropeans it might even acem impossible, under 
these conditions, for society to cnt but they 
are held together by an ordinance of Monu, their 
Jawgiver, who laid down the rule that every man 
is pore in hia respective trade. 
mt amonget the Hindu castes are the 
Brakmans, though they, tno, are separated. into 
small sections by differences of religion, philosophy, 
‘and descent. Ages of intellectual culture have 
produced in them a race of recognieed ability. For 
nearly $000 years they have filled, under the 
reigoing princes, all important executive and ad- 
ministrative offices. Once only, and that in modern 
times, they attained to dominion under the title of 
Patra ai their pores ated barely about sixty 
y was dest in 1761, by their com- 
Plate defeat at Panipat, Prine 
Rajput is generally accepted as representin 
the ancient martial Kahstciya, Giane of them 
hold villages in the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 
where they were dominant till the 18th century; 
but they are still ruling in Rajputana and Gond- 
wana, over aboriginal races, who instal their 
Rajput princes by making with their blood the 
a mark of sovereignty. 




















The Vaisya, a third carte, are at the present 
day admitted to embrace all the Hinde sections 
who are engaged in trade; but their physical 
appearance indicates the most diversified origin. 

‘Sudra, the fourth caste, includes all who are 
Hindus, other than the Brabman, the Kehatriyn, 
‘and the Vaisya. 

‘The Jat race, who followed and pushed the 
Rajpats farther into N.W. India, are eminently 
ggncaltura and pastoral; and, with the tall, robust 

hi, dominant in Kattyawar, are of astock who 


‘still maintain many Seythic rites, There are two 


fis spouse, claim aa worshippers the bulk of those | Jat sovereignties, Bhurtpur and Dholpar, snd 
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soversl powerful Jat chiefs in the N.W. 
Tadia. The Jat in tho N.W., the Tamil, Teling, 
and Ganarogo in the south, and the Karen on the 
frontiers of Burma, have given the most numerous 
converts to Hinduizm, as nations. 

‘All the Hinduized ‘al es of the Kolarian 
avd Dravidian stocks have been admitted into the 
Sudra section. |The major part of the Canarese, 
the Mahratti, the Tamil, and the Telugu speaking 
racea who are engaged in agricultural occupations, 
are of this division. 

Castes.—It mightbe thought tbat one Brahman, 
or Banya, or Kabatriya family might eat or inter- 
marry wit any otber Brahman, Banya, or Kshat- 
riya household, or that any one Kunbi, or Kurmi, 
or Pariah, or Dher might eat with or obtain a wife 
from others of their own caste; but differences 
in their tribal or clan decent, or in their oecupa- 
tions, keep them apart. In the many 
current, the names of identical trades and 
tions necessarily vary, and even that forms a 
cient reason to keep apart the people following 
them. The respective castes exercise strict super- 
viaion over ther members, Fines and penanoes 
are imposed on parties who deviate from ° 
rales,--even excluding them from their caste. In 
ancient times, neglect of religious rites seems to 
have been # reason for depriving a person of caste. 
Menu says (x. 43, 44) the following Kehateiya 
tribes have gradually sunk into the atate of 
Vrishala, from the extinction of sacred rites, and 
from having no communication with Brahmans :— 
Paundraka, Odra, Dravida, Kamboja, Yavana, Saka, 
Parada, Pablava, China, Kirata, Darada, Khase. 
‘At tho present day, the penalty of exclusion from 
caste is inflicted on Hindus who have sailed to 
Europe, notwithstanding that the mercantile 
Rajputa of Cutch have been trading for centuries 
on the enst const of Africa, and Hindus are met with 
westwarda through Central Ama to Russia in 
Europe. Also, Java and Bali, in the Archipelago, 
were conquered by a Hinde dynasty, and 








still Hindu; the Teling and Taml soldi of the 
Madras Presklency, and the Sikh and Hindu 
aoldiery of the Bengal army, have conquered in 
Burme, China, Persia, Aden, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 


A peculiar feature of the Brabmanical fupromacy 
has been the servile position which they have en- 
forced on the non-Hinduized aboriginal tribes, few 
of whom have, or only partially, adopted Brahman- 
jem, This is not confined to the semi-barbarous 
forest and mountain tribes, whose long seclusion 
has superinduced timidity in intercourse with their 
fellow-men ; but outside the walls af every villa 

throughout British India are famities of the Pari 

the Dher, the Mar, the Mhang, the Ramusi, the 
Koli, Chamar, the Bhil, the Dhor, the Bhur, the 
Dom, the Mhair, the Mina, who, since two or 
‘three thousand years, have been retained in feudal 
nlavery, who have recognised in succession the 
Hindu,’ Buddhists, Mabomedans, and Christians 
8 their masters, and have been doing all the 
tertile ork, but have pevertheless efbered to 
thelt own fetish forms of worship, uninfiuenced 
by their wasters’ creeds. Many of them are 
intellectual. They are brave, trathfnl, docile, 
and gentle; but the religion of their village 
authorities bas never commended it to them, 
There are small, homeless, broken tribes wandering 
through the country, ag the Basigar, Doomar, 
Korawa, Kunjar, Nath, Sanaiab, Yerkala, of whom 
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of little is known. They almost ali are 


¢ predatory, 
and pitch their reed mat or grass huts in lone parts 
of outakirts of towns. 

ooks.—Hindua arrange the whole of 
their secred and learned works under eighteen 
heade, and speak of them as embracing eighteen 
kinds of knowledge, viz, the four Vedas, the four 
Upaveda, the aix Anga, the four Upanga. 

The Vedas of the ancient Aryans, styled the 
Rig, the Yajar, the Sama, and Atharva, are ac- 
know! ‘by nearly all Hindu and Jaina sects. 
‘They consist of collectiona of hymna, contaiuing 
a ritual, are in the Sanskrit language, and are 
anpposed to have been com about fifteen 
centuries B.c. The Sanhita of the Rig Veda is the 
earliest record of the eastern Aryans extant. The 
Sama Veda is a reproduction of paris of the Rig 
Veda. The Upanishads are books containing the 
doctrine of the Vedas explained and enlarged. 

‘The Puranas, literally the old books, are eighteen 
in number, are of different ages, between the 8th 
or 9th and 14th or 15th centuries 4.b. They 
likewise, are written ia the Sanskrit language, 
in simple sloka metre, and each treata of five 
subjects, 
ite progress 


b 








‘Viz. (1) the creation of the universe, (2) 
and the renovation of worlds, (3) the 

genealogy of gods and heroes, (4) mythologi 
chronology, and (6) heroic history, containing tho 
achievements of demigods and heroes, ‘They super- 
lone 





acded the Vedas, and are the 
books of the snodern Hindus ; they are p 
polythiatic, and yet ewentilly pantheistic. 


e Hinds systems of philceophy aro six in 
number. ‘They grew out of the Upanishads, and 
are ea called the six Saatra, or bodies of 


learning, sometimes the Shad Dareana, or six 
Dergonsisatins.. They ao, (1) the Nyaym founded 
by Gantama, which correuponds to the Péripatetio 
school; (2) the Vaishiabika, by Kanada, correspond 
ing to the Tonic; (8) the Bankbye of Kapil, cor- 
rea) 


to the Italic ech ib atie Tog 

soph; (5) the Muxmanes, of Jaimini corre 

to the Platonic; (6) and the Vedanta of Vyasa 
is likewive » Platonic philosophy. 

‘Their phil Lime 6] lations as to the natore 
of the soul and its relation to the Supreme, are 
derived mostly from three great apostles of the 

Vedantist achoola, who flourished in Southern 

India, viz. Sankaracharya in the 9th century, bis 

follower Anandagiri, author of the Sankara Vijaya; 

Ramanujs, » Vaishnava, in the 12th century, and 

Madhavacharya, s Seiva, a little later, in tho 14th 

century ; and heir several views baro separated 

them into believers in the Adwaita philosophy 
of Sankara, the Dwaita of Tirthacharl, and the 

Vineebta-dwaita of Ramanuje. 

a chara founded be: towterinlinti achoo) of tho 
indus; he was the and Epicurua of India. 
‘The Hindu mind, particularly in such as aro 

of Aryan descent, is pre-eminently speculative, 

alwaya ready to go after some new thing in the 
region of religion or philosophy. While the Arab, 

‘Turk, Moghul, and Persian races have been lar; 

historical in their writings, the Hindo mind has 

revelled in myths, in poetry, and the drama, 

‘Their writings are clothed images; much in 

them is heautifol and sublime, but s0 defective in 

all that relates to their history, that the dates 
even of their most famed events, the eras in which 
their celebrated personages have lived, cannot be 





or Badarayana, 
villoeo| 
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than guessed at. When, and by whom, 
Jair great opies, tho Mababhareia and 
fs their sacred Vedaa and Puranas, were written, 
fans not been determined. The age in which 
Krishna lived is odly surmised ; and although be 
ig now wombipped as an avatar of Vishnu, the 
date of his apotheosis is only eapposed to have 
been about the 5th centr of the Christian era. 
Neither as to the origin of the Saiva and Vaish- 
nava culta have they any information on which 
the historian can definitly rely. Amos v.26 
gives more information about the era of Siva than 
all that the Hindu books contain, 

‘What can be traced of the history of the country 
since the 8th century, discloses continuous religions 
‘movements amongst the people. “Devont men, in 
all grades of Hindu society, have drawn followers 
around them, forming new sects of greater or less 
importance. ’ The tendency of all of these has been 
to enjoin faith in the Supreme; and all the great 
leaders have founded their views on a belief in 
the brotherhood of man and the abolition of caste 
restrictions, but each in succession has become ax 
exclusive as any of the Vaishnava secta from which 
they soparated. 

lodera Hindus barely recognise or even know 
soveral of the gods of the Vedic times. Indra, the 
Vedic god of the air and of the heavens, the king 
of the gods, compared with ancient times, is now 
seldom alluded to. Varuna, god of the waters, 
with Pavana, god of the wd, Kama, god of love, 
and eya, of war, aro io similar neglect. 
Agni, god of fire, with Surya, the sun, Soma, the 
moon, Kuvera, god of wealth, and Yama, god of 
the inferoal regions and judgo of the dend, aro 
better known. But the prominent deitica in their 
invocations sud worship are, Brahma the creat- 
ing principle, Vishnu the preserving and Siva 
the destroying principles. Each of these bas 
corresponding feinale divinities, who sre - 
logically regarded as their wives, but vai 
cally es the active pomers, which develope the 
rinciple represented by cach of these divinities 
ho names of these energies or eakta are respec- 
tively, Sarnewati, the goddess of learning and 
eloquence, who continues to be invoked by the 
learned ; Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty, who is 
worshipped ia all households; and Parvati, who in 
largely worshipped, and is Enown also as Devi 
Bhawani, and Durga. Ganesha is invoked at the 
‘commencement of all undertakings, as the remover 
of difficulties, and ss such he presides over the 
entrances to all edifices, 

Siva is entitled Eswara, lord, or Mabadeva, 
grost god. He has many temples under various 
names, and bis usual emblem relates to their 
physiological idea of the cosmogony. 

‘Many of the deities now worshipped—Balaj 

doba, Vithoba—have been local deities in pre- 
Hinda times, whom tho Brabman missionaries 
admitted into their mythology aa incarnations 
of Vishnu and Siva. 

‘There are roany saiva sects :— 














} 





tie. Nee 
ukhi. Naki. 
Avedhata, Paremabanse. 
‘Brebmashari. ‘Bukhara. 
Dandi end Daanami, ‘Savysai. 
Gudare. Stracbnrl or Sri-Saiva. 
Japs Sukbars. 
= Ukinre, 
Ku Ling Und’hs Bake. 
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‘The more important of the vaishnava sets are:— 
Dast, { Bamanuja or Sri-Sampre- 





‘Dada Panthi, Vs = 
Besa dare or St-Vainhnars, 
Khaki. Panthi. 

Mad’bavi. 


. Sanyasi, 
wri or Brahms Bens Panthi, 
avi. Vairegi 





Matel vanes 
ie ‘ve Ve 
xe a 
labhachari or Rudra 
Radha-Vallabhi. Sampraday 
Ratmsnandi or Bamewat, ay 
Sakta sects are 
Dakshina or Bhakta. | Kan Chuliys, 
Vami or Vamachari, Karari. 


‘The Tantras are the Sakta sacred books, 


Reformers,—-From time to time Hinda reformers 
have appeared, and at the present day Hinda mis- 
sionaries are actively. ing their faith amongat 
the forest tribes. The more noteworthy bave 
‘been Kumarila Bhatta, about the middle of the 
eighth century, followed by his disciple Sankara- 
charya, the great apostle of Saivaiem in the middle 
of the ninth century, and bis historian Ananda- 
wiri; Jayadeva, author of the Gita Govinda, lived 
about the 12th century; Ramanuja, in the middle 
of the 12th century; his follower, Ramanand of 
Benares, about the end of the 14th century; 
Kabir, a follower of Ramanand, about the end ‘of 
the 14th and beginning of the 15th centuries 
(1880-1420); Chaitanya, in the latter part of 
the 15th century; Valabbacharya, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, 
tendency of all Finda reformers bas beea 
towards monotheism ; and the Sad’h or Sad’hnami, 
the Siva Narayani, and the Bralimo Samaj’h have 
been the prominent and important theistic wove. 
ments of the 19th century, The last originated 
with Dwarkanath Tagore, and was followed up 
by Keshab Chandra Sen. Separations earl 
occurred amongst them, but they may be cha- 
racterized a dintinctively monotheiste in belief, 
and philosophical rationalists, 
Looking at the ordinary everyday life of the 
poe it may be said that all classes worship the 
rama-devata or village gods, and Griha-devata 
or tatelary divinities; and demons, the cobra snake, 
the sun; the spirits of the dead sre recog: 
nised by all,—spirits of their own ancestors, of 
otber Asiatics and of Europeans, of British and 
Freneb officers, and ladies of Great Britain, to all of 
whom sacrifices are mae, with offerings of flowers 
or fruits, or alcoholic fluids. When a pestilence 
breaks out, the maligoant deity whom the pesti- 
lence is believed to represent, is conveyed in s 
procession beyond the bonne of the vill with 
music and banners. This is the Bolwan, and is 
often a cause of violent quarrel with the villages 
to which the pestilenee ihas been conveyed. 
igiove, Mendicante.—Byragi, Gosaio, Jogi, 
and Sanyasi amongst the Hindus, all the Buddh- 
ist priests and the Qelandar fakir amongst Maho- 
, are ascetic mendicants, as aleo are the 
Man Bhao friars and nuns, and some of the 
followers of Chaitanya. 
Mother-worship ie adhered to by all the non- 
of the south, in the form of the Ai of the 
and pany 2 ioe of the Tamil 
people. Tt is fo on the physiological idea 
of development from the female principle, whiok 
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they have incorporated into all their cosmo- 
gone, and into their saiva religion. Barth, 


writing as to one form of mother- say8 
(p. 202) the Vedas have a cultus very similar to 
that of the Tiaro Devi, or the three Ib 


the Mahabharata they are the mothers of Skanda, 
the god of war, and appear in the inscriptions of 
the Chatokya and the Kedamba, and are up to 
130 in number in different ‘parts of the country. 

Spirit and astra) and mother worship, in’ one 
form or other, prevails amonget ali the Aryan 
aod non-Aryan races im India With the aon- 

ryans, malignant demons, bhuta, vetala, pai or 
pisucha, preta, yaksba, vidyadhara, ralshasha, 
Tecaive attention ; with the Aryan Hindus, it it 
‘the manes of ancestors that are worshippad, are 
Drought back to the house to be again released, 
and have offeriugs presented to them periodically. 

Snake and sun worship are adhered to by all 
castea and classes professing Hinduism. That of 
‘the gun has been continued from Vedic times, is a 
daily duty, and with special rites at the summer 
and winter aoletice and xt the spring and autumn 
equinox; that of the cobra suake ako daily and 
periodically. 

Batho is the name of the obief deity of 
the Cachari or Bodo. He ia represented by the 
Enphorbia plant, which is grown in the courtyard 
of every Cachari house. The Euphorbia is also 
worthipped by tribes in Orissa and in Chutia 
Nagpur, The Bengali people suppose the Euphor- 
dia ligniaria to be excred to Manasa, the goddeus 
‘of snakes, and it is worshipped on certain days of 
dune to September. 

The tulei plant, Ocimum sanctum, is stcred to 
Vishou} nd’ a seall plant of it, grown in every 
vaishnava courtyard, ia worshipped every mornin, 
by the women of the house. Tho leaves ani 
flowers of other trees are offered to their deities, — 
the Phyllanthus emblica, the gle inarmeloe, and 
others to Siva, the Ficus religioas, Melia azadi- 
rachta, and others to Vishnu, It is alao to Vishnu 
that the Salagram ia sacred, and worshipped daily 
in every vaishnava home, although it is only an 
ordinary fossil ammonite from the Gandak river. 
Murmi of the Nepalese hold the Portax pictus 
(antelope) as sacred, Murmi being their name 
for that animal. The Santal believe that a wild 
‘goose from the great ocean aligited at Ahiti Pipri, 
‘and there laid two eggs, from which jamued the 
two first parents of the Santal race. A heron is 
the emblem of the Baori tribe, and must not be 
eaten by them: and the dog sleo is sacred to 
them. The Oojla Bhil reverence » white ram, 
and will not est any white animal. The Oracn 
tribes are named after plants and animals, and 
these are tabooed to the tribes bearing ‘their 
zame. ae 

‘he gurus, or spiritual c! 
any easte; indeed, Mira Bai, 
guru ia the 16th century, Sahaj 
century, and the Karta-bhaja of Bengal had = 
female bead. Tira Valluvar, author of the Kural, 
‘was a Pariah. The Valluvar are the priests or 
pujeri of the Pariahs Auvaiyar, authoreas of 
imany ethical works, was Pariah; Valmiki, autbor 
of the Ramayana, is said to have been a Koli; 
‘Vyara, author of the Mahabharata and the Pu- 
Tana, was the illegitimate child of 2 Brahman 
and a girl of the fisher caste; Senkarecharya, the 
Brent advocate of the Saiva doctrine, is said to 
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have been of humble origin, but has come to be 
regarded as an incarnation of Siva. Kabir, also, 
is revered by his followers as an incarnation 
of the deity, who style him Jnanin, the seer, 
the one who hss knowledge. He is supposed to 
have been @ real 2, and to have lived 
about 4p. 1449. He left no writings, but his 
sayings have been presorved in verse, in which he 
oppose Hicdn superstitions, ridicules the Shastras 

‘Puranas, rejects caste and all idolatry, and 
demands moral purity. 

‘A Hindu prays to avert evil, A Mahomedan 
prayer is a meditation on the power and majesty, 
the wiedom and the mercy of God: the Christian 
iden of a filinl relation on the part of the worshipper 
tothe Being whom he worships, which enables 
him to Isy all his wants before God aa before a 
father, is almost wanting in Islam, The religious 
services of the prayer ritual of the Mahomedans 
may be conducted in their mosques or in their 
bomes. In India, the Waz or sermon is rarely 
given. 

A large part of the landed pro) of the 
country is ‘atthe hands of raligious Sonya 
and the religious duty of fessting and giving alma 
to Brab to be at least as onerous a tax 
‘as the liability to tithe. One of the best-intentioned 
measures of the British Government was the 
transfer of the funds of Hindu and Mahomedan 
religious bodies from the exchequer of the state 
to the custody of trustees elected by the worthip~ 
pers. This waa about the middle of the 19th 
century ; but nothing done by the Government is 
aaid to have been more profoundly unpopular. In. 
native opinion, pot only are endowments just, but 
the t protector of them is the Government. 
Mr. Hunter even asserts that the deepest grit 















jevance 
of the Indian Musalmans was the compision put 
‘apon them 10 elect thelr own Kasi, of eocloslna- 
tical registrar. They said that hie’ appointment 
could only be validly made by the Government ; 
and though it wes true that the Government wan 
of another faith, such a government was better for 
these purposes than none at all 

‘Much has been done by Christian missionaries 
of all denominations. Nothing ie known of the 
martyred St. Thomas, whose supposed remaina 
are shown in a cathedral in the Madras suburbs, 
nor is anything certain of the early days of the 
Cochin and Travancore Christians, who bave 
Sassani or metal title-deeds of early centuries of this 
era; but the great St. Xavier effected much per- 
manent good around the shares of these countries, 












and in later times, Dubois, Carey, Ward, Marehman, 
Rottler, Rbevius, Wilson, Duff, have continaed 
hia benevolent labours. The influences of Chria~ 
tani 


, spiritual, educational, and social, have 
It far and wide. ‘The downtrodden Shanar 
ed Parish and Pulkiar, 
state of demoralization, 
while many of the objectionable practices that 
obtained among the higher castes have either 
entirely disappeared or been greatly mitigated. 
Arts, Manufactures, and Trade-—The artissns 
of India bave been famed from the earliest times 
for excellence in the decorative and ornamental 
arts, Sir George Birdwood believes that the 
scoret of their continuous success Ties in 
fact that the arte of India aro indissolubly 
Bound up with the popular institutions of the 
country, and in the patience, perseverance, and 
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‘thoroughness of Indien handicraftanen. Their 
akill in architecture, displayed in the grandeur of 
their designs, their fresco paintings, their work in 
metals for ornamental jewellery and domestic use, 
the beauty of their woven fabrics, both silken and 
mixed, as geen in their Kimkhab, Hemroo, and 
‘Musbroo, and the taste displayed in their arrange- 
went of colours, have won the admiration of all 
nations. Notices of these will he found under 
their respective headings, and reference also may 
de made to the articlea on architecture, armour, 
arta, Beder ware, Bombay work, brass, carving, 

eta, colours, enamel, inlaying, jewellery, lace, 
sculpture, shawls, silk. 

Since the advent of Europeans, with ways and 
hahite different from orievials, and displacement 
of the wealthier prioces, the ‘bigh art of Indian 
workmen has suffered, while the yearly value of 
the trade in the raw and special products of the 
country, and in the cheaper manufactures of 
Europe, basincreased, Western Asia andNorthern 





Africa have traded with India from prebistoric Mi 


times; the Jnnd routes have changed with the rise 
and fall of empi ‘but Povindsh caravans still 
successfully fight their way from India through 
Central Asia. Since the early part of the 19th 
century, the sea-borne traffic has increased twenty- 
fold. ‘Reference may be made to the headings 
cotton, guny, hides, jute, leather, opium, pottery, 
sith. 
‘The production of some of the articles of older 
w ilk, shawls, sugar—has decroased; 
but the exports to foreign countries by land and 
bea have increased beyond the most sanguine ex- 
stations— in 1879-80 tothe value of £67,212, 31 
Tiree consist of wheat, rice, and other food- 
grains, oil-seeds, hides and skins, fibres of coir, 


cotton, jute, wool, ciachona, tea, 
tobacco, and opium, with indigo and other vege- 
table dyes, and coal for internal consumption. 
On the other band, importing to the value 


(1879-80) of £41,166,003, chiefly of manufactured 
articles, ‘Of the exporta, the value of the opium 
nent abroad was £14,824,146, and of raw cotton 
£11,145,458 ; while the imported cotton pi 
goods, twist, yarm, thread, etc, apd of woolen, 
was valued at £19,669,068, £20,697,511. 

‘The cramping effect of the sair or transit duties 
on traffic waa ently recognised, and in the early part 
of the 19th century they were entirely abolished, 
und a watch has been kept over the action of the 
amunicipalities, in their levy of octroi duties, to 
prevent the reintroduction of the ssir in another 
form. 

‘The growth which, of late years, has taken 

ace in tha foreign trade of India, ia due in a 
measure to the extension of railway com- 
munication, The quantity of merchandise, ex- 
clusive of minerals, conveyed by railways, increased 
from 2,688,687 tous in 1870, when the mi 
cwas 4775, to 9,819,421 tons in 1880, when 9825 
miles were open. In the same period, the value of 
exporta increaaed from £55,886,186 to£74,517,957, 
and of imports from £34,469,119 to £50,278,875. 
‘Wheat and other raw products from the distant 
Panjab, n thousand miles from the sea, are success- 
fally competing in Britain with the products of 
Amarica. is worked in Bengal by upwards of 
60 collieries, the total output being not far abort of 
1,000,000 tens per annum. -works, tanneries, 
soep-Works, sugar refineries, silk-works, and paper 
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mills are in operation ; the Indian breweries tara 
‘ont 2,000,000 gallon of beer every year. The suc- 
cess of cotton spinning and wearing milla in 
Bombay led to an extension of thia industry in 
other parts of India, where there ia an abundant 
population from whom to draw for labour, and 
who are also the consumers of the mannfactured 
fabric. The jute mills in Bengal have eclipsed 
the special industry of Dundee,—Dundee capital 
snd Dundee skill having been transferred from 
the banks of the Tay to the banks of the Hoogly + 
and the trade in seeds and cereals in India is 
cient to take off oy extra qunitity of jute 

ing that may uced, Up to 1882 
there bed been 58 cotion mills eslablished ia 
India, for mule yarn, mule twist, cotton twist, 
twist’ and yarn (St. ‘Tab, Br. Ind, 1882), 44 
of them in the Bowbay Presidency, where the 
enterprising Bhattia and Parsee have been the 
leading races in all mercantile transactions ; six 
of the cotton mills are in Bengal, and three in 


Nothing in the history of commercial 8 
is more Realthy than the conse of the kate of 
India, doth foreign and coasting, since the mutiny 
of 1857. ‘The foreign commerce—and it partly 
feeds the consting trade—has more than doubled 
in value wince 1855-1856. ‘The figures show 


the annual averages for quinquennial iods of 
fot machandseed weasare 














) Quantities, 
© 870,714 
4,541,048 








Cotton, raw, 3 
1», goods, twist,’ yarn,! 
Byee—tndigo, ” 
Bice not in the husk, 
‘Wheat & other grains, 
Gums and resins, « 
‘Hides and skins, . 


116,870 
28,769,355 
245,110 
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‘Values of Principal Imports inte India, £53,116,770. 
Cotton pis hs 
wo) thread 273,549 
Faw. + 832,920 
manufactured, 
Heaitirrendit went”: 8 
citwerts a 
teary ¢ : LSSr sie 
It, 
‘Silk, raw, ‘1,067.018 
v1 good! 1,350,384 
Bugar, refined and unrefined, ‘1,611.157 
Woollen goods, . . . . ‘1,486,122 
‘Other articles, 4,778,032 
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‘With the increasing imports and exports, the 
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grogating $14,189 tons, entered snd cleared in 
‘oo, $0 8083 ships of 555,220 tons in beaagied 
‘Whe sito of the abtpa trading from Europe bas 
‘been increased from $00 and 400 to 2000 and 
8000 tons, but the trade to otber foreign countries 
continues to be in small vessels, averaging 
‘143 and 180 tons. 


Annual Average of Gold and Bilvor Imports 
‘and Exporta. 
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The cold season of the year corresponds 
aor of all northern latitudes, and laste fr from 
of December to the middie or end 
;_and although it is only in the N.W. 
P engel oe on the Nelloberry hills in 
, and occasionally on the tablelands of 
India, that the thermometer sinks below 
it, the dry winds which then blow 
ean slevaved tracts, came a sensu 
tion of great cold. It is in thig season that the 
thermometer has the greatest daily range, varying 
from 19° to 39°. 

‘The hot season commencea in March, By May 
the heat is intense everywhere but on the moun- 
tains. ‘The rivers dry up, and the earth is scorched 
and fissured by the grest heat. The country seems 
‘a desert ; all nature is hushec ia the stillness 
of the winter of the poles, This is succoeded by 
8 few wultzy days in Reend of May, the forerunner 
of the rains of the 5.1. monsoon ; in June and 
July this monsoon bas carried the rains to almost 
‘every part of India, reaching the different pro- 
vinces according to their proximity to the southern 
‘oceang, or to the direction given by the mountains 
tothe winds. The face of the country then be- 
comes groco with ite natural vegetation and the 

of the cultivators, the rivera are 
paris of the lowlands flooded, particularly in 
Bengal where in severnl places the ryote 
their fields on rafta, This monsoon 16 
in with great electric changes, and prevaila titl 
the end of September, when it disappears with 
thunder and lightning ea it came; the occurrence 
of these electric phenomena marking the breaking 
up of the roonscon, The fall of rain, while this 
monsoon jes from 12 to 250 inches in 
the different provinoes, but it ia distributed to G 
greater or less extent over almost all Indi 
Sy part deprived of it being the Karnatic, w) 
far N. 08 Ongole, only slight sbowera fall in 
kates ‘The hot weatber consequently continues in 
the tie from April until November, when 
the winds change to the N.E., an 
of that monsoon neross the Bay of 

‘The N.E. monsoon rains, however, only Inst 
for six weeks or two montha, and do not extend 
‘80 far inland as those from the 8.W. Indeed, at 

laces in the Weatern Peninsula within a haodred 
mules of its Eastern Ghats, it is marked only by the 
‘occurrence of heavy showers. At Madras, on the 
ppernmal coast, the annual fall of rain is about 


oO aties these, in Northern India a well-marked 
season of winter rain also occurs, commencing 
about Christmas and extending to February. 

‘The period and the amount of rain differ ¢ greatly 
im the several provinces of India, The fall is v¢ 
heavy on the tracts offering a front to the ‘aw. 
monsoon, a8 on the Western a Ghats, ‘and on the 
tract between them and ths ‘fs much as 
70 to 100 inches at the = level, an a8 much aa 
250 inches on the mountain face. Similarly, along 
the » Pegu, and Arakan coasts, on the 
) mountains ‘of Assam, end along the foot and onter 
slopes of the Himalaya throughout its whole 
extent, reaching 100 inches ar more, 

‘The country may be classed generally into 
three regions,—the portion of Tad E. of the 80° 
meridian has » rainfall of more than 40 inches ; 
the portion TW. of the mame meridian has lees than 
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well-marked seasons, the cold, the hot, and the 40 inches; and a third region, in which the fall 
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in lees then 30 inches, includes almost the whole 
of the Panjab, a considerable part of the NW, 
Provinces, a large patt of Rajputana and Kat 
war, aa well as almost the whole plateau of the 
Dekban and Mysore. In Sind, and in the southern 
jortion of the Panjab and moat western part of 
Rejputana, the rainfall is lees than 15 inches, and 
is extremely amall and irregular, and the country 
ia either actually desert, or agriculture is only 
possible with the aid of artificiel irrigation. 

‘Wars have aggravated distress ; but all Indian 
famines are cansed by drought, and the districts 
most gubject to droughts are tha western and 
southern portions of the N.W. Provinces and that 
part of the Panjab territory which lies east of 
the Sutlej, also the western and northern states of 
‘Rajputona and of the central plateau which border 
on the N.W. Provinces; hkewise the districts of 
Bombay above the Westera Ghata, the westera 
region of Hyderabad, ali Mysore, and the districts 
of Madras above the Eastern Ghats, and those 
along the E. coast and at the extreaty of the 
Peninsula. The region whose total rainfall ia from 
20 to 35 inches has frequently suffered from 
severe scarcity, and within it have occurred the 
great famines of 1837-38 in the N.W. Provi 
of 1868-69 in Rajputana, and of 1876-77 over 
nearly the whole of the Peninsula of Southern 
India. ‘These were mainly due to the failure of 
the S.1V, monsoon, The 
nome of the earlier acarcities in the Madras Presi- 
dency arose from failures of the rain of the N.B, 
monaoon on the east coast, a failure which in that 
year extonded into Weatern Bengal. 

varied are the amounts falling at different 
places, will be seen from the following list :— 
Kotri, 





+ Tacben 2, Bellary,» 2 
Soounderabea, 2 

jonare, « ut 

Basmur,” | Vingorls, us 
Indapere, 7| Dernling, 130 
Sirsa, . . 13/4) yee = ng 
Lahore, ° 15|Makebaleshwar, 254 
Shelum, | 17| Maloolmpet, - 262 
Coimbatore, 21} Oberrapumyi, ° 524 


In 1661 the rainfall at Cherrapunji waa 805 
inches, of which $66 fell in July; 569 and 615 
inches lao have beon mensured. 

‘The main agricultural operations of the country 
correspond with the principal seasons of rain, 
and their relative importance is in a great 
degree dependent on the local distribution of 
the Tainfall at tho various seasons of the year 
‘Where the natural rains have alone to be relied 
on, only one crop ia obtainable; but with an 
abundant water supply from inandant channels or 
‘tanks, two or even threo crops are had, the three 
harvests being spring (arit), asu or autumn, and 

or, winter. Tao dictuations of the 
Tainfall from year to year in 
country are very considerable, aad screaly 
passes free from anxiety as to some part 
of India anffering from acareity of food, 
famine, caused by drought. 

‘Famincs.~-However great may be the 
from Indian rivers, the area affected by an inunda- 

}y though large socording to European notions, 
is really iasigaifoant compared with that ruinod 








it 


which ib over Sandip in 1876, and Saugor 
inland én 1888, and again in 1864, Sing the tanks 
with ,, and sweeping away human 


uught of 1865-66 and of 
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beings and cattle, with houses and chattels, in the 
space of three or four minutes, never produced 


sttya- such intense suffering or left such traces aa the 


famines of Oriasa, of the N.W. Provinces, and of 
the Madras Presidency. In Mysore the famine of 
1876-77 i calculated to have cansed s loa of 





the exception of Burma, the 
moat eastern parts of Bengal and Sind, hardly 
‘any part of India has escaped the visitation of 
severe famine, and over considerable portions 
acute distress haa recurred frequently. Of 21 
famines and searcities recorded up to 1880 in any 
part of India, the ortion is 24 years of bad 
seasons to 85 years 0 good, or about two bad to 
seven good; in each case, on an average, one- 
twelfth of the population of the whole country— 
that is, about 20,000,000—may be approximately 
taken ‘as the portion affected, so that the result 
t be said to be equivalent to a famine or 
seareity over the whole country once in 54 years, 
Of these calamities eight may be classed as intense 
famines, nine as famines, and four a6 severe 
scarcities. Omitting severe acarcities, there have 
bean 17 farsines affecting 20 years, and occurrmg 
at an average interval of five yeam. Of the § 
‘famines, affecting 11 years, 5 have occurred 

1m the 19th century, and have affected 202,000,000 
, 80 that each on an average haa been fult 

by 40,000,000, or one-sixth of the population of 
India. Iu Bengal, during the 110 years over 
which the records extend, four droughts only have 
‘occurred, of which two were very aevere. Previous 
to the Orisa famine in 1866, Bengal had enjoyed 
complete immunity from famine for 81 years ; and 
on this occasion, as well as in 1873-74, only the 
western parts of the province were affect In 
the N.W. Provinces nine droughts are recorded, 
of which two were intenne and three very serious, 
The two greatest famines in this part of the 
country, those of 1783 and 1837-8, were separated 
by an interval of 53 years; but there was a 
frequent and highly irregular occurrence of leas 
important droughts, In Bombay nine seasons of 
drought appear, of which two were extreme; and 
in Madras there were eight such seasons, of 
which two were excessive, Excluding Bengal, the 
average interval between the several recorded 
droughts, great and small, in any one province, 
ia about 11 to 12 years, and between those of the 
severest type about 50 years. The Government 
of India has to be prepared for the occurrence of 
scarcity, in some degree of severity, and in some 
part of the country, as often as two years out of 
every nine ; and great famines may be anticipated 
at average int of twelve years. Season of 
drought do not occur simultaneously in Southern 
and Northern India, though some tendency ia 
shown for a bad year in the north immediately to 
follow a bad yearn the south. On the assumption 
that no famine is likely to be worse than that of 
1876-8, which affected a population of 36,000,000, 
the Famine Commissioners were of opiniou that 
the largest number likely to be severely affected by 
famine at one time may be put at 30,000,000, of 
which 15 per cent.,or 4 millions, would probably 
be in receipt of relief in the worst months, and 
about eeven or eight per cent., or from two to two. 
ands half millions, See, the space of 
a year. It was considered by them that lom of 
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harveet amounting to less than 50 per cent. of 3 
full crop will not produce famine; but where the 
whole out-turn of the year is diminished to 25 per 
cent. it may be 
famine will prevail; whilst an estimated failare of 
even a third of the year's out-turn will always 
demand the utmost vigilance and pre on 
‘the part of the authorities, as relief measures may 
‘at any moment become necessary. 

British India grows more grain food than the 
people require. The Famine Commissioners in 
their report state that the Madras Presidency, 
during the terrible visitation of 1876-78, was able 
to draw on the surpluses of Bengal to the extent 
of two million tons of food-grain, almost all rice, 
which was not an extension of a pre-existing 
trade, but the gudden creation of a new one. The 
same Commissioners estimated the ageregata sur- 

1uses of all the provinces, available in case of need 

for the supply of each other's deficiencies, and for 

foreign export, at five million tons in a year free 
from drought, @ condition which rarely exists in 
all the provinces at once. The following is aa 
estimate of the grains under culture :— 




















‘Percentage af Pood-grain |Popn.cat- 
Provinces. | wnat AMEE Sng Rice, 
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Mynore, + i 

‘With augmenting means of intercommunication, 
it will daily become easier to deliver the food- 
graina used by man, but no amount of railway 
extension can pomibly suffice to lay down in a 











famine district the fo needed by its cattle. 
Political and Social Reforms.—Dr. Hunter has 
recorded the opinion thet the modern history of 


the British in India, as benevolent administrators, 
may be naid to begin with Lord William Bentinck. 
‘The inscription upon hisstatue at Calcutta, fromthe 
pen of Lord Macaulay, “He abolished cruel 
rites; he effaced lumilsting distinctions; he 

Wve liberty to the expression of public opinion ; 

is constant study was to elevate the intellectual 
and moral cbaracter of the nations committed to 
hia charge.’ Hin two most memorable acta are 
the abolition of sati, or widow-burning, and the 


suppression of the thu 

‘Slack lies been done to promote civil and 
religious liberty. Up to 2862, about 1000 towns 
had been granted municipalities, a step towarde 
self-government of the country ly. Liberty 
of conseionce is assured to all classes, A Hindu 
can change his religion, and retain his property. 
A Hinda widow can re-marry. Courta of justice 
itave been establiehed, and eppesla to the British 
throue permitted. 

‘A code of criminal law hes been introduced, 
and made applicable to all the people; and in 
civil law, the different races have had their own 
teaditiona applied to them. 

Ta 1889, the British Government determined 
that a body of substantive law, criminal and civil, 
should be framed for India, and Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Macanlay was appointed hasd of a com- 








mission for thia purpose, A penal code was the 
480 


taken as certain that intense was 
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first fruits of thie. In 1858, a Legislative Council 
for ail India was formed of Goverament officers ; 
‘but in substitution of this, a suy e legislature 
inted in 1861 for ali India, and from 
1861 t 1871 «commision Pm, wa 
engaged in prepariog drafta of Jaws. Up 

1870 they submitted draft Acts for civil and 
criminal procedure; succession, contract; evi- 
dence acts, negotiable securities, and transfer 
of property bills. A law of limitation has been 





The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
the Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal and of 
the North-Western Provinces, have each a High 
Court, sapreme both in civil and criminal busi- 
ness, with an ultimate appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England. Of the 
minor provinces, the Panjab has a Cbief Court, 

three judges; the Central Provinoes, Oudh 
end Mysore, bave each a Judicial Commissioner, 
who sits sione; while in Assam and Britiah 
Burma, the Chie issioner, or supreme 
executive officer, is also the highest judicial 
authority ; and magistrates und judges, European 
and native, are in numbera in the districts, with 
‘Small Cause Courts in all the great towns, 
‘The laws administered in the Indian courte 














consist mainly of the enactments of the Indian 
Legislative ila Gmperial and provincial), 
and of the bodies wi preceded them ; also 








statutes of the British Parliament which apply to 
Tadia; likewise the Hindu and Mahomedat: laws 
of inheritance, and their domestic Jaw in causea 
affecting Hindus and Mahomedans; and the teadi- 
tional customary law affecting particular castes 


and races. 

The Hindu and Mahomedan codea of law are 
observed in all matters relating to marriage, in- 
beritance, sdoption, partition of property, testa. 
ment jon, management religious 
fntaonn = a. been introduced through 

system of police has been int C \- 
out all British India, which hae been largely 
imitated by Native Statea; and jaila have beon 
erected for criminals, in place of the mutilation, 
blindings, aod other barbarous puniahmenta, 
Hitherto, however, mortality in Indian jails han 
deen far higher than that of the adult population. 

Amongst the people, the aunual death-rate has 
boon 82°57 per 1600" To the native army, in 1877, 
it was 13°38 per 1000, and the mortality amongst 
the Enropesn troops was 12°71 per 1000, the 
lowest on record, 
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Total prisoners, . . 128,456 185,227 122,675 

‘The police force in 1879 had 16,180 officers, 
and 126,189 men, armed in equal numbers with 
amuskets or swords, or only batons. 

‘The Britich have endeavoured to lighten the 
forms of the land tax, as they found it prevailing 
in the acquired provinces, and the ryotwari, the 
zamindari, and the village tenures now in force, 
have resulted from the changes made. The 
samindari system resemblea that of the estates of 
Grest Britain. Aa before mentioned, it was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Lord Cornwallis in his Code 
of 1793; and by hig permanently alienating dis 
trivts for a rental far below the present value, thoro 
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bas been lost to the general revenue millions yearly, 
‘while the ealtivaters, have been rendered) more 
dependent than in other parts of the dominion. 
How to remedy the error of 1798 ia a constant 
thought to the rulers. Under Native rule, a simple 
order would have done it. 

Tn the land laws enacted in 1859, the British 
Government have endeavoured to ‘protect the 
cultivators of Bengal, by classing them into— 

(2) Temants since 1798, whose rents the samindara 
could not augment; 

(2) Tenanta of twenty years’ standin 
also could not be inoreased ; 


whone rents 





paney rights were grante: 
nd, in 1879, a commission sat for further inquiry, 
and the twelve years’ tenancy was made into = joint 
Proprietory. 
Edacation.—The British Government has founded 
universities, with colleges, where classics, with the 
vernacular tongues, also the sciences, aro taught. 
Under the princes of India, both ‘Hindu 
Mahomedan, the learned men’ had been training 
scholars, mostly private pupils, in all the branches 
of learning customary in the cast, but there never 
had been more than one or two Mahomedan or 
Hindu colleginte institutions. Edacation has 
received a continuous attention from the Bri 











Warren Hastings, in 1781, established in Calcutta many 


& Madrasea for the Mahomedans; the Marquis 
‘Wellestey formed the College of Fort-William ; 
and Lord Aroberst, Sir Thomas Munro, and 
Lord William Bentinck aided in its advancement. 
In 1880 there were 71,435 colleges, technical, 
secondary, and primaty schools, with 1,951,909 








stadents. OF these itntions, 40,662 were 
aided by Government, and 14,286 unaided. The 
receipts were Its. 1,62,07,188, and the expenditure 
Rs, 1,61,69,883, 


‘The desire for education bas been vastly stimu- 
lated by restricting admission into the employ of 
Government, to such as pass a successful enon te 
tion, In Britain, any one may appear for the 
covenanted civil service or for a commissioned 
military appointment, but only those who attain 
the highest marks are accepted—about 16 per 
cent. Similarly, the great aucovenanted civil 
service of India is also open to all who are suc- 
ceasfal in a public examination; in all the services, 
age being the sole limit. In India, in the ten 
years 1871-1880, the results of the examinations 
in the lists of passed candidates were as under at 
the univer sities :-— 


Posted, Ist Arts, ArtaM.A. Law Med. Crvil Eng. 
Caloutta, 9se2 2462” 289 ABT TOL 5B. 
Madras,’ 7106 1553 12-83 3708 
Hombay, 2915 503-295-292 4B. 


From the earliest arrival of Christian mis- 
tionaries, especially in the south of India, parents 
of all creeds, Christian, Hindu, and Mabomedar 
have sent children to their echool, though the 
education they impart is openly and avow: 
foundol on a Chridian base, Since tbe siadle 
of the 19th century, universities, with medical, 
gngineering: and other colleges haye been estab- 
ished at ail the great centres of government, 
where the highest branches of western learni 
are taught; and by grants of money in aid 
ivate efforta of missionary and educational 
pat ee masses have been reached. In 1857 
r le were 200,000. In 1877 they num 
bered 1,700,000." Mosenma havo been Tounded 
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logical sarvey, also for a meteorol 
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at Madras, Calcutta, Bangalore, Allahabad, 
Bombay, Travancore, and Nagpur ; libraries have 
been fc im many of the cities and towns; 
model farms have been opened to instruct in agri- 
eulture. Agri-horticultural and botanical societies 
are aiding in the introduction of economie planta 
Great efforts have been made to gather and husband 
the water supply; to protect the trees by means 
of a forest department ; to discover the causes of 
cattle murrain, through the agency of the veteri- 


nary officers; and a meteorological d nt has 
been established to aid in spreading information as 
to possible droughts. 


Titerature and history of the country during 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Mahomedan times, are 
being traze by the Asiatic soceties, which wore 
originated in India by the British in the 18th 
centary. Liberal grants have been annoally made 
for marine, topographical, and trigonometrical 
arveys, for endastral field ervey, for a geo- 

ical depart 
ment, and for geographical and arcbwological 
research, 





It ia amongst the non-Aryan races that Christian 
missionaries and Government officers have been 
moat successful in their efforts to impart a higher 
civilisation. Xavier converted to Christianity 
of the fisher races of the Indian and 
Malacca Peninsula; Augustus Cleviand, » civil 
Servant, did good amongst the races of the jungle 
Terai of Rejmahal; General Sir James Outram, 
while yet a young officer, was able to make an 
impression amongst the Bhils; Colonel Dixon, 
amongst the Mbair race; the Rev. Dr. Mason and 
Mrs. Maaon, among the Karen ; and Bishop Cald- 
‘well, amongst the Maravar and Shanar. 

In ancient times the Hindus had a really 
ecientific acquaintance with the practice of thera- 
peutics and surgery. ‘They appear to have 

mired their knowledge and skili from dissectfon 
fod other methods similar to that of modern 
Enrope ; and it ia to the rigid imposition of the 
shackles of easte, forbidding contact with dead oF 
morbid matter, that the decline of this science is 
to be attributed. But since the early part of the 
19th century, the Bruhmanical races of Bengal 
have again {akon to the study of medicine. 

Private and official correspondence have been 
largely facilitated by the British, A letter under 
‘8 tola (180 grains) is carried from one end of India 
to another for balf an anna, equal to 0°75 of » 
peany. In 1871 the letters, etc,, sent through the 
post-office were 85,689,823, In 1880 the number 
Tose to 142,977,644; but above one-third of all 
the letters’ were registered. Improved postal 
services, with the introduction of telegraphic 
comrannication, the opening of roads, railroads, 
‘and canals, and thé construction of bridges, have 
done much to extend the range of commerce, and 
of these the influence of railroads and the Suez 
Canal bas been marked. The Suez Canal is 100 
miles long, and ships of many thousand tons 
burden pass through it, i 

Ta 1057 there were 274 miles of railway 

. In 1876 there were 6832 miles, and at 
the commencement of 1581 there were 9619 milea 
of railway open to traffic, and €46 under con- 
struction. During the year 1881, 818 were opened 
to traffic, and the commencement of 1482 miles 
‘was sanctioned. ‘The total capital ontiay on rail 
ways to the end of 1883 will be £138,987,000, 
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namely, £68,292,000 on guaranteed railways, 
£31,802,000 on state lines, and £38,793,000 oa 
the Eaet India Railway. 

In 1867 there were 1,825,000 passengers 
by rail; in 1875, 26,779,000; and in 1880, 
48,040,940}, desides season ticket holders. The 
Goverament have opened the great thoroughfares, 
the greattrank lines. They have secured a certain 
amount of communication between all parts of 
India; but there remain great tracts of country, 
some extremely rich in agricultural wealth, some 
rich in mineral wealth, which have not yet been 
‘opened up. 

Trrigation.—Canals, inundation channels, dams, 
and wells, bave been constructed both by former 
ralers and by the British, in order to obtain water 
for irrigation ; and some of the ancient and modern 
works are ona gigantic scale. Of the cyclopean 
Ghorbssta builders of Baluchistan, nothing is 
Known; but to have undertaken such gigantic 
wy must bave been pressed to the utmost. 
The lands adjoiniug these, a4 also the hillsides of 
the Himalayas, and of the islands in the Archi- 
pelago, are levelled and terraced for cultivation. 

The Dravidian races of the Peninsula have 
formed multitudes of tanks. No view can better 
show the laboura of this race, than is to be 
‘obtained from the top of a hill in the Karnatic 
atthe close of the N.\W. monsoon, when the whole 
country is seen studded with tanka Bhandara 
is watered ty the Waingunga, and noted for vo 
Jess than 3648 tanks made by ive engineers, 
who availed themselves of the "tie and follows of 
fn undulating country, and constructed dama 
wherever the ground sloped. Tp the Mewar atate 
in Rejputang, are several fine artificial lakes; that 
near Debar is 25 or 30 miles in circumference. 
‘At Hyderabad, the Husn Sagor tank is about 8 
miles in circumference, and the Mir Alam tank has 
8 pmali steam yucht, At Cambum, a lake of 15 

square miles has been formed by damming up the 
Gundlakainma river. The Chambrambakam tauk 
supplies 10,000 acres of rice cultivation, In four- 
teen Mutras diatricta there are 53,000 tanks, with 
about 30,000 miles of embankments, These aro 
mostly the work of pre-British dynasties. 

In the south of In canals have been led 
from the Tumbucra ; in the deltas of the Godavery, 
Kiatna, and Peunar; the Palar in Chingleput aud 
N. Arcot, tho Vellar in South Arcot, the Colerun 
in the delts of the Cauvery, the last-named a 
monument of the skill of Colonela Sim and Sir 
Artbur Cotton, 

The enstern and western Jumna canals are 
the oldest of the perennial canals of Northern 
India, They were constructed during the Moghul) 
empire, but since 1819 the western canal has 
been somewhat im by the British, The 
eastern Jumna 1875 was 130 miles long, 
with 618 miles of main distributaries. 

The Ganges cansi was commenced by the 
British in 1848, and opened in 1854, Its pri 
head is about 2} miles from Hardwar. In 1875 
ite length was 519 miles, with 3886 miles of 
distribniaries, and with an irrigated area of 
889,167 acres. 

The Bari Doab canal has been led from the left 
bak of the river Ravi; it was commenced im 1850. 
‘a In Geer tect and eee asa in 

ive canal railes in ate le in 
Robilkband aod Bijnaur are series of bed 
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structed canals about $00 miles in length. The 
Sarkand canal leads from the Sat), the Agra 
canal from the Jumna, the Son canal from thi 
Son, and the Orissa canale from the Mahanadi. 

In Bundelkband, canals bave been Jed from the 
Tivere Betwa and Dasean. 

‘The Lower Sutlej and Chenab canals are 19 in 
number, and 418 miles in aggregate length. The 
four Upper Sutlej canala have 47 miles of length. 

The Indus canals, 18 in namber, have an 

te length of 577 mile, They are all 
drawn from the right bank of the river in tho 
Debra Ghazi Khan district. 

In the Shahpar district are 18 inundation canals. 

Ta Sind are the Sekbar and Shahdadpur per- 
ennial canals, and 8 inundation canals, the Sind, 
Ghac, Eastern and Western Nara, Bigari, Mitran, 


Thar, Fallali, 
On the Bombay cide are the Jamda in Kandesb, 
the Krishna, and the Ahmadnager canals, 


Forests.—It had long been acknowledged by all 
writers that trece have a great influence on the 
humidity of a climate, but it waa not until the 
middle of the 19th century that any regular care 
was taken of the forests of india. ‘The subject was 
brought by the editor to the notice of the Madras 
Government, and tho Directors of the E. I. Com- 
ety ordered the appointment of conserentors of 

force bas ‘Act vii, of 1865 was the iret Forest Act 

by the Government of the country. Tho 
Pontinaoee Jenutation of extensive tte i wel 
fine districts ns Midnapur, Benkora, Birbbum, and 
Bardwan, without any corresponding development 
of agriculture, ie satd to have perceptibly decreased 
the rainfall and the power of the aul to store 
water. ‘The forest reserves in 1879-80 were 15,944 
square miles, ag under 
British— 
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ry 
In the ten years 1871 to 1880 the forest revenues 
amounted to £5.949,099, and the charges to 
£4,114,997, With every year the object has 
more and more been rather to preserve and restore 
by replanting, than to profit by theesles. Indeed, 
the destruction has been so great in many places, 
_ the etate for mauy a year to come might 
all in replanting. 

he coffee plant was not » gift of the British, 
though its cultivation bas been touch fostered. Tt 
ia said to have been introduced into Mysore abont 
the middle of the 17th century, by Bawa Badan, a 
Mahomedan fakir, and the cultivation extended 
into Ceylon, and, since the early part of the 19th 
century, largely into other parts ‘of Mysore, Coorg, 
Travancore, and Cochin. In 1880 the number of 
plantations and plants and approximate yield were 
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Cotton haa been caltivated in India from pre- 
historic times; but in the early part of the 19th 
century, in the Peninsula, much outlay was 
ineurred in efforte to improve the quality. In 
1879-80 there were 10,708,031 neres under cotton 
cultivation, yielding 5,181,550 Iba. of cleaned 
cotton, or an average of 59 Ibs, of cleaned cotton 
peracre. In the Gentral Provinces and in Mysore 
the yield was only 24 and 25 Ibe. respect but 
in the Nizam’s dominions, the Panjab, and 
Barma, 68, 90, and 147 Ibe. respectively were 
obtained, 

Tea.—The introduction of tea-planting is wholly 
a British gift to India, The tea plant was dis 
covered about the year 1825 growing wild in 
Assan, and it is now largely cultivated in several 
parts of British India. 
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Brit Burma 35| tot} 26,120) 105 
otal, _. 2,601 | 162,244 | 50,354 2,693,796 | 
Cinchona trees, another grand gift to India, 


were introduced in tbe middle of the 19th century 
(1860), by Mr. Clemente Markbam, C.B., who 
twice visited South America, and twice conveyed 
to India different species of cinchons, which be and 
his scientific assistants bad obtained there. In 
1890-81 the state of tho plantationa was ae 
under :-- 


‘Bikkim, | Banna. |Netigberry.| Mysore. 
2,332 847 Bt 


Guiting, and > 5,207,870 64,438 677,355 43,860 
Beedlings, f baat 

‘The organic constituents of cinchona bark 
quina, chinchona, aricina, quinidia, quinia, 
conidia, tannio acid, quinonic acid. ‘The medicinal 
forms are quinine, quinidine, chinchonine; oli 
chonidine, " Quinine ts being steadily superseded in 
India by a chinehona febrifuge manuiactared in 
the country. It is now in general use in Govern- 
ment horpitals, and enters largely into private 
Practice. Only $964 Ibs. of quinine were im 
in 1880-81, as against 7409 Ibe. in 1879-80. 

Sati,—The efforts of the British to suppress 
Darbarities and crimes have been continuous and 
successful. Animal ancrifices have decreased ; 
slavery everywhere abolished, and devil-worship 
lnrgely discouraged. 

According to the Abbé Dubois (p. 198), a sati 
was extremely rare in the south of the Peninsula. 
Daring the rule of the Brahman Peshwas, they 
‘were of not unfrequent occurrence in the Mahratia 
territories ; and, ao Inte as the year 1835, on the 
death of Karan Singh, raja of Ahmadnagar, his 
widow was forcibly made a aati, at midoight, in 
defiance of all the exertions of the Political 7 
Me. Erskine, backed by s small body of troop, 
who were fired upon and their officer 











Bat now, sati, the voluntary, or at times forcible, , in 1872. 
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immolation of the Hindu widow, has cessed; only 
rare instances occur of the samadh, or burying alive 
of lepers or others with incurable diseases; self- 
immolation beneath the wheels of the Ji th 
car are rare; the feat murders, at one time 80 
‘common amongst the Hindna, are almost unheard 
of, Until the middle of the 19th century, human 
sacrifices occurred amongst the Kandh and the 
Gond ; and instances do still oecur, from time to 
time, amonget the semi-barbarons tribes op the 
north-eastern frontier, and even amonget fanatic 
Hindus of the saiva acct, but the criminals are 
readily detected and punished ; the charkh puja, 
or swinging festiv been put down, thuggi 
has been rooted out, and dacoity is only heard of 
when scarcity prevails, 
In the suppression of aati all the native 
\ princes have iraitated the British, 

Tn 1850 an Act was passed declaring that change 
of religion should not involve a loss of property 
or civil rights. In 1856 an Act legalized the 

marriage of Hindu widows, In 1870 (Act viii, 
18th March), infanticide was declared criminal. 

‘All through the 19th century the British have 
atriven to prevent infanticide. The sacrifice of 

| children af Saugor wes probibited on the 20th 
August 1802, and the poisoning of infant girls 
| has been largely checked, though still practised, 
| The relative numbers of the sexes returned in the 
| census of 1871 varied greatly. Excluding Raj- 
putans, which did not farnich a nex return, 
generally, throughout India, there waa an excess 
of males, in a population of 241,585,698, of 
5,094,956, Considerably more than’ half of ‘this 
disproportion appears on the face of the returns 
of the North-Western Provinces and the Panjab. 
In the North-Western Provinces, females were 
ees than the monies by 1,382,000, in a population 
of about 824 millions; and in Ondh, in a popula- 
tion of nearly 114 millions, the females were 
returned less 14,000. 

In the British districte of the Bombay Presidency, 
with about 14 millions of inhabitants, the females 
were 351,000 in excess; but in Sind and the Native 
States, with a population of 7 millions, the females 
were 218,000 fewer than the males.” In Bengal 
the females, in a population of nearly 69 millions, 
were about $380,000 in excess. In Assam, in & 

lation of eomething over 44 millions, the 

females were less than the males by about 116,000. 

In Madras, with a population of nearly 41 millions, 
the females how a preponderance in numbers of 
355,000, Several of the Rajput racea have a din 
inclination to state the number of the female 
members of their families, nnd men are attracted 
to the great centres of trade, as to the presidency 
towns, of to new territories, as Astam or Burma; 
but infanticide and neglect of girls’ healths are 
ay to be the causes of these differences, 

RITTANT-PATTA. Hinp, The record of a 
decision given by a panchayat,— Elliot. 

BROA. Hino. Rhododendron arboreum. 

BROACH, Bharuch, or Barosch, a populous 
commercial town on the right bank of the Ner- 

\ badda, 27 miles in direct distance from the bar. 
The Nerbadda is here two miles broad, and boate 
of 30 tons come up the channel. Tt gives ita name 
toa district Jying between lat. 21° 26" and 22° 17" 
N., and long. 72° 82' and 73° 11' E., with an ares 
| of 1458 sq. tiles, and a population of 360,822 
he Hindus, 277,032 in number, are 
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divided into 142 ct eaates, and these again 
into numerous subdivisions, whose castoms and 
modes of life are the same, but who are socially 
separate, The Maliomedans of the Borah (Vohara), 
Memon, and Khoja sects are numerous; and other 
convertefrom Hinduism are the Molislami (formerly 
Rejputs), Malik, Momina, and Shaikhdas, all but 
the Borah in a’ depressed condition. The culti- 
vators are Borah, Koli, Kunbi, and Rajput; the 
last are a quiet agricultural race. ‘The aboriginal 
races are Koli, Telivia, Talwada, and Bhil. 
Baroach town has 36,932 inhabitants. It has a 
Panjrapol, or bospitel for animals. From ancient 
times it has been. an important commercial sito, 
Known in the first century of the Christian era as 
Barugaza, a name said to be from the eage Bhrigu, 
‘who founded it, and named it Bhrigupur. Tt bas 
since been held by many dynasties, Htajput, Maho: 
modan, and, since November 1773, by the Britis 
Te was twice (1636, 1546) sacked by the Portu- 
guese, Bombay has since attracted many of its 
ple, and the Bhargao Brahmans claim descent 
From Bhriga.-—fmp. Gaz 
BROADBILL, birds of the genera pearisomus 
and eerilopbus and family eurylaimidse. 
BROCADE, Kimkhab, 

















Brokede, . . . Dur ,Intales; Kimza, Matay. 
Broke}, Gre ' Sandua, 

Luppe} Kimkheb, Hixp. Perstehe, Ros. 
Brocealo, . . : - Iv. Broeado, Sr. 


A fabric composed of eatin, striped or purpled 
with gold or ellver, manufactured “at Surat, 
Benares, and Abwadsbad. The looms are very 
simple in their conetruction. The gold and silver 
pass through many hands before they are formed 
into thread, Brocades (Kimkbab), gold-woven 
rearves (dopatta), and silks aro consigned from 
Benarea, together wich @ kind of yellow silk dhoti 
called pitambar, and  dork-blue silk with white 
spots culled bund, also the silk sari or scarves, 
exclusively for women's wear, forming both a skirt 
and s soarl—Faulkner ; Af'Calloch ; Taylor. 

BROCCOLI, a variety of the Bramica oleracea. 

BROMELIACEA, the pine-apple tribe or 
‘Dromel worta, a natural order of herbaceous 
planta, remarkable for the hardness and dryness 
of their foliage. ‘The pine-apple, Ananas sativus, 
Delongs to this; also the genera Bromelia, Bui- 
bergia, Pitcairnen, and Tillandsia, 

BROMICOLLA ALEUTICA, a sea-weed of 
the Aleutinn islauds, used as food. 

BRONONG. Matar. Baskets. 

BRONZE, 





Stuck-good, . . . Dwr. Gangwa; gongsa, Maar. 
Stuckmotall, . . GER. Metal de Canones, . SP. 
Bronzo, vin, 


An alloy of copper and tin much employed in 
the arta, Sec Alloys. 
BRONZE LEATHER. Kimsana, Hixp. 
BROOKE, Snr JAMES, raja of Sarawak, was 
born in 1803 at Benares. “At the age of sixteen 
he received a. commission in the Bengal Infantry, 
and served in the first war against Burma, where 
he was peverely wounded at the storming of & 
stockade. He loat hia appointment by overstay- 
ing bis home leave. On the death of his father, 
he succeeded to a handsome patrimony, and on 
the 27th of October 1838 his yacht ‘The Royslist’ 
quitted England for Serawak, He found itaruler, 
luda Hasan, engaged in the auppression of a 
rcbeliion, but with a few volleys from the Enro- 


BROTHER. 


guns the insurgents surrendered, and Mr, 
Froove was duly installed in the rank of raja of 
‘Sarawak, previously promised to him. ‘The newly- 
wuired territory was awampy, snd ill cultivated 
by the native Dyska, who varied their occupations 
86 tillers of the land by head-hunting excursions 
among neighbouring villages. He dectared head- 
hanting a crime punishable by death to the 
offender, and he suppressed it and piracy. On 
revisiting Britain, the British Government recog- 
nised his position, ordered a man-of-war to take 
him to the seat of bis new settlement, gave him 
the title of Governor of Labuan, with a salary of 
£1600 a year, with an extra £500 8 year as 3 
consular agent, and afforded him the services of x 
deputy governor, also on a good salary. He com- 
piled a code of laws, declared trade to be free, 
all roads ta be open, all property inviolable, insti- 
tuted a current coinage, and rigorously suppressed 
bead-hunting, and marauding expeditions gradu- 
ally became extinct in the province. He died in 
1 


BROOME. Cotowet ARTHUR, an officer of tho 
Bengal Artillery, author of History of the Rise 
‘and Progress of the Bengal Artillery. 

BROOM GRASS, Ariatida setacea, Linn, 
BROOMS. 
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Articles for sweeping Soors, walls, ceilings, 
ete, They get the name of broom, because first 
made in Europe from the small branches of the 
plant of that name, In India they are roade of 
the strong grames ‘which aboand, | That in 
Southern India is the torapum pilloo, broom grass ; 
but vullakamar, the erkoo, bainboo brauches, the 
inidrib of date and of coconut and of the Pheeuix 
sylvestris leaves, are also used, a likewise are the 

‘tex negundo’ and Ferreola buxifolia.—Ains, 
Mat. Med. p, 143. 

BROONGA MALAGUM. Tas. Soe Oil, 
RORL Hexp, “Ulmus campestris, 

BROSIMUM ALICASTRUM. Swz. The Jamaica 
bread-nut tree and the B. atile, Endl., the cow 
tree of the Caracoas, were both’ introduced into 
the Calcutta Garden. They have a tenacious 








garomy milk.—Toigt, 29. See Cow Tree. 
BROTHER. 

A, . Anan. Fratillo, « 1, 

Frire, | OMe Bradas, Pan 

Bruder, -_ Gua. Sr. 

Bhai, - ‘Hinp. Tam. 





Ta eastern countries, this term is applied to 
relatives not 60 designated in Europe, aa to 
cousins, also to of the same faith, or town, 
‘or country, or avocation, These last are supple” 
mented by a class of friends, atyled munh-bola- 
bbsi, ‘so-called brothers,’ common. throughout 
British India. This eastern use of the designa- 
tion brother hos caused difficultics to readera of 
the Christian Bible. Jude in connection with 
James, though called (Matthew xiii. 55) the 
“brethren of Jesus,” were really his cousins, it 
‘being common with the Jews to call the first 
cousins brethren. They were the sons of Mary, 
the sister of the mother of Jesus, the wife uf 
Cleopbas. In Brittany, at the present day, if 
two cousins-german be married, the nou of one 
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of these cousins will address the other as ‘ma. 
tants,’ toy annt ; he is her neven ts mode de 
Bretagne. Amongst all the Mongoloid people 
‘aia ‘he’ Dravida of Southern Tada, thd nations 
of the Malay family, and among tho aborigit 
of America, the descendants of a common ancestor, 
if they are of the same generation, give one another 
the name of brother and sister.—Bfilner's Seven 
Churches of Avia, p. 47; Peachel. 

BROTHER-MAKING. With the ancient 
Greeks, two persons would vow to each other per- 
‘manent hospitality and protection for themselves 
and their  desmendants,—Abe Greck frver, Itia the 
German Gast-freund, This is prac 
the Bedouins, who take an enth'before one orto 
witnesses, Amongst the Rajput races of India, 
the women adopt a brother by the gift of a 
Dracelet. The intrinsic value of such pledge i 
never looked to, nor ia it necessary thet it should 
be costly, though it varies with the means and 
tank of the donor, and may be of flock silk aud 
kpangles, or of gold chains and gems, The accept 
ance of the pledge is by the katchli or corset, of 
simple silk, or satin, or gold brocade and pearts, 
Colonel Tod was the Rakhi-band-bhai of the three 

{teens of Udaipur, Bundi, and Kotah, as also of 

and-Bat, the maiden sister of the Rana, and of 
many ladies of the chieftains of rank. Though 
de Eeneslet rity be sens bg oneiieas, 1 te nly oe 
occasions of urgent necessity and danger. The 
adopted brother may hazard his life in Lis adopted 
sister's cause, and yet never receive # mite in 
reward, for he cannot even see the fair object 
‘who, aa brother of ber adoption, has constitut 
‘him ber defender. 

‘indus take a vow of friendship and mutaal 
support with certain forme, and even in a com- 
munity little remarkable for faith, it is infamous 
tobreak this oath, Part of the ceremony is divid- 
ing a bel or wood-apple (Feronia clephantum), 
half of which is kept by each party, and from 
this the compact is called Bel Bandbar. 

Amongst the Orson girls, sworn friendships or 
sister-making occur, called ‘Gui,’ between two. 
They each say—‘ Tu sor main gui jurabi; amren 
phul Iagabi.’ ‘Then each plucka flowers and 
arranges them neatly in the other's hair; they 
exchange necklaces, embrace, and give a joint 
feast. When two Karen wish to become brothers, 
one kills a fowl, cutting off its beak, and rub- 
‘ing the blood ou the front of the other's legs, 
sticking on them some of the feathers. The 
sugary of the fowls bones is then n conned, 

favourable, the ceremony is 

the other party.” If the omena be still aux 
picious, they say, ‘We will be brothers (dob), 
wo will grow old together, we will visit each 
other.’ Brotherhood amongst the Burmese is 
termed doh, also thway thouk, blood - drinker, 
Decanse they mix a few drops of blood from the 
arms of the contracting patties with water, and. 
drink it. ‘The following forms were observed, 
pear the eastern frontier of the Akyab district, 
‘on the occasion of the reconciliation of two clans 
oF villages of the Chin (or Khyeng) tribe, named 
Bainbab and Mantin, between whom a blood-feul 
bad previously existed. At the foot of a Ryoong 
‘Bin, smppoaed to be the residence of a ‘Nat,’ a 

1 of Khoung waa placed half-buried in the earth. 
In the oritice of the pot some fresh leaves of the 
tree were placed, and through them, into the 
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liquor, were thrast two pipes to suck with, a 
gun, a spear, dab, alligators’ teeth, tigers’ tuks, 
and some bamboo sticks with notches, cuts, and 
splits of 9 mystic character. This being ready, 
one of the oldest of the Toungmin (hill chief; 
resent killed a emall pig, extracted ita heart, and, 

Hing the pot, with water, commenced a harangue 
invoking the ‘Nat’ to pour down his wrath ou 
the two Mantin and Bainbah men sitting by the 
pot, and cause their destruction by any of the 
ways indicated by the different articles thrust 
into the pot, if they bore each other ill-will, and 
did not remain friends thenceforth and for ever. 
This invocation being over, the Mantin took up the 








pig’s beart, and, pressing a drop of blood feom it. 
Int the liquor, the two mea exchanged. words, 
and commenced aucking up the liquor, adding 
{more water. After them, twoother representatives 
of the two villages had suck, aud then the dif- 

ferent implements, eto. were removed, and all 

the other Chins ‘present began drinking (by 

suction) out of the same pot, and another one 
supplied for general use. Some war dances were 
fore, and the China then, cooked the pig, 

, and were merry. The khou! ts 

wrote filed’ with formenvol siee, to whichtwter 

was added as required. The oath thus adininietored 

is said to be most binding on Chins, and, onco 

taken, seldom if ever violated. Bin is the Bar- 

mese for tree, Nyoung includes @ large number 

of the ficus tribe. Nat is the Burmese word used to 

translate the Indian Deva. Originally it denotca 

& local divinity, often 2 Hamadryad. Khoung is 








ited a» kind of rice-beer made and used by the hill 


tribes all over Burma. 

‘Mr. Burns thus related the bar f of brother- 
making among the Kyans:-—Sings fing sent on 
board to request me to become his brother accord- 
‘ing to Kyan fashion, The ceremony is called by 
the Kyans Ber-biang, by the Borneons Ber- 
sabibab. { landed with our nakodab, and, after 
some preliminary talk to allow the crowd to 
assemble, the affair commenced ; we Bat in the 
verandah of » long house, surrounded by some 
handreds of men, women, and children, all Iook- 
ing eagerly at the white stranger who was about 
to enter their tribe. Stripping my left arm, Kum 
Lia took a small piece of wood, shaped like a knife 
blade, and, lightly fereing’ the skin, brought 
blood to the surface, which he carefully scraped off; 
then nakodah Gadore drew blood in the aame way 
from Singuding’s right arm, the one next me, and 
a small cigarette being productd, the blood on 
the wooden blades was spread on ‘the tobacco,— 
scarcely spread, for the quantity was aa amall as 
could beimagined. A chief then rose, and, walk- 
ing to a sort of window, looked full upon the 
river, and invoked the spirits of and evil 
to be witness of thie 











tie of brot perhood 3 the 
cigarette then lighted, and each of up took 
several pas and the DeremoDy was over. 

‘Tn Hindu taarriages, one of the necessary forms 
in for the bridegroom to place the bride's foot 
agocessively on seven Tines drawn on rine in, 
i PI 
‘two persons pledging mutual by 
taking seven steps, Septapsthi, together; and 
the ‘term Soplapathinam, bas come to einity 
fRondship.Elphin. p. 193 ; Tod's Travele; Yous, 
‘Indian Archipelago, ¥. No. 12; Forbes, 200. Seo 
Babat, 
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‘BRUGUIERA RHEEDII 


BROTO. Bexe. A vow; a self-imposed devo- | boiled, it will be weaker, but white. It is then 


tional exercise. 

BROUGIITON, GABRIEL, surgeon of the ship 
Hopewell, in 1686 was able to obtain the cession 
of re to the East India Company. In that 
year he cored the daughter of the Emperor of 
India, who had been barned by her clothes taking 
fire, and in 1640 he successfully treated = lady 
of the emperor's zenana, When asked to name 
hig own reward, he replied that he wished nothing 
for himself, but begged that his countrymen might 
be allowed to have @ maritime settlement in 
Bengal. Accordingly, in 1642, a land factory at 
Hogli, and » maritime settlement at Balasore, 
were formed. Balasore was at once fortified, 
and became the key to the ition which the 
British have since acquired in India.—Jmp. Guz. 

BROUGHTON, Lizt.Cou. T. D., anthor of 
‘Specimens of the Popular Poetry of tbe Hindoos. 





BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA. Vent. 
‘Morus papyrifera, Linn. | Papyrus Japonica, 
Rinies"® > Gxtuons ae 
Ohe, . » «+. Omi. 

‘This ia a shrub or smalt tree, with soft, brittle, 
woolly branches, and large hi h leaves, 





either heart-shay 


, and undivided, or cut into 
lo} 


It is s native of the isles of 
China and of 

Japan, bat has been introduced into the Indian 
lens. In Tahiti or Otaheite, and other islands, 
they make tapa cloth of its bark; and it is said 
that the finest and whitest cloth and manties worn 
by the Principal people at Otaheite and in the 
wich Istands were made of the bark, and 

this when dyed red takes a good colour, For the 
purposes of making cloth it is not allowed to 
come higher than about 12 feet, and about one 
inch in diameter. The bark, taken off in as long 
strips 18, posible, is stecpel in water 
with » chank shell, and then macerated. 


atate it is placed on a 
with a mallet, three sides of which’ have longi- 
and the fourth » plaiu surf 


a, 








Tn this 
log of wood, and beaten 


tudinal face. 
‘Two strips of tapa are always beaten into one, 
with the view of atrengthening the fibres, an 
operation increasing the width of the cloth at the 
expense of its length. Most of the cloth worn 
is white, being bleached in the sun; but 
printed tapa ia also, though not so frequently, 
geen, whilst that used for curtains is always 
coloured. The chief dye employed is the juice 
of Alenrites trilobs. 

In Japan, they are said to cultivate this plant 
much a8 osiers are cultivated in Europe. There, 
for paper, the young shoots, being cut down in 
December, after the leaves Kave fallen, are then 
cut into good long pieces, and are boited until 
the separstion of the bark displays the noked 
wood, from which it ia then eaaily separable with 
the aid of a longitudinal incision. In order to 
make paper, dried bark is soaked for a few hours 
in water, after which the er atile and the 
internal green layer are scraped off. Theatronger 
ind firmer pieces areaeparated from the youngest 
shoots, which are of inferior quality. The selected 
‘bark is boiled in 2 ley of wood-sshes till the fibres 








can be separated by a touch of the finger. The 4: 


pulp 60 produced is then agitated in water till it 
resembles tufta of tow. If not sufficiently washed, 
the paper will be coarse, but strong; if too much 


beaten on a table, with batons of hard wood, into 
pulp. Mucilage obtained from boiled rice, or 
from a plant called oreni, is added to the pulp. 
These are atirred with a clean reed til re- 
duced into a homogeneons liquor, and when of a 
dae consistence are ready for conversion into 
sheets of paper.—Dr. Seeman, Viti; Foigt. 
BROWN BEAR, Ursus Ieabellinus, ‘The white 
rian bear, U. Syriacus ; 
‘ibetanus; Japanese bear, 
Ursus Malayanus } 





iatus. 
BROWN BUG or Sealy Bug, Lecanium coffee. 
BROWN HEMP, the commercial name given 
in Bombay to the fibres of the Hibiscus canna- 
Dinue, It is the Ambaree or Mesta-pat of Bengal, 
and the Palungoo of Madras, and is also known, 


as Indian bemp and ‘hemp,’ Sve Ambaree. 
BROWN TAWARL Axaio-Hixp, Sorghum 
vulgare, var. 


Mus decumanns. 
B'R PUKHTUN, the language of the Afghan 
people about Kabul, Kandahar, Shorawak, aud 
Pishin. Soe Afghan; India; L’r Pakhtan, 
BRUCE (JAMES), Author of Travels to Dis- 
cover the Source of the Nile in 1768-73, 
BRUCEA ANTIDYSENTERICA is considered 
by the Wooginoos of Abyssinia a most valuable 
remedy in dysentery and severe cases of diarrheoa, 
‘The falas angustora bark was long supposed to bo 
the produce of this Brucea, and its active prin- 
ciple was accordingly named Brucine. It is now, 
however, established that the false angaatura 
bark is that of the Strychnos nox vomica, the 
Kuchila tree of Bengal.—O'Sh. p. 626, 
BRUQEA SUMATRANA. Rozb. Fl. 11.449. 
Gonus amarissimus, Zour, 
Ampadoo Barrowing, MAL. | Lasta Raja, . AMBOTRA, 
A plant of Asam, Cochin-China, Sumatra, and 
Moluccas, and has been successfully grown in the 
Botanic Garden of Calcutta, The leaves are 
intensely bitter, and possess tho same medicinal 
fea as the Brucea antidysenterica.—Chri 
tison, Dispensatory ; Don, Gardener's Dictionary ; 
Engi, Cyc. p. 671; Voigt, 185; O'Sh, p. 226. 
RUCHUS. Two species of this genus of 
insects attack the poppy seed when stored. 
BRUCK, Coxmopore, Indian navy. His report 
on the Persian Gulf enumerates as articles of trade, 
—ailk, dried fraita, gams, dates, horses, pearla, and 
spices, to the amount of 60 or 80 lakhs annually. 
In 1820 he commenced the survey of the Persian 
Gulf, followed by Captain Haines, I.N., and by 
Licuta Constable and Stiffe in 1860. 
BRUGH. Hn, Echinops nivea, 
BRUGPA. See Dalai Lama; Hang- Kiso; 
Tibet, 
BRUGUIERA PARVIFLORA. W. and 4. 
‘Rhizophora parviflora, R, | B. cylindrica, Hoxb, 
Pra, Soung, «Boni. | Urevade Vaterada, ‘Ta 
is mangrove grows in the Moluccas, Sumate 
Gochin-Chise, the Malay Islands, in’ both tho 
Indian Peninsnlas, the Khasaya mountains, Nepal, 
Orissa, Jellssore. ” It has nm and acenti 
flowers. Berries dye black—Voigt; Eliot, Fi. 
jadhrica, 


BRUGUIERA RHEEDIL. L’Herit. 
B. gymmorthis, Zam, | Rhisophora gymnorr., L. 
Kanks,. . . . Buwo.|Pyu,Soung, . . Bum. 
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BRUH, 


This ies of mangrove is abundant all 
the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, and it 
furniabes a hard and durable yellowish timber, 
‘The tree ix easily distinguished from its associates. 
for it di no roota from its branches, but the 
trunk is divided into numerous roots for half its 
height, like a amall bamboo pavilion. It grows 
in Gothin-China, the Moluccas, Jars, ‘Tensasarian, 
Penang, the Sunderbuns, and in Malabar. Bur- 
meee apply the names Pya and Soung to B. 
Bheedii, B. eriopetala, and R. parviflora. —Mason ; 


Voigt dh. 
IRUH of Sumatra, species of Macacus, Bruh 
potik, Bruh sepotong, and Brub-aclapi, are Macsous 
nemestrinas, Linn, 

BRUM BRUM. Hrxn. Hedera helix. 

BRUMER ISLAND. The mode of salutation 
or expreaaion of friendship amongst these islanders 
conaiats in first touching the nose with the fore- 
finger and thumb of one hand, and then pinch- 
ing the skin on each side of the navel with the 
ather, calling ont at the same time, Ma 1 
‘This habit resembles on one hand that of rubbing 
noses, 80 general in Polynesia, and, on the other, 
the custom of pinching the navel and rey ‘ing 
the name for that parts practised by the idanders 
Gf Torres Strait.—Macyillivray's Voyage, i. p. 268. 

BRUMIJ. Hinp, Celtis Caucasica, ‘Echinops 


niviea, 
BRUMO or Dumo. ‘Timer. The yak cow. 
BRUNEI, the capital of Borneo, and the seat 
of government, Its honses are built on piles ia 
the river, and ita population 20,000 soul.” Com- 


ananication by boats, 

BRUSH KANGAROO ia Macropus ccerulens, 
‘The tail and loins are the best for food. 

BRUSH TURKEYS of Australia, the Tale- 
gallu Lathami, are of the Megapodide family, all 
of which hatch their egga by the natural heat 
arising in » mound about 4 feet high, which the 
construct of ¥% le materials, earth and sand. 
‘The male bird closely watches the temperature of 
themound. The young bird leavea the neston the 
wecond day, and on the third 

BRYACEA, the moss tribe of plants, com- 
prising many Indian genera, calymperes, dicranum, 
didymodon, grimmia, gymuostomum, orthodon, 
orthotrichum, schlotheimia, 


codon, 
SERYONIA, sp., bryony. 


Tieu-hwa-fen,. . Cry, | Tien-kwa, 
Peb-yoh, ” 


Grows in Kiang-su, Honan, and other places in 
China,— Smith, 


BRYONIA LACINIOSA. Zinn, 





syrthopodon, and 








Mala,. . . » Hexo. | Nehoe-maks, . MaLgat, 
‘Gurge-nara, 1 Haxp, | Lingadonda, 1. Tet 
A creeper growing all over Indis.—Rozb, 


BRYONIA UMBELLATA. 
Gwal kakri,, .. Himp, | Mol 






‘itd. 
. » » » Hinp, 
‘Not uncommon in the N.W. Himalaya at from 
2800 to 7500 feet. The fruit is eaten, and on 
the Sutlej the root is said to be given for aper- 
matorrhosn—Dr. J. b, Stewart, BED. 
BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINDM. 
‘Ywotkya pen ponk, . . Buse. 

This curious flowering plant, with a leaf like the 
house lesk, was introduced ito Indis by Lady 
Clive from the Molnooas, snd has been 50 
iaed om the Tensaserim coast, that it may be 


ark wwii post 


yy can fiy strongly. | Jeng bhyus, . « 


1 to Oudh, also in the 


| 


BUBALUS ARNL 


ing around old pagodas like 
fhe leaves readily produce buds 
their mangina, capable of ting the 
Plant ‘whea Tid upon damp sgil” “This mar- 
ginsl production of leaf-buda has been considered 

to the development of seed-buds 
(ovules), which in plants generally are also nor- 
mally marginal, being developed upon the margin 


of specially modified leaves (earpels).—Afcaon 
BSTAN-HGYUR ation in Tibetan 





pendita R 
centuries after the introduction of Buddhism into 
‘Tibet. The Rgynd portion is on religious rituals 





and ceremonies, and the Mdo part on science and 
literature.—Cxoma Korosi in As. Res. ; Weber, 209. 
BISOD. Tis. Madder, 
BUA or Bush. Matay. Frait, Bua engur, 


the grape; Bus dulima, anate ; Bas lontar, 
palmyra frait; Bua minyak, olive oil; Bua nanka, 
jeck-fruit; Bua pala, nutmeg, the Myriatica 
moschata; Bua-rucum, Cariesa spinarum. Bua- 
kaia-pet, a tree in Bawean which reaches a height 
of thirty feet, and when covered with its branches 
of deep red-coloured fruit, it presents a beautiful 
sppearance ; the fruit is milky, has an agreeable 
flavour, and some resemblance to the Sawo fruit, 

BU-ALI-SINA, or Avicenna, a celebrated phy- 
aician; his oame was Abu Ali-u)-Husain, ibn 
Abid Ullah iba Sina, q.v. 

BUBAK, « small town in the Kurachee district, 
of 5703 inhabitants. The Mahomedan sections 
are Korichaki, Jamot, and Machii—Jmp. Gaz. 

BUBALUS, #7. Suith, a genus of rammala of 
sub-family Bovine ; the horns are large, attached 
tothe highest line of the frontals, inclining upwards 
and wards ; ribs, 13 pains. 

BUBALUS ARNI, the wild buffalo, 

Bos nrni, Kerr, Shaw, | B,bubalus, Anct., wild var, 
B, butfelus, Blyth. 
Arna (male), Avni (em) 

The wild buffalo is found in Assam, in the 
awampy Terai at the foot of the hills from Bhutan 
plains of Lower Bengal aa far 
‘west aa Tirhut, but increasing in nambers ta the 
eastwards, on’ the Bralinapatea and in the 
Bengal sunderbuns. It also occurs here and there 
through the eastern portions of the table-land 
of Central India, from Midnapur to Raipur, a 
thence extending south nearly to the Godavery ; 
‘a few are found in the north and north-east of 








Mung of 


+.» BHacunrur, 
Gers erurai, 


Gow 














and never aacend the mountaina Lenyth, 105 
feet sud upwards from snout to root of tail; 
height at ahoulder, 6 feet; tailehort. The horas 
are of two kinds; the one very Jong, nearly straight, 
well thrown back, var, Mucrocerus of Hodgson, 
the other much shorter and well curved, more 
directed upwards, Spirocns, Hodys.; the born 
reaches to 64 feet in length, It lives in large 
; but in the rutting season in autumn the 
Tasty males lead off s few females and form 
for the time. It gestates 10 montha, 

of such power and vigour, as by ite 
ently to prostrate a well-ized ele- 
ey are uniformly in high condition, 
angular. — 





phaut. 


lomestic buffalo ie lesa and 
mmals, p. 308. 
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BUBBE-MARA, 


BUBBE-MARA. Can. Calophyllum calaba. 

BUBUAJIA. See Mishmi 

BUBLEB. Sui. Acacia farmesiana. 

BUBO, a genus of birds of the tribe Nocturns, 
fanily Strida, order Raptores, or binds of prey. 
They are arranged in the sub-fam. Bubonine, 
vis, Nyetes, Bubo, Asio, Scops, Ketups, Bubo 
maximus is the ‘eagle owl’ of Europe, Siberia, 
China, Asis Minor, Babylonia, Barberry, Himalaya? 
See Birds. 

BUBUK. Matar. Wormwood. 

BUCCINIDA, a family of recent and fosil 
molluses, comprising many genera and sub-genera. 

ALIA.e tows built by Alexauvier, 
supposed to have been on the site now occupied 
‘by the town of Jhelum. It was named after bis 
hore, which waa killed in battle here. See Porus. 

BUCEROTIDA, the hornbill family of birds, 
distinguished by the enormous size of their bills, 
aud many with « cuque or protuberance at the 
‘base of the bill on the culmen, The geners and 
species in S.E. Asia aro— 

Homrauin bicorvis, Linn., Peninsula of India, 
Buceros rhinoceros, Linw,, Malay Peninsula. 











‘WL connexa, Tem., 
HH. Malayan, Tem., Malacca, Java. 
H, nigrostris, Tem., Malscea, Java 


‘Tookus Gingalensis, Star, Mniabar, Ceylon, 
Aceros Niyalonsis, Hodgs., 8.8, Himaleys. 
Rhyticeros ruficolliv, ma, Malacoa, 


m. 
X, subruficollis, Blyth, Burma, Bi 


B, iloaiey Latham, Burms, Malncca, 
aoa 

Ralnoplag Joutus 

‘And others, Veriton, i. 248-50. 
BUCH. Bena. Zingiber zerumbet; DuR., 


eet, oe, Acorus calamus. 
[ANAKA. Sask. Arachis bypogea. 

BUCHANAN, Dr. FRANCIS, a medical officer 
‘of the Bengal army, who afterwards added the 
surname of Hamilton. In 1800 and 1801, made 
a ‘Journey from Madras through the countries of 
‘Mysore, Canara, aud Malabar,” under the orders 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, investigating the 
state of agriculture, arts, aud commerce, and bis 
report wag printel. He introduced into his Com- 
mentary upon Rbeede’s Hortus Salabarious, pub- 
Jinhed in the Linnman Society's Transactions, vols. 
xii, xiy., and xv., descriptions of several new 
peninsular species,” His writings are—-An Account 
of Nepaul, Edinburgh, 1819, 1 vol.; Travele 
through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, Lond, 
1807, 8 vols; Geographical and Statistical 
Description of Dinapore, Calcutta, 1833, 1 vol. ; 
Fishes of the Ganges, Edin. 1822; On 
of Burma in Jameson's Journal. 

For hia Mysore journey he set out on the 23d 
of Aprii 1800, and completed it on the 6th July 
1801, The first edition appeared in 1807. It is 
faa almost uniqae eucyclopwdia, and how one 
man, howaver indefatigable, could have produced, 
in so chort « space of time, such a mass of reliable 
information sbout 2 country in which he wasa 
stranger, is indeed estonishing. His survey of 





BUCKLANDIA. 


the north-eastern districts of Bengal, 1807-1813, 
‘sre still in in the India Office, Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, in 1838, printed from them three 
volumes of History, Antiquities, Topography of 
Enstera India.—Buist's Catal, ; Imp. Gaz, 
BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA. Rozd. 
jrongia sapida, Buck. | Spondias clliptios, Rotit. 
.: Ohax, Dhan, Pans, Mar, 
yw s+ ANB, 











Lambo, ses. yg | Alma. 1 Tam, 
Noas kool, Nuskul, Caw. Moreda, Mowda, * 
Gvs.' Charachetia, «Tit, 


yal, Pilar cheronji, Hixp. ' Chara pappy, 
ji, Charoli, . ,, ; Charu-mamidi, | 4, 
This is astraight-growing, handsome, large forest 

tree, with fragrant flowers, common for some dis- 
tance west of the Jumna, in the lower hills. It 
grows in Ajwir, Panjab, and Garhwal, In the 
Bombay Presidency, is found more inland than in 
the coast jungles. In Canara avd Sunda it is 
most frequent ‘above the ghats, particularly north 
of Dandellee, and the wood is ruther strong and 
tough, but seldom equaring above four iuches, 
‘The tree abounds in Mysore and Caddapah; in 
Cuttack is worked up generally ioto furniture, 
houso doors, windows, presses, tables, eto, It 
requires to be polished, otherwise it stain of a 
burat-sienna colour any cloth brought into oon- 
tact with it Brandis says that in Burma it isa 
soft, light wood, and not used. The fruit, when 
ripe, in May ia gathered, then soaked in water to 
soften the outer pulp, when it is washed and 
rubbed off by the bande; the little nut is then 
dried in the sun, and afterwards broken between 
‘common ehuekee or stone hand-mill, euch as is 
used for grinding wheat; the kernels are then 
shifted and wimowed, and much used in native 
confectionery, roasted and eaten with milk, aud 

















considered & great delicacy. They abound'in a 
straw-col , sweet-tasted and limpid oil, whi 
is veldom extracted. Its bark is used by tanners. 


In Hindu poetry, its handsome white flower 
furnishes simile for pretty eyes, and is held to 
de macred to Vinhnu.—AMadras Exhibition; Eng. 
Cyc. ; Drs, Rozb., Gibson, Voigt, Brandis, Irvine, 
Maron ; Cal, Cat. of 1862; Useful Plants; Flor, 
‘Andh. ;' Powell, p. 570; Mr. Thonson ; Beddome. 

BUCHANANIA VARIEGATA, the Kachnar 
of Chatin Nagpur, a tree with’ hard, whitish 
yellow timber.—Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BUCHGOTI, « Rajput tribe in Jonpur and 
Gorakhpur, formerly notorious for turbulence ; 

+ of them became Mahomedans prior to Si- 
Exoder Lode rule, The Bill-buria, the Rajwar, 
the Rajkumar, are offshoots from the Buchgoti— 
ae 


fot. 
BUOKCHI. Hixo. Flesbane; Conyss sp. 
BUCKHANI See Clothing. 
BUCKINGHAM, JAMES SILK, editor of a 
newspaper in Caleutta. He urged freedom for the 
press, but was ultimately deported from India, 
‘and travelled in Western Asia. He published his 


8 wap travela, 


BUCKLALL Huvp.? A close stright-grained 
ight, tough, and strong ; growa epatse in 
bien pit Is suitable for timber 


—Cal. Eng. Jour, 1860. 

BUCKLANDIA POPULNEA, HR. Brown, a 
beautiful evergreen of the Sikkim Himalaya. 
One seen by Dr. Hooker hada trunk 21} feet in 
girth, and was unbranched for forty feet. Ferns 


nd the beautiful air-plant Coologyne Wallichif, 


BUCKLAT-UL-MALIK, 


with other orchida, grew on its brat while 
clematis and Stauntonia climbed the trunk. Ita 


‘wood is brown, and not valuable as timber. It is planet 


also interesting in a physiological point of view, 
from the woody fibre being studded with those 
cations microscopic dines so characteristic of pines, 
and which, when oocarring on fossil wood, are con- 
Sidered conclusive as tothe natural family to which 
ach woods belong. The whole natarel order to 
which Bucklandis belonge, posseeses this character, 
as also various species of Magnoliaces found {a 
India, Australia, Borneo, and South America. B. 
populnes, 2. Brown, ie large tree of the Khassya 
Mountains from ‘Cherrapunji to Sarureem, 
Flowers amall and greenish. —Hooker, Jour. ii. p. 
185: Voigt, 58. 

BUCKLAT-ul-MALIK. Aras. Fumaria 
officinalis, fumitory. Bucklat-ul-Mubarik, Por- 
tulaca quadrifida, 

BUCKTHORN or Rbamnaces: order of planta, 
comprising the genera, zizyphus, berchemia, 
nagerctia, ventilago, rhacnus, scutia, hovenia, 
colubrina, vitmaunia, and gousnis. ‘The dried 
red orushed drapes, both of rhamaus and zizyphus, 
are gold in the shops of China, under tho name of 
‘Tau-pi and Nan-tsau, The fruit of the Swan- 
teas, 6 species of Chinese rhamaue, is pargati 
and deobatruent. ‘The kernels of R. sopori 
sedative. The bark of a species of rhamnus is 
brought from Cheh-kiang, and is ased to form a 
beautiful green dye.— Smith 

BUCKOM, Him, Pterocarpus santalinus. 

BUCKWHEAT, Fagopyrum, sp. 














Phulan, . . , Oumwas./ Truo, Rjao, , 1. 
Dara? SL | Bapa Drawodo, . Paws. 
‘Kiausmeh, » Cur. | Tat Gryks, . Pou. 
Boh bal, Phapara,. | RAvT. 
BIé Sarrasin, BLS Noir, a. | Katu, Katu tao, . 
Buchweizon,. » . GER,|Gretsoba,. .. . Roa, 
Holde Kor, - : 4. | Srigp, Tigo Negro, Srax. 
rato Berneenc, - ¥r.| Gea Digs Paapal, Sor, 
My > ” }, Bree, Karma ” 
‘rumba, Kala, Kaswoers.|Taabri, s . 


Fagopyram emargioatnm, Aeien., and F. esca- 
lentam, Afench, both known as buckwheat, are 
cultivated abundantly in Central Asia and the 
Himalaya, at about 6000 feet on the Jhelum, 
5000 to 10,000 on the Chenab, and on the Ravi 
8000 to 9000. Dr. Thomeon saw it at 18,000 
feet in Zanskar, and Dra Stewart and Cayley at 
18,000 and 14,000 feet in Ladakh. Beare are more 
fond of this when growing than of any other food ; 
the leavea are much used in Lahul as s pot-herb. 
In the hills, the buckwheat grain is considered 
inferior to millet, but much is taken to the plains, 
where it is used by the Hindus on their * bart’ or 
fost days, it being then ‘phalabar,’ or lawful. In 
the neighbourhood of Hankow in China, the ero 
of F. esculentum is much depended on ; its 
grain is very aweet and oily, and makes very 
nourishing food and pastry. The crop is cut 
‘before the frost. It is believed to be a native of 
Central Asia, and is suppoced to have been first 
‘brought to Europe in the early part of the twelfth 
century, at the timeof the fea for the recov 
of Syria from the dominion of the Saracens. In 
America, 80 to 60 bushels per acre are not 
unfrequently produced. The quantity of sced 
sown is 5 to 8 pocks the acre.—Simmonds, p. 259; 
7. Stewart ; M'Cullock ; Smith, p. 44. 
Pers, Hop. Existence. Bad-o-bash, 

Bud-nabood, life and death. 





BUD. 
livelihood. 





are | dynastics of Del 


passed to the 
‘BUD. 


BUDDHA. 


BUD. Hip. Melacochsete pectinata. 
BUDA or Budh. In Hindu astronomy, the 
Mercury. Budada, Budwar, Wednesday. 

BUDADIGUMADI. Tex. Beviacasa cerifera. 
_BUDAGA or Badaga, a race on the Neilghei 

nown an Bodaga or Burghers, they spon 
an ancient dialect of the Canarese, See - 
GRUDAMA PANDU, “Tei.” Bryonia, 0-5 


ucumia, sp. 
BUDA-MARA. Tet, Grewia salvifolia, Heyne, 
BUDAML Hrwp, Terminalis catappa. 
BUD-ANAR, of Kangra, Marlen begonifolia. 
BUDAON ot Budaup, an ancient city on the 
bank of the river Sat, in the N.W. Provinces of 
India, in Jat. 28° 2 80" N., and long. 79° 9 45° 
E. Tho Budaon district is’ bounded on the west 





9726; Kurmi, 6143. 
gars, are a predatory thieving tribe moving in 
Senge} the ‘Habarab, also {a thieving gangs. 
‘The Saosia aro vagrants professing Mehomedanism ; 
they cross over trom the Doab and steal children. 
The district was Ahir territory ; from the 11th to 





e the 19th century it was under the Mahomedan 





and Oudh, and since 1801 it 
British.—Imp. Gas, 
AR. Hinp. Picea Webbiana, 
UDARENL Tet. Capparis divaricata. 
BUDARI, Cax, Aatilupe Arabica, EU. ; Gazella 
Bennetti, Jerdon. 


BUDDA BASARA. Tex. Physalis Peruvians, 
Z.; also Cardiospermum halieseabum. Both have 
bladdery capsules. 


BUDDAH MANUIL, also Manjibaram, a village 
deity of the Santal; a stone buried in the centre 
of the village in ao open shed, The shed is 
called Buldhathar. See Ho; Santal. 
BUDDA-NEDI. Tex. Careya arborea, 
BUD-DA-THA-RA-NA. Bur. Canna Indica, 
BUDDA TUMMA. Tex, Acacia Roxburghii. 
BUDDERI. Saxsx. Zizyphus jujuba. 
BUDDHA. This title is usually employed to 
designate theeminent religious teacher, from whose 
doctrines have sprung up the forms of the Buddh- 
ist religion which are found prevailing in Ceylon, 
Nepal, Tibet, Tartary, Mongolia, Burma, Siam, 
Anam, Cambodia, China, Japan, Formosa, and 
Corea. Ita votaries, it is supposed, outnumber thoae 
ofall other creeds, except the Christian, ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Hardy quotes » German estimate of the Bud. 
dhists at 369 millions ; Major Cunningham has 222 
maillions, and even 600 millionsbave beon eatimated. 
Buddha in Sanskrit means wisdom, supremo 
intelligence, and the words of nearly similar 
sound are mere varieties, in different parts of the 
East Indies, in orthography and pronunciation, 
The Chinese having no B or D in their alphabet, 
aod their language being monosyllabic, they have 
further softened this term into Fo, Fo-e, or Fo- 
Bi; they also call him Sa-ka, a variation of 
Sakya, his tribal name. saosin 
‘Taking the term in the simple sense of a religious 
teacher, it in generally admitted that there bad 


been several Buddha ag! to the advent of 


Sebye Sinha, to whom the term is now restricted 
le e. Sakyn Sinha declares 
Pee eee sent teh Buddba, and aays of 


another, ‘ Bhagava Metteyo is yet to come,’ 
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Colonel Tod i 
had been four diati 
teachers in India of @ monotheiem which they 
brought from Central Asia, with their science 
the arrow or nail-headed written character. The 
first Buddba he considers was Budh, the parent of 
the Lunar race, 8.c, 2250, The second (twenty- 
scgond of the Jains), Naimnath, p.c. 1120. The 
third (twenty-third of the Jains), Parswanath, 
BC. 650. fourth (twenty-fourth of the 
Jaina), Mahavira, B.c. 583, 

Sinba ‘was bora in the 6th or 6th 
century B.C. at Kapilavasta, in the Gorakbpur 
Gintrict, in the reign of Bimbasara, the fifth of 
the Sisunaga dynasty of Magadha or Behar, He 
was the only son of raja Suddhodana, the chief 
of a tribe called Sakya, whose country las among 
the mpurs of the Himalaya, along the banks of the 
Rohini, or modern Kohona. Suddhodana was 
indeed one of the last representatives of the 
‘Aryan or Solar dynasties who held sway in Ayo- 
dhya, the modern Oudh, and were deposed by the 
Lunar dynasties of the mixed Aryan and Toranian 
races, and reduced to mere chieftains of tribes, 
who wtill maintained a precarious independence 
under the protecting shadows of the Himalaya, 
The Rohini divided the Sakya from the Koliyan 
on the opposite bank, and in times of famine the 
river was often the object of fighting between 
them. But during the rule of Suddhodana there 
‘was peace between the clans on either aide of the 
Rohini, and Suddhodana had married two of the 
daughters of the Koliyan chief Both continued 
childleas, nti, in ber 46th year, the elder sister 

her husband with a son, the prince 

ntama Siddartha. Buddhist legends describe 
fhe great rejoicing at the unexpected events that 
Buddhas from afar came to wotehip the new-born 
‘babe, and aver that his incarnation was voluntary, 
and his conception immaculate. At 19 yeara 
he was married to bis cousin Yasodhara, 
daughter of the Koliyan raja; and in the Pali 
ipturea we hear nothing more of hiz, until io 
‘20th year it is related that, one day, driving 
beyond his pleasure-grounds, he met ap old man, 
and on nother ® paralytic, and again one suffering 
from the pest, and after’ that a ‘These 
sights stirred the prinee to new thoughis, About 
‘thin time Yasodhara gave birth to a son, her only 
child, On hearing of it, Gautama only said, ‘Thi 
is another strong tie I bave to break.’ That 
evening the nautch girls came as usual to dance 
before bim, but he paid no attention to them, and 
gradually fell asleep. On awaking again at mid- 
night, and Seeing them lying about in the ante- 
room in inelegant tures, an overpowering 
Joathing filled ie pouty and he called at once 
his cbarioteer, Channa, to get ready for his 
ture. He then went to Yasodhara’s room, 
hoping to embrace his new-born boy while she 
slept, but, fearing that should abe awake he would 
he moved from his resolution, he tore himself from 
the threshold of her door; and on the night of the 
full moon of the month of July, Bc. 594, the 
Joong Bajput prince went forth into the forests 
of Magadha, resolved never to return to his 
father's house, and to his wife and child, until he 
could come back to them as teacher.” This, in 
the Buddhiat scriptures, is styled ‘The Great Re- 
nunciation’ of Gantama Buddha, He first went 
to Rojagriba, the oapitel of Magedha, the reaidence 
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BUDDHA. 
Bimbisera, where he attached himself to 
a Brahman named Alara, and afterwards to 
another named Adrake, by whom he was initiated 





and into all the mysteries of the Hindu religion and 


philosophy. But not being satisfied, he retired 
to the jungle of Uravela,“on the north of the 
Vindhya range, where for six years, attended by 
five faithfal disciples, he gave himeelf up to the 
severest asceticism, till his fame filled the whole 
of Malwa, or Central India, ‘like the sound of a 
bell bung in the canopy of the skien’ At 
jast one day he fainted from extreme exhaustion, 
when, recovering, and seeing the folly of auch 
useless self-denial, be thenceforward began to 
take food regularly, on which his five disciples 
eaerted him and went to Beuares, On the very 
day that they Jeft him, be wandered forth, meditat- 
ing painfully on their desertion just at the time 
when he most needed human sympathy, until at 
Inst he came to # village on the banks of the 
Nairanjara, where Sujata, the daughter of one of 
the villagers, compassionately brought him food 
‘as he sat under the Bodhi tree, Urostigma retigio- 
sum, or sacred fig-tree. He was greatly moved by 
the compassion of Sujata, and aut meditating under 
he treo through all the day and all the following 
t. First he was strongly tempted to give ap his 
missionary life, and return to wife and child, wealth 
‘and power, but as the gun set the religious side of 
his great nature triumphod. Hie miud was made 
up to the belief that penances, self-tortures, and 
sacrifices were not the ry of life and peace, but 
a pare heart; and that the only freedom trom 
doubt and heresy was through overcoming im- 
purity, envy, and hatred, The first enemy that 
‘must be conquered is sensuality, and the last eelf- 
righteousness; and the crown of purity, faith, and 
justice, withont which all these are 20 more than 
Self - righteousness, ia ‘universal charity” As 
‘these truths flashed on his mind, he felt that 
had become the Buddha, the Enlightened 
One, and be arose te proclaim hia new-found 
joy to all the world around him. He first sought 
out bis old teachers, Alara and Adrake, but 
they were dead. Then he went to his 
five disciples at Uruvela, who were now living in 
the Deer Forest at Benares. As he approached, 
they determined not to receive him, but Gautama 
was a man of commanding presence and noble 
countenance, and had a rich, deep, thrilling voice, 
and as he drew near and addressed them, all their 
self-righteous resolutions failed, and in the end 
they followed him as their true teacher and master. 
Another of his converta in the Deer Forest was 
rich young man named Yusa, who came to him 
by night out of fear of bis relations, and after- 
wards succeeded in bringing many of his frienda 
‘and companions into the new religion. He then 
returped to Uruvela, where he converted three 
fire-worshi one of whom was called Kaayape, 
and other hermits who were living there, acoom= 
panied by whom he proceeded again to the court 
of king Bimbisara at Magadba. There t 
utabers joined him, including Seriputra and Mlog- 
gallana, who afterwards became famous leadera 
‘of the new religion. At last, after seven your’ 
absence, Buddba started for Kapilavasta. He 
entered the sity with bia manclcanes bowl ie bis 
hand, begging throagh the streets. a 
Baddhodeas fas souunlizeds but Gantarea region 
“My father, the onstoms of the Dharma (Law, or 
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Kingdom, of righteousness) are good, both for 
this world and the world which is to come. My 
fother, when a man has found a treasure, it is his 
duty to offer the most precious of the jewels to 
his father first. Do not delay, let me share with 
you the treasure I hare found.” Yasodhara did 
not go forth to weleome bim. ‘I will wait and 
see,’ she said; ‘perhaps I am still of some value 
in his eyes; he may ask for me, and I can better 
‘welooma him here.’ Gautama, who bad not seen 
her since the night of his renunciation, noticed 
her absence, and observing that doubtless the 
princess, knowing that a recluse could not be 
touched by « woman, had kept away, added, ' She 
may embrace mie; do not stop her. Unless her 
sorrow be allowed to take its course, her heart 
will break.’ ‘Then he went in to Yasodhara, who, 
when she saw him whom she had known as a 
prince standing before her as yellow -robed 
hermit, and though she knew it bafore, for the 
firet time then realized the impassable gulf between 
them, she fell upon bim, sud held him by the feet 
‘and ‘wept bitterly. Buddba praised her great 
virtue, and, when she afterwards entered into the 
new religion, she became the bead of the first 
Buddhist nunnery of female recluse, For 45 
‘years Gautama prosecuted his mission in Hindu- 
athan, attended by his cousin Ananda. He also 
converted another cousin, Devadatta, who, in 


envy, incited king Ajatasatra, who bad suc- 
ceeded king Bimbisara io Magadbe, ageinst f 
him. But in the end Ajatesatru was also con- 


‘yorted. The common people, whose levellin; 
inatincts rebelled against the hereditary priesthoo: 
‘and crashing caste system of the mans, 
joined bir in multitudes. He died at the age of 

0, 8.¢. 543, He was journeying towards Kasina- 
ies east of Kapilavastu, and had rested 
rove at Pawa, presented to the new society 
by 8 goldsmith named Chunda. Chunda here 
prepared for him a meal of rice and pork, of 
‘which he ate incautiously, and was soon afterwards 
taken ill, Finding that Chunda was likely to be 
reproached for bis mortal fit of indigestion, he 
quietly remarked to Ananda, ‘After I am gone, 
teli Chunda he will receive ia 8 future birth a 
very great reward; for, having eaten of bie pork 
Tam about to pass into Nirvana. These are the 
‘ifta which will be blest above all others, namely 
Bijete's Gift before I attained wisdora under thy 
‘Bodhi tree, and this gift of Chunds before J euter 
into the rest of Nirvana,’ Afterwards, observing 
Ananda weeping, be said, ‘O Ananda, do no 
weep. This of ours contains within itsel 
the powers ‘which rouew its atreogth for time, 
‘but also the causes which lead to its destraction 
Ju there anything put together which shall no 
issolve?’ Then, turning to his disciples, be anid 
“When I am passed away, and am no longer witk 
you, do not think the Buddha has left you, and ix 
hot still in your midst. You have my 
my are my wa a ae ar not 
Jeft you.’ jain, ‘Beloved disciples, if you 
love'my memory, love one anther And after 
another pause be eaid, ‘Beloved, that which causes 
Yife causes also decay and death. Never forget 
this, I called you to tell you this.’ These were 
‘the last words of Gantama aa be stretched 
himself out and died under the great asl tree, 
the Shorea robusta, at Kasinagars. 

‘Bia body was barnt with great reverence by the 
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local _rajas of Malwa, and his charred bones were 
distributed over the whole country, and in after 
“imes gave rise to the stupas, iopes, or relic 
mounds which kave been discovered im 60 many 
parts of Indis, from the valley of the Kabul river 
‘o the banks of the Kista.” For gradually the 
new religion grew mightily, The Sisunaga 
dynasty, which reigned at Magudha from 5.c. 691 
wo B.C. $25, was followed by the Maurya dynasty, 
which reigned to n.c. 118. It is the most brilliant 
and best known of all the dynasties of ancient 
India. In the anareby which foltowed the invasion 
by Alexander the Great, 8.c. $30 (Herat) to 826, 
the lastof the Sisanagas was murdered in revenge 
by learned Brahman named Chanakya, through 
whose intrigues Chandragupta, the Sandracottus 
of the Greeks, was raised to the throne. His 
grandson, Asoka, the thinl king of the Maurya 
dynasty, established Buddhism as the state reli- 
gion in India, n.c, 250, He was tho first to raiao 
stone architecture in India, the art of which was 
probably derived through the Greek invasion, 

Je engraved bis edicts on rocks and on pillars; 
and the Sanchi tope, and the tope of Bharhut, are 
probably remains of the 81,000 topes or stupas he 
is maid to have erected in honour of Gautama 
Buddha and his most distinguiched Grat disciples, 
Only eight of these mounds were shrines of acta}, 
relios of Sakya Muni himself, and these aro dis- 
tingoished by the name of dhagobas,—being derived 








from dhatu, # relic, and garbha, the womb,—that 
in, a ‘relic-shrine.” 

‘The legends relate that on his attaining perfect 
kuowledge while resting under the pipal tree near 
Gaya, he celebrated tho event with the atanzas : 

‘ b various tranemigrations 

Paansts (rithout discovering) 

‘The builder I sock of tho abode (of the passions). 

Painful aze repeated births} 
© house builder ! T have ween (thee), 
No house shalt thou ayain build me ; 
‘Thy rafters are broken, 
Thy ridge-pole in shattered : 
‘My mind is freod (from outward objectal, 
T have attained the extinction of dosires. 

According to tradition, a likeness of thia great 
reformer was carved in sandal-wood from the life, 
and this became the model for such representations 
asexist, He appears in them as a stailing, smooth- 
faced, feminine-looking person, with long baie 

like 8 woman's, and formed into a knot at 
the top of the head.’ In early Buddhist belief, 
however, statues were not erected to him. There 
are none belonging to the eastorn caves, nor any 
found at Buddh Gaya, Bharhut, or Sanchi. There 
are none executed a& early aa the Christian era, 
Hin statues on the facade at Karli and in the 
western caves are insertions of the 4th or 5th 
eenturies, or later. ee 
efore the end of his career, he anw his principles 
realously and successfully promulgated by hie 
Brabman disciples, Sariputra, Mangalyana, Ananda, 
and Kasyapa, as well as by the Vaisya Katyayana, 
and the Sadra Upali. At his desth in n.c. 543, 
his doctrines had been firmly established, and 
claims were preferred by kings and rulers 
relies of their teacher, Hw ashes were dis- 
| tributed amongst eight cities, and the charcoal 
"from the funeral pile was given toa ninth; but 
the spread of hie influence is more clearly shown. 
by the mention of the numerons cities where he 
lived and preached. Amongst these sre Chaya 
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and Bajagriba on the east, Sravasti and Kuusembi 
on the west. In the short space of forty-five 
years, this wonderful man succeeded in establish- 
ing his doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the neighbourhood of Agra and 
Cawnpir to the Delta, This succom was per- 
hape aa much due to the corrupt state of Brah- 
manism, 03 to the greater purity and more 




















BUDDH GAYA. 


Pali books of Burma and Ceylon my 3.c. 544, 
General Cunningham bas 5.0. 478, at the age of 80. 
In the middle of the 19th century, Professor Kam 
of Leyden, in a dissertation on Buddha, gives B.C. 
388 a8 the date of his death ; and Professor Weber, 
in the Literisches Central Blatt of 1874, adopted 
the view taken by Profesor Kem. Mr. Fergusson 
gives as under the dates of events:— 






























practical wisdom of bia own system. His success Buddha born at Kapilavasta, 
ras also partly due to the potitic admission of ,, ” boatme ay testi, 
women. ‘0 most of them ihe woe of Buddhs 3. asaumed Buddhaho 
preached comfort in thie life, ope in the piu pg died: ca | a ah 
next, To the young widow, the neglected wife, ib coum pe ede talas 
eigenen Lie gamit oe 
the daily indigait ries to grhieh they ere subjected Pui » 
rasping relatives, treacherous hus a . ” 
faithlowt lords, the most miserable of the scx ERiLP mardered by meromaria m 
could now share, althougl still in a humble way, Porus slowed to retai i ” ot 
with the general respect accorded to all who bad Seleucus obtains Babylon, 3 82k 
taken the vows. The Bhikshuni were indebted Chandragupta founds the Maurya dynest; oy 1d 
to Auanda’s intercession with Sakya for their Bindusara suscoeds, and rules 28 yenry, » Bo 
aduission into the ranks of the Buddha community, }indusare’a death, . » 2 
and (Caomaa's Analysis of the Dulva, Res, As. Soc. Atoka sourertel to Buddhims, © 1)" B00 
gal, xx. p. 90; also Fo-kwe-ki, chap. xvi. p. Mahendra, son of Asoka, ordained a Buddhist 
101), in token of their gratitude, the Pi-khieu-ni, | pred, ot 
or Bhiksuni, at Mathura, paid their devotions Third Haddhist council, held in his 17th year, 5» _ 
chieBy to the stupa of Anan (Ananda), because Sanna cent to Cexlon fn hig te gee Bae 
he had berought Buddha that he would grant to Racks became an acotis in the 881 your after 
‘women the liberty of embracing ascetic life. The —“hisconversion, s,s BAT 
observances required from the puns 2 in Death of Asoka in the 38th your of his reign, 25 
note 28, chap. xvi, of the Fo-kwe-ki Suvasas, mecesor, 7. ee aA 
thus enrolled, their position was still humble. Qe acai, 2 11) 
The female ascetic, even of a hundred years of age, faite Bele’ 2 1] Fg 
wna bound to respect a monk even in the first Somasrme, : : 185 
year of his ordination. Saasdharms, | BO at aed 183 
has become a saint in the Roman Vribadreths,. =.»  - : 180 


Sak 
Catholic Church, under the name of St. Josaphat. 


Tn Burma, his statues or is appear in 
Budilhist temples, sometimes seated cross-legged, 
jin the attitude of teaching, sometimes resting 


on his right side supporting his on his 
right hand. He is represented in those of India 
nented on the Sinhasuna, or lion’s throne, at first 
alone, but, under the Mahayana heresy, with other 
beings near, often with standing figures hold- 
ing fly-flaps} or seated on a throue, the corners of 
‘which are upheld by two lions, with his feet on 9 
lotus blossom, and his bands in front of his breast, 
the little finger of his Jeft hand held between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right. This is the 
uttitude of teaching, and is known as Dharma 
Chakra Mudra. Buddha and the Jaina Tixthan- 
Karas are also represented squatting with their 
Jegs doubled under them, and the handa laid one 
‘on the other over the feet, with the palms turned 
upwards. This is the reflective or meditati 

aititude, Jnma Mudm or Dhyana Mudra. A third 
attitude is called Vajrasana, also Bhumisparsa 
‘Mudra, when the left hand lies on the upturned 
soles of the feet, and the right, resting over the 
Knee, points tothe earth. He is aloo figured 
standing with the right hand uplifted in the 

















Ho is known to the various races by various 
and titles, He was called Sakya and Sakya 
clan ; Sauddho-dani, as the son of 
Suddhodana; and from his mother Maya-Devi he 
got the name of Maya-Devi-Suta; Gautama was 
from his got or ancestral descent, and hence the 
audama; Arka-Bandhu, or Kimaman of 
the Sun, from his descent as s Kshatriya of th 
Solar line; Bhagawa or Bhagavat, meaning saintly ; 
Sakya Muni, or Sukya the hermit ; Tatha-gata, he 
who has gone away; Sramana, the priest; Maha 
Sramana, the great priest. He is the Buddae and 
the Sarmanes of the Greeks; the Mercurius May 
filius of the Roman Horace, Bud or Wud of the 
pagan Arabs; Toth of the Egyptians; Woden of 
‘the Scandinavians, His clan name of Sakyn be- 
came the Xa-Ka of the Chinese and Japanese, and 
the Shakahout of Tonquin; and the Chinese, 
having no b or d in their monosyllabic lan; 
style him Fo, Fo-e, Fo-Hi, and Fo-to; in Tibet 
he is Pot or Po-ti; also in Siam, Chom-dan-das, 
Sat and Sommo.no-Kodam.— Ferg. and 
Burg. Cave Temples of India, 24, 178. 
BUDDHA-PRIYA, the compiler of the Rupa- 
siddhi, the oldest Pali grammar, now lost, It 
‘waa compiled from the more ancient work of 























attitude of blessing, or with the alms-bowl of the Kachhy 


Bhiksbu or mendicant, Also resting on his right 
side, with his head to the north, the attitude be 
took ab his death. 

Sakya Sinha, according to Tibetan books, died 
near the town of Kusha in Kamrap, beneath the 
shade of two eal trees on the acuthern bank of the 
Brahmaputra river, then called Hiranyo. The 


syayano, 
BUDDHA-SARA. Sansx. The essence of the 






Buddha ae r. 
BUDDHA GA’ 7 or Badh Gaya, 8 village, lat. 
(24° 41’ 45” N., long. 85° 24° bout 6 miles 


from the town of Gays in Bengal, Sekra Mi 
+ in the 6th century B.C., resided here for four 
! ander « pipal tree (Urostigma religion), altting 
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with his legs crossed in mental abstraction. 
That celebrated tree, the Bodhi-drum, or tree of 
wisdom, still exists, but in a very decayed state. 
The rajasthan, or palace, was the residence of the 
Buedhist king Asoka and his successors on the 
throne of Magadbs. In front of the tree are the 
ruins of an ancient Buddhist temple, restored 4.D. 
1305-1306 by a Buddhist roler, but only the 
mandir or shrine remains. It is largely visited by 
pilgrims, who deposit their offerings at the foot of 
the pipal tree. Ono inscription on a stone in 
Sanskrit, dated Samvat 1005 (A.n. 948), is said 

De. Wilkins to import that the tewple of 
Buddha at Buddba Gayo waa built by Amar 
Deva, the author of the Amara Kosha; but it 
may mean restored, a8 it was seen before Amara 
Dove's time by Fa hian (v. p. 189). Another 
Pali inacription, of date 1805, in Burmese, says 
the chaitya or temple was first built by Asoka, 
218 years after Buddha, or p.c. 325; often re- 
stored, and finally restored by the Burmese 
Envoys, A.D. 1306-1909 (v.p,157). ‘The vaalted 
cavern or Nagarjuni bas other inscriptions, all 
short, and in every variety of the Deva Nagati 
Beng. As. Soc. Journ. vi. p, 671; Tr. of a Hiniu; 











Ferguason's Buddhist Architectural” Remaine; 
Hardy's Eastern Monachirm, p. 434; Buddha- 
Gaya, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni, by Rajendra- 


lala Mura, LL.D., C.LE., etc.; Imp. Gaz. 

BUBDHI. Saxsk. Perfect knowledge, the 
soquirement of which, with the Buddhists, frees 
from further tranamigrations, 

BUDDHISM is a religion which bad its origin 
in the terching of Sakya Sinha. In the year 1881, 
the lation of the world was estimated at 
1,500,000,000, of whom 470,000,000 were sup- 
posed to be Buddhists. Some circumstances, of 
which we are uninformed, must have prepared 
these regions for the reception of lis aacetio 
doctrines, From ita rise in the 6th century 3.c., 
it gradually spread from the valley of the Gaoges 
cover the whol of India; it extended into Kabul, 
into Bamian in ancient Baetria, a district of 
Persia under Daring; traces of it early appear 

h Mongolia and Tibet ; it wns introduced 
into China by 500 Kashmirian missionaries in A.D. 
65; through Hindustan it extended into the Pen- 
ingals and to Ceylon, into Nipal, Burma, Assam, 
Siam, Cochin China, the islands of Formosa and 
Japan; and, except in India, where it arose, and 
in Kabul, Bactria, Bamian, and Kashmir, it still 
flourishes in the countries named, and in Sikkim, 
Ladakb, Zanskar, Dras, Suru, Purik, Spiti, Nubra, 
Rong, Janskar, Hanle, and ber pee Buddbism 
jo's great start in the tima of king Asoka, and 
religious Buddhist counsellors assembled at Patali- 
putra with Asoka. After nine months’ consulta- 
Vion, they sent out nine teachers, viz. one to 
mir and Pesbawur, a second to the country 
of the Narbada, a third to Mewar and Bundi, a 
fourth to Northern Sind, a fifth to the Mabratta 
country, a sixth to the Greek province of Kabal, 
Arachosia, a seventh to the country of the Hima- 
Jaya, the eighth to Avaor Siam, that ia, the ‘golden 
land,’ the aurea regio or the aurea chersonesus, 
and the ninth to Lanka or Ceylon. 

It ia known that Baddhiam was introduced at 
the court of Ming-ti, emperor of China, in av. 
65; into Java in ap. 24 to 57; into Kaoli 
(Corea) in a.. 372; into Pe-tsi, in Corea, in A.D. 





884; into Tibet, under Hia-ta To-ri, in ap. 407; | 
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into Sin Jo or Sinra (in Corea), A.D, 528; In B52 
into Japan; and in 692, under Srong dbzam gampo, 
Buddhism was introduced into Tibet generally, 

About 450 4.p., missionaries from Ceylon per- 
manently established their religion in Burma, The 
Burmese, however, allege that just after the Patva 
council, B.C. 207 and 244, missionaries came to 
‘Tha-ton, between the Sitoung and Salwin estu- 
aries. 


In Turkestan, Buddhism was still prevailing in 
A.D. 1419, in the cities of Turfan and Kamil, when 
Shab Rukh’s ambassadors passed through; and 
‘Tagalag Timur waa the first Mahomedan sovereign 
of Kashgar of the lineage of Chengiz. There are 
now many Baddhist priests at the capital of 
Khotan; but Mabomedanism had bean extensively 
prevalent in East Turkestan for centuries prior to 
its conquest by the Chinese in A.D. 1757, and the 
Buddhist priests and temples may have been since 
introdus 

Tn the first 500 yoara there were several assem- 
blies of ita eminent men, to discuss its condition 
and . Atthe council held 5.c. 648, when 
500 of Buddha's disciples were assembled in a 
cave near Rajagriba, to gather together his eay- 
ings, they chanted the lessons of their master, in 
threo great divisions—(1) the words of Buddha 
to his disciples; (2) bis code of discipline; and 
(3) his system ‘of doctrine. These became the 
three collections, Pitaka, or baskets of Buddha's 
teaching; and Sangiti, the word for a Buddbist 
council, means literally a singing together. 

Even before the decease of Sakya Sinha, how- 
ever, schiams had arison amongst bis followers. 
‘Ananda kad been with him from the first, and to 
him Buddha had referred his disciples a9 the 
depositary of what he himself bed said. Nevar- 
theless, so rapidly had the views of Baddha been 

from, that Ananda was excluded from 
the deliberations of the first Buddhist: council aa 
an unbeliever, and only re-admitted when he had 
submitted to’ their views (Bunsen, God in 
i. $41). A century afterwards, w. in 
the reign of Kala Varddhana, a second council of 
700 was held at Vaisali, to settle disputes between 
the more and the less ‘strict followers of Baddh- 
iam ; it condemned 2 system of Ten Indulgen: 
which had grown up, but it Jed to the separation 
of the Buddhists into two hostile parties, who 
afterwards oplit into 18 sects (Imp. Gaz, p.'248). 
Eighteen beresiea are bg iia in the Mabawanao, 
within two centuriea of Sakya’s death ; and four 
distinct sects, each rejoicing in the name of Buddh- 
sta, are still to be traced amongst the remnants 
of his followers. Not reckoning the doctrmes 
ished among the Jaina of Gujerat and Raj- 
putana, ite mysteries, aa administered by the 
Lames of Tibet, are distinct from the metaphysical 
abstractions propoanded by the monks ; 
‘or the philosophies of the Burmans. Its obser- 
vances in Japan bave undergone a still more 
striking alteration from their vicinity to the Sinta 
sect; and in China they have been similarly 
modified in their contact with the rationalism of 
Lao-taze, and the social demonology or spirit 
worship of the Confacians (Ten, Ceyl. p. 527), 

‘The third council, 3.c. 246, was assembled 
Asoka at Patna; and the fourth and last council 
was held under king Kanishka, snd it was at thin 
fourth council that Nagarjana introduced the 
‘Mabayana doctrine. —Ferg.; Imp. Gaz. Both 
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these rulera made Buddhism a state religion. 
Asoka had inecriptiona recorded on rocks and 
columns, enjoining its doctrines, and some of 
these atill remain. His son Mahendra, 5.c. 24, 
carried to Ceylon Asoka’s version of the Buddhist 
scriptures in the Magadhi language He took 
with him a band of missionaries; and soon 
after, bia sister, the princess Sanghamitta, who 
had entered the order, followed with a company 
of nuns, In the inscriptions, Buddhism appeara 
asa system of pare abstract morality, no trace 
being exhibited of the worship either of Buddha 
himeelf, or of the serpeot or tree. 

Kanishka railed in Kashmir and N.W. India, 
about a.p. 10-40, but his sway extended to both 
sides of the Himalaya, from Yarkand and Khokand 
to Agraand Sind. The assembly couvoked by him 
consisted of 700 members, They drew up their 
commentaries on the Buddhist faith, which supplied 

rt materials for the Tibetan or Northern Canon. 

‘he pronivent sects are known as the Hina- 
yana and Mahayana, the Lesser Vehicle and the 
Greater Vehicle. The original puritans belong to 
the Hinayana, They practised morality, with a 
fow sitaple ceremonial observances. The Mala- 
yane school was founded by the 13th patriarch, 
Nagarjuna, a native of Berar, about 500 or 400 
years after Buddha. It tent an abstruse 
myetical theology, in which Buddha was pushed 
into the background by female peraunifications of 
Dharm or the Prajna Paramita, and other god- 
deases, by Juanat Maka Buddhas, or forms of the 
senses (Ferg. and Burg. Cave Temples of India, 
182), The Mahayana includes many Heese 
tious or developments of the faith, as originally 
embodied by "hroka in the Lesser Vehicle or 
Canon of the southern Buddbists, pc. 244. The 
Buddhist Canon of China is a branch of the 
Greater Vehicle, and was arranged between A.D. 
67 and 1285, It includes 1440 distinct works, 
comprising 5646 books; and the Buddhiam of 
China and Japan is a grossly idolatrous religious 
nystem, 

Kanishka and bis council became in some 
degree 10 the northern or Tibeto-Chincse Buddh- 
ists what Asoka and his Patua council (244 
nc.) had been to the Buddhists of Ceylon and 
the south. But the ultimate divergence between 
the canoua is great, both aa to the historical 
aspecta of Buddha's life and as to his teaching.— 
np. Gas. 

‘he rails of the dhagobas at Buddha Gaya, 
Bharhut, with the eastern eaves, give a complete 
history of Buddhism as it existed in India during 
the Mauryan dynasty (n.c. 325 to 188). At 
Sanchi and the western caves is given a complete 
representation of the character it assumed trom 
the Ist century before the Christian era tll the 
third or fourth of it, At Amravati and the N.W. 
‘monasteries in Peshnwur, are shown the modifica~ 
tions introduced before and daring the 4th cau- 
‘tary ; and from Ajunta and later caves are to be 
traced its history till it became almost Jaina, and 
then altogether faded away.—Forgusson, p. 208. 

‘The gateways of the Sanchi tope belong to the 























first half of abe 1st century of the Christian era, 
and, though eubsequent to the Nega revelation, 
the’ sculptan 





s scarcely indicate its existence, 
Badaha does not appear on the Sanchi sculptures 
ag an object of wouslip, The scrpeut is there, 
Dut rare. The dhagubs, or depository of the relics 
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of saints, is there, as also are the tree, the wheel, 
and other emblems, and, on the whole, the scalp- 
tures on the Sanchi tope may illustrate the 
Hinayana school of Buddhism, at the period when 
other doctrines were about to be introduced, 

‘The Amravati sculptures, again, belong to a 
period 300 years later than that of Sanchi, and 
in them the new school of Mahayans Buddhism 
may be studied. In these, Buddha ia an object 
‘of worship, but the serpent is his co-equal. The 
dhagoba, tree, and wheel are reverenced, and the 
sculptures contain all the legends of the later 
books, though in a purer form. Hindus, Dasyas, 
snd other men, women, and ‘animals, 5] 
monkey: ar in the sculptures worshippin, 
the serpent and other gods. The 0 all 
five and aoven headed; and representa~ 
tions are numerous of tho Naga angelic orders, — 
the female Naga with ove serpent only springing 
from the back, the male Naga with three. Iu the 
Amravati sculptures are tonaured priests, and 
other sigs of a clerical order segregated from 
‘the laity, and of an established ritual. Sauchi ix 
illustrative of the Hinayana Buddhist philosophy, 
500 yeara before the oldest Budd) k; and 
‘Amravati illustrates the Mabayana philosophy 
600 years after its promulgation. 

‘The frescoes of the caves of Ajunta illustrate a 
period 300 years later than the Amravati tope, 
and belong “to the time immediately precedi 
the decline of Buddhism in India, “In No. 1! 
chaitya cave, Ajunta, he is the object of wor 
ship, and oceapies a position in front of the 

itself, surmounted by the triple umbrella. 
‘A. pure theism has become changed into an over- 
‘whelining idolatry. —Ferguaton, p. 124, 

Seanthly the vpminke or (dol frat sxblyliie’ 
were the chakra, or wheel of the law, the Bodhi 
‘Treo, and the dhagoba (Dhatugarbha), a cupola- 

structure intended to contain ‘relics, and 
which, in the ancient annctuaries, occupies ex 
the place of the altar in churches of the Romial 
and episcopal forms. About the 4th century it 
‘was replaced generally by images of Buddha, but 
representations of bim have been found on the 
coins of Kanishka, and his images were worshipped 
in the first century.— Barth, p. 128, 

In Tibet Buddhisro, relic-worship is not ex- 
pressed either in their architecture or their religious 
forms, But it is a nation of priests; their monas- 
teries are innumerable, some with 2000 or 3000 
lamas; and, according to M. Huc, up to 16,000 
at Sera, near Lhassa, where are long strecta of 
cells, mostly surrounding courtyards, generally 
with a sbrine or altar in its centre. That of 

iha La is where the Deiai Lama resides, 
outside of Lhassa, In itscontre isa four-storeyed 
building, with a dome covered with plates of 
gold.—Ferguason, p. 812. 

Buddhism prevailed in different parta of India 
partially for 1800 years. During this long perind, 
Buddhism was swept from m&ny provinces by 
great revivals of the Brabmanical creeds, generally 

about by migrations of Brahmans from 
Northern India, under whose teachings, and often 
with violence, Buddbism in British India became 
extinct. It had, however, triumphed throughout 
Todia from the time of Asoka, B.c, 255, up till 
.D., trampling upon the whole 

ceremonial of Brabroaniem, with all its sacri- 
fices, penances, and castes, and amerting the 
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mnt necessity for 


rity of mind and 
iv, Suda more clevated moral rule." Secrifcea 
of all kinds were especially exelnded from the 
Buddhist ritual, the offerings of flowers to Bud- 
dhas being slone permitted. In s.p. 400, when 
Fa Hian visited India, Buddhism was still the 
dominant religion, but the Vaisbnava sect were 
already rising into consequence. In the middle af 
the 7th century, although the pilgrim Hiwen 
Tesang foand numerous temples of the Saiva sect, 
whose doctrines had been embraced by Skunda 
Gupta and the later princes of Patalipura, yet 
Buuldhiem waa still the prevailing religion of the 
people. But the faith of Sakya was evidently on 
the decline ; and though it lingered about the holy 
cities of Benares and Gaya for two or three ceu- 
turiea Inter, it was no longer the honoured religion 
of kings and princes, protected by the strong arm 
of power, but the perseeated heresy of a weaker 
party, who were forced to hide their images under 
ground, and wore ultimately expelled from their 
monasteries by fire. Iu 1835, Major Cunningham 
exoayated numerous Buddhist images at Saraath, 
sear Bevares, all of which had evitently boed 
purposely hidden under ground. He found quan- 
Eide of ‘ashes aleo, and there could be no doub 
‘that the buildings had been destroyed by fire; and 
Major Kittoe, who subsequently made further 
excavations, was of the same opinion. General 
Cunningbam also dug up a colossal atatue of 
Bakya in the Koaamba Kuti teinple at Sravasti. 

TL waa about the year A.D. 800 that there arose 
the great Brahmanical revival, which has prevailed 
in India up to tha present day, but Buddbiem left 
ite inBuence: the great sacrifices of antiquity 
have never becn revived ; the Homa and Payasa, ot 
ghi and food sucrifices, are exclusively offered’ by 
‘the Vaishnava sectariaus, even by most of the 
Saivava; and the sacrificing of baialoes, goata, 

fowls is ebiefly practeed amongst ‘the wn- 
lucated Sudra and non-Aryan races, to Durga, 
Kali, or the earth, under the form of the various 
Jocal deities. The Vaishnava, who look for the 
coming of a tenth avatar, had been incliaed to 
regard Seka sa the prophesied insaraation + but 
when Buddhism was seated on the throne of Mag- 
adba, and the old Vaishnava sect was persecuted, 
they fell away from Buddhism, and have ever since 
been apart, even more tender of animal life than 
any Buddhist, but io other doctrines dissimilar. 

Amongst the Strghalese Buddhists, the term 
Buddba is understood to indicate beings who 
appear in the world at intervals, and are able to 
teach men the way to attain nirvana (Hardy), and 
they recognise Anomadassa as # Buddha prior to 
Gautama.—Hardy, p, 433. 

Tn Ceylon, ‘ith has not been subjected to 
Touch persecution. In the 16th century, the 
Tamil invaders made every effort to destroy the 
Buddhist books; but the priests subsequently 
tent w apission to Blam, and properly ondained 
priests were imported from Amarapura in Burma, 

y the 18th century, Buddhism bad regained ite 
uscendeney. Inthe 19th ceatury, the priests have 
‘boen actively diffusing a knowledge of their ereed. 
"They have printing proses, from which tracts, 
Pamphlets, aod serials issto in great numbers. 

‘hey present some Dew arguments and inferences ; 
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bumsn language. Tn Ceylon, on Adam’s Peak, 
is @ footmwark which has been the object of 
Pigtimege for eyes, which Buddhists ssorbe to 

juddha, but Mahomedans to Adam. There are 
models ‘of feet in different parts of the idand.— 
‘Yale, ii 359, 368. ‘The tooth of Buddha, Dalada, 
Sixou., Dhata Dhata, Hinp., is greatly reverenced. 
‘There are, ia Ceylon, statues of Buddha of great 
height. One near Mehintala is 70 feet hight and 
one of Gautama Ri + Carcalla is 38 fect, At 
Avarajpura, in Ceylon, are. several Buddhist 
‘dabgopas or dhagobas, the heights of which vary. 
They were built at from B.c. 307 to a.v. 6 

‘A shoot from the pipal tree at Buddha Gaya, 
known as tho Bo Tres, has been cherished nb 
Anarajpura for twenty centuries; aud in the 
courtyard of every vibara and temple of Ceylon, 
pipal trees are preserved as objeots of veneration, 
A system of caste was introdaced by king Vijaio 
‘amongst the Ceylon Buddbists, which atill prevails 
there, though directly opposed to Buddbist doc- 
trines, and not existing in any similar form in 
other Buddhist countries. 

Buddhism bas been examined by Prinsep, Hodg- 
son, A, Cunningham, Yule, Csoma Korosi, Rajen= 
Sra Lala, Sykes, anal Bird bs Indlay Gy Pallan, 
Schmidt, Burnouf, Muller, Buneen, Barth, Fer- 
gumon, St. Hinire, Benfey, E. Edking Sianisia 

julien, Lasseu, Abel Remueat, ‘Tennent, Wileon, 
‘and Wassiljew of Europe; by Turnour, Gogerly ; 
and Spence Hardy of Ceylon; by Phayre, Maxim, 
Lowe, Bigandet, and Bastian of Burma; and by 

of China; and there has been much dis- 

cussion as to the nature of the doctrines which 
Sakya preached. There is no doubt that he was 
an ascetic, for he left hie wife and family, and 
preached and ineuleated asceticiom ; and however 
iy his followers may now vary in their 

ief, it is a fundamental doctrine with all of 
them, that existence ia an evil, for birth originates 
iin, decay, and death, Whether be 

ina Supreme Being in questioned. Mr. 
Hodgnon describes his belief aa "monaatic asceti- 
cism in morals, and philosopbical scepticiem in 
religion,’ Bunsen considers that Sakya, the 
‘ascetic, of all founders of religions, at once stands 
the nearest to, and the farthest from, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Christ. The farthest, inasmuch aa 
he renounces in despair the actual world which 
Jesus purposes to raise to Godlike purity; but 
the nearest, by virtue of the width and hamanity 
of his conceptions of God, and the wide diffusion 
which they have obtained. But this view was 
not held by many of his own day, who styled 
him An-Iswara, the lordless one, meaning that 
he taught an absolutely atheistic nihiliam; and 
Burnouf considered the doctrine of Buddha to be 
atheistic and materialistic in his teaching that 
existence is a burden, and that annihilation ia the 
highest happiness which the soul can strive after. 
Barth says (p. 110) Buddha's doctrine is abso- 
lutely atheistic. The great truth of the Father- 
hood of God ia Jacking in Buddba’s teaching, 
‘According to Bunsen (God in Hist, p. 345), bis 
ereed introduced or revived civilisation, and 
softened manners amongst millions, At present 
the Buddhists are in two grest aecta, those of the 
and those of the Hinsyana. The Maba- 





















Mahayana, 
‘but the defiant and blasphemous expressions which ‘ig represented in the literature of the northern 


they contain against the sacred name of Jehovah, | 


are probably the most awfal ever framed in‘ the 


jhiste of Tibet, Nepal, China, and Japan ; and 
‘Hinayans in that of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
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and Cambodia, and Anam? The Buddhism of decided, though that of the Pali haa been known 
Mongolia is au offshoot from Tibet, and that of since the 5th century by the commentaries of 


Corea, Japan, and Cocbin-Chins is from Chine. 
In China and Mongolia, according to MM. Hu 


and Gabet, there are theistic Buddhists, who ‘S| 
+ Pali Dictionary 


acknowledge an Adi-Buddha, or eternal Buddha, 





jaddha ghoths. : 
Analyses of this literature have been made in 
‘Hardy's Eastera Blonachism ; Childer's 
; Rhys David’s Buddhism; B. H, 


whom they consider to be God over all—Fude, | Hodgeon’s Memoirs in Asiatic Reseurches and the 


i, 24, 


views of the Brahmans, but did not deny the 


authority of the Vedas. But he was not followed . 
in this by subsequent professing Buddbista—7. | and Japan, and W. Wi 


Three roarches from Jeypore, on the road to 
Debli, the town of Rabra has one of the edicts of 
‘Asoka on a block of atone or rock on @ bill, in old 
Pali, and of date .c. 309, It ia in the oldest 
‘Lat character. It differs somewhat in style and 
lanynage from the pillar and rock edicts. The 
subjcet is the Buddhist commandment, forbidding 
the sacrifice of four-footed animals. “The Vedas 
are alluded to, but though not named, are con- 
demned ag ‘mean and false in their doctrine, and 
not to be obeyed.) ‘The scriptures of the Muni 
(which must be the Vedas) are apoken of a3 
directing blood-offerings and the sacrifice of 
animals, Priests and priestesses, religious men 
and religious women, amongst the Buddhist, are 
commanded to obey the edict, and bear it in their 
hearts (vol. ix. p. 617). 

The sacred canon of the Buddhists now extant 
is called tho Tripitaka, i.e. the three baskets, 
The first basket contains all that has reference to 
‘Vinaya, or morality or discipline; the second 
containa the Sutra, or dieconrses of Buddha; the 

ird, Abbidiarma, includes ali works treating of 
dogmatic philosophy or metaphysics, The firet 
and second each contain five separate works, Tho 
second ia generally known by the name of Dharma, 
or Jaw; and it has become usaal to apply to the 
third basket, which contains seven separate works, 
the term Abhidharma or bye-law. ‘The Satra are 
ascribed to Sukya Muni; they consist of etbical 
and philoeophical dialogues by Sakya; and a 
writer in the Calcutta Review states they make 
mention of the gore Narayan, Jonardhan, Shib, 
Brabma, Petomah, Borun (Vornn), and Songkar. 
Other names are Kabir, Sokr or Vasob, and Vissoo 
Kormo.—Cul, Hee. 

Professor Max Muller, in 1881, translated the 
Dbammapada, a collection of verses; the Sutta 
Nipata, a collection of discoursva, was translated 
by V. Frausboil; and Rhys Davids issued the 
Buddhist Sute 

Buddhist writi 














8 have been preserved in two 
compuratively otiginal redactiona, but ueither of 
them in the Magadhi dislects, the primitive lan- 

unge of their creed. TI jaddhists of Nepal, 

‘ibet, and China have their booke in Sanskrit, or 
have translations jmmediately from the Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit writings were made known about 
1840, by Mr. B. H. Hodgson. 

The literature of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, is in Pali; and the Dipavansa 
contains @ history of Buddhism in that island, 
which breaks off with the death of Mahasena, a.D. 
802, ‘The Mahawansa was compiled by Mabawana, 
who lived about a.p. 500; it baa been brought 
down to the 18th century by succemive writers, 
and was translated by the Honourable G. Tarnour 
of ihe Ceylon Civil Service. 

Their relative age and authority is not yet 
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‘int of his Collected Essays, Csoma of Koros 


| reprint 
‘Sakya Muni discountenanced the philosophic | in Bengal As. Soc. Journal and Asiatic Researches. 


The Chinese collection has been described in 
Beal's Buddhist Tripitaka as it is known in China 
w'a Der Buddbistous. 





Up io the present time, all that has been found 
of the Abhidhsrme ia in extracts and fragmenta, 
Some of the Sutras have beon translated by B, 
Burnouf, Max Muiler, and Cecil Beadall, and in 
the Journal of the R. As. Society. The’ Vinaya 
Pitakam in the Pali has been publiebed by H, 
‘Oldenberg, the Mabavagga in 1879, and the 
Cullavaga in 1881,—Barth, Rel. of India, 
Mahendra, son of Asoka, is supposed to have 
Drought the Attha-katta, ancient commentaries 
in Pali, to Ceylon, and to have translated them 
into Singhalese, which Buddha ghoas, about a.D. 
430, re-translated into Pali, According to ai 
account, the doctrines were first reduced to writ 





2 the ‘Ceplon peers davng the eign of Kin 
‘artagamani, 88-76 B.C., AB} ‘assem 
10-40 A.p., by the Turushka king Kanishka. For 


the former the language used was the vernacular, 
from which in the 5th century it was translated 
into Pali; for the latter, Sanskrit. 

The Buddbist religious works of ‘Tibet brought 
to notice by Alexander Ctoma de Koros, are the 
Tanjur, which consists in its different editions 
of 100, 102, and 108 folio volumes, and comprises 
1088 distivet works. The Tanjur consists of 
225 volumes folio, each weighing from 4 to 5 Ibs., 
in the edition of Pekin; but editions have also 
beon published at Lhassa, and other place. Of 
these, De Korot gave an analysis in tho 20th 
volume of the Aninic Retearshes, and died aoon 

iter. 

In the Tibetan creed, the doctrine of trana- 
migration is sbown, aud final absorption into 
Buddbs, as the reward of ‘irtuous life, It 
therefore follows thet Buddha, with the Tibetans, 
is the divine Being who created all, and to whom 
all return, and thut for the good there is no sepn- 
tate existence in a future world. ‘There haa been 
Some misapprehension regarding the Buddhas and 
Budbisatwas of the Tibetans, the regeneration of 
the Grand Lama being considered as an exceptional 
case of a Buddba returning amonget mankind, 
Mr. Hodgson (pp. 137, 138) truly calls the 
‘ine Lamas’ of Tibet, Arhantas; but be be- 
vee ‘that a very gross superstition haa wrested 
the just notion of the character to ite own use,’ 
aud bo created the ‘immortal mortals, oF present 
palpable divinities of Tibet.’ In the Nouv. Jour, 
Asint. t. xiv. p. 408, in., Fra Orazio says that 
“Lama sempre sara coll’ istessa anima del mede- 
aime Ciang-cliub, oppure in altri corpi.’ Remusat 
‘seas aot aware of the fact when he stated, ‘Len 
Lamos da Tibet #0 considérent euxmémes comme 
autant de divinités (Bouddhas) incarnées pour le 
salut des hommes.’ But the explanation which 
Major Cunningham received in Ladakh, which in 
the same as that obtained by Fra Orazio io Lassa, 
is simple and convincing. The Grand Lama is 
only @ regenerated Budbisatwa, who refrains from. 
6 
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accepting Buddhshood, that he may continue to tions of this kind established at dates long ante- 
be born again and again for the benefit of man- cedent to the Christian ers. They were in the 


Kind, For a Buddha cannot pomibly be regener- 
Moat and hence the faroous epi theta of Sattagatte, 
“thus gone,’ and Sogata, ‘well gone,’ or ‘gone 
forever.’ ‘The valley of Le or Ladakh proper, 
Zanskar, Hembaks or Drae, Sura, Purik, Spiti, 
‘Nubra, Janskec, aud Rong, are all Buddhist (The 
Bilsa Topes, ty ‘Major Cunningham, pp. 1-67). 

In Tibet, the Buddhist practical creed is thua 
briefly alated by Caoma de Keres :—Ist, To take 
refuge only with Budh. 2d, To form in the mind 
‘the reaolation to aim at the highcst degree of 

rfeetion, and so to be united with the Supreme 
fatelligenco, 3d, To humble onesolf before i. 
and to adore him. 4th, 
things pleasing to the six senses. 5th, To glorify 
Budh by musio, and by hymns, and by praise of 
his person, doctriae, and love of mankind, of his 

fectiona or attributes, and of his acte for the 
nefit of animated beings. 6th, To confess one’s 
sins with a contrite heart, to ask forgiveness of 
them, and to repent truly, with a resolution not 
tocommit such afterwards. 7th, To rejoice in the 
moral merit and perfection of auimated beings, 
and to wish that they may obtain beatitude, 
8th, To pray and exhort existing holy inen to turn 
the’ wheel of religion, that the workl may long 
Dbonfit by thelr teaching (Prinyy's Tet, Tar~ 
tary, and Mongolia, p 187) 

ne of the established points in Tibotan 
Bnddhiam is the belief in metempaychosis, or the 
migration of the souls of animated beings; and 
the Tibetans believe in six forms in which a living 
heing may be ro-born, viz. ha, Trn.; deva, Sasa, 
spirite or gods; mi, or men’; Ibs tayin, or evil 
spirita; dudo or johsong, brute beasts ; “pln, 
imaginary monsters; and inmates of nyalba, or 
naraka, or bel. 

'9 cease to exist is the prevailing hope with 
all Buddhists ‘The Buddhwt longing for anni- 
hilation is an exaggeration of the craving for 
rest which has boon felt by many races, and 


To make offerings of 





of the overworked and sorrowing children of 
anen bas evor been that of the lotus-eatera : 
“There is no joy but calm.’ 

‘The universal refrain of humanity is one implying 
trouble, anxiety, and never-cessing toil, and its 
aspiration is that of repore. A holiday is  cessa- 
tion of labour; and the highest hope of many 
Christians has ‘ever been, to reach that bourne 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are nt rest. Nirvana is as 2 blown-ont 
candle. It is ementially in theory a non-active 
faith—a faith of negatives, Their ten command- 
ments, according to Max Muller, aro:—Do not 
Kill; do not steal; do not commit adultery; do 
not'lie; do not get intoxicated; abstain from 
unduitable words ; abstain from public spectacles ; 
abstain from execes in dress; do not have a largo 
bod; do not receive silver or gold. Ten obliga- 
‘tions or precepts, dasa sil, are when a 
ose enters a kyoung as a novice (Fytche, 
ii, 192), 

In carrying out the ascetic viaws of Sakya Muni, 
pious Buddbiets of all these countries, both men 
‘and women, have, from the first enunciation of his 
doctrines, been ‘secustomed to withdraw from 
Bilis Ie into monasteries and convents. | We 

We distinot evidence of the existence of institu- 
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forma of vihara, or cells and caves, or buildin, 
erected for the convenicnes of those whe sought 
so to spiritualize themecives by separation from 
the world. Only the ruing of such buildiogs 
exist in peningalar India, but in Tibet and Tartary 
‘they still are like those left by the Iudian Sramanaa 
or Lamas, ten and twenty centuries anterior to 
the present, and varying very little from what ia 
reported of the monasteries of the carlier Chris- 
tians; there are also, according to M, Hue, both 
at Koon-boom and in libet, the types of the 
devotees who practised penances, and sat ns pillars, 
like Simeon Sitives. in Burma, every Buddhist 
lad, for a period, must enter 4 monastery, 

‘Pythagorean institutions are described ax very 
monastio in their character, in that resem~ 
bling closely the vihara of the Buddhists of India. 
The doctrines of Pythagoras were widely spread 
over Grecoo, over Italy and Asia Minor, for cen- 
turies after his decease, and undor the name of 
Mithraic the teachings of Budh had also a wide 
extension (Prinscy's Tidct, pp. 140, 161). 

To a Buddhist ascetic, continence is essential to 
purity, but even contact is unlawful, Neverthe- 
lees convents for women are very characteristically 
Buddhist institutions ; they existed in the Burman 
‘empire till of Iste years, and are still to be met 

ita Neal, Tibet, aud China (Hoy Cart 
P Rurwe—De, Mason aaya the Plilosophiy of 
Buddhism, in Burma, is the rohgion of Buddhiem. 
To be » Buddhist in to belicve in the philosophy of 
Boing. Tho Buddhists propound aa an axiom, that 
all things aro unreal, and on it all their philosophy 
fs based Some Buddhists recognise idola, a. few 
wholly reject. the worship of idols; but these are 

iy Buddhists, who belicvo that true bappinces 
is not found in any state of body or mind; that 
existence is a culamity ; and that the only desirable 
‘objeot is the extinction of being, or nirvan, where 

















hy | there is deliverance from ideas and cousciousness. 
the followers of many creeds, The universal cry To be & pious Buddhi 


ist is to remain unaffected by 
surrounding objects, to deny onesclf of every~ 
thing beyond the bare necessaries of life, and to 
ery out, day and night, all things are transitory, 
productive of unhappiness, and unreal. A change 
of heart and implicit faith are essentials of salva- 
tion. Burmese Buddhists believe in good and 
evil spirits, and in the scheme of travsmiigration, 
and, for the good, final absorption; aud the 
Burmese Buddhist prays that he may, in his trane- 
migrations, moet with & Buddha to convert him. 
Woman takes a bumble position in Burmese 
Buddhism, and she longs to become a man in her 
next transmigration. ‘Their views as to the de- 
sirablencss for release from this fe ure evinced 
in modes painful to European feclivgs. The Rev, 
Mr. Marks, when in Muulinein, hod a sick pupil 
whom he went to seo, Qn entering the house, 
and inquiring for the lad, the mother in a glad 
mauner repeated he was well, and jauntily led to 
nother room, whore he was pained to find the 
young boy lying dead, and still mors pained 
The nts hutaning to repens Sat be was wall 

Tn Burma, in some temples, four past terrestrial 
Buddhas occupy the four sides of the temples 
(Yule, Cathay, 3. 242). 

Tn Burma, there is great belief in spirite, both 
good and bad,—amonget others, the nat and the 
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bila. An attempt to reform Buddhism was made 
in 1868, by some of the chief phoungyes of Kem- 
mondine. Like the Protestanta of Christianity and 
the Brabmoists of Hinduism, the reformers seem 
to go back to their oldest booka, or bedagat, the 
three series of which minutely describe the duties 
of priesta and Isity, and define the objects of faith. 
‘They condemmed the lax practices of this degene- 
rata age, such as prieats wearing randals, carrying 
‘umbrellas, and visiting religious theatrical shows. 
At the bottom of their reforms, insignificant as they. 
‘appear, there was doubtless much puritan earnest 
ness. ‘They called themselves ‘Soolay Gandee,’ 
Soolay meaning the great spirit to whom the 
paso in the centre of Rangoon is dedicated. 
The Buddhists of Burma are liberal almagivers ; 
but the act of making the offering is the fivel 
individual merit, and the atilization of the gift is 
not regarded. 

In Burma, the Buddhist priesthood is open to 
evory orthodox believer, All that it enjoina is 
a life of purity, temperance, and truth, The 
W'poongyee is the priest. Every Burma boy be- 
comes a hierophant, and during the most recep- 
tive years of his hfe, remains under the discipline 
and ‘control of tho village h’poongyee, to whom 
the family authority is temporarily delegated. He 
is housed, clothed, and ted in the kyoung or 
monastery, and the parents are put to no troable 
‘or expense throughout the whole period of hie 
tuition. The h'poongyce is the master. Aa a 
ale, ho is strict and peremptory, yet sufficiently 
attentive to the moral and physical well-being 
of bis pupils 8 to earn their continuous attach- 
ment and esteem. Ilis teaching has a atrong 
religious tinge, but it teaches diserpline, diligence, 
aud habita of punctual attendance. The h'poon- 
yee have ceased to be propagandists, and bave 
undortaken the work of national instruction, and 
have all the clementary education in their in a 

Tibet.--The Buddhist pricsts or Lamas of Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Manchuria acknowledge the Grand 
Tama of Tet as their spiritual head. He is the 
spiritual and polltes_ralee of Tibet, and_ is 
pubordivate to the Emperor of China only. Tho 
‘Lama are chosen from all classes of society ; and 
in Mongolia, when there are two or three sona in 
a family, one of them miust be dedicated to the 
soryice of Tamaizm. They reaide in monasteries, 
and are celibates, shave their heads, and wear a. 
yellow robe. Their religious services resemble 
those of the Christian cathedrals. A human 
‘thigh-bone is hollowed out, and made into a 
musical pipe, ‘The Lamas in'the towna of Lama- 
miau and Ye-hole are about 10,000 in number. 
Many of them are wanderers on the vast plains 
of Mongolia. Lama temples are very imposing 
(Gray, p. 184). 

‘Stam.—Between the Buddhists of Siam and 
Ceylon there has been much intercourse, and it 
ia probable that almost identical doctrines are held 
in the two countries, During the efforts made by 
the Buddhist monks of Ceylon in the defence of 
their religion, and in their attacks on Christianity 
‘and on Jehovah, the king of Siem and one of the 
native chiefs of Kandy contributed largely towards 
tho publication of thé numerous tracta, pamphleta, 
and serials that were sent forth from the Buddhist 
printing ‘of Ceylon. Then Siam was visited 
by Bir John Bowring, a king was reigning, who 
in early life, when a late king had usurped the 
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throne, had withdrawn from political squabbles 
to the safety and sanctity of the religions pro- 
fession, and was residing in a Buddhist temple, 
‘whence he was brought forth to occupy the throne, 
after the seclusion of a quarter of a centary, 
Cambodia.—It is atated by a writer in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago (No. zi, Nov. 
1852, p. 606), that, in Cambodia, Buddha is not 
the firet caure, the creator of all 
wails amongst them a pan- 
theism, in which all nature is deified, but al 
all they place Buddha, and worship him daily. 
Ease Similasty, for inetance, De Carno relates 
{p.118) that Buddhists of Laos offer parte of their 
bodies at the image of Buddha, in the pagoda at 
Phnom in Upper Laos. The interpreter to the 
French mission made an offering of hia forefinger 
up to the half of the upper joint. It waa chopped 
off with a chopper by the attendants of the 
pagod: 








la. 
In China, monka try themeclves with great 
severities. ‘Buddhism ‘has never taken # high 
place amongst the philosophies and religions af 
‘the country, though recognised as a state religion 
from aD. 65, under the emperor Ming-ti, Buddh- 
ist missionaries had entered China in the third 
century before Christ, A missionary is mentioned 
in the Chiness annals, in the year 217 2.0.5 
and about the year 120 3.¢., a Chinawe general, 
after defeating the barbarous tribes north of the 
desert of Gobi, brought back as a trophy a golden 
statue of Buddha (Muller's Lectures, p. 139), 
There was much intercouss between the Buddh- 
ista of India and China for some centuries after 
the introduction of Buddhiem into China; but in 
the 10th century, after A.D, 975, the religious 
visitors to Chine became greatly more numerous, 
Chinese pilgrims also had passed years in India 
atadying their religion, and they wrote narratives 
of their travels. Of these, there have been pub- 
lished the travels of Fa Hian, a.p, 399-414; of 
Hiwen Thsang, A.D. 628-645; Singh, 
who set out A.D, 518. A later traveller, Khi-Nie, 
who journeyed .p. 964-076, was sent by the em- 
peror of China, at the head of 800 monks, to seek 
relics of Baddha, and to collect palm books. Such 
pilgrimages continue ; and Colonel Yule met men 
at Hardwar who had crossed the Himalaya from 
Mah-Chin, to visit the holy flame at Jawala- 
mukhi in the Panjab (Yule, i. 411), Tho Chinese 
Buddhist invocation is, Ob me to Fo! Oh me to 
Fo! In China aud Mongolis, according to MM, 
Hue and Gabet, theistic Buddhists acknowledge 
an Adi-Buddha, or eteroal Buddha, whom they 
consider to be God over all. In Ceylon and Indo- 
Chinese countries there ia no such belief (Yule, 
i 242). Chinese Buddhista are in different sects or 
schools, on account of differences in opinion on 
matters of philosophy. But though the religion 
is one of the recognised State creeds, Buddhists 
sre not allowod to bold oe TS 
Amongat the ese, the religion of Buddha 
and the Sinta, religion ‘have qual recedence, 
Their Buddhist priests use the Chineso 











in 
Shei worship, except in their postry, which iain 
Japanese. Bishop Smith of Victoria saya thero 
were in Japan, at his visit, eight sects or order 
of Buddbiet priests—Tendai, Shinngong, Deen, 


Oobaku, Jiodo, Hokki, Tikko,—whose 
allowed to marry, and Nichiren. Shia, Sho, or Ja 
ia placed after the proper name, designating ench 
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neck At Dyboots, in Jspan, is a bronze figure of 
Buddha, 58 feet high. 

‘The Loo-Choo islands Buddhism is less perfect 
than that of the Japanese. 

The Korean Buddhists and Buddhism were 
made known to Mexico by Chinese priests in the 
Deh century 4.D., and had followers i thet country 
until the 18th’ century, when the conquering 
Axteca put an end to it. 

Perhaps no raligion equals the Buddhist in its 
injunctions as to tenderness for animal life; yet 
the Chinese, amongst whom are mapy Buddhists, 
and the Burmese, all of whom are Buddhists, are, 
as races, amongst the least merciful of mankind ; 
are crusl, revengeful, and remorseless shedders of 
the blood of ther follow-man. The Burman 
Buddhist will not kilt a quadruped animal for 
food, bat be cats with readiness all animals that 
Dave died of disease, or that have been killed by 
others; and fish and the shriap tribe, which their 
rivera and seas produce, are eaten in quantitics 
greater than by any other known race. 

Much of the costnme of Buddhist priests and of 
‘the ritual bas a similarity to those of Christians 
of the Romish and Grock forms; and De Gusgaes, 
De Gama, Clavijo, Authony Jenkinson, all votice 
statements regarding the Greck Church, the 
Chinese, and the Burmans, indicativo of a belief in 
the identity of the form of worship. When Dr. 
Richardson and Captain MaclLood, in their explora 
tion of the countries east of Burma, fell in with 
Chinese traders, those generally claimed them 
ns of their own religion. "In the Chinese temples 
area number of images not unlike the Christian 
Tepresentations of Mary and of some of the saints, 
lowps and wax lights are on the Buddhist altar, 
the Buddhist priests are robed in the saored vest 
ments called pluviala in Christian ritual books, 
processions of supplinnts ocour as with Christians, 
and chanting is in a style almost exactly like the 
Gregorian chants of Christian churches. Karly 
Christian missionaries to China believed these to 
havo boon introduced among them by the devil 

lameily imitating holy things, an ing at 
Vie iouivors dus f Gon Crue 351). - 

Tn India, Buddhist caves exist in Kattyawar, in 
a hill near Setana; in another near Khadia, south 
of Junaghar; at Hinglaj near Pattan, between the 
villages of Khadati Khan and Khamardand, in the 
Bardas; in the Salemal hill, North Bbabra; st 
Mowarda in the hill of Kakanda; at Diveswar in 
the hill of Mandava, near Chotila; at Devagarhi, 
noar the village of Bhadali, south of Palyad; at 








The caves of Junuar, Bhaja, Bedsa, Talaja bill, 

na, aro remarkably devoid of figure ornament 
or ima In this respect they contrast atrongly 
with Ajunta, Ellore, Karla, the second and last 
few caves at Nasik, and many in Saleette. At 
Ajunta and other places are images of Buddha, 
in the sanctuaries and on the fagsdes. They are 
entirely absent at Bhaja, and in the older and 
middle series of about ten eaves at Nesik, and at 
Jannar. The Tuljs Lena group of caves in a hill 
abont 13 miles west from Junnar, are 20 named 








ence, viz. ignorance, karmam of acts, constious- 
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ness, individuality, sensibility, objects of sense, 
sensation, desire or thirst, clinging to existence, 
birth, old age, and death, 

The Buddhist triad or tri-ratna (three jewels) 
consist of Buddha, Dharma, and Sang! 

The Buddhist wheel is a prominent ject in 
‘the Buddhist sculptures of India. Jt is supposed 
to be an emblem of the perpetual succemion and 
olemity of matter; and it bes served Hkewioe 
another purpose in the corraptions of Buddhiam. 
Prayera were pasted on it by the priests, who 
then put the wheel into rapid revolution, “Each 
turn bad the efficacy of an oral repetition; and 
the faster it revolved, the more rapidly waa the 
devotee approaching the ultimate bliss of nirvana. 

‘Buddha-Pasaka is » Buddhist salutation. It 
means worshipper of Buddha. Upasaka is another 
talatation.—Professor Maz Mialer's Lectures, B. 
139, and Chips from a German Workshop; 
Bunsen’s God in History, i. pp. 341, 2115 Wheeler’s 
History of India, p. 159; Tennent’s Ceylon, i. pp. 
B48, 527,41. p.614; Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, 
PP. 206, 207, 264; Hardy's Eastern Monachism ; 
Caloutta Review ; Frazer's Maguaine, June 1868; 
Rangoon Times; Saturday Review; Bengal Ae, 
‘Soc. Joura.; Journ, Ind. Archip.; Bowring’s Siam, 
i. p. 60; Prinaep's Antiquities, by Thomas, p. 1505 
Prinaep's Tibet, Tartary, and Mingoti, pp. 140, 
162; Coleman's Mythology, p. 205; ‘Rev. W. 
Taylor's Catalogne Jaisonne; Toy Cart, p. 142; 
Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 28; Cunning: 
dam's Bhilsa Topes, pp. 1_675 Colonel Henry Yale's 
Embary ; Yule's Cathay and the Way thither ; 
Prrny's ind e-eye View of India, p. 88; Hace 
Recollections va 4 Journey, p. 108; The, Hee 
J.T. Jones in Journ, Ind. Arch. No. 9, vit.; Tod's 
Rajasthan; American Expedition; Mr. B. Hodgson; 
De Carne; Bishop Smith; Colonel Fytche ; Darth's 
Religions of Iulia ; Bishop Bigandet; Ferquston's 
Rock-cut Temples of India; Fergusson and Bur- 
geas, Cave Tinples of India; Hunter's Imp. Gaz, 

UDDHIST ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS 
are the only vestiges of the prevaleace in Brit sh 
Tadis of the doctrines taught by Sakya Sinha and 
hia disciples, but they afford valuable illustrations 
of the alterations introduced into that great 
teacher's doctrines. It is known that the final 
diseppearance of Buddhism from continental and 
peninsular India was violent,—their priests wera 
slain and their temples burned,—and there can be 
no doubt that the Brahmanical priesthood were 
the immediate actors in the scenes, but whether 
these were of the Vaishnava or Saiva sect there 
is no information. ‘The Baddhist remains now 
existing may be divided into four distinct olaaaes : 
First, cave temples, containing topes, sculp- 
tures,  paintis and numerous inscriptions, 
Second, vihara, or monasteries; Third, ingorip- 
tions on rocks and pillar; Fourth, topes, oF 
religious edifices. 

‘The vihara or monasteries are of two kinds: 
Firat, eave viharas, of which several magnificent 

mens have been publiched by Mr. Fergusson ; 
and second, structural viharas, of which some 
specimens still remain at Sanchi, but in a very 
rainous condition. 

(a) The cave vihsra coosista of (1) natural 
caverns slightly improved by art. These ara the 
‘most ancient, and are found appropriated to 
Teligious purposes in Bebar and’ attack. ‘The 
next kind have (2) a verandah opening behind 
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nto cells for the abode of priests, as in Cuttack 
and in the oldest vibara at Ajunta. The third 
(8) bes an enlarged ball eupported on pi 
‘The most splendid of these are at Ajunta; 

tho Dherwara at Ellors is aleo fine, and there are 
some good specimens at Salsette and Juunar. 

(8) Buddhist chaitya caves form the second 
class, These are the templea or churches of the 
series, and one or more of them ia attached to 
covery set of caves in Western India, though none 
exist on the eastern side. Unlike the vibara, all 
these caves have the same plan and arrangoment. 
All consist of an external porch or musis gallery, 
an internal gallery over the entrance, a cantial 
aisle, which may be called a nave, roofed by a 
plain waggon vault, and a somi-dome terminating 
the nave, under the centre of which always 
stands a ‘dabgopa or chaitya, In the oldest 





temples, the dahgopa consisia of » plain central 
deum, surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
crowned by a Tee, which supported the umbrella 


‘of state, of wood or stone, These two clasess 
comprehend all the Buddhist caves in India. 

‘The third class of religious architectural remaina 
in India consists of Brabmanical caves, properly 
x0 called. The finest specimens are at Ellora 
and Elephanta, thongh some good ones exist also 
on the island of 
In form mang of them are copies of, and a good 
deal resemble, the Buddhist vibara. But they 
have not been appropriated from the Buddhista, as 
the arrangement of the pillars and position of the 
sanctuary are different, They are nover sur- 
rounded by cells, as all vibaras are, and their walls 
are invariably covered or meant to be covered with 
eculpture, while the viharas are almost as invari- 
ably decorated by paintings, except the sanctuary. 
‘The subjects of the sculpture of course always set 
the question at rest. 

‘The fourth clues consists of rock-cut models of 
structural Brahmanical temples, To this class 
‘belong the far-famod Kailas at Ellora; the Saivite 
temple at Dhuronar, and the Ruths at Mababali- 
pur. The last are cut out of isolated blocks of 
iranite, but the rest stand in p 

‘The Indra Subba group at Ellora should perhaps 
form a fifth, but whether they are Brabmauical 
or Jnina ia undecided. 

The fifth or true Jaina caves ocour at Khanda- 
giri in Cuttack and in the southern parta of India, 
‘but are few and insignificant. In the rock of 
Gwalior fort, there are cut in the rock a number 
of rude colossal Jaina figures some 30 to 40 feet 
high, of some of their thirtankara, some sitting, 
some standing. 

The Behar caves are in the neighbourhood of 
Rajagriha, The Milkmaid’s cave and Brahman 
Girl’s cave have inscriptions in the Lath character. 
‘They date about 200 8.c., and are the most ancient 
caves of India. The Nagarjuni cave and Haft 
Khaneh or Satgbar group are situated in the 
southern arm of the hill, at some little distance 
from the Brahman Girl and Milkmaid’s cave. 
Another group is thencighbouring Karna Chapara 
und Lomas Rishi caves. 

The caves of Udyagiri and Khandagiri hills, 
about 20 miles from Cuttack and five from Boban 
Eswata, are next in antiquity to those of Behar, 
They are built on the hills of Udyagiri and 
Khandagiri; the former are Buddhist and the 
alder, the Inter probably Jaina. Many of the 





Salsetto and at Mahsbalipur, the 
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inscriptions are in the Lath character, and this 
ives their age ae anterior to the Christian ora, 
frieo sculpture in the Ganesgompha is 
superior to any in India, and resembles that of 
the Sanchi tope at Bhila. In it there are no 
gods, no figures of different sizes, nor any extra- 
Yagtnee, ‘In the Baddhiat eaves here chore ara 
no figures o a, nor any images. In» 
Seine cave ‘near, on Khandagisi, the 24 thir- 
tankara with their female energies are uculptured, 

The Ajurta ate the most complete series of 
Buddhist caves in India, without any mixture of 
Brabmanism, and contain types of all the rest. 

in a ravino or narrow valley in the ghat 
i. 

‘At Baug, in a ravine or small valley in the ghat 
on the north side of the valley of the Tapti, aro 
three ancient Buddhist cavea. 

‘The Karli caves are close to the high road from 
Poona to Bombay, about half-way down on tho 
right-hand side of the valley as you procced 
towards the sea. They are not so extensive as 
those of Ajunts, but they are purely Buddhist. 









The largest and moet splendid ebaitya cave temple 
in India which could he selected for jaction 
principal excavation at and it 


by art, is the 
ia also interesting as the oldest Indian work of 
Known to exist. Karli bas numerous 
inscriptions in the cavea in the Pali language. 

The Saisette or Kenkeri caves, in the island of 
Salsette, are purcly Buddhist, but inferior to those 
of Ajunta or Karli, They are excavated in a hill 
in the midst of an immense tract of foreat country, 
and Mr, Fergusson supposes their date to be about 
the 9th or 10th century of the Christian ora. 

Diwanar, about 40 miles S.E. from Nemuch, 
but close to Chundivassa, contains Buddhist 
caves, with a Brahmanical rock temple behind. 
‘Those of Dbumnar, like the cavea of Ellora, 
contain a strong ailmixtare of Brabmanism, 

The Ellora eaves are excavated in a porphy- 
ritie greenstone, and are largely Brahman! 
‘They are in the face of the mountain overlooking 
the ‘valley of the Godavory, clove to Rom, the 
burial-plaoe of Dowlatabad, and where Aurangzeb, 
Alamgir 1, is interred. 

Those of Elephanta are entirely Brabnianical, 
though perhaps of the same age as those of 
Ellors. The caves of Elephanta overlook tho 
harbour of Bombay. They are cut in a harder 
rock than those at Ellora, Theso caves are in 
the island of Gharipuri, called by Europeans 
Elephanta, an island in Bombay harbour. Among 
the hundreds of figures there sculptured, every 

incipal deity is found. Buddhe is evidently, 
from his size and situation, « principal pereonage 

ere. 














Afahabalipuram, or the Seven Pagodas, between 
Covelong aud Sadras, south of Madras, bas been 
described by Dr. Babbington in vol. ti ‘Traon 


R.A.S., p. 258; and by Mesars. Chambery and 
Goldi in AR voli. p. 148, and v. we 69; 
and by Mr. Charles Gubbins in Bengal Ag. Soc. 
Journal, ‘Tho Mahabslipur caves ‘are. edtirel 





have been excavated aft 

the other series wore formed (Fergusson's Rack~ 
cut Temples of India). " 

‘The inscriptiona of king Asoka consist of 

dicta and proclamations, King Asoka carved his 

fdiota on the rocks ub Dhauli im Guttack, alao at 

Girnar in Gujerat, at Kapardagiri, near Pesha- 
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war, and on pillars erected in different of 
the country. the thirteenth edict of the rock- 
cut inscriptions, he mentions having, about B.C. 
268, formed treaties of alliance with Ptolemy 
Philadetphos, Antiochus ‘Theos, Antigonus Gon- 
atus, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander, the king 
of Epirus and Macedonia, mentioned by Justin, 
Jor the protection or aid of his co-religionists in 
their dominions They have been deciphered 
snecessively by J. Prinaep, Norris, Dowson; and 
elucidated by the works of Burnouf, Lassen, 
‘Wilson, Kern, Buhler, General A. Cunningham, 
Corpus’ Inacriptionum, and E. Senart in Journal 
Asiatiqne. 

BUDGEROW, Anato-Hinp. A boat in ase 
on the Ganges. “See Bost. 

BUD, in Hindu astronomy, the planet Mer- 
oury, and Hindus deem it fortunate to be born 
under this planet. Budh presides over Wednes- 
say, Budbwar, dies Meroued_ Ie one of the 

inca, he is ented seated on & it, 
holding in his pera sceptre and a Totus is 
another he is sbown riding on an eaglo; and 
elsewhere he is described as sitting in acar drawn 
by lions ; and by Ward as sitting on a lion. 

BUDH, an ancestor of a branch of the great 
Hindu people of a time prior to authentic history. 
He is traced by them up to Brahma, from whom 

‘i Atri, Samudra, Chandra, or 
Soma, nod Vrihashpati. Bndb is said to have 
married Ila, daughter of Tkshwak ; and the 
descendants’ of this union were, in succession, 
Parorava, Ayu or Yaou, Nohas or Nobus, and 
Yayat. Ayu or Yaou is claimed by the Tartar 
‘Chinese genealogists as their great progenitor; 
and from Yayat sprang three great lines, the 
Yadu, Puru, and Oora or Oorvasa, from cach of 
whom came many dynastica ruling on the Indus, 
in Hindustan, Assom, Ava, and Chica Tho 
great Hya was a branch of the Yadu; and five 
members of it formed Panchahke or Pi 
‘and the seed of Bajaswa occupied ali the countries: 
on the Indus. Of the three linea, the Yadu, 
Pura, and Oora, the Yada became the most 
illustrious. The descendants of Budh and Ia 
‘were known as the Chandravansa, Somavanea, or 
Indavansa, alt of these meaning the Lunar race ; 
‘but tho fame of the Yadu eclipsed the prior 
designations, and throughout India the Lunar 
Face came to be styled Yaduvanss. The Yadu 
held territories in Hindustan about Allshsbad, 
but seemingly in small republican states, some 
of which were staked and lost at play. The 
relatives then fought for dominion, for eighteen 
days, on the field of Kuru Khet. ‘There was no 
battle of armies, but s series of single com! 
with treacherous, crael surprises, during which 
nearly all the Yadu 
several of those remait 
whom Krishna was one. 
Mahabharata. After the combats, the Yada seem 
to have left the Ganges, and to have been 
expelled from Dwarica, to have erossed the Indus, 
passed Zabulisthan, and founded Gajni and Samar- 
‘eand, but to have swept back on the Indus into 
Gujerat and the Indian desert, from which 
‘expelled the Langaba, Johys, Mohils, etc., 
founded succesfully ‘Tannote, Derrawul, and 
Jeymulmir. They are now known as the Bhatti 
of Jeysulmir, the Jharijah of Cutch Bhooj, the 
tribes oeenpying Kerrowlee and Subbulghar on 
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the Chambal, and the Sumaitcha on the Chambal. 
The great Taar tribe are also said to have been 
of Yadu origin. The Hya also was a branch of 
the Yadu, some of whom formed Panchaldess or 
Panchalike, and the seed of Bajeswa at one time 
occupied all the countries on the Indus. The 
Bhatti and Jharijah thus trace their descent from 
Badh and Kristina, and they may be said to 
‘occupy the Indian desert from the Sutlej to the 
ocean. Budh seems to imve been tho firet emigrant 
from Sakadwira or Scythia, into Hindustan, viz. 
about 2.¢. 2400, Between Budhand Krishna waa 
a period of 1200 years. But his descendants had 
deified Budh; and in Hindu mythology he is 
described as the son of Soma or Chandra or Indu, 
the moon, by Rohini. The date of the i 
of Budh is not known, Prior to the deification 
of Krishna, Budh was worshipped by all the Yadu 
as the estor (Pitriswara) of the Lunar 
race, "The principal shrine of Budi was at 
Dwarics, where he still receives adoration as 
Budha Trivikrama, But by the deification of 
Krishna, whose emblem was the eagle, Krishna's 
mysteries superseded the simpler worsbip of 
Budb. The worship of Bal, or the sun, as Bale 
nath, and of the moon as that of Budb, seem 
to have co-existed, and an amalgamation had 
ocenrred, as the serpent was made to twine round 
the lingam, as at the shrine of Eklinga. Colonel 
Tod 1a of opinion that the original worship of 
Badh was monotheistic, and that prior to the 
tise of Vishnuism, the three idolatrous clasacs of 
Hindustan were tho adorors of Surya and tho 
descendants of Budh, who preserved the serpent 
siga of thoir race, abd Krishva’s followers, who 
Hed the eagle, There sccm to have been 
86 clans of the Indu, who were distinguished by 
names of animals,~-iakehas, the serpent ; aswa, 
the horse ; sassu, the hare ; lomri or nomri, 
fox, ote. ete. Tie Rajasthan, $. yp. 038-506 
BUDHA-BASARA, Sask. “Bu 
i Popular 








Tan. jira hahcacabutn. 
superstition asserts that by esting its weeds, the 
understanding ia enlightened, and the memory 
rendered miraculously retentive. —EU, Fl. And, 

BUDHA DAS, father of Upatisso, who built 
hospitals for cripples, for pregnant women, for the 
blind and diseased. 

BUDHA GANGA, also Burha Ganga, the old 
bed of the Ganges, from which the stream has 
shifted. It is traceable below Hastinapur, and 
also below Soron and Kumpil. ‘The change of 
bed seems to have occurred since the time of 
Akbar.—EUiot. 

BUDHA GHOSHA or Budha Ghosa, a Brah~ 
man, 8 native of Baddia Gaya, who Decame a 
convert to Buddhism. He lived in the early part 
of the Sth oentary 4.4 neatly 2000 yearn after 
Sakya Muni (ob. Bc. 643). He went to Ceylon 
‘A.p. 430, and there compiled his great work, the 
Visuddhi Moga, or Path of Holiness, a cyclo~ 
pedia of Buddhist doctrine. He was subsequently 
Employed to re-write in Pali the commentories, 
which had been handed down in Singhalese, 
Mahendra, con of Asoka, in supposed to have 

‘tho Attha Kata, ancient commentaries 
in Pali, to Ceylon, and to bave translated them 
into Singhalese, which Budha Ghoshs, about a.p, 
480, re-translated into Pali, His great eloquence 
‘obtained for bim his titular name, meaning Voioa 
of Buddha Hardy's Eastern Monackiam. 
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BUDHA GUPTA, 6 king who governed the 
country between the Joana and the Nerbadda, 
about the eighth contr. 

BUDH-ASHTAMI. Sansk. A Hindn holiday, 
from Budha, Mercury, and Ashtami, the eighth 
Jenar dey. 

BUDHAYANA, « Hindu philosopher, who 
lived in Tlavrata,’ the country which surrounds 
Sumeru. Ho taught that God alone is 
able. He is said to have been the author of a 
lnw treatise, and to have arranged some parts of 
the Vedas into chapters—Ward, iv. p. 30. 

BUDH’S BEGGING POT, the Kasgal-i-Ali, is 
a. circular bowl, 4 feet wide and 2 fect deep in 
the centre; the sides are 4 inches thick. It ia of 
black porphyry, It is in a corner of the 
of the tomb of Sultan Wais, at Kandahar. 

BUDHWAR, Wednesday, sacred to Budh, and 
named after him. Amongst Hindus it is a day 
Pro) tious to apy new unde: 

Finp, Among Hindus, the period of 
the pr from full to new moon, called the 
dark half of the month.—EUiiot. 

BUDI-BUDAKI. Cay. A class of religious 
mendicanta in Mysore. 

BUDIDE. Ta Ashes. 

Badide Chatta, Heliotropium coromandelianum. 

Budide Gummadi, Benincasa cerifera, Sav 
referring to the white powder covering the fruit. 

Budide Pannuy a fee for ‘permission to bury a 


— Hip, Picea Webbiana, P. Pindrow. 
BUDKHES, [hixp. Cordalis Govaniena. 
BUDLA, or Budilali. Kany. A leather bottle. 
BUDLEYUN. ° Gaiex. The tnoog! of the 
Arabians and Googal of India, names of bdelium, 
also of the Commiphora. Madagascarensis 
BUDKANJA BOYA. Hn. "A small spe ‘species 
of Melisea, found about Ajmir, where it ia con~ 
fidored heatiug, and is used to cleante the blood; 
one seer sells for two rupeos—Gen. Med. Top. 
BUDRL Bsa. Zizyphus jujubs. 
BUDSHUR. Hino. “Ephodrs Gerardians. 
BUDU. Hino. Viscum attenuatum. 
BUDUMURU. Tet. Sponia orientalis, Planch. 


Bufalo; Cuojo di 
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fe 
wr prepared from the ekins of 
i Is, buffaloes, oxen, and the deer 
tribe, —Bf*Cutlock ;'Fauihuer. 





BUFFALO. 
Babalus ufees, Blum. | Bos bubatus, Brist. 
Bhains (oaloh , » Hix, | Katbas Karhoo, Matar, 
Pama), | «_ «| BoxDaN, 


» ‘Moonding, 
The buffalo inhabita Tibct, but is domesticated 
in India, the Indian Arcbipels 
Gayle They are fects tly albi ith pink 
jeylon are frequently albinos, wit 
eye The fncat of the domesticated buffaloss of 
India are reared in the Hyderabad Dominions, 
‘west of Nirmul. Some nataralists are inclined to 
the opinion that there are two species. They are 
large, ungainly-looking animals, with horns ; 
‘but a domesticated breed, to the west of Ninmul, 
are of enormous size, almost like amal? elephants, 
and give a great quautity of milk. They are 
Kept sa mich kine, but are also employed ss 
Yeasts of burden and draft; also to carry excks 
on their backs, to plough with, to drag carta. 
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They bave little or no hair, and their hides look 
ike polished leather. They require to be in a 
moist climate, or to be immersed in water daily. 
love to wallow in water or slimy mud, and 
roll themselves to get costing of it. A largo 
buffalo ia more than a match for a tiger. 
has large fist horns, some curved and some 
1g (spirocerus and macrocerns). Ita ribs are 
Hat, and white, It isthe buifalo, bla and 
buffel of the French and Germans. In the Hat 
country, in Ceylon, the villagers are 
ed by the wild ones, that mingle with 
sent out to the woods to pastare, 
and it constant]; 2 that a gavage stranger, 
placing bimeelf at et of the tame herd, 
resists the attempta of the owners to drive them 
jewarda at sunset, Being an animal to which 
water birds are accustomed, the Singhalese train 
the buffalo to sport. and, concealed bebind the 
animal, browsing listleadly along, they guide it by 
ropes attached to ita horne, and thus creep undis- 
covered within ahot of the flock. In the northern 
parts of India, they are similar! trained to alas 
paolo in ay ching deer. One se 
‘pe utfaloee balla for considerable, wana 
meen 1851 and 1855, Live imy 
India, anzually, about 90,000 oP Biden 
and G00 tons of horns The male buffalo is 
frequently sacrificed by non-Aryan races, some- 
times in coushlerable nammbers; and only in 1859, 
the Government of Madras ordered the m 
of the Krtina Division to forbid the eruel rite of 
Ameoavarn, wherein bullocke are impaled alive to 
appene the goddess Deri, and arer® cholera, 
Ja that oocasion, in » small village, from twelve 
to twenty-four bullosks were secifced, ap also 
hundred sleep, aud the heads of the 
Sacrificed buffaloes were earvied ia procedsion on 
the heads of men. ‘There are two 7 
ised wild species of buffaloes in Africa,— 
caffer), and the abort-horaed 
Travels ; 
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Stat. off Pooniatee 

BUFFALO THORN, Acacia latronum, 

BUFONIA, a section of the 2d sub-class of 
roptiles, Batrachia, and order Batrachia salienta, 
"The seetion Bufonia includes the families Rhino- 
dermatide and Bufonidw. Bufo scabra, the 
Bengal and Java toad, ds in the marehes in 
the Lachen valley, adjoining Tibet. 
remarkable instance of wide geographical distei- 
bution for a batrachian, which is common at the 
lovel of the eea under the tropica.—Hooker, J 

BUG, an insect belonging to the family Hemi- 
ers os Several genera of which ocour in In 

others are Cantuo ocellatus, Leptoscclis 
coangisala, Callidea Stockerins, ete. etc. Of the 
aquatic species, the gigantic Belostoma Indicum 
attains a size Of nearly three inches. Some of 
‘them are most attractive in colour ; a green one ia 
often seen on leaves, and is quite inoffensive if 
unmolested, but if irntated exhales an offensive 
odour.—Tennent’s Ceylon. 

BUG. Insecta known as coffee bugs have, in 
recent years, occasioned anxiety and loasea to the 
coffee planters. In Ceylon, the first regularly 
‘worked estate was opened in 1825, but the bag 
does not seem to have app in large quantities 
till 1845, when, however, it began to epread with 
such rapidity, tb that in 1847 = very general alarm 
‘was taken by the planters, about tho same time 
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that the potato, vino, and olive dineases began to 
create alarm in Europe. The coffee bug seema, 
however, to be indigenous in Ceylon, for the 
white bug has been found on orange, guava, and 
other trees, as also on beet-root and other vege- 
tablea, and the brown bug attacks the guava, 
hibiscus, Ixora, Justicia, and orange treca—indeed, 
every plant and tree, and even the weeds, on & 
coffee estate, particularly such as are in 
‘When a coffee tree is attacked by the 
deprived of ite sap and its nourishment, whilst 
the fangus, which never fails to attend on the 
‘bag, prevents restoration by closing the stomates 
through which the tree breathes and reepires. 
Bug, Mr. Nietner tella us, existed on the estates to 
an incalculable extent; none were believed to be 
quite free from it. Whole estates are seen black 
with bags, ie, with the fungua; and be asks, 
‘Am I wrong in saying that if there was no bug 
in Ceylon, i would at rough guess produce 
50,000 ewis. of coffee more then it actually does ?° 
‘The value of this quantity on the spot being about 
£126,000, this sum represents the ato of 
fhe annoal lows by bug sustained toy the Ceylon 
bere. 

Por Niotner’s olvervations had been more par- 
ticalarly confined to the group of districts around 











‘Peacock Hill, but his list of the enemies of the 
coffee troe holds eneral for the entire 
coffee region of Ceylon. ‘He tells us, however, 


that the brown and white bug and the black 
and white grub are the only universal and im- 
portant enemies of the coffee tree, and that 
the destruction caused by Arhincs, Limacodes, 
Zeuzera, Phymatea, Strackia, ‘and the coffee rat, 
ay to be of a more local and occasional nature, 
and are th ‘of less importance. There are 
threo pesta which are chief,—the whito bug, the 
brown bug, aud the black bug. 

‘The appearance and disappearance of the coffee 
‘bug, he tells us, is most capricious. It comes and 
goes, —now rapidly spreading over a whole eatate, 
now confining itself to a single tree amongst 
thousands; here leaving an estate in the course 
of a twelvemonth, there remaining permanent! 
Sometimes spreading over a whole estate, some- 
times attacking @ single field, then leaving it for 
another and another. But the white bug profers 
dry, and the brown, damp localities, the latter 
being found more plentiful in close ravines and 
amongst heavy rotting timbers than on open hill- 
sides, and it is probably to this predilection that the 
shifting of the insect is attributable, The bug 
of course seeks out the softest and moat aheltered 
parte of the tree, the young shoots, the under aides 
of the leaves, and the clusters of berrica| The 
injury done by the white bug seema more severe 
than that from the brown, but, not being 20 
plentiful ns the latter, it is of lesa import- 
ance. The white bug is especially fond of con- 
gregating amongst the clusters of berries, which 

yp off from the injury they receive, acd trees 
‘often lose their entire crop in this manner, The 
injory reduced ‘by the brown bug ia the weaken- 
ing ‘tree, and is thus more general, but the 
crop does not drop off altogether nor 20 suddenly. 
‘With white bugs on an estate, the cropean hardly 
be extimated ; with brown bugs it can. 

The White or Mealy Bug ia the Peendococcus 
adonidum, The male insect is of a dirty brownish 
colour, and slightly hairy. It is very 





minute bug. 
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{very much smaller than the fomale, only about 
half’ Tine long), aud resembles certain small 
Ephemeridas or May-flies The female is oval, 
Ddrownish-parple, covered with a whito moaly 
powder, which forma a stiff fringe at the in 
and at the extremity of the abdomen twosote, Tho 
Jarvis and pups are active, and moveabout. The 
‘usecta, in all stages of development, are found in 
Seylon all the year round, chiefly in dry and hot 
localities, on the branches of trees, and on the 
roots to one foot under ground. Mr. Nietner saya 
it is identical with the species naturalized in tho 
conservatories of Europe. It is preyed upon by 
the Seymnus rotundatus, a minute bectle of the 
ladybird tribe, of the size of a pin’s head, black 
and pubescent; also, the yellow-coloured and 
common Eneyrtus Niotneri and the Lisck-coloured 
searce Chartococcua musciformis, two minute 
Hymenoptera (wasps), only 4" long, and_ the 
winute whitish mite, Acarus translucens, Of the 
members of this faiuily of inseota, the Cocoidm, 
some, as the eochineal and lac inseota, are of gront 
economical importanco, but others, as the sugar- 
cane blight of the Mauritius, tho Aspidiotus, and 
the coffee bug, are excemively baneful to the 
gardener and agriculturist, 

The male of the Brown or Sealy Bug, Lecaniumn 
coffer, is of @ clear ght pinkwh-liown colour, 
slightly hairy, and very pretty. Te ie more deliatd 
than the male 








Preudococous. The females when 
young are ycllowieh, marked with grey or light 
brown; and old individuals are light brown, with 
dark margin, It affects cold, damp, and’ close 





localities 8000 feet in height, and the: tion, 
aa in the white bog, is continuous. The brown 
bug is much infocted with parasites, amongst 
which the most common are eight minuto Hy- 
menoptera (waeps) with brilliant colours; but a 
mite, the Acarus translucent, and the larva of 
the Chilocorus circumdatna, a kmd of ladybird, 
also feed on the bug, In tho larva state, the 
male and female brown bug are not distinguiah- 
able, The number of eggs produced by a female 
brown bug is about 700. Those of the white bug 
aro not 90 numerous, but their propagation in 
Ceylon is continuous throughout the year, and 
this explains their great abundance compared with 
cold countries, where the produce is oue generation 
of young annually. ‘The brown bug, particularly 
the full-grown female, is dreadfully infested with 
paraites, which thus) greatly lelp the planter. 

it is @ question whether coffee-planting 











could ‘be carried on without ther aid in the 
destruction of the bug. 
The Black Bug is Lecanium nigrnta, but the 


female only is known. In colour it is 
yellowish-grey to deep brown, and almost black 
in ud of a shield-like shape. Tt occurs 
also intermixed with the brown bug, 
much less abundant, and therefore nob 
demanding the planter's atiention. Its occupation 
of a coffee or any other treo gives rise to the 
of a glutinous saccharine substanoe, 
wich has reocived the name of honey-dew. This 
ther a secretion of the bug, or the extravasstod 
‘which flows from the wounded tree, or pro- 
ably a combination of both. A fongus, or two 
fungi, the Syncladiam Nietoeri and Tripeaporium 
i, neem to depend on this for vegetation, ad 
the honey-dew and the fungus disappear with the 
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Another bug, the Strackia geometrica, of a 
yellowish colour, bat marked with and 
‘orange on the upper side, was found at Badalls. 
Te feeds upon the juice of the young berries, three 
per cent, or more of which were said to have 
auffered from it. It ia allied to the green or foetid 
bog; but though it may occasionally cause de- 
atraction, there is no fear of it ever becoming a 
serious nuisance. 

__ Oneof the Aphider, Aphis coffeee, the coffee louse, 
is found in small communities on the young shoots, 
and on the under side of the leaves of the cocoanut 
tree, but the injurics it occasions are insignificant. 

Several caterpillars, the Aloa lactines, the 
Orgyin Ceylanica, Euproctia virguncula, the 
‘Trichia exigua, Narosa conspersa, the Limacodes 
gracioea, aud a epecies of Dropana, are found on 
‘the coffee trees, bat they do not cause much 
injury. Another caterpillar, however, though 
fortunately not abundant, the Zeuzara coffem, 
destroys many trees, both young and old, by 
eating out the heart.’ It resembles the caterpillar 
of the goat-moth of England, and is as thick as a 
goose quill. It generally eotora the tree 6” or 12” 
from tho fround, ascending upwards. The sickly 
drooping of the tree matks its presence. 

Black Grut.—'The larva of the moth called 
Agrostis segetum is the very destructive black 
grub. This post is about an inch long, and is 
most abundant from August to October. The 
caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out at 
night to feed, and is very comraon and injurious. 
They attack not only coffee trees, but all sorta of 
vegetables and flowers, and are very destructive 
to gardeng and iu the field, as they eat every- 
Shing chet is artificially raised, despising grass and 
weeds. They generally appear only on certain 
fields, and will not go Over an estate. The insoct 
is not confined to Ceylon; its ravages are well 

nin fndia, at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in Europe, where it injures the grain 
In Ceylon it only attacks young 
, guawing off the bark round the stem 
jnat above the ground. Where the trees are very 
small, they arc bitton right off, and the tops some- 
times partially dragged under the ground, where 
the grubs may casily be discovered and dislodged. 
‘The damage which they infict on plantations 
may be estimated, when it is mentioned that Mr. 
Nietmer lost through them in one season, in 
certain ficlde, ob many as 25 per cent. of the 
young trees he had put down. 

The larva of a little moth, tho Galleriomorpha 
Tichenide, and three caterpillars of the Boartain, 
jeucostigmarin, B. Ceylanica, and Empithecia 
coffearia, arc found on coffee trees aud other 
plants from September to December. 

The larva of the Gracilaria coffeifoliella mines 
the coffee leaves ; it is very common, but of no 
importance to the planter. 

the ravages of the large, well-known, beautiful 
Joust, the Phymatea punctata, with ita scarlet 
abdomen and yellow and bronze above, are not 
continuous in the coffee tree, but are occasionally 
very annoying, A swarm settled on o field of 
one-year-old coffee and gnawed the bark off the 
stems, causing them to throw out many 
and permanently disfigured five ber 
‘trees. They do not touch the Iltuk grass, Saccha- 
rom Konigii, Retz, but seem only to attack culti- 
vated plants and trees. At Tangalle they 
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destroyed tobacco plantations, and at Mutitlea in 
Kandy the native ‘grain crops were injured by 
these The Jarvee and pup» are as de- 
structive as the perfoct insects; but this seems, 
fortenately, the on} species of locust that does 
any real injury in Ceylon, and this injury ia in 
importance not to be compared with that done 
by other epecies in other countries. 

White Grub.—Under this name are included the 
larvas of various Metolonthidw, the eockchafera of 
Ceylon, which do much barm to coffee plantations, 

‘and old, by eating the roots of the trees, 
Xe. L. Gordon of Rambodde considers the 
white grub to be by far the greatest enemy of the 
coffee trees which the planter hae to contend 
with, az he never knew a single tree recover after 
their attack ; and be adds that they had destroyed, 
at Rambodde, in two years, between eight aud 
ten thousand fine old coffee trees, Mr. Gordon 
need to dig up the soil at the foot of the trees, 
and take out such grubs as he could find. 

Weevils.—The family of the weevils is ono of 
the most exteusive amongst tho boetles; and in 
Ceylon, as in Europe, many of its members do 
much injury to agricultural produce, Mr. Nietner 
bad seen nearly the whole sweet potato (Batates 
edulis) crop of the Negombo district destroyed by 
‘one of thein, the Cylas sturcipennis. ‘The common 
rice weevils Sitophilys oryae, is another inatance ; 
and one of the cocoanut tree destroyers of t 
Ceylon low country, the Sphmnophorus plani- 
pena, belongs also to this family. The Arhinos? 

lestructor, a beautiful groen weevil, Mr. Nietner 
had not found do any injury to coffee trees; bub 
Mr, J. Rose of Matturattee, writing to him, says, 
“The mischief they do-ia plentiful, and if they were 
as plentiful as the bug, they would be the planter’s 
worst enemics. Five or six serca were compl 
covered with them, and they consumed almost 
covery leaf, Year after year they appeared upon. 
game place. One year they appeared upon a 
neighbouring estate in groat force, and ran over at 
least forty acres. The same thing occurred on 
three other estates.’ 

The Acarue coffee, or coffce mite, is so small aa 
to be hardly perceptible to the naked eye. It is 
closely allied to the red spider of the hothouses 
of Europe. Nearly all the year round, but chiefly 
from November to April, it feeds on the upper 
side of the coffee leaves, giving them a brownish 
sunburnt appearance. Individual trees suffer 
from its attacks, but the aggregate damage from 
it ig not great. 

‘The coffee rat of Ceylon, the Golunda Elliotti, 
occasionally commits much’ damage, seemingly to 
get the bark, for they do not seem to eat the 
berries. With their long aharp incisors they bite 
off with great smoothness the smaller and 
younger branches, generally an inch from the 
Stem; and should the plants be quite young, 
just taken from the nursery, they bite them 
Tight off a few inches from the ground, and 
carry them to their nesta in hollow trees. They 
appear irregularly at intervals from the jungles, 

there is hardly an estate that does act now 
and then receive a visit from them. The natives 

















of Ceylon say that their food in the jungles is a 


shoots, 
cent. of the | species of Strobilanthus, called Nilu in Singhalese, 


and that the rata only issue from their forest 
residence and attack the coffes estates when their 
forest food fails. 
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‘The injuries from other animals are not serious. 
A muizrel, the Schirus Layardi, which eats the 
‘coffea berries, is common on eétates; the pulp 
alone is digestible, and the coffee beans 
Gropped on loga of wood and on the ground. 
Jackals and monkeys occasionally do the same; 
this is called parchment coffee. A deer will now 
and then come from the forest and nibble the tops 
af the young trees. 

Mantis tricolor, Nietner, the Mantis of the 
coffee tree, is green, lower wings reddish, with 
large blackish spot at the posterior margin. The 
female is } inch long, with 14 inch of an expanse 
of wings. The male is considerably smaller. The 
‘eggs are deposited upon coffee leaves, in cocoon 
ike masses of § of an inch in length,’ but drawn 
out further at each end, As to the remedies to 
all theso plagues, Mr. Nietuer tells us that several 
means of checking the extension of the bug have 
been proposed aud tried. Amongst these, the in- 
troduction of the red ant; but their bites are so 
fierce and painful, that the coolies refuse to go 
amongst the trees while the ante are there. 
Rabbing off the bug by hand bes been tried, but 
it can only be attempted upon young trees 
‘without crop ; Mr. Nietner, although allowing that 
an immense quantity of bug is thus destroyed, 
is noverthcleas of opinion that the effect 
ig but trifling. He thinks that the epplica- 
tion of tar to the roots in & good auggeation, 
although he is obliged to admit that bit no 
important reaults have been achioved by it, He 

cultivation avems to have the effect 


that, 
But na the bag soems to 





of throwing it off. 
depend on locatity, Mr. Nictner does not look for 
any beneficial reeult so long aa the physical aspect: 
ia unchanged. He thinks that if the open, warm, 
airy pattenas were cultivated, which the experi- 
mente on a large ecale, tried at Passelawa, show 
‘that they can be, the brown bug, which is the grent 
er, would not find the conditions favourable 

to ita existence; or perhaps, if estates as a rule 
were made smaller than they generally are, if the 
reduction in acreage were counterbalanced by a 
lrigher system of cultivation, universally carried 
ont, tha bug would not be eo humerous as it now 
is (Mr, Nistner). In the Penineala of India, 
borer ia a name given to the larva of certain 
crleopterous beetles, which injure coffee trees. 
‘There are two, the white and red borer, and the 
chief of those in the Xylotrechus quadripes of 
CObevrolat. The large and rapid introduction of 
cotfee-growing into Ceylon and India has chown 
that the plant ie liable to be attacked by many 
enemies, and ignorance of that has been the cause 
Coffee trees in Coorg have also 


of much loas, 
by the rot, a disease resulting from 





jared 
im runing. ‘The rot attacks and decay 
thecentrolof theatem, In Coorg, when the tree fe 
attacked by the borer, the leaves become yellow 
and droop. The insects are generally about the 
Giametar cf a small quill, are always confined to 
fhe wood, and never enter the bark until tho larva 

jone its work, ig) stage, 
and is about to escape in the form of beetle. 
‘The eggs are deposited by the females near the 
Toot of the tree, and the pups borers tunnel up the 
heart of the plant-—Nieiner; Dr. Bidie on Coffee 
Plantin; ‘Coffe 
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BUGGLECONDA, stoop besaltic hill rising 
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are which oconr at it No crater haa been observed, 


BUGIS. 


about 1200 feet above the plain near Inngconda, in. 
the Guntur collectorate of the Madras Presidency, 
remarkable for the frequent earthquakes 


but it has three peaks, the central one being the 
highest. The name, meaning the charcoal hill, 
has been given to it from the black colour of its 
rocks, About the year 1840 earthquakes occurred. 
several timea in one month, and large stones 
rolled from the hill to the plaius. Heyes says 
(Tracts, pp. 108-117) the Chicota hill has freqnent 
earthquakes, and that the Ongole hill seemed to 
affect the compass. 

_BU-GHYEE-PHYOO. Bonx, Clorodendron 





1» Vert, 
BUGIO, in Japan, s civil officer who cxcreises 
controlling powers over collectors, interpreters, and 





other inferior officers. 7 
BUGIS or Bugi, a bold, self-reliant, maritime 
people of Celebes, of which they occupy the 
northern part, and are known, in consequence, a8 
Macassar men. The Bugis, originally from the 
same stock ag the Malay, aro superior to all other 
natives of the Archipelago in their spirit’ of 
adventure. They are a brave, active, baughty, 
fierce, and vigorous race. They love justice, 
are faithful to their bonds, but seldom f re 
injuries. Under the name of Macasears, they form 
the flower of the colonial troops in the Dutch ncr- 
viec. Macassar was the most notorioua place in 
the Eastern Archipelago for the Bugis people torun 
amok. On the average, one or two occurred 
in the month. It was in fact the national mode 
of committing suicide amongst the natives of 
Oelebes, and was therefore tle fashionable mode 
of eeeaping difficulties. Ten or twenty persons 
were sometimes killed and wounded at one of the 
amok. Stabbing and killing ot all he mecta, the 
amok runner is at last overpowered, and dies in 
all the excitement of battle. It is a delirious in- 
toxication, a temporary made, abworbing ov 
thought and action (Wallace, i. p. 174). ‘Alttion 
they bear some personal resemblance to tl 
Malays, arising probably from s common origin, 
in every quality but courage they are casentially 
different. Exposed to the same temptations, and 
most ekilful and adventurous navigators, they 
have never adopted the occupation of piracy, but 
abbor and resist it, and defend themsclyes against 
the Malay prubus with the most heroic and 
desperate valour whenever they are attacked, 
proceeding, if overpowered, to blow up their 
vessels rather than submit. ‘Tho poorest of these 
hardy islanders is as impatient of a blow as a 
European gentleman; and it is  peraltted to any 
one to avenge an affront by the desth of the 
person who offers it, A more than Spartan 
ining ia bestowed on children. The males at 
the age of five or six are removed from their 
parents, lest thoy should be made effeminate by 
indulgence, and they are not restored to their 
family until they are of an age to mary They 
are the Phoenicians of the Indisn Archipelago; 
and there is not a coast, from the northern shorca 
of the Australian continent to the Malay Peninaula, 
where their ships are not habitually seen. They 
leave their country in the beginning of the eastern 















monsoon on a trading voyage, and proceed west- 
ward until they reach Singapore. With vemels of 
build, of from forty to Afty tons burden, 


‘conduct almost the whole carrying trade of the 


BUGLAR 


Archipelago. They own at least 1000 sbipe, the 
outward cargoes consisting of cotton cloths, gold 
dust, edible birds’ nesta, tortoiseshell, trepang or 
sea-aluga for Chinese epicures, scented woods, 
coffee, and vice; and in spite of the jealous and 
restrictive policy of the Dutch, they have greatl 
Contributed to” diffuse ‘British ” manuactures 
throughout the islands of the eastern seas. 

Ta the beginning of the western monsoon, th 

in great numbers to the Aru ialands, which is 
the principal rendezvous for the people of Ceram, 
Goram, the Ki islands, Tonimber, Babe, and the 
adjacent coast of New Guinea, a distance from 
Macamar of upwards of 1000 miles. They carry 
English caticoes, cotton goods of their own 
manufacture, Chinese gongs, and arrack ; and the 
retura, cargoes, are ‘tortoineshell, mother-of-pearl 
shell, pearls, bi ise, and trepang, the 
Malay'vorm for all the kinds of holothurie of sea 
cucumbers. Of trepang alone about 14,000 pikuls 
are gearly shipped from Macessar, of value of 
600,000 | jollars, or £160,000. It is estimated 
that the annual value of goods earriod by the 
Bugis to the Aru islands from Macassar alone is 
80,000 dollars, or 200,000 guilders; and of those 
taken to the Aru group from other places, 20,000 
dollars, or 60,000 guilders. Bugis are subdivided 
into many nations,—united, however, by the 
common ties of similar Ianguage and similar in- 
stitutions, There is but one of their tribes 
distinguished for maritime enterprise and com- 
mereial spirit, the Wajo or Tu-wajo people. 
Their original site is in the interior of Colebons 








on 
the northern bavks of an extensive fresh-water 
Inke, 24 miles in breadth, from which » river 
ina, tofalinto the Gulf of Boni, Their 
extend from Siam to N. Guinea, and from Manilla 
to Acheen. hoy are the great carrier of the 
Archipelago, In the year 1825 they had 786 
Heading praius, Amongst the Bugis traders to 
the east, Kilwara ia their metropolis. Tt ia a more 
saudbank, lying between Ceram Lant and Kissa, 
and offers good anchorage in both monsoons. 
Hortes are ought at Gorontoto in Celebes.— 
Quarterly Review, No. 222, p. 502; Bikmore, 101 ; 
Oriental Ierald, vii. p. 140. 

'BUGLAR, » tree of Chutia Nagpur; ite bark, 
powdered, is used as a substitute for gluo, 

BUGLL. Tip. Spires Lindleyana, 

BUGO. of the Pity ine, Chavis eoriboo, 27g 

B . Hanp. Gynandropsis pentapbylla. 

BUGHL Hine, Clone rua 

BUGTI, a wild Baluch tribe on the westera 
bank of the Indus, near Shikarpur, in the hills cast 
of Lehrat. They are one of the great Rhind tribes. 
Some of them are serving in the Panjab cavalry, 
and many were in the Sind service. They are 
subjects of the khan of Kalat. The Bogti and 
Murree occupy the mountain district which ex- 
tends eastward to the south of Sind and Katehi. 

BUG-TRORA. Mane, Tecoma undulate. 

BUHIRA. Buxo, Terminalia rubrica. 

BUHOOARI Beno. Cordia myxa, C. lati- 
folia, Terminalia bellerica, T. Moluccana. 

BUHOY, a tribe lying south of Kashmir, little 
reclaimed from barbarism. 

‘BUI, Hinp., seemingly from Bhoom, land, un- 
cultivated land, The name of several planta,— 
the Crotalaria burhia; Agathotes, sp.; Francesuria 
crispa; Bailota limbata; Plectranthus ragosus; 
Zirus bovii; Panderia pilosa. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Bui Champa, Kampferia rotunds. 

Bui-Choti, Anabasia multiflora. 

Bui Madatan, Achillea millifolium, Artemisia 
Indica, Artem. vestita, Wall. 

Bui-Mang, and Bui-Singh, Arachis bypogea, 

Bain Aonlah, Phyllanthus niruri. 

Buin Kaviti, Feronia elephantam. 

BUILDING MATERIALS, In the Peninsula 
of India, all the most ancient buildings are of 
stone, while the edifices of the past five hundred 
years, comprising some of the most stupendous 


Teligioua institutions 





Bijanagar, Bijapur, Gogi, and Kulburga, the 
at Leepaht in the Bellary, and that at 
i in the Cuddapsh district, monuments of 
ancient Hindu and Mabomedan art, are of stone. 
‘Those connected with architecture, sculpture, sud 
painting, called into being by the exigencies of 
Teligion, always the best stimulus to works of 
Gesign, have suffered more from sectarian zeal 
than the ravages of time, and they are widel 
scattered over the length and breadth of the lan 
Scalptured stones, fortifications, temples, and. 
works of it jon are foand in every Sirecun, 
and not only impart a knowledge of the state of 
science and civilisation at various periods, butthrow 
a valuable light on other subjects of inquiry. 
The recent advent of the British nation int 
India, the efforts needed to obtain a standing 
place, and the duty devolving on them of intro- 
ducing useful public works, have all hitherto 
prevented them from engaging in ornamental 
The cupola of the Presbyterian 
fadras, built by Colonel de Havi- 
land, is good, and there are a few ornamental 
buildings in Calcutta and Bombay. But works 
wach as the Ganges Canal, the Southern Const 
Canals, already extending almost from the Brah- 
maputra and the Ganges to the western const, 
the great dams across the Godavery and the 
Kistna, the tunnelling of the Ganges and Indus, 
the roads everywhere, from Cape Comorin to 
‘Tibet, the railroads with their stupendous bridges, 
and the irrigation canale, already in vastoess 
and in pablic usefulness, surpass all that Aryan, 
Ilindu, idhist, Pathan, Moghul, or Arab rulers 
had done daring their previous 3000 years of ogou- 
pation. The Moghul dynasties of India, besides 
and tombe, porticos and mosques, left a 
few uscful sarai and bridges, but many of these 
were erected by private 
In the northern part of the Peniusala, from the 
Central Provinces to the Godavery, is 8 great 
area, the trap flowing over and cover- 
ing sedimentary rocks; and in the east, in the 
vince of Hyderabad, is a vast: Plutonic out- 
rst of granite. On the south of this granitio 
and i there bad been an estuary, 
extending from north of Madras to the Kistna, 
nd from the Bay of Bengal up the Kistna and 
Penuar to the sources of the Gutpurba and Mal- 
parba, and it is now filled with distorted, broken, 
‘upraised limestone, blue slate, and, sandsiones, 
from near Curcumbarry, ‘Tarpatri, 
Cuddapab, Kurnool, to Kaladgi and Belgaum To 
the south of that narrow gulf is the great jitio 
tract of Bellary and Mysore, suooceded further 
south, about Trichinopoly and Madura, with other 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


imestone beds, both foasiliferous and non-fosail 
ferous; and from these volcanio, metamorphic, and. 
aqneous-formed rocks, building stones are drawn. 

‘Laterite rock is 8 clay iron ore peculiar to India; 
it ia widely diffused, and bas been largely weed in 
India. The Arcade Inquisition at Gos is built of 
it; also St. Mary's Charch, Madras, and the old 
fortress at Malacca. 

Trap- Tuff, sometimes white, sometimes 
greenish or purple, resembles laterite in the 
quality of being easily cut when raised, after- 
Yards hardening oa exposure to the air. It is 
used as a building stone, and suits well for 
basins, troighs, and aqueducts; it is not very 
extensively employed. 

‘Tittoral Conerele is invariably found close by 
the nea-shore, and is so named from ita resemblance 
‘to the artificial stone formed by the cementation 
of sand, gravel, or other coarse material, by lime 
or mortar, It is composed of the material prev. 
ing on the shores,—of shells, sand, gravel, a 
pebbles,—and varies in its character with the rocks 
ia the ‘neighbourhood, being micaceous towards 
Oochin and Tellicherry, from the quantity of sand 
and other nodules from the granite and gneiss ; 
Gravelly to the north of Bombay; and around it, 
composed almost entirely of fragments of shells, 

the shorea of Sind, Arabia, and the Red 






Bea, thongb the material composing it is abundant 
in w position similar to that in which it exista on 
the Malabar coast, but it is nowhere comented 


iato stone. Even in Hombay the cementation is 
far from invariable, The principal quarries are 
at Versova, about twenty miles to the north of 
Bombe ‘whore the shore is sheltered by a vast 
dyke of basalt, formerly submerged. 

‘The sand is firet removed, and the rock is 
smoothed on the surface, A space sbout twelve 
feet each way is next divided into slabs one foot 
square, the grooves between them being ent with 
a light, flat-pointed, single-bladed pick. ‘These 
are raised succomively by a tool something 
‘between an adze and a mattock, a single stroke of 
which is in general sufficient for the detachment 
of each from ita bed. The blocks thua cut out 
and raised being laid aside, the bed is once 
more smoothed, and the operation resumed, till 
the pit reaches the depth of six or eight feet. 
This variety of building material is brought in 
‘vast quantities to Bombay, where a large portion 
of the native houses are built of it. It is not ve 
strong, but, with the admirable cement employ. 
it makes a good and economical wall. 

Trap.—Iin the Dekban, the most massive struc- 
tures are raised and carved on trap with delicacy 
and correctness. The favourite material for the 
over-ground Mahomedan tombstone is basalt, 
and, many hundred years, the Arabic letters, 
carved in relief, are as sharp as on the day they 
wore first cut. The vaults and domes of tombs 
and temples are commonly bolted with iron from 
top to bottom; and in many cases, instead of 
scaffolding, the structure is surrounded with a 
rough wall, ton or twenty feet off, the interval 
between being filled up with earth ; a long inclined 
plane serves for raising the stones. ' A magnificent 
structure ‘of this sort, the tomb of one of the 
Gwalior pri hhas stood half-finished near 
Poona since the early part of the 19th century, 
and here native architecture may be seen in per- 
fection in ali stages of advancament. 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


‘The only other building material at the Bombay 

i consists of a fine-grained variety of 

‘nummulite, like Bath colite, called, from the name 
of the place whence it comes, Porebunder stone. 

All over India, bricks, laterite, and clay are 
largely used; in the Mauritius, stone and slabs 
of coral rock. In many parts of Bengal, wattle- 
work is in use for houses, 

Since Indian raiiroada were commenced, with 
their great spanning bridges, the rocks of all their 
neighbourhoods have been largely utilized; and 
buildings formed of the greenstones, granites, lime- 
atonea, clayslate, aud sandstones are everywhere 
to be seeu. Throughout the great volcanic district 
of the Dekhan, the various kinds of greenstone 
are largely used, On the blue alate formation, 
along the valleys of the Kistna and Tumbudra, 
and on the compact limestone formation on each 
side of these rivers, houses have ever becn formed 
from these materials; hut the favourite rock for 
ornamental purposes in the Buddhist and Hindu 
temples of peninsular India, is the dark basaltic 
greenstone, often, from ita high polish, called 
Diack marble. In an ancient underground temple 
at Bijapur this basalt ia alone employed. The 
Brahmanical and Buddbist caves of Ellora and 
Ajanta, and the smaller caves at Mominubad, are 
excavated out of the greenstone and greenstone 
amygdaloid ‘At Ellora they are about twenty in 
number, in the face of the mountain, almost 
scarped as it falle into tho valley of the Godavery ; 
asimilar number are at Ajunta, in a ravine near 
the scarped ghata overlooking Kandeah. Those 
on the right bank of the Irawadi, near Prome, 
look on the river. In Madras and’ alcutta, and 
in Indian towns generally, brick is the ordinar 
building materia). In the whole of Burma and 
the Tenasserim Provinces, the houses are on posta, 
‘and built of wooden j lanks with ehingled roofs. 

‘Of the rocks of aqueous origin, the sandstone! 
lates, and limestones, the whole of the valle 
the Kista, and great parts of the valleys ol 
aflluents, the Guipurba, Malpurba, Bhima, Tanga, 
Bhudra, and Tumbudra, and much of the valley of 
the Godavery and of the valleys of ite northern 
affluents, have limestone, clayslate, and sand- 
stone rocks, and the houses and more extensive 
buildings are all built of these, The compact 
limestone of Kurnool, westward to the Bhima, is 
an excellent building material. 

The whole of the Kymore range in Shahabad ig 
described as of mountain limestonc, which also 
shows itself in the valicy of the river Sone as far 





ita 





at least as Mongeyaur peak in Mirzapur; and it 
‘crops up at Rhotas, forming a sloping base to the 
e mountain 


srecipitous sandstone rock. Below 
Fimestone isons of a plush grey colour, mixed with 
occasional crystals’ of calc spar; this, like the 
Kurnool stone, is admirably suited for lithography. 
Below the latter, in Kymore, is a limestone of a 
bard, tenacious, almost indestructible composition, 
admirably suited for building. 

‘The sandstones of the Kymore range have a 
high commercial value at Chunar and Mirpur, 
‘being used a8 flagstones and for ornamental pur- 
poses, the proximity of the Ganges affording an 
easy river carriage; otherwise they are the worst 
and most destructible description of stono in the 
range. The millatones of Chynepore, Sasseram, 
and Tilowthoo (perhaps also Akbarpur), ara 
famous, but must always be dear ina distant 
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market, for want of river carriage. The Sone 
causeway and the Koylwan railway bridge are 
‘built of the dense sandstones of Sasseram ; little 
quantities are found in the higher portions of the 
range towards Rhotas. The best atone, while 
easily workable, is almost as bard as granite, and 
may be had of any colour, white, crystalline, blue, 
and all shades to a dark red. 

ible sandstone is found at Ulwar, Jhend, 
end Jubbulpur. 

At the Panjab Exhibition held at Lahore, there 
was » good collection of building materials from 
Bahi bgarh in the Dehli district, including 
the red, the spotted, and the light-coloured sand- 
atone ao much used in the large buildings of 
Upper Hindustan ; and from the same place were 
yo ished blocks of white marble, and a pretty 

jappled grey marble, called Narnaul marble, from 
the Hissar district. From the Kangra district 
there was sent grey limostone, sandstoue of two 
torts, both good fur building, and granite, Some 
nice workable sandstone sent from Mad! 
must come from the hills above that place. From 
Kashmir there was some black marble, and some 

lished slabs of serpentine, which is found at 
Bashgaoe in ‘ttle Tibet. The Salt Range, Jhelum, 
and Shahpur districts possess good building stones, 
sanetone, and caleareous sandstone; from Jhelum 
were specimens of inarble which might become 
usefal for building, with gypsuin or alabaster of 
the aame hills. See Architecture. 

BUIST, Dr. GEORGE, L1..D., a voluminous 
writer on general and scientific subjects relating 
to India, viz: Manan of Physical Rescarch, 
Report of Meteorological Observations at Bombay 
in 18¢2 and 1844; Ou the Saltoem of the Ked 
Sca, Bom. Geo. Trans, ix. p. 39: Catalogue 
of Remarkable Hailetorms in fraia, ibid. p. 184, 
Rep. Brit. As#., 1850; Notice of Remarkabie 
Metcors in India, Bom. Geo. Trane, ix. 
p. 197, Rep, Brit. Aes., 1849 and 1852; Outline 
‘of tho Operations of British Troops in Sind 
and Afghanistan, Bombay 1843; Annals of India 
for 1848-49; On Woods in India in 1849, Edin. 
Phil, Ji, (Jameson's), 1851, ii. p. 52; On the 
Evidence of the General Upheaval and ay eared 
around the Sea-shoret India snd Northern 
EB ye, ibid. 1451, Edin. Ph. Jl. 1851, Bom, 
Geo. Tans. Reports, 1850-51, Rep. Brit. Ass., 
1851; Ou the Visible Appearance of the Seasons 
in Western India, without reference to Insti 
mental Olservation, Rep, Brit. Ass, 
Desultory Remarks on the Oriental Sculptures 
or the Runi¢ Stones of Scotland, Bom, Ass. 
Trons, ii p. 48, Bl. Ass. Trang, 1861; On a 
Cheap Form of a Thrashing Mill employed in 
England, and well suited for India, Bom. Agri 
‘Trang, 1842; On the Various Forms of Wit 
in use in Europe and Egypt, with Water-raising 
Machines made use of inthe East, with numerous 
illustrations, Bombay 1848, folio; On the Con- 
nection betwixt Oriental and Scandinavian Anti- 
quities, B). Ass. Trans, 1852; On the ‘Volcanoes, 
Volcanic Phenomena, Hot Springs, etc. betwixt 
the line and 82° N., Bom. Geo. Trana, 1852, 
x; On the Geology of Bombay and the Adjoining 
Islands, ibid. 

‘He accepted employ under the Government of 
India at ‘Riahabad, but became ill, and returned 
to Calcutta, where he died. He waa one of the 
most distinguished studenta of physical acience in 
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BUKHARIA. 


India, and one of the veterans of the Indian 
'—Dr. Buist's Catalogue. 

BUJI BABBAR. Hixp. Eriophorum comosum. 

BUJLO. Hip. Oreoseris Inzaginoss. 

BUJOOR. Bexc. Corypbe elata. 

BUJRA. Hixp. | Cleome ruta. 

BUJRA, a large, commodious, bat generally 
cumbrous and sluggish boat, having more proten- 
sions to comfort than speed, used. for journeys up 

Ganges, 5ca Bos 

BUK or Buka, Banc. Agati grandiflors. 

BUK. Hino. Land recovered by the recession 
of a rivor. Bukara, land left by a river, but 
rendered useless by a covering of sand, 

BU’KALAMUN, Aras. Chameleon. 

BUKAN. Hixp. Eclipta erecta, Lippia nodi- 





flora, 
BUKAYUN. Pres. Melia sempervirens. 
BUKBUR. Anan, Fruit of Caauia fistula, 
RUKCHI. Hino. Conyca anthelmintics, 
BUKEPHALA, 4 city built on the scene of 
Alexander's battle with Porus. Strabo saya it 
was on the left bank, where Alexander had 
crowed; Plutarch says it was near the Hydaapes, 
where Bucephalus, Alexander's horse, which was 
killed here, was buried ; Arrian, Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Justin say it was opposite to Nikeon. ' Accord- 
ing as we follow Strabo or Arrian, it was at 
Dilawar or at Jalalpur, each of them 6 miles from 
Mong, the battlefield of Nika —Cunningham, 


p- 177. 
BUKHARA, the capital of a khanato in Central 
Asia, the cbicf point of Central Asiatic trade, Ita 
pame has been supposed to be derived from 
‘Vihara, a Buddhist monastery, but Mahomedan 
authors say that Bukhar meant Majma-i-ilm, fe, 
& place for the collection of knowladg, that i 
lege or school. Turks pronounce the word 
Bakhara, while tho Persians say Bokhara. 


Vambery, Bokhara, p. 14. 
BUKHARIA, also called Little Bukharia, also 
Esatarn Turkestan, bounded on the north by 
Mongolis, on the ‘east by the Shami or Kobi 
desert, on the weat by Kokhnnd and Badakhshan, 
and on the south by the Tenng Lung or Kora: 
koram range of hills, which separates Little 
Bukharia from Little Tibet. The inhabitants of 
Little Bukharia speak Torkl, and profess the 
Mahomedan religion. The Uigour Hoei-bon, called 
simply Hoei-hoei, under the Mongol dynasty of 
Yan, were Mahomedans, and this name is 
applied by the Chinese to all those of the same 
religion, ‘The inhabitants of the towns of Little 
Bukharia are io part descendants of the ancient 
Uigour or Hoei-hon, and consequently Turk ; in 
part Sarti or Bakharians, who are scattered as 
over Central Asia, and who are 

ere are many of them at Peki 
Hang-clu-fa, Canton, and other commercial 
cities of China. Their mother tongue is Persian: 
but they also speak the oriental Turki, which is 
the general langange of Turkestan, and the most 

diffused in Little Bukharia, The Vigour writin, 
character was the original eotroe of those still 
used by the Mongol and Manchu, and was iteclf 
almost certainly derived from the old Syriac cha- 
racter throngh the Nestorians. The modern Tartar 
characters are written (nad, it is presumed, read) 
in vertical lines from top to bottom of the page, 
the lines ing each other from left to right. 
What Uigour meant with Mongol authors is douté- 
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BUKHO, 


ful, but the people and language so called by the 
‘western Asiatics were Turk. Captain Valikhanoff 
epeske of the language now in use at Kashgar as 
being Uigour, but it is not clear whetber be 
meats that this term is known to the natives— 
Russians in Central Asia, p. 67; Yule, Cathay, 
i, p. 208; Timkowski's Journey to Pekin, i. pp. 
6,378-79. 

'BUKHO, the Karen priest and physician. 

BUKHUR. Anan. Incense or fumigation. 

BUKI, Hixp. Equisetam debile. 

BUKIT. Matay. A hill, Bukit gadong, a 
locality in the Malacoa district oceupied by the 
Jakun race. 

BUKIYANE, an industcious cultivatiog tribe 
of Mahomedans in the Multan division of the 
Panjab. They were Chauban Rajputs, and about 
the 16th contary became converts to Islam, 

BUKKAPU. Trt. Cmesalpinia sappan, 

BURKAR-ul-WASH. Anas, The wild 

BUKKUR, a fortified island in the Indus river. 
It is in the centre of the stream, nearly opposite 
the town of Rori; and on the western bank is 
Sikkur, now called Vietoria.on the Indus, Bukkur 
ia in lat, 27° 42' 45” N., and long. 68° 66' 30” E. 
It is a limestoue rock 2400 feet long, 900 broad. 
‘and 25 in height. Ou its north is the holy islet of 
Khaja Khisr or Jind Pir, and on ite south is that 
of Sadh Bela, It has beon held successively aince 
the 14th century by the Summa Rajputs, the Debli, 
Kalbora, Afghan, and Talpur rulers, and was 
ceded to the British in 1889.—Burton': Postans; 
np, Gas. | Seo Dakar. 

UL. SANsK. 


Bal, also Bil.—EU, 








Force, atrength ; pronouveed 


Bul-Arati, @ name of Indra as the destroyer of his 


the gente H Taking forcible sic 

fI-Bhog. Hiv. ‘Taking foreible ponweasion 

i property | from Bul, forors and Bhog. wealeh, 
Baten, rent taken in advance.—-Lilict, Glos 


sary. See 
SULA. Benc. Paritium tortuowam. 

BULAHUR, Hino., also Buladhur, from bul- 
Jana, to call; a village servant in Allahabad dis- 

lide or messenger. —FUl 

BULAK, said by Niebuhr (i. p. 63) to be the 
Latopolis of the ancient Greeks, Bulak has been 
for centaries the river port of Cairo, although 
originally a mile distant from it, and it has now 
become incorporated with that city. ‘Tho Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquitis, « magnificent collection, 
entirely unrivalled of its kind, was established 
at Boulac by Ismail, Khedive of Ezypt. 

BULANDSHAHR, a town often called Baran, in 
the N.W. Provinces, on the west side of the Kali 
Nadi. it gives its name to a district in the 
Dosb betweon the Ganges and the Jumna, between 
Int, 28° 9° 30" and 28° 42 45” N., and long. 77° 20° 
and 78° 81' 45" E.; arca, 1910 square miles, and 
population, 986,667. It is said to have formed 
part of the great Pandava kingdom raled over 
from Hastinapur, a city which was cut awa 
by the Ganges. " Bulandshahr was 

Mabmud 4.D. 1018, and its people embraced 

credaniam AD. 1185, Kate ud Din ¢ 
tared it from the Dor raja by the trescl 
cousin, Sjaypal, who ‘ekted, Mahometaisen, 
leg Neg npg lg Boole 
since, for « cen, 
Heling the’ Men. “it had boon" wader tee Debit 
rale, end in 1808 became British 












BULBUL. 


During the mutiny the Gujar and 
Guhers Bold the detriee from iia get Mae fo the 
4th October. The people are Hindus, Rajputs, 
Mabomodans, with Chsuur, 146,149; Jat, 56-458; 
Lodha, 51,513; Gujsr, 48,786; Khakrob, 29,501. 
Coins of Alexander the Great and of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings are being found at Baran to the 


"BU AG, Hip, A jewel septum 
| Ho, A jewel worn in the 
cartilage of the mca, 
BULAT. Beno. Phaseolas mango, Linn, 
BULAT-W.ELA. Smart. Chavica seriboo. 
BULBASSI, a Kurd race, composed of. 
Kabsiz, the reigning family; 2 Mansoor; 8, 
Mamash; 4. Piran; 5. Rumeook; 6. Sinn and 
‘Tanfah, who 
all predatory. 





together make one tribe. They are 
. The chiefs of tribes are called 
Muzzin. The price of blood among the Bulbassi 
in 22 oxen; but it may be made ap in other effets, 
to which often a nominal value is attached, more 
than twice the real amount, when the affair is to 
be compounded amicably. "The crimes punished 
with death are adultery, seduction, and such like. 
The Bulbassi aro endogamic. They hi 
ship among them, and carrying of a girl by 
lover is common.” When a chiet dies, if his eldest 
ton is incapable, the best of the brothers suceeds. 
In their own country the Bulbsssi do not willingly 
acknowledge any superior, either Turkish or Per- 
sian, but when they descend into the regions of 
Karatchook they pay a tribute of sheep to the 
Bey. Most of the principal people among them 
poses a completo suit of mail. For eurin 
‘wounds they sew the wounded wan in the skin 
a bullock 
is head 








fresh stripped off the animal, leaving only 
out.—Rich, Kurdistan, i, p, V8. 

BULBUL. Puns. A term employed among 
the various Mahomedan nationa of Southern Asia, 
to desiynate hinds belonging to goveral generi¢ 
ions of a naturel family. The Persian bulbal 
is a species of true nightingale : it is the Luscinia 
major (or Sylvia philomola of Temminck), and is 
Known as the Bulbul-i-bostan in India, where it 
in frequently imported as a cage-bitd. In Persia 
it is often called the Bulbul-i-hazar dasian, the 
bulbul of a thousand notes; and its genus, 
Luscinia, is very closely allied to the mall 
thrushes of America, ‘The Persians al ht to 
speak of this favourite song-bird, which Moore 
has made widely known : 
‘There's » bower of rosea by Bendemeer'a stream, 

‘And the igh le wings round it all the day long: 
In th ‘amy childhood ‘twas like a sweot dreain 

‘To sit in the roses and hear the birds’ song. 
‘That bower and ite music I never forget; 
Pet. ine in fe bloom of the year, 

think, Is tho ni le z 
‘hee the noes at bogie iy the calm endemeer?? 

Te ia mi there, making its appearance 
with the roses i Apri, tod disappearing with the 
roee at the end of summer. According to Zakary 
bin Mabomed-al-Kaswini, the Persians say tha 
balbul bas » passion for the rose, and laments and 
criea when he sees it pulled. The English night- 
eeSatory through Europe: N. Africa and Ae 
is mig rope, N. and Asia 
Ving, bat is not known in India or Persia. 
It there is no true nightingale, wild, in 
British India; but the shams, Cercotrichas mac- 
Tourms, undoubtedly tho finest song-bird of 
British India, is not unfrequently designated the 
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BULBUL CHASM. 


Indian nightingale. Tt is common to India and 
tthe Malay goumtriags and there is second | 
spesies (C, Iusoniensls) in. the Phil 

¢ (C. exythropterus) in road The 
Sieeea Indian songster is le merle tricolor 
do longue queue of Levaillant (Oiseaux d'Afrique, 
ph 114). We may remark that the Orocetes 
cinclorhyncha is algo termed shama in the Madras 
Presidency. The buibul of Southern India is not 
even a song-bird, the term being applied to the 
Bulbul-i-gul-dam, Heomatornis cafer, which ia a 

ind, and, like quails and cocks, 

‘and when pitted against an 
antagonist, it will sink from exhaustion rather than 
roleoe its hold. The Husaini bulbul, also called 
the Shah balbul, in of another gub-family, the 
‘Myagrinse, and is known also as the Paradise fly- 
catcher. ‘It is of a chestnut colour for many 
months, but becomes white in the breeding season. 
It is a very graceful bird, with very long tail 
feathers, and it ia a pretty sight to sea it fitting 
feom tree to tree. How the birds prevent the long 
tail feathers from becoming: entangled in the thorny 
trees, in very carious. In Ceylon, the chestaut 
bird is called the fire thief, and the white bird the 
cotton thief, Tie colonring is chaste, and its 
movements in flight graceful. Mr. Layard has 
often watched them, when secking their inscet 
prey: fara aucddenly on their pereh end whisk their 
long’ tails with » jerk over the bough, aa if to 
protect the feather from injury. 

In the Madros Presidency, the three-coloaret 
thrush, Geocichla eyanotus, is sometimes called a 
bulbut'; and the bill bulbut of Matheran is the 
Otocompsa jocosa. It has crimson ear-tafts, 

Dr. derdon arranges the Brachypodids into 
four’ sab-famille, —“the Pyenonotine oF true 
‘ulbuls, the Phyllornithine ‘or ls, the 
Irenine or blae-birds, and the Orioline or orioles. 
He names— 

Punks jes pearolden, Vip. Himalnyan back bulbul. 

Jordon, | Nei every bed blbal 









‘Brown-eared bulbul 

atu, Blyth, Striated green balbul- 

is, Strickland. Ycllow-browed bulbul. 

Grdiveotua, Couka Wwhite-tnronted bulbol 

Txoe Inteolua, Les. White-browed bush bulbul, 
xantholerous, Jerdm. Yellow-throated bush do, 

Kelaartia penicillata, Blyth, Yellow-eared bulbul. 

Bubigula gularia, (oud. | Ruby-throated bulbul. 

B. Saviventeta, Hickal. Dlick-crevted yellow balbel, 870 

‘Brachypodius poivcephulux, Jorwon, Grey-headed do. 

Otooompss lencogenye, Gray, White-chceked crested, 


bul. 

Q. Iencotis, Gould, White checked eared bulbal, 

O. joooea, Linn. Rea. whiakered b a 
mote PrBwun Hodyron.  Gousteon Benga) 

Ppppous hetoracia, Guia. Common Mas do. 


favala, Hodgoon. 











Fiblifents Verdont, Biyth- Common green b 
P. Malaboricus, ihm, Malabar bafbul. 

PB , Teme. Gold-fronted bulbul. 

‘P. Hardwiekii, Jard. and Selb. Blue-winged bulbul. 
Yor i in. Black-headed 

1, typlia, Lina. White-winged green bulbul, 


I. scapularis of the Archiy 
I Sepa ote Arttelaen 


Tet Birds of India; Layard’s Nat. Hist. of 
See Birds. 


Ceylon: Cal. Rer 
stipe, CHASM. Pens. Literally, balbal 
A. pattern produced in wesving. 
“Sui [A, & ptas in Kameon, in let. 80° 28' N. 
and long. 68 14’ E, over a high ridge, extending 


BULDANA. 
BULD. Hixp. Horned cattle. 
cowherd.— Ei, 


BUL-DAN. Amongst the ancient Hindus, the 
sacrifice of a bull to Baloath, the lord Bal, the 
sun, Balnath was the deity worshi hipped by the 
Saura races in Gujerat, and was identical with 
the Syrian Bal. ‘That ancient sacrifice has long 

Four altars were ereoted for offering the 
flesh to the four gods, Lakshmi-Narayana, Umia- 
Maheswar, Brimhs, and Ananta. The nine 
planets, and Prithu, or the earth, with her tan 

mardian deities, were worshipped. Five Vilwa, 
Ere Khudiru, five Pulashu, and five Udurabure 
posta had to be erected, and « ball was tied to each 
post, Clasified butter was burnt on the altar, and 
pieces of the flesh of the slaughtered animals placed 
thereon. Another description eaye that 2 covered, 
altar bad to be prepared. Sixteen poste had then 
to be erected of varions woods; a golden image 
of a man, and an iron one of a goat, with golden 
images of Vishnu and Lakshmi, a silver one of 
Siva, with a golden bull, and'a silver one of 
Garuda, the eagle, wore placed upon the altar, 
Animals, sa goats, eheep, etc., were tied to the 
posts; and to one post, mado of the wood of 
the mimosa, was to be tied the human victim, 
Fire was to be kindled by means of a burniny 
glass, The sorificing priest, hota, strewed 
= called d'hub, or immortal, round the sscred 
Then followed the burnt merifice to the 


Buldes, « 





ten guardian deities of the earth,—to the nine 
plunge and the flindu triad, to each of whom 
clarified butter was poured on the fire one 





thousand times, Another burnt-sacrifice, to the 
64 inferior gods, followed, which wan succeeded 
by the sacrifice and offering of all the other 
animale tied to the posts. The haman sacrifice 

concluded, and the sacrificing Pret ofered pioges 
of the Beak of the victim to cach god as be cire 
‘cumambulated the altar. 

At tho present day the bull is often devoted 
by Hindus to'the gods, on the 11th day of.mourn- 
ing for a near relative. In this a marriage 
ceremony is performed, called brikhotesrg, or 
abandoning of a ball. “Brik means a bull, and 
also the zodiacal sigo Taurus. ‘The brikhotaang 

marriage ceremony is in the name of 
the ball, after which the animal is set free to 
roam ; and in some Hindw towns of India theve 
devoted cattle infest the streets and roads, and 

ae very mumerons and, very troublesome, In 
fabratta towns they were often let, loose. 
In Benares they are still in numbers; and what 
ever they may do or wherever they may lie down, 
they may be patted, spoken to, or even shouted 
at, but never etruck. They are called Bijar, 
Saur, Brabmany bull. A similar marringe cere- 
mony is performed with a well and orchard— 
Ward on the Letgion of the Hindove, ii. p. 268 ; 








Eliot, 260, See Banotsarg ; Bull ; SInlotearg. 
BULDANA, small walled town on a plateau 
in the Berar A: Territories, It is the chief 





town of a distrig of 2607 square miles, anda 
population of 404,049 souls, three-fourths Hindus, 
composed of several plateanx, with small fertile 
valleys intervening. Since 18%8 ft has boen under 
Mahomedan rulers; but prior to that a Jaina 
dynasty soem to ave bel eway, and remains of 
‘temples are to be seen at Doolzhat, on the 
Penganga, at Mehker, at Sindbked, 
andatLona. Besides he Mabowetaan 2 in ki 














put, 

BULDEO, in Vrij, is a shrine of Buldeo, who 
x supposed to be the Hercules of tho east and 
west, ‘bis clab a ploaghshare, and his covering 
a lion's ekin, ‘The complexion of Buldeo is de- 

jcted white, and thet of Krishna black or azure. 


jee Baldeva. 
‘BUL-DHOON, the valley of Sookeytmundi in 
the Kohistan of Jullundhur, but also called 
Kangra Bhawan, also Pallam Pattiar. Natives of 
the Bul-dhoon and Kulu have sallow complexions, 
and of the same raco as the natives of 
Bushair. The men are tall and strong, but few 
of them are handsome. Many of the young 
women are pretty, but st the age of 20 or 25 they 
‘become coarse and stout, It was the practice for 
the women, gaily dressed, to assemble and greet 
a stranger with gongs as be entered each village, 
for which honour he was expected to give a rupes 
to each knot. ‘The men and women dress almost 
similarly.— Masson's Journeys. 

BULESUR, a subdivision of the Gujar race. 
BULGAR. ’ Hino, Boletus igniarius, 

BULGARIAN. |The wild people who dwelt or 
wandered in the plains of Rosia, Lithuania, and 
Poland, in the age of Justinian might be reduced 
under the two great families of the 
and Sclavonian. Those of the former nation, who 
touched the Euxine Sea and the Mwotia, derived 
from the Huns their name or descent. The evi 
denoo of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarian from the original stock of the Sclavo- 
nian, or more properly Slavonian race; and the 
kindred bands of Servian, Bosnian, Rascian, 
Croatian, Wullachian, etc., followed the standard 
or example of the leading tribe. The firat king of 
Bulgaria, in its present extent, was in A.D, 640, 
and their empire continued until 1017, when they 
‘were ruled by a lieutevant of the Greek empire.—~ 
Chatfield’s Hindustan, p. 289. 

BULGHAR, a town in Russia, where Russia 
Jeather is made; also Russia leather, cosrupted 
into Bulkhal or Bhulkhal. In Persia, a kind of 
pottle, to hold nearly three quarte, ia made of 
Dalghar, to be used by horsemen travelling, It 
hase wooden stopper, and hangs from the saddle 
or girth, and swings under the horse. It is called 
matabrah or matarab.—Ouseley’e Travels, ip. 
247; Fraser's Khorasan, p. 69. 

BULL. Besa, Hino.” Btorculin wrens, Roxb. 

BULJA-WANLU, Txt. A Sudra race of 
Telin, See Balja. 

KKOKRA. Buna. Adelia castanicarpa. 
BULL. 

















AlTsur; Sanr,. ABAB. Taurus, . Lar. 
Tenreon; Bulle... Fe. Nandi; Bai isp: 

a + Gr. 10, ‘PEns. 
Shar, iHian ilar. ‘Ta 
Foro, Tr, 8. Edduj Basave, |. Txt. 


The ball has always held a prominent plsce in 
the religions systome of Asia tbe tacrad bull of 
fhe Ameyrians, the Apis of the Egyptians, and 
the bull Nandi of the Hindus, are evidently 
Hentical The golden calf of the Israelites 
‘will not be forgotten, And for the use of the figure 
of the bull aa’ eacred ornament by the Jews, the 


BULL. 





Chron, iy, 4, 53 and 
i. 20). syria, Baal, or the supreme 
was worshipped under the form of a ball 
heifer, as may be inferred from Tobit i. 5: 
‘Now all the tribes which together revolted, and 
the house of my father Nephthali, mcrificed ‘unto 
the heifer Baal,’ but the reading ia doubtful. 

Tn the English Scriptures, the word ‘ bull’ is the 
translation of several Hebrew words; shor, a 
cow, theo, » wild bull; abbire, tor. A calf was 
in Hebrew ogel, in “Arabic, ajel. Jeremiah 
xxxiv. 18 and 19 tells of a sacrificial rite of 
splitting « calf in two, and men paming between 


é 





were specially worshi 
month (see 1 Kings xii, 82); and at present, ix 
India, the sacred day of Bal-Fewar, with his 
Vahan bull Nandi, is the amavass, the moonleas 
fiiteenth day of the month. The bnll was offered 
© Mithras by the Persians; and, opposed as it 
now appears to Hindu faith, he formerly bled on 
the altars of the sun-god, on which not only the 
Buldan offering of the bull was made, but human 
sacrifices. Layard, Nineveh, ii. pp. 474-5. See 
Bul-dan. 

‘Apis, the sacred bull of Egypt, was chosen by 
the prieats of Memphis for its black and white 
spota; and Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, 
had nearly the same marks; but the Hebrews, 


in thoir water of purification, wero 
ordered (in Numbers xix. 2) tOXi s red heifer 
Without a apot, “Amongst the Egyptinny. the 
solemnities at the burial of Apia were entirely 
Bacchic, ‘The priesta did not woar the nebria or 
deer skin, but they wore the panther skin, and 
carried thyreus staves. The brazon calf ‘men- 
tioned in Scripture as an object of worship by the 
Hebrews, is atill worshipped by Hindus in Indio, 
frequently of brass, but oftener of stone. Some 
of the Hindu images of the bull are of coloas! 
size. One, supposed to be the largest in the south 
of India, is to be seen at the Charmandi hill in 
Myvore. "It is earvod out of a eolid rock at. the 
side of the hill, and is approuched by ascending 
660 stone atepe, ‘There is also » magnificent 
temple of Siva at Tanjore, with a preat bull in 
front. Siva, under the name of Mahadeva or 
Eswara, is the tatelary divinity of the Rajputa in 
‘Mewar; and, from the early annals of the dynasty, 
bo appeare to have been, with his consort, Tan 
the sole object of the Geblot Rajput’s adoration. 
Eewars is there adored under the opithet of 
Eklinga, and is either worshi in hie mono- 
Tithig gymbol, or an Eswara, Chao-makhi, tho 
quadriform divinity, represented by a bust with 
Boar faces. ‘Tho sxcred ball Nandi has his altar 
attached to all the ehrines of Eswara in India, a9 
was that of Mneves or Apis to thowo of ‘the 
Egyptian Onrin Nandi ae occasionally is 
te shrines, and there ia one in the valley of 

Ue ‘which has the reputation of being 
as regards the seasons, The bull waa the 

steed of Eawara, and carried him in battle; he is 
often represented upon it, with his consort tan, at 
fall speed. To Cepln, Yo every hend of exitie 
there is axered boll, ‘who is euppoeod te exert 
sa indtunce over the prowperty of the flock; hig 
PoeAe crammented wh sults of feathers and 
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BULLA, 


frequently with small bells, and he invariably 
leads the groat herd to pastnre. On starting in 
the early morning from the cattle kraal, the natives 
address the bull, telling him ‘to watch over the 
herd; to keep the cows from straying, and to lead 
‘thom to the eweetest pastures, 00 that they shall 
give abundance of milk,’ etc.—Dunsen, i. p. 
482; Tod's Rajasthan, i. pp. 222, 614; Tenncnt’s 
Ceyion; Vossius de Idololatria; Bryaut, Analysis; 
Hancarvelle, Recherches sur les Arts de ta Groce; 
Ouseley's Travele, i, 280; Ward's View, ii 143. 
See Bal-dan. 

BULLA. Dux. Terminslia bellerica, Sansx., 
Payonia odorata, 

BULLA, the polo game of the Dard. 

BULLAIN-LENA, Linn. A ceremony amongst 
Mahomedan and Hindu women in India, in 
which tho woman aweeps her bands down from 
the head to the fect, and then raises thom to her 
own head, eupposed to take tho other's evils on 
hemelf. 

BULLAR, Hmp., Lablabvulgare, L. cultratum, 

BULL-FROG of Malabor, Rana Malabarica, 

BULLY TREE, Achras sapota, 

BOLOOSITOON ROOMANI, Buloositoon Yu- 
nani; Punica granatam. 

BULPAM. ‘Tam. Bulpama, Tet, Soapstone. 

BULRUSHES, Typhoces. 

feee 





Jon, ss FEE: | Bien eitcra to 
joms, » . . . . Hua, | Boorce; Putera, riri, ,, 
Giunco, 5 ir. |Juneo, 2...” Be. 


Bulrashes, 0 congpicuons in the marshes of 
Burope, extend to similar situations in most parte 
of India, ‘Tho Teaves ore in somo paris of 
Eorope employed ip soaking mats and winter 

rings for plants, a well as for stalling 
putting between tho staves of barrels. 
The leaves of putora and riri CTypla el 
phantina and T. angustifolix) are employed in 
making mate in North-West Indian In Sind the 
former i ealled pun, sod its eaves employed for 
making mats and baskets. The polleo, like that 
of Lycopodium, is infammable, and ane 
wubstitute for it asin Europe. It is aleo collected 
in Sind, and there called booree. Elephanta are 
fond of T. elephantina. It is a valuable sand- 
binding plant, and it is tied into bundles as a 
swimming float.—Ioyle, Fib. Pt. p. 35. 

'BULSUN. A Native State, originally a feuda- 
tory of Sirmoor, but 9 acparate summud was 
granted to it in’ September 1815. Its tribute 
payment is Rs. 1080. Its chief is of Rajput 
origin. 

1858, for services rendered during the mutiny. 
The revenue of the atate is Rs. GOU0, and the 
popassion 4892. 





SULTI extends from the confines of Ladakh dam. 


weatward to the great bend of the Indus. It has 
Dras and Hasora on its south, and the Kooen Lun 
‘or Mustagh on the north. The bed of the Indus 
Bb Tol is, 7500 feet; at Inkardo, the capital 
7000; at Rondu, 6200; and at the great bend, 
about 5000.—H. f. et T. 224, 225. 

BUL TUL, oF Shur-ji-ln, » pass leading to 
Kashmir, in Jat, 34° 10’ N., loug. 70° 15'E. ‘The 
‘creat is 10,500 feet. 

BULUH. Matar. A bamboo. Buluh peri 
the plaintive bamboo, also called Buluh-ribat, the 
storm-bamboo. In the forests of the Penin- 
sul, Sumatra, and Java, the natives make holes 
in the forest bamboos, and plaintive sounds isstre 





‘Thakur Jograj was created a raua in Afi 


BUNDARE. 
when the wind blows. It is a sort of Molian 
i boo. 


RULUN. Stxpi. The water hog, a porpoise? 
in the rivers Indus, Ganges, Irawadi. 

BULUNG. Jay. Plocaria candida, Nees; 
Eucheama spinosa; Agar-agar; Gracillaria tenax. 

BULUT TAGH is that part of the Kouen Lan 
chain which is east of Samarcand and south of 
Khokand. Bulut Tagh means the cloud moun- 
tain; but the Kouen Lun chain is also called the 
Belur Tagh, which, according to Cunningham, is 
synonymous with the Balti mountain. Other pames 
for the chain are Mustagh, Kerakoram, Hindu 
Kush, and Tsung lung or Onion mountains, from 
the prevalence on it of a apecies of Allium, Ita 
continuation forms the Pamir range west of 
Yarkend. The Kouen Lun chain is not less ele- 
vated than the [imalaya, ani ia covered throug] 
out a great part of itslength with perpeti 
Its axis hag not been cromed by any tr 
but has been reached by Dr. Thomson, who visited 
the Karakoram pass, elevated 18,300 feet. In 
Western Tibet, the axis of the chain is in general 
distant about 150 miles from the Himalaya, and 
the country between the two consists of a com- 
plication of ranges of lofty and rugged moun- 
taing, soparated from one another by stony valleys, 
which at the higher parte of the courace of the 
rivers yt at intervals into alluvial plaioa,— 
Uf, et Th. 

UMAY-ZA, Berm, Albizzia stipulata. 
BUMBA, a race inhabiting the hills westward. 
Kashmir to the Indus. 

BUM BUKLESIR. See Hot Springs. 

BUMBUL. Hixp. Rubus biflorus. 

BUMEE. Siven. Tetranthera Roxburghii. 

BUMMALO, 2 small fish, salted and dried ; 
also called Bombay duck, but found on all the 
coasts of Southern Asia. See Borabay Duck, 

BUMTELE, name of « Rajput tribe on the 
castorn parta of the Central Doab.— El, 

BUN or Boon. Anan. Coffee, coffee berries. 

BUNA of Knghan. Albizzia odoratissima. 

BUNA, Hixp, Edwardsia mollis, Platanus 
orientalis. 


BUNAFUR, a tribe of Yadubansi Rajpute in 
Oudb, Alehabad, Benares, Gurra Mundia, and 
Bundelkhand —EW. 

BUNBHOOAY. Benw. Carcya arborea, 

BUNCHONG BULU, # red dyo-wood of the 
Celebos. 


BUNOOGA. Stren. 












Urostigma Mysoranse, 


ig. 
BUND. Hsp. Pens. (Bind.) A slip of an 
account. Band-bebri, also Band-phantah, astate- 
ment of n village scoount; an embankinent, a 


BUND, Boond, Hiwp. A dark blue silk with 
many spots, largely made at Benare Bund 
mum, a kind of atiff waxed spotted silk, 

BUNDA. Hixp. A sort of earring (pundela) ; 
a ring used by ear-borers. 

BUNDABISH, or Original Creation, = sacred 
book of the Parsees; it ia in the Pehlavi It 
gives the Parsee commogony ; and one version was 
‘ition about 4p. $80. 

BUNDALA, or Boondala, an agricultural recs 
in the Maiker district. ri 

BUNDARE, a Kandb village in the Madras 
district of Vizagapatam. Until 1849, three haan 
beings were here annually sacrificed, two to the 
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BUNDELA. 


san in the east and west of the village, and one 
in the centre. ‘The head was left attached to the 
sacrificial post till devoured by birda—Imp. Gaz, 
BUNDELA, a tribe who claim to be 
They give a name to the province of ‘pudelyband 
(corruptly Bundeleund). They are descended 
from the Garhwars of Kantit and Khairegarh, 
and firat settled in Bundelkhand in the 13th or 
14th century. There are few gentine Bundelas 
in the British portion of the province, except 
io the pargana of Panwi \¢ province of 
Bundelkhand is a mountainous billy tract of 
ountry lying between lat. 23° 52 to 26° 26° 
~~ and long. 77° 53’ to 81° 89’ E., between 
ithe rivers Jumna and the Chambal on the N. 
nd N.W., the Jubbalpur and Saugor divisions 
pn the south, and Rewa and Bagheleund and 
e Mirzapar ‘hills on the 8. aud E. Within 
jhese bounds are five Britiah districts ; it encloses 
he three Treaty States of Orcha or Tebri, 
atin, and Samthor, and the states of 26 chiefs 
sho have sunnud or Ikrarnamah from the British 
Jovernment. Iron and copper are obtained, and 
diamonds from Panna. It seems to have been 
occupied successively by Gonds and Rajputs; and 
to the Jatter are due the forts of Ajyegarh and 
Kalinjar, the temples at Khajuraka and Mahobs, 














and the Hamirpur irrigation works. A vast 
portion of Bundelkband is billy and unproducti 
rming the northern slope of the table-land 


the Vindhya. Bundelkhand has, ia the past three 
centuries, heen fifteen times desolated by famine. 
The Bone Leroy bier aes 4th cen- 
. Towards the middle of the 18th century, 
thesia of the Mahrattas was called in against the 
Debli forces. On the fall of the Peshwa in 1818, 
all his sovereign rights wero ceded to the British. 
Under the Bundelkhand Agency are Sohawal, 
Tignes, Ajresurh, Baooeo, Beronds, Bijansr. 
Obirkary, Chutterpore, Dnttia, Kotee, Myhbere, 
Nagode, Orcba, Punna, Rewa, and Sumpthur, 
OF the principal states, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, 
was, Bhopal, and Jowra are under 

n rulers, and the rest Mabratts, The 
hold under the immediate guarantee 






petty stat 
of the British Government, but have feudal rela 
tiona with one or other of the larger atates, and 
Geeanionally with more than one—Jmp. Gas. 


Treatien etc,, iv. 

BUNDER or Pers. A seaport, a 
harbour; prefixed to many seaports along the 
cousta of the Arabian Ses, Shah-Bunder is s 
barbourmaster, a governor; the British sailors’ 
market boat is the Bunder boat. 

BUNDER ABBAS, formerly called Gambroon, 
in lat. 27° 10'N., at. the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, ia 5 miles north of Kishm island. It is in 
the south of the provinee of Kirman, and is about 
sighteen days’ march from the town of Kirman— 

foraburgh. 

UNDESH, 

BONDE tsb itary Rajputana, 1; 

, & tributary atate in Raj i 
between let. 24° G8 and 35° 65' Nand long, 708 
28’ and 76°30’ E. Population in 1875 was 224,000, 
paying a tribute of one lakh of rupees, The ruling 
family belong to the Hara imbe of Rajputs. 
Omeda Raja gave most efficient assistance to 
lonel Monson’s army in its retreat before 
Holkar; be died in 1804, after a rule of upwards 
of fifty’ years, and was succeeded by his infant 
an 





religious book of the Parsee 
Bandahish. 






BUNGARUS CERULEUS. 


son, Bishen Singh. During the Mabratta supre- 
macy, this state suffered much at the hands of 
Sindia and Holkar, who virtually assumed the 
¢ of the revenues. The territory of 
Bandi was so situated ax to be of great apet- 
ance during the war in 1817 in cutting off the 
fught of the Pindari, Maha Rao Bishen Singh 
early accepted the British alliance, and a treaty 
was concluded with him on 10th February 1818, 
By this, the tribute paid to Holkar and the lands 
in Bundi held by Holkar were relinquished to the 
raja, who engaged to pay to the British Govern 
ment the share of tribute he had hitherto paid to 
Sindia. In its earlier fortunes, this state became 
40 connected with the imperial court of Dehli, that, 
like Jeypore, the princes adopted several ‘court 
customs. The Parthan, or premier, was entitled 
ran and Mooashib ; he had the entire 
ent of the territory and finances. The 
Foujdar or Killadar ig the governor of the castle, 
the Maire de Palais, who at Bandi ia never a 
Rajput, but some Dha-bhae or foster-brother 
identified with the family, who likewise heads the 
feudal quotes or the mercenaries, and has landa 
assigned for their support. The Bakhehi controle 
generally all accounts; the Raasala those of the 
honsebold expenditure. Bundi has a besutifal 
pslace, During the mutiny and rebellion of 1857, 
the raja wae lesa forward. Its military force is 
700 horse, 1675 infantry, and 88 guns.—Tod's 
Rajasthan, ii. p. 504; Treaties, Engagements, and 
Sunnuds, ik 63, 
BUNDI. Hrep. A kind of sweetmeat, in grains 
‘or drops. Bind, a drop. 
BUND-i-Kaisar, a dyke or band near the town 
of Shuster in Southera Persia, thrown acroaa the 
river Karen, Sir Henry Rawlinson says that it 
waa constructed by Ardeshir Babekan or his gon 
Shabpur; and the cans! constructed is called 
Nahr-i-Dariyan, which waters the fields to the 
south in the Miandab,—De Bode, 
BUNDU MALLI, Tet. Jasminum sambac, Ait, 
BUNER, a democratic State between Afghan~ 
istan and India, N.W. from Peshawur, beyond the 
Judoon country on the north-west. Itisa rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hinda Kush downwards to hills which command 
the Chums valley avd the central plain of Yusuf- 
tai. Onits weatern frontier, again, lies the Swat 
territory. The Buner people could muster a force 
of some thousands. They have geverally abstained 
from molesting British subjecta, Near them are 
the Swat, Ranizai, and Lower Osman Khel tribes, 
the two latter being subordinate to tho former. 
BUNGA. Poxuto. Ransom. 
BUNGA, a temple of the Akalisect of the Sikha. 
BUNGA-BUA-PALA. Matar. Also Bungs 


pala, mace. Banga Chanki, also Banialawetey 











sloves ; Caryophitlag aromaticus,  Buoga, 
Miral apa. Bunga chapps, Blumea 
ampat, 


BUNGARI. Hep. Vangueria spinosa. 

BUNGAROO. Ter. Gold. 

BUNGARUS CHRULEUS, 8. tropidanotas, B. 

lonicas, are three poisonoua serpents of Burma 
ae Ceylon, of the family Elapids. B. ceraleus 
occurs in most parta of India and in Burma; B. 
fascistas, common in Burma, is rare on’ the 
esstern coast of the Peninsula; B, semifsaciata 
‘oceurs in China. These ‘are from 4 to 6 
feet long. 


BUNGA SURSON, 


BUNGA SURSON. His. Sinapis juncea. 

BUN-GHL Hinp, Corehorus olitorius. 

BUNGKA, Binp., aleo called Kautoos, an 
aquatic beetle which cuts rice plants. It is said 
to make a leaf boat, which it paddies from plant 


to plant,—Ell. 
SUNGLA. Hinp, Bungelow, a one-atoreyed 
house. 
BUNG-MAL-ZA. Burx. Ings bijemina, Wilide, 
BUNGOBIA, ? Emyda granosa, 
BUNGRAH. Hind. Acarus calamus aromati- 


ous. 
BUNGREE. Hn. Glass bracelets. 
BUNG-TA-LAL Cutn, 





‘Dung-ta-hai, Onm. Yangkwo,, . . Camm 
‘Tr-hai-taz, Boe tam pai jam, - 
Pung-ta-rai, 

‘A tree of Siam ; ite fruit makes good jelly.— 
Smith, p. 44, 

BUNGUSH, a Pathan tribe who inhabit the en- 
closed plain of Meranzai, and algo the Kuram valley 


within the Afghan limite, In the Kohat district, the 
ineipal tribe are the Bunguab, ‘They can muster 
5,000 fighting men, and are fairly good soldiers. 
In'1851 ‘they petitioned the Britiah to inelade 
them in Kohat, ‘This request was acceded to. 
They offered to guard the Kotbul; and while 
arrangements were progressing, the Gullee Afridi 
suddenly attacked the Bungueh people on the 
Kothul, and seized that post. Several Bongual 
chiefs were killed in the encounter, and Major Coke, 
who was present, was lightly wounded. Uj 
this check, the Bungush people obtained the all 
of two small though warbke tribes, named Buzoti 








and Sipah. These were independent, and dwelt 
in the hills near tho pass. 
BON. Hinp. muslin made at Dacca. 


BUNLI, the Thug designation of a victim. 
BUNS. 3, Hyosciamus aniger. 
BUNJAR or Banjar, Hip, Waste land, land 
Jying fallow ; also indifferent soil. 

BUNJIN. Hrwp. A weed which grows in the 
Kberif cropa; much sought after by fakire who 
practiag alchemy.—Eitiat. Qu. ban jan, Wild Man. 

BUNKITA BARRING, obtained from an un- 
deseribed plant in Borneo, produces a dark purple 
or black dee. 

BUNNAS, a river which rises in « cluster of 
summite in the Aravalli range, lat, 24° 47° N., 
Jong. 78° 28' E., south-west into Rann of Cutch 
‘by eeveral small channels Length, 180 miles. 
About 17.000 square miles drained. 

BUNNI. Hip. Payment in kind; hence 
Bunnibar, a ogi id in kind. 

BUNNI, a timber of Jullundur; resembles the 
* Ban,’ except that it is smaller, and the wood ix 
‘of a white colour, but it is applied to the came 
Purpoter as the *Ban.’—Comr. Jullr. 

BUNNU, 2 district in the Derajat division of 
the Panj &.W. of the Kale or Salt 
Range, with its centre in Ist. 22°40’ N., and long. 
70° $0' E. Its population, 288,000. The Bunna 
‘valley is south of aud is accessible by the Sarduk 
and the Koonh-i-gao passes. The lands are chiefi; 
rich and fertile, intersected by the Kuram, ‘and 
irrigated by woter-cuts. The only uncultivated 

ortion is the ‘ thul,’ or pasturage at the 
of the hills. Daring the winter months the 
Waist posture their flocks and herds, and erect 
yeaa ‘uta of skins with wooden framework. 
in the summer months they retire to the cock 








», situated 





BUNUGA-GASS. 


‘pountain height, taking their cattle and dwelln 

with them. The Buonuchi are mixed races, who 
dwell in walled villages. They are undeteized 
and sallow-skinued. They are quiet, orderly, 
and regular in revenue matters, but immoral, 
capable of reckless perjury and deliberate nzass~ 
sinstion, ‘They cultivate with some industry. 
Iron is imported in quantities from the Waziti 
hills, and ia worked up at Kalabagh into agri- 
caltural implements, caldrons, cooking utensils, 
grates and fire-irons, Iadlea, ‘pegs, locks, horss~ 
shoes and chain. The Waziri bring it down on 
bullocks and mules chiefly through the Kurum 
pass to the Buonu fair, where it is bought up by 
carriers from yb. The spade in use in 
Bunnu, called in Pushtu ‘erm,’ is very peculiar. 
Tobseco is imported in large quantitics from the 
Waziri hills. Much eattie ia brought to the Bunnu 
fair from Dour and the Waziri hills; also numbers 
of goats and sheep. ‘The Doombs is mach prized, 
and is reared in the district aa well as beyond the 
Dorder.—Recorde of the Gort. of India, No. 11. 

BUNNUR, an Afghan tribe adjoining the 
Peshawur district. 

BUN-OTSURG, Huw. Also written Ban~ 
from Ban, a forest, Ootserg, abandoning, A Hin 
marriage ceremony performed in honour of a newly 
planted orchard, without which it is not proper 
to partake of ita fruit, A man holdiog a Sali- 
Gramma persountes the Lridegroom, Another, 

ding the sacred tulsi, personates the brid 
After a homa or fire sacrifice, the officiati 
Brahman pats the usual questions to the 
‘The bride then makes three circuits of 
the orchard, moving from the eouth to the west, 
followed by the bridegroom holding an end of tho 
personating bride's garment. The bridegroom 
then takes precedence, and cireumambulates simi- 
larly —Etliot. 

JUNSEN, KARL CHRISTIAN, born 1791, at 
Corbach in Waldeck, He was the son of a soldier ; 
was Jong omployed in Italy and England as 
ambassador; and was the author of Egypt's Place 
in Universal Bistory 5 Description Rome; 
Hippolytus and bis Times; Signa of the Times; 
Chureb of the Future; God in History.--Fraser's 
Magaxin, Sane 1068, 

UN'T are the chief people in Canara. —C. 184, 

BUNT. Hixp. Smut balls, or pepper brand. 
‘The fungus which occasions this disease, Uredo 
caries, Dec., U, fcerids, Bauer, has hitherto been 
met with only in the grains of wheat, when ita 

00 is readily recognised by the ‘peculiarly 
isgusting odour of the infected ‘ear. When this 
disease Prevail $t greatly deteriorates the value of 
sataple; and, from iraparting its disgusting odour 
to the Hou, maken it lobe t for bret Resell 
BUNT. Hinp. Unripe paleo of Cicer arietinum. 
BUNTA-JAMUDU. ‘Ts. The Buphorbia anti- 


quornm. 
BUNTAKI. Hp, Solanum melongena, 
_ BUNTING. Several species of these birds ocour 
in India, ‘Tho grey-capped banting is Emberi 
caniceps. The black- throated bunting in E. 
cioides. The grey-oappod bunting is E. 
BUNTURIA, & class of wood-rangera in the 
northern parts of Gorakhpur, They are now 
cultivators. —£u. 
BUNUCH. Beno. Morinda exserta, Rozd. 
BUNUGA-GASS. Sivox. Urostigma myso- 
reme, Mig. 





















BUNUN. 


BUNUN. Hop. Fragaria vesca. 
BUNYA-BUNYA, a tree, Araucaria Bidwelli, 
of Australia, with cones as large as a obild’s head. 
It grows from 100 to 150 feet high, with a remark- 
ably stout trupk, which y tapers for one: 
half of ite height from the base. The unripe seed 
is greedily caten raw by the natives at all times, 
and when Tipe, roasted and pounded into cakes. 
Each tribe of aborigines has ita own group of trees; 
and of these each family hos » certain number 
allotted, which pass from generation to generation, 
and iz the only hereditary property which any of 
the aborigices ars known to possess.—Mr, Bid- 
well; Dr. Bennett, Australasia. 

BUN-ZU. See Bom-m. 

BUPLEURUM MARGINATUM, Wall. 
Keli Zewari, . . Hixp. | Zire, Sipal, . . Hn. 

‘This and allied species are abuadant in many 
pee of the Panjab Himalaya from 2500 to 11,500 

feet. In Kanawar the root is stated to be eaten 
raw, and the seeds to be exported as Zira.—J. L. 
Stewart, ALD. See Carum. 

BUPLEURUM OCTORADIATUM. Smith. 
‘Tsz-bu, » Cary. | Tesi-hu, - . . Cam. 

This plant is said to grow in Yen-ngan-fu and 
in Shen-i, its root is employed in thoracic and 
abdominal inflammations. — Smith, p. 46. 

BUPRESTIS, a genus of beoiles with bright 
wing-covers, largely used in the arts, Seo Beetles; 
OTC. Ean A goat's horn, Bug-t-H 

J ERS. oat's horn, -i-Hamam, 
the hora summooing'to the bath 
BUQR-EED, or Bed 008 Zoha, beld on the 0b 
day of the twelfth mouth Baq-reed. On this 
occasion, Mahomedans of India proceed to the 
Fod-gah in great stato, when the Khootbeh is read 
in the name of the ruling sovereign, 

BUR, also Buri or Boratu. Six. The pollen 
pha, elephantina, /tozb., made up with 
water into cakes, and much eaten, It is feflam- 
mable like that of Lycopodium, and is used aa a 
eubetitute for it in Sind.—Royle, p. 35. 

BUR, a wandering tribe in the N.W. Provinces 

BUR: Hino, ‘Tamarix orientalis, Oreosersis 

iwarancuss, 


lapuginoss, Cymbopo 

BURA, ‘Buri, iste, Budha, Hi. Old. 
‘Many towns, rivers, etc., are so designated. 

BURA. Hinp. Choy atraw. 

BURA-AL. Hino, Morinda citrifolia. 

BURA-BUHOOARI, Beng. Cordis latifolia. 

BURABUR hills are isolated rocks of sienitic 
granite rising abruptly from the plain about 15 
miles north of the city of Gaya, by tho left bank 
of the Phi or Mabanadi. The highest is called 
Burabur, aleo Sidheswar, from a temple to 
Mahadeva that once crowned its heights, The 
next in height is the Kowa Dol, which is near a 
mile to the south-west. A third is called Nagar- 
juni, and is the easternmost of the great cluster. 
‘A fourth, and the smallest, called Durhawnt, is 
‘6 the northera extremity; othera also bave 
ames, bat the above alone contain objects of 
notice. The Kows Dol is en almost entirely bare 


having nearly « perpendicular scarp on its 
porthera fon aed ping at an angle of 45° 
more or leas on tha opposite or sou side 
east and west, it is disjointed and inaccessible; 
huge stratified manses are piled ane over the other, 
decreasing in length at each end. The whole # 
“xmounted by single blocks like pillars, the 
























BURAYA, 


cael Lh uke ee ae 
is at formerly there Was a hage 
blook balanced on the top of this cone, which, 
from its being moved by birds alighting on it, 
obtained the name of Kowa Dol, or crow-mored, 
or the crow awing ; shout the eighteenth century, 
this rocking stone fell down to where it may still 
be seen. The caves of Burabur are seven in num- 
ber,—four in one hill, three in another; but the 
name Satgarba, commonly understood ‘to mean 
seven chambers, is applied to two only. 

In the hollow or recess on the east side are the 
remains of a once splendid Buddbist temple, of 
which many pillars are i 
gigantic 6gure of Buddl 
ar throne is very handsome: there are the uenkl 
supporters, the Sinbs or lious rampant, tramplin 
on elephants cousbavt, and ridden by amazone 
armed with abields and swords, 60 or 80 figures 
are rudely cut in the huge detached masses of 
rock at the foot of the hill. There is one block 
hewn into the shape of small temple, with 
uiches and images on the four sides. First niche, 











from proper right, figure erect with a 
spear; 2d, female’ figure, Pudmavati or Maya 
devi 


Parvati, commonly called 
seated on Mabadeva’s knee, with the bull Nandi at, 
his feet, and the Sinha or lion at hers; Sth, male 
figure erect with four arms; 6th, male figure 


Lingam and Yoni; 8th, male half i 
‘Sth, Mabndeva and Parvati repented ; 10th, male 
figure erect bolding a lotus in each hand, probal 
Surya; 11th, Ganesha; 12th, female figure wit 
four arma, attended by Nandi and Sinha; 13th, 
male figure standing on a prostrate figure. After 
these, nine niches have what appears to be Durga 
slaying Mahesh-Amur with ber trident; she bas 
ane foot on the bufalo's neck, and bol 
in ubject is repeated on many 
detached rocks, “Tue Linga ts of as, frequent 
occurrence. ‘There is one very large four-faced 
Linga, called the Choumirti Mahadeva, such as 
may be seen in the eavesof Eliora;; it is of common 
‘occurrence in this di The inscriptions are 
in Pali, in the old Pali character.—Capt, Kittoe, 
Beng. As. Soc. Jo., olxxviii., 184 
BURA-CHOOLI. Hrxp. Villarsia Indica. 
BURAD. Hixp. Filings, raapings, chips 
BURAGA, The gum and wood obtained 
from Bombaz Malabaricam. 
BURA-JANWAR. Hixp, The hog; literally, 


Dad beast, 
BURAK and Sarmu rivera run in valleys of the 





3d, Buddba seated; 4th, Mahadeva and 






































Assam cbain. The Naga, Mikir, Cacbari, Garo, 
and Kaseya sre the five races in whose possession. 
chiefly are the broad highlands of that chain, ex~ 


tendiog from the N.K. near the head of’ tho 

Kynduayn end Nezrap, on one side along the 

the Brahmaputra to its southern bend 

Tous the western extremity of the chain, and on 

the otber side south-weaterly along the valley of 
the Barak and Surmu. 

BURAQ, ateed on which Mahomed rode to the 


seven heavens. The angel Gabriel sented him on it. 
BURAT. Hixp. Assignment. Anan, tho 
ight of record, a Mahomedan ritual. 


RATY or Puleti,» Mongol nomade tribe 
near the Baikal lake. 
BURAYA. Emp. Rucervos duvaneelli. 


bls 


BURBUTI. 


BURBUTI. Bexe. Dolichos Sinensis. 
BURCKHARDT, JOHAN LUDWIG, a native 

of Denmark, who travelled in Egypt and Arabia, 

author of Notes on the Bedouins, 1881, and Wa- 


habia; alsoof Travels in Arabia, 1829, and Travels Used 


in Syria, 1822. He visited Meoca a.D. 1814, under 
‘the name Shaikh {brabim. He is buried near 
in the Jarge cemetery outside the Bab-un-Nast- 
Playfair ; Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, i. p. 168. 
BURDA is one of the five northern districts of 
Kottyawar, Burda hills end in the south in the 
‘Alich range and in the Oehum. 
BURDEH. Anas. A thick striped woollen 
ntuff, in use by the Arabs as a cloak or blanket. 
-Akbda-burdeb ia a grey or brown, and Alunar- 
burdeh a redone. That of Mahomed was 7§ feet 
Jong and 4} feet broad. 
UR DEWALI, a lotty tower in Jaganath, about 
180 feet in height and about 28 feet square inside, 
in which the idol and his brother and sister Sub- 
abdra are lodged. See Jaganath. 
BURDI, a wild Baluch tribe on the weatern 
banks of the Indus, near Shikarpur. 
BURDU GUMADU. Tet. Cucurbita bisplde, 
BURDUR. —? 4 tree of Cuttack, an excellent 
wood for carriage poles, shafts, and wheels, and in 
all cosehbuilders’ work ; sp. gr. 100,—Cal. Cat, 
Ex, 1862. 
BURENDA, also written Borenda, 
Bruang, & pass in the Himalaya, io Ta or 4 
N,, long, 79° 12' E.; the length of the crest is 50 
paces, and the crest is 15,171 feet above the level 
of the sea, The most elevated part is @ narrow 

Jen, very ateep. The pass leads from Kunawar 

ough the outer Himalaya, and is the easiest and 
most frequented in the neighbourhood. It is open 
for seven or eight months; during the rainy reason 
almost ll the snow dissolves. 

BURGEE, a Hindu race in Woon. 

BURGH. Thinp. Phytolacea decandra, 

BURGHER, in Ceylon, is applicable only to 
white persona’ of pure Dutch descent, of whom 
there are now but very few in Ceylon; but the 

given 10 all thoee who 
do-Britons, Eurasians, East 

‘or more commonly ‘half 
castes,’ namely, the deacendanta of Euroy by 
Dative woinen:” Inthe Moluccas, also, the teri 
in applied to the Christian deacendanta of the 
Datch. The Amboyna burghers, who usually 
crowd the jelty spending their time in angling 
for small fish, wilt refuse to carry even a light 
burden ; but this kind of manual labour is the 
peculiar province of slaves, and the Vrij Burghers, 
poor enough as they usually are, but pridi ing 
‘themselves in professing the same religion wit 
the Europeans, will not lower themselves by por- 
forming a description of labour which even Chi 
and free Mahomedans would disdain. 

BUBGHER, a name given by Europeans to the 
Badaca or Marves race on the Neilgherry Hilis, 

BURGUNDY PITCH is a product probably of 
the Abies excelea; it is of light yellow colour, 
often adulterated with dammer or ganda bsroza. 

BURHA or Budbs. Hinp. Lit, an old man; 

















in the Kamaon Himalaya, the superintendent or been 


headman of « village, of of a act of vi The 
torn inequivalent to Kunin, Syton, ond’ Thokien 
and is obiefly used in the eastern of 


Kamaon. The tenure connected with it is called 
Barha Chari and Kamin Chari. 


BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


BURHA GANGA, an old bed of the Ganges, 
traceable below Hastinapur,snd Soron and Kampil. 
BURHAL. Hm, A light yellowish-coloured 
wood, not strong ; plentifal in the Santal jungles. 
for doors, venetians, furnitare, ete., by the 
natives —Cal. Engineer's Journal, 1860. 
BURHAKPUR, town in lat, 21° 18’ N., aod 
long. 76° 16° 26" E., is on the N. bank of the river 
‘Tapti, and distant 4i mites 8. by W. from Kbandwa, 
the hesdquarters of Nimar. | Population Sn 1877 
was 29,303, Tt was founded about a.v. 1400 by 
Nasir Khan, the first independent prince of the 
Faroki dynasty of Kandesb, and called by him 
after the famous Shaikh, Borban-ud-Din of 
Dowlatabed, It was held by eleven princes of 
this dynosty for two hundred year, tll 4.0. 1600, 
when’ the kingdom of the Faruki was annexed 
dy the emperor Akbar. In 1614, Sir Thomas Roe, 
ambassador from James, of England to the Great 
Moghul, describes his visit here to Prince Parviz, 
eon of Jabangir. Tavernier passed through Bur- 
hanpur (or, 8 he wrote it, Bramponr) in 1641, 
and again in 1658. It was plundered in a.D. 1685, 
by the. Marhattas. It was taken by General 














‘eliestey on the 13th October 1803. 
BURHAPATRA, in the Gonda din 

trict in Oudh, Mf 

acres, and 


‘The aboriginal Bhar here are following te 
Kumari cultivation, wandering from ju 8° 


ingle, R 
PfORHA PENN, a deity of the Kandb 9, 82, 
BURHEL, Ovis nahura. See Bovidi. x 
BURHOLIA, Hiwp.,a branch of the Bhthya ual 
Rajputs settled at Burhoul, uesr Boosres— Ei 
or, Bull,» Philippine palma; probably 
Corypha gebangs, the gabang ‘fae ‘Malaya an 
Javanese. The Philippine islanders from 
Jeaves make mata, from the sap both sugar an 
Aistlled pict from the pth »sago, from te soeds 
rosaries, and the spines, boiled in’ water, yield » 
thread from which a conrae cloth ix woven, called 
sagoron:— Craufurd, Die. p. 7%. 
URI. Hinp. Vitis Indica; Symplocos spicata. 
BURIAL CUSTOMS. In tho south and east 
of Asia, the modes of disposing of their dead aro 
almoet as varied as are the racea themselves. It 
has been remarked that the mode of disposing of 
the dead has from the earliest times been symbolo- 
matic of the opinions aa to the worth of the de- 
ceased while he was amongst them, or indicative 
of their views aa to the future condition of the 
departed. In general there has been little display 
over the Piel 9 of women; but whether with 
men or women, the prevailing habit has been to 
convey the remains to some quiet resting-place 
with a decorous solemnity, and there erect some 
lasting memorial over them. With some races, 
however, even to the present day, the departare 
of a friend or relative is regarded joyfully, and the 
Prevention to the place of final disposal is mirth- 
ful ; while other races even cast out their dead, 
‘and allow the remains to be treated with indignity. 
But the anziety of the generality of nations haa 
to perpetuate the memory of the departed ; 









and everywhere sre to be seen sepulchral mouu~ 
menta raised with that object, Many of these 
exist from prehistoric times, and often form the 


sole remaining history of the races who arected 
them. At the present day, monuments etected 
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with brick or stone, and in the form of pillars or 
upright or horizontal elabs of atone, or 

or domes, or snrcophagi, beneath which the re- 
mains are laid, are usual modes of marking the 
deceased's resting-place. But in more primitive 
times, the cairn or heap of stones, the monolith, 
the eromlech, the circle, the heaped-up barrow 
of the Celtic tribes, the tumulus, as the Romans 
called it, were usually 

‘these are to be seen in the south and east of Asia. 

The cairn was formed of stones gathered from 
the vicinity, and set round about the reating-place 
of the dead and piled over them; and thia is all 
that is given to the Mahomedaa pilgrim who falls 
in the desert. The monolith or single stone was 
usually placed perpendicularly near the spot 
‘The cromilech, consisting of two, three, or more 
upright stones, with a fist stone placed over 
them, formed 1s sepalchral chamber, and was 
the earliest approach to the cupola’ or dome. 
The circle, or enclosure of upright atones set 
singly at varying wpaces apart, are found sur- 
rounding the cromlech or cairn, ‘The barrow, oF 
tumulag, often raised to a considerable height, 
and covering # large area, is the most noble, and 
haa been the most enduring; and with these the 
bodies of the departed were not interred in graves 
sunk below the surface, but were placed on the 
surface of the ground, 'and then the earth was 
heaped up, The barrows, many of which have 

‘opened, are found sometimes to contain 
skeletons, in'otler oases urns only, while occa- 
sionally both urns aod skeletons, ‘or urns aod 

‘appear together. The urns are often foun 
to coutsin barat bones and relice; but in the 
earliest barrows are war weapons, auch a8 stone 
hatchots aud hammers, celta of the same material, 
both arrow-heads and’ apeat-heads of flint, with 
beads of various substances, and torques or collare 
and armleta of gold or bronze, Somewhat later, 
the celts and weapons are of bronze, and the 
sword is found to bave been broken, indicative 
that the warrior’s race bad been run.” The orna- 
menta remain the same, and coins are found. 

The methods adopted for the disposal of the 
dead from the most ancient times have been 
interment, burning, embalming, launching iuto 
rivera, and exposure. Of all these the first 
to have been the most general and primitive. 
Oremation is undoubtedly very ancieat, for king 
Saul was burnt, and his bones afterwanis buried ; 
and Asa wan burnt in the bed which he made for 
himself, filled with sweet odours and various kinds 
of spices. In Egypt the practice of embalming 
obtained from their earliest history, but the 
practice was confined to that country, and arose 
from ite people holding it unlawfal to expose the 
remaina to fire or animals, or to permit them to 
become a prey to worms. The vast catscombs 
sell remtining on the banks of the Nile were 

common rex for th i 
whe sould not aford a seperate tomb. en 

Over the ruine at Nimrud, Mr. Layard dis- 
oovered ancient tombs, of a race unknown, and of 
which he could not autign any date. Many of the 
yaees, necklaces, and ornamenta obtained there 
havea resemblance to those of the Kerptisn 
tombs. Two or three purely Asayrian c; 

‘were also discovered in the tombe, Mr. Layard 
sovsiders that the mode of burial which is 
evidenced, more nearly resembles that adopted 








to, and many of i 
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by the early Persians, Qyrus and Darius were 
buried in sarcophagi in troughs. The Egyptian 
alabaster wishes, or tub, in which Darits was 
baried, is mentioned by Theophrastus, Tho 
Assyrians, Hike the early Persians, may bave 
buried their dead entire, and preserved the bodies 
in or wax (Herod. li. 





race who occupied Assyria after the building of 
the most ancient palaces, and before the founda- 
tion of the most recent 

In British India, and in all the south and east 
of Asia, interment, cremation, and exposure are 
all practised by one or other of the races occupy- 
ing it. Java, in the Archipelago, sevms to have 
deen peopled from the continent of Asia, and ite 
poople have three modes of disposing of the body 
‘of a deceased person. By fire, termed obong; 
by water, termed larang; or by exposing it up- 
right against tree in a forest, where it is left to 
decay, termed setra. When the body of a chief 
oF person of consequence is burnt, it is usual to 
reserve the ashes, and to deposit them in nchand 
or tom! 





The Ninevites, in all their various monuments, 
have left us no trace of their ideas concerning 
the dead, while the sepulchral ums obtained in 
Babylonis contain the remaing of the dead, with 
jara and utensils for food and water made of baked 
clay, and with remains of date stones, the hend of 
the dead reverently laid on a sun-dried brick as 9 

Mow. Amongst the urna found on the plain of 

juahire each hed # pointed end, and at ita mouth 
a bowl or basin without bottom ; not united to 
the main pare by means of ayglutinaion, but 
very closely fitted, and eupporte in ita ple by 
the general bed of earth. Theso urns lay hori- 
sontally, not parallel with each other, but on » 
straight Tine, and in the direction of enst and west. 
In one urn was a quantity of sand, with the bones 
of a full-grown person, completely filled, and very 
heavy. ‘The skull was placed about the middle or 
widert part, not in the hasiu, which contained 


ma only sand. ‘Of this urn the greateat circumference 


was 2 feot 9 inohes, its length 8 feet 4 inches, 
including the bowl or basin, which separately waa 
near 8 inches. The urns, made of olsy, are about 
1-8d of an inch thick, and solid at the pointed 
end, but the bowls without bottoms. The insides 
had’ evidently been coated with some bituminous 
sabstance; but the urns nowhere exlwbited in- 
scriptions ‘nor any other mark by which their 
degrees of antiquity might be ascertained, 

‘he ancient coffins of the Chaldeans were 
of clay, wome of them shaped like a dis 
cover, the head being on a pillow of sun 
dried brick, and jars and utepsils for food and 
water, ‘There were also jar coffins, and they seem 
to bave been interred in artificial mounds. 

Their ancient tombs, rare in Assyria and 








Upper Babylonia, are chiefly in Chaldses ; 
the Rev. G. Rawlinson (i. 107) mggeate that 
the dead may have been conveyed to the sacred 


land of Chaldes, similarly aa the Persiana even 
pow send their dead to Karbila and Meshid Ali, 
‘and as the Hindus from remote India send the 
bones, or the entire bodies, to the Ganges at 
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Benares, There, Chagda or Chackrada, near 
Suoksegur, ia an sbyss said to have been made 
the chariot wheel of Bhagirath. The place iss 
great Golgotha, where the dead and dying are 
brought ‘fom 2 great way off to be barat and 
consigned to the Ganges. ‘The deceased is seldom 
conveyed by sny of his relations, unless from a 
short distance, Poor people generally send for- 
ward their dead for ineremation in charge of 
bearers, ‘who never betray the trust reposed in 
them, 

‘The Romana generally burned, but they some- 
times buried thelr dead Jend children weer ses in 
infancy were interred in’ the immediate neighbour 
hood of their former homes. Their sepulchral 
urna, with the ashes of the dead, were commonly 
buried about two feet below the surface, and 
their memorial stones were often inscribed. ‘They 
‘used the sarcophagus, or massive stone-coffin, and 
‘aloo the tumulus or barrow. They bore their 
dead with much lamentation to the funeral pile, 
on which, after being lighted, they cast the robes 
and arms of the deceased, as well na the slaughtered 
bodies of hia favourite animals. 

The ancient Greeks, in laying out their dead, 
always placed an obulus or Greek coin in the 
month, to pay Charon's fare across the rivera 
Styx and Acheron, and a cake made of flour and 
honey to appesse Cerberus, Amongst them men 
cnt off their hair when they attained the age of 
puberty, and dedicated it to some deity, Theseus 
1s oaid to bave repaired to Delphi to perform this 
ceremony, and to have consecrated bis shorn locks 
to Apollo, After thia it was again allowed to 
[ait long, and only cut off as a of ‘of mourning. 

‘hus at the faneral of Patroclus ([iad, xxiii.) the 
friends of Achilles cut off their hair, and 
“On the corse their scattered locks they throw." 


In nome parts of Greece, however, it was cus- 
tomary to wear the hair short, and to allow it 
(Casnandr. 978) to grow long when in mourning. 
‘Neglected hair shall now luxurious grow, 
And by its length their bitter passion show,” 

In Luristan, the female relatives, on the death 
of their male relatives, cut off their hair, and 
hang the locks around the tomb. The young 
women and young men of the island of Delos cut 
off look a ate elote marriage, and it 
near the tom! e virgins from 
boreana, a ne 

Barrows or mounds of earth have been largely 
used by the nations of Central Asia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean, both in 
ancient times and now. The king of Al, slain by 
Joubua (Josh. vii. 26, viii. 29), was placed at the 
entrance of the city, and over his body was raised 
a great heap of stonea Herodotus mentions that 
the barrow of Alyattes, king of Lydia, was 
1800 feet broad, and nearly a mile in ciroumfer- 
ence, and it bas been identified by modern tra- 
vellars, Barrows were the favourite memorial of 
the Teutonic race, some of them very large; but 
the Saxons used also cista or stone coffins. The 
eustoma of raising tumuli over the remains of the 
mighty dead, seams to have been prevalent in the 
Contral Asintio region from the most ancient 
‘times and been taken into Scandinavia. Exekiel, 


sh lait hia a ie 


and int them 
dotun lescribes the barrow burial of the 
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Scythiana; and to the present day, in the region 
of the Kar Karelia, and in many other parts of 
the steppe occupied by the Kirghis, are to be ston 
numerous tumuli of great jerodotus tolla 
tus that when a king died, his corpse, embalmed 
and covered with wax, was conveyed in a chariot 
in solemn state to the place of sepulture; a lar 
quadrangular pit was dug; in this they placed the 
Foal corpee on & mattress ofetraw ; on excl side 
of this they planted mpeare, and covered it with 
‘wood, and roofed it over with burdles of willow. 
In tho remaining part of the pit they interred one 
of the late king’a women, strangled for the pur- 
pose, together with hia cupbearer, bis cook, 
groam, his minister, his courier, his hornet, a 
well a2 some articles of every kind, including 
several gobleta of gold, that he migbt bo sup- 
Roted to need in bis journey to the over world 
‘hia done, the people eagerly contended with 
each other in the work of Leaping over the whole 
a mound of carth ax vast as possible. The pro- 
ceedings did not bere terminate; for the year 
following, fifty of the late kings confidential 
attendants, and fifty of his horses, were alain, and 
placed, the men on the horses, around his eopul- 
chre.—Melp. 71, 72. When Chengiz Kban died, 
Ha resanloa Were covardd sith a okey imeant, Sad 
extensive forerta wore planted to exclude the 
footsteps of man. Colonel Tod tells ue that the 
tumulus, the cairn, or the pillar, are still raised 
‘over-the Rajput who fails fa baisio, mani through 
out Rajware sacrificial monomenta are found, on 
which are seen, carved in relief, the warrior on 
his steed, armed at all pointa; ‘his faithful wife 
(eati) beside him, denoting a saciigee; and the 
fun and moon on either side, emblematic of never- 
dying fame—Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 74. In Sau- 
rasbtra, also amidst the Cathi, Comani, Balla, 
and others of Soythic descent, numbers of palin 
or joojar (sacrificial pillars) are conspicuous under 
‘the walls of every town, in linea, itregalas grou 
and circles, On ench is displayed in rade re 
the warrior, with the manner of his death, Jance 
in hand, generally on horseback, though some. 
times in’ his car ; and on the cosst the pirates of 
Budha are depicted boarding from the shrouds, 
In the Panjab, near Bamian, in Afghanistan, 
aud near Kabul,’ the sepulchral monumenta re- 
maining of ancient times are topes. They consist 
of & mound, on which is erected a cupola, mup- 
by walls of masonry, more or lew in a 
recian style of erehitecture’ One near Munik- 
in 80 foet high and 820 feet in cirenmferenoe. 
a ita centre were found veasels of gold silver 
‘and copper, with coins of Rome and the Bactrian 
Grocks. chamber 60 feet deep was & copper 
box containing animal remains. It is one of many 
or stupas. 
getty, caens te, found io diferent parts of 
india, and, prior to the stupas or 
this seome to "have bees ‘a coumea mods” of 
govering the dead. | Indeod, a« Colonel Cunning” 
remarks, the tope is only a oaimn regular 
bail, "On the Nelgherry \dlivate found eanaies 
of cairns, cromlechs, Kistvaens, and circles of op- 
Tight loose stones, which are nearly identical with 
‘thoes found in Europe in the ancient seats of the 
Celts. In these cairns are found vases, 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery, 
sometimes contain human bones, more or leat 
cbarred, and mixed with ashes ; sometimes » ttle 
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animal charcoal alone. They are met with in various 
districts in the Presidency of Bombay, in almost 
every pert of the Dekban and peninsular India, 
from ur to Madura, in immense numbers on 
the Animally hills, a range on the south ide of the 
great Coimbatore gap, which forma the commence- 
‘ment and northern face of the Southern Ghats, 
‘those on the Animally being of a more advanced 
order and a better condition than the Neilgherry 
tombs, Similar remains are foend in Circassia 
and Russia, and circles of stones surrounding 
ancient graves are found on the south Arabian 
coast in the Somali country in Africa. Major 
Congreve directed much attention to those on the 
Neilgherry Hills; and Captain Meadows Taylor 
discove and examined a number of these 
yerosins at Rajan Kooloor, in ‘Borapur, and also at 
Siwarji, near Firozabad, on the Bhima, and 
devoted much attention to the comparison of them 
with similar remains found in England. He calls 
them Scytho-Celtic or Soytho-Druidical. Neither 
the hill people, the Toda and Kurabar, nor any 
Hindu, knows anything about the race to which 
these sepulchral remains belovged; and neit ii 
Sanskrit literature nor in that of the Dravidian 
languages is there any tradition on the subject. 
The Tami Peaple generally call these cairna 
Pondu-kuri, Kuri meana a pit or grave, and 
Pandu may refer to the Panda or Pandava 
brothers, to whom so mach of Hindu mythology 
relates, The race who raised these cairna were 
probably dwellers in the country prior to the 
advent of the present Dravidian occupants, and 
wore expelied by or ultimately became abeorbed 
in the latter; or they may have been a nomade 

pherd race, who had wandered into India after 
it was pepe and settled, and then wandered out 

in, oF became absorbed amongst the people of 
the country. But the remarkable fact connected 
with the people whose religious rites aud ueages 
of sepulture gaye rise to these cairns, is that they 
have everywhere Gisnppeared from Southern India, 
and not even & lition of their existence sur- 
vives, 

In the centre of peninsular India, around Hyder- 
abad, in the Dekhan, and at Bolarum, and at 
Secunderabad, there are many burial-places of 
that race, of whose existence nothing ia known; 
and about 20 miles S.E. of Secunderabad is one 
(reat reating-place of the dead, a vast burisl- 
Ground extending over mile, ‘which must har 
been the place of interment of a huge number of 
people, or used throngh many centuries, The 
mode of interment in all these has been to select 
@ Jarge stone, beneath which a winding tunnel or 

bad been excavated; and the remains of bones 

and urna, with weapons, are found deposited in a 
central onvity, a cirole of large loose etones being 
drawn around, the circumference of some of these 
i being between one and two hundred yards. 
The le whose tombs are thus represented 
‘were undoubtedly nomades dwelling in tents, for 
‘not far off are the remains of & great nomade city, 
consisting solely of walls, withia which the tents 
must have been erected, for no stone nor earth 
heap nor mound remaina within the same enclo- 
wore to indicate the former existence within of any 

















‘The remaina found within these cairna and 


alto leave the impression that, aa with the barrow 
barials, the wives and servants were slain and 
interred along with the chief person; and the 
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Hindu and Rajput practice of suttee (aati) would 
‘therefore seem to be merely @ continuation of the 
ancient Seythic sepulchral rite of immolating the 
favourite wife, the gervant, and the home to 
sccompany their mastor and serve him in tho next 


‘The Obristian treatment of the dead is various ; 
aud in Enrope, to this day, the indifference, 
not to say levity, of the Italians, in all relat- 
ing to their dead, contraste strangely with tho 
tenderness and sentiment of the Germans, both 
Romanist and Protestant, as displayed in their 
cemeteries. In Naples, where are two cemeteries, 
with a pit for each day of the year, the humbler 
dead are stripped, and after a priest has read 
prayets over the bodies, they are all thrown into 
& bole by the cemetery assistants, amidst oaths 
and focularity and laughter. The richer dead aro 
stripped, placed mn dry annd to be shriveled up, 
and when dry they are dressed in their ueual 
clothes, ticketed, and placed in a glass case. The 
German race, on the other hand, reverently dispase 
of their dead, and preserve in neatness the grounds 
and tombe of their cemetery, which they call Gott's 
Aker, God's field, but after a few years the ground 
is re-ploughed to be refilled, 

In Ceylon, formerly, after burning the bodies of 
the deceased kings of Kandy, thelr ashea were 
carried by a man in a black mask to the Mehawolli 
Ganga, where he embarked in canoe. At tho 
deepest part of the river he clove the vase with & 
Sword, scattered the eshes on the stream, and, 
plunging headlong after them, dived, arose near 
the opposite bank, whence he fied 10 the forest, 
and was presamed to be never more seen. The 
canoe was allowed to drift away, the horse and 
elephants that accompanied the procession were 
set at liberty in the woods, and the women who 
had strewed rice over the romaina were transported 
‘across the river and forbidden to return. 

‘Several of the Hindu customs resemble practices 
mentioned in the ld Testament, as in Jeremiah 
xvi 6: ‘Netther shall men lament for them, nor 
‘cut themselves,’ For the Hindus, on the death of 
relation, express their grief by loud lamentations, 
and not uufrequently, in an agony of grief, bruive 
themselves with whatever they cau lay hold of. 
Ezekiel xliv, 25: ‘They shal come at no dead 

to defile themselves ;’ and touching the 

Read defiles » Hindu, who must bathe to become 
clean again, Job xxvii. 19: ‘The rich maan shall 
lie down, but shall not be gathered,’ ée., his soul 
shatl be left in a wandering state; and Hindus 
believe that persona for whom funeral rites have 
not been performed, wander as ghosts and find no 
rest. Jeremish xxxiy. 5: ‘So shall they burn 
odours for thee.” Scented wood and other 
odoriferons substances are placed upon the funeral 
ile of a rich Hindu, and barat with the body. 
iatthew 11. 18: ‘ Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because they are 
not.’ The lamentations of « Hindu mother for 
her child are very loud and piercing: it ia, indeed, 
almost impossible to conceive of & scene more 
truly heartrending than that of « whole town of 
such mothers wailing over their massacred children, 
‘Tp Rema wae there a voice heard, lamentation, 

ing, and great mourning.’ 

Raj Lat Mitra, ring on the faneral 
ceremonies of the ancient Hindus, says the first 
ceremony was the of the dead from the 
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house to the burning ground, and thia was done 
on a cart, drawn by two bullocks, or by 
slaves, The procession waa headed by the 
of the party, and included an old black cow. 
snimal was sacrificed st the burning ground, and 
its fat, fleah, and organs were placed on the corpee, 
which’ was ently enveloped in the raw 
hide of the The wife of the dead was 
tnade to lie by the corpse, and was thence removed 
by © younger brother, a fellow-disciple, or a 
servant of the dead, who offered to marry her. 
The ceremony of burying the bones was performed 
on the 8d, 5th, or 7th day; and on the 10th day 
the mourniers assembled together, and, after certain 
oblations, offeringa, and prayers, raised a circle of 
stones, and then retired to the bouse of the chief 
tmourner to feast on kid's flesh and barl 
‘As arule now, the dead of Vaishu: 
are burned. Ax’ death draws near, a lamp is lit 
at the bed-lead, and s ' homa’ sacrifice perfonined 
‘with camphor ‘and cocoanut; and ax life dies 
out, the five elements of the cow are di 
into the mouth of the moribund from a tule; leaf, 
Within two or three hours the body i lifted, and 
thia ia done early, aa none of the household nor 
any of the neighbonrs can partake of food until 
the remains be disposed of, "The pile of wood or 
cow-dung cakes used ia about two feet high, and 
on tare laced some tla loaves, a litle sundel- 
wood, and the duceased is laid with hia feet to the 
north, When laid on the pile, a cloth is placed 
over the face, and raw rice is on it over 
the mouth. ‘The heir of the deceased places 
charred bit of sandal-wood or a tulsi branch at each 
corner of the pile, and a Vityan sets fire to the 
tat using fire taken from the asered fire Mit at 
the bedside of the dying man. On the following 
day the heir and friends visit the pile, remove the 
skull aud the bones, on which he and all with bim 
poor water and wash them,—wesh them with the 
sikai, anoint them with oil’ and honey, and clean 
Shem with milk, and place them all én plantain 
leaves anointed with butter. A young cocoanut 
shoot is then placed on the skull, and the whole 
put into an unburned earthen pot, and taken or 
sent to a river or to the een; the person who 
conveyed it returning to the temple, where he 
pronounces aloud the decessed’s name, and adda, 
* Pray for him.’ Often they are sent’ to a holy 
river, even to the Ganges at Beuarea ‘The men 
relatives shave. The hair of the Brabman widow's 
head is haved. ‘The body is not always carried 
throagh the doorway of the house. If it be an 
auauepicious day, or if the house door be #0 
that the courtyard has to be crossed, then 
mains are carried through an opening broken in 
the wall.” Ca 




















openi 
ptain Butler, writing of the Hindus 
Assam (Travels, p, 228), says if & man die 
inside & houge, no Hindu can eat in it afterwards, 
or reside in it, as it has become impure; it is 
generally pulled down and burned, and 8 new 
jouse erected on the name spot. All Assamese, 
‘when dying, are therefore invariably brought out 
(odie ia the open ale on Hho Baro i, the 
building may be preserved, and also to ensure the 
beppier liberation of the spirit from the body. 
‘The remains of Hindus are unclothed for the last 
tea. 





_{iildren under ‘bt years of age and unmarried 
girleare buried, as also are all who die of amallpox, 
we the belief is that thia ailment is a manifestation 
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of the presence of the goddess Ammun, Mariatha, 

is or Kali, and the anger of the goddess 
would revert on the family if burned. The dead 
from ebolera are similarly buried. 

In the mode of disposing of the dead, the wish 
expressed by the deceased is attended to. Ved- 
antiste ali bury ; alao all the Gosai, all the Lingaet 
or Vira Saiva, the five artiann eastea, the Kansala, 
goldamith, carpenter, i ith, brazier, and atone- 
cutter, all the Byra i 
of the secta, the darums, the Kashai, likewine 
all the non-Aryan races and tribes not admitted 
into Hinduism. The dead of the Vedantist sect, 
ond those of the Lingact and artisans, are placed 
seated, the last in a grave five feet aquare, with a 
ledge on the south. 

‘ES the astisan's life becomes extinct, the body is 
wade to astume the attitude to be preserved in 
the procession and in the grave. It is placed 
agaiuet a wall, the legs are crossed underneath in 
the usual sitting attitude, and the head is fastened 
‘to a nail driven inte the wall, and so retained till 
rigidity ensue, They are borne to the grave ina 
car, on the ahouldera of relatives or friends. On 
reaching the urial-plsce, the Oodwan reads 
prayers, and the body is seated on the side ledge 
‘with ite face looking northwards; salt and ashes 
of cow-dung are placed on the head. 

Xtronget the Aryan Hioda, the great bull be- 
lieve in spirita and worsbip them; their worship 
of ancestors, ‘ pitri,’ ia continuous; they also believe 
in demons and evil spirita; transmigration through 
clean and unclean animals is a point of faith, and 
‘a groat majority regard the aoul as an emanation 
from the Deity, and look to re-absorption and 
‘annihilation ag the point of attainment for the 
good, Many of these are Buddhist views. 

Hindus of Sind are aot allowed to die in bed, 
otherwise one of the males of the family who has 
attended upon the deceased becomes in a state of 
impurity, and must visit some well-known place 
of pilgrimage, as the Dhara Tirth, the Nara 
Sar in Kutch, ete, When near, dosti, th fe 

ma placod an 8 5 smeared with cow- 
RGhanko, a} or Peto). and when in the ‘ast 
agony, the fire sacred elements are poured into 
the dying person's mouth. 

The Mabomedan, when about to die, hag his 
spirit calmed by the ‘Yasin’ chapter of the Koran 
being read to him, and is either washed (Ghasaal) 
at his own house, or taken, within a few hours, to 
's Ghassalkbana, specially built for the purpose, 
near the cemetery, and where mea or women 
washers perform the duty, and then put on 
burial clothes and apply camphor and antimony. 
The body i conveyed. in a bor with much 
solemnity, with wreaths of flowers aud perfumes 
laid over the covering; the coffin is carried on 
men’s shoulders, and from time to time ie heard 
the i fen we the Mabomedan creed: ‘There 
is no deity bat God, and Mahomed is the prophet 
of God ;" and on reaching the grave, funeral service 
ia read, consisting of the four portions of their 
creed (takbir), aud a blessing (dua) ia anked, 
which all present repeat. After the Fatiha, the 
body is lifted from the coffin and gently lowered 
‘into the grave, laid with the head to the north 

feet to the south, and turned on its side with 
1 face towards Mecca. Each person then takes 
Tittle earth, and, repesting the worda in chap. 

the Koran,'* We created you of earth and 
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" wenetum zon to sarth, and we shall mise vou ont 
ef the earth on the day of remrrection, he puts 
the earth gently into the grave. The body is 

rotected with wood und covered in. The Fatiha 
is again repeated, and again at the door of the 
cemetery, aud at this juncture two angels, Moonkir 
and Nikir, approach the dead, make him sit up, 
and inquire who bia God and prophet are, and 
what his religion ia. If he has been a good man, 
hia answers are satisfactory, and odours from 
paradise are diffused around the departed; but if 
‘bad, be ia bewildered, and these angels torture 








him, They believe that the dead continne in a 
conscious state, and dogs and horses or other 


polluting animals are not allowed within the 
cemetery; women, also, do not enter, lest the 
repose of the dead be disturbed. Mahornedans do 
not speak of s person as dead,—they say he bas 
passed away, has taken bia departure; and the 
living all believe in, and hope for, resurrection in 
a future state: ‘They who believe and do that 
which is right, shail enjoy blessedness, and partake 
of a happy resurrection... . Paradise... . ia 
watered by rivers; ita food is perpetual, and its 
shade also ; this shall be the reward of those who 
fear God’ (Koran, ch. xiii). ‘Therein are rivers 
of uncorruptible water; the rivers of milk, the 
taste whereof changeth not; and rivers of wine 
Pleagunt unto those who drink; and rivera of 
clarified boney ; and therein shall they have plenty 
of all kinds of fruite; and pardon from their 
Lord’ (ch. xIvii.), ‘There shall be gardens with 
thady trees; with fountains flowing, couches of 
silk interwoven with gold; beauteous damsole 





with black eyes lying on green cushions, and 
Beautiful carpots, Fruits, palin treen and pome- 
granates' (ch. Iv.) 


‘The monuments over Mahomedan tombs have 
usually been of earth, or of unbaked brick; but 
‘material, and of the most enduring kind, is 
employed, and the names are sometimes engraved 
on the tombstones, The tombstone of @ man is 
distinguished by a raised part im the centre, and 
that of a woman by a di jon. In Turkey, » 
pillar with the carved figure of » turban dis- 
‘ungnishes the grave of a man. The prevalent 
form in Indis of Mahomedan tombstones of the 
rich is a dark or black tombstone, with verses of 
the Koran engraved on it, aud covered by a eu 
of toe Adal Shah dyauig’ et Mjapar and Got 
of the it ty at Bijapar an a 
liave attrmoted much attention, as also bave those 
of the Bahmani dynasty at Kulburgs and Katub 
Shahi G Ged at Golconda. The ou; at Roza 
where Aut cb is buried have not any display, 
and that of Aurangzeb is the least ostentatious. 
Hie daughter's tomb at Aurangabad is large, and 
many of the tombs at Dehli and Agra are great 
structures, That of Mumtaz Begum, known as 
the Taj Mahal, is particularly remarkable. Re- 
formers amongst the Mahomedans consider that 
unbaked brick or earth should alone be used. 

‘The Christian doctrine that man, in all that he 
can do of good, is still without merit, is not 
shared in by any of the Mahomedan, Buddhist, or 
Hindn sects, who sll consider that a personal 
merit ia gained by their good doing; and a Maho- 
medan passing a funeral of a Mabomedan, turns 
with it a short way, and lends bia shonlder to 
‘envoy the body to the grave, to bring a merit on 
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‘The Parsee or Zoroastrian race ate to be found 
scattered from Hong-Kong in the east to Great 
Britain in the west, a small but intellectual 
remnant of the once grest Median nation, A 
considerable body of them dwell in Bombay, in 
Gajecst, and the western towns of India. Their 

‘are never allowed to expire on a bed. When 
the moment of passing away is near, the sick 
person is removed to the ground, and bathed and 
washed. The reasons alleged for this removal are 
‘various; but the one o: ty accepted amonget 
them is that a dead body ia an unclean thing, 
necessitating that all who touch it shall destroy 
their clothes, and whatever is touched by it must 
de destroyed. For these reasous, the dead, in 
Bombay, are carried by a class of Parsces called 
« Nessua salar,'—Nessus meaning unclean (Najia, 
Pers.). These men, clothed in white, carry the 
remains to the Doklima, or tower of silence, and 
Tay the body on its raised upper floor, | The 
Dokhma is without any roof covering ; is open to 
the sky, so that birde of prey, vultures, kites, have 
the freest approach. The raised floor has a deep 
well, surrounded by # raised platform, with 
channels converging to well. The corpse ia laid 
‘on & partition of the platform, and the decompos- 
ing matters flow slong the channels into the well, 
When the well is full, the bones are removed and 
buried outside the Dokbma, The fire-priests are 
paid to pray for the dead, monthly, for a year, 
‘and thereafter on every anniversary of the demise, 
After the demise, and before the removal of the 
body, & dog, is brought near to gaze on the 

his ia the ‘Sag-did’ or dog-gaze, 
one acconnt, is ssid to be had recourse to 
with the object of ascertaining, from the dog's 
movements, the state of the soul of the depar 
‘by another account, it is practised fron the deli 
that tbe dog is a naturally chaste animal, and the 
view of the chaste dog falling on the dead will 
expedite the translation of the soul to heaven 
‘across the Chigvan bridge, See Bridge. 

‘The non-Aryan and non-Hindu races of British 
India are estimated at about 20 million souls, but, 
except the great Gond nation, and the Kol, the Bhil, 
and the southern Shanars, most of them are in 
small tribes, and many sre occupying foresta and 
mountain fastnesses, or are dwelling on the out- 
skirts of towns. They in general bury their dead. 

The Sowrah of the hill ranges of the Ciroare, 
mostly those hills near Chicacole, near Kalahands, 
and southwards as far as Bradachellum, bury their 
dead with their weapons. 

‘The Chenchwar race, farther south, in the 
forests of the Nalia-Mallai, bury their dead and 

imes burn, and, like the Tartar races, they 
carry the deceased's weapons to the grave. 

The Kuli race of Aram, up to the middle of 
the 19th century, continued to make inroads on 
the plain, not for plunder, but to secure heads, 
and they have been known to carry off fifty heads 
inanight. On the death of a chief, the body is 
smoke-dried, and kept for two months with the 
family. If a raja fall in battle, they immediately 
proceed on a head-hunting expedition, and brin; 
im the heads of those they yd a 
dancings, and, after cutting the into pieoes, 
send. ion to ench willgge. This iv considered 
in the 


ht of a sacrifice to the manes of the 
‘The KAazsya hill race, 4000 to 6000 feet above 
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the level of the sea, inter their dead on the un- 
dulatory eminences of the country. These are 
dotted with groupa of hoge unpolished squared 
pillars and tabular slabe, supported on three or 
four rude piers. Meubir are there; one of them 
keen was 30 feet out of the ground, 6 feet broad, 
and 2} feet thick, and in front of each is a dolmen 
or cromlech of proportionately gigantic pieces of 


rock, 
In Tihet there are four modes of disposing of 
the dead, viz incremation, throwing into the 
rivera and lakes, exposure on the summits of 
Mountains, and cutting the dead bodies and giving 
them tothe dogs to eat, which is the most flattering 
of all, The dogs of the environs devour the poor, 
‘but for the rich there are establishments with dogs 
for this porpose.—F A, S. Jy ¥i., 1872-8. 

In Tibet, the sovereign Lamas are deposited 
entire in shrines prepared for their remaiua, which 
are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, and visited 
with religious awe. ‘The bodies of the inferior 
‘Lamas are asually burnt, and their ashes preserved 
in little metallic idols, to which places are assigned 
in their sacred cubinets. Ordinary ‘are 
‘treated with Jess ceremony. Some are carried to 
lofty eminences, where they are left to be devoured 
wy ravens, kites, and other carnivorous animals 

jut they also have places surrounded by walla 
where the dead are placed, 

Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; often they 
Jeave them exposed in their coffins, or cover them 
with stones, ng regard to the sign under which 
the deceased was born, lis age, the day and hour 
of hia death, which determine the mode in which 

1 is to be interred. For this purpose they con- 
Bult pome books, which are explained to them by 
the Lames. Sometimes they burn the corpte, or 
Teave it exposed to 1) 3 and wild 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the rond,—Timkowski's Pekin, ii. p.812. 

Tn Spiti, in the N.W. Himalaya, when a person 
diea, the body is sometimes buried, or burnt, or 
thrown into the siver, or cut into small pieces aud 
‘burnt. Admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed apurit, such as, ‘Do not trouble yourself, 
you cannot enter it (meaning the dead body) ; in 
bummer it quickly becomes corrupt, in winter it 
freezes and is too cold for you.’ 

Auiongst the Buddhist Burmese, whose religion 
‘teaches them to look on death as a release from 
the carea and troubles of the world, as a possible 
cesnation of transmigrations and the longed-for 
arrival of annilnlation, the cremation of the remains 
of friends, relatives, and teachers, are not seasous 
of grief; the spectators are often able to look on 
thein with joy. The Rev. Mr. Marks went to sce 























inquiry as to her child's state, she 
replied, ‘He ia well, be is well,’ and akipping, half 
joyfully, half hysterically, before him, led bim to 
on inner room, where the pupil lay dead, bat the 
Dereaved mother, full of faith, was still able to 
aay, ‘He is well” ‘The remains of holy men, the 
phoungye, are not soon removed. Their bodies 
‘are placed in honey, sometimes for year or more. 
Onesta houngye house in Kemmendine, adjoin- 
ing the editor's dwelling-house, was kept in honey 
for a year, and then removed. In the process of 
mbaiming, the bedy is placed in honey for a 
few weeks, the intestines are then femoved, and 
replaced by spices, and the body is encased in = 
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sheathing of wax, which ia coated with Jac, and 
this gilded with gold-leaf. The body is then left 
to dry on a ataging, under a white umbrella, and 
finally the coffin is placed on a model of a kneeling 
elephant, made of wood and paper. On the day 
appointed for the funeral of the priest, s great 
crowd assembled, and, with two ropes attached to 
the car, one part of the multitude pulled it towards 
the ‘of cremation, another pulled against 
them, and, with shouting and laughter, drumming 
and aprosr, the rermsina at length reached the 
burning place and were burned. Looking quietly 
at theopposing multitudes, their antagoniem seamed 
1 representation of some ancient idea of good and. 
bad ‘spirits battling for the dead. But the object 
of this struggling to draw the car onwards and to 
retard it is unknown, 

In September 1870, the remains of the qneen- 
mother of Burma were burned between the inner 
and outer walls of the palace, to the north of the 
main entrance. A large space was enclosed by a 
fence or yazamat, in the centre of which the 
burning took place. Inside and outaide of this, 
numeroua temporary sheds were ran up for the 
princes, queens, ministers, ete. Above, whera 
the fire was to be placed, a lofty structure of 
Damboos was erected; this was covered with 
white cloth. The body of the late queen-mother 
was laid out in state in one of the {sain es to the 
south side of the palace, the gardens being for 
the time open to all. The troops were under arms 
in the great aquare and other parts of the palace 
open to the public, a large apace in front of the 
enclosure being kept clear for the king and bis 
retinue. About 10 4.m., the first by eo 
accompanying the coffin appeared at the iouer 
gate of the palace, and slavly marched towards 
the pyre, all taking up their respective positions 
with and regularity, Save the troops, all 
taking part were in white; but the numerous 
gilded palanquins, gold umbrellas, togeth 











er with 
the splendid bier, with the white umbrellas joined 
to the green, coats, ted and gilt headpicsee of 
troops, with the numerous elephants, gandil 
I placed here and there, ote the soené 
dar! ly splendid. Following or preceding 
the bier were the princes and princesses, the qneea 
with the Pakan Meng, the late king. ‘He and the 
firet queen, whose mother the d was, 
walked in front of the bier. About a quarter to 
eleven the great inner gates were again thrown 
for the exit of the king and retinue, The 
king was seated in a large gilded palanquio, 
borne on the shoulders of some 40 or 50 men, 
and was accompanied by four of his danghtera 
tnd one son, all’ young. "He, ike all the others, 








. was dressed entirely in white. Advancing up to 


about ten yards from the front of the enclosare, 
the palanquin was balted, tbe retinge and 

filing off right and left, and forming a ollow 
square. Prayers were anid by several phoungye, 
the king gave directions aa to the ezact minute at 
which the cremation was to commence, the bearers 
turned round, the procession was re-formed, and 
moved inside ‘the great gates, which were again 
partially closed. while drums, tom-toms, and 
cymbala were beaten, and trampets (7) sounded, 
amidst « tumultuous noise. The queen, princes, 
Pakan Meng, eto. etc. returned to the palace, 
shortly after the cremation was completed, in the 
same order as they came ont. The oodin waa 
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overlaid with gold to the extent of 7} vim, which 
was afterwards distributed among the pboungye, 
or to be apphed to the building of a 
‘Obarcoal was employed at the burning of the body, 
and was kept st a Fed heat by numerous bellows 
all round. ‘The whole of the body with 


‘the exception of a small part of the back of the of metal 


thallwad reduced to aahes, or at least conaamed on 
the fre. Thia smell piece, little bigger than « 
rupee, waa placed in © gol exp closed by a id 
Biidded with rabies, while the remains of the 
charcoal and ashes were placed in earthenware 
Yeseele to be carried to the river. ‘The gold oup 
‘was confided to an official, who took his place in 
The Hearse, Having arrived at the river bank, 
those deputed for the purpose eutered two gilded 
boata lashed together, but a little a] which 
‘were rowed out’ into the centre of the stream. 
Hee ahalt wea ave, The beare of the eld up, 
‘with ib rolled up in hia putzoe, jomped into 
water, and while he was woderneath let it go, At 
the same time the jars of ashes had their contents 
poured into the stream, the man was picked up, 
Find there was an eod of tho ceremont 

‘On thie death of « Burmese, the body is washed, 
the two thumbs are tied together, a piece of 

cla oF sliver woney is put “in the mouth, o 

‘doakah or ferry toll, and after a day or two 
placed in a coffin on a bier, which the young men 
carty,to the burying-ground, halting from time 
to tlie to sing and dance, kee 
nong. The tanndala or gravediggers place tbe 
tii ca the fives pie Peon lyme ot 
cholera, smallpox, and the young under 15 years 
of age are buried; 7 days after, the funeral, the 
Telp-bya or eoul of the deceused is released trom, 
the hones by the house Nat, 

‘Karen relatives, after burning the body, collect 
the bones, und, at an annual festival, the Bones of 
all who bave died are carried and interred in a 
Comsecrated Ago toung or hill of bones, 

Ta Sigm, the poor are buried or expored to 
beasts of prey; if above the lowest class, the 
Secenaed, after the bowels have been extracted, is 
laid in «) wooden coffin, externally Ineq) 
gilt, and this is placed for sume daye on a high 
Gable In the ‘meantime the priests light up 
tapers, bum perfames under the cofin, and chant 
faneral hymob at night, A procession of relatives 
and friends drewed in white and covered with 
‘white veils follow the corpee. Beside it are borne 
figures of various aoimels or eingularly-ebeped 
monetera carved out of bamboo, and the sccom- 
psnying talapoins exclaim, ‘We must all die, weare 
ail mortal.’ The mourners attest their sorrow by 
their tears, and often hire women for the express 
purpose. Th bady is then taken from the ofa 
mn 














naked on the pile, which is set fire to, 
and the remains are scorched. The body ia then 
replaced in the coffin and 


violation is considered as a heinous offence. They 
refuse the honour of burning to pereous killed 
accident, by lightning, to the still-born, to 
who die in child-birth or from smallpox, and to 
suicides, The remains of such are either thrown 
into the water, or exposed to beasts of prey. 
‘With the Chinese, when life has 

dead body ia arrayed in robes of atata, or in most 
costly apparel; sblutions are not performed, zor 


g time to the of ancestors, 
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say unnecessary handling of the body suffered. 
‘White is the siga of mourning. The Chinese 
worship the spirits of the dead, and, amongst that 
nation, the desire to havea good coffin ia universal. 
Many purchase for themselves that last tenement, 
and Koop it by them, sud it is usually substantial, 
or wood. In Burma, where many 
Chinese are settled, the best block of teak is 
seleoted, and the upper portion being sawn off to 
form a lid, the block ia hollowed and ornamented. 
‘These may be seen in Moulmein in every carpenter's 
shop. In China, the coffin-makera’ shops have a 
very gay instead of a lugubrions appearance, a8 the 
coffing are uaually painted red, or some equally 
bright colour, sol the ‘sme acpeniive tune-are 
decorated profusely with gilding; these coffins 
are placed on shelves one above the other, and 
the prices vary from one dollar up to four or five 
hundred. The funeral customs of Chins vary in 
the different districts. In Fo-Kien, the body i 
placed in a coffin soon after death, a fan in placed 
in the hand, a piece of silver in the mouth, and an 
opening is sometimes made in the roof for the rpicit 
to effect ite exit. ‘The tombs are on the hillaides, 
where Tucky spota are chosen by geomancers. 
Peper images of clothes, horses, and other laxuries 
are cast into the grave, aud a sacrifice of cooked 
sions is offered on the day of the funeral, 
very year,,in the mooth of Apri, the whole 
Population risit the tombs and worehip the manes 
Se b aigeen * the oy: — 
relatives, weeping near the graves, and burnin 
fetitions paper money, making offerings of meat, 
frit, cakes, Sackcloth isthe material for mourn- 


ing. 

‘Hout of the Chinese cemeteries have a sacrificial 
temple, to which are attached extensive suites 
cof rooms for the reception of the coffins of the 
ricber members, pending transmission to their 
native districts, for Chinamen prize the privilege 
of being interred near their forefathers, The 
Chinese coffin is of good wood, and ponderous, 
The lid is morticed on, and carefully closed, all 
joints cemented so sa to prevent all entranoe or 
exit of air, Only a small aperture in drilled 
through the lid over the face, 80 a8 to allow the 
entrance or exit of the spirit at ita option, Some- 
times a humble family will keep the coffin for 
many months in their house till able to purchase 
a tomb, but the very poor are buried en masse 
within enclosed buildings. The rite of respectful 
burial is however so revered, that burial clubs 
exist in all the large cities.” The monumental 
tombs are eunall raised truncated cylindera, The 
tombs of opalent Chinese are decorated with 
statues of men and horses. They run into excoga 
in mourning for the death of near relations. Every 
part of the ceremonial is exactly regulated ; even 
the period, manner, and degree of the mourner's 

et being daly proscribed, The sorpen being 

jresed in warm clothes, and deposited in a mb- 
stantial coffin, ia kept for several days above 
ground, whilet the survivors express their measured 
Grief by geotare, dishevelled hair, sackcloth, and 
mournful silence. When # lucky spot bas been 
eclected for the grave, the corpse is consigned to 
the earth, Building a tomb io e form of a horae- 
shoe, they inscribe thereon the name of the 
deceaped, erect a tablet to his memory in the hall 
of his ancestors, and repair annually to the grave, 
in order to prostrate themselves before the manes, 
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and to offer victuals to the spirits. In the temples, 
divine honours are paid to their memory. To: 

their fall wants the other eel they 
gilt paper, paper ebatiots and houses, with 
Seostuary article of furaiture, which ure aupposcd 


urn Journey to Pekin, ii. 
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whilst the gilt paper, when burnt to ashes, be- 
comes s0 much ready money. The greater the 
Parsonage, the more protracted is the mourning, 
‘he emperor mourns three years for hia parent, and 
every good subject follows his august example. 
Mandarina resign their offices daring this period 
of affiiction, literati avoid entering for the exami- 
nations, and working people abatsin for some 
time from their labour. Chinese sutti prevailed 
to considerable extent up to the middle of the 
18th century. It does not appear, however, to 
have been regarded as a compulsory rite, but was 
generally the widow's own choice, to show ber 
extreme fidelity, or to escape the hardships of 
‘widowhood, or In the ease of dutifal sons, to nave 
the life of & parent. Fire was never used, but 
opium, poison, or starvation were the means of 
auicide employed. Yiun Chang waa the first 
emperor who discountenanced those practices, 
which his immediate predeceasors had encouraged ; 
and he forbade honorary tableta to be erected to 
selfimmolating vietios, Tn 1792 a memorial 
‘was presented to the emperor, praying for the 
dedication of a tablet tow moat dutiful ean, whe 
‘had cut out his liver in order to cure his mother's 
aickness. ‘The Imperiat Board of Rites, after 
matare deliberation, respectfully observed that 
the practice of cutting out the liver is that of the 
ignorant, showing a contempt for their lives, and 
fafter alt’ but foolish devotion, and a decree was 
iseued discountewaucing the custom. The Ohi 
ike Christians and Mahomedans, plant trees in 

thelr cemeteries and around the tomba, 7 
cypress is a favourite with all these religionists, 
und in northern Earope the yew i much planted. 
The Japanese have a great respect for the dead. 
‘They plaice the remain inside a kind of square 
tube, and in a sitting posture. To obtain this 
porition, they are said to use the Dosio powder, 

‘which, placed within the mouth of the corpae, 
said to have the effect of relaxing all the nmacles. 
The hollow square is carried in a chair or norimon 
by four men into the yard of the Tera, escorted 
by a few women dressed up in bright coloms, 
‘wearing a veil of white crape on the head. ‘They 
aro here met by the Ocbaushan and a number of 
minor canons, who chant to the sounds of the 
tom-tom, the whole company awhile moving with 
the body around the temple, into which they at 
length rush with a great noise. Prayers are then 
over the body, and it is removed to be burned. 
If the deceased has been a person of rank, the 
subessre deposited in an urn, sod buried within the 
sacred precincta of the Tera. In the procession 
there is very little affectation of sorrow ; they seem 
to regard it aa a joyfat occasion, and the whole 
enda With a feast at the house of the deceased— 
Boutel's Mavuat of British Archeology, London 
1868, p. 100; Raffies’ Hist. of Java, i. p. 927; 
Travel ofa Hinds, ip. 185 Esinbwrgh Phil 

Journ, July 1867; ‘Madden's Sepelehres, 
icard; The Bible; Homer's Itad; 
Baron De Bode's Travels in Luristan, i. 

218,219; Enylishwoman's Domestic Magazine, No. 
49; Tod's Rajasthan, i p. 47; Dr. Caldwell's 

















BURI MAE. Hix. Tamarix Indica 

BURJ. Pees. A bastion, a fort. Buraj, the 
plural, ia applied to the signs of the zodiac, in 
‘order, se Masudi saya, to mark the position of 
the atars with reference to these fixed objects. 
The word burj is widely diffused. In Gothic 
Bairgan, and Saxon Beorgen, to fortify ; Thracian 
Bria, a city (Strabo, vii.); German Burg, s city; 
and English Borough, Burgh, and Bury, a0 fre- 
quently the afSx of ‘the names of towne All 
places in Britain that in the old time had the name 
‘Of Bourroughs, were places one way or other 
fenced or fortified. The Greck Purg-os is evi- 











dently the same word, sigoifying » tower, and 
hence applied also to dice-box,—Mitteret in 
pyrgum talos (Hor. Sat. ii. 7, 17). It entera 


‘commonly into the name of fortified towns, —-one 
in Myeia (Anabasis, vii. 8,8); in Thrace (Herod. 
vii. 112)—ENiot, Supplemental Glossary; Restitu 
tion of Decayed Intethgence, ch. vii. 

BRT Hixp. Betula ‘bhojputra, B. Jacque- 
montii, Spach, 

BURJA. ‘Tet. Hymenodyction exeetaum, 

BURKA. Anas. A veil, a woman's face ve 
also a door curtain, and the’ curtein which in sns~ 
pended over the entrance of the Kaba. 

BURKUK, Khubani, Mishmish, Bakur-Khanee, 
Hinp., vara, of Armeniaca vulgaris; the apricot, 

JURMA, aa now known to Europe, was for- 

merly the ‘site of four kingdoms, viz, Arakan, 
‘Tha-htun, Martaban, and Pegu. It is otill subject 
to two dominions, being partly a British province 
and partly under a Burmese ", the two portions 
being dosignated respectively Britich Barma and 


Independent Burma, 

British Burma comprises territories cgnquered 
in the two wars of 1824-26 and 1852-58. The 
features of the country are of a varied character, 
‘The Yoma mountains and the Tenesserim range 
stand prominently to the view. On the Arakan 
coast is the Naf eatuary ; and there also are the 
Mru and Koladyn or Arakan rivers. In the Pegu 
district are the Irawadi, the Hiaing or Rangoon 
tivers, the Pegu, Sitang, and Bhileng; in Tenss- 
aerim the Salwiu and the river of Tayoy. 

‘The Britiah portion consista of the log strip of 
Jand lying between lat. 9° 55' and 20° 60’ N., and 
long. 92° and 99° E., an area of 88,636 square 
miles, with a population in 1881 of 8,707,646, 
Arakan.— Males, 984,045; fomales, 257,968 ; 
total, 562,008, against a total of 484,963 in 1872, 
thus showing an increase of 77,645, oF 16 Per cent 

— Males, 1,249,346; females, 1,081,061; 
total, 2,830,407, as against 1,662,658 in 1872, or 
‘an increase of 668,349, or 40°2 per cent. Tenas- 
serim.—Males, 481,270; females, $80,548; total, 
811,818, a2 against 600,727 in 1872, or an inorense 
of 211,091, or 34 per cent, The totals for the 
entire province are—males, 1,984,661; females, 
1,719,572 ; total, 3,707,606, aa 2,747,148 
in 1872, showing an increase of 957,085, or $48 
per cent. Rangoon in 1872 contained 
of 98,745 ; it now contains 182,004, showing an 
increase of $3,259, or 86-6 per cent." In 1873 the 
population of Monlmein was returned at 46,472. 
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Tn 1881 it was retumed at 58,080, or an increase 
af 14 per cent. 

A treaty is said to have been entered into in 
1757 between the Indian and Burmese Govern- 
ments, and in 1795 Captain Michael Symes was 
went as envoy to Ava; but from 1797 disputes 
Srgueding Arekan began, and fugitives into Cuitts- 

‘were in 1798 demanded from the British. On 
{bis Colonel Symes returned to Rangoon, where 
he was not treated with ordinary civility by the 
governor, and he left for Bengal in January 
1808. After this, Captain Canning was sent on 
two occasions, the latter in 1809. On the first he 
was trested discourteously, but on the second with 
civility. In 1811 the Arakanese rebelled, and 
juvaded Barmese territory; and in 1811 Captain 
Canning was again sent to mediate. Subsequently 
to that year the Burmese officers in Arakan more 
than once made demands for the surrender of 
Arakanese refugees, and even made pretensions to 
the sovereignty of Bengal as far as the city of 
‘Murabidabad, as territory pertaining to the King- 
dom of Arakan. In 1819 they interfered in 
‘Asuna, and in 1824 they invaded Cachar. War 
was declared against Burma on the 5th March 
1824, and, after two campaigos under Sir A. 
Campbell, treaty of peace was signed at Yan- 
daboo on the 24th February 1826, on which 
occasion parts of Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim 
were ceded to the British. Subsequently, in 
1851, in consequence of the Burmese refusin: 
redress to a British shipowner whom they hi 
injured at Rangoon, war was again declared, and 
was conducted succesfully by General Godwin. 
Rangoon fell to a combined naval and military 
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Salwin distriote, 7 in that of Ramree, 10, 14, 15, 
0d 16 in those of Tavoy, Tounghoo, Sandoway, 
and Amherst ively, and in Myan Oung, 
the most populous, 115. Of the entire population, 
2,447,831 were of the Buddhist religion, 99,646 
Mahomedans, 52,299 Christians, and ” 36/658 
Hindus, 

The country has Jong been known to the 
people of India as one of the Savarna Bhumi, which 
Europeans render the Golden Chersonese, snd 
applied to the delta of the Irewadi, ‘The Trowadi 
and Bitang valleys unite towaris their mouth 
to form an extensive Blain, stretching from Cape 
NegraistoMartaban, Itis annually inundated, but 
is the most product:ve part of the whole province, 
and a canal connects the Pega and Sitang rivers. 
The Irawadi is navigable for river steamera as 
far as Bhamo, 600 miles from the coast, ‘The 
Hlaing or Rangoon river rises close to Prome, and, 
when passing Rangoon, it is joined by the Pega 
and the Pu-zwon-doung rivers coming from the 
N.E. and the E.. The two latter rivers rise close 
together in the Yoma range, about 68 miles above 
the town of Pegu, and they communicate by 
several channels with the principal delta brancl 
of the Trawadi, The Salicin is a great river, 
but, owing to numerous rapids and rocks, it is 
nly navigable, by boats for 100 milo from its 
two months, Betweon Talifa and Momien, 600 
miles due north of its mouth, it flows « rolling 
current in a sbingle bed 140 yards wide. The 
‘Sitang river riven far north of British’ territory, 
and in the dry soason is with difficulty navigated 
by any boats, Below Shwe-gyeng it reosiven the 
river of that name, and finally disembogues into 

Gulf of Martaban. 





force on the 14th April 1852, and when peace tho 
The more prominent and dominant races have 
gama or Burmese, the Ra-kheng, ot 
he 


was declared, all Pegu and Arakan were retained 
by the British, 

British Burma may be geographically divided 
into five portions, viz. (1) Arakan, stretching 
from the Naf estuary, which separates the pro- 
vince from Chittagong, to Cape Negrais, and 
consisting of a comparatively narrow strip of 
country between the sea aud a high moantain 
chain ; (2) Pegu, the valley of the Irawadi, which, 
divided from the Sitang valley by the Pega 
Yoma raoge, unites with it in its southern por- 
tion; to the eastward is the chain of hills which 
forms the watershed between the Sitang and 
the Salwin rivera, and on the west the Anouk- 
pek-toung-myeng, literally, the high western 
range of mountaina, sometimes called the Arakan 
Yoma range; (8) the valley of the Salvin; and 
(A) Tenasserim, a narrow strip, like Arakan, reach- 
ing down to the Pakeban stream in 9° 2' N. lat., 
an ted from Siam by a lofty chain of 
bills running from north to south nearly 
‘to the const, at a distance of from 30 to 40 miles 
inland, but’ approaching nearer to the sen at its 
sonthern extremity; (5) The numerous islands of 
the Tenasserim coast, known as the Mergui Archi- 


PAP Ur adminiatcative fumetions it is srranged #3 
the Commissionerships of Arakan, Pegu, and 
Tr im, all under a Chiof Commissioner since 
the Sist January 1862, ‘The principal townsare, 

Rangoon, Moulmein, Prome, Bamein, Akyab, 
Honeads, aad Tavoy, with the military canton’ 
mente of Thayat-myo and Tounghoo. Some of 


the districta have a acanty 
1872 only 6 to the square mile #2 the Mergai and 





‘been the J 
Arakanese, and the Mon, Muo, or Taleng. 
native name, Ma-ran-ins, M'ran-ma, whence 
softened modero M'yan-ma, M'ya-1 

of the European corruption Burm: 
people are of the same race as the Burmese, 
and the territory was long under the Burmese 
rule, In the 16th century, Arakanese dominion 
extended to Chittagong and the Megua river, and 
the 17th century saw there several adventurers from 
Europe. Sebastian Gonsalea established himself 
at Sandiva (Sandwip), and was for years a terror 
to the country, till crushed with the help of the 
Dutch, The Ramana or Ramaniya territory was 
held by the Mon, Mun, or Taleng, whose districts 
‘were Tha-btun,Pegu,and Martaban. Itwasfounded 
several hundred years 5.c. by emigrante from 
Coromandel. Tha-btun is now teu miles from the 
seashore. ItwastheSobana Emporium of Ptolemy. 





lel Pegu city was founded by emigrants from Tha- 


htun, A.D. 573, and Martaban three years later, 

In Arakan and in the basin of the Irawadi are 
other tribes of the same atock with the Burman, 
and their languages are in their form 60 
touch akin to ity that they may be almost con 
sidered as forming, with Burman, dinlects of one 
tongue. The Burmese is monosyllabic, and has no 
letter corresponding to { or ¥, and ‘no hissing 
sibilant a ‘The Burmese language is spoken in 
‘Arakan, in the valleys of the Irawadi and Sitang, 
and in Tenamerim to the pouth of Tavoy, 

‘The Burman people occupy the lower part of 
the basin of the Irswadi above Pegu, with the 
southern parts of the upper basin and the valley 
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of the river beyond, 2a far as Ba-mo. They are river in the western part of the district from 
Rasudong 


alao found in the delta, but their progress there 
hae been comparatively recent, and the prior 
inhabitants etill form the greater majority. 

‘Burma haa the Tai or Shan on the east, the Malay 
on the south, Hindu and Mahomedan races on the 
west, and the Tartar and Chinese on the north. 
Within these boundaries are many tribes, with 
several synonyms, but nearly all may be referred 
to four great families,— the Mon or Talaing, the 
Burman, the Karen, and the Shan. 


A. Mon. 
B. Burman, vis. Burman, Rakbul, Mug, Kenyan, 
Tounghiser, Tevoyer, Yan or Yo, Yebain, Pru, 
Eado, Danu. 
©. Karen— 

Bou tribes, vis, Squn, Mau-ne-pghs, Palsy, 


Tonin, Bghsi, Pant Bgbai, 
Ninian iedven nt or Bod 


fo Wo. 

8, Bgbal tribes, 
Lay-Mey, Mano or 
Karen. 

©. Pwo tribes, viz, Pwo, Skoung, Ka or Kay, 
‘Ta-ru or Ku ts, Mo-pgha, Ha-shwie, Toung- 
thu, Khyin, 








an Karen, viz. Yen or Yein, Yeu-eik, 
Ying tam, Pandung, Tonng.y ‘Black Karen, 
¢ Miscellaneous tribes, viz. Ke-kbyen or Ka- 
ka, Ko-mi or Ku-ml, Kyan, Kun, Sek, Mru, 
Shendu, Selung. 

D. Shan Tribes, viz. Shan or Tas, Leo or Tau, or 
‘Tawa or We, Palonng or Palos, and Phwon or 

fwoon, 


There are numerous Shan states far to the north- 
east, but they generally owe fealty to the Burmese 
monarch, 

Barmana march on the north with rude tribes 
of their own family, collectively termed Singpho, 
who occupy the Upper frawadi. On the extreme 
north, the linguistic boundaries of the Singpho 
are unknown. 

Lau, a wild tribe only known under the generic 

rt, Kha-nw the mountains to 
the north-east of the Kham-ti, apparently in the 
upper part of the Mi-li or Nam-Kiu. hey are 
juterspersed between the Kham-ti and the Mong- 
fan. the Jatter appearing to belong to the Tibetno 
family (Si-fan or bam-pa), ‘The Kha-pung may 
form a link between the Kham-ps and the Singpho 
or Barman families, 

Shendu, Shindu or Shanda, occupy all the 
country watered by the Koladyn and Mee, as far 
down as the Sulla Kheoung, but north of the Suila 
Kheoung they are not tributary to the British. 

Khon village read from below the Sulla 
Kheoung to Teinway ; their villages nre few, and 
they also pay no trinute to the British, 

‘um? or Khwa-mi ocenpy all the country 
watered by the Koladyn a far down as the 
Koladyn Thannab, aleo both banks of the Mee and 
Samee Kheoung, and both banka of the Pee and 
the Yeo as far as Kboong-choo, east and north- 
east of Koladyn, and the country watered by the 
Pee and Yeo west of the Koladyn. 

“Mru occupy from Koladya ‘hannah as far as 
Ralla, and eastward to Mahsmonie and Old 
Araken south-east, and both banka of Myoo from 
Rerudong northwards. They do not exclusively 
occupy the whole of that tract of country, their 
villages being interspersed with those of 


the 
Arakancee; they are; correctly speaking, wild 


art of the Mee 











eople rather than hill-people. 
ive with the Kumi on the lower 
and Pee streams, and also on 





northwards to Sugarlosf bill. In 

this extreme north-west part of the district, there 

are some wild le Mroong, living among 

the Mru, but there is no appreciable difference in 

their manners, customs, and appearance, from 
those of the Mru, 

The Arey the upper basin of the Maya, 


and towards the hill frontier of Chittagong, are & 
colooy imported from the Bodo country by the 
kings of Araken, at the period when their con- 


quests extended far up Eastern Bengal, 

yer occupy the whole of the large billy tract 

of country east of the river Sera, in fact, all the 

cant of the district, and dividing it from 

+ Burma an ¥ 0. 

Sra he moet numerous ofthe Hil aibea’ Some ot 

Sheir nearer villages pay tribute, but thode more 

remote are independent. All the Kyen women 
tattoo their faces, 

‘Anco is a small hill tribe of four villages, living 
on the Paroon Kheoung, a little above Tulukmee, 
They differ little from the Kumi, All the tribes 
have separate clans, at constant warfare with exch 


other. 

Siam, snd Tonkin reovived their firet 
culture from India, along with Buddhiem; and 
their ancient buildings all bear the stamp of 
Indian origin and Indian taste of a post-Christian 
age. Siam hus in recent times added Chinese 
methods of improvement to the Indian ones, and 
Tovkin owes mainly from China, 

‘About five-sixths of the population are Buddh- 
feta, the remainder Chnatians, Mahomedans, 
Hindus, Every Buddhist Burmese must once in 
his life enter a kyoang or monastery, even if only 
for a few days, aa a mouk. Tho procession to the 
mouastery 1s gay, and he there undertakes the 
ten negetion commandments, not to kill or steal 

in anlawfal passion, nor speak falsely, 
go as intoxicating au ora, NOT eat after mid 

y, dance, sing, or ‘ument, “paint the 
fan, stand in high plases, or touch gold or ailver, 

‘The Burmese are of the Himayaa sect of the 
followers of Buddha, whom they call Godama, 
and they baye great figures of Godama in every 
pagoda. They believe in the presence of m spirit 
"La? in every animal, plant, or thing, and they 
adhere to » Lent, Wa, fromthe full moon (wa- 
tao) of July to that of (tha-ding-ynot) October, 
and have a rosary of 108 beads, ‘Tho 
Leip-bya, literally ‘butterfly,’ is the soul, the 
payche of the Greeks, the life, the perceptive 
Principle. They bave spirits of kinds oalled Nat, 
‘and demons called Beloo ; have witch-findera; and 
believe in astrology, the evil eye, and philtres. 
Every Aon village baa a Nat; and a Barmeeo king 
dying is said to ascend to the Nat village (Nat 
yon-taan-thee). With all the dead, a piece of 
old is put into {hg mouth a Sary tl, kadd- 
ahib. The grest Shwe-Dagoog Po-yah’ pagoda 
was crected Bc. 585, "Ite beighe in S72 foot 

Besides the Wa or Lent, their religious annual 
festivals are the Ko-daw-ba, or Beg-pardon day ; 
the Ta-wa-dein-tha, relating to the life of Buddha: 
and the Water Festival, Shin-oo-pa-ga, when little 
paucer-sbaped lamps are consigned to the river at 
night. Their favourite religious atory is the Way- 
than-da-ra, on the former existence of Buddha. 
Their everyday amusements aro the drama, 
the puppet or marionettes, 9 to 8 feet high, masie, 
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‘boat and horse racing, football, boxing, wrest- 
ling, gambling, cock-fighting. ‘The country is 
wealthy, and their aversion to regular labour is 
extreme. Notwithstanding this, the total trade in 
1870 amounted to £10,263,000, increased in 1880 
to £22,222,000, The incidence of taxation on 
the population of 8,736,771 is Rs. 6:3 head. 
So little ia this felt, thet every family in Burma 
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of temporary clearings for cultivation, called 
‘onng-ya, meaning hill clearing or bi jen. 
Rata, at long Tatervals of 40 or 80) years, — 
the Karen lands in myriads, crossing streams, 
that the water ia black with them, and devouri 

every edible thing. From 1870 to 1874 the hill 
country east of the Sitang was devastated by 
them, and Government expended £10,000 in re~ 


Bo 
in 


on the average spends £12 yearly on jewellery lieving the Kat 


and imp luxuries. Ballion to the extent of 
a earl ‘a balf annually is absorbed in the 
‘ince, in addition to the great amount spent 

In charity and amusementa, 
Their courting time is after 9 P.m., and is called 


Loo-byo-tay, thee-acbyrin, the time for youngmen The 


to go about. Polygamy is legal, but is only 
practised by the wealthy. Living as man and wife, 
or eating out of the same dish, ise legal marriage. 
The bridegroom provides a dower. The king has 
four legitimate wives. Few women have had edu- 
cation. They can hold property, and can divorce 
themselves from their husbands. The Barman 
woman's lower garment, Ta-mein, is a narrow 
cloth of various colours of a pleasing contrast, 
which descends generally from the waist or from. 
below the arm to the feet. It is made to overlap, 
and in front is tucked in, but it is eo narrow that 
as the wearer walks tho thigh ia more or less 
shown at each atep. Women transact the moat 
important business. The flagree work necklace 
“Bayet’ is a great ornament with the Burmese 
women. As in Buddhist countries, Burmese 
‘women are more nearly the companions and not 
‘the slaves of the mea. But the Tibeto-Burmans 
‘aud the cognate Indonesian tribes permit great 
Ticence to both sexes prior to marriage, when 
chastity is not required. 

‘The Burmese tattoo themselves, and, after certain 
‘Turks, are perhaps the moat civilised men and 
women who do so. They tattoo their bodies with 
figures of ion, tigers, beloo or demons, and 

oo 











red aquares, cabalistic igus or kingdom 


words on their breasts, arma, or backs The 
Burmese, Mon, or Ta-laing alao tattoo from below 
the navel to below the knee; the Shan from the 
navel to the ankle, The Karen-ni have a rising 
san on their back as a clan badge, as » mark of 
manhood. The Kyen tattoo the whole of the face 
of their women. ‘Tho inflammation is severe, and 
death occasionally follows the operations, 

‘The Burmese bave no surnatae. Their single 


name is prefixed with Moung, meaning brother, 
ot Nga, Koh, and Pob, They and the have 
the custom ‘of brother-making, called by them 
Doh, also Thwey-thouk. Ip salutation, the Bur- 


guese bend the head three times to the ground, 
but the Karen, the Shan, and wild tribes of 
Arnkan sniff their relatives. ' Burmese are skilled 
‘workers in metals, A bell at Mengoon is 12 feet 

igh. At Amarapura isa sitting figure of Gan- 
dams, 12 feet high. It was formerly the tutelary 
saint of Arakan, aud was carried off aD. 1784 by 
the king of Burma Anrongst the Karen, the 
‘Kyeo-zee, a large one-hesded metel drum, is the 
standard of wealth. They use as the 
doable-formed forcing sir-pump of the Malaya. 
His-pet, or pickled tea, pr from the leaves 
of the Eeodendron Persioum, forms s part of overy. 
Barman ceremony. ‘They brew a rics beer called 


races continue the destructive form 





rene, 

‘The adult dead are burned ; those under 15, also 
such ss have died of cholera or smallpox’ are 
buried. Leip-bya, orepitit or soul of the deceased, 
in believed to dwell in the house tntil released on 
the seventh day from the house by the house Nat. 

Karen, after cremation, and at an annual 
festival, collect the unburot bones, and carry them 
to the consecrated Ayo-toung, or hill of bones, 
This is a practice of other tribor, 

Independent Burma haa the British districts of 
Assam, Arakan, and Pegu, with the Tipera and 
Manipur states on the N. and W. and S., with 
Chivese territory and the Shan states on the E. 
It extends from lat. 19° 30’ to 28° 15’ N., and. 
from long. 93° 2' to 100° 40’ E., and its area has 
been eatimnated at 192,000 aquare miles; this in- 
clades the tributary Shan states. Tt rivera are 
the Irawadi, Kyeng-dweng, which wnite in Int. 21° 
BY N., the Bitang or Paung-laung (Poungloung), 
the Salwin, and the Myit-ngo. Crewfurd estimated 
its population at 22 to the square mile, which 
would. give about 8,090,000; Colonel’ Yule's 
estimate in 1865 was 1,200,000; Count Beth- 
Jeuea in 1874, exclading the Shan ties, reduced 
it to 700,000; Dr. Hunter in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, ‘including the Shao, supposed the 
nuraber to be 4,000,000. 












Face, conquering from north to south, and th 
boundaries of their kingdom bave greatly vatied. 
On their first advance from Arakan, they appear 
to bave conquered the nortbern part of the ancient 
the Mon, for their capital was for 
395 years at Prome, {in the era of their greatest 
stability and prosperity, their capital wus at Pagan. 
(probably the place of that name above Ava), 
from the second tothe middle of the 14th century 
A.D, It was not till the middle of the 16th century 
A.D. that they succeeded in annexing Pegu. But in 
the middle of the 18th the Mon threw off the yoke, 
and in their turn subjugated all Burms for # short 
period. The Burma capital bad moved uP. the 
river from Prome to Pagan, from Pagan to Panya, 
from Panya to Ava, from Ava to Amarapura, and 
thence, in 1822, to Mandalay, where it now is. 

In the Burmese chronological table translated in 
Orawfurd’s Embassy, are the following erents :— 


—The grand epoch establinhed 
"aS gmndlolner of Geatame, 








nev 
Gautama born ; 608 to reign. 
Gautama became a Budde. 

Goutama, died, end obtained Nibrhan (oan! 


1 The seared epoch established by king 





94 450 The commanicetions of Gautama ree 
ee ey any 
epoch. es! 
: Samundri. iad 
639 


1 The Vi: epoch established Dp 
7% ee ia 

‘1364 na] in 
‘thin year Bete - ang bys Younsed 
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wa (Ava), and began to reign; 
at ey ‘and Panya were de 
atroyed. 

1782 | 1114 Alsung b’hura, (Alompra) began to reign 

| sr alutehorbs Glonskate) 

1781 | 1143 His cousin Paing-ka-chs, commonly 
called Maung-mang, son of U-pa-re- 
ja at Ava, sucocsded the same 

by bis uncle Pacdem-mang, or Maa-ta- 
wiki, wom of Alaung-b'hura, and foun- 
der of Ama-ra-purn. 

1922 | 1184 Ava re-built and made the capital. 

Independent Burme i ruled by = king, with & 
chief council, the Hlut-dan, composed of four 

‘Meng-gyi, four At-ween-wun, and four Wan-de-lay. 

Burmans differ from the Anamese in being stouter 

and darker, and in the head being Daya-Poly- 

nenian or Turanian oval, and not obtusely ovoid. 

‘The head varies greatly, and the coarser forms 

ahow a tendency to the Binua contraction of the 

forehead, rendering the lateral expansion of the 
forehead’ yery marked, The normal or non- 

Indianized Burman head appears in many respects 

to resemble the coarse Sumatran, Javan, Borneon, 

and Polynesian, This softened Turavian is 
decidedly allied to the oblong square and oval 

Cuinese type, and not to the ovoid and orbicular 

type of the Tibetan, some of the Himalaya- 

Gangetic, the Anam, ‘and the Celebesian tribes. 

The Burmans on the west more often resemble 

the handsome Astenesian tribes foand in Borneo, 

some ports of Esst Indonesia, snd Polynesia, 

Burmans and Malays are somewhat stouter than 

the Sinmese, the average height being probably 

about 5 feet 2 inches. 
‘The royal fainily bave customs partly Scytbie, 








artly Aa They claim descent from the 
fog of Kapilawaste (ivhich wan th capital of Sud- 
boda ‘one of the royal titles ia ‘Ne dwet 


5 
dbu-yeng,’ min-descended monarch. A pescock 
is borne on the royal standard, and the figures of 
f peacock and a hare are painted on the king’s 
throne, The Abeit theik or Water Libation is 
offered on the accession of & new sovereign. In 
the royal family, the custom is continued of 
marriage between half brothers and sisters, and 
the king’s eldest daughter remains unmarried. 
Burma has « rich soil, producing in abun- 
dance all the cereals, milleta, pulses, and oil-seeda, 
valuable timbers, fibres, cotton, indigo, catechu, 
Isc, caoutchouc, tea, coffee, tobacco, ‘mustard, 
augara from the cane, palmyra, betel, yam, sweet 
potato, and the potato, A tea plant also, sapposed 
to be the Elwoiendron Persicum, which furnishes 
the chief ingredient in the Hls-pet or pickled 
tea, Amongst its mineral produote may be named 
gold, silver, iron, tin, Jead, antimony, copper, 
Bismuth. Quarries of marble are worked wear 
‘Amarapirs, Coal has been discovered on the Ira- 
sradi, Ruby mines are very productive,; enpphices 
occur, and garnets; earth-oil js largely obtained 
from wells. A binoxide of tin occurs in abun- 
dance in the atreams of the Tavoy and Mergui 
Gistricta, Lodes have been atruck, bat they have 
‘bee found to fine away. Once-washed stream 
tin yields 70 per cent., and twice-washed 75 per 
cent., of pure metal, The mercantile products 
are tice, fiber, ailk, lecquer wate; aod the 
eople are famed for their gold and silver work, 
and i their wood-carving; rice, of which the 
yearly product is a million tons, employs, 
With other articles of produce, 1,200,000 toma of 











BURNES. 


ing, of which 1,000,000 tons are British, 
‘wood, 160,000 tons are in the 
.—86,000 tons to India, and 64,000 tons to 

chiefy to Britain. The approximate 
‘of the whole ix £1,000,000 aterling. 


at 


E 


a 


Rice 
vation is chieBy in the valleya and the delta. 
‘The amount of the rainfall varies greatly,—in 


H 


Zr Prome about 48 inches, and at Sandoway 


230 inches, 

Caoutebouc trees are abundant in the Bhamo 
and Mogoung districts, estimated at nearly half » 
million. The galena of Bandwen and Tounghoo 
mountains is highly argentiferous; precious ser- 
pentine occurs, and the gems of Capelan 
(Kyat Pen) are famed. The larger wild animals 
are, elephants, rhinoceros, unicorn and bieornia, 
hog, tiger, leopard, bear, deer, bovidw, por 
poises.— Forbes’ Burmah; Mason's Burmah ; Cra: 
Sard; Yule's Embassy; Oldham in do., p. $8: 
‘Prinsep'a Antiguities; Peschel; Aitcheoon's Treaties 
Bishop Bigandet ; Imp. Gaz. 

BURMALA. Hu, A marriage garland. 

BURMANN, author of the Thessuras Zeylani- 
cus, published in Holland, which he wrote from 
the collections made in Ceylon by Dr. Paul 
Hermann, a medical man in Ceylon. The same 
collection served Livnseus to write his Flora Zey- 
lanica, and it is now in the British Museum. 
Subsequent to this, in the year 1768, Professor 
Nicholas Laur, Burmann of Amsterdam, son of 
the author of the Flora Zeylanica, published hin 
Flora Indiea, with 67 plates, containing figures of 
178 plants tolerably executed, but much inferior 
‘to those in the Flora Zeylanica— Wight's Prod. 
FL chy 10, quoted in Hook. et Th. 

BURMAR. Hmmp. Artemisia parviflora. 

BURN, Masor-Gznerat, an officer of the Bengal 
army ; while of the rank of major, when Debli was 
besieged by the Mahratta army 20,000 atrong, 
under Holkar, with a full train of” artillery of 
180 guns, kept in constant activity, though’ the 

were 10 miles in circumference, afid much 
peter tra = 3 small force he Sieeies it suc- 
until the siege was raised by the approach 

of the grand amy.” Sit D. Ouchterlony, then 
Resident, remarked that it cannot but reflect the 
greatest honoor on the discipline, courage, and 
fortitude of British troops in the eyoa of all 
Hindustan, to observe that with a small force they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an esaaalt, 
and defended @ city 10 miles in circumference, 
which had ever before been given up ot the first 
‘appearance of an enemy at its gaten. It ia com. 
memorated by ons of the bastions being named 
Burn’s beation.—Oriental Herald, v 

BURNELL, A. C., of the Madras civil service, 
who devoted much labour to the elucidation of 
the history of ancient India; an eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, a yoluminous writer on Hindu law aud 
Sanskrit literature, The Strasburg University 
honoured him with the title of Doctor. 

BURNES. Three brothers of this name served 
together in Indis, Sir Alexander Burnes wrote 
‘Travels in Bokhara and History of Cabul, at 
which place, along with their youngest brother 
Charles, he fell on the 2d November 1841. They 
were natives of Montrose in Scotland, sons of 
James Burnes, provost of the town, aud relatives 
of the Burns, 

Sir Alexander entered the Bombay army in 
1822; travelled from Bombay through Sind, the 
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BURNOUF, EUGENE, 


Panjab, and Bokhara to the Caspian Sea, return— 
ing the Persian Gulf, betwixt 1851 and 1833 ; 
‘was despatched on» mission to Kabul in 1837; 
Assistant to the Envoy from 1838 to1842; Author 
of Notice of Hospital for Animals at Surat, JI. i 

96; On the Colossal Images in Bamian, Bl. Aa. 
|. 1883, ji. p, 568; Travels into Bokbars, 

2834, 8 vols. ; On Female Infanticide in 
Cuteb, Land. A. S, Trans. 1884, i. p. 193 ; Cabool, 
1837 ‘and 1898. Lond, 1842, 1 vol; Notice of 
Sind, Lond. G. 8. Trane, 1887, vii 
tions on the Maritime Communications of Tadis, 
as carried on by the Natives, ibid. 1836, vi. 

On the Ruins of Puttun Somnath, Lon. A.8. 

y. p. 104; Account of the Reg Rawan; On the 
Descendants of Alexander in the Valley of the 
Oxus; On a Fair for the Indus Trade ; Un Herat 
and the Surrounding Countries; Coal Localities 
near the Indus; Nevigation of the Indus; On 
the State of Turkestan. He also wrote articles 
on Commerce in Sind and Afghanistan ; On the 
Persian Faction in Kabul; On the Political 
Power of the Sikhs; On the Political State of 
Kabul in 1837; On Rusia in Central Asia; On 
‘the Siah Posh ; On the Wool of Kabul and Bokb- 
ara A mewoir of his life appeared in the 
Hombay Times, December 1841, Aa Jl. 1842, 

James Burnes, K.H., the ‘elder’ brother, 
medical officer of the Bombay army, author of A 
‘Vinit to the Court of Sind—Dr. Buist's Narra- 
tive of Afghanistan, Bombay, 1849. 

BURNOUF, EUGENE, 2 learned native of 
France, who devoted much of his life to oriental 
inveatigations. Aaa Sanskrit scholar in 1640-47 
he edited and translated part of the Buu 











Purana. He published in 1844 hia Int Rrction 
it Esto du Buddhisme, He died in 1851. #8 
fessor of Sanskrit in the College de 


Freuoe in 1826, in eoufunotion with Lassen. 
‘wrote the Essai sar le Pali. 
Achwmenian Porsian what Jacob Grimm 
for the Teutonic languages. His Inbours have been 
continued by Lassen, Haug, Spiegel, Justi, aud 
others, He published a memoir on the cunerform 
inscriptions “of Hamadan.— Oriental Linguistic 
‘Studies, p. 176; Sayce, i. p. 52. 

BURNUS, An., also written Birmoos, a hooded 
cloak, generally mnade of white woollen stuff, and 
mostly worn by the people of northern Africa. 

bua Bexe. In Hindi, Bara, large. 


‘bel, Jasminum plenum. 
Baro-bet, Calearue foaciaalatas, 
Baro: tifolia. 
Bro chall Gatioris maberose 
Buro-chhooneba, Cyperus Iria. 
Berochuns, Yicin sativa, = 
jaro-e jomum gran peradiai. 
Baro -gachh, Fious religioss. 
Boro gothocbi, Maniecus oyperinus, 
walk una, Lencas cepbalotes, 
Bure falgantee Fustoons setgeram. 
Buro-jhanji, Utricularia steliars. 
Buro-josn, Ptyobotis ajowan. 
Buro-jubsnee, Trichelostylis miliaces, 
Baro-kanoor, Crinum toxicarium, 


He 
He did for Zend and 
had 








Buro-koondo, Jasminum arborescens. 
Buro-kookoor-chita, Tetranthera secaoretals, 
‘Boro-kulpe, ‘"Trichodesma 
‘cungi, Abutilon 
Baro-] Boretae’ Par erie 
24 


lens. 


BURSERACEZ. 


Baro. », Portulaca oleracea, 

- “Trichosanthes bracteata, ” 
Baro-methi, Trigonella fervam-Greoum. 
Buro-munda, Loranthus longiferus. 








-musoor, Errum lez 

Buro-neelpudmo, Nymphza major. 

uro:pancesmuriy Felygeatuen plonum, 

e-muriel enum 

BarePhoouke’ ees aa Sin jour. 
elastoma Malabathrie 

Buro-rai Sinapie ramos 

‘Buro-ritha, Sapin tus, 

Boro rakeceerabal ‘Spon rubra. 


Bure. ri ‘kdramebim, Canavalia leucospertoa, 


Buro-shatpane ean ee 
eo, Flemingin congeate, 
Buro-shame, Panioum hispidainm. 
Buro-shialkant 


BURO-BHOOA and Bhoos, Hix. Species of 
Bombyx which feed on the castor-oil plant and 
Cocculus acumfnatus, They are shaggy-hsired, 
imitating each other. The former is innocnows, 
bet the a ot the Bhooa are brittle, mia cane 
in je itching, provol \gerous and even 
fatal results. If gdallowed by goats or buffaloes, 
it is followed by swelling and inflammation of the 
bowels, The bhooa is shunned by mynas and 
other insect-eating birds. 

BUROOD, « race in Berar, In 1865 there were 
9565 of this Pecple in th in the Oomraoti diatrict, 

BUROONDI. Sansk. Colosia argentea, 

BURR or BARR. Wherever Arabs are met 
with in tents, they denominate their mane of 
encampment ‘Burr,’ or wilderness, 
Sabara, or desert, being more particularly “applied 
to the wilderness of Africa, 

BURR. Aran. Triticum sestivum, wheat. 

BURRAR, Hixp,, in Rejputana is an in- 
definite term for taxation, and is connected with 
the thing taxed, as ghancem burrar, war tad ; 





done geth ginti-burrar, louse tax; bal-burrar, plougs 


tax; neauta-burrar, marrisgo tax, and others, 
both of old and new standing. ‘The burrar s 
well understood in Mewar, and is levied on mat 
ocasions for the necessities of the prince or the 
head of a clan.—Rajasthan, i. pp. 143, 160, 
BURKI. Hip. Wedding gifte;’ also hand- 
sowing of seed, alao dibbling gram. ‘Gurri, Gulli, 
and Si are all similarly applied. — 1. 
BURRICK, a fabric manufactured by the 
Jaguri Hazara from the wool of the Dumba 
Qu, Barik, Prns., fine. 
BURRO. Hina. Reed pens. 
BURSENAPATI, the title of the chief of the 
Muttuk branch of ‘the Siogpho group, and the 
people are called Muttuk, Moamersia or Mowa- 
meri. Their country is a short distance from 
where the Brahmaputra river enters the Assam 
aly, ‘and they dwell close to the banks, and 
Principally on the southern nid. 
BURSERACES, @ natural order of plants, 
nearly all natives of tropical clisnates. About 24 
species have been found in SE. Asia, of the 
Baleamodendron, Boswellia, Canarium, 
Tcica, and Protium. They'all have an 
sbundaice of fragravt resiaous juice Bowwellis 





i serrata yields olibanum. Canarium Bengalense, 


of this tribe, according to Dr. Rexbargh, exudes 
‘an excellent clear amber-col resin, not un- 
Tike copal. In America, several valuable resins, 
as clemi, carana, chibow, and two or three kinds 
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BURSINOPETALUM ARBOREUM. 





of tacamahaca, are afforded by plants of this tribe. 
—-Royle’s it. Him. Bot. p, 177; Voigt, p. 149. 
BURSINOPETALUM ARBOREUM, Wight, 


var. macrophyllam. A large tree of the forests of 
the Ceutral Provinces of Ceylon, growing at sp 
elevation of 4000 to 7000 feet.” B. tetrandram, 
Wight, is nother large tree of Ceylon.—Thw. 


Za LB eee 

BURSUNGA. Hisp. The leavea of Bergera 
Konigii, used medicinally 

BURTON, R. F., an oificer of the Bombay army, 
in which he rose to the rank of captain, one of the 
most varied linguists of hie day. In 1853, under 
the name of Haji Abdullah, he visited Medina and 
Mecca. He led an expedition into Central Africa, , 
and discovered Take Tanganyika. He visited tLe | 
Mormons at the Sult Lake. “He entered the civil | 
service uf Great Britain, and was successively 
consul of Damascus, at Rritish Guiana, at Cape 
Coast, and at ‘Trieste. He went on a mission to 
the king of Dahomey, He made an examination 
of the land of Midian. THe wrote—Goa and the 
Blog Mountains; Description of Sind, or the 
Unhappy Valley; Sind and the Races that inhabit 
the Valley of the Indus; Journey to Mecca; 
‘Travels in the Somali Country; The City of the 
Sainte; The Nile Basin; Abeokues, Zanzibar; 
Unexjlored Syria; ‘The’ Highlands’ of Brazil ; 
Batdefiokls of Paraguay; Ultima Thule; ‘wo 
‘Tein to Gorila Jand ; Mission to Dabonsey. 

URU, a large island iu the Eastern Archipelago, 
being about 200 miles in circumference. The bulk 
of the mhubitants are a comparatively fair people, 

cl wely resembling the natives of Amboyna; 
and the only teibe that is hkely to be Papuan, 
is n small community which resides in the neigh- 
‘bourhood of a mountein lake near the centre of 
the islaul, This luke was visited by parties from 
the garrison in 1668, aul again in 1710, and their 
observations are recorded at some length by 
‘Valentyn, in bis Beschryvinge Van Oost India — 
Barts Papuans, p. 186. 

BURUCH, Srxa. Chioroxylon Swietenia, R, 

BURUD, | dann, A caste whose occupation 
iy muat-making, sometiines enumerated among 
the village servants, 

BURUGA. Tex, Eriodendroa anfrotuosum. 

BURUNG. Maay. Any bird. 

BURUNGEE. Dexu. Sipbonanthus Indica ; 
‘Hiwp., Quercur flexuosa. 

BURUT are distinguished from the Kalmuk 
ouly by their languaye. The Mongol, the Kal- 
muk, and the Burut are a very phlegmatic, good- 
hnmoured people; they have all accepted Buddh- 
iam, but practise inany shaman rites. 











BURYA. Pers. Mats, 
BURZAL. Hin. Betula bhojputra, 
BURZOD. Pens. Gaibanom. 


BUSA-KARELLA. Hixp. Momordica char- 


antia, 

BUSHAN, of Upper Chenab, Salix alba. 

BUSHIA, s town in the Himalaya, with horses, | 
yaks, sbeep, provisions, etc. The people, half; 
nomadic Tartara, inhabit caves fitted up like’ 
houses in the cold season, and dwell in tents’ 
during the rest of the year. ' The height of Busbia ; 
in 9200.-~Rep. Proceed. Mag. Surv, india, p. 3. * 

BUSUIRE or Abu-Shabr, in int. 29° 0" 157; 
N., and long. 50° 51’ 80" E., & port on the coast 
of the Persian province of Fars, 225 miles W.S.1. 
of Shira It is situated at the N. extremity of 












BUSTAR. 


a low aandy peninveula, about 11 miles long and 34, 

Te bas « population of about 12,000 eoule. 
‘Treaties were made with the king of Persia in 
1763 and 1841, and the British have # Resident 
there. The value of the trade amounts to about 
million sterling. Its population are mixed 
Arabs and Persians, with about 100 Armenian 
merchants, The tribes around Bushire are the 
bravest ou the Persian seaboard, and opposed the 
British in the war with Persia in 1856, It was 
eaptored by the British on the 10th December 
1856. Bushire is probably the result of the silting 
up of a still more ancient harbour about 6 miles 
from it, where bricks with cuneiform inscriptions 
are found, “Out of the plain near Bushire, many 
vases have been taken, formed of ill-baked day, 
and filled with seeds of the tulah plant or mallows, 
which soon decay when affected by the fresh air, 
Earthen urns, containing the remains of haman 
bodies, are eaid to abound on the plain of Bushire. 
—MacGregor, pp. 80-102; Ouseley's Travels, i. 
p 218: Treaties, vii, 99, 237, 

BUSH-KURD district is looked upon by tho 
natives asa part of the Kohistan, and the Kurds 
who inhabit it are never spoken of by the term 
‘Makraoi, or people of Makran; but it is eouth 
of the Kohistan, and unquestionably in Makran. 
Tt is one uninterrupted and rugged mass of moun- 
tains, that afford pasturage for the cattle of the 
Kard Baluchi, who depend on the lower oountries 
for grain and ‘other eupplies. These people are a 
tribe of Kurds that have advanced ont of 











1 Travels, pp. 805-6. mae 
—Pottin 's Travel » a 

‘BUSH QUAIL. py Hixp. Quails of the 
genus Perdicula. 

BUSI Te. Vitex arbores. 


BUSSAHIR or Bashatr, a hill state in the 
upper course of the Sutlej river, recognised 6th 
jovember 1815, at the close of ‘the Nepal war, 
and in 1862 granted the right of adoption. ‘The 
habitants suffer from goitre, but not 60 much 
the valleys of the Pabur and Tons; the 
people in the higher valleys do not sufer ao much 
fas those in low situations. The natives of Bus- 
subir, Sookeyt Mundee, and Kooloo have sallow 
complexiona, and seem all of the same race, 
BUSSI KHEL, a tribe on the N.W. borders of 
British India The Afridi lie between Peshawur 
and Kohat; they are fierce, facti 
and, with the But » the Jews 
Khel, and Busti Khel, aa also the Sipah and Buzoti, 
are more or leas independent. 
BUSSO. Jar. A Buddhist priest or talapoin. 
BUSSY, an eminent commander of the French 
in India, from a.p. 1751. He threw all his influ- 
‘ence in support of the Nizam of the Dekhan, was 
present at the battle of Ambur, which the Freach 
gained and Anwar-ud-Din fell, and he attacked 
Gingee successfully. He wasatinchod to Muzaffar 
Jung, but after his death he appointed Salabat 
Jung’ to be subshdar of the Dekhan, and acoom- 
panied him to Aurangabad. He subsequently 
defeated the Peshwa, and was able to obtain for 
Dopleix the title of Nawab of the Curnstic. Ho 
subsequently obtained the cession of four provinces 
near Aurangabad, then of the four Circars. He 
was afterwards dismiseed the Hyderabad service. 
He then returned to the Dekhan, and joined Lally 
at Arcot, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
‘Wandiwash.—Afalleson, French in India. 
BUSTAR, a diatrict and dependency im Conteal 












BUSTARD. 


India, surrounded by the Teling in the south, 
Kbond and Mari Gond on the east, and Hindus to 
the north, Tt lies westward of the state of Jey- 
re, and has the Godavery for its southern 
joundary. In length it is about 170 miles, and in 
breadth about 120, with an area of 13.000 square 
miles, It is a country of plains and plateaux, 
lofty mountains and fertile valleys, rivers and 
forests, with a population of about 200,000. 

‘The raja claime to be a Rajput, and the family 
add Singh to their name. The chief town 
Jugdulpur. Till past the middle of the 191b 
century, human sacrifices to Deoteshwari Devi 
were of frequent occurrence, and at certain festi- 
vals as many aa a thousand sheep and buffaloes 
would be sacrificed to two goddesses. The races 
consist of the hunting and fishing Tugara or 
Purja, who will eat anything, from beef and 
mutica down to rats and snakes, ‘The Gudica, 
who subsist by cultivation chiefly, seem much 
given to dancing and amusement, On holidays, 
men and women join in dancing to the musie of a 
fie and Grom, A tiog te inooel by all jolaing 
hands; the company circles round and round, 
relieved now and then by mighty hops to the 
centre and back. Thia finished, a man steps 
forward, singles out one of the other sex, and 
banters her about her ugliness, and so forth, and 
the woman retorts, The Svondee deal extensively 
in mahwa arrack, The Maria are numerous; in- 
habit the denseat jungles, avoid all contact with 
‘strangers, and areao timid that they flee to the hills 
on the lesst alarm, ‘They are strong and agile, ver 
expert in the use of the bow, and are a cheerful, 
light-hearted race, The women tattoo themsclv« 
from head to foot, 


‘The clothing of the Maria 
decreases in quantity in direct Eeproion to the 
increase of the distance of their abodes from 
civilisation, They are very inquisitive, sharp 
observers, apt to learn, avd remarkable for 
‘trothfulness and honcaty. The savage race in the 
Beila hilis have leaf aprons. 

BUSTARD. European and Indian bustard. 
Beet-miaks,. Can., TEL. { Jangli keboot, . . HIND. 
‘Ontardo, Outarde, Hout.” | Starda commune, |. In. 

is Fa, | Cowdun, Ahu-buru, Pers. 

















Jars, Pas 
Gustard, Booreu. 
| Abu-tarda, + 8B 
| Nil-Narey, 2.) Tas 





Tt is the Otis tarda, the great bustard of Europe, 

to which the English name bustard is usually 
iven ; but in the classifications of zoologists the 
family Otidide hes three genera, the Houbars, 

Eupodotis, aud Sypheotides, some species of the 
Jast being usually termed florikin. 

Enpodotis Edwardsii, Gray. Todinn bustard, 
Otis nigricepa, Vig. | Otia lucionensis, View, ? 
‘Tokdar, Barra, . Hixn, | Gurrayinof Hurriens, 
Bohun Gugunbher, ,, | Bat-mynks,. . . 

This noble bird is 4} to 5 feet long, and extent 
8 feet. It weighs 26 to 28 Ibs. It ia not known 
in Bengal, Bebar, or the Malabar coast, but secka 
the open grassy plains of India. It is becoming 
very scarce in the cultivated country, but is eaid 
to destill abundant in Rejputans. ‘Their usual food 
are iqvecta, but they eat reptiles and fruita. They 
are polygamous, and at the breeding season the 
male struta about on some eminence, puffing out 
the feathers of the neck and throat. 

O. lncionensis of China may be a distinct species. 


BUT. 





Other spreies are E. nubra, Ruppell; E. Indwigi, 
Ri . Caffra, Licht; E, Denhami, Children; 
B."Arabs, Z.; and B. Korky Burchell” A species 
very closely allied to E, Etwardsii is the Otis 
Australis, Gray, the wild turkey of Australia. 

Houbara Macqueenii, Gray, Houbara buatard. 

Otis marmorata, Gray, 
rs + . Aron. | Ti Mee ee , 

feiee Marleen | Set 

‘This bird baz a beautifully crested head, is 25 
to 30 inches long, and extended is 4 feet. It 
weighs St to 34 Ibe It in supposed that both the 
male and the female assuine the ruff in the breed- 
iug season. it is found thronghout the plains of 
the Panjab and Upper Sind, where it ia much 
hawked with the cherrug falcon, Falco sacer. It 
leo occurs from Debili to Afghanistan, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Europe, aud England. It: occasionally 
luftes the hawk’ by ejecting on it » horribly 
stinking fluid, which beamears and svils the hawk’s 
plumage. Houbera undulata oceura in N. Aftion 
and Arabia, and visite Spain. 

Sypheotides Bengalensis, Gmelin. 
Otis deliciosa, Gray. | Otie Himelayana, Vigors, 
Charas, charaj, charas, bar of Nepal Terai, 

‘The Bengal florikin is about 24 10 27 inches 
Jong, and 44 to 47 inches extended. In the breed- 
ing dress of the male, the whole head, which in 
crested, also the neck, breast, and lower parts, 
with the thigh coverts, are deep glosey black. It 
ia found from Lower Bengal to all along the foot 
of the Himelaya. The sexes live apart, at no 
great distance from each other. They eat insects 
and sprouts of plants, It is ahy and wary. 

Sypheotides anritus, Latham, lesser florikin, 

Otis fulve, Sykes, 











Khar titr of Bhi. ikl, .  . | Hinp, 
Kennan pa Taninobay Man 
wharaz, cbaras, UKE, Varragu » Tam. 
Chulle‘charras, >. ,, | | Niglo-nivoili,.’ | 1 Tex, 





‘The Canarese, Mahratta, and Telugu names 
mean ‘ground peafowl.’ fu breeding bh ; 
the male, in head, neck, eir- tufts, wedial wing 
covers, and the whole lower plumage, is deep 
black; the chin aloue is white. It is 18 or 
19 inches long, and weighs 16 or 18 on Dr. 
Serdon considers the black aud common grey 
florikin to be identical, bat in the plumage, of 
different seasons ; it is found throughout india, 
from the Himalaya to the south. It eata inevets 
and beetles. It is hawked hy the baz, the laggsr, 
the shabin, and wokhab. : 

Otis tetrax, Z., the Tetrax campestris, the small 
‘bustard of Europe, ia said to have been found in 
‘the Pesbawur valley, and occurs in Central and 
Western Asia and North Africa. 
rda of Africa, some of 
viz. O. rhaad, Shaw ; 
0, scolupacea, Temm. ; O. 
0, Senogalensis, Vici ; 












afta, Z.; 0. afroiles, 








O. melanogaster, Rupp. ie 
‘The Australian bastard is the O. Australia; in 
the pairing season, the attitudinizing of the male 


is extremely sivgular.—dlinslie, Mat. Med.; Eng. 
; Jerdon, Birds. Sve Birds. 
Sistt RHEL, an Afghan tribe, See Buss 
BUT, « manner of pronouncing and writing 
‘the nate of Buddha, also the Bbot or Bot 


i™Bor. In the Hindi and 





Pers. An idol, 
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BUT. 


several Indian tongues, 
generally an evil apitit. 

‘But-Farosti, a tax or fine levied to defray the 
gost of celebrating the worship of the village 

sity. 

Tut-Kbana, a temple, an idol-house; by some 
supposed to be the origin of the English word 
pagoda, also supposed to be feom pal-gude, 

UT, also Butkalay, Bene, Cicer arietinum. 

BUTA. Hinp. Head of the Indian corn, the 
Zea mays, “Buta-dar, a disper fabric. Also any 
abrub or plant; Crotalaria burhia: Cheti-buta, 
Abelia triflora.’” Buta kara-mee, Tes., Ni 





parvifol panel 
BUTAI-MISWAK, Hrvp., Astragalus multiceps. 


BUTAIRI, or Ailri, Hivp., Rhus semialata. 

BUTALLA-POTAKA. Tzu. nna, 

BOTALLI MARAM, Tax, Givottia rottleri- 
formin. 

BUTANA. Hixp. Common pea. 

BUTANI, a clan of the Baluch Maghazzi tribe, 
which has been located in Kachi for a long time. 
The Maghazzi are subdivided into four principal 
families ot clans, of which the Butani of Jell are 
the most illustrious, and give the chief or sirdar 
to the whole. They boast of being able to rauster 
2000 fighting men, and between them and the 
Rind a blood-feud long existed. The Maghazzi 
and Rind are alike widicted to the use of ardent 
spitite, opium, and bhang. The Butani dwelling 
in the Dehra iemail Khan district, were a 
tribe until they hecame British subjects. 

BUTAN KOOSHUM. Sonsx.  Anisomeles 


ialnbarica. 
RUTASITA. Hixp. Sugar cakes 
BUTAYAT. Bonm. igycoras fragrans, Kon. 
BUTCHER ISLAND, 33 tiles from the shore 
in Bombay harbour, Its Hinda name ie Depa- 
devi, or the island of the gods, Holy Island. 
BUTEA FRONDOSA, Rezb, Bastard teak. 
Erythrina monosperma, Lam, 





Poles; Kinaka,. BzNo, | Cbuchra Pla, . . Pans. 
Pouk-pin; Pouk: Kiosuke, . > | SARRR. 
nway, Bono. | Kola keola, © Sion. 
Mootr, Civhiw, + Caw. | Porasa maram, . Taw. 
Palas, . ENG. | Modugn cbottu, | ‘an. 
Parnea; Dbuk, | Hnwo, | Kimsokamu, ¢ 





‘Thie tree grows in most parts of British India | the natives of Ladakh, 


and Ceylon. It covered tie battlefield on which 
Clive defeated Suraj-ud-Dowla, which in history 
ia known as the battle of Pi left to 
nature it attain 








Ls 
firewood, and ita roots cut for fibre to make ropes | 


with, and it is generally seo gnarled and buaby. 


BUT-SU-DA-NA. 


Bu or But is a spirit, !and cables for anchoring bosta, The flowers are 


offered by the Ho to their god Desauli Bonga Its 
gum, of s deep red colonr, is known in commerce 
as the Butea kino and Indian kino, the Palas 
gond or Dhak ka gond. 

BUTEA SUPERBA. Fozb. ili, 267. 
Tige modugs, . . Tet. Baranki chettn, 
‘Tivva moduga, . ~ nga | 

‘An immense creeper with flowers resembling 
those of B. frondosa. It grows on the mountaing 
of }, in the Cirears, the Kheri jungle, 
and in the Dehra Doon, and is not uncommon in 
the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. It yields the 

kind of gum 98 B. frondosa, 

BUTEONINA,, the bumard subfamily of 
birds of the order Raptores, or binds of prey, com= 

yrisea Archibuteo hemiptilopus of Tibet and the 
Frimataya ;Buteo wens of Tenssserim; B, 
rufinus of India and N, Africa, and B, vulgi 
the common buzzard of Europe, N. Africa, Asia 
Minor, higher mountains of India, common in the 
W. Himalaya, rare in the Neilgherries, and reptaced 
an the plains by B. canescens; rare, and to the 
northward and far west only, in America; mostly 





Tx, 





mii in Scandinavia.” B. Bache, Franklin, 
and B. Mclanotin, Jerd, ate synonyms of Bpiloruis 
cheela, Dard. 


aud. 

BUTHUS AFER. Linn., the great, black scor- 
pica of Ceylon, is as large a8 a fittle crayfiah ; 
its sting occasions a little inflammation, 

BUTI. Hixp. A vegetable; flower. 

Awani buti, Ballote Jimbata, 

Buti ka mockka, Boletus ignarius, 

Boge! buti, Stachye parvifiors, 

Dandi buti, Cleome ruta, 

Farid buti, Farsetia Edgeworthii. 

\eliowoopia. 


‘Ganda boti, Buphorbia, 
Saori butt’ Trichodenmus Todica; Solanum grail 
2 ; Solanum 
Khare buti, Oreonerie nnaginoes. a 
Mundi buts, Spbreranthus birtus, 
Pili buti, Abatilon Indicum. 
Pipst buti, Heliotropium ramosiasinsum, 
Popat buti, H, Europeum, 
Resham bud Berthdotia innceclata, 
CH ie ne a 
i, Crozophora tinctoria. 
‘Wali dati, Ajuga brecteata, 
BUTIA, a namo comprising the Little Tibetans, 
e Tibetans of Tibet proper, 
and the people of Bhutan. See Bhot Bhutan ; 
Bulti: Ladakh; Tibet. 
BUTIRSACHA. Mazar. Glass beads, 
BUTKUS. Mat, Elodendron Roxburghii. 
BUT MOOGRA. Dugas. Jasminum sambec. 
BUTOCERA RUBUS, the Curuminga of the 








In April its large clusters of deep orange-coloured | Singhalese. A beetle which penetrates the trunk 
flowers, called teao, alao kisu, attract attention. | of the cocoanut tree near the ground, and there 
‘An infosion of the flowers of thie and nlso of | deposits ite eggs; and its grubs, when batched 
B, superba, dye cotton, previously prepared with ; eat their way upwards through the centre of 
alum, a bright yellow, which may be changed the tree to the top, where they pierce the young 
hy an alkali into deep reddiah orange. The lac leaf-buda and do incredible .— Tennent’s 
insect ig frequently found on tho smaller branches: | Clim: 

{Its wood resembles teak in appearance, and isused' BUTOMUS, a genus of plants of the ord, Buto- 
for gunpowder charcoal, well corbs, and for macer. Roxburgh (ii. 315) describes B. lanceo- 
building purposes. The leaves are sold to shop- latusof India. B. umbellatas, the Kiai-teau of the 
Keepers in the bazara for the purpose of wrap- Chinese, is a waterside plant of China and Euroy 
pn amall articles in them inatead of eee Its rhizomes, formerly eaten, are now used medi- 
From the bark of the root a very strong Gbre i cinally. 

prepared. The root ia cut into lengths of from, BUT PESH. Hixp. Aplotaxis gossypina. 
two to four feet, and the bark peelad of, dried, ! BUT SHUR Hino. Ephedra Ceratdian. 
and beaten by handfuls with s wooden ‘mallet.! BUT-SU-DA-NA. Japax, A Buddhist altar- 
It in used for caulking boate, and making ropes shelf. 
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BUTTER. 
Niv-oai-ya; Suyu, Cary. 
Bmor,. 9... Dax. 





Butter is one of the 
othera being curd or casein, akind of sugar, and 
cortain salts, The lighter tatters suspended in 
milk, when it is allowed to stand, separate in the 
form of cream, which oan be further separated, by 
churning, into butter and butter milk. The yield 
of cream is increased by dropping into the milk a 


componenta of milk, the 


amall piece of zing Butter is naturally of a yellow 
colour, which is deepened when the cows feed in 
rich ‘pastures, bat it ie often artificially heightened 
by arnotto and saffiower. Karra, or fresh butter, 
ia neldom used by the natives of India. It is 
generally kept till it ture raacid, and then 
clarified by repeated boiling. This is called 
roughan in Persia, and gbi in India. The ordi- 
nary drink of the Tartare is kumys, a spirit made 
of mares’ mill. They pour the milk into a large 
lesthern vessel, and, when they have got a con- 
siderable quantity, Beat it till it begins to ferment 
like uew wine. When it becomes quite sour, 
they beat it again violently, and then draw off the 

















rat The fermented whey makes a brisk sanguin 
tort of liye 3 


iquor, with an agreeable almond flavour, 
very intoxicating to those not much accustomed 
toit. ‘The Tartars also make from goats’ milk a 
kind of butter, which they boil and keep for winter 
‘use in goate’ ekins, aud though Shey put no salt in 
it, it never spoila, It is seemingly ghi. After 
they have taken off the batter, they boil the curd 

fa 10 make cheese, which they dry in the ean, 
and which is as hard as iron, These they 
put into sacks for the winter store, and when the 
supply of milk beoomes scanty, they put this bard, 
sour curd into a leathern vessel, pour hot water 
‘upon it, and beat it till it liquefies; and with this 
acid drink they have to content themselves during 
the time of year so severely felt by pastoral nations. 
‘The Tartars live chiefly on their flocks and the 
produce of the chase, In China the milk of every 
domesticated animal has been employed for makiug 
cream and butter, The milk from the wild coy 
is naid to be the best. Chi, or clarified butter, is 
called. 'Pi-hu.—~Smith, 45; Huc’s Christianity, i. 
pe 200; Toml.; Bf Cult. 

BUTTER, De D., » Bengal medical officer 
who wrote on the Topography and Statistics of 
Qudh, Calcutta, 1889 ; On Public Health in India ; 
Planting of Trees along the Himalayas, Bl. Med. 
‘and Phys. Trans, Caloutts Government Gazette, 
and Ae. JL, 1629, xxvii.; On the Preparation of 
Opium for the Chinese Market in the Behar and 
‘Benares Agencies, Bl. As, Trans, 1836, v. 165. 

BUTTERFLY. 

+ FR Farfalla, 


Be [Gxa. Mariposs, |: 


Butterflies are very numerous in the 
of Asia, and many of them very beautife 
are classed by entomologista in the insact 
Lapidoptera, The ‘and most 
‘Ceylon isthe groat and yellow butterfly, the 
Omithoptera damias, Gray. Ite upper wings 











BUTTERS, VEGETABLE. 


which often measure six inches across, are of a 
deep velvet black. Its caterpillar feeds on the 
Aristolochia and betel leaf, but the butterfly on 
‘the heliotrope. Papilio polymneator, the black 
and blue butterfly, feeds on the ruddy flowera of 
the hibiacus or the dark-green folinge of the citrus. 
Papilio Hector. has crinon spots on the black 
velvet of the inferior wings. When examining 
the Lachen valiey, Dr. Hooker found the cater- 
pillar of the swallowtail butterfly (Papilio 
machaon) common, feeding on umbeliiferous 
plants, aa in England; and a apbyox (like 8. 
euphorbie) was devouring the euphorbias ; the 
English Cynthia cardui (painted-lady butterfy) 
was common, as were sulphurs, marbles, Pontia 
(whites), blues, and Thecla, of British aspect but 
foreign species. Amonyst these, tropical forms 
were rare, except one fine black ewallow-tail, 
Kallis inachis of India aod K. paralekta of the 
Malay Archipelago furnish wonderful examples of 
protective resemblance to dead or decaying leaves, 
every one of them being some shade of ash or brown. 
or ochre, The Ornithoptera pascidon of the Ara 
Ielands, is the bird-wiuged butterfly. In the 
western districts of Java are the calliper butterfly, 
Charaxes kadeni; of birds, the elegant green and 
yellow trogon, Flerpictes Reinwardti ; the gorgeous 
little mimvet fly-catcher, Pericrocotus miniatus, 
which looks like a flame of fire among the bushes ; 
and the rare black and ctimson oriole, Analoipus 

olentus, ‘The Papilio arjuna has its wings 
covered with grains of golden green.—Walluce, 


p. 118, 

BUTTER MILK. 
Dhai, 
Moroo, 

















. | Salle, alao Majiga, . Tax, 


Butter milk forms an ingredient in many native 
recipes; it ia used by chuckles for softening 
Jeather.—Rohde, MSS. 

BUTTER-NUTS, See Caryocar. 

BUTTERS, VEGETABLE. Thie name is given 
to the concrete oil of certain vegetables, from ite 
resemblance to the butter obtained frou the milk 
of animals, The term is also occasionally, but 
improperly, applied to some vegetable products 
which are entirely of a waxy nature, such as the 
wax of Myrica cerifera. Tho name is likewise 
bestowed in Siberia on certain algw, species of 
the geaus Nostoe, euch aa N. pruuiforine. The 
most important vegetable butter produced by 
species of Basaia and certain palm: 

Butter of Cacao, from Theobroma cxeao, 1000 
parta of the seed yield 300 parts of a concrete oil 
or butter, of & most agreeable flavour. 

Butter of Cinnamon, from Cinnamomum verum, 
or C. Zeylanicum, By strong decoction the fruit 
yields a concrete oil, also called cinnamon wax, 
used for candles, and which exhales while burning 
8 most it odour, 

Batter of Nutmeg, from Myristice moschate, is 

t from the Moluccas, of two kinds, and is 
obtained by bruising the nutmegs into = paste, 
which is compreased in bage between hot metallic 


P Butter of Cocoannt, trom the Cooos nucifera, ia 
prepared ing the pulp of fresh ripe oocos- 
PrePaciling« Ile hot water, equecsing mn buil- 
i iiky juios until the water bes evaporated, 
and filtering through paper. This oil separates 
into two portions, the one finid and limpid, the 
‘other @ solid concrete substance of a pure white 
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BUTTERS, VEGETABLE. 


BUTTON, 


colour, which, in the shade, remains unliquidated | butter or oil rise to the surface. 24 measures of 


at all temperatures 

Butter of Palm-oil, from Eleis Guineensis, a 
natise of Africa and America, It is much esteemed 
jn Ewrope for unguents, and has been lately re- 
commended for culinary purposes. 

Butter and Tallow the Pentadesma buty- 
racea, Br., of Sierra Leone, is so named from the 
yellow, greasy juice which copiously flows from 
it when cut. ‘It is mixed by the Negroes with 
their food. 

Kawan Solid Oil, of Java and Singapore, is 
obtained fron: an andetermined species of ia. 

Shea Butter is from the seeds of Bassia Parkii, 
Don, growing in W. Africa; likely to become 
valuable for the manufacture of candles and soap. 

Galam Butter, from Bassia butyracea, Fulwa 
or Phulwara, also Choorie, of Nepal, Almora, and 
Kamaon in Northern India. In the province of 
Dotee this is so abundant, that the oil is cheaper 
‘than, and is used to adulterate, ghi. It is white 
und Holid, fusible at 120°, aud exhibits little ten- 
deney to become rancid when kept. 

Huasia latifolia Oil separates into two portions, 
—one on the surface, fluid, and of a pistacio grecn 
colour; the other of brownish green, and almost 
nolid. 

Busia longifolia or Mupu Oil. One sample 
aeparated into two portions,—the upper, fluid, of 
a een in colour, and the lower’ greenish 
white, an fee Be consistence of ght. Another 
srated into three portions, the uppermost 
byes yellow, and hid the middie” ‘yellow- 
ish white, sotid, and Aoating in the upper: 
and the lowest, solid, aud brown in colour. 
third was of the consistence of ordinary ghi. A 
sedis almost solid, from Tanjore, was of a 
ight golden-yellow colour. 
‘Chinese Vegetable Butter from Stillingia sebifera 
is much in use ia China. The namber of these 
trees in the province of Ohe-kiang is immense. 

Indian Vegetable Batter, Piney Butter, ar Doo- 
pada Solid Oil, is from the Vateria Indica of the 
‘western coast of India. It is white or yellowish 

















white, of the consistence of hard salt butter, and fy 


in the shade retnine slwaye aod. Te is used for 
lompe principally, but is very suitable for 
andlenndlen Tes prepared by cleaning the seeds, 
then roasting aud grinding them into a mass. To 
five seorn of seed add twelve seers of water, and 
Loil until the oil rises to the surface. Remove 
the oil, stir the contents of the veasel, and allow 
it to atand until the following day, when more oil 
will be observed on the surface, which may be 
collected, and the process repented. 

Carap or Carab Vegetable Butter, from Carapa 
Guianonsis, « large tree in Trinidad and Briteb 

juians. 

Butter of the Great Macaw Tree, from Aercomia 
fueiformis. 

Japan War is from Rhus succedaneum. 

Butter, from Amygualus communis. 

Cocum Butter, from Garcinis purpurea seeds, 
which produce solid oil. 

Gamboge Butter, Mukke Tylum, Taw., Ara- 
sana Ghoorghy yennai, Cax., 18 & 
Garcinia pictoria, Rozt., which grows abandantly 
in Mysore and the western jungles, Gamboge 
butters are solid, and of a deep leek-green colour. 
‘The oil is procured by pounding the seed in a 
atone mortar, and boiling the mass until the 


the 144 one-iceh button 


seed yield one seer of butter ; it is sold at the rate 
of 1} annas per seer of Re 24, in the Nuggur 
division of Mysore, and is ueed ase latap oi] and 
as 

















i. 
lia feetida Oil, Coodiray yennai, or 
Coodira pusjan yennai, TAx., is thick aball seaeons 
of the year, and is obtainable probably in reo 
antities in the Nalle Malla ond Yella Malla 
forests of the Peninsula of India. 

Butter of Laurel, Laurus nobilis. 

Solid Oils are obtained from some Dipterocarpi 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

Solid Oil of the Horse-eyes and Cacoons of 
Jamaica, Fevillea scandens, is white and hard. 

Mijo or Japan Butter, from Dolichos soja. 

id Oil, from Myriatica (Virola) sebifera of 
British Guiana. 

Solid Oil from the Demerara butter tree, Saouati, 
Pekwa tubereulosa, 

Solid Oil of Bombay, from Salvadora Persia, ot 
Vernonia anthelmintica? 

Broouga Malagum Oil, of Masulipatam, sepa- 
rates into three portions,—the upperinost, uid, 
resembling brown sherry ; the oid le, of the eons 
sistence of ghi, and brownish yellow; and tho 
lowest almoat solid, and of a hair-brown colour. 

Mooroogana Butter, of Cxnara, ia used for 
medicinal purposes, and as an ointment for the 
wounds of cattle injured by tigers. It in said to 
be produced from a forest tree growing in the 
Canara jungles. It is dark brown, and is the 
most solid of the eolid oils, 

Odul or Adu} Oil, of Travancore, separates into 
two portions,—the upper, fluid, of the colour of 
golden sherry; the lower, reddish white, of the 
consistence of ordinary hard salt b 





t butter, 

Shacotty Oil, of Canara, used for cutaneous 
eruptions, separates into two portions,—the upper, 

wish and fluid, and the lowor brownish-red, 
and of the consistence of hard ghi. 

Hibavania, » solid oil of Canara, from the 
Sampajoy district, of a clove-brown colour. 

Camujuy Tree Oil; aemall bottle, priced Ra. 24, 

from the same district, was a dark gelatinous 
mass, of the consistence of blanc-mange. 
Oil of Hydnocarpus inebrians, the thortay oil of 
Canara, used for sores, is a very valuable vege- 
table solid oil, of the consistence of ordinary hard 
salt butter. 

Terminalia bellerica, Tani-kai yeonay, soparates 
into two portions,—the one fluid, of a pale oil- 
green colour, and the other white, flocoular, and of 
the consistence of ghi.—Afadras Museum Report, 
‘Simmonds, pp. 610-614. 














BUTTON. 
Boutons, . Fs. Mazar. 
: Gra, Pour, 
Battoun, | Gos. Bua, 
Guadi, | > 0. Br, 
Botton, | om ve Ta, 
Babro, . Matar, Buttasulu, ‘Trt, 

Buttons 


made from every possible material, 
‘Those of metal nre often gilt; and five grains of 
gold, and aoinetimes 2} grains, are made to cover 
bh wo great is the divisibili 
of that ious metal. A round ball or button is 
used in China to mark the rank of their wearers, 
‘The members of the first rank, or highest order, 
wear on the apex of their cape  dark-red coral 
‘ball or button ; the second claan have one of a 
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BUTTOO-PASSALEI KIRAL 


light red; third class, light blue; fourth, dark 
diue; fifth class hes a crystal ball; and the sixth 
clags a ball of mother-of-peari. Members of the 
seventh and eighth olsss have a golden bell, and 
the ninth and lowest rank, one of silver. Each 
officer may be further distinguished by the 
decoration of a peacock’s feather. This is 
attached to the base of the ball or button on the 
apex of hia hat, and slopes downward ; it ia worn 
at the back.—Gray, 27, 

BUTTOO-PASSALEI KIRAL Tam. Basella 
cordifolia, Lam,, B. alba, Zi: 

BUTUM. Aras. Pistacia terebinthus, tur- 
pentine, 

‘BUTUNTI, a name given to the Tarters by the 
people of Lower Kunawar. They also call the 
Yartars Zhad, also Bhotia, and their country is 
called Bhot and Bootunt.” These Tartara differ 
grestly in appearance from the people of Lower 

nunawar. 

BUVUSHIRUM. Says. Phyllanthnsnirori. 

BUWAYA. Matar, Crocodile. 

BUXAR, a town, lat. 25°82’ N., long. 84° E. It 

river name to a district which is a subdivision 
Of Shababud. The town is built on the bank of 
the Ganges, and is largely inhabited by Mabo- 
medans, A battle fought and won here by the 
British, 22d October 1764, under Sir Hector 
Munro, egainst Mir Kasim, the last independent 
Nawab of Murshidabad, placed Bengal and Behar 
in their ion. 

BUXUS, a genus of planta, the species of which 
afford the valuable boxwood. B. sempervirens is 
‘the common box, and forms s Targe evergreen bush 
or small tree, common all over the 8. of Euroy 
from Spain to the N. of Persia and into the N.W. 
inelees. The Laren és boxwood is known as 
Pabur Lakri. Mr. Dunlop saw a jungle of thie 
plant at Sem Kbarrak, beyond Raminee, the trees 
‘a tall as Bugheb firs, and some of them as thick 
Tound as # man’s body. The chief supply of box- 
wood for Europe is derived from the southern 
patts of Xurope, and from Asin Minor. Enropenn 

wood is more curly, softer, and paler than the 
Tarkey. The Karens furnished Dr. Mason with 
specimens of a wood not light, but scarcely to be 
distingaished from the hoxwood of Europe. Dr. 
Wallioh found Naucles cordifolia on the banks of 
the Irawadi, with wood coloured like that of 
the box tree, but much lighter, and at the same 
time very close-prained. One Tavoy tree, he 
saya, has a etrong, tough wood, in grain like 
box, B. Chinensis, Zom., is the China box tree. 
Buxua emarginatas, Wallick, was introdaced into 
Britain from the Himalaya. The wood is found 
to be softer than the common kinds, though like 
Secs ie other, respects Pc creprapes been 
en; ‘upon this wood, which has the advantage 
of being of considerable size. and. thickness = 
Eng. Cye.; Royle, Him. Bot. p.827; Mason ; Voigt. 

BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS, Linz. 

B. Nepalem 

It = +. SumLUM. 

Bras, Popri Peper, Sor, Rave 

Hoang-yang-mab, Cain.[ bune, .. TR-Ispve. 
~ | This grown in northern Persia, also in China in 
the provinces of Kiung-Chau-fu, Hainan island, 
snd in T’ung-jin-fa in the Kwei Chan province ; 
it is abundant near Manikeran in the N.W. 















Semabsd, Shomaj 
Safed dhawi, . 





Himalsya, From being lopped, it is generally sean 
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BYAT. 


‘as a shrub, but at times grows to 8 tree of some 
locally only, on the Sutlej and Beas, upon 
the Battan Pir, near Panch, above Rawul Pindi, 
in the Salt Range, and Trans-Indus, The wood 
ig carried to Umritsur and other places in the 
plains to be made into combs, bus the supply 
1s probably getting exhausted.” This is found in 
the Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungnam 
at an elevation of 6000 feet. Wood hard, heavy, 
and nearly ax compact as the boxwoods of Europe. 
Used in the schools of art throughout India for 
wood engraving, and used for plugs for sifle 
ballets. The leaves of the box are poisonous to 
the camel.— Cleghorn, Panjab Report, p. 63; 
Powell's ‘Handbook ; JL, Stewart, M.D, 
BUYO of the Pi the airih 





lippines, betel lead 
of the Malays, and Piper betel of botanista 
BUYUR, Beng. Jujube, Zizyphus jujuba. 
BUZ. Pens. A kind of antelope, or long- 
horned mountain goat, called Tish by the Arabs. 
BUZA. Hrxp. Hordeum hexastichum. 
BUZGUND. Hip. Gulpista; Pistachio nut. 
BOZLI, Hrxp. Oreoseris lauuginoea. 
BUZOOR-BUTU of Bombay, Cycas circinalis, 
BUZOTI and Sipah are small bat very brave 
Pathan tribes, the Buzoti vumbering 500, and 
the Sipah 300 Sighting men. ‘They live in toler- 
ably close connection with their more powerful 
neighbours the Airidi, and manage to hold their 
own, After the Br acquisition of the Panjab, 
they acted up to their engagements in regard to 
the Khaibar pass, and generally behaved well, 
BUZRUK. Aras. Linseed. 
Bozr-kaluoa, Plantago ispaghula, 
Buzr-ul-Bunj, benbane seed. 
Buzr-ul-Ban{” Ahmar, seeds of Cleome viscoss, 
Buzr-u-Shibet, dl seeds, 
BWA. Burs. Careya arborea, Rozb. 
BWAI-JIN, Bram. Bauhinia anguina; B, 


racemosa, 

BYA-JAINTL Hixn. Sesbania Mipyptiaca, 

BYAKED, also Byakoor. Beno. Indian night- 
shade, Solanum Indicum, 

BYANA or Byara. KaRN. A piece of pasture 
Jand attached to a village, and assigned as a per- 
quiaite to the headman, who lets it out for the 
srazing of cattle at a charge per head,— IP. 

BYANS, o pass in Garhwal, io which are 9 
villages and 184 houses. The people who occupy 
four of the Garhwal passes ure Bhot ; those in the 
Darma pasa are eaid to be Mongols left by Timur, 
‘The Bhotia in Byans speak a dialeot of Hindi. _ 

leary ages Lisa ori holy man sheds 
supposed e yyans in the N.W. 
Himalaya to be aveling on the top of the Keli- 
rong mountain. He appeara to be the rishi 
Vyasa. C 3 

"BYAT, & powertul tribe which came originally 
from Tartary with Chengiz Khan. They were 
long settled in Asia Minor; and a number of 
them fought in the army of Bajazet against Timur, 
‘After bis defeat, many of the families of this 
tribe were sent by the conqueror to the province 
of Diarbekir, but, having quarrelled with its 
raler, they went to the territories of Baghdad, 
‘where they lived till the time of Shah Tsmasp, 
Who brought them into Persia. One half waa 
settled at Souj Bulagh, a district of Teheran, 
and the remainder at Ashraf, in Mazenderan, 
‘They remained on these lands till Abbes 1. trans- 
planted a namber of them to Khorasan. The 





BY-IT-ZIN. 


Byat are still more numerous in Turkey then | most 
of 


in Persia; but io the latter countsy, in the reign 

of the Suifavean monarchs, they were registered 

at forty thousand families.~faleolm’s Persia, ii 
8. 


2h 
PRYAIT-ZIN. Bum, Antidesma panicalats, 
BYLTZE of Ptolemy, are the Balti people of 
Litlle Tibet, They have on the east the Khor 
country, which is inhabited by a 3a 
to be the Chaurandi Scytba bis ere 


Cunningham. 
BYNEE ARRACK is from Casyota urens. 


BYNSA, one of the seven branches of the 
Bazigar race, 


BYRAGI. Axeto-Hrxp. For Viragi (vi, 
ivative, rege, passion), Hindu Vaisboava ascetics. 
e foliowera of Ramanand and Kabir form their 


principal subdivisions, The Byrags, or 
‘takia, is a small crooked stick or piece of iron 
which the Byragi devotee places under his armpit, 
to lean upon aerhe site, See Vairagi. 

BYRD, amongst the Rajput races, the blessing 
of a bard to arnler. Whenever a Suktawut chief 
enters the court of his sovereign, or takes his 
neat among his brother chiefs, the bards still 
salute him with the dying words of Ballo— 
“Doonsh datar, Chaogoonab joojar; Khorasan, 
Mooltan-ka-aggul,' meaning ‘Double gifts, four- 
fold snorifice;’ that is to say, with increase of their 


CABAN. 


tant results of the carefal investigations 
De. Kelnart in Ceylon, that the power of the 
animal to cast off its bysms at pleasure was ascer- 
tained, It leaves it behind to make another in a 
more convenient place, From this ability to shift 
its berth, it follows that the pearl oyster might 
safely be’ taken from ita native beds and made to 
colonize other of the sea, and also that it 
‘would move of its own accord if the surrounding 
water should become impare or sandy, or when 
there is on influx of fresh water. The sniroal can 
reform the byssus at pleasure, if in good health 
and condition. 
BYTTNERIACEA, the By ttueria tribe of planta, 
by some botanists considered a distinct natural 
order, by others reduced to a section of Stercali- 


acer. 

BYTURI river rises near Lohardugga, in 
Int. 23° 29° N., Jong. 84° 55’ E., runs 8, 8.1., 
SE, E., into the Ray of Bengal, by Dhumral 
Fiver; length, 845 miles. It receives the Sunk, 
95 miles. About 26,000 aquare milea aro drained 
by the Brabminy and Byturni. Tt is the Styx of 
Hindu mythology, and is sacred, more especially 
at its source, ‘There is a legend that Rama, when 
marching to Ceylon to rescue hia wife Sita from 
her captor Ravana, halted at the river-side, on 
the borders of Keunjbur, and numbers of Hindus 
visit the river every Jannary. It is also written 








prince's favour the sacrifice of their lives would Baitarani 


progress; and which, for the sake of eaphooy 
probably, preceded the byrd won by the founder, Balal 
‘The Verrier to Khoraian and Multan.’ The 


byrd of the Chondawat is ‘Dos sehea Dfewar ka 
bur kewar,’ ‘The portal of the ten thousand 
towns] of Mewar.’ It is related that Sukta, 
jealous of so sweeping a byrd, complained that 
nothing waa left for him, when the master bard 
Te} he was ‘Ki rian, ae the bar which 
secures the door, ‘Kewar.'—Tod"s Rajasthan, 


358, 
P aYSSUS, long, delicate, lustrous, and silky 
fasciculus of filaments, by which somo of the 
conchiferous_molluses, for example the Mytilacea, 
rouneels, aud Malleacea, hammer oysters, are moored 
to rocks, eto, It is an aseemblge of muscular 
fibres, dried up in one part of their extent, but 
stil contractile and in a living state at their 
origin. The tendinous foot ot Byssoarca and 
"Pridacoa seems to be step towards the organiza 
tion of @ true bysaus. The byssus of the great 
Pinne of the Mediterranean isin a fleshy sac or 
sheath at tho base of the foot, which is attached 
to the middle of the abdomiual masa of the 
animal. Ia Italy it is manufactured into various 
articles; and there are few museums without a 
glove or 0 stocking woven out of this substance, 
"he pearl oyster, by a byssus, secures iteelf to the 
rocks. The animal's foot is composed of muscular 
fibres, and is 24 inches long when distended. 
the lower aide there is a groove lined by a secreting 
membrane, which is an exact mould for the for- 
mation of the byssus, When the animal desires 
to attach itself to the rock, ita foot ia protruded, 
and, after seeking out a suitable epot with the 
tip for some minutes, is again retracted into the 
shell, A strong fibre, of the form of the 
in the foot, is thus left, attached to the 
‘the foot at one end, and to the rock at the other. 
1 is again and again repeated, until a 
strong cable is formed; and it was one 














i. 
BYZANTIUM of Ptolemy ia supposed to be the 
bhi of Gojerat. para ae 


C 

©, in the English alphabet, has no power of ita 
own, but takes that of k before a and u, and of 6 
before e andi, Ita use for foreign words is there- 
fore apt to mislead; for instance, in the Persian 
and Urda word circar, a government, an authority, 
and in common use, there is one letter for two 
sounds, and two sounds for one letter,—a breach of 
all system. Even the form of ch hae two sounds, 
as iu character and charter. To get rid of this 
ineonsistency, the tendency bas been growing 
amongst acientific men, to substitute ka and ku for 
ca and cu, and to write Cabul and Cashmir as Kabal 
and Kashmir, and Cutch and Cudapah as Kach 
and Kadapah, and also to use k for the hard ch. 
‘The Italians have the soft English ch in cio and 
ce; and the French and Germans uce the letters 
teh and tach to ineet the equivalent letters in all 
the cultivated languages of Southern India in 
which the sounds produced by the English oom- 
pounds of ch, as in cbild, have single letters with 
ing powers in all those tongues, and, 





in all ch’h also bas equivalents modified 


On in compound letters, but there is no letter which 


‘has two sounds of ch, aa in character, child. With 
eotirely similar sounds for ca, cu, and ka, ku, 
some duplication is unavoidable. See Ch. 

CABA. Anas. A quadrangular building io 
Mecca, towards which all Mahomedans turn in 
prayer; the Black Stone, Hajar-us-sia, is built 
into ite wall. It wasa lingam of the god Maha~ 
deva or Siva, 

OABAB-CHINI. Bmp. Cubebs. 

CABAN, in the Phippine Telands, a measure of 
capacity. 
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CABBAGE. 





CACAY. 


CABBAGE, Brassica oleracea. of the coating of the branches of the date tree ar¢ 
Peh-teai, . Onyx. | Kobi, . . . ‘Hrxn, used; and the same material, with & tion of 
Chou, ". . . . FR. | Onvolo, . Tx, fibre of the Kaldera bush, the Pandanus odora- 
Koa, ) Gm. tissimas, is used by fishermen in forming drag 

The word ia derived from the Latin, caput, a ropes for their neta at Oopada. In the Eastern 


head, through the French cabus, The opinion is 
genetally entertained by naturalists that the white 
tind red cabbage, savoy, borecoles, cauliflower, 
and broccoli have all originally sprung from the 
wild cabbage of the sea-coast, The eabbage, 
horse - radish, creas, mustard, turnip, ete, ali 
belong to the natural order of Crucifere. “The 
varieties cultivated are, red, rose, and white; aleo 
the huadred-leaved eabbage. Cabbage is largely 
eaten by the Chinese. From the aveda of a variety 
cultivated on the continent of Europe, the cols 
oil used in Inrops is expressed. 

CABBAGE, a term applied to the new leaf- 
shoots at the tops of palm trees; they are cooked 
and eaten as vegetables. That 'of the Alsophila 
excelsa of Flinders island, Australia, is ia sub- 
atance like a Swedish turnip, bat i too astringent 
in taste to be agreeable, and it is not much 


improved gooking. 
‘ABINETS of silver are worn by all the Jan- 
gam sect of Hindus, each containing the conical 
emblem of Siva, the lingam of the Hindus, the 
pallon of the Greeks, and the priapus of the 
mans. The tabernacle of Moloch, mentioned 
in Acts vii, 43, was doubtless  cabioet in which 
‘the object was enclosed; and the shrines of Diana 
were most probably of the same constraction, 
and for the same purpose. A medal, with a 
figure of Diana's ine, shows pointed cones 
and a semi-lane. Bacchus brought his thyraus 
from the east when he returned from his Indiaa 
expedition. It was anid to have been surmounted 
by fir cone of pine, but a recent writer in, the 
idinburgh Review thinks it was the date, This 














fruit, neoording to Pliny, waa consecrated to the tu 


worship of almost every beathen divinity. The 
date palm i the scriptural emblem of all that is 
dignified, beautiful, and good, and entered largely 
into the ornamentation of tamples,—Edinburgh 
Review ; BMilner's Seven Churches of Asia, p. 180. 


CABLE, 
Tau, Ankertau, . Gen. | Talisowuh,. . Mazar. 
Langar ki rami, | HinD. | Amar," . >. Tet. 
Gomena. . '. a 





In Southern Asi some cables for shige are made 
of coir, the requisite quantity being laid out at fall 
length’ slong the beach or other convenient spot; 
they are made up in atrands, and twisted ina very 
simple machine, viz. a strong wooden frame in a 
Sireng board, strom which thaee oF four ping are 
and turned, like the screws of a 

sh, by as many men; the further 
cable is fixed ‘ge revolving pin, which is 
tarned round in a similar manner. As the strands 
are twisted, the horse in which thia is fixed is 
drawn nearer to the other. It is evident that 
cable strands thus laid are very unequally strained, 
the outer lines being tight, while the inner ones 
are slack. By laying the strand and twisting it 
as each yarn leaves its separate reel, a is 
formed of which cach yarn beam its dus propor 
tion of the strain. Huddart's patent rope waa 


Isid on thia principle; the necemary aj for 
winding aff the yara, might be resuily, made, 
‘ables for the Sh bridges were formed of 
the country rattan. In the Red Bes, cables formed 


tera 





Archipelago rattan cables are largely wied.—Afr. 


Rohde, MSS. 
CABO NEGRO, Spanish, of the Philippines, is 
obtained from the gomati palin, Arenga ssechsri- 
fera, and resembles black horse-hale, “Tt is found 
between the trunk and branches, io a matted form, 
interspersed with black twigs.’ When separated 
from the latter, it is manufactured into a cheap 
and durable cordage, chiefly used for cables and 
standing rigging. A’ single palm in its lifetime 
yields two crops of this material, exch amounting 
toabout 9 Ibe. The twigs are used as writing pens, 
and also as arrows, Under the hair-like material 
4 soft substance is besides collected, weed as oakum 
for caulkings, and ss such exported to China,— 
Walton's State, p. U9. Bee Gomuto, 
INGH. Lateritious deposit, said 
to be the prodact of decomposed gneiss, 

CABUOL. Sco Kabal. 

CABRAL, Alvarez Cabral, the Portuguese 
commander in the second expedition sent to Lndia 
by the Portuguese. It consisted of 18 ships aud 
1200 soldiers, and sailed from the Tagus in Maroh 
1500, In hig route be discovered Brazil, 4.0. 
1500, and tock possession of it, and then sailed to 
Calicut. He lost four ships, in one of which 
Bartholomew Diaz perished.’ He entered into 
treaties with the chiefs at Cochin, Cannanoro, 
Onore (Honore or Honawar), and’ Quilon, and 
built fortremes at their principal towne. ' The 
Zanorin at first was cordial, but, being instigated 

the Mahomedans, attacked’ their fort, and 

killed all the Europeans, Cabral retaliated by 

ing ten Mahomedan ships, and then rée- 

to Lisbon in Juty 1501. 

CACALIA COCOINEA, a flowering plant, 
mostly found in waste places, 

Cacalia Kleinia, Wight. Hart's ear. 

















Lisen wl sur, . . Aap. ! Youna puto nolikel, Tat, 
Gao bon, . |. Puna, Jimmudu, . . . 
Ermina-Kale,. . Tam. 


‘The Jeaves resemble the tongue of the buffalo; 
the stalks are prickly, and covered with white spots, 
While fresh, the leaves have a strong smell like 
hemlock; they are given in decoction in rhumat- 
iam, syphilis, and lepra. For the class of eases in 
which sarssparilla js usually employed by Euro- 
pots practitioners, they seem to be highly esteemed 

3¥ Mahomedan and Hindu practitioners. A water 
distilled from the leaves is kept for use.—O'Sh. p. 
420 ; Honigherger, p. 246, 

ia sonchifolia, Zinn, 

Euilia sonchifolis, D.C. | K. purpures, Cass, 
Shudimndi, i 





+ BENG, | Udiram panum, SaNax. 
Pelle camodi, > ‘Matar. 
‘A decoction of this plant ia deemed antifebrile 
on the Malabar coast.—O'Sk. p. 420. 


CACA-MULLU. ‘Tor, Pedaliom murex. Cxca- 


palam, Lagenaria vulgaris. 

CACATUINA or Cocatoo, a sub-family of 
birds of the family Paittacide, of the order Scan- 
sores. Soe Birda. 

CACAY treo is the greatest ornament of the 
‘woods of Karnata, Tho foliage is a fine shining 
green; and the pendulous strings of flowers sur- 
Pam those of the Isburnum, not only in beauty, 
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CACHALOT. 


‘but in length and number. In the cool of the 
morning thoy diffuse a most agreeable perfume. 
‘The plant is sacred to Ganesh, the god addreased by 
all Hindus about to commence any undertaking. 
The people worship him under the form of bis 


favourite tree. ‘The cultivators of every village adopted 


place a stake of the Cacay on the ground, level = 
cireular place round it, and purify this area with 
cow-dang. On this spot they aseemble before the 
commencement of seed-time, burn some incense 
before the stake, make offerings of rice, milk, and 
the like, and pray for the success of their crops. 
‘The ceremony concludes with a rural feast. It 
seme to be the Cathartocarpus fistula. 
CACHALOT, the Physeter macrocephalus, or 
sperm whale. The male ranges iu length from 88 
to 76 feet, in about 60 feet in the average. The 
female doss not exceed 30 or 85 feet. ‘The cacha- 
lot is without symmetry, of a prevailing dull 
black colour, occasionally marked with white, 
expecially on the abdomen and tail. They propel 
themaelves round by atriking and pulling against 
the water with the flashes of their tals. 
lower jaw is diminutive, sender, and in form not 
unlike the mandible of a bird; the teeth of the 
upper jaw, wholly ivory, in aged males are of 
ett solidity, and weigh from 2 to 4 Ibe. each. 
tt spouts a thick watery mist from its nostrils at 
intervals of ten or fifteen minutes. The valuable 
sperm ia chiefly situated in the head. It is a solid 
mass of soft, yellow, olly fat, weighing betwoen 2 
‘and 8 tons, in a hollow of the head, bared on the 
jaw, and forming tho front and lower part 
the snout. ‘The eavity, called ense, ia situated 
to the right and beneath the spouting canal, and 
corresponds to nearly the entire length of ‘that 
tube, “It is filled with a very delicate well of 
cellular isnue, containing in large celle the timpid 
and oily uid, which is liberated on the slightest 
force. “The quantity, chiefly spermaceti, contained 
in this singular receptacle is often very consider- 
able, and nearly 500 gallons have been obtained 
from the case of one whale. It has been noticed 
in the Mediterranean, and a stray individual in 
the Thames.—Hartwig. 
CACHAR, a district in Assam, in the upper 
portion of the valley of the Barak, extending 
it. 24° 18° to 25° 50’ N., and from long. 92° 26’ 
to 98° 20°, Its area, 8750 square miles, Its 
Popalation in 1872 was 205,027, in the area of 
1285 square miles, to which the census was con- 
fined. “They consist of Manipurf, Cachari, Lushai 
or Kuki, Naga, Mikir, and Khaasya, ‘The Burmece 
invaded it, but were again expelled during the first 
Burmese war, when the legitimate raja, Govind 
Chandra, was restored by a tresty. On the 

















southern frontier of Cachar lies the territory of Ne 


the Lushai or Kuki, a most warlike tribe, who in 
1848-49 drove up the Kuki from the south into 
Cachar; bat Colonel Lister, by # judicious employ- 
ment of the Kuki as soldiers, exerted & 
influence over the Lushai, The Lushai, however, 
have in their turn been pressed up northwards by 
another tribe still more powerful than 

called the Poi, who approached from the south- 
east. The hilly tract fying between Cacbar and 
Chittagong is inbabited by the Lushai, who claim 
sud hold all the tract of country to the south of 
the parallel of the latitude of Chatterchoora hill, 
and east of Hill Tiperah to the Tepei river ia the 
Burmese frontier. The Cachari dynasty ended on 


CADABA INDICA. 


the assassination of Govind Chandra, without heirs, 
in 1880, and in 1854, Tularam Senapati of N. 
Cachar ‘also died without heirs, The Cachari 
people must at one time have had an exten 
Sway in the valley of the Brahmapntra, The people 
Hinduism about the beginning of the 18th 
century, and sbout half the number profess that 
faith. "It yields ries, petroleum, salt from salt 
wells, and several valuable timbers, tea, caout- 
choue from the Ficus elastics, The elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, metna or wild cow, gavosus 
gaurua, tiger, black bear, and deer oconr, with 
the sambur and the barab-sinba. The Manipuri 
women weave excellent cotton cloth, and fin 
net for mosquito curtains. The agricniturists 
band themselves together as guilds or khel.—Imp. 
Gas, ; Aitcheson's Treaties, p. 77; Ann. Frid. Adm, 












86. 
ACHARI, twp. Cnoumis puberce:s, 
CACHAR KALANG, Taw. joscores alata. 
CACHU. Hip. Colocasia antiquorum. 
CACRUR. Hip. Curcuma zodoaria. 
CACODOXUS ARGUS, Linn. A fish eaten 
by the natives, though many reject it on account 
of its reputed disgusting habits. In several ex- 
amined in the estuaries of the Ganges and at 
Penang, the stotoach contained remains of small 
fishes and crustacea. According to Bennet, it 
is iu Ceylon angled on hooks baited with a kind 
of nea-weed (* Pendah''), of which this fish appears 
to be particnlarly fond 
CACRI. Hixp. Cucumis utilissimas, 
CACSHA, in the astronomy of the Hindus, the 
orbit of a planet, or the circle which ancient 
astronomers called the deferent; for the Cucsha 
carries epycycies (Paridhi), hike the deferent.— 
“aren, 


ot CACTACEA or Cast, the Indian ii 
exogenous 1B; OAD} mera ant les are 
found in SE. Asia. Soma species are th food of 
the cochineal insect, Of there the Opuntia tana 
seems the most employed in Pera; 0, Hernandesii 
in the most celebrated in Mexico; and 0. coche- 
lifera, the native province of which i¢ som 
what doubtful. The Old Man cactus, Cereus 
senilis, Salm, is 20 called from the hoary aspect 
of the columnar stems, The cactuses aré natives, 
almont exclusively, of the new world, from whence 
the prick (Opuntia Ficus Indica), now 
sbandantly netaralized in the Atlantis ‘nla, and 
generally on the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
iteerves to form impenetrable fences, was originally 
introduced —Engl. Cyc. p. 710; Voigt, p. 60. 
CACTUS INDICUS. Rozb. 
Opuntia Dillenii, Haw. 
Nag-phones, . . Beno. | Kabuli-teui, Gangi- 
teeta’, 2 | Was | aber angi hie Paws, 
Dr. Roxburgh supposed this plant to be a native 
of Tadia, grounding his opinion on ita general 
distribution and ite native names, Dr. J. 8 
ewart mentions it asa plant of the Panjab, on 
hich the wild cochineal insect feels In the 
Panjab, it in grown aa a hedge up to 4000 and 
5000 feet, near the Jhelam. Dr. Roxburgh also 
mentions C. Chinensis, with its synonym Fabricia 
bencteata.—Rozb.; Dr. Stewart; Voigt, 
CADABA INDICA. Lam, W. and A. 
Strosmia tetrandrs, Roxb. 
Indian Cadabe, 























Exe. Chimurndu, . 
Tax. Polamerinika, om 


‘Ada-morinika, 
‘Chekonadi, . Vala. ss 
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CADAGA SALEG. 


A straggling shrab, fowers in terminal racemes, 
of adingy white, nearly throughout the year ; 
common’ about Musalman barial-groands. 
Indica, Lam. and ©. trifoliats, W. and A., are 
plants of Coromandel. Riduell. 

CADAGA SALEH. Tas. ‘Rungia repens. 

CADALACCA. Matzat, Cadelay, Tas. Cicer 
arietinum. 

CADALI, Saxsk. Musa paradisisca. 

CADALI PUA. Tam. Lagerstroemia regine. 

CADAM. Hind. Nauclea parvifolia. 

CADAPILAVA. MAtzat. Morinda citrifotis. 

CADASSUM. ‘Tax. Barringtonia racemosa. 
a CADDIS- WORM insects aro found in all 

pical Asia. They belong to the famil to~ 
ceridw, and the genus Setodes contains pees of 
them ; they are enclosed in cases with projecting 
shielda.— Hartwig, 

OADELARL "Matxat. Achyranthes aspera. 

CADESIA. The battle on the plains of Cadesia, 
on the border of tbe Euphrates, fought in 4.D. 
682, sealed decisively the fate of Iran. ‘This batile 
Jaated for three days; was fought during the 
Khalifat of Omar, by bia general Sead, against 
Rustan general of Yezdejird 1i1., the last of 
‘the Sassanian race. The Arabs are said to have 
Jost about 8000 men, while the loss on the Persian 
side amounted to nearly 100,000. 

CADJAN. ANGLO-MALAY. 











Jowl,. . . . Horo, Tennamolé,. . . Tax. 
jan, | |) 2 Matar. ‘Tetiaku; Oobaré aku, Tet. 
Panne olé,; ° . Tax. 


A commercial word, used by the British in India 
for the dried leaves of the cocoanut and palmyra 
palms; they are largely used as # thatch, which 
resists the rain better than tiles; but roofs made 
of them should be relaid before the commence- 
ment of the rainy season; 149,500 were im 
into Bombay in the year 1850-51. Books 
leaves, called kavile in Telugu, are prepared from 
the palmyra and the fan or cocoanut paim, and 
are written on with an iton style. 

Kajan, Maxay, are mata made from the leaf of 
the Mang-kwany. See Cocoanut Palm; Fan 
Palm; Ola; Palmyra, 

CADJU. Matar. Anacardium occidentale. 

CADU, Hixp. Lagenaria valgaris. 

CADUMBAH. MaLEaL. a 


mosa. 
CLODEPASCALYCONUM. Bedd. A plant 
which grows at Paupanasmum, at the foot of the 
‘Tinnevelly hills, and called kotpira. Its wood is 
very hard.—Bedd. HL. Sylv. 
CHESALPINIA, Some of the a of this 
genus are useful trees or sbrabe. ©. bon 
and (. digyna are of the climbing planta, the 
weeds and oils of which are used in medicine. 
‘The pods of C. coriaria, or sumach, a small tree, 
are used a8 tanning material; C. peniculata is a 
magnificent climber of the yas; and O. 
sappan yielda one of the Brazil woods of com- 
merce. "The fleahy pods of a Casalpinia are 
Iargely used ae soap in all parts of China, and 
may be bought in every market town. C. bimas 
i Bastern “Archipelago. C. Brasil- 
jensia of &. America, province of Pernambuco, 
might be introduced into India; its wood yields 
ared dye; it is the Brasil wood of commerce. 
CH ‘NIA CORIARIA. Wilde. 
Feit : 


aa corlaria, Jacq. 
-Libi, Divi-divi, American sumach,. Exo. 
Dibi-dibl, . . , Ewa. ~ 


ia race~ 











CHESALPINIA SAPPAN. 


This small tree is now growing plentifully about 
Singapore, , Bangslore, Huneur, and Ohica 
cole. It is a native of S. America, bat in 1842 
was introduced by Dr. Wallich into the Botanical 
Gardens at Caleutta, Tho eeed-pods, for tanning 
Jeather, are considered superior to all the Indian 
astringents, aud leather tauned with them is con- 
sidered equal to that of the best of Europe 
manufacture. The pods are oblong, compremed, 
somewhat obtuse, curved laterally, the inner side 
being concave and the other canvex. It is to the 
curved pod that the commercial term of divi-divi 
or libi-libi is given. The average produce of 
pods from a full-grown tree bas been estimated at 
100 Tbs. weight, one-fourth of which consists of 
seeds or refuse, leaving about 75 Ibe. of marketable 
matter. The divi-divi pods are of a dark brown 
colour externally, when ripe, and }ths of an inch 
wide, Underneath the outer skin of the pods, an 
separated from the seeds by a layer of woody fibre, 
considerable thickness of astringent matter of 
a light yellow colour, almost: pure tannin, slightly 
darker in colour than that manufactured from galls, 
about 60 or 65 per cent, of the whole pod 
cluding seeds), At an interval of six fea 
an acre of ground will contain 1210 trees, ing 
an average of 810 owts,, and 80 Ibs, of diviedivi, 
or above 20} tons of marketable matter, worth, at 
only £5 per ton, £200, The quantity of mucilage 
it contains precludes it from the use of dyers, 
One part of divi-divi ix sufficient for tanning as 
much leather aa four parts of bark, and the process 
only one-third of the time, The selling 
price ranges from £8 to £18 per ton. The iiporta 
into the United Kingdom in 1844 were 8900 tons; 
in 1845 and 1846, about 1400 tons each year; 
during the subsequent three years the imports were 
merely nominal ; but in 1850 a renewed demand 
seems to have sprung up, for 2770 tons were im- 
ported into Liverpool, and a few tons into London, 
—Voigt; M. E. J. R.3 Dr, Cleghorn's Reports; 
Btarkham, p. 358 ; Simmonds’ Comm. Products, p. 
808; Indian Annals, No. vii, p. 120; Jurors’ Re- 
port, Madras Exhibition, 1855. 
C.ESALPINIA DIGYNA. Rott, 
©. oleosperma, Roxb. F. I. ii. 357. 
‘Umul Kuehi,. . . Baw. | Nune gach’chs,. . Tau. 
‘This climbing shrub grows in the Peninsula of 
India, and et Bhagulpar. Tae seeds yield an oil 


‘used in lara 
CABALEINIA PANICULATA, Roxb. 
Guilandina paniculata, am. | Haoo-Kouk, . . BURM. 
Grows in all Indie; magnificent climber in 

































lucella Sikkim, festooniny the trees with its dark glossy 

foliage and gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms, 
—Hooker’s Him, Jour. p. 25. 

CHSALPINIA SAPPAN. Z. Sappan wood. 








1 f+ Gum. 
Pattang,”. . » . DUKE. 
Braitenbond, | Boe 
‘Brasil wood, Red wood, ENC. 
Bola do Bresil, Fa | Vattangl 
i ofitt. | Battanea chakxa, 
Pattangay D. 
Legno del Brasile,. It. 
Versino, . ” 


‘This tree, the Versina of Cesar Frederick, grows 
widely over SE. Asis. Its wood is a very im- 
‘portant article of commerce. In 1842 ag mich as 


CZSALPINIA SEPIARLA. 


78,000 owte, were shi; from Ceylon, but the 
export from thence has decressed. A large quantity 
ig exported from Siam and the Philippine Jelands ; 
ea much as 200,000 pikuls annually from the 
former, and 23,000 pikuls from Manilla, 9524 
pikula were shipped from Singapore in 151, and 
4074 pikuls in 1852. 3670 tons of wood were 
imported into England in 1852, at £7 to £12 the 
ton, Fée considers Ceesalpinia sappan to be oue 
of the Brazil woods of the merchants, But it is 
probable that it ia the produce of more than one 
genus The best Brazil wood is said to come from 
Pernambuco, where it ia called Pao da Rainha, or 
Queen's Wood, on account of ite being a royal 
monopoly. C. sappan grows in the N. Arcot 
forests, in the Nalla M 

Kotah jungles; is a 
Bengal, Burma, Tenaaseri 
ia found in the immediate vicinity of Prome, grow- 
ing on the small hitls of the place, and neat 
Thoung-aai, in the northern part of the Rangoon 
district, where it is also seen in emoall quantity. 
It is cultivated in Palghaut for dying the straw 
weed in oat-making, and from its bigh price for 
this purpose, it is not used for carpentry. It 
grows with great laxuriance in South Malabar, 
where it is cultivated rather extensively by the 
Moplabs, who plant a namber of the seeds at the 
Dirth of ‘a daughter. The trees require fourteen 
‘or fifteen years to come to maturity, and then 
‘become the girl's dowry, Dr. Claghora thinks 
the dye- is damaged by being allowed to 
float in salt water. In the Bombay forests it 
grows freely in their cultivated places without 
any care, but the heart-wood is dingy, and wants 
that fine pinkish red which the wood of the 
southern forest has. The heart-wood being cut 
into chips, steeped for # considerable time in 
‘water, and then boiled, is used for dyeing. The 
cloth or thread is repeatedly dipped in thia liquid, 
and hung to dry between each wetting, till it is 
‘prought tothe shade required. To fix the colour, 
alum is added. The powder commonly used at the 
Holee featival is extracted from the wood of this 
tree, The reddish-brown tint 30 frequently met 
with in the clothes of the poorer Chinese, is pro- 




















duced from this wood. for 
colouring milk. ‘The chips ate used like logwood, 
and medicinally, — Afarsden's Sumatra, p. 95; 
Voigt; Captain Macdonald ; Drs, Wight, Mf Clel~ 
land, Gidson, and Cleghorn. 

CHESALPINIA SEPIARIA. Rarb. Mysore 


thorn, 
Reichardia decapetala, Rusti. 
‘Haoo-kyan-bo, . . Buna. | Phalwai,. . . . Hix. 
Chilloor ; Kilgateh, Hixy. | Urn, Urni, of . Kaauan. 
‘Haidar ke jhar, . 55 
Grows in Kamson, Nepal, Bengal, Ava, Tavoy, 
Mysore, Ajmir, and in all the Himalayas under 
5600 feet. It ja a scandent, etrong-armed shrub, 
‘aed to fence around fields, and forming a splendid 
impenetrable hedge, covered with bright green 
yellow spikes of flower. Hyd 
fortified places with it.— Voigt 
3 Chow-Chow ; Tho 


i j Stewart, 
CASSAR, the Arabio, Greek, and German Kaisar, 
A title of the emperors of Rome, which was applied 
to the Byzantine emperor, until the title was 
transferred to the Turkish sultan. . 
CHSAREA ruins stand by the seaside, and 





Ali eurroan: 








from the summit of & tower that is washed by the wall of 


ing the reign 


CAIN. 


wares, a view is obtained of the whole coast of 
Palectine, from Cape Blanco to Jaffa. When 
Colonel Skinner passed through, the ares of this 
onee proud city was ured for a burial-ground.— 
Skinner’2 Overland Journey, i. RB 155. 

CAISAR FREDERICKE, a Portuguese jeweller 
who wandered from Bussora to Kuraches, and 
thence to Goa and Vijayanagar. 

CAFFER BREAD, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
is from the Encephalattos caifer. Tho stem, 
‘when stripped of its leaves, resembles a large pine- 
apple, It ie also called the Hottentot bread-frait. 
The Kafir poople bury it for come months in 
the ground, then pound it, and extract # farina- 
cous matter of the natare of sago.—Captain 
Carmichael, 

CAFFER TEA, the leaves of Helichrysum 
nudifolium, common in the Cape Colony, and 
used medicinally. 

CAFFREE CHILLEY, Capsicum grossum. 

CAFIR, aleo Kafir, a term employed in India 
to designate the African race, usually the lar; 
featured, curly-baired variety. La Bourdoun 
enlisted many into his army, but the British in 
India have never enlisted’ them, They are 
mployed in the city of Hyderabad. A. small 

nber were employed in the Ceylon Ride Corps ; 


















comparatively few of their children grew up, 
cnually falling i 


falling victims to pulmonary complaints, 
Jutir alao is & term to designate the idol-worabip- 
ping race in the N.W. Himalaya, known as the 
Siah Posh Cafir, because of their black-coloured 
clothes. Also # general term of abuse by Maho- 
medaus to ay non-believer in Mak¢ |. Tb is 
from the Arabic, meaning # denier, an infidel, 
CAGGAR, the ancient Drisbadvati, @ river of 
the Rajputana desert, also known as the Hakra, but 
dy the desert sands many centuries ago. 

‘The stream took « westerly direction by Phoolra, 
where it is still to be traced, and fell into the 
Indus below Cutch. Its absorption occurred dar- 
of Rao Hamir, prince of Dhat, and 
caused great physical and political changes in 
country. There are vestiges of large towns buric 
the sands; amongst them is the Rung Mabal, 
of Bhatnair, with subterranean apartments 

a good preservation. The tradition is that 
belonged to a Powar prince in the timo of 
Alexander the Great, Sikandar Roomi, The 
absorption of the Caggar river is named as one of 
ulation of the 


jasthan, ii, 
218, 214. See Saraswati. im il 
CAHAMILILE. Sixon. A very bard, fine, 
even-grained heavy Ceylon wood. 
CAHUA. Hinp. Pentaptera arjuna, 
CAILLEA CINEREA, G. aud P. 
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Tod's 


Dichrostachys aineres, W. | Desoanthus cinereus, W, 
Mimosa cinerea, Linn. | Acacia dalos, D.C.” 
Mavalinga maram, Tax. | Venutura, . . . TH. 


‘This small tree grows in Ceylon, in the Madras 
Presidency, and is common on aterile plains of the 
Dekhan, Debli, Patna, and Paghamew.— Voigt, 
CAIN, sccording to Bunsen (iv. 426), Qayin, 
is the type of the dwellera in towns. He was the 
progenitor of the city-building Aryan, as also of 
the vast Turanian wanderers, who move about all 
Dut cut off from the rest of mankind. Cain ia 
called Kabil by Mabomedana, and is fabled by 
them to reat under Jab’l Shamshan, the 
the orater at Aden, where he 
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CAIRN. 
ogeny, tempted by Iblis, erected the firat fire 
Temple: See Abu Rubays. 


CAIRN. 

Genj,. . . . . Hiwp.|Bireh, ©. . . Mann, 

A heap of stones or tumulus piled over the 
resting- place of the ancient dead, in different 
parts of S.Iodis. Prior tothe Buddhist stupas or 
topes, this seems to have been a common mode of 
covering ‘the dead; indeed, the tope is only a cairn 

ularly built, Gn the Neilgherry hills are found 
remains of cairns, barrows, cromlechs, kistvaens, 
and circles of upright looaa stones. In the cairna 
or barrows, vases, ci ‘urns, and other vessels 
of glazed pottery, are often found, which eome- 
times contain human bones, more or Jess charred, 
and mixed with ashes: sometimes a little animal 
chareost alone. They oe Jet with & almost 
e rt iusular Indis, from to 
Madar, in immense mumberw on the Amially 
hills, a range on the south side of the great Coim- 
batore gap, which forms the commencement and 
northern face of the Southern Ghats, those on 
the Animally being of a more advanced order 
and in better condit than the Neilgherry 
barrows. Similar remains are found in Circassia 
and Russia; and circles of stones surrounding 
‘ancient graves, are found on the southern Arabian 
coast, and in the Somali country in Africa. All 
around Hyderabad sand Secunderabad, in the 
Dekhan, are great numbers of cairns; and many 
of these remains are at Bejan Kooloor, in Zorapar, 
and also at Siwarji, near Ferozabad, on the Bhi 
Neither the hill people, the Toda and Karubara, 
nor any Hindus, know anything about the race to 
which these remains belonged; and neither in 
Sanskrit literature, nor in that of the Dravidian 
Janguages, is there any tradition on the subject 
‘The Tamil people generally call these cairns pandu- 

muri; kuri means a pit or grave, and pandu refers 
to the Pandu or Pandava brothers, to whom so 
much of Hindu mythology relates.” The resem- 
Dlance of the barrows and their contents (with 
the cronilechs, ete.) to the remains which are 
discovered in the ancient seats of the Celtic race 
in Emrope, is exact (Dr. Caldwell's Grammer). 
In India, the topes or tumuli of Kraku-chanda, 
Kanaka, and Kasyapa existed before the preaching 
of Sakya; and the ancient elemental deities of the 
Vedas preceded the worship of Dharma or con- 
crete nature. 

Kodi Kul, or umbrella stone, Topi Kul, cap 
or covering stone, and Pandu Kul or Panda 
atones, are other namea by which the cromlechs of 
Southern India are known to the people. The 
Topi Kul is a large mushroom-shaped stone placed 
on the ground. Underneath it are urns of baked 

















with the Kodi Kul, the Topi Kul, the kistvaen or 
cairns, a foreign earth, ie, an earth not belonging 
to the locality, is used to cover in the faneral urns. 
Mr. Babington waa the first to notice them, about 
the year 1820. Underneath the Topi Kul he 
found a fit sone, and beneath it an ura or urus, 
resting in a shell corres} ling to its shape, filled 
in with fine mand; and on eliges near the urn, 
‘were remains of iron implements and weapons, 
with heads of various kinda, an iron tripod, a 
Jamp, ete. In 1881 Cepiain Harknesa found 
groupe of cairns on the Saroni hill at Oota- 


CAIRN. 


jesmund. They are low mounds of earth rising to 

the centre, surrounded by circular walls of dry 
stone, about 3 feet high, and about 6 to 8 feet in 
diameter, Underneath the surface earth was a 
pavement of large fat stones, resting on smaller 
stones, beneath whieh was a layer of fine brownigh- 
He wcernlg fost = ie intermixed wit 
, charcoal, broken clay, images 
buffaloes, and with other soil of a blacker and 
finer kind, Below the covering flags were nume- 
vous urns filled with black earth, bone, and char- 
‘coal, some fect, some broken. 

Captain H. Congreve, 1847, also described these, 
and he claimed for them a Seytho-Celtic or Draidi¢ 
origin, and identity with similar European remaine, 
He found at Ootacamund and in the Neilgherries 
generally, cairns with single and double rows 
‘of stones round them, disposed in circles; open 
teroples of large rocks ‘set on end, ag at Abury in 
Wiltshire, and Rowldrich in Oxfordshire; single 
rocks as ‘altars, surrounded by rough cirenlar 
walls and rings of stunes; barrows environed with 
& trench and monnd; and single atones 6 to 10 
feet high, etc. Beneath the flagstones, remaing 
were found as described by Captain Harkness, 
Captain Congreve found cromleche. at Acheny, 
near Kotagherry, in which the people said pigmies 
not a foot high had been buried, At ‘adi Raer 
Cottay, he found a groupof the kistvaen, or closed 
cromlech ; and he said that there ia not: a relic of 
Druidiem existing in ae the Re of which 
he had not found on the Neilgberry hills. 

‘Captain Meadows Tnylor, between 1850 and 
1860, discovered and described cromlechs, kist~ 
yaens, and cairns, in Zorapur in the Dekhan. 
‘The cromiechs were closed on three sides, and the 
south-west front left opoo. The kistvaens were 
closed on all four sidea; and both were covered at 
top with a aingle slab of large size. Some of them 
had a round hole, of 6 to 9 inches in diameter, in 
the centre of the south side or south-west side, 
‘The kistvaens were partially filled with fine black 
or grey earth, intermixed with broken pottery, 

iy calcined bones, and pieces of charooal, 

‘he cromlechs contained nothing. Both cromlecks 
and Kkistvaens were formed of sandstone and 
Timestone rock, altered by the intrusion of granite. 
Some of the cromlechs and kistvaens were of 











large size—the eromlechs up to 162 feet long 
by 9 feet broad, and 2$ feet thick; the kistraens 
up to 12 feat by 10} feet, and up to a foot thick, 
and the side slabs 124 by 8 feet. Those at Rajan 
Koolloor, at Haggeritgi, and elsewhere, are ide 
tieal with those of the Nellghorries, with the Kiet 
yaen called Kitscnty House near Aylesford in 
nd other European 
localities, and in Circaesia, aa described by Mr. 
Bell. ‘The people call them Mori, Mohori, or Muni 


houses. 

‘The remains near Hyderabad consist of aingle, 
double, and treble rows of large stones. In some 
places the space within the circle bas been paved 
‘with large pebbles beaten down with clay; in 
others the circle stones have been simply placed 
‘around the covering earth, which has a heaped- 
{ap mound form, and contains only earth and emnall 
stones. They vary up to 50 feet in diameter. At 
‘yarigus depths below, but chiefly about 9 to 14 feet. 
deep, ia a ¢ block of rock, bene 












josed by slabs, and Honest eee is 
ent 1 Bi and al & pasenge or 
Gobance ‘The grave-pits underneath are from 9 
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to 15 feet, The floor of the pit is flagged with (Colonel) Taylor discusses the question whether 


atone slabs, on which is a cist, formed by slabs on of Scythic races, Aryan or Turani 
wildernesses 


edge, with a covering slab, Around the head of 


Over vast 
in the northern regions of Asis, 





each cist were found circular vases, urna of red | along the banks of the Irtish, and beyond the 
and black pottery, glazed and unglezed, spear | remote Yenisei, innumerable tumall are seattered, 


heads, arrow heads, fragments of awords, of bill 
hooks, iron iampe, iroa tripods. In one compart- 
ment of a cist Captain Taylor found a perfect 
male akeleton; in others, one, two, or three 
smaller akeletons, evidently of women, some with 
the skulls separate from the bodies, and the 
skeletons lying on their bellies; and between the 
upper flagstove aud the cist, intermixed with 
‘the earth, were skeletons and portions of skeletons 
in every possible position, the skulls of many 
heing separated from the bodies, These he con~ 
sidered to be the reznains of persovs who had been 
eacrificed and thrown into the grave-pit of the 

i ‘The slabs above, the guiding entrance 
below, and the cists, lay invariably N.E. and S.E. 

Tn the circles near Hyatnuggur, aod other 
around Hyderabad, southwards to Zorapar, belle, 
iron weapous, and pottery have been found. 
‘The weapons consisted of arrow beads, a javelin 
rod like that uaed by the Binjari race of the 
present day, lance and spear heads, bronze bells 
avd cups. In & Hystnuggur cairn, also, were 
found chank shells (Turbinella pyrum), some of 
them intended to be used as concha, others as 
ornaments, necklnocs, ete. ‘The pottery articles 
were cups, and an hour-glass-shaped drum, also 
human aud other bones. 

All around in the cantonment of Secunderabad 
and Bolaram aro numerous remains, many of 
‘which have been opened, and some very perfect 
skulls obtained, 

There aro many cairns on the Maralipatam 

road, noticed by Captain (cow General) 
Also at Goor Muktul, between Zorapur and 
Hyderabad; many near Dewarconds, about 40 
milea 8.E. from Hyderabad ; also at Narkaelpilly. 
A veturn from Mr. Pelly showed 2129 cromleche 
and kistvaens in the Bellary district, which the 
people believe to have beet the dwellings of a 
diminutive race called Mohori. Cairns, bs. 
vaons are alsw to be seen in all the Raichore 
Dosb; in the district lying between the Krishna 
and Tumbudra, on the Yemmee Gooda hills. 

At Vibuthalli Captain Taylor discovered a 

t group of natural rocks or tors, surrounded 
Fp circles of stoues. Ove at Vibuthallt consista 
@ square of 22 rocks on each side. It is 
artly aeomplete, and the area tovaacres 360 by 
40 feet, At Shabpur ia a parallelogram, where 
56 huge rocks enclose o space and tumnulus 400 
feet by 260. Some of the masses exceed 200 
tons in weight, one of them 267 tons, and it is 
difficult to imagine how such masses were moved 
from the granite hills at Shahpur, three miles 
distant, It bad been 2 place of cremation on » 
Jarge scale, and the tumulus consisted of humaa 
‘ashes, charcoal, and pieces of bone; and the remains 
‘of each body Lad been covered over with white 
earth, 











‘The Zorapore gravesareof twokinds, one in which 
dead were buried, accompanied by bumau 
sacrifices; the other burned their dead, and 
their arhes in cairns, or collected and 
in kistvaens. 


them 


th 

Captain Congreve regarded these Neilgherry | for the dead. 
Femaing to be those of Seythio races. Captain 
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containing the remaius of ancient art_and lonj 
Sel coppers gre ofthe preoun acai sella 

a girdles of the precious metals, bracele 
decked with pearls, fragments of poreeiain, hava 
surprised the travellers who have secn a few of 
the turavii opened. | Similar tumuli are spread 
over the north of Europe. Esehricht, Nilsson, 
and Retzius, in Sweden and Denmark, Dr. Willde 
in Ireland, and MM. Robert and’ Serres in 
France, have attempted to identify in these relies 
the remains of different races supposed to have 
inhabited successively the north of Europe in 
early times. In the opinion of the Swedes, the 
chral remains of northern Europe may be 
ferred to three successive eras. They display 
different physical types and different stages of 
advancement in civilisation. Tho oldest aro the 
relice of a people with round heads, having the 
transverse diameter of the craniam large in pro- 
portion to the longitudinal. Tbe implementa and 
ornamenta which are found in the tombe of tlie 
race, indicate the greatest rudeness, ‘They consist 
of tools and the heada of arrowa and lances made 
‘of stone and bove, but nothing indicating a know- 
ledge of the use of meisia. It seems to be the 
opinion of Retzius apd that of Nilsson (Scandi- 
naviska Nordecs Urinvanare, af §, Nilson, Lund, 
1838-43), that they were the burial-pluces of a 
people mueb older than the Celts. Similar remains, 
discovered in France, have been supposed by MM. 
Robert and Serres to be referable in like manner 

to different eras. 

in the Alford district of Aberdeenshire are 
many cairns of enormous size, Some people tt 
they have been beacons to give warning in time 
of danger: bnt many of them are situated io low 
places, and they are supposed to be tombs of some 
men. It is & common saying among the 
people of that country to thia day, when any 
Person makes them a gift, ‘God I wat, gin I live 
abint you, I'se add a stane to your cairn,’ The 























ic is, * Curri mi elach er do onien,’ ‘I will 
sid a stone to your cairn ;’ ie. I will do homage 
to your memory when you are dead. And to this 
day many old peuple never pass by any of these 
cairns without throwing a stane to it. 

‘The Gond races in the Vindhya place great stones 
over the graves, Doorgawati, queen regent of 
Gurha Mundels, wae killed in action against the 
troops of Akbar, under Asaf Khan, a8 an inecription 
of her family asserta (As. Res. xy. p. 487). She 
was interred at the place where she fell (Ben. Ag, 
Soc. Journal, vi, G28), and to this dey the passing 
stranger places, a8 a votive offering, one of tha 
fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal in which the hills in this quarter 
abound. Two rocks lie by her side, which are 
sapposed by the people to be her drums converted 
into stone; and strange stories are told of their 
‘being still oceasionally heard to sound in the still- 
ness of the night by the people of the nearest 

i ‘The very ancient custom of casting » 
stone upon untimely graves is still observed 
it Spain, accompanied by a silent prayer 











Tn the Upper Godavery, British side, and Kistna 
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district south of Jaggiapetta, tombs and cairns are 
found in groupe, particularly in the Kiatna district, 
‘where there are hundreds on one hill alone,—four 
stone slabs on edge, and slab at bottom, and onson 
top; then round the tomb a ring of small stones, 
some 12 fect in diameter, and small stones within 
that heaped over the grave. The graveis suak from 
2to 4 feet in the ground, according to the breadth 
of the wide slabs. The sizes of the graves are from 
1 foot 6 inches long by 1 foot broad, to 6 feet 
Jong by ie broad. te = bly coe ntoniigs the 

bs are limestone ; in the Upper 7 trap, 
bypogeoo rock aud sandstone. Ta oral Bt 
these graves has been found a skeleton. The body 
had been Isid on the right side, head resting on 
right acm, head always north, feet south. The 
‘bonea crumbled almost at a touch. The size 
of the upper slabs on the tombs vary in size from 
4 fest by 3 feet to 8 feet by 6 feet; aome of the 
smaller tombs have no slabs on them on top, but 
only small stones piled up as a cairn. 

In the Upper Godavery, also, are tombe without, 
cairns, no slabs at bottom, only four forming 
the sides. They are generally 4 feet by 8 feet 
square; some immense slabs on top measured 14 
by 5 feet. The graves are filled up with small 
earthen pota, filled with burnt bones and clay. 
Benda, apyarently made of ivory, and some small 
glacs ones of red ‘and green colour, in the pot that 
contains the charred remaius of the skull. There 
is a splendid torab of sandstone on the Nizam’s 
side of the river opposite Lingala; the slab on top 
is 9 feet equare, the tomb surrounded with eight 
rings of atone (aunk in the ground) some 7 fect 
in diameter; it is evidently « chief's grave. In 
another grave, with smaller slabs and fewer rings 
ronnd, were the usual pots with bones and beads ; 
the rings contained a skeleton with feet in towanls. 
the tomb, the skull placed between the knees. 
‘These were th 
facrificed on the death of a chief, number accord- 
ing to rank. Hero lotus deacribes this cxemoey. 
Mr. Rivett Carnae, in the beginning of 1847, 
brought to notice the existence of barrows, a little 
farther northward, at the village of Junspani, 
near Nagpur, in which were found articles of 
pottery, Bpear and arrow beads, battleaxes, a horse 
snaffle bit, sterrup-irons, snd a emall iron inodel 
of a bow and arrow, 

Jn the Bengal Asiatic Journal, xili. p. 618, for 
1844, ia Colonel Yule’s description of the Kbassya 

ple of East Bengal, an Indo-Chinese race, who 
Peep cattle but drink no milk, and the sister's 
son ioherits property and rank.’ They habitually 
erect dolmens, menhirs, cists, and  cromlechs, 
almost a8 gigantic in their proportions, aud very 
similar in appearance and construction, to the #o- 
cated Druidical remains of western Europe. The 
‘undalatory eminences of the country, some 4000 
feet to 6000 feat above the level of the sea, are 
dotted with groups of huge unpolished aquared 
cera and tabular slabs, supported on three or 
four rude piers. In one spot, buried in a sand 
grove, were found a nearly complete circle of 
menhir, the talleat of which was 30 feet out of the 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick ; 
and in front of each was a dolmen or cromlech of 
proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, while the 
Jargest alab bitheres measured ia 32 feet high, 15 
feet broad, and 2 feet thick, Several had been 
very recently erected. The method of obtaining 
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blocks, is by cutting grooves, along which 
are lighted, and into which, when heated, 
water ia run, which causes the rock to fissure 
g the groove. The lever and rope are the 
only mechanical aids used in transp sting and 
erecting the blocka, The objectsof their erection 
are various, —sepultare, marking spots where 
public eventa hed occurred, etc, The Khessya 
word for a atone, ‘maa,’ as commonly occurs in 
the names of their villages and places, as that of 
mao, maen, and men does in those of Brittany, 
Wales, Cornwall, etc. Thus Maustuai signifies in. 
Khaasya the stone of oath; Mauloo, the atone of 
salt; Mauflong, the grasay stone, ote; just as in 
‘Wales, Penmaen Mawr signifies the hilt of the big 
stone; and m Brittany a menbr is a standing, 
and a'dolmen a table stone, etc. A cairn of oon- 
tiderable size, on the roadsile at the top of the 
Ajanta ghat, seems to have been # thankoffering 
for the ascent of the ghat. We added, like the 
rest of our camp, on6 stone to the heap.--Has 
Mala, Hindoo Annals, i. p. 387; Dr. Pritchard, 
Rep. Brit, Ass. 1847, p, 286; Colne Meadows 
Taylor in J. B. Soc. 1869; Dr. Caldwell's Grammar; 
As, Res. v. xv.; Capts. Harkness and Congreve 
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in ML.S.J.; Captain Yule; Beng. As. Soe. Journ. 
il, p 619. See Cheda; Cromlech; Ghorband; 
CAIRO, the capital of in lat, 80° 6 N., 


and long, 31° 26'E., a very ancient city in the 
valley of the Nile, and known to the ple as 
Misr. After the conquest of Egypt by Boren 
a 525), the Babylonians are said to have 
founded New Babylon, on the stte now occupied 
by old Cairo. ‘That city, during the Rotoan 
‘ccoupation, was the besdquartera of oneof the three 
legions stationed in Eyypt. In a.p, 638 Now 
Babylon was captured by the Arabs, and a 
city gradually arose beyond it, which received 
pame of ‘ Fastat,' from its having grown up 
around the tent (fastat) of the Arab general. The 
modern city was built adjacent to Fastat, in the 
12th century .D., a portion of the stone used in 
the construction having been obtained from the 
ancient city of Memphis. 

In a.d. 978, the new city, under the title of Mier 
(al Kahirah, ie, the Victorious), was constituted 
the cepital of Egypt. The citadel was built in 
1116 by the famous Saladin (Salab-ud Din), who 
also erected the beautiful aqueduct seen from ite 
walls, Within the walle are the Pasha’s palace, 
the arsenal, mint, and public offices, @ mosque, 
and a well 260 feet deep, known a Joseph's Well. 
It was not, however, Joseph the son of Jacoh who 
‘sank st, but a ruler of that name, about a.D. 1100, 
Under the successors of Salah-ud-Din, Cairo wan 
greatly extended; its magnificence culminated 
‘about 1340 a.p. | 

‘On the 26th January 1517, the Osmanli sultan, 
Selim r., entered the city aa its conqueror, and 

nd its history 29 0 blank down to the 
29d July 1798, when it was occupied by the 
French army tnder Bonaparte, {n 1801 the 
Freneh garrison capitalated to the Turkish army. 
On the 8d Anguat 1805, Mubammed Ali Pasha 
took possession of the citadel, which witnesied the 
marsacre, 1st March 1811, of 400 Mamelake Baya, 
by his orders. Amit Bey alone escaped by leap— 
ing the wall. The Liam ig estimated at 
400,000, Favptians, lshomedane, Copta, Jews, 
‘Europeans, and other strangers from the principal 
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oriental states, but the mass of the 

consista of Egypto- Arabian Swmpetybe ote 
much more mixed origin than the fellaheen or 
agricultural Population. 

CAJAR. Mazay. Fronds of the palmyra snd 
cocoanut palms, 

CAJANUS INDICUS. Spreng. Pigeon-pea. 
Of this there are two varieties, which differ only 
in ths colour of the vexillum. 

Var. «, with vexillum of a uniform yellow 
colour on both sides. 

Cajanus flavus, De Can. 
Dhal, Arhar, B 





Pai yen khyng, | Bunw.! Adi 
‘Tovaray,. . . Can, a 
Dhal, - Enc. Segapu, Tovaray, 

of. 2 Gus.| Purpoo, sss TAM, 
Lal Tur, also Dhal, Hino.) Yerra Kondalu, . Te. 
Dhingre Kandi of Kangre. | Pota Kondalu, 5 


This is a very valuable pulse. 
Var, 8, vexillam perplish and veined on the 
contaide, yellow on the inside, 
Cajanus bicolor, D.C. | Cytisuapeendo-cajan, Jacg- 
Buny Tur, .. Dukes. | Main Tovarsi, . . TaN. 
‘Two-coloured Dhal, ENG. | Malay Tovarai, . 
Hill Doll)... Konda Kanduls, 











‘An excellent pulse, makes # pudding little i 
ferior to that mado of peas, and ia a particular 
favourite. When busked and split, it constitutes 
the kind of dhal which most commonly enters into 
the formation of the vegetable curry of the Hindu, — 
mointure, 12-0; nitrogenous matter, 2U-1; starchy 
matter, 63:1; fatty or oily matter, 1°5; mineral 
conatituenta (ash), 3:2. ‘This is sown in fields 
at the commencemont of the rains in June, and 
sometimes much Inter; it is ripe in 
The seeds are sometimes ground into four, or 
split like dry pess; for the latter they are’ an 
excellent sabstitate. It is one of the plauts em- 
ployed in the Benga) Fowder-works at Eshepore, 

the manufactore of gunpowder charcoal. It 
might probably be emp! 








loyed in the manufacture 
of pyroligneous acetic acid. ‘The green pods 
tre cooked in corres, ‘The seeds are separnted 
from the dried pods hy beating, and to give a 
bright colour are mixed with red earth and 
steeped in water until they germinate. They 
are then removed, and dried in the sun for two 
daya, and bruised io a mill to break up the 
weeds, when it is freed from the testa. The 
cotyledons are now called dhal, which is cooked 
for curries; also aweet cakes are made from it. 
Dbal cella at 18 to 24 ibs. for a shilling. The 
dry leaves and stalks are given to cattle, and the 
stalke used as thatch.—Beng. Phar. p. 235. 
CAJAPUTI OIL, Kayspati, Cajaputi oleum. 
This oit in obtained from the leaves of the 
Melaleuca cajaputi of Maton and Roxburgh ; and 
haa been said, also from M. leucodendrou, which 
the species known to the people as the kayn- 
puti, literally whrte wood. Rumphius described 
two’ trees, Arbor alba major and Arbor alba 
minor, and in 1798, Mr, Smith, of the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden, was sent to the Molucca islands 
to obtain the true sort of cajaputi plant He 
obtained several of each of the trees, and they 
‘were distributed over Indis. 8} 
England, were ascertained by 
‘those of the Melaleuca cajaputi, Rozb., a small 
fae with an erect but erooked stem, covered with 
thick, rather soft, light-coloared bark; branches. 
seattered, with slender twigs which droop like 
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CALADIUM XANTHORIZUM. 


those of the weeping willow. A native of the 
‘Molucca islands, especially of Boeroe, Manipe, and 
of the S, of Borneo. It ia called daankitsjil, but 
also cajaputi Tho leaves are collected on a 
warm dry day in autumn, and placed in dry sacke, 
in which they nevertheless become heated and 
moist. They are then cut in pieces, macerated in 
water for a night, and then distilled.’ Twosackfule 
of the leaves yield only about three drachms of 
the oil. ‘This is clear and limpid, of a light green 
colour, very volatile, difusing a powerful odow, 
‘having a warm aromatic taste, something resem- 








sre, | bling that of camphor, followed by a sense of 
Savas. | coolness, 
- aleobol. 


Sp. gr. 0-914 to 0-997; soluble in 
Tt boils at 843°. — Crawfurd's Dict. ; 
O'Sh.; Royle; Mason. See Melaleuca cajaputi. 
CAJU. Guz., Herp. Casearia elliptica? also 
Hrxp,, Anacardium occidentale. Cashew-nut tree, 
Caju ka tel, the oil from the apple. 
-AJUR. Hinp. Phoenix dactylifera, the date- 


Im, properly Khaj 
PPGAKAY. Can.” Cathartocarpue fistala, 
CALA. Saxsk. Time in its nataral accepta- 
tion ; a term applied to a variety of mathematical 
and astronomical subjects. Cala, in Hinda satro- 
nomy, an arc of one minute of a degree ; also 
the phases of the moon, of which the Hindus 
coutit 16, Maha Cala, the conjunction or opposi- 
tion of the sun and moon. See Kala; Yug. 
CALABAR SKINS. 





Petitgrig, . . . . FR Yao, 2, 2 es 
Groow [Gam Byetlea, 
Vajo, .'2 2.) Im Gris 





Biberian equicrel skios, of various colours, ured 
in making muffs, tippeta, ete.—Al'Culloch ; Faulk, 





CALABASH, Cucurbita Ingenaria, Linn. 

Hurrea kuddoo, . Hrwn. | 0 ni, 

Taboo Ambon, '. Matar. | Anopa kays, | | 
This in the Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. It is of 


two kinds, tbe long or Ceylon, aud the round; 
they are good vegetables when young, and are 
useful when dry as vessels, also as fakira’ bottles, 
as the sounding drum for the nitar, and a3 2 buoy 
for swimming across rivers. The New World 
calabash is the shell of the fruit of Creacentia 
eujete, Z., a tree of the West Indies and South 
America, applied to various domestic purposes, and 
‘often carefully carved or painted.—Hohde, MSS. 
CALABASH NUTMEG, Nonodora myristica, 
ver., of tropical West Africa, bearing globular 
fruits, 4 to Ginebes jo diameter, filled with aromatic 
seeds. These might, with advantage, be brought 
to India. 
CALABA TREE, Calophyllum cslaba, Linn. 
CALACUTA, in'Hindu mythology, a poison 
produced from the churning of the ocean. 
CALADANA. Hsp, Pharbitis nil 
CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. Wiilde, 
Colocasia enculenta, Schott. Ervi,. . . . . Hinp. 
A small bulbous root, sown from March to July 
in rows of beds, mostly along a watercourse where 
ginger is planted. It requires much water, and takes, 
from six to seven months to ripen. When boiled 
and ther rosated, it is very wholesome, and some- 
what resembles a yam in teste; the natives also 
it into curries, It is not liked by Europeans. 
CALADIUM XANTHORIZUM, Swith. 
Eweikai, . . . Cntr. |Tubkioblien, . . 0mm 
‘This Chinese arum hes « round irregular bulb, 
used medicinally.—Smith. 
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CALAH. 


CALAG, one of the three cities mentioned in 
Genevia x. 11, 12.as having been restored by Amshur, 
son of Shem. 5.c. 746, Calah revolted, and 4 ‘Tiglath- 
Pileser became rulet of Assyria, ‘It bas been 
identified ax the modern Nimrud, 9... 

GALA JIRA. Hiwp. Fennel flower seed. 

GALANANDER WOOD. 

Koolowmidrie, . Stwon. | Kalumederiye, rman 
oulmidrie, . :  », | Calamander marim? Taw, 

‘A commercial term applied to the woods of 
two or three species of Dalbergia growing in 
Ceylon, one of them the D, quesita, The. Tt 
in gonrce even in Ceylon; it is probably the most. 
beautiful of all fancy woods. The figure is between 
that of rosewood and zebra-wood ; the colour of 
the ground is usually a rich bezel brown, described 
as chocolate brown with black stripes, It is bard, 
‘and turns well. Mr. Rohde (A/SS.) met with 
variegated ebony of rich lustre in logs of ebony 
cut in the Northern Cirear hills, bot whether 
this was owing to the wood being young, or 
whether the wood was from a distinot tree, he did 
not know ; but there seems no doubt that very 





many trees yield an ebony.—dins. Mat, Med. 
211; A*Cullock ; Ruhde, MSS.; Holtzapfel ; 
Mendis; Fergusson; Thwaites, See Dalbergia. 


wason 

CALAMARID&, the family of dwarf snakes. 
See Reptiles. ; 

CALAMARIES, or juids, are molluacous 
animals, of the family Teuthida, section 
‘Most of the genera are fonsil; but Loligo or Teuthis 
has twenty-one recent species, and one of them is 
Inminous at night, See Mollusca. 

CALAMBAC, Chin-biang, CxtN,, slao Calam- 
beg, called aloes-wood, is the agallochum of the 
ancients, and the agila or engle-wood of the 
moderns. It is produced in Siam and Sy! 

oder It is produced in 8: 1d Sylhet by 
‘Aquilaria agallocha.—-Royle, Ituatr. p. 171. 

CALANBUGO, one of the best timber trees of 
the Philippines, The wood is largely employed in 
the fabricationof domestic utensils and agricultaral 
Implements —Crawfirdy Dic. p. 79. 

ALA MEEN. Tam. Polynemus Indicus, 

CALAMINE. 

Sbih-eui-yuen, . . Onw, | Celamins, . 
Carbonate of zine, Eno, carbonss,. . yy 

Rough calamine is prepared for medicinal use 
by burning ; prepared article, usually called oxide 
of ding, ie cfven' adulterated with sulph. baryta, 
carbonate of lime, ete—Koyle, 

CALAMUS, ‘This genus of palm trees 
digenous to Southern Asia, and Dr. Griff 
‘enumerated 58 species, ‘They abound in the Madras 
territories, along the foot of the Himalaya from 
Dehra Doon to Sylhet, in Assam, Chittagong, in 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin-China, Sa- 
matra,and in the Eastern Archipelago. The epecies 
are mostly spreading shrubs or small trees, ereet, 
or climbing to a cousiderable height, or trailing 
their wenk stems several handred feet along. 
‘They furnish the dragon's blood, Malacca canes, 
and rattans of commerce, some being formed 
into walking-sticks ; some, as the C. rotang and 
others, form the canes or rattaus of commerce, of 
which the people of the Khaya hills make bridges 
800 feet long, aud those of the Animally hills are 
formed into long looped laddera, The hard finty 
coating of the cane stems are readily split into 
strips, from which the bottoms of chairs and 
similar articles are manufactured. It ia not, 
however, posible to say from what particular 
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CALAMUS. 


species the canes of the shops are obtained, it 
being probable that many are gathered indis- 
criminately ; C. rotang bas, however, been said 
to furnish the stonter, and C. scipionum the more 
stender sorts. But the C. tenuis of Assam, C. 
gracilis, C, extensus, and others, all farnish ‘the 
‘canes of commerce. The stem of Celamus veras 
is described aa being 100 fect long, that of C. 
oblongus 300 to 400 feet, of C. rudentum upward 
of 500 feet, and of C. extensng as much as 600 
feet, Rumphius even state (vol. v, 100) that 
oue kind stains the extraordinary length of 1200 
feet. The cane stem is closely covered over by 
the tubular bases of the leaves, through which it 
is drawn by the cane gatherers when green; 
afterwards it ie dried in the sun, and then is ready 
for the market. The ground rattan is distin- 
guished by its straight head and altogether straight 
and stiff character, as well as by its pale colour, 
some of them are at least an inch in diameter, and 
o:hers uot balf that thickness. Some are distin- 
gished by a hard, and othera by a soft bark. 
tis not knows whether the sleuder are of the 
same species as the thicker kinds, only growing 
in different situations, or from roots of different 
ages; but Rhapis flabelliformia is said to yield the 
gronod rattan. Another kind of rattan is called 

cane. This, both light and dark coloured, 
is thicker than the last, has long internodes and 
‘a bard bark, less flexible than the common rattans, 
but strong, springy, and much valued. A variety, 
with soft bark, 18 called Manilla di cane, 

kinda of canes, imported from China, are 
known, one with stiff stems and large knote, by 
the name of Jambee, another as Whangee. This 
bas a pale, hard bark, and flexible atems, with 
internodes of about an inch and a half or two 
inches, and a number of little holes at the knots, 
Some of the canes of commerce, however, are 











juced by apecies of bambuts, sxccharum, and 
Biber grasa, The feah thay auveounge the seeds 
of this genus is a delicate article of food; limpid 


water flows from the stems when cut through; 
and the young shoots of some.of them, while still 
tender, are fritted or boiled, chupped small, and, 
being ‘fried with pepper and gravy, are suid to 
furnish a very delicate dish. One of the kinds of 
dragon's blood or jurnang is the produce of 
epecies of calamus ; and those which chiefly yield 
it aro the O. petreeus, Zour., C. rudentum, Lour., 
©. verus, Lowr., and ©, draco, Willd., of which the 
by Linnsous reckoned mere varietien 
of ©. rotang. Mr. Gamble names 39 species, 
Calarous arborescens, Griff, ia an arboreous 
epecics of rattan common ia the Burina jungles. 
Griffith justly terms it ‘a very elegant palia." 
Calanius draco, Willie. 
Dum-ul-Akhwain, Anan, otanjarnang, Matar, 
yeing-ni, . . Burs. Kanda-murga-rai 
‘Datang, Robsll, . CHIN. ane ‘Taw. 
‘This grows in Burma, the Malay Peninsula, 
‘Sumatra, and the Eastern Archipelago, and is sai 
to be the species which, as a natural secretion of 
its froit, yielde the best d’jurnang or dragon's 
plood, an article of commerce from the earliest 
times, and still in demand. In the forest of 
Tenssecrim, the ewe a 7 “red rattan,’ as it 
produces a exudation Iil ragon'a blood. It 
is little known in the Peninsula of India. The 
plants when young are clegant, and resemble 
| email palm trees, after which they become scandent, 
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and overrun auy neighbouring trees The fruits 
are fleshy, red, and astringent, Dragon's blood 
ig of mors importance in the arts than in medicine, 
‘being chiefly used ss an ingredient in varnishes 
and paints. In commerce it occurs in powder, 
grains, masses, drops the size of an olive, and in 
sticks, enveloped in the leaf of the talipot palm. 

Calamus erectus, Hoxl. Ite seeds are used as a 
substitute for betel-nut, 

Calamus extengus, Kozb., Nela poke, TEL. 
seeds are uwed for betel-nut. See Can 


Ie 





Calarous fasciculatas, Roxb. Rattan cane. 
Baro-bet, ~ Bea. |Parambu, . . . ‘TAM. 
‘Perambu, ‘Maveat, | Ams Votaswmu, 





This cang is a native of Bengal, used for walking- 
sticks. 

Calamus inermis, 7. And., farnishes the finost 
alpenstocks, 

‘Calamus latifolius, Roxb., of Cuisdagoug, Harsh, 
and the Andainans, is used for tying timber rafts, 
and to make cables, 

Calamus montanus, 7, And., of Sikhim and 
Bhutan, is the best cane for suspension bridges 
and for dragging lo, 

Calamus rotang. Linn. Rattan cane. 

©. Roxburghii, Grif, Boyle. 








Bet, Beta, u, Bottspu, TEL. 
a. Nira Prabin, Bona, 
dy. Pp. ee ee 
rambu, » 





i) Taste 
Thia species of calamus is said to furnish the 
stouter of the rattan canes of commerce, which 
are readily eplit into strips, are extensively used 
for the caning in the backs and bottous of chairs, 
sofas, and light earriages ; are made into matting, 
seata, sofas, baskets, and cabinets; and throughout 
the Archipelago vessels are furnished with cable 
formed of cane twisted or pater ‘They are like- 
wise formed ato rope by the people of the forests, 
to drag heavy weights and to bind wild elephants. 
‘The kinds employed for caning chairs, etc, are 
known in commerce by the name of rattan cane, 
and ate yielded by long trailing species which 
sbound wherever the genus is found. wost 
northern one, Calan Royleanus, no doubt yields. 
the rattans collected in the Debra Doon, while C. 
Roxburghii doubtless yields those collected in 
more southern latitudes. Dragon cane is thick, 
‘Doth light and dark coloured, with long internodes 
and a hard bark, less fleaible than the common 
rattans, but strong, springy, and much valued. 
C. Royleanus, C. rotang, common in Bengal and 
on the Coromandel coast, aro used for all the 
ordivasy purposes of cane; as also are C. tenuis 
of Assam, gracilis, extensus, and others. Canes 
form a considerable article of commerce. Between 
four and five millions of them have been exported 
from the Enet {ndiea Dampier ways: ‘Here we 
made two new cables of rattan, each of them 
four inches about. Our captain bought the 
rattan, and bired a Chinese to work them, who 
was very expert in inaking such wooden cables. 
These cablea I found serviceable enough after, in 
mooring the vessel with either of thew ; for when 
Toarried out the auchor, the cable, being thrown 
out after me, swam like cork in the sea, 80 that 
1 conld see when it was tight, which we eannot 80 
well discarn in our hep cables, whose weight 
sinks them down, nor cau we carry them out 
by placing two or three boats at some distance 
asunder, to buoy up the cable, while the long 
‘boat rows out the anchor.’ The tow-ropes men- 
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tioned by Mareo Polo as used by the Chinese for 
tracking their vessels on their numerous rivers 
and canals, seem also to have been made of cane, 
not of bamboo, as sometimes stated, as they 
ere split in their whole length of about thirty 
and then twisted together into strong ropes 
hundred feet in length. In Java, Sumatra, 
‘throughout the eastern islands, vessels are 
furnisbed ye cables formed of cane triste or 
plaited. This sort of cable was very extensively 
manufactured at Malacca. Es 

Mr. G. Bennet says (Wanderings, ii, p.121) that 
near Macso the rattans are split longitudinally, 
soaked, and attached to wheel, which one person 
keeps in motion, whilst another binds the eplit 
rattans together, adding others to the length 
from a quantity carried around his waist, until 
the required length of the rope is completed, 

Calamua Royleanus, Grif, the most northern 
of the canes, being found in the Dehra Doou, 
where itabounds. Pleutiful in the eastern Kamaon 
forests, and used in all cane-work. 

Calamus rudentum, Loureiro, grows on the 
Mababaleehwar hills and Dekban, also in Cochin- 
China and the Moluccas. Loureiro describes 
this large species as being twisted into ropes 
in the eastern regions, and employed, among 
other purposes, for dragging great weights, and for 
binding untamed elephants. 

Calamus acipionem, Loureiro. Griffith con- 
sidered this to be the species which yields the 
Malacca cane, but the plaut does uot appear 
about Malacca. He was, however, informed that 
rhe canes are imported from Sink, on the opposite 
coast of Sumatra. Some of these are simply 
mottled or clouded, others of a brown coloar, in 
consequence, it is said, of their having been 
smoked. The more slender specimens with the 
longest internodes are those most highly valued. 

‘alamus viminalis, Ainslie 
Bey eee 
Vet, | 


Tt grows in the woods, and ite frui 
the common. pet 


aT 








eaten by 
le.— Roeb.; Griffith; Seeman; 





Voigt; Hayle, Bid. Pt; Mason; O'Sh.; Bennet; 

Thowpson; Ainslie, p. 231; Gamble, 
CALANDRA GRANARIA, 

Ch’heda,Ghun, , Hmp,|Makora, . . . Hivn. 
A weevil very destructive to grain. It is one of 

the inseeta styled goon hy the people. See Insecta. 


CALANOS, a Brahman who accompanied Alex- 
ander the Great into Western Asia. He wag an 
old man upwards of 80, aud went along with 
Alexander rh Gedrosia, the modern - 
But at Pasargeda, in Persia, he fell sick, and 
ended his life by immolating’ himself on a’ pile, 
According to Plutarch, bis real name was Sphones. 
His native country was on the bauks of the river 
Camals.—Cal. Rev. See Zarmano Chegas, 
CALAPA. Maray. Cocoanut palm. | From 
this is derived the old word for the cocoanut, 
calaper, still usual amonget sailors. 
CALAPNATH. Hix. Andrographis; 
_ CALASTRI or Kalahasti is a samindari estate 
in the Medras district of North Arcot, Madras. 
The town, in lat. 19° 45’ N., and long. 79° 44" 
is the principal town of a Hindu chief known a 


the raja of Calastri, 
‘CALCAREOUS SPAR. Cale-spar. 


‘Ying-shwai-shih,. Care. | Han-shwui- + Cum. 
Pek shwuishih, .  ,, Beted sermes 2 Een, 


iculats. 





CALCULUS CYSTICUS. 


‘The varieties of this mineral are cale-apar, Toe- 
land spar, satin sper, chalk, rock milk, calcareous 
tafa, atalactite, stalagmite, limestone, volite, piso- 
lite, argentine, Fontaineblean limestone, white 
and clonded marbles, statuary marble, compact 
Yimestone, stinkstone, anthraconite, plumbo cal- 
cite, mineral agaric. Caleareous spar is used 
in India medicinally, and they call it white anti- 
mony, probably from its rhom fractare 
resembling that of galena, which is usually em- 
ployed in lien of antimony; and natives use this 
‘aleo for the eyes, just as they do sulphide of 
antimony, At Sankerydroog, 25 miles S.W. of 
Salem, a great quantity of calcareous spar is burnt 
and sent to Salem and other parta, for eating with 
‘betel, as betel-eaters hold it in esteem, It requires 
& much greater heat than the kinds of 
Jimestone, and is generally burn! cirenlar 
kilns with a jangle shrub, which gives out a 
great heat. When burnt it is much whiter than 
ordinary chunam, takes a most beautiful polish, 
and ig inuch used for the last coat of 
houses, ete., giving the appearance of the whitest 
marble when polished. It occurs also at Masuli- 
patam and in Travancore ; rhomb spar at Nellore, 
and satin spar, or fibrous carbonate of lime, in the 
Hyderabad territory. Calcium is estimated to 
constitute one-fourth part, by woight, of the 
materials of which the earth consiste. The im- 
portance of the uses of the compound 
with the abundance of the element itself. But 
for the nee of calcium in separating iron from ore, 
iron would not occupy the important position it 
does, Ite compounds form ranges of mountains, 
coral islands, and chalk cliffs. There are few 
industries which do not depend in geome way upon 
it in the form of carbonate of hime, aa limestone, 
chalk, marble, image and shells. 

Calcined shells, Poh-fen and Hai-koh-fen of 
the Chinese, when finely powdered, are used in 
China as a face powder, or for dusting sores, 
of the Madras 























The famed polished wall’ plaster 
houses is made of Time prepared from calcined 


shells dredged from the neighbouring Palicat 
lake, See Chunam. 






Calcis carbonas, Chalk, Carbonate of lime. 
Kil, . » AvaB. | Karrimattl, 

Hitoung b’pyu, . Burst. | Kapur smgris, . : Maza, 
Orie, - | Gi 7 Paes. 
Koblenesurer kelk, Gar. | Simi chupambu,. Tam. 
Valaittchuna, .’ Hinp. 





only seen a8 an article of itoport into 
he Hindustani, Malay, and Tamil names 
describe it as foreign lime. wed in house- 
holda; but the bonesof vertebrata, a large part of 
the shells of testaceous mollusca, of crustaces, 
corals, oyster shella, crab’s claws, crab'a eyes, a2 
they are called, are all employed in eastern countrice 
medicinally, as aleo the lapia judaicus, which is 
the spine of fossil echinus, All consist of pure 
carbonate of lime, with some animal matter inti- 
mately intermixed.— Royle. 
CALCULUS CYSTICUS, bezoar. 











‘Hajr-ul-Bakir, AnaB. Gauzereh, - . PRES. 
Gairun, . . CKH. Goroshans, .  Sanse. 
Biliary calculus, "Exo. Koroshanam, Tax 


Biliary. coneretions occasionally found in_the 
gall bladders of horned eattle in India. They 
ave generally contained in # little bag, which holds 
two or three small cxlouli, each sbout the sise of 
tamarind stone, or one large one as big a5 & 


yoda was the 


CALCUTTA. 


marble, They are of a bright yellow colour, and 
are considered by native practitioners as highly 
valuable in certain indispositions of young chil- 
dren, owing to their cordial and slexipharmic 
qualities. A piece about the bigness of a mustard 
seed is commonly given for a dose to a babe of 
two months old, in conjunction with an infusion 
of omum or siragum. ‘This substance is also 
used, together with kadukai and machakei, in 
preparing a mixture for cleansing the inside of 
the mouths of now-born infants. The Vyteans 
prescribe a solution of it in warm ghi, to be 
poured up the nose in cases of nervous headache ; 
‘and they administer it, too, in doshum (typhus 
fever), made into a draught with woman's inilk,— 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. 86. See Bezonr ; Gall Stoner. 
CALCUTTA, in lat. 22° 84’ 2” N,, long. 88° 23° 
59” E., at the cistern of the barometer nt the 
Surveyor-General's office, is 18 feet (G.T.8.) above 
the sea, Jt is the capital of British India, built 
on the left or eastern bank of the Hoogly river. 
It is a place of great trade, and has a mint, 9 
cathedral, a governor's house, a fortress, a town 
hall, great ‘hospitals, schools aud colleges, a 
botanical garden, custom office, high court, and 
blic monuments to Sir David Ouchterlony, 
‘arren Hastings, Wellesley, Cornwallis, Outram, 
and others The name ix from Kalil i, 
it), to move, also said to be from 
first concession to the Bri 
of India. It was, when they obtained it, only a 
miserable village known also as Kali Ghat, of which 
‘also some believe ite Dt naine is @ corraption. 
Jt is about 80 miles from the Bay of Bengal. On 
the 18th June 1756, it wes taken by Suraj-ud- 
Dowla. Messrs. Drake and Minchin bed made their 
escape along, with the women and children, but 
| Mr. Holwell held out for forty-eight hours longer, 
‘and he and 146 of the people were then imprison 
‘in «small goard-room, about 20 feet square, and 
on the following morning only twenty-three issued 
alive. ‘The guard-room was thenceforward known 
as the Black Hole of Catcutta. In Jam 1787 
it was recovered by a detachment from 
under Admirals Wateon and Clive, and the treaty 
of Calcutta was agreed to on the 9th February 
1757. The population greatly increased :-— 























timate, 
East, 


'. Birch, . do. . 
1850, By Mr. Simms, Surveyor of Calcutta, . 
1866. By the Justice of the Pohee, 
1872. In the Census of Lower Bengal, 
1831, . . . 
Im 1686 the Enghsh merchants quited Hugli 
and oecupied the three river-side hamlets, Sute- 
pati, Kabkate, and Govindpur, where in 1696 
erected the original Fort William, and in 
1760 they formally purchased the site from prince 
‘Azim, non or grandson of Alamgir 1, Between 1752 
and 1778, the fortress was constructed, 
wo alof tb kor, and tbe natives. gathered 
around it. After the battic of Piney, a mint 
‘was established, and the first coin was isqued on 
‘the 19th Avgast 1757, In 1797 it was declared 
‘a presidency. The town has a European and 9 
native portion; and until the latter belf of the 
19th century, its insanatory condition was con- 
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CALDANI. 


stantly exposed. There are now several coll 
medical schools, aod hospitals, In 1873 the 
death-rate waa 25°82 per 1000. 


1864 and 2d November 1867 caused great damage 
to the houses and to the shipping. 

Caleatta, municipality exercises jurisdiction over 
peven square miles. The Mabratia Ditch, around 
Calcutta, was excavated by the natives in the 
middle of the 18th century, as a protection against 
‘Mahratta inroads. Calcutta hag the nurse of 
many able etatesmen, learned men, and philoso- 

hers,—Warren Hastings, Sir John Shore, Sir 

‘illiam Jones, Drs, Jobn Borthwick Gilchrist, 
Horace Hayman Wilson, Francia Balfour, N. 
‘Wallich, Sir W. O'Shaughnessy, Buchanan, Lord 
Dalhousie, and Lord Canning, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
Marahman, and James Prinsep.-—-imp. Gaz. 

CALDANI, a body of Christians in Kurdistan 
who use the Syrian language in their liturgy.— 
De Bode. See Kuldi. 

CALDERA BUSH, Screw pine, 

‘Talam, . . , . Tam. { Mogili,. . 

‘This is the Pandanos odoratissimus, Linn,, 
was brought into India from the Mauritius. 
Tia leaves are valuable for making soft matting; 
the droopa from the stem are a mast of 
fine fibres, and the ends, beaten out, are used by 
plasterers for brnabes ; the fibre is used for lines 
Sort cortege: and ie plant ftaelt wakes ge 

fences near the sea, but itsoou becomes stragg! a 
Rohde, MSS.’ on 

CALDOORTY, in Travancore, 700 fect above 

the sea, has a rainfall of 150 to 200 inches. Tea 


in grown there, 

CALDWELL, The Rev. Dr. R., during the 
latter half of the 19th century a missionary for 
Christianity in the south of peninsularladia; author 
of the Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Lap, and On the Shanar Race. His successin 
conversions was great, and he wascreated a bishop 
of the English Chureh. 

CAUENBENT. “Sivan, Coromandel or eale- 
Nations have adopted different 
of time, frum which history has presented 
difficulties and’ contradictions, “That of the 
Chaldeans was seen by Callisthenes, the favourite 
of Alexander. It commenced n.c, 2234. The 











CALICHI-KAL 


f, the period from one vernal equivox to 
thotben "thd te houre wore st aside, ad ab tho 


Tt has several ! end of four years forming a day, the fourth year 
times suffered from cyclones; those of 5th October | 


was made 10 consist af 866 days, The day thus 
added was called intercalary, and was added to the 
month of February, by doubling the 24th of that 
month, of, according to their way of reckoning, 
‘the sixth of the calende of March. Hence the year 
was called bissextile. This almost perfect arrange- 
ment, which was denominated the Julian style 
prevailed generally throughout the Christian worl 
till the time of Pope Gregory The ealendar 
of Julius Cassar was defective in this particular, 
that the solar year, consisting of 865 days 5 houra 
and 49 minutes, and not of $63 days 6 hours, as 
was supposed in the time of Julius Cesar, there 
Yas diference between the apparent, year and 
the real year of 11 minutes. This difference at 
the time of Gregory x11, had amounted to ten 
entire days, the vernal equinox falling on the 
12th instead of the 21st of March, at which period 
it fell correctly at the time of the Council of 
Nice in the year $26. To obviate this inconveni- 
ence, Gregory, ia 1582, ordained that the 15th 
of October should be counted instead of the 6th 
for the future, 

‘The solar, i.e. renlly the eidereal year, called the 
Shuboor Sun, or vulgarly the Soor Sua, that is, 
the year of (Arabic) months, was apparently in- 
troduced into the Dekhan by Taghalag Shah, be- 
tween A.c. 1941 and 1844, and it is atill used by 
the Mahrattas in all their more important doou- 
mente, the dates being inserted in Arabie words 
written in Mabratti characters. ‘The Fasli or 
‘harvest? year of other parts of India was not 
introduced until the reign of Akbar and Shab 
Jahan, and they mostly continue to thia day to 
be used even by the British in revenue accounts, 
—History of the Sikhs; Captain Cunningham, 

34; Bunsen, ii. pp, 402, 442; T. of Ind. Cal, 


ra. 

CALENDERING. Mora, Tet. A term said tobe 
corrupted from cylindering, cotton or tinen goods 
being passed between cylinders or rollers, and 
inade of « level and uniform surface. In India, 
an appearance similar to that produced by calen- 
fering is given to goods, particularly to such 
chintzes as were intended for the Persian market, 
by beating them, and then rubbing them on a 








Chinese calendar wus reformed under the Han j board with a shell slightly waxed. The texture 


dynasty, 1,0, 1991, 
The 


cause the pontiffe on those dase summoned the 
eople together, to apprise then 
jeotival int thet month. The 
stated to have been int 
founder of Rome. He di 
months only,—-Mars, Aprilis, Maius, ine, 
Quintilis (afterwards “aliod Julvus), Sentilis (after- 
wards called Augustus), September, October, 
November, and December, Mara, Maiue, Quintilis, 
and October contained 31 days, and each of the 
six other months 30 days, so that the ten months 
comprised 304 daya ‘The year of Romulus was 
therefore of 50 days’ less duration then the lunar 
year, and of 61 days lees than the solar year. 


‘Numa Pompiliue placed two months, Januarius , 


and Februsrius, before Mars. Julius Cmsar con- 
sulted the astronomers of his time, and fixed the 
wolar year ae 865 days 6 hours, comprising, as they 


the days of | 


Roman calendar ig the 


is no doubt injured by it. The coarse cloths for- 


moans calied the first day of each month merly largely exported, were beaten with a heavy 
Calend, from a word which signified ‘called,’ be- | block on 8 log of 


wood, before being made up in 
bales. —Rolide, MSS. 

CALENDRELLA BRACHYDAOTYLA, 
or short-toed lark of 







uropeans ° 

CALF. As tho Basava and Nandi of the Hindus, 
the brazen calf moutioned in Scripture sa an 
object of worship by the Hebrews is still wor- 
shipped by Hindus in India. Tt is rarely if ever 
of wood, is often of breas, but oftener of stone. 
See Bull, Lingam ; Nandi. 

CALL, the Diana Taurica of Greece. See Kali. 


CALL, in Hinduism, the ex} tenth inoarna- 
tion of Vishnu in the shape of a white horse with 
abuman bead. See Kali. 

CALICHI-KAL Taw. Bondue nut; Coslpinia 
‘bonducella, 
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CALICO. 


CALICO. 


+ Bax, Pano do Algodio, . Porn, 
% 


ot, Wul . + Bos, 
1» Fa, Tele de Algoden, : BP 
Hep. Cation, 2 sw. 





Cotton cloth, originally manufactured at Calicut 
on the Malabar coast, still largely made in Indis, 
but much of that vsed is brought from Britain. 
Arrian (i, 589) apeaks of the beautiful white linens 
of India, Frobably the same with the modern 
calicoes.” These formed, aa they do at present, a 
great part of the people's clothing. 

CALICOIL, a stronghold of the raja of the 
Kollari race, now ruled by the Paducottab raja. 

CALICO PRINTING, This art was common 
to the Egyptians and the Hindos, and is still 
largely practised by the latter, with a skill which 
prodnees much tobe ‘admired, even in the midst of 
the productions of the world, and after so many 
attempts have been made to improve thia art, 
certainh imporiad from the East. Pliny was ac- 
quainted with the wonderful art by which cloths, 
though immersed in a heated dyeing liquor of one 
uniform colour, came out dnged with different 
colours, which afterwards could not be discharged. 
ly washing. The people of India apply the mor- 
dants both by peucils and by engraved blocks. 
The cloth-printers at Dacca stamp the figures on 
cloth whic! to be embroidered. The stamps 
are of small blocks of kantal (artocarpus) 
wood, with the figures carved in relief. “The 
colouring matter is a red earth imported from Bom- 
bay pre bly the so-called ‘Iadian earth’ from 
‘tho Persian Gulf. Though the art is now practised 
to much perfection in Britain, Indian patterns atill 
retain their own particular ities, and com 
a crowd of admirer. This ia no doubt due in & 
great measure to the knowledge which they have 
of the effect of colours, and the proportions which 
they preserve between the ground and the pattern, 

which a good effect is procured both at 
distance and on a near inspection, Printing in 
gold and in silver ig @ branch of the art which has 
been carried to great perfeotion in India, as well 
upon thick calico as upon fine muslin. ‘The sive 
which is uaed is not mentioned, butin the Burmese 
territory the juice of a plant’ is used, which no 
doubt contains caoutchouo in a state of solution, — 
Royle, Arts, etc, of India, p. 483; Pennants 
Hindoostan, i. p. 182; Bf Cullock's Commerci 











Dictionary, Bp 2s. 

CALICUT, a seaport town on the Malabar coast, 
in lat. 11° 15' 2" N., long. 75° 153’ E., and six 
milea N. of Beypur. It 1 not visible from the 


‘ocean, the only building 10 be seen being a tall 
white lighthouse. ‘Thick groves of cocoanut trees 
ine the ahore, and are divided from the wea by a 
belt of sand, while undulating green hills rise up 
bebind, and’ a background of ountain is often 
hidden’ by banks of clouds, The name ia from 
Colicodu or Colikukaga, a cock crowing, as Cheru- 
man Permal gave his sword, and all the land within 
cockerow of small temple, to the Zamorin, or 
raja of Calicut, who attained considerable power 
in the 15th century. Pedro da Covilbam, the 
Portuguese, landed here sbout 1486, Vasco ds 
Tied © facterg hero, but the colon 

2 e colony was mae 
veered, which De Gams rerenged, a1d in 1810 


CALINGULA. 

Albuquerque burnt the Zamorin’s palace. The 
Danich Gaveramnant estshighed's feebory te 1752, 
In 1768, when Hyder Ali invaded Malabar, the 


Zamorin shut hinelf up in hia palace and set 


fire to it, dying with his family in the flames. It 


has been repeatedly in the hands of the Portuguese, 
Duich, French, British, and Mysoreans, and in 
1817 it was restored with Mahe to the’ French, 
Tipu Sultan destroyed its flourishing trade, ex- 
pelled from the eowntry the merchante and feetors 
of the foreiga commercial houses, caused the 
cocoanut and sandal trees to be cut down, and 
ordered the pepper plants in the whole surround 
ing district to be tora up and hacked to 
picces, because these planta, an he said, brought 
riches to the Europeans, and enabled them 
to carry on war against the Indians, Besides 
cocoanut produets, coffee, per, cardamoma, 
ginger, cocculus ludicus, gingelly seed, turmeric, 
arrowroot, croton seeds, ‘and terra japonica form 
articles of export. ‘There are many of the Tier and 
15,887 of the Maplah ace ip the Calicut district. 
The population in 1871 was 48,388, of whom 
11,988, or 88 per cent., were Shanara, or toddy 
drawers from the palms,~—Jup. Caz; Horsburgh + 
Bartatomeo's Voyage. 

CALICUT MANCHE, «trading ship of tho 
western coast of India. See Boat. 

CALIF, from the Arabic khalifah, a vicegerent, 
was the title assumed by the Mahomedan rulers 
‘at Baghdad, of whom the first after Mahomed were 
Abubakr, Umar, Usman, and Ali, Under the 
Abbas dynasty they attained to great power. In 
Central Asia, the aultan at Constantinople is even 
ow by most sunni called the Kbalif' of Rum, 
T im that this dignified position was gran 
ellen bene descudant of Ahad aid it ip 
throagh Ahmad and Mutawakkal B'Illah that th 
claim to have had transferred the right to th 
office of khabf of Islam, Jt is, however, 
elective office, Sea Khalif. 

CALI-KASTURI. Brxc, Abelmoschus mos- 








chatua, 

CALIMERE POINT, a ca 
the Tanjore oullectorate, the Calligicum of Ptolemy, 
in lat. 10° 17' N,, long. 79° 56' E., the most 
southerly point on the Coromandel coast. Two 

near each other, are about a mile from 
the shore.—Imp. Gaz. 

CALL-XADL The boundary between Debli and 
Kanouj was the Cali-nadi, or black stream,—the 
Calindi of the Greek geographers Tod's Rajas- 
than, i. p. 9. 

CALINGA, an ancient kingdom on the eastern 
coast of tho Poninnula of India, at ite upper end. 
‘The dynasty ruled at Rajawondry and in the 
Northern Cireara, The meaning of the word ia a 
country abounding with creeks. The town of 
Kalingapatam alone remains to indicate the rule 
of that dynasty ; but the term Kling or Kalen of 
Burma, and the Hinds religion of the Javanese, 
seem to have come from them. 

Kalingapatam is in lat. 18° 20' N., long. 84° 
10° E., & seaport town on the right bank of the 
Vomsbudara river, 15 miles N. of Chicacole, Tt 
is in the Ganjam district. Under Mahomedan 


ile it tradis rt of mmence, and tha 
Fae i eo iargs tevo ate sill to be seen. There 





or promontory in 











eatab- in good anchorage. ‘The exports are rice, wheat, 


oil-seeds, grain, bides, timber, beeswax. 
CALINGULA. Taw. A sluice, a weir, or 
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CALI-SIND. 


waterway, constructed in the bunds or dams of | 
tanks to permit the escape of sarplus water, aud 

thas guard against the accumulating waters over- 

flowing the softer parts of the dam. 

CALI-SIND. This river comes from Rangri, 
and its petty branch, the Sodwis, from Raghu- 
ghur. There are four rivers in India ealled Sind.— 
firat the Sind or Indus; the Little Sind; the Cali 
Sind, or black river; and the Sind Being at 
Latotf, on the plateau west and above Seronge. 

CALI YUGA. See Yuga. 

CALLAGOUK ISLAND, lat, 15° 84° 12" N. 
long. 97° 88° E., in the opening of the Galf of Mar- 
tabap, is a ama!l granite island rising about 150 
feet above the sea, with few trees, and with asmall 
skirting shore with indenting bay, in which man- 
groves grow. It bas also the fam of Curlew 

feland. Stones for the lighthouse at Cape Negrais 
‘were quarried here, 

CALLIAN, the Kalliara of the Periplus, a town 
near Bombay. It has all around an extensive 
weriea of Buddhist caves, one or two chaitya or 
‘waggon-vaulted caves, with the dabgopa; also 
vihera or monasteries, hermitages, vaulted reser~ 
voirs for water, The identity of Callian with 
Kalliara has been disputed, but is gecerally 
recognised, a6 it ismentioned by Cosmas, who was 
only acquainted with the western coast of the 
Peninnula, 

GALLIANDRA CYNOMETROIDES. Redd. 
‘An interesting tre growing on the Tionevelly aud 
‘Travancore mountaius at 2500 feet elevation, i 
the dense, moist forest not far from Courtallum. Tt 
is in flowor and ripens ite frait in November, Ita 
tiniber ivory gor —Beditowa, See Inga. 

CALIACARPA, a genus of plants of the order 
‘Verbenacem, Roxburgh described eleven species, — 











acuminata, Amerioana, arborea, cuspidata, inoxna, Rb: 





Janata, longifolia, macrophylla, lanceolaria, pent- 


andra, and purpurea, 

©. “Arhores, Rozh. i. 390, « stout, tall tree of 
Nepal, Kamaon, Oudb, the Morung mountains, 
Goalpara, Chittagong, and Moulmein. 


C. Incana, Roch, i. 393. 





AMvsbandarf, Bung. |Bannu, 2... ie 
Matvura; Muttranjs, Samal, < Ons, 
Pattbarman)B'a-pattradsc Denthury Druvs, | Rav, 





Grows in the Panjab— Voigt: J. L. Stewart, 
©, Lanata, Linn, 
Callicarpa cans, Linn. ‘Callica Americana, 
"Momentoes, Zam, ! eur 


‘toment 






Mustandari, . . Bexo. Tondi; Teregam, MALEAL. 
Aroosha fibreof Chittagong Kat Komul, .. Tax. 
‘Bastra, ‘Hixn. 

This recommended by Dr. Royle for 
the fibre of its inner bark, Thondy nar, O'S! gh- 
nemy says it is bitterish, and rather aromatic. 


©. Wallichiana, Walp., a very amall tree of 
the western forests generally—Hoyle, F. Pl. p. 
310; O'SR. p. 456. 

CALLIGAROUS CHECHRA. B. Ham. The 
butter fish of the rivers of India. 

CALLIGONUM POLYGONOIDES. 
Balanja, « Taaxs-Inpvs. 
Phok or Phog. Us-Ix08, 

Tha shoots of this moderately-aized shrub are 
greedily enten by goata and camels; the wood is 
used na fuel; and in Bikanir the twigs are much 
weed for huta and for linings of shallow wells. 
in the Cia-Sutlej and Southern Panjab, the fallen 


Lian, 
Flowers—Phogally, 
Root—Tirai, 





CALONYCTION ROXBURGHII. 


Rowers are used as largely 98 in Muzaffergurh 
for food; they are made into bread, or are 
cooked with ghi, and enton as a relish. —Stewart; 


CALLINICUS, a surname of the second Seleu- 
cus, B.C. 246, and the fourth of the Syrian rulers 
after Alexander, See Greeks. 

CALLIOPSIS, a genus of flowering plants, 
esteemed in India. In sowing, dig and pulverize 
18 inches deep; give abuudance of ‘manure. 
Water before sowing ; sow thinly, and prea, and 
cover with fine sand.—Riddel!. 

CALLISTEPHUS CHINENSIS. Case, Chinese 
star. Several other species are named by Voigt 
as having been grown near Caleatta.— Voigt. 

CALLISTHENES, as the friend of Alexander, 
waa permitted access to the Babylonish records. 
It is stated in the Dabistan, that Callisthenoa 
fent to hia uncle a technical syatem of logic 
CNyaya), which was the basiy of the Aristotelian 
syatem, | See Babylon ; Calendar. 

CALLITRIS QUADRIVALVIS. Vent, 
‘Thuja articulate, Dey. | Jointed Arbor vite, Rxa, 

‘Tre plant coppices readily, and ia largely uacd 
for tel tea Sooke treat the utifally-grained 
Citras wood for ornamental work, It. produces 
the juniper resin or sandarach of commerce. 

CALLUCEPHAION GALEATUM, the Ganga 

of Australig, 

CALLUGA, an ancient commentator of the 
Vedas. His era is not known, but he lived at 
a time when the religious views were on the 


any 

CALNEH, an ancient town, on the site of 
which it ie sopposed that Ctesiphon was built, 

CALOEE or Caloaie, SuwaTaan. The 
1een, China grass, Bochmeria niven. 
CALOENAS NICOBARICUS, the Nicobar 
pigeon, is of grent size and splendour, Tts 
Sppeerenee and habits exhibit a near seproecl, to 

gallinaceous birds. Jt lives eniety the 

runs with great swiftness, and flies up 

into a tree when disturbed, Its nest is of the 

rude platform construction usual among the 

pigeon family. Eggs are white —Mucgillivray’s 
Toyage, i. p. 244; Jerdon, 

CALOMEL, the Shwui-yin-fen and Hung-fen- 
king-fen of the Chinese. “A chloride of merow 
used in medicine by European and native medic 
Piactitloners. It is known in India wm Raakspur, 

t this is rarely free from soluble corrosive sub- 
limate, which is often present in poisonous Re: 
pitts. unfitting such for medicinal use. It is 

rgely made by the Chinese.—Porrel!., 

CALONYCTION GRANDIFLORUM. Choisy, 
Convelvolus latifiorus, poms latiflorn, Bom. 


and Schutt, 
©. grandiforas, Linn. 














Moon flower, . . Eno. Naga-mughete, = Tai. 
Monda valli, ! Naiman Vuledambn,, 
Alangs, .. . SrxoH. Nage-ramadattl, | ‘Tm, 


This beautiful creeper waa introduced into the 
East, from the West Indica. Its large pure white 
blossoms open at sunset aud fade af daylight. 
Its seeds, when young, are enten.—O'Sh, 
CALONYCTION ROXBURGHIL. G. Don. 
‘Tpomess grandiflora, Rozh., Bheode, 
(Nway-ka-zwoon | Chendnee, . . . Himp. 
phyoo, . . . Buaw. | Panditivanksia, . Tm. 
‘A large-Slowered species, whose snowy blowsoma 


CALONYCTION SPECIOSUM. 
open at sunset and shut at daylight. It is some- 
times carried over erboura and pandale. It 
«The white moon-flower, such as shows 

st thoes 








fe at evening 
Scenting her clove trees in the gale.’— Mason. 
CALONYCTION SPECIOSUM. Choisy. 
Tpomoa bona nox, Zinn, | Mundo Valli, Van Racede, 
‘Thie species in aeen in European gardens, 
CALOPHYLLUM (from the Greek 
beantiful, and Phallon, a leaf), a genua of planta 
belonging to the natural order Garciniacese. 
angustifolium, inophylium, and tacamahaca, gro 
in SE. Asia; but’ in Sonthern India several 
species have not as yet been determined. They 





farnish useful timber,—C. angustifolium yielding 0. 


one of the poon spars of commerce, and C. calaba, 
the East Indian tacamahaca, though C. inophylura 
ja alao quoted as the tacamabaca tree. In Tenas- 
serim the house carpenters often use the timber 
of & apecies of calophyllum, which also furnishes 
spara. A species of the Poona marum is a large 
tree common in the Western Ghats of peninsular 
India, Its wood is much used in house, and to 
ome extent in ship building. . angustifolium 
grows in Penang; C. Blamii, Wight, in Java; C. 
Burmanui, in Ceylor }. decipiens, in Travaucore | 
C. longifolium, in Bombay ; C. Moonii, in Ceylon; 
C. polyanthum, TVail., in the Khassya mountains ; 
©; tacamabaca, in Madagascar and the Seychelles ; 
©. tomentosum, Fight, in Ceylon. C. amaznum, 
Woll., ia a timber tree of the Andaman Islands, 
©. bintagor grows in the Moluccas. ©. brac- 
teatum, Thw., a great tree growing in the Saffra~ 
gam district of Ceylon by the sides of streams, 
at no great elevation. C. Burmanni, Wight, Ilse, 
4,128, groma in the hotter parts of the iland of 
Geylon, and at no great elevation. 
folium, Tw, a great 
elevation of ‘8000 to it Madamahane- , 
wera. C. Moouii, Wight, Just, i. 129, Domba ; 
keena-gass, SincH , great tree of the Ceylon 
foreste, in ‘the district between Galle and Ratna- 
Yura; ‘pot uncommon. C. tomentosum, TVight, 
Htinst. i, 128, Keena tel, Smvau., is a tree of 
Ceylon, growing abundantly in the Central 
Provinces, at an elevation of 3000 to 5000 feet ; 
ita timber is valued for building 
he seeda are collected in consider- 
for the oil they contain. ©. tra- 
peat folum, Tiw., a great tree of Ceylon in the 
lunaagiria district, in the Central Proviuces, 
Fong at. an elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet. C, 
‘alkerii, Wight, Tust. i., » tree of Newera Ellis, 
Adam's Peak, and other of the most elevated parts 
of Ceylon. An oil is extracted from the seeds of 



























Purposes ; 
able quantities 


thia and the other species of the genus, which is 

used for burving.—Tinn. Enum. Pt. Zeyl. i. p. 61; 

Choisy ; Roxb. ; Voigt ; Mason; Gamble. 
CALOPHYLLUM "ACUMINATUM.  Wal- 


dombe, Siveu, A tree of the western parts of 
Ceylon, the timber of which is ued for common 


honse-buildi » A cubic foot wei 
Sgiaeullng pure A tlc font, oie 
PHYLLUM "‘ARGUSTIFOLIUM. Roz- 


burgh, is asid to be a treo of Penang, and to ocour 
also in Coorg, Mysore, Canara, and along the 
ghate, northwards to Sawuntwari, but rarely of 
any great ize beyond the Hine of the Nilooond 
ghat It is here that, according to Dr. 

‘Poon epara are obtained from this tree. Dr. Gibson 





CALOPHYLLUM ELATOM. 


also says thst, to the best of his knowledge, 
‘pare are furnished by Calophy!lam angustifolium, 
which is a magnificent tree in the ravines of the 
Southern Ghats In habit and appesranoe it is 
totally distinct from ©. inoplyllum. He says that 
it is from the inland forests of Canara, backed aa 
these are by those of Coorg to the east, that the 
supply of spsts ia principally drawn, In 
1850 Dr. Wight was satisfied that Dillenia penta- 
gynia ia a tree which faraishes poon spars— 
Drs, Gibson, Cleghorn, and Wight; Mr. Rohde's 
MSS.; Dr. Rozburgh’; Tredgold ; Markham, p. 
452. “See Poon. 

CALOPHYLLUM CALABA. Liu, Calubs 
QQ spetalum, Willd, 
©, Wightiana, Wail. 
Gorrnkeenee, 


Cherz Pinal, . 









it grows on the banks of rivers and streams, 


chiefly above the ghate, and produces the true 
East Indian tacamahaca resin. It grows to a 
height of 60 fect, and its timber is used for 
bullock carts, staves, cask headings, house-build- 
ing, and for canoes. Sir J. Herschel seema to 
‘think the East Indian tacamahaca to be the pro~ 
duce of OC, oe um, for he says specimens 
obtained from C. aophyliac, the tacamahaca of 
Ceylon, are desirable in order'to aid pharmacoto- 
gista in accurately determining the tacamabaca 
of European commerce. — Hirechel’s Manual of 

entific Enquiry, p. 414; Dr. O'Shaughnessy ; 
Mr. Mendis; Dr. Gibson; W. and A, J. 

GALOPHYLLUM DEOIPIENS, Wight 
aan « ere ee eee a rotun- 

is, grows in the Ambagamowa district. 

Var. 8 Foliis cordato-orbiculatia, grows st 
Hinidan Corle, at an elevation of 1000 to 2000 
teot.—Thw. En. Pl. Zeyl i, p. 51; Wight, Ic. 128, 

CALOPHYLLUM ELATUM, Bedd, 

©. tomentomm, Wight, Hooker, 
+ Anmmaixt. | Poon, Poone, . Matai 
Bat Boose, | A*RCEA i 

‘A very large, straight tree, with numerous 
longitudinal cracks down the bark. Grows 
abundantly in most of the moist ghat forests or 
abolas on the western coast from Canara down to 

Comorian, and in similar foresta on the lower 
Ineya, Anamallai, Coorg, Mysore, and the 
Sirumaliai It ie never found in dry, deciduous 
foresta, Colonel Beddome says it yields the poon 
ant br bseap med LH eerragel bgp) vaee are 
lately been destroyed by the axe of coffee-plun' 
in Malabar, Coorg, and Travancore; ruantities efll 
remain, bat chiefly in very inacoemsible places. In 
the ghat forests of South Canara they are fulled 
by the Forest Department, snd floated down 
rivera to the coast depots; but the demand for the 
article does not seem great, though many yeara 
ago a single fine has fetched sa much a8 
Be. 1000. The wood is scarcely known, except aa 
a epar, though it is occasionally used for building 
bridge- work by planters; it is reddish, 
coarse-grained, but ornamental. The tree has 
never beer planted, and would not succeed except 
in the moist forests on the mountaina at an elevs- 
tion of 1000 to 4000 feet; it flowers in January 
and February, and the seed falla early in the 
rains, and germinates freely in the deuse shade af 
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CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM, 


the shola forests. This tree was for some years 
an ‘to bs the Calopbyllum sngustifoliim of 
Roxburgh, which is from te. Prince ‘of Wales’ 
Jaland,—Beddome, Ft. Sylv. p. 2. 
CALOPHYLLUM TNOPHYLLUM. Zien, 


©, bintagor, Balsamaria inophyllum, Z. 
Phung-ayet,. . Bonu. Poona, . . . MALEAL 
‘Wuma mera, . \ Cax. Domba Gass, | . SincH. 
Alexandrian laurel, Exc. anu... TARITT 
Undi; Sultans cheimpa, " Pinne mare, « . Taw. 

wm. Punnege chetta, . . TEL. 





‘This beautiful tree, with an appropriate name, 
grows in the western part of Ceylon, where it is 
employed for masta and cross sticks of Yettra 
dhonies and fishing boats, and poles of bullock 
carts, A cubic foot weighs 40 pounds. In the 
alpine forests it attaing # great size, and it for- 
nishes part of the poon spars so valuable for 
sbipping, ‘This grows to « considerable size on 
‘alabar coast, but is a still larger tree on the 
island of Balarohangan and along’ the shores of 
Banguey and Sampamnangio, where it bas got the 
names of Palo-Maria and Dancawn. It is also 
common in the Philippine Islands, where, as in 
Malabar, the natives prepare oil from ite fruit. 
Near the Burman monasteries this ft 
flowered calophyitum is occasionally seen. It is 
in flower ruit most part of the yours 3 
grows well in sandy tracts close to the sea, 
here few others Ras rare at a distance 
trom the coast. BLE hy uit twice @ year, 
in Merch and Septem! ently attains 
the age of 300 yean 
for the make of it 






, and 
it's cultivated in Java 
ude and the fra of 
ite flowers, aud thero the wood is much waed in 











we, and to some extent in ship, building. Mr. 
Balegunic tells us that no tree 18 superior to this 
for kneea and crooked timber. A resin is 
from the roots and trunk, said by some authorities | 
to be identical with the tacamahaca of the isle of 
Bourbon. ‘The flowers have the odour of migno- 
nette, yield about 60 per cent. of 
their ‘weight of oil.” In the Sainoan islands, the 
large ava bowl is made from the tamanu, C. 
inophylum, and occupies a conspicuous = 
Rozb.; Capt. Biphinstone Erskine, Inland of the ; 
Western Pacific, p. 46; Dre. Wight, 
Mason, dinate, O Shanghneney; Eng. Ce 
Thwaitea,i, 61; Benuet, i 112 Soe Oils. 
GALOPHYLLUM. LONGIFOLIUM, — BECL 
Tha-ra-bi, Bua, lu Peguthisis found near towns, 
together With two other species of the wame geous, 
ich are of smaller growth. It is abundant m 
Mergui, Tavoy, and in lesser quantities near the 
Attaran river and its feeders, “Maximum girth, 3 









Voigt; 








cubite; maximum length, 22} feet. When seasoned Ashur, 


it sinks in water. It hae a rod wood, adapted to 
cabinetimsking, and is there used for 
inasta, and yards of junks; it is excel 
halves. Strongly recommended to make modela. 
—Dr. M'Clelland; Captain Dance 
CALOPHYLLUM WIGHTIANUM, Waut., Cat. 
CG. calobates, ‘Don. 


C. ium, Choisy. 
©. ium, Wade. G ‘Dinn., i in 
& spat woe calaba, ‘part. 

Colonel Beddome unites all these aa the Kal- 
Poon of 8, Canara, a middling-sized tree, common 
near the banks of rivera on the western sides of 
tho Madras Presidency ; in S. Canara it is very 
common, and its timber is much esteemed ; is of | 
» red colour, very hard and heavy, and valuable | 
for engineering purposen—Beddome, p. 90. 











ied TShitat similar 


t for ¥ 


CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA, 


CALORNIS METSLLIGS, the metallic starling 
of the Ara Isl 
" CALOSANTHES INDICA. Blume, W. I. 
Indica, Roz, | Bpatbodes Indios, 
» pentandra, Zour. 
Pans wood, ANGLO-Tau. 
Kbyoung Sha, . . BUEM. 


oe. LB, 
Auvlanths, (| MALEAL 


This tree grows in 


Totilla-gesy,._. . BGR. 
‘Achi mare ¢ Yanan, Tae 
Dunditapu chettu, 

Pamipeta chettur 

on, Coimbatore, through- 
a Mania, and the jungles of 
Wight mentions that it is said to 
saft and juicy wood, of no vaiue.~Dr. 
Voigt, Thwaites. See Bignonia Indica. 











Wight, 
CALOTES, a genus of reptiles of the family 


Agawide; 





& myatacous, D. Dai Pes Ceylon 
& Saree Shel Newt Mudie Beylon, Nicobars 
& SBioraota tend Nelicherron 

ies, Bich, Miraapur, Neliberrion 








mn ealotes of Ceylon, in length about 


The 
trrelve inches, with the exception of» few dask 
atreaks about the head, is ua brilliant as the 
gaoeraid or malachite. C. versicolor and 

es in a remarkable degreo 


The head and 


the feaity of chovging their hue, 
imal is irritated or baatily 


neck, when the ani 

swallowing its food, Decomme of @ brilliant red 

(whence the latter species has pounced. the name 

YF the  blood-aucker"), whilst the usual tint of 

the rest of the body’ is converted into pale 

yellow. The rs ‘and a number of others, 
enomena. 

Dr. Jerdon Sisioed at ges & new species of 
calotes, with enormous head, sbort and thick body, 
the tail not exceeding the body in length, aud the 
toes also short and strong. 

Cates Rowsi 2) Droneril and Bibron. ‘Threw 

| adult imens, and another half-grown, w 
forw: by Dr. Kelaart from Newera Etta, [a 
Ceylon, They accord fully with the description 
as regards structure; but the colouring is remark- 
able, aud different again from that of Dr. Jerdon’s 
Supposed C. Rouxi of 8. India—Tennent, p. 277; 

jour. 
CALOTROPIS. GIGANTEA, Brown. 
Var. a Alba or white, | Var. d, Lillcina or blue. 
a, White variety. 
Asclepias gigantea, Linn, 











ys + © ARAB, Yorike, Eriko,. MALEAL. 
Shwot Aland," > Bawa, Bolerike (white), 
i Bomar, Mandara,’ | Sasa. 





Sea Tourwem! | 
Mooda-waru, - 
Vella: rea (wha Fa 

‘Tells jilledu, 

3 jilledd,. 

Galsiene Nalls juledu (purple), 

is a we of plants of the 
natural order Rettpidien” The iH ies produce 
useful fibres, a cotton wool, an juice, a gutts. 
percha like substance, and a manna, 

are met with ail over Southern Asia, but C. 

ntes ig pp leperna in the southern, and 0. 
in the northern parta, and C. procera 
grows in Persia and Syria es p. 54u), 
oe ia, hy the Hindus, held sacred to Siva. 








‘Hixp, 


Gigantic ewallow w: 
Madar, Akund, . 





CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. 


Tta buds alo form one of the five flowers on the 
darts with which Kama, the Indian god of love, is 
supposed to pieres the hearts of mortals ; 
‘Infants winged. who mirthfol throw 
Bhafta rose-tipped from nectareous bow.’ 
Sie William Jones refers to it in bis bymn to 
Kama Deva. 

The rope is called Lamb-dor, Hixp., Toondee 
coir, TaM., Galum taroo, Tet. It will grow 
in barren places, and it has been suggested to 
plant it as a barrier to drift sand, It yields 
a kind of manna called Shakar-al-ashur, alao 
Ak or Madar ka shaker (sugar). Its milky 
juice has been prepared like caoutchoue and gutta 
percha, and yields 50 per cent. It is evaporated 
in a shallow dish, either in the sun or in the 
shade; when dry, it may be worked up in hot 
water’ with » wooden kneader, aa this process 
removes the acridity of the gum. It becomes in- 
wediately fexible in hot water, but hardens in 
cold water ; soluble in oil of turpentine, and 
readily takea impressions, It is, however,  con- 
ductor of electricity. The wood is white, tolerably 
hard and close-grained, and grows to a girth of 12 
inches, It ia used for ganpowder charcoal, and by 
firework manufacturers. The silky down of the 
pods is used by the natives on the Madras side in 
Tanking # soft cotton-like thread. It is suscep- 
tible of being spun into the finest yarn for camb: 
and hus been ued for the manufactare of « Tight 
substi 











In 1856 Major Hollings exhibited carpe manu- 
factared in the jail at Shabpur in the Panjab 
from the follicle D5 the seed-pod. He mentioned 
that the manipulation of the floss wns precisely 
the game a8 cotton. A carpet 7 feet by 3} feet 
Fibres are prepared from the stem aud 
branches. These are dried in the aun for 24 or 
36 hours, when they are taken up and the bark 
peeled from the wooden parts, and the greenish- 
coloured fibres yuthered. A’ night's bleaching 
whitens them. 

The cleaned fibres are one of the bowstring 
hemps of India. Thia fibre possesses most of the 
qualities of flax, and can be worked with the same 
innchinery, a8 it aplits to almost any degree of 
fineness with the hackle, and bears dressing and 
beating well. It was used by wealthy natives 
for making strong cloths, eambrica, and lawns ; 


and {t is employed for fishing lines, nets, gins, 
bowstrings, and tiger trape. It does not rot. 
readily in water, It is even considered better 


adapted for cloth than for cordage. The strength 
excoeds that of all other vegetable substances, né 
the following experiments made at Coimbatore, 
of a three-etzand # inch rope, will show : 





CALPICARPUM ROXBURGAII. 


affections, also in syphilitic ailments, and are sup- 
posed to posses active properties. Dr, Duncan 
obtained from it a principle which he called 
Mudarive. In Arsbie authors oun Materia Medica 
it is even supposed to have been known to the 
Greeks. The leaves, smeared with oil, are used in 
theumatism.— }ight's Contributions; Hooker, Him. 
Tourn. i. 86; Royle, Him. Bot, 275; Dra, Riddell, 
Hunter, Mason, O'Shaughuessy, + Wight in 
HM. E. Reports of 1857 ; Royle, Fib. Ph; Sinmonds, 
Com, Prod.; Burton, ii, 322; Jour. Agri-Hort. 
Soy. of India, viii. 107, 236. ‘See Carbon, 
CALOTROPIS HERBACEA. Carey, 
Asclepiaa herbacea, Rozb. | Chota Akunda, Ainp. 
‘The roots are employed to make gunpowder 
charcoal. The atem yields useful, strong fibres, 
and the white, silk-Hke material of the pods has 
been successfully mixed with ailk—Yoigt; Mf. E. 














Proceedings. 

CALOTROPIS PROCERA. R. Brown, 
C. Hamiltonii, W. Cc giggntca, Andr, 
Asclepias procera, Ait. C. Wallichii, W. Coney. 





Aka, Mader, . , Hn. Pasbkend, . . PaNsan 

Spulmei, .". . Paxsas. Nalla jilledu, 

Spalmak, - Jilleduy mn 
‘This grows in Palestine, Abyssinia, Arabia, in 





Hindustan, the Peninsula of India, Pesbawur, and 
the Panjab, is quite arboreous, ten or twelve feet. 
aud in Sind four and five feet in girth, The 
bark’is stripped and made into halters for oatéle, 
netting, twine, and fishing lines, all durable. 
‘The silky floss of its folliclos is used for pillowa, 
‘A manna, Sbaker-al-Ashar and Shakar-at-Tighal, 
obtained from it, is sold in the shops Ita acrid 
juice is applied to cataneous ailments and in 
Keprony, ia used by Rejputs to poison their 
infant daughter. The fresh bark of the Toot, 
also the powder of the root, are ikewive used ia 
leprosy. The bark of the root and the dried milk 
possess similar properties to those of the C. 
Bigantes ; it is, however, far inferior aa an emetic 
remedy. ' According to Dr. Wallich, this and C. 
Siganten are the same species, The insect that 
causes the manos is called Galtigul—Koyle, 24 
Ind. Bot. p. 275; O'Sh. p. 454; Stewart; Powell, 

CALPA.  Saxsx. Creation or formation, Tn 
Hindu theogoay, at the end of every ealpa (orea~ 
tion), all things are re-absorbed in the deits 
in the interval of another creation, reposas 
on the serpent sesha (duration), who 
termed ananta (endlem). Agni savarni, in Hindu 
mythology, is one of the 14 patriarchs who preside 
successively over the 14 Manwantara of the calpa. 
— Warren's Kaia Sanhita, p. 311. 

CALPENTYN ISLAND, south of Cordiva, ia 
‘a spit of sand which runs off the Ceylon shore ou 
the west coast, and extenda from lat. 7° 36" to 
8°16'N, The fort is in lat. 8° 14' 20° N., and 
long. 79° 45’ E. A statue of St. Anne is on ite 
NE. end, The people are industrious; cultivate 
tbe cocoanut, and gather Calpentyn ‘moss and 




















re 
Se stan portance » 22 the orchilla weed. In the Gobb, ot lake bebind 
4 Goarypinm herbacens, : ), 346. the peningula, there ia an extraordinary abundapoa 
$ Sone Sea Sat BE ee ee sitar aiocll thelong tongs 
or Bun m june, 5 4 jeare also sold. The long 

7. Yeroum nar, Cslotropis gigantes, - 1» 502 of innd on the south almost touches the main, 

Its fibre ia valued af £80 to £35 a ton. The CALPJ, « Hindu astronomical term of 
{cllcles are eupposed| by somo to be the apple of 4,820,000,000 years, See Calpe. 
Sodom. Its juice and the powdered bark of ita 'CALPICARPUM ROXBURGHI. G@. Don, 
roots have long been employed ss alteratives by Cerbera fructicosa; periwinkle tree. 
‘the natives of India in leprosy and other cutaneous Salat, . . . - Busy. |Guttigunnera,, . Txt, 


CALTURA. 


A handsome flowering shrab, almost constantly 
covered with blossoms like those of the rosy 
‘winkle, Vince roses, but larger and. faintly 


rant 
ERT TORA, © mall sea-coast town in Ceylon, 
in Jat. 80° 4’ E., long. 6° 12° N. A favourite resort 
of the Dutch and British. 
CALUMBA ROOT. “Cocoulus palmatus, D.C. 
Jateorrhiza calumba and J. palm: 
‘A plant of east tropical Africa, wich was frst 
amade known a8 a medicine by F, Refi about 
1677. Semedus mentioned it before 1722 among 
medicines from India, In works on Materia 
Medica in use in India, it occurs by the name of 
Kalumb. | 1¢ grows wild in the forests of Momun- 
Dique and Oibo in Eastern Africa, and 








or its 
name because it was in indirectly through 
fora a aaa 

CALUVERE, 


Sixax. A tree of the northern 
ishing a fine black 

‘and furniture. 
A cubic f foot weighs 71 lbs,, and it laste 80 yearn, 

CALYA or Coli-naga, » serpent slain by 
Krishna. 

CALYMERE POINT, on the Coromandel coast, 
in lat. 10° 18' N., long. 79° 543’ E., is low, and 
covered with cocoanut trees, with two 
near each other about a mile inland. —Horsburgh. 

CALYPTOMENA RAFFLESH, 

tree of Borneo. Its frnit has an 
tad favour, und is largely eaten. The pulp, 
mixed with rice and fermented, furnishes an intoxi- 
cating drink, 

CALYPTRAIDE, & family of the mollusca, 
the bonnet limpeta, containing several recent and 
fossil genera, = genta Calyptras being the cup 
and saucer lim 

CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA, 
Wilde, Swarta, 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia, BE. Jambolana, Roz, 
Yamoon, . . . . Hivn. | Newel maram, . . Tax. 
Batted, + Binan.? | Neredi chettu, > 5 Ten 

‘A large-growing timber tree, The wood ia 
Tight, and chiefly used for making grain measures, 
Dut ia also made into carriage frames, cuts, etc., 
and in Ceylou for common house-building: a 
cubic foot weighs 45 Ibs, The bark is astringent, 
and is uaed in decoction by the natives for 
dysentery, The fruit when ripe is of « very dark 
pope colour, and about the size of a large cherry. 
In taste it somewhat resembles the sloe, but is 














wiueh sweeter. A varicty of this tree— 
Qojls jamoan, . . Dug. | Vullaynawel,. . 
Sweta jemboo,. . Sanex. | Tella neredi, . 


hae 9 fruit nearly similar to it in natural 
and has got ite names from being of a 
colour (white)—Riddell ; Mendis ; Ainslie. 
OALYSACCION ANGUSTIFOLIA. Gibeou. 
Soorpunni,, . . . CaN. | Koolmara,. . . .CAW, 
Grows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines of the 
ghats, and below in sheltered valleys, but is not 
gommon in N. Canara or Sunda, ‘The tree there 
farniahea one the poon «7 It an 
uvelioat edible fruit.” Te in a tree wiih ouphtte 
maerved everywhere, and largely increased. — 


ies = 
eati#Skocrox LONGIFOLIUM. Roxb. 


satin longifolius, Benth. et Hook. 
eats kas longsfliamn Wall. Cat. 


ferent, 








CAMALA DEVI. 





Thare-bi, . . . Bunw. Suringel,. - Maur. 
‘Teringi, - + ax. Gardoondy, - 
Sesoat (make tne) Mam. Gorgoondy, - 


A large tree which grows in the Northern 
Cirears, Konkans, the Kennari jungles, Malabar, 
and Western Mysore. ‘The flower-tuds, Nag-ke- 
eur, are used for dyeing silk, and for their violet 
perfume Laeful Plant; Elliot's Flora Andhvica: 


2b: 

CALYSTEGIA SEPIUM. Smith, Sinen-bwa, 
Cwuxese, A large and beautiful plant of Obina, 
one of the Convolvulacem. Ite root ia boiled and 
eaten by the Chinese. —Smith. 

CALYX, the botanical name for the outer 
covering of the flower of a plant, 

GAMA, in Hinda comogony, the son of 


the Hindu god of love, 
to whom the last days of spring aiv dedicated. 
‘There ia no city in the East where the adorations 
of the vex to Camadeva are more ferveut than in 
Udyspura, ‘the city of the rising sua.’ On the 
18th and 24th of Cheyt they sing hymns handed 
down by the sacred bards: ‘Hail, god of the 
flowery bow! Hail, warrior with » fish on thy 
banner! Hail, pow erful divinity, who causeth the 
firmness of the nage to forsake him!’ ‘Glory to 
to Cama, the god of gods; to him by 
whem Brahma, ‘Visban, Siva, and Indra are filled 
with emotions of rapture |'—Bhavishya Purana; 
Tod's Rajasthan, See Kama; meri deva, 
CAMA, Hinp. The lotus flower, Nelumbiom 
josum. Camala or Camala-devi, a name of 
Jabsbnsi as the Hindu goddess of prosperity. See 


GAMA CHE-PILLU, also ‘Wossina-pillu. Tax, 
Andropogon itratam, lemon grat, Camachi- 
pilly,Fylum, Jomon=griss ol 

"AMACHY A. Hind Bodden, a form of Kali 
in her avenging Sharesver. Kal my *By buman 
fish, Camachye, Coandica, and Bhairaya, whe 
seantog my shape, are pleased ote thousand 

CAMA-CC! JAxsK, ‘The vessel of desire 
an crounental vase on finda tamples, from which 
gin is represented as pouring.—Tod, ‘Soe Cum- 

sha-yoni. 

CAMADHENU or Surabbi, a cow produced 
from the churning of the oveas 

CAMAHWAJA. Sansx. The banner of Cupid. 

CAMALA DEVI was the wife of a raja of 
Gujerat, and was celebrated as the flower of 
India, ‘On the fall of Nerwalla, the capital of 
jjerat, her husband became # fugitive, and 
Camala ‘Devi at taken prisoner and carried to 
Aln-ud-Din’s harem; and, attracted by 
besuty, wa, and accomplishments, he made her 

his queen. ‘Her fascinations soothed thut savage 
Pathan in his moodiest hours, and influenced him 
to @ lenity hitherto unknown to him. Her 
daughter Dewala Devi hed eacaped with her 
father. Her reputation for beauty equelled that 
of her mother, and the son of Ram-deo, the raja 
of Deogiri (Dowiatabad), had long sued for her, 
bat her father, proud of his Rajput origin, would 
not aceept a Fabratta, even though it 





























vi, however, having expressed to 

ud-Din a wish to be joined by her daughter, Me 
ud-Din sent a general, to 
bring Dewals Devi to “In this extreutey, ber 
father acomptod the Manratin prince and sent oi he 
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daughter to Deogiri under an escort, but the escort 
‘waa overtaken, the fair maiden seized and carried 
to Dehli, where Khizr Khan, the son of Ala-ud- 


Din, married her. Their union was very happy, 
and’ the poet Khusrm praised them. But Khiar 
Khan's eyes were put out by Cafoor. A few 


years from the death of Ala-ud-Din, the throne 
‘of Dehli was filled by a converted Hindu, who 
filled the capital with Hindu troops, put to death 
ali the survivors of Ala-ud-Din's family, and 
transferred Dewala Devi to bia own zanana, 

CAMALAPBABHL, a title of Vishnu. 

CAMALAPUR, a large village 32 miles north- 
‘west from Bellary. Iron ore from the neighbour- 
ing bills is largely smelted here. 

CANARI, according to Abul Ghazi, one of the 
eight sons of Japhet, whence the Camari, Cim- 
meril, or Cimbri. The Camari are one of the 
Seura tribes, or sun-worshippers of Saurashtca ; 
claim descent from Garuda, the bird god of 
Vishnu (who sided Rama to the discovery of 
Sita), and the Macara or crocodile; and date the 
fabulous conception from that event, and their 
original abode fram Saucodra Bate, or island of 
Sancodra. Whether to the Dioscorides at the 
entrance of the Arabian Gulf this name was given, 
evidently corrupted from Sanciha-dwara to So- 
cotra, need not be inquired into here. Like the 
fale in the entrance of the gulf of Cuteb, it is the 
Awara or portal to the Sinus Arabicus, and the 
Bess hell (Ganc'ba) there sbounde. ‘This tebe 

leduce their origin’ from Rama's expedition, and 

lege that their crocodile mother landed them 
where they etill reside. 
Reythio race from Sakadwips and the Dasht-i- 
Kapchak, and, like the Takshak, Jit, Kat'hi, and 
Hun, have entered India from the north-west.— 
Tod's Revosthan, ip. 604. 

CAMBALU, an ancient naine of China. 

CAMBAY, in long. 72° 51° E., and lat. 29° 5’ 
N., in Gujerat, is at the head of the bay which 
denrn ite name, on the estuary of the Mahi, 
between the mouths of the Sabarmati on the 
west, and the Mabi on the east. It is said to be 
the town in which Zarmonachegas was bora. 
Marco Polo travelled through it at the close 
of the 18th century, when on his return to 
Europe. Cambay or Khambbat is the capital of 
feadatory state ruled by a Mahomedan family of 


Moghul descent, and of the Shiah sect, In 1875 Guns 


ite area was extimated at 350 square miles, aud 
its population at 175,000, Cambay town has 
39,709 onda. Near the town, skirting the shore 
of the gulf, and along the banks of the Mahi and 
Sabarmati ree, are vast tracta of salt. marsh 

, submerged at high spring tides, The popu- 
lation consists of Mahorerans, Juins, and Parsces, 
with the wild tribes of Koli and Wagri, and the 
languages spoken are Gujerati and Hindustani. 
The name is from Khambha-tirth or Stambha- 
tirth, the pool of Mahadeva. Vikramaditya is 
said to have been born here, 

Cambay Guif is formed by the coast of 
Gujerat on the west, and the Peninsula of India 
‘on the east, and extends due north 80 miles, 
being about 3 miles wide at ita entrance. In 
ordinary aprings the rise and fell is 25 feot. 
Sarat lieg at the eastern point of the gall. The 
galt receives the two rivers Tapti and Nerbadda. 
—Imp. Gaz, 





Cambay Stones—In 1503, Lewes Uertomenes, 
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‘They seem to be @ in 


CAMBAY. 


learned gentleman of Rome (Seo As. Soc. 
Ji. 1824, vol. xviii.), says, ‘In this region ia 
also @ mountain where the onyx stone, commonly 
called the cornelian, is found; and not far from 
‘this, another, where chalcedony and diamond are 
found.’ Tt was visited in 1628 by Pietro de la 
Valle. Captain Hamilton, who visited Cambay 
in 1681, says, ‘The cornelian and agate stones 
are found in this river, and nowhere ela in t 
world, Of cornelian they make stones for signeta; 
and of the agates, cabinets entice except the lida 
T have seen some 14 or 15 inches long, and 8 or 9 
inches deep, valued at £40. They also make 
bowls of some kinds of agate; and spoons, and 
bandles of awords, daggers, and knives, and buttons, 
and stone seals and spuffboxes of great value,’ 

Cambay still enjoys celebrity for ita siliciour 
minerals,—cornelians from Ratanpur in the Raj- 
pipla state; agates from Rewakanta, Kapadwauj, 
and Sukaltirth, on the Nerbadda, and from Rajkot 
in Kattyawar.| The Bhils are the miner, They 
are worked into every variety of ornament,— 
eupr, boxes, necklaces, handles of daggers, of 
knives and forks, seals, etc. Cambay stones 
form a distinet geological formation, derived pro- 
dably from the amygdaloid trap rocks drainek ty 
the Nerbadda and Tapti. They pass in Europe 
and America for Scotch, Irish, Chamouni, Niagara, 
Isle of Wight ‘pebbles,! according to the place in 
which they are sold. ‘The Brazile import them 
ss largely a8 Todi into Butrope, where the terma 
‘Brazilian ’ and ‘Indian’ agates are used indiffer- 
ently by the trade. The principal varieties sold 
i y are crystal, milk-quartz, prase, @ green 
variety, moss atone, mocha stone, fortification 
uate, chaloedony, cémelinn, chrysoprase’ belio- 
trope, onyx, obsidian? and very rarely amethyst. 
Nooklsces, —_ and green, + Re 08 t0 

ret 5 

















Paper-ontters, oo) 
Kaite inne, per dozen, + 

tones for brooches, 
Snuffboxes, ao kal ae 


‘Studs of all sorts, per dozen, 
Frogeet buttons, per pele, . 
Bracelet beads of all eorta, par pair,» 
Bapecweghien ne De Pee 

‘Tables of sizes, . 





Ear-rings, per pair, 

worning 

‘The fragments of @ Murrhine cup—the little 
Cambay stone cup atill made in Cambay—were 
exhibited in the theatre of Nero, a if, adds Pliny, 
they bad been the ashes of ‘ no Jess than Alexander 
imeelf !? Seventy thousand sexterees 
ce of one of these little Cambay oupa 
in Rome in the days of Pompey. ‘The price in 
Bombay ranges now from Bs. 5 to Ra. 100. 
Nero paid 1,000,000 sesterces for a cup, ‘a fact 
well worthy of remembrance,’ slyly remarks Pliny, 
‘that the father of his country should have drunk 
from a vewsel of such a costly price!’ The stones 
are sawn or ground down ; for the native lay 's 
wheel consista of a strong wooden platform 16 
inches by 6, and 3 inches thick. In this are two 
strong wooden uprights. Between these is « 
Srooden roller 8 inobes long and 3 in diameter, 
fastened into s head at the one end. This works 
on an iron spindle or arle at each end. On the 





CAMBESSEDEA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 


one end the axle ia screwed and fitted with a nut, 
by which the auw oF grinding wheel can be made 
fast, The saw consists of a thin plate of iron, the 
cutting material consisting of ground corundum. 
The lap wheels consist of two circular diacs or cakes 
of lac, with ground koornnd, coarse or fine, accord- 
ing to the work, of a copper diac for polishing, and 
‘8 wooden one for finishing the work. These are 
spin backwarde and forwards by » bow, the string 
of whi round the roller. The lapidary 
kita on hia hams, eteadying the wheel with hia foot, 
and holding on’ the atone with bis left band, while 
he worke the bow with his right. For very fine 
work, & small-sized wheel, similar to the English 
lapidary’s wheel, but of smaller size, is used. It 
is driven by a’ multiplying wheel, strap, and 
pulley. ‘The castom-Louse returns give the value 
of the traffic in Cambay stones st an average 
betwixt £10,000 and £13,000 annaally, one per 
cent. of the utones finding their way to Europe. 
Goyni or Gajni was one of the ancient names 
of Cambay, and it was the port of the ancieat 
Balebhipura, the ruina of which are 3 miles from 
Cambay. Almeyda, when he visited the coast of 
Cambay, observed @ very ancient town, with a 
large woeque, and near it'a spacious place, covered 
with tumuli Hamilton's New Account of the East 
Tudies, Lond. 1744; Heport of the Juries én 1851; 
Pennant's Hindoostan, i. p. 64; Tod'x Travels. 
CAMBESSEDEA OPPOSITIFOLIA. W. & 4. 
{era oppoaitifolia, Razb, 


‘This indigenous tree of Tenasserim has areddish- 
coloured, hard, close-grained wood, asid to be 
durable.’ It produces @ fruit much like a plum. 
‘There are two varieties, ove bearing an intensely 
sour fruit, and the othet one as insipidly sweet.— 
Mason: Voigt, 

CAMBODIA, or the kingdom of Khmer, extends 
from long, 101° 30’ to 104° 30’ E., and lat. 10° 
SY to 14° N., with un area of 62,000 square miles. 
It was reduced to its present dimensions in 1862, 
by two of ita provinces being annexed to Siam. 
It ia bounded on the 8.W. by the Gulf of Siam, 
on the SE. by French Cochin-China, on the N. 
by Laos, and on the N.W, and W. by Battam- 
bang and Angoor. The Mei-kong flows through 
the kingdom. The population is 1,000,000, of 
whom four-fifths are the native Kho, The 
Chinese number 100,000. Buddhism prevails. Its 
capital is Phuompenh, on the Mei-kong. Cambodia 

















town is nearly 240 miles up the river. It has 
four provinces, Potisat, Kampong-Suai, Kampong, 
and Kampot-Son, For the past three centuries ita 
independence has been lost, Siam on the one side, 
and Cochin-China on the other, baving encroached 
onit. In Cambodia is the great temple of Nakhon- 





Yat, which seems to have built in the 10th 
century. Everyangle of the roof,every entablature, 
every ‘cornice, bears the seven-headed serpent. 
The outer enclosure measures 570 650 feet. 
It ina towered pyramid more than 600 feet in 
breadth, and rising to 180 feet at the summit of 
the central tower. It is built of large stones, 
beautifully Aited, without cement. AM. 

saya that the ancient Khmer temples were dedi- 
cated to Brahmanism. At Angkor-Wat he de~ 
tached from the higher parts the chefa d’avre of 
Cambodian aulpture,—bas-reliefa, once brilliantly 
gilt; pedimenta,—all the subjectaot which M.Dela- 
porte maintains, down to those which decorate 
‘the most secluded sanctuary, are devoted to the 


CAMEL, 


exploits of Rama and the glories of Vishnu At 
Angkor-Tom, M. Delaporte visited several now 
monuments, on most of which he also finda on 
the principal pediments the exploits of Rama and 
Vishou. fe cleared of rubbish aud explored the 
ancient palace of the Khmer kings, a work of 
| magnificent and wonderful sculpture, the rising 
terraces of which are adorned with superb com- 
positions in bas-relief ; the enormous three-headed 
elephant, Iravati, is there enthroned in all the 
places of honour, as at the angles of all the gates 
of the city, where he is shown by the god Indra, 
accompanied by two a8, When the country 
became subject to the government of Cochip- 
China, the trade of Cambodia waa transferred to 
Sai-gon, which wea occupied by the French in 
1863. Cambodia river, also called the Mei-kong, 
discharges itself into the sea by three principal 
branches, of which the most western is the best for 














ships. Its entrance is in Jat. 9° 81’ N., and long. 
166° 864’ KE. It iz one of the largest rivers im 
Asia, aud is said to rise ina lake in Yunnan.—Chin. 


Jap. and Phil. Chr. and Der., 1881. 
CAMBOO, Tam. Holcus spicatus, 
CAMBRIC or Cambrick. 

Dor | G 


k, 
Cambray Batiste, | 
Kammertucb, 
Cambraje,. 








re 
‘A fiue cottou or linen fabric, largely imported 
into India. 
“CAMBRIDGE, author of War in India, London 


1702. 

CAMBYSES, a king of Pemia of the Kaianian 
dynasty, and father of Cyrus He conquered 
Egypt, 2.c, 525 to 522, He tock Memphis by 
storm; and he visited the tomb of Menes. Cam- 
bysce is e Greek variant of the cuneiform Kabujiya, 





—Bunsen, Egypt, ii. 610, iii. 237, iv. 288, v, 740. 
See Fara; Persian Kings, 
CAMEL. 


++ e Tn Se. 
ree 7. 
+t Maxar. 
tyes TAM. 
. Wonte, ‘TEL. 
Camel Kings iv. 28, 
Esther viii, 10, and Isaiah Ix, 6; and they are 
still largely used as beasts of burden, or to carry 
messages, and for war purposes, in Egypt and in 
all the countries in the south of Asia, from Byrin 
ap to the Burmere countries and China, There 
ate two kinds, that with one hump, and another 
‘with two humps. The especies employed on the 
Ei ateppes through which the Don aod 
Volga flow to theie respective eeas, are the two- 
humped ; snd Lieutenant Irwin distinguishes two 
varieties of two-humped camels. Beyond the 
Jaxartes, he remarks, is the two-bumped species, 
ic the Turki ianguage called uzbri, and by Britiah 
writers Bactrian. His height ia far less than an 
Indian camel, bis hair longer; he is not capable 
of bearing severe heat, and is not easily natur- 
alized even at Bokhara, In KI he is the 
prevalent species. The camel called Baghdadi 
has also two bumps, but his height is equal to 
that of the Indian, He is found chiefly in the 
south-west of Khorasan, yet even there is much 
outaumbered by the Indian species, meaning, we 
presume, the one-humped camel of Turkestan, 
Tn Arabia there are three varieties of one-bumy 
camels, The largest and clumsiest, called khow: 





= 
aa, 
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sre used to carry heavy burdens at the slow aod 
measure’ ‘of a large caravan; the 
tolled delotl, or anddle Cowels, are caleied whet 
jong from’ the Eoorgiry are employed in 
journeys, singly, or with light caravans consisti 
of aaa ania the third bears the mame of 
jin io Aral in Africa, hutkary in 
ens oy se armen ot d of 
scriptures. It is Ii jormed, and of av 
pele'brewa, approaching a cream colour, Beg 
well trained, its with a man on its back 
and no baggage is between eight and nine miles 
per hour, and it cao accomplish at the utmost 70 
jea in 24 houra for two or three days in succes- 
sion. Wellated tells us (i. 292) Nejad is | 
equally the nursery of the camel ss of the horse ; 
but the camel of Oman in alt ages has been ocle- 
brated in the songs of the Arabe as the flectest. 
Their legs are more slender and straight, and their 
eyes more prominent and sparkling. ‘The single 
Bump of the oamel of Arabia is round and fleshy 
whilst the animal continues in good condition, but 
wastes away when oat of condition. Wellated 
had known £28 paid for one in Oman; but £6 to 
£10 is their average price. Depth of chest aud 
largencea of barrel constitute their chief points of 
excelleney. A camel of Hejaz can carry frown 250 
to 500 Ibs. ; and an ordinary burden ‘camel can 
walk about '24 miles an hour, making daily a 
march of 20 or 80 miles. ©. Fontaine mentions 
an instance of an Arab on bis camel taking and 
rotarning with x message from Coseir to Canueb, 
‘a distance of 225 miles, in 28 houra, at the rate 
of 8 mites an hour continually, which seems 
inoredible. Colonel Chesney mentions that he 
crossed from Basrah to Damascus, 9584 miles, in 
19 days, or daily 60 miles. Nizatn-nd-Din 
author of the Tabakat-i-Akbsri, while Bakshi of 
Gujerat, was summoned to Lahore by the emperor 
(A.H. 998) 4.0, 1589-90, ‘The Wakiat-i-Mustakbi 
éays that he took with him a party on camels, 
and that they accomplished the journey of 600 
Koa (1200 miles) in twelve days, for which the 
King bestowed honours on him. ‘General Ferrier 
tells ua that the camela from Turkestan and 
the country of the Hasara are exceedingly large 
and strong, but not very active. Those from 
the Seistan are slenderly formed and wiry, 
Dut, though small, are aa hardy an animal as 
can be found, and incredibly swift; they will 
travel 25 leagues in a day without feeling fatigue, 
aud are never affected by the great heat of the 
sun, These are generally used for riding, and 
‘those of Turkestan aa beasts of burden. The 
Bokhara camel and the two-humped Kirghis 
camel are only surpassed in strength and swiftness 
by the Arab, an ially the camel of the 
jaz. Besides the Bactrian camel, the Turko- 
mana have a male breed between this and the 
Arabian animal, with a hump which can neither 
tbo called single nor double, though more near the 
latter than the former. ‘This isa large, useful, and 
highly-prized animal, capable of transporting from 
1000 "to 1200 Ibs, with ease; but the creature is 
short-lived, and the Arabs do not breed from it, 
giving es a reason that the progeny are intract- 


able and bad-tempered. 

In Colonel Stewart's ‘Journey throegh North- 
Eastern Persia,” tes that the load of the 
Khorasine camel is 600 to 700 11 
spondent of the Pioneer writes: 
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yuently seen Brahui camels go out of the fort at 
Bedar) in Southern Atghauistan, inden ‘with 12 
mannds, about 1000 Ibe., the ordinary load being 
8 maunds, or 650 Tbs, Ihave also met them fre- 
quently on the line of march with these loads, and 
yet one rarely saw a dead Brahui camel.’ 
wero used by the British io the wara on 
frontier of 1879-1881, but they died in 
great numbers, 

Camels are extensively bred in Murwut, Mee- 
anwallee, and Esakbail, and are purchased by the 
Povinda and other itinerant traffickers, Tn Syria, 
the rutting season ia in epring, and the males 
then become extremely unruly, The female 
carries twelve taouths, and breeds one at » time, 
The young camels are weaned at the beginning of 
the second year. Camela are known to attain to 
the age of 40 years; but after 26 or 30 ita 
activity begins to fail, and it is no longer able to 
endare much fatigue. In the northern districts 
of Arabia, the hair is not shorn from the camel, 
like wool from sheep, but is plucked off, abont 
the time it is naturally shed by the animal, and 
seldom amounts to more than two pounds, It is 
woven into stuffs for clothing, 

‘M. Huo, however, tells us that in Chinese Tar- 
tary the fur of an ordinary camel weighs about 

















‘ten pounds. It is sometimes as fineassilk. That 
which the entire camel has under its neck and 
along ita legs is rough, tufted, and binck, bat the 





hair in general ia reddish or grey. The Tartare 
do not take any oare of it, but suffer it, when it 
falia off, to be lost. The milk of the camel is 
excellent, both for butter and cheese; the flesh 
is tough, ill-tasted, and little esteemed by the 
Tartars. They make use, however, of the hump, 
which they cut in slicea and take with their ten. 
It in eaid that the emperor Heliogabalas had 
camel's flesh served at his banquets, and that he 
was especially partial to the foot; but to modern 
taste the flesh of the camel is detestable, Like 
the sheep and goat, their need for water to drink 
varies with the dryness or moistness of their food. 
A succulent grasa, moist with rain or dew, and 
near the bank of rivers, of itself furnishes almost 
sufficient fluid for their wants; but a dry grass, 
‘an arid atinosphere, and # burnt-up soil render 
them very thirsty, and they then readily rush 
into water. Skinner mentions (ii, pp. 112, 118) 
that his camels had been 19 complete days with- 
out drinking. But they can lay in a largo store 
of food. Pottinger mentions that he allowed his 
camel 15 Iba. of flour daily, in addition to ali the 
grass it ate. The camels eat the tamarisk and 
the camel thorn, In parts of the Panjab country, 
Senge camels, ave py in rl ee they 

light especially in lana, plants e BalsO~ 
laceous tribe, ‘which are alsoluseful for burning to 
getsoda, There is often quite a rivalry of interest, 
over @ patch of auleola land,—the camel-feeder 
wants it for his animal, and the soda burcer for his 
furnaces.—Powell's Handbook ; Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
MM. Chesney's Overland Raute ; Huc's Recollec- 
tions of @ Journey, p.130; Postuns' Pereonal Obser- 
rations, p. 108; Mignax's Trovels, p. 27; Wellated x 
Tra, ; Burton's Pil. ; Pottingrs’s Beluch. and Sinde } 
Fontaine's Zot Robinson's Tra. ii. p. 183. 

CAMELEUPARD, or giraffe, a mammal of 8. 
Africa, the Camelopardis giraffa of naturalista, 
One variety has been named ©. Eithiopica, 
Ogilby ; another variety, O. Sennasrenais, 
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CAMELIDA. Fossil remains of this family 
have beeu discovered in the Siwalik hilla and in 
Burma. See Camel; Camelus. 

CAMELINE, the aba cloak of the Arabs, made 
of camel's hair. The aba, or cameline, as it is 
enlled in the Persian Gulf, 
all classes; it is the camel's hair cloak of Ai 
ahaikbs, and ia often striped white and brown. 

CAMELLIA, a genus of the cast of India and 
China, of the nat. ord. Ternstromiaces, and fur 

shi several ies of ornamental flower 





nie 
plants, auch as C. Japonica, mallifiora, reticulata, See 


drupifera, and thea, C. oleifera of China yields 
a valuable oil, C. kisi is a tree of Nepal, and C. 
candata is a shrub of the Khassya hills.— Voigt. 
CANELLIA JAPONICA. The single red 
variety of this species grows spontaneously in the 
woods of China, from 20 to 30 fect in height, 
and with stema thick in proportion. Its clegant 
flowere are much admired by the Chinese, who 
enumerate thirty or forty varieties, for each of 
which they have @ seperate name. Many of these 
varieties are unknown out of China, and Chinese 
gardeners are likewine ignorant of a large propo 
tion of those found in western conservatories, 
Thia elegant flower is cultivated solely for 
beauty; but there are other species of camellia 
raised for their aceds, the oil expressed from 
them being serviceable for many household and 
mechanical purpores. The camellin bears the 
tame Chinowe name that the tea plant does; and 
the term cha ia likewise employed, as ten is with 
ourselves, to designate any infusion — Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, yy. 285; Fortune's Residence. 
CAMELLIA THEA, Zink. China tea plant, 
© tieifers, Gripih. 1 Cha, ss... HIND, 
‘The Assam tea plant is a shrob with a thin 
grey bark, rey soft wood, weighing 56 Ibe. 
cabie foot, It is cultivated in Kangra, Knhi, 
Dehra Din, Kumara, Darjecliog, the Westera 
Duars, Assam, Cachet. Chittagong, Hazaribagh, 






















in Northern India, and also on the Nilgiri Hills 
and Ceylon Gamble. 

CAMEJS DAIR. 
Poll de Chamenn, . FR Mu-i-Ghutur, . . Pres, 
Taine de chovron, ° ,, Pelo-o-lana ’ ‘de 
‘Kameel-haar, Gri, Camel, , . . | Sr. 
‘Oont ka bal, HaxD. Ottagatn mw 2 Taw. 
Pelo di Cnmolio,. Is. Wonte ventrokulu, Tet. 
‘Unte Buma, . "> Matay. | 





The soft underwood is of a light-brown colour. 
In the Panjab it ia made into chogas of a cheap 
Kind, but they are soft, warm, and useful. The 
Jong’ hair in not made ‘use of ; it ix employed in 
Europe for making paint-brushes.—Powell, Hand- 
book, Panjab ; M*Cullock's Dictimary. 

CAMELS-THORN, Alhaji mauroram. 

CAMEL THISTLE, Echinops echioatas, 

CAMELUS BACTRIANUS. Linn. 
| ©. turcicus, Alpinus 
Mecheri, ne 2 Te chameat Fr. 
. Exc. | Trompe) th . + GE 


It in found in N, Persia and Turkestan. It ia 
about 10 feet long, has two humps on its back, 
hae dark-brown shaggy hair, long under the 
throat.—Eng. Cyc. 

CAMELUS DROMEDARIUS. Linn. 








©. “‘monotophus, Eeers- | C. dromas, 
anann. C. minimus, Xiein. 
©. vulgaris, Forakal. C. vetun, Frisch. 





‘Aman, | Arabian camal,. . Exo. 
Fe. 


Jam... 
‘Gamel, dromedary, Exo. | Le dromedaire,. | 


CAMOENS. 


Its countries are Africa, Arabia, Persia, Balu- 
chistan, Rajputana It ia shout 8 feet long, hae 
‘one hump on the middle of the back, pale brown 
hair. An instance of great endurance of this camel 
is mentioned by Captain Smith, who purchased 
‘ove, named Tipu Sabib, for Re. 300, that carried 
him 680 miles in 12 days across the desert of 
India from Jodhpur to Sukkur in Sind. On 
‘another occasion, the same camel carried him 110 
miles from Sukkur to Kotri, without » halt, in 
30 hours.—Smith’s Nepal, pp. 20, 26; Eng. Cyc. 


Camel. 
CAMELUS SIVALENSIS, 2 fossil species 
discovered by Dr, Falconer and Captain Cautley 
the tertiary deposits of the Siwalik Hills of 
Hindustan. Ita crania, jaws, and teeth are in the 
British Museum. It was nearly related to the 
existivg species, bat exceeded them by at lenst 
one-seventh in height.—Zng. Cyc. p. 733. 
CAMEO, the cyamea of Pliny, ‘They are still 
largely manufactred in Italy from the large ted 
shield shell of the Maldive Islands, the Cassis rufe 
It is brought from the Maldives to Ceylon 
tribute, and isexported to Italy. Itis not amanu- 
facture of India. In 1846 the average value of the 
large cameos made in Paris was six francs each, 
giving asterliug value of £82,000; and the value of 
the amall cameos was about £8000, giving « total 
value of the cameos produced in Puris in 1846 at 
£40,000. At the same time, in England not 
more than six persons were employed at the 
trade. The black helmet, on account of the 
advantageous contrast of colour in the Inyere, 
produces very effective cameos, In 1847 the con- 
sumption of shells in France for this purpose was— 




















Bull's Mouth,. 80,000 ar. price 1s. 8d. value £6400 
Black Helmet, 8, » be ” 

Horned Helmet, "500 a. 6d. 80. 
‘Quoen Conch, " 12, Inthe 700 


‘The art of cameo-cutting was confined to Italy 

until 2830, at which time an Italian began cuttiug 

eset in Paris. It might be introduced into 
ia. 

CAMERON, JOHN, F.R.G.S., author of Our 
‘Tropical Possessions in Malayan India. 

CAM-HI, an emperor of China who first sub- 
dued the Mongol Tartars, which he effected more 
by kindness than by the sword. 

CAMSOO of Tibet, Capra bircus, Linn, 

CAMLET. 


Kamelot, . . . Dur. Ciambellotto, . . In 
Cameiot,. . . . Fx Kamlot,. . . 1 Ru. 
Kamelot,. - - : Gen Camelote, er. 





A fabric of wool or long hair.—M‘Cullock, 
CAMMETTI. Matar? Excoecaria cammettia, 
_ CAMOENS. "Luis de Camoens, a native of Por- 
; tugal, was born at Lisbon about a.p. 1524, and 
educated at the University of Coimbra, but, fall- 
ing in love with Catharina de Atayade, he was 
banished from court. He joined the army in- 
; Yading Morocco as a soldier, where he was often 
wounded, aod lost an eye, and he describes himaclf 
‘then as with ‘one hand the pen and one the 
sword employed ;” but, neglected, he left Por- 
tugal a.p. 1558, and landed at Gos, after a voyage 
of mine months, He joined an expedition against 
the king of Pimenta, and a year afterwards 
| accompanied Manoel de Vasconcellos up the Red 
| Sea, and returned to Goa, but he involved himself 
by ‘writing hie Absurditien of India, and was 
banished to the Moluccas. During the five years 
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CAMOMILE. 


that he remained there, he visited some of the 
islands of the Archipelago, and amamed a small 
fortane, but, embarking it in trade, be was ehip- 
wrecked near theriver Mei-kong in Cambodia, sav- 
ing only the mannseript of his poom, the Lusiad, 
doluged with the wares, through which, clinging 
to a plank, be forced his way to the shore. The 
Lusiad describes the syatem of modera commerce, 
foundod on the discovery of the Cape route, |The 
jphical descriptions are singularly accurate. 
fio Teturaed 10 Lisboo, where he lived in grest 
verty. till his death in the Lishon hospital, a.D. 
T579. His poem, the Liusiad, celebrates the Kreat 
‘voyage of Vasco da Gama, and gives a bistory of 
the Portuguese in India. ‘The ‘ Cave of Camoens,” 
where he is supposed to have written a portion 
his Lusiad, is a place of interest at Macao. It ie 
Pigturesquely situated upon the anmmit of a amall 
ill on the margin of the inner harbour.—Ameri- 
can Expedition to Japan, p. 165. 
CAMONILE, Anthemis nobilis, 

















Ehdakl mirsle, . Anas. Chamomille,. . . Lat. 
amomille,.". | Fx.|Babuneb-gow, . . PZzas. 
Romische hamiller, G2n.|Manzanilla, >: Sr. 
Babane-es-phul, . Hixp.|Chamandi pu, > > Tam. 
Csmomill,, . . Ir./Shamenti pave, > TEL. 


A herb much employed in domestic medicine. 
CAMPANULACEZ:, the Campanula tribe of 
plants, cot prising the genera Campanula, Cephalo- 
stigma, Cidonopsis, Sympbiandra, and. Wabler- 
Dergia. The geaus Campanula consists of flower- 
ing planta, the Canterbury bell, Venus's looking- 
Users C. dehiscens and 0. lancifolia are noticed by 
bag 48 growing in seg C. edulis is o 
native of Arabia Felix. Ite thick and sapid root 
contains & considerable quantity of starch, and is 
eaten by children. G. glauca, its root is used by 
the Japances ia aypbile. | C. grandifiors grows 
‘wild amongst the Chinese hil Fortune's Wan- 


ings. 
CAMPBELL, A., M.D., 2 medical officer of the 
Bengal army, who was political officer at Darjiling 
for upwards of a quarter of a century. When 
he first took charge of the office, there were not 
twenty families, but by 1853 a population of ten 
thousand had gathered together. He found it an 
inaccessible tract of forest, aud left it an excellent 
sanatorium, with a revenue of fifty thousand 
rapees, He journeyed to the confines of Tactary. 
He wrote an Itinerary from Phari, in Tibet, to 
Lhassa, with appendices ; Routes from Darjiling to 
Phari ;’ Report of the Death of Cosmos de Koros, 
the Tibetan Scholar; The Literature and Origin 
of cortain Hill Tribes in Sikkim ; Memorandam on 
the Bora Chung of Bootan; Ou the Native Alum 
or Salagit of Nepal ; On the Inhabitants of Sikkim 
and their Language; Limbooa of Sikkim and 
other Hilla —Beng. 43. Soc. Trane, and Journ. 
CAMPBELL, Sir COLIN. See Clyde. 
CAMPBELL, Sir GEORGE, K.C.S.L, a Bengal 
civil servant, born in 1824, and sailed for India in 
1842. "In 1845 he was appointed the ansistant to 
the Governor-General’s Agent, N.\V. Frontier, 
sabsequently Deputy - Commissioner, Cis-Sutle) 
Staten. On returning to Britain, be published 
Modern Tndia; and India as it May Be. He wrote 
extensively on the ethnolo; india generally. 
Tn 1854 he was called to the b in 1865 be was 
cinted Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States ; 
in 1867, Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
‘He wes Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and on 























tion of Soil 


CAMPHOR. 


retiring from the service, became # member of the 
Indian Council in London, and subsequently a 
roember of Parliament. 

CAMPBELL, Lisvt. J., Assistant Surveyor- 
General, an officer of the Madras army, wrote on 
the use of Sir Howard Douglas’ Reflecting Semi- 
circle; On the Use of Knter’s Altitude and Azimuth 
Tostrument; Suggestion of a Tide Register; Table 
of Specific Gravities of Aqueous Vapour, and Dry 
and Saturated Air; Meteorological Journal of 
Royscottah : On the Advancoment of Geological 
Science in India; On the Construction of the 
Portable Barometer; On the Formation of the 
Table-land of Southern India; Plain of Bara- 
mmabal, 2000 feet above the level of the sea, Soda. 
ils of; On the Manufacture of Steel in Southern 
India; foprovement of the Silk manufactured in 
Mynore and the Salem Districta; Report on the 
Kaolin Earth of Mysore; Report. on the Constrne~ 
tion of Philosophical Instruments in India; On the 
Manufacture of Pottery-ware in Southern India ; 
Meteorological Experiments at the Gumsur Moun- 
tain; Joumey overland to India ; On eatimating 
the distance of Objects of Known Heght at Sea. 
—Mad. J. L. and 8. Cal. J. Nat. Hist. 

CAMPHIRE of Scripture, the Henna, or Law- 


sonia alba. 
CAMPHOR. 
Xafur, 








, AR, Hun,, Pees. KepurJepuo, — . Jar. 
~ Paryok, aleo Parouk, BUR. Camphors, . “Lan. 
Kapur Bali, . . Ouiw. Kepar Barus, | Matay. 
Kanfer,. '. Dor. 5 
Gamphre, Kam - Ros. 
Kempfer, : Bai 
Ku i: 
Kopher,. : 





Chinese Camphor tree, Chang-naw, Pien-nau, Shav~ 
gt, Ohalg-chacte, Bbaacaa-te 
@ or Barus Camphor, Lnng-n 
ia Podub-hinng, Heh-polo-hiang, Ping-pien, 
Mei-hwa-p'ien, 

‘The eamphor of commerce is obtained from two 
trees, one of which, Dryobalanops camphora, grows 
in Sumatra, Borneo, and Labuan ; the other, the 
Camphora officinalis, or Laurns camphora, grows 
in China, The names for it in f 
the world, are sufficiently 
knowledge of the substance caine from one source, 
probably China or Sumatra, and the words Dutch, 
or Japan, or Tub camphor, Barus camphor, Chia 
camphor, Formoss camphor, have been added 
merely to indicate the place of production, ‘The 
unrefined ot erude camphor of commerce is the 

luct of the Camphora officinalis, and is of two 
inds, viz. Dutch or Japan, or Tub camphor, so 
called from being brought from Ratavia to Europe 
in tubs, containing 1 owt. to 1d owt, and is in 
the form of Imps of pinkish grains. The second 
Kind is called. ordinary crude camphor, China 
camphor, end Formoes camphor, much of it being 
produced in Formosa, shipped to China, and re- 
shipped to Europe 2 square chests lined with 
lead-foil, and containing from 14 to 14 owt. In 
this crude tate it consina of dirty greyish grains 
‘This crude material i obtained by distillation 
from the roots and wood of the Camphora officin- 
alis tree, which is chopped up and split up into 
Dillets, which are boiled in plenty of water in large 
boilers, with a conical or round straw cover 
smeared with clay outside; and, as the water boils, 
the crude camphor is deposited on the inner straw. 
Refined camphor is obtained from this product by 




















CAMPHOR. 


distillation, which is carried on in various ways; 
but the whole process consists in using two round 
‘vessels, inverting one above the other, and adding 
2 per cent. of quicklime in order to absorb any 
oil, and distil from one vessel to another. Two 
earthen pota, luted together, anawer perfectly, a 
very amall aperture being left for the escape of 
air on the first application of heat. It is largely 


refined in Bombay. Jn China it is prepared very 
carelesaly, by soaking in water the chipped wood 
of the root, trunk, and branches, and sublim- 


ing it. 
"The Borneo or Barus camphor, the Lung-naou- 
hiang or ‘ dragon's-brain perfume’ of the Chinese, 
ise product of the Dryobalanops eamphora, (ole- 
brooke, Itis much esteemed in China, and is called 
by the natives and in commerce, “ tapar barus,’ 
of Barusoamphor, to distinguish jt from product 
of the Camphora officinalis, or ‘camphor. It 
derives its name of Barus from a place in Sumatra 
where it is produced, and whence it was probably 
Girst exported. ‘The tree ia found on all the northern. 
parts of Bornco, and is said to be particularly 
abundant in the country of the Kyan, in the in- 
terior, on the Bintulu and Rejang rivera. The pro- 
duce, though ao valued by the Chinese, is not mach 
used ‘by the natives, though it is occasionally taken 
inwardly ss a medicine. The price in China of 
‘the Borneo catnphor ia said to be higher than that 
of Japan, in the proportion of twenty to ane; it has 
‘been supposed that this disproportion is causcd 
more by come fancies of the consumer than any 
realdiatinction of properties, Aanot one in ten trees 
is found to produce camphor, ite presence must 
be caused by @ partionlar state, either of vigoar or 
disease, in the tree; and the camphor tors 
‘ont notches in the trees, in order, before felling, 
to ascertain whether they are ey to produce 
camphor. It is aaid that in those which produce 
it, the younger and smaller trees are often found 
to be quite as prolific as the older and larger trees. 
‘The camphor 1s found in a concrete state in the 
crevices or fisaures of the wood, so that it can 
only be extracted by felling the tree, which is 
atterwarde cut inta blocks and split ino wedges, 
and the eamphor, which is white and transparent, 
fe thon taken out” An easential oil is also found 
in hollows in the wood, which the natives crystal- 
lise artificially ; but the camphor thus obtained is 
not so much esteemed as that found naturally 
crystallized. From the oldest and richest trees 
they rarely collect more than two ounces, After 
a long stay in the woods, frequently of three 
months, during which they may fell a bundred 
trees, a party of thirty persons rarely bring away 
more than 1 or 20 pounds of solid , 
worth from 200 to 250 dollars. The variety and 
price of this costly substance are enhanced by a 
Custom which has immemorially prevailed among 
the Batta race, of delaying the burial of every 
person who, during his life, had # claim to the 
title of raja (of which each village bas one) until 
some rice, sown on the day of his death, has 5} 
‘up, grown, and borne fruit. The corpse, till then 
kept above ground among the living, is now, 
with these ears of 
Vike the grain six months before, and thus the 
hope is emblematically expressed that, as a new 
life arinen from the seed, 90 another life shall begi 
for man after his death. During this time 
carpee is Kept in the house, eucloeed in » coffin 












, comipitted to the earth, Laurus 


CAMPHORA. 


amade of the hollowed trunk of a durinon, and the 
whole space between the coffin and the body is 
Billed with pounded camphor, for the purchase of 
which the family of the deceased raja frequently 
impoverish themselves. Camphor oil is also said to 
be collected by incisions at the base of the trunk, 
from which the cletr balsamic jule js very slowly 
discharged. Barus camphor is g: 1S, e0ar0G, a6 
the tree must be ‘testrayed to obtain it, About 
ikule are annually sent to Chinn Malay 
ia more fragrant and not so pungent a8 
the 983 tubs of campbor were 
exported from Java in 1843; 625 bales were im- 
ported in 1848, the produce of the Japanese 
empire, and 559 pikuls exported from Canton in 
1844, ‘In London in 1880 it was selling at: 85a. 
the cwt. The wood of the camphor tree is good 
timber, suited for house and ship building. The 
liquid camphor of the same tree appears of the 
nature of camphogen. Dr. A. 7, Thome, by 
passing @ current of or; ul it, con- 
Ported it ito camphor in Spata, a ceespior has 
been obtained from some of the Labiate. In 
Burma, considerable quantities have been produced. 
from the Blomea grandis ; and a similar chemical 
product bas been obtained in Europe, by passing & 
stream of muriatic gas through tarpentine. It is 
Inngely employed ia medicine; wad to, bora eau» 
hor before an idoi forme part of the ritual of the 
Hiedaa— Low's Sarawak, pp. 44-46; Maraden’s 
‘Sumatra, p.150; Royle's Mat, Med. ;' Crawfurd's 
Dictionary, p. 81; Simmonds’ Comm, Prod.; O'Sk. j 
Mason's Tenasserim ; Tomlinson, pp. 287-8. 
CAMPHORA, « genne of plants belonging to 
the Lauracen, of which three species, ©. glandulic 
fera, C. officiuaram, and C. porrecta occur in the 
south and east of A\ 
Cam, glandulifera, Nees, ia the Lanrus 
glandulifera, Wall. It is a tree of the Nepal 
mountains, with small yellowish-green odoriferour 
flowers, and pale yellow light wood, mellin 
\strongty of camphor while fresh, Tt in weak ond 
unfit for farniture, Its bark has been named the 
sassafras of Nepal. Dr. Royle says (Ill. Him, Bot.) 
it contains solid grains of camphor in ita wood. 
~ Voigt, p. 308; Royle, p. 824; O'SR. p. 545. 
Camphora officinarum, Bawh, Laurus cam- 
phora, Linn., officinal camphor tree, camphor 
laarel. A considerable tres of Cochin-Ghina, F - 
moss, Japan, and China, princfpally near Chiu- 
ola, in the province of Fob- also in Canton, 
Hu-peb, Kwang-si, and Fob-kien. ‘The tres fur- 
nishes excellent planks, beams, and boards, Cam- 
phor is diffused through all ‘parte of the plant; 
the root, trunk, and branches, when cut into chit 
are boiled in water and then sublimed into sovetel 
straw cones contained within earthen capitala It 
ig thus obtained in the form of crude camphor, 
chiefly from the province of Foh-kien and the oppo- 
site island of ote, but some of good quality 


is also procured from Japan. It is sometimes 
Sportal into Britain from Batavia —Witiams’ 































fiddle Kingdom, ii. p. 287 ; O'Shaughnessy, p, 455. 
Campbora ta, Linn, 
. parthenoxy! 


jon, Nees. | ‘Laurus pesado ssasafres, 
Jack. Blain. 


‘A tree of Penang, Sumatra, and Java, farnish- 
ing a strong wood, which is durable if kept dry. 
~ Gactphor Of, Kepur ming, 

il, Kapur minyak, Mazar ; the liquid 
camphor of the Dryobalanops camphora ‘eon 


CAMPNOSPERMA ZEYLANICUM. 


Camphor Cup, 8 cup for use sfter the manner 
of the quassia-wood or ‘bitter cup.’ 

Camphor Wood of Samatra is from the Dryo- 
balanops camphora, of which the wood in hard, 
‘compact, and brownish-coloured. The 
Hight-coloured, soft wood of which the tranks 
and boxes of China are made, ia supposed to 
be that of the camphor tree of Japan, Laurus 
camphora, or Camphora officinarum. .phor- 
wood is valuable for the construction of chests 
and almirahe, aa its powerful odour protects the 
contents from the ravages of white anta and other 
ingecta. The Martaban camphor-wood, Laurus 
sassafras, is from & very large tree, scattered 

ely throughout the Tenamerim provinces. 
Wallich wrote that it was very hke Laurus glanda- 
lifera, which furnishes the sassafras and camphor- 
wood of Nepal. The Karens oalll it the ‘tree 
galanga,’ from its fregrance.— Holtz; Masow ; 
O'Shaughnessy. 

CAMPNOSPERMA ZEYLANICUM, Tiw. A 
tree 30 to 40 feat high, not uncommon in Ceylon, 
growing on the banks of atreams at Rat 
and lower part of the Saffragam district up to 
4000 feet elevation.—Beddonie, p. 168. 

CAMPONG. MALAY. A village, an enclosure, 
& courtyard, the Anglo-Indian compound, the 


Hindi kugin, 
CAMRUKH. Hip. Averrhos carambola. 
CAM SING MOON or Cum sing moon, a safe 
harbour in the Canton river, formed between the 
southern port of Kecow island, and a point of 
Macao island called Blaff Head. 
oq ie opium vessels. —Horsburgh. 

AM-WOOD, s dyewood from — 
nitida of Africa, used in dyeing the bright of 
English bandana handkercbiefs. 

JANAAN, This name, according to one sutho- 
rity, is from Chana, the ancient name of Phoenicia. 
‘According to another, Canaan or Palestine was 
called after Canaan, the youngest son of Ham, 

CANADA TURPENTINE, or Canada balsam, is 
obtained from the Abies balsames in 
Between the bark and the wood of the tranke and 
branches of the trees are vesicles containing the 
oleo-resin, which exudes when they are broken. 
much used by varnish-makers in 
most transparent, 
It is also extensively employed by 
opticians asa cement. The great value of Canada 
baleam for optical purposes, depends on ite trann- 
parency and ita refractive power, which is nearly 
equal to that of glass. When used to connect the 
pieoos of an achromatic lens, it prevents the loss 
of light by reflection, and excludes moisture and 
other foreign bodiea from the space between the 
varfaces of the glames. In Nicol priams (single 
image prisms of Tealand ) is serves ‘the im- 
portant parpose of transmitting the ordinary ray, 
Sod of interrupting the paseage of the extraorér. 
nary one; iteindex of refraction being intermediate 
between that of Iooland spar for the ordmary ray, 
aud that of the same substance for the ex! i. 
ay, Iay.c Pereira. 
oaneees ee Pan, repel reary 
for irrigation are @ greatest im- 
portance in all the tropical countries liable to 
‘the calamities resalting from excessive droughts, 
‘The great canal of the world is that of Sxez, 
connecting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, 
end sepersting Africa from Asis, 
2n 






Tt was much mil 
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menced 25th April 1859, the first ships passed 
through it in the year 1867, and it was formally 
‘opened for traffic in December 1869. It had occu- 
pled ten yeara of labour to bring it to thet staie, 
And cost to that potiod 18 millions sterling = 18 
kror of rupees. 

In British India the great works are the Ganges 
Canal, the Eastera Jumna Canal, the Agre Canals, 
and the Lower Ganges Canal. 

The Multan Inundation Canale supply the 
trict of Multan between the Sutlej and the Chenab, 
where rain hardly ever falls, and convert it into 
a succession of beantiful gardens, shaded by palm 
trees. There is « burning sun sbove and canals 
flowing below. 

‘The rude inundation canals of Gugaira and 
other districts of the Bari Doub above Multan, are 
of value, and from those in the rich conntry of 
‘Muraffargarh, between the Chenab and the Indus, 
‘the land is made one aheet of cultivation. 

The inundation canals of the Shahpur district 
draw their supply from the Jhelum. 

The Derajat Canals run parallel with the river 
Indus and fill during the periods of inundation, 

‘The Khadar landa of the Babawalpur State are 
10 or 12 miles wide, and border the Indus. They 
are irrigated by inundation canals from the Sutle). 

‘The aggregate length of the Upper Sutlej Canals 
is 218 miles. ; P 

‘The Khanwah Conat lenves the Sutlej at & point 
20 miles below Firozpur, by # mouth 90 feet wide, 
narrowing to 20 feet at the end of ite length of 83 








les, 
‘The Schag Conal, 73} miles long, leaves the 
Sutlej # little below the mouth of the Khanwah, 
‘and irrigates the country between that canal and 
the river. 

‘The Para Nulloh is a continuation of the Sohag, 
and is connected with the old bed of the Beas by 
a channel called Nawabbin. 

The Kutora Nuliah is to the north of the Khan- 
wah canal, and it was proposed to bring into it 
the waters of the Sutlej. 

‘The canals of the Lower Sutlej and the Chenab 
fertilize the Multan district, irrigating 120,000 
acres, belonging to 120,000 villagers. In 1872-74 
they were 39 in number, with an aggregate length 
of 682 miles; 11 had been made by the British. 

The Indus Canals include those of Muzaffar- 
nagar and the Derajat, There are 66 in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, drawing their supplies 
from the Legere the Chenad, oe i we 
Derajat are 692 miles in length, 
whe, wp to 1671-72, 108 had been constructed 

tia. 

ie Dera Ghazi Khan district and the Sind 

Doab need irrigation. . 

‘Peshawur valley, with the exception of a 
small opening towards the Indus, is eucircled by 
mountains, and comprises 2400 square miler, 
divided into two by the river Kabul, which enters 
the plain at Michni It is joined midway by tho 
Swat river flowing from the N.W., and enteriug 
‘the plain at Abazai it waters Yusufsai by many 
channels, the, Bara from the S.W. enteriug the 
plain at Shaikhan. ' 
Bahawulpur State extends for 300 miles along 
the left banks of the Sutlej, Chenab, and Indus. 
In former times, the Ghaggar, the ancient Sarag- 
wati, flowed through it fromthe Siwalik monn- 
tains to the Indus, between Rori end. Uch, paraliel 
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with the Sutlej, but it dried up; and ruins of oll 
towna are dotted along its banks, and ail the once 
fertile treet is now barren and sandy, drifted from. 
thedesert, and is known asthe BahawulpurBangar. 
To the woat of the Bangar are narrow strips 10 cr 
12 miles wide, along the left banks of the Indus, 
Chenab, and Sutlej, called the Kbadar. In 1867— 
70, Major Mivohin, political agent, led = canal 
105 miles long from the Sutlej, and called it the 
Ford-wah. He a'so formed siz small canals ia the 
Khairpur district. 

Below Khairpur, are the Vahind, the Kbsnwab, 
Naorauga, Kutubwab, Sultanwah, Mubsrakwab, 
Minchinwab, Barus , Sadikwab, and the Hari- 
aci or Fertiliser, all of them large channels 100 to 
200 feet wide, irrigating a vast area by an endless 
network of branches, and annually cleared out. 

From the Indus nine canals lead, two of them 
exoavated by the British; and in July and August 
the Indus floods the face of the country, the 
waters reuniting to run into the eastern Narra, a 
great obannel Belonging to the Siod system ‘of 
irrigation. 

In the Bari Doad, between the Beas and Ravi 
rivers, there haa been a great State caual com- 
pleted; but ennals are still needed for the 7,000,000 
of acres unirrigated in the Rechna Doab, between 
the Ravi and Chenab; the Chuch Doab, between 
the Chenab and Jhelum ; and the Sind Sagor Doab, 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. 

‘Thatof the Bari Doub up to 1871-72cost upwards 
‘of £2,000,000, and was irrigating 300,000 acres. 

The great Sirhind Canal, commenced in 1871- 
72, was projected to draw ita waters from the 
Sate, to irrigate an immense area now 
and the total cost was estimated at £2,980,427, a 
third part of which was to be borne by the native 
states, 

Alter the rivers of the Panjab unite at Mithan- 
kot, the Indus flowa for 450 miles to the sea, 
through the arid rainless country of Sind. Here 
artificial irrigation is essential to cultivation, The 
river during bygoue ages bus silted op, and ite 
-banks are now greatly above the alluvial plain, 
‘When the ded attains a certain height the water 
falla over, and since historical times the river bas 
been changing its course to the west. The banks 

















are permanent ouly at Sukkur; at Sharak, where ai 


itis bound by rocky banks ; and at Kotri, by bills 
and deep tenacious clayey soil. The canals are 
excavations carried away from the river in an 
oblique direction, ao as to secure as great fall az 

ble. They vary froin 10 to 100 feet in width, 
and from 4 to'10 feet in depth, and none are deep 
enough to draw off water from the river except 
during inundations. The irrigation is carried oa 
by the water flowing into the channels during the 
inundations, or it is raised by the aid of machinery 
or Persian wheela, Some of the canals are 70 and 
80 miles long. On the western or right bank, the 
chief canals are the Sind, 665 miles, Ghar or Lar- 
Khana, Bigari, and Weatern Narra, 

On ‘the east or left bank of the Indas river in 
the Eastern Narra. It was an ancient channel 
which passed through the Thur, and had near it 
among the sand-hills, about 400 amall dands or 
lakes ‘or bottoms, In 1859 a channel from the 
river at Rori waa led into it, and its channel was 
dammed at places to prevent the escape of water 
into the large dunds. 

‘Two canals have been led from the Eastern 
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‘Narra,—the Mitrau, which in 1866 had 190 miles 
open, and irrigated 156,803 acres, and the Thur 
canal irigeting 86,000 acres. Under Sir Bardo 
Frere'a administration, the ancient channel of the 
Narra, 120 miles long, was reopened on the 7th 
May 1867, to distribute water over the vast plain 


From Hydorabad southwards, the Failali anal 
is tbe main feeder of irrigation channels. Origin 
ally it was a natural branch of the Indus, which it 
rejoined 16 miles below Hyderabad; ‘this was 
stopped by a dam in the time of the Amira, and ita 
waters were sent into the Gaja, the Guni, and 
other canals. 

In 1861 the cost of clearances of the main 
canals was £41,041, but the allotment in 1871-72 
was insufficient. Canals of a pertnaneut character, 

to be led off the Indus from Sukkur, 
harak, and Kotri; and the firat of these, from 
Bakker, waa opened in 1870. 

In the valley of the Ganges, above its janction 
with the Jumps at Allahabad, and in the whole 
Jength of the country through which the Juma 
flows, the rainfall does not exceed 80 inches. 
Firor Shah, eroperor of Debli_between 1951 and 
1888, drew's canal from the Jumos to water hia 
favourite bunting ground at Hissar, but it had 
long fallen into disrepair, when Akbar in 1568 
ordered its restoration. In 1626, Shah Jaban's 
engineer, Ali Mardan Khan, projected a canal in 
the Doab, which shortly ceased to ow. Healso led 
one from that of Finca, to convey water to the 
city of Dehli, ‘The Delili canal crossed the low- 
land by « masonry aqueduet, traversed the Aravalti 
hills by a canal cut through the solid rock, G0 
feet deep at the crest, and flowed through the city 
in a masonry bed, throwing off innumerable minar 
streams; but in 1758 this branch ceased to flow. 
When the British came into possession, all these 
works had fallen into ruin, aud in 1820 the canal 
of Firos was restored from where the Jumna isies 
from the Siwalik hill, At Debli it separates into 
& branch which enters the city at the Kabul gate, 
‘and part of it flows down the Chaudni Chouk ; the 
other branch follows that of Firor to Hisar, and 
sends off the Rohtak brave. The united length 
is 445 miles, and that of the watercourses 728 

zand the total outlay up to 1871-72 was 
£282,517, from about 447,171 acres, 

‘The Ganges Comal, commenced in 1848, was 
opened on the 8th April 1854, It is wholly o 
British project. Tho water is brought from Ganea 
Ghat on the Ganges, 2} miles north of the town 
of Hurdwar, close to the foot of the Si 
mountains, “The main channel is $48 
long, and the branches $06 and the distri- 
butaries $078, in aggregate length ; and 767,000 
acres in 5U6I villages are irrigated by them, “Tho 
principal engineer was Sir Proby Cautley. Com- 
mencing at Hurdwar, as the river Ganges issues 
from the mountaing, it rans through the country 
on the right bank of the river. One of its many 

re-enters the Ganges at Cawnpur, and 
nother joins the river Jampa. ‘The aaial is 
carried by x great viaduct, three miles long, over 

8 masonry and a bri teen. 
each of ‘ty foct of span, through the volume ef 
another river, and beveath the bed of a third, aad 
was ‘to re-enter the Gangea at Banares, 
aqueduct leaves a clear waterway of 
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700 feet, and cont £300,000. The total cost of sulfered from them. The E.I, irrigation Company 
the canal was not less than two millions sterling undertook to form a great anicut, aud it was 
(£9,036,000). It takes about 75 per cent. of the commenced in 1862; they failed, and in 1868 
water of the Ganges, whose volume, however, is transferred their works to the Government for 
not diminished. Tt traverses the Doab, and by £2,050,000, but the water has never brought re- 
countlem branches, dykes, and channels, irrigates munerative rates. 
almost every village throughout a tract of country Canals, as watercourses for cultivation, have 
upwards of 800 milea in length, and is eupplied to { only since 1862 been in progress in the Bombay 
every tiller on paymont of a water tax, At Hard. | Presidaney. A weir of 1500 fect bas been throws 
war, the pass through which it iseues, at the across the Girnar river, in Kandesh, and one across 
lowest ebb discharges about 7000 eubic feet of the Panjur. In Sultanul: a weir 2000 feet long 
water every second. Its current was too has been drawn across the Kistna, to feed channels 
for navigation, and the expected advantages from 45 miles Jong. A large tank has been formed at 
it for irrigation were not attained, It is carried Koorgaum near Barsee, a reservoir at Mukti near 
through Hurdwar, Alighur, Cawnpur, Hamirpur Dbulia, and a tank at Hurtola. A reservoir bas 
(630 miles), with branches to Futehgbur, Bulaud- been constructed near Sholapur at a cost of 
shabr, and ‘Koel, A ridge of land rises slightly £90,000. Iarge works have been planned for 
ubove the level of the adjacent country, and runs Gujerat and the W, Dekban, aud others for the 
tong the oeotre of the Doab, sloping’ down on Cuutral Provinces; for works from the Pench river 
the one side to the Jumps, and on the other to north of Nagpur, and from the Warda river to ita 
the Ganges, The canal has been constructed on sonth, and for the waters of the Betwa river to be 
the top of this ridge to the vicinity of Alighur, led to irrigate Bundelkhand, which has been fifteen 
whence it diverges into two channels, one to times deeolated by famine’ in the last three cen- 
Cawnpar, and the other to Hamirpur and Etawa, turies. One-third of the water will go to the 
On the completion of the canal, it was opened in Patiala State, 
April 1854, and the water admitted on an aqueduct In Madras, of the native engineering works, 
petote the Bolant river at Roorkee. ‘The enyincer, those for the application of water to irrigate felde 
Sir Proby Cautley, on leaving Calcutta, was and ne, wells, tanks, and river channels take 
honoured with # salute from the batteries of Fort the first rank. There are innamerable tanks or 
William, and was favourably noticed in the artificial fakes of various sizes formed in basins, that 
Government Gazette, near Cummum being seven miles in cireumference. 
The age ‘Canal has been led off from the Jumna | The most northern of its rivers, the Godavery, at 
below Dobli, to irrigate the lands of Debli,|Rajamundry, when about fifty-five miles from 
Agr and Mattra. It irrigates 850,000 acres. the sen, divides into two streams, forming a delta 
The Futtehpur Sikri reservoir may also be men- | of rich alluvial country. A little above this point 
tioned. the river is 2000 yards broad, but it soon expands 
‘The Rohitkhand Canals comprise the Nehtore, st Dowlaishwaraim into a wilth of three times 
the Nagios, the Bygool, 180 mules, the Muradabad, , that extent, parted, however, by islands into four 
the Paba, i3 miles long, and the Kailas canals; ' brauches, An anicut has there been thrown across 
and the Kiteha and Dhora watercourses, 32 the channel, the united lengths of the four dams 
en They itrigate the belt of country long being $958 yania.| Upwanis of two mites of 
‘the Terai, where much rice is grown. streatn ia blocked up by a solid, well protectad 
There ure five canals in the Dekra valley, be- mae of stone, in lime cement, with a breadth at 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna, aggregating U7 the base of nearly 130 feet, and a height of twelve 
miles in length, and irrigating 11,039 acrea feet above the natural surface of the water, Along 
‘There aro ten miles of rajbuha. the left bank of the river is one channel, another 
The tanks in Mhairwars in 1871-72 had @ total to Cocanada, and other channels; the total being 
area of 8675, and irrigated 14,826 acrex They 840 miles of main channel, irrigating 780,000 
were largely constructed by Colonels Hall and acresof Jaod. In 1871-72 there were 56,471 boata 
ixon. and rafta en, in traffic on this canal. 
‘The canals af the N.W. Provinces haveirrigated The rajas of Vijayanagar in 1621 constrnoted 
on the average 1,065,450 acres, nine dams acrow the Tumbudra river, and bad 
Adam bas been thrown across the Sone river, channels of 89 miles of total length. The old 























and two main channels lead off from it. travellers, Conti and Cesar Frederick, tell of cool 
‘The Midnapur Canal was partly open in 1871-72. streams flowing through the streets of the city. 
¥¢ in 52 miles long, to irrigate 200,000 acres. In 2860 the Macias Enna and Irrigation Com- 


Mention may be made of the Arrah Canal, 70 pany undertook to bring a navigation and irriga- 
miles long, to irrigate 430,000 scres, and of the tion canal from the river, throwing an anteut 
Patna Canal, 84 miles long, to irrigate 890,000 acrose at Sankasala; its history is useful, 
acres, Tt was intended to provide for the continuous 

The Humirpore snd Jhansi irrigation works irrigation of the Bellary distri 
const of lakes and reservoirs, partly natura}, valley and the Nellore district. “The weir acrom 
portly artificial, and are under the direct control the Tumbudra at Sankassls was 1500 yards in 
of the civil authorities (Friend of India; Annals total iength of clear overfall, which was broken 
of Indian Administration). into two lengths by an intervening island. The 

‘The Mahanadi rirer draina the fertile plain of Hindry Aqueduct carried the canal, 90 fest brond 
Chatiagarh, in the Central Provinces, and falls and 8 feet deep clear waterway, over thet river, 
into the Bay of Bengal after a course of 529 miles, st an elevation of 82 feet, by 40-feet arches, the 
Its basin covers an area of 45,000 square miles. length between the abutments being 651 fect; the 
It iw liable to Beavy but short-lived floods, and cost of the first 75 miles was £8710 per mile; the 
the ince of Orisea a$ the delisa has long next 115 miles coat £2900 per mile; and the whole 
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canal cost £5260 per mile. It has not produced 
all the hoped-for Penefita for Irrigation, and for 
uavigation it has not been applied. " Indeed, 
navigation and irrigation seem incompatible. 

‘At Baiswara, 60 miles from the nea, an anicut or 
dam 1250 yards long, with a base of 305 fect, has 
been thrown across the Kigtna river and ita 
irrigate the Guntur and Masulipatam districts. 
‘The delta covers an area of 10,000 square miles. 
From the E. side the main channel is divided into 
two branches, one to Masu 
Ellora, Tt wan constructed "by 
Ort. ‘The main western channel divides into the 
‘Neampatam and Commamur branches. 

‘The Xriskna Canal, in the Bombay Presidency, is 
excavated from above the dam near Kurvar in the 
Satara district. 

‘The Ekruk tank is four miles north of Sholapar 
on the Adela, a branch of the river Bhima. Ite 
dam is 7200'feet long, and 72 feet high in the 
centre, and the lake formed ia 6} square miles. 
It aubmerged five villages, two of them in the 
Nizam’s territory, but 95,840 sores are brought 
under the influence of the tank, 

‘An anicut was completed across the Pennor 
river at Nellore in 1855. It waa breached by the 
hurricane of 1867, but restored in 1861, and in 
1868 the irrigated’ area was 52,674 acres. It is 
520 yards in Jeugth. 

‘The Caurery aud Colerua anicute are the most 
ancient in Southern India, and those to which the 
British firat directed their attention. At the head 
of the island of Srirangam, near Trichinopoly, the 
main river divides into two branchea, the southern 
retaining the name of Cauvery, the northern being 
called the Colerun; and the tendency was for the 
Cauvery to silt up, and the whole of the water to 
pour into the Colerun, The native anicut hed 

built about the third century of the Christian 
ara, and consisted of a solid maga of rough stone 
1080 feet long and 40 feet broad, irrigating 
569,000 acres, ‘Gir Arthur Cotton threw a maaonty 
‘auicnt, 750 yards long, across the Colerun, rest 
ing it on three linea of wells 6 fect in diameter in 
the sandy bed of the river, which has thrown the 
‘water into the Cauvery and cleared the bed of the 
Colerun, fu 1836 an anicut was thrown across 
the Colerun to regulate the supply of water for 
8. Arcot. Colonel Sim was the engineer, 

‘The Mauri Couwai riverisin Mysore, with theNun- 
door Sreeramadwara and Maseebully reservoirs. 

The Periar river rans to waste into the Cochin 
marie lagoon, and it has been proposed to turn 
it into the eastern districta by a cutting 140 feet 
deep and a dam 60 feet high, and add to the water 
supply of Madlura and Ramnad, now obtained from 

e Vai 

‘The Fembropurni river waters tho Tianevelly 
district, It hs been crossed by several dams in 
very ancient tines. 

‘he East Coast Canal from Madras to Sadras is 
betes 1d Canal of China has been led through 

¢ Grand Canal of China has 
and near a series of lakes, some of considerable 
extent, extending all the way from Nan Wang, in 
Int. 38° 50 N., long. 116° 80’ E., down to the 
Yang-tse-biang-—Moral and Material Progrest, 
1871-2; Markham's Embassy; Anal. Ind. Adm; 
Report ‘on the Administration of the Panjab; 
Powell's Handbook, Econ. Prod, Panjab; 
irrigation, 
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CANAMBOO. Tax. Crotalaria jancea, Linn. 

CANARA, a maritime province on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, with an ares of 
7800 square miles. It is arranged by the British 
into two revenue districts, North Canara or 
collectorate of Honore, and South Canara sa far 
south as the Chundragherry river, snd from that 
river commences Malabar, Canara formed part of 
the Mysore Dominions, and came under British 
rule after the fell of Seringspatam in 1799, 
Below the mountains the country is rocky, moun- 
tainous, intersected by namerous mountain streams 
running to the sea, with exceedingly fertile valleys. 
‘The Garsuppa falls of the Sherranutty river have 
four portions, The Grand Fall falls perpendi- 
calariy 880 fect. Three languagea zre spoken, 
vin, Tula in the ancient Tulnva country, Malealam 
as far north as the Cbundragherry river, and 
Canareee in the taluka of Honawarand Cundapore 
above the Ghats, In the Buntwal taluk are 
colossal images of Gomata Raya, carved out of 
single blocks of granite, and placed on the tops of 
hills. The interior of the Jain temple at Mood- 

Si is beautiful. Near Cundapore, clone to 
the ae, ia a emall fresh-water Inke, in which the 
Hoowana or flower fish is caught. 

North Cavara, since the Ist Feby. 1862, has 
been administered by the Bombay Presidency. It 
Yies between lat. 18° 52' and 16°31’ N., and long. 
74° 10' and 76° 7’ £., with an area of 4235 aq. m., 
and in, 1872 & population of 98,400) persons, 
864.402 of them being Hindua ' The Havtk 
Brahmans cultivate betel-nut gardens, The 
Nanaiti Mahomedans are seamen; they are well 
to do, and represent the colonies of Arab 
merchants of whom a remnant still existe along 
the coast from Gogo southwards, There are 
Sidi Mahomedans, descendants of African slavea 
whore the Portuguese held. They have the 
woolly bair and black skin of the pure Afric 
negro; are poor, and cultivate little patches rudely 
in the forests. 

South Canara is under the Madras Presidency. 
It lies between Int, 14° $1' and 15° 81’ N. and 
long. 74° 1’ and 75° 2' E., and has ax its eastern 
Doundary the Western Ghats, through which the 
Manjarabad, Kolur, and other passes lead up to 
Mysore and Coorg; ite aren is $902 oq. m. 
people, about a million in number, conaist of 
Saraswati, Konkani, and Sivalik Brabmans, Bant, 
Koragar; Portugueso of mixed descent, native 
Christians, Mopla of Arab descent. ‘The aborigines 
include the Malekudi, Koragar, Holyar. The 
Matekudi are a forest race who practise the 
Kumari cultivation, but Iabour on coffee estates, 
The languages spoken are Tulu, Malealam, 
Canarese, and Konkani, besides Urdu and English. 
Tubs, the language of ‘Tulura, is spoken between 
Udipi and Kumbla by about 180,000 people, south 
of the Puiahweoni river and elsewhere; with 
Moplas, Mafealam is the prevailing tongue.’ Prior 
te Briviah rule, the Holyar ware the slaves of the 

‘argdar or proprietora, and even yet continne in 
A siate of modified sarfdom.—Findiay ; Imp. Gaz.; 
Madras Records. 

CANARESE or Karostaka is an ancient 
classical and a modera dislect, the former oon- 
taining different inflexional terminations, Hala 
Kannads, is an aucient written character formerly 
‘used by the Canarese peo 
language 












ple in writing. Cansrese 
‘in tbe contre of the Indian Peninsula, 
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oken by about nine millions of people, 
Fea Oa phe Mowe eae Ree 
Governments of Bombay and’ Madras. The 
encleut Hinda term, Karnation, comprehended 
all the high table-land in the south of India above 
the Eastern and Weetern Ghate, aod its rulers 
gem never to have held sway beneath the Ghata; 
though in the present day, by a strange fatality, 1 
is now only the countries below the Ghats, the 
Garuatic on the east and Canara on the west, to 
which the name of the anojent Karnatica Kingdom 
Hs comme ‘o be applied and ‘ta name is now 
never given to ihe Bala Ghat, or country above 
the Ghats, 

"The great bulk of the Canarese-speaking people 
are of one race, who are pure Dravidians, They 
have adopted the Jangama sectarian faith, the 
fotlowers of which, by their tenets, ought to have 
no caste distinctions, Most of their subdivisions 
are restricted to vegetable products as food ; and 
to carefully do they act up to these, that no one 
of these vegetarians will even Dring any living 
creature for sale to any one of a flesh-eating 

5 cir sect amon; Le 

Prom exchuive of all in Tada. Tels doubelom this 
tenderness towards animal life thet guides them 
to their avoeations, which are mostly those of eivil 
Iife, cultivators and shopkeepers, and may have 
Ied'to their non-resistance to invaders; but in all 
the great armies which the British have formed 
during the past century, of the Canarese Jangama 
ectarians tot more than a few thoneaud men 
have become soldiers, and certainly not 

even one of that portion who abstain from animal 
food. The Teling and Canarese nations have, 
ill recently, coutiauod equally advanced a6 to 
elementary achool education ; and though, in thia 
respect, both raoea fall short of the progress made 
the energetic, restless, impetuous Tail people, 

ti) are greatly in advance of the Mehracte, 
For neatly 200 years the inland tract occupied 














the Canarese-speaking le had been tra- 
Weed by grent comics “beat ow coageese. sed 
Bince the fall of the great Vijayanagar dynasty all 
this tract without 


comers seem to have crossed 
opposition. 
Sanarese, property 
language, is bordere ga 
‘on the east. It is spoken throaghont the plateau 
of Mysore and in the western districts of the 
‘Nizam's territory as far north as the village of 
Murkundah, lyidg 80 miles south-west of Beder. 
Also it is spoken in part of the ancient Tulava 
country on the Malaba? coast, now long desl 
as Canara, a name which it soquired from baving 
been subjected for centuries to the rule of Canarese 
‘inces, But in Canara, the Malealam, the 
‘oukani, and the Taluva ate also spoken, though 
Jeas extensively than the Canarese. From A.D. 
800 to 1500 it was free from any admixture of 
foreign words, but since then Sanakrit words have 
‘been extensively introduced; and duri 
supremacy of Hyder Ali and’ Tipu, Urda words 
‘were largely imported into it ia Mysore, while it 
added Mabratti in the N.W. and Teluga on ite 
N.E. The Canarese character differs slightly from 
‘the Telugu, from which it has been borrowed, but 
the characters used forTamil, Mateslam, and Teluga 
are quite distinct from each other. The ancient 
‘Canarese character, however, entirely differs from 
that of the modern Telugu, and the Cenarese 
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language differs even more widely from the 
‘Telugu than it does from the Tamil. There is an 
ancient dialect of the Canarese language current, 
Nl as modern, the latter differing from the 
former by the use of different inflexional termina- 
tions. The ancient Canarese dinlect, however, has 
Bo comnection with the Sanskrit 
which that name has been given, in which, viz. 
the Halz Kanneda, many very ancient inscriptions 
in the Mahratta country as well as in Mysore are 
foun 

CANARIUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Burseracer. Wight says the resinous juice 
of C. commune has properties similar to copaiva, 
while the kernets of the seed afford by expression 
a bland, edible oil. C. strictam, Rorb., is known 
in Malabar under the name of the * black dammer 
tree,’ in contradistinction to the Vateria Indica, 
which is the ‘white dammer tree.’ This tree is 
rather common in the alpine forests shout 
Courtallum in the Tionevelly district, aud is re- 
ularly Tented there for the sake of its dammer. 

@ dammer ig transparent, and of a deep 
brownish - yellow or amber colour when bel 
between the eye and the light, but when adhering 
to the tree has bright, shining, black appearance. 
The fruit is a very bard, three-celled, oval nut, 
tapering at each end, 

‘Under the names Dhoop and Googul, Dr. Gibson 
mentiona two species of Canarium in Canara and 
Sunda, one on the ghats above, and the second 
Lard ‘groat size cultivated near Bilgil and at 

iddapore. The choice gum-resin afforded by 
these trees is extensively used in the arts, and 
exported both inland and to the coast— Wight, 
UL; Dr. Gibson, See ellia ; Resins. 

CANARIUM BENGALENSE. Roxb. An im- 
mense forest tree of Assam, Sylhet, and the ad- 
jacent mountainous countries, flowering in May 
and June, From fissures or wounds in the bark, 
& lange quantity of very pure, clear, amber- 
coloured resin exudes, which Boon becomes hard 
and brittle, and is not unlike copsl. But in the 












Caloutta bazar it was only valucd ot from Ra. 2 
to Rs. 3 for seven maunds of eighty pounds each, 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 285; Voigt, p. 149; Roxb. 
iii. p. 186: Royle's Him, Bot, p. 177. 
CANARIUM BRUNNEUM. Tiw, 
Soutinanthe brunnes, Taw. 
Maha-bulu-mora,. . Sinan. 


A tree 50 to 60 foot high, growing in the 
Central Provinces of Ceylon at elevations uf 
2000 to $000 feet—Berddome, Fi. Syle. p. 127. 

CANARIUM COMMUNE, Linn. Java almond. 
Colophonia Mauritiana, 


Bara lata, Lam., 
: i 

Boia de Colophane, . Fe. {| JungliBadem,. . Huw, 
Grows in the Maaritius, Ceylon, the Peninsula 





the of India, the Moluccas, and ‘the Indian Archi- 


'It wes brought from the Moluccas to the 
Bereta Botanic Garden, but in Roxburgh's tims 
did not thrive, owing to the coldness of the 
Srinter mooths. The bark yields an abundance of 


Timpid oil, with « pungent turpentine smell, con- 
ing into buttery, camp! mas It 
ng the same jes as baleamn of 


copaiba, for 
‘which it could be substituted ; and tan to yield 
East Indian elemi. Its nate are three-cornered 


CANARIUM GENICULATUM. 


god edible, but apt to produce diarrhoea — Rosh. 
iii, p. 177 ; O'Shaughnesry, p, 288; Voigt, ; 

MNARIUM GENICULATEM. “HEC A 
large and valuable timber tree found in the Pegu 
valley, but scarce. The wood is white-coloured, 
aod adapted to bouse-building.—-3f'Cletland. 

CANARIUM NIGRUM. Foz}, 

Marignia acutifolia, D. C. | Dammars nigra, Rumph. 

‘A tree of Amboyna and the Moluccas: a 
reddish, soft, vineld, heary - smelling substance 
exades from ‘wounds in its bark.— Voigt, p. 149. 

CANARIUM PIMELA. Smith, Pimela nigrum. 
Lub-laa, Wu-lan,. Cans, | T'sing-kwo, . Cnn. 
Kenley... '. 4, | Chinese I Ene. 

Thia tree grows in the Chinese provinces of 
Kwang -ai and Foh-kien. Its pointed oblong 
from 1} to 14 inch long, are eaten green or 
shriveled, and aro often preserved in ealt. At 
Amoy the hard kernels are often beautifully 
carved for beads. Lan-tang, a kind of gum or 
Diack dammer, ie obtained ‘from its branches, 
Dark, and leaves, The kernels of the Pimela alba 
(Luh-lap) are aimilarly used.—Smith. 

CANARIUM STRICTUM. Roxb. 

Daromara nigra legitims, Rumph. 
‘Bexa, Thellimar,, . MALPAL. 

UD »-Kongilam nisram, . TAM. 
‘dammor irec, Bo, Rarapa Kongilamu, 
Caner, . . Mazmat. 

‘This very besutifal, large treo is most abundant 
in all the ‘moist ghat forests on the western side 
of the Madras and Bombay Preaidenciea up to 
4000 and 4500 fect, but, it does not occur in 
Geylon or elsewhere, and it is never seen in dry 
forests. Ita brilliant crimson foliage makes it a 
moat beautifal sight when in young leaf. The 
leaves of saplings and young trees are very much 

or than those of full-grown trees. 

‘his is the black dammer tree of Tinnevelly 
and Malabar, and is so named in contradistinction 
to the Vateria Indica, which is called the white 
dammer tree. C. strietum is common near Court- 
allam, where it is rented for its dammer. While 























adherent to the tree, it gives a bright, shining © 


black tint, but by translucent light is of a deep 
brownish-yellow or amber colour, The balsam 
exudes in a very fluid state, and trickles down the 
trunk, where it geadually hardens by exposure to 
the sun; the fresh resin coutinuing to How over 
that already hardened, gives the stalactitic ap 
arance to the huge lupe of resin, in which 
Jorm the resin is Brought to the market. It je 
potfectly homogeneous, hos & vitreous fracture 
is insoluble in old, but prrtially soluble in 
boiling alcohol on the addition of camphor ; when 
Poncered, itis readily solublo ia oil of turpentine. 
owdered and burnt on the fire, it emits » more 
resinous smell, and burns with more smoke, than 
white dammer. ‘The ‘size of the lumps of this 
retin, together with its colour and the peenlart 
tf shape already mentioned, suffice to diatingaish 
it from other Indinn resing— AF. E. J. R.; Voi 
149; Roxb. iii. 188. See Gum 
CANARIUM SYLYESTRE. Gertz. 
©. Sylvestrealterum, Rum. | Schinus Bengalensis, S. 
A tree of Chittagong and Assam. Timber bard, 
tong, and close-grained, used for farnitare, 
CANARIUM ZEYLANICUM, Blume, 
©, Beleamiteram, Moon, | Kekoona-gae,. . Suton. 














CANDAHAR. 


Occupies the warm, moister of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 1500 feet. A resinous balsam 
exudes copiously from the trunk of this tree, 
which, mixed with paddy chaff, is used by the 
natives for burning, as the smoke drives away 
snakes from the domicile, C. coccineo-bractestum 
and C. enphylium are alzo known-- The. ip. 7. 

CANARY SEED, Phalaris conariensis, Linn, 
Mainly weed to feed caged birds. The ‘annual 
British consumption may be sstimated at about 
10,000 quarters, of which about 8000 are grown 
in England, especially in the Isle of Thanet and 


Essex, 
CANAVALIA GLADIATA. D, C. Sword- 
bean. 








‘Dolichos gladiatus, Rozb, Doliehos enriformin, Lour, 
Mekhon, . . Beye, Thambstin, . .) Tam 
Makbum-ehim Beppe Thentbatio? ” 
Pat-noung-neo, Buia. Tammn; Cha tn 
Kadsambal, | Hip, Segapn? . . «+ wy 
Shimlee, . . BANSK. 

‘Thia plant baa four varieties, vie, :— 


a. Flowers and seeds red. | c. Flowersand seeds white 
b. Flowers white, seedsrod, | d. Flowers red, peeds grey. 
‘The three firat of these are cultivated for their 
awordlike pods; that with the white flowers 
‘white seeds is coneidered the best, and is often 
two feet long. It is esteemed by Europeana— 
Mason; Voigt. 
CANAVALIA OBTUSIFOLIA, D.C, 
Koyliavari, . . . Tam 
Is a common plant on the Coromandel cos 
there t occurs along with the Tpomiee pescapri, 
and is a usefal binder of loose sand.—Cleghora. 





CANAVALIA VIROSA. W. and A, 
Dolichos virowus, Roxb. | Dolichos eusiformis, our, 
Kalo Shim, . . Brxa. Wild sword-bean, ENG. 
KatShim,. . . 4, Adsvichamms, | TEL. 
Kudsumber of’ ‘Bousay. Kara chamma, 


Grows on the Coromandel and Koukan coast, 
and on the seashore of the Tenassarim provinces, 
in great profusion.— Mazon. 

|ANAXA. This battle, in which the 

8 loat hia life, was fought in the plain between 
it and Felugia.—Kinneir's Atemeir. p. 267. 
CANCER, the crab genos of crustaces of the 
family Cancerides; several species oceur in Southern, 
and Enstern Asi, C, carnifex, O. hydromus, C. 
corallinus, C. maculatus, and C. teaax have beed 
transferred to the genera Gecarcinus, Carpilius, 
and Rapellia. 


ounger 














©. navi Hel Bees fadian Ovex 
rs ei Bea, indian Ovoan, 
€ calotlovus, 2, New Holland. 
CANCHI, the Tamil name of Conjeveram, 
CANCHI PANDU. Tex. Solanum nigrum. 
CANCHORI VER. Tax. Tragia involuorata. 
CANCRA. Hivp. Pavetta Indica. 
CANDAHAR, a town in Afghanistan, in long. 
65° 28" E., and lat, $1°37' N., 8484 feet above the 
sea. It is the Khenta of the Vendidad. Accord- 
ing to Elphinstone (Caubel, p. 425), there has 
been a city here since the time of Alerander, and 
the ancient city stood till the reign of the Ghilesi, 
when Shah Husain fonaded a now city ander 
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CANDALLA. 


the name of Huminabed. Nedir Shah 

in to alter the site of the town, and built 

fadirabad ; at last Ahmad Shsh founded th 

present city, to which he gave the name of Ahmad 
Bhahi, and ‘the title of Asbraf-ol-Balad, or the 
noblest of cities; but the old name of Candahar 
still prevails among the people, though it has lost 
its rhyming addition of Dar-ul-Karar, or_ the 
abode of quiet. Shah himselé marked out 
the limits of the present city, and laid down the 
regular plan, which is atill 0 remarkable in ita 
execution, The houses in the town are from 
16,000 to 20,000; the population, 45,000 in 
number, consist of different tribex,” Houses as 
under 


CANES. 


are used in the manufacture of candles. Wax is 
ouly employed to encase the tallow or lard, wl 
from the heat of the climate and ite unclarific 
condition, never becoines hard.—Royle, arts, etc., 

India, p 484; Thosterg's Travels i. p- 188} 
of Judia. p 








CANDLESTICKS. 

Kandelagrs, Der, 

Chandeliers, «Fx, Podsweschuil 

Leuchter, . Gen, BP, 
Candlesticks are in general use in the East 





Indies, but to shield 

usually covered with gluse shades, 
CANDLE-TREE, Candle-nut’ tree, Aleurites 

triloba, Ita nuts are strung together and used for 


them from the wind are 





Pg candles. Torches are made from the candle-wood. 





The tore remarkable objects are the tomb of 


Ahwad Shah, the public baths, the citadel. It 
was occupied by the British Indian army from 
20th April 1889 till the 8th August 1843, and was 
re-occupied in 1879, See Afghanistan; Kan- 


a. 
CANDALLA, in lat, 20° 8’ N., and long, 74° 
40°E., in the Dekhan, N.W. of Aurangabad. The 
entrance to the caves of Candalla is 1932 feet 
above the sea, — Tile. Schl. See Kandalla, 
CANDALOO. Tet. Cajanus Indicus. 
OANDELARIA, or candle-fly, ia found in 
Labuen apd Sarawak. It bass curved and 
joiuted head, Ir frequents the topa of lofty 


8. 
CANDESH. Soa Kandeah. 
CANDIA or Crete, an island in the Mediter- 
ranean. Mount Ida, famous in history, is in the 
centre of this island. 





CANDLES. 
Kaareen, . + Dor. Diyan; Lilin, . Matar. 
Shaadelie, + ¥n | Kanai, ean 
Korren; Lichter, | Gex.! Velass,. |. Ponn..’Sp. 
Butti, .. Guy., Hann. | Swjetsohi,. ¢ . . Rua. 
Candelle, . Tr. Vatti, + Taw, Tet. 


Almost all the candles in use in the East Indies 
are imported from Europe and America. For 
lighting, the natives use oil lamps of various 
shapes, often of metal fixed on an iron spike, 
which they stick into the ground. Wax and 
tallow candles are, however, nade in several parts 
of Indis,—in Vizigapatam, Goa, Malabar, Patna, 
Cnleatin, Peddapore, and Berhampur; but the 
large itsportations of candies from Burope hare 
caused the manufacture to decline considerably. 
It is useful to piace two thin instead of one thick 
wick in each, aad the wicks should be plaited, not 
twisted. Wax candles improve with age. The 
candles ged in Japan are made of an oil said to 
he preased out of the seeds of the Rbus sncce- 
danea? This oil becomes, when concrete, of the 
suasience Lepr and is not 80 ae wax. 

c province of Fetaigo, more particnlarly, 
duces this tree, and ‘consoquendly supplies ihe | 
greatest quantity of this cil. In the eastern 
of China, the product of the tallow tree, 
tebifere, und beef and hog's tallow in’the 








ree, Parmantiera cereifera, might 
roduced into India. It is confined to the 
valley of the river Chagres (Isthmus of Panama), 
where it forms entire forests. In entering them 
8 person might, almost fancy bimeelf tran 
into s chaudter's shop. From all the stema and 
lower branches of the trees hang long cylindrical 
feaits, of a yellow wax colour, eo much resem- 
Dling’a candle auto have given rise to the popular 
appellation, ‘Palo de velas,’ candle-tree. The 
fruit serves for food to numerous herds of cattle. 
—Dr. Seeman. 

CANDY, a province of Ceylon, formed out of 
an ancient kingdom, subdued in the early part of 
the 19th century by the Bri The town of 
Candy was taken on the 19th July 1819. 

CANDY, Sagar-candy. 
Kurri-thakur, Gvy., Hx. | Kal-kand 
Guia batu; Bato, Matay, | Kala kanda, 
Nabbat, Pens. 


Cryntall fat was at one time largely im- 
porvel into India from China, bat fe coer cde Ia 
many parte of India. 

CANDY, a measure of weight equal to 500 
Tbs. in zome places, but it, varies {a different 
towne A candy (khundee) in one place differs 
very much from the candy of another place. 
Agnio, a candy, for instance, of metal, is not the 
same asa candy of tobroco; and there is a 
different candy for cotton aud sugar. The candy 
used in buying is not alwaya the same in the 
same place as the candy used in selling. 

CANER. Hinp, Noriam odorum. 


CANES or Rattans. 








oo Ta, 
: Ta. 











Canne, roses, FR 
Bohrt, + Gea, 
Nathur, L Gar. 
Rotan, |: . | Matar. | Bettemulu, Tet 
‘Cenne, bastone, . . In. 


‘Canes are the produce of the Calamus genus of 
palms, of which the species are numerous in the 
selands of the Indian Archipelago, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in the humid parts of the Madras 
territories, in the forests of the diatricte of Obit- 
tagong, Sylhet, and Assam, slong the foot of the 
Himalaya es far north as the Debra Doon, where 
a epecies is found which Griffith named C. Royle- 
‘nua; and he applied the name of C. Roxbury 
to the plant which Roxburgh called C. rotang, 
‘common in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast. 
Both are used for all the ordinary purposes of 
‘cane; a8 also are C. tenuis of Aseam, O. gracilis, 
C. extensus, and others. But those of the shops 
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CANGNI. 


are gathered Indiscrimbuatly, and it is not pos- 
sible to aay from what particular speci 
Sone. 0. totaaghan howdver, boos aed tofarmck 
the atouter, aud C. Seipionum the slenderer sorts. 
Mr. Griffith considered ©. Scipionum of Loureiro to 
‘ba the species which yields the well-known Malacca 
cane, but the plant does not appear about Malacea, 
and the canes are stated to be imported from Siak, 
on the opposite cosst of Sumatra. Even this does 
‘not, however, seem to be correct, as the Malacca 
Committee for the Exhibition of 1862 sent 
‘Malacoa canes, as cut from the jungle, previous 
to being subjected to the process of smoking, 
which gives the cane therich brown tint so much 
admired in Europe. The ster of Calamus verus 
ia described as being 100 feet long; that of C. 
oblongus, 300 to 400 feet; of C. rudentum, 
ards of 600 feet ; and of O.extensua, as much 
a8 600 feet. Rumphin even states that one kind 
attains the extraordinary length of 1200 feet (vol. 
y. p. 100). In the Tenasserim Provinces there 
are numerous species indigenous in the forest, 
and the Karens have different names for seventeen 
species or varieties, used extensively instead of 
cordage. The stays of the masta in Burmese bosts 
are usually made of rattans, and they are split up 
into strings for the innumerable parpo: ich 
id twine are usually applied. All that gives 
stability to bamboo houses, is the rattan which 
ties them together. ‘The Calamus radentum of 
Loureiro in maptfactared at Malacca _ cables, 
sad is employed for dragging great weights 
Binding wile elephants. ne ane bridge over the 
Temishang in the Khamys hills is 312 fest long, 
and 50 feet above the river. It oscillates greatly. 
Mason's Tenasserim; Royle, Ill. Him, Bot.; 














Royle, Fib, Pi. ; Cat, Ex, 1862. See Calaunus. 
NGNI. Hip.’ Panicam Halicum. 
CANGOO. Tam, A Tinnevelly wood of a 


whitish brown colour, used for handspikes and 
wheelwrizht’s work.—Col, Frith. 

CANGUE, a wooden yoke, by which Chinese 
criminals are punished, and are lod about tbe 
streets as a spectacle to the people. Tt consists 
of two large Pieces of wood fitting into each 
other, and baving one to three openings, throug 
‘which the head and one or both hande are drawn, 
according to the greatness of the crime. Such » 
yoke weighs from 60 to 100 lbs., aod presses 
30 heavily upon the back and shoulder, that the 
criminal ia unable to feed himeelf, and must wait 
till eome compamtonate person | 
his ‘mouth. Boch punishment 
perioda varying from a few days to several 
montha, and in the latter case it ia almost always 
fatal. This instrument of torture makea a man 
resemble the foot of @ huge heavy table— 
Sianett's Lady's Voyage, p. 49; Huc, Chinese 
Enpire, i. p. 272. 

JANHO. Sixp. Citrallus cucurbita, Zin 




















CANIATCHI, Gani, land, and Atehi, heritage. 
In the south of india, land 


ty. Tod thin 
rot, Rajput termi- 





comprising the genera Cania, Cuon, and Vulpes, of 
‘which the common dog, Coala facallaria, and ite 
many varieties, the wolf, Canis pallipes, and the 
jackal, Cania aureus, ocear in eae be wild 
dogs of India have been removed to the 
‘Ouon, aud the foxes belong to the genus Vall 


genus | they 
[pes. | or 


CANIS PALLIPES. 


CANIS? in Penang, a large tree, used for door 
frames. —Col. Frith. 

CANIS AUREUS. Linn. The jackal. 
©, sureus Indicus, Hodge. | Lupus aureus, Kampf. 





Siar, sial, Buxc. Kole Ghidar, Hix., Mane. 

Xi : Cax. Shighal,. . . . Pena. 

Dug. Srigala,. . > . SANBE, 

Jnel Dor. Nekks . TL 
‘The 


jackal is found in » grent part of Asia, 
Arabia, Persia, and in ail India west of the 
‘Along the line of the Ganges, 3 
Lower Bengal, they move in packs, and oat indis- 
crimivately. In the Peninsula they are of larger 
size, and seen singly or in pairs; and in tho 
Dekhan live much on wild fruits ; the coffee bean 
of the plantationsis largely eaten by them. Their 
cry when moving at night is very disngreeable, 
and even when chicketing their call is unpleasant, 
Native sportsmen believe that an old jackal, 
which they call bbala, ie in constant attendance 
on the tiger, and whencver his erg is beard, which 
is peculiar and different from that of the jackal 
generally, the vicinity of a tiger is confidently 
ned. Sir W. Elliot anys be bas frequently 
Reard the ory attributed to the bhalu.-—Cut, of 
Mammalia; Jerdon. Bee Jackal. ‘ 
CANIS FANILIARIS. Linn, Var. Todica, 
The Pariah, Polygar, and. Brinjara dogs, and 
‘Tibetan mastiff, The Bi g is a large, 
powerful animal, in 
what resembling the 
much more 


Syria, 




















8) oy with oe womee 
ersian ound, on! 
powertal. The been maria, vow. 
ever to be dlmppeating from amongut the Brin- 
rage tandas, and replaced by the ordinary pariah, 
in 1868 the editor met m great tanda on tho 
march at Ajupta, but only parish dogs amongst 
them. i between the Brinjara dog aud 
many of the pariah dogs there is so great a 
resemblance, 88 to impress with the belief that 
they are the same vat *y. Tn many villages are 

dogs in no way distinguishable from the 
rinjars. The large Brinjara dog ia an eager 
huoter of the larger game, a faithful, intelligent, 
and good watch-dog, but does not crave atten- 





tion.” The Polygar dog is large and 
aod ia peculiar in being withoat hair. 
Beder race of Zoray 





nd Ghurghunta bunt the 
ge powerful breed of dogs, 
by the raja of Rampur, 
seemingly between the Persian greyhound and 
the Tibetan mastiff. The Tibetans havea mastiff, 
4 terrier, and a poodle, and the two last are pets, 
and the is often fed for the table. ‘The 
Chinese dogs from Japan, the original of the King 
Charles spaniel, in sometimes seen in India. The 
C. Egyptiacus, C. cauda, C. Dukhunensis, do not 
need separate remark. Seo Dog. 
Canis laniger, Hodgs., Tibet white wolf, 
Chankodi, 
Himalaya. 
Canis niger, Jerd., black wolf of Tibet. 
Hakpo chanko,. . Tin. 
Canis pallipes, Sykes, Blyth, Indian wolf. 
C. lupus, rar., EW 
- Br ~ Landgeh, . 
vier aM, Naka 2)! 
Bhera, Bheria, Hundar, Hurwr, 








Kawaoy, | Ohangu, . . . . Tr. 


En. 

Byris, Bharys, Hovp. Toren, , .. . en 
‘Too wolf roams in Central and Southern Tndis 
are never seen singly, but always in lange 
‘mmall packs” if a sioglo one eppean, = 





CANJANG-EIRAL 


mmsy be assumed that others of the pack sre 
near. They aro bold, even in the vicinity of 
towns, scarcely moving of from a horseman. 
Length from muzzle to insertion of tail, 36 
to 87 inches; do. of tail, 16 to 174; height at 
shoulder, 24 to 26; length of head, 10; cireom- 
ference of do, 16 to 17; weight of an adult 
female, 42 Ibe. ‘The solves ofthe Southern 
Mahratia counts ri unt in chase 
the goat antelops Gaeella” Arabica), "teal round 
the herd of Antilope cervicapra, and conceal 
themselves on different, sides till an opportunity 
offera of seizing one of them unawares, as they 
approach, whilst grazing, to one or other of their 
hidden assailunte. On one occasion, three wolves 
were seen to chase a herd of gazelle across a 
ravine, in which two others were lying in wait. 
They succeeded in seizing a female gazelle, which 
wastaken from them. ‘They bave frequently been 
deen to courve and ran down hares'and foxes; 
and it is a common belief of the ryots that in 
open plains, where there is no cover or conceal- 
‘ment, they scrape a hole in the earth, in whi 
one of the pack lies down and remains hid, while 
the others drive the herd of antelope over bim. 
Their chiet prey, however, is sheep, aud the 
shepherds say that part of the pack attack and 
keep the doxe in play, while others carry off their 
prey ; and that, if pursued, they follow the same 
plan, part turning and checking the while 
the rest drag away the carcage, till they evade 
pUrsait, Instances are not uncommon of their 
attacking man. In 1876, 1061 persons were 
devoured by wolves. fn the next five years, 887, 
56d, 845, 492, and 347; and from four to six 
hundred ‘are annually destroyed. Sometimes 2 
lange wolf is seen to seek his prey singly. ‘These 
are called won-tola, and rockoned particularly 
fierce. In Oudh and the Panjab they destroy large 
numbersof children. Their ordinary prey are deer, 
sheop; snd in pursuit, they display grt eagacity, 
throwing out flanking parties, and surrounding 
game, Iu 1866 the editor witnessed a sambar 
ron clove up to railway train in Berar, halt as the 
train moved on, and it then fled at speed ; looking 
beyond, a body of wolves were seen in pursttit. 
GANJANG-RIRAL. Tax. Basella alba, Linn. 
GANJARA. Tax, Mateat. A tree’ which 
grows to about 2} feet in diameter, and from 
35 to 80 high, of little use or durability. The 
natives value its frait, which ia intoxicating, 
and used by them as a medicine.—Edye, M.and C. 
CANJARA. Sansx. Daucus carote. 
CANJAROTE POOYA, a river which formed 
originally tho southern boundary of Canara, 
ting it from Travancore. 
CANKRI KAI Maura. Cucumis sativus, Z. 
GANNA, s genus of flowering planta of the 
order Marantacere. C. Indica, or Indian ebot, is 
‘one species, Voigt enumerates sixteen as having 
‘been in the Caleutts Gardena. C. edulis of Peru 
fornishea one of the arrowroots of commerce, 
CANNABIS SATIVA. Linn. Indian hemp. 
Cannabis Indica, Rumph. | Cannabis orientalis, Roxb. 
5 ‘Anas, | Oberoo-Kensjava, MALEAL. 
Bhanj ‘Genjike, Sanex. 








CANNABIS SATIVA, 


‘The bemp plant is grown in Pensis, Syria, 
Arabia, and throughout India, in some places for 
its fibre; in others, and generally, for its intoxi- 
cating products. It is common in waste places 
in many parts of the Panjab plains, Cis and 
‘Trans Indus, and much more abundant and large 
(reaching 9 or 10 and 12 or 14 feat in height at 
times) in many places in the Himalaya, up to 
10,000 feet. It appeara to be more commonly 
cultivated in Garhwal, ete, than in any part of 
the Panjab Himalaya, but in the isiter it is 
frequently grown in small patches on the Sutlej 
and Bias at 5000 to 7000 feet; and Dr. Stewart 
had seen fields at 10,000 on the Chenab in 
Laboul. On the Sutlej the seeds of the cultivated 
plant are roasted and eaten in small quantit 
with wheat. The moet important product of this 
plant ia the resinous exudation, which does not 
appear to be produced below a'cortain elevation 
in the bills, It is used a8 a narcotic, as are the 
dried tops of the plant, The latter are gathered 
for home use in raany parts of the hills, aud aleo 
occasionally in the plains (they are langely used 
in Sind, where the plant appears to be grown in 
the fields for this purpose), but the great source 
of the charras is ‘Turkestan. Dr. Cayley states 
that in October 1867 thia drag to the value of 
Rs. 44,760 was imported from Yarkand into Leh, 
and Re. 19,422 worth of bhang was exported from 
the latter’ to the Panjab in the same month. 
During 1867, 1880 maunde were imported from 
Yarkand to Leh, and 817 maunds were sent from 
the latter southward by various routes. The drug 
is mostly consumed with tobacco in a hookah, ita 
ase extending to Afghanistan, according to Bellew 
(De, J. Stewart, P, Flanta, p. 316). In 1850, an ex- 

imental conaigament of two tovsof Himalayan 

emp was valued in the English market at from 
£90 to £82 per ton. ‘The price at Tahore is 
‘about £15 or £16 per ton. 

The hemp plant secretes the resinous principle in 
ita leaves, on which account these, a8 well aa 1 
charras collected from off the young tops of the 
stem and flowers, is highly esteemed in all eastern 
countries, on account of ita exhilarating and in- 
toxicating properties. Among the Atabs the 
bemp has « variety of names, as ‘ the incresser of 
pleasure,’ ‘the cementer of friendship,’ etc, By it 
name of Hasheesh it is often mentioned in the works 
of travellers in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria; while 
thoname of Bhang is not less known in the far east. 

Of the intoxicating Lerma Charras ia the 
concreted resinous exudation from the leaves, 
slender stems, and flowera, collected in the Hima- 




















Ganja, the dried hemp plant which bas 
flowered, and from which the resin has uot been 
removed; also the'whole plant. It is smoked in 
ipo until » peculiar contreetion of the 

felt. 





& water 
"Bhong, and Subza, and Sidki, the larger | 
,, and Subza, and Sidki, the larger leaven 
and capsuice without the atalke; also Sukbo or 
Sawia, the small leaves, seeds, and husks ground 
gnd mado up with water, mith, etc. | These are 
highly aphrodisiac, but often to tency, 
insanley’ detiriam tremens, catalepsy. sa 
‘Majum is s confection made of bhang, ganj 


TsL- ' charras, opium, poppy seeds, datura leaves an 


seeds, cloves, mastic, cinnamon, aniseed, 


ly |, cumin, 
cardamonms, mide up with milk or ghi 


and sugar. 
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CANNA EDULIS. 


Tadhal ie s preparation from bhang, 
seeds, and other similar articles. It is 
to have cooling properties. The charras produces 
visionary ecstatic pleasures, cometimes catalepsy ; 
or the intoxicant, with his arms outstretched, 
balances on his toes as if soaring. The misuse of 
‘bhang is @ frequent cause of insanity.—Muteria 
Medica; O'Shaughnessy, p. 581; Powell, Hand- 
book ; Cleghorn, Panj. Rept. p. 66. 

OANNA EDULI! The tubers afford ‘Tous- 
Jea-mois,’ a farinaceous food used by invalids.- 
Mason; Ains. Mat. Med. 142; Riddell. 

CANNA INDICA. Linn. Indian shot. 
©. orientalis, Roz, | ©, Chinensis, Witlde. 
Barbe jaya, .. . Bre. Silarumba, . . . BANSR. 
Bad-da-the-ra-nia,. Burw, Kandamani cheddi, Tan. 
‘Uleitbar fe muni Kall valei menni, 
Babbs jaye, Hikik, Guri Genes chettv, ‘Tex. 
Katu Batu, . . Maueat. Krishna tamarachettu, 

There are several varieties of this, the colours 
of the flowers scarlet, orange, ted and yellow 
roixed, ‘Varioties are often seen in gardens, and 
much cultivated by the Burmese for the seeds, 
which they use for sacred beads, 

CANNANORE, & seaport town on the west 
coast of India, in long. 75° 24’ E., and lat. 11° 
51" N., known to the natives by the name of 
Kouryal-bandar. In 1871, population 10,265, 
rainfall 97 inches. It is a military cantonment, 














and has been known to Euro; from the 
earliest times. ‘Proceeding along the sea-coast, 
s Bartolomeo, you then arrive at Cannanore, & 


town with a castle, and subject to the governinent 
‘of queen Collatiri, by the Europeans called Colla- 
tri, Thio city is of great antiquity, and the king 
of Collatiri belongs to the first class of the Indian 
prince. The capita) of the kingdom of Cannanore, 
called also Colanada, lies in the latitude of 11°50, 
and is distinguished by the same name. 


the north as far as Mount Dell, is inhabited by 
the Molandi, who live merely by piney. These 
net-robbera ‘are mentioned tiny, Arrian, 
Ptolemy, and other ancient authors. ,They unite 
themselves to other pirates who reside on the 
‘Angedib islands, near Goa, and capture all the 
small veskela which sail from Goa to Cochin. 
The buts in which their wives and children live, 
@tand on the eastern side of Mount Delly."| This 
mountain, which forms # cape or headland, lies in 
the latitade of 12 AM vg = Malabar or 
Maleala, pro] 0 |, euds. Cannanore 
is now in British territory, beld by a body of 
European and native soldiers; it ia a place of 
largo trade, There is « fort which was built by 
‘the Dutch in 1656, and the cantonment lies to its 
north, Across the bay from the fort ie the 











quarter oceupied by the Mopla race of Mabo-. 


medans.—Imp. Gaz; Toyage tu East Indies. 


CANNIBAL. 
Adam-khor, . . Pens, [Kai-tangate, . . Mapar. 
Cannibals still exist in several parts of the 





niball 
world. The Birkor of the Central Provinces of 
India re said to eat their aged relatives, who 
invite their relations to kill and eat them. 

‘The Aghora, disgusting sect of saiva Hindus, 
are said to have eaten human beings till close to 
the middle of the 19th century. 

‘Tribes of the Batia race in Sum 
of the New Zealanders, continned to 
towards the latter part of the 19th centary. 


‘and some 
so until 


The 
hole surrounding district; wbich extenda towards (nicl died, wives and slevi 


CANNIBAL. 


Mr, Stanley and the missionaries describe many 
cannibal tribes on the banks of the Congo river in 
Central Africa, and of other races on the Now 
Calabar river, “The Fmmith/anga, a Zula tribe, aud 
the Moshesh in 8. Africa, were cannibals; alec the 
Fan of the west coast of Central Africa, and the 
Niam or Sandeh in the region of the Gazelle Nile, 
and the light-coloured civilised Afoubuttoo race 
on the Uelie river. In the instance of the Basuto 

Ne the babit had newly arisen. ; 

+ the time of the Tai-ping insurrection 
in China, an English merebant in Shanghai met 
his servant in the street carrying home the 
heart of a rebel, with the avowed intention of 
eating it to increase his own courage. 

‘The ancieut Mexicans were canvibals. 

Pay of New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the Fiji group, 
were cannibals. It is common to all Polynesians, in 
the Marquesas Islands, the Hawai group, Tahiti, 
and the Maori of New Zealand. The Australi 
are not habitual cannibals. The odious rite oxista 
with considerable civilisation, The natives of the 

Islands are dwarfish, but they build 
‘canoes which are ‘perfect gems of beauty,’ and they. 
have s fine sense of vocal harmony. ‘The New 
Hebrideans bave a yet more inveterate love than 
these vocalists for human flesh. In one of the 
islands, Fae lege the natives have been cured of 
the bad habit by the missionaries ; but the popula- 
tiov, which was 12,000, is now but a sixth part of 
that'total. Epidemic diseases and a sudden chango 
from barbarism to civilisation are the cavaes, 
Nowhere was the passion for human flesh more 
violent than with the Fijians. At great feasts 
twenty bodies would be served up at once. No 
solemnity was perfect in the times before British 
domination without human sacrifices, When a 

i were buried with 
‘hen a cbief's house ws i 


i ‘built, a slave was 
‘aried under each pole which held it up. Tho 
Fijian bad a firm belief in a future state, in which 

the actual condition of the dying ia por 

petuated. Thus a young man, being unable to 
eat, was baried alive by his father at his own 
jFequert, lest he showld grow thin and weak, 
| Somewhat luxuriously he atked to be strangled 
first; but ‘be waa scolded and told to be quiet, 
and be buried like other people, and give no more 

trouble; and he was buried accordingly.” 

‘Anthropopbagy has vanished with the people 
thetnselves from among the Iroquois end Algon- 
kin; it has disappeared from among the people 
of the high plains of Anabuao, the Indiana of 

Peru, and most Braxilian races. It is increasingly 

citcumseribed in the Southern 





























It 
Ocean by the 
ding out of the eannibal races, and the preeeure 
white setilere. The number of cannibals is 
still, however, very cousiderable. The Batta 
_of Sumatra, according to Friedman, may be 


the 
Niger delis at’ 100,000;' the Fan, according 
110 Fleuriot de Langle, ‘at 80,000; the oave- 
| dwellers of the Basuto country (about » tenth of 
the whole popnlation), at 10,000; the Niam- 
| Nin, at about 500,000; the Miranba and Messy, 
'secording to Marloy, st 2000; other South 
| American cannibala, at 1000; the Australian 
| aborigines? at 50,000; the Melanesians (without 
; ing New Guines), 1,000,000,—s total at 
the present of 1,945,000 human beings addicted to 


- ‘reckoned at'200,000 souls; the cannibals 
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CANNING. CAXOUJ. 


authropophagy. A native paper of British India, _ The cannon used for war in Eastern and 
in A.D. 1870, stated that s person had been trans- Soutbern Asia by the eastern nations, or by the 
ported for life by the Session Court at Jhansi, on Enropeans, are either imported from Europe and 
a charge of eating dead human bodies stolen from America, or are cast in the foundries of the several 
ves, It was said that he had lived on this fare countries. The British bave n considerable foundry 
for a number of yeara—P. M. Gazette; Richard near Calcutta, but cannon of the more recently 
‘Andre in the Erganzungs blattern; Dalton’s Etkno- invented forms are all imported from Britein, 
fogy; Newhold's British Settlements, ii, pp. 870- From the Persian term top, is the Hindi term 
873 ; Peschel, Races of Man, p. 161. See ghora; \ top-khana, 8 batiery of artillery. The British in 
atta; Birbor. | India have mounted batteries drawn by bullocke, 
CANNING, Charles John Canning was born | ponies, horses, and mules, also camel batteries and 
at Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, in 1812. He was elephant batteries, and mountain trains, 
the third son of George Canning, a celebrated CANOES. 
statesman, and was educated at Christ Church, |Canot,. . . . . FR |Cano,. 2... SP, 
Oxford, He entered upon public life in 1896, aa | Sarchetia, > 1. Un 
member for Warwickshire. In the following year Canoes are largely used in India as river and 
bie mother died, and he went to the House of ferry boats, and have shapes and forme to guit, 
Lorda. When Sir R. Peel came into power in the rivers and waters. Canoes at Calicut are 
3841, he was appointed Under Secretary for hewn out of the trunk of the jack-fruit tree, 
Foreign Affairs. For a month or two, in the re- na integrifolia. Coast cinoes of Point 
conatructed ministry of Sir Robert Peel, Tord | de Galle and the Malabar cosst have weather- 
Canning was Chief Commissioner of Wooda and! boards on an outrigger in the form of « smaller 
Forests; but in July 1846 he resigned with his | canoe; they are sharp at both ends, and beat to 
party, but returned with the Coslition Ministry in | windward without tacking. ‘The Jangar of the 
1853. In the government of Lord Aberdeen, Lord | Malabar coast, for rivers, is kind of canoe. The 
Canning was Postmnaster-General,anddistingaished | rivers of the Northern Circars are crossed by & 
hinoself by his administrative capacity. He made | double canoe, formed out of two pieces of a cocon- 
many changes in tho interval organization of the ‘ nut or a palmyra tree hollowed, aud kept apart by 
department, and set on foot the practice of sub- ' cross ties of wood. Canoes ‘scooped out from 
mitting annually to Parliament s report of the , single trees are in univereal_use in Burma, the 
work, and especially the progress, achieved by ' Malay Peninsula, and the Malay and Eastern 
the post office, He held the same appointment Archipelago. Canoes of the Solomon Islands 
for a short time in Lord Palmerston's cabinet, have no outriggers, ‘The practice of standing up 
Lord Canning began hia rule in India on the last to paddle canoes seems to feel throughout 
day of February 1856, and in 1857 the army of the coasts of New Guinea. The brown-coloured 
Bengal revolted, and much of Northern India re- natives of the Archipelago all sit, or ‘oa 
elled, under the guidance of Nana Rao of Bittur, paddling their canoes, excepting the 
and of the emperor of Deli. The years 1857-1858 or sea gipsies, who stand Lke the Papu 
rote enployed in suppressing the muting, in which | give ax a renson for amaumiog this postare, the 
he displayed great boldness and self-reliance, and superior facilities it affords them of seeing turtle, 
when the embers of the insurrection alone re- and of chasing them when discovered. See Boats. 
mained, he was the first to urge clemency. CANOON-GO. Anas., Pens. The village clerk ; 
On the 8d March 1858 be issued « proclaroation an expounder of the rent terms, literally, rule- 
declaratory of the policy be intended to pursue teller. 
with regard to the talukdars of Oudb, which he CANOPUS STAR. See Kumbha yoni. 
afterwards modified, on the remonetrance of Sir CANOUY, in the N.W. Provinces, in lat, 27° 2 
James Outram, then Chief Commissioner. Oudh 80"N., long. 79° 58’ E., with a population of 17,098. 
had been the centre of the rebellion, and on its Itissaid to have existed from 1000 B.c., nad to have 
suppression the inbabitants were ditarmed, and been founded by two eons of Cush, who named it 
the forts of the petty chieftains dismantled. He Mahadya, afterwards changed to'Kanya kubje. 
was the first Vi of India, having been ap- It was not unfrequently called Gadhipoora Jye- 
inted Viceroy and Governor-General ist Novem- Chand. It was held by the Rabtor dynasty 
1858, and 12th March 1862. During bis ad- from the close of the 6th to that of the 12th 
ministration, the loyalty of the Sikhs and of the century, and terminated with Jye-Chand, 4.0. 
Nepal ruler, Sir Jang Bahadur, was conspicuous; 1194. "In S. 1268 (a.. 1212), eighteen yeare 
equally so was the perfidy of Nana Raoand the after its fall, Seojt and Saitram, grandsons 



































emy Dehli Several servanie of Govern- of Jye-Chand, abandoned Csnobj, and with two 
ment, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John (Lord) bai retainers. journeyed westward to the 
Lawrence, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Colin desert,—-according to some of the chronicles, on a 
Campbell, Sir Nevil Chamberlain, ‘Sir George pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwarica, but acoord- 


Balfour, Sir Hugh Rose, Sir Robert (Lord) ing to others, to carve their fortunesin fresh fields. 
Napier, Sir Hope Grant, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Seoji, on the banks of the {coni, exterminated, at 
Bartle Frere, by their labours in war and in peace a feast, the Dabeys of Mehwo, and soon after 
did the state service, and won honours for them- killed Mohesdas, obief of the Gotils of Kherdbur. 
selves, Earl Canning, on hia return home, was One of the chronicles asserts that it was Asothama, 
appointed a Knight ‘ofahe Garter by letters patent. the successor of Seoji, who conquered ‘the land 





jeted Balmoral, May 21, but he died at ! of Kher’ from the Gohiis; and fic established bis 
on the 17th June 1862. brother Soning in Feedur, » mall principality on 
CARNON, the frontiers "of Guiort, appertining ax did 
Satretles Harn, | Pesingt qui, . Tax., Tez. Mebwo, to the Dabey race: it wea during the 
mak? eae Dita, a period of mourning for one of ita princes, 
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CANOUJIA. 


that the young Rahtor destroyed the clan. His 
descendants ara distinguished aa the Katondia 
Rahtor. The third brother, Uja, carried his 
foray as far as the extremity Wee the Surashtra 
Peninsula, where he decapitated Beekumai, the 
Chawaza chieftain of Okamundala, and established 
himself, For this act his branch became known 
ss the Badbail; and the Badheil are atill in con- 
siderable number in that farthest track of ancient 
Hinduiann, Ta wars with Dablgceeted erin 
findu independence. iom appears to 
have been called Panchals, Itecema to have been a 
long but narrow territory, extending on the east to 
Nopal (which it included), and on the west along ght 
the Chambal and Banas xs far as Ajmir. The 
identity of Canouj and Panchala ia amumed in 
Menu 11. 19. Its limits, as assigned in the 
Mehabharata, are made ont by connecting notes 
fii, p. 185, vol. iv. p. 142) in the Oriental 
Magazine. ‘These boundaries, enlarged a little on 
‘the south and on the west, are the same na those 
assigned by Colonel Tod to the same kingdom at 
the tie of the Mabomedan invasion, | Mr. James 
aseon (p. 736) gives the following rulers in 


















ts hristian era— 

‘Vaan Deva, Rel. AD. 
‘Vikramaditya L of Ujjain, 6 + ‘470 
BriHarsha, 9. 0. 1. ) 495, 
itya 11, the Great, « & ty 
LoftMalwa, .' .  . 80 360 
1 580 
7 5 605, 
ees 610 
ence, 648-960 

—Tod's Lures |. De ie ii Fy. I 

stone's History of India, 02; Fe 786. 
OAN NOUITA i clan of f Baur raha ta ‘Also 


tribea in the north-west of isla, abo tne their 
origin from the city of Cavouj. The Canouj 
Beckman are met with from the Himalaya to tbe 
Narbada and Bay of Bengal. They bave many 
tubdivisions, but the kbutkool or six — 
q@) Sandel got, (2) Q) Oopmun-got, (8) Bharadwaj- 








got, (4) \waj-got, (5) Koteayun or Visva- 

mitra-got, (6) Kusip-got, and (64) Sakrint- 

are chief. ‘he honour of an alliance witi the 
the Kulin 





ivileged Hlintkool is such, that, 
Brabmans of Bengal, some of thei have as many 
as twenty or twenty-five wives. Amongst them 
are incla the Sunaluk’hee, who are mt to have 
eon made Brahmans by Raja Ram Bug’hel, when 
he was ina harry to make a sscritice, bat as he 
could not perform it without assermbling a lakh and 
a quarter of Brahmans, be collected people from 
all classes and parts, and invested them with the 
uneoo, or sacred thread. Others aay that Manik 
Chand, the brother of the famous Jye-chand 
Rabtor, others that one of the Surneyt rajas, 
othere that the redoubtable Rain Chander himself, 
was the manufacturer, However this may be, 
the Sunaluk’hee rank very low in the scale of 
Brahmana—Gloss.; Elliot, Supp. 
CANRU. Hixp. Fiacourtia 
CANSA, son of Ugra, a 
CANTALA. Has. 


Y'GRNTHA-JATHT. Buxo. Barleria prionitia 

CANTHARIDEZ:, « amall tribe of vesicatory 
beetles, containing eleven genera, among which 
are Cantharis, Mylabris, and Meloe, species of ail 
of which have been employed as vesicatories. 
The genus Cantharis does not ocour in India, but 





aaria. 
by Krishna. 
ve vivipars and A. 





CANTON. 


is largely imported. The genus Mylabris is very 
common in the Dekhan. Centharia erythrocephala 
occurs in Shanghai and Chefoo.—Royle. 
CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. Latreille. 
erties Eye. Genteralsy: ory 






A genus ae of toicopterous insects, abundant in 
all the south of Europe, and spread into Germany. 
insect was at one time largely imported into 
Indie ‘but since the year 1850, species of Mylabris, 
obtained in India, have been eubstitated,— Repl. 





See Cantha: 
GANTRIOM, a genus of planta of the natural 
order Cincbonacese. The species now reco} 
as of the E, Indies, ae O-angustifollum, Chineose, 
didymum, floribundum, longifolium, parviflorum, 
folium, and recurvum, Other species have 
transferred to the genera Randia, Stylocorine, 
and Webera. 
CANTHIUM DIDYMUM. Gert. 


©. cymowum, Pers. ‘Webera wine, 
C. umbellatum, W. Fc, Rondeletn a oyun 





eletin cymosa, Poir. 
Fepdrax dleowce, Garéa, Onpes cymes, Dt. 
Ursool, » : Maus. Tolan,, . . . Unrra. 
? Nall bisa, ¢ / Tam, Ta. Poruws, ; : > SINGH, 
fale Regu, . =’ TEL, 


This is anmall or middling sized, very handeome 
tree with deep green foliage, It is very abundant 
most of the mourtaingit the Madras Presidency, 
partioularly go on all the bill in the Salem dia- 

} grows in the Godavery forests, and is very 
comida in Ceylon. A variety was considered by 
Wight as a distinet species from the Didymum of 
the eastern coast, but itonly differs aig i te 
inflorescence, and isnot ow considered specifealy 
distinct; the wood ia close-grained and hard, an 
mottled and very dark-coloured in the centre, like 


old seasoned 0 Sol BT 

CANTHIOM NITENS. ty, 

Taste De Gltson seems to bousider Dr Waits 
©. nitens identical with ©. didymum (the Canthium 
umbellatam, Wight), and adds, that if right in 
this conjecture, the tree is a common one on the 
Bombsy Ghats, and, from its flowere and shinin 
leaves, well worthy a placein gardens. The wood 
is swall, and is maid not put to any use.— Wight ; 
Gibson. 

CANTON, a city and seaport of China, expital 
of Quang-tong, in the south-west of China, built 
on a river of same name. At ao early date after 
the Hijirs, the Arsb Mabomedans established a 
factory at Canton, and their numbers were #0 
great by the middle of the sth century, that in 

attacked pillaged and fired the city, 
jeir commercial trane- 
actions with the Chinese, the natives of Burope 
were long restricted to this towa. The city con- 
siste of three sections, divided by high walla; the 
streets are narrow, paved with small round stones 
in the middle, and od Rageed at the sides. Canton 
river bes two tides in the 24 hours, greatly 
influenced by the moon's declination. At its 
entrance it is called Choo-keang. It is divided 
into two channels by the Wan-tong islands, the 
eastern one of which is the Hoo-mun or Hoo-tow- 
mua, or Tiger e Hea entrance the Chinese, the 
Bocca Tigris of Europeans, and Foo-mun of pilote. 
‘The chamnel to the west is called Bromer channel. 
Centon city in on the N. bank of the river, about 
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CANTOR, Dr. THEODORE. 


80 miles above the Bocca Tigris, 75 miles from 
Hong-Kong, and 70 miles from Macao. The wall 
is 6 or7 iiles in circumference. Canton was 
captured by the British, and ransomed 25th May 
1841. —Horsburgh. 

CANTOR, Dk. THEODORE, a Bengal medical 
officer, author of valuable contributions, in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, to the know- 
edge of the mollusca, the fishes, reptiles, and 
mammala of Southern and Eestern Asia; Notes 











respecting Indian Fishes, in Lond, As Trans. 
. 165 ; Notice of Skull of a Gigantic Batrachian, 
As Trans. 1837, 38; Catalogue of 
ites, ; 3 





Malayan Fishes, ibid. xviii. p. 963; 
On the Hamadrayas genua of Hooded Snakes, As. 
Res, Lond. Zool. Trans, 1838, p. 172; Spicilegium 





Serpentum Indicorum, Lond. Zool. ‘Trang 1839, Ui 


p. 81, 39 ; On Prodnetion of Isinglass from Indian 
ates, bia. p. 115.—-Dr. Buia Catalogue. 





CANVAS, nail-cloth, tent-cloth. 

Zeildock,. . . . Dur, Oanevawa,. . In, Pour. 
Toiten voile, : ! ¥e Paruming,. - . ’, Rox 
Segeltuch, ". | > Gam Paruamos polotao, | 1, 
Lona, . . It, Ponr, Sp. Kittan,, . . Taw, Tau, 


Canvas woven from hemp is used in Europe as 
sailcloth for ships’ sails, and a finer kind is made 
for towels and common tablecloths. Canvas is 
manufactured at Pondicherry aud at Cuddalore, 
aad sold in bolts, containing 40 yards, at from 20 
to 26 rupees, and & coarser at 8 to 15 rupees & 
bolt. Canvas of excalient quality is manafactured 
in ‘Travancore, Karopean otnvas, though much 
dearer, ia generally preferred in India to the native 


‘materisl,—Europe material selling at 24, 25,and 
26 rapees per bolt, while the ordinary country 
can be had for 16 rupees. A coarse description 


of very brown canvas has been for some 
time produced in Bengal In some parts of the 
Madras Presidency, cotton canvas of very good 
guilty 5s produced: two or, more shreuly are 
Placed together, sometimes the threads of the 
‘web ure twisted either wet ordry. Native vessels 
bave all their sails made of an inferior description 
obtained in the northernpartsof Madras Presidency, 
at the rate of 6 to § rupees a maund of 26 Tba— 
Rohde, MSS. 

_CANYA, in Hindu astronomy, the solar sign 


irgo. 
CANYA KUBJA, an ancient name of the town 
of Canoyj. 





CAOUTCHOUG, India rubber. 
Biang-pi,. . . . Crux. Gomme clastios, It, Post. 
Gummi, ‘Da, Sw. Chirit murai, . MALAY. 
‘Yerder! ‘Dur. Borracha, Port. 
Goin elastick, 4 Goma elasticn, SP. 
Gomme « Fa. Besins, Ule, 
Feder Harz; 

hak, Gar, 


Tndia rubber, or caoutchouc, is a vegetable 
compound whieh is found in all planta with a 
milky juice, as in the moraces, euphorbisces, 
‘artocarpacess, spocynacerr, cichoracess, - 
verncem, campanciacem, and lobeliaces” india 
‘ubber has long been known to the natives of the 
East Indies and South America. It waa not, 
however, till the lition of the French acade- 
micians to S. America in 1735 that ita properties 
and nature were made known in Europe, by & 
‘wemoir upon it by M. de la Condamine. 
anbsequent notices of it were sent to the French 
Academy in 1751 by M. Fresnaa, and in 1768 by 


CAOUTCHOUC. 


‘M. Macquer. Tt in used for machinery, in electric 
and surgical apparatus, weaving, and clothing. 





Great Britain Importa. British India Exports, 
Cw, Valu Cwts, Value, 

1830, | 466 1874, 16,837 £117,775 
1840, 6,640 1875, 19,893 108/618 
1857, 22,000 1876, 15,258 97,861 
1874, 129,163 £1,326,605 1877, 13,308 90,169 
‘1878, 149,724 1,813,209 1878, 18,794 89,881. 
1879, 10,088 61,685, 


The selling prices in London per Ib. are— 











African, 1s. 5d.; Borneon, 1s, 9d.; S. and Cen- 
tral America, 28.; and Madagascar, 23, $d. 
‘The planta yielding the caoutchoue of com- 
merce are— 
‘ious clastica, Assam. Hancornia speciosa of Per- 
Chavannesia”enoulenta,  nambuoo, bn 8. America 
Burma, Manihot gla 
roel, ; Gears treo of 8, America. 
‘Yahea, Madagascar. Hovea Benthami 
Landolphia, Africa. 'B, America 3 
Castillon” elastica, ienais, 
CH ane cat Guyanensia, 
‘Markbamians, Collins,  patioifiors, 
‘8. America. in 


3 apruceans. 
Caoutchoue is obtained in Borneo from three 
trees, — manoongan, manoongan putih, and 
manoongan manga, from 50 to 100 feet high, and 
about 6 inches diameter,—seemingly three specics 
of Willughbeia. 

‘The American sources of the commercial supply 
are from the Hevea Braziliensis, H. Gwyanensis, 
Castilloa elastics and C, Markhamiana, and Han- 
cornia specioss. The African caoutchouc ix got 
from the Vabea gummifora of Madagascar, and 
Landolphia Owariensia; and the Asiatic plants ace 
Ficus elaatica, Urcoola elactica of Sumatra, Borueo, 
and Penang, Willugbbeia edulia, and Chavannesia 
esculenta, Other plants are named, vis, Siphonia 
elastica. 8. calinchu, Jatropha elastica, and Melo- 
dinus monogynus. "The banyan tribe generally 
yielda milky juice, which, for many purposes to 
which eaoutchouc is applied, might be rendered 
serviceable. So long ago as 1836, Dr. Royle re- 
Ported fully on the Assam caoutehous from the 

elastica, ‘The Ficus elastica bas been intro- 
duced into the Tenasserim Provinces, and appears 
to grow as well asian indigenous plant. Caoutchoue 
from Ficus elastica was brougbt to Arakan in 1878 
by clans of the Shandoo or Poor race, who receive 
it in barter from the Lushai They reside north 
and south of the Blue Mountain. The plant is 
indigenous for thirty miles south of the Blae 
Mountains. In 1873 the Government of India 
formed plantations of it. It haa serial roote, 
and grows to a large aize, above 100 feet, in the 
evergreen foresta at the foot of the Assam bills. 

Chavannesia esculenta, a troublesome creeper 
in the Barma forests, attains a girth of 11 inches, 
and ita crown covers an area of 300 square feet, 
Its caoutchone is similar in quality to that of the 
Ficus elastics. 

‘Species of Ficus produce the caoutchoue brought 
from Java; and F. redula, F. elliptics, and F. 
prinoidos are ein those mentioned aa afford- 
Ing a portion of thet brought from Amorica, 
iphorbisoers 

















Next to the Morscer, the order Eu 

yields the largest quanti! caoutchouc, 
Siphonia Gertie, a plant found in Gayalla, 

Brazil, and extending over a large district of 

Central America, yielde the best kinda of India 

rabber that are brought into the markets af Euro; 

and America, The caoutchoue which is. t 
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CAOUTCHOUC, 


from the islands of the Indian Archipelago is from 
the Uroeola elastica, a climbing plant of very rapid 
wth and gigantic dimensions. A single plant 
Bs seid to yield, by tapping, from 50 to 69 Ibs 
annually. “It is aleo obtained from the juices 
of Callophora utilis and Oameraris latifolia, plants 
of South America and Willughbeis edulis, in the 
East Indies, Caoutchouc, whilst it is in the tissaes 
of the plant, is evidently in a fluid condition ; but 
after its separation from the other fluid parts, it 
forme a solid maga similar in its external characters 
to vegetable albumen. In this late itis dense and 
hard, bat may be separated and rolled out so as 
to form a sheet resembling leather. Caontchouc is 
‘employed to rub ont poneil marke made on paper, 
largely for waterproofing. When distilled, it 
yields oils which have a composition similar to oil 
‘of turpentine. In N.E. India, an India rubber 
trea grows to some 70 to 100 feat high. Immense 
forests of it are found on the west side of the 
Brahmapatra, extending along the Miri and Abor 
mountains. ‘he rubber from this tree from some 
chemical property canuot bear the heat of a passage 
to Europe. it becomes fluid daring the voyage. 
Otherwise, in cold climates it is equal to other 
rubbers. 
The Caontchouc trees of the Bhamo and 
Mogoung districta aro estimated at 400,000, 
They thrive most in damp moist sol, and in 


from 76 to 150 feet high, and their roots grow 
over the ground to some distauce. They are 
fit to tap when from 6 to 10 ye old, at which 
time they are 21 to 80 fect high, and 4} feot in 


irth, 

In the Tenasseriin Provinces, also, a species of 
Echites, an indigenous creeper, yields caoutchouc 
not at all inferior to that which is obtsined from 
‘tho elastic fig tree. The Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, in reporting on a specimen sent 
them by Major MacFarquhar of Tavoy, observed : 
‘With care in preparing, it would be equal to the 
bent South American,” Caoutcbouc ia also pro- 
eurable from the Nerium grandiflora, a beautiful 
climbing ebrub often met with in gardens. The 
Loranthi abound in Malabar; and. ilar sub- 
stance might readily be 
from Ureqole cane in Penk, ihe Arehi- 

. Ficus religiosa, F. Indica, Hippomane 
Wei, Cecropia peltata, and the Jintawan 
jorneo. 

Castilla, the Ule of South America, belongs to 
the Artocarpaces, and is one of the loftiest of the 
foreat trees of tropical America. There are two 
known apecies, Castitloa elastica, Cerr., and C, 
Markhamia. Which yields the India rubber is at 
present (1876) disputed. The collectors are 
called Hulero. C. Markhamia attains to 180 feet 
in height, with a diameter of 5 fect, and a yield of 
100 Ibs, of India rubber; wood soft and spongy ; 
leaves 14 inches long and 7 broad. 















Hevea Brasiliensis (Siphonia Brasiliana, Kth.) Hi 


3 in the valley of the Anson, It is the 
Qnntilloas of South America. Tt ia the most 
valuable of the India rubber trees, and farnisbes 
the Para rubber. It was introduced into India in 
1873, as it affords the best caoutchous, exported 
from’ Para in Brazil, The juice is obtained by 
Jncisons cut through the Qari; fame iresly 

from any wou! stiffening mi 
Plastored over bottloabaped elay saguldo, the clay 


CAPE NEGRAIS. 


‘being removed, when sufficiently coated, by wash- 
ing. Other apecies of Levea yield jaice abounding 
in of various qualities. Jt is dis- 
solved by turpentine and spt. eth. sulphor. In 
Britain there are about twenty factories where 
this article in made into shoes, boots, eapes, 
cushions, elastic bands.—Poole’s Statistics of Com- 
merce; Rohde, MSS. ; Royle, Productive Resources 
of India, p. 76; Mason's Fenasserin; Bonage, 

% Reports, Exhibition of 1851; 


America, p. 268; 
Eng. Cyc. Hoyat’As. Soc.; Tomlinson, 
pp. 296-299; Captain Strover, 1878; Markham, 
Perur. Ba 


CAPA. See Eleusine coracans. 

CAPALA. Hixp. Rottlera tinctoria. The oil, 
which is obtained plentifully from the kernels of 
this fruit after the removal of the celebrated kupli 
or kamala powder, promises to be of some import- 
ance medicinally as a cathastic oil, and deserves a 
more complete investigation, See Dyes. 

CAPE ADEN, high, rocky, peninsular pro- 
montory on the aouth coast of Arabia, 5 miles 
long and $ broad, Its most elevated part, 1776 
feet high, is called Jabal Shamsham, and in clear 
weather is visible 60 miles off, Thia peninsula 
was taken the British in 1889, and bas since 
been fortified, Several parts on and near it are 
named, as Hejaf, Al-Ainah, Shaikh Ahmid Island, 
Ras ibn Jarbein, Ras Marbut or Steamer Point, 











foresa, shady and cool. | They grow to Ras Tarsheio, 968 feet; Raa Marvhigh— Fina. 


2 
CAPE BUNGO, in Japan, in lat. 88° 32’ N, 
Jong. 182° 2’ E., at which Ferdinand Piuto landed 
in 1542, Pinto, 

CAPE COMORIN, in lat, 8° 4’ 20° N., and 
long. 77° 35’ 36” E., is a low, sandy point, with a 
nail white, equate pagods at ite extremity. 
little to the W. ia a large village, Inland, the 
Cape rises in a gradual slope to the have of 

shata, the nearest of which, at 4 m. N.W., is an 

lated, very sharp conical hill, 1403 feet high, 
often mistaken for the Cape itself, It is the moat. 
southerly point of the Peninsula of India, The 
nawe is from Kumari, a virgin, the virgin goddeas 
Durgab, and has a legend that a virgin once leaped 
from it into the sea, It is covered on the easteru 














CAPE DAIGADO, on the E, coast of Africa, 
in tnt. 10° 41’ 12" &., and long. 40° $9" 61° E. 

CAPE GUARDAFUI, a headland on the coast 
of Africa, nearly opposite Aden. 

CAPE BEN, or Booty Petre, ia the Pufinos 
mat aleo Diomedia fuliginosa. 

‘APE JASHK fs the N.E. limit of the Gulf of 
Omen. 

CAPE LIANT, in the Gulf of Siam, in Int. 19° 
84’ N., long. 101°'11' E., called by the Siamese Lem 
Samme San. The whole of the coast, from Capo 
Liant to Kamas in Cambodia, is an uninterrupted 
archipelago of beautiful islands. One of them, 

jalan, is in lat. 22° 273' N., and long. 100° 
hee abs 
E, @ cape in the southern part of 
jatan, in lat, 95° 'N. Tt tw the mon wen 
terly point in India. The mountains of Balnch- 
istan are there only a few miles brosd. 

CAPE NEGRAIS, its extreme S. point in lat. 
16° aan Jong. 91° 18’ 16” E., in the ter- 
mination ¢ mountain range that runs N, 

B. along the Arakan coast. me 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, the southernmost 
point in Africa, It waa rousded by the 
Giana ages before the Portuguese succeeded 
the command of Vasco da Gama. Cape Town, 
the capital of the territory of the Cape, stands on 
the west side of Table Bay, and rises in the midst 
Gf a desert, surrounded "by black aud dreary 
mountains, ‘Table Mountain (3315 feet high), 
the Sugar Loaf, the Lion's Head, Charles Mount, 
and James Mouut, or the Lion's Rum 
these several rivuleta flow into Table Bay, False 
Bay, ete. This town surrendered to the British 
in 1795, and was restored in 1802 by the treaty 
of Amieng; it again surrendered to the Brit 
in 1806, and was finally ceded to them in 18: 
Long, 18° 23’ E., lat. 38° 50’ S. 

Cape Gooseberry, Physalis Peruviana, also 
Braail cherry. 
CAPE PALMYRAS, projecting land in 


Orisa, 
CAPE PETEL, also Cape Pigeon, the Daption 
Capense, Stephe, also called Pintado, and by 
era the Egli bird. 
CAPE RAMAS, in lat. 74° E., and long. 
15° 6'N., on the west coast of India, near Goa, 
Las w eméll fort on it belonging to the Portuguese, 
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Gappars,) ) 

Tho capere of commerce are the anexpandel 
buds of rupestria of Greece, C, fouta- 
nesii of Barbary, and C. Algyptiaca of 


ha of Egypt. 
‘Preserved in vinegar, these flower-buds constitute 
a well-known article of comaerce and of luxury 
at onr tables. The quality depends exclusively 
wpon the age at which they are gathered, the 
amallest and youngest beiag the dearest’ and 
anost deli and the largest and oldest the 
coarsest and ol ere. ‘On an average, each plaut 
of the caper bush gives a pountl of buda The 
consumption of capers in Britain is about 60,000 
Tbs. a year, Several other species of Capparis 
possess stimulating properties. 

CAPER SPURGE, Euphorbia lathyris. 

CAPILLAIRE, a syrup prepared with leaves of 
the Adiantum capillus Veneris and A. caudatum. 
‘The laat growa in Ceylon, also amongst the Courtal- 
lum hilla in the Indian Peninsula, in Cochin-C! 
and at Amboyna ; the first is called by Rumphius, 
Micea Micean Uttan.—dinslie's Mat. Med, p. 297. 

CAPOETA MACROLEPIDATA, a fresh-water 
fal of Tenasuarin,, Penang, snd Java, with 

ewinmin, © of which isinglass 
made. "Seo Isnglate. 

CAPOOR KICHLIE. Tam. Curcuma zedoaria 
Likewiee the root of a plant called also Kakbar, 
sent to India aud Persia for medicinal purposes, 
and for perfumery, and to preserve clothes from 
insects. _[¢ is about half an inch in diameter, and 
cut up when brought to market; it has e pungent 
ditterish teste, and slightly aromatic amell— 
Middle King. ii. p. 400. 

CAPPARIDACEA, the caper tribe of plants, 
Sixty-four species ooour ia the Eawt Indie, ‘of the 

ey 4 i aie 
Niebabria, and Cappers, ome American Gane. 
idacew are very poisonous, others act at venica- 
tariea, and a fow are merely stimnlant, To the 
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CAPPARIS HORRIDA. 


latter class belongs the Capparia spinosa of the 
south of Europe, ew 
CAPPARIS APHYLLA. Rorb. 

a Doro (unripe fruit), Six, 
Pukko (ripe, 
area Pusse (flowers), . 
‘This small tree grows on the banka of the 
Jumna, in Tinnevelly, Dekhan, Gujerat. On hia 
journey to Kabul, the Honourable Mr, Elphin- 








From stone found it growing in the midst of the desert, 





All over the Ps its flower-buds are cooked as 
@ pot-herb; its unripe fruits are gathered, made 
to assume the acid fermentation, and made'into a 
pickle with pepper, mustard, and oil, aud eaten 
with bread, The fruit ia about the size of a 











marble, and ie gathered both green and ripe by 


it numbers of the natives, who eat it largely, 
its wood is durable, and not eaten by insecta, 
Karil fruit is considered by natives useful in boila, 
eruptions, ewellings, piles, and in affections of the 
joints; aro as au antidote to poisous.—Razb, ; 
Voigt; Dr. k, Stacarts Powell Handbook, 
APPARIS BREVISPINA. D.C. 


©, seuminata, Roxb. i, 586. 








Kalokers, -. . Bevo, | Palibee, . Te, 
‘Authoondy kai,” | Tax. 
A scrambling shrub of Mi wand Ben; 





common in bedges, with a beautiful red fruit, 


i size of a small pear; the stem armed with yellow 


thorns in paire at the leaven, The gree 
‘wed in making pickles —Japreys Tet 

CAPPARIS DECAISNEN, tis bad, 

Swi, are pickled, and would well replace 
inary capers of commerce ; leaves c. 

CABPARIS DECIDUA. Ita fruit, anil, cailed 
also Déle, is gathered from the tree wheu it is of 
a bright red colour, and about the size of @ cherry ; 
it is need aa a pickle—Poweil'y Handbook, 

CAPPARIS DIVARICATA, Lam. W. and A. 
Pachoonds, . . Mavk. | Badareul,. + Tet, 
‘Toaratti marai, . . Tax. 

A swall tree of Coimbatore, and not uncommon: 
on the more atid wastes and in the dry hedges of 
the interior of the Bombay Presidency. Wood 
only fit for fuel.— Wight ; Gidson. 

CAPPARIS GRANDIS, Linn, W. aud A, 
©, maxima, Heyne, | ©. brevispina? Gibion, 
©. bisperms, Rozh, 

‘Waghutty,'. Matar, Gul, Tx 
Vellai toatetii maram, Gulla a 
‘Tau. Regutti 

A amall tree of Coimbatore, and common in 
waste land of the Bombay Presidengy ; 
wood close-grained, hard, and good ; too small for 
general use, bat good for turning — IVight; Gibson ; 
Etiot, Flor. Andh.; Usef, Pl. 

CAPPARIS HEYNEANA. Wall. Chayruke, 
Hixp, A shrub growing in S.W, India, at Cocbia 
and Courtallum. Tts leaves are used for rheamutic 

ing in the joints, and its flowers as a laxative 
Sink. — Poige, 74. 

CAPPARIS HORRIDA. Linn, W.and A. Io, 

©. Zeylanica, Roxb, i, 507, 
ma. Ketalliksi, . . 
Bauer mas 


Atandey, 
‘Hunkera, 


m fruit ia 
Roxb. 















1 > "Sawex. ‘Adonda; Arudonda, Ter, 

Growsin the Panjab, Bengal, and the Peninsula 
of India, Tho netivea eat ita fruit dressed in 
Siserent ways, but cbiefly ase pickle.—Drs, Aine, 
. 288, Stanart, Roxb, 
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CAPPARIS OBOVATA. 


CAPPARIS OBOVATA is found in the Satlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam, s¢ an 
elevation of 3000 to 5000 feet, Ite fruit is pickted. 
—Cleghorn, Panjab Report, p. 68. 

CAPPARIS PANDURATA. Lina. 


©, Zeylanioa, Linn, | Than-yeet,. . . Buax. 
CAPPARIS SEPIARIA. Rozb. ii. 568, 
Kantagur ; Kamsi, Besa. | Nello uppi, . . . Ter, 


Grows in Bengal and Pesinanla, and is « good 
hedge plant. Voigt, pp. 74, 75. 

CAPPARIS SINAIGA.’ Tho buds of the 
caper of Mount Sinai are the Filfil-ul-jabl, or 
anountain pepper of the East.—O'Skaughneasy. 
‘Sorte. 
coer ‘Ta. in, 

In Europe this plant furnishes the caper, It 
generally grows in the Panjab, exactly as a 
recent traveller has described it on Sinai, viz. ‘in 
bright green tufts hanging down from the clefte 
of the rocks,’ and adorned with very handsome 
large flowers. It is found near Muitan, in the 
Sat Range, along the Traus-Indus hills to Pesha- 
wne, and in tho valleys of some of the great 
rivers, ascending to 5000 feet at Wangtri, on the 
Sutle] 4000 feet, Thomson, and on tho Indus 
above lakardo to about 10,500 feet (Jacquennt 














CAPRIFOLIUM SEMPERVIRENS. 


Var. c. Capra imberbes, the Berbura, Buch. 
The Berbura gost ia found to the west of the 
Jumna. Ita female is the Berburi, aud the Ben- 
gali call it Ram Sagul. The body is very like 
‘the long-legged goat of the south of India; in 
manners they are similar. The sccotam of Hae wale 
ex ia separated into two disti 

Var. d Tibetan gost of Ladakh hus 2 short 
tail, and very short cars, scarcely two inches long, 
and concealed ; haa long, aoft, pendulous air, but 
no wool. 

Var. ¢. Tibetan gost of Ladakh ; has long, soft, 
pendulous hair, but no wool, 

C. mgagras, of the mountains of Asia, is believed 
to be the parent stock of all the goata, mingled 
perhaps with the C. Falconeri of India. The 
breeds greatly differ from each other, but they 
are fertile when crossed. —Darwin, 

CAPRA MEGAGCEROS. Hutton, Blyth, Jerdon. 
Agoceros Falooner!,Hugel, H. megaceros, Adame, 

Wagner, Schreber. Cay megaceros, ~~" 
Hirons Faleoneri, Gray. futon, 

Falconeri, Hugel, ©. Caucasica, Jerdon, 
vogner. ©. Blythii, Hume, 
iret manaras, sor Cray. | G.Jerdonl 
‘Sind wild goat, Il Ewe. | Rapbo-chhe, Ra- 
Rasa of Wood, a | vache, bes 

The Mar-khor ivhabite the highest parta of the 
Tibetan Himalaya, also the Sulmaus rauge, the 
Dir Panjal, Kashmir, the Hazara Hills, the hills 





~ Thomson), and it oocurs to 12,000 near Leb. + of the Jhelam and Chenab, and Ladakh, 





he 
of the Salt Rango, ete., but in some at 
Teast eaten only by Iindas Mr. Edgeworth 
wrod the bads in the European etyle as capers, 
found them excellent, In Ladakh the leaves 
are used aa greens; they aro eaten by goata and 
sheap;, and ia Kangra the roots are atid to be 
applied to sores—Dr. J, L. Stewart, p. 616. 
JAPPER, CoLoneL, Quartermaster-General of 
the Madras army in the latter part of the 18th 
and bogiuning of the 19th century, and his house 
on the nea-beach is still known by bis name, He 
was the first to put forward the view that the 
storms of the Indian Ocean are rotatory, and in 
1801 he published a book on the Winds and 
Monsoons, adopting the view that hurricanes are 
whirlwinds. He took an active part in the 
troubles of the Madras army, aud was embarked 
for England, but the ahip never reached. 
CAPRA AGAGRUS. Gmelin, Blyth, Hutton, 


Antilope gavella, Gmet. —C, hirews, 
‘Bgoooros wgagrus, Pallas, Hireue gavelia, 

Wagner. Capra Blythi, Hume. 
Capra Cauonsicn, Gray. 
Persian wild goat, . Evo, Bort... . . Pusntu, 
Pa-sang (male), . Pene.? ‘Ter (male), Sera, Sinp. 
Boz (female)... 5, Phashin, |. .| Bauvcu. 





Thin bus five variation, Vin oe in the 
rar. a, Onpra wyagras, Buck, lives in 
higheot Khasoya mountains, where ibey are Teared 
by the people. It has no wool, and is used for food. 
Var. b. Capra mgagrus of Changra, Buck. 
oO Janigera, Derm. | C. bircus, var., Derm. 
Shawl gost,. . . Eno. | Cholay, . - Nera. 
‘Bene de Cocaine, Camjoo,. . . 


‘This ia domesticated in Tibet, and the 
exported to Kashmir, where it is made i 
fineat abawls. It has’on the body long coame 
‘hair, intermixed with which ia 2 fine voft wool, 
which ia the article used in the manufacture. 


‘Times, 
is 
ito the 


fruit is made into pickles by the natives 
ipo Pi hoasas | 





soft, and so full. 


The Keshmnir variety (Capra Falconer!) has 
openly spiral horns, The borne of the Suliman 
yariegy more nearly approsch, a straight, line 
The Sind goat or Sind ibex is identical with the 
wil a gent ot the Caucasus, Armenia, and Persia, 

ly of Crete. It ia not found east of the 
Indus. “The famed bezoar (pa-zabr, Pers., fa- 
zahr, Pers.) of commerce is obtained from this 
goat. It associates in suall herds frequenting 
steep and rocky hills, in winter descending to the 
bare in the wooded region, it is much 
songht after by sportsmen, and the horna are con- 
sidered a great trophy. —Jerdon, » 201, 
CAPRA SIBIRICA, Afeyer, Biya. 


©, Himalayans, Biyth, 


}. | Kyl of . Kasim, 
Skia (male), Tekin, Hw. | Tangrol of ‘Kvw, 
Li-dmau (female), . Hip. | Buz of . + Sonu, 

Is found thronghout the Himalaya from Kash- 
mir to Nepal; rare in Kashmir. The soft under 
fleece ia called asli-tus, and ia used for lining 
shawls, stockings, gloves, and is woven into a 
fine fabric called Tusi. No wool is so rich, so 
The hair iteelf ia manufactured 
into coarse blanketing for tents, and twisted into 





Himelayan ibex, . EXo. 














—Jerdon, 292. 
APRELLA, the phantom shrimp, is found 
‘on seaweed sitting upright like a monkey, holding 
ou by its hind claws, and, with ghastly grimaces, 
suesmerizing all paseere-by with its fore-clawa. It 
sita in hke guise upon sponges # mile or two deep 
im the darkness,—there, however, nota quarter of 
an inch, but three inches long, 
CAPRIFOLIUM CHINENSE. Smith. Kin- 
yin-bwa, of the Chinese; a climbing plant with 
and silver flowera; one of the Caprifoliaces. 
CAPRIFOLIUM SEMPERVIRENS. F, ef S. 
‘Lonicera sempervirens, D.C, } Trumpet honsysuckie, 


‘The honeysuckle occasionally seen in India, 
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CAPRIMULGID. 


CAPRIMULGIDE, the gostsucker family of 
yirds, belonging to the tribe Inseasores,—Capri- 
ihe affinis of Java, O. albonotatus, C. Asiati- 
rma of India, C. atripennia, C. Indicus of Kamaon, 
Malacca, 0. Kel ‘macrouris af Java, C. 
dabrattensis of the chan, C. monticolus of do., 
+, rafloollis, O, Europreus; migratory night-jar 
# Earope, N. Africa, W. Asia, Siberia, and 
Carntechatka. 

CAPRINA:, a sub-femily of mammala of the 
amily Bovide, comprising goats and sheep, lst 
apricorns, or antelope goat or mountain ante- 





ope; 2d, the true goats ‘See Antilopinz, Bovidia 
CAPROVIS ARGALL 
Egocerus sli, Patios, , li, fas, 
MeSthmonditen, cawe, |G: Hedgtonl tyes, 
r | 


). ammonoides, Hodgs, 
‘Hyan, nyan, nyand, nusn, niar, snow, Tr. 
‘Dr. Gray saya this species, the Nyan or Bam- 

jhera, or wild sheep, seldom or never crosses the 
Timachal, the Indian side of which range is the 
pevial habitat of the hoor, while to the north 
nd west beyond Tibet, C. argali is replaced 
ther rpeciee 0 that Tibet iS congitered te 
he special habitat of one species (Ovia ammon- 
i 1d the plateaux north of Tibet as far as 
he Altai of another (Ovis armmon.), cited as ty} 
wf the true ovine form; and it may de added, 
hat_the six sorts of tame sheep of Tibet and 
be Sub-Himalayas, all without exception exhibit 
he essential characters of that form. There are 
everal species that may be confounded under 
bis head, The Siberian Argali is found in the 
aost northern part of that country, and it is 
tobably different from the Himalayan animal; 
at Mr, Biyth had not been able to discover any 
ifference between tho specimen received from 
fr. Hodgson and those which were sent from 
tiberia by the Russian naturalist. 

CAPROVIS VIGNEI, the Honriar, extends 
long the eastern spurs of the Salt mountains, 
at bocomos lem common ax we Proceed eastward, 
nd is eeldom met with on the ranges beyond the 
own of Jhclom, or southwards of the Beas 




















iver, It is confined to the north and western 
vortiona of the Panjab, including the Suliman 
hain, where it is known by the name of Kuch. 
t 


8 'algo a devizen of the mountains around 
hawur, including the Khaibar pass, Hinda 
Toh, and Kafiristan, The Shapoo or Shalmar of 
adakh, if not identical, ia certanly very closely 
ied ; ite differences aro slight, and auch as might 
esult ia s great measure from the marked diver- 
ity of climate, food, etc., of the two regions, 
‘his spocies is no doubt the Sha of Tibet described 
xy Vigne ; aud possibly the wild sheep of western 
Ughanistan, Persia, the Caucasus, Armenian and 
Jorsican mountains, is the aame speci 
asyhap by climate and other external agencies. 
‘he eastern limits of tbe Shapoo have not been 
xed with certainty; but it would seem that, 
commencing at Ladakh, it proceeds westward 
owards the Indus into the Tegiona where the 
Touriar is found ; and probably when these 
Stren what ‘hes been suppoeod. distinct bet 

pween what has eu isi 
vhich Dr. Adams is inclined to consider one and 
he same animal.— Adame. 

CAPSELLA BURSA PASTORIS. Beach. 
Eullay mantha keeray, Tm, | Shepherd's purse, . Exo, 
Common on the Neilgherties; also grows in 
20 




















CAPSICUM FASTIGIATUM. 


Europe, Persia, Asia, and Japan; tsod by the 
natives as a pot-herb.—Jagfrey; Wight. 
CAPSIOUM, red pepper, chillies. 
AmaB. 


Mawar, 





paki, 

The shell of the fruit is fleshy and coloured, 
and contains a pungent principle, which aleo 
exists in ite in great activity. On this 
account both the fruit and pecds of different 
varieties or species of Capsicum are in request as 
condiment; and either in the unprepared state, 
or ground, when they are called eayenne pepper, 
form a conspicuous feature amonget the planta 
affording stimulating substances used by man, 
In Europe the Capsicum enters largely into the 
seasoning of food and the preparation of pickles, 
and in warmer countrics it constitutes one of the 
first necessaries of life, either green or xipe, Tt 
is the epecies of this genus, and not any of the 
genus Piper, which is the peppery condiment of 
all the inhabitants of India and tho Asiatic islands 
in Eastern Asia; the latter, indeed, being little 
used, and mnost!y raised for exportation, Foreign 

ies or varietios of Capsicum have becw intro- 
soed into the Arehipelago, and are named by the 
Malays, Chabe China, the Capsiourn of China; 
and Chabe Sabrang, the Capsicum of India, lite 
rally, of ‘the other side of the water.’ There are 
now numerous varieties of obillios in India, many 
of which have been introduced. They are raised 
from seeds that have been kept for oe year, for 
if fresher, the crop is generally a failure. One 
species, called ‘devil's pepper,'intzodueod by Lord 
farris from Trinidad, is so intensely hot that the 
natives can hardly manage to use it, It is culti- 
vated during the cold months. In the Tenaaserima 














Provinces two or three species enter into all the 
native dishes, not in the form of pepper, but the 
fruit, stewed or roasted, is eaten with the food, 
In India, the dried fraite of several species and 
varieties of Capsicum usually scen are the C, 
‘annuam (common Capsicum), C. frutescens (goat 
pe 

ene 


, C. groseam (bell pepper), C. minimum 
‘eye pepper), perhaps only cultivated 
of jes. They are valued na 
digestive condiment, and are raised all over the 
S.E. of Asia as condiments, and to make cayenne 
‘pepper and obilli vinogar.— Tomlinson ; Crawfurd, 
Dict. p. 82; Jaffrey; Mason. 

CAPSICUM ANNUUM. Linn. Common ebillf, 
Gach mirich, . . HevG. Kapu molagu, , MALRAL. 
Matitenwranga, . Pans. 

lollaghal, Tam. 
Red pepper, . . ,Mirepekaia, . « n 

Is largely cultivated in South America, Mexico, 
and India. C. baccatum, Linn., bird's eye pepper, 
var. of , aunuum, Linn.—Kozb. i. 573. See 


Chillies. 
CAPSICUM FASTIGIATUM, var. of 0. 
‘annuum, called red pepper, Guinea pepper, cayenne 
common capsicum, chillt pepper, Usari 
Feallaghal, ‘Tax, « small conical orenge-ccloured. 
pod, shining externally, internally containing 
Rpongy pulp, and white fist reniform seeds in two 
cells. It contsins a volatile neutral principle 
‘called capsicine, and acts as an acrid stimulant, 
and externally a rubefscient. It ix used in putrid 
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CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS. 


sore throat, acarlatina ; alao in ordinary sore throat, 
Roaracness, and yepepsin, and yellow fever, and 
in diarrhooe occasionally, also in piles. — Powell’ 
Handbook, i. p. 363. 

CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS, Linn, Var. of 
C. annvam, Linn. 


Lal Lana moh, Bane. | Chabri » Mazar. 
Nepal a Eyc. | Chabe Lombok, 
Golconda chilli, ” | Yada mere, + 5 

Goat pepper, . why ys 
Chills. 3 {Brahe marche, . Saisx. 
Bird 2 Mallaghai, | Tas. 
‘Gsyenno pepper, % [Birapakai, 02 "Ten 
Tall mireh, Hino. ' Golal mn 

Lavka mirch, Mi 

Lalgach march, 





This, the large rod capsicum, ia grown all over 
India by sowing the seed broadcast, and when 
the planta aro about 6 inekes high, putting them 
either in rows or beds 18 inehes apart, ‘The soil 
should be rich. ‘They require watering, and to be 
Kept clear of weeds; a yellow variety ie C. davum, 
—Rorh, i. 874; O'Skaug) thnessy, p. 468. 
CAPSICUM | Grosses Viltde. Bel! pepper. 
Kafferi mirich, Its. A var. of ©. annuum, 
CAPSICUM MINIMUM. 








Gas mr + +» BURM. a eyo Ena, 
‘mo-himyan 5 lag! Taw. 
hliachurdpepper Bo, Sadf mieska Khia, Tee 


Thin plant yielda ita fruit for a eeriea of years 
Ita fruit is hot. 


CAPSICUM NEPALENSIS, Var. of C. 
annuum, Linn, 
Gach march, . . Brxs. | Dallaghat, Tax. 
Gapoo Hivoldgos, Stata. | Mirapertal, Tes. 
Ratomiria, . .” .SixaH. 





Thin Ja the most acrid and pungent of the 
apecies 


CAPSCUN P PURPUREUM and ©, mit 








imum 


are enltivatod in small quantity in Pega for | and 


dornestic use.— Af Ciel 

seCAR: the ruth of ina used at tho Hiuda 

emples to convey the idel from one to 
er. This ie omaally preceded by nefiverousic, 

fang torches, dancin 1d priests, the 
deity “bodizened_ with extn an nd carried ona 
richly-constructed throne, and fanned with gor. 
geously-consiructed fans.” While SirG. Camplell 
‘was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, twenty people 
foll while the car at Goopto was being dragged; 
eight were run over, five were killed on the 
and three were wounded, of what one died. 
six victims were wi 

CARABIDA,, “Seach, The family of gromnd 
beetles, about 9000 spocice aro known. Almost 
all possess a very pungent, disagreeable smell ; 
and fow, called bombardier beetles, have the 
pocullasfadolty of emitting a jet of véry volatile 

fiquid, which appeara like a pu of smoke, and is 
acoompanied by a distinct crepitating explosion. 
They are mostly nocturnal and predacious. 
are chiefly remarkable for brilliant metallic tints 
or dull red patches, when they are not wholly 
black, and are therefore very conspicuous by day, 
‘but insect-eatera are kept off by their bad odour 
and taste,” They are suficientiyinvible at aight, 
‘when it is of importance that their prey sbould 
not become aware of their proximity. Many 
apecias of Carabus, » genus of the famil i 
occur in Tadia. C. coslestis is a beautiful beotle of 
China, C.impressus, Fabr., and C. politas, Fabr., 
occur in the East Indies. 








CABALLIA LUCIDA. 


GARAB TREE, Ceratoois signs, w. 

CARACAL, Felis caracal, Schreber, the Indian 
Iyox, ocemrs in Africa and Asia. It has immense 
rans intoa hare as adog intoa rat. It 
‘catches crows as they rise from the ground, 

‘by springing b or 6 feet into the air after tham. 
CARAGANA FLAVA. Smith, Hwang-ting 
of the Chinese. In China its root is oaten as food 
in times of scarcity. It is obtained from the 








provinces of Ngan-hwai, Che-kiang, and Hunan. 


CARAGANA GERARDIANA is'tho Tartarian 
furze. C. arborescens is the tea tres of Siberia, 
CARAGANA VERSICOLOR, Royle, 
Caregana pigmae, D.C. { Dama, sees 
"Aemall shrub which grows in Tibet and Western 
Himalaya at elevations of 14,800 feet, and ia very 
nseful for {uel,—Drs. Sterart and Thomson. 
CARALLIA CALYCINA. Benth. This largo 
Ceylon tree has two varieties, —var. «, Singhe Raja 
forests, between Galle and Ratnapura, at no 
great elevation; var. 6, Central Provincs, at an 
elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet —Thuwe. ii, p. 121, 
CARALLIA INTEGERRIMA. D. C. 
,Coylanica, arnt, W.,lu. 0. Tincrensi Bl. 














C. eorymbor ‘octopet ‘Mueller, 
<.om Pootia beeping Arg 
+ Bevo, Punsohi,, . . . Mann, 

Punch, dndiBonarjoun, Dawate,.  ! BINOK. 


‘Avvery common tree in the Western Ghat foresta, 
up to 4000 fect, from Bombay down to Cape 
Comorin, also on the Ouddapsh i ills; most sons 


dant in S. Canara, In Ceylon it is mot with up » 
uly 





3000 feet, and it is in ous in Bengal, Burro: 
Hong Kong, and tr ‘Australia. It is a hi 
caeienuts ‘wes, on account of ite enatital fol 
The tim ‘timber is ornamental and of « reddish solest, 
and is used for furnitare, cabinet pi 
‘Attings Itis tough and not easily Worked, bri 
al oat derable, and has a pretty wavy sppear 
ecaliar in structure, having 
Seal'of Fatah tinene, A cubic foot aaveasened 
weighs about 56°60 Ibs, and 44 Ibs. when seasoned, 
and its specific gravity is 684; in Burma, where 
the tree ia koown: name of Mancioga, it ia 
used for planks and rice pounders. In Calcutta 
itis in use for house-building.— Beddome, Pl. Sylu. 
CARALLIA LANCEEFOLIA, Roxb. A tree 
of Sumatra.— Voigt. 
CARALLIA LUCIDA. Roxb. 























Carallis integerrima, D.C, | Carullla integritolia, Grab, 
Kierp, Kierpa,. . Bena. | Dewate gus, . Sian, 
Manciogs, .". . Bumw-| Davette,. 

Phansi, + Cax.| 


This bandsome tree grows on the Malabar side 
of India, in the Konkans, the Crrears, Kamson, 
Sylhet, Chittagong, Pegu, Mergui, and’ in Ceylon 
up to $000 feet.’ On ‘the Bombay sido it is 
tuaall, but pretty frequent iu the foreste,of the 

Konkan, Wood hard, close-grained, and might 
ie teed in tarning. Thwaltes esys it is rether 
ornamental, and edspted for furnitore, Teis large 
sod commen tree north of Rangoon and throogh- 
out Pegu. Wood of s poculiar structure, thick 
medallar raya going through from the centre to 
the circumferen 





ee ce; colour red; used for planks 
Tice pounders, and possibl; found 
‘ieful for cigar boren. In the southern faresta of 


Pega it is = plentiful treo of large girth, and in 
Calcutta is employed in house-! go ‘under 
the name of Kierpa.—Drs, Gibson, M Clelland, 
Brandis, and Voigt, 
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CARALLUMA ADSCENDENS. 


CARALLUMA ADSCENDENS, 2. Br. 
‘Stapelia adecendons, Bazb. | Cullee moolayan, . Tax. 
‘This curious-looking fleshy plant, with angular 
etems, belonging to the natural order i 
ia used by the nativea in making pickles, and 
sometimes in obatni.—Jaffrey. See Vegetables, 
CARAMBOLA TREE, Averrhoa carambola. 
Largely cultivated in the Kwaug-tung provines 
of China. 
OARAMBU. Tax. Caryophyllus aromaticus. 
QARAMBU. Marga. Ludwigia parviflora. 
OARANA PALM, the Maurita carana. Its 
Jeavea are used as a thatch for houses.—Seem, 
CARANK ROTTLERI. Rudder fish 








habitant of the southern seas, from 1 to 2 feet long. 


C. mate, C. and V., horse mackerel See Fishes. 

CARAPA, sp. "Tailn-oon, Bumw, A Tevoy 
wood used in building —Cob. 'Fireh. 

CARAPA GUIANENSIS. Its needs yield a 
solid oil or vegetable milk. It is » large tree of 
Guiaua, See Dyes. 

CARAPA MOLUCCENSIS. Zam. 

Xylocarpus granatum, Kan., Witlde. 












Kedul, + Siva. | Kandalangha, . . TAM. 
This tree is a native of the coast in Malabar, 
Ceylon, and in the Sunderbuns ; ia also found in 
Africa, Aw ia, Madagascar, and tho Malay 
Archipelago.— Beddome, Fl. Sylv. p. 136, 
GARAT, from the Gicek keration, & Kind of 





velch, A carat weight & grains Prouch, or S} 
» troy. It is used in weighing precious gems, 
nd ako in valuing the alloyed ‘precious metals 
in this ease standing for an imaginary 24th part 
of the pound troy, the number of carats indicating 
the pure metal, and the remainder the alloy. 
"Thos the carat standard of the sovereign is 22, oF 
Zparia alloy ; of watch-canes withthe Golderithy? 
all mark, 18, or 6 alloy. In France the latter in 
‘the lowest legal standard.—King. 
CARAVAN. ‘See Kafiah; Karwan. 
CARAVANSARY. Theso, in Syria, form four 
sides of a large quadrangular court The ground 
floor is used for warehouses, the first floor for 
guests, and the open court for the loading and 
unloading of their burdens, and the transaction 
of mercantile business generally. The apartments 











CARCHARIAS, 


‘8 shell, and, when broken, a shell usmally of the 
genus Melania that bas been encrusted 
‘with carbonate of lime. Much of the alabaster of 
which ornsmenis are made in Burma, iastalagmite; 
but all cho alabaster images of that coast are made 
marble, and not of compact which 
they much resemble—Bfaon, OP 
CARBONATE OF SODA. Impure carbonate 
of soda, called Sajji or Sajji mati, occurs as an 
efflorescence in some part or other of almost every 
district in India, Muriate of soda and carbouate 
of lime exist in tho soil, and the natron is found 
on the surface of the moist carth or mud. Near 
Gundycottah, on the banks of the Penuar, common 
salt is interstratified with the upper ‘scbistoso 
Strata of the argillaccous limestone on which the 
i sandstone resta; and on the surface of the neigh- 
‘pouring soil, uatron, contaminated with much 
bey read soda, is collected, ofa 
yrilla, an impare carbonate of soda, ia prepared 
by burning plants of the Saleols and other species, 
and collecting the ashes, which melt into a coloured 
mass. Saji lofa ig a somowbat purer kind, but 
still contains an immense arnount of organic and 
other foreign inatter, such as the sulphates of 
soda and lime, chloride of sodium and potassium, 
sulpbide of sodium, sulpho-cyanide and ferro- 
cyanide of sodium, together with silica and cls 
y ‘har plant yields the best alkali, 
from this plant is called Jota sxjji, 
fue mixed with ashes is called Kaugan 
The other two plants yield only a 
dirty inferior substance known as Bhutni 
saith ‘devil's oda.” ‘This ia black in colour, and 
in picces like lamps of ashes, The plant 
burned m the Panjab is termed Khar, or in 
Persian Ashkbar ; ita scientific uame is Caroxylon 
Griffithii. ‘There are many square miles densely 
covered with this last, whereas the Khar is com- 
paratively rare. Khar is applied to various herba 
ging to the natural order Chenopodisoem, 
psiey the Anabasis inultiflora and the 
aroxylon Griffit ‘The aahes, which fuse, run 






























into © pot placed beneath the burning heap— 
Powell ; Stewart. 
CARBUNCLE. 





used for the guests are small cells opening into a + Ek | Gerbaneulny 5 Lan. 
corridor, which rune round the four sides of the 1 Z Matic ee 
court.—Fothen, Bi 248, See Dharmsala; Serai. Carbunculo, > ° . "Be. 

CARAWAY PILLAY, Taat. Bergera Konigii. Taw, Te, 


CARAWAY SEED. 





Carvi ; Curnin dex pres, Garvi, ee ee In 
Brodkumimel, Caran Carui, 
Keummel, Aleara’ Dl Br 


Bead vem, 
‘These aromatic seads are used to flavour cheese, 
spirite, liqueurs, and articles of medicino.—O'SA. 
CARBI or Karbi. Bexa. Stalks of Sorghum 
TSERRBON, when pure, te diamond; lesa 
, When pure, is nd 5 > 
is plumbago, coal, and charcost. as 
CARBONATE OF LEAD, white lead, ceruse. 
CARBONATE OF LIME. 
Kwnng-feu, . . . CHIN. | Carbonate de chsux, Fx, 
Chalk, . . . . . Ena. { Carbonascalcis,. - Lar. 
A very sbundant mineral, and embraces several 
varieties, of which stalactical carbonate of lime is 
one. Ail the limestone caves of Tenaaserim have 
stalactites hanging from their roofs, and etalag- 
mites rising on their floors. The Siamese Kareus 
‘often bring over bits of Hmestone of the abape of 





One of the inferior gems; that variety of the 
garnet called almandine. Common in Southern 
India, Carbuncles, from the most anciunt times 
of the Romans, have been eet with a backing to 
enhance their colour. The carbancles of superior 
brilliancy are called males, and those of inferior 
colour, females. . Under this term the ancienta 
included all gems of a red colour, such as hyacinths, 
rubies, garneta. The carbuncle, in Hebrew, Bate- 
keth, signifying fashing stone, or lightning stone, 
‘was supposed fo fall from the clouds, amid flashes. 
of lightoing. 

CARCATA, also Carcetsca, Saxsk, The solar 
sign Cancer. ‘Bes Varsha. 

‘CARCHARIAS, « genus of heterocereal fishes, 
Delonging to the Squalide or sbark family. 0, 
jeucas, Valen., ia found in the southern seas, It 
ia about 12 feet long. Carcharodon Rondelettii 
of Australia, a largo shark; one of them measured 
86} foot. 
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CARCHEMISH. 


CARCHEMISH, the capital of the Hittites, is 
the modern Kala Jerablus, on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, 20 miles below Beredjik. 


JARDAMOM HILLS, a range of bills in 
‘Travancore, rising 2000 to 4000 feet high, and lying 
between lat, 9° 27’ and 10° 4 N., and long. 76° 52 


and 77° 17'E, They are unhealthy and sparsely 

occupied. The cardemoms grow beat at about 

3000 feet; and annually about 10 tona, value 

£80,000, are collected. 
CARDAMOMS. 

. AmaB 





..| ¥ellam arisi, 2S Taw. 
‘Yeylakula,! . + 
ee AYE 
‘The cardamoms of the shops are the produoe of 


several genera of plants,—Alpinia, Amomam, 
Elottaria, and Renealmia.| The round seeds of 
‘Awomum cardamomum of the Burma forests, 
Sumatra, and Malacea, are used by the Malay in 
lieu of the true cardamom. A. angustifolium of 
Madagascar supplies some of the cardamoms; A. 
maxiwum of the Malay Islands, Nepal, and Cey- 
lon, algo produces a cardamom of an inferior 
character, Alpinia cardamomum of the western 
coast of India in the Travancore forests, 
@ cardamom in great request. Amomum grana 
wadisi of Ma/lagascar and Ceylon yields an 
inferior ort. Elettaria cardamomum of the hilly 
patts of Mysore, Coorg, Malabur and Travancore, 
End Canara, yields the true cardamom, and is both 
cultivated and wild. In the Travancore forests 
they are found at elevations of three to five 
thousand feet, The mode of obtaining them is to 
cloar the forest of trees, when the plants spon- 
tancously grow up in the cleared ground. The 
erage namber of candiea is about 140 to 800 
candien ; value, 1000 to 2000 ropees the candy 
of 600 Ibs. Cardamoma are much esteemed as 
‘A condiment, and great quantities are annually 
shipped to Europe from Malabar and Travancore. 
In commerce there are three varieties, known as 
‘tho short, short-longs, and the long-longs. Of 
these the ehort ara more coareely ribbed, of = 
brown colour, and aro called the Malabar carda- 
moms or Wynad cardamoms. They are reckoned 
‘the best of the three. The long-longa are more 
finely ribbed, are of a ‘colour, and the seeds 
are white aud sbrivelled. The short-longs merely . 
differ from the latter in being shorter or less 
pointed. It is usual to mix the several kinds 
together, when ready for exportation. Some care | 
ia required in the process of drying the seeds, as 
rain cansea the seed-vessels to split, and otherwise ' 
injures them ; and if kept too long in the sun, their 
flavour becomes deteriorated. They are chiefly 
rocured from the high lands overlooking the 
Dindigu), Madura, and TinneveDy districts, In 
‘these ‘mountains the cultivators ‘make separate 
gardens for them, as they thrive better if a little 
care and attention be bestowed by them. 
Cardamoms ere a monopoly ia the Travancore 
State, and cultivatore come chiefly from the 
Britie Provinces, obtaiaing about 200 to 240! 
upeea for every candy delivered over to the 
Government. the forests on the 
Wopes ot the Coorg mountains, 
cultivation ig carried on to # great extent, In 
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Teak | and the ground ia 


el 


CARDAMOMS. 


February, parties from start for thee 
‘western mountains, and, selecting slope facing 
‘west or north, mark on¢ of the largest trocs on 
the declivity. A space about 300 feet 
Tong and 40 feet brood is then cleared of bruah- 
‘wood at the foot of the tree, which is out down 
about 12 feet from the ground, and carries with it a 
number of emall trees in ite’ fall Within threo 
month after ita felling, daring the Sst. rains of the 
monsoon, the cardamom: planta in the soil begia 
eae eats all ovel the cleared groninds and 
before the end of the rainy season, October, they 
grow twoor three feet. The. 1d. ig then care= 
fally cleared of weeds, and left to itself for a year, 
and then, 20 monthe after the felling of the great 
tree, the cardamom planta are the heightof s man, 
in, carefully and thoroughly 
Seared, “In the following April, the low fruit~ 


branches shoot forth, and sre soon 
covered with clusters of flowers, and afterwarda 
with capsules, Five months afterwards, in 


October, the iret crop is gathered, and full 
crop is collected in the following year. The 
harvests continue for six or seven years, when 
they begin to fail, and another large tron mnust be 
out down in some other locality, so that the light 
‘and air may cause a new crop t0 epring up. The 
harvest takes placo in Ontober, when the grass ia 

ands, 


very high and sharp, sorely cutting the 
Teed, avd faces of te people, tnd concealing nume- 
rous largeleeches. The cultivators pick the carda- 


mom capsules from the branches, and conve) 
‘them to 8 temporary but, when the women fil 
the bage with cardainome, and cary them home, 
sometimes to distances of ten or twelve miles. 
Some families will gather twenty to thirty maunda 
‘annually, worth from 600 to 1000 rupees Tho 
cardamom tracta of Travancore are almost all 
granitic and gneiss. ‘The smaller capsules, or lessor 
cardamoms, are the most valuable. The Elettaria 
cardamomum is also cultivated in lon, and 
‘& species occurs wild. The Karen foresta of 
‘Tavoy and Mergui abound with cardamom planta; 
and, while subject to the Burmese government, tho 

were required to collect the seeds and pay 
them in ag tribute; but they now employ their 
time more profitably. Then they did collect, they 
were in the practice of mixing a spurious kind of 
cardamom with the true produce of a plant belong- 
ing to the genus Amomnm, believed to have been A, 
catdamomumm. The cardamom called by the Chinese 
Yang-chua-sha, the bairy China cardamom of 
pharmascologiats, is said to be produced in the 
province of Kwang-tung.—Madrar Ex. Jur. Rep. ; 
Dre. Mason, Voigt; Crawfurd's Dictionary ; 
Thaiter, En. ; Drury, Cochin; Roxb. i. 72. 

CARDAMOMS, bastard or wild. 
Baut,, Jav., | Kurrocha, 

series Seti [Eat - 

‘Wild or bastard cardamoms are much larger 
than the true cardamom, more pungent but lees 
aromatic, with @ strong eampborncsous taste. 
They are not much esteemed, and are only nsed 
‘by the poorer classes of natives au a substitute for 
real cardsmome. They are brought’ to Bombay 
from the Malabar coast. The wild or bastard 
cardamom of Siam is produced by Amomum 

"EA gland, wale the empty eapetlen 

into England, while the empty 

mu the drug shops of China aro exported 
from Siam. The plant bearing acitamineous: fruit, 





+ Gox., Hisp. 
* Pena, 


CARDIADA. 


to which the name ‘Jarge round China cardamom 
haa been given, and which is known to the Chinese 
‘as Tsau-kau, continues unknown; and the same 
remark applies to the bitter-seeded cardamom, 
‘Yih-che-taze, and ovoid China cardamom, Taou- 
kan or Qua len. It is probable that all of them 
are prodiictions of the soath of China, or of Cochin: 
One RDIAD AN a family of mall 

‘OARD) 1, & family of molluscs, comprisi 
the genus Candium, the cockle, of which there are 
mown 270 fossil ‘and 200 recent species, with 
four sub-genera and the fosail genus Conocardium. 
‘Many epecies of Cardium occur in India, 

CARDIOPTERIS. "At Cachar, in the Assam 
valley and Chittagong, this remarkable plant covers 
the trees for upwards of sixty fect, like hops, with 
a mass of pale-green foliage, and dry white glist- 
ening seed-vessels,— Hooker, Him. Jour. ii, p. 334. 

CARDIOSPERMUM HALICACABUM. Linn. 





+ Beno.| Budhe-kakara, . , Tat. 
Mon: | Nalls gules’ 2 
x. ends, 
Eno. | Uparinta, . 
6, yy | Budha busars, 
Ulinja, Paloclavus, Mate, | Ulions tige, - 
bra ipbeapeatiags veal pos oy 
Syotishonuttoe,”  Sixou.| Petal tivvs, 
lodarcotten, . -Taxt,| Ekkudatige, » ¢ 
Mudda-oattan, ¢ 
‘The seeda—Habb-ul-taulul, . . . ABAD. 
An annual climbing plant, with an inflated 
‘membranous ee ice its name. The root 
is aperient. ft is’ mucilaginous, and slightly 
nanseous to the taste; is raised in great quantities 


Dy the natives of Tenaserim, but more as a vege- 
table than medicine. Grows all over India; and 
Popular superation saseris that, by eating the 
seeds, the understanding is enlightened and the 
memory rendered miraculously retentive. C. 
eanesoens, Wall., grows on the Irawadi,—Z 





202; Voigt, 98 ; Mason; Ains. Mat. Med, 89; Dr. 
J. L, Stewart; Powell, i, 330, See Iyotiahmati. 
OARDOLE, a thick black oily substance ob- 


tained from the pericarp of the cashew mut, 


Ansoardium occidentale, It is a powerful veai- 
cating agent. 
CARDS, playing cards. 
Kaarten, Speal-Karden, Carte de gisoo, 
or, ai 


in. 
. 2 Ruse 





yes 1 BUND. 
The playing cards of the Hindu and Mahomedan 

are round piecea of atrong card, painted with 

figures of men, quadrupeds, and fish. 
‘CARDUCHI, the Kurd country ; Kurdiatan. 
CARDUUS, »p. 

‘Ter'ki, . . . . CHIN, 

Shubtan, 2]! 





A plant of Chive. ©. nutans, Z,, Gul-i-bs 
dawurd, flowers large, rich crimson; used medi- 
cinally to purify the blood.— Voigt; Powell, i. 856. 

CAREI a people mentioned by Ptolewy, who 
inhabited the southern part of Tinnevelly. Karei, 
in Tamil, meana ‘ the shire.’ 

CARELA. Bexa. Momordica 


‘een-ehores, The 
‘Andica, Wilde, is a native ct Nepal. ©. Moor-\ tanning snd 


CAREYA ARBOREA. 


binds the sand like the ©. aronaria of the British 
coasts.—Hooker, Him, Jour, ii. p. 155. 

CAREY, Dr. W., a celobrated missionary at 
Serampore. He landed in Caloutta on the 21th 
November 1793. He was the son of @ parish 
clerk. He joined Mesara, Ward and Marshinan at 

on the 10th January 1800. His whole 





life was passed in the translation of the Soriptures 
into the lan of India ; bis whole career was 
marked with a passiouate desire to reveal Chriat 


whim not. His strong natural 
benevolence had been intensified by deep piety. 
‘I do not know,’ says Wilberforce, ‘a finer instance 
of the moral sublime, than that a poor cobbler 
working in bis stall should concelve the idea of 
converting the Hindus to Christianity, yet such 
was Dr. Carey.” 

Carey translated the Bible into Kashmiri, Multani, 
‘Dogri, Sindi, Garhwali, Kamaoni, Kanouji, Konali, 
Sei arte ope mee 
Ancinee Mabrata Gulp rath Konkan Manipart 

Carey and Leyden, into ‘Pashia, Baluchi. 

Garey and Newton, into Punjabi. 

Carey and Chamberlain, inte Braj. 

Carey and Sutton, into Assamese, 

Ourey and Taylor, into Mabratti. 

Carey, Lisle, and Jones, into Khaat, 

He founded the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
Bengal in 1820, He advertised that a meeting would, 
be held in Serampore, but at the hour appointed 
only himself and two brother missionaries were 
present, But he voted himaclf into the chair; the 

iinga were published, with the aeeretury and 
treasurer's names, and the society . He was 
author of State of Agriculture in Divajpore, in 
As. Res. vol. vi.; Geographical Notices of Seram~ 
pore, As, Ji. 1835, ii, 55.—TZr, of a Hindoo, 

CAREYA ARBOREA. Korb, 


















Bakoomba of . Bounay. Ave-mavo, Ayme, Tait, 

Ben orbambhoouk, Bosal, Pusa-tannt marath, 

Baubwat, Pailm roaram? mn 

Kamba, « Hixp. | Kambbi, . i. 
. Maun | Buda-darmee, 

Peloa, | Destine, : 

Kahaatte, . 


Flowers—Vakhumbs; ¥ruit—Gugaira, Kuhni, Hrvp. 
This large tree growa in most parta of British 
India, Burma, and Tenaseerim, and also in N. 
Australia and Queensland. It ites to20 feet. Dr. 
M‘Cletland says that in Pegu the timber is large, 
the wood red and equivalent to mahogany, and 
there forms the chief material of which the carte 
of the country are made; Dr. Mason adding that 
it is a useful timber for house-building; and Dr. 
Brandis mentions that it is used for gun atocks, 
honse posta, planks, ets. A cubic foot of tho 
Pegu wood weighs 55 tbe. It solis in Pega at 
12 annas per cubie foot. Dr. Gibson tells us that 
it ia not nigeh used on the Bombay eide, but that 
the timber stands the action of water well. As it 
is generally crooked, be thinks it merita trial for 
the erooks of boats, corners of carriages, ete. In 
Jon it is used for the axlee of bullock carts 
and ja buildings, Ite fibrous bark is used an 
tmatches for matchlocks, guns, ot, j and in Ganjam, 
ing to Capt. Ma the scant clothing 


sanctity, is made of the fibrous bark of this trea. 
‘a witingent, and in Ceylon ued in, 
ne 


Sy. Ns tgs grein 





ezofti and Falc., a running wiry sedge in Tibet, | flowers are ive by Hindus after e! 
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CARHARAS. 


Careya spherica, Rozb., ia almost identical with 
C. arborea It growsin the Northern Circare, in the 
mountains at Chittagong, and at Moulmein. Its 
‘bark serves as cordage, and is ated as s alow metch 
for guns. It has large greeniah-white flowers, 
-with soma deep red filamenta.—Rozb, ii. 636. 

CARHARAS, in the Konkan, There were human 
sacrifices here to Rennes Devi. 

CARIARL Hrvp. Glorioas superba. 

CARICAL or Karikal, a small settlement belong- 
ing to France, between Tranquebar and Nagore. 

CARICA PAPAYA. Linn. Papaw tree, 
Papaya vulgaris, Zam. © Papaya carica, Gorin. 

5 «Bat. Papa, Bati, . . MALaT. 
. Papola umbbalay, MALEAL. 

Pepol,. . . . SINGR. 
. Pappalimaram, . ‘Tan. 
‘Madan anapa chettu,Ter. 
Madhurnakam, 

This plant, one of the Papayaces, ia found 
throughout India, and grows without much care. 
The frait ia gathered in a grean state, is dressed as 
curry and in tarts, and when ripe it ia used asa 
dessert, Itadark -coloured seeds taste likethe water- 
cress, The fruit is largeand oblong, suspended upon 
the leatiess part of the trunk, like the jack-fruit ; 
the surface when ripe is a pals orange yellow. A 
milky juice exades on incision from the rind; and 
the rind and seeds are deemed in the Mauritiua a 

ul vermifuge. Tough meat, rubbed with this 
juice, becomes tender, without any injurious pro- 
a 











being communicated to it ‘The flesh of 
mala fel on the leaves and seeds ia said also to 

be remarkably tender, but this seems unlikely. 

And in Bengal, Mahomedan table servauts use 

the juice with the view of softening beef 

snd old fowla. The leaves are used by 


the 

negroes in washing linen, as 4 substitute for 

Pulp tt the fruit eaten with pepper and its 
4, 


Juice of the pulp removes frecklea — az. jit. 824. 
CARICATURE PLANT, or face plant, Justicia 
plota. ‘The white portions on its green leaves pre- 
sont caricatures of the human face. Graptophyllam 
hortense of the Indian Archipelago is also 20 
called froto the curions variegation of its leaves. 

CARIM CORINI. MaLxaL. Justicia ecbolium. 
Carim-gala, Pontedera vaginalis. Carim-pana, 
‘Bornsmue fabelliformis, Carim-tumba, Anisomeles 
‘Malabarica. 

CARIMON, twosmaltislands, Greatand Little, off 
tho Malay coast. They command the entrance to 
the Strata of Malacca.—Horaburgh 

JARINARIA, a genus of Gasteropod mollascs, 
in Asiatic aona, 'C, vitrea, C. fragilis, O. Mediter- 
yanea, and O, cymbium, are recorded. “Theshella of 





thig genus are known to collectora under the names P- 


of Venus’Slipper and the Glass Nautilus. C. vitrea, 
Lamarck, haa s beautiful transparent vitreous shell, 
CARIN CHEMBI. Tax. Coronilla picta. Carin 
kulloo, glasa Carin serigum, fennel Slower, 
nigella seed, Nigella sativa. 
CARI NUCHL Tau. Gendaruasa vulgaris 
CARIRAM. Maceat. Strychnos nux vomioa. 
CARISSA CARANDAS. Linn. 
Capperincarnndas, Omel, | Echites spinosa, Burm. 
Eunmchi, = + Bava. Mabetaromta, . Sinem 
currant, \ Ena, . Tax, 
Eutudens =, "Hino, Posies 
fe ae Seahise 
Eran phd we Gothen ee 


CARMEL. 


A large thorny bush, cultivated for its fruits, 
but grows abundantly ‘wild in the Kangra and 
the Kotah jungles, and in March and April filla 
the air with the fragrance of ‘its blossom ; also 

wild in most parts of the Dekhan, bearing a 
‘lue-colowred erry shen ripe and this is 
sometimes eaten by Europeans, and in the green 
state is made into tarts, jellies, and pickles; the 
sa considered inferior to none made of other 
indian fruita. The fruit 
Jarge olive, and when ripe 
pleasant taste, somewhat like a damson. This 
species ia a marked exception to the generally 
poisonous nature of the Apocynacer family. 
Rozb. 1687; Mason; Dr. Stewart; Capt. Mac- 
donald. 

CARISSA DIFFUSA. Rozd. 
Gau, . . . . . inp. Kurumnadila, 
Garna, Garunda, . ‘Was-kail 
Mardak, . 











about the size of a 
black, and haa a very 








» Sanex. 
Sten 
a . ” . Uma. 
This shrub is a native of the Ganjam district, 
‘and from thence northward to the mouth of the 
Hoogly, and common throngbout the Panjab. 
Tta aniell white or pink flowers about April per- 
fume the air around. The wood is used for combe, 
in turuery, ote,, and as fuel, A Kangra anthority 
wines that the ery ou wood gets quite black and 
fragrant, and is eold at a high price as Aggar, or 
Udsi-Hindi— fess. 1.689 Dr.'Sterart. 
OARIVAN-SARAIL, in Persia and India, « halt- 
ing-place for traveller, generally & hotve with 
man; ents, either opening into an oj 
quadreogle or te the ouiete rad. it ts fou 
Karwan (caravan), cortege, and paral, a rest- 
house; the chettram, of the Tail people, end 
harmeala or sarai of N. India, See Sarai, 
pGARI-VILLANDI, “Matxat. Smilax ovali- 


CARLESS, Carrars, LN., author of a & 
Report of the Mouths of the Indus. He an 
Livutenant Grieves carried on important survey 
in the neighbourhood of the Indus, He wrote an. 
account of a visit to Beylab, Bom, Geo. Trans, i. p, 
$04; Memoir on the Gulf of Akabs, ibid: p. 173; 
Evaporation in the Red Sea, ibid.; State of the 
Kakewarree Mouth of the River Indus, ibid, p. 
876; Account of Hot Springs at Peer Muggun 
near Kurrachee, ibid. 1840, p. 16 ark on 
the Course of the Hurricane which occurred on 
the Malabar Coast in April 1847, ibid. 1849, viii, 
Parti. p76; Memoir to accompany the Survey of 
the Delta of ‘the Indus, ibid. part iii, p. $28; Ac- 
ions on the Rocks of Bhren 
Sea, Bom, As. Trans. ii. 








count of the Inscri 
Waj, near Jedda, 

». 273. 

CARLI-CAVES, in the Western Ghata, near the 
Bhor ghat The wonderful gallerice and eclosenl 
elephants of ite caves are dag out of soli 
‘See Architecture; Buddhism ; Caves; Karli, 

CARLUDOVICA PALMATA, a tree of Panama, 
Panama hats are made of ita leaves; they are 
made in Veraguas, Westem Panama, and Ecuador, 
and are worn in the W. Indies and Central America, 
It might be inteoduced into India. 

CARMA. Saxsx. The name of one of the 
Kands or general headings of the Vedas. This 


chapter relates to works; the other two, Gnyana 
fpashana, relate to faith and worship. Seo 


U3 
Vidya. 

‘ARMEL, a small range of hills extending six 
or eight miles inland in a S.B. direction from the 





trap. 


CARMINATIVES, CARNELIAN. 
Bay of Acre, Mount Carmel is a termination of France being more favourable for the process than 
the bain of hilla commencing at the plain of Es- the more hazy atmosphere of England —Tonilinson, 
draclon to the 8.E. The valley of martyra,a very © CARNAHUBA, a tree of 8. America, Havana, 
narrow dell to the sea, is near, as also the and Mexico, which should be introduced into India. 
garden of Eliss, The holy fountain of Elijah ia Hamboldt and Murichi have described it as the 
close. ‘The cistern seems to have been hewn in, tree of life. Cattle eat the heart of the young 
tha rock, and is about six fect deep, full of clear, ' tree, and at its fall growth a fecula is obtained 
delicioas water.—Skinner’s Overland Journey, i. ; from it. Ite fruit is also nourahing, But ite 


p. 101; Robinson's Travels, i. p. 196, 
CARMINATIVES. The following are largely 
used medisinally and for calinary purposes :— 
Pimpinella anisum, common anise. 
Illicium anisstum, star anise, Badian khatai. 
Anthemia nobilis, chamomile. Baboons, 
Lavandula vera, lavender, 
‘Ruta graveolena and other sp., rue, Sudab. 
An i uaa. Roosa, 
Anethum graveolena, dill. Sonf, 
y kowe, 3 


* panmorl : 
‘Curum carui, carsway, Zeern soeah, 





‘Melaleuca cajaputi, cajaput. Kyapooti, 
Juniperus communis, juniper, Hovber, 
Piper cubsba, eubsbs. Kubab chines. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus, clove. Long. 
Yourus cinnamomum, cinnamon, Darchinee. 
Tonipera 
Ocimum basilieumn, basi Tulsi. 
Romerinys ofcinalis, reumary: 
loringa ptorygosperuia, sobunjans. 
Benth Hee, Peppermint, 

» Pallegium, pennyroyal. 

* is, spearmint. Padina, 
Ammum onrdamomum, cardamom, 
‘Origanom majorana, marjoram, 
‘Sassafras officinale, sassafras, 
CARMINE, A beautiful pigment Prepared from 

cochineul, discovered accidentally by a Francincan 
monk of Pisa, who, baving formed an extract of 
cochineal with eult of tartar, for the pur of 
employing it a8 © medicine, obtained red 
precipitate on the addition of an acid. Homberg, 
in 1656, published a method for preparing it. The 
takers in some of the principal towns of Europe 
suoceed in preparing different varieties of it of 
greater or lesa purity and lustre, Many of their 
Processes are kept secret; snd although the 
chemistry of the art is well understood, yet there 
are certain details of manipulation, and an ompirical 
knowledge of the effects of temperature, doubtless 
acquired after long experience aod many failures, 
which confer on the carmines of some makers a 
greater lustre than on those of othera. The use of 
earmine has of late yeara been extended to the 
manufacture of superfine red inks, of artificial 
flowers, aud to silk-dyeing. Carmine is the finest 
red colour which the painter possesses. It is 
chiefly used io miniature painting and in water 





Elachos, 


chief product is the wax which covers the surface 
of ‘te young Teaves, in the form of 1 glutinoas 
powder. When melted by heat, it cannot be dia- 
tinguished from wax of the honeycomb.—Marius. 
_ CARNATIC, an ancient name of the table-land 
in Southern India, above the Eastern and Western 
Ghats, known as the Baleghat; to this region, 
though the people speak Canarese, the name ia 
bow ‘never applicd, but it i now given to the 
country below the Eastern Ghats, or Paeen Ghat, 
{te ancient kingdoms were the Pandya, Chera, 
Chola, and Caliuga, In 3.c, 75 an expedition left 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, from ancient 
Calinga, and formed a colony in Java. The Pandya 
dynasty ruled in parts of the routh of the Carnatic, 
with varying fortunes, from the 4th or 3d centuries 

















by Mahratia, Mahomedan, French, and British 
soldiery. Sadut Oollah waa ruler of the Carnatic 
from 1710 to 1732, and was encceeded by his 
nephew, Ali Dost.’ Ali Dost was killed in 
battle against tho Mahrattas, and was eucoceded 
by his son, Sufder Ali. Of his two daughters, 
one married Chanda Sahib. Chanda Sahib 
seized on Trichinopoly in 1736, but the plaoo 
was taken by the Bahrattas, and Chunda Sahib 
waa made prisoner, and liugered for eight yeara in 
prison, where he was mardersl by thw raja of 
Tanjore, Sufdne All waa inated by hia 
er-in-law, Murtuzs Ali, leaving a mi 
‘but this youth also was assassinated, while Anwar- 
ud-Din ‘was bis guardian, and Anwar -nd- Din 
suceeded to the throne aa Nawab of the Carnatio, 
During the conflicts for supremacy in Hyderabad 
and the Carnatic, between the French and British, 
nayal and land battles were fought at Damalachery 
near Madras, at Amboor on the Pennarriver, near 
Gingoe, at Valoonda on the Arni, at Cauverypauk, 
at Vicravandi Bahur, at the Golden Rock, Sugar 
Rock of Trichinopoly, at Wandowash, also off 
Negapatam, Trangqueber, and at Fort St. David. 
Anwar-ud-Din, when about eighty yoars old, 
fought and fell at the battle of Amboor, in 1749; 
his son, Mahomed Ali, fled to Trichinopoly, but ho 
was acknot by the treaty of Paris in 1763, 
From that time till bis death in 1795, the Carnatio 
‘was ocoasionally under his rale, and at times under 








colours, It is made in large quantities in Paris. the civil and military administration of the British, 
Carmine is one of those colours called lakes, 2 In 1795 he was‘ succeeded by his eldest on, 
term applied to certain colouring substances which Umdat-ul-Umra, who died in 1801, when the 
behave ike acids, and combine by precipitation with British put aside Umdat-ul-Umra’s son, and pincod 
‘® white earthy basis, usually alumina, Carmine is his ew, Azim-ud-Dowla, on the throne. The 
the richest and purest portion of the colouring British, in 1856, on the demise of Mahomed GI 
matter of oochineal, isolated in the manner here of Azim-ud-Dowlah, finally abollal 
alluded to. Various imitations of carnine are pre- the titalar nawab, from which followed long efforts 
pared for the use of those who exhibit rouge on to seat tho second son of Azim-nd-Dowla, The 
‘thetr checks. French carmine is superior to that people of the Carnatic are of the Dravidian stock, 
of English manufacture, and the superiority insaid and speak the Tamil and Telugu languages — 
to depend on the influence of Hight on ita formation Malleson's French in India, 
and precipitation ; the clear sky of the south of | CARNELIAN, quartzose minerals 40 called, be- 
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CAR-NICOBAR, 


cause some kinds are of a flesh colour, from carnis, 
Tatin, though others are white, In Japan they 
are found in vast quantities; and they are also 
cotlected in the province of Gujerat, at Cambay. 
Many of the antique gems are engraved in car- 

iam, and it is now mach used for seals. 
Carnelian is very common in Burma, and has been 
found at Moopoon and Mergui. One of ita Burman 
names means ‘fowl's blood’ See Cambay Stones 

CAR-NICOBAR, the most northerly of the 
Nioobar ialanda. See Nicobar. 

CARNIVAL. This name for the Roman Satur- 


nalia ia derived from the sun-god Carneas, the Saleola Griffithi 


Celtic Apollo, whose shrines were on the cosat of 
Brittany; and one monument remains at Carnac 
ascred to the manes af the warriora and of the sun- 






which belonged to the celebration of the powers of 
hature. Even pow, although Cbristinaity has 
Danished the grosscr forms, it partakes more of a 
pagau than x Christian ceremony.—Tod's Iajus- 
than, i. p. 547. 

CARNIVORA, an ontor of the maxamalia consti- 
tuting flesh-eating animale, beaats of prey. They 
inolude the genera folia, bygna, cuon, canis, vulpes, 
and others in the families Ursidm, Melidide, 
Maastelide, Fel Viverride, and Canide. The 
Non and the leo} occur in Asia and Africa, the 

iger in Asia only. Soe Mammalia. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTS are found in both 
hemispheres. The Drosera rotandifolia or san- 
dew ia one. When an inscet alights on its central 
dio, it is instantly eutangled by the viscid secre- 
tion there, and the surrounding tentacles after a 
‘time bend aud altimately clasp it on ali aides, and 
‘the insect ia digested, D. Anglica, D, intermedia, D. 
capensis, D. spathulata, D. lanata, D, filiformis, D. 
trinervis, D. heterophylia, and D. binata. Dionma 
moscipula, or Venus’ flytrap, Aldrovanda vesicu- 
Josa, Drosophyllum Lusitanicum, Roridula dentata, 
Byblis gigantea, have similar fanctions, as also 
Pluguicula vulgaris, P. grandiflora, P. Lusitanica, 
‘with Utricularia vuigeria, U. neglecta, U. clandes- 
tina, U. montana, U. velumbifolia, amethystina, 
Grifithii, caeralea, orbiculata, multicaula, Darling- 
tonia Californica, Sarracenia purpurea, and 8. 
flava, with Heliamphora nutans. 

CAROB TREE, or St. John's Bread, Ceratonia 
siliqua, of south Europe and the Levant Its 
legumes ore used for cattle-feeding. ‘The seed is 
the original of the jewellers carat. 

OAKOLINA PADDY. Rice seed was originally 
taken from India to North America, and its calti- 
‘vation has been eo successful in Carolina, one of 
the United States, aa to have led to ita being re- 
imported into India as need. 

UAROLINAS, an extensive chain of islands 











which stretch nearly east through the middle of J 


the Pacitc Qoean, betwixt the parallel of lt. 7° 
to . 

CARON OIL of Chittagong. The crooked tree 
from which this is obtained, grows in wet placea 
near freth water, very common in the sides of 
ditches which surround native dwellings. The 
seod is bono-abaped, and produced in a hat pod 
the grow everal together. The flower is 
Pink and white, of the shape of & bean flower or 
Ploasoo. ‘The oil is used for burning in native 

ps, and in jwantities for boiling with 
Sanimor to soften ie for the seams and bottoms of 


CARPETS. 
ships. It is also often used by native titioners 
for the onre of itch. A maund of seeds costs 


Rs, 1-8, and the extraction of the oil by heat costs 
Sannas; the oil ced amounts to 6§ seers per 
maund.—Locat Committee, Chittagong. 

CAROOKUVA. Tam. Zizyphus trinervus. 

CAROONUCHE Taw. Gendaruses vulgeris. 

CAROOR, in long. 78° 9 E., and lat, 10° 50’ N.,, 
50 miles from Trichinopoly, on the bank of the 
Cauvery, has a strong fortress. It was the capital 
of the ancient Chera kings, See Carnatic. 

CAROXYLON GRIFFITHIL 

Mths. | Huw. 

‘A Central Panjab plant, farnishes by lixiviation 
some of the eajji or carbonate of soda of commerce. 
—Stewart. 

CARP, the genus Cyprinus of fishes, The gold 
carp of China is the Pontius (oyprinus) auratus, 
Linn, In India carps are habitual filth-eaters, 

CARPENTER BEE, Xylocops tenuiscapa, 
Westw, Another species found in Ceylon is 
X. latipes, Drnry.—Tennent’s Ceylon, p. 418. See 
Bee; Beetle; Insect; Xyloco| 

CARPENTERS are one of the five Hindu 
artisan castes of India, and wear the poitu or ronar, 
They claim to be Brahmans, and worship chiefly 
Visvakarma, the artificer of the Hinde gods, 
‘Those of Travancore follow the law of descent by 
the sister. See Hindu; Poitu; Polyandsy. 








CARPETS. 

Galim, Zuli, . . AMAR | Prangmadani, , Mauat, 

Tepyten, : |, Dor. | Kalasn, Xatifah, 

‘Vioer-tapyten, 2, alichah,. . . PERS. 

Tapia... . . ‘BR, | Kowru, Kilimi, 7, Rt 

Tepplehs, <<< | Gen. | Altombras, Alitfas, 8. 
,. <2 Hw, | Tupetes, 2. 

‘Tappeti, |... Fr. | Sarm’kalnm, 

Pormadani, : \ Macay. | Jamowns, - 


Carpets, either of cotton, silk, or wool, are 
employed in the eastera countries, from the south 
of India to Turkey in Europe, for domestic use, 
for praying on, and for occasiona of atate, The 
carpets employed by the ancients are thought to 
have been of the nature of tapestry, and used for 
covering couches rather than floors.” True carpeta 
seem to have been early employed in Persia; and 
those called Turkish were probably origiually of 
Persian manufacture, whence the manufacture 
might have been introduced into Turkey, and 
where, as well as among the many Turkoman tribes 
snd in Northern Africa, it ia atill ined. 
‘The Persians still remain worivalled in the happy 
combination of colour and pattern for which their 
carpets have long been distinguished, whence the 
most varied hues and deepest tints aro brought 
into close approximation, and, far from offending 
the eye, please by their striking, because harmoni- 
ous, contraste. The in India where a 
regular manufacture nd trade tre carried ‘on, are 
5 ir, Bareilly, Labore, Merut, Rungpur, 
Benares. Mirzapur,” Allahabad’ and pabnag in 
Bengal ; North Arcot, Tanjore, Ellore, and Mala- 
bar in the Madras Presidency ; and also at Mysore, 
Bangalore, Warangal, Bellary, Masulipatam, ss 
‘well se at Shikarpur, Khyrpus, and Hyderabed in 
Sind. Those oe al a hominis 4 
a ea; ate extensively u: 
‘throughout Todiav and ‘iso pomewhat Iy ex- 
pore In point of texture and workmanship, 
bo 7 te rage from Ellore, Tanjore, and 
fysore, though they are comparatively ‘mnoh 
dearer, are greatly prefered. fad 
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CARPETS. 


CARPETS, 


Kermonskok hase toanufscture which adds much ! custom of pilgrimagesin the Rast. Every yPigrina 


so the wealth of ita provinee; none can be more 
tich, soft, and beautiful. Peratan carpets are made 
also at Meahed, in the Turkoman country, and in 
Kborasan, and ‘ate justly celebrated for the beauty 
of the patterns the fneneds of the wool, and the 
durability of the colours—vegetal lyes—amongat 
others, # green not, made clsewbeee, conjectased 
to be saffron and indigo, Some of them felch 
high priced in the country itaelf, as £6 or £8 for 
one of two yards square. The finest are made at 
Sens, and there ia a famous manufacture carried 
on at Ferahoun, near Teheran. Carpets of any size 
can be made there. The finest carpets of all used 
to be made at Herat; and one in the Chahal Miner 
at Isfahan waa 140 feet long sal 70 feat ile 
Large numbers were formerly ery to En; 
through ‘Trebizond, and they were sold. nearly 08 
cheap in London aa in Persia, owing 
the course of trade. Persian and Turkey carpets 
iss moet cuteamed fail fe ~ 
Bastern carpets have attained great Ly 
in Enrope singe tho middle of the 19th century, 
but it has not led to any very general diffusion of 
real knowledge about thera. The ordinary buyer 
Knows threo classes, and only three, which he 
roughly distinguishes as Torkey, Indian, and 
Persian carpets The expert ia, of course, a good 
deal more exaot than this; but even his knowledge 
isan yet, vagueand confused. The most exquisite 
produits of the loom were frequently destined for 
the adornment of the holy Kaba, or some scarcely 
Je venerated shrine. Sometimes the whole 
interior of a mosque, such as that at Meshed Ali, 
‘was hung with beautiful carpets; and the Mibrab, 
or niche towards Mecca, was always a favourite 
object for such ornamentation, which in this case 
corresponds to the altar-hangings of Europe. 
Mata of a less costly nature were spread on the 
floor; and it ix recorded that in 1012 a. the 
moaque of El-Hakim at Cairo waa strewn with 
86,000 ells of carpeting, at a coat of 5000 dinars, 
whilst the Azhar required 18,000 ells of striped 
mats a year, The Kaba at Mecca was covered 
‘with hangings in the ‘days of ignorance’ before 
Tnlam waa preached, and cloths from the Yemen, 
or a white Chinese silk carpet, covered the shrine: 
and later on the famous white and gold fabric of 
the Copts, or heavy velvet or 
all parts of the East, were employed 
tion of the Mecca temple, ‘The rulers of the Maho- 
medan world vied with each other in presenting 
the richest covers to the Kaba; the very Mongol 
Khans of Persia sont gorgeoua hangings; and we 
rend of a cover studded with gold and pearls and 
preciowts stones to the vahie of 260,000 gold 
pieces Discs ns te 8o‘caaly: sh! diene 
of eastern carpets with any precisi 3] 
roughly be divided lato twe clases, the ford and 
plop etigl tertiary 
i fect the higher Faces, 
the latter the desigo of the lower and Taranian, 
The old woman whom Vambery saw in Central 
Asia, tracing the pattern of the carpet on the sand 
for the girls to follow, is the typical desiguer of the 
‘Torkoman and Mongolian races; while the native 
Indian and Persian work ia found in lovely con- 
‘ventionalized flowers and leavos, the ‘ tree of life’ 
and other symbols. There is sways, however, 8 
iffioalty of distinguishin; tween’ carpet work 
vf one district and another, from the prevailing 
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ybably to hat 


inga bis carpet with him to Mecca, or Kerbel 
or Karwan be may take more than one, for fe 
offering, or for eale,“and ultimately these ind theft 
way, for Dothing ‘or for nominal prices, to the 
priceta and their hangers-on, who re-sell them for 
exorbitant sums as relics to the outgoing pilgrims. 
‘Thus carpets of every style and character 
from hand to hand, and, coming from eouthem 
India, make their way to Smyrna or Tashkend, 
e 


iscnous dispersion becoming one of the 
thief socondary eanses of the compote, chee 
acter of Saracenic art, and of its diffusion over ao 
Yast an area, and at the same time serving to make 
the origin of that art almost hopelesaly obscure. 
In Northern Africa, it is only in Kairwan that tho 
genuine Tunisian garpeia are now maufuctured, 
In all other parts of the regency European desi 
ve been. | with the imevitalle resillof 
destroying alt that was quaint and original, and 
substituting valyar and egregious patterns, The 
old Moorish style of worl ing in iron has thus far 
escaped contamination, and large Saracen locks 
and giant keys, charmingly oroamented, may atill 
be ‘The Soaanjird kind, among the 
various sorta of weaving that go by the name of 
Persian carpet-work, has always held the first 
place. We read of the Susanji ta in the 
palace of the Abbasi khalifs of Bag: in the 
tenth century; and the nobles of the East wore 
emulous of obtaining pieces of this fine work for 
the floors of their scarcely less moagntficont reai- 
dencea, In the sale of the carpeta of the Fatimite 
khalifa in 1067, a carpet fetched a thousand divara 
—ata time when dinars Feighed more than the pre- 
sent half-sovereign ; and a Mameluke prince of the 
fourteenth centary gave 70,000 pieces of silver for 
‘a silk carpet wrought with gold. Susanjird work 
was also bighly prized in Europe. Byzantine 
palaces were found to need these rich carpets as 
much a6 the mansions of Bagdad; and the mer- 
chante were given carte-blanche aa to the price 
they paid for their commissions, Such luxuries 
were only for the very rich. Susanjird ta 
appear always to have been confined to the houses 
of the great or the houses of God, which the great 
chose to honour ; but the anarchy which came of 
the Tartar invasions affected the art of weaving ina 
disastrous manner. Tamerlane, though his exploita 
were embroidered on the old tapestry which the 
Persian ambassador brought to Philip ut, of 
Spain, was # chief destroyer of the skill which 
depicted him. Whatever the origin of the name, 
Susanjird designates a loom embroidery which, 
though it may be of varions kinds, possesses 
distinct character of its own. Susanjird may be 
knotted (like plush) or plaited (like Gobelia 
work), or it may combine both methods; but ita 
essential characteristic is flat relief. The com- 
dination of the knotting and plaiting (which waa 
not dome as it is at the present day) gave the work 
peculiar character, The Susanjird carpet has 


a 
painting? \d thi al i ion is soft and 
jinting ; and the general impression ig 
Bilicata | "The eabjeots represented. are either 
figures or conventional ornamenta; and the figures 
inelude, not merely animals, but’ maps and plans 
of towns, like modisval work ‘cam historif' or 
‘a ymagea’ The ornamental work is chiefly 
derived from the vegetable world, and corresponda 
to the European designation ‘’ arbres,’ 














of a picture; the embroidery is like 
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In Persian artthe treatment isementially symbolic. 
‘The lion or the eagle is represented as the symbol 
of power or rule; indeed, on a gold border in the 
Vienna Museum the figutes are explained by the 
Arabie word for dominion, and another piece has 
‘alten’ under @ Tion’s figure. A descending eagle 
signifies bad luck, but a flying or standing eagle 
means good luck ; while the unicom welcomes the 
advent of a good prince. Hounds and leopards 
for hunting oocur in Persian patterns, and stand 
for fame or increasing honour. More interesting 
are the ornamental designs derived from trees aud 
flowere,—the embroidery ‘A arbres.’ Sir George 
Birdwood remarks that the great soures of the 
majority of Persian carpet patterns is the tree of 
life, the straight traok with long regular paralle) 
horizontal branches terminating in buds, which 
pervades all castern and much western decora- 
tive art, Somotimea on Persian rugs 
tree is represented, but generally it would be 
past all recognition’ but for emall representations 
of it within the lar; In Yarkand carpets, bow- 
ever, it is seen filling the whole centre of the 
carpet, aterk and stiff, au if cut out of metal, In 
Persian art, and in’ Indian art derived from 
Persian, the tree becomes a beautiful flowering 
Plant of simple aprig of flowers, bus in Hindu art 
it remains in ita hard architectural form, as seen 
in temple lamps, and the models in brass and 

‘of the sacred fig aa the tree of life, It 
is extromcly ourious to trace the history of the 
tree of life (and the tree of healing, for there 
are two kinds in Porsian decoration) through ite 
various tages, and to find ite head in the knop 
and flower, or cone and flower pattern, as we 
ra it on Assyrian marbles and 
wall-paintings, on Indian monuments, Cashmere 
shawis and Italian brocades; in the Greek honey- 
fuckle and palmetto scroll, and the Renaieance 
shell; and the tongue an ° tongue 
potters fn elandoe! monidioga The persistence 
‘of the tree of life, or the pattern formed from its 
head, in eastern and western decorative art, is very 
remarkable, and, it should be added, veryadinirable. 
‘That the Tapiazerio de Haut Lisse was derived from 
the East seems bi adoubt. At the end of the 
‘twelfth century the Paris statutes make mention of 
s tapiciers sarrazinoia,’ in contrast to ‘fabricans de 
tapia noatrez;’ and in 1802 we hear for the firat time 
of an ‘autre maitre de tapiciers que Yon appelle 
ouvriers en hantte lice.’ It waa probably about the 
time of the Second Crusade that this oriental high- 
warp tapestry found its way into Franc. 

Printed calicoes of | size and suitable; 
are used for covering the floors in India ; but the 
most common carpevs employed there are made of 
cotton, called shatranjis, These are of different 
colour, usually blue and white, in red or orange 
stripes, squares, or stars; some are of large 
fund well caltod for balls and tents, being thick nnd 
strong in texture, the two surfaces alike, smooth, 
and without pile. They are manufactured in 
different parts of India, at Murshidabad, Rang- 
pity Age, ote, and at raany places in the Madan 

residency. Another kind of cotton carpet is 
‘that with « pile of cotton, and similar in appear- 
ance to a Turkey carpet, manufactured at Sasseram 
white, with » centre and border in blue; and 
they are made also in the Hyderabad country 
‘ith every variety of coloured pattern. 

Cotton carpeta for tenta are made wt Cumbum, 
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Rejemundry, snd other parta, the price being 
one rupee the square yard. They are 
frremally in broad trios of red, and, hades of 
1 carpets of thie description sre 


produced, in almost every district, and sre weed 
sleeping on. They are eomewhst Jess in 
price in tion than the larger ones. 


of a small description, woven with wool, in stripes 
on & stout cotton web, are made at abvut the same 
cont 


‘Silk is another material of which carpets are 
made in the East; and the pile, being of aill, im- 
parta both softness and richness to the surface, 
while the colours are clear and brilliant They 
‘aro beantiful aa specimens of variety in pattern, 
brilliancy in colouring, as well as of plonsiny 
harmony in the whole. Silk carpets of smal 
size, are made in Tanjore, Hyderabad, and 


Wootlen carpets, of Iange size, and of beautiful 
and well-coloured oriental pattern, are made at 
Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Bangalore, Vellore, and other 
pare of Madras Itirzapur ig most famous in 
india for its carpets, which are frequently sold ia 
Britain as Turkey carpet. The woollen rugs from 
Ellore are admired for their general characteristica 
of oriental pattern and colouring; and these, aa 
well as the large carpets from Mirzapur, all in the 
same style, are well adapted for sale in Europe, 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, there was a 
large display of carpets and ruge, viz. 1. The imi- 
tation Axminster or close-nap woven carpet ; 2, 
The short velvet pile or tapestry carpet and woollen 
rug; 8, The long velvet. pile or imitation Turkey 
carpet; 4. The silk or velvet pile carpet, Of the 
Axminiter carpets, there were some very good 
jena of close-nap carpets from Warangal, the 
coloura clear and bright, but a sameness in’ the 
The carpeta were atrong, aoft, and v 
close in the wearing, The only one for whi 
Warangal is famed is Persian carpets, which ara 
made thero of all sizes, and of worsted, cotton, or 
even of alk, The weavers are all Mahomedans, 
are congregat incipally st Mutwara 
althongh there are x few looms within tha Waren 
galfort. The weavers are drunken, turbulent, and 
ignorant, possessing no capital, and diwipating in 
exous the little money they may procure, on 
accomplishing piece of worl 
of & small size, about two yards Jong and a little 
more than a yard in breadth, are made for the 
Hyderabad market, money being advanced to the 
weavers by the dealers there, “A worsted carpet 
of ‘this size and shape costs at Warangal from 
2} to2} rupees. A cotton, carpet there is twice the 
price of a worsted one. A silk one is very highly 
priced. A common trick among theve weavers is 
to substitute hemp for worsted. 

Of the velvet pile carpets, aome large and credit- 
able specimens from Flore were closely woven, 
bright and harmonious in colour, and the patterns 
mote varied than those from any other locality. 
Some of the rugs from Tanjore were also very 
tasteful.—(Madras Ezhibition Juries’ Reports). At 
Tyempettal in Tanjore they make very ban 

The rugs and carpets produced at Eilore 
vary in price from 24 to 4 or 5 rupeca @ yard. 
They are of dyed wool upon # cotton web. The 
colours are not so bright as those given in 

‘Commoner descriptions, of the site 
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of small hearth-rugs, are exported thence to 
England and Persia, 

Dr. wale Ce Jo. 118) gives the beset ee 
soription of carpet-weaving at Hanumcunda, whi 
ia generally applicable:—The carpet loom is no- 
thing more than the common native loom, 
‘vertically ‘of horizontally. The waft 
is of thick, strong cotton twist, being arranged 
by no wafting mil, but pi ‘of “the -work- 
men going round and round two stakes fixed in 
the ground, and dropping the thread at each os 
he passes, ‘In the loom it is kept on the stretch 
by two strong billets of wood, the threads being 
attached by separate loops of cotton fixed to 
bamboo, which is elevated or depresed at the will 
of the weaver. The worsted ia held in the left 
hand, and a crescent-shaped knife in the right, 
the fingers of both being left free. The inner 
thread of the waft is then seized, the worsted 
wound round the outer, crossed on itself, and the 
extremity drawn out, by which it is made to de- 
seend in the form of an open figure of eight to be 
snipped by the curved knife, It is superflaous to 
say that this ‘ig the work of aninstant. When the 
Pattern ia new or difficult, the order and position 
of the worsted threada is ‘changed by a reader in 
a kind of rhyme. On a row being completed, 
‘the warp, in the shape of a cotton thread, dyed 
dark brown by the bark of the Swietenia febri- 
fuga, is foreed down by means of an iron-toothed 
comb, in form something likean adze, The whole 
is completed by cutting the worsted to ite proper 
Jength y large scissors beld steadily against the 
w infant labour is employed and preferred 








in Warangal carpot-weaving, it being averred 
that their more limber finger-jointa are best 
fitted for the finer parts of the work. Dried 


spree of tulsi (Ocimum sanctum) and bunches 
of Lepidagatbia Indica are attached to the loom 
frames, The workmen aay that these make their 
labour go on more cleverly. Twelve different 
worsteds are employed. The blue is produced 
from indigo; the yellows and the eulpbur yellow 


from boiling the sulphar yellow in water im- i 





pregoated with carbonate of sod: 
turmeric has been mixed. The deepest 
produced by di ing the same in the potash ley. 
rods are all produced by Inc dye dissolved by 
tamarind juice, with sulpbate of slumina and 
potash os 8 mordant. T of colour de- 
ponds in three canes upon the original black, 
awn, or white colour of the woo) ; in the fourth, 
on the length of time the last description of wool 
was allowed to remain in the dye, The greens 
are produced by immersion in indigo, then 
in pulas or turmeric; their degrees also 
tho original colour of the wool. Bengal 
always preferred to the home manufactured by the 
worsted dyers. Cotton carpeting is prepared in 
tho same way as the woollen. As a general rule, 
the lighter worateds wear the longest. The red 
seein to render the wool brittle, and some de- 


structive seems to be emy in 
ibe woo te wearers wen wun tr ook 
thoroughiy wi : fore and after 
ing, ie Mobage probably be far foe 
jurable. 

At Euore the wool is cleaned and spun. 
former is 4 rather complicated process, but on ita 


proper formance the ability of 
Petree tplenine the ined ideent ake base 


in which a little 
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starting out too much,—which is sure to be the 
case if tory hot water is used)—and the thorough 
fixing of the dye. When the sheep ia i 
‘the wool contains a large amount of dirt and 
grease, sometimes as much as 50 per cent. of the 


placed whole weight, and this muat be entirely removed 


before anything clee can be done. Steeping in 
water, hot and cold, washing with scapa and 
‘various acids, famigation, are the plans usually 
adopted; but the Eliore people keep the process 
aeceret.' After thia the wool is thoroughly beaten 
‘out by filliping it with a line of gut stretched on 
sbow. This turns the matted, coarse substance 
eut from the sheep into a beautifully soft wool. 
‘The spinning is carried on in the ordinary manner 
of Indi. After the spinning comes the dysing, 
whieh is not shown to strangers, and from that 
the thread is taken straight to the weavers, Ellore 
‘are made on upright looma, the operators 
sitting on the ground, their legs in a hole or 
trench in front of the work,--not, as in the 
Gobelin tapestry, behind it. The warp thread 
is either of hemp, cotton, or wool. In carpeta 
intended for Europe, hempen twine is invariably 
used; while for India, cotton is sometimes pre- 
ferred, The woollen warp is mostly confined to 
the amall rugs made up for native consumption, 
‘The woof, or cross thread that holds down each 
successive line of wool, is either hemp or cotton. 
The warp is always white, the weft frequently 
coloured. Each little tuft of wool is twisted 
round two threads of the warp, and thus, as it 
were, knotted, It is then cut off with a knife to 
the length of about jths of an inch, When one 
ine (horizontat) of the tuft has been completed, 
the weft is passed through and beaten firmly down 
‘on it by means of an iron comb. The whole line 
is then trimmed down to the proper length with 
‘a pair of scisaora. And no the 
bit by bit, and line by line, till completed. Som 
patterns are far eusier to work than others, 
the value of the carpet varies accordingly, A 
feet in breadth by 6 inches 
to 4 Pu. From two to 


about the sum on which a 














Tho Indian cotton carpets most commonly met 
with are blue, red, and white. Some few, made 
of cotton and eilk for wealthy people, are extremely 
beautiful. 

‘The rugs made in Bengal vary in length from 
8 to 3} feet, their average width being 19 foot, 
and their value from 1 rupee to 1 rupes 10 annas, 
The ruga from Ellore, Tanjore, and Mysore are 
made of various sizes, and are valued from 2 to 4 
‘each. Those from Shikarpur and Khyrpur, 
bad (Sind), are of a lighter 
it exsellent workmanship thelr width 
is form, but in length aud consequent 
ee thoy ary from ‘from 2 to 6 rupecs exch” 

‘The employment of rugs throughout India is 
most extensive. It is impossible to form an 


aa well as from H. 
texture, but 


tool 
eon taken to ascertain the local trade. 
‘The finest articles of this description, however, 
‘the silk rugs from Tanjore and Mysore, the 
and workmanship being ex- 
made of all sizes, even up to 
ten feet; but, being too costly for 
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netal adoption, this manufacture is very limited. 

Were the patterns and disposition of colour in the 
native articles better known in Europe, mavy 
useful leseons might be learned from’ them. 
‘Woullen catpota are rarely used by Hindus, and 
‘the manufacture is seemingly entirely confined to 
‘Mahomnedana. 

The Shatranji ia a cotton carpet entirely made 
of cotton. They are used by every European oF 
native throughout India; and the anoual mana- 
facture is consequently very considerable, especi- 
ally in Bengal, where they form a large aod im- 
portant branch of inland trade, They are of all 
Bites, from that of the largest carpet to the «maliest 
rug, but generally of one and the same pattern 
throughout India, the only difference being the 
colour, Blue and white and red and white etripes 
constitute the prevalent patterns ; but, ia some, 
one colour of darker and lighter hues is employed. 
To Meerut, Bareilly, and Patna, new patterns 
have of late been tried, but though preferred by 
the Europeans, aro not e0 by natives, who like 
the striped patterns, because they wear better in 
daily use, and do not lose the freshness of colour 
by washing. ‘The prineipai localities where shat- 
Yanjis are manufactured are Agra, Bareilly, Patna, 
BShahabad, Birbbum, and Berdwan. Those masu- 
factured at Agra are considered the best, and the 
Yolue of its annual production is about’£10,000. 
‘The amall ones are valued from Sa. to 154., and the 
larger onca (carpet size) from £1, 103, to £4, the 
price in many eases being regulated by weight. 

‘The Shakalad cotton rugs are almost invariably 
striped. They are oool and pleasant, The 
sualler kinds are used as quilts for beds. The 
manufacturers, called in this district Kalieoun 
Bap, are almost invariably Mabomedana. The 
two'focal seata of manufacture in Shahabad are 
Bubbooah and Saseram. Io the former place, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 rapes’ worth are yearly 
manufactured and ‘sold, and in the latter from 
80,000 to 40,000 rupees, ; 

urri ia ‘the name of cotton carpets generall 
rade for sale, aod are of four Kundaeé yanks 
Jong and 2 yards broad, thick and strong, of 
any colour, and are sold'at from 6 rupees to 6 
rapoes $ sanas, A small kind, used sa quilts, 
‘weigh from two to three pounds each, aud are If 
to 1} yarda broad by about 2 yards long; they 
sell at from 14 annas to 1 rapee 8 annas each, 
according to thickness and quality, ‘The hauz- 
hassica is a name of the dettor kind of carpet, 
anid often displays mach taste in the arrangement 
of the atriped colours, It is made of any size to 
fit any room, and is always sold by weight. The 
price varies, acoording te quality, from 1 rupee 4 
‘anos to 1 rupee 12 annas, and sometimes as bigh 
aa 2 rupees 4 ennas per seer. It is sold in ali the 
fairs, and in all the lange cities around, each as 





Patoa, Ghadpur, Deadnoggur, Gyah, etc No these fabrics. 


merchant's or bauker’s shop’ or rich uative’s 
reception room ia complete without these being 
spread. This is the kind generally used by Euro- 
peana for their drawing and public rooms, ‘The 
wall kind of carpet is made for use in tamin- 
dari and other amali cutcherries, and is much 
‘used from its portability. It is from 8 to 4 

Jong and from 1) to 2 yards broad, and 7 
from 8 to 4 rupees each carpet. It is generall 
rade from fra eelours, from which cause fr obtain 
the name of dburri panch rangha. 


e 
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Galicke carpets, manufactured in Sasgeram, are 
almost alwaya woollen, of florid but neat patterns, 
in imitation of the Persian carpet They are 
used to a considerable extent by the rich natives 
in their 2ananas, but by Europeana also. The aizo 
usually manufactured is 2 yards long by 1 yard 
broad, and they sell at from 2 rupees to 4 rapees 
8 annas per carpet, The Enropean carpet mann- 
facturer could not compete with thess aa to 
and eetual value, as the wool costs but little in 
India, and the native dyes auawer admirably for 
the ; While also the coarse local woola, 
which would not pay for exportation, answer for 
carpet work. The colours are harmonious, and 
there is but Bee: doubt that idler py avy 
enterprisis jing merchant to e1 +t these to 1G. 
‘The annual manufacture at present in Sesseram is 
about 10,000 to 12,000 rupees, 

Another kind, in imitation of the above, bat 
wholly of cotton, is also made ; prices nearly the 
same. The patterna are pretty, but they rapidly 
become led by dirt and dust, They are in- 
variably made of only twocolours, blue and white. 
Ornaineutal carpets of thread, with a woollen and 
sometimes with a silken pile, are made up in 
Multan, Peahawur, Amritsar, Babawulpur, and 
Kashmir, Those ‘of Multan’ are perhapa’ most 
celebrated. Those of Ellore and other parts of 
the Northern Ciroars are largely wold for use and 
for export. 

‘The carpets from Cocanada are greatly admired ; 
the ground ia white. A floral acroll of blue, red, 
yellow, and brown divide them into regular’ geo- 
‘metrical spaces like s teaselated pavement; # 
flowery cone being inlaid in each white space, 
and. tho rows of conea thus formed sre. siter- 
nately coloured red, blue, yellow, and browa, 
‘The design is Greek in its simplicity; and in 
its warmth and glow of colour perfectly oriental, 
charming the attention, "caught by each colour 


till the next is seen.’ 

Tadia prodi veleet carpets embroidered 
with gold, at Benares and Murshidabad, Costly 
articles of this kind were contributed to the Great 
Exhibiton of London by the Queen. These rich 
fabrics are of fine velvet, embroidered with bullion 
gold. Maharsja Gulab’ Singh contributed to the 
Great Exhibition of 1451 a mxgnificent manufso- 
ture of pure silk, nearly an incb thick in the pile, 
showing to perfection the dyes and the harmonious 
arrangement of the native artiste, In every square 
foot there were aaid to be contained ten thousand 
ties or knots of silk. 

In the colouring of the carpeta of India, full 
Indian red, broken by flowers or conventional 
leaves, in which orange predominates, forms s 
leadiog A cool, low blue, a green of 
similar gravity of hme, and soft, creamy white, 
complete the palette of the Indian designer of 

ios. Some of the British carpet-dealers 
had changes effected in this old Indian system. 
Some white in borders was actually bleached, and 








uniform, instead of broken and lightly varying as 
masses of red and other colours are left by 
native weavers. Linen backs have been in- 
prexjnagted genes the neg = some of the British 
comy ts ie wearing qualities 
oth Bogtsh and Frooeh delta have 


changes, more or less important, introduced 


i 
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‘into these oriental designs to suit the bad taste of 
their buyers,—in ail exch cages, with losses of the 
Jexquisite batmony of the native arrangements of 
foun and colour. 

Oriental colouring in textile fabrics seems to 

ult from a gift to the various races that produce 
"ym, The native designers proceed in accordance 
th immemorial traditions, and with a certainty 
ab resembles instinct. Of all artistic powers, 
tt of colour, in its highest harmonies, is the 
moet difficult to teach. Though general principles 
‘ can be imparted by scientific rules, the power of 
colouring beautifully is undoubtedly oue rarely 
attained. It seems to prevail in races aa a special 
gift, It exists where the knowledge of form is 
unknown, It accompanies an unconscious sym- 
y with nature, and seems more allied with 
instinct than demonstrable by science. Many 
actually savage nations colour their cloths or 
wrappers or mats harmoniously, thongh abso- 
lately devoid of social or mental cultivation. And, 
on the other hand, as nations have progressed in 
scientific attainments, the love of colour, in dress 
certainly, in other ways generally, is diminished, 
Europe may oultivate the study of colour, and 
‘understand ite laws; but in textiles of all kinds, 
from carpets to gossamer rouslins and gold and 
ailver tissues, the traditional taste of oriental 
nationg remains unattainable by Europoans 
And of Euro) nations those most old-fashioned, 
aunt chacuel feean the eudseceaet the past, retain 
the greatest enjoyment and feeling of colour. 

If the civilised nations of Europe do not equal 
the less advanced and even the savage races in 
appreciation of colours, they are even less 
appy in their application of designs: and in 
Oashmere and throughout India much ary has 
mn occasic to the manufacturers, alike to 
their akill and to their profita, by Buropesn pur- 
chasers inducing them to undertake oni from 
Earope. ‘Tho deep tints of native Indian and 
orien: ayes generally fare at once the aspiration 
and despair of artistic European dyers; and the 
‘beautiful elaboration in coloar and design, as 
shown in the work of the weavers of Persia, 
‘Turkomania, Kirman, Cashmere, and British India, 
can only be injured ‘by interference. The work- 
men know that for the coarser woal of the Panjab, 
Sind, Baluchistan, and British India, the fine 
designs of Persia, or the designs of the dense- 
piled of Turkomania and. Kirman, are 
‘equally unsuitable, and that only their own bold 
patterns can be with advantage used—Madras 
Exhib. Sur, Rep.; Dr. Watson's Report ; fr. J. 
Rohde, MSS.; Colonel C. Davidson in Report of 
Hyderabad Committee; Baron Clement A. de 
Bode; Bokhara and its Amir, p. 224; General 
Ed, Ferrier's Journal, p. 26; Sir George Bird- 
wood, Memo. 29th Sept. 1879; do. Handbook 
Paris Exhibition, 1878; Porter's Travels, ii. pp. 
167-201; Die Persische Nadelmalerei Susands- 
chird, cin Beitrag zur Entwicklungs-Geechichte 
der Tapisserie de Haute Lisse, vou Dr. Joseph 


CARPILIUS, a genus of crabs of the E. Indies, 
the Cancer of Linnens. C. convexus, Edwards, ig 
a.crab of the Red Sea; C. corallinus, Leach, and 
C, maculatus, Leach, the latter the blood-epotted 
crab, are both of Asiatic seas. 

CARPINI. Jobsones Cerpini, = Franciscan 
friar, wat sont, 4.D, 1247, by Pope Clement 1v. 


























CARRIAGE, 


to the Tartar camp on the Volga, Carpini 
travelled through Bohemia, Silesia, and Poland, 
and on through the vast regions then known 
under the name of Comania, and now as the 
country of the Don Comacks, watered by the 
Dneiper, the Don, the Volga, and the Yaik, until 
he at last came to the standing camp of ‘Duke 
thy" Batou, grandson of Chengiz Khan), 
whi fterwards into the city of Sarat 
or Sara, on the Volga. From here he was sent 
on to the imperial court, where he arrived by way 
of Lake Balkash at the moment when Kuyuk was 
being elected to the Great Khauship of the Tartars, 
in succession to his father Octai or Okkodai 
son of Chengis Khan. On his return journey, 
poate rapic iy tern the camps of "Duke 
y? and ‘Duke Corrensa,’ who guarded the 
‘Tartar frontier in Europe from the nations of the 
west, he reached Kiev in Russia within eight 
months of leaving the imperial court of Kuynk 
Khao. He is the first traveller into Mongolia 
whose narrative wa poasess. 

CARPINUS VIMINEA. Waillich. Horobeam. 
Shirash, . . . . Buas. | Charkhre, . . . Ravi 
Cham kburuk, : Pawsas. [ Imar,. . 5. SuTnen 

‘This tree is found in Nepal and the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnam, at an clevation of 
5500 and 6000 feet. Wood esteemed by carpen- 
ters. ©. cordata, O. erosa, C, laxiflora, C. 
japonica, Blume, occar in Jupan.—Cleghorn, Pan 
ee, Report, p. 64; Stewart, 

CARPOBALSAMUM, an inferior quality of 

‘balsam, obtained by expression from the fruits 

Balsamodendron Pr aaniet apg 

CARPODACUS ERYTHRINUS, a rare bird 
in the N.E. of Europe, is a common winter visitant 


over the greater part of India. 
CARPOO COONGILLIUM, Trt. Black 
dammer. 

CARPOORAWALLI. Tet, Lavandula car- 


nose. 

CARPOORUM. Tax. Tet. Camphor. 

CARPOO ULANDOO. ‘Tam. Black variety 
of Phaseolus max. 

CARPOPHAGA, a genus of birds of the family 
lumbide. C. luctnosa, @ fine crenm-coloured 
igeon of Celebes ; C. oveanica, one of the nutmeg 

ms; many of both sexes are furnished with a 
Inrge, round, fleshy oarancle on the bill at the 
base of the forehead; this is anid to be presont 
during the breeding peason only.—Afacgillivray, 
Voyage, i. p. 244. 

GARR, Mason M, W., of the Madras army, 
author of Telugu Proverba. He perished with all 
in a steamer, in a cyclone on the W. const of the 
Peninania in the beginning of 1869. 

CARRAGANA. — Hwang- taing, Cum. Car- 
rageen toes or Irish moss, Chondrus crispus, 
Engb., and C. mammilfoeus, Grev., from the west 
of Ireland. Used for cattle-feeding and dietetic 


PYGARRAY ELLOO._ Tax. Guizotia oleifera. 
CARRAY KEERAY. Tax. Webera tetrandra, 
CARRIABOOLUM. Tas. Aloes. 
CARRIAGE of goods and persons, in South- 

ern and Eastern Asia, continues from remota 

sges of the most varied kind, being by con- 











ve man, and quadry e wledga 
seems to have een the first kind of conveyance 
in we, on the temple 


‘A sledge is scaly 
of Luxar at Thebee, teecatliog the in use Sp 
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CARRIAGE, 


London brewers, And sledges are in common 
use by the Eakimo, the La porthemn 
Russiane, and in some wintera the people of 
Holland and Belgium; and in the sandy tracta 
north of Nellore, also in the sandy tracta of the 
Peninsula of India, All the earlier carta seem 
to have been fitted with a pole, and dragged by 
two animals yo! together Bat in India at the 
present day, many bullocks and buffaloes are 
used singly, the yoke connecting the shafts being 
made to pass over the neck. A wheeled carriage 
or car appeara to have been in use in Egypt from 
very early times. It ie calied 2 chariot in the | 
Bible, and is shown in paintings and 
4000’ years old. Menu, who lived pc, 1400, ' 
and Homer, in the Beh beak oan Tliad, describe 

@ portions of them, the spokes, axes, naves. 
dellode, whocis, tyra. “Sabin Ling of Canennt had 
900 chaciota, “David took 700 from the kings of 
Syria, and 1000 from the king of Zobah. Solo- 
mon haa 1400; and hia merchants supplied chariots 
trom Egypt for 600 shekels, equat to £60. The 
prophet Nahum, who lived 2.0. 713, alludes to the 
chariots of Nineveh, and carriages are in 
sculptures of Nineveh and Babylon in hunting aud 
ip war. The Assyrian chariots were larger than 


those of Egypt. 
Chariots were used at the sige of Troy, and the 
‘Romans had chariots of two and four wheeled cars. 


Bc, 170, Emilius, the Roman consul, had 750 
waggone in his train, bearing the spoils of Perscus, 
last king of Macedonia. 

‘The Scythians are mentioned by Herodotus, 
3.¢. 450, a8 having in nse a rough two-wheeled 
covered platforin cart, and the moveable cover 
‘was used a6 a tent. 

Poras, when he met Alexander on the banks of 
the Indus river, had a number of elephanta of 
Jarge size, and several thousand chariots, each of 
which carried six persona. 

‘The Persian chariot had scythes and swords 
projecting, On Alexander 
‘wards Persia, he travellod in = ebariot drawn by 
eight horecs. id after his death at Babylon, 
in order to take his body to Alexandria, a four- 
wheeled car, 8 fect long and 12 foet wide, was built, 
and dragged by 64 mules. 

‘The Hackery of Hindustan, called garry by the 

io, is on two wheels, with a high axle-tree 
|, aud a long platforms, frequently made by two 
bamboos which join in front and form the 
to which two oxen are yoked; the whole length 
isunited by smaller piecea of bamboo, tied together 
‘end nailed. 

‘The wheels are often of stone or of solid wood 
cut from a single tree, or built wy ‘The hackery 
for the rich has a domed roof; the passenger sits 
under the dome cross-legged, and the driver sits 
on the pole. t bas wing guards on the wheels. 

The ka is a one-horse carriage, resembling 
an Irish car, It oonsiata of a tray for the body, 
and has a canopy roof. The driver sits on 
fore edge of the tray, and the paaseoger crose- 
legged bebind him, 

‘Skampong resembles the eka, but larger, and 
is usually employed for women. 

Donga is in use in the Dekhan, and is & two- 
wheeled conveyance; one pony ‘in 
bad ‘pony outside, 

Nits ia a juin on two wi drawn 
bell palangt heels, by 



























return from India to- See 


Bole, Hangiopeb, + + 


and of 1846; 


CARTER, HENRY JOHN, N.D. 


The Araba of the Turks has ite sides of Inttice 
work to admit the air, ‘The Jutka is similar to the 
oks. In India with the pelanquin, oto., snd in 
China and Japan with forms of the sedan chair, 
men have been employed as carriers from the most 

soya as Pe 


have bean employed in Egypt, Central and South- 
erm Asia, from prehistoric times for riding, carriage, 
for burdens, and for ploughing. The bybrids 
between the female and malo yak and the bull or 
cow carry from two to three maunds; they are 
aure-footed, hardy, and docile, and are aleo 
for riding in the snows, 

Tn the highest parts of the N.W. Himalays, sheep 
and goats are most used. The sheep carry from 
10 to 16 Ibs., the goats from 12 to 24 Ibs.; their 
day's journcy ix about five miles, to give them 
time to browse the pasture, which is their sole 
food. They are to carry the borax from 
‘Tibet in paoks (karbaj) slang over their backa, 

During the tamreh opon Kabal, Yakob Khso 
made over to the British transport service sixty- 
two magnificent hill ponies, capable of carrying 
four mannds each =336 Ibs, Camels rarely cover 
the ground at a greater speed than one sod a balf 
to two miles an our, consequently in an enemy's 
country the troops mast be continually balted in 
order not to leave their in the rear an- 

The men are thus, even over the 
shortest marches, Kept under arras all day; and 
when anything over fifteen miles has to be don, 
the camp cannot be formed until darkness has set 

Mules or ponies up with the Soop and 

the line does not extend to no great a length. 
Even the longest marches can be performed in th 
earlier part of the day. ‘The kafilas that come 
down every year to India in immense numbers, 
for two days—perhaps at the rate of 20 to 

30 miles—and halt for one good day's grazing, 








Camel. 
CARRION CROW, Corvus corone of Europe, 
Afghanistan, Japan (apud Temminck), is replaced. 


in India by C. cuiminatus. 
CARRIVEMBU MARAM, Tam Garage 
pinnata, Roxb. 
CARROT, Daucus carota. 
Jaxar, Istuflin, + Anas | Staphulinos, Gu of Dros. 
Bul sh, + + Cum. Gajur, . . . . Hinp, 
Onrota, 2 6 2 2. In 


te, es He, Zirduk, |... Pens. 
‘Mobre, Gelbe, Ktibe, Gum. Zanshoria hortense, . SP, 
The red and yellow carrots are cultivated all 
over India as « vegetable. ‘The hispid fruit forms 
the basis of the vermilion pad the Chinoso 
ae their ordinary red pigment for stamping pur- 
Tw frta ‘are Yecommended in chronis 


iarrboos. 
CARRUWA PUTTAY. Taw, Cinnamon. 
CARTER, HENRY JOHN, M.D., » medical 
officer of the Bombay army, a large contributor to 
current Literature in tbe Tr. Med. Phys. Soe, 
Bombay, No. 8; Medical Gazette, 1839; Jour. 
Bomb. As Soc. Ann. and Mag. He wrote on the 
Prevalence of Intermittont Fever among the 
troops at Hyderabad in Sind during the sutumn 
beri among the Marines of the 
Indian Navy ; Rapture of the Heart; Cane of 
Poisoning by Opium, and Ps of Mud into the 
Bronchi in Drowning ; Medical History of the 


CARTHAGE. 


Ceptral Schools of Bombay, 1852; Dracuneulus 
in tho Inland of Bomabey ;' Medioo-legal Cases 
Colours of the Tapetum depending on 


not Colouring Matter; Medical Anatomy of Oulex 


‘pient, Common Mcequito; Animality of the 
Fieehwater Sponge ; Description of the Fresh- 
water Sponges in the tanks of tho Islands of 
bay ; On the Red Colouring Matter of the 
it-pans in the Island of Bombey ; On the Form 

‘a Structure of Operculina Arabica ; Zoosperins 
fim Spongilla; Development of Gonida (?) from 
the Gall contents of the Characer, with Observa- 

tions on the Circulatory Movement of the Macus 5 

On the Conjagation of Three Species of Diatomes, 

with Remarks on Amphiphora ; Abstract of Notes 

on the Organization of the Freshwater Infusoria 
of the Isiand of Bombay ; On the Development of 
the Root-cell and ita Nucleus in Chara verticillate ; 

Observations on the Alluvium, with Figures of 

Eocene Fossils about Hyderabad in Sind; Report 

ou the Copper Ore and Lithographic I.imestone 

on the SE. Coast of Arabia; Geology of Muscat 
and of the S.E. Coast of Arabia; On the Organi- 
tion of the Foraminifera and ‘their Fossil Re- 
inaing in the Poorbunder Limestone of Kattyawar, 
etc.; Geology of the Island of Bombay ; Pleiocene 

Deposita on the Shores of the Arabian Sea; 
Descriptions of some of the Larger Forms of 
Fossil Foraminifera in Sind; Desoription of 
Orbitolites Malabarica ; Structure of Fossil Alvoo- 
Hina; Notes on the Gurrab of the S.E. Coast of 

On the Great Mahrah Tribe of ditto, with 
Vocabulary of their Language ; Description of the 
Frankincense Treo of Arabia, with Remarks on 
the Misplacement of Ptolemy's Sibanophorous 

5 Geography of he SAE. Const of Arabi 
Modern ‘and Ancient ; Description of the 
El Bellad on the 8.5. Coast of Arabi a. 

Geog. Soc. Bomb. vii. p. 225; Jour. Royal Geog. 
Soc, xvi. part ii p 187. 

- GARTHAGE was built s.c. 819 or 814. The 

th i 











ta are supposed to be the Moors who 
ocoupy the north of Africa; lowlanders, traders, 
nd dwellers in ction; litte {dle inen who grow 





int from indolence; avaricious, perfidious, cow- 
ardly, cringing, and insolent. See Semitic Races. 
CARTHAMUS OXYACANTHA. Bied. 
Kant Karar, . Horn. } Poli, Polian,. . . Hp. 
cy FRbarezay ee ly 
Abundant in many of the more arid tracts of 
the Panjab. The seeds are eaten parched, either 
alone or with wheat, or are ground and’ mixed 
with wheaten flour for bread, as alao are those of 
©. (or Onobroma) Persicus.” The oil extracted 
from the seeds is burned in lamps, used in food, 
| and medicinally. —J. L. Stewart, MfD. 
CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS, Safflower. 
‘Crooua Indicus, Rumpa- 
ee + Asan | Kamalottars, . .Bansn. 
ae Bena. | Kusumbba, 














it is pro- 
Pe aa! coe bye suas anes 
from other, The young plants appear in 
about s month, and alter the eeeond month are 


aus were @ Semitio race. Their | car 









CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS. 


hoed and thinned, each plant being left 6 foot 
from the other, ‘The richer the land, the larger 
the proportion of colouring matter afforded 
the ower. On the opening of tbe flowerote 
they are rapily gathered without being allow 
to expand fully, They are then dried in the 
shade with great care. The produce of Pater 
gheute and Belispore is considered, in tha London 
market, as the best that ia exported from India. 
‘The Dacca safflower ranks next to that of China, 
which is reputed to be of a superior quality, 
Saffiower is widely grown on the banks of tho 
Trawadi and Salwin. Its flowera furnith the best 
yellow dye in the country, and, mized with other 
ingredienta, they are used to dye red, and to give 
a variety of tints, and in dyeing pink and scarlet, 
‘This plant yields six or seven distinct shades of 
red, the paleet pink or piyasi gulabi (pink), 
Jabi aurkh (rose colour), kulfi or gul-i-shaftala 
QGeep-red). “In combiastion with harvinghar 
flowers (Nyctauthes arbor-tristis), it yields soneri 
or golden orange, narangi, deep orange, and 
sharbati, salmon-colour ; and with turmeric (haldi, 
zard chob), it gives a aplendid scarlet, nar, 
and other tints; again, if combined with indigo, 
Prussian blue, ete., a series of beautiful purples, 
known as lajwardi, uda, nafarmani, sonani, Kael 
{a delicate manve), falsai, kokai, and the deep- 
le baingni. All these tinta aro moro or leas 
tiful, Dut scarcely one of them will stand 


washing. 
‘The yellow principle is worthlew asa dye. It 
is soluble In water le removed by washing, and 
rown away as the first step in the 
of the valusble red product, ‘The rol dye 38 an 
acid resinous substance of superb colour, insolable 
in water and in acid solutions, little soluble in. 
alcobol, and not at all in ether. It is dissolved 
freely by aqueous alkaline solutions, which it 
neutralizes. Ite salts (carthamates) are orystaliz- 
and quite colourless ; acids precipitate the 
jamie acide from solutione of theso salt, To 
obtain it on a large scale, after the separation of 
the yellow matter, the dried flowers are tronted 
by & solution of carbonate of oda, and lemon 
juice added; the carthamic acid precipitate is 
collected by subsidence, washed, and carefully 
dried ata gentle heat. ‘The moat lovely tints aro 
imparted by this dye to sill: and cotton ; rouge ia 
a miztare of the dry carthamic acid and finely 
powdered talc. ‘The pink saucers used for gi 
4 flesh tint to silk are prepared from this dye, wi 
x amall portion of soda. 8 oz. of the prepared 
petals and 2 ox carbonate of soda are acted on 
by 2 gallona of water. 4 Ibs, of prepared chalk 
are added, and the colour precipitated upon 
this by oltric or tartaric acid. ‘The Chincso 
card-rouge is a earthamate of soda, colourless when. 
rubbed on, but by the aalt being decomposed by 
the acetic’ acid secreted by the skin itself, the 
carthamie acid sepa rates in the most perfect: rosy 
mt which can be imagined. The weeds yield 
abundance of fixed oil, which is nsed as an external 
plication in paralytic affections, and for bad 
Glgers; and emnall seeds are reckoned by the 
YVytians amongst their laxative medicines, The 
dye of the ‘Kong-wha," a variety of safflower or 
Carthamus tinctorina which grows in China, is 
held in high esteem by the Chineso, and is used 
in dying the red and scarlet silke and crapes which 
‘sre eo common in the country, and so much and 
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CARTICA. 


justly admired by forelgners of every nation. Large 
inanulies aro sunually produced i the Che Kiang 
province near Ningpo. rs Handbook, i. p. 
487; Aine. Dlat. Ind. p. 195; O'Shaughnessy, p. 
411; Drs, Mason, M® ad. 

CARTICA or ‘Kartik, in Hinda astronomy 
the seventh Hindu solar month, when the sun is 
in the sign Tala, avewering to the Tamil Arpesi. 
In the southern parts of the Peninsula the 
month Cartica is the eighth of the aolar yoar. 
Lastly, Carties is alo the eighth lunar month of 
the Tuni-solar year. ‘This month is peculiarly 
sacred to Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, the 
Jano Moneta of the Romans. The 13th is called 
the Dhanterus, or thirteenth day of wealth, when 
gold and silver coin are worshipped, sa the 
Bentatives of the goddess, by her yotariea of all 
classes, but especially by the mercantile classes. On 
the 14th —_ eer my Seta eninee 

to e ju of yal ita. 
Worchip (puja) ia performed to the lamp, which 
represents the ‘god of the lower regions, and is 
thence called Yamadipa, the lamp of Yama; snd 
on thie day partial illuminations take place.— Tod ; 
Warren; Kala Sonhita; Cole, Myth. Hind. p. 
379. 












CARUM CARUI, Linn. Caraway. 
©. gracile, 3th | ©. nigrum, Royle, 
Curwiya, -_ Aran, Gunyun, Hix. of Lan. & 
Carvi, Fu.In Umba, y, Pans. 
Jira siyab, + Hino, 





Carum carui and C. gracile, if distinct, both 
grow in profusion in many of the more arid tracta 
on the Sutlej, Chennb, ote, in Kashmir, and in 
‘Western Tibet, from 9000 to 14,500 feet.—Dr. J. 
LZ, Stewart. 

CARVING. 


Beulpture, gravure,. Fa 
Rohnitaen, Vomshshae, 
rn. 


Carving in wood, hora, and ivory must have 
eon prastisnd in India from very carly times, for 
the idols which the people worship, and for ealico- 

inting, for which they have long used wood- 
Blocka”’ they are fond’ of carving on many of 
their ontiuary utensila, as epinniog-wheols, ete. 
‘Their skill ia shown in carving the bI wood and 
ebony furnitures of Bombay and Macras, especially 
in the elegance of the patterns of the backs of the 
chaire ant sofas, in the sideboards and book- 
cases. Carvings iu ivory of different parts of 
India are much to be admired, whether for the 
size or the minuteness, for the elaboratences of 
Actail, or for the trath of representation, Among 
‘these the ivory carvings of Berhampore are con- 
spicuons, A pet of cheasmen from India, at the 

xhibi of A801, carved from the drawings in 
Layard’s ‘ Ninevch,! wore excellent representations 
of what coukl only have been seen in the above 
‘work, and showed that they are capable of doing 
new things when required their representatious 
of an elephant and other animals were true to 
hature. ‘he carvings in the same material in = 
state chair sent from Travancore were greally 
‘admired ; and for the truth of representation on a 
minute scale, where an elephant. was enclosed in 
the shell of a pea, chouries or fiy-fla from 
Calicut, where the’ ivory ar sandal-wood was cut 
into long hair-like threads, were also specimens of 
‘their mechaujoal sill, Their skiD in wood-carving 


Boultore,. » » . «In 
Eaoultura, 











CARVING. 


is conspionously displayed in the elaborate details 
Uy the mandal ood bodes hewn the Malar cosa, 
‘and is also shown in the beauty of the fignres 
and buildings in the pith-like stems of the marsh- 
Plant called ahola, the Aischynomene 25 In 
tho latter, al the elaborate detail of therichiy ora- 
tented Hindu architecture of the south of India 
is carefully brought out. For this work only two 
tools neem to be employed,—one a large and heavy. 
knife, snd one with a fino sharp cutting edge. 
Besides these, cocoanut shell and gourds are 
carved and made into cups, vasee, and snuff-boxes ; 
alao the kernel of the cocoanut is variously cut, 
for making garlands for state occasions. Tho 
natives of India also display skill ond neatness, 
an well es babitaal tastes in their mork- bore, eft 
ivory, horn, or porcupine-quill, ebony, a 
sandalwood, their fone and uel it 
and khus-khus or other baskets, hookah-anakes, 
imitation fruite and flowers, toys and puzzles. 
‘The akill ia remarkable with whieh the unyielding 
substance of the hard, thick chunk sbell is con- 
verted into necklaces for men and into bracelets 
for women, The manufacture of shell bracelets 
ia one of the indigenous arts of Bengal, in which 
the Bankari oaste at Duoca exoel, ‘The chanks 
ot which they are made are the large species of 
‘Turbinella, from six to seven inches long, and of 
& pare white cole. They ate imported into 
from Ramnad and South India, opposite 
to Ceylon, and from the Maldive Islands. The 
ivory for’ the Chinese carvers reaches China 
Pritepally from Cochin-China| and Africa via 
bay, and always finds a reudy sale at Canton 
‘the largest and best tusks weigh from 16 to 25 
unds each, decreasing to five or six pounds, 
¢ cuttings and fragmenta also form an article 
of trade, aa the workmen oan omploy the smallest 
Bones, and hom, expecially the long 
jorns of boffaloes, aro in China worked into 
handles, buttons, etc. Rhii ’ horns are 
brought from Burma, from Sumatra, and from 
Africa through Bombay ; they are highly valued 
by the Chinese, from a notion that cups mada 
from them sweat whenever @ poisovous mixture 
is poured. into them. A. perfect horn eometimes 
‘a bigh as 300 dollars; but those that come 
from Africa do not usually rate above 80 or 40 
dollars each. The principal uss of these horns is 
in medicine and for amulets, for only one good 
cup eau he carved trom the! end of exch horn 
aud consequently tl aris an ments are 
all preserved. Tho hard veoth of the, watrus, 
lamantin, and other cetaceous animals, aleo form 
articles of import into China from the Pacific, 
under the designation of sea-horse teeth; they 
weigh one or two pounds a piece, and the ivory 
is nearly se compact, though not so white, a3 
that of the elephant The delicate carving of 
Chinese workmen is well known, and has often 
been described ; many specimens of it are annually 
sent abroad. Few products of their skill are more 
remarkable than the balle, containing ten or 
twelve spheres out out one within another ; but 
the manner of cutting them is simple, A piece of 
ivory or wood is Sret_made perfecly globular, 
jes are bored into it in 





and then several conical hok 
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bent at the end and etoppered on the shaft that it 
cute the ivory at the same distances from the 
surface when its edge in applied to the insides of 
the cone, By successively cutting a little on the 
insides of each conieal hole, their ineisures meet, 
and a sphericle is at last detached, which is now 
turned over and ite face oe [after another 
brought opposite the largest hole 

secured by edges in the other holes, while ite 
wurfacea are amoothed and carved. When the 
central sphere is done, a similar knife, somewhat 
larger, is again introdueed into the ‘holes, and 
another sphere detached and smoothed in the 
same way, and then another, until the whole are 
completed, each being polished and carved before 
‘the next outer one is commenced. Jt has been 
supposed by some that these curious toys were 
inade of hemispheres nicely luted together, and 
they have been boiled in oil for hours in order to 
separate them and solve the mystery of their con- 
struction. Fane and card-cases are carved of 
wood, ivory, and mother-of-pear] in alto-relievo, 
with an elaborateness which shows the great skill 
avd patience of the workman, and at the same 
time his bad taste in drawing, the figures, houses, 
es, and other objects being grouped in olation 
of all propriety and perspective. Beautiful orna- 
ments" are made by carving ‘roots, of plants, 
branches, gnarled “knots, etc., into fantastic 
groups of birds or animals, the artist taking 


advantage of the natural form of his materials. visi} 


a of pagoias, boete, and houses sre aleo 
ent construct ivory, even to represent 
the ormamentel roots, the mea working Bt the oat 
and women locking from the balconies. ts 
of elegant shape are woven from ivory splinths ; 
and the shopmen at Canton exhibit a variety of 
seals, paper - knives, chemmen, counters, combs, 
ete., exceeding in finish and delicacy the same 
‘kind of work found anywhere else in the world, 
‘The moat elaborate coat of arms, or complicated 
cypher, will alao be imitated by these akilfal 
carvers, The national taste prefers this style of 
carving on plane surfaces; it ia seen on the walls 
of houses and granite slabs of fences, the wood- 
work of boats and shops, and on articles of 
furniture, Some of it is pretty; but the dispro- 
ion and cramped position ‘of the figures 
detract from its beauty. Their porcelain is 
good, Theivory carvings, ebony and other hard- 
‘wood ornaments, and the bronzes. are all ex- 
guisitely worked ; the value attached to them in 
ingland varying from £4 to £3. Burmese 
carpenters carve in rough bat bold style, and 
find employment principally in carving for the 
exteriors of monasteriea — Williams’ Middle King- 
dom, i. pp. V4, 408; Yates Embassy, p. 595 
Hodgion's Nagasaki. 
CARWAR or Sedashigarh, a sheltered seaport 
on the wastern coast of the Peninsula of India, 
CARYOOAR BUTYROSUM. 
0, nuciferam. | Pekea butyrons. 
The souaris, sawarrow, or surwha tree of 
Juiana and Demorars. Té yields the sawarrow 
hut. It might be brought to India with benefit 
>the one 
CARYODAPHNE DENSIFLORA. Blume. 
Giteja of Java. A tree sixty to eighty fest hij 
soe fatal aroma est Bs tion Tat 
4 2 in 
avulsions —O'Shaughneary, p. 547. 
Qe 5 


CARYOTA URENS 


CARYOPRYLI.US AROMATICUS, Linn. 
Bugenia caryophyliate, Thun’, 
! , Bunga lnwang, . ; Mane. 
Bungachanke, | HManay. 
S. Gaumedi,. .' Moivocas. 
Mykek, “1 IL. Pana. 





Clons de girofle, Fr, 
This amall tree of the Moluceas grows in Am- 
boyna and Ternate, but is cultivated in the Malay 
Peninsula, the soath of India, Mauritius, Bourbon, 
Cayenne.’ It is an elegant evergreen about 18 ft. 


high, and has a smooth bark, The best 
Estee ey pee _ the Moluccas ; hes, are 
ul lower-I and three pounds weight 
Of cloves contain about 000 floworn, ‘They. are 
raved as a spice, and the valuable oil obtained by 
distilling them is used in medicine. —- Royle; 
O'Shaughnessy ; Voigt. 

CARYOTA HORRIDA. Gardn., Moon's Cat, 

Areca borrida, Thw., Hooker. Katu kittul, Sng, 

‘A tree of Caracoas, introduced into Coylon and 
into the Calcutta Gardena. In Ceylon it often 
rises to a height of fifty feet, and has a coating of 
thorns for about six or eight feet from the 
Found, esch about an inch in lengthy and so 
lensely covering the stem, that the bark is barely 

ible.— Voigt; Thwaites, 

CARYOTA URENS, Linn, Malabar sago 

a. 
‘Ban kbajur, . Bano. | Nibony 
Ramguoab? . 














very ordamental palm grows in Ceylon and 
later, C Sunda, on the Godavery, in 
jam, Gumeor, Assam, Sumatra, and Bomeo. 
It grows toa height of forty feet, with a ringed, 
tall, and slender stem of more than @ foot in 
diameter, It is found on the sea-shore, and 
ascends the mountains of Sikkim to the height of 
5000 feet. Its outer wood (outside the pith) is 
nearly sa hard as flint. Where it grows in 
, it is one of the most useful of trees. 

The root is hollowed for the buckets used in irri- 
gation ; and the trank, whon hollowed, by frocing 
it from the inner pith, forms a convenient and 
economical water conduit. In Ceylon, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, it is used for rafters, reepers, window 
bars, poste, ete, but is little durable, rarely 
ing above three or four years. Its pith or 
in filled with atarch granule 

to the best sago, which are extracted by the 
made into bread or pottage. Ite 

field a toddy or palm wine, Koondel 
and during the hot season a 

at the rate of a hundred pints 
This i as an intoxicating 
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CAS. 


ing 18 or 20 fect im length, and from 10 to 12 
across; from their fibre, the kittal fibre 
commerce, ropes of great strength, brushes, 
rooms, caps, and similar articles are manufac- 
tured ; ‘the woolly material found on the petioles 
is used a8 oskum for caulking ships. In Ceylon 
the black fibre from the leaf-stalka is manufactured 
into rope of great strength and durability, and is 
used for tying wild elephanta, Tho Rodyabs, o 
forest race among the Kandyans, make this rope 
generally with considerable skill. ‘The fibre is 
much used by the natives for making fishing lines 
and bowatrings ; is very strong, and resists water 
for come time, but is liable to snap if suddenly 
beat or knotted. It resembles black horse-hair, 
and might be employed similarly. | Dr. Gideon 
saya it is one of tha most usefal trea in the 
country ; and he bad heard thet the farm of this 
treo, throughout the single district of Yellapore in 
Soopah, yielded Re, 80,000 per annum.—Drs. 
Wight, Gibson, Rozb., Royle, Hooker, Marsden, 
and Ainslie; Mr. Mendis; Captain Macdonald ; 
M. E. J. Ry; Seeman; Br. Low; Mr, Ondatjee, 
Veg. Prod. of Ceylon. 

CAS. Hixp. Saccharum 

CASA-CASA. Tau, Txt. Poppy sead. 

CASA CHITTY, of Ceylon, author of the 
Tamil Plutarch, containing a history of the lives 
of the poets of Southera India in a chronological 


arrangement. 
CASAELLE, ‘Tax, Leaves of Memecylon 
tinetorium. 
CASANDI, Hip, Cassin sophora, 
CASARA-KAIA, Tet. Cucumis tuberosus; C. 


canabina. 

CASAROA, a genus of swimming birds of 
India; there ‘are ‘several species. In C, cana, 
Gm. the under tail-coverts are 
black on either side of them at base of C. rati 
4s, in C, cana replaced by durky, minaely 
with whitish. ©. rutila, the Brabmany goose, is 
met with above Sukkur. The male is a fine- 
looking bird, aud measures about 29 inches; the 
general colour of the plumage is rufous, with 
brilliant green on the wing-coverts, It is shy and 
wary. Sce Chakwa. 

CASEARIA CANZIALA. all. 
Slamyda canziula, Buch. ‘Ana vinga,. . MALEAL. 

‘A latge trea growing in Assam and Bengal, 
‘very bitter. Ite leaves are used in baths, avd the 

yulp of its fruit as a diuretic. The Casearia 
ip of the order Samydaces. The species are found 
in the Himalaya, 8. India, Assam, Ceyion, Penang. 
‘Voigt (p. 78) mentions six species, shrube or email 
trot of N. India; aod Thwaites mentions two 
moderate-sized treas of Ceylon,—C. coriacea and 
©. championi. 

Casesria pentandra, tha-byai-ywet-kys, Bor- 
west, found in the Pogu distzlct, bat scarce, 
Timber strong and close-grained, adapted for 
fancy work and cabin oe . BM Clelland. 

Casearia tomentosa, Roxb, D. C., chilah, 
chilla, Hueposravi, » amall tree of Kangra, the 
Panjab, Jaffna, and Sigre. It is not 
in the Siwalik ‘at from 2000 to 3000 feet, 
up to near the Indua The timber is whitish, soft, 
and brittle, and is only used for mall woodwork 
‘hy natives; but is ssid to furnish 


paler, aod the small 


CASH. 





the Bombay side it small tree, not uncommon 


of near the ghats. The wood is smooth, fine-grained, 


and yellow-coloured, but from its small size can 
only serve su an oruamental wood.—-Dra, Wight, 
JL. Stewart, and Gibson, 
pleat esculenta. Roxb, = 
jira kaneli, . . Mateai | Konda progr, . . 
‘Konda jungura,. , Tk | 
A large shrub, growing in the mountains of the 
Northern Circars, Ita leaves are eaten by the 
people, and its roots are employed by the hill 


People ato pargatives Useful Pants 

ata, Roxb. Peda-kal- mesura, 
Teivav, is a large tree of the Godavery; has 
wood of a light colour, hard, docs not warp, and 
is worthy of attention. ’ Fruit used to poigon fish, 
—Captains Beddome, Macdonald, 

Casearin 














varians, J'hw. 
C. corincoa, Thw. 1 ©. champion!, Thw. 
‘Thia is a lofty tree, very common in all the 


‘Western Ghat forests and in Ceylon, and it grows 
toa very large wizo in the dense moist foresta at 
2000 to 8000 fect elevation. C. coriaces, Thw., a 
form with very coriaceous jeaves, iz very common 
on the higher ranges of the Animslly, 6000 to 
7000 feet elevation, and on the Ceylon mounteins 
at the higher altitudes. In drying, the leaves turn 
very black on the upper side.—Thiaites, p. 19; 
Beddome, Fl, Sylo. part. xviii. p, 208, 


‘hw. 
[ Wal-wareke, « 

A middle-sized tree of the hotter parta of 
Ceyion, very common up to an elevation of 1500 
feet.—Thw, En, Pl. Ceyton, 7 

CASGAI, a wandertn tribe in the south of 
Persia, between Shiraz Darab, 

CASH or Kas, in the old Madras currency, a 

coin of which 10 = 1 doodie, now valued 
‘as 2 pice, and 80 cash going to a fanam; 46 
fanams being equal to 1 atar pagoda, According 
to the old Madras system, accounts were kept in 
star pagodas, fanams, and kas. 
8 kas — 1 fanam 
336 ,, = 42 (silver) fanams = 1 pagoda, 

The EJ. Company reckoned 12 fname to the 
rupee, ree and a balf rupees to the pagoda. 
But the bazar exchange fnctasted between 86 and 
45 silver fanawus per pagoda; fauams were also 
coined in a base gold. 

Copper 1, 5, 10, and 20 kas pieces were coined 
in England, by contract, for Madras, 30 lately as 
1797. The 20 kas was also called ‘dodo’ and 
falua. The star weighed 52°56 grains, and 
was nineteen one~1 carats fine. It was therefore 
intrinsically worth 7s, 54d. sterling, but it was com- 
monly valued at 86. MM; et 
used to cireulate on the Coromandel) coast, but 
ainee 1898 they have bean only obtainable when 


for. 
Tn 1811 coinage from Spanish dollars took 
place, consisting of double rupees, rupees, halves, 
and qi ; and piocea one, two, throe and five 
fanams; the rupee weighed 186-7 grains, A 
silver coinage of balf and parter pagodas, of 
dollar fineness, also then place ; the 
pagoda weighed 826773 grains troy, and wan equal 
to 19 arcot rupees, By » proclamation of 7th 
January 1818, the silver rupee of 180 graina was 
constituted the standard coin, and all acoounte and 
te were ordered to be converted 
of 350 rupees per 100 pagodas. 


Ei the ex 


$94 


CASE. 


The proportion between the old and new currency 

thon became 8} rupees per pagoda, and in copper 
75 kes olf currency equala 14 paisa uew currency. 
Kas may be a corruption of tho Sanskrit word 
Karsha, which is mentioned in Colebrooke's Essay 

in Indien Weights, az the same with tho word 
‘A karsha, or 80 raktike (rati) of copper, 

{5 calied n pana or karsha-pana, It ia now the 

eighticth part of a pan; but the simple word is 

all that can be identified aa having eurvived the 

changes of aystem. 

In Britai, ‘cash? has come to mean ready 

; lao copper or silver money. Tn India it 

to indi a 


mi 
in still, along with the cowrie, 
small sum, 

CASH. Cam. A Chinese coin about eight to 
a balfpenny, In 1872, 1700 cash were exchanged 
for a tael of ailver, and nearly four tael go to a 
pound sterli: In China, a cash of iron is the 
B320th part of dollar, and it a a saying, « For ax 
many beads make the necklace, so many cash 
make a cobang,’a gold coin equal to four dollars 
and  third,—.Edken. 

CASH, the anceatora of the Chasdim or 
Chalybes of the mountainous territory in Central 
Armenia, a litile to the north of Erzerum. The 
abman followers of Cash are to be distinguished 
from thove descendants of Shem who at a later 
Period ccsopied part ofthe mountains of Asya 

Chaidea. 


CASH BALANCES, # financial term of the 
Government of India for the balances in 
several treasuries, They have ranged between 


thirteen and twenty-four kror of rupees in the history 


1857 to 1880; but anything below thirteen 
ia considered unsafe. 

CASHCUTIEE, —? Gambier. 

CASHEF or Kasheb, of the Mubomedane of 
Kashmir, the grandfather of Kasyapa, who drained 
‘the valley, See Kashmir. 

CASHEW NUT TREE, Anacardium occidentale, 
yields several useful products. One edible part is 


the ewollen, pear-shaped stalk (pedunele) which 
supports the but. The kernel ee ncalnhte when 


roasted 
Cruhow Apple Oil is powerfully vesicating ; and 
itis obtained from the pericarp of the cashew apple. 
Tt resembles in its properties the acrid oil obtained 
from the marking nut, Semecarpos anscardiam. 
‘Cashew Gum. ‘The trank and branchea, on being 
wounded during the ascent of the sap, yield a 
tras it gum. aii ilar in appearance to gam- 
arabic, for which it is s substitute. “This 









1m is sub-astringent, and is particularly adapted 
for uso where the depredations of insects require 
to be guarded against. 


Cashew Nut. 
‘Hidjili badam, Bane. Jambu- . Maw 
Catfonscten, "DOE Nowe ducaje > Pose 
Noiz d’acajou, «FR. Nucesa d'acaju,, . SP. 
junuse, ‘ona. Kotte, tox. 
Gsja,.. '! Gus, Hinn. Munts memidi TT 


jt, + . In 

Cashew nuts are kidney-shaped, attached to the 
under part of the fruit ; they are articles of food, 
‘and an ingredient in chocolate. 

Cashew Nut Oil. 
Hale te tal. Herp. | Manta mambdl none, Tex, 
‘Mairi oottay yenmai, Tax. 


edible oil 


A light yellow, swovt-tasted, and 
coiained from the nat of this tree by roasting. a 


their dynasties of Cas! 


CASHMERE. 


is in every respect equal, if not indeed superior, 
to either dlive or almond ol Tt is very weldont 
Drepared, the nuts being used as a table fruit— 
EJ. R. Bee Gam; Oil; Resin. 
si Khoten, Turfan, and Yarkand, 
according to the old original inhabitanta 
of thece places and of theadjanont highlands are the 
Tajak, w! of Persian, and are all agriculturiste, 
The Swedish chronicles’ bring the Swedea from 
7 the ity between the Saxon 
language and Kapehak is great.—Bunsen; Tod. 
Seo Kashgar. : 
CASHMERE. The Cashmere territoryat present 
comprehends Jammu, Cashmere, Kishtwar, Zang- 
kar, Ladakh, and Balt chroniclo exists which 
‘was com] in AD. , bat gives a general 
romper of Cashmere fom non 1183, 
The Abissarea chief, who with rich presents oon- 
ciliated Alexander as he approached the Indus, is 
to have ruled about Cashmere, The 
rajas of Cashmore of the line of Kura in the 
Lunar race, were worshippers of the Naga or 
Spake. The early chronology of Cashmere is fall 
of doubts, though Professor Wilson, Captain 
Troyer, and Major Cunningham all coincide i 
regard to the proper period of the initial date of 
the Naga dynasty. ‘The line ia taken from the 
raja Tarangni, which commences with an account 
of the desiccation of the valley by Kasyaps muni, 
supposed to allnde to the Deluge. Cashinere was 
ouized by Kesyape nc. 2660. There were many 
mere—kings of the Kaurava race, 
1266 years, with one of whom, Gonerda, authentic 
commenced in n.c. 2448, Lava, in 1709 
B.c,, was the Loo of Mshomedan historiana, 
ptrendts, 2.0, 1600, wau contemporary of Bahan of 
The Gonerdiya dynasty, 1013 years, or 378 yearn after 


“Seem 
justed. 








jo Tebtored, 892 years, of 493 


‘Naga or Karkota dynasty, 260 years § months. 
‘The Ueted dynasty, 84 yenrs'S most, 

‘The Bhota dynasty. 

‘The Mahomedan kings. 

Cashmere was annexed to the Moghul empire 
under Akbar in 1586 4.D., but it has since been 
ruled from Afghanistan’ by the Durani and 
Barakzai chiefa; was taken from them in 1819 by 
Ranjit Siugh, and is now held bya Dogra Rajput, 
chief of Janta. After the Sutlej campaign, the 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, left the 
Britiah Government in possession of the country, 
hill and plain, between tho rivers Bons and Sutlej, 
and of the bill conntry betweon the Bess and the 
Todus, inelading the provinces of Cashmere and 
Hazara, The British Goverument conferred on 

alah Singh, teritorios on the hills, snd 
ndence, Gulab Singh began 
an in a troop commanded by 
then the favourite 

hb, He soon rained 
himself to an independent command, in which be 
ed himeelf by making prisoner Agur 
Khan, chief of Rajaor. For thia service the 
ineipality of Jammu waa conferred on his 
Family, and Galab Singh took’up his residence in 
Jamea, whence be soon extended his authority 
over his Rajput neighbours, and eventually into 
[iadakh. He took en important part in the nego- 
tiations which followed the battle of Sobracn. A 









CASHMERE. 


neparate treaty (No. cxxiv.) wa concluded with 
him at Auritear on 16th March 1846, which put 
‘him in possession of all the bill country and its 
dependencies between the Indus and the Ravi, 
including Chamba, and excluding Lahoal, on 
Payment of 75 lakhs of rupees, and in exchan, 
for the Cia-Ravi portion of Chamba. By a au 
sequent arrangement in 1847, Chamba came again 
entirely under the British Government. In 1857, 
mabaraja Gulab Singh died, and was sncoceded 
by hia son, Runbir Singh, to whom the right of 
adoption was guaranteed to the mabaraja by a 
sannud, 

Tho general level of the valley of Cashmere is 
about 5500 feet above the sea, but at the Waler 
lake and gardens of Srinuggur is only 6146 feet, 
in lat, 34° 46' and tong. 74° 48", 

Cashmere has always been subject to earth- 
quakes, "The great bulk ‘of the people profess 

fahomedanistu; but they are of Aryau descent, of 
the Hindu stock, aud all clagses are remarkable for 
their physical nymmetry. ‘The chief town, Srinug- 
qgur, ou both banks of the Jhelum, bas 40,000 
people, Islamabad, on the Jhelum, is a seat of 
the shawl manufactore, ‘The fruits which attain 
maturity are the apple, pear, quince, peach, apricot, 

lum, almond, pomegranate, mulberry, walnut, 
azel’ nut, pistachio, and melon. “giles * 
cherry is indigenous, and ia cultivated in orchards. 
‘The bullace, Prunus insititia, is found nowhere else 
in awild state. ‘The vine is extensively cultivated. 
In 1878-79 the British Indian trade with Cash- 
moro amounted to Ks. 81,61,109, viz. imports, 
Ra 56,865,369, and exports, Ks.” 25,75,800.— 
Ellphin.’ Caubub, p. 5063 Prinsop's Antiquities, by 
Thomas; Cleghorn, Punjar Report, p. 171; Aitche= 
son'e Treatics, ete, 

CASHMERE, a very beautiful woollen fabri 
formerly manufsetured solely in the kingdom of 
Cashmere, but now in other towns, in the form 
of shawls, conta, scarfs. ‘I'he manufacture of Cash- 
mere shawls was long peculiar to that province. 
Formerly the shawls were exquisitely woven, with 
unrivalled elegance and chasteness of design. 
softness and finish in quality, arrangement of 
colours and usc of dyes, which’ the finest Paisley 
and French shawls did not approach. The exqui- 
ito shawls of Cashincre become rarer and rarer 

year, and their place hoa been usurped bj 
hand-embroidered fabrics of lower value, wi 
‘and more vulgar patteras. In the 
in Debli, of ia 


and not with floss ailk and braid, but solely for 
mle to Europeans, who wear them as tunics, 
jacketa, wearfa, and the like. In the hand-worked 
athmere shawls, as also in the Debli work, wooden 
needles of hard wood are used, slightly charred, 
with a hole in the centre of the needle to receive 
the yarn. Cashmere weavers have ecttled at 
Auuitenr and Jellalpur and other places, and have 
Houriahed. ‘The great Panjab mart for Cashmere 
is Aumitear. The largest is of pashmina 
goods, consisting of shawn, Toadle-worled goods 
(emlikar), embroidered obogas, ete., and plain 
‘cloth —A. E. J. H.; Dr. Watson, Seo 


Chet tho Hind: of Be city 

; Iu name of Benares, a 

which lice in 25° 18° $1” of N. lat, and aocording 

fo Hinde geography, 4° $7" E of Lanca, See 
jouares, 











CASPIAN SEA. 


CASPIAN SEA, a large salt-water inland sea 
of Central Asia, lying between lat. 36° 56' and 
AT? 30° N., and long. 46° 48’ and 55° 25' E., 730 
amiles long, 150 to 270 miles broad, with an area 
of 140,000 aquare miles. The chief affiuents are 
the Atrak, Gurgan, Kizl-Ozan, Kuma, Kar- 
Terek, Ural, and Volga; but there are nearly a 
hundred torrents besides. It has no outlets and 
no tides. It has valuable fisheries of sturgeon 
and other large fish ; aterlet, porpoise, perch. It 
has twice been surveyed, and once declared to be 
81-4 feet below the Black Sea, but at another time 
only 384 feet. It is known to the Mabomedans 
asthe Daria-i-Kulzum, also Daria-i-Haslets Khan, 
and Daria Khizr, and by the Accemiene os the 
Sif, by the Georgiana Sgwa, and by the Russians 
ae roraians Eerwe Ste hs, xi), all 
the tribes east of the Caspian were called Scythic, 
The Dah were next the sea; the Masea-getm and 
Sacee more eastward; but every tribe bad a par- 
ticular namo, All were nomadic; but of these 
nomades the best known are the Asi, the Pasiani, 
Tachari, Saccarandi, who took tria from the 
Greeks, The Sacw made irruptions in Asia, similar 
‘to those of the Cimmerians, and possessed them- 
selves of Bactria and the best district of Armenia, 
called after them Sacasens. 

‘The whole of the N, part of the barren high- 
Ispds on the E. coast is inhabited by Kirghiz 
Kazzake, that to the S by the Turkoman and 
Khivali, all of them in tents, carrying on the 
coasting trade. About 80 ships, called shootes 
(Bazchiva, Aslam), trade from port to part, The 
waters give employment to about 10,000 fisher- 
men ; yield abundance of fish, clusned as red fish, 
which includes the belaga, sevringa, and sturgeon, 
yielding isiuglass, and made into caviare; white fink, 
‘such ae the salmon trout, bastard beluga, sterlet, 
carp or sazan, soudak, and silure ; the third clase 
have the general names chistia and riba or kooaya, 
The sturgeon fishery alone yields 2,000,000 roul 
annually, The take in 1828 was 43,033 sturgeons, 
653,164 sevringa, 23,069 beluga, also 8835 soudak, 
and 98,584 seals, Canals connect this sca with 
the Baltic. 

‘The first attempt to opena trade route from the 

ian eastward was made by Antony Jenkin- 
son, Queen Elizabeth's envoy to Shah 
of Persia. In 1557 he travelled through Russia 
to Bokhara, returning by the Caspian and the 
Volga in 1560, From the king i 
obtained leave to establish s factory at that place. 
In 1579 Chi er Burroughs traded in a ship 
of bis own a eocoin She Cusplats ty Bake 
but the ship got stranded in the ice, and bia cargo 
of raw silk was carried in a boat to Astracan. 
After 160 years, in 1738, Mr. John Elton, who 
had been einployed by the Russians on the Oren- 
burg frontier, sailed from Astracan with a cargo 
of gooda for the Persian market. He reached 
Enzeli, the Lag Resht, in May 1739, and, a 
ceeding to Resht itself,” exchanged his. Ef 
broadcloth for raw silk. He got leave to trade ia 
Persia, and to plant a factory at Meshed, with a 


branch at Resht Returning to Persia witha large 


of broadcloth, he entered the service of 

Shab, and undertook to build for him a 
pounders, was the ‘ira fata of Elton's cocsgy 
‘and resourcefulness, But Russian jealousy brought 














CASSA-CASSA. 


the new-born English trade in the Caspian to an 
untimely end in 1746. Two English vessels had 
to be eold at a great loss to Russian merchants in 
‘Astracan, and soon afterwards Elton himself was 
murdered in Ghilan daring the anarchy which 
followed on the death of Nadir Shah in 1747. 
‘Among those who had embarked in the Caspian 
trade, was Jonas Hanway, who fell on one 
occasion into the hands of the Kajar chief, 
Muhammad Husain, ancestor of the present Shah 
of Persia. He escaped with the loas of his pro- 
perty in Astrabad, and obtained from Nadir Shah 
an order for the payment of all his lowes. But 
Hanway soon went home, to write a charming 
account of his travcls and a life of Nadir Shab. 
By the treaty of Gulistan between Russia and 
Persia in 1818, no Persian man-of-war was 
thenceforth allowed to navigate the Caapien, 
CASSA-CASSA, Tet. Poppy-seed. 
CASSAREEP, the concentrated juice of the 








bitter cassava, forms the basis of the West India Ti 


dish r-pot. Ment placed in it is preserved 
longer ten by any other process of cooling. 
ASSAVA. ‘The sweet cassava is Manihot 
aipi, Pott, The bitter cassava, or tapioca plant, 
is M. utilissima, Pohl. 

Casauva flour or meal, from which 
bread is made, is obtained from the M. ai 
sweet Cassava, the Jatropha manihot, Livm., by 
grating the root, expressing the juice by pressure, 
and then dryivg the residual eake and pounding. 
It is called Moussache by the French. 

Cassava starch, called also Tapioca, is 
from the starch of M. utilissima, the bitter Cas- 
gava, by washing and granulating on hot plates, 
‘by which the concretions are formed, as secn in 
commerce.— Hogg; Birdwood ; Vou Muller. 

CASSAWA OIL of Moulmein. Out of this oil 
dammer is mace, and 4 kind of Ls the 
poor classes instead of a lainp.—Locat Committee. 

CASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Fabacess of Lindley ; 24 species 
Volong to the East Indies, and 85 have been grown 
near Calcutta, Important products are obtained 
from species of this genus. “Dr. Royle was unable 
to distinguish the three kinds of senna from C. 
elongata, ©. lanceolata, and C. acutifolia, and 
these were all included by him in his C. off- 
civalis. 

CASSIA ABSUS. Linn. 

Benna absus, Hord, Fl. Ind, 








assave 
i, the 














Hub-us-Soudan, Anas. Chusmigah, 
Kushoii zurk, ”. . 
Chychm,. 2 Eoin. Avarai 
Alenkalis,” Ga. 

Chaksoo (seed), Hin, 

Chusmak, ‘Pens, 


‘This small biennial or triennial sbrub is extremely 
common ; the powdered seeds are used as an appli- 
cation in cases of chronic ophthalmia.— Royle. 

CASSIA ACUTIFOLIA. Delile, Esen., Eberm. 

G, lanceolata, Forak, 
‘Bombey senna. | Suna mukhi, 

This grows in Arabia snd N. Africa, Dr. Royle 
remarks that C. elongate. C. lanceolata, and thi 
plantseem thesame. Dr. O'Shaughnessy observes 
that thia species furnishes the bulk of the senna 
sonsumed for medicinal purposes in Europe, and 
called Timevelly and Al rian, ft is much 
adulterated with the leaves of Cynanchum argbel, 


Tephrosia apollines, and Coriaria myrtifolia. 


+. Hep. 






CASSIA BUDS. 


CASSIA ALATA, Linn, W. and 4., W. I. 
-» Royle. | O. jen, Jaog. 
Sena elata, Howb., Royle. | ©. herpetics, Jaoy. 








Sin bomedzli, Baw, G'ling-gang,. . Mazar. 
Mai ralee ayes, sling'sang, «on 
Velaiti > Bux. Dwipaguatia, . SANSK. 
Rivgrormabreb, Evo, Simi ngnli, ". .. 
Dio mardan,”. Tiki. Motia tamara, |) 
It is a atunted shrub, pretty only when in 
gaudy yellow flower. The fresh leaves, bruised 


and nized with lime-juice, are valuable in ring- 
worm. The fresh leaves, bruised and rubbed 
upon the eruption, in many cases remove it, The 
whole plant is used by the Tamils as a remedy in 
venereal, in poisoned bites, and as a toni, 
An ointment prepared from ita fresh leaves is 
almost a specific in ringworm.—Beng. Phar. 
CASSIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Vahl, of N. Africa 
and S.W. Asia, perennial, but also cultivated, 
Yields the Mecca, the Bombay, and some of the 
innevelly senna. —AMuellir. 
CASSIA AURICULATA. I. Rozb,, W.and A. 
Senna guriculata, Korb. 





Tangayree, ss. ++ BANSE, 
‘Mature tes tree, “E: Sixaa, 
Tarwar, . . Tan. 
Mayhari,. Te. 





Grows abundantly in the sterile tracts of tl 
Madras Presidency, and in all parta of the Dekhap. 
To China the bark’ is used for tanning, and the 
stems to make native tooth-brushen; with the 
bark a eoft and durable leather may be turned 
ou, Te is perhaps the best of the indigenous 
autriogents of Southern, India for this purpore 

mt Ingone; 


All parts of the plant have much astei 
and seem to possess no other property. In ti 





south of Ceylon ite leaves are infused 1s a eubsti- 
tute for tea. In China it is enten as a vegetable, 
Its twigs are held in the baad, or applied to the 
head, for the coolness they impart—O'Sh, p, 
809, 


CASSIA BERRIES, or Dalchini berries, are 
produced in the Nuggur districts of Mysore from 
the same plant aa the cassia buds. The berries 
are an article of trade in the Nuggur division of 
Mysore.—Dr. J. Kirkpatrick ; Rohde, MSS, 

‘CASSIA BICAPSULARIB, Linn. 

Senno bioapeularis, Rozh, | Six-loaved cassia, , Ena. 








A shrub of the West Indies and South America, 
domesticated in India, 


» Lar. 
» Port, 
ae 
Tr 
Cassia buds are the immature fruits of a species 
of cassia or Cinnamomum, a native of Cuchin- 
Chiva; and an inferior kind of cassia buts, known. 
as Lavunga-pn, ia foudd in Malabar. ‘The genera 
or species that afford it are as yet undetermined, 
The cassia buds of China, Yuch-Kwei-teze, are 
said to be the immature flowers of Cimnamomum 
Malabathram and of C. uromaticum, They are 
collected in Kiang-nan and Cheh-kiang’ and 
K i, and are used as a spice. They are 
with the bark, and exported to India and 
Castia bude are now being largely ex~ 
from the western const of India. It is a 
Spice growing in favour, but still less known than 
HE Sesacvea. © Simmonds; Df. EJ. Bey Cleg- 
j\ hera. 
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CASSIA ELONGATA, 


GASSIA ELONGATA. | Lam, Lisane, 
©. lanceolata, Royle. \g Roxb., H. B 
G ofticinalia, Gertn,, Roxb, Sennao icinalis, 2, Fi. Fad. 

‘Suna mukhi, . . Anan, Horn. 

‘This sonna plant, or Tinnevelly senna, is found 
in many parts of India; and the general opinion 
is that the plant ia indigenous, but others believe 
5t to be only naturalized, and are of opinion that 
this is identical with the Cassia lanceolata of 
Forukal. Dr. Royle cultivated this plant at Saha- 
ranpur, Dr. Gibson near Poona, Dr. Wight near 
Madras, Mr. Hughes near Tinnevelly, and Dr. 
Barns noticed it near Kaira, The plants in these 
situations yield a drug quite equal in value to the 
‘best senua. Dr. Royle remarks that C. elongata, 
C. lanceolata, and C. acutifolia seem the same. 

The senna of commerce is obtained from several 
plants, viz. — 

‘1. Cassia officinalis, catled Bombay senna, also 
‘Suna mukhi. 

lanoeolata, Forskal. ibe Meces Lohsjm, 











“ Gultivated in Arabia and Northern India. 
The three following plants, a, b, c, soem the 
rane, viz 


(a) Camia elongata, Indian senna, Tionevelly §; 





senna. 
Comin Innceolata, Royle, | Cassia officinalis, Gavin. 
Bona-pat, Brue, Nelapoos, Tax. 
Bane mukbi, jela tangedu, 





Cultivated by Dr Rayle ab Saharnpar, Dr 
‘Glenn neat Porn, tage a near Madras, Mr 
Hughes near Tinsevelly, aud ‘noticed by’ Dr. 
Burne noar Kaira, 

(@) Canin angina, Actor, Alexanasian vena, 

C, aoatif \, Heyne, Nees, 
Tut erowe in the valley of the eset oath of 
ene, 
"Ge Camsia acutifolia, Delille, Esen., Eherm., 
Botubay senna, Grows in Arabinand Africa, 

2, Comin ota, Bier 
Canain rai De 

ours ttoplom Ou | one de Tyo 


Grows in Nubia and Fezzan. 
8. Onasia Forskalii, 
©, lanceolate, Forak.,Lind., | C. ligustrina, Batka. 
Buna, . . ARAB. 
Grows in the valley of Fatme. 
4, Cossia obovate, Colladon, O'S p. $06. 
GASSIA FLORIDA, | Tubl., 1. and 4. 








Sonua Sumatrans, Roz, ¥. Ind. skp. 347. 
Moy-za-loe, + Buku. * Manje koune, Tax. 
Was, Sivas. 





‘This middling-sized tree is common in a wild 
ante in the jungles quite at the south of the 
Madras Presidency and in Ceylon, also as = 
planted tree in avenues, topes, gardens, ete. I 
of rapid growth, and ornamental. The trunk ie 
retty straight, and covered with olive-coloured 
Park "The wood is of a yellowieh-brown colour, 
sometimes beautifully marked with i black 
atreaka, close-grained, hard, and durable, but not 
stiff; worke kindly, ‘with a amooth sui 
stands a good polish. A cubic foot tmseasoued 
-weigbs 68 or Ibs, and wien seasoned, 58 1. 
and ite specific gravity in -928. It is well adapted 
for fares, bat iy to be little known or 
used in the Mudraa Presidency. In Burma it 
‘eed for malleta, helves, and walking-aticks, In 
Ceylon it ia principally uaed for fuel for the 
locomotives; anu it ig asid to have as good caloric 








CABSIA LIGNEA. 


powers as any wood known in the island—Dre 
and Mason; Colonet Beddome, F1. Sylv, 
o GASSIA FORSKALIL 
a : Lie 
jana, 


Grows in the valley of Fame. 

CASSIA GLAUCA. Z., Lam., W. and A. 

C cuneophylie, Kom. 
Senna arborea, Van Rheede, 






tepuchettu, TEL. 

‘Asmall tree with Iarge sulphur-yellow flowers ; 
grows in Burma, Coromandel, and Malabar coasts, 
Tia bark, mixed with sugar and water, ia given in 
diabetes; and ite bark and leaves, mixed with 
cumin seed, sugar and milk, in virulent gouor- 


thea. 
CASSIA LANCEOLATA. Royle. Alexandrian 





©, aoutifotin, Heyne, Nees, 
‘berm. 


. Nilaveri, « 


. Nelapoons, 
. Nela Tangedu, 


‘This grows in the valleys of the desert south of 
But Dr. le remarks that C, acutifol is, 
is seem the aame, and he 


Gassta LEAVES, Kwei-yeh of China, ose 
obtained from Cinnamomum shridom, C, inere, C. 

tamala, and other species, ‘Theso were formerly 
esteemed as sudorific and stomachic medicines, 
and sent from China to Europe under the names 
of Folia malabathri or Tamalapathri, and are 
naid to be still used in China and Ceplon, along 
Fith the twign (Kei Chi, alo Lin Kwet of the 
‘Curnzse), in distillation, to form an oil resembling 
‘that of cloves, and known in the market aa Oleum 
malabstbri or Oleum cinnamomi foliorum. The 
Chinese bruise the leaves of the cinnamon treo, 
and use them along wi with warm water to wash their 


STN LIGNEA EA. Cassia bark. 
Selikeb, 








vee» Anas. {Kahologi, 5 Manar. 
| Hevange,’ «+ MALzAle 
wis, 2. NEPAL. 
| Comte le + Pont, 
Banex. 
, | Mfukeatle, res 
. | Dawal Karun 


‘Hap. | Cossia lenosa, .. «Sr. 


igling, . |. '. . Ir.|Lewange pattal, | “Ta, 
Kayumanischina, MALAY. | yy patty’ Tmt. 
‘im, an aromatic bark, is mentioned iz 








Cassia, ke, 
Exodus xxx. 24, Pa. xiv. 8, and Ezek, xxvii 
under the words kiddah and ketaioth. Dr. Wight 
‘was of opinion that coarse barks of the cionamon 
tree, which could not be passed as true cinnamon, 
are classed as cassia. The Cbinese cassia in from 
Cinnamon aromaticam, Nees ab Esenb., avd C. 
Zeylanicum. Dr. Royle (p- 642) concurs as to 
the Chinese cassia being one reducing 
planta, but adds that there are screed din 








>, and merce At present this bark is Srotesed ‘in 


Java, on the Malabar coast, in the south of China, 
and in Cochin-China Pereira’s Materia Medica 


a 1 OM 
“1. China Cassia-lignea, sometimes called ed 


it is ciomamon, is the best kind, It is usually 


we from Bingapore, rarely from Canton 
‘Reeves says Heazensaya vont rani of both eens bude 
cassia-lignea are sonually brought to Canton 
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CASSIA OBOVATA. 


from the province of Kwang-ei, whose princi 
city ‘(Kwal-tin-tu), literally the city of Repl 
(or grove) of cassia trees, derives ite name from 
fhe forests of cassia around it 

“The Chinese themselves use a mnch thicker 
bark (which they call Gan Kwei-pi), unfit for the 


European market, but they esteem it so highly as j, 


to pay nearly ten dollars per pound forit, “A very 
fine quality is occasionally met with, and com- 
mands the enormous price of 100 dollars per catty 
(one pound aud three-quarters). A specimen of 
{furnished by Mr Reeves io straight, semi~ 
cylindrical, eleven inches long, rather more than 
an inch wide, and about one-sizth or one-eighth 
of an inch thick. Externally it is warted, and 
covered with crustaceous lichens. Internally it 
is deep brown; its odour and flavour are those 
of cassia. Mr. Recvea also mentioned that the 
best cassia-lignea is cat in the third or fourth 
moon, the second sort in the sixth or seventh 
moon, 

‘2, Malabar Cassia-lignea is brought from 
Bombay ; it is thicker and coarser than that of 
China, and is more subject to foul-packing ; 
hence each bundle requires a separate inspection. 
Tt may, perhaps, be coarse cinnamon, for Dr. 
‘Wight states that the bark of the older’ branches 

the genuine cinnamon plant is exported from 
the Malabar coast, aa 

*8. Manilla Cassia-lignea is usually sold in 
bond for continental consumption. He had re- 
coived a sample of bark ticketed ‘*Camia vera from 
Manilla,” the epidermis from which was imper- 
fectly removed. 
wiih: Mauritius Casea-lignea is ooosionally met 


Kwei-pi, Juh-Kwei, Kwan-Kwei, and 
wei of « Chiva are tho prodacts of species 
‘The Juh-Kwei, or fleshy cassia, 
t and spicy, and ita price is 
quadraple at of the Kwei-pi, or skinny cassia. — 
ove . 542; Harris, Nat. Iist. of Bible; Has- 
sai ‘ood ant Adulterations ; Smith, 
CASSIA OBOVATA. Merat. 
Cassin Ethiopia, Gui- Senne of Tripoli. 
bourt, Bene de Tripoli. 
Grows in Nubia and Fezzan; one of the species 
yielding the senna of commerce. 
CASSIA OBTUSA. Roazb., W. and A., W. Ie. 
Cassin obovate, Wall, Senna obtusa, Razh. 
©, Burmanni, Wall., Wight, Nola tangedu, . . TH. 
It is indigenous in Mysore, Egypt, Suez, Nubia, 
and Central Africa. The leaves furnish the 
Aleppo and Italian deng. C. obtusa is common 
on the dry uncultivated landa of Mysore. Aleppo 
genoa has obovate very blunt leaflets and curved 
pods with a very slight covering of down. The 
were are pale yellow.—-O’ Shaughnessy, p. 307, 
CASSIA OBTUSIFOLIA. 
Cbakowar, . . . Hiv, | Jangli-powar, . . Hn. 
According to Dr. Irvine (Gen. Med. T. 
181), the seed of this lane $+ ‘used in medias. 
‘The plant is scarce about Ajmir; is prescribed to 
cleanse the blood, in an entire state. When the 
seeds are pounded and then swallowed, vomiting 
in produced. The leaves of the young are 
eaten us a vegetable; aro also ay in iteh 
ences. It is very common in the Dekhan. Goats 
and sheep are fond of the seed; one seer of the 
‘seed cota one pice,— irvine. 














of 
in exceedingly pun 


inpamormum, 











CASSIA SOPHORA. 


CASSIA OCCIDENTALIS. Z., W. and A. 
‘Senna occidentalis, Roxb. Jassin fostida, Roxb. 
Gasnia sphere Wail | ‘ 





. Boru. (Ex, veri, . Tax. 
+ Man | Kashends, Kasinda, Tzu. 
1; smell very offensive, necd 

and also aperient, “Rox- 
ive name, Mr, Mason has 
occasionally noticed it in Tenauerim, in native 
cultivation for medicinal uses. It was originally 
introduced into India from the Weet Indies.— 
Mason; O'S. p. 309. 


CASSIA OFFICINALIS. Gartn., Royle. 


com Forak., Royle. C. elongata, Lem. 
Gi maodicn, Hoye 7G ta 





mediew Lobaje, 6. sennm, Rath.» H. Buch. 
©. acutifolia, Heyne, Nees, 
Sctma officinalis, Roz, Ebert. Deiittz, Bsen. 


Dr. Royle remarks that C. elongata, C. lanceo- 
ata, and C. acutifolia seem the same planta. He 
describes ©. officinalis as cultivated in Arabia and 
Northern India, and, with the C. acatifolia, known 
in commerce aa Bombay senna, Suna ‘makhi. 
The ©. elongata, known as Tinnevelly senna, was 
cultivated st Saharanpur, Poona, near Madras, 
near Tinnevelly and Kaira, and G. Iauceolata as 
growing in the valleys of the desert south of 
Syene, and known as the Alexandrian gonna, 
‘See Cassia, 


CASSIA OIL, volatile oil of camia tmz, 
Tojla-te, . . » HIND, | Kulfa-ka-tel of MAuapan, 

Casein bork yields a pate yellow volatile oi, the 
finer Kind of which difers but litte in ite proper- 
tes from that of cianamon, for whioh it 
rally substitited ; it haa a specific gravity of 1-071 
(1-095). The best is manufactured in Chioa, where 
the wood, bark, leaves, and oil are all in requeat, 
‘The asain oll ia rated at 150 dollars por pikul 
and the trade in this article reached abott 230,000 
sare (Staonda, p95). When pare, fa pale 
‘wine: yellow colour doce not deepen with age.” Tt 
Tas i a remarkable. degree the cussin odour and 
‘taste. Coasia oil is imported into Bombay from 
China; and in Surat the oil is expressed from both 
China and Malabar cassia. ‘The latter kind, which 
in of a ditty-brown colour, is chiefly exported to 
the Persian and Arabian ‘Gulfs, Zaorlvar, ete, 
under the name of Koolfa-ke-tel.—Fandke?, 

CASSIA ROXBURGHIT. D.C, W. and A. 
C. emarginata, Roxb, | Ratuwaa, , . SivaH. 

‘hia ie a small or middliog-sived tree, very 
common in ae state ny the Bout ened 
Trchinopoly, ‘Tanjore, avd ‘Tinnovelly districts, 
It in extensively planted in gnrdens for ornamental 

‘and 8 to be seen in most compounds at 
Tredran,” When in flower itis exceedingly beuuti- 
fal ; it is also wild in Ceylon. ‘The wood is close- 
graed, hard, and durable, worke smoothly, and 
Stands 2 good polish. — When fresh it is doep wo8e- 
coloured, but eventually turna reddish-brown, A 
cubie foot unseasoned weighs 78°80 tbs., and when 
68 iba; and its specific gravity is 1-008. 

Tt is well adopted for articles of turnery, sch as 
eves of whesls. and handles of instrumenta.— 
Besdome, Fi. Syto. p. 180. 

CASSIA SOPHORA. Linn., W. and A. 
‘C.esculents, Roab.inE JM. ©, Coromandeliana, Jacq. 














com * jG. sophoroides, Collad, 
. Forwen, Cas! Sonne eo Roxb, 
©. Indies, Poir, B esculenta, Ronb, Bkeede. 


CASSIA SUMATRANA, 


Kalkamnds, . . Bexa,|Sourns mayharie,. Saxe. 
Katkeshinda, |. 4, |Punaveri, . Taw. 
Round poddedcassia, wo. |Kasamardakamu, | TRL. 
Brihatehitrs, . . Hw. | Paidi tangedo, . ic 
Ponam tagera, | MALEAL.|Natikasinds,. | 3 

Grows in Bengal, Assam, Ceylon, Malay Penin- 
sule, Peninsula of India, and Moluccas. Its 





Jeaves are eaten in curries; bruised, 
and mixed with honey, are applied to ringworm 
and ulcers, The bark’ is given in infusion in 
diabetes—R. Brown, 

CASSIA SUMATRANA. M'Cielland. 
Ma-ma-lee, . . . Bunu. | Kyee, Bonu. of MoviMern. 
Bombay blackwood, Ene. | Arremene, 

This tree grows in, the central 
Ceylon, where & oubic foot of its 
The, and it is said to Inst 50 yea 
used for furniture aud_house-building. 








It is 
plentiful throoghout the Haine, Pegu, and Toung- 


100 forests, and ia very plentiful especially on 
the Mazalee Choong, the name of which ia derived 
from this tree. It ia used in house-building. It 
affords a very strong wood like ebony.—M'Clel- 
land; Mr. Mendis; Gat, Cat. 1862, 

OASSIA TORA, Linn, Oval-leaved fetid cassia, 
Onania obtusifolia, Burm., | Senna tora, Rozh. 
Ind. ines tagara, Lam, not 





Q. fostide, Salisd, inn. 
©. gallivoria, Coflad, Senna toroides, Rozh, 
Kulkol, se. “Tagara, . . + MALEAL, 
Dan-ky-wai,. Prubunatha, > ° . SANnK, 
Kivch-ming, Tukariing, Oa, Tam 
Yaa-Kiuel-tn +» ‘Tagashai; Tagaray, 
Chakisds, win, ‘Tentepu chetta, Th. 
The seeds—Kiveh-ming-tsz, . . Win. 


Common all over the plains of India, and, in 
Tenasierim, it is one of the most abundant weeds. 
Ite leaves ‘are fetid, mucilaginous, and gently 
aperient. They are much used for adulterating 
senna, and in various external applications. The 
seeds, ground with sour butter-milk, aro uted 
with excelleut effect in itchy eruptions; and they 
are used in preparing a blue dye, generally fixed 
Uy lime-water, ‘The root, rabbed to a pulp with 
Kime-juice, ling almost specific powers in the eure 
of ringworm.—U'Shaugh, p. 309; Hozb. ii. 340. 

GASSIS, a genna of shila, many species oocar 
in the B. Indic. C. rufa, the great red shicld 
ahcll of the Maldives, ia brought as tribute to 
Ceylon, and is re-exported to Italy for the mana- 
facture of eaxmens.—Tennents Ceylon. 

CASSOWARY BIRD. Sco Casuarius; Emu. 

GASSYTA FILIFORMIS. | Lina., Rozb. 

jum Coehin-Chinense, Zour, 

















Akash bull... Beno, |Kottan elle... . Taw, 
Abesh-wail’: ° Bonmay. (Antara voll igs,» Tet. 
Kottan ka past, — Dvkx. Nulu tiga, Pachi tize, 
‘Akntaje balli, " MacaL "Puno tiga, 


The leaves are put into batter-milk aa scasoners, 
and are chiedy in use amonget the Brahmans in 
the southern parta of the Peninsula. —Ainalie 
CASTACALA, Saxsk. A divi 
oquutl to the afosth part of a vicala—IWarver. 
CASTANEA, o genus of plants of the natural 
order Corylacew,—C, Chinensis, C. Indica, C. Rox- 





burghii, C. tribuloides, and C.vesca inhabiting later 


the colder parts of S.E. Asia. Dr. Mason says an 
indigenous chestnut tree grows in Burma on the 
uplands, which yielda abundantly, and whose 
fruit is eold in the bazar; but they will not com- 
pare with the French chestnuts, nor even with 
the American chineapin. Two species are calti- 
vated on the China hills. Que somewhat like the 





CASTE. 


Spanieh, fruit quite equal, if not superior, 
to Chestut., ‘The other iso delicious Litto 
Dearing fruit about the size and form of the 


common hazel-nut ‘Large quantities of both 
kinds were procured by Fortune, and sent on to 
Todia in Ward’s cases, and many hundreds of 
plants reached India, ‘The Chinese chestnut may: 
now be cousidered naturalized on the hills of 
India, and in a few years will no doubt make its 
appearance in the markets amongst other froite— 
Fortune's Residence; Mason ; Voigt. 

CASTANEA INDICA. ‘Roxb. Thest khya, 
Boruese. A tree of Nepal and the Himataya, of 
Chittagong, Khaseya, Rangoon, Pegu, and Toun- 
ghoo, The edible nut, Nikiri, Himp., is compared 
to indifferent filberta;'the wood is red, and equi- 
valent to mahogany.—Drs. Royle, p. 845, M'CL, 
Mason, Voigt, p. 276, O'Sk. p. 607. 

CASTANEA MARTABANICA. Mason. 
‘Theet khys; Zi-the, Burm. |Norneof , , , Tavor. 

‘This tree of Moulmein and Martaban growa all 
down to the sea-shore of Tenseserim, The fruit 
is enten like chestouts—Mnson; Cal. Cat. Er. 

CASTANEA TRIBULOIDES, Lindiey, Wet- 
theet-kya, Burmxse, A tree of the Nepal and 
Kbassya hills, and of Burma, 

CASTANOSPERMUM AUSTRALE. Moreton 
Baychestnut. Has been introduced into India from 
Australis. It is of rapid growth ; rises to 70 to 
100 feet high. Tts wood im used for cask staves. 
It is indigenous in Moreton Bay. Some of ite 
‘pods are 10 inches long and 8 round. They con- 
tain several seeds, in sizo and colour resembli 
horee-chestnuts, but in flavour between a Spaniae 
chestnut and a fresh-oj bean, with a slight 
degree of bitterness, ‘The natives roast them and 
soak them in water, to prepare them for food— 
J. Backhouse, Visit to Moreton Boy, Australia, 

CASTE is a term obtained from the English 
cast, and that from the Portuguese or Spanish 
Casta, a breed, race, lineage, or class. It p= 
lied ‘to the separate seotions of the Hindu mace 
who now usually employ the word Jat or Zat, 
meaning birth or descent, though the Sanskrit 
term Varna, meaning colour, has in use 
from the most ancient times till now. Caste is 
the first institution of Hintu society which forces 
itself upon the attention of the atranger. Bunsen 
saya that the system of onsto seems to have be- 
come completely formed 3.0. 8000, during the 
formation of the kingdom of Puru; and, hoe 

waa in full force when the Code of Menu 
was ‘composed. In the Vedie hymns nothing 
appears of priesthood, properly xo called. In 
goine, Brahmans officiate, bat are evidently aub- 
ject to the Kehatriya, ne chaplaina to the noblemen, 
allusion to castes ia very vague, as when the 
five classes of beings are mentioned, which may 
mesn the four castes of Aryans and a fifth of the 
barbarians. But there is one hymn in the Veda, 
Known as the Purusha Sekta, which represents 
the Bratman as superior, though it does not 
\d with the legend on that subject in ita 
It is given in Dr. Muir's Sanskrit 
‘Texts (p. 7), and is a mystical description of 
existences irom original being, under the simili- 
tude of a sacrifice or as a mental escrifice. 

Sir Henry Elliot saya that about the 6th and 
‘7th centuries the divisions of onstes were secular, 
not religious. In former times, he saya, the four 
classes existed equally amongst the Buddhist 
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and Hindus of Tndis, as they do at this 
and Hints Buddhists of Coglon, avd trtosae 
the Jaina of the Peninmla, in whose temples even 
Brahman priests may be found officiating. 

‘A minute division of labour is © very marked 
fontore in Hindu civilisation. Every employment 
is apportioned to a separate clas. ‘This minute- 
ness of appointment is generally the reanit of a very 
far advanced stage of society, but seems to have 
obtained among the Hindus from very early times, 

In ancient Hindu writings, four great divisions 
‘are recognised,—the Brahman, or learned; the 
Kebatriya, or warrior; the Vaisya, or merchant ; 
and the Sacra, or labourer,—all others being 
Miblecha, But in practice, at the present day, 
the minute differences of race, of native country, 
of ayocation, and of religion, are sufficient to 
form differences of castes, in most of which no 
man may lawfully est with any individual of any 
other caste, or partake of food cooked by him, or 
marry into’ another caste family; but he may be 
his friend, his master, his servant, his partner. 
‘Asa rule, it may be said that the Aryan or 
“twioe-born’ castes adhere most closely ‘to the 
ethnical principle of division ; the ‘once-bora or 
distinctly non-Aryan to the same principle, but 
profoundly modified by the concurrent principle 
of employment ; while the mixed progeny of tho 
two are almost entirely classified in modern times 
according to their occupation. 

‘The Brahmans are popularly divided into ten 
great septs, according to their locality,—five on 
the north, and five on the south of the Vindhya 
range. But the minor distinctions are innumer- 
able. ‘Thus the first of the five northero septs, 
the Garanwata, to, the Panjab, comiat of 469 
classes. fr. erring enumerates peparate 
Brabmanioal triben. © 

Their sectarian religions views are ara 
sources of separation, In the phy 
Worship of dhe inden, foe iostanga, Gio two 
classes of sectarians, the Saiva and the Lingaet, 
‘woruhip the form of the lingam, another set of 
sectarians, the Sakta, worship the yoni, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of the Tantras, The 
Sakta are divided into two elneses, the Dakehina- 
chari, or right-hand Sakta, and the Vama chara, 
or left-hand Sakta, The ‘right-hand worship is 
public, and nddressed to the usually 
adored, but eapecially to the forms of Durga, 
Bhawani, and Parvati, also to Lakshmi and Maha 
Lakshmi, and others.’ But in the worship of the 
left-hand divisions, the Tantraka impersonations 
of Durga as Deva, Kali, S: ete., of a living 
‘woman representing the Sakta, the worship is 
private, and said to be impure, and is eaid to have 
the most numerous followers. ‘The Vira Saiva, 
‘who are known aa the Jangam, also as the Lingaet 
or Linghadar, from always wearing the Hngam, 
and who are very numerous in 
spenking tract, ought not, according to the tenets 

their sect, to have any caste distinctions; but 
they are the most bigoted of all the Hindu sects, 
and their caste distinctions are those of trade and 
avocation, and are rigidly ‘Among 
the Jains, whose religion consists principally in 
the practice of austerities, and in ay to 
destroy life, caste restrictions are not prescribed ; 
nevertheless they too retain the practice of caste 
divisions, and the Sarawak practise many usages 
‘common to other Hindus, 
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‘The distinction of right and left hand castes is 
peculiar to the south of India, It ia supposed by 
Wilson to be of modern origin, and to 
have been introduced at Conjeveram aa a part of 
civil policy to divide the People and destroy their 
power. But Sir Walter Eiliot is of opinion that 
‘the separation into right and left hand castes had 
its origin in the violent conversion of the ancient 
racea from Buddhiam to Hinduism; and he haa 
been shown « figure of Boddha, which the artisan 
caste worship. At present they appear to wor- 
ship Visvakarma, but the bulk seem to recognise 
Siva as their supremo deity. They all bury. 
their dead, and in a sitting posture, like that of 
Buddha, sitting, with the head of the corpse close 
to the surface, and looking to the north; and 
their dislike to Brahmans is intense. In Southern 
Indi jdamiths sted the rule 
ns, and for ages claimed to be the 
styling themselves Acharyas, 
‘and wearing the sacred thread. 
The Dattas, & sept of the Kayasth or writer 
caste, formally renounced the position assigned to 
them in the Brahmanical classification of Hindu 
society. They claimed to rank next to the Brah- 
mana, and thus above all the other castes. They 
failed; but a native author atatea that one of 
their body, within the memory of men still living, 
maintained bia tile, and wore the sacted thread 
of nee yee ‘twiee-born.” In the Peninsula, 
casio hd certainly notbing to do with raligion, 
but related solely to race, Amongst the Tami- 
linn people the right and left hand sections 
appear, The Idan-kai or Idan-gai aro the left~ 
caste, and the Valan-gai aro the right-hand 
caste; and, according to Professor Wilson, the 
names and appellations of Right-hand castes vary 
in different parts of peninsular India, but are 
usually supposed to be eighteen in number, 
names them— 
1, Bani 


3. Jotiphana or oil- 
> jee 

















t st, employing one bullock. 

iva, dyer or calico printer, 

3. Ladard, Mahomedas traders and artiScers, 

6. Gujerati, bankers from Gujerat. 

F Komats merobeat shoykoopers ofthe Vaiaye, 
ina. 


9. Kurabar, shepherds. 
ar, potters. 








10. Kumhi 

U1, Agasa, wasbermen, 

12. Besta, fishermen employed as polanquin-hearcrs, 

13, Padma Shalaysa, weaver, 

14. Nainda, a barber. 

Am Uyparana, a tank digger, 

itragara, @ painter. 

17. Golla, 8 cowberd, 

18, Wallia, or Pareyan, or Parin, who is the champion 
for the right-hand caate, as is the Madaga or Bakuli for 
the left-hand caste. 

‘The Left-hand cagtes— 


i; Edagai kula; Tdangai; Idem ; Tdukaf, 
ar dane. | Tau, 


‘Ganigar, oil-makers, 

Gollur, money-carriers, 

Paliwan and Palawan, caltivators, 
‘Beds, hunter, fowlers, 

Madiga, 


2. 
3 
4 
5 
8 
a ‘tanners, curriers, end shoomakers. 
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‘The right and the left hand sections are known 
in the Bellary district as the Davachary and Dow- 
anga. Their enmity bas been a constant souree 
of anxiety to the police of the Madras districts. 

The artisaos intermarry and eat together, and 
all wear the zonar. They claim to be a prior 
Brabman race—and learned Europeans recog- 
niso their claim. The intermarriages of castes 
ip ancient times, and the descendants of illegiti- 
mate children, have been known a mixed castes, 


aa lawful, unions of men of higher castes wi 
fomales from any of the lower one, and their off- 
spring had a quite different social statua from the 
srogeny of illicit concubinage. In bygone times, 
Individuals and even races have been raised to 
castes of higher rank, and othera have been 
lowered, There have been occasiona of rulers 
of the Dekhan and of Hindustan raising great 
nuwbers to the rank of Brahmans, others to the 
rank of Kehatriya ; and many of the races now 
ranked as Sudra Hindus have been comy tively 
recent converts. Otber instances are known of 
‘Brahmans as individuals and clans being degraded. 
Tn Bengal, the Abir, Kunbi, Lobar, Mali, Tum- 
boli, Kumar, Hajam, and Kahar are considered 
unclean, The Veluthaden of Travancore are said 
to be descendants of a Brahman who was cen to 
‘wash and starch a friend's cloth, and was in oonse- 
quence thrown out of caste Cloths washed by 
em are, however, received into The 
ancestors of the Urila parish Musinwar of Tra- 
yancore, who accepted gifts of land from Parasu 
Rama; the ancestors of another subdivision, who 
countenanoed the murder of Bh 
Peromal, asovercign of Malabar; and the ancestors 
x3 of Panniyur, who offered insult to 
the idol Varaha, an object of worship of other 
Brahmane,—all of these have lost their castes; 
and although claiming still to be Brabmaans, they 
cannot associate on equal terms, cannot eat nor 
jotermarry with other Brahmans. There are 
religious mendicants who accept alms only from 
certain castes. The caste ideas of ceremonial un- 
cleauness are vory peculiar. A Hindu visitor to a 
E 











the seerations of the oow on his return home from 
visit ; or, on being visi a 
as “the * floor spread’ with rob cow-tung’ 
Brery workman is clean in his own trade; but no 
Hindu will use any article of earthenware which a 
Mhlecha has polluted by bis touch; ail earthen 
yewels are immodiately broken, and brass or 
copper utensils arv acoured with sand to free them 
from impurity. Thore are places where water is 
given to the natives as they walk along the road. 
Smalt brass pots are kept for the caste people, 
but there ia no pot kept for the Pariah. So, 
if'a Pariah wish to quench his thirst at some of 
these water pandala, a long hollow bamboo is 
ided, one end of which the thirsty man holds. 
Water is then poured down the tube, and he has 
to ontch the water in bis mouth after it leaves the 
tube. He is not allowed to put his lips close to 
the bamboo, for fear of deflement. 

Té aJain come into contact with an outcaste, be, 
like the Iindu, touches fire or water to purify 
himeetf; if he bave occasion to receive anything 
from a’ Pariah, he causes the Pariah to set it 
down on the ground, and purifies it with fire or 





watarya Pandi life 


house changea all his clothes, and uses thi 


CASTING OF METALS. 


water before he takes it up, Even she} 
Koli incur pollution by touching the Dber race, 
which they renove ins similar manner. In the 
course of ‘evidence before » criminal, conrt, in 
Gujerat, in Angust 1858, a Koli said, ‘ 

Denis Bhugwes and Hodo ontae to ine, and sad 
they bad both touched Dhers, and become impure, 
and asked me to give them fire. I took a lighted 
coal out of my hookah, and each of them touched 
his forehead with it. I threw it down, and they 
then took my hookah and smoked.’” In other 
onda they were then purified, otberwise le could 
not have given them his hookah. This is a very 

ent Aniat 


and 





ancient purificatory rite. Ieniah (vii. 5, 
6, and 7) says: ‘Woe is ma, .. - Tama man of 
unolean lips... . Then dew one of the seraphims 


unto me, having live coal in bis band, . 

wet ed Se pom toy mouth, anal aad, Lol 
this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin purged.” If » Sudra 
Hindu ask a drink of » Brahman, it will be 
given ina bras veseel, but from a distance, the 
Brahman stretching forwards and pissing wie pet 
betroen. Tt ig memed sin ary, but before 
receiving it back, water is over ify i 

No one of the belot racon ean enter tho house of 8 
Hindu, but be will stand at a distance aud shout 
out his message ‘These are all illustrations of the 
usual operation of caste in India, which has held ita 
‘own in the religious, social, and political changes 
‘of 3000 years. Since railways and steamboats 
have been running, and the educational aystem of 
the Britich bas equalized all classes, much of the 
dread of caste defiiement, has disappoared, but it 
is still the prominent feature in everyday Hinda 















fe, 
Ali the great Hindu reformers have proclaimed 
the brothel of man, and have denounced 
castes, 
themeeh 


their followers are only free amongst 
ves. 
A line in the Mahabharat is— 


“Na. Visesbo'sti varninkia 5 
Brabwen idem jagnt, 
‘Brabmops pirve orishtem bi; 
bbir varnatim gatem :" 

‘There is no distinction of castes; the whole of 

is world is Brabmanical, ae originally created 
by Bralima. It is only in consequence of men'a 
actions that it has come into a state of easte divi- 
sions.'—Growse, p. 502; Forbes’ Rasamala, or 
Hindu Anvals;’ Wilson's Glossary ; Sir H. Elliot's 
Sumplementary Clowary; Sir Walter Biot in 


inologica: Journal, 

CASTILLOA KLASTICA and C, Markham- 
iana of S. America, introduced into India in 1876 
by Mr. Cross and’ Mr. Markham, are valuable 
conuttebone planta St Bark. 

CASTING OF METALS in SE. Asia is very 
largely practised, and the processea are of great 
simplicity. The workmen generally prepare a 
tuodel in wax which w embeded iy molee clays, 
which, after being dried in the sun, in bested in 
the fire, the wax run out, snd the metal run in, 
A mach better plan, where accuracy ia required, as 
in 4 brn mat or box for lange sorew, ia 
to cast the model in lead, and, having itin 
clay, it may, when the mould is dry, be melted 
and ran out, and the metal raa in. Wax models 
allow the moulds to shrink in drying, and the 
thread of a ecrew-box to formed of coume does 
not correspond. In Masbhnm, much ingeauity 
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ig displayed in the mode of casting articles of this 
Kind in hollow network, etc. A core is made 
of plastio clay, all carefully shaped to the internal 
form of the fish or other object to be imi 

This core is then baked and indurated. On this, 
the pattern designed to be represented ia formed 
with clean beeswax. This done, and the wax 
Raving cooled, it becomes tolerably hard. Soft 
clay in moulded over all The whole is then 
baked, the heating indarating the outer coating 
of clay, but softening the wax, which all rms out 
of the mould, leaving empty ‘the space cocupicd 
dy it. The mould being sufficiently dried, the 
molten brass is then poured into the empty space, 
and, when cool, the clay is broken away, when 
the figured casting is seen. These are untouched 
after the casting, excepting on the smooth and 
flat surfaces, which are roughly filed,— Mr, Rokde, 
MSS.; Cal, Cat. Ez. 1862. 








CASTOR. 
Ashbutchegun, . ARAB. Castorn xibetto, . In. 
Sheree, Abie Saber SP vias ar: 
Hai-kau-sbip, . * 4 Kasturi 
Gaaboreum,.”. Fi 





Bond Secasta " 

‘A concrete subsiance obiained from two small 
glands in the beaver, Castor fiber, of both sexes. 
Fhe glands’ consist of two oval pyreform sace 
of unequal size, which open inio the prepatil 
groove by two large orifices. Those of the adult 
animal are at least three inches in length, some- 
times five, ‘Those of the female are aomewhat leas 
developed. In the living animal the castoreum 
isan almort fluid unctaons substance of a stro 
Penetrating end eveo fetid odour; when dried, 

@ saca have a dark-brown colour’ and wriakled 
appearance. Both American and Russian cas- 
toreum are known to commerce, and are imported 
into India. In Eastern medicine, eastuream is 
supposed to affect especially the uterus, and is 
given also in bystena and apoplery;' it was 
formerly used in European practice. A kind of 
castor is also obtained from the civet eat in the 
Archipelago.  Hai-kau-abin, the Chinese name, 
meang sea-dog kidney, and the kidney of a 
is often substituted — O'SA. p. 614; Smith; 
Moqnin Tandon. 

STOR and POLLUX. Their representatives 

in the Hinda mythology are the Aswini Kumara. 
Seo Aswin; Hinda; Saraswati. 








CASTOR-OIL. 

Zolt ul khurwa, . Anas. Lings jt oo Tay. 
Ryobi > Some Minitab,” 7 aber 
Pima, . OBIX. Roghan’bed-anjir, 

Hoile du ‘Fa. Ricinaoel, +s Be. 


Risinus obl, 
‘Arrandi-ka-tel, | 
Olio di Bicin« . re 
Castor-oil is obtained by expression from 
seetia of the Ricinus communis or Palma christi, 
which grows in all the warmer countries of the 
world. It is often described as ‘cold-drawn 
il," which is understood to express that 

the ofl haa been obtained without the aid of heat; 
sed hot~dsswn cantor-oil, when the weed is eub- 
jected to alight eat, ‘then pressed ; but it 
may be ioukees if any Of the castor-oils of com- 
mere sro ver from the seeds without 
prior ) OF subsequent water, heating. There 
fre, however two variciee of te eastor-ol plaxt 
grown in India, the large and the small, and the 


‘Chittamanak yennai, 
. Chitteamudem,, 








able in qualicy 


CASUARINA. 
mode of obtaining their respective olla may per- 
aps vary in diferent districts, One mods of 
obtaining the oil is to separate the seeda from the 
husks by children throwing them against a wall, 
then to bruise them by tying them xp and beating 
them ina graea mat. Tp this state they are put 
intoa boiler and boiled unti) all the oi] is separated, 
which fioste at the top, and the refuse sinka to 
the bottom ; it is then skimmed off, and put away 
for use. ‘The purest oil is aaid to be obtained by 
crushing the seeds in horse-bair bags by the 
action of heavy iron beaters ; as the oil oozes ont, 
it is caught in troughs, and conveyed to reosivers) 
maeneo te in bouiel for tee. Caso weal 
medicinally, algo for lamps in the East Indios; and 
the Chinese are said to have some mode of depriv- 
ing it of ite medicinal properties, so as to render 
it suitable for culinary pt . The plant is 
very extensively propaga' the Kerens, to 
obtain the seeds fo mix with their dyes, and fix 
their coloura The oil obtained from the large- 
seoded variety is sometimes drawn cold, and its 
atraw-ooloured specimena are scarcely distinguish- 

the oil of the small-soeded 
It is, however, more usually extracted 





variety. 


* by heat, and forms the common lamp-oil of the 


bazar. Tho roasting process gives it a deeper red 
colour and an empyrenmatic odour. | The price 
of tha oll varia in diferent parts of the sountry 
from Ra, 1.10.0 to Ra. 8.13.6 per mannd of 2 
Abs. As with other coloured substances, filtering 
‘and light soon decolorine the coloured castor- 
oil, The best filtering material ia anirnal charooal 
and the sun's rays finally remove all shade 

jour. 

oil seeds, Pi-ma-ter, Ceinsse, crushed, 

are applied externally in Chinese medicine in a 
great maltitade of Rohde, MSS.; Cal. 

‘at, Ez. 1862, 


CASTRO. ‘Don Juan de Castro, captain in the 
fleet, and author of the history, of Don Stephano 
de Gama, which in 1540 sailed from Goa to Sues, 
with the intention of burning the Turkish galleys 


there. 

CASTURI-MUNJIL, Tax. Curenmae zedoaria, 

CASUARIA POMANDRA, Tha-byai-ywet-kya, 
Bunrugse, is found in the Pegu districts, but scarce, 
‘Timber strong and close-grained. Wood white- 
coloured, adapted for fancy work and cabinet- 
making.—Af-Clelland. 

CASUARINA. Several 
of trees grow in India, — 


specea of thie enum 
istyla, equivetifolia, 


. modiflora, muricata, and torulors, and in Aus- 
tralia, as C. Decaisueans, C. quadrivalvis or 


Australian oak, C. toruloss or forest oak, O. 
Paludosa or swamp oak or fir, and C. suberosa or 
‘cork-bark oak, from the peculiar appearance of ita 
bark. Others, as the C. distyla, C. Hraseriana, O. 
are from their resemblance also called 
irs. ‘The Madagascar name is Filuof, The wood 
of some species in extremely hard, and used 
the Pacific islanders for war-clubs, " Whilat eve 
other kind of vegetable and moat was caten 
the cannibal food was touched only with 
forks, generally made of the wood of the Nokonoko 
(Casuarina equisetifolis, Forks.) or the veei 
(Sees bijaga, A. Gray), bearing curious, often 
becene names; and having thes or four long 
‘prongs The reason given for this deviation from 
the general modo of eating was a widely-spread 
‘belief, that fingers which have touched bokola are 








CASUARINA EQUISETIFOLIA. 


apt to generate cutaneous diseases when coming 
Hy contees with the tender akin of children, 

Kayu aru,the C littorea,ia often termed a bastard 
pine, and as such gave name to the Isle of Pines 
it in Cook. By the Malays it is 
ya ebamara, from the resem- 
blance of its branches to the ornamental cow-taile 
of Upper India, It delights in a low sandy soil. 
and is ever the first that springs up from land 
relinquished by the sea. In Australia there 
occur about eight species. —G. Bennett; Vor 
Mueller ; Galton's Vacation Touriats, p. 268. 

CASUARINA EQUISETIFOLIA. Forst. 
Bary ke jhar, . . zx. Arau tree, Axouo-Macar. 
Beet-wood, v1 1 Bye. Iron-wood of the 8. Sza Is. 


re ates ap | Sek zene, Tau. 
Filsof of | “MApacascan. 
Thi 






Serva chettu, . . TEL 
tree was introduced into India about the 
beginning of the nineteenth oentury, and growa 
freely, riponing ite seed in great abundance, In 
general appearance it much resembles the laroh 
fir. It grows in 10 years to the height of about 
80 fost, generally very straight, and, where the 
main shoot is broken or lopped off,’ throws out 
secondary shoota readily, which are usually erect. 
Tt thrives best in sandy tracts slong the sea-ahore. 
‘The wood is very hard, is reddish in colour, and in 
dlonsty and appesrarce it somewhat. resembles 
Trincomalee. It bears a great strain, is well 
adapted for posta, and is said to bear submersion 
in water very well. The bark contains tani 
and a brown dye, was. extracted from it by 
Jules I'Kpiné of Pondicherry. It is favourite 
avonne trvo, and, if kept stunted, forms a beautiful 
hedge. It has been very extensively planted in 
‘various parta of the Madras Presidenoy, on the coast 
aud inland, but the larva of e large species of Acheta 
hua caused much injury to plantations near Madras. 
Te appoured auddonly in September 1867. The 
larva» burrow in the sand in subterrancan pasmgea, 
and during the night emerge from the sand and 
craw! up the young trees, generally biting off the 
young éhoots, ‘The wood ia burned in Tahiti to 
produce a ley for soap.—-Af. E. J. 
CASUARINA MURIOATA. Rezb. Fir tree. 
©, littorea, Bumpi. | ©. littoralis, Satiod. 
Htenz0o, »_. . Burw.| Hori, , 
‘Manion pine; Beef-wood. | Kayu arn, 
‘This is grown in all parts of the Dekhau, where 
it, was introduced about 1480. It is a’ native 
of Chittagong, is the only species indigenous to 
the Tenawerim coast, and has been diffused over 
Bengal. In Teunseerim, it is found only in the 
loose sandy soil of the seaboard, and never inland, 
In general outline it resembles the pine, but it 
is of a more slender figure, and more ‘elegant 
Jn appearance, Growing eighty feet bighy and 
‘epreading out, without s of covering ; 
its numerous ‘Anc-knotted branchlets, mantled 
with brilliant green, and hanging in drooping 
bunches, or floating out lightly upon the breeze 
Tike long skeina of green silk, adorn it with the 
most grcofal drapery, and make it one of the 
most desirable trees for embellishing a Te i 
park. ‘Trunk 3} feet in circumference 4 feet 
above the ground. The wood is very hard snd 
durable; and the Tahitiens in their war days 
chose it for the manufacture of their ingeniously 
carved war-clubs ; hence they termed it the elub- 
‘wood. They also fashioned fishing-hooks from its 
foots. It is imported into the United States in 

















CASUARIUS. 


considerable quantities, for various purposes where 
a hard, hesvy wood ia required. ‘The natives of 
‘Tenamerim cail it by the same name as the pine. 
—Dra. Rozb. iti. p.59; Riddell and Mason, 

‘CASUARIUS, the cassowary, 8 genus of great 
dirds belonging to the section Btruthionide. 
Three species are known,—C. galentus, a native of 
Ceram, C, Australia, inhabiting the ‘York 
district of Australis, and C. Bennettit, whose 
domicile is New Britain. The Malay name is 
Suwari, from which the European one is taken. 

Casoarivs galeatus inbebita the island of Ceram 
only, and, like the cockatoos, crown pigeona, and 
birds of radise, was made known to the inhabit- 
ants of the west through the Malay and Javanese, 
who have immemorially carried on a trade with the 
country of the Papuans, It is a stout, stron, 
bird, standing five or six feet high, and cov 
with long hair-like feathers. Its head has a large 
horny cagque or helmet. 

‘Casuarins Bennettii, Gould, ia the cassowary of 
the island of New Britain, near to New Guinea, 
where itis called Mooruk. The height of the bird ia 
three feet to the top of the back, and five feet when 
standing erect. Ite colour is rufous, mixed with 
black on the back and hinder portions of the body, 
and raven black about the neck and breast. The 
loose wavy skin of the neck is beautifully coloured 
with iridescent tints of bloish purple, pink, and 
an occasional abady green, quite different from 
the red and purple caruncles of the Casuarius 
galeatus. The feet and logs, which are very Intge 
and stroog, are of a pale ssh colour, ‘This bird 
also differs from the C. galeatus in having a horny 
plate intead of a helmet-like protuberance on the 
fopofthe head; which callons plate has the character 
of and resembles mother-of-pearl darkened with 
Dlack-lead. The form of the bill differs consider- 
ably from that of the emu, Dromaius Nova 
Hollandie, being narrower, larger, and more 
carved, and in baving a black or leathery case at 
the base. Behind the plate of the head is a small 
tuft of black bair-like feathers, which are con- 
tinued in greater or lesser abundance over most 
parta of the neck. The egg is about the samo 
size a8 that of the ema, and is of » dirty pale 




















1 gellowish-green colour. “The birt appeared to Dr. 


Bennett to approximate more nearly to the emu 
than to the cassowary, and to form the link 
between these specion. ‘In ite bearing and style 
of walking it resembles the former, throwing the 
head forward, and only becoming perfectly erect, 
when runping ; it also very much resombles the 
apteryx in its body, in the style of the motion, 
and in ite attitudes, Ite bill presenta a great 
deal the character of that of a rail; it utters 
a pecoliar chirping whistling sound, but alto a 
loud one resembling that of the word Mooruk, 
whence, no doubt, is derived ita native name. 
The male te selfish ‘and easily irritated. It kicks 
always in front, ite lege sometimes reaching as 
‘sigh as a man's waist. 

Casuarina galentas, Gould, the helmeted cas 
sowary of Ceram, is 20 called from the horay helmet 
which surmounta the bead. Ite rudimentary 
wings consist of five long bristles like bluct 
poroupine quills. It rune swiftly with abounding 
motion. It feeds on fruits, birds’ eggs, insecta, 
erustacea, and tender herbage. It is a stout and 
strong bird, standing five or six feet high, and 
covered with long, coarve black hair-like feathers, 
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CASVINIL 


‘The head bas a large horny casque or 
with bright blue and red colours on the bare aki 
of the neck. ‘These bin’s wander about in 


vast mountain forests that cover the island of 


Coram, |The female lay three to fro large and 
beautifully sbagreened green eggs, on a bed of 
eaves. ‘The male and female ait slteraately on 


the eggs for about a month, 

‘Dromaius Nove Hollandite rises to a height of 
seven feet. It lives on fruits, eggs, and small 
animals, —Crawfurd’s Dictionary, p. 84; London 
Athenzum, Dec. 12, 1857, p. 1551; Wallace, ii. 
p. 86; Dr. Bennett 'in a letter dated Sydney, 10th 
‘Sept. 1857; @, Bennett, p. 260. 

CASVINI, the name in history of Zacaria ibn 
Mahomed bin Mahomed al-Kousi al-Kazvini. He 
wrote the Ajaib-al-Makhlakat, or the Wonders of 
Creation, in the Arabic tongue.’ It treats of natural 
history, of the qualities of animals, vegetables, and 
minerals, aa algo of waters, aerial spirit, fairies, 
genii, and talismans; but all wi i 
confute the Jewish rabbina, His work is much 
esteemed by Mubomedana, It has been translated 
out of Arabic into the Turkish language, and also 
into Persian. ‘There seema to have been another 
Casvini, who is the person meant by Abd-al-Latif, 
author of the book ealied Lubb at Tawarikh. He 
in cited by Golius in his Notes on Alfargani, pp. 4, 
5, 6, and 22,—-History af Genghiz Can, p. 418, 

CAT, puss, pussy-cat, kitt of the Arabs. 

Hrxp, Si-mi, 


‘Min-khyeng, 











Soxe, 
T 
Tac 





Cats are found throughout the south and eaat of Cont 


Asia. ‘The name of the wild cat in many la 
neeras to be related to pues, The Persian is 
Purchak ; Afghan, Pischik. Even the Kurd keeps 
his Psig, the Lithuanian is attached to 
domestic Piije, and the Turk has a kindly feeling 
forthe Paschik. They are mentioned in a it 
writing 2000 years old,and thereare figures of them 
on the monuments of Egypt of s much prior age. 
Mummy cate have been identified with the Felis 
chaus, and with F. cali 
till found in Egypt, wil 
mention of the cat occara in the Bible, or in any 
Freitas record. Even in India Profemor Max 
Muller in quoted as saying that it was but recently 
‘Anown asa domestic animal, Its Sanskrit name 
is Marjra, from s root meaning to clean, from the 
creatare’s habit of licking herself at her toilet. 
Her mousing habits were well known to the 
Romana, even to the Etruscans, as shown by 
antique’ gems and even wall-paintings. The 
mouse-killer domesticated among the Greeks, 
‘called yung, described by Aristotle, bas been 
shown by Professor Rolleston to have been 
white-breasted martin (Martes foina). The 
Aypia or Zerig was polecat, a foumart, larger, 
a great lover of honey as well aa a killer of bi 
Pallas, Temminek, and Blyth believe that 
‘mestic cats are descendants of several wild 
‘which readily intermingle. F. sylvestris is 
Scotland. _F. lybius is the wild est of Algi 
8. Africa, F. caffra is wild. In India 
i hag 
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CATARACTS. 


‘has a lanky body. In the Malay Archipelago, 
Siam, Pegu, and Burma, all the cata have truncated 
tails with a joint at the end. In China a breed 
‘has drooping eara. The long ailky-furred Angora 
eats are annually brought to India for sale from 
Al » With caravans of camels, even ao far 
as tts,” These animals are currently known 
a ‘Persian eata;' but Mountsteart Elphinstone 
remarks that ‘they are exported in great numbera 
from Afghanistan, but are not numerous in 
Peraia, wheuce seldom or never exported.’ Lieut. 
Irwin also notices that ‘they are bred in Kabul 
‘and some of Turkestan, and very improperly. 
called “Persian,” for very few are found in 
Persia, and not any exported. The Kabulis call 
this cat baruk or burak, and they encourage the 
growth of its long hair by washing it with soap 
and combing it.” It is supposed to be the de- 
scendant of the F. manul of middie Asia. It breeds 
freely with Indian cata, There is a wild cat in 
Borneo. In Austealia there was no feline animal, 
no apes, monkeys, cata, tigers, wolves, bears, or 
byenes; no deer or antelopes, sheep or oxen; and 
no elephant, horse, squirrel, or rabbit; but it has 
marsupiale ‘only, kangaroos, opoasums, and the 
duck-billed platypus.” In Entope, eaie play 
considerable part in folk-lore; they appear and 
disappear unexpectedly, they haunt, the paths of 
the night, aud they are the only friends of old 
women with a reputefor necromancy, Whitting- 
ton, eo long the hero of favourite nursery tae 
England, is rivalled by the story of the Florentine 
Messer Ansaldo degli Ormanni. In « letter of 
ite Lorenzo Magalotti in the Scelta di Lettere 
Familiari, published by Nardini, London 1802 
(p. 189), are doseribed hia two cats, “duo bellisaimi 
gait, un maschio, aon femmins,"which eoon re- 
lieved the king of an island (Cauatia), on which 
jolent, tempest, from the 
‘and he was recompensed ‘con 
doni.'— Karl, p. 233; Darwin's Animale 
and Plants; Sair-ul-Balad in Ouseley’s Tr. i, 171, 
CATABENI, an ancient mercantile ree, who 
made Okelis their seaport. See Okelis, 
CATALAPTA BUNGEL Smith, » Hin, 
Canty. A large timber tree of China. Its wood is 
used for chessmen, chess tables, aud weighing- 
wale frames. Formerly in China its leaves were 
worn a4 an ornament at the beginning of autumn. 
©. syringifolia, Sime, » timber tree of Japan, of 
Ohio, and the Mississippi, Ita wood used 
similarly to that of C. bungei~—Smith. 























GATALLTKAL | Tan. Capparis horrida 
CATAMARAN. AncLo-Tam. The Kattay maray 
of the Tamil ‘A boat-shaped raft on which 


the natives of the Coromandel coast, for fishing, 
eta., croas the surf that continuously washes thoir 
shores. It is composed of threo logs of wood 
pointed in front, made still more prow-form by 
wi bar} timber, and widening to 
the stern. The catamaran rides lightly on the seu, 
and rises to an ordinary surf, but is overwhelmed 
and tossed and rolled about by a great breaker, 
and the natives usually dive away to avoid the 
advanci mass of water, Seo Boat. 

CAT. faLxaL, Terminalia catappa. 
CATARACTS. Of these there are overal in 
India. the river Shirhawti falls into the 
Golf of Arabia it is about one-fourth ofa mile in 

idth, aud in the rainy season sote thirty feet 
in depth. ‘This immense body of water rushes 


CATCALEJI. 


down a rocky slope for 800 feet at an angle of 45°, 
a the bottom of which it makes @ perpendi 
plunge of 850 feet into a black and disinal 
‘with noise like the loudest thunder. The w: 
descent is therefore 1150 feet, or several times 
that of Niagara; but the volume of water in the 
latter is somewhat 
Tho principal cataracts or waterfalls in India are 
near Simorri, in Rohilkhand; at Gokak, on the 
appa, where from top of 
in ia 848 feet, and the depth 
‘of basin i 800 feet=1188 fect, and from 300 to 
600 feet across during the rains; Yens, in Maba- 
paleshwar, 600 feet; Cauvery, 370 and 460 fect : 
8 Ghatie Negpar, and 
15, 20, and 400 feet 
respectively, about 500 feet acroas crest—Cur. of 
Se; Buist’s Cat. 
CATCALEJI or Catearanja, Hino. Gailan- 
dina bonduo. 










CATECHU, Terra japonica, cutch. 
Shinde. . . . Burm, ) Katchn, ~ - Om, 
Outt, f i 7 
toon, 





Rhrot’e, Yang-cha, 
‘Gashou, . eabardae e 


toh, ws ee 
Kosh ketti,, . 
1d from the 
‘barke, and fruits of various plants are 
Acnown as catochu, cutcb, torra, terra japonica, and 


Several astringent extracts pre} 
woods, ous 


gambier, They form articles of commerce, 
are Ey in tanning and dyeing. That called 
kut or kutch by the natives of the East, and eutch 
and terra japonica in commerce, ia an extract 
prepared by cutting into chips the inner brown- 
‘coloured wood of the Acacia catechu, aud making 
‘a decoction, which is afterwards evaporated to 
Proper consistence. The extract from the Unearia 
gambier is also known in the market as cutch, as 
algo is the extract from the nuts of the Areca 
catechu. At the Madras Exhibition of 1865, 
‘catechn was seen in the form of-—1, Circular flat 
cakes from Travancore, covered on both sides 
with paridy husks, 2, Large flat cakes from the 
Northern Division, varying in colour from brick 
dost to dull yellow. 3, Round balls of 3 dark 
brown colour, the size of s amali orange, from 
‘Mangalore, where a large manufactare takes 
These sorts appeared to vary only in shape. The 
manofacturers from the Acacia entechu work in 
Burma, Canara, the western Dekhan, Behar, and 
Northern India. They move to different parta of 
the country in different seasons, erect temporary 
huts in the jungles, and, selecting trees fit for their 
urpose, cut the inner wood into small chips 
Hide they put into emall exrtheo pote, whieh are 
ed in a double row along a fireplace built of 
mud; water ia then poured in until the whole are 
covered. After a considerable portion has boiled 
away, the clear liquor is strained into one of the 
neighbouring pots, and a fresh supply of material 
is put into the first, and the operation repeated 
‘until the extract in the general receiver is of sufi- 
cient consistence to be poured into clay moulds, 
which are generally of a quadran; form. 
Before the extract is quite iy, it is placed in 
cloths, strewed over with the ashes of cow-dang, 
cut into amall Iumpe, and again e: ‘tothe sua, 
‘This catechu is usually of a blood-red colour, and 
iz conaidered thers to be of the best quality. 
60 





larger than in the former. leather 


CATERPILLAR, 


Osteckn has long been employed in India for 
tanning skins, Its tanning properties are stated 
to be so great that skins are tanned by it in five 
days; bat the leather is light, spongy, permeable 
to water, and of a dark reddish-fawn colour. The 
Jight-coloured variety of catechu produces a aofter 
than that tanned with cutch. Catecha 
but little of the deposit of bloom which 
is yielded by oak-bark, valonia, and divi, A 
pound of re is said - fe samistent fee = 
production of about s pound of leather. Bomba; 

Meche or onich a ile coher in tadniny is ot & 
@ark brownish-red colour, internally as well as 
externally, and of sp. gr. 1°38. Bengal catechu or 
terra is of « light-brown colour internally; ita 
sp. gr. is 1-28. ‘It has also been used in India to 
give a brown dye to cotton, and has been very 
extensively employed in the culico-printing works 


of Britain. ‘The salts of copper, with sal- 
‘mmonise, cause catochu to Field a bronze colour, 
ich ig very permanent. The proto-muriate of 





tin produces with ita yellowish-brown. A fine 
deep bronze hue is also produced from catechu by 
the perchloride of tin, with an addition of nitrate 
‘of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a brown, and 
nitrate of iron a dark-brown. For dyciog 
golden cofice-brown, eatechu has entirely super. 
seded madder, one pound of it being equivalent 
to six pounds of that root. 

A catecha prepared from the nuts of the 
‘Areca catechu is used solely as a masticatory. 


and The nuts, however, yield two astringent 


of which are known as catechu, and 


he preparations 


tions, both B 
Tomi, Katba kambu 


both of a very inferior quali 
are respectively called, in 
and Kash katti; in Telugu, Kansi; and in the 
Dekinn, Khrab ketbs and "Acha Katha, Katha 
kambu is chewed with tho betel leaf; the latter, 
Kash katti, is used medicinally, For preparing 
thie substance, the ntta are taken as they come 
from the tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron 
veesel. They are then taken out, aud the re- 
maiping water is inspizsated by continual boiling. 
‘This process furnishes kaasu, or the mont aatrin- 
hep japonica. After’ the nuts am dried 
boil 





are put into a fresh quantity of water an 

again; and this water being inspisented, 

like the former, yields the best or dearest kind of 

catecha, Sir 'H. Davy, in analyzing the dark 

and pale eatecbn, or tho Bombay and Bengal, as 
they were called, obtained in 200 parts from 





Tonol, 

Tannin, Extract, Muoilage. residuum, 
Dark catechu, 100 68 13 10 
Pale do.” ed 16 u“ 


‘When of good quality, eatechn is a more powerful 
astringent than kino, Catechu fs much used in 
: as an astringent and tonio, being usually 
given in combination with sromatic and earthy 

Tr. 


ea .—Simmonds ; Malcom 
AClell. Repts.; Mad.’ Exh. Jur, Rep.; O'Sk. 
Disp. p. 802; Royle; Mat. Bfed. p. 861; Faulk. ; 
Kerr, Med. Obs, and Inquiries, v. ; Hamil, Mysore, 
iti, See Acacia catechu ; Areca catechn ; Uncaria 


gambier. 

CATERPILLAR. Wika Awan; Ohad Heb, 
Some lon cat sil sting. greenish one, 
thst occupies the "Thexpania "populace (gars, 
6 











), at a certain stage in ita growth 
‘a silken thread, and hurvies away. The moth 
this is supposed to be a Bombyz, near Cnetho- 


CATGUT. 


camps, Stephens. Another, short, broad, and pale 
green, with floshy spines, that feeds on the Carissa 
jasrainifiora, and stings with fury, is of the moth 
fecora, lepids, Cramer (the Limacodes graciosa, 
West). The larve of the genus Adolia are hairy, 
and sting with virulence. “Many exactly resem! 
in tint the leaves they feed upon. Others are like 
little brown twigs; and many are so strangely 
marked or humped, that when motionless they can 
hardly bo taken to be living creatures at all — 
Tannent's Ceylon. See Insects; Larva. 

CATGUT, in Hindi, rohds, of various qualities, 
ia iu general use in India for bowstrings, the 
strings of masical instruments, A kind of 
somewhat resambling catgut is made 
cbucklers or tanners of the sinews of animals. 
It answers tolerably for lathe bands, drill bow- 
irin, 
the Panjab, 
att ‘A EDULIS. Forshal, Khat, Aras. The 

yyeeinian tea, one of the » grows in 
‘Arabia, whore ite leaves are eaten greeh‘and. aro 
auppored to give such increased wakefulness that 
a nan could watch all night. ‘Tho Arabs carry a 
‘twig about with them asan antidote against 
infections. Playfair says it is much used by the 
inhabitants, forni a drag which forms a 
pleasurable’ excitant, The leaves and tender 
shoata, when chewed, are said to produce hilarity 
of spirits and an a, ble state of wakefulness.— 
Playfair's Aden; Hogg. 

CATHARTOCARPUS FISTULA. Pers, 

Cassia fatale, Linn, 














‘EBS. 


The ee belongs to the Fabacem. This ie 
tree from twenty to forty fect high, met with 
‘up to 4000 feet elevation ‘ail over Southern Asia, 
with a girth of three or four feet, and the height 
to the first branch ten to fifteen feet. It is un- 
commonly beautiful when in flower, few trees 
surpassing it in the elegance of its numerous 





etc. Catgut is imported from Herat into Osth. 





long Tod's Rajasthan, 


CAT'S EYE. 


‘Two pounds weight of the fruit yield eight ounces 
of the concrete pulp, which forms an article of 
commerce. Its bark is used in tanning. The 
‘park of the root is @ strong purge—Drs. Wight, 
Gibson, Irvine, Roxb. ii, p. 393, Stewart, Thomp- 
son, and Brandis; Mr. Rohde; Powell, 

CATHARTOCARPUS JAVANICUS. Pera. 
‘The Cassia Javanica, or horse cassia, is a native of 
Java and the Moluccas, with legumes above two 
feet in length, containing » black cathartic pulp, 
used in India a8 a veterinary medicine.—Eng. Cyc. 

Lcoclpeer res ora da NODOSUB. Roxb, 

i) a-thei-ni, . , BURM. 

Remarkable for its large pink-colowred flowers. 
It is highly esteemed in Bengal, and is found in 
the Tavoy foresta—Jfason; Voigt. 

CATHARTOCARPUS ROXBURGHII D.C, 
marginatus, @. Don. | Cassis warginata, Roz. 
‘A highly ornamental tree, in form much resom- 
bling the weeping ash. It ia a native of Ceylon 
and of the south of India, frequent in the jungle 
between Trichinopoly and Dindigul, and is found 
in Indi jens. ‘The wood is hard, and hand- 
somely marked,—Rozb, ii, p. 838, 

CATHAY, a name of Weatern China. 

CATHI or Catti, the Katheri of Diodorva 

i are supposed to be the race which so man- 
gg tees lexander. They were then located 
about Multan, at this period occupied by the 
Langa race, A portion of them gave their namo 
to war, in the Saurashtra peninsula. Tho 
Cathi claim deacent from the Balla, an additional 
proof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
right to the epithet of the bards, Lords of Multan 
and tthe time of Alexander's advance 
they were confined to the country near 
Panjoad, and their own traditions fix their emi- 
gration from the south-east part of the valley of 
the Indus about the eighth century. Colonel 
Geacribes the genuine Cathi as of a fine manly 
form, open countenance, and independent gait. 
Captain M'Murdo says, » character posse 
more energy than ® Cathi dova not ext. With 











‘aw. an athletic frame, their height often exceeds six 


fect, They have light hair and blue eyos, 
evidence of a Scythic origin, Burnes describes 
the Cathi (or Kntti) as a tall, atout, and bandsome 
race. ‘They live in scattered villages, and move 
their houses from place to place, rearing immense 
herde of buffaloes and exmcls, but sonrcely ever 
condescending to cultivate the soil. ‘Their habite 
are likewise predatory.—History of the Panjab, 
i, pp. 98, 905 ‘Travel fa Western India, p 3064 
‘genus of matnnaslia, one of the 
Cotacea. |The epecies Known are C2 colnet 0. 
macrocephalus, C. polycyphus, and C. australix 
Tho last ise. sperm winle of the oocan neat 











Australia. It is about 35 feet long. 

CATS EYE, 
Chashm4-maidah, Pen, Zmilecs, . . . . Lar, 
Belocohio,. . +: I= Zmilampis,” 2 10, 
Balicoulus,” |. Lar. Mate-kuching, | Mair, 


‘The cat'seye gem is chiefly found in Ceylon, but 
also obtained from Quilon and Cochin, and in the 


CAT-SKINS. 


may be purchased for two rapees, and one of 
ordinary size for five, while ten rupees iz the 
highest price given for the best. Ceylon prodaces 
the finest cat’s eyes in the world,—indeed, the only 
Kind that ie bighly esteemed, and that bring a 
high price. The best specimens have been foand 
in the granitic alluvion of Suffragam and Matura. 

CAT-SKINS are used chiefly dyed, and sold 
a falee sable. The fur of the wild cat is more 
esteemed than that of the domestic cat.— Faulkner. 

CATTI-MUNDOO. Tet. Euphorbia catti- 
mundoo, a plant of the Northern Circars. Its 
sep is highly cohesive, and ig used for fastening 
knives into handles, hence its name. 

CATTLE, horned cattle. 


Tew, . . .. Gr. GaiGoru, . Finn. 
Feihu,, ‘Onn Hiaw Gus. Peeu,. - 1 Te 
Faby... . Gen. Para. - ‘SANSK. 


This term is applied chiefly to domesticated 
ovine quadrupeds, oxen and buffaloes, but is 
often made to include sheep and goats. The 
gour, Gaveeus gaurua, the bison of sportsmen, 
atill retoaine wild in all the large forests of India, 
08 also docs the gayal or mithan, Gavieus frontalia, 
in the hilly tracts to the cast of the Brabmaputra 
and at the head of the valley of Assam. Likewise 
the buffalo, Bubalus arni, of the forests of the 
Peninsula, 28 also the yak, Poephagos grunniens, 
‘of the snowy Himalaya, continue wild; but the 
domestic Totalo is extensively used both for 
draught and as milch kine, and its milk is richer 
than that of the cow. The breed on the Neil- 
gherries is very fino, resembling the wild buffalo ; 
and many along the crests of the Western Ghata 
and othor places are seen with white legs like the 
gaur, In the Himalaya, the domesticated yak, 
‘the Ohaori gao, is much used in all the elevated 
tracts, both as milch cattle and for burden, and 
breeds freely with the coraraon cattle. Ite milk 
in very rich, and it is the best carriage for rugged 
‘hill work, aa they can ford a rapid stony torrent in 
a way that no other animal dare atiempt, and 
can scramble up and down rugged hilla in a per- 
fectly wonderful manner. : 

‘The taurine group of cattle comprise the zebu 
‘or humped domestic eattle, the taurus, humpless 
cattle with cylindrical horns, and Gaveus, hump: 
Joss cattle with flattened horns, peculiar to 8. 
Asia. Small herds of the zebu, in Mysore, 
Nellore, Oudh, Robilkhand, Skahabad, and the 
Doab near Muzaffarnagar, have run wild. 

‘Varieties of the humpless taurus cattle occur in 
almost every district. Nellore and the Kistus dis 
tricta produces excellent mileh cows, the beat of 
which pell for Rs. 200 to 300, and they stand 15 to 
17 bandsbigh, As draught cattle a yoked couple 
draw 1500 to 2000 Iba on a fair road, ‘the 
Nellore breed in Cuddapah are tall, baiky, clumsy, 
fint-sided animals, but possess great st 

‘The Mysore bullock is 12 to 15 hands, and is 
rated gs draught cattle, and for their spirit and 
powers of endurance, and sell for Ra. 70 to 150 each, 
‘and Rs. 150 to 200 the pair. Thia breed furnishes 
cattle for the Madras gun-carriages and karkbana. 
‘The Salem cattle are of this breed. Draught cattle 
in India are chiefly bullocks, and they are driven 
from the horns, or means of the reins ied 
through the nosé cartilage. Ingo 
* He will aa tenderly be Jed by th: 
are,’ indicatis thatta ‘Shakespeare's time a similar 
mode prevailed of driving awsea. The bulk of the 





eele- 12° E., and lat 34° 7 


CAUCASUS. 


farmers of Indie do not find it advantageous to be 
cattle-breeders, and fodder ia not provided. 

In the middle of the 19th century, 8 severs 
cattle 1¢ carried off vant quantities of cattle 
in Europe, and shortly after a similar plague in 
India carried off great numbers, ‘The dharacter- 
istic symptoms were drooping, cold ears, bair 
standing on end, frequent weak pulse, ranning at 
the eyes and nose, scanty high-coloured urine and 

ing, terminating in a bloody Bus. As the 

isease advanced the body became covered with 

postales, the disease generally proving fatal in a 

lew days; but when the membranes of the brain 

were affected, the animal died in a few hours with 
the symptoms of apoplexy. 

‘The butlock and the cow are not of equal value 
in India, In the parts of the country where the 
one sex iz particularly valuable, the other sex may 
be of xmali value. ‘The excellence of the Marwar 
bullock for draught ia proverbial, but we never 
hear of the Merwar cows' milk. The male of the 
Gujerat buffalo was esteemed of so little uso, 
that in the early part of the 19th century they 
were for the greater part not even reared. The 
males of the Mahoor breed were said to be 20 
fierce a8 to be useleaa excopt for reproduction... 
The male baffalo of the Surat breed is of great 
size and weight, The milch buffalo of Surat in of 
great value. Lands bordering upon hills are of 
comparatively greater value to cattle grazers, over 
pisia districts which are put under the plough. 

In these the working cattle fall off miserably in 
the three concluding mouths of the fair season, 
There is no grating ; and were it not for the pur- 
chased food they get in the house, they would die. 

CATTRA-BANGHA. Sansx. Aristolochia 


CATT. Maceat. Wild or uneultivated; henoe 


Cattu-Carus, Ciznemomum iners, 
Ti, Abelmoscus movchatas, 
lis bellerica, 





t2u Siragam, Vernonin anthelmintion, 
Cattu-Tirpali, Chavios Boxburghii, 

CATTY or Kati. Matar, In the Eastern 
Archipelago and China, a weight equal to 14 Ib. 
or 26 tale; 10 mace equal to one liang ; 16 lian 
make ane catty; 100 catty are equal to 1 pikul, 
1334 Iba. — Fils. 

CATU KAMRIGA RAKTA, deagon's blood. 

OATURUS SPICIFLORUS. Linn, 

Acalypha hispida, | Watta tali, . . Mannan. 

A plant of Travancore ; ita flowers are given in 
diarrhoea in the form of decoction or as a conserve, 
and ita leaves are beaten up with green tobacco 
leaf and infusion of rice, and applied to inveterate 


ulcers. 
CAUA-THENTHI. Hino. Cli 
CAUBUL, « town 





sg ts a 
anistan, in long. 69° 
Nee seat me 
CAUCASIAN, a term applied by ethnologiste 
to a race of which the European is the type, also 
toaclam af languages. In the Caucasian ‘race, 
there is a fine forehead, high brow and nose, long 
beard, tall, lithe, powerfal fame, and light colour 


CAUCASUS. The main chain of the Cancasux 
crosses obliquely, from north-east to south-west, 
fhe grest isthmus which lies betwoen tho Black 

Caspian, separating Europe from Asia, 
‘The chain extend ‘oun line’ of more an, 1000 





CAULIFLOWER. 


ula of Aj 
jutting out into the Saban The Soe & 
‘a height of about 11,000 feet. The big terre 
otis sides aro p and narrow, and the 
pa, 7977 feat. principal range bosata the 
gigantic Elbarz, 17, 70 Toot, gad Kanbeck, 16.048 
feet, The heads of these two celebrated mountains 
‘are almost always obscured with clouds; and the 
snow-line on them is 11,000 feet, and ocreals grow 
up to 7000 feet. 

‘The whole of the Cancasisn region consists of 
the old territories of Daghestan and 
north of the main chain, and of the old kingdom 
of Georgia on the south, to which Russia added 
at various epochs the Armenian districts of Exivan, 
Elisavetpol, and Alexandropol, aud more lately 
those of Kars and Batoum. The Caucasus is of 
importance to Ruasia as the channel through which 
her trade can be extended to all parta of Central 
and Southern Asia, her commercial enterprise 
rather outstripping than following close her teri 
torial aggrandizement. The Caucasus is like 
groat wedge thrast between Persia and Asiatic 
‘Turkey. It is the highway which is to lead the 
merchandise as well as tho arms of Russia to the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
sooner than any of her roads or railroads across 
the Ural, via Perm or Orenburg,—tooner than her 








almost exclusive navigation of the Bea, 
The whole of the Caucasian ions is ruled 
Russian lieutensat, residing at Tiflis. It is divic od 


into 12 goveramenta or provinces, exehusive of Kars 
aud Batoum, It hag, in round numbers, an area. 
of balf s million square kilometres, with » popu. 
lation of 5,000,000. In ‘Tiflis, the capital, out of 
104,000 there are at least 20 races of men. Hossians 
muster 90,828; bat the Armenians outaumber 
them by 6787. ' Next come 22,152 Georgians of 
various tribes; and the rest is made up of Tartara, af 
Persians, Tarle, Jews, Assyrians, and Chaldeans, 
‘esides various mountain triben deemed indigen- 
ous, the Ossets, Ingush, Aisors, Kbefsurs, Les- 
gbians, etc, with aL Poles, 2135 Germana, 257 
Freuch, 168 Italians, 52 English. With to 
creeds, 52,892 Russians and Georgians belong to 
the orthodox or Greco-Russian Church ; 86,000 are 
gorian i 871 Armenian Catholics, 
with 8698 other Roman Catholics; 2177 Lutherans, stream 
até Jews, and 4338 Mahomedags, Petroleum, 
in enormous subterranean Iakea and reservoirs, 
andertio the Caucasian region from ges to sea. 
t is largely found beneath # ‘both north 
tnd south of the mountain chase A 
ita southern end, on the Caspian, naphtha bursts 
forth in copious springs, sending up tall 
slums ‘pot unlike see a 





ALG: "3 Persia; Whedlers Hist. of India; 
Porter's Travels, i. p. 152. 
CAULIFLOWE! Brassica oleracea, var. An 


excellent vegetable. In the Dekban the seed 
should be nown at the latter end of August. 

Removing the plants occasionally, prevents their 

quick growth, In England the market orang 

seldom water cauliflowers, and once in four 

in amply aufficieut in the Dekhan; no Bae 

scerue oven if watered lean frequently. In Todis, india, 

‘White broccoli ia often taken 

Brocooli, both red and white, should —_ oultivated 

in the same manner as cunliflower,—-Riddell, 
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CADVERY. 


CAUTLEY, Sm PROBY THOS, K.C.B., 
entered the Bengal Artiliery in 1819. He was 
red in the field during the years 1820 and 
3 the reduction of numerous forta in the 
Tn 1825 and 1626 he served 
Bhartpur. He was subsequently 
eer on the eastern Jamna, 
rovinoes, and was the pro- 
fertar and the executor of the great Ganges Canal 
forks, which were opened i April 1864. He 
carried on extensive researches, in conjunction 
Dr. Falconer, in the foseil remains in the 
Siwalik hills, and'he presented to the British 
Museum an extensive collection of fossil mam- 
malis from the Panjab. He wroteon a submerged 
city, 20 feet under ground, near Behut, in the 
Bl As Tr. 1894;'On Fossil Quadra- 
mans, ibid; Use of, Wella, eto., in Foundations, 
a8 practised in the Northern Doab; Structure of 
the Sevallick Hille; Notice of & Fossil Monkey 
from the Sevallick Hills; Cosl and Lignite in the 
Himalayas; Description of Sivathertum gigan- 
ticum, “the Fooal Crocodile, Giraifo, Gletal, 
Hi us, Camel, Tiger, and Bear; Gold 
Washings in the Goomti River, in the Sevallick 
Hills, between the Jumna and Sutlej Rivers; on 
a New Species of Boake; Mascodonta dentetrol 
Mastodone of licks ; Manufacture of Tee 
the Sevallick Hills; Pancbukki or Corn Mil 
Dam Eluices Remarks on the Fortress of Ali- 
th ; Caramass Bridge. On leaving Caloutts for 
rope, he wa honoured with » aalate from the 
betterioe of Fort William, and waa favourably 
noticed ia the Government Gazette. Gleanings of 
Soc. Bang. As. S. Tr. 18045, Parlly's Miktary 
Repository. ;, Lond. ; Geol. Soe. Tr. 1 
‘AUVERY, the Chaberos of lcleny, a river 
of the Peningula of India, which rises in the 
mountains of Coorg, from Manj 
fm lat, 12° 28, °Neand long, 75° 35° E, ‘and, 
an getety coune of 474 mil 
cmbogues into the Bay of Bengal, rec bing. the 
Magunmurchy, 40 milea; Bhar 120 
Noyel, 95 miles; Seringapatam, Tric 
jore, and Tranquebar are on it 
through and from Mysore to the coast; st Trichi- 
nopoly it forms the island of Srirangam ; and » 
mound at Coiladdy prevents the rejanction of the 
tno forks of the Ceuvery and Coleraa, ond the 
is led into numerous large irrigating 
chanmele that are conducted all through Tanjore. 
‘The largest of these are the Vetter, the Vol 
and Arselar, all of which enter the Bay of Bengal. 
Navigable for erft through, the low country 
inundation, A waterfall ocoums in its 
‘course. ea doumod by the: Hindus’ a sacred 
iver, and ia called by them the Dakshini Ganga, 
or Southern Ganges. At ite source at Tula 
Kaveri, ‘and at Bhaga mandla, where it receives its 
first tribatary, are ancient Hinda temples which 
sre, largely ly frequented by pilgrims in the Tule- 
tober to November). 

‘The Canvery drains an area of about 28,000 
square miles. The area of its delta is 2760 aquare 
miles, and its tion eyatem mpplice about 
£885,208 acres, yielding a revenne of Ra. 86,80,896. 
Tee doles has the largest area of artical i 
in the Madras Presidency. About 10 1 

Rea Solid nda Cauvery Givides athe 
dead of dhe} 


ot Beri of Bern oghum ilo a Hache 





























CAUVERYPAK. CAVE TEMPLES. 


Sir Arthur Cotton, about 1834-6, constructed a CAVE TEMPLES and monasteries of Indis 
weir across the Colerun, which hus given gree consist of atupendous excavations and monolithic 
benefits to the people af Tanj head of structures, made for religious ud monastio pur- 
the Canvery branch is 1950 feet wide, and the poses. ‘There are in India at least 1000 distinct 
bed level is regulated by adam. After a course caves. Some sxe oxpestte Frome in Berm; there 
of 16 or 17 miles, the Canvery bifuroates into are a few in the Madras Presidency; about 900in 
two principal atreams, called the Cauvery and the the Bombay Presidency; several in the Hyder- 
‘Vennaur, which irrigate nearly equal aresa, and abad Dominions; also in Orissa, in Bebar, in 
Mhich give off numerous branches, sod regulating Malwa, in the valley of the Indus, among the 
works have been constracted at all the bifurea- mountains of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and 
tious, Prior to British rule, the native princes Bamian. In Western India alone, including the 
had connected the Cauvery with the Coleran at Nizam’s domini there are at least thirty series 
the east end of the island of Grirangam, about of cave-temples which have been examined by 
20 miles from the upper Coleran anicut, and Europeans. Cave inscriptions discovered are 
actos this channel they bad constructed the seventeen in number, viz sixabout 16 miles from 
Grand Auicut, In the northern delta, the whole Gya, in Bahar, viz three in the billof Barabar, three 
of the distribution of water has been artificially in the hill of Nagarjoni, nine in the hill of Khanda- 
carried out by canals, but ip the Cauvery delta giri, in Cuttack, and two in Ramgarh in Sirguja. 
the principal distribution has been effected natu- — The Cave Temples in the southern part of India 
rally by the numerous branchea thrown off by the are classed by Mr. Fergusson into— 
Caavery and Vennaur. The chief work left to (a) The vibara or monastery caves, which. 
be done by the British was to render tho water consist of (1) natural caverns cr caves slightly 
aupply more retiable, and this was socared by improved by art. Thess are the most ancient, 
the Upper Anicut in’ 1836, at an expenditure of and are found priated to religious purposed 
Rs, 1,83,000, in Behar and Gntiack, - Next (3) 4 verandah 
CAUVERYPAK, a place midway between Con- opening behind into celle for the abode of priests, 
jeveram and Arcot.’ Clive gained a battle here in as in Cuttack, and in the oldest vihare caves at 
Febrnary 1752, and the place surrendered to him. Ajunta. The third (3) has an enlarged ball sup- 
CAVA or Kava, also called Ava Pepper. ie ported on pillars. The most splendid caves are 
from the Mncropiper methystioum of the Bacio. bows of Ajunta, though the Dherwara at Ellom 
1a rook produces &etimulating liquor. See Ava. is alo fine and there are aome gomd specimens 
CAVAGNARI. Major Sir Pierre Louis Napoleon at Salsette and Junnar. 
Cavagaari, K.C.B., son of Generat iphe _ (b) Buddhist ohaitya caves form the second 
Cavaguari, of a noble Parmese family. ‘He class. These are the temples or churches of the 
entered the service of the E. I. Company aa series, and one or more of them are attached to 
‘direct cadet,’ and earved with the at Bengal every wt of caves in Wester India, though none 
Furiliers in the Oudh campaign of 1858-59, exist on the eastern aide, Unlike the vihars, all 
with the $d Gurkhas throughout the Ambala these caves have the same plan and arrangement, 
campaign of 1863, and the Hazara caropsign of and the Karli cave is the most perfect in India. 
1868. He received the Victoria Cross, for the All these consist of an external or music 
daring captare of a band of murderers in conneo- gallery, an internal gallery over the entrance, a 
tion with the Swat Canal outrage in December central aisle which may be called @ nave, roofed 
1876, near tho English fort of Abasaie, where by a plain waggon vault, and 2 semi-dome ter- 
workmen were killed. He accompanied minating the nave, under the centre of which 
feville Chamberlain on a mission to the always standsadabgopa or chaitya. In the oldest 
Amir Sher Ali, and was in sdvance with a temples, the dahgopa consists of a plain central 
‘small body of the escort, wheu he was stopped by druw, surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
the Afghans at Ali Musjid, and com; fo turn crowned by Tee, which sop) the umbrella 
back, an_incident which was the immediate cause of state of wood or stone. These two classes 
of the Second Afghan War. He accompanied comprehend all the Buddhist caves in India, 
General Sir Samuel Browne as Political Officer,  (¢) The thigd class consista of Brahmanical 
and at the termination of the campaign was caves properly so called. The finest specimens 
appointed Plenipotentiary, and in that capacity are at Ellora and Elephanta, though sotne good 
negotiated the peace with Yakab Khan at ones exist alo on the islaod of Salsette, and at 
Gundamuk. He and all his guard were killed at Muhabalipur. In form many of them are copies 
Kabul, which led to the re-occupation of Kabul, of and @ good deal resemble the Buddhist vihara. 

















Kandshar, and Ghazal. But they have not been appropriated from the 
CAVATUM PILLOO. Tax. Andropogon Buddhista, as the arrangement of the pillars and 
sohoauanthus. position of the sanctuary are different. ‘They are 


CAVE. Ghar, Azan, Pers; Koo, Burwese. never surrounded by celle, as ail vibaras are; and 
Chambered rocks occur in meny pera of their walls are invariably covered or meant to be 
Afghanistan, also in a mountain 8. of the Deo covered with sculpture, while the vibaras are 
Hiamar, near Singlah, and are probably of Buddh- almost as invariably decorated painting, except 
ist origin. The small were intended the sanctuary. The subjects of the sculptare of 
for the abode of the ascetics of the sect. There { course always set the question at rest. 
are yome fine remains of this class in the (@ The fourth class consista of rock-cut modela 
valley of the Urgandab. At Karaftu, in the Suj of stractural and Brahmanical temples. To this 
Bolak district of Azarbijan, is a series of ancient clas belong the fer-famed Kailaa at Eilora, the 
eaves, There are numerous chambered rocks at Suivite temple at Dhumoar, and the Hatha a¢ 
Bamian; aud the Afridi tribe in the Khaibar pass Mababslipur. This inst is cut out of isolnted 
live in chambered rocks. blocks of granite, bat the rest atand in pits. 

ao 


CAVE TEMPLES. 


The Indra Subha group at Ellora should perhaps 

form a fifth, 

(@) The fifth or true Jaina caves ocour at 

in Cuttack, and in the southern parts 
of India, but sre few and insignificant. In the 
zock of Gwalior Fort there are cut in the rock a 
number of colossal figures, some 80 to 40 fect 
high, of one of the thirthankera, some sitting, 
some standing. Their dates are about the 10th 
or 13th century before Christ. 
cine Sretter number ofthe vibarus neem to have 
fagades aro generally perfect. Nine-tenths occur 
mele. ‘Toda, in Piibay Presidency, with 
‘a group in Bebar, another in ‘one at 
Mahabalipur, and two or three in the Panjab 
‘and Afghanistan. Asoka, B.C, 250, excavated the 
firet of these in Behar, at Rajagriba, snd till the 
Sth centary, they continued to be excavated by 
Buddhists, Hindua, and Jains. It ie in Behar that 
the oldest’ caves have been found, in the neigh 
bourhood of Rajegria, which was the capital of 
Bengal at the advent of Buddha; and one, 8 
slightly im natural cave, the Sstapanni, 
said to be that in front of which the first conyo- 
cation was held 3.0, 543. 

‘The moat interesting group is at Barabar, 16 
miles N. of Gaya. An inscription on the Karas 
Chopa cave there, its excavation in the 
19th year of Asoka (zc. 245). Another, called 
Sudaina or Nigope, bears an inscription by Asoka 
in the 12th year of his reign. The Loroas Rishi 
is an interesting cave, ax also is the Milkmaid’s 
cave, which is probably the most modern, as it 
‘was excavated by Dasaral mn of Asoka. 





Their date appear to range from Bc. 260 ta 200. 
‘The rock in which they are excavated is a hard, 
slose-grainell granite. 


Chaitya hails have also been excavated in soveral 
of the rocks of Western India. ‘The oldeat of these 
hhas been excavated at Bhajs, four miles south of 
the great Karli cave in the Bhor Ghat, It is 
supposed to have been before the Christian era. 
Another group is to be seen at Bedea, 10 or 11 
miles south of Karli, which has two pillars with 
capitals, surmounted by horses and elephants, and 
more Like the Persepolitan than any others in 
India, A third chaitys cavo is at Nasik, and an 
tt ae itinen a's ik, ia tb rd Reka 
gift of s citizen of Nasik, in the reign of Kris 
one of the Andrabritya kings, who reigned just 
before the Christian era. Another inscription 
under the pillars states it to have been excavated 
in honour of Badrakaraka, supposed to have been 
the fifth king of the Sunga dynasty, B.c. 129. 
Karli, on the road between Bombay and Poona, 
has the largest, finest, and most complete of the 
ehaitya caves, "Inscriptions ascribe its excara- 
tion to the Maharsja Bhuti or Deva Bbuti, who 
od B.0. 78. 
here are four chaitya caves in the Ajunte 
gronp. ‘The oldest and lowest down, No. 9, ia 
45 fect by 28 feat in width. The next, No. 10, 
bigher up, ia 944 by 413 feet internally. "A third 
is cave No. 19, and in it Buddha in all his attitudes 
is introduced everywhere. Hitherto in all seulp- 
‘ares mortal men and women had been absent, 
and Buddhiam was a pure theism or atheiam, bat 
‘at the data of this cave Buddhism has become 
changed into an overwhelming idolatry.~Fer- 
‘gitoon, p. 124, 








grouped around structural topes. Their and 


CAVE TEMPLES, 


Tho last chaitya of Ajanta (No. 26) was ex- 
cavated about the year a.D. 600. 

At Ellora, the celebrated Viswakarma cave ia a 
chaitya, Its age aleo is about the year 4.. 600. 
It ia B5 feet by 48 feet. 

‘The Kenberi cave, on the island of Salsette, in 
Bombay harbour, is 88 fect by 89 feet 10 inches, 
‘and was excavated about the early yearsof the Sth 

, when Fa Hian was travelling in India. 

It ia a literal and a coarse oopy of i cave. 

‘At Dbumnar, about halfway bi Kotah 

Ujjain, are ‘a serica of about 60 or 70 caves, 

‘cut in coarse laterite conglomerate. One ia o 

cbaitya cella, in the midst of 2 vibara; its dato 
probably is the 6th century A.D. 

‘At Kholvi, not far from Diumnar, is the most 
modern group of Buddhist caves in India, One 
called Arjon's house is a highly ornamented 
dagoba, Inside ia a cross-legged seated figure of 
Buddha. The only excavation here ia a chaitya 
halt 26 fect by 13 feot. 

the vihara were three or four storeys 
in beight, and containing up to 1500 cella, as at 
Mahabalipur, 0 miles south of Madras, and at 
Nalanda, 7 miles north of the old capital of Raja 
ihm, and $4 miles south of Patua, at which, in 
the first centory, Nagarjuna resided. In Hiwen 
‘Thaang’s time 10,000 priests and neophytes resided 
here; roligion and philoophy were taught from 
& fundred ebairs, and that pilgrim resided there 
aa a student for five years. He saya thore were 
thousands of viharas, but none equal to this, It 
waa to Central India what Cluny and Claireaux 
were to France in the middle at least 
of the many vibaras, as that out by Cap- 
tain Kittoe and Mr. Thomas, seem to have beon 
destroyed by fire. _ : 

‘On the western side of India, viharas hare been 
described at Ajunta, near Aurangabad, at Bagh 
on the Tapti, at Bedsa, Bhaja, Daraseo or Daras- 
inha, Ellora, at Hazar Kotri in the Nizam's terri~ 
tories, at Junir, halfway betwoen Nasik and 
Poona, and at Salsette. At Nasik are three 
great vibaras, the oldest that of Nahapana, a. 
100; next, Gautamiputra, AD. 300; and the third, 
Yadnyasri, av. 400. They are a purely Buddhist 
group, The facades of the fimt and second are 
Ticbly ornamented, aud were formed during the 
rule of the Andhrabritya dynasty, At Ki 
numerous viharea are attached to the great Visi 
karma chaitya. The grest vihara is known as the 
Dherwara, 110 feet by 70 feet, In the ssnotuarien 
‘of moat of thess caves are figures of Buddha. In the 
Dae Avatara the sculptures aro all Brahmanical. 

In the neighbourhood of Peshawur, there are 
monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bubi, Shah 
Debri; and fabri Belol.” The sculptures and 
architecture are bighly olassical,—lonic pillars, 
Corinthian capitals; aod some antiquaries regard 
them as acquired from the Bactrian Greeks, while 
others stiribute them to western influence after 
the age of Constantine. There are many figures 
of Beddha, and sumeroua other figures with 
nimbus or glories or circular dises at the backs of 
their heads; they are on tho base of the altars or 
stupas, on the walls and in the cells. 

‘The Brabmapical caves of Indis were excavated 
after those of the Buddhist and Jains, ‘The more 
prominent are as follow -— 


Saiva cave at Aihole, in the Keladgi district, 
2 Saree Bipepar, 4-0. 060 to 580, 
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CAVE TEMPLES. 


2, Badami_caves, one Baiva and two Vaishnava, 
‘ap. 050-579, 


8, Karusa caves, between Ausa and Kelyans in the 
‘Hyderabad territory, 4D. 900-700. 
4 Amba Jogi Saiva seve near Mominabad and 
‘Bhamburde cave near Poona, 4.D. 
5. Dhokeswar, between Junnar sod Abradnaggur, 
1D. 660-800. 


rs . 
6. Bameswarn cave at Rilors. 
Ravana ka Khal and Das Avatare at Ellora, 4.D. 


& Damar Lena and Ellora caves, N. of Rameewara, 
A.D. 650-725. 


® Mahevallepar Ratha, §. of Madras, 4.0. 650-700, 
10, Undavalli, Vaishnava cave on tho Krishna at 
UL ‘Mephants’ Seg iat & Manday i 
i. Fogeawarl, and speewari caves 
‘near Bombay, A.D. 725-775. 
12, Patur in Bora, Rudreswara, near Ajunia, Patna 
in Kandeab, and caves near Satora, an, 700- 


800. 
13, Kailasa monolithis Salva temple at Ellora, a.p. 


14, Dhumnar Brahmsnical caver, 4.0. 750-800. 

The Bekar caves are in the neighbourhood of 
Rajagriba. The Milkmaid’s cave and Brabman 
Girl's cave have inscriptions in the Lat character. 
They are of about 200 5.c., and are the most 
ancient caves of India, The Nagarjuni cave and 
Haft Khaoch or Satgher group are situated in the 
southern arm of the hill at some little distance from 
the Brahman Girl and Milkmaid’s cave. Another 
group is the neighbouring Karna chapara and 

mas Rishi cave, 

‘The caves of Udyagiri and Khandagiti hill, 
about 20 miles from Cuttack, and 6 from Bhuvan- 
eawara, are next in autiquity to thoee of Bebar 
They Are built on the hills of Udyagiri and 
Khandagisi, The former are Buddhist and the 
older; the latter, probably, are Jaina. Many of 
the inscriptions ‘are in the Lat cl and 
this gives their age aa anterior to the Christian 
ern, The frieze sculpture in the Ganee gumpha 
is superior to any in India, and resembles that of 
tho Sanchi tope at Bhilss. In it there are no 
‘gola, no figures of different sizes, nor any extra- 
vagance. On tho Buddhist caves here, there are 
no figures of Buddha, or any images. ‘In a Jaina, 
cave in Khandagiri, the twenty-four thirthankara, 
with their femsle energies, are sculptured. 

The Ajunta are the most complete series of 
Buddhiet caves in India, without any mixture of 
Brahmanism, and coutain types of all the rest. 
‘They are in'a ravine in the ghat south of the 
Tapti. At Bang. also in a ravine or smal valley 
in the ghat, on the north side of the valley of 
the Tapti, are three ancient Buddhist caves. 

‘Those of Karli are not 60 extensive as the 
Ajunta, but still purely Buddbistieal, and con- 
taining’ the Inrgest ani finest chaitya cave in 
India. Karli is about halfway between Poona 
and Bombay on the right-band side of the valley 
as you proceed towards the sea. 

Tho Buinite or Kenhert caves in the island of 
Salsette are also purely Buddhist, but very inferior 
to the former. “The Kenheri caves are excavated 
in a hill situated in the midst of an immenee tract 
of forest country, and Mr. Fi 


"ergusson supposed 
their date about the Sth and 10th century of the pale 


Christian era, The monastic eystem of the 
Buddhists has ite finest illustration in the series 
of dormitories, chapels, halls, and temples at 
Kenheri. 

‘Dinnnar, about 40 miles south-east from 
Nemach, but clee to Chundivasax, contains 


CAWNEE. 
Buddhist caves with a Brahmanioal rock temple 
behind. 


‘The Ellora caves are excavated in a porphyritis 
greenstone or amygdaloid. The Kailas at Elloré 
‘we a wonderful work of art—is a small bill cut 
into a temple, The caves of Elephanta overlook 
the harbour of Bombay. The Elephanta eaves 
are cut in a harder rock than those at Eliora. 
‘Those of Dhurnar and Ellora contain » strong 
admixture of Brabmanism, and those of Elephanta 
are entirely Brabmanical, though perhapa of the 
same age 38 those of Ellora. 

‘The Orissa cave temples are in two isolated hills 
of sandstone rock, about 20 miles from Cuttack, 
and 5 from Bhuvaneswar. The oldest are in the 
hill called Udayagiri, the more modern in that 
portion called Khandagiri, They became Jaina 
about the 10th or 11th century, and at the close 
of the 18th century 2 Jaina temple was erected in 
Khandagiri bill. The oldest cave is called Hat'hi 
Tock near by has on it 
and there is anotber at 











Th 
fare supposed to bnve beon excavated about the 
time of Asoka. Another natural cave is stated 
in an inscription to be that of Chulakarma; and 
others the Pawan Garbha, Jodey Garba, ihe 
Ganesha, Ananta Garbha, and the Rani Gumpha. 
In the lasi-named the sculptures represent hunting 











scenes, fighting, dancing, drinking, and love- 
making. The sole emblems which can be led 
thick Ferguson, pp, 305, 182, 148; Ferguson 
shield. —Fergusson, 182, 143; Fergusson 
and res, DP. 108484 ; Cunningham's Archeo~ 
logical Report. 

CAVIARE. 
Cavial; Caviar, . . FR, a2 
gore, 2 Bas |: 
Oaviale, SL Ll. In 


Caviare, a substance prepared in Russia, eon- 
isting of the salted roes of large fish, Tho best, 
is made from the roe of the sturgeon caught 
in the Volga, in the neighbourhood of Astracan, 
appears to consist entirely of the eggs. It is 
packed in small kegs, and e3 3, bub tho 
inferior sort is made into the form of dry cakes, 
It ie highly esteemed in Russia, and also forms an 
article of considerable export,—-$0,000 barrela 
having been exported from Astracan in s single 
season. The manufacture consists in separating 
the roe from its membranes, then washing in 
‘vinegar or white wine, and drying by apreading it 
oat on a board in the air. Salt is then well 
rubbed in, and it is next put in a bag and the 
liquor pressed out. Tt is then packed in kegs for 
sole. During the three annual seasons of fasting 
in Russia, the consumption of caviare is very 
great, aa it is also in Italy during the fasts of the 
church. It is exten on bread, with oi] and lemon 
juice or vinegar. Professor Rawlinson says caviare 
was known to the Greeke as Tarichos anta-kaion. 
‘The of the Borysthenes, according to 
Herodotus, were called Antacseii— Tomlinaon, 864, 
CAWA-ARANG. Matar. A light brown or 
brown coloured wood of Penang, from a 
large tree ; used for furniture and ornamentel 
—Frith. (Qa. Kayn, pea 
CAWNEE, from Kani, Kann, Taw, TE. In 
Cuttack, a band's-breadth. In the south of the 
Peninsula of India, s land measure. Madras 
the standard cawnee is 24 wanai or grounds, each 
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CAWNPORE. 


of 2400 squsrefeet. The cawnea is therefore 57,600 
aquare fect = 1'322 of an Engliah acre, Another 
speasurement, however, makes it somewhat loss 
than an acre. The cawnee, in several districta in 
the Madras Presidency, is eubdivided into 100ths ; 
and in the re ‘of the southern districta of 
Madras, the decimal subdivision of the acre has 
been authorized.— Wilson, 


and town in the Allahal 
right bank of the Gan 





sion, 
ges, in Int. 26° 28° 
and long. 80° 28" 45" E., and 580 fost above the 


15° N., 
sea. Ita civil population is about 112,000, and is 
686 miles from Calcutta by rail. It gives its name 
to the district of Cawnpur in the N.W. Provinces 
of India, in the Doab, a great allavial plain 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. The district 
in bounded on the N.E, by the Ganges, on the 
S.W. by the Jumna, on the N.W. by Etawa 
and Farrakhabad, and on the 8,E. by Futtehpur, 
and extends between lat. 25° 55’ and 27° N., and 
Jong. 79° $4 and 80° 37' E. A emall colony of 
Obinese settled in Cawnpur, and introduced a 
manofacture of leather, for which the town was 
lovg famous. During the mutiny of the Bengal 
army, on the 26th June 1867 Cawnpur capitulated 
‘to the rebels under Dandhu Punt Nana Rao, under 
womise of safe eacort, but the garzi under 
feoaral Wheeler, wereul desimpyai; and on the 
15th and 16th July, all their wives and children 
ote destroyed and thrown into a dry well. In 
and abovo the well at the entrenchment, and in 
the well of the slaughter-house, lay the bones of 
no less than 420 civilians, military officers, 
their wives, 400 private soldiers and their wives, 
and musiciana, infants. If to these be 
added the Futtehghur party and those who perished 
outaide the entrenchments, there were not lesa than 
thousand Christians, the majority of whom were 
blood by Rao. 





murdered in cold ‘order of Nana 
Seven Christian meu, including Delafosae and 
‘Thommon, twelve women and six faithful natives, 
who ontered the entrenchment, alone ultimately 

Nineteen Christians and five children, 
who remained in Cawnpar, escaped by aid of the 
natives, besides a few drummers. Nana Raoseems 
to have died in the forests of Nepal. Cawopur 
‘waa retaken by General Havelock on the 17th 
Joly 1857. On the 15th July General Havelock 
fought the battles cf Aung and Pandu Nedi; on 
the next day took Cawnpur by storm ; on’ the 
17th and 18th recovered the city; and on the 
19th took and destroyed Nana Rao’s palace at 

On the 27th November the Gwalior 














Bitv’hur. 

mutineers and others took asion, but Lord 
Clyde retook it next evening, and on the 6th 
December he routed them with t loss. The 


diatrict was pacified after the 

May 1858. The district is easentially Of 
the total population, 1,156,055 in 1872, the Brah- 
mans, Rajputs ‘and Banyae numbered $18,278 
souls; the Kayasth, 15,169; the Abir, 118,053; 


the Kurmi, 58,3597; the Chamar, 122,982’; the 

Mahomedans of the Sunni sect being only 64,797 

souls. —Imp, Gaz. 

CAYENNE PEPPER, 

Bislama, . . Anan Tall minh, | Gos, Hn. 
whens, © 2 2 Gax: Lombok Jaye 

Pefeienmee, > > CHE. Qhabai; Chabe,  Manar. 

Spencer Gus. Lada ching es 





and Abies, Cedrus, or Larix, with the 6) 


CEDAR, 
‘Filél-i-vurkh,. . TAK. 
‘Braha maricha, | Saxar Mirapa-kei, Tat. 
ne > SINGH. 


The powder of the dried pods of different 
species of capsicum, used as 4 stimulating condi- 
ment. See Capsicum, 

CAY-HAUNG. Cun. Goseypiom Indicum. 

CAY-KHE, C IM, Millet, Cay-khoaios, 
Aristolochia Indica, Cay-me, tamarind. Cay> 
ten-yen, limes. Cay-vang-dee, snsuxfras, 

CAYLEY, Ds. HENRY, a Bengal medical 
officer who entered the service in January 1857. 
In May 1867 he went to Leh in Ladakh as Political 
Agent, in the territories of the Mabaraja of Kaah- 
mir, to proteet and encourage cotnmersial inter- 
course through Ladakh between India and Central 
Asia, and watch political events in Central Asia 
and Eastern Turkestan. 

CAZI, a Mahomedan judge, religious and civil. 

CEDAR, the sarwat of Arabia, is a commercial 
term given to the woods of several distinct 
kinds of forest trees, the timbers of which are 
distinguisbed as red and white codar, Barbadoes 
and Bermuda cedar, cedar of Lebanon, pencil 
cedar, bastard cedar, ete., some of thom growing 
in America, come in Europe, and some in Asia. 
‘The cedar of Lebanon, so often noticed in Scrip- 
ture, ig usually supposed to be Pinus cedrus, 
called Cedrus Libanus, or cedar of Lebanon, The 
lofty deodara, native of the Himalayas, with 
fragrant ‘and almost imperighable wood, and often 
eailed the Indien lar, haa been sometimes 
referred to the genus Pinas, and sometimes to 

ifie name of 
deodara ; and Dr. Hooker is of opinion that the 
deodar and the cedar of Lebanon are identical. 











several of the conifera are called cedars. In India, 
the term bastard cedar is applied to the Guacama 
tomentosa; and the Hymenodictyon excelsum, 
Chickrassia tabularis, and Cedrela toona are all 
called cedars, In New South Wales the term 
white cedar is applied to Melia azaderach, and 
red cedar to that of Fiindersia Australis In 
China, a kind of codar, probably # oypross, called 
Nan-mah, or southern wood, which reaista time 
‘aud insects, is considered peculiarly valuable, and 
‘is especially reserved for Cm ‘nae and build- 
ings; and the cedar wood of Japan, according to 
Thunberg, is 8 species of cypress. The cedar of 
Guiana is the wood of Icica altissima, The white 
wood or white cedar of Jamaica is Bignonia 
leucoxylon. The word ‘cedar,’ in the United 
States, is applied to various gonera of the pine 
family. The binge coda A the southern ty 
jaa 3 the wo juniperua Virginian is 
called Fed oF pencil ‘cedar, that of J. ‘Bermudiana 
‘ealled Bermuda cedar, and that of J. Barbadensia 
called Barbadoes cedar, while the juniper of the 
north of Spain and sonth of France and of the 
Levant is J. oxycedrus, The white cedar of 
North America, a less valuable wood than the red 
ie yisled by Cupressus thyoides, The 

of New Zealand is Hartighsea spectabilis, 
The cedar of the Amazon is from the Cedrela 
odorata of Von Martius. Under the term cedar, 
Frith described £ ee anes wood 
specific gravity 0-507, as a tree, 

of Pega iD and Sood foc duentiace under 
the name of cedar-root be mentioned a very 











cedar, 
coder 
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CEDED DISTRICTS. 


‘aromatic wood, used for ornamental furniture in 
Palghat. 
toona. The wood of the cedar of 8 
Bow met with, ia vot in much esteem; but that 
of the Codrus deodara of the Himalaya really 
‘il the good qualities for which thowe of 
jbanon were praised. Specimens of the wood of 
fhe Tndian codar, Cedrus deodara, and of the 
cypress, ‘Cupressus toraloss, from the Himalayas, 
shown by Dr. Royle at the  Behibidoe of 
1851 ; the former haa ‘been introduoed into Hag 
Inud a 9 beautiful ornamental tree, but eppaars 
to promice well as 4 usefal timber tree, as the 
wood works wall and freely. ‘Tho bastard cefar 
are wood of Oedrela toons, Rozb.,and of Guazama 
tomentosa, Kunth; and the Goa coder is tho 
Cupressus’ Lusitanica.—Faulkner; Dr. Hooker; 


Hollsapfel; M-Culloch; Williams’ Middle Kings [22% 


dom, p. 275; Burtowe City of the Salt Lake; 
Harris, Nat. Hist. of Bible. 
GEDED DISTRICTS, & territory under the 
Madras Presidency, in the centre of the Peninsula, 
now apportioned into the Bellary, Coddepab, and 
Kurnool collectorates, This tract of country 
‘belonged to the Mysore sovereign Tipu, and after 
his death fell to he share of the Hyderabad state. 
Shortly afterwards, under the treaty of 1803, this 
share waa ceded to the Britiah on their 
ing to to provide a subsidiary force of about ten 
eoldiers. Their nambers in 1868 did 
oe nt exceed 000, stationed at Secunderabad, aix 
miles from Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, There is 
‘one large milit cantonment at Bellary, and a 
sanatorium, 37 miles diatant, at Rarandrug. The 
People ‘of the districts are partly Canarese, partly 
Teling, the Unga voutary ‘being a little east 
ae ee i con oe diam: ene 
ore, lead, antimony, manganese, diamon‘ 
mariate of sods, tron or native soda, ealt 
qun-flints, and marble. The aame term is 
‘to the districts coded in 1801 by the Nawab Vizir 
of Oudb, which now form the eastern portion of 
NW. Provinces, and include ‘Alstatad, Azimn- 
gbur, Farrakbabad, Etawa, Gorakhpur.— Newbold. 
CEDRELACEA, the toon-tree tribe of plants, 
comprising the genera Cedrela,Chickrassia, Chloro- 
xylon, Flinders, Soymida,and Swistenia ; several 
The apestea of th ‘in the East Indies. Besides 
‘ol Ce Cedrela below, Kurz names Cedrela 
maldjugn of P 


6 
RELA SDORATA. Macfadyen. 
1u,Chu-pi, Hiang-ob'-un, Chua-pi, « 

















mahogany, and is used in cabinet work. The bark 
of the trunk and root and the fruit are used inter- 


nally ag au astringent, The tender spring leaves be 


are ‘eaten, and the silkworm ia fed upon them, 
and also ‘on the leaves of the ailan 
Jeaven are mixed with those of the catelps, and 
made into a wash as a remedy for balduess, and 
are taken internally as an antiscorbatic, 
‘The timber in particularly recommended for 
wainscoting rooms, and for chesta and the inside 
work of clothes presses and drawers, from the 
circumstance that vermin are not known to breed 
in it, and for splitting into shingles to cover 
houses. They are very durable—Macfad. ; Soeiti, 
wGEDRELA SEA ate brn, é 
c-| Braves Pama. 


This ice io found | ia ment of the vailaya af ihe 








These two are possibly from the Cedrela Hills, Kengra, a 
‘Lebanon, 





‘The are used medicinall 


CEDRELA TOONA. 


NW. Himalaya, in Kolo, Kanawar, the Marrs 
nd Kaghan, from 4000 to 8000 
feet above the sea, up to near the Indus Ite 
‘wood is often very red, and has a strong fetid 
smell when fend ; it is lighter and of more open 
texture than C. toona, for which it is often sold. 
Tt stands water well, in well suited for bridges, and 
in made into sieves. "A cubic foot weighs 31 Ibs. — 
Dr. Cleghorn, Panj. Rept. ; Stewart, Paxj. Plants ; 
Powell, Handbook. 
CEDRELA SINENSIS. 4, de Jussiex. An 


clegant oreo of ‘and China; wood like 
‘of Cedrela toons, Razb., used for cigar boxes. 
oie 


CEDRELA TOONA. Rozb, Toon. 
©. hexandra, Wall. in Rowb. 
Exc, 
Ex. 


ape sn ME the, 


‘Thia largo and valanble tres grows at the fet 
of the Himalayas, and to the sonth, in Bengal and 
both Penineulas of Indio, in varying abundance. 
Abundant 25 miles north-cast of Trevandram ; is 





found in the Mysore jungles in large 
ruantities ; also along tho “ip cree of the ghate from 
wwancore 10 In Coimbatore it ia o 


valuable timber tree of Inrge size. In tho ruoce 
of 8. Konkan and Lower Canara, the treo is more 
common. It grows abundantly in some of the deep 
ravines in western Kandesh, and it grows in the 
ravines of the Konkan. At the Tam rer i 
East Nepsl, Dr. Hooker mensured a 

(Gerela) 30 fost in girth wt five feet. abave the 
ground. The wood it a choice one for cabinet 
pprpotes, but is not used for any others, except 
for house beams when it is proceed in ewicient 
quantity. It is called bastard codar from an 
Vomatio resin exuding from ft resembting thas of 
the American cedar. It is often sold in Madras 


the under the general name of Chittagong wood, 


and is the most valuable of the woods doers 

by that commercial name,—the trac Ohitt 

‘wood, however, being | Chicraais 

Cedrela toona bas an erect trank of great ee 

‘and nize, with amooth grey bark. ‘The flowers aro 

very numerous, small, white, and fragrant, like 
The seeds are numerous, imbricated, 


tzed for making bores, eto. ‘te feat and bark 
im fever and rheumation, 

The dark in powerfully astringent, but not bitter ; 
native Physicians mse * ae conjunetion with the 
mut the jinia bonducella, an 
Rinse bitter, "A Nese vou Eanabock haa pub- 
lished au account of some experimenta on the 
bark, which indicated the existence of a resinous 
it, a brown astringent matter, and a 

mmy brown extractive matter bling 


ae 


ulmine. ‘The berk waa wed in Java by Blame in 
‘Hl eves ras and other complaints. 
inflammatory symptoma had 


we it in dysentery, but only in _ 
empresa.” “ia fowern, in conjunction with 
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CEDRUS DEODARA. CELEBES, 


ssidower, ae used by the inhabitants of Myxore of Lebanon ; the deodara has generally longer and 
for dyeing the beautifal red colour called there more pale bluist leaves and weeping beanetos, bub 
Gul-i-nari. A cubie foot weighs 28-41 lba—Dra, these characters seem to be unusually developed 

i, 685, Hooker, Mason, Gibson, Cleg- in English ganiens ; for several persons, well ac- 
hora, Stewart; Beddome ; Voigt; Powell. qusinted with the deodar at Simla, when asked to 

CEDRUS DEODARA. Lambert. Deodar. point it out in the Kew Gardens, have indicated 

‘Pinus ‘Boed. the eedar of Lebanon, and when shown the deodar, 
‘Sacred Indian fir, . Exc. Ee - oe + + Han rere le never saw thet plant in the 
Himalayan cedar, <4 Killa. 2 wy imalaya. C, Atlantica, Maneili, ia the Atlas 
Devadsra, . . Hino. | Kelmung, Keling, Tiswr. cedar.—Hooler’s Him. Journ. p 41. 

Cedrus deodara is & maguificont tree growi CELASTRACEZ, spindle tees. ‘The English 
on the mountains of Kedar Kantha, Nepal, and uame is derived from the use mado of ite very 
Tibet up to height of 7000 and 12,000 feet; as compact wood. Ia India the geners of thin onder 
Tio in the woods of Almorab, at Kella, Kangra, sre Celestron, Elsodendron, Bionyamon, Kurlan, 
and Kaghan. The resinous wood is very durable, and Microtropia, with the sub-orders Hippocrates, 
Tasting from 200 to 400 yearn ‘The tract in the and Trigonicts. Celastros spinoans, Hoyle, in a 
Sutlej valley producing deodara lice between long. ehrab. 
77° 69’ and 78°81’ E., and Int. 32° 234 and 31°40" C! STRUS EMARGINATUS. Witlde. 
N. (Panj. Rep. p. 4). ‘The deodara is not abundant Chennee chintoo, Tet. This shrub, which grows 
in Hazara (except in Kaghan), and is becoming on the Coromandel coast, takes good fences and 
acaree. Dr. Cleghorn only oteerred it on the fuel—Rozb. i, 622, 
north side of the Mochpura range, towards the © CELASTRUS MONTANA. Rozb. 

Jhelum, and sparingly on Thandiani. Mr. Strong ©. panioulatus, Wight. | ©. Sen 
aasured. » 














mi deodara tree in the deodar forest at Malkanguni, . . HIRD. { Gaja Chinno, Ten, 
‘Nachar after felling, 122 feet long, the butt end Kanguni, | | Mane. | Gi-chung, eee 
girth 14 foet 6 inches, and the top 12 feet 4 inches; Dantichettu, . . Tut. | Pedda dant en 
another standing about 150 fect high, girth at A scrubby, crooked sbrub, found on the Coro- 
bottom 18 feet 4 inches. Some he measured mandel coast and in barren hille, chiefly of the 
26 feet in girth, The ay taking the whole Dekhan. The wood, hard and durable, i zh 


forest, ia not leas than 15 feet ‘atbottom. The after as a choice dunuage for rovf tiles, said to 
trees are fali of turpentine. Cedrus deodara last for papi duration greatly exceeding 
timber is very useful for railway ‘and thatof any other dunnage material.—Iozb, i. 621; 
12,000 tons were sent down the Ghana Ta ono Gibson ; Voigt; Rohde. 

year. Deodara was abundant in Bussahir. Inthe CELASTRUS PANICULATUS. Wilde. 





torritorion of Mandi and Sukhet, and in the hill | ©. nutans, Rozb, Ceanothus panioulatue, 

states of Koti Kambarsen, and Bagi, which over- | 0: Rothiaha, Seindtes, ‘Hegna. 

cays twee als ae Lear fro Beall tree, Ra, oi pererteaety 2 
is) ines ease tees seminal ross, see Bsa, rete 

within three miles of the river; but the interior | Maknngum’s - - Hine |Crunds eda. + 1 








Hilly of Bassaktr aro extensively olothed with the | Mal'iaey'ksnai, | oo | Mol eda 
finns deodara,partioulasiy on the uppor parte of | Malncrifaty i'M 
‘the northern slopes, commencing at Nachar,and —_A large serambling shrab, grot parts 
terminating near the Hangarang ridge, which of India, ‘Tho red seeds are given to oattle, and 
forma the borthera limit af thia beanbfal "tree, are oficinal, being oousidered bot, aod adwinis- 
tac indeod of all asboreous vogetation, except tare for rhmunation,” ‘The leaveh sho aro ff. 
direh and jouipers, In. travelling along the cinal; anda deep scatiet-coloured oil, obtained b 
Hindustan aud Tibet road, many eodam mey be ion from the seeds, is rubbed externally ani 
een 20 feet in girth, and 100 to 190 fest in height, given internally in rheunaatinm, ‘The oleunmuigrum, 
It in vapposed 10 be identical with the cedar of Sn ewpyrcumatic black oily fluid, is obtained by 
anon. Tia wood is fragrant, of a reddish- the destructive distillation of the needs, but it does 
i i i nat dir in aay soba degre from the ooy- 
Feummatie producte of the distillation of the common 
Bxed olla, containing naphtha aud other exrburets 
of hydrogen Large quantities would doubtlons 
i and greosote. The 





biting teste; and the oleum nigrum obtained from 
; them was at one time largely employed in Beri- 
beri, In Ajmir the seed ia im from Mar- 
Tow p. 41; Hodgson’ i, war and Godwar; is there considered sudorific, 
e's Tit, Him. Bot. p. 350; Powell; Gamble. ” and generally heating, and is swallowed whole in 
CEDRUS LIBANI. Barr. Cedar of Lebanon, rheumatism. It is used in horse mesaliba. —O'Sh, 
native of Lebaron and Taarus; attains to 60 of p. 271; Gee. Med. Top. p. 148; Dr. J. L. Stewart; 
100 feetim height. Tho largest in the latter part of Molcoimson, p. 912; Gamble. 
the 19th omtary i in di 





,  CELEBES is called by the natives Wagi. It 
is an inland in the Eastern Archipelago. In con- 
SSgursion it hs bon compte to saab, fom 
ich the radiating limbs on one side have been 
removed ; and this vory singular form alao distin 
pistes Golo, es not far distant from it to 
‘eastward. Celebes oocupies the centre of the 
tropical sone, wad lice in tho Moluoca wea. It in 
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CELEBES. 


of foar peninsulas, with am area of 3578 
mile. is 0 coast sente a great number of bays, 
gutta, eccentrle outline. ‘The surface 
Siofip, with considerable hilla, and towards the 
north are several active voleanoes. Some of the 
mountains rise 7000 fect above the level of the 
sea, usually with round or fiat tope. Along the 
horteta of the sea are wide plains covered with 
verdure; and beantiful valleys, some of which 
enclose magnificent basins of limpid water, rained 
‘on a smooth plateau, encircled by a rim of low 
hill, "Thick forests cover Uhe hills god large tracts 
of the level country with oake, maples, sycamores, 
codare, teak trees, and the upas, Two soathern 
prongs form the Gulf of Boni, which stretches three 
degrees northward into the centre of the island, 
Tua entrance is about 80 miles wide, bat narrows 
to 80 milee, till at ita hoad it again expands to 45 
miles, Celebes, on ita eastern coast, is fronted by 
islands; and many islands are scattered over the 
buys of Tolo and Tominie, or Gunong Tella. 
Celebes, on ite north cosst, is in general high, 
bold land. Ita extreme point is called Cape Coffin; 
and the whole of the islands that stretch from it 
to Menndo Bay are sometimes called Banca islands, 
‘The tongue of land in the north of Celebes, known 
administratively under the name of the Dutch 
Residoney of Nenado, comaprehends all the northern 
‘extent of the inland, from the bay of Palos in the 
‘west to the cape of ‘Taliabo in the eaat, and com- 

rite the great bay or arm of the tea of Gunong 
Fae which stretches in a westerly direction 
Detween the two peninsulas. The Residency of 
‘Menado includes under its jurisdiction the w 
federative states of Minahusia ; the amall kingdom 
of the northern coast; also the very extensive 
districts in the west part of the 5 pesoaal where 
Government exercise sway, besides the islands of 
Sangir and Talaut to the'north, as well as the 
lesser island of the west coast and the large gulf and 
of Tomini. In 1842 ite population was estimated 
about, 180,000 souls, exclusive of the Alfura race. 
‘Tn 1881 it was 379, 795. Saas = 

In the ‘eninsula, two languages are 
spoken, the Mangkasa or Mangkasara (which gives 
ite mame to the Netherland capital Macassar), 
and the Wugi or Bugi, which originally was more 

ly limited to the coast of the Gulf of 
‘North of Macassar, in the most western 

















part of the island, is another people, the Mandbar, 
who speak a third language. On'the island of 
Buton, which may be regarded as a part of the 


Peningala cat ofthe Gu 

yple speaking the Gorontalo and the Menado 
Fragingee (Bittiore, p. 97). Minahasonia in the 
northern extremity of Celebos. Inthe interior are 
‘sppople whom the cous tribes call Taras, w goss 
said to be cannibals and head-hunters (Hik 
‘Arsuipelago for the Bog people to 

or the Buy 
jo'tack tbe uational mode of oom 
amongst the natives of Celebes, 
the fashionable mode of escaping alee Ten 
or twenty persons are sometimes kilied and 
wounded at one of the amck 8! 
Lilling all he meeta, the amok rumner is at last 
overpowered, aud dica in all the excitement 
Js in 9 deitions intron, « tem, 

msdnesa, absorbing every thou 
otion (Wallace, ip. 174)) Macuamr men is a 








and Islands, 


CELEBES. 


common name of the Bugi race. The Macassar 
people were taught Mahomedsniam in the early 
part of the 16th century, but the Portuguese 
arrived A.D. 1525, and they embraced Christianity 
Blkmore, p. 99). The » Bagi are BOW the 

wad traders and the most enterprising 
race of the Eastern Archipelago, Tn the begin- 
Ring of the western monsoon they go in grest 
nambers tothe Aru islands, ich is he principal 


Ki islands, "reniobes Baba, and tho adjacent 
‘coast of New Guinea, a distance from Mocasser of 
upwards of 1000 milea. They carry English cali- 
coes, cotton goods of their own manufacture, 
Chinese gongs, and arrack ; and the return cargoes 
are tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl shell, pearls, 
Dis of paradise, and trepang, the Malay term for 
s of holotharim or sea-cicumbers. 
ot g alone about 14,000 pikuls are yearly 
gaores ‘Macasaar, of the value of 600,000 
‘or £150,000. ‘It is estimated that the 
Sonal value of goods carried by the Bugi to the 
‘Ava ialand from Macaoanr alone is 80,000 dollars, 
‘or 200,000 guilders; and of thase taken to 
‘Aru group from other places, 20,000 Wclisa, oe or 
50,000 guildera—Bikmore, 101, 
people of Minahassa differ much from all 
‘the other people in the Archipelago, They are of 
alight brown or yellow tint, often ss 
the fairness of a European, of a rather short 
stebure, siont, and well meiie, of en open sn 
pleasing countenance, with the nar lon eee 
Jet black air of the Malays, bat diatigured 
age advances, with projecting cheaksbosen The 
chant poopie, where there has been intermixture, 
ssre coarse; but in villages, where the raco 
is pare, Toth men end women are rowarkably 
handsome. ace qalet and gentle, abel 
sive rere and are easily induced to 
adopt the habite of civilised life ; they some 
ite acquiring considerable amount of in- 
education, and they are clever mechanics. 
Since 1822, from the introduction of coffee plant- 
ing and a settled government, the people, 
still speaking different tongues, have become the 
best olothed, best housed, best fed, and best edu- 
coated in the “Arobipelago. Much of this has been 
due to the tractable natnre of this people, for near 
Menai i raco called Bantel, strong, bub in- 
tractable, who have hitherto resisted 
improve them. Some of the lose ci ised eben 
have semi Pepasn features and hair, while in 
some vila the feleber or Bagi physiog- 
"The platean of Tondano is chiefly 
intadibed by Be by people nearly as white as the Chinese, 


3 with asing semi-E: featarea, 
poopia af diet cit Sangit whos rovomtle 
head Set Mr. Wallace bolisn’s thors ably to 
more). be immigrants from wome of the islands of north 
Eastern Polynesia. ‘The Papuan type will represent the 
rounantof the aborigines. | Thelangungot contain 
& Celeboe- Malay element a aan element, 
aliarities derived from 











of birds, 94 of which are pecaliae 
Bikmore 878 great 
Teer He sr pewiiorn pened 
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from the Minsheass south to the isthmus of Palas. 
‘Livistonia rotundifolia is supposed by Mr. Wallace 
to be the fan-pelm, and the people make water 
‘buckets and baskets of the leaf. Celebes bas the 


‘luctuoss, a fine cream-eoloured 
sit the Coracios Temminckii, and Phenleogbans 
callirbyncus, one of the finest known euckooa, 
Its bill ia of w brilliant yellow, red, and black. 
‘Ornithoptera remus, the and most beautiful 
of all the butterflies, is found in Celebes. Accipiter 
frinotatus, » beautiful hawk with elegant rows 
of latge round white spota on the tail; Strix 
Rosendergii and §. Javanica, the latter in all the 
islands up to Lombok Phlegmnss tristigmati 
is the ground dove of Calebes. The Maleo, or 
Mey rubrij leposits ite in 
Meet tie eet te BS 
high-water mark; the female lays one egg. 
which she covers over and retarns to the forest ; 
but many birds lay in the same hole, A dozen 
egga are often found together, One egg fills 
an ordinary teacup, from 4 to 4$ inches long, 
and 23 to 34 wide. They are very good to cat, 
and much sought after. The hen-bird takes no 
farther care of the eggs, which the young bird 
breaks through about the 18th day, and runs at 
once to the forest. Each hen lays six or cight 
eggs in a season of two or three months, Cittura 
eyanotes, the forest kingfisher. Meropogon For- 
ateni (Carpophaga Forsteni) is a fruit pigeon of 
North Celebes. Buoeroa cassidix, the great horn- 
Dill of Celebes. Trichogloemus ornatus, a beautiful 
Drash-tongued parakeet. Corvus advena, a rare 
Diack and white crow. Anos depressicornia (Sapi 
utan, MALAY) is the wild cow af Celebes; ‘it is 
smaller than other wild cattle, and is found in the 








androcles, 
‘tuiled butterflies. Cicindela heros and C. glorioss 
also occur, the Intter of a rich velvety green 
cvlour.—Quarterly Review, No, 222; Bikmore’s 
Travels, pp. 101-878; Crawfurd's Dictionary, i. 
P. 248; St, John’s indian Archipelago, i. p. 351; 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelago ; Tron yurgh ; Tem- 
minck, Coup d'Gsil sur let Possessions Neerlan- 
daises, tii. p, 6; Journ. Ind, Arch, 1850, p. 764; 
‘Tameton’s Hid, Journ. 1822, p. 402. 

CELERY. Apium graveolena. 

» AaB, | Kin- 





CELT. 
used for stewn—Hiddell ; Jaffrey; O'Shaughnessy, 


p. 857. 
CELIBACY is the role with all the Buddhiat 
3 ) with the gurus of most sects of 
leo with the men and women of the 
Manbhow sect; the Phoongyes, Talapoins, 
Lames, and nuns of the Buddhists; the Jain 
also are celibates, as also since the 
1th century all the priesthood of the Romiah 
Christiane, “The Sherif families of Mecca affoct 
marrying femaly slaves, thereby showing the in- 
tense pride which finds no Arab noble enough 
for them. Others take to wife Bedouin girls; 
their blood, therefore, ia by no meana pure. The 
worst feature of their system is the forced celibacy 
of their daughters: they are never married into 
any but Sherif families; consequently they often 
die in spinsterhood. The effecta of this custom 
are most pernicious, for though celibacy exists in 
the East, it ia by'no means synonymous with 
it it springs from a morbid senee of 
honour, and arose, it is populasiy said, from an 
affront taken by Sherif against hie daughter's 
husband, But all coudema the practice. 
—Burton’s Mecea, tii, p. 38. 
CELOSIA ALBIDA. Linn, 








Booroondia, ~ Sauag. | Gare Kure, « + Thy 
Pannay keeray, . TAM. 
‘This genus of planta is of the order Amaran- 


tacem, Roxburgh (i. pp. 678-9) mentions C. 
argentes, C. cernua, ©. comosa, and C, cristata, 
©. cernus, drooping cockscomb, ia cultivated as 
a flower—Iro. 

CELOSIA ARGENTEA. Lino, 


+.» + OHIN, Chitobil, Sil, — . Hitxp, 

‘Teen Kiueh-min arty «+ 
Safed merghice, Borage Te 
mer purus, - i 
ear Panche hott, = 





It grows all over China It is a troublesome 
weed amongst flax, but the Chinese gather and eat 
it aaa vegetable. Its black are used inter~ 
nally asa medicine, A double variety ix cultivated. 
‘The single variety, both white and pink, is very 
common in the rains in the cultivated fields of 
India, and cattle eat the planta, especially buf- 
faloes.—Genl. Med, Top. p. 185 ; Smith, 
coe CRISTATA Wire Var. a. rul 

mouk, . . Bons, Taji Kuarus, HIND. 
EiGran, - . . Cam. Kanjyy . sy 
Sree cm Mae 
Tal Mughke, Kodi jatta tote kura, ', 

Both white and yellow varieties are cultivated in 
gardens. The Hindi, Telugu, and Burman names 


‘Te 


COROMANDELIANA. Vahl. Kak- 
‘garden weed in India, growing in waste 
places in the Dekhan, on the of rivers, and 
hear still watern, The inspimiated Juice of the 
leaves is given in dysentery, soting a8 a sedative 


snd astringent. —Drury. 
CELT implements of manufactare, agriculture, 
‘ancient pre- 


for domestio sed 
Tee coment tke Goria’ They have boon Ue- 
covered in Europe end Indi, Mr, Allan Hume, 
G.B., discovered many in Hindustan, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor at in tho 
Baichore Doab. They are of flint or chalcedony. 
Mr. W. Theobold and Oaptain found 
or stone weapons in the coun! i 
wards of 200 miles east of the 


aod agi coat like the English.— Mason. 
1A 
shims, A 


‘oris river, br) 
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CELTIS. 


accumulated at Karo in Kirwee. Dr. Mason found 
them in Burms almost identical with those found 
in Europe. ‘The celt chipping or hewing stone, 
the thunderbolt, the coin te foudre, laterre de 
tonerre, the Til hugger steen of the Germans, may 
have been the moen sourons of Brittany, a hatchet, 
axe, chisel, ane, or wedge. They are numerous 
fa the Channel’ Islands’ Thoee found. in. the 
Kamatic are of fibrolite, those of the Swiss lakes 
are of jade. The natives of Kirwee have adorned 
some Of the celts with a daub of red paint as 
Biva. Most of the Andamanese stone chips seem 
to be arrow-heads for shooting fish, or intended 





CEMENT, 


used by the Garo (Lin. Trans. xvii. p. 209) an 0 
kind of rag. Tho a ee such clothy 
of different colours from various The Garo 


‘who come to the plain, gonerall yor tome amall 

toads of clothe from the Bangali, to attend the 

hanta (fairs) in, not aa clothing to protect them 

from wind and weather.—Rozb. it. 65; Royle, FWD. 

PL 3817; Cleghorn; Kullu, 80. 

ce ak ecese ore 

0, chon. is 

in Eastern Be: 

‘of the Madraa Presidency, Golconda hilla near 
Vinagepatam, at 3000 feet elevation; alao on the 





to be used with the fingers in dividing fish and Bom! 


flesh. Flint and chert chippings hare been die- 
covered at Kaleyzor, Jubbulpur, and Kutthres. 
Polished celta occur in Central India. Cores have 
‘een found near the Indus, and flakes and cores 
gets of plants bel to the 
‘a genus of plants belon; 
viuacen 'C. dasrate ahd C. Couentes ane the 
Batker, Hu Kaghan. €. dysodoxylon, Tito, 
‘the Gutanda gas of the Singhalese, is « small tree 
which grows up to, 5000 feet in the Central 
Clara ep t; Thw. Zeyl. p. 267. 
POELTIS AUSTRALIG. the lots tee fof N. 
‘Afsion 8, Europe, and 8. Asia, ascends the 
7m to 9000 feet. Tt attains’s height of 50 
to are liven toa thousand years. Berries edible, 
‘and dense, suited for turnery and carving. 
Thee now fs fine-grained, easily clef and of 
oa 
achlont for ‘whip-sticks,—-Von Me 
GELATS CAUCASICA, Wilide. Nettle tree. 
(, Bingu, . CHXNAB. | Brimdu, Bramij, . Kavu. 
arg, Wattaman, 4, Brimla, . . 
Bathatar,. «dunia. | Takhum, ago,” tain, ¥. 
Fruit—Kangal mirch, Indarba, Hino. 

This fine troo is common, wild, from 2600 to 8500 
foet in the Panjab Himalaya, and occurs in 
Tndus down to 1500 feet ; Pend De. Griffith says fo 
ie cultivated in ‘Afghanistan. It attains 16} "eet 
in girth; and trees of seven or eight feet are not 
‘uncommon. Ita timber is white, light, soft, weak, 
and subject to the attacks of inseota. It is chiefly 
used for farmer's work, charcoal and fuel. Dr. 
Bellew mentions that in the Peahawur valley it ia 
often made into charms to k off the evil eye 
from man and beast, and Dr. Cleghorn states that 
its bark is used for sandals —Dr. Bellew; JL, 
Stewart, BLD., p. 209; Cleg) 

CELTS #ilOGAKIA. Bette nettle tree, koo of the 
Panjab, ig found in the Satej valley ‘between Ram- 

ur and Sungnam, vation of 6000 feet. 
k used for makis .-—Cleghorn. 

CELTIS NEPALENSIS. ch. Batkar, 
‘Tago, of the Tvans-Indos and Panjab. Dr. Stewart 
found it in parta of the Jhelum basin and Trans- 
Indas at about 2500 to 9500 feet. The Pathans 
fare said to une ite tough wood for chum-sticks — 
Dr. J. E. Stewart, 

OELTIS Goan cls e 2, Indian notte tree. 


sponis 
‘Tobunna, Chakan, Banc. veil. Tee 
Malian toddali, Marat. ‘Gen kanife balm, | 











re 





‘A tree which in ‘pretty common sll over India, 
and in Kullu is planted iz avenues, "Dz. Buchanan 


Homilton says the under bark of this tree, like 
that of the West India kind, consisting of numerous 
Tetieulated fibres, forms a kind of natural cloth, 


ellow tinge. The branch-woed is_of 


CELTS WIGHTIT, Wight, Z, Not wnoommon 
in the hot, drier paria of Ceylon.—T’. Zeyl. 

CEMENT. samt 

es, Hp | Samelto, 
Sorte, Rite) Band, "Gen | Ghausrabs, 2! 
aris, dolomite, ita, 

and other substances are used in manafectariag 
cements. ‘The abell lime of Socloorpelt ie a pure 
carbonate of lime, The kankar or nodular limo- 
stones of India are more durable, though not #0 
white. Septarie, or, Parker's coment wlones, en 
compan; ¢ atrata. lue white potter's 
the md”Laalia that are vo common in, tho Madrea 
Presidenoy. ‘The best hydraulic eoptaris occur ab 
‘Awady near Madras, at Bangalore and Chingleput. 
‘A very five hydraulic cement on the banks of the 
Godavery was extensively used in the construction 

the Godavery and Kistoa anicuts, A very 
hydraulic Imestone occurs alon ine 
tise of Cuddepah, and the dolgmiien ofthe Cade 
Districta and the Northern Ciroara make 
gpuata, Tho magnesia cf Salen, Baogaloro, and 


ea, bat “hae dieappo dian) ited, 
t formed of ite dn ota 
Ina eeieati lime in ievatos 
form; bys capable of bearing ® pressure 
$00 to 1000 Ss and upwards is produved 
from ordinary kankar, combined with 
Proportion of pure limestone. Kankar 
stone mostly nodular, slways freshwater “and 
recent,—in most eases in the act of being formed 
peri our eyes. It is sometimes found i in thick 
like the travertine near Rome, and 
inn hasten ergy acne 
j more generally it is met with in clay or 
jurfal nol, in the ape ‘of small pleoes from the 
site of pean or filberta to that of the band. In the 
blae elay which strotobes along the Indian shores 
it is found in vast abundance, generally assoming 
the most fantastic forms; indeed, it abounds in 
‘every rice field and open soil all over the count 
‘The more recent varieties neem to be formed 
the agency of the rains; when the earth aboun 
with vegetation, the tepid waters are charged with 








fixed ar, and disolvo oe prevailing in the 
where around, the mineral being again 
thrown as the advar season ‘the 


excess of gan. It in this mats sinori She cla 
matter sen and cements it into kenkar. 
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inch or so in ise, and then powdered without 
slaking, it forms s first-rate water cement, setting 
in a fow minutes, and becoming as hard as stone. 
‘At Poona the finer varieties of kankar are burnt 
‘with charcoal, in neat kilns 2} feet high and in 
diameter at the base. oki about a enbic 
foot of material, or about $6 Iba. of charcoal and 
‘ankar in equal parte. When burnt, it is slaked and 
then made Up into bricks, which are sold in the 
bazar for the purpose of whitewashing. The finer 
Kinds of lime and cement on the Coromandel coast 
are made from shells, A piece of 1d about 
ten feet square is laid down even, and floored over 
with clay; an opright pole is placed at each end 
i sheet stretched out with back-stays 
spread between the poles, which are steadied with 
strings, On the floor » bed of shells and rice-chaff 
alternately, about ten inches thick and eight fect 
by eix, is spread neatly out, Some firewood is 
placed along the windward side of this, and when 
‘the pea breeze sets in the wood is kindled. Asthe 
heat extends to leeward, and the shells become 
calcined, the lime-burners draw off the fore- 
of them'with a stick, and so soon aa they have 
cooled on the epee! wo sltom shema to be 
they are in a scoop basket, 
pi Gals ‘winnowed from thea, The 
shells, now white and pearly, are next thrown 
‘into a small-sized vat partially filled with water ; 
here they for some time boil from the effects of 
the beat and alaking. The whole in s short time 
nettles down ino, ne semic mane, whic 
is taken out au dried, and is now 
for use. A hydraulic ‘puunt ie dormel 06 
the blue clay of Madras and shell lime. 

‘Bitumen or asphalte soema to have been em- 
ployed as coment in Babylon. The works of salt 
‘and bitumen even. yet around Hit, give ® most 
singular appearance to the country ; and the most 
learned geographers are of opinion that the town 
of Hit is the I¢ of Herodotos, whence the Baby- 
Jonians drew the bitumen in which they eet their 


ks. 
All over the East an exceedingly hard cement, 
i nd to form the lining 
roirs, is made with equal 

of wood nshos, thoroughly sifted, and 

Time, and. by others with two 








and they are well kneaded, E 
ia beaten for six days by two men with large 
sticks, uninterruptedly, except at night; when it 
becomes a litele solid on one side, it is turned over 


and beaten on the other, care being taken to 

mointen it occasionally, lest it should 

dry. When thus well mixed, it is folded and 

| tzrned, and beaten again and again till the sixth 
7 when it is ready for use. In building, this 

(ree remel opon each other for Bes 

, “ 3 

as 4 the suvface that is tobe cov 

- with s flat and polished flint, for it 
‘ot be touched with the hand, as it would 
bree layers aro put on successively, and 
tird ia washed over with oil, but of what kind 
amaterial ; i i 
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CENTRAL ASIA. 


éifted eand, and one of pounded brick —Ferrier, 
Hist. of Afghan. pp. 296-9 ; Skinner's Overland 
Journey, i. p. 1185 Dr. Baiat in Bombay Ties, 
CENOBITA, s genus of hermit crabs in mol- 
Isca ©. clypeata, Ei, Asiatic nona; C. 
indian 3 C.Bpinowa, Asiatic seas; C, 
South Seas. ew = 


CENSUS. A rough census of the population, 
called * rameri,’ was alwaya made under 
the Indian princes. ‘The dielike to 2 consus in the 
East appears to arise from the necessity of men- 
tioning their women, also a vague fear that 
Government is plotting some mischief against 
them, and a superstitious aversion to assist in 
rousing divine wrath by what they consider such 
a display of pride as that of numbering the people, 
Since the year 1867, the British Indian Govern: 
ment hes had a census of several provinces, 
followed in 1871-72 and 1881 by a general census 
of all India. That of 1881 waa estimated to cost 
twenty lakhs = £200,000. 

CENTAUREA BEHMEN. Linn, 
Bebmen-abis + Asan. | Suffaid bohmen,. . By, 

Centanrea is a genus of omamental flowering 
plants common in India. ‘The flowere are fragrant, 
and of different shades of colour—purple, blue, 
yellow, white, red, brown, ete. O. ntropurpurea 
is the sweet sultan. ©. Behmen root is brought 
from Kabnl, and is weed in xpecial diseases na a 
bitter tonic and purgative. The ted kind, Bebmen 
lal or Bebmen surkh, is said by some to be the roct 














hich of the Salvia bwmatoides.—Powell, i, 355. 


CENTETES ILLIGER. Sinith. 
Wel; Wei-ahn, , Our. { Ton-reo or Tend-reo, Eno, 

‘Several species of this em of mammals are 
said to occur in China. The bristles are made 
into brushes —Smith, 

CENTIPEDES sre very common in the East 
Indies two to six inches long. They are generally 
supposed to be poisanous, but euch ie not the oxso, 

NTRAL ASIA is a term used differently by 
glowraphers, ethnologist and politicians; by tho 

‘of these it is usually applied to the region 
intervening between Russia in Asia on the north, 
and Persia and Afghanistan on the south, and 
lying to the weat of Chinese Tartary, ite ‘chief 
western boundary being the Caspian Sea, The 
Rumians often restrict the term Central Asia to the 
ion of the Central Asiatic high- 
Isnds of their Asiatic possessions, which ia mainly 
comprised within the Aralo-Caspian depression, 
The vast platean of Central Asia proper has on 
ita east the lofty table-land of the Bolor moun- 
tains, which form the western boundary of Chinese 
‘Turkestan and Dzungaria, and the river Irtish ; 


Afghanistan lies south-east. The northern half of 
Central Asia consists of the Kirghiz desert, which 
is mountainous and rugged on the east, and full 
of waline ateppes ou the west. In the’ midst of 
the southern half lies the Sea of Aral, on the 
weatern side of which, up to the Caspian Sen on 
the west, there stretches a broad tract of desert. 
Bat on its eastern side is a fertile tract, watered 
by the Syr Darya and Ama Darya, the Jazartes 
aud the Oxas, sad it is in this fertile tract that 
yuests of Bassin were made between 1864 
and i ‘After long years spent in fortifying 
posts, in 1864 Rassias mado w sudden irruption 
into the upper valley of the Jaxartes, and took 
three forts of Khokand, viz. Aouiistia, Turkestan, 
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and Chemkend. In the spring of 1865 the chief 
of Khokand fell in battle; and in Jane 1865 the 
city of Tashkend waa stormed. On the 20th May 
1606 they foughs and won the ‘battle off Indjar 
against the Bokhariotes, in tho year 
captured the forts of Oratepe and Jusak, within 
40 mites of Samarcand. On the 18th May 1868 
& great battle was fought under the of 
Samareand, and the city surrendered; and Inter in 
the year Bokhars yielded (Fortnightly Revi 
Jnly’ 1868). In these operations the Russians 
used only 2000 and 3000 men, and never bad 
‘more than 16,000 in all Turkestan. Russian 
Torkestan has ‘a population of two millions, viz. 
Bokhara, 1,000,000; Khokand, 900,000; Khiva 
(les the independent Turkoman tribes), 800,000. 

uring the fifteen years, 1867 to 1882, that 
General Kaufman was governor-goneral of Turkes- 
ton, Russia became paramount in Khiva (1878), 
took Kuldja from the Chinese, and again re 
it, aud subdued the Tekke Tarkoman. Kuldja 
‘was important to Russia so long as the advance 
upon, India Iny through Turkestan; but directly 
the line of aggression was shifted to the Trans- 
Caspian region, it was aven at once how relatively 
inferior any annexations in the direction of Kash- 
gar were to those by way of Akhal and Merv. 
Russian rule in Turkestan is harsh, but it is far 
ahead of Chinese administration’ im Kasbgar, 
particularly in the extreme respect and tolerance 
accorded to the Mahomedans in the exercise of 
their religion. 

The south-eastern boundary line, along the 
Afghan fronton, was scourately Inid down, by 

ment with the British Government in 1873. 

‘The south-western boundary line, along the Per- 
sian frontier, under agreement with the Persian 
Government in 1882, now runs from the south- 
east corner of the Caspian up the Atrek valley to 
Ghat, of the junction of the cpemperenrin 
we long the water-parting to a it south- 
eaat of "Askabad 


The Caspinn Sea in the lowest of the 
‘Aralo-Caspian depression, and all ‘aS etrenrne of 
Central Asia ought to disembogue into the 
Caspian ; but the river Emba alone reaches that 
outlet. 'All the rest ran dry, like the Tajand, 
Murghab, Yar-afshan, Chui, ‘Tales, and Sati, or 
elas, like the Oxua aud Jaxartes, become aleorbed 
in the Aral a 

1@ mountain ran in this rit 

the Karakorum, Kowen Lun, Pamir, sed Tian 
Shan. The Pamir forms the nucleus of the whole 
Central Asiatic highland system. Here von 

the Hindu Kush and Himalaya from the south- 
wost and south-east, the Kouen Lun from the 
east, the Tian Shan from the north-esst; while 
the plateau iteelf merges westwards in the snowy 
highlands and ice-fielda about the sources of the 
Zar-afshan, between the valleys of the Ama 
Darya (Oxus) and Syr Darya (Jaxartea). It 
consists of a vast plateau formation, some 80,000 
equare miles in extent, with a mean elevation of 
a4 leant 15,000 feet, culminating in the cart with 
the Tagharma, 25,500 feet. Northwards ite limits 
are the Alai and Tranc-Alai ran; aki the 
south side of Farghana (Khokand), and forming 
the water-parting between the valleys of the Syr 
‘Darye and Zer-sfcban rivers. Its southern limits 
seam to be marked by the rid, 4 
Kavekorum with the Hindu 
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the water-parting between the Upper Ama 
Darya and Indus basing. 

‘The range seems to run north-west and south- 
east, between the Kashgartagh and the Kara. 
Korum, st a mean elevation of 20,000 feet, 
gulminasing in Mount Tagharma (Taghalma), 

‘The Trans-Alai, seen by Kostenko in 1876, he 
porgres - an alpine chai 40000 to ee 
feet high, formi: northern boundary o! 
Pamir, which nitabes thence southwards, and 
which’ is crossed in every direction by ridges, all 
rising above the snow-line, and dividing it into a 
number of upland plains. The whole region is 
destitute of trees and shrubs, and even the grass 
grows only in isolated patches along the banks of 
the streams. 

‘The great Central Asiatic plateau consists of 
several distinct sections, grouped round the central 
basin of the Tarim, which is little over 1600 feet 
above sea-level. South of it the land risea in 
successive stages from 3000 to 6000, 10,000, and 
15,000 feet, the probable mean altitude of the 
Tibetan platean, “Above this vast table-land the 
intersecting ranges attain altitudes of from 20,000 
to 25,000 fect, culminating in the southern searp 
of the Himalaya, ranging from 26,000 
to 29,000 feet. North of the Tarim basin, also, 
the land rises in terraces of 8000, 6000, and 
15,000 feet, here culminating with the Teagri- 
Khan (25,000), central and highest point of the 
Tian Shan. Beyond the Tian Shan the ground 

in falls lually to about 1500 feet in the 

ian depression (isn Shan Po-lu), north of 
which it attains a height of 7000 or 8000 feet in 
the Kobdo plateau. This elevation is maintained 
in North Mongolia eastwards to the head waters 
of the Amur, but in the epntral parte of the 
Gobi devertsizeiches from Lob Nor ab a mean 
height of about 3000 feet to the Kbingan range. 
Lastly, the closed basin of the Koko Hen, betwee 
the Non Shan and Burkban Buddha ranges, atanda 
at an altitude of not less than 10,500 feet above 





General Asia han a, hand well 
tral Asia has 8 wutry dwelliny 
in the mountain region, with. its waa upland 
downa well suited for summer pastare, partly 
the original inbabitants, and in 
of the many races who have 
At the foot of 


descendants of 
part com 
swept through the country. 


the mountains, in tracts 
Unbak, i 





‘comnecting the the Mongolian. 
‘Keb, and fosning ‘Ite people are from two distinct sourpes, vis. tho{ 
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settied races, descendants of Semitic and Iranian | 





conquerors from the south; and the races who 
have been occupying the country from prehistoric 
times, aod are in their habits the same as they 
‘were 2000 years ago. 
1, Torx: Stock, 

Us win, Ke Naiman, Kipehak, 

Taatr, “Andijant in’ Bokhars, Farghana, 

andEhiva, =: .. 7... 2,000,000 
‘Kora Kolpak, viz. Baymakli, Khandelki, 

‘Ach i, Ingakli, Shaku, and Ontotu- 

wuk, m on the south and south-east 

shores of the Aral, sia iste Tara 50,000 

ing . Creal 1a-Yux), 
belt Horde (Urte- Yan), Little ‘Hoste 

Kachi-Yus), Inner Horde (Bul y 

in the between ‘and 

Lower Vi os ees 8,780,000 
Kara Kirgh (Burate), of Tian Shan and 
Turkomans, viz, Tekke, Goklan, Yomud ; 

Sarik; Salor, Kara-Ali, Eli; Ersari, Chaudor 

of Ust-Urt, Khwarezm, Daman-!-Koh and 

left bunk of Oxus, .) .. s+ 600,000 

TL. Iaanie Stock, 

jak, Sart, Persinny in Khiva, Bokhara, and 

Treas nnn nt Beker sod 500,000 
IIL Garona Stocn. 

Maghian, Kebtut, Felgar, Macha, Fang; 

"Yagnanb and ‘Karateghin in. Farghatn 

Yas-atohon, Karateghim highlands ani 

‘Uppor Oxus valley,» 5 ++ 280,000 


The Turko-Tartaric race sttetchesfrom the Polar 


Sea to the Hindu Kush, and from the interior of shamaniam, 


Obina to the shores of the Danube. Vaml 
divides the Turks who from east to west occupy 


extent, into Burat, ogee black, or pure 
Kirghiz, properly Kazak, Kara , Tarkoman, 
‘Uzbak. which Vam! designates 


8 name. te 
people in Turko-Tartare, from amongst whom 
came the warrior peoples known in the west ax 
the Hon, the Avar, the Utigur, the Kutrigar, 
and Khazar. But the manner of , 
custome and physical conditions as then described, 
of the Tartar tribes whowe arme reached from the 
Jaxartes to the heart of Rome and Gaal 
much resemblance to those of the present in| 
ants of Turkestan, and the people of Central 
Asia, particularly the nomade tribes, are in their 
tocial habits the same as they were two thousand 
years ago. In the tent of many a nomade chief a 
similar life is observable aa that described by 
Prisous a railing at the court of the king of the 
Hons. Atéila, Chengiz Khan, and Timur in histori- 
cal characters resemble each other; and Vamberyis 
of opinion that energy and good fortune could 
now almost prodace on the banks of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose aoldiers, like 
fan avalanche carrying everything before it, would 
ppear ns ae neaple of Gor ne if the 
appear aa a now ’@ ecour 
‘powerful barriers of our civilisation, whic, basa 
reat influence in the East, did not stop the way. 
‘The Turk, wherever met with, is ever heavy and 
(lethargic in his mind and body, but in his resolves 
and stedfast, not from principle, but from 
‘athy and aversion to change. And it is from 
al = is mnce is earnest 
bid solome,—a profound seriousmes, » marble, 
4 expression of eountenance, with 
polination to pomp and wegnificence. An Uzbak 
: Torkomas bas 4 proud bearing, as if possestod 
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with a self-conscionsuess of greatness and power. 
‘The Osmanli Turk's love of independence is nd 
He considera hit 
hunting snd war 


imeelf born to rule, and 
that alone are worthy of him, 
and husbandry is considered ignominiouz In 
Central Asia, agricultore is exclusively in the 
‘hands of the Persian slaves, commerce and busi- 
nowt with the Tajak, Hindu, and Jew. Tho 
‘Turk ia intellectually the inferior of the Iranian 
and Semitic nations hia defect is noticed by 
other nations, who apply the terma ‘Tarkluk. 
(Turkdom), Kabalik (coarseness), and Yogunluk 
(thickness), Sadelk (simplenems); and with these 
qualities, as the Osmanli is easity taken in by the 
Armenian, Greek, and Arab, the Turk is aa eazily 
K And Hindu, In transactions the 
regarded a8 possessing more honesty, 
frankness, and confidence, plaitnees, timplicity, 
and upnghines. Compared with the Persian, 
tha Turk is a faithful servant, sitached soldier, 
and upright man, They are more brave, persorer- 
ing. and love more to rule than any other Asiatic 
people, They are unpolished, wild, and uncalti- 
vated, but seldom cruel out of malice, They 
crave riches, but only to expend them. They 
exact much labour from their subordinates, but 
protect and deat liberally with them. ‘The Tark 
is innately a nomade, and, like others, is di 
guished for hospitality. The Burat is tho wildest 
and most savage and most superstitious of them, 
but leas malicious than the Kirghiz and Tarko- 
man, The Burut has not wholly abandoned 
, and knows little of Islam, 
The Kazak Kirghiz are les brava and warlike, 








though readily engaging in a pil expedition. 
Thoporm the bolt lhe Taskickoowtion and 
are for the most part devoted to a wandering life. 


Tp very few instances hava they settled, 

‘The Kara Kaipak are considered dulland fool 
They are even less warlike than the Kirghiz, 
‘They have seldom sppeared as conquerors, and 
y Lapel ae pes 

ied as cattle- lere, ani are 
peried benevolent, and faithfal. Bf 
‘of the Turkoman dwell in » half-settled 





a 


it~ state along the left bank of the Oxus ns far as 


Char Jui, and in Kbiva, They aro notorious 
amongst all the races of Central Asia aa the moat 

. Throughout the whole 
globe it would be difficult to find a aecond nation 
with such « restless spirit and untamesblo lican- 
tiousnens as these children of the desert, To rob, 
to plunder, to make slaves, is to the Turkomau 
honourable. They are always poor, and are dirty 
and avaricious, ‘Their country is the wildest and 
most savage, where even keeping a few cattle 
gives only a ecanty income. 

The Uzbak are honest, upright, with much 
‘Turkish open-heartedaess, and are proud of their 
education, and represent ‘all the best side of the 
natural character of the Tarks. 
proktory that senorainesto Abul Chast (p. 105), 

, that, according to Abul Pe 
Fiopharsia proverb, ‘Atang yortin jan haben th 
the enemy attack thy father's tent, join him and 
share the plunder. The peo thered 





le are chiefly 
bout the fertile tracts.” Mery, destroyed ia 


the Amir of Bokbara, ia now a mere collection, 
aud hnta. Khiva, in 1874, bad only 6000 in- 
habitants Urganj is near it. Bokhara, in 1830, 
had 140,000 inhabitants, but in 1880 only 7000, of 
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whom two-thirds are Tajak ; the loss of water from 
the Zer-afshan is the cause of its decay. 
cand, on the other hand, has rigen from 8000 in 
1834 to 30,000 in 1880. 
The double-humped camel belongs gs properly 
high Central Asia south of the Gobi desert, and 
would even appear still to exist there in a state of 
nature. Its western boundary, where bred, seema 
‘the Kaeak (or Cosmucks), north of 
Bokhara, Lieutenant Wood, af Sir A. Burpes’ 
party, who explored the Oxus to its source in 
the Bir-i-Kol lake in Pamir, in  Wakban 
Jeaned that it is bred only among ‘the Kirghiz of 
Pamir and Khokand. Burnes remarks that the 
Bactrian camel, which has two humps, abounds 
ip Turkestan ‘are bred by the Kamk of the 
ara, In its proper and more 
diovated iTable this enimal is employed together of 
with the yak, as observed in an easterly direotion 
by MM. “Hue and Gabet.—Porter's Travels, i. 
p. 112; Fortnightly Review, 1868 ; Dr Jackson in 
‘Transactions of the Ber 
in Central Asia, Captain Valithanoe and Bf. 
Vemukof; Malcolm's Persia, i, p. 20; Stavnton's 
Narrative; Vambery, Sketches in Central Asia, 
288-812; Vambery, Bokhara, p. 247; Asia, 
‘Mr, Keane and Sir Richard Temple. 
Denice INDIA is the designation for s 
Fegertptlonl and, politcal ‘division of Beth 
Teis a tabletland of oneven ‘surface, from 
1500 to 2500 feet above the sca, bounded by the 
‘Aravalli mountains on the west, by those of the 
‘YVindbya on the south, supported oo the on the east by 
a lower range in Bun 
raually on tho north-east into the pani ihe 
It is a diversified but fertile tract. The 
Patar or plateau is about 700 miles long. Its 
‘breadth very Yesiony rea greatest from Amjherra to 
7 jmir, 250'milea; from Mhow to Mokandurra, 
miles; at Suugor and Dumoh, 75 miles; 
afeerwards ‘very narrow. It is highest towards 8. 
and W.; average of cote 2000 feet; Malwa, 
1500 to 2000; Bhopal, 
‘about 1000; Shababad, 7005 lain of Ajmir, 
2000; Udaipur town, 24° 87’, 73° , 2064. It 
slopes to N.E., the Banas river flowing in that 
dircotion ; gradual fall also to the valley of the 
Chambal ‘river, where it rises to Malwa; Mbow, 
2019 feet; Dhar, 1908; Indore, 1998; ‘crest of 
Joum ghat, 232%; Ujjain, 1698; Adjygurh, 1340; 
Amjberra, 1490; Saugor, 1940; Rhotaegurh, 
700; Souar river, at source, 1900. From the 
Vindhya range the surface has a generally 
gradual but in some plice abrupt descent, as at 
Mokundurra aud the Bindyachal hills, where the 














rivera occasionally fall over the brow im cascades. Ni 


Sbahabad district is very rocky and uneven, 

‘Thia region is ruled by about 131 princes and 
ghiefa,—Hajput Bbil, Mahomedan, Mabratta end 
,—over subject races of non-Aryan, 
Seyi, Aryan, Arab, Afghan, aud Persian and 
Moghul descent, over Hindus, Haghel, Bhil, Gond, 

dah Koll, Mair, Mene, Rajput, and cultivati 
tribes of Kunbi,'Kurmi and Mell, Their political 

relations with British India are cuperintended by 
the Central Indian Agency stationed at Tadore, 
with subordinate agencies for Baghelkhand, the 
Bhi, Bhopal, Guna, Gwalior, Indore, and Western 
ra. The states and chiefabips ia Central | India 
fonn & political, and are in » natural, division of 
British India, and include an ares’ of 83,600 
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square miles, and a population of about eight 


Tus people of Rewa are indolent and untrasi- 
‘worthy, and they and the country generally sre 
to. certainly far los civilised than the neighbouring 
state and people of Bundelkhmd The oountry 
their character, 

Tie preter contract Guan ths 


Nothing can be a 
desolate wilds and jungles of the Western Bat 
hills and parts of the country extending from 
to the Vindbys, with their avage inhabitants, the 
Bhil tribes, who abhor field, or indeed any 
other manual labour, and the adjoining richly. 
cultivated plaina of Malwa, extending, with ooca- 
sional intervening tracts of hill and jungle, from 
the Mhye on the west to Bhilas on the east, a 
stretch of close on 200 miles, and from the crest 
the line of the Vindhya to Mundimore and 
er warm, 8 Gatanes of fro 100 to 120 miles, 
a ifty agricultural 
PRnocccdel’ by the ‘ore hilly and Sangty 
of Oomatwarre, Seronje, and Kecchiwares, 
their scanty population, Northwarda towards 
Gwalior, the country becomes more open, 
on the wild border tracte of Kotah of Bunda 
khand, till we come to the carefully cultivated 
plain of Gwalior, stretching for a distance of 140 
miles between the Chambal, Pahooj, and Sind 
rivers A vast portion of Hundelkhand ie bily 


and 
This 

land 

with’ 


luctive, forming the northern ope of 
apa st fhe Vind) r+ but the rian 
‘Aun. Ind. Adm, xi. p. 341), Hija 
ime ne cid Hamayunn wife, mother 
emperor Ak el are of the 
Solum Tajpat race, inet four ohn Bales, Pe or fee 
born Rajput tribes, the 
or H Mad the Pusha are now acing 
found in te tract “trom Ujjain to Rowa, near 
bgarren 3 ree my Aves is panertedl ohare bee 
eir miraculous birth or appearance, 
widely different in other re ‘there 


is one characteristic common to ihe Ba vel of 
Rewa, the Bundela of Bundelkhand, and the 
Rajput of Gwalior and Malwa,— dislike to labour 
or service away from their homes, 80 that they do 
not generally take an active part in the business 
of tilling the soil, sach being, aa & rule, left to 
servile They are throughout the territory 
generally regarded a8 the local beads of society or 
oF thie Wingo communities to sich they belong, 
woany of them possess much influence amongst 
‘those around them ss the representatives of the 
ancient families of the respective claus, In Malwa 
the principal trade maria are Indore, Bhopal, 
Ujjain, Mundicsore, Rutlam, Dher, Jowra, Augar, 

ewuch, ‘Shoojawulpur, tnd Tbile, ° Opi 
sold in Rew: 








ims Pioneer| Anm. Ind. Adm xi. pp. 813, obs. 

“GENTRAL PROVINCES form ao admisintra- 
ion of British India, lying b 

19 aud 24°27" N, and long. 76 an E, 

During Lord Caoning’s ¢ provinces 

‘Nagpur and of Saugor and Nerbediie wero anited 

under © Commissioner. They ooosist of 
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trie of Negpus, Jabbuipur, Nerbedda, and 
rh, 


Ch’hatti 

The Nagpur province and the Saugor and 
Nerbadda territories occupy 
jerritorial division of Gondwans. 

‘and Dumoh districts are on the Vindhyan 
table-land. 

‘Mandla, Jubbulpur, Narsinghpar, H. 
and part of Newar are in the Nerbadda valley. 

Baitocl, Chindwara, Seoni, and Balagahat are 
on the Satpurs tableland. 

‘Nagpur, Werds, Bhandara, and Chanda are on 
the Nagpur plain, in the valleys of the Warda and 
Waingangs. 

Raipur and Bilaspar 
Jain, and Sumbelpore is in the valley of the 
Siatauedt. 


_ Upper Godavery is on the left bank of that 
iver. 

The piatean in in the very centre of the Penin- 
sula, From it, as from # focns, radiate great 
rivers, To the north flow the Son into the 
Ganges, the Cane, the Betwa, the Sind, aud the 
Chambal into the Jumna. To the west sre the 
Tapti and No and to the east the Wain- 
gangs, ‘Warda, and Peinganga, which join the 

jodavery. What the Kuen Lun mountains are 
to the Fiver system of Central Asia, and the 
Himalaya to Northern India, that is the Mahadeo 

to the Dekhan, To, the east of bandare 
ani ¢ Chanda diatricta is an irregular 
Ee of water, the Inrgeat portion at Nawagaa 
being 17 miles in circumference, with a io 
laoea of 90 feot, and many Hindu templea have 
erected at the scenic spota, On this wide 
‘table-land there ia soil of surpassing fertility ; ite 
‘are inexhaustible; and it has coal, it 
precious stones, and Here all the emigrants 
of Great Britain for the next decade might settle 
and or rich, The area is 112,912 square miles, 
of which 47,299 are unoultorable, and in 1868 
about halt of the remainder was under cultivation. 
Between the Cengua of 1872 and 1881, the popula- 
tion increased in the districts from 8,173,824 to 
9,888,791, an increase of 1,664,967; and in the 
Foudatory States from 1,049,710 to 1,709,720, an 
increase of 660,010; or a total increase of just 
twonty-five per cent. 
The Native States are— 


‘Area, Pop, are, 
Su me. maida. fee, 387, 





Bamra, 53,618 | Nandyacn, a 
Bastar, . “. “isjoex 7,856 | Patas, . '. . 2,309 99,686 
7 Ban 
1s 
3943, 
9,745 180,408 | Serany 
"B87 75,402 | Bony 


*o 
im 
2 

In 1872 the non- Aryan tribes numbered 
2,014,781, of whom 1,669,835 inhabited British 
territory.’ Most of the Gond chiefs have a Rajput 
anceatzy mixed with aboriginal blood. 

‘The Satpura platean runs nearly east and west 
for 600 miles. It is the true barrier between 
Northern and Southern India, and is the line on 
which the settlers from Hindustan met the emi- 
Wranta from the Dekhan and Maharashtra, each of 
‘them preasing the prior races into the great nataral 
fastneases of the mountain range. 





almoat all the old of 


are on the Ch’battisgarh | 
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hors breadth, with an average height of 2000 


In Gendwana there are now only two millions 
aborigines, out of a total population of nine 

‘The remaining seven millions almoat 
amount to s microcosm of the people in India, 
and justice is admainisterod in the Central Provinoes 
in five different Janguages, viz, Urdu, Hindi, 
Mahratti, Uriys, and Telugu. In round numbers, 
the seven millions may be thus classified :—1t 





millions Mabratti; 14 do. speak Uriya; 4 

dept Bind sce ids 
Dr. W. W. Hanter givee the following as the 

languages peculiar to Central India :— 

Ho (Kol). {Mundala, |Kolami. 

Kol (Sing-;Rajmahali. | Madi. Savers, 
bhum). i. /Madin =| Gadaba, 

Santali, [Gayeti, [Kurt Yerukais, 

Bhumij. | Ratluk. | Kelkadl, | Chentou. 
aon. Naikude. 


Kolarian tribes ocoapy the broad belt of hilly 
country that runs almost continuously acroes India 
froin the Santal tracts to the Kurku scttlements. 
‘The Santal in the east, and the Kurku in the west, 
speak a language substantially the same. 

















The Central inces Kolarian tribes are: 
Bhil. /Byga. Kol. Nabur?/ 
Bhilale. Fisk Anger. Kurku. Agurie 
Bhunjiah. |Gudba. Mahto. 

Bhumia. Kawar. Manji. Bouret 
Binjwar. 

The aboriginal Dravidian tribes aro: 

Gona. Hubba. 

Bhuttra Gond. Khond. 

Darweh ,, Nabur ? 
‘Maree ” Maris or Gotawar.|Punkah ? 

‘Other ocompants of the Central Provinces are : 
Lodhi. Chamar. ‘Oorynh, ‘Mahratta. 
‘Parwar, Kunbi. TilingKomati,| Jharia, 
Kachiv Beleon, 


with a sprinkling of Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
jane in almost overy district. 
In the extreme west in Nimar are the Bhil, 
From thence, going to the north-east, we find 
along the Satpura range the Kurka and Gond,— 
the Kurku belonging to the Kolarian family, and 
the Gond to the Dravidian, 

Karka are not numerous, and are chieft 
to be found in the hilly part of the Husbungabad, 
and the adjoining northern part of the Chindwara 
district. In these localities they meet with the 
Gond, and a few Kurku are also found in Baitvol. 

‘The Gond are numerous in the plateau district 
of Son sud in the south of Jubbulpar, and they 


"sao | are found also in the hilly parts of Jubbulpur. . 
001 Kei 


‘The Gond, Bygs, and Kol form a large section 
of the population of Mandla, and the Gond and 
Byge are alao in the billy parte of Balaghot south 

dla. 


‘The Ooriya occupy entirely the Smubulpore 


istrict. 

‘The Khond dwell in the country surrounding 
iya in Sumbulpore and to the south. 

‘The Hindu races are numerous in Raipur and 
, but a number of Gonds are scattered 


parts of Nagpur and Cbanda, and on the Pranhita 
And Godavery river the Mahratta and Teling races 
meet. 

‘The Mabratias proper, consisting chiefly of 
Mehratta, Brahman, and Kanbi, acareely exceed 
balfe million in umber, but, owing to the pro- 


di 
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minent and powerfal position so i 
sense coated” they have, Hapeoes the? 
language and some of their custome on about 
Sie tei own number of meal and belt races 
such a8 an = rata in Nagpur, 
speakers of Hindi in the Nerbadda valley, only 
retain their individuality because they are too low 
in the seale for absorption, The Mahratta influ- 
ence, however, did not penetrate much beyond the 
Roggur plain, conning of the lower valley of 
the Wardha snd Wainganga. To the south of 
this area the Teling races are intermingled with 
the scttlers from the west, though not in 
numbers. To the east Ch’hattiagath is inhabit 
after some fifteen centuries of Rajput ascendency, 
mainly by Hindu races, exoept in the 
eastern district of Sumbulpore, which by Ianguage 
Delonge to Oriees. ‘The Chamare of Ch*hattegarh 
ere Satnami sectarians, disciples of Ghasi Das. 

"The northern line of demareation may be drawn 
slong the southern crest of the Satpura range; for 
though a few Mabrattas are found on the table- 
land, there ‘are probably more Hindi speakers 
below the ghats in the Nagpur plain, and the 
almost univeraal language of the three 
districts, So, Chindwars, and Betul, is Hindi. 

The older settlers are in many districta called 
Sharia (from Jhar, underwood, forest), and are 
much looser in their observances than later comers 
of the mune caste, ceting forbidden food, and 
‘worshipping strange gods. For some generations 
Miter thas’ arrival, the northern imporcations 
gonerally kept up’ their home connection by 
Marriage, fearing to ally thensclves with degene- 
rate brothers, who may have carried their carelon- 
ness in social matters so fat as to permit mesalli- 
nnees, and perbaps even to have contracted some 
taint ‘of aboriginal blood. In the Hoel 
district the Ghori (Mahomedan) kings of Malwa 
seera. to ‘attained deifcation without dis- 
tivetion of persona, and a Hindu in difficulties 
‘would as soon invoke the Ghori Badshah as any 

sapernataral power. At Murmari, ten 

miles from Bhandara, the villagers worship at the 
‘tomb of an English lady, igoorant, and probably 
carcleas, of the object for which it was erect 
Gujare are among the steadiest members of the 
community, and have a grea 
perty of their own tondmit theidea of professional 
Bttlelifting as a possibility amongst civilised 

ple, The Lodbi, mere agricultaral drudges in 
Dipper India, have ‘attained some distinction ne 
svoshbacklara and marauders in the Nerbadda 
country, and some of their chiefs till retain all 
the popular respect due to families which have 
forgotten to live on their owa industry. Ou the 
other hand, there are Rajput who have taken to 
banking. 

‘Damoh has & population of 262,641 souls; there 

aro a fow Mabomedans who are cotton carders, 
Wroavers, and the like. There sre upwards of 
ixty different castes or secta of Hindus, amongst 
‘whom as under : 
Kwmi, 
‘Lodhi, . 
Chamar, « « - 
Gond, 2 + + 

‘Tho Lodhi came from Bandelkhand three oou- 


turies ago. 
‘The Kura from the Doab about 4.0. 1620. The 
Kurmi are a large class of cultivators in the eastern 








st deal too much pro- Ne 
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and central of Bengal, few in Debli and 
in the Upper Donb. According to Sir Houry 
Elliot, the diferent names cf Kurmi, Kum- 


are famous as agricul- 
‘turista, but frequently engage in other occupa- 
tiona. The Kurmi women, like the Jatni, assist 
the men in husbandry, and havo pamed into a 
proverb for industry : 
“Bhelee jat kooubin kee, ¥’ 
E’bot nirawen apne peo ki sat’h. 
‘The Kurmi of the Hindustan provinces are said 
to have neven subdivisions, which are usually 


e hat’ 











remote enumerated as K'hureebind, Paturya,G'horcbutha, 





Syswar, Canoujea, Kewut, and Jhoons 

‘The Gond of Mandla have the Lamjina Shadi, 
in which the betrothed lad uerves an apprentice 
ship for bis future wife. A Gond girl, however, ray 
exercise her own will and run off with @ man, but 
it is quite allowable for ber first cousin or the man 
whom she has deserted to abduct her from the 
man whom she has chosen. ‘The Shadi Bandhont i 
‘© compulsory marriage. In the Shadi Baitho a 
‘woman goes to a man’s house, Widows re-marry 
either to ® younger brother of their deceased 
husband, or to some other man. 

‘Toburn dead men is deemed the morehononrable 
mode of disposing of the women are 
always buried. When the father of family dies, 
if well-to-do, they clothe the corpie in a n 
dress, and bury or bura the remaina; his spirit is, 
however, supposed to dwell in the house till it be 
released, and 4 releasod, the aprit is the only 
object of worship in the house. After the funeral, 
piece of turmeric and s pice are tied up ina 
cloth and suapended to one of the beams of the 
house. When the time comes to lay the spirit, 
the cloth is removed, and, with a portion of the 
flesh of a goat or a pig, is offered to the village 
deity ; a foast is given to relatives, the elders, and 
the release is complete. Human sacrificea were 
made till after the middle of the 19th century at 
the temples of Kali at Lanji, and at tho brine of 
Danteswari in Bastar. 

CEPHAELIS IPECAOUANHA is a native of 
in Brasil; ita emetic effecta were 
known from time immemorial, and it received from 











extablished ite utility, and was rewarded by Louis 
x1y. with a thousand lonie-d’or.—O'Sh. p. 881. 
CEPHALEMIA OVIS or (Estrus ovis occurs 
in Europe and the East Indies; it lays its egge 
in sheep's nostrils, and the worm from it occupies 
the frontal sinuses, and gives rise to fatal disease, 
CEPHALOCROTON INDICUM. Bed. 
A rh 
A very common tree in the dense moist foreate 
on the “Animallays, Tinnevelly, and Travancore 
slats, at 1500 to 4000 fest elevation, generally on 
banks of streams, and also sparingly in 
avd 5. Coosra. It in in flower and trait at all 
seasons. ‘Timber is eaid by the natives to be very 
ead for building purposes —Beddome, FL Syia, 
» CEPHALOPODA, eclassof molluscous animale, 
ising many recent and fossil gonare and 
peckes. he fossil Gophalopoda of the eretacenan 


ona 


CEPHALOTAXUS DRUPACEA. 


rocks of Southern India arennmerous about Oota~ 
toor and Frichinopoly. 

CEPHALOTAXUS DRUPACEA. Siebold and 
Zaccarini, A splendid yew tree of China and 
Japan, hardy, and rising to 60 feet. C. Fortunei, 
‘Hooker, is a variety. €. pedanculata occurs in 
China, Von Mueller. 

CERAMBYX VATICA, or Sal grub, burrows 
in the wood of that tree, and is sought for by the 


ao rete jee Insecta. 
CERAMIC MANUFACTURES. The manu- 
facture of porcelain, earthenware, ete., ie an 
art which bas for hundreds of years been per- 
feted by the Chinese and Japanese, and has aleo 
deem acquired to some extent by the Asiatic races 
who have embraced Mahomedanism. But the 
Hindu races, thoogh making many beautiful 
models in clay, have never finished off their work 
by costly glazing, Their action in this matter 
haa been owing to their views as to ceremonial 
impurity, which necessitates the destraction of 
earthenware from many ideal pollutions ; and as 
to break up or throw away valuable porcelain 
would be ruinous, they use largely copper and 
rasa utensils, which can be purified by fire or 
‘water, and common unglased clay-ware of little 
‘money valne, which oan be thrown away. Urns 
of elongated shapes have been discovered in 
ancient Chaldsea; and in British India, fine apeci- 
mens of common earthenware, ancient funereal, 
domestic, aud cooking vessels, are dug out of 
the old tombs in the districta of Coimbatore 
aud South Arcot, This kind of has 
‘been found in many pm of India in tomba 
usually arranged in circles, ench tomb being 
Dnilt of six slabs of stone, and occasionally eur- 
mounted by large mounds of loose stones and 
earth. ‘They bave been thought to resemble the 
Jruidieal torabs of England, and are supposed to 
be of grent antiquity, there being no records 
thom extant. The pottery found in them usually 
consista of tall narrow cinerary arns of 18 or 20 
inches in length, with three or four clumsy feet 
four inches in length, and of s variety of round, 
oval, and flattened vessels of different shapes and 
sizes, some having apparently been used for cook- 
ing and others as drinking vessels. The tall urns 
woually contain burnt buman bones, teeth, and 
ornaments of brasa or copper; they ate made of 
8 coarse clay, which have not been finished with 
care. Some of the fisttened oval and rounded 
easels are made of « fine dense clay that has been 
carefully prepared; the surfaces are variously 
oreamentod yi ‘wavy or crossed lines of red and 
yellow, carefully painted. The pottery appears 
‘also to have been Femeared, and it resembles the 
Potterio antique vernissée et Imtréo figured by 
. Brongniart, ‘There is great parity of form in 
arid ‘the veenels, which pene " ‘Etruscan 
in the precision of the curves in the anglea at 
which the different surfaces meet. The art of 
pottery aj to have deteriorated in India since 
these articles were msde, and one branch of it, 
‘via, the amearing or thin ering on ‘the surface, 
ia rarely practised. Nearly all in used 
in India by Mabomedana and Christians is imported 





CERAMIC MANUFACTURES. 


Thing Thao in China, in 2255 .c., ia modern, 
Scarabs made of earthenware, finely glazed with 
& turquoise colour, and bearing the names of such 
old kings as Cheops, Chephren, and others of the 
pyramid-building dynssties, are not at all un- 
common. The potter's wheel ia said to have been 
first used in Japan by a priest named Giyogi, a 
native of Idmumi, in 724 of the Christian era; and 
it is stated that the art of making pure porcelain 
‘was introdnoed into Japan about ap. 1518. 

‘The rarity of pottery all over Europe after the 
fall of the Western Empire is a curious fact. The 
practice of making encanstic tiles, which became 
‘one af the most beautifal of medieval arts, betrays 
a revival; and by the beginning of the 8th cen- 
tury the Moorish wares of Spain bad 2 
famous. It is from an offshoot of the Moorish 
manufactories in the Balearic Islands that Majo- 
Tica or Majorca ware gave its name to all kinds 
of glazed pottery. German stoneware, much of 
it very beautiful, reached perfection towards the 
end of the 16th ‘century ; but simultaneously the 
delicate Oiron pottery, or Henri 11. ware, was 
begun by Héléne de Hangeat, a widow of noble 
family, in ber castle of Oiron. Only about aixty- 
seven specimens remain; but it haa been decop- 
tively imitated of late years. 7 

M. Janvier asserts that the very Srst porcelain 
mado in Europe was in Venice, there being in the 
archives a letter, dated 1470, from Uiclmo da 
Bologna, that seems conclusively to prove this 
fact. This art was, however, lost, to be revived 
en in France about 1695. The porcelain was 
what ia known as ‘soft,’—that is, the materials 
from which the paste, or body, was mixod, were 
not thoroughly fused together. In 1709, Batteher, 
a German, after repeated failures, succesded in 
producing true bard paste nt ‘Meissen, near Drea~ 

on. It was not for nearly » century that hard 


of ted to Great Britain ; but in 1800, 
pesto, penetra , 


‘Spode created, or rather perfooted, what was 
ically « new ware, the one phosphate porce- 
Ein the goly Kid ‘now mado ia Regland.” ‘Tho 
English porcelain is of » eaft ercamy colour, very 
agreeable to tho eyo, and very suitable for deoora~ 
tion. Nearly all the ordinary kiln colours can be 
used on it, and beautifol wares of all kinds are 
made, In Britain, before the 18th century, 
pottery was rarcly used; the poople ate froin 
‘wooden trenchers, and drank from horn cups, up 
to the earlier years of tho 19th century. 
Earthenware or Common Paitery.—There are 
three distinct brancl of this inanufactare in 
India, which, though similar in their manipulation, 
are different in their resulta. The most common 
kind ia the red porous earthenware used for pota 
and cooking vessels, the black nsed for similar 
aud the fina white which resembles wome 
Pr the bisouit earthenware of Euro 
The red porous earthenware of India differs 
very materially in quality socording to the locality 
Trom which tho olay is seleoted ; some are made 
of common coarse earthy loam, which baa 
Tittle tenseity, and yieldsa brittle kind of pottery, 
neither susceptible of much finish, nor of being 
glazed. Most of the pottery of India is of this 












from Ohins and Great Britai description; it ia made on # corious principle, 

Tn , the pyramids of Abu Rowash, which whichis unknown in other countries, but which 

may very well Gato from the so-cilled ‘scoond hea probably been followed for many centaries in 

dynasty of Manetho, are surrounded by ‘of India. The Indian pottes’s wheel is of the simplest 

broken veasela. Beside this, the pottery made st kind, It ia # horizontal By-wheel, the frame of 
22 625 
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wood, the rim heavily Inden with elay, two or three 
feet in diameter, weight 60 to 80 pounds, and is 
in motion by the potter's band, assisted by a stick ; 
‘ones set spinning, it revolves for from five or seven 
minutes with a perfectly steady and nearly true 
motion, The mass of clay to be moulded is placed 
on the ceutre of the wheel, and the potter squata 
before it on the ground. machine bas doubt- 
Teas several defects, but it answers its purpose 
perfectly. The vessels, which are mostly of a round 
form, are thrown thick in the neck and upper 
arte or sides, They are cut off the wheel, and 
jeft open in the bottom, with vertical sides ; ‘they 
are then allowed to harden a little in the necks, 
and as soon as they will bear to be handled, the 
‘flat pala 
inside the vessel, whic about 
‘ill it is closed. Thisisa very tedious 
and unsatisfactory mode of working, and the only 
recommendation ‘is, that it makes 'a thin, light 
‘vesscl, but at a great nactifice of time. ten 
to twenty-cight of these is a good day's work, 
while a skilful European thrower will turn out 
800 in the same time. Good samplea of this 
goal of earthenware are made at Travancore 
irom a fine smooth micaccons loam, and the gencral 
forms are good, though heavy. _A finer description 
of this ware is made at Hyderabad, from a tough, 
smooth plastic clay, and the articles are remark- 
able for elegance of form and extreme lightness of 
Shrewing. Bome of the vewels are ornamcoted 
with gold leaf and coloured lac varnishes ; others 
are made in imitation of Beder ware; some are 
painted white on a red ground; a few glazed and 
coloured with a soft lead glaze, composed of 24 
parta Moordar Sing or ltharge, 8 parta Ghar ka 
pat’har, and 1 part . Sandor, or the red 
oxide of lead, may be eubstituted for the litharge. 
‘The Ghar ka pat’har should be well burnt, slaked 
in cold water, and afterwards reduced to a fine 
powder, and mixed with thelitharge. "The copper 
mixed with its weight of fucly-powdered sul- 
ar, and heated in a crucible till a green scale 
formed on it; it is then finely powdered, and 
mixed with the Ghar ka pat’her and litharge. The 
‘whole in again heated, and reduced to a fine powder 
once more, A amall quantity of this powder is 
well mixed with wheat starch, and kneaded well 
for some time; water is then added, and it is 
atrained through s fine cloth, and the glaze is 
ntly rubbed in with a hand, — which 
the ia baked. This process of glari 
pottery very alto ‘that practised is Ttalye 
many, aud some parta of England, where 
ing tiles, green flower-pote, aud common red 
araheawars Ss, aera ‘The Ghar ‘ke 
har is either white felepar or peg- 
Datite, « veriety of granite very abundast i 
Southern India, and composed of three parts 
felspar and about one part of quarts; but at the 
‘bangle works at Loonar Jake the stone used is 
chaleedouy. The clay which is employed is pro- 
bebly more refractory than the common red clays 
of India, most of which begin to 
oto become apongy at the temperature for melt~ 
ing auch glazes, The native furnace is simply an 
exeavation in the ad of variable in 
‘which the ware in ploced layer by layee, wih dry 
Teods, straw, eto., and all are burnt together. 
‘This rude uystem must of course give way to the 











sides are thinned out by beating with a 
upon a rounded stone or very hard round 
‘wood hel i 








Tose their shape crushed 
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European method, for the construction of all the 
superior kinds of vessels. 

‘Black Earthemrare in most instances ia the 
red poliery blackened by the simple process of 

ing or checking the fre when it ia beginning 
to , and thus throwing a great deal of 
smoke amongst the wares when the heat is not 
sufficiently intense to burn it off. .A. better and 
stronger kind of black earthenware is manufac- 
tored at B: from a fine dense clay that 
contains both manganese andiron. This approaches 
the black stoneware of Egypt, and is strong and 
sonorous when strack, 

White Earthenware.—Light and elegant gobieta, 
Dutter pots and vases, are made at Arcot. Thin 
branch of the art is conducted with more care and. 
cleanliness, attention being paid to the sifting of 
the materials and to the ornamenting and finish- 
ing of tho articles. ‘The material selected is a 
decaying white granite resembling the Corni 
stone of England or the grauen of Germany, This 
is carefully washed and decanted to free it from 
sand or impurities ; it ia then allowed to subside, 
the water is poured off, and the soft clay i collected 
‘on a clean cloth and laid on a heap of white wood 
ashes to dry; a small percentage of alkali ie thus 
absorbed through the eloth, and is incorporated 
Usrough the masa by kneading, This decayed 
white granite ia the true Kao-lin or poreclain earth 
of China and Europe, It ia particularly abun- 
dant in India, and ocours in beds of enormous 
extent, and of every variety of colour, It pos- 
sessea the valuable qualities of combining with 
large percentage of silica, felspar, baryta, or other 
stony bodies, and of resisting the most intense 
beats ; but in India it ia employed alone, and pro- 
duces a soft, brittle, porous ware, which is not 

ible of being ‘well glazed. ‘Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to glaze this description 
of pottery, but the glaze crazes or cracks all over 
the murface, and allows water to penetrate to the 
body. The reason is that the Kao-lina require 
flint, felspar, or stone to open them, and exposure 
to along-continued and stesdy heat before they 
are thoronghly burnt in the biscuit state. Th 
tleo require a bard fritt or porcelain glaze, which 
cannot be prepared without expensive machinery. 
The firing also involves a great consumption of 
facl, aa tha heat must be kept up steadily for 40 
or 60 hours. 

To China, the districts of Ping-lo and Kot-kow 
in the provines of Kiaog-ai are the most noted 
for thelr plastic clays of all the eighteen provinces 
‘of China, Very excellent plastic clays are also 
found in Wy-chow, in the province of Ngan-huy; 
the clays are soft, smooth, and, with one exeep- 
tion, uniform in ‘point of colour, ‘The excepted 

‘alluded to in streaked or veined, and in pre- 











ferred by many potters. Kin-tee-ching, 8 town 
near Ping-le and Kot-kow, from the most ancient 
times has been pre-eminent for ita chins-ware 
factories. The clays are classed az Kao-lin and 


Pectun-teo, The Fe-tun-teo is taken, from the 
Quarries to the pounding mills, zn thoroug! 
in lnsge mortars, By moans of  pestlos 
moved by water-whecls. It is then thrown into 
& pood and well mized with the water, Tho 
heavier part fal to the bottom, but the cream- 
lignid on the top is drawn off into 
‘another basin, where it is well stirred by Isbourers 
who walk about in it, The heavier parts that sink 


CERAM ISLAND, 


to the bottom are re-pounded and treated as 
Defore, The cream-like liquid being allowed to 
stand, deposits ite fine clay, which is formed in 
moulds into bricks called pak-tan, or white bricks. 
The Keo-lin clay is similarly prepared, and the 
bricks of the two clays are separately powdered 
tnd woshed, and then mixed and. fortoed into a 
ste, which is ready to be formed into vessels on 
the wheel, or by means of knives, and hardened in 
the ann or in drying chamber. | They are glazed 
by dipping them in afluid mixture. The painting 
Cf the’ poroclain is by different artiats, who take 
respectively the landscapes, rivers, trees, butter- 
fies, birds, human figures, and buildings, and are 
again 6 designs traced upon their poree- 
Inin or china are very inferior, bt the colours used 
by the artista who paint these designs are far 
superior to any European colouring, The greater 
part of the modern Chinese porcelain, so abun- 
danily Imported into Europe made al King-tev, 
near Kin-kiang, and is enamelled or painted else 
where, The yellow, a0 much prized by connois- 
sours, indicates that’ it formed part of the annual 
tributepaid by the pottery districts to the emperor. 
In Japan, the porcelain of the small island 
of Anadji, in the province of Miodo, requires 
tnuch, skill for ite production. The porociain 
fiom the city of Arita, in the province of Saga, is 
the most important of all the manufactures’ of 
poreelain in Japan. Kags ware is made in the 
provines of Tabi-kawa, and is the best known of 
fill the Japanese poreelain. 
eyg-shell quality in thinness, beautifully trans- 
lucent, and almost invariably ornamented in red 
and gold, or red only. The Satsuma pottery is 
the moat famous of all the Japanese manufacture. 
It is made in the department of Kagosina in 
various, potzcries belonging to the Daimio Sat- 
sama, The body ia very hard,—indeed, half poree- 
lain,—of a soft greyish stone colour, led, 
daintily coloured, aud decorated with birds, insects, 
flower Nagasaki porcelain closely reserables 
Kags waro in ita delionte thinness and decoration. 
Poreelain ware of Seto (owari) io Japan is famed 
for its colours.—Gray, il. p. 230; Mad. Exh. Jur. 
Rep. See Porcelain ; Pottery. 
CERAM ISLAND is the second in size of the 
Maluceas, having an estimated area af about 
10,000 square miles, The mountains are from 
nix to eight thousand feet in height, sending down 
innumerable streams to the sea. The sago palms 
more abundant and productive than on any of the 
adjoining islands. Cloves and nutmegs grow wild. 
The people of Ceram approach nearer to the 
Papuan type than those of Gillolo, ‘They are 
darker in colour, and a numbor of them have the 
friely Papuan hair; their features are and 
Prominent, and the women are far lesa engaging 
than those of the Malay race, The Peps oF 
raro, predominant in Ceram, ers 
hia frizaly hair into a at router knot’ oer the 
left temple, and places cylinders of wood, as thick 
a6 one's fingers and coloured red at the ends, in 
‘the lobes of the ears. They go almost naked ; but 
Spleta and anklete of woven grass or of silver, 





Tt is often of the Nothin, 


CERASUS CORNUTA, 


are Malay, two Javanese, and seventean are 
common to these two lan Casuarivs 
galeatus inhabits the island of Ceram only. 1t is 
& stout, strong bind, standing five or six fet high, 
and covered with long hair-like feathers, te 
head has a large horny casque or helmet. The 
Ceram box manufacture has recently excited a 
degree of interest from the close resemblance it 
beara to the ornamontal work of the North 
American Indiana. A corresponding manufacture 
is met with in Borneo, with similar ornamental 
‘work of shells or wampum, but cosrser.— Bikmore, 


210. 
CERAM LAUT. A claster of islets are lying off 
the south-eastern extremity of the lange inland of 
eran or Ceram. They produce tortoiseshell, 
mother-of-pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cin 
naton, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
Ceram Laut is the most westerly and the largest of 
the range of amall islands which extend 1S or 18 
miles east and west. Coram Laut means Ceram 
lying to seaward, The islands are low. Ceram 
Laut is the great place to which the Bugi carried 
the Papuan slaves stolen from New Guinea. Ceram 
Laut and Goram are seldom visited by Europeans. 
‘The natives of the Ceram Laut islands repair 
chiefly to the northern const of Papua, or the 
istand of New Guinea, from which they are distant 
only about a day's gail, to procure the varions 
articles of produce we have mentioned, that part 
of this vant inland belng called bythe Bug, Papo 
1g. Mother-of-pearl shells aro, however, 
procured by the Bugi themselves in greater qaan~ 


tities at the Aru islands 

CERASTIUM CORDIFOLIUM. Roxb. A herb- 
aceous annual of Bengal. C, Indicum, W. and 
A., is chickweed. C, dichotomum and C, vul- 


gatum alao occur. 

CERASUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Amygdalete, which are arranged into the true 
cherries, the bird cherries, and the cherry iaurela. 
Wallich and Roxburgh mentioned C. Nepalainis of 
‘Nepal and Kamaon, C. puddum of the Himalaya, 

©. triflora of Chins. Dr. Cleghorn mentions 
the Gilas, Kashmir cherry, as from one variety of 
corasus, and Aru bellu, the Kabul cherry, ax from 
another variety, both grown in gardens of the 
N.W. Himalaya. Griffith mentioned that there is 
in the Tenaaserim Provinoos oue species of the 
almond tribe which abounds in prossic aid. C, 
capronia, the cherry troe of Europe, the Himalaya, 
Caucazut, ete., in Kashmir is called Aloo baloo, 
The Kernel of this fruit contains the elements of 
hydrocyanio acid, and ia accordingly much used 
for communicating its peculiar flavour to brandy 
€. Japonica is a native of Japan, 
in Roglish gardona as the dontle 
‘one of the most beantifal 
flowers that appear in the month of March, C. 
fauroveerasue ‘is the cherry laurel of Trebizond 
and Afghanistan, and is cultivated in Europe. 
The distilled water of the leaves is much used in 
Europe as a vehicle for opiates and other anodyne 
‘medicines, in doses up to one otnce.—O'SR. p. 
827. 














‘Sce Cinnamomum. 
CERASUS CORNUTA. Zozb, 
Pronvs padus, Linn, 


Be BCThea socegs e [irene s 2 acm 
‘This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
‘Rampur end Sunguam, st an elevation of 7000 to 
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CERASUS PSEUDO-CERASUS. 


10,000 feet about Simla, It grows toa lange size, 
and its wood is esteemed.—Cleghora, Panje ag ud 

cenenus oes regi z ‘ing- 
tau or 1886 is met with in Kian; 
Haxpeh, and Honan; but there soem to bo soversi 

varieties, some of which Ihave been introduced into 

England. It bas a bright red fruit Smith. 

CERASUS PUDDUM. Wallick. 

‘Pranus puddum, Lindley. 

Paddam, Pyah, . Pans. 
Ghanian Lensagosh, 

‘This is found in the Satlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 3000 to 7000 
Fost. Oconra in Kaghan ss far an the Indus; also 
in Kamaon. Ttis a sored tree among the Bix 
‘The bark is called pudmak, and used in medicine 
by the natives, aa iin also in “America. —Cleg. 


Panj. 
GEERSUS SERRULATA, the Sne-toothed 
cherry, ina native of Ching. 'O. Nipalensia, er 
ia a sinall troe of Nepal and Kamaon. C. triflora, 
Walt, ia a abrub of Nepal and China. 
CERASUS VULGARIS, common cherry. 
Prunus oerasus, Zann, 
Yoh, . « « Cre, | Gilas, . Pans. 
This gro found wild in the woods 
ot ‘Asia Minor, where ft acquires a very large size 
De, Reyloconider he the cherry to be wild in Kaah- 














 OERATONIA ‘store, ive Carob tree. 
Khimoob shames, Ata. tena? 
Noble, Kharmaby S| Roe eka bread 





The carob tree was introduced into the Baha- 
runpur gardens, and has a ee! at Madbo- 





us, ordeal, C. searetia 8, a tgs. 


CEREAL GRAINS. 


CERATOSTEMA. Hozb. A genus of plants, 
Roxburgh described C. vacoinscea, Rozb., and 
©. variegata, Korb. the jalamoot of Bengal, 
Both of them shrobs, The latter is a native of 
mountain foresta near Chittagong, Sylhet, and on 
the Garo hills, where it blossoms during the 
cool season, when ite Bumerous, mes pesutial, 
large, variegated, lowera are orna- 
mental ; ‘the seed ripeas in July.—Road. it, Pp dts, 

CERBERA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
netaral order Apooynaces Dr. Roxburgh de~ 
seribed C. fruticoas, C. odallam, Gart, and C, 
maculatum, Willde. C. tanghin, the tanghin tree, 
was formerly used in Madagascar for the trial by 

shrab with leaves 
like the oleander, and bell-shaped yellow flowera, 
Its milk is poisonous, bark bitter and pargative, 
also said to be powerfally febrifuge, two grains 
being affirmed to be equal to a common dose of 
cinchons. According o Royle, perfectly nataral~ 
ined in India.—O'Sh-p. 446; fidldell 

CERBERA MANGHAS. | Linn. 


. Istaria, Buck, | O. quaternifolin, Roxb. 
Kalloon,: + Bema. | Kener ard, . , Pane, 





"This feo grows in Pega, Tenasserima, Ta 
Penang, Singapore, Java, Moluccas, and’ the 
jacent islands, in wet tions, Its fruit 
very extensively by the Burmese, to make an oil 
which they burn in their lamps and nso to anoint 

hoods, "The kernels are described aa emetic 
ay purgative. The leaves are said to be used in 
Java as a aubatitate for senna, and the bark. i 
taid to imilar propertiea-—Rozb.; Voigt ; 


Pomert 
Meee DERA 4 BactaM, ceihod ‘Odallam tree, 















pur and other placcs in the Panjab, as at Lahore, 
and succeeds faurly, A ee flat, brown, Cerbera menghas, Sems. | Tanghinia odatlam, Don, 
curved pod. con! seeds resembling Odallam, , . Matzat. | Katara, . . . Tams 
the earned embedded in red fibrous Common on the western coast of India, Mal- 
palp. Used by the natives in cougha attended dives, and Laccadives, Wood white and spon; 
‘with much expectoration, Nut nareotic and poisonous. The green fruit 





food, both for mea and horses, 


fong the coasts of 
the 


feditertanean, and are said to improve the 


original of the carat of jewellers—Puwell, Hand- 
Book, 5p. 843s, Sores Supgeet. ps SA: inali, 
oR di TOPET, ALUM APET. LUM, the coach- 
and light-wood of New Zoa- 
abundant about the Illawara 
grows to 45 and 60 feot high and 6 
ta wood is aot fine-grained, light, 
it is ‘valued 





district, It 
feet round, 
aud has au agreeable fragrance. 
for cabinet work and coh. balding, but will 


ee bear expomure to wet. C. maneniferam, the 
Ihrietnaa troe, officer tree, and light-wood of 
‘Anetratian colonists, ia used for decoration at 
Christmas times. It ie wild near Sydney ; grows 
ntraight to 15 or 90 feet in height —G. Bennett, 
GERATOPHORA STODDABTIL, a Tinard of 
the Kandyan hill, remarkable for having no 
external ear. It acquired ita generic name from 
the curious horn-like process on the extremity of 
the nose, This horn, os it ia found in msture 
males of ten inches in length, is five lines long, 
conical, pointed, and slightly curved up.—Tennent, 

CERATOPTERINA, & group of fishes, in which 
oceur— 

Dicerobatie Seeint, a pe i, Japan, 


D.RVEta Wad Indien Oosan, Archipelago, 
Cormoptera Kurenbergi, Mc end H., Hed Bea, 





‘voles of singers. "The soed of this tree is the yaried-ooloured 


employed to kill dog mee fi, p. 692. 
ERBURA, in of the Hindns, a 
dom, one vt ee doge of Yama, 
He has # second dog, called Syama, or black. 
Cerbura is undoubtedly the Cerberus of the Greeks. 
Cerbura has other names, all meaning spotted, 
but it i also called Tri-sira or thre healed. See 


YGERCOTRICHAS, 8 genus of birds in India, 
known as balbuls, G. erythropterus, C. Luzoni- 
ensia, C, macrourus. See Bulbut. 

CEREAL GRAINS of several kinds are culti- 
vated for food. ‘The seeda of au! the graninen, 


thowe of the damel alone excepted, are capable by 
cultivation of becoming sues valtio 
of grains, generally speaking, is iy as the 


size of the caryopais, and ‘ngewe as the thick- 
ness of the pericarp.” When the grain abounds in 
perisperm, it is heavy ; when the onvelope is thick, 
tho grain ia, on the contrary, light, thua:— 

100 seeds of wheat weighed 4°50 grains. 





200 barley, 885, 

100 » 280 

100 outs 280 

‘The chemical com ot the influences: 


composition 
materially the quality of the resulting bread. If 
the gluten be alweat™ no fermentation takea 
Ine dougis ithe luten be in excess, the 
igheavy and acid. Whaat flour may be considered 
the type of all that is suitable for 
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CERES. 


porposes, and in the degree of deviation from this 
Pixtdard’ consists the inferiority of the other 
grain, ‘The grains or ears of nearly all the cereal 
are mbject to diseases resulting from at- 
facke of parasitic fungi, animalculs, and insects. 
‘The lisbility of the secds of grassea to parasitic 
infection ia explained by the large amount of 
nitrogenized matter contained in them, and to their 
softness of texture; aud some of the diseases 
gocaaion the greatest injury to the agricultnrist. 
Little is known as to the native countries of the 
cereal grains. Tho prevalence of particular graina 
in the earth's zones and contineuta, has resulted 
not alone from climate, but has been determined 
dy tho civilisation, industry, and traffic of the 
Je, and often by historical events. Without 
sultivation, all the cereals degenerate. As they 
now exist, they seem to have been greatly improved 
froma their natural state, Wheat bas five, six, or 
neven distinct species, barley three, and oate two, 
three, or four, In the acuth and cast of Asia, the 
following grains belonging to the grases (Pani- 
‘cacen oF Graminaces) aré the more largely culti- 
ated :-— 
Eleusine Geert., ragi. 
stricta, Rowd,, ang 
Hordeum distichon, Linn, barley. 
1H. hexastichon, Zina., common batloy. 
EL vulgare, Zinn., spring barley. 
Oplismenue framentaceus, Roxb. 
Oryea sativa, Lénn., rice, black and red. 
icam tilisceum, Willde, common millet, 
P, mailiare, Lam. 
P. Hatioum, Linn,, Hatinn millet 
P. Gormanicum, Linn., German millet 
Paspalum stoloniferum, Lenn 
Peniviliarin spicata, Wilde, spiked millet, 
Pon Abyvainicn, Axton, teff plant, 
Sorghum bicolor, Wilde, 
8, cernuum, itde. 
5 atom, Pere, 





8. vulgare, Pera., great millet. 
‘Tritloum vulgare, View”., whoat, 

‘war, {a) zativuin, two Yarietion, 
ms (b) hybernain, y, vy 
mays, Linn., maize. 


Zon 


Borghum Pemeillaria, Zoe. 
‘vulgare, spieata, maya, 










‘star and dexinn, 
Celluloge trun lira 
Ae 











Cicer | Dok 
eietinuim. 











CEROXYLON ANDICOLA. 


Gouri seems to be the analogue of Ceres, 
‘on the festival of the Ahairea, or Muburat ka 
Shikar, they bunt, slay, and eat the wild bosr. 

CEREUS, a genus of the Cactacce. About 
‘twenty species introduced into India. Many of 
the apecies produce beautifal flowers. ‘The stems 
are angled and jointed; the blossoms open in the 
evening or during the night, and die away towards 
the morning. €. fagdllitormis of S America, 
which grows in Asia and Afriea, ia the creeping 
cereus; C. grandifforas, A/iU, i the night flower- 
ing cereus, C. hexsgonus, Linn,; C. senilis, tho 
old man’s torch thistle; C. speciosiesimus, C. tri- 
angularis, Zinn., and C. truncatus, oocur.-~ Voigt. 

CERIOPS CANDOLLEANA. Arnot, Chow- 
ree or Kirree, Sinp, A tree of Sind, Wood used 
for building boata and barges ; makos useful knees 
The barks of Ceriops candolleann and Rhizophora 
mucronata are much used in Sind in tanning. 

CERIOPS ROXBURGHIANUS, Arnot. 
Rhizophora decandra, R, | Bruguira decandra, Gr. 
Garen, . . . . Bewo. | Ka-by-nin,, Burm, 

Grows on all the coasts of tropical Wood 
dark reddish, hard, and durable; flowers large, 
white, and sweet-scented. The bark is used in 
India for dyeing —Toigr; Afatcolm. 

CERIORNIS MELANOCEPHALA and C. 
beer are cmmsiey: 

ERITHIAD As, the Corite family of molluscs, 

compriiog ecveal geners, mee repent, 
e name Even ie Portus 8 

the teed of Meseler oa len core Sate 

sequently, while in the possession of the French, 
it was called I'lle de France, the Isle of France. 

CEROPEGIA, a genus of piants of the nat. ord. 

neem. They are crevpere, and trailing 
plants. C. Arnottiana, Wight, is the Oo-ta-lang 
of the Burmans, ©. bulhoss, esculenta, lucida, 
fancen, Lushi, ‘cleans, Stephanctis, stapelio= 
formis, and tuberosa occur in India. C. bulbous, 
Rozb,, oocurs in many places, and every part of {& 
is eaten by the natives. Its roots are of the size 
of a small apple, and when fresh ast ikea torip. 
Roth, 

CEROPEGIA ESCULENTA, Edgeworth. 
Galot, Pans. In Multan ita acid leaves aud tubers: 
are uted as a vegetable. —Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

CEROPEGIA JUNUEA. Head. A twining 
plant ; grows all over India. It is succulent, with 
an fe acid taste, and ia much caten a8 & 
salad by the people —Mr. 2. Broww. 

CEROPEGIA TUBEROSA. ftocb. 

©, candelabrum, 2, 
Bach-chali-manda, Pullamanda,, . . Ts 

‘The word manda is applied to several spocies of 

in, — Voigt. 

CEROSTERNA GLADIATOR, a longicorn 
beetle of India. Jt vats the bark of casuarion 


trees, 

CEROXYLON ANDICOLA, or wax-palm, a 
native of the Andes of Columbia, of immenae 
height, often attaining 150 to 14) fcet in ite leugth. 

















<s From fissures in the truuk there flows spon- 


taneously » kind of grey waxy aubtance, con- 
taining two-thirds of resin and one-third of wax 
identical with that formed by the bee. Melted 
with a little suet, this wax makes excellent tapers, 
Tte introduction into India merits attention.— 
sustrali, Martins, is of Juan Fernandez; O. 

a, Martina, of Venezacls.—O'Sk. p. 641; 
‘Von Mueller.- : 





CERRUS. 


CERRUS, the Oboe valayati of the Jullandbur 
Doab, it growa to the height of about 25 feet. 
‘Wood of the old tree brownish, soft, brittle, light. 
Not ordinaril nary used as timber for lange bulldogs, 
but employed by farmera in their buildings. 

CERTHIA FAMILIARIS with C. Hinalayana, 
ete; and not anfrequently the exet European 
species inhabit Indi 

GERTHILAUDA DESERTORUM of Spain and 
N. Africa, inbabits Sind; and the Amiomanes 
Lusitania’ occurs in the deseria of N.W. India, 
8 replaood farther south by A- phornicara. 

ERUBE, white lea, carbonate of lead 

Fon-ail 


‘Carbonate of lend, 

Used as white paint. 

CERVIDAS, a family of mammal 
to the tribe Ruminantia, ‘They are ‘emake 
for their fine horns, called antlers, which they shed 
annually, and the femalea of the reindeer, of all 
the family, possess hors normally. ‘The sub- 
families of the family Cervide ‘comprise the 

jing, or true stag, with the genus Cerves, and 
the asin, which ineludes the genera Rucervus, 
Russ, Axis, and Cervulus. But the deer tribe of 
Southern and Eastern Asia have presented 
usual difficulties to the scientific men of Et 
Indoed, Schinz (Rachtrage 2um 2ten Fore 
suggests that under the denomination oad 
anuntjak six citereat 9 ree Tie hid, viz: 
. muntjak, Linn, 


Hsalaye 5 
bina, Custer hab, India 

‘ & manu, Raffles and Horsfeld, bab, Suratrn, 

ae oe yeas China 5 

so , bad, Andes 5 
and the ames ses applied by sportamen ar almost ne 
variod a the synonyms of the acento writer 
In the genas Cervus of the sub-family Cervine, 
the horns of adults are typical, with two basal 
tines, « median tine, and the sunmit more or less 
branched, ‘The red deer of Scotland is ‘plead of 
thle is gro up; two species, outliers of 
ntral Asia, occur in Britieh India, oue io 

Ay extreme N.W., and the other in the extreme 
N.E. corner of the province, and others in Eastern 
‘Tho namo of the tribe is obtained from 
cervus, the stag. 

(a) ©. Wallichii, Cur, tuilless decr of India, 

©. pygragus, Hardwicke. | Kashmir Stag. 
fel Roll deer, . Enc, Maral; Goo-koohi, Pens. 
Hara Singhs, HIND. Govern, 

Fecal, 


é oa 
Ocours in Persia, Nepal, and the sal forests. 
@ ¢ aii, ‘Tibetan stag of Hodgson. 

Bal forest atag, + + Tsar, 
Bilin 





























Occurs in Tibet and the sal forests. 

(c) ©. sika, the sike of Japan, of a dark brown 
colour, with slender horns. 

(Q, Panola acuticorais, Gray 
P, Eldii, Gray, 


“©. frontalis, M‘ Cleland. 
Rusa iytatun, ‘Schinz. C. Eldii, Cat. J. ¥. H. 
‘Cervus lyratna, Schinz, 
Bangna, . . . Hrwp, | Sangrai,, . . - 


Occura in the Muni valley and in the Malay 
Peninsule ; Is exoedgty wary. if 
nQ Rucervas duvaucelli, ‘Cn. 
C. elapholdes, 
Gerrad usec see: 
Born Singhs, . , Hino. | Burayay. . . . Hien 





Timor, Lombok, Bawian, and Ternat 


CERVIDE. 
Spotted deer of the Sop Tt inhabits 
the eastern and northern skirts of Benj od 
Hindustan, and the Sunderbuns. It inhabits 


reedy marshes and tho ielanda of great rivers, 

never entering the mountains or foresta, The tail 

is short, with no caudal dieo and no heavy mane, 
(f) Buss equiva, Cur, Ham. Smith, 

biptder phon pafies. Rosa equina, Gray. 


R. hippelaphus. 
S.SipelnphenEuiot, Cat 


Rass etam of the people of Sambo deer of Bennett, 


‘Sumatra. Sembur of the Mahrattan, 
Rusaetam, . . Matay, Sambara,, 
Rusakumbeng,- | ‘Eland or elk ‘of “patch 
Kumbang, sportamen. 


It inhabits the Dekhan, §. Mahratta country, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Banka It is of a pale 
brown colour. Considering similarity of 
colours and size of C. equinus, hippelaphus, and 
Aristotelia, Mr. Elliot is probably right in con- 
sidering all three as varicties of the great Indian 
stag, described by Aristotle under the desiguation 
of Hippelaphus; and C. Peronii, Cuv. du 
Timor), may probably be added as a fourth variety. 

)) Rusa hippelaphus, Cur, 
Corvus hippelaphus, Cv, Ruws Molucoenaia of Gray, 
iia, Muller. Smith, 











C. Moluscensia of Quoy 
‘and Gaim, 

Sarobur of India. Hiypelaphe of F, Cav, 
Mijengen Banjoa, Corl dent of Duynucell 
of Ruse of Java and Sum! 

Cerfuoirdu Bengal of Cuv. Roussaitan 


It inbabite the great foreeta of India, Ben: 
Samatee, ged dave, Tk i shout a aes lenga 
common’ stag. In winter ie of a greyiah-brown, 
and in summer it is of a brighter and more golden 





brown. The croup is pale yellow, and the fall is 
brown, terminated by rather long hair, which is 
rough and hard; and all about the head and neck 





and cheeks grows Jong, like a mane and 





(i) Rasa Aristotelis, Cue., Gray, Samber, 
Qerybs Aristatlis, Qu." °C. ‘hoteroceras, Hedipwn, 
& Binpeleptus, oily. ©. Bengalensia, Schins, 


©. unicotor, Z. 
Terni plates . "aie, Daim noir de Bengal of 
Coromand, of Cav, — Duvaucelt, 
Sambo deer of Bennett. 
It inhabits the great forests of India, It is not 


resarious, and ruts and drops ite horns in sprog. 
fr, 











Kor 7 describes foe variety ies of this deer, 
(i) Rusa dimorphe, spotted rusa. 
origin! Gover, <5. BEND. 


“Oecapy “the sal forests of India, Colour of a 
red brown. 
J) Rusa Peroni, the smatler rusa 





inhabite 





(4) Rusa Philippinus, 
Cervus Marianus, Cuv. 
‘The Philippine rusa, Cerf de Philippines of 


Desmarest, 
( Rosa lepida, the Sundevall rusa, a native of 
Java, scarcely a8 large as a roetuck, 
maculatus, Ham. Smith, Groy. 
Brake Cervus nudipalpebea, 
Opites. 








Black var, 
Axis major, A. "medius, 


Axu maculat ‘A. minor, Hodgson. 
Rose bungs, Malay of Peo- Tt pte nJangna of the Terai, 
Spotted ‘deer of India, Bociied b bog-deer of Hodg: 
+ + SANSK, pon. 
Chital’ deer of 
and 
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CERVIDE. 


Inhabita India, the Malay Peninsula, In size 
and form it resembles the fallow-deer, and at the 
shoulder ita height is two feet six or seven inches. 
‘Tho ground colour of the skin ix at all times a rich 
fawn spotted with white, but is nearly black along 
cho back and snow-white below. It has a white 
longitudinal line on the flanks. It lives near 





‘water in the jungles ; fede at night. It is timid, Banka, Borneo, 


indolent, and gentle; ia easily domesticated, and 

ropagates in captivity. It is the spotted deer of 
fn lian rtamen. The skin and horns of this 
graceful deer are articles of commerce. In the 
years 1851 to 1855 Liverpool imported about 700 
akins and 20.000 horns @ year. They are not 80 

mnerally distributed as the ssmbur, but in many 
iatricts are far more plentiful. They go in herds 
of from six to sixty. So many as six have been 
killed by one gun during the bricf cool stalking 
hours of the morning and evening. A. porcinus, 
Cw, is the hog-deer of Jerdon. 

Cervua muntjak, Zim, Cervulos aureus, Jer. 
Kenkuri, . . . Can. |Bekrs, . . . . Mann, 
Tungli Bakra,. . DUKH. | 

Thia animal doea not secm to differ in any re- 
spect from the kijang of the Eastern Islands. A 
young male of this species is of a deep chestnut 
colour, which becomes browner as the animal 

wa older. It obtains its Canarese name from 








{Ee habit of frequenting the kane or aatural forest 


8G) Hyslaphus porcinns, Sunde 
eee yelaphus porcinns, Sunder. 


porolaus, Simmer, * Var. Axle niger, Dr. FB. 

hippelaphus var. 3,Cuv. — Ham. 
oe ‘Hix, Porcine deer of Pennant, 
jugoria, Hino. 






Do Sheory ft 
2 Bee poring ais Sf 
‘Hougwn. 

Iohabits Ceylon, India, and Apsam. 
are shorter thn thosa of the axis; it hy 
dorsal streak, and no whito strenk on the haunches. 
Horus generally short, with short snags. ‘They 
live in herds on the plains, and do not ascend 
Gea) H. Smith is aupposed to be 
Cervas pumilis of H. Smith is anpposed to be a 
Tarlety, aid Cervus dodur of Royle in mupponed to 

bo a distinct species, 

(0) Cervulus vaginalis, Bodd., Gray. 

Gorse imuntjso., Zimm, ° Cervus plicatus, Foster. 


Pron. 4, Zimim, & Sundee. 
Aub-faced deer of Pennant. Kidang of the Javancee. 
Kijang of tho Sumatrans. 


Cbevreuil dee Indes of 
Allamand. Muntjak of the Sundan- 
eae. 


The Rae of Earopenns in 
Borneo, 











It inbabita Samatra, Banka, Borneo, and Java. 
Its height at the shoulders is about 2 feet 2 inches. 
Un its face are two rough raised folds of skin, 
marking it with the letter V, the point below; 
colour, reddish brown or & light brown ; belly and 
front of thighs, pare white. In Java it occupies 
Gietricts with’ ong grass, and the 
(Holcus) spicatum {allang-alang, Jav.), and 
Phyllanthus emblica are ite favourite food; bat 
Hi Grewia, Urena, and other malvaccous 
Planta are eaten by it. It is impatient of confine- 
ment. The points of its horns are turned forwards ; 
it is about the aize of the antelope, which, with the 
exception of the horns, it resembles in general 
‘Sppearance.—Low's Sarawak, p. 76. 

@) Styloceron sontiec., H Sei, , 

Gervor muntfac., Zimm., f, Sykes, Eliot, 
Boddert, Schreber, Marsden, Damarest, Linn 





CETACEA. 
Corvus vaginalis, Toddert CervasPhilippinus, Smith, 
& moschates, Baineie, ¢ ‘ten Pe cue! 
subcornutus . rutwa, Hodgaon. 
c Muntjecus vaginalis, Gray. 


MALAt. 


It inhabits the Malay Peninsala, Java, Sumatra, 
» Tenaaserim, Nepal, Assam, 
8. Matratta comtry, Dekhan. 
(q) Cervulus moschatus, De Blain, 


Cervus muntjae., Sykes, Cervus Ratwa, Hodge, 
‘Eltiot. Prox. Katwa of Sundovall. 
C. moschus, Desmarest. P, Albipes of Wagner, 
abeiehe come Bokra Mahr, of Rltiot. 
ol ; 
Ratwa,. . . . Hinp. Rib-faced deer of Peanant. 
Jungle sheep. 


Kaber, sous 
Baiker of Mabrattas. 
Inbabite India, living in forestein the mountains, 
It is of a bright reddish yellow colour, with the 
chin and gullet whitish. ‘The hair is not ringed as 
in Cervulus Reevesii; nix or eight live together. 
Horns of male fall'in May; the females have 
bristly tafts ending in a knot instead of a horn. 
(7) Tragalus kanchil, Gray. 
Moschus palandok, Mfars- | Moschua kanchil, 
den, M. fulviventer, Gray. 
Matar, 





Javan musk,. . . ENG. Kanohil, 
Chrevrotain de Java, Fx., | Palandok, 
of Buffon and (rny. 

Inhabits Malay Peninsula, Penang, Lancava: 
Islands, Sumatra, and Java. The lurgest adult 
measures from nose to root of tail 1 foot 64 in. 

@) lus Javauicus, Pallas. 
ot javanicus, Gme-* Moschus Napx, F. Cu, 
Yin, Pallas apud Raflen Cervus Jwvanicus, 
Mosehus Indicus, Gaictin. 

‘Oshek Napia, MALAY. 
Inhabits the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 








(© Ceroutns Recresii, Chinese muntjak, A 
native of China, C, vaginalis, C. moachatus, and 
C. Reevesii breed together, 

(u) Ceroutus Pygergnts 

ervun Pygary nt. 
Abu,. .. . « PEBe. Fatitens deer of Pennant 
Sings, 2; TARTAR and Shaw, 
silless roe of Pennant. Dikajakons +» Rosa. 





‘A native of Central Asia. 
‘ahi, Npmortcdas-Surntrensia, Ham. Smith 
matrans, ntilope intus-capulnris, 
nant ond Bofies, ‘Lichtenstein apud Schint. 
Kambing uten, , Matar. | Cambtan of F. Cuv, 
Numerous on the Malay Peninsula, bat fre- 
quents the steepest hilly localities; fa shy and 
active, and exceedingly difficult to obtain. — Journ, 
‘As. Soe. Bengal ; Eng. Cye.; Horsfield and Moore, 
Cat, E. I, Museum; Jerdon 4 
CESAR FREDERICH, # merchant of Venico 
of the sixteenth century, who wrote of Tenasecrinn. 
CESARIAN ERA of Antioch was established 
there in celebration of Cexear’s victory at Pharaalia, 
AAG. 47. 
CESTRACCION PHILIPPII, the Port Jackzon 
shark or doginh, usually 3 to 4st long — Bennett 
CETACEA, an order of mammals which live in 
the oooan. Amongst them are the whales, the 
largest of creatures now existing; also the dolphins, 
the porpoises, and the dagong. They have fin- 
}ike anterior extremities, the posterior extzemities 
being absent, or rather their place supplied by a 
Jarge horizontal caudal fin ox tail, They bave no 
hair on their skin, have no outer ear, and the 
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CETACEA. 


bones of tha neck aro 60 compressed aa to leave 
Boma of thom et plants, Oy are phowophagocs; 

me eat plants, or are 3 
some aré zoopbagons, or animal-eaters, Seven 
new species of-cetaceans bave recently been de- 
scribed from the Bay of Bengal, six of the family 
Delphinide, the seventh belonging to the sper 
whalea Physeter, to be called Physeter (Eophy 
setes) simus. Professor Owen described the fol- 
lowing species from collections made mostly near 
‘Vizagapatam by Sir Walter Eliiot,—Delphinus fusi- 
formia, D. godama, D. lentiginosns, D. macaliv 
ter, and D. pomeegra; alao Phocetna brevirostris, 
and Physeter simus. ‘The Cetacca are divided by 
naturalists into two great families, the Balenidze 
or whales, the Delphinidse or porpoises. 

Whats, 

(a) Balena mysticetus, the Right Whale. 

B. Granlandica, Linaus. | B-Rondolettii, WWloughby. 
Brason. 











Exo. Var.a. Nord kapperwhale. 
‘Whalebone whale, . Nord caper whale. 
Groenlaml whale, Var. b. Book-nowed whale. 

According to Lesson, inbabite all the acas of 
the globe. 

(1) Balena marginata, Gray, the western 
Australasian whale, haa vary long and slender 
Daloen, with a rather broad’ black edge on tho 
outer or straight side. 

(©) Baleena australis, Des Moulins. 

B. antarctica, Lesson. 
Right whale of South Sea Common black whale of 
whalers. lic Jamea Rows. 
Southern whalebone whale 

of Nunn. 

Inhabits the South Seas; and multitudes were 
seon by Sir James Ross in very high latitudes. 
It is of a uniform black colour. 

(d) Balen Japonica, the Japan whale, is an 
inhabitant of tho coasta of Japan, which i visits 
periodically. Its head is covered with barnacles. 

(@) Balsena antarctica. 

B. antipodarum, Gray. 
‘New Zealand whale, | Tuku Peru, Now Zealand. 

Inhabits the New Zealand ocean. 

Planers. 

(Sf) Balwnoptera Indica, Blyth, is the Indian 
fin'whale. B. doops, 1. the great rorqual, and B. 
rouseulos, Z., the lesser rorqual, are both found 
in European 

(9) Megaptera kosira, the kuzira. It inhabits 
the Japanese sens. 

(1) Physalia Twasi, the Japan fioner. It ie 
very rare, In 1760, one 25 feet long wan cast 
ashore at Kii. 

@) Physalis antareticus, Gray, inhabits the 
‘New Zealand seas. 

(j) Physalia. Brasiliensie, Bahia Sinner, was 
brought from Bahia, 

(X) Physalia australis, the southern finner, 
inhabite the seas of the Falkland Talands, 

Sperm Whales, Physeteride. 

{9 Catodon macrovephilun, northern sperm 

whale, 


Physeter masroeepains, P. trumpo, Bonnaterre. 
Linn, Gatodon 
P. gibbus, Schreber, 





‘trumpo, Gerrard. 
‘Cetus macrocephalus,Oken, 
Ste principal food are the sepiadse or cuttle-fish, 
bat parent ‘stnall fishes. 

(m) Catodon Colneti, the Mexican sperm whale, 


CETACEA. 


is an inhabitant of the North Pacifle, the South 
*Garolon’ polpeypbea, oath Sea. sperm 

(n} lon 3 
wide “the cxclelo or sperm whalo inbebits the 


Ocean. 

(0) Catodon kogis, Gray, taken uear tha Cape 
of Good Hope. It has a short bead, and ia sup- 
posed to be the young of C. polyeyphus. 

(y) Beluga Kingii, bas been taken off the 
coasts of Australia, where it representa the white 
whale B. eatodon, Catodon macrocephalus, 

(g) Physeter sinus, Owen ; Euphyseles sizaus, 
anew species. 

(r) Globiocephalus Indicus, Blyth, the Indian 
Catling whale. In 1852 a shoal (schule or school 
of sailors) was carried by a current into the aalt 
water lake near Calcutta. 


Delphine, Dotphine. 
(a) Neomeris phocwnoides, Gray. 
Delphinus melas, Ternus, 
A dolphin of the Indian Ocean, 
® communis, 
Phooxna Rondolettii, Wul. | Delphinus phocwna, Lian, 
‘Common porpoise, or porpetso, 
© Grampas sakamata, Schlegel. 


‘Sakem kuzira, . . JAPAN. 
Found off the const of Japan. 
(@ Gramps Sieboldii. 
Naiso gata, . . JAran, 


A native of the consis of Japan. 
(© Grampus macrorhynchas, black fish of the 
South Sea whaler; it inkabia tho South Sous 
inapterus: it wh a 
Bs a teed hs nigh ‘Brasil bank, 
Off the conta of New Guinea, and the higher 
southero latitudes, It lives in large shoals, and 
ite Seah is esteemed a delicacy. It in black ; bat. 


the beak, the pectoral fine, and under part of the 
Body are white. 
(@). Delphinur, — Seafaring people call the 





species of thie geune botale-nose, bottle-head, 
nder-head, grampas, porpoise, OF 
porpus, sometimes even whale, and give the name 
of dolphin to the Coryphena, a scomberoid fish 
which changes colour when ‘dying. There are 
several species of Delphinus :— 

(a), Detphinus Heavisidil. the hastated dolphin, 
inhabits the South Sea and Cape of Good Hope, 

() Delphinus obscurus, the dusky dolphin, 
inhabits the Southern Ocean and Cape of 








Hope. 

¢ a Delphinun sbuaiam inhabits the Rad Som 

EY) us eutropia inbabite e ific 

Ocean and Chil 

(@ Delphinus Novee Zealandize, the New Zealand 
dolphin, inhabits New Zealand and Cape Gable. 

(x) Delphinus Forsteri, Forster's dolphin, in- 
habits the Pacific Occan betwoen New Caledonia 
and Norfolk Island, 

() Delphinus sso inbebits Mad 5 
_ (2) Delphinus. longirostris, the Cape. dolphin, 
inhabits cheaeas about the Cape of Good Hope and 


(p) Delpbinas perniger, ENiot, Blyth, the black 
iger, Eliot, Blyth, 
i By of Bengal 
Delphin beus, Di ier, 
(q) Delphinus plumbeus, Dussumier, the plum- 


(+) Steno atter Gray, 
&3 Steno Maispanar, O° 
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Delpbinus plambens, Dus- | Delphinus Maleyxmus, 
mumier, Cut. | Lesson opud Cer. 
‘Parsmpusn, LAUT, Mazar. | Dolphin ventre roux of 
Paris Museum. 

Inbabite the Malabar coast and coasts of Penang. 
Inis pumerous, and rather heavy in its movements, 
bat is rarely captured, except wy chance in the 
stake-nete. It eats foal fishes, Clupea and Gly- 
phisidon ocelestinns, C 

(8) Steno frontatus ‘inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 

(u) Platanista Gangetica, 

D. rostratus, Shaw. Delphinus Shawensis, 

Blainvitte, 

Plataniste, . . « Pliny. Sou-tou, . . 
DeuphineduGange,T-Cuy. Sura, .” | 

Tnhahits the Ganges and Irawadi. 

(w) Platanista Indi, Blyth, the Porpaise of the 
Indas, larger and more robust than P. Gangetica. 

(w) Halicore dngong. 
Tricheshua dagong, Qmel. | Dugungus Indicue, Zam. 
Indian Dugong, . Ewa. | Le dagong des Indes, FR. 

Tnhabita the shallows of the Indian Ocean and 
about Ceylon, where the water ia not more than 
two or three fathoms deep. It does not appear 
to frequent the land or the freeh water. Ite 
fledh in delicate, The dugong wan noticed a# 
oceurring in Ceylon iy the early Arab sailors, by 
‘Megasthenes (Fragm, lix.) and lian, and subse- 
quently by the Portuguese. it is this creature 
which has given rise to the tales about mermaids 
which have till the present day ‘occupied the 
world, and doubtlesa had their ong in in the tales: 
of the Arab auilore They are phytophagous or | 


‘CTONTID AS, oF rose chafers, a family of the 
Coleoptera. These and Buprestide, or metallic 
‘beetles, are the largest and most brilliant of the 


CETRARIA ISLANDICA. Ach. eoland 
moss. It is chemically allied to starch; it swells 
in water, and when boiled becomes gelatinous. 

CEYLAON is called by the Hindus, Lanka, Sin- 
hala-diva, ite local name, was corrupted into Seren- 
diva or Serendip by the Arabian mariners ; and it 
is otill known amongat Indisn Mabomedans by the 
phe name. The Arabs, however, iu addition to 

call it alec Sinkbul. ‘To the ancients 
it was ivan Known as Tam-ba-pani, from which came 
the name Taprobane used by Milton when he wrote 
of— 

“The Asin kings and Parthian among these: 

From Indie and the golden Che reonese, 
‘And utmost Indian isle Taprot 
Dusk faces with white silken Surbans wresthed.' 

The chronicles of the eae bores in an un- 

pee oe to 543 bees ne Henousty) 
rnour’s epitome of the sovereigns 

Ceylen, itis pea y that anthentic history com- 

menoed with Vijaya, 8.6. 648; and the Jast king 


- Inia. 
‘Buffon. 














iy was Sri’ Vikrama Raja Singha, who 
‘was, in 1798, depend by the British, and died in 
‘ ptivity at. on the S0th January 1882. 


‘Mr. Tarnour gives the following fixed points in 
the chronological history of Ceylon events:— 
RO. 543, The landing of Vijaya, in the year of Buddha's 


a7. meee et from Dharm Asoka to eotebiak 


Toe. gk Conguer of Spin my fe Malabers, 


CEYLON. 
A.D. 209. Date of the Vaituliys heresy, In Vaivahar’s 
252. Rovill of dito in the reign of Gola Abbe 
Maha Sen, 





3 SOL Death of 

i ee val of the Vaitaliya heresy, in 

vv 698. Ongln of the Vile: Wandiya herery, in Mit- 
welln Sen's rei aie 

»» 1168. Accession of Bahu. 

‘» 1200. Accession of Sahara 

Ms ‘Accession of Pandita Prokreme, Babu 11. 


y+ WAT. Accession of Bhuwanike, Babu TV. 


‘The first authentic account of Ceylon or Tapro- 
bane is given by Oncsicalus, the Macedonian 
admiral, who lived 2.¢. 329 or 330, Diodorus 
Sioulos, B.C. 44, gives an account of it; Strabo 

‘alco mentions it; and Dionysius, who flourished 
AD. 36, confirms former accounts, and alludes to 
ita ‘elephants, Sinbad speaks of it in a 








volume, perbapa a compil \d_in_part 
Fomance, as dows Absoor Rasalc : and st 
recently Ribeiro also gives a notice of it. 





In the of Claodius Cesar, a Roman 
publican, who farmed the custom duties of the 
Red Sea, was driven from Arabia by storms on to 

lon, where he found a flourishing kingdom and 
wuaded to 
‘ome, by way 





an enlightened sovereign, whom he 
send an embasy of four envoys to 
of the Red Ses, for the Ere arpose of negotiating a 
commercial treaty. Ceylon is famed in the litera 
ape of India as the scene of Rama's exploits, and 
lace to which Asoka sent a miesion. In 
re D. oy 58, a Singhalese monarch fitted out a fleet 
of five hundred ships to resent au insult offered to 
‘his ambassador. Ceylon seems to have been sub- 
fected aa beer Taroade from Southern India, 
immediately before and after eyes 6, yin was was 
‘occupied yt 6 Portuguese in 
of by the Dutch in 058. eer 1782 othe 
itish took possession of Trincomalee, but Admiral 
Saffrein rere it, In August 1795 the British. 
agnin took Trincomalee, and in February 1796 
they took Colombo, but in 1808 and 1804 they met 
with reverses, In 1814-15 General Brown 
invaded Kandy, and on the 2d March 1815 the 
British assumed the sovereignty of the lowlands. 
But a serious outbreak occurred in 1817, which 
the troops for a year, and in 1818 the 
King of Kandy was taken prisoner to Vellore, 
where he died in 1832. 

‘The island lies between lat. 5°55’ and 9°51' N., 
and long. 79° 41' 40" and 81° 54’ 50° E. Its 
extreme length from north to south, from Point 
Palmyra to Dondera Head, is 2714 miles; its 
greatest width 1574 miles, from Colombo on the 
west comst to Sangeman Kande on the east; and 
its area, including ita dopendent islands, 26,742 
square miles, or about 1-6th smaller than’ Ireland. 
Ita circumference is about 900 miles, giving a 
superGcial area of nearly 24,000 aquate miles. 

mountain system in the south has aa ares 

of 4212 miles, the following are the moat 

remarkable heights — 
‘Piduratalla gaila (6305), 

8280 Tt. 

7810. 

” 6210 ,, 

Like the Peninsula oan enun it has a belt of low 
Jand of varying bread isting of tertiary 
strata, ramming round its coast. Numerous lagoons 
exist on the east coast, at Nills veeli, Batioalos, 












| Adatn’sPoak(7120), 7420 ft, 
Nammune kulle, ” 
Plain of Net 


ete, Adam's Bridge, between Ceylon and Ramnad, 
633 
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conaista of several ledges of conglomerate and 
sandatone, hard at the surface, and growing eoarsc 
and soft as it descends, till it rests on a bank of 
zond, apparently accumulated by the influence of 
the carrents at the change of the monsoons. The 
Mahnvelli Ganga river bas its source near Adam’s 
Peak, and, after a course of 200 miles, enters the 
Bay ‘of Bengal at Trincomales. "The Kalani 
Ganga and Kalu Ganga are on the westero coast, 
and the Walaway Ganga on the south-east. A rich 
and well-watered plain runs bctween Colombo and 
Galle, covered with cocoanut, bread-frnit, and 
jack-fruit trees. 

The census of 1871 showed the total population 
to be 2,406,000, in the proportion of 1,286,000 
males and 1,126,000 femsies, Pure Singhalese, 
1,670,000; Tamils, about 542,000; Moormen 
(ot Arab descent), 160,000; these threo classea 
making up 2,372,000, leaving only 34,000 for all 
other races. Malaya (Mahomedans by religion as 
woll as tho Moormon) make up 6800; ali other 
pure Asiatic or African races—including Afchan, 
‘Armenian, Bengali, Burmese, Kafr, : 
Maliratta,’ Parsee, Rajput, Sikh—comprise a few 
thousands more; and ‘Buropean descondante of the 
Dutch, Portuguese, English, ete, make up not 
more than 10,000; while pere Europeans, includ- 
ing English, ‘Scotch, Irish, and a few Germans, 
French, etc, number, exclusive of the military, 
about 4500. 

The aumbera of the religious denominations of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon may be thas stated : 
Buddhiat, 1,520,575; Saivite, 564,414; Roman 
Catholic, 182,615; Mahomedan, 171,542; ere 
copal Protestant, 24,756; Wesleyan, 15 
Presbyterian, 3101; Baptist, 1478. Of the entire 
population, one in 728 is insane, one in 160 is 
deat and dumb, and ono in 957 is blind. 

The Tamils of Ceylon belong to the same race 
as tho Tamils of Southern India, and have been 
‘on the island for centuries, chiefly in the N.E. 
portion of the island ; and the two towns to which 
‘they chiefly resort are Jaffna and Trincomalee. 
Their main occupation is agricultural. Tarnid 
coolio Inbourers come over in large nuinbers from 
the continent during tho coffee season, 

Tho Singhalese proper range themselves under 
the heads of Kaudians, low-country Singhalese, 
and Rhodia, The Kandians inhabit the hill 
country, and are a hardy, robust raco, never tilt 
recently intermingling with their low-country 
brethren. Their language ia wade up of three 
component part,—Elu (or Singhalese pure), the 
Pali, and the Sanskrit. They possess an extensive 
literaturo, and their religion is Buddhiam, The 
Jow-country Singbalese are Buddhists, Roman 
Catholics, or Protestants. Among the Kandians, 








‘and them oaly, a form of polyandry is prevalent, — 
“4 he of all brothers, i i 


and the wife haa the 


‘The children cali the eldest brother father. A’ 


‘man can bring in another, not # relation, to have 
joint marital rights with himself; 

wseband can so introduce as many as the wife will 
consent to receive us husbands. in Kandy, in the 

eens i the hual to reside in 
wifes house, and the woman shares the family 
inheritance with her brothera. The busband, in 
this marriage, oan be dismimod sammarily by the 
family of the wife. In the Deega, a more respect- 
able form of marriage, the wife leaves her own 
house for that of her husband, forfeits al) claim 
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on the of her uta, but acquires some 
claims Pano her Tuband, and the wife cannot 
obtain divorce, unless with the full consent of the 
husband. Divorces are constantly sought for by 
‘women on trivial pretences. A child born within 
nine months . wg bree ayes be eet 
by the husband. Sirr (Ceylon) says the princi 
aie as four, viz, the Surya Vane oe Royal 
race, which has two divisions, viz, Goe Wansa, 
cultivators, the most numerous in the island, and 
to it belong the nobles, chiefs, priests, and nearly 
all the government servants, and (2) the Nille 
M ‘a, or shepherda, form the second division 
of the Surya. 

Brackmana Wansa, descendants of Brahmans, 

Wiepa Wanea, cultivators and shepherds, 

Shoodra Wansa has 60 subdivisions, 

‘The Rkodia race is regarded aa unclean; very 
numerous ; forbidden to approach a temple, or any 
of the higher castes, 

‘The Giataroa is an outeaste race. 

Burgher ia the name applied to those of mixed 
European and native origin. One mee in Ceylon 
wear their hair, which is Jong and Joxuriant, 
dressed like a woman's, with one or two very 
large tortoiseshell combs Fasten it, eriek te 
a European eye, imparts a peculiarly untoan! 
to the eee The ress of ‘wore ‘aiffers little 
from that of men, but they mostly wear s kind of 
bodice with long’ sleeves. An aversion to carry- 
ing the lightest burden prevails in Ceylon, and 
the poorest tradesman or servant gencrally employs 
8 coolie to carry a bundle which a European 
gentleman would take in his band. 

‘The vogetable prodactions of Ceylon aro coffes, 
cinnamon, coir, sugar, rive, tobacco, cotton, covoa, 
areca ntte, coooanuta, candamoms, pepper, rice, 
arrowroot, maize, manioca, arrack, cocoanat gil, 
essential oils of cinnamon, citronelta, and lemon, 
grass, dye - wood, ebony’ and other farniture 
woods. “The sugar-cane was brought to Ceylon 
from the Mauritius by @ merchant of Colombo 
about 1882, European settlers have largely en 
gaged in coffee planting. This latterly became less 
Temunerstive, and tea, cacao, cinchona, and the 
Liberian coffeo were introduced. At the end of 
180, about 5400 acres were under cacao, In 1880 
the export of cinchona bark was 1,161,989 Jbr 
valued at Ra. 12,00,000. ‘The mineral and animal 
products are precious stones, pearls, ivory, and 
chank shells. Precious stones are found in the 
fixt country around Ballansgodde, S.E. of Rate 
napura, on the western plains between Adam’ 
Yeak and the eca: at Neveraellia, in Oovah, 
at Kandy, at Matelle in the Central Provinces, 
and at Ruanelle near Colombo, at Matara, and 
in the beds of the rivers eastward towards the 
ieot Mahagam ; but the chief gem district 
e ning at the foot of the stapendous 

i e ruby, am % 
bit of Solara, Toe ruby, amelie topes 


















indeed, the first | abundance, but not emeralds. Spinel, ebryso- 


beryl and corundum are also found. Sapphires, 
red, purple, yellow, blue, white, and star-stone, aru 
et with at Matura and , and rabies and 
sapphires in the neighbourhood of Aviaavelli, and 
on the Neursclliapatam. The corundam of Batts- 
gamana ie frequently found in lange six-sided 
Prisma, and is commonly af a brown colour, from 
Thich it is called by the natives Carandu’ geile, 
cinnamon stone; occasionally it is to be met with 
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CH, 


partially or entirely covered with a black crust, called ‘atmaddo,’ or hand suaring, ropes of hide, 


which is merely the stone with sn unuenal 
portion of iron. In the beds of the rivers south 
and east of the mountain chain in Ceylon, the 
sands are eo rich in comminuted fragments of mica, 


pro- with a noose, are slipped by 


the hunters over the 
ind foot of the animal, and immediately fastened 
to a tree; the animal, moving on, stumbles and 
falls, on which other hunters immediately twist 





aquast, sapphire, mby, and jaciath, as in some other ropes about the legs in a figure of 8, and a 
laces 


used by Inpidaries in polishing the shed is erected for 


fofter stones, and sawing elephanta’ 
plates. Dr. Gygax considered the original matrix 
Of these rubies to be @ stratam of decomposed 

oy granite at Ylima Poburs on the south-eastern 
Sealine of the Pettigalle Kanda. Corundum is 
very plentiful at Battagamana, on the banks of 
the river Agiri Kandura, The great bulk of the 
gems, however, come from Ratnapura, which 
mans the city of gems. Ceylon affords all the 
varieties of quartz, a8 rock-crystal, amethyst, 
rose-quartz, eat's eye, and prase. Rock-crystal 


‘occurs in abtadance, both massive and , 


of various colours, good quality, and in large used, 





masses, Amscthyst also is pretty abuadant; very 
‘beautiful specimens are found in the alluvion, 
derived from the decomposition of gneiss and 
granite rock, in Saffragam and the Seven Korles. 
‘Adularia ia very abundant in somo parte of the 
interi ticularly in the neighbourhood of 
indy, where it is occasionally the predominating 
ingredient of the rock. Ceylon produces the finest 
cat's eyes in the world, —iodeed, the only kind that 
ia highly esteemed, and that bring & high prico. 
The best specimens have been found in the granitic 








alluvion of Saffragam and Matura. Prase is of PF! 


rare oocurrence amongst the pebbles on the shore 
of Trincomalee. Belonging to the sebor! family 
are topaz and schorl. The topaz commonly passes 
under the name of the ‘white or water sapphire.’ 
It ia generally white, or bluish or yellowish 
white; it is commonly much waterworn, perfect 
cryatals of it being very rare. It ocours in many 
places in the alluvion of granitic rock. 

Tho zircon family is richer in Ceylon than in 
any other part of the world. It is found in the 
Gistricts of Matura and Saffragam, and is most 
sbandant in the former. Matura diamond ia the 
name applied to its finest varieties by the dealers 
in gems. Besides the two well-established species, 
common zircon and hyseinth, there ia a third, 
massive, opaque, and ancrystallized, and of a dark 
brown colour. “Specimens of it from Saffragam 
weigh two or three ounces. The yellow varieties 
of rircon are aold by the natives as a pecaliar kind 
of topaz,—the green aa tourmalines, the hyacinth 
red as inferior rubies, and the very light grey as 
imperfect diamonds. "All the varieties are found 
in tho beds of rivers, or in alluvial ground, 
which, both in Saffragam and Matura, is of the 
sane kind. 

For the ruby, Ceyion has been long colebrated. 
Four species of it, viz spinell, sapphire, corundum. 
and ebryeobery] occur. In gneiss or granitic 
rook, spinell is comparatively rare. 

Geyton has many animals—clephants, buffaloes, 








elk, spotted deer, the red or paddy field deer, by 
black 


mouse deer, the hog, bear, leoparda, 


idge, red-ley rtridge, pea-fowl, j 

Tek pale eugee ackes stagbo, ely 
and ‘other ‘ki of plover, 3 great v ety of 
Pigeons, innumerable snakes, and the ile ; 
it it in free of the tiger, wolf, b: and cheeta, 
Elephants are now only found in the thickly 
‘wooded foresta, In one mode of enating them, 


rotection until sufficiently 


, ite 
inders into | tamed to be removed. The solitary, must, or 


rogue elephant is called horaslia in Ceylon. "The 
height of a fall-grown Ceylon elephant varica from 
8} to 10 feet, ‘The tuske vary in length from 3 
to 7 feet, and their weighta range from 30 to 120 
Tba,; but 60 or 70 Ibs, are the averoge. Upwards 
of 820 species of birds have been indicated by Dr. 
‘Templeton, Dr. Kelaart, and Mr. Layard. Of the 
fish, the Cybium guttatum, one of the scomberoid 

known to Europeans as the seit fish, ia the 
best ;" but mackerel, carp, mullet, red and striped 


Prod, F. Ze 
Ceylon; Baker's Rij 
of India; Yule, Madras 
Mail, Jan. 31, 1878 ; Times, Dec. 27, 1878 ; Davy's 
Travels in Ceylon. ‘Gee Architecture. 

CEYLON MOSS, edible seaweed. 
Gracillnria lichenoides, Greville, 
Fucus lichenoides, Turner. 


F. amylaceus, fv 
Shib-wha-tesi, ny Gun 1 ‘Moume de Ceylon, . 
A smal! and delicate fucua, well known for 
amylaceous property it ca, and the large 
portion of trae starch vt furnishes. The frond 
are filiform ; the filaments mach branched, and of a 





F 
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light purple colour, Tt grows abandantly in Coylon, 
see ge backwaise whieh eaten betoeeg 
Patlam and Calpentyn. It is collected by’ tho 


natives principally during the south-west monsoon, 
when it becomes separated by the agitation of the 
water. The moss is spread on mata, avd dried in 
the sun for two or three days. It is then washed 
several timoa in fresh water, and again exposed to 
the sun, which bleaches it; aftor which it is col- 
lected in heaps for exportation. 100 grains weight 
yielded the following — 


seo 





Vegetable jelly, Gum, 400 
‘True starch, 15°00 Sulphate and phos- 
Ligneous fibre, ; 18:00 phate of lime,. . 100 


mari 
ateofsods, . . 6°50] Total, . 99°00 
with a trace of wax aud iron, For a decoo- 
tion, take two drachma ground to fine powder, 
water one quart; boil for twenty minutes, and 
strain through muslin, By increasing the propor- 
tion of the ground moss to half an ounce, the 
filtered solution on cooling becomes a firm jelly, 
which, when flavoured by cinuainon ot lemon-peel, 
sugar, and a little wine, is an excellent article of 
ight food for sick children and convalescents.— 
Beng. Phar. p. 276. ces 
Plocaria candida anid Sphesto coceus lichenoides, 
Grev., also furnish Coylon moss. 
CH. The soft sound of the English ch, as in 
charm, cheese, chintz, is usually attained in French 
‘tch and in German by tech, Mnny of the 
Subsbitante of the south and west of India cannot 
race the ch, and invariably substitute the », 
‘the noted Pindari leader Cheetoo was called 
in the Dekbaui, Setoo. Again, with many of the 
tribesof the Indian desert, the sis alike a stumbling- 
block, which causes many aingalar mistekes, when 
‘Jeysalmir, tha ‘hill of Jeyeul," becomes Jehulmir, 
Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 102. 


CHA. 


CHA. Hrxp., Port. Tea; also, in Chinese, the 
camellia. 


CHA. Ty, The common fowl, generally small by 


in Tibet, In Sikkim, fowls are remarkably large. 

CHA, Tis. Bos frontalis, 

CHA-AB, Chad, ‘Raab, or, followin 
Persian pronunciation, ‘Telab, an Arab’ tribe 
who ocedpy the lower part’ of ia. 
‘They are a tall, martial race, strong-limbed and 
rangcular, active end healthy. At Baton de Bode's 
visit they extended on the north as far sa the ters- 
tories of Shushter and Ram Hormuz, ‘to 
Beibehan; and, including Hindiyan in. their 
ppomscesiona, they spread south along the bead of 
The Persian Gulf; on the west they do not extend 

ond. Haniea, ‘They became known. to the 
Enitah in the latter part of the eighteenth oen~ 
tury, in consequence of their piratieal exploits on 
the Persian Gulf, and their having eaptured some 
British vessels sailing in those latitudes. — De 
Bade, i. pp 10 122. 

CHAWAT.. MALAY. Species of capsicum 
Cabal Jara, Chavion Roxbargil, Toog. Pepper 
Chabai of Lombok, Capeicurm frutescens ; Cl 
sabrang, & eyccice of capsicum. 

CHABANAH, Hino. The pame given to all 
parched ocreals and pulses, —from Chabna, HIND,, 
Xo chew,--beonune eaten alone, 

GHABAQ. Hinp.  alicornia bracteata? also 
root of the black pepper vine. 

CHABERIS of Piolemy, the river Cauvery, 

CHABUK, Hino. A whip; hence Cbabuk- 
sowar, a jockey, literally « whip-tider. 

CHABUK CHURI. Huo. Hiptage madablota, 

CHABUTIA, inno, A raleed platform, 
dais or terrace ; a flat masonry platform or edging 
to a woll cto, for sitting on. 

GHACH is the nave of the great plain to the 
cnt ofthe ladus nineatly Oposia to Ohind, 
which may have been oamed after the Brahman 
dyuaaty of Ohind, as te Banar plain was named 

fer maja Banar. ‘The Brahman; dycasty of Sind 
‘was also established by # Chach in Ap, 641; and 
this date corresponils with the period of the expal- 
sion of the Brahman dynasty from Chichito, or 
Sajhoti, by tho Chandcle of Khajurn, Several 

laces on the Indus are named after the Chach 

iynasty,—Chachpur, Chachar, Chachyaon, Chachi. 
Chach wasa Brahman who uaurpod the kmgdom of 
the fil dynasty of Siod, He was coutemporary 
of the Shahram or Shahrear, and he is supposed to 
have invented the game of elves, Ie seen to have 
reigned about .n, 2, nnd to have been scocoded 
by his brother. The Rai dynasty had rulod from 
Roshinir and Kauouj to Makran and the port of 
Dabal on the shores of the sea of Oman, and from 
Barat to Kandular and the Suliman range. ‘The 
commencement of this dyuasty haa not been 
tcertained, but in the time of Rat Diwaij the 
capital was Alor. He was a powerfal chief, who 
coutracted allianees with the rulers of Tndia. "He 
fens gucceeded by his son, Rai Sibsras 1. Rai 
Bibsal was tho celebrated son of Rai Sibaras, aod 
the next wae Sibaras U., who reigned 42 years, 
fod was Killed in battler After Sabasi 1, 
Brahaman dynasty suoceeded. Their reign necma 
to have extended to 187 year, and to A.D. 479-— 
Eliot; Cunningham's Ancient Geog. of India, p. 55. 

CHACHBON or Chacbiyon, “Hix, 
dendron arborea. 

CHACH-RAMAH, aloo called the Tarikh-i 
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CHETODON. 


Hind-o-Sind, is a Persian translation from an old 
Arabic history, made about aD. 1216 (an. 613) 
Mahomed, then residing at Uch in Sind. Tho 
ancient Arabic seems to have been written before 
AD. 753. Ibis largely drawn upon by Nizam-ud- 

von, and others. The Chach- 
namah Persian work is descriptive of the Arab 
conquest of Sind, The Arab occupation of Sind 
was only temporary. Gn their retreat, the terri- 
tory reverted to the rule of native princes, and 
was practically independent until its absorption 
into ‘the Moghul empire during the reign of 
Akbar, in ot 192, for the snocesses of Loren 
of Ghazai madeno permanent impression on them. 
a Ellio's Hist of India, £8 

CHACHRI. Hrep, Myrsine Africana. 

CHACHUNDI or Chichundi, Hun. Theshrew 
‘or musk rat, species of Sorex. §. cwrulescens, 8. 
Indicus, and many others, 

CHACKLER. “Ancio-Tam. A tanner, 
maker: properly, Chakkili. 

CHACKA, Linn, A wheel, a circle, a cycle 
of years; a weapon of a circular form often placed 
in the hands of the Hindu gods, Rasi chacra, 
the zodiac. Varahaspati chacra, the cycle of 60 
years. Nachatra obacra, the sphere of the fixed 
stars. Prachacra, an epicycle on which the degrees 
of ional variation are counted. Chacra- 
dhari, or wielder of the discus, the most ancient 
w of the Indo-Getic race. A name of 
Krishna —Warren, Kala Sankita. 

CHADACHEY. Taw.? A small tree of Pal- 
bse; wood of 8 light-brown colour, used for 

ildings and carts,—Colonel Frith. 

CHADACULA. Taw.,Tst. Dammer, resin; 
Vateria Indica. 

CHADAR. Hip. A sheet, a dam, 
Set ee ascarf. Phulki chidar, 

‘on graves. 
¢ ADARGHAT, the site of the Residency of 
bi ‘bad, on the left bank of the Muss river, 
which is there dammed. It has been irregularly 
built over, but contains many Christian families, 
and many wealthy Hindu and Mabomedan resi 
dents. bankers. and merchants. 

CHADUR KUL, a lake 110 miles N.W. by N, 
of Kashgar, 11,800 feet above the sea. It was 
visited by Captain Trotter in 1873. 

CHAROPHYLLUM SATIVUM. Lam. 

Anthrivcus cerefotinm, Hofmann. 

The chervil, a good culinary herb.— Von Mueller. 

CHATODON. This genus belougs to tho 
Sqnamipennes, which includes the Chsetodons 
and other curious fishes, as the coachmen, the 

1, and others. 

Chatodon araneus, the Gal handak, a singular 
and much-admired fish, about 8 inches long ; bas 
a delicate aud white flesh, grestly esteemed. 

Chetodon pretextatus, Cantor. Like other 
species of this and the neighbouring genera, the 
present expires immediately when removed from 
its element, It appears to be allied to C. retica- 
Jatos and C. lunula, Cur. and Val. 

Chet rostrata, the beaked and ros- 
trated Cheetodon of the fresh-water rivera of 
India, when it sees» fly slighting on any of 
the Lareny a overhang the ead ho 
spproac] e place cautiously, till directly 
neath the objet ot frayeren's is 
iteelf in an oblique directi 
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immoveable, aud, taking aim like a first-rate rifle- 
roan, darts at the insect a drop of water from its 
abular anout, but without ehowing its mouth 
‘bove the surface, from which only the drop seems 
o rise, and that with such effect, that thongh at 
he distance of four, five, or six feet, it very 
eldom fails to bring its ‘prey into the water. 
Ynother smali East Indian fish, the Toxotes jacu- 
ator, catches ils food by a’ similar dexterous 
lisplay of archery. Mr. Hommel, governor of the 
ospital ab Batavia, firat noticed the habite of the 
‘Jhewtodon rostrata.— Wood's Zoography ; Cantor. 

CHAGA, aleo Chaga-laga, ie 

Zeylanica, Roscoe, 

HAGDA or Chackradah is an abyas said, in 
Hindu fable, to have been inade by the chariot 
wheel of Bhagireth. ‘The legend pointa to an 
vatiquity which is not borne out by any old 
vestiges or ancient population. The place ia at 
eat @ mart, or outlet, for the agricultural produce 
if the neighbouring districta, being crowded with 
warehouses.— Tra. of a Hiadoo. 

OHAGHTAL, a Turki race to which Baber 
yelonged. He spoke and wrote in Chaghtai Turki, 
which contiaued in use at the court of Dehli 
rotil a late period. ‘Thete were two races, two 
snguages, and two religous wects at that court, 
the nobles of Iran and Turan, Persia, and Turk: 
vaten, tho former of the Sbish persuasion, who 
poke Persian, the Jatter Sunni Mahomedans, 
vho spoke Turki; aod in the latter days of the 
mapire the contentions between the two races 
were a source of ite weakness. Tod says (Rajas- 
dhanst pp. 6, 60, $22) Chagital aro the Sakatal of 
she Winie Puranas, from Sekadlwape, ob 
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yrent Getic nation in the timeof Cyrus, six centuries 
defore Christ, were littiecircumscribed on therrise of 
Timur, At this period (4.p, 1830) the kingdom of 
Sbaghtai was bounded on the west by the Dhasht- 
“Kapohak, and on the south by the Jaxartes or 
Tihon, on’ which river the Getic khan, like 
Tomyrs, bad his capital Kojend, Tashand, 
Ootrar, Cyropolis, the most northern of the 
Alexandria cities were within the bounds of 
Obaghtai, D/Ohmon names thirty Chaghtarides 
uo the throne of Transoxiana from 1222 to 
1362. As the Chaghtai dynasty drew to ita 
close in Eastern Turkestan, the priestly element 
began to increase. In 1678, Galdan Khan, sovereign 
of the Eleuth or Kshnuk tribes of Dzuvgaria, 
eetablished the khojahs of tbe White Mountain. 
But, after a century of dissensions, in 1757 the 
Chinese brought the Turkestan atatea under their 
rule. Were we to contrast the literary acquire 
ments of the Chaghtai princes with those of their 
contemporaries of Europe, the balance of lore would 
be found on the side of the Asiatics, even though 
Elizabeth and Henry rv. of France were in the 
scale. Amongst the princes from the Jaxartes 
are historians, poete, astronomers, fonuders of 
systems of government and religion, warriors, and 
great captains, who claim our respect and admira- 
tion.—Tod's Rajasthan, i. pp. 6, 60, 822; Ferrier’s 
Afghan, p 425; Vanbery: pp. 167-150, 
HAGOS ARCHIPELACO, » group of islands 
belonging to Great Britain, nnd.» dependency of 
the Manritins, about 260 miles 8. by W. from the 
southernmoat of the Maldive i They are 
rented in kind to persons of French extraction ; 
the fon, 54 in number, chietly Negro. 


CHAHIL, 


Pigs are abundant, and poultry plentiful, ‘The; 
‘were surveyed in 1786 by Lieateaant, Archibal 
Blair, ond tn, 1887 by Captain Moresby. | Diego 
Garcia, called Great Chagos island, extenda from 
lat. 7*' 18}' to 7° 264’ S, and ite centre is in 
long. 72°24’ E. ‘The Great Chagos bank occupies 
the centze of the Archipelago. ‘The other islands 
are the Six Islands or Egmont islands, Danger 
island, Eagle island, the Taree Brothers, Neleon 
island, Peros Banbos, and Solomon islands, The 
Chagos, Laccsdive, aud Maldive Archipelago are 
groupa of atolls and madreporic reefs, low coral 
densely clothed with cocoanut trees, 
‘The Maldives have upwards of 1000 islands and 
reefs. The Laccadives are seventeen in number. 
Tho Chagos group bas some ordinary atolls, some 
annular reefs rising to the surface, but without any 
ialanda on them, and some atoll-formed banks 
either quite or nearly submerged. The Chagos 
dank is a half-drowned atoll,--Darwin. 
CHAGUL. Hinp. A leather veasel for carry- 
ing water on s journey. 
CHAGUL-BANTL Bena, 
Brown. Chagul khari, Ipoma pea-capree, Swiet, 
Chagul nadi, Sphseranthus birtus, Burm. Chagul 
Cynanchum paaciflorum, H. Brown, 
CHAH. Pxxs. A well. Henea chahi, belong- 
ing to a well, or lands irrigntod from wells, Many 
places have this as a distinctive appellation, 
CHAHAL. Pers. Forty, Honce Chahlam, 
the forty days of uncleanness after childbirth, 
Chatal Dakbtar, « baltiog-place Ja the valle 
of the Murghab, 60 miles N. of Herat on the let 
bank of the Khushk river; has a shrine to the 
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anged by momory of 40 virgine who were carried off 
the Greeks to Seythia, The political fnugor ae Tark : er 


‘Omans. 
‘Chahal Minar, See Kermanshah. 

Chahal Situn, a at Asbraf in Persian 
Mazandaran, built by Shah Abba, It has a 
beautiful enclosed garden, Here Shah Abbas in 
1697 received Sir Dodmore Colt, the English 
ambas-ador. 

‘Chahal Situn, a palace at Isfahan, in the middle 
of an immense square (Morier). 

Chahal Situn, Lithinos pyrgos, the stone tower 
in Mount Meru, 

Chabal-Wasti, or captain of forty, amongst tho 
Nasir, a nomade race who occupy the Tohti and 
Hotuki countries in sammer, and the Daman or 
skirta of the Buliroan range in winter. In their 
migrations, they appoint a cl |-wasti, or captain 
of forty, and 3 dirvctor-general. S60 Afghan ; 

‘air. 


‘Chabal Tan ia a.caveon tho Kibul road, between 
Chardeh and the city of |, accessible only by 
‘a narrow aperture. _Itis believed that if a 
enter it he will be uoabla to squeeze himself out, 
unless pure and free from sin. It is therefore not 
much visited (MacGregor, pp. 212-13). Masson 
gays (ii. p. 85) there are many places of pilgrim- 
age (ziarat) called Chabal tan, sod that Kabul has 
one near Argandi. 

Chabal Tan is the loftest mountain in Baluch- 
istan, ita highest posk being 12,000 feet. It 
forma the western boundary of the valley of 
Quetta or Shawl —Pottinger; Postans; Masson ; 
Cook; MacGregor, p. 110, iv. p. 3. 

CHAH-BACHA. Hus, A small masonry tank, 
‘used. by soap-boilers. 

‘CHAHIL or Chahira, a Rajput tribe in Hisar, 
of which the greater part is now converted to 
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CHAHONG. 


‘Mahomedanism. There are a few in the Hissar 
Giatrict and on the borders of Bikanir. Though 
Mahomedans, they nevertheless retain charge of 
the tomb of Goga Chauhan, a Hindu prince now 
esteemed a saint. Eliot ; Wilson. 

CBAHONG? A tree of Akyab; grows to = 
moderate size, and is plentifat 
Sandoway districta. Used in house-building. (Qu. 
Js thia Cordia myta?)—Cal. Cat. 1862. 

CHAHUMAN, the Chauhan Rajput tribe. 

CHAL Anan. Tea. 

CHATA. Maisat. Oldenlandia umbellnta, 

CHAIBAR, Many of tho Arabian tnbes bad 
een converted by the Jews who fled from the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, Chaibar was 
their principal city in Arabia; it waa taken by 
‘Mahomed A.. 623-7. Chaibar was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Medina; they were removed into 
Syria by Omar. Hira also was the residence of 3 








thristian prince, who had reigned there 600 years world by 


before he waa conquered by the Mahomedans. 

CHAILE. Hiwp.? A tree of Chutia Nagpur, 
furnishing a hard, white, grey timber—Cal. Cat. 

CHAIN, low caste races in N. India. 

CHAINA. Hiv, Panica pilctam, 

CHAINHAR of Hazare, Nussiessya. Dypelence. 

CHAISHUSHA, onc of the Menu. Menu. 

CHAIT, a Hindu month (March—April), com- 
‘mences when the sun enters into Piscea, 

CHAIT of Sikkim (borrowed from Tibet) is a 
square pedestal, surmounted with a hemiaphere, 
the convex ond down, and terminnted with a cone, 
crescent, and disc, Theso are erected as tombe to 
Jamas, and in memory of illustrious people, and 
are venerated accordingly, the people always 

ing thom from right to left, often repeating 
ibe invocation, ‘Om mani Padm: hom.'—Jowrnal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No, 29, p. 427. 

CHAITANYA, 9 Hinda religions reformer, He 
‘was born A.b. 1485, His father was a Brahtnan, 
who bad como from Sribatta, Sylhet, or Tibet, and 
nottled at Nadliya, where Chaitanya wos born, 
his early yout he married the daughter of a cele- 

ed waint; but in 1509, when twenty-four 
years of hho seems to have abandoned the 
Trorld and docvestic hfe, and. alter long journeying, 
repaired to Cuttack in Orissa, where for twelve 
yeara ho laboured to extend the worship of Jaga- 
nath at Puri, and the reat of hisllife to the 
propagation of his views, sided by Adwaitanand 
‘and Nityanand, two men of domestic habita, The 
age in which he waa born had been preceded by one 
of great religious reforms and innovations. There 
‘been Ramanandas, who had revived the anti- 
caste movement ; and Kabir, who set aside alike 
the Hinda Shasters and the Koran, and preached 
a universal roligion. In Bengal, Buddbism had 
maaintained ita eupremacy up to the 10th century. 
On the accession of the Sena princes, Saiviam 
gained the ascendency, and lominated in the 
land, Under coalition with Saktaiam, the worship 
of the emblems of the en of man and the 
fraitfulnesa of woman, it had erated to the 
very licentions creed’ of the Tantro- Shastras, 
which culminated in the worst formsof libertinism 
about the time of Chaitanya, Two 














yeara before, a greater reformer had viewed with lageof 


‘disgust and a relenting heart the bloody rites and 
sacrifices of the Vedic Yagya, and to reform the 
sbuses Buddha had promulgated the doctrine of 
non-ctuclty to animals In Uke manner, the 
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CHAITANYA. 


bacchanalian orgies of the Tantrika, and their 
worship of a nudely exposed female, bad pro- 
yoked the abhorrence of Chaitanya, and roused 
his energy to remove the deep plots upon the 
national character. He commenced his laboura by 
holding meetings of his immediate friends at the 
Sri Benaa, ‘His labours lasted through 
six yeara, when he entrusted his disciple Ni 
nacda to propagate his views; and itis to Ni 
nanda that the origin of the Gosai is owing, 
Chaitanya was brought up in the faith of a 
Vaishnava, bat his opinion took a great tinge 
from the doctrines of his two immediate pre- 
decessors, From his early childhood Chaitanya 
gave signs of an eccentric disposition, but 
possessed a very superior intellect, and the purest 
morals. Ho had also # very affectionate heart, 
and simple, winning manners. From 1609, when 
Chaitanya, styled Nemi, formally renounced the 
‘embracing the life of an ascetic, he 
wandered from place to place, travelled to Goar, 
to Benares, visited Vindraban and 
"ari, teaching his sentimental th making 
numerous converts, and devoting all his energy, 
time, and hfe to the fulfilment of his mission, 
His peregiinations lasted for six years, at the end 
of which he returned to Nilschal near Jaga- 
nath, and, settling there, passed twelve years in 
an uninterrupted worship of that divinity, He 
became afflict’ with epileptic seizures, which 
received the name of Pran p. While still 
in the prime of life, however, he was afflicted with 
hallvcinations and beatific visions, and in that state 
of mental derangement he disappeared in 
1527, supposed to bave drowned himself at 
chal or Cuttack, where he had resided, adding 
energy and repute to the worship of Jaganath. 

Tt was a main of Chaitanya's doctrine to 
abolish all caste distinctions amongst his followers, 
and that they should bestow implicit faith with 
incessant devotion, which he termed Bhakti, All 
persons of all castes and occupations are admitted 
to the sect, from the conviction that all are alike 
capable of feeling the sentiments of faith and 
devotion. His doctrine was essentially the worshi 
of Krishna as an incarpation or avatar of Vishnu ; 
and hia sect worship Krishna os Parmatms, or 
Supreme Spirit, prior to all worlds, and alike the 
‘cause and substance of creation. Iu his capacity 
of creator, et, and destroyer, he is Brahmas, 
Vishnu, and Siva ; and in the endless divisions 
hia enbstauce or energy, be is all that ever was or 
will be. Besides these manifestations of himeelf, he 
has, for various purposes, nasumed apecific shapes 
‘og incarnations or avatara,—as ansa or portions, 
a ansane of tion of portion, sud on 

infinitum. His principal ay and in 
fact his actual pemsible manifestation, was as 
Krishna, and in this capscity the sect believe 
he again waa present as Chaitanyn, who is wor- 
shipped a8 the deity, as are tho other forms of the 
fanus god, perticalary a Gopal the comberd, or 
Gopi Nath, the lord of the milkmaida of Vindraban 
tel 1), a8 his Lila or apirit. Hia disciples 
form the largest sect in British India, numbering 
nine or ten millions, and to be found in every vil- 
Bengal. The date of his birth has also been 
given as 4.D. 1479, also 1485 and 1486, and those 
of bia death 1527 and 1534, at Nilachsl or Cuttack. 

All castes are admitted into Chaitanya fra- 



























ternity, and, once admitted, are amociated »“& 
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CHAITANY A-CHANDRODAYA. 


on equal terme by all the brethren. His prede- 
Gears, Ramenand and Kabir, bad taken low caste 
men for their disciples. But he scrupled not to 


permit even Mahomedans to enter his fold; and been 


two of his most eminent followers, Rupa’ and 
Sonatun, were originally Mahomedans, ministers 
in the court of Gonr. 

‘The Gosai marry ; most of the Banya of Bengal 
follow their teneta, but their doctrines are eld in 
little esteem. They are regarded as gurus or 
teachers, and no scandal has arisen from them, 
The Gossi observe none of the Hindu festivals 
except those of Krishna ; but the anniversaries of 
the deaths of their founders are observed aa such. 
‘They do uot, says Mr, Ward, reject the m: 1 
or the ceremonies of tha Hindus, but they believe 
that those of Hari (Krishna) only are necessary. 
On the nights of their festivals, the initiating 
invocation, or sore sectarian exclamations, may be 
heard resounding through the streets of Calcutta: 
Wari, Krishoa ; Hari, Krishna ; Krishoa, Krishna ; 
Hari Heri; Hari, Ram; Hari, Ram; Ram, Ram, 
Hari, Hari —Catcutta Rev. ; Cole, Myth. Hinl, 240, 

OHAITANYA-CHANDRODAYA, the Rise of 
the Moon of Chaitanya, a drama in ten acts, by 
Kani-karna-para,—Dowson. 

CHAITY, spring or Rabi harvest. The guédi 
padva ceremony, or flying of paper kites, is held 
as the new year, on the new moon of Cbaitra, 
about the Sth’ April. 

CHAITRYA, written varionsly Kshatriya, 
Chetri, Amongst the Aryan Hindus the Chait 
‘was a warrior branch taking social rank after # 
Hindu Brahmans, Meun, writing of their dutivs, 

mw: *To defend the » to give alms, to 
saaridice, to read the Vedas, to thin the aire. 
monta of sexual gratification, are in a few words 
the duties of a Chaitrya.’ How this soldicr branch 
broke up is extromely obscure; but itis generally 
su] that none of the races now in India can 
trace their lineage to that tribe of Aryans, though 
tome of the Rajput familie doubtless belong to 
them. Their quarrels amongnt 
to have led to their own destruction. 
to have been two branches of the Chaitrya tribe, 
the Solar, who traced up to Ikehwaku, and the 
Lavar, who traced up to Budha, who married Tia 
or Ella, daughter of Ikshwaku. These martial 
Chaitrya donotappearto haveadopted Brabmaniam 
readily; and the Brahmans, to overcome them, 
consecrated by fire on Mount Aba a warrior body, 
who still remain, and are known as the four Agni- 
,eula Rajput tribes. A common speliing of the 
‘word is Rabatriga.—-Warren's Kala Sanhita; Tod’ 
| Rajasthan, i, p. 87. See Hindu; Suryavanea. 

GHATTYAY Saxse, From Chit, a funeral pile, 
ahesp, Any sacred object worshipped by the 
Buddhists, as 0 tree, an altar, a temple, as well aa 
any monument raised on the site of a funeral pile, 
‘aaa mound or pillar; and ia probably applicable 
‘both to the Buddhiet cbodten, or offering to the 
deity, and the dungten, a bone or relic receptacle, 
but is used by the Jains and Buddhists to indi- 
eate a temple containing a chaitya. 
snd ‘Tibet, sod in Buddhist Sanatrie.titeratore, 
the word is applied to the model of a supa placed 
in the temples, and to which the term hes 
‘Deen applied.” These chaityas or dhagobas are 
an essential feature of chapels or temples con- 
structed solely for purposes of worship, and to 
which the term chaitya caves has been proposed 








CHAKOLTL 


tobe applied, The later forms have A predakshons, 
or passige for circumsmbulation. The stupa or 
chaitya of Indian Buddhism are eu to have 
erected subsequent to the cave teraples and 
vibaras or monasteries. The chaitya of the Bud- 
dhists is the ch’hatra of the Brabmans. Onechaitya 
at Sanchi is structural, bat all the others known, 
in number 20 or 30, are eut in the rock. Seen 
ingly the aisle which surrounded the apse could 
be lightod from the exterior. The ancient aty 
were originally meant as receptacles of either 
Buddhas or the Bodbisetwes and the kings who 
the propagation of the Buddhist faith. 
The chodten or chorten of Tibet are similar to the 
stupa. They consist of a cylindrical vase, and 
have a cupola over them. They serve as relic 
tories, remains of revered Jamas, sacrod 
writings, | But they are prinetpally offering recep 
tacles, and no Tibetan ps y without deposit- 
ing eome offering or oblation.—2ardy's Hastern 
Monackism, p. 44; Cumninghan’s Dhitsa Topes ; 
Ferg. and Burg. Cave Tempies of India, 
CHAJ, Hinp. A winnowing basket. 
CHAJJAN, a fibro recently come into use at 
Lahore, owing to the rise in the price of other 
fibres, ’ It can be purchased in Lahore at from 
£8 to £10 a ton, 
CHAK, o portion of land divided off, an 
arrondissement. 
CHAK of Sutlej, Hordeum hexastichon, 
CHAK. Bexo. Chowk, Hinp, A market-placo 











or square, 
CHAK or Jag, Bhot occupants of the contral 
part of northern Tibet. Mr. Hodgson auppased 

jem & mixed people, engrged in predatory pur 
suite. 

CHAK, a circle or marked-off plot ; a wheel of 
cart; any wheel; a potter's whe. 

CHAK or Chuk, Hunn. An extract, very 
sour, eaten in Ajmir to give appetite and pro- 
mote digestion. It is probably the oxtract of 
chuka or sorrel One tola is nold for one anna. 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 132. 

CHAKAN, also Chnkan tubuuna. Bene, Celtia 
orientalis. 

CHAKAR. Hinp. Asservant; hence Chikari, 
service; generally, however, duplicated, as noukri 
cbakri—Eiiot. " Chakaran, in Bengal, Iand set 
apart to provide funds for the village office-hearers, 

CHAK. Cis-Surues. A pan for receiving 








sugar-cane juice when boiled. 

CHAKIYARA, in Malabar, a class of out-caste 
Brabinans— Wilson. 

CHAKKAN, also Chakkala. Hiro, An oil- 
press. ; 

CHAKKL Hinp. A small mill. 

GHAKKILL Tas, Mat. A currier, a tanner; 


shoemaker, the vill er, known to 
‘ss a obuckler. The Chakkili ia one of 

the non-Aryan races of India — Wilson. 
CHAKLA. Bexa, Hien. A largo division 





of @ country, comprehending several parganta, 
Shab Sehanvcbout ey 1772, divided Bengal into 
18 chakls, ‘The chakladar is the superintendent 
of a province. 

GHAKLA. Hixp. A atone slab for grinding 
‘on; also a pastry roller and board. 

GHAKMAK.” Hixp. Flint, In Tamil, chaki- 
monki kallu. 

CHAKOLTI. Huxp.? A light, pal 
coloured 


wood, not strong. Plentift ere 


CHAKOOLYA. 


Santal jangles from Ranibahal to Nonihant for 
85 miles. Furniture, tables, 
and doors are made from ‘wood—Cal. 
Engineer's Journal, July 1860. 

HAKOOLYA. Bens. Hemionitie cordifolia. 
CHAKOONDA. Bena. Cassia tora, 
CHAKOON SEEDS, seeds of Cordia myxa. 

An ointment from them is an excellent 
application for ringworm. 

/HAKOR or ‘Atash khor. Hisp., Pers. The 
Cacabia chukor of Jerdon. The birds are fabled 
by the nativea to be enamoured of the moon, and 
at full moon to eat fire, The two Persian words 
‘mean fire-eater. The chakor isan extremely com- 
mon bird in al} of the valiey of the Indus, 
and throughout Tibet. In winter, when the hills 
are covered with snow, they are to be found in 

it numbers close to the rivers, even in the 
Immediate neighbourhood of the villages; in 
general, when Bp} hed, they ie close among 

the crevices of Dr. Thomson was 
invited by the thannatlar of Iakardo to be present 
at a bunting party which he had arranged for the 
capture of the chakor, by surrounding a spot of 
ground in which these birds are numerous with a 

of men, who, approaching from all directions, 

pon eth form a, dense circle of perhaps a hundred 

ards in diameter, When the partridges are dis- 

jarbed by a horseman in this enclosure, they can 
only fly towards the living wall by which they are 
surrounded. Lond shoats and the beatin, 
drains and waving of caps and cloaks turn 
back, and they are driven from side to side, til! at 
last, exhausted with fatigue, and stupid from the 
noise and confusion, they sink to the ground and 
allow themselves to be caught by band. The 
scene was a very striking one. ‘The spot selected 
was a deep dell, fall of but without trees. 
‘The sport, however, did not seem so successful as 
usual,” six or ight birds only bein capi. 

's Travels in Western Himal 2. 

*s OHAKOR SURK and Chakor kandla. a Fine. 
Kinda of imy ‘iron. 

CHAK , also Chakotra. Hien, Citrus 
decumana, Linn, the shaddock or pumeilo, 

CHAKOWAR, also Jangli-powar. | Hinp. 
Cassis obtusifolia. 

CHAKRA, Hmo, The discus 
‘Vishnu, reserobling a wheel or quoi 
aniasile weapon, whirled round the middle finger, 
‘nd used as a’ weapon of war. The chakra. in 








Hindviam, is wm: cally described aa a cir 
Sin eats ot Bee, datting Game io all directions, 
which, thrown by the gods, slays the wicked, and 


then returns to the band from which it issued, 
Akal used to have several of them oo 

‘hoy Ay with great rapidity, 
tout. with most nosttain wit, 





Sod sike ha 
"Thoy are expensive, and arealmost useless weapons. district 


Hindu; Kasambi; Namam; Siva; Vishnu. 
CHAKRA, in Buddhiam, is the emblem of the 
Buddhist law. 
CHAERA, or district of Kuru-Kabotra, is slag 
called Dharm-Kahetra, or the ‘bol Nu 
which is Hiwen Theang’s ‘champ da Y 
In bis time the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 
200 Ii, equivalent to 20 kos~-Cunningham’s , 
Andia, p. 882. 
CHAKRA. Hiep. A amall coin; a country 


“CHARRATKELI ARITI or Aritiol, Tex, 
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lisinca, L.; « small delicate kind of 
Perhaps Chakra should be read Sak- 


CHAKRAM. Saxsk. A whecl. It is now ancrod 
to Vishnu. Chakrankam, = braws stamp; the 
dooms of Vishno saved hot on bis followers’ 

Chakrastambha, a pillar supporting a 

CHAKRA VAKA. Saxsx. Ruddy goose; 
the birds are supposed to be separated’ through 
the night. See Cezarea rutile 

CHAKRAVARTA, “dame A pardkwoih 

sovereign, an emperor, Literally, one on whom 
the discar of Viahou abides. A few sor in 
ancient times laid claim to this title, but is 
now heard of only as the tribal namo of a Brah- 
man family in Bengal, under the altered form of 
Chuekerbutty. In Buddbisin it means a universal 
‘emperor, endowed with supernatural powera; but 
it was in use long prior to the advancement of 
Buddhism. The Emprese Victoria is a Chakra 
varti.—Hardy's Eastern Monachism, p. 485. 

CHAKRAVARTI KURA. Tel. | Chenopo- 
dium album, Linn. The words mean ‘emperor 
vegetable.” ‘Sonak. ayn. Vastuka, 

CHAKRI, Bex. Chakrikuda, Tet. An oilman. 

Ge CHARTE Hisp. A dite or fiat circular pigos 

of steel, also Rheaked leather used on the axle- 


boxes of cari eal, 
a amall class of Rajpats in 


CHAKWAED 

CHAKWAND. Hino. A weed which J 
comamen in mango groves in the N.WW. Provinces, 
and used as a pot herb. 

CHAL, Hino, Manners, customs, common)y 
duplicated into Chil Chalo, or use and wont, 
The chal of the Hindu, like the mores of tho 

‘or coxturni of modern Italy, ia significant 
slike of the meutal and external habit, In the 
pont of view, ita the path chalked out for 

the le sagen sutiguliy; in the personal, it 
ig that whieh custom an “ran immutable. 
Hos boos, cba) chalta,—In ae a bad path docs 


Muss 








‘of Ghazipur.— Wilson, 





march! gays the moralist. Bap, Dad chal 
chora,—He abandoned the usages of his ancestors, 
says ‘the stickler for custom. Nek-chal, good, 


and bad-chal, bad habits —Zod'e Rajasthan 
CHALA. ‘Hinp. Cicer arietinum, 
CHALA CARNA, written Chila dyna, This 
Hindu astronomical term means the true distance 
of a planet from the earth, in contradistinction ta 
ita mean distance, or the radins of the Cacsba or 
deferent. Seo Carus. 
CHALAI of Kaghan, Janiperus exocla; J, 


pencil Charai, 
CHALAN. Hrvp. A permit, any invoi 
pass, alist. “Chalaoni, current Font coin~~ Edo 
GiCHALAN BIL, » large marsh in the Rajobaht 
aot about 21 miles long and 10 
smiles broad, | I¢ said to give rise to outbreaka 


« StataAGa Ck. Tet. Indigofera ennes- 

phy! 

CHALAR. Hip. The Perian wheel of a 

Seer seers to the bank of a canal, 
sie or bi bank, of a river, 

eEAVA 











'elingana, # Sudra Tho 
goes from house to house to gire notice of a deatu. 


CHALAVA MIRIALU, 


CHALAVA MIRIALU. Tet. Cubeds, 
CHALCEDONY, a quartzose mineral found at 





Cambay and in many para of Indi 
CHAL-CHAHRA. Hiwp. Parmelia Kemtscha- 
dalia, and other species of lichens. 


speci 

CHALCOPHAPS INDICUS. Z. Called by 
the Singhaleso Neela cobeya. A bird of Ceylon, 
strikingly elegant both in shape and colour; bas 
a pleasing note. 

‘CHALDAEA is derived by Pococke from Kala, a 
tribe, and Deva, a god ot Brahman. Professor 
Rawlinson indicates Chaldsen aaa part of the 
great Mesopotamia plain, borfering the Persian 

fulf on the south, with Arabia on ita west, and 
the limit between Lower and Upper Mesopotamia 
on the north, Chaldsea seems to lave been divided 
into s northern portion, from Hit to Babylon, and 
& southern portion, from Niffer to the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. ‘In each of these there seema 
to have been a tetrarchy, viz, Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar (Genesis 
x. 10), and Hur or Huruk, Nipur, and Larsa or 
Larancha, which sem to be the scriptural Ur of 
the Chaldees, Ereoh, Calneb, and Ellasar. The 
northem tetrarchy was Babel or Babylon, Bor- 


sippa, Catha, and Sippera, the laat the Sepharvaim 
fare ‘The ducovery by Sir Henry Raw- 





of the Eponym Canon of Nineveh was the 

ns of placing the chronology of Assyria, fromthe 
early part ofthe Sth century ic. until the middle 
of the 7th, on a firm and aocurate basis. The 
recovery of the state treasury 
of Babyton, in 1875, by the discovery of tho series 
of inscriptions known as the Egibi tablets, gave a 
cloar guide for the chronological arrangement. of 
the rulers of Babylon, from the nocession of 
Nebuchadnezzar in wc: 605 until the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes. ‘The gap in the chain of 
chronological documents frou 2.0. 640 until the 


rise of the Babylonian empire, hae been filed up Ty 


by the discovery, in the treasury at Sippara, of a 
siies of coutrecte sod Hacal documenta dated in 
the reigns of Samassamukin and lanu, 
Chaldean kings, whose reigns are to be identified 
with those of Saosdachinius ‘iniladanus of 
the Canon of Ptolemy. 

‘The first dynasties transmitted by Berosus, which 
are confirmed by the Canon Inscription, are rather 
to be regarded as marking epochs in national life 
and development than royal lines. The ante- 
diluvian period was the great mythic age. It was, 
in fact, the reign of the gods, similar to the first 
of the dynasties of the Egyptian empire; aud it 
‘was regarded as the dawn-age of Ghitdesin social 
and religious life, and each caste in Babylonian 
society placed its’ mythic founder in this period 
before the flood. Separated from this dynasty 
the ‘waters of the Deluge,’ was the second peri 
in Chaldwan bistory—the heroic age, the period of 
the ethnic myths. “Chaldzean history proper begins 
with the Median conquest, an event which, guided 
by the Canon, Inscription, cannot be placed earlier 

‘the 20th century before the Christian era; 

Dat long prior to this, civilisation had made great 
progress in the city kingdoms of Chaldma In 
the marshland of Chaldwa, the region called in 
the Delugo legend, the ‘land at the mouth of the 
rivera,’ the most ancient traditions of Chaldsan 
civilisation were located. The dwelling of the 
trandated Xiguthrus waa there; and from the 
shores of the Persian Galf rose the Annedotus 
2s 
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‘Oannes, the Chaldean Dagon, who firet instructed 
‘men in'the elements of civilisation, in the rudi- 
ments of art, scionoe, and letters, and Inid the 
germs of the civilisation whieh in after time bore 
such rich fruit in the achools of Babylon and 
Nineveh. This district, the cradla of western 
‘Asiatic culture, was the tent of three of the mos 
ancient cities of the Chaldean empire. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Shat-cl-Hie, 
which leaves the Tigria at Kut Amareh, and enters 
the Enpbrates near Gowmerck, after’a winding 
south-westerly course through’ marshes of the 
‘Afadj district, are to be found, on the north bank, 
the mounds of Warka and Niffer, which mark the 
sitea of the ruina of Erech and Kalneh, cities of 
Nimrad; and M, de Sarzec brought to light the 
rains of another city contemporaneous with the 
citice of the mighty bunter’s kingdom. On tho 
west bank of the Euphrates, at Tel Mughier and 
‘at Rata, are the rains of cities closely connected 
with Semitic and Biblical traditions, the former 
being the site of Ur, the birthplace of Abraham, 
while Chaldman tradition locates the ‘garden of 
Eden,’ with its sacred tree, in the city of Eridhu, 
‘whose position corresponds with the moder town 
of Rata. Therefore both tradition and the historic 
reoords of Chaldsea point to this region of southera 
Chaldaea, the Sumir of the inscriptions, the Shinar 
of the Bible, as the cradle of the learning and 
wisdom of Chaldzea. 





‘The inscriptions of Sennacherib and Assur Bani- 

pal and the lines of sculptured bas-relief 
that these marshlands were the dwelling - places 
of a race distinct from the Assyrians and 
loniana, and who bore many traces of being relics 
of the aboriginal population, During the explora- 
tions of Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. Loftus in 
Tegions, some few inscriptions and bronze 
implementa were obtained from a mound called 
Ho, on the Shat-el-Hie, near to the marshy 
shores of the Wasut lake or pool. By his explora- 
tion in this mound, M. de Surzec ha; brought ty 
light the ruins of an important edifice, either 
palace or temple, which dates from tho earliest 
days of Chaldzan monumental history, aud whose 
builder was contemporary with Likbagus or Urakb, 
the Orchamus of the classics, the builder-king of 
Ur. In the ruins of thie edifice were discovered 
numerous valuable monuments, statues of priests 
and kings, cut out of hard porphyry, granite, and 
diorite, while there were numerous others in terra 
cotta and marble, as well as some valuable apeci- 
mens of the primitive bronze-founder’s work, 
‘This ancient city is Sergulla, a name which means 
the ‘city of the great light;’ and it waa one of 
the chief seats of Chaldean fire-worship. So 
impenotrable are the marshes of the Afidj, and no 
lite ‘subject to external influence, that the name 
which more than 40 centaries ago denoted the 
Chaldsein Pyropolis, is stiJl extant ia the Arabi- 
ceived form of erghul, as the Jocal name of the 
region in which Tel Ho is situate. From the 
monuments we are able to trace two types of 
people, whose features are transmitted to us with 
extreme fidelity by the primitive sculptors, The 
first isa type, with » head, as far as wa 
ean judge frow the statae, of a brachycephatis 
type, but with distinctly orthoguathous features, 
a therefore with no tendency to the African 
type. The featares, as jt from the 


fiuely.carvel head discovered by M. de Sarzea, 
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aro distinctly of the Mongoloid type, and of the 
‘Ugro-Finnio branch. ‘This first type, again, bears 
7 remarkable — eae to fie Elamite and 

jasaanian people aa figured on the sculptures 
from Nineveh ; and this ethnic similarity receives 
additional support from the philological agree- 
ment which is found to exist between the language 
Of these inscriptions and those of the Turanian 
tuibes of Elam and Mein. The heed found by 

a represents re a8 wearing & 
close-fitting cag bound round’ with a decorated 
turban, a type of bead-dress worn by the Elamites 
in the time of Sennacherib and his suecessore, and 
by the Tartar tribes of Central Asis, The accond 
type of features preserved to us, is that of a 
Bearded race with a more Caucasian type of 
features, with long straight hair, The type is 
somewhat difficult to recognise, but it is cortainly 
distinct from the first or from the Semitic 











‘Thus, in the very earliest dawn of Chaldzan 
history, we find people of @ distinctly Mongoloid 
or Turanian type in the oldest cities of the empire, 
with inscriptions written in an agglutinative 
dialect, and in a script bearing, as M. Terrien de 
Ja Couperie has shown, a curious reaemblance in 
its commonest ideographs to the script first pro- 

sted by the Hundred Families of the Celestial 
Fucpire, An ingenious attempt has recently been 
made to assign a Chaldgan origin to Chinese. 
In 1642, M. Pauthier attempted to prove the 
identity of the Egyptian ond Chineso system of 
Sigure-witing. 

the discovery of bronze figures and implementa 
in the excavations, the former bearing inscrip- 
tions of Gudes and of other early prituitive kings, 
show that at a very early period metallurgy had 
reached a considerably advanced stage among 
the settlers in these low, maraby regions, The 
city of Sergulla was, as the great fire-city, also 
the earliest seat of the workers in metals, who 
from this primitive centre supplied tbe surround- 
ing cities with weapons or statues for their temples 
‘and shrines. 

‘The elaborate nctwork of canals which thread 
the plains, rendered the internal communication 
of Chaldma of a highty perfect character. On the 
banks of these ancient canals we find the most 
ancient cities of the empire; and the flow of com- 
mercial intercourse which’ made Babylonia the 
chief of merchant-land, was greatly atimulated by 
this excellent system of trade intercourse. The 
Shat-el-Hie, through which the fleet of Sen- 
nacherib was navigated in its expedition agai 
the tribes on the shores of the Persian Gulf, was 
‘the grand junction canal of Southern Chaldza ; 
while the "Yausifich canal, which crosses the upper 
plain of Chaldzaa some 20 miles below Baghdad, 
‘was the chief artery of Upper Chaldza or t! Fro 
vince of Akkad. The mound of Abu Hubba 
toarks the site of the ancient city of Si ‘the 
Chaldwsen Heliopolis, one of the dual cities of 

harvaim. Bit Parra, the chief fane of the sun- 

in Bippara, was not only the dwelling-place 

Of the patron deity of tbe city, but was also the 
chief law court and chan: ‘the district, and 
the centre to which flowed all the commercial 
and fiseal transactions of the province of Akkad, 
or Northern Chaldmwa. The excavators at Abu 
‘Hubba penetrated into the Bit Nizirti, or treasury 
of the temple, and within it were found stored 
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over ten thousand inscribed tablets relating to 
the commercial and fiscal life of Babylonia The 
‘bronze figures of priests in the British Mugoum, 
and the statue of the mother goddess, bearing 
an inscribed legend of Kurdurmabag, are both 
examples of the founders’ art and product of the 
forges of Zerghul. 

Astronomy seems to have originated with them. 
‘They invented and employed a saros, or restitation, 
poe of 18} years. They latterly chose the 

wwenly bodies as types of the divine attributes, 
and in later times made them objects of adora- 
tion, particularly revering planeta, They were 

\aainted with the precession of the equinoxes, 

ing use of a tropical year of 365 da: 
6 hours 49 minutes 11 seconds (only 25 seconds 
too great), and a sidereal year of 653 days 6 hours 
and 11 minutes. They knew the art of dialling. 
By the saros period they were able to calculate 
‘and predict lunar eclipses, and the days on which 
the sun's eclipses might be expected. This period 
in still used by astronomers, ‘The reat centre of 
Chaldean mathematic learning was the city of 
Laras, from the library of which came the tables 
of square and cube roots. It in therfore very 
interesting to find pou some of the tablets from 
this ancient city, rudely-drawn plans or geometrical 
. These tablets seem to point 0 a school, 

‘geometry as in existence in this ancient seat of 
Chaldean “learning. ‘There are already in the 
British Mngeum fragments of tablets which have 
come from Babylon, Calah, and Nineveh, which 
show that divination by geometrical figures was 
in use among the primitive magicians of Chaldea, 

‘The first metrical weight was determined by tl 
Euphrates ; for the Babylonian talent, which th 
originated wich the rain and shekel, correspon 
exactly with a Babylonian cubic foot of water at 
the mean temperature of that country. The 
talent, mine, and shekel became the monetary 
standard of Western Asia. They divided the 
sirele into 860 degrees, and these again into 60 
fractions. ‘Their figures reached to a hundred ; yok 
they also had special signs for 60, or a sosaos, as 
well as for the saros or square of the sobsoa, and 
they invented the positional value of figures, 

Tn the Chaldean mythology— 

Tor Ra—Ra is Chaliee, Tl in Semitic 

PS i 

Supreme. 
‘Anais, the female of Ana, the power of Ang, 
Belts, wife of Bol Nimrud, in Chaldee called ulso 








from I is El, 


Mulita or Enutes, In Assyria she wan called 
‘Bilta or Bilta Nipruta, and Bit Ans. 

Hoo or He, god of Uy the thind deity of the tind, 
‘He in yod of Imnowledge, the king of rivers, and. 

Fins on fo tench th Be flonians,” His 

emblems are a wedge, a serpent 

Div Kins, wife of Hoa. 

Bin or Hurki, the first god of the second triad in the 
moon deit 


San or Senal, the sun-god; in Semitic Shamus; also 
"Parra, perhaps the Ph ra or Pi ra of the 


2. 

», or Ananit, the female power of San, Sho 
over fife and over fecundity, Hor 

Sartiam wat an eight ce « abe razed star: 

‘Yul or Tvs, the god of the atmosphere, ia the third 
deity of the aecond triad, moon, sun, and etmo- 

Bax, Nibip, the fish god; lord or master 
» Nin or Nisip, the 3 lord or + 
‘the analogue ol Hercules, is emblem the most 


Bal Morodaol the pst Jopiter. 


a, 
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Nergal, the planet Mars; emblem, the man-lion. 
‘Ishtar or Nana, th lanet Venus, the Phoenician 
Astarte, the sbrew Ashtoreth ; in Babylonia 
ans, ay of Mi i 
33-45, and "the Nani of the modem Syrians. 
Nebo, the ylanct Mentor 
cbo, . 

‘Varamit 4 ‘Trmit, wife of Nebo, 

—Landon Timer, 25th May 1882 ; Proctor, Saturn 
and a iSyrtem, ;jondon tery 5 fanligwss Bur- 
sen; Fule’s Cathay, i. p. 54; Layard'’s Ninevel 

ip! 266, See Babylonts. ee 

CHALDEE, an Aramaic dialect, differing but 
slightly from the proper Syriac. Ears iy. 8 to vi. 
8 and vii, 12-2 Daniel ii. 4 to vii. 28, and 
Jeremiah x. 10, are written in tho eo-called 
Thaldee. There 
xvi, 47, The Babylonian Ianguago in the time 
of ‘Nebuchadnezzar’ was very close to Hebrew, 
The Chaldeo language may have been that of 
Torah; but the poeslbility of the language of 
Abrabam rewsining in its original state during 
the 216 years that he and his family resided in 
Canaan, ‘and the 430 years that the Hebrews 
sbode in Egypt, and the 400 yeara from the 
exodus to David, is untenable —Layard, Nineveh, 
i. p. 266; Rawdinson. 

CHALDEE. or Kuldi, a race usually celled 
Nestorian Christians, but they do pot acknow- 
Jodge the correctness of the designation. Matran 
Hanna, toe Syrian patriarch at Mosul, gave Me. 
Rich the names of ‘the following tribes of this 
Beople, whom ho called Nestorian Christians, — 

1 Tiyari, Tkoob, Jelooi, Liweeni, Heerwaree, 
Nerooi,” ‘There are both Babomedana apd Chris 
tigns of the Nerooi and Beerwaree tribes: the 
others are all Nestoriana_ There are four villages 
of Nestorians near Amadia, called Gheranmooai, 
who wear felt hats. The Tiyari are an indepen 
dent Christian tribe of the Chaldee people, who 
are mach dreaded by all the Mabomedane. These 
Christian triben are geogrmphically within, the 
limita of the territory of Hakkari.-Rich's Kur= 
distan, 3, p. 166. 

CHALE. ‘Hiwp. Amphioome arguts. 

OHALIA. Sinem. A zace in Ceylon who 
cuitivated tho cinnamon tree; Peelers. This 
easte form the majority of the rural population 
near Galle in Ceylon. They eame originally from 
‘the coast of India aa weavers or embroiderera— 
Tennant, 

(gCHALICIDES, a family of Tanda, whic, ko 

1 pope-lizarda, are very long and serpent-tike, 
There a a species with five toes in the East Indies, 
‘the Lacerta seps of Linnteus.—Eng. Cyc. p. 921. 
piles Savilton built by Akbar, attecbed to te 

}® pavilion built ie 
Palace at Allababad. Seo Chabl, 
CHALITS. Hin. Dillenia speciosa 
CHALK. Carbonate of lime. 




















wabyar, . ARAB. Gay Matar. 
o> Beme Gita Meas 
Bwefen,. . > Carn. Oreda, - - Porr. 
Bovine ie ih any Be 
‘Vilaiti chunsa, ‘ox. Din-so-phang, TAM. 
ears ‘Fe. Ratte-hunu,. x 
om ae Br. 

Quy, Sima chunamba, Taw 

2 sunnam,.” TE. 





‘This is said to be found in the Dhone taluk of 
Kemocl, but it is generally imported from Eng- 


also a Chaldee gloss in Gevesia basi 


‘When prepared it is called whiting. Other 
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ions are used in the arts and in medicine, 
chalk, ased in the arta, in a dark-coloured 

lay Howls, Faulkner ; Ainalic; Smith 
HAL KUMRA. Hiv. Benincasn oerifera. 
CHALLA. Hixp. A thumb ring, and a great 


toe ring. 

CHALLA GADDA. Tet. Asparagus adecen- 
dens, Rozt.; A. racemosns. Challa Gummudu, 
Gmelina parvifolis, Challa means butter-milk, 
Chorning-sticks are made from this shrub. 

CHALLAMBRAY, a town iu the South Arcot 
district of Madras, famed for its pagodas, 

CHALLA MUKTA. Trex,  Fluggea leuoo- 


pyras, Willd. 
CHALM-CHI. Hixp. A wash-hand brass 


in. 
CHALO-DHONA. Unia. Erythrina Indica, 
CHALODRA. Hip. Eleusine coracana, 
OHALON. Hixp. Populus ciliata, 
CHALUKYA, also called Salunki, a raco 
known as one ‘of the four tribes of Agnicula 
Rajputa, the other three being the Chauhan, the 
Pramara, end the Puribara. The Chalukya claim 
to have ‘been princes of Sooru on the Ganges, 
‘They are divided into sixteon branches, viz. : 
.—Raja of Baghelound ital Bands rh), 
eect etapa, Peds aad Rusty oes 
Birpara—Rao of Lunawara, 
i in Mewar, styled Rao, but 
of of Solambrn, 
the Kalacha,—In Baru, Tekea, ond 


‘Langaba.—Mahomedans about Multan. 














—Sfahomedans on the Panjnad. 
~-Mahomedans on the Punjnud. 
Surki—in Delehan, 
Sirwureah.—Giraar in Saurashéra, 
ia in Je a 
inoori rar. 
Kbarurs,—Allote and Jnwara in Malwa, ¢ 
‘Tantia — Chandbhar ; Sakunbar. ‘ 
.—No land. 
Kulamor.—Gujerat, 


Tho Obalukya once held away in Gujerat, 
Kandesb, Kaliaui, and Warangal. 

‘This is the oldest ruling race of which we find 
satisfactory mention made in the records of tho 
Dekban. The inscriptions collected by Sir W. Evliot 
relate to four dynasties of princes, reigning over 
tho grenter portion of that part of India now 
denominated the Dakshina or Dekhan, but at 

tala-desa, 
were the dominant race in the 








Dekhan previous to the arrival of the Chalukya. 
In the reign, of Trilochana Pallava, an invading 
army, headed by Jaya Sinha, surnamed Vijaya- 


ditya, of the Chalukya Kula, crossed the Nerbadda, 
but failed to secure a permanent footing, and he 
seema to have been killed. His queen gave birth 
toa jthumous son, in the boves of a Brahman 
hamed Vishnu Someyaji. . The son was called 
Eaje Sinha, ‘bat afterwards asnamed, the royal 
titles of Rana Raga and Vishnu Vard'hana. He 
succesafully renewed the contest with the Pallava, 
and married a princess of that race. A copper 
sasanam of his son and snccesior Pulakesi, bearing 
date 88. 411or a.D.489, is in the British Museam, 
From Raja Sinha’s first conquest, the whole 

“od of their rale would be about seven centuries, 
ja Sinha’s great-grandeon, Kirtti Varma, had 
fo pone, one of whom ruled in Kalyan, the 
other in Telingana, after conquering Vengipuram, 
the capital of Veogidesann. 


CHALUKYA. 


‘The Kalyan branch was subverted for a time 
in the end of the Sth or beginning of the 10th 
century, and the emigrant prince or his son 
succeeded by marriage, in a-p, 931, to the throne 
of Anhalwars Pattan in Gujerat, which his 
descendants occupied with great glory until a.D. 
3145. But in a.p, 973 the dynasty of Kalyan 
‘was restored in the ‘of Tailapa Deva, and 
ruled with greater splendour than before, till its 
extinction in 4.D. 1189 by Bijjala Deva, the 
founder of the Kalab’huria dynasty. 

‘The branch in Telingana fixed their capitel at 
Rajamabendri, the modern Rajamondry. They 
uppeer to have effected their entrance into 

‘elingana Balaghat by the conquest of Vengi in 
the 6th century, and, after several changes, the 
dominion ued ‘by marriage to Rajendra Chola, 
then the dominant sovereign of Southern India, 
in whose perton the power of the Chola dyoasty 
reached ita height. The following were the rulers 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyan:— 

Jaya Sinha Vijayadityn 1. which bad been come 
ja Sinha, Kags, ti 


. Rane time usurped by the 
ishnu Vardhana. Ratte Kula He died 


Yijsyaditya 1. AD. 997. 

Palast 489. Batnsraya IL, Irivi Bhuj- 

Kirtti Varma 1. ‘angs Deva, A.D. 997. 
‘Vikraroaditya ¥. 


Mangalian, 
‘Sutyssraye began to roign 
a." 


Yuddhe 
reign A.D. 


itya rit. bogan to 
reign A.D. 695. 
‘Vikramaditya 11, bogan to 


Aditya, 
vere 
san 


Someewara Dova 111., Bhu- 
Joka Malla, a.p. 1127. 
Jagudoke Mella, 4p. 198 
‘Tailopa Deva 11i., Trailoks 
Malla, 4.D. 1150, 
Somesware Deva Tv., Tri- 
A.D. 1 








btya 1, 

I ihpe or Vilranna- 
ditya im, in A.D. 
restored the monarchy, 
The etyle and titles of the Cbalukya of Kalyani 

were Chalukya Kula, Manavyass Gotra; Hariti 
putra; whose royal power was the gift of Kau- 
sika, nouriabed by the seven mothers, worshipping 
Swami Mahasena; having the boar signet (lanch- 
hana), the gift of Bhagavan Narayana. 

‘Their insignia of royalty consisted of the 

Swetite Patra, the white canopy. 
Sanka, the conch (chank) shell. 
Pancha Mabe abe, the martial 


‘toranam, the areb. 
‘Kanaka-dandam, the golden sceptre. 

Their boar ensign was the most celebrated, and 
was the symbol invariably represented on their 
money and on their seale, sometimes, in the latter, 
accompanied by the conch shell, the dram, the 
peacodk fun, of 6 lotas, ao elephant goad (ankus), 
‘candelabra, a seat or stool, the swastika cross fy, 
and intterly a sword. It was from the boar on 
the Chalukya coin that the people of the Penin- 





182; Tod's Papuan, pe 80-97, 


CHAMA. 


sala of India give the name ‘Varsha’ to the 
yaraha mudra, or boar stamped. 
kya dynasty of Rajmahendei : 








1. Vishug Verdhane 1, 17. Vijayaditye, 7 oF 
oF ube Vishay |” Kandaguohite Vijaya 
fardhans; conquere Talapa, usurper, 
Vengi, 4.0. 605, 19, Vikramaditya v., the 
son of a brother of 
Rafahisbrother, Ams Raja, 
3. Manga Yuva Raja. BL Raja Bhs 
5. uva Raj, . Raja Bhima 1. 
4. JayaSinbart., 22, Amma Raja Ir, 
7 Kokkdli, ote, 2 Dhanarnava. Interreg- 
& Yisbnu Vard- ~ num of 27 yeal 
bane Ty. 24. Kirtti Varma, con of 
». Vijayaditya 1, Dhanarnava, 
10. Vishnu Vardhena v, 25. Vimaladitya, his bro'r. 
IL Narendra Mrigs Raja, 26, Raja Raja Narendra, 
12, Vishnu Vardhana VI,, 27. Rajendra Chola. 
ge Koli Vishnu Vard> 28. Vikrama, Deva’ Kulo- 
ings 
29. Raja Raja Obole, vloo- 
3. roy for one year, 
eeagusred - | 80, Vira Deva Kulothinga 
14, Chalukya Bhimat, his | Chola, or_ Saptama 
brother. ‘Vishnu Vardhana, 


Kot 





15, Vijaynditys m1 vioeroy from 4.D. 1078 
Wal Uigane Vi sit 
16, Amma Raja 1. 


‘The country fell under the sway of Warangal. 


to 
‘The family spread southwards into what is now 
ike known as Mysore, where they were afterwards 


the parent stem of the Hoisala Bellala dynasty of 
Dwara-eamudra, They seem to have been of 
tho Jaina faith, but to have subsequently adopted 
the Vaishnava and Saiya forms of Hinduiam. A 
ruined temple at Banhropelly, near be oleae 
and temples at Hammoncondah, near Watangal, 
are in a style of architecture followed during 
Chalokya supremacy. At Warangal also are four 
illars, Kirti-Stambhs, which were set up by 
upa Rudra, who bad also the great 
temple at Hammoncondab.—Thomas' Prinrep's 
Antiquities; Sir W. Elliot, M. L. 8. J.. 1858; 
Elphinstone; Fergusson, Architecture, pp. 989, 781} 
Seo Hoinala Bellala. 
CHALUN of Kotgath. Populus ciliata, 
CHALUNDAR. Hiwp. Iris Nepulensis, 
CHALYBEATES, There is no one district in 
which they have beon found more frequently than 
another, unless the outer ranges of the Himalaya; 
the wells in the Neilgherries are said aften to have 
a trace of iron. None of the Indian chalybeates 
are thermal; and none of those known, except 
that at the bosutiful spot Nageonda, appear to 
strong ones; there are many undescribed chaly~ 
beates in the Himalayas. One at Chumba may 


prove of value. 

CHAMA, Tet. Colocasia antiquoram. 

CHAMA, a genns of the mollusca. C. albida, 
Cc C. echinulats, C. gigas, C. graphoides, 
©. eryphoides, a Cc. unicorns oocur in I a 

grypboides (C. gigas, Linn.) is famous for 
enormous size ladies have been knows to 
weigh ve e byssus wi it 
adberes to rocks is 80 tongh, that none to pro 
care the sbell it must be cut with an axe. ‘The 
soimal may he eaten, but its flesh is very tough, 

>The 











One of the valves is sometimes used aa a ft 

‘baptism in the country churches of Et 

species are confined to the warmer seas, the Medi- 

terranean being the locality of the lowest tan- 

Perstare where any of them baro been hits ~rto 
—Eng. Cyc. p. 981. 
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CHAMZLEO VULGARIS, the chameleon. 
©. - —G, Parisionsia, 
CG. carinatus, = G, Zeylandicus, 4, 

©. subsroceds, 5, ©, Mericanus, \; 

O. matabilis, Meyer. ©. wchra, Bory. 

©. cinereus, ‘A’drovandus, I. chameleon, Zinn. 

It is a native of the East Indies, and is the 
species which is most frequently taken to Eng- 
Jand. Ch. bifureus, cucullatus, lateralis, Parsouti, 
rhinoceratus, and verrucosus are natives of Mada- 
gascar, Pardalis of Bourbon, and Tiaris of the 
Beychelies,—Eng, Cyc. p. 937. See Chameleon. 

CHAMAEROPS, a genus of Asiatic palms, 
some species of which furnish useful products. 
C. excelsa produces the So-e of Chins, a brown 
fibre surroundiog its trunk, very strong, and 
employed by the Chinese in many domestic pur- 
poses, as for bed bottoms, and used by all the 
population for ropes and cables for their junks ; 
it growa in northern and central China, and in 
Japan, The hairy covering of this fan-palm and 
‘of Livistonia Chinensis are utilized in Japan for 
fixig Hiroe plaster to buildings —Aucilers Seeman. 

CHAMAROPS FORTUNE, Jlvoker, Teung-lu, 
and Ping-lu, Crtwese, ia 9 palm of the south of 
China, and’as far north as Yang-teze, growing 





upwards of 30 feet high, The fibrous integument Kaen; 


4s annually ‘removed, and steeped in water, to 
separate the wiry fibre. ‘The bark can be used as 
apne; also made into matting, combined with 

Fans are made of the leaves; and the 
young flower-buda are eaten, similarly to bamboo 
wproute, Smith. It stands great cold. 

‘CHAN EROPS HUMILIS, or Palmetto, occurs 
from the south of Spain and’ Portugal eastward, 
slong both shores of the Mediterranean to Asia 
Minor, often covering extensive tracts of sterile, 
sandy, or stony ground, and the trunk rarely 
rising, excepting where protected, more than 1 to 
8 feet above the surface. The heart is sold as 
food in the Algerian markets ; the leaves are used 
in muting, for plaited work, for baskets, 
tats, and cordage, and paper and pastebosrd — 
Royle, Fib. Pl. p. 95. 

CHAMAEROPS KHASIANA. Grifitts. ‘The 
fan-palm (*Pakha," Kuas.) grows on the cliffs 
near Mamloo, on the Khaseya hills. It may beeeen 
on looking over the edge of the plateau, its long 
curved trunk rising out of the naked rocks, but ite 
site is generally inacceasible; while near it grows 
the Saxifragis ciliaris of English gardens,  com- 
mon plant in the N.W, Himalaya, but extremely 
searce in Sikkim and the Khassya mountains, Ch. 
Khasiana ia very closely allied to, if not identical 
with, Ch, Martiana of Nepal, which ascends to 
2000 feet in the Western Himalaya, where it is 
annually covered with mow ; it is not found in 
Sikkim. —Hooker, Him. Jot r. si. p. 280; Mueller. 

CHAMAZROPS MARTIANA, Wall, Grigith. 
Trunk 20 to 60 feet high, and ie a noble obj 
Tt grows at Bunipa in the valley of Nipal, at an 
elevation of about 5000 fest above the level of the 
sea, Newar name, Togga. 

CHAMROPS RITCHIANA. Grifftis. 
‘Peer putta,. . . Hovp. | Kilu; Kaliun, Pusurv. 
‘Mairarrys Posurv. | Pfees, . . ss 

Grows in masses below 5000 feat on the barren 
Jills and passes leading up into the table-lands of 
Baluchistan and Al tan, Ite lesf-bud or 
cabbage in eaten. The red mossy-looking rete 
from the axila of the leaves, with paltpetre, is 











CHAMAR. 


used for tinder. Its leaves, pYursh or phurrs, 
are fabricated into baskets, fans, brushes, pieves, 
sandals, pouches, platters, and ropes for 
water-wheels, Large quantities of the stones of 
the fruit (which, Trane-Indus, ripeos about July) 
are exported from Gwadur to Muscat, en route to 
Mecca, to be manufactared into rosaries for the 
pilgrinia——Sterart, Panj. Pp. 248; Seeman. 
HA-MAHI-DAR, properly Che-mahi-dar. 
Hinp, Farm secvante’ hired for six months. 
CHAMAINDOO-POO. Tax, Camomile; An- 
themis nobilis, Zinn, 
CHAMAKBRI. Him. Micheli champaca, 
CHAMAK PATHAR, Hinp, Oxide of iron, 
magnetic iron ore. Chamak, * glancing.’ 
CHAMALU, ‘Tex, Oplismenas framentaceus. 
CHAMANTI. Tex. Applied indifferently to 
all the cultivated kinds of chrysanthewuin. 
CHAMAR, a scattored race in India, In 
Northern India, the Chamar race is generally 
said to be subdivided into seven sections, Jatooa, 
Kaean, Kooril, Jyswara, Shoosee, Azimgurhea of 
Birherea, and’ Koree or Korchamra, who do not 
ent together nor intermarry. The Jatoon ate 
chiefly in the north-west, Delhi, Rohilkhand, and 
the Upper and part of the Central Doabs. ’ The 
n are in Bundelkhand and Saugor. The 
Kooril occupy the greater part of the Central and 
Lower Doabs. ‘The Jyswara meet them i 
neighbourhood of Allahabad, and extend 
Jounpur, Mirmpur, and Benares, to the nelgh- 
bot of Sydpur Bhitree, where they are met 
by the Jhooses, who occupy Ghasipar and Behar 
The Azimgurhea have their seats in Azimgurh 
and Gorakhpur; and the Kori or Korchamra in 
Oudh. ‘The last are generally engaged in tho 
occupation of weaving. Others are mentioned 
these, as the Jatlote of Rohilkhand, the 
Aharwar, Sukurwar, and Dohnr of Central 
Doad; but as these Jatter avow some connection 
with the Karil, they may perhaps be included in 
that tribe. In'Bebar we meet algo with anbdivi- 
sions of Gureya, Magahi, Dukshinia, Canoujea, ns 
well as the Jhocsea and Jyswara above mentioned, 
ali tending to show that the division into seven 
clans is imaginary. 
‘The Dobur are mentioned in Btecle's Summary, 
128, as existing in the Dekhan along with Kutni 
Qeobbigrs) and Daphgurs (Dayar, maker of 
bottles); but be does not include them amonget 
Chamars, of whom he enumerates the following 
classes: Bultunger, Marat’he, Puradosh, Purdesi, 
Huralbbutel, Dubali, Woje, Chour. 

Chamars sre a dark race, and a fair Chamar 
ia said to be as rare.an object as a black Brahman, 
Kurea Brahman gor Chamar. 

In ke aat’h na ootriye par, 

That is, ‘Go not’ in the same boat with a black 
Brahman or a white Chamar, both objects bein 
considered of evil omen.’ Muny of the Chamar 
the Central Provinces have joined the reformed 
Sat-nami sect. The Chamar of Hindustan, in 
respect to members and avocations, are inthe 
same position as the Pariahs, Chakkili, Mhar, 
‘Mhang, Hollar races of the south of the Peninaula, 
‘where the designations of tanners and leather 








Sanigar, Modigs, Chakkili, . . 
‘Medaro, Madigan, ‘Madira, 
Molgolu, . 





Chamar, . 
Mhang,’ | 
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‘The Mang or Mhang are scattered through all « 


the noith-western parte of the Indian Peninsula, 
in the Bombay Presidency, in Gujerat, 
‘the Konkan, and Kolhapur. 

Tanners and leather-workers are perhaps the 
most humble of ali the settled races in the south 
of Tadia. There they dwell outside the walls 
ofthe villages. They are deemed wholly unclean. 
They are tanners, workers in raw hides and 
leather, shoe and barneas makers, messengers, 
scavengers, aud executioners. They are never 
horse-Eeepers, and only a very few have ever been 
known to bare the ability to read or write. The 
race, i@ a rule, are of a dark, black bue, short in 
stature, and of very slender frame ; lower limbs 
Rarticnlarly slight, and calf and foot delicate. 

They still eat creaturea that most races regard as 
unclean, and likewise eat animals which die of 
disease.’ In rural villages they perform the lowest. 
menial offices, such as messengers and scavengers, 
and are paid by portions ‘of the crops and some 
arall privileges, but are not permitted to reside 
within the village walls, The Madara and 
Madigaru of Coorg are predial slaves, and seem 
identical with this race. The Madara make 
‘aaketa. In Northern Jndia and in Bengal the 
Chamer race are workers in hides and leather, 
tanners, and shoe and harncas makers, and there 
form the balk of the labourers, taking the 
ace of the Dher and Pariah of the Penineule. 
‘here are many sections of leather-workers 
throughout the Hyderabad country, and in Berar 
‘they serve a4 scavenger, guide, watchman, and 
exeontioner. Their signature mark is a knife. 
They are part of the Balata, and, like the Pariah, 
are the predial slaves of the village. The Pendi 


Mang are athlotm, The Mbang worship the 
leather ropes which they make. They also make 
cakes, which they place in the ground, and aver 
it fivo stones and a lamp, and worship these. 


They, alio, worship the spite of departed men 
who have led evil lives, ‘They claim the right to 
have for food cattle and camels and horses that 
dic of disenae, but in some villages this is disputed 
hy the Dher or Pariah; and in the village of 
Dangopara, in 1866 und 1867, this point was for 
twenty months under litigation, the ultimate 
decision being in favour of the Dher. In the 
Northern Dekhan are the sections Mang Garoro, 
Mollar Mang, Dekhan Mang. Tho Mavg Garoro 
are also styled ‘Pharasti' or migrants, as thoy 
have no settled abode, but move from’ place to 
place begging; their ‘men and women sszame 
Other clothes, ‘and smear their foreheada with 
the red kuka, a mixtare of turmeric and aafffower. 
‘hoy lao are conjarorsand slight-of hand adepts, 
from which they have their name Garori. 

men also beat the dram, 

The Bandela and Kuiller Chamar is @ tanner 
and shoemaker ; Mahratta Chamar, a shoemaker ; 
Pardesi Chamar, a cobbler; Mang Chamar, who 
makes sandals; Mahomedan Chamar, who is a 
‘bookbinder ; Katai Chamar, who make shoes and 
sandals, and labour in the fields at seed and har- 
vest times. Tho Katai are identical in 
appearance with the Chuckler (chakkili) of the 
The Chunar of Aurangabad worship Mariamma 

ie of Auran; ") it 
and Sia, They marry when under ae 


themselves, proceeding on foot to 
Sita, whose shrine they circumambulate fire 








CHAMBA. 


times. The exponte is abont a hundred rupees. 
They speak Hindi, They burn their dead; but 
some very intelligent mea at Aurangabad did not 
‘know that anything followed death. 
Tn the great isolated plain of Ch’hattisgarh, 
where the jangle has not even yet been thoroughly 
by man, the Chamar, who make up some 
‘twelve per cent. of the population, are nearly all 
cultivators. The creed adopted by them is the 
‘Satnami’ or ‘Rai Dasi,' a branch of one of the 
most celebrated dissenting movements in Indi 
religious history, No images are allowed; it is 
not even lawful to approach the Supreme Being 
by external forms of worship, except the morning 
and evening invocation of bis pure name (Sat- 
pam), but believers are enjoined to keep him con- 
stantiy in their minda, and to show their religion 
by charity. Evenif the creed be weak as a moral 
Pat it is strong as a social bond; and, no 
longer weighed down by a sensa of inferiority, the 
‘Satoami hold together, and resist all attempts from 
other castes to re-assert their traditional domina~ 
tion over them, ‘They are good and loyal eubjects ; 
and when they have grown out of & certain i 
stability and improvidence, which are the natural 
result of their long depressed condition, they will 
hecome valuable membera of the community.— 
Rost, Edition of Wilson's Essays on the Religion of 
the Hindus, i. p. 113 (1862). 
CHAMAR, Huxp,  Ehretis aspera. 
CHAMARA, Chawri, or Chowr. Hixp. A 
whisk, made sometimes of pencock's feathers, 
sometimes from the tail of the yak, sometimes of 
the shavings of sandal-wood, of horse hair, or of 
‘and used for the purpose of driving away 
flee, mosquitoes, end other insoots. They are 
usually seen in the hands of the altendanta of the 
Hindu The chamara or chawri from the 
white bushy tail of the Tibet cow, was, in ancient 
Tudia, fixed on a.gold or ornamented shaft, between 
the ears of the horse, like the plume of ‘the war- 
horse of chivalry ; the banner or bannerot, with 
the device of the chief, roseat the back of the car; 
sometimes several little triangalar flags were 
mounted on ita sides. ‘The waving chawri on the 
steed’s broad brow points backwards motionless 
aa 8 picture,'—Coleman, p. 376; Hindu Theatre, 


i. p. 199. 
CHAMARFO of Spiti, s deep red earth used in 


dyeing. 

CHAMAR GAUR, « division of the Gaur 
Rajputs, the highest’ class, although from their 
name liable to the suspicion of intercourse with 
Chamara. They claim for themselves the designa- 
tion Chaun-har-Gaur, from a Raja named Chaun- 
har, or sometimes Chiman-Gaur, from 9 Muni 
called Chiman.— Wilson. 

CHAMARI, Mane. | Premns integrifolis, 

CHAMAR LENA, Jaina caves near Nasik. 
CHAMATEE-PATEE, Buna, Feprrus de- 


OHAMAYEN, a amall section of the Gujar 
tribe in Panipat Bangar.— Wilson. . 
CHAMB, Hixp,? Land that receives the 
desionge of higher lands, generally « heavy biack- 
clay. 
CHAMBA is a state in the Himalaya ruled by 
8 Rajput Tt ia within the ment 
of the Panjab. It Ties north of the dis 
trict, between lat 92° 10° 30" and 98° 18". sad 
long. 75° 49' and 77° 8' 80" E., with an aroe of 
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$216 uquare miles, and a population of 140,000, CHAM GADILL Bene. Cynopterus margin- 
composed of Rajputa aud Gaddi The district atus, Jerdon. aie 

includes the mountain valleys of all the sources CHAM HARAIL. Trsero-Cureak, A sacred 
of the Ravi, and a portion of the upper valley of dance of the Buddhista; a masquerade of Hindu 
the Chenab, between Lahui and Kishtwar. It | gods going in procession, after a model employed 
bas Kula on its east ; in the NW. it is separated ' at Yung-ho-Kung in Pekin; it lasts two days. — 
from Jama by a chain of mountains, through Kuken. 

which the Padri pass lesdsfrom Jamato Chamba, CHAMI. ‘Tet. Premna spicigera, Liun, 
elevated 11,000 feet. The Sach pass, elevated CHAMIARI. How, Prunus puddum. 
14,800 feet, leads over the range in the north, OHAMKAT. Hixp. Desmodium tilietotiem. 
dividing Chamba from Kishtwar. In 18472 QHAMKHARAK. How, Carpinus viminoa. 
sannud was given to Raja Siree Singh, assigning — CHAMIOO, one of the soven Kazzilbash tribes. 
the Chamba territory to him and to his male heirs, See Kazzilbash, 

Jn 1864 the sanatorium of Dalhousie, in the CHAMMA. Tet. Cana 
Chamba torrifory, was made over to the British CHAMMA. Hunn. 

by the raja, and a suonud was given to the CHAMMARI. Pens. A grateful dish, made 
raja conferring on him the right of adoption. by boiling dried apricots to a consistence, with 
Ita ancient capital was Varmapura, or Barmawar, butter, seasoned with spices.— Masson, ii. p. 69. 
on the Budhil river, where many fine temples, _ CHAMNO, Khem, and Renpu, three Assyrian 
and a brazen boil of life size, still exist to attest deities of Semitic extraction. Seo Ken, 

the wealth and piety of ita’early ruler—Cun- QHAMOIS LEATHER. 

ningham, Ancient Geo. of India, p. 141 ; Ailcheson's i 











+ + + + FR.|Camoncion. . . . In 
Treaties; Houker f. et Th. p. 204. Samiechleder, < . om Semechan i, Koshi, Rvs. 
GHAMBA, an ido) of the Tibetans. A prepared skin of the chamois, or of the 


CHAMBA, Hinp. Michelia champaca; also common goat, kid, or sheep. It is of n yellow 
Reng utilis, Jasminum grandiforum, and J. colour, soft and pliant, and weed for donelopaiver 
cinale. plate. 

CHAMBA-GADDI, a race who occupy the is nobil 
Kangra valley, near the Chamba range of hills, , CHANONILE, Anthems nobilis 
They call themselves Rajputs, and may always be is 
known by their peculiar conical capa, with Ia 
to turn down over their ears, like an English 
travelling cap. They are shorter and stouter and gromatic herb, leaves used in  garnishin, 
stronger than their neighbours, aro sharp and flowers iofascd am bitters, and in fomontations, Of 
able, and impose upon their lees knowin, bon culture, raised from aeed ; held in estimation 
bours, Most of the witeh-finders are Chamba- both in domestic and scientific medicine, 
gaddi. When Haropeans first visited the Kangra CHA-MORERI, a lake in Iadelh, 15 miles 
valley, they would drink or ent from their hands, Jong aud 2} miles broad, 19,000 feet’ above the 











very slight notions of caste, bat since ges. It is surrounded by mountains, some of 

their intercourse with the people of the plain which rise to 5000 feet trom, the water's odge. 
they have become as bigoted as any Hindus. CHAMPA, # province in the peninsnla of 
HAMBAI, Matay, Chavica seriboo, Cambodia. Before ita subjugation by the Cochin~ 


CHAMBAL, @ tributary of the river Jumns Chinese, it was a considerable state, under a chief, 
(Jamuna), which it joins 40 miles below Etawa' who lived at Phanrye, Int. 11° 10’ N, In the 
town as a greut river. It rises in Malwa about 15th contary an intercourse subsisted with the 
eight or nine miles 8.W. of the cantoument of Malays and Javanese, and about the middle of 
Mbow, 2019 feet shove the sca.— imperial the 15th century the queen of the Principal 

e 





Gazetteer, ign of J: ‘Che incess. 
CHAMBAL. Hsp. Ranunculus arvensis. People are called ‘Loye or Loi on the Anam 
CHAMBATT, Ho. Kempferia rotunda.  [Snzoage, and profem a Kind of Hinduism re- 
CHAMBELL Hp, Jasminum grandiforum. 1 the worship of Buddha or the Jaina. 





, CHAMBOGUM. Tau. The most beautiful tree Tradition aecribes to ancient Champa sovereignty 
‘in eppearance on the coast of Malabar; ithass over all the neighbouring loms to the 
very olose-grained wood, and throws out rather @ frontiers of Pega and Chis fouhote Travels, 
pleasant smell when cut. It ia generally found j, 993; Yule, Cathay, i. p. 108; Craufurd, 
in the forests of Travancore of about 18 inches in sy to Siam; Diet, Ind. Islands. 

diameter, and from 20 to 25 feet long. It oT RuPA. also Champaka. Hinp. Michelia 








produces @ small round fruit, which the natives cham The flower is one of five with which 

use medicinally.—Edye, M. and C. the Hinda Kama, the god of love, ornaments his 
CHAMBOOLEE. Doxu. Bauhinia Vablii. arrow. Then Vasant’ba, the personified. spring 
CHAMBRA. Hixp. Artemisia Indica. ‘time, is preparing the bow and shaits for his 
CHAMELEON, a genus of a fanily of friend, 

of the section Squamata and order Sauria. «He bends the Luscious cane, and twists the 


is but one genus, the Chameleo, orchameleon, the With boas, how sweet! bat ch! how keen their sting! 
thinsemeth of the Ere, of beg Shere is one = He with five Roeerets tips the ruthles . 
species in India, C. Zeylanicus, Zour., of Ceylon Which vo senwoe striken ex eats 
aad India, There are twenty-one in Madagascar, Strong Champ in asoal soca; 











bifurous, sucnllatus, nasutus, Parsonii, rhino- aed 
and verrucosns; (. tiaris occurs in the Sofie, oar seo i 
moda is in Bourbon, The E. And last, to kindle fisroe the flame, 


scorching 
Indian species, C. Panions, hae many synonyms Laresint which gods big Sala mane? 


CHAMPA CHASTI. 


CHAMPA CHASTI, a Hindu festival in the! 


west of India, held about the 24 December, on 
‘the 6th of Margha shirsb-ehud. It is held wher- 
aver there is a sbrine of Kaudoba, aa at Jijuri in 
ste Dekban, 

CHAMPAGNE, a deservedly-esteemed wine, 
named from the province of France producing it. 
There are two distinct classes of this wine, viz. 


white and red, each either still or sparkling; but i 
‘of the hero 


there is a great variety iu the flavour 
produce of differont vineyards, 

CHAMPAH, a tree which grows on the summit 
of the lofty hills north of Khatmandu; measures 
in girth 11 feet—Smith's Nepal. 

GHAMPA-KALI. Hixp. Necklace. 

CHAMPA KULA. Bena. Musa sapientum. 

CHAMPA-NUTEYA (var. Lal). Benc. Ama- 
rantus polygatous, Linn, 

CHAMPARAN, a distriot in Bengal, bounded 
on the north by Nepal, and at its side are the 
Gandak and the Baghmati rivers. Population in 
1872, 1,440,815. soule, viz, 974,451 Hindus, 
499,337 Mahomedana, 21,450 Tharu. The abori- 
gines unmbered 81,203 goula, The Thara are an 
honest, industrious, Indo-Chinese race, inbabiting 
the malarious Terai. They utilize the hill streams 
for rico culture. The Magbyx Dom, about 900 
souls, are a nomade tribe, inveterate thieves; the 
Dosadh are 69,958, and the Chamar 89,061. "The 
Hindu and other races are— 











Brahman, .. . 65,315'Kurmi, . . . . 77,641 
Babhan oF military \ eae 
pambnem, see Artie 2 le 

puty,. 6 ee ‘ ey 
Gonla,”: 1 21 288413 Mahiomedane « '. 190,257 
Koor, 2). sa0rs 


‘The Bettia raja isa Babhan. The Nuniya are 
salt-makera—Jmp. Gaz. 

CHAMPA-ZARD-RANG. Hixp, Amongst 
dyers, a yellow colour like the champa flower. 

GHAMPHUNG, a rude tribe in tnnipyr, of 
about 30 or 40 families, near the source of the 
Trawadi, Sco India. 

CHAMPIRI KATTA. TL. Broom grass. 

OHAMPLOONG. Matay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago, used as a fnrniture material at 
Bawean, 

CHAMPU, in Hindu literature, a atyle of com- 


position, a mixture of prose and verse.— Ward, iv. 
CHAMRA, inp, Skins, hides, leather, parch- 


ment. 
CHAMRESH, also Suubar. Htsp. Bhodo- 
dendron campauulatum. 
CHAMROR, Hrvp. Ebretia aspera. 
CHAMULL Hino. Michelia champaca, 
CHAMUNA. Hixp, The edible bulbs of 
Cyperus bulbosus and allied species. 
GHAMUNDA, in Hindu mythology, as related 
in the Durga Mahatmya, an emanation of the 
goddesa Durga, springing from her forehead to 
encounter the demona 
tached to acize Durga by the sovereign of the 
Daitya. Sumbha having slain the demons, she 
ore their heads to her parent goddess, who told 
her that, having slain Chands and Munda, sbe 
should the ih be known onearth as Chamunda. 
‘She is algo termed Kali from her black colour, and 
Kerala or Karalavadana from her hideous counte- 
wanee (Hind. Theat ii p. 57). It is to this 
idess that all human sacrifices sre made 
indus. One of the socieut Hindu dramatists, 





thanda and Munda, de- pad 


is celebrated 
by It was he who 


CHANAKYA. 


Bhava Bhatts, who Sourished in the 8th oantury, 

is drama of Malati and Madhava, has 
use of the Aghora in @ scene in the 
‘of Chamunda, where the heroine of the 
play is decoyed in order to be sacrificed to the 
Chamunda or Kali, The diaciple of 








Y. scene 1) 
“Now wake the terrors of the place, beret 
‘With crowding and malignant fiends, The flames 
‘From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 
Clogged with thei to dissipate 
‘The fearful 





round. 
‘Well, beitso. Iseek, and must addreas thom, 





How the 
High, sbrill, and indistinot, of chattering sprites, 
‘Communicative, fills the eharnel ground. 

‘Strange forms, like foxes, Ait acrous the sky 5 

‘From the red halr of their lank bodies daria 

‘The meteor blaze, or from their mouths that stretoh 
From ear to ear, thiok-set with numerous fangs, 

‘Or eyes, oF beards, or brows, the radiance streams. 
And now I see the goblin how 

‘On lege like palm-trees, & gaunt skeleton, 

“Whore fleshless bones aro bound by 
And scantly ih 








cased in black and ahrivelled ski 

Like tell and withered troes by lightning ecathed, 
move, and a# amidst their eaploss tranks 

‘The mighty serpent curls, 40 in each mouth, 

Wide yawning, lolls the vast blood-dripping tongue. 

‘They mark my coming, and the balf-chewed morsel 

Falls to the howling wolf ;—snd now they fly.’ 

‘The belief in the horrible practices of the Aghori 
pricathood is thus proved to have existed ab a very 
remote period, and doubtless refers to those more 
ancient and revolting rites which belonged to the 
aboriginal superstitions of India, antecedent to 
the Aryan-Hind invasion and conquest of the 
country. The worshippers of Sakti of Siva, 
under the terrific forms of Chamunda, Chinna- 
mast ike, and Kali, are called Kerari, and represent 
the Aghora Ghanta and Kapalika. ‘The word 
Chanranda, sccording to Ward, is from Chari, 
good, and’ Mundu, a head. She is asid to be 
idontical with the goddess Randi—The People of 
Tadia, by J. F. Watson and John William Kaye ; 

1, Asiatic Researches. ix. p, 203. 

CHAMUNDIBETTA, or hill of Chamandi, is & 
precipitous hill 2 miles S.E. of the fort of Mysore. 
It is $489 fect above tho sea, There is on its 
summit a temple at which human macrifices wero 
made until the time of Hyder Ali, Half-way up 
the flight of stairs ia a well-executed colowel 
figure of Nandi in a reeurobent attitude, hewn 
‘out of the solid rock.—/mp. Gaz. 

CHAMUTI. Hixp. Micheliachampacs, Talipa 
stellata, 











CHAMY. Cax. Panicum milisceum. 
CHAMYARL Hump, Of Murree hills, Corsaus 

jum, Prunus puddum ; bird cherry. 
CHANA, also Chanaka. Hix. Cicer arieti- 
num; also ies of Vicia. 

CHANAKYA, a Brahman of the city of Tak- 
kasila, who lived 3,c. 830, the early friend and 
subsequent counsellor of ‘Chandragapta, The 
drama of Mudra Rakshasa, attributed to Vieakha- 
detia, is founded on the story of Chanakya, who 

9a & statesman and writer on politios. 
plotted against a, the 
last of the Nanda dynasty, and placed Chandra- 
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CHANAKYA SLOKA. 


pia on the throne. His name is also written 
Bikeoth aod he is calle Kantilya 

CHANAKYA BLOKA, moral’ couplets from 
the ancient Sanskrit books, taught to Hindu boys 
in the village school. Dr. Haeberlin, an erudite 
German long resident in Bengal, printed a collec 
tion of these Chanakya couplets. Several were 
very pretty ; some were original and quaint; and 
a fow were positively indecent. 

CHANAMBU-PARATI, the Malesla name of 
a servile caste in Anjengo, employed apparently 
as domestic servanta.— Wileo 

GHANAMIA. Fix. A tribe of Chandra- 
bansi Rajputs in Joupurand Gorakhpur Wilson. 

CHANAMU, Bevo. Crotalaria junces. 

OHANAN. MALEat. A tribe who extract the 
sap from the palmyra tree.—Wilson, Plural, 
Shaner. 

CHANAPPAN. Taw, Mat. A weaver of 
coarse cloth for sucka, of hempen cords, 
hemp.— Wilson, 

CHANAR, Hrsp. Platanus orientalia. 

CHANARPISI resembles the game of Pachisi, 
nt is more simple and more easily learned. For 
chanarpisi the board is divided into 25 squares. 
—Burton's Scinde, p, 294, 

CGHANAURI. ‘Hinn. " Aralia Cachemirica. 

CHANAY KALANGU. Mateat. Tacca pin- 


watifida, 

CHANCHALI KURA. Tet. Ach: 
alternifolia, R. i. 674; Digera muricata, 

CHANCHARU. Kar. peeing Wiluon, 

porege tribe tenanting the forests south 
of India, Probably the Chanchawar, Chansuar, or 
Chanchor is intended. 

CHAN-CHOW, Crin, Dioscorea batatas. 

OHANCHY KOLI, a Koli race from Junaghur 
in Kattyawar, set settled as farmers in bay. 

CHANCIO. Gus, A tribe inhabiting Gujerat, 
Kach, and Sind, and wearing a large long painted 
varban ; @ pirate, a sea-robber.—Iilson, 

CHAND. Hixp. The moon, Chandni, silver, 
smoonshine, an awning. Chandni chowk, the 
‘market-place—W. 

OHAND, a famed heroic net India; 
author of the Prithivi Raj Chohan Rasa, contain 
ing an account of the Prithivi Raja, » Chauhan 
Rajput, the last Hinda pringe of Debli Tt has 
many books, of which the Khanouj Kband con- 
‘taine the history of Sanjogata Jye-Chand, who 
celebrated the Asawa Medha sacrifice in token of 
assumption of empire. It is written in an archaic 
form of Hindu. Jye-Chand ; Prithivi; San- 


HANDA, a district in the Nagpur division 
of the Central Provinces, lying between lat, 19° 
7 and 20° 5i' N., and long. 78° 61’ and 80° 61 
E., 120 miles long and 130 broad, with an area 
about 9700 square milea The siege and storm 
of Obanda occurred 20th May 1818. The Wain- 

ganga flows through its centre. Chanda is two 
inlles to the notth of the Wards river; the moun 
height of the plain surrounding the town is 761 
Hoot the love of the Godavery in 626 feet; and 
coal has been found in its vicinity in abundance. 
‘The deposit at Chands occupies 160 aquare miles 
In Chande and Berar, ‘the bed in 
Tocks in which the coal occurs (known Saks whee 
aeologiss a the Barakur group), exhibit. very 








‘Yaristion both in thickness 


ranthes nou-Aryantintoa 


CHANDANAVATA. 


thickness locally, but thin out and neat! 
appear. The population in 1872 was 684, 
Gond, . . . . 81,438 | Mans, 


mans. | | 8,963 | Mal : 
Kanbi, 2 | > ahgon| tei) 2 >)! 
with Kandh, Karku, Maria, Baign. Tho Gonda 
dwell chiefly east of the Wainganga and the 
Pranbita, the Telingss along the east centro and 
south, and the Mabrattas in the northem and 
western parganas west of the Wainganga, Tho 
races of the Chand district that are believed to 
be aboriginal are—(1) The Gond, Pardban, and 
Halba, of the Gond type; (2) Kobri and Mana, 
of the Kobri type. The first aro famoos for the 
construction of tanks, the second as agriculturiste, 
(8) The Golkar and Gowari, of the Ganli type. 
GHANDA. Hixp. Convolvulus Diane. 
CHANDABUNGA, a Santal deity. 
GHANDAL. Hnvp. Antiaria innoxia. 
CHANDALA. Hixp. In Hinduisn, any low 
carte man, ‘The word ts Sanskrit from Chanda, 
furious, and Ala, to go. According to Dr. Hunter, 
the Chandsla were of the same stock, and formed 
their name from the same root, as the aboriginal 
races of Northern India at the present day, ‘The 
Chandala, as their personal appetrauce, habia, 
and occupations are described by ancient writers, 
were evidently a prior race, who before the 
vance of the Aryans bed béen reduced by the 
lot people, and have long since 
‘as serfs into the Htadu population” "The 
nomenclature of the helot castes among the 
mixed Hindus, both in ancient and modera times, 
is derived, he says, from the aborigines; thas he 
indicates the Mali, gardeners and landless busband- 
men, who take their name from the tribal term 
Mali, wan. The Dom, Dam, and Dumi; the 
Kharwar, the Kheroar, or ancient Santal, and the 
present Kheria of Central India. ‘The Chaura 
serfs of the Panjab, descendants of the Chaura 
military out-castes of the Mahabharata, The Cooleo 
or Kuli all over India, and the Hadi, a helot roe 
of Bengal. In Apastamba we find no mention of 
the mixed caates which come so prominently for- 
ward in the Institutes of Menu, The Chandalaa 
and other out-castes who have become degraded by 
‘rime are mentioned, and it is declared to be ai 
fulto touch, apeak, of look at them. In Gantama’s 
Sutras,intercourse between the castes in 
and a name and status allotied to the affipring. 
Gautama therefore stands between Apastamba 
Chandalia ia a tribe of the Bhangi, 
who might also be termed Chandala, 
CHANDAN, Hino. Juniperus excelsa, J, 
arborea; pencil cedar; Dhupri of Kamaon. 
CHANDANA. Hixp. Sandal-wood. Santalam 
album, Linn, ; in Teluga, Chaudanapa chettu. 
This is the white or true sandal, which growa in 
and Canara; the Rakta ‘Chandann is the 
Pel pindens wood (Bverocarpua sentalinus). The 
Santalum (or Syria) mgrtifotina grows in the 
rears, which Dr. Roxburgh considered 
a a aronghy-aaited variety of the Malabar gandal- 
atteactive nature of the eandal-tree ia 
eseribed in the slob * Romnd the stem of the 
Chandane dwel on ita top birds, om ita 
Branches rocokeys, on its flowers 
Fishes of « good alan are beneficial to’all”— 
‘Tad, ii, 454; Hind. Theat. ii, p. 96. 
CHANDANAVATA, an ancient name of 


dis- 























great 
within short distances. They are fon great Baroda, 
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CHANDANA-VIBHOTI. 


CHANDANA-YIBHUTI. See Tripundra. 

CHANDANAYATRA or _ Chandanotaava. 
Sanst. The ceremony of offering sandal paste 
or other perfume to an idol — Wilson. 

OHANDA-NAYIKA. Sansk. From Chands, 
furious, and Nayika, a female atvendant on Durga. 

GHANDAN-HAR, also Chandarmah, and 
Ohand-bina, Hip. , are articles of female jewellery. 

CHANDARNAGAR orChandernagore,a French 
settlement on the banks of the Hoogly river, in lat. 
2y° 50’ 40" N., and long. 88° 24° 50" EB. Its 

ypulation in 1877 wes 22,539. It was reduced 

yy the fire from the ships of Admiral Wateon on 
the 28d March 1757, while then under the gover- 
northip of M. Law. The place became # French 
sottlement in 1673. 

CHANDA SAUHIB, a relative and son-in-law of 
Ali Dost. In tho early part of the 18th century, 
from 1782 till hia death in 1752, ho threw himself, 
on the support of the French under Dupleix, 
against the British and Muhammad Ali, He was 
an able leader, and, when ocoupying Seringham, 
Law, anxious for his anfety, treated with Monaji 
for his escape ; but Monaji, on getting possession 
of Chanda Sahib, Kept itn prisoner thr soveral 

ears in the fort of Tanjore, and ultimately put 
jim to death, He was humane, generous, and 


ve. 

CHAND BIBI, also known as Chand Sultana, 
wife of Ali Adal Shab of Bijapur, one of the most 
distinguished women that have ever appeared in 
Jndin. When the emperor Akbar sent an expedi- 
tion into the Dekhan, there were four parties in 
the field supporting claimants to the throne of 
Abmadnaggur, and this princess was acting a 
regent for her infant nephew, Babsdur Nizam 
Shah. She appealed successfally to the belliger- 
ents to unite against the Moghls, Nebang, an 
‘Abyssinian, cut his way into Ahmadnaggur while 
‘the Moghuls were in the act of investing the 
place, and the other two joined the Bijapur army 
then marching against the Moghuls, Prince 
Murad pressed the siege; two mines were 
rendered useless by the countermines of the 
besieged third mine created @ wide breach, 
and Chand Bibi rushed to defend it, im full 
armour, and a naked sword io her hand, and a 
‘veil over ber face, and, after an obstinate continu- 
‘ance of the assault, the Moghuls withdrew in the 
evening, and they were afterwards bought off with 
tho cession of Berar (February 1596, a1. 1004). 


‘Poe Moghuls had not long withdrawn, when Mubam- Chanda 


wad Khan, whom Chand Bibi had appointed her 
Prime ininister, plotted ageinat her authority, and 
called in the ai 
pattle was fought on the banka of the Godavery, 
and Akbar seut Abul Fazl, and subsequently he 
himself left the Panjab in 1598, and reached the 
Dekban before the middle of 1599, and sent 
forward Prince Daniat and the Khan-i-Kbanan 
to invest Ahmadnaggar; and Chand Bibi was 
negotiating a peace with them, when her mutinous 
liery burst into the female apartments, and 
put her to death. In a few daya the Mogbula 
itormed the fort, and gave mo quarter to the 
ire. Chand Bibi is the favourite heroine 
‘the Dekhan, and is the subject of many fabalous 
stories, which even Khafi Khan and Kazi Shahab- 
brn a ee ae 459-460. 
EL, , @ Rejput tribe spread through 
the N.W. Provinces. They have many divisions, 











of Prince Murad. An indecisive gold 


CHANDNIL. 
and are suj to have come from Muhoba in 
Bundelkhand. They claim to be of the Lunar 


race, and they give their name to the Chandeli or 
Chanderi district. ‘There are four subdivisions of 
them in the Lower Doab, who suffix to their names 
the regal terms Rao, Rawat, Rao, and Rana. 
Elliot ; Wh. H. of I. 

CHANDELL limo. A very fine cotton 
fabric made at Chanderi, on the left bank of the 
Betwa, from the cotton of Amraoti. Great care is 
Destowed in the preparation of the thread, which 
is prepared 0 fine as even to sell for its weight in 
silver. ‘The weavers work in a dark mderground 
room, of which the walls are kept damp to prevent 
dust fying about.—Elliot. 

CHANDESWARA, who lived about a.v. 1814, 
is the author of the Iaw-book Vivada Ratnukara, 

CHANDESIWARI, in the Tamil country, the 
prototype of Durga or Kali. 

CHANDI, the last day of the month Asoj, 
ashers in the Hindu winter (ard rit), On this 
day nothing but white vestments and silver 
(chandi) ornaments are worn, in louonr of 
Chandra, who gives his naroe to the 

‘Pale and common drudge 
“Tween man and man.’ 


An intercalary month is the mode followed by 
Hindus to adjust the anaual seasons, their ordi- 
ary caleulations being by lunar months 
such are called lunar. On the Asoj there is a 
procession of all the Rajput cbiefs to the Chougan, 
and on their return a full court is held iu the 
great hall, which breaks up with ‘obeisunge to the 
lamp" (joke Ea moojra), whose light each revee- 
ences, “When the candles are lit at home on this 
day, every Rajput, from the prince to the owner 
of a ‘skin (churet) of land,” seated on a white 
linen cloth, shonld worship his tutelary divinity, 
‘and feed the priests with sugar and milk,—Tod's 
Rajasthan, 
CHANDIA, @ Baluch tribe, some of whom are 
found in the Dehra Ghazi Ghan district, —Macé, 
CHANDI-MANDAPA. chapels inp 
dwellings in Bengal. Chapels face either the 
west or the south, never tbe east nor the north, 
CHANDIPAT ‘or Chandipatha, also called 
Devi-Mahatmya, a Sanskrit poem of 700 verses, 
forming an episode of the Markandeya Purana, 
It celebrates Durga’s victories over tho Asuras, 
ind i daily read i the temple of that goddens 
was a name of the goddess Durga.— 
Dowson. 
CHANDLA, Hip. A small wafer-shaped 
or silver ornament worn by Hindu women 
on the forehead between the eyes; also the painted 
mark made by women on their forehead. The 
Ratwamala says, ‘Dressed in sixteen garments, 
a woman without  Chandla does not appear 
beautifal.? 
CHANDNEE. Hixp. Calonyetion Roxburghit, 
CHANDNEY CHOWK, or Silver Street of 
common to the 
pe great cities of Northern 
india In Caloutta, however, the street of that 
name is not inbabited by baokers or goldsmiths, 
but by atable-keepers-—1. of Hind. i. p 278, 
CHANDNI. Hinp. Silver; s white loth 


POHANDNI, br Ghandi Ems. ‘The practico 
amongst Brahmans, Charans, and others, of 











CHANDO. 


wounding or killing themselves, in order to extort 
alas or payment.— Wilson, See Chandi. 

CHANDO, a caste of toddy-drawers in Ceylon. 

CHANDOO, the extract of opium wich is 
employed in oy inm-smoking, called by the Chinese 
Yen-kaa and Bhah-yeo. ‘The opium, as exported 
from Calcutta, isin boxes containing forty 
Dalla, each of the size of a 32 Ib. cannon shot. 
‘These balls are enclosed in a husk of compressed 
poppy leaves, and contain a certain quantity of 
moist opium inside, but which in this state ix 
‘unfit for smoking, for which it is prepared by four 
processes, in the following manner:—About three 
or four o'clock in the morning, fires are lighted, 
and, as the first process, a ball is divided into 
two equal halves by one man, who scoops out 
with hia fingers the soft part inside, and throws 
it into an earthen dish; frequently during tho 
operation moistening and washii is 
another vessel, the water of which is carefully 
proverved, into which also is thrown the har- 

jened poppy leaf husks, when ail the removable 
opium is obtained. 

In the second operation, the husks are boiled 
until all their adhering opium is dissolv 
strained through a double filter of cloth and 
Chine paper. ‘The strained fluids are then mixed 
with the opium that was scooped ont in the first 
operation, and boiled down in a large iron pot 
to the consistence of treacle. The refuse is dried 
and sold to Chinese, who sdulterate opium 
with it; and the Aiken Bape ig used by the Chinese 
as an external application in affections of the 
lower bowels. 

In the third operation, tho dissolved treacle- 
like mass is seethed over a charcoal tire, 
and steady but not fierce temperature, durin; 
which it 1s worked, spread out, and again 
‘again worked up to expel the water, but prevent 
it burning. When brought to the proper con 
sistence, it is divided into half-a-dozen lota, each 
of which is spread like a plaster on a nearly 
flat.iron pot, to the depth of from half to three- 
quartera of an inch, and then scored in all 
directions to allow the equal application of heat. 
‘One pot after another is then placed over the fire, 
turned rapidly round, and then reversed, ao aa to 
expose the opium itself to the full heat of the red 
fire. This ia repeated three times, the time aod 
proper heat being judged by the workman from 
the aroma.and colour. In this part of the process 
the greatest delicacy ia demanded, for a little 
more or less fire would destroy the morning’s 
work, or 300 or more dollara’ worth of opium. 
The head workmen in Singapore 
have learned their trade in hina, and from. 

it experience are paid very high wages. 
othe Jourth pind ng cousiats in re-dimalving 
this firéd opium in a large quantity of water, 
boiling it in copper vessels till it be reduced to 
the consistence of the ebandoo of the abops, the 
degree of tenacity being the index of its complete 

ion, which is judged of by drawing it out 

ye ‘of bamboo,” The quantity of chandoo 
obtained from the soft opium is about 75 per cent. 
‘But from the grows opium, that is, including the 
gpinm and the bark, & ‘proportion is mot more 

from 50 to 54 per cent. 

In this len, seething process, the chandoo 


or extract es leas irritating 
soporifie, the vegetable maiter, the resin and oil, 














more | as the danghters of the deity, 


ed, shining ruler ; Obapdra-s 


are men who is 
their 


CHANDRA. 


the extractive matter, being all thrown out in 
‘the refuse matter—J. f. A. No. 1, Jan. 1848; 
Dr. Litlle; Cameron, pp. 215, 216. 

CHANDO-OMAL, ‘ur moon goddess, (Qu. 
Chando Amal. 

CHANDPUR, the name of many towns in India. 

CHANDPUR SAKUMBART of ‘Tantia are 
described by Col, Tod as desperate robbers, Ho 
saw this place fired and levelled in 1807, when 
the Karim, Pindari, was made prisoner by 
Sindia. Tt afterwarda eost some British blood fit 

‘Though now desolate, the walls of this 
fortress attest ita antiquity, and it is a work that 
could not now be undertaken. The remains of 
it bring to mind those of Volterra or Cortana 
and other ancient cities of Tuscany,—enormons 
Squared masses of stone, without any eoneat.— 

fod's Rajasthan, i. p. 100. 

CHANDRA. "Tex, Acacia sundra; Machilus 
edoratissimus? and  Tetranthera oxburghii, 
Ben, Opbiozylon serpentinua, Z. 

CHANDRA. Sansk. The moon, from Chad, 
to shine, This is a nt affix to names, a8 
‘Chandra-Prabhu. shining lord; Chandra-Rayn, 

hekbara, shining moun- 
tain peak, abame of Siva. 
Graha ; Haft Dhat; Uma. 

CHANDRA, a son of Atri, and father of 
Badha by Tara, ‘Tara was the wife of bis teacher 
Vhaspati 
CHANDRA, in Hinda mythology, the moon. 
Moor tells us it is usually @ male deity; some- 
times, however, feminine, Chandr, end tn each 
dl is racre commonly applied to Parvati 
or Devi, the consort or Sacti of Siva, than to any 
other goddess, Lakshmi Devi, or simply Devi, as 
the consort of Vishnu is often called, occasionally 
coalesces with Parvati; and both, aa woll ae 
Saraswati, spouse of Brahma, mi 
swith the mooon or Luna, Thus, in Hindu mytho- 
logy, the sun and moon, being sometimes regarded 

‘iale deities, the three principal female divini- 

hold a similar uniou with their respective 
solar lords, According to Coleman, Chandra. or 
Soma, the moon, is described as the male, and ia 
painted young, beautiful, and of dazzling fairness, 
two-armed, and baving in hia hands a clab and s 
lotus. He is usually riding on or in a cart drawn 
by an antelope. The moon is occasionally repre 
sented as Clandri, a female, in which character 
being visited by Surya, she produced a numerous 
family called Pulinda. In the third volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, this sexual change is accounted 
for by Colonel Wier, who says, when the moon 

in ition to the sun, it is tho jane 

but wien in conjunction with it, the 

Chandri, who is in that state feigned to have 
produced the Pulinda, ‘The moon was algo wor 
shipped ag male and female, Lunus and Luna, by 
the Egyptians, the men sacrificing to it as Luna, 
the women as Lunus; and each sex on thes 
occasions assuming the dress of the other, Tho 
Bindus have in their zodiac twenty-seven Jamar 
mansions, called Naksbatra, or daily positions of 
the moob; and as to perfect the ‘revolutions 
some odd hours sre required, they have added 
smother not included ia the regular chart. These 
twenty-eight diarnal mansions form the 


having been invented by Daksha; are fel 
and are Ee aryehos 
the chart of the 
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lunar mansions they are curiously representel as 
1 horse’s head, a yoni, razor, an arrow, a wheel, & 
bedstead, a bouse, etc. The Dii Majores of the 
Rajput are the same in namber and title as 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, being the 
leities wl 0 figurative! ‘preside over the planetary 
tystom.” ‘Thetr_ grades “of bli are therefore it 











uniton with the eccentricity of orbit of the planet ( 


named. On this account Chandra or Indu, the 
moon, being & mere satellite of Ella, the earth, 
though probably originating the name of the Indu 
race, ig inferior in the scale of blissful abodes to 
‘that of his con Budba or Mercary, whose heliacal 
appearance gave him importance even with the 
sons of Vaiva, the sun.—Cole, Myth. Hind. p, 181. 

CHANDRA-BHAGA, a river formed by the 
junction of the Chandra and the Bhaga, and is 
‘then styled the Chenab river, the Ascesines of the 
Greeks. In the trate of Ladakh through which 
the Chandra and Bhaga rivers run, on their banks 
the people are Bhot up to their junction; after 
that, Hindu. See Ladakb. 

CHANDRA BHUNDA, a tribe employed in 
the Sanderbans in the manufactare of salt. 

CHANDRAGIRI, a town and taluk in the North 
Arcot district, neat’ Madras, where the rajas of 
Vijayanagar resided after the defeat at Talikot, 
and wher6, in 1640, was signed the treaty granting 
to the E. I. ney the site for Fort St. George, 
Madras. —Inp. Gaz. 

CHANDRA GOPAL PAL, commonly called 
Gopal Bhar, was the principal humoriat at the 
court of Krishna, He was a 

caste, and was a native of Nadiya, Some say he 
‘was a Napit, or of the barber caste. Ho was 

of music, and patronised musicians and khawaths 
of the Upper Provinces. He delighted in dhur- 
pida and heals, and was a great connoinsear in 
Inatters regarding the rigs and raginis regulating 
oriental wusic. He was a great encourager of 
architecture. He constructed the large buildin, 
for puja in the Rajbari, Tt is of Gothic style 
architecture, and is considered s splendid dalan, 
He also built a marble staircase for going down 
the sacred well Gyan pie im Benares, for the 
benefit of the pilgrims. He was universally con- 
sidered the head of Hindu society, and was the 
arbitrator on all questions of caste—Calcutta 
Review, No, 109, p. 110. 

CHANDRAGUPTA, the Sandracottus or Sun- 
dracoptus of the Greeks, the founder of the 
Manryan dynasty of Magadha, He was the 
illegitimate son of the Inst Nanda, by the beautifal 











but low caste Mura, from whom he obtained the seb 


designation of Maurya, In the Mudra 
‘a Sanskrit drama detailing his elevation, Chaudra- 
gupta is, however, frequently named Vrishala, a 
term suid to be ‘equivalent to Sudra; and ‘ss 
Nenda himself was the son of « Sudra woman, 
there can be little doubt that the celebrated 
Manrys family ware of Sadra extraction, 
early port of bia career, Chandragupta led a 
‘wandering life in the Panjab (eee Turnour, Intro- 
duction to the Mahawamso, p. 41, quoting the 
Tika or Commentary), and was probably eng 
with bia fellow-countrymen in opposing. 
His chief adviser, the Brahman Chanakya, was 8 
native of Takshasila or Tania, the capital of the 
‘Wertern Panjab ; and it was in that country that 
Chandragupte first established himeclf by a 
65: 
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ledged over the whole porter Penioraie from 
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Alexander (Justin. xv. 4: ‘Autor libertatis 
Sandrocottus ferat’). It would appear that the 
Greek colonists in the Panjab bad first been 
under Philip, while the civil administration of the 
country remained in the hands of its native princes, 
Taxiles and Porus. Afterwards, on the murder 
of Philip by the merecnary soldiers, Alexander 
is, vi. 2, vii.) directed Eudemos and 
‘Twziles to govern the country until he should send 
another deputy. It is probable, however, that 
they continued to retain the charge; for, after 
Alexander's death in 8.6, 823, Eudemos contrived, 
by the treacherous assassination of king Porns by: 
his general Eumenes, to make himaclf rosater of 
the country (Diodorus, xix. 5). Some few years 
later, in 3.C. $17, he matched to the assistance of 
Eumenes with $000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, 
‘and no leas than 120 elephants, With thia force 
he performed good service at the baitle of Gabiene, 
But his continued absence gave the Indians an 
opportunity not to be neglected, and their liberty 
was fully asserted by the expulsion of the Greel 
troops and the slaoghter of their chiefs (Justin, 
xv. 4: ‘Praefactoa ejus occiderat;’ again, ‘Moli- 
enti deinde bellum adversus preefactos Alexandri’), 
Chandragupta was present when Porua wa 
murdered. Ho afterwards became the leader of 
the national movement, which ended in his own 
elevation to the sovereignty of the Panjab, Justin 
attributes his succesa to the assistance of banditti 
Gustin. xv. 4; ‘Contractis Iatronibus Indos ad 
novitatem regni eolicitavit’), But in this Colonel 
ingbam thinks he has been misled by a very 
uataral mistake ; for the Aratta, who were the 
dominant people of the Eastern Panjab, are never 
mentioned in the Mababharata withoat being called 
(Lassen, Peutapot Indica : ‘Aratti profecto 
Jatrones,’ and *Babici Jatrones’). The Sanskrit 
name is Arastra, the kingless, which is preserved 
in the Adraistw of Arian, who places’ them on 
the Ravi. They were the republican defenders of 
§ or Sakala, a fact which points to their 
it name of Arashtra, or kingless, But 
though their power was then confined to the 
eastern Panjab, the people themselves had once 
spread over the whole country ? “Ubi flavit il 
ivi. . . ibi sedea aunt Arattorum.'—Lasen, 
Pentapot Indica, from the Mahabharat, They 
were known by the several names of Bahika, 
Jarttika, and Takha; of which the last would 
ay to have been their true appellation, for 
ir old capital of Taxila or Takka-sila wag known 
to the Greeks of Alexander; and the people them- 
ves atill exist in considerable numbers in the 
Panjab bills. The ancient extent of their power 
is pore by the present prevalence of their 
al ical characters, whic, under the name of 
‘Takri or Takni, are now used by all the Hindus 
of Kashmir and the northern mountains, from 
Simla and Sebati Yo Kitbul and Bamian. Oa 
grounds, Major Cunningham identifies the 
banditti of Justin with the Takka, or original 
inhabitants of the Panjab, and assigns ‘to them 
the honour of delivering their native land from 
the thraldom of w foreign yoke. This event 
ocurred most probably about 816 .¢., or shortly 
after the march of Eudemos to the assistance of 
Eumenes. Jt was followed immediately by the 
conquest of Gangetic India (Justin. xv. 4), andin 
816 3.c. the rale of Cl was aoknow- 
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the Indus to the mouth of the Gan: Authorities 
differ a3 to the length of Chandragupta's reign. 
The Mabawanso gives 34 years; the Dipawanso 
and the Vayu Purana give only 24 years ‘This 
difference nay perhaps have ated in two 
Gistinct reckonings of the date of his accession, 
the one party counting from the death of Nanda 
Mahapadina i in B.c. 995, and the other party from 
the conquest of India, in n.c, 815. Some assum] 
tion of this kind is clearly necessary to recon 
the different authorities, antes 
the only alternative, of adopting the one and of 
rejecting the omer.’ Ab thi peviod ‘the capital of 
Todin ‘wan Potalipatra or Palibrotha, which was 
situated on the Ganges, the junction of the 
Erranabons or river, Tho former name 
has been identified with the Sanskrit Hiranyabshu, 
thet whieh has been applied both to the 
Gandak and to the Sone, The latter name can 
ouly refer to the Hi-le-an of the Chinese travellers, 
which was to the north of the Ganges, and was 
there undoubtedly the Gandak. Indeed, this river 
stil joins the Ganges immediately opposite to 
na, that is, the city, or metropolis 
name (Patna) implies; the junction of the 
e is some nine or ten miles above Patna. But 
as there is reason for believing that the Sone 
‘onee joined the Ganges at Bakipur or Bankipur, is 
immediately above Fatna, it is quite posuble that 
the Erranaboaa may have been intended for the 
Sone, and the Alace for the Gandak. According 
‘to Megasthenes, Palibroths was 80 stadia or 
nearly uine miles in length, and 15 stadia or one 
toile and two-thirds in breadth, It was surrounded 
with a deep ditch, and was enclosed hy ty lofty 1 
wooden walls, pierced with loopholes for, the a 
ee arrow [pier Indica, x, and Strabo, 
xv. both quoting Megusthencs),” But when re 
‘andere sucocesore were at peace with each other, 
the great Seleucus turned his arms towards the 
east, with the intention of recovering the Indian 
provinces of der, but Chandragupta formed 
‘an alliance with Seleucus, whose daughter he 
received in marriage. Ho also reocived, at his 
court of Palibrotha, Megnsthenes as an ambas- 
sador, and in return Chandragupta sent presents 
with ‘an ambassador to Seleucus Nicator to 
Babylon. The Hindu drama Mndra Rakshasha 
records ‘the memorable political event of his 
us |. His name occurs in an inseription at 
‘algo on one at Ujjain. Tod says be was 
of the Takshak race. ‘fe died 3.c. 289, His 
puccemsor diod 4c. 261; and Asoka, the great 
Buddhist sovereign, the grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, then succeeded. Asoka bad murdered his 
‘brother, whose son converted him to Buddhism, 
and he was crowned B.C. 259-258, at Patalipura, 
in the third year of his reign. Asoka engraved 
‘on rocks numerous inscriptions incalcating Bod- 
dhist doctrines, and erected, it is said, 84,000 
ohaitya, many of which still remain.— Bhilsa 
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Topes, Cunningham, pp. 87-91, 141; Bunsen, of 


Egypt, iii. 544; Tod, Rajasthan ; Cal, Review: 
Inde Alterthumskunde, i. App. App. p ox cy and 
Hi, pp. 1261, 11625 Jo, As. p. 146; 
> Prinsep, &. pp. 61, oe Burgess and 
OER 190, 725; Tennant’ Ceylon. 
GUETA, 's Chauhan pri 
Asn, grandoon of ‘Manikya Rai, ‘vbo ved abe 
ia descendant, Pritha Rai, was the last 
Hida prince who reigned et fedoaprentha or Debi Debli 


je Hiodn rulers of Gojeres. 


CHANDRAVANSA, 


CEASONAGHETS IL, a king of the Gupta 

rho 4.D. 400 made gifts to the tape at 

Reach “shih ‘are recorded xr the tall of that 
montunent.—Fergusson, 22. 

CHANDRA BANTHA Tex, Mirsbilis jalapa, 
Z. In Sanskrit the moonstone. 

CHANDRAOTA, an ancient town at the foot 
of the Aravalli mountains, Jt wus anciently the 

capital of the Pramars rajas, vassals of tho 
Ite ruins are situated 
about 12 miles from the foot of the Abs moun- 
tain, on the banks of the Bunass, and in a fine, 
well-wooded country. When Ahmad, grandson 
of Jaks, ‘styled Wajah-ul-Mull, resolved to found 
be chose a site ccoupied by a com- 
re the Bhil race, whose predatory babita 
were the terror of the neighbourhood, and resolved. 
to create his new capital by means of the city of 
Chandraota, the materials of which be used, and 
compelled all ita people to follow the spoils of 
their temples and dwellings to the uninteresting, 
unhealthy, low flat on the banks of the Sabar- 
mati. It’ is now only marked by mounds of 
rained temples and palaces Abmadabad was 
General Goddard 15th February 1780, 
thn -avels, p. 184, 
CHANDRA PALA, « prince mentioned on an 
ecription at Oomya, A.D. 1439. 
“CHANDRAPODA. Ter. Ary ‘iosa. 

RASECHA, a mountain i the NW, 
Histays, See Kali. Chandrasekbars, the moon- 

crested. One of Siva's many names, 

CHANDRA SENA, a ruler at Ujjain about. 
A.D. 50, who followed after Vikramaditya about 
100 il He restored the Hindu kingdom to 
ita ent 

SHASEEESEM KAYASTHA, a caste of 
clerks in Poona, who claim to be detwended from a 
gohan Chandrasena, and therefore claim to 

be regarded in soine degree as Kehatriya, and 
to be entitled to perform the ceremonics of tho 

Vedaa,—a claim not recognised by the Brahmans, 
There are two divisions,—tho Patani Prabhu and 
the Dawani Prabhu, ‘Ibe former are found at 
Bombay and other towns, the latter at Goa. Is 
is this caste whom the British cal! Purvoe.— 
Wilson. 

CHANDRAVANSA or Indovansa, or Lunar 
ace, @ race that reigned in Antarveda and Kasi, 
but afterwards in Magadba (Behar) and Indra- 
prashtha (Debli). Te this Gyaanty’ are ladhated 
the kings of Kasi (Benares), the line of Puru, and 
the line of 

Atri—Diani. 

Sore Eunas, the moon. 
wartied Ils, daughter of the sun, 


i— kings of Kosi demented from him. 
ahusha—Devanabueha, Dionysos, Baochus (Wd.), 
‘Yaynti—father of Purn and Yadu. 

‘According to Tod, the following are eynchronismaa 
the Solar and Lunar races:— 

‘Budba of the Lunar raco married Ila, the 
sister of Tkahwake, 2. 2. 

Barischandra, s.1., contemporary of Parasurama 
and of Loar Ling ee of P 

Sagara, oot jaga, of Parasurama. 

KiSbaricna, cot. of Gadhi; founded Kasouj. 

In the line of Para occurs Hastin, who 
Hastinapur and Vichitrevirye. 

Jadu, Som, Chandra, in Sanskrit mean the moon; 











CHANDRAWUT. 


‘hence the Lunar race is termed the Chandravansa, 

or indavansa, or Somavansa, ‘hey sre divided 
into two great branches, the Yadava, who are 
descendants from Yadu, to which Krishna belonged, 
and the Paurava, who claim from Pura, to whom 
‘belonged Dushyanta with the Kuru and Panda 
prineen~-Tod;” Thomas’ Prinsep's Indian Anti- 
ities; Dowson. See Magadba; Pandu ; Rama; 


GH THANDRAWUT, descendants of Chandra, one 
of the most powerful vassal clans of Mewar, 
Rampur (Bbanpura) was their residence, yield- 
ing a revenue of five lakhs (£110,000), held on the 
aur of service from an orij gract from 

t Singh to his nephew Madhu Singh. 
Liver ing. jed an appanage on the Chambal. 
Tod's Rajasthan, i p i, p. 261. 

CHANDRAYANA, 8 Hinda penance, which 
consista in the sinner or devotee ‘cating for a 
‘whole month no more than thrice eighty mouth- 
fale of wild grains, as he happens to meet with 
them, keeping his organs in subjection.’ The 
reward of this is attaining the same abode as 
Chandra, the regent of the moon; and it absolves 
a Brabman from the ein of slaughtering a 
thonsand small animals which have bones, or of 
Doneloss animals enough to fill s cart; and it ia 
‘also the common penance for killing « Sudra, a 
ne of the fourth or servile clasa.—Coleman, 


» SHANDRIB. Hn. Calonyetion Roxbarghii 
GHANDRIKA, a name af Lakshmi. 
OHANDRIKI-KA-JHAR. H. Opbioxylon, ap. 
CHANDUS. Hixp. Cotton cloth, coloured 
border and ends. 

CHANDWAR, of the 12th contury, is the 
modern Firozabad. The fields around form the 
memorable battle-ground on which was decided 
the contest between the Hindu and Musalman 
for the sovereignty of India, The heroes Alba 
and Udal, two ‘othe fell here; but their 
ruemory is presery in the songs snd traditions 
of the amonget five Mohoke and the Behe 

ieee tern Of the Doub. |The last Hind 
aje JyeOband of Kanou} 
career by Ivaping into the Vsanges te of a 
Hindoo, i. p. 878, 

OHANG. A deity of the Assamese, replaced in 
1665 Se 


Hunp. | Salix alba, 

CHANG, Cux., is & measure of 10 che, or 
Chinese cubits eh about 14 inches each.—Staunton's 
Narrative, pp. 48, 73. 

HANG. Boru. A fortified city. 

CHANG, a beer made by the Bhot race from 
malted barley; also the barley Hordeum hexas- 
tichon, 

CHANGA DEVA, # Hindu devotee, whose 

uipage was @ tiger, but other holy men have 
slowed the tiger as a vehicle, A pious us per 
ponage of this description was ve 
visited Sri-ranga-patan ae city Bi Kanga, or 
Mahadeva, commonly ee ae about the 

roar Ae aa ee & Hindu, to have been 
ted by Tipu Salten, He was 
ee yy ten Giscip lea, and declined the royal 

ties, saying a tree was it shelter for 

him. soe Deva was of that ‘class which 
‘Yug-eaddan, or Yug-brashat, or 

ay Fyn who by extraordinarily pious pains 
obtain miraculous longevity ; they prolong their 
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existence, i is hypertblically said, to some hon- 
dreds of years.—Coleman, p. 426. 
GHANGA GADDA. ‘Sanseviers Zey- 


CHANGAL or Champsc. Hixp.?_ A moderate- 
sited tree of Airyab, not plentiful. Wood used for 
bosta.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHANGALI GADDI. “Tet. Panteum com- 

mutatum, Nees; P. ciliare, B. i. 

CHANGALI *KOSHTU. ta beta Arabi- 


"GHANGAR, a predatory tribe of the Panjab. 

CHANG BHAKAR, a small native state of 
Chutia Ni with a’ population of 8919. Ita 
hills are ed with the sal trees. ae le are 
Kolasian aborigines (Mossi Kuru), 196, and 
Drovidian aborigines 2955, vie. Gond, anil are 


PogHANG-CHEN-MO. This place gives its name 
toe route of about 16 marches between ch 
and Eastern Turkestan, said to be the easiest from 
India to Upper Asia, much easier than the more 
westerly Kara Korum route traversed by Schlagin- 
tweit abd Mr, Johnson, The heights vary from 
19,000 to 21,000 feet, but the mountains are 
generally rounded, sod fuel and grat re abun- 
dant, save at one stage. Gumah is equidistant 
between Ichi and Yarkand, and the Kara Korum 
route meets this ronte at Shadula. 

ceAnre KHANorJeny allgert anamefrom. 
the Uigur chang, firm, and Kissar ghis, powerful. 
Temuchin, afterwards known as Changhix, was born 
- Mongol tribe on the banks of the Onon in 1162. 

He Spee and ores Mahomed the Kharas- 

mian, and defeated son Jalaluddin, on the 
banks of the indna Aung Khan of the Keraite 
Momygiie, talsteated ‘ix utepe andar ve name of 
Prester John, was a contemporary of Changer 
Khan, whom, at the ae of jealous 
enemies, he attempted but fuiled to destroy.— 
Elliot, p. 198. As the result of iSong ao 
the ee of Tartary, he 

by th ba his ation as 
Kben, At, Quatremire, 
Changez did not uso the Macher appellation of 

















Kaan (or Quan), which was adopted by his non 
Okkodai and his successors aa their distinctive 
title, identical with Khagan, the Xaganos of the 


Byzintine historians, “Properly distinction 
should therefore be preserved between Kban, 
the ordinary tile of Tartar chiefs, and which bas 
since spread to Persian gentlemen, and in India 
become e common tialar affix 10 the namo of 
Mabomedans of all classes, and Quan as the 

ocala title of the supreme chief of the Monge, 
‘Mongol princes of the subordinate empires of 
Chaghtal, Persia, and Kapchak were entitled only 
former affix, though the other is sometimon 

to them in'adulation, and claimed by all 
The conquest of China, was commenced 
by Changes, although it was not completed for 
several generations, "Tu 1305 he invaded Tengu 
kingdom ocoupying the extreme north-west of 
Ghina, and extending beyond Oninese Hints fa 
the samme direction, held by a dynasty of Tibetan 
race, which was or bad been vasaal to the Kin. 
This invasion was repeated in mcceading years: 
and in 1211 his attacks extended to the empire of 
the Kin itself. In 1214 he ravaged their pro- 
vinces to the Yellow River, and in the followi ng 





year took Chingta or Pekin. In 1219 he 
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bis arms ageinst Western Asia, and conquered all 
the countries between the Bolor and the Caspian, 
and southward to the Indus, whilst his 
penetrated to Russia, Armenia, and ov 
and a lieutenant, whom be had left behind him 
in the east, continued to prosecute the subjection 
of Northern Chins. Changez himself, on his 
return from bis western conquests, renewed his 
atiack on Tangut, and died in that enterprise, 
18th Augast 1227, Okkodai, his son and guc- 
cessor, followed up the subjugation of China, 
extinguished the Kin finally in 1234, and consoli- 
dated with his empire all the provinces north of 
the Great Kiang, After establishing hia power 
over that part of China, Okkodai raised a vast 
army and set it in motion towards the west. One 
portion was directed against Armenia, Georgia, 
and Asia Minor, whilst another great host, under 
Bata, the nephew of the Great Khan, conquered 
‘the countrics north of Caucasus, overran Russia, 
making it tributary, and still continued to carry 
fire and slaughter westward. One great detach- 
ment, under a lieutenant of Batu, entered Poland, 
burned Cracow, found Brealau in ashes and aban- 
doned by ite people, and defeated with great 
alaughter, at Wahistadt, near Liegnitz (April 22, 
1241), the troops of Poland, Moravia, and 
Bilesia, who had gathored under Dake Heory 
of the latter province to make head against 
this astoanding flood of heathen. Batu him- 
nelf, with the main body of his army, wae 
ravaging Hungary. The king bad been’ very 
alack in bis preparations, aod when, eventually, 
he made a atand against the enomy, his army was 
defeated with great loss, and he’ eteaped with 
diftculty. Pesth was now taken and burnt, and 
‘all its people put to the sword, The rumours of 
the Tartare and their frightful devastations had 
noattered fear through Europe, which the defeat 
ab Liegnitz raised to a climax. 
disunited Christendom scomed to lio at the feet of 
the burbariane. ‘The Pope, to be sure, proclaimed 
® cmeade, and wrote circular letters, but the 
enmity between him and the Emperor Frederick 1. 
was allowed to prevent any co-operation, and 
neither of them responded by anythiog better 
than words to the earnest calla for help which 
came from the king of Hungary. No human aid 
merited thanks when Europe was relieved by 
hearing that the Tartar host had suddenly retreated 
eastward, The Great Khan, OkKodai, was dead 
in the depths of Asia, and a courier had come to 
recall the army from Europe. In 1255, however, 
8 new wave of conquest rolled westward from 
Mongolia, this time directed agaivst the Ismaili 
or Assasins on the south of the Cespian, and 
then guovessively agaiust the Khalife of Baghdad 
and Syris, The conclusion of this expedition 
under Hulaku may be considered to mark the 
climax of the Mongol power. Mangu Khan, the 
emperor then reigning.and who died ons campaign 
im Uhina in 1259, was the last who exercised 
sovereignty 90 nearly universal, His successor 
Kabini extended, indeed, largely the frontiers of 
the Mongol power ia China, which he brought 
entirely under the yoke, besides gaining oonquesta 
rather nominal than real on jta southern and south- 
easter borders, but ho ruled effectively ooly in 
‘Whe eastern regions of the great empire, whi 
had now broken up into four, viz. (1) the 
immediate empire of the Groat’ Khan, seated 








Indeed, weak and wall of 


CHANG-MAI. 
eventually at Keasbulik or Pekin, embraced 
China, Corea, Mongolis, Manchuria, ‘and Tibet, 


and claims at leost over Tuoking aud countries 
‘on the Ava frontier; (2) the Chaghtai khana 
or middie empire of the Tartars, with its capit 
at Almalik, included the modern’ Deungaria, part 
of Chinese Turkestan, Traneoriana, and Afghan 
istan; (8) the empireaf Kapchnk, orthe northern 
‘Tartars, founded on the conquesta of Batu, and 
with ite chief seat at Sarai on the Wolga, covered 
a large part of Rosia, the country north of 

Khwarizm, and a part of the modern 
Siberia ; (4) Persia, with ite capital eventually at 
Tabreez, embraced Georgia, Armenia, Azerbijan, 
of Asia Minor, all Persia, Arabian Irak, 
and rasan. 

‘The conquests of Changez Khan, and of his 
successor Okkodni Khan, in the first half of the 
century, brought into China a vast influx of 
Uigoor and Toongani immigrants, Atabeg, also 
Atabak, in ancient Persia, was an: or prince, 
raler of a province. Luristan seems to have bean 
the latest territory so ruled, until Changez Khan, 
with his destructive hordes of Tartar and Moghul, 
overwhelmed the land. Changez Khan, with 

to religion, was the apostle of the moat 

complete toleration, Mahomedans relate that he 
bad the subject discuased in a mosque of Bokhara, 
and there laid down the principle that be required 
only faith in one all-powerful God, leaving all the 
rest to be supplied by man's free study and judg- 
ment. But the ereed of Changer Kban was 
Buddhism.—Prinsep's Tibet, Tartary, and Mon- 
golia, pp. 3 and 4; Yule's Cathay, i. oxviit. ii, 522; 
‘Osborn's Iniam; Vambery, Bokhara, p. 120, 

CEANGGARE. pee nr A owt ines 

with a space open underneath,~-the: 
Eouse of the Miri, Burmese, and Malay. 
CHANG-KIA-KHOW, « pass from the great 
Gbina, in the province of Po-che-l 

about s hundred miles to the westward of that 
Kou-pe-keou, by which the embassy of Lord 
Macartney crossed the wall in 1793, and Sir 
George Staunton later, The words mean the gato 
of the Chang family.— Stannton's Narrative, 


22. 
» CHANGLA. Tet. Aucklandia costas. 
OHANGLO, & Tibetan race, a brauch of the 
Lhopa of Butan, The Changlo dialect bas a 
considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity with 
Tibetan, but in other respects it ja entirely Tibetan 
softened and elightly changed in phonology. It 
ia spoken along that portion of tho northern 
frontier of the valley which extends from the 
Binji Doar to the confines of the Kuriapura Doar, 
or tron about long. 90° to 92° E. lcither its 
northern limit nor the numbera spesking it have 
been ascertained. The inhabitants of this tract 
cocupy the lower slevations of the southern Binna- 
Iaya range, and are, generally speaking,ngricultaral. 
Theis physical appearance exbibita © few shades 
of distinetion noticeable between them and the 
tribes of the Sub-Himalaya. They are smaller, 
Jess muscular, and the hue of their skin possesses 
4 deep inabeline tint. Evom the lstter ireum 
stance, probat ey derive their ion, 
the terz ‘Chango. meaning black —vour. Ind. 
Arch, Aca foe RE. 192. Bee India. 
CHANGMA. Hnv. ' Populus baleamifera, P. 
igra, also Salix alba 5 
GHANG-MAI, » mode of spelling Zimmey of 


and 
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CHANGO. 


the Laos. It is also written Xieng-ma. It is on 

‘the Menam river, between lat. 19° and 20° N. 

._ CHANGO, a tribe of Hungrang Tartare occupy- 

ing 878 square miles. Seo Kunawar. 

_, CHANGOS, a village famous in olden times for 

ite pretty dancing-girls; more than one Changoa 

girl entered the zanauas of the Debli emperors. 

‘The dark eyes and sunburnt countenances of old 

4nd young still testify to a race distinct from 

tein neighbours, 

pt ANGPA, a semi-nowade tribe near the Pan- 

1 Tei pass. They dwell in their grazin, 

grounds onder buts (galkol) made of tbe yaks 

hair. The people there call themselves Bot. 
CHANGRA. Hyp, Capra hireus, Z. 

On the northern 

to be the 

cm. 

ind of wool. 

CHANG-TIEN-S2, tb of the Taoist 

Bese ance oak NER PHY bg pero , 

“CHANGU. Tia Cavis laniger, Hodge. 
QHANT. Tet. Adenanthera aculeata. 
OBANJAN WALE. Hinp. Asparagus Pon- 





CHANG-THANG, Tip. 





jal is. 

CHARK. Hunn, A harvest ceremony in several 
partsof Northern India, differing in each province 
‘Attar the beap of grain on the thresbiog ground 
thas been raised a foot high, a man, in silence, 
standing with his face to the north, & innowing 
basket in hia right hand, his left hand being fal 
of grain, commencing from the south, gocs round 
from east to west, and again to thesouth, pressing 
his basket against the bottom of the heap. This 
in repeated, changing hands, and when completo, 
he joing his hands, bows to the heop,and supplioates 
in afew words, either Parmeshwar or Anna 

‘Anna Deots 


as, ; 
Babes goons Bosive.? 
Io the Lower and Central Doab and Sangor, a 
circle is made with cow-dung or ashes round the 
Rasand Thapa at the aame time, commencin, 
from the enat, and going from south to weet ti 
‘the east point ia again reached, the operator 
taking care all the while to hold his breath. A 
superstitious observance in the highlanda of Seot- 
land bears a remote resemblance to this.—Etfiot. 
CHANK. Hep. Ateo Chanks, and Ci 











‘hapa. 


A stamp cut in wood, with the words Akibat ba shells 


“khair bed,—May the end be prosporous ; or Iman 
Kisalamati,—Safetyin your honour; and impressed 
on a cake of moist earth (barkat ki matti) on 
stacks or heaps of grain which are left in the care 
of one of the parties between whom it is to be 
divided. The words on the stamp mean, ‘May 
the end be happy.’ and ‘ Security on honour,’ im- 
plying that the grain is left to the honour of the 
Person keeping i. The eal is then placed on the 
sides of the heap, never on the top, leat the increase 
of corn be thereby prevented, {t is the system 
of making an article over to the Supreme Being, 
common in Africa and the Archipelago, under 
the term Taboo, and itis similar to the Ch’hutoor 
of the Hinda. 

CHANKEE. Matar. Cloves, Caryophyfius 
aromaticus. 

CHANK SHELLS, Konk, Couch. 


‘Tau. 
Tix, 


CHANK SHELLS. 


These shells are species of the genus Turbinella, 
fished up by divers in the Gulf of Mansar, on the 
‘coast ite Jaffoapatam in Ceylon, in about 
two fathoms water, and at Travancore, Tuticorin, 
Kila-Karei, and other places. Large beds of 
fossil chanka have also been found, ‘They form a 
considerable article of trade in India, aa they are 
ia extensive demand all over the country. ‘The 
fishery ie chiefly worked at Kila-Karer in the 

tamnad territory, and Tuticorin in the Tinnevel 
district. They lis at the bottom in from 2 to 
fathoms of water. The divera carry a bag round 
their necks, and dive and grope over the bottom ; 
20 chanks are a very good haul for one plunge. 
The rents paid to the zamindar of Kamnad 
are £500, and to the British Government £1000, 
The fishing season is from October to March, 
Chank shel was one of the insignia of royalty 
of the Chalukya dynasty when ruling at Kalisn. 
The Chank and the Voluta species are used for 
making the shell ornaments of Dacca. 

SGT, into narrow rings or bracelete, 
armlets, beads, and 878 Worn as ornaments for tha 
arma, lege, fingers, etc., ju women, Many 
of them are also buried with the bodies of opulent 
and distinguished persons. Those which, from 
being taken with fhe living molluse, are’ called 
green chanks, are most in demand, ' The white 
chauk, which is the dead shell thrown upon the 
beach "by strong tides, having lost ita gloss and 
consistency, is not worth the freight up to 
Calcutta. The value of the green chank depends 
upon its size. A chank opening to the right, 
called in Calcutta the right-handed cbank, is 80 
highly prized as sometimes to sell for 400 or 500 
‘or even 1000 rupees. Even 20,000 rupees have 


‘Deota, been named. Tho Jangam religious mendicants 


and those of the Viranrasty soot blow them ax 
horns, The commercial retuens show an exports 





tion from Madras of ten to twenty-four lakhs of 
these shells in one year. 
1852-63, . . U5,15,495 Re. 54,780 
1853-54, | Deen rer "04481 
1854-55, 10,84,575 66,165 
1886-50, . | Not given ATL 


‘They are classed as Patty and Pajel, or short 
and pointed headed, and Wallampory, or right- 
hand chanks Bertolncoi_mentions, as a peca- 
liarity observed by the Ceylon fishermen, that all 
found to the northward of a line drawn 

from a point about midway from Manaar to the 
9 site coast at India are of the kind called 
‘stty, and are distinguished by a abort flat 
and all those found to the southward of that 

Ime are of the kind called Pajel, and are known 
from having a longer and more pointed head than 
the former. Nor ia there, he says, even an instance 
of deviation from thissingular law of nature. The 
Wallampory or right-hand chanks are found of 
both kinds, Chanks are alluded to in Cosmoa 
Th and by Abn Zaid in Voyages 
Arabes, showing that eo enrly as the 6th century 
‘this shell waa fished for. The fishery until a few 
Zeus 869 continued » government royalty. ‘The 
of Dacea are famed for their skill in 

working with the cbankor sank, Turbinella rapa 
ee ee being bored through 
ita base. When into it givess loud, sharp, 
and piercing sound. It ia used in Hindu worship 
to call the attention of the gods to their wor- 
shippers, ‘The conch shell, used for pouring water 
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CHANNA. 


on the gods, ia a emaller one, the Mazza rapa of , 
nataralists,' The pictures and figures of tho 
Hindu god Vishnu always represent him with a 
chank shell in one hand, an: or chakra. 
in the other. In ancient times, the Indian warriors 
used the chank as a trumpet. Chankangao of 
Shahpur is a silver armlet worn with charis or 
Braceleta—Tuhde, MS.; linslie, Mat. ed. p. 
143; Tennent’s Ceylon ; Hooker, ii. 254. 

CHANNA. Hip, The pulse Cicer arietinum, 
called Bengal gram, gram, and chick-pea. Channa 
siya is black gram, and Chanua Kabali, Kabul 
or white gram. Its principal use is to feed horses 
and cattle, but the people of N. India often eat 
it, Au acid forms on the leaf of the channa, a 
mixtare of oxalic and acetic acids, which is ueod 
in chomical processes, and in the stion of 
nitrie and muriatic acids, 
plant become moistened by the dew, and absorb 
the acid, — Eliot, 

CHANNAN, also Chaauni, on the Chensb, oto. 
Populus alba, the white poplar. 

ANNI.” Hixp. Daphne oleoides. 
CHANOO. Bexé. Apium involucratum. 
CHANOS ARGENTEUS. Bloch. The milk 

fish. G, aalmoneus, introduced from the sea into 
8 tank in Canara. 
CHAN-P4, the Tibetan name of Groat Tibet. 
Ut means snow-land. Sec Lhassa. 
CHANTABURI, # port of Siam, the second. in 
commorcial importance. It is at the mouth of a 
short river, which fertilizes a eousiderable dintrict 
by ite inuadations daring the rainy seasou. The 
rocks at the entrance of Chantaburi resemble a 
colosanl lion couchant, Chantaburi, which means 
the nutmeg country, is alo a range of mountains 
east of Siam, whose defiles are held by tho Xong 
or Ching, said to be an offshoot from the Karen. 
‘The wax sold by the Xoug is the produce of wild 
bean of gigantic wize, which build their ecle on 
e 
fects Bowring’ Siam. 
OHANUNI. Huo. 
alba; tho ban. 
CHAN-YO or Chan-Yu. 


sans leading from Kashmir to Tibet. 
tis alao called the Sangri Safed. 

CHAO. Tin. A monastery. 

CHAOQ-ME-DO, also Chao-mo-to, a place lying 
between the great wall of China on the Kalgam and 
Belinginaky, in the country south of the Amur. 
Tt is signalized 9s the place where the rebel 
Koeur-tan (Kal-dan) was finally defeated, a.p. 
1696. Kaldan was uncle to the reigning Brince, 
‘Tse-vang-Rab-dan, and had stirred up the ith 
‘Tartars to rebel. See Kalkas. 

CHAORI. Hsp. A police station; the vil- 
lage foram. —Hlliot. 

‘CHAORI, Hixp. This is made of ivory, 
‘bone, or shell, and is the most ancient orna- 
ment of the Indo-Scythic dames, It appeara in 
old soalptures and paintings. In a very old 
Gothic church at Moizeac in Languedoe, the porch, 
attributed to the age of Dagobert, is the only 
part left. Sculptures on it represent the con- 
‘version of Clovis. Some sculptured figures below 
are of a distinct age, of an Asiatic character, 
showing the scarf, the champakulli or necklace 
representing the buds of the jeasamine (champa), 
and chaori.—Tod’s Rajasthan, ii. p. 284, 

ar 











Popalus ciliate, Populus 


Our. Dioscorea 


Cloths ‘spread on the of 


ranches of trees at the height of 150 roofit 


CHAR, 
CHAOUS. Tres. A herald, a running foot- 
man, an interpreter. Tho word is au to 


have originated the English phrase, to chowso, or 
cheat, a8 the Turkish interpretera so frequently 


GHAOU SEEN, the native name of Corea. 

CHAP, Hrxp.' An impression from a stam| 
or scal, from the verb chapna, to stamp or 
The Chinese ‘chop’ is a stamped permit; hence 
also the Hindi term Chapa-khana, a printing press, 
Properly Ghiiap. Clap-a-lec, healing. was, § 

CHAP. Hixp. ‘Tho refuse of the jhurbures, 
after the pala is beaten from it.—Liot, 

CHAP. Brsxvr. Stone circles of different 
kinds, commemorative of weddings amongst the 
nomade Brahai. 

CHAPADA, or Chopada. 

tegrifol 


Svaarean, Fruit 





CHAPA JA! Fish roe. 
CHAPAO, a raid, an inroad. The Turkoman 
inhabitants of the deserts have ever been famous 
for their terrible inroads into the Persian pro- 
vinces. They arc i hed Saad creed & — nd 
rapacious race, and alnay fer flight to facin, 
fn hoperior foree. ‘The arm of She tenkomnen ae 
‘fa spear 10 feet long, and a sword. They are 
excellent horsemen, and pass their lives in pillage 
andrapine. When a chief determines upon making 
a chapao, a month ix given to his followers to get 
their horses iuto proper condition. Spies are sent 
out, and news Deing brought, the whole party 
gallops swiftly on the prey, whether caravan or 
village. In & few minutes all is over, the people 
carried off into slavery, and the village burnt. 
‘The prisoners are tied to tho saddle-bows of the 
captors, ond are treated with horrible cruelty, 
until they are finally gold in the slave markete of 
Khiva. 1c horses of the Turkomans have been 
known to go over 600 miles in six days. 
CHAPAR. a: ‘A thatch of straw, also 
it. 


ing slate.. 
CHAPATI, sip. An i press 
on a girdle, eaten by the ‘industan, 
Prior to the mutiny of 1857" wheaten, cakes were. 
cireulated amongst the people, The meaning of 
that act remains unknown. 

CHAPKAN. Bixv, A jacket fitting close to 
the body, opening at one side of the front, and 














PYOHADLASHA. Huxp. Artocarpus chaplasha, 

CHAPLET, or immortelle, made of the flowers 
of an ‘ everlasting’ (Helichrysum, sp.), commonly 
bung about tombs. 

CHAPLL Hrxo. Leather or leaf aandals. 

CHAPTALIA. GOSSYPINA. 

Oreoveris Innuginot 

Bhepherd’s tinder, , Eno. | Kuff, Kuifco, Sookta, Par, 

‘This ia found in the Sutlej valley botween Ram- 

and Sungnam, at an elevation af 7000 to 9000 

Feet. ‘The tomentum or downy filament on the 

under surface of the leaves is employed by the 
ill people aa tinder.—Cleghor. 

CHAPTI-LAC. Hixp, Shell-lnc. 

CHAPU. Tet. Fishers. 

CHAR, Hisp, Pens. Four. Char-yor, lit. four 
friends, 2 Sunni Mabomedan, who maintains that 
“Abubakr, Omar, Osman, and Ali were the rightful 
succeeding kholifa ‘Char in composition is 
softened into chau. Char-Abru, the beard, the 
moustaches, eyebrows, and hair on other pata of 
the body.—W. 
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CHAR. 


CHARAN. 


CHAR, also Char-Charol, Mann. Buchanania Don. This valuable bitter is largely employed in 


latifolia, " Valeriana Wallichiana, 
‘wickii, Querous semevarpifolia. 

CHAR or Chur. Hnsp. A ehoal, a eandbank. 
Baluchas, land covered by a depost of sand. 

. Hin. Fodder, f grain; 
Bete al 
a truss, 1 sheaf, grass, food for animals. 

CHARA CHETTU. Tri. Buchananis latifolie. 
Fruit called Chara pappu, Chara amid, 

CHARADRIUS, theplover genusof birds,epecien 
of mbich are common to Tndia and Europe. Cb. 
hiationla, the Fogel lover of Europe, N. Asia, 
Japan, Greenland. Oh. Grntianus, the Kontish 
porer of Europe and Asia, not uncommon in 

[ndia, Ch. Phitippinus, Cb. minor, the little 
yinged plover of Hurope, Asia, North America; 
rare in Britaip, exocedingly common in India, Ch. 
pyirhothorax ix a very common Indian specics, 
Cera ‘Burope as n straggler. 

OHARAGH, Hivo, A lamp. Charaghani 
Zandeh Shah Madar, a Mahomedan festival held 
on the 17th Jamadi ul Awal, in honour of Badi-nd- 
Din. He is said to have been a Syrian saint; to 
havo lived at Makanpare, in Oudh, to a great age, 
‘or to be even yot living, hence’ the appellation 
wanda, alive. His flag is black. Dam-i-Madar, 
or breath of Madar, is a ebarm against sickness, 
Charaghi, present mada to a Mullah for offer- 
ing up oblatious at the tom of a waint ; literally, 
Jomp expense, 

CHARAL Hiyp, of Kaghan, 
celea, J. arboren ; pencil oedar. 

CHAR AIMAK. Aimak is a Mongolian, 
Manchu, and Turki word, meaning a tribe. Of 
theto, thore are in Kabul and Peraia four, the Cher 
Aimak. ‘They dwell to the north of Herat and 
Kami, in the undulating eountry, which in some 
places’ assumes a mountainous, in others a hilly 
character ; in some parts ia well watered, in others 
bleak and rough, forming a watershed of two 
natural divisions, from the western of which flows 
the Murghab, the Tajend, and tho Farrah-Rnd, and 
from the eastern, the Helmand, the south-eastern 
feoders of the Oxus, and the north-western feeders 
of the Kabul river. It is said that Timur, ex- 
asperated at the depredations committed by the 
people inhabiting Mazndcran, south of the Caspian, 
transported the whole of them into the mountains 
situated between Judin ad Persia. ‘The desoend- 
ants of that people form the four tribes or Aimak. 
They are aldo called Firoz Kohi, after the city of 
that name (siteated about 63 miles from Teheran), 
where they were defeated nnd taken captives by 
Timur, According to Latham, the four Aimak 
are the Timani, Hazara, Zuri, and Timari 
hry saya the four tribes are the Timur, Teiment, 
Firoz Kobi, and Jamsbidi, and of Iranian origiu, 
who speak Persian. The Timuri dwell abont 
Gorian and Kah’san, the Telmeni from Karrukh to 
Sabewar, the Firoz Kohi near Kala-i-No, and the 
Jamahidi on the shores of the Murghab. "In their 
reverence for fire, and their respect to the east, 
to which their tent doors look, they retain many 
of the fire-worshipping views. Their number 
ia estimated at 400,000. — Latham's Ethnology; 
Ferrier’s Hist, of Afghan, p. 3; Vambery, Sketches 
of Central Avia, See Aimak; Mongols. 

OHAR-AINA. Hinp. Armour-plates worn by 
the Sikhs, 














Tuniperua ex- 














CHARAITA, Duxn. Agathotes chirayta, G. 
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‘YValeriaua Hard. | medicine, being a 


Yam- old, 


%, fect salatlate ro the 
gentian of Europe. Several plants are, however, 
used under this general: name. The shin 
‘GJastiois) paniculata is one of the beat of these, and 
the Ophelia elegans is another, 

IARAKA, a medical writer who lived in 
‘Vedic times. He states that be received the 
materials of his work from Agnivoss, to whom 
they were delivered by Atreya. Professor Wilson 
gives the 9th or 10th century .p. as hisera. His 
‘pook was translated from the Sanskrit into Arabic 
before the end of the 8th century A. 
fee KANDA, Tx. 

Royle. 

GHASAN, a encred race in the west of India, 
whose charecter and pursuits almost resemble 
those of the Bbat, or Berda, and the origin of both 
is involved in fable. In Hindu mythology, tho 
Bhat are said to have boon produced to amuss 
Parvati, from the drops of sweat on Siva’s 
brow, but they sang the praises of Siva only, 
which so offended Parvati, that she turned them. 
out of heaven, and condemned them to lead a 
wanderiug life upon earth, to sing there the 
martial deed of heroes and the praises of the goda. 
According to another legend, Mahadeva created a 
bard to attend to his lion and his bull, but tho 
Dull was daily killed by the lion, on which Maba- 
deva, tired with daily creating 4 bull, formed the 
Charan to be their attendant, The Charan was 
equally devout with the Bard, bat of bolder spirit, 
‘and from that date the bull was never destr 
by the lion. It is an allegory of brute violence 
and justice, The Charans of the Maru or desert 
in the sundy tract of the Indus, aro mendicants 
who attend at marriages and fertivals, and threaten 
to injure themselves if not relieved. The Charan 
is mgd revered, and follows the profession of 
‘a bard, herald, and genealogist, and as such is 
often taken as personal security, the breach of 
which was followed by the death of the Charan, or 
‘of some member of bis family. On this account, 
it was usnal for travellers in Malwa and 
Gujerut to hire a Charan to protect them, and 
the sanctity of his name was generally ‘sufi- 
cieut If robbers appeared, he stepped forvard, 
waving his long white garments, and denouncing 
in verse, infamy and disgrace on all who should 
injure travellers under the protection of the holy 
members of Siva. If this fale, he atabbed him- 
sclf with a degger in the arm, declaring that his 
blood was on their heads; and if all failed, he 
was bound in honour to stab himself to the heart, 
‘This is termed Chandi. The Charan, young and 

‘aro not merely taught to desire to die when 
fac honour of the family or clan require it, but 
one and all are eager to be the first to dio. 
Charan are divided into two tribes, the Kachili, 
who are merchants, and the Marn, who are Bards, 
These, again, branch out into 120 clans The 
Kachili and Marn do not intermarry, but the latter 
intermarry with Rajputs. ‘The Charan are taught 
toread and write. ‘The mercantile tribe, who traffic 
in camels and horses largely, are shrewd men of 
business. The Marn tribe are geneslogista and 
Bards, celebrate the praises of Keroes in legends 
and songs, The warlike tribes esteem the heroie 
lays of the Bard more than the homily of the 
‘Brahman, The Charans are throughout reve- 
reneed by the Rabtor, and hold Jands Htsrally 








CHARANA. 


on the tenure of ‘an old song.’ A colony of 
Charans from tbe frontiers of Catch Bhuj was 
founded at Murlah, near Chitore, by rana- ir, 
‘who ia celebrated in the history of Mewar; he had 
a leprous spot on his hand, to remove which 
he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz, 
y the coast of Makran, the division Orita 
of Arvian’s phy. ‘The ‘Marlah Charans 
aro of the tribe Kaucholeah, and are grain-carriers, 
The ssnetity of their office made their 
sacred, and the immunity extended likewise to 
their gooda, and saved them from all imposte; 80 
that in process of time they becawe the free- 
traders of Rajputans. This community coltec- 
tively advanced to receive Colonel Tod at some 
distance from the town. The procession was 
headed by the village band and all the fair 
Charani, who, as they approached, gracefully 
waved their scarfs over him, It was a novel and. 
interesting scene: the manly persons of the 
Charans, ciad in the flowing white robe, with the 
high loose folded turban iuclined on one side, from 
which the mala, or chaplet, waa gracefully eus- 
pended ; the naike or leuders, with their massive 
of gold, with the image of the pitriswur 
(imanes) depending therefrom, gave the whole wn 
aie of opufeuce and dignity, ‘the women were 
wniformly attired in a skirt of dark brown camlet, 
hhaving @ bodice of light-coloured staff, with gold 
ornaments worked into their fine black hair; and 
all had the favourite churi, or rings of hati-dent 
(elephant’s tooth), covering the arm from the 
wrist to the elbow, aud even above it. The 
founders of this litile colony recompanied rana 
‘amir from Gujerat in the early part of his reign, 
and although five centurica have elapsed, they had 
not parted with one iota of their nationality or 
their privileges since that 
person, mauners, nor dros» had they avything 
wnalogous to those amidst whom they «well, 
Indeed, their air ia altogether foreign to India; 
and although thoy have attained a high place 
amongst the tribes of India, their affinity to the 
ancient Persian is striking,—the loose robe, high 
turban, and flowing beard being more akiu to 
the figures on the temples of the Gucbres than 
to anything appertaining to the Char-burrnu or 
four “lasses of the Hindus, — Rajusthan, i. pe 











22, 

CHARANA, Hinp. Footprints of tho Jaina 
thirthankara, Reshabhanata. Sec Rayaua. 

CHARAN-AMRIT, Hrxp.; also Charanodaka, 
water in which the feet of a Brahman hes been 
washed, —W. 

CHARANDAIN, disciples of Charan who lived 
in the days of amanuja. Their corcmonies and 
habite are similar to those of Vaishnava, Bairayi, 
and Kabirpanthi.—Sherring'’s Tribes, p. 267. 

CHARAN DAS, founder of the Charan Dasi 
sect, was born at Dehra, near Ulwar, in 8.1760 (s.p. 
1708). When very young, he was taken to Debli. 
He was a good musician. He died 8, 1839 (a.v. 
1782), ‘The sect keep images in their temples, and 
respect Brahmans. He lived in thetime of Alain-, 
ge 2 nnd, Sabaji Bai, his sister, was his first 

iple. Charan Dasi are Vaishnava Hindus,’ 
who worship Krishoa and Radha. Charan Das 
was of the Dhusar merchant tribe, and resident of 
Dehli. His followers are both clerical and secular. 
i ia the samad’h or monument of their 

‘tron. See Hindu. 











eriod; neither in + 


CHAROOAL. 


CHAR-ANGLI. Hunn. of Salt Range. Bouce- 
rosia edulis, 
CHAR-ANKH, Hsp. A meetings literally, 


four eyes. 

CHARAN-PAD, also called Padka, two fect 
engraved on the top of the tombstone of » Gosain, 
to mark his tomb or samad’b, 
soGHARA-PUPPU.” Hino. Wnchanania lti- 

CHARAS, in Kachar, scedling xice for trans- 


planting. 

CHARATI. Sussk. Jonidium suffruticoum. 

CHARAY, also Churay. Hisp, 3 knife, any 
knife; also the knife of the Afghan, a long sinyle- 
edged dagger, used with much effect hy them, Tt 
is about the’ size of the old Roman eword, and 
speaks volumes for the cournge of the wielders.— 
Burton's Seind 207; Pulgrimage, i. p. 320. 

CHARAYUM. as. Arrack. Charaya karan, 
MALEAL, is a distiller or vendor of spirituous 














liquor. 

CHARAZ, also Charns. Hinp. of 8. India, 
Sypheotides auritus, Letham ; the florikiu. 

CHARBAR, Charba, or Chewabsd Bay, 
best in Makran, is formed by Ras Maleddam or 
Koolab point on the west, and Ras ClarLar ou the 
cast. Charbar town has alout 1000 inhaLitants ; 
it is surronnded ly a mud wall, The inbabitants 
and the cattle live entirely on fich, oysters, crabs, 
aud shell-fish, those for the cattle being’ mixed 
with dates. All on that const, which is the country 
of the ancient Ichthyophagi, have similar food. 

CHARCHARILA. Hix, Pamelia Kamte- 


tho 














ebaclalin, and other species of Parmelia, 
CHARCOAL. 
Zugn, Fahnrohobi, Anan, Koela, Kolm, Hump, 
Mi-thwa, . . .’ Bew. Carbonede Kegon, In 
tan, Fau-tan, (ius. Arung-bara, Maay. 
Tol-tsavshwang, 4, Tappe amon, 
‘Chardon he 'n.! Carbon dle lena, 
Kholenstoff, 7. Grn, Adapu ceri, Kus, . 7 
Reine kehle, 2 +» Hog, Poibogulo, 





Tn the gouth and routh-vast of Asia, coal being 
found only in distant localities, ond the cost of 
cariiage great, charcoals are in great request. 
In the Peninsula of India, the comnon native 
moile of preparing them is to set on fire a heap of 
small wood, ani, after allowing it to burn for some 
time, to quench’ it cither by water or by heaping 
eartl upon it; but charcoal so prepared is of little 
yalae in reducing iron ore, and the process is 
wasteful, ‘The destruction of firewood iu the 
usighbourhood of ironworks is grossly oxtrava~ 
gant. Native iron-smeltera only employ fuel from 
one to three inches in diameter ; aud to procura 
this they take saplings, or the tops and ranches 
of the largest hardwood trees, allowing the tranks 
to decay. ‘They do this because large treos are not 
adapted for fucl for native smelting, as the cost 
of splitting thom adds greatly to the expense; and 
unless the logs be split, the ier wood is not car- 
Donized. Charcoai, to be good, should be of wood 
bured with as little exposure to the action of the 
air as possible, and be black, brittle, easily pul- 
verived, perfectly insipid, solid, and. inodoroua, 

1s mostly used as a fuel, but also in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, Vor the forge, the best 
ig that prepared from bamboos and from stems of 
leaves (Tati komaloo, Te1.). The tama- 

ind yields a good charcoal for the same pur- 
Eodo most hard woods, but the chareodl of 
sundra is said to be amongst the best 


CHARCOAL. 


CHARIZM. 


for thie purpose. Other wonds used in the &. of | matter, and destroys the amell and colour of many 


India are the vella-mards, karra-marda, 
Indian gooseberry, the pooham, the nnx vomica, 
and theenssan, In Northern India, Acaciacatechu, 
A. modesta, Cassia fistula, Butea frondosa,Capparis, 
$p-, Pinus longifolia, Prosopia spicigera, Salvadora. 
For gunpowder, the roots of the milk hedge, 
Euphorbia neriifolia, and of the Calotropis gicautea 
are preferred, At the Madras Government Powder 
Mills, that of the gram bush, Dolichos uniflorus, 
and in those of Bengal and Rombay, the Cnjanus 
Indiens, or pigcon-pea stalks, arc used, Charcoal 
axed for eeorte rmautfactare is generally 
made from’ smal} shrubs or herbs, as Vitex, Cajn- 
nog, Calotropis, und Parkinsonian aculeata, the 
Parkinsonia being said to yicld a yery good chi 
coal for gunpowder, though the gunpowder 
sidered the boat is manufactured from the Sesbania 














Agyptiaca. ‘The gunpowder charcoal used at the 
Damuda coal- works is made from au acacia. 
‘Tho Sikbs employed Justicia adbatoda, which is 





also in une all over India. 
prefer the Calotropis, 


-At Aden the Arabs 
ibably becanse it is most 
ensily procured. ‘The grain of all theso plaute is 
open, whereas iu England closer-geained and more 
woody trees, especially willows, are preferred, In 
India, gunpowder chareval is also made from the 
Adhatoda ‘vasiea, Alnus, Butea frondosa, Cole- 
brookia oppositifalin, Cornus inseroplylla, Daphne 
oleoides, and Huuiltonin suaveolens, In Chine 
the gunpowder chareol iv made from the Cun 
ninghamia Siuensis. Charcoal is hued as a dis. 
infeotant on the last days of the year, in all Chinese 
huuscs. Charcoal powder, Pan-mol, Ouie, in 
used internally in Chinn, mixed with water, in 
ractallic poisoning, in acute diseases of the throat, 
and in dysontery. 

In Coylon tle enshow unt tree is considered the 
pest sort of wood for charcoal for irousmitha, and 
is felled for this purpose only. At Darjiling that 
of the chestnut wood is ured by blackeniths. In 

best ia mud of the wood of the Tabeng, 

‘or holly-leafod oak. In Klin and Kangra the 
‘wood chiefly used. for chazcorl in Chil” Pinne 
excclen : but the alder (kaunch) and Alnus Nepal- 
ensis, which fringes the tribatary streams, is also 
employed for thik purpose, as 20 hard woods are 
available, ‘The lighter woods generally yield 
Lighter and morv combustible charcoals. Never- 
fitelees the dogwood of Britain, the, wild corel 
tee, which makes the strongest of the British 
ywders, aud isexclusively used for the powder 
Gf the brecebtoaing firearms, is n dense, come 
paratively heavy, slow-growing wood. In Hritain, 
the alder, the willow, and dogwood are the ouly 
‘woods used for charcoal in the Government estab 
Tishmenta,—the two former for cannon powder, the 
Vast for small arms. Private makers use the same 
‘woods, and they use the last for the forest sporting 
powder. The three woods grow well in England, 
mnt they are chiefly obtained from Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Sussex, the dogwood selling at £12 to 
£15 the ton, Coarser woods are used for common 
‘lasting powder. There are many circumsiances 
































connected with this ingredient of gunpowder not Ra 


yet understood, but it seems to be the variations 
in cbarcoal which cause the differences in the 
ponder. “Charcoal is little liable to decay. | The 

jest charcoal for a dentifrice is that of the betel- 
nut, Charcoal possesses remorkable antiseptic 
Properties, ea it resists the putrefaction of animal 


— Mr. Fauikner 3 ar. pater 
Cleghorn: M°Culloch's Die. 6; Mr, Walls 
Report in @. O. V7th Iuly, Fivo. 1040 of 1859 ; 
Hooker's Him. Jour, i. p. 9; Edye, Mal. and Can. ; 
Dr. J. L: Stewart: Quarterly Review, July 1868. 

CHAR-DANGHEH, in Persia, a mode of 
dividing fields. See Dangah. 

CHAR DEH, the town of Kabul is built at the 
foot of a hill of gneiss that rises 1000 feet above 
it, The town bends round it from the south-east 
to the south-west, where, with the dip of another 
hill opposite, is formed the pasa, 150 yards broad, 
that Ipads into Char-Deh, Kabul may be described. 
as lying at the foot of a rango of hills whos 
direction is from north-east to south-west. Tho 
country is thus divided into the plain of Kabul, 
and the Char-Deh, or four villages. See Kabul. 

CHARDIN, Sut JOHN, travelled in Persia and 
the East Indies from 1664 to 1670. The first 
part of his Journal da Voyage was published in 
London, 1686, and the second and third at 
Amsterdam in 1711, In 1811 his travels were 
republished in Paris. 

CHARGUL. Msn. 
women in Hazara, 

CHLARI, the doe of tho Antilope Arabica, 

CHARL Hixv. Stalks of amillet, ete., sown 
close for fodder; also Sorghum valgere ; Carex 
Indica? Rang-Chari ig Elsholtzia polraiyn 

CHARIK.AR, a town in long. 64' ne 
lat. 34° 28'N, It is near Beghraun, aud 30 miles 
north of Kabul. From Charikar to Jellalabad 
‘the road is open, and itis supposed that Alexander, 
whether he recrossed the mountains at Bamiau or 
at Beghram, marched by this route on India, 
is on the high road betwoen Kabul and Turkestan, 
anu the valley offer aupplio ofall kinds.—Afar- 
Gregor, 

CHAI ARONA SHIM. Bene. 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

CHARI-MAL Tas, Ebony, 

CHARIOT, In Judges we aro told that 
nad 900 chariots iron, the Sanskrit 
work called the Dhantirvoda, it apponrs that the 
Hindus had war chariots similar to those of 
Sisera, They are described as having had mavy 
wheels, and to have contained a number of rooms, 
‘The war chariot was peculiar to the Indo-Scythic 
nations, and was in use in India from the days 
of Dasaratha and the heroes of the Mahabharata, 
to the conquest of the Ilindus by the Mabo- 
medaus, when it was laid aside. On the plains of 
Kurukhet, Krishna became charioteer to his friend 
‘Arjuna; ‘indeed, the title Dasaratha means a 
charioteer, The Getic hordes of the Jaxartes, when 
they aided Xerxes in Greece and Darius on the 
plains of Arbela, had their chief strength in the 
war chariot. The war chariot continued to be 
used later in the south-west of India than else- 
where; and the Cat’hi, Coman{, Comari of Saur- 
ashtra have, to recent times, retained their Scythic 
habits, as their monumental stones testify, expreaa- 
ing their being slain from their cara—Tod's 

wthan, See Hindu. 

HARITA, the first degree in the Saiva system. 
CHARIZM, in the 6th century of the Hijira, « 
Charizmian empire rose an the ruins of the Sel- 
is which ir itself over Tartar 

the greatest part o! ’etsian provinces. During 
of Mahomed, Chengiy Khan overran 





in ornament worn by 





Goa bean: 
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CHARJ. 


the Chariamian empire.—Dow's Hindustan. 
Kharaam. 

OHARJ. Bens. Otis Bengalensis. 

GHAR-JAMA. Hixp. A sort of hore 
housing in two pieces, one for each side under the 
saddle. 

CHAR-JATI. Hnyn, The four clons of the 
first clase of the Khatri, viz Seth, Mathota, 
Kbunna, and Kappaor. 

CHARJUL, in lat, 39°." N,, and long. 63740 E., 
a town in the district of the same name, 6 miles 
inland from the left bank of the Ama. It has 
about 4500 inhabitants. The Sangan (Cyprinus 
ealybeatus) and the lakka (Silurus glanis) attain 
a large size at this part of the Amu. 

CHARKA, HoNp.  Leteea, sp. 

GHARKARI MAHAL, in the Panjab, the 
portion of a doab requiring well irrigation. 

UHARKH. Hixp. A pulley over which a 
water-rope runs; a wheel; the sheave of ablock ; 
a needlemaker's grinding wheel ; a cotton-clean. 
ing wheel; also the rope-twister's apparatus ; 
a spinning-wheel, 

CHAR-KHAHEH, Hip. Chequered muslin ; 
also called Zilmili, “Charkbi, a kind of silk of 
Kabul. 

OHARKH PUJA, Hixp. Cheddul, Tax. A 
barbarous ordeal among the lower classes and low 
castes of Hindus of India, By self-inflicted 
wounds, or being suspended in the air by hooks 
passed ‘through the back, individuals hope to 
expiate their sing. It is’ commonly called the 
Swinging Festival, because the more jinent 
form of expiation amonuat Hindus is that of 
swinging, suspended by hooks through the skin 
over each shoulder-blale, and connected by ropes 
with one end of a lever, traversing au upright 

ost, to which a circular motion is given. It is 
held when tho sun enters Aries. But children of 
‘tender years, aged five or six, were to he seen with 
Damboo sticke through both checks. Hooks from 
a lever are passed through the skin over cach 
shoulder-blade, and the lever is made to rise high 
in the air and revolve with the hooked person. 
‘Wood and iron and snakes are passed through tho 
tongues, the checks, and the skin of devateos and 
of young children. The devoteos are called Gajan, 
and it is in honour of Siva that they intlict 
tortures on themselves. The British Government 
about the middle of the 19th century prohibited 
its practice in British India. See Siva. 

HARKUKE. Hixb. Carpinos viminea, 
CHAR-KUCHOO, Bexe. Colocasia antiquorum, 
CHARLANG, a section of the Bakhtiar: tribes, 


See 




















CHAR-MAGHZ. isp. Juglans regia; the 
walnut, lit. ‘ the four-kernelled fruit.’ 
CHARMS, 
Talsim, Towis, «AMAR gj litem, Peas. 
-.. . Earer. Inesnto, Allettamento, Ir. 
Gharnre jeuchentement,F.  Hneanté, Embeleto, Sr. 
New-band,. . . Hixp. Mantra,’ as 5 


Charms are in general use amongat all races; 
and amnlets are worn and used both to work for 
good and to work for evil. The custom of insecrib- 
ing mystic characters upon the person asa safe- 
guard, or having them engraved in the form of an 
amulet or charm, is of the most remote antiquity. 
Cain had a merk ect upon him, which denoted 
the bearer to be under the’ immediate pro- 
tection of Heaven, ao that no man might slay hi 

‘Tha blood sprinkled on the door-posts of Ieracl in 


CHARMS. 


was a sign that the destroying angel was 
not & enter, the inmates being uader the divine 

don. "A similar proserving token is referred 
to in Ezekiel ix. 2, where the man ‘clothed in 
Tinen,’ having o writing inkhorn hy his eide, was 
commanded by God to set a mark upon the fore- 
heads of those who grieved for the abominations 
of Jerumlem. ‘Behold my sign!’ says Job xxxi, 
35, according to the marginal reading; or, * Be 
hoid, here is my Than’ (a mystic mark}, ng Galmet 
renders it, Paul, probably allutn to some ac- 
Knowledged sacred sign, olserves, * Henceforth 
let no man trouble me, for I hear it: wy body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.’ Portions of St. John’s 
Gospel were worn by the carly (hristims, and 
verses of Scriptnre were even placcd npon horses. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, amulet yema were 








mach esteemed. King John hud a large col- 
lection ; and, in the 16th century, maulets were 
warehoused ‘in England ink quantities, 


and ustally worn round the neck, a8 8 prov 
tection from pestilence (Gage's Hengrave, p, 153). 
A MB poem on the virtues of gems,” written 
by Pierre de Honiface in the 14th century, sa 
“Phe diamond reuders 4 nm inviueible; the 
agate of India or Crete, eloquent and prudent ; 
the amethyst resists intoxication ; the enrnelian 
ses anger; the hyacinth provokes sleep’ 
(Miluer’s Seven Churches of Asia, p. 127). ‘The 
six descriptions of charms or mantra known in 
Gujerat, are described in the Mantra Shastri 
Marun Mantra has the power of taking away life ; 
Mobun Mantra produces ocular or auricalar 
illusions; Sthambhun Mantra stops what is in 
motion ;'Akurshan Mantra calls or makes present 
anything; Wusheckuran Mantra has the power 
of enthralling; aud Oochatun Mantra of causing 
vodily injury’ short of death (Rasatala, Hindu 
Anwals, ai. 7p. 408). Charus, amulets, talie- 
nuaus, and phylacteries all belong to the list of 
articles which produce imaginative cures, seeing 
that the persons who trust to them believe in 
fume goou obtainable from them, in purse or in 
person, in health or in weltme. ‘The amulets, 
bung in a little bag around the neck, are very 
widely credited with the power of warding o 
disense. One peculiar kind of umulet is the 
phylactery, a bit of parchment on which a few 
sacred words have been written: if worn on the 
person, it is « safeguard against disease nud cala- 
mity. The Jews in the Enst used to carry such 
an amulet written with a Hebrew verse from the 
Bible; md some of the Mehomedans with au 
Arabic sentence from the Koran. The Burmese 
insert lumps of gold beneath the skin, to procure 
invulnerability, and Burmese are said to conceal 
in that manner, Many of the charms worn 
xy Hindus avd Mahomedana are merely to distract 
or avert tho cvileye, A not unfrequent one, in 
sickness, ia a string formed of hnir of the head, 
to which is attached a picce of the Acorus calamua 
root, a cowric shell, a marking nut, and the eye 
‘of a pescock’s feather. In the Ilahi Namah 
(ection 12), it is mentioned that women, during 
parturition, derive considerable benefit from wear- 
ing a charm composed of certain ingredients made 
into e little ball, which mast be perforated with 
a hog’s bristle (Ouseley's Travels, i. p. 227), 
Most of the Mabomedan pilgrims, when moving 
towarde Meces, have a charm or tawiz suspend 
around their necks; and almost all Mahomedans, 
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when setting out on a joumey, bind a piece of 
money on their arm, a8 a votive offering to the 
Imam Zamin. In Arabia, the inetant a foal ia 
horn, a charm is tied round ita neck in a bag of 
Dlack cloth, and sometimes in this the pedigree is 
placed. Many of the Mahomedans of Turkey and 
‘Asin carry taliamang about with them. especially 
in war, consisting of verses of the Koran, to which 
they attach extraordinary infinence: aud with ouc 
Mahomedan soldier, who hal fallen in battle, a 
whole Koran was found wrapped in the rolls of 
his turban. The Mahomedans pot up charms 
‘over the lintels of the doors, on the walls of their 
houses, and. almost constantly use them on their 
arms as atoulets, for the cure of ailments, to cust 
out devils, to ward off demons, fairies, enchanters, 
and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, cer- 
tain naines (lsm.sing.; Isma, pl.)are used by Mako 
medans, The ism-jallali,orfiery or terribic attribute, 
is used; also the ism-jamali, the watcry or wir 
attriinte ; and with these they cast ont dovils, 
and command the presence of genii and demons. 
‘Amouget Mabomedan women love-philters are in 
frognent use; and engraved amnlete, and leaves 
and roots of ‘plants, are worn by them to retain 
or win affection. ‘The Rev. Mr. Ward saw a 
Mahomedan woman dropping slips of paper into 
the river, and upon inquiry Fass thet hey oon 
tained some enored words, and that the woman 
‘was presenting those papers to the river-saint, 
Khaja Khizr, in hopes of obtaining relicf. Per- 
aiang cousiler the number thirtecn 50 nulucky, 
that, in general, they will noteven name it. When 
they have occasion to allude to this number, 
instead of mentioning sezlch (thirteen), they Ray 
ziyad (much more) or hvelt (nothing). In ancient 
Rome, the ladies wore the phallic emblem to over- 
come their sterility. Tt was a mango-fruit, givon 
by a rishi to Jarasindha’s father, and eaton by his 
mother, which hegot that fainous Maghada prince 
of old.’ To this day, very often do barren Hindu 
womon, and those who loge their children in the 
erndle, repair to the most reputed shrine of Siva in 
their nelghbourlood, and by fusts aud vigils enstire 
his Diessings for progeny. 

Tane says in Egypt the most esteemed of all 
hegab or charms ia # mushaf (or copy of the 
Koran). This aud others ure worn by mavy 
women, generally enclosed in eases of gold, or of 
gilt, and plaiu silver, Neat in estimation to the 
imushaf is a book or scroll containing certain 
chaptery of the Koran, as the 6th, 18th, 3Gth, 4th, 
5th, 67th, and 78th, or somo others, generally 
seven. The ninety-nine attributes of God, written 
on a paper, and worn on the person, are supposed 
to make the wearer n particular object for the 
exercise of all the benevolent divine attributes. 
‘The names of Mahomed’s relics are also charms. 
‘These relics, called Mukhallafat un Nabi, were two 
sabhaha (or rosaries), his musbaf (in unarranged 
fragments), his mukbul'uh (or the yeesel in 
which he kept the black powder with which he 
painted the edges of his eyelids), a furdeh or kind 
‘of woollen covering. Sometimes, for the cure of 
Aiseases, and to counteract poisons, ete., a draught 
of water from a metal cup haviug certain passages 
from the Koran, and taliamanic characters and 
figures engraved in the interior, is administered to 
‘the patient. Water from the sacred well of 
Zem-zem in the temple of Mecea, and pit of 
the black brocede covering of the Kaba, small 














CHARRAS. 


fiat onkes of «kind of greyish earth 
mixed with saliva, supposed to bo composed 
of carth from over Mahomed’s grave, are believed 
to be a cure for every disease. They are sold at 
the prophet's tomb, and are occasionally enten. 
The Chinese have a written charm, praying for 
the three manys, happiness, lon, life, and eons ; 
and nino libes, ‘prosperity, dignity, longevity, 
ote.; koo-tung-king, the old brass mirror, to 
cure the looker of insanity. The Singhalese 
believe, tha, ceriain charms, are. efficacious in 
protecting them from the violence of bears— 
Rtimmers® Overland Journ. ik. p10; Wards 
View of the Hindoos, ii. p. 71; Mituer'e Seven 
Churches of Asia; "Herktot's 'Kanoon-i-Jelam ; 
Tr, Hind. i. p. 8. 

CHAR-MUGHZ, Pers,; niso Giud 
i-roomi. Juglans regia; walnuts. 

CHARNOCK, JOB, the founder of Caleutta, 
In the ond of the i7th centiny he dwelt at 
Barrackpur, which the natives have named Acha- 
nak, after him. He resided there 90 a8 to be 
neat the grave of hit wife-a Hind women, 
whom he had espoused after resouing her from 
burning on the funeral pilo of her deceased 
hueband. The mausoleum over her remains is 
the oldest piece of magoury in Calcutts, His 
sorrow for the loss of his wife was unbounded, 
So long as life lasted, be ou the anniversary of 
her death sacrificed 2 cock in her ma 
in. the cemstery of St. John's Church. His 
epitaysh— 








an; Jouz~ 





D. 0. M. 
Tobus Charnock, Armiger, 
“Anizlun. eb nup. ia hoe 

lego Bengalonst 
Diguissismns Anglorom 





8, 
Mortalitathy sure exuvie 
sub hoe aarmore deposuit, ub 
in spe bentse resurroctionin xl 
Ubristi Judicia sdventun 
obdormirent. 

Qui postauam in adlo non 
sho peregeiuntnn cxset iu, 

cat dons sure ioten 
uitatic decimo dic Januari 
1692, 








UHAR-PAL. Hinp. A sleeping cot or bed- 
stend ; literally, four logs. 
CHARRAH. Anan. Lagenarin vulgaris, Sew, 





CBARRAS, the gum-resin of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sutiva, Itexudes from the flower Benda, 
and also from the seed when ripe. In the Panjab, 
when the sved is gathered, the heads are rabbed 
with the hands, aud the charrea collected. The 
finest charray is produced in Yarkand and Kash 
gur, A kind called garda is much in use, and of 
this again there are three gorts, surkha, bhangra, 
aud Khak, It is brought into’ the Panjab from 
Ladakh vit Kulu, Kangra, and Kashmir; also 
from Yarkand and Persia via Peshawur and Dhera 
Tewail Khan on the western frontier of the 
Panjab. A small quantity placed in the hookah 
and smoked, produces almost immediately an in- 
toxicating effect, It seems to have been employed 
as an iutoxicating substance in Asis and Wgypt 
from very carly times, and even in medicine in 
Europe in former times, as Dr. Royle mentiona a 
notice of it in Dale (Pharmecologia, i. p. 188) and 
Murrey (Apparat, Modieaminnm, iv. pp. 608 
620). “In Central India, the Saugor territory, and 
‘Nepal, charras is collected during the hot seas, 
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Men clad in lesthern dresses run through the 
omy , brushing against the plant with 

Tole vielenco; the soft resin adhores to the 
Jeathar, and ia ‘subsequently scraped of and 
Amended into balls, which ecll at from five to six 
rupeea the seer. A atill finer kind, the Momia, 
or waxen churrus, is collected by the hand in 
Nepal, and sells for nearly double the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Nepal the leathern attire is 
digpensed with, and the resin je gathered on the 
skins of naked coolies. In Persia, it is stated by 
Mires Abdul Rosato that te churras is pre] 

sing the resinous plant on coarse 

aad then scraping it from Ghesa and melting ¢ it 
8 pot with a little warn water. The charras of 
Herat is considerod to be the best and most power- 
ful of all the varieties of tho drug. It is said aleo 
that when the bhang leaves are picked off and 
the stalks remain, the little knots which occur 
wherever aleaf isstes from the stem, are pickedand 
collected 8 ganja, and these contain much resin. 
Indian hemp secretes a much larger proportion 
of resin than ia observable in the Europcan plant ; 
but a difference is observed in this point in India 
between plants grown in the plains and those of 
the mountains, and also when grown thickly 
together. Thu natives plant them wirle apart, 10 
enable them to secrete their fall powers. "In 
Fiurope, tho thick sowing, and moister, often 
deli, climate will prevent the dite seoretion of the 
pectlinr principles of plant of tho Persian 
region Powell; Ohaugh. 

HARRI, Hixp. The royal or imperial rod, 
a long staff or javelin, aud often placed by Hindu 
Princes on the royu! cushion or throne. It is an 
emblem of authority, and Charri men zor hai— 

rod is strong—is meant to indicate that the 
authority is obeyed. 


run 





CHARSA of Ptolemy, the modern Kars. 
CHARSA. Hixv, “A huge bucket made of 
hide, for a well. 


CHARSUDDA, a town in the Peshawur valley, 
near which the Swat river joins the Kabul river. 
CHART. 


Zerkarten, 
Cartes 





Der. Pata, es. Matar. 
+ Fr. | Cartas de marear,. Port. 
Ger. Carta de navegaro” 

Ehxy. de marear, 

» In 
‘Marine charts of coasts. 
CHAR-TARA, » musical instrument, literally 

four-stringed, as the sih-tarn is three-striuged. 
CHARU. "Matrat. A jungle tree which 





Sr. 











grows to about 40 feet high, and 2 feet in Tod 


ter, It is ued in building native vessels, 
ealary for planks, but is not very 
tye, Mand C. 
CHARU, in Hinduism, one of the five Jagna, 
who consist of the Bali, Charu, Baswadeva, and. 
Agnihotea. 


‘OHARUKAR, « town in Afghanistan. It 
‘was burned 34 October 1842. 
CHARUMAR, predial slayes in Malabar, whose 


name Wilson derives from Chera, in Maleali, the 
soil, They follow the rule of Maruma-kataj 
They are very diminutive, with s yery bi 
complerion, and not untroquontiy woolly bar. 

CHARUNG, a diffioult pass in the Himalaya, in 
Jat. 81° 94 N., and long. 78° 85' E, The orest is 
17,848 feet. ‘Reo Kunawar. 

OHARVADAR, in Persia, the chiof muleteor 


1 HASA, 


CHASHM. 


of s caravan, and goncrally owner of the animals. 
He employs’ certain number of the Ratirchi or 
ag his servants or assistants. 
CHARVAKA, a Hindu philosopher who lived 
about the third centary of the Christian era, and 
founded s school of materialism, Tho atheistical 
philosophy which he put forward is called Loka- 
Yata, and its followers Loka-yati. It forms one of 
the six atbeistical systems of philosophy current 
amongst the eastem Aryan race in India. ‘The 
other five are the Yogachara, Sidhanta, Wai- 
baehika, Madbyamica, and Digambara, all full of 
i inate phrases, and containing a jumble of 
ios. ‘The derivation of Charvake 
is from Charoo, insinuating, aud Vaka, a word. 
Charvaka, as the founder of the materialistic wehooi 
of the Hindus, was the Pyrrho and Epicuius of 
India, The Charvaka systom does not recognisy 
the authority of the Vedas, Tho sect maintain 
thet in this world of coutinual changes, which is 
developed out of four principal cleinents, pro- 
sperity is heaven and adversity is hell, and that 
there is no other heaven or hell Lesiles these con 
ditions. The philosophic speculations ax to the 
nature of the soul and its relation to tho Suy 
called the Adwaita, the Dwaita, and the ta 
adwaita, are derived montly from the views of the 
ure great apostle of the Vedantiat school, who 
flourished in Southern India, viz, Sankaracharya 
in the niuth centmy, Ramannja in the twelfth 
century, and Madhavacharya a lttle later, 
Dwaita, the doctrive of duality held by many 
Hindus, distinguishes two principles in creation, 
spstend matter, a8 oppored to the .\dwaita or 
Monad doeteino, which acknowledyes the reality 
of spiritual existence only, Ananda Tirthnehart 
| was the founder of the Dwnite school. Sankara- 
charya. was tho propagator of thu Adwaita doc- 
|trings. The Viviahtadwaita wchool, non-idudity 
with a difference, was founded by Ramannja- 
Jeharya. It tainting an intermediate doctrine 
| that the wniverse is a reality depauding upon and 
supported by Goi, as the boily iy by the eon! ; 
|GE the divine aut Lwuuan soul are in some 
respects identical; yet that for all human pur- 
poses they are regarded ax distinct. und thr, in 
life, the Laman soul is subordinate and responsible 
to the divine soul. 
‘CHAR VALAYAT, four territories unter 



















Afghanistan, comprising Maemann, Andklmi, 
Shibbargaum, and Siri pul, with a popalation of 
above 250,000. 


CHARWAHA, a herdsman, a grazier, of North 


in, 
CHAR-YARI. Hip. Char, four, aud Yar. a 
friend, A Sunni Mabomedan who acknowledges 
Abubakr, Omar, Osinap, sul Ali as the four 
legitimate klualifs. 

CHAR-ZANUO. Hixp. Lit, on four knees, 
i.e, sitting cross-legged. 

CHASA, also Apaynum. Saws. Opium. 
_Chasa is said to be derived from Khas kbas, 


i poppy eced. fj oe 
A Bengal cultivator. Chasa signifies 
2 cultivator of the grouad. 
‘CHASARFO, a yellow carth of Spiti. 
CHASHM. ‘Hixp., Pers. The oye. It is 
deemed amongst Eastern Mahomedans an organ 
ofthe body by which they can swear, possibly 
‘originating in the old practice of blinding personr, 
Tho Persian expressions ‘Ba-chashm’ and “Ba 


CHASKU. 


sar-o-chaam,’also the Hindi words, ‘ Mere sar aor 
snkh par,’ meaning ‘Your order be on my ey06,” 
‘are usual repouses on receipt of an order, and 
acknowledging that it will be obeyed, on the 
penalty of the head and eyes. The evil eye is the 
‘Chashin-i-bad or Bad chashm of the Mahomedans 
of Persia and India, Chasbm-i-khoras. Abrus 
torins, Linn. Chashm-i-maidah, cat's cye; 

je gem so called. Sec Evil Eye. 
CHASKU. Hmp. A cloth dyed with knssum- 


bha and printed. 
GHASMAH-UBAD, a spring in Khorasan on 


the road from Astarabad to Damghan. The peo! 
Delieve that if ite waters be defiled, a furious wind 
rages till a tribe of the neighbourhood restore its 
purity.—Eastwich ; Morier; Fraser; MacGregor. 

CHASNT, a sugar-boiler; syrup’ of sugar; 9 
‘vessel for taking out boiled cane jaice. 

CHASTE TREE, three-leaved, Vitex trifolia, 
Linn; five leaved, Vitex negundo, Linn. 

CHATA CHARETTA, Hinp. Cicendia bys- 
sopitolia, Aduns, 

CHATAI, Hsp, A mat. 

CHATANULD, Tax.,a sudra sect who worship 
Vishnu exclusively, and whose occupation is the 
ale of flowers. ‘This seems to be the race kuown 
in the Peninsula as the Satani or Satani-wanla, 
followers of Chaitanya.— IVilson, 

CHATARASI KURA. Tra. Mollugo spergula, 
L.; M. verticillata, 2. 

CHATERA, wn omboaser or chaser of silver 
and gold work ; derived from Chitarna, to adoro, 
embellish, 

CHATGARE, a frontier district of British India, 
nituated between Desh Durrung aud the Bhutan 
Lills, occupied by the Kachari or Horo; about 
30,000 dwell in the Assam valley, and on ite N. and 
S. borders. They have no written character; but 
fa large part of their vocables are identical ‘with 
those of the Garo, and almost all the rest may be 
traced tosome dialect of the Tibetan. See Indin, 

CHATHU! 














Tr. White ant. 

GHATIN. “Bexo. Alstonia scholatis. 

CHATISGHAR, the south-castein division of 
tho Contral Provinces. of British India, compris 
ing the districts of Ruipore, Belagpore, and Sum- 
bulpore. It lies between long. 80° 30" and 83° 15" 
B,, and Int. 16° 30" and 23° 10'N. “It has Bustar 
‘on its south, Its population is 206,000. ‘Ihe 
Chamar race form a filth part of the population, 
and have all joined the Sainami sect. Sve Satnmni. 

CHATNEY, Chutney, or Chetney,a warm con- 
diment in use in India. 

CHATR, an umbrella, a caravonary, cloth 
covering of a carriage. or ekka canopy. ‘A sun- 
shade, ‘In the Native States of India, sovereigus 
grant the right to use the Chatri, sometimes desig- 
nating its colour; similar grants are made for the 
Palanguin, shawls, oacbat, ete— IF 

CHATRA. Hixp. Leucas cephslotes. 

CHATR-ANG.3, the game of chess, so called 
from ‘imitating the formation of an army, the 
four (chatar) ‘bodied (ange) array, of elephants, 
chariots, horse, and foot, in Indian armies. See 
Chess: Shatranj. 

CHATR-GO-PUTR. Hhxp, Tho Kayastha or 
Kaot race, in the Peninsula of India, oe thia 
mythological person as their ancestor. a3 
he war tho decretary to Yama, the god of the 
infernal regions. 

CHATRIVAL. Hrsn, Euphorbia helioscopia, 





CHATURTHI. 


CHATRIYA, & warrior branch of the Aryan 
Bindus, taking'social rank after the Brahmans. 
‘Menu says, ‘To defend the people, to give alms, to 

ifice, to read the Vedas, to shun the allure- 
ments of sexual gratification ; such are in a few 
words the duticsof a Chatriys,’ How this martial 
ace broke up is extremely obscure, They were 
brave race, and ail Rajputs claim a Chatriya 
descen 


it. 
CHATTA-PAT, Hyxp. Jeaf of Licuala peltata, 
CHATTO. Hisn, A canopy of royalty. 


CHATTRAM. Taw, Chattar, Hinp. A cara- 
ple vansari, temple, or choultri.— Wilson. 
CHATTRE Hexp, Agaricus campestris, 


CHATUR-ANGA-BALAM. Trt, Anarmy of 
the four arma, horee, foot, elephants, and chariots, 

CHATUR-BHUJ, a name of Vishnu with four 
arms. In a deed of conveyance by Mahara Sri 
Jey Singh, this deity is invoked. The deed runa 
thua: “At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow 
upon thee, of my own free will, the village and 
lands of Jaetpoorah. This donative shall not look 
to rankrooa (physical infirmity), su-poot (worthi- 
ness), ca-poot (unworthiness) ; your issue 

joy them, Of this intention I call the four-armed 
divinity (Chatur-bhuj) as witness. You are my 
own child (choorco); wherever and whenever 
order, you will do my service ; if you fail, the fault 
be on your head.’— T's Hajastl. i, 610. 

CHATUR-BHUJA DEVI, a form of Durga, 
represented ae on a padmasana or lotus seat, 

CHATUR-DASI, in Hinde astronomy, the 14th 
dey of the Junar Pacsha, 

CHATUR-DASI, in the Hinda religion, festi- 
vals held on the 13th and 14th of the month 
Cheyt, in Lonour of Kama, the god of love. 
Madana, be who intozicates with deaire i 
are both epithets of the god of love, ‘The festivals 
on the 13th and 14th are called Madana triodasi 
(thirteenth) nnd Chatur-dasi (fourteenth). On 
these aye the Rajputs of Udatpar ai lymas 
tianded down by the Bards: "Hail, god of the 
flowery bow: hail, warrior with a fish on thy 
banner! bail, powerfal divinity, who cauaeth the 
firmness of the sage to forsake him! Glory to 
Madaun, to Kama, the god of gode; to him by 
whom Braliwa, Vishnu, Siva, and Indra are fill 
with emotions of rapture!’ "There in no city in 
the East where the adorations of the sex to Karna 
deva are more fervent than in Udaipur, the city 
of the rising gun.— Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. B77. 

CHATURJEE, properly Chaturu padhyaya, the 
namie of a family of Brahmans in Bengai learned 
in the four Vedas.— 1. 

CHATUR-MASYA. Sansk. Four kinds of 
sacri -Vaiswadeva, Varana Praghasa, Saka- 
medha, aud Sunasiriya, to be offered in four con- 
secutive months, or every four onthe, consisting 
of roasted cakes of rice-four, offered. ‘in the firat 
to the Viswadevas, in the second to Varuna, with 
two figures of sheep made of flour, in the third 
Frith vegetables to Agni? and in the fourth to 


CHATURTHI, the fourth day after the new 
and full moon, sacred to Vighnesvara. On the 
Ganesh Chaturthi, or Chanth, was born Ganesh, 

















called also Ganapati, made from the turmeric and 
oil off the of Parvati, He is the of 
wisdom, who removes obstacles, and is invoked at 


the commencement of all undertakings. Ganapati 
has 8 man’s body with the head of an elephant. 
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CHATURUPADHYAYA, 


His head is said to havo been ent off or destroyed 
by Siva, whon Ganesh tried to prevent Siva enter- 
ing the chamber of Parvati wheu bathing. Clay 
images are made and worshipped for from one to 
nive days, and then thrown into water. The Chin- 
chor or Ohinchwad, who resides ata village of that 
name near Poona, is believed to be an incarnation 
of Ganesh, whopromised an ascetic named Moroba, 
who lived'in Sivaji’s time, that he would be in- 
carnate for seven generations in his family. The 
earth image of Ganesh is one of three forms, in 
which the earth deity Mrittike is worshipped by 
Hindos. The first is the Nag-pancham, x0 which 
feast a snake of clay is worshipped ; the second is 
Gokul Ashtami, when a clay image’ of the infant 
Krishna is worshipped; and the third occasion is 
‘that on which Ganesh is worshipped, and this leet 
day of the worship of Mrittike is observed 
great pomp. The vaban or carriage of Ganesh 
isarat, The feast in honour of his birth is held 
on the dth of the month Bhadrapad, and falis on 
‘the first days of September, and has rome plane~ 
tary or seasonal connuction. Ganesh is brought 
to the honse with mach pomp. 
CHATURUPADHYAYA. Sans. The name 
of a family of Brahmans in Bengal, commonly 
pronounced Chaturjia or Chaturjes. 
CHATUR-VEDI. Saxsx. Meaning a Brah- 
man who has studied the four Vedas, It isusually 
pronounced Chaubi, ‘The term is now applied to 
a class of Brahmans who are not always of a 
literary character; and in the Upper Provinces they 
ro asoally boxers, wrestlers, and the like. — 1Pilson. 
CHAU, Bsxp. Four. Chaa-bach'ha, in former 
ties, in'the Dehli territory, a levy of revenue 
on four things, the poll-tax, hearth-money, and 











C 

Ohaubisi (24), any tract containing 24 villages 
in the ‘competion Of a particular tribe: 

Chaurasi (84), a aubdivision of a pargana 
embracing 84 villages 

CHAUDA-RATNI, also Chaturdesa-ratna, in 
‘Hindu mythology, fourteen precious articles, called 
gems, obtained by churning the ocean, The second 
incarnation of Vishnu was in the form of a tortoise, 
hence known as the Kurma avatar. The principal 
incident in it waa the churning of the ocean with 
the huge mountain Mandara as a churn-rod, using 
the great aerpent Sesha as a churoing rope; while 
Visbnu, inthe form of a tortoise, sustained the 
vast load. The produce was the fourteen precious 
articles (or gews), the chaoda-ratni, or more 
classically the chatur desa ratna, one of which 
‘waa medicine, another poison. See Vishnu. 

CHAUDHARI, the headmau of a trade in 
towns; the beadman of a village; also, in Hindn 
temples in the Peninsula, the figures at the 
cornera of the temple aupporting each succession 
of platforms. See Dhara. 

HAUGHAN, a game of Tibet resembling 
hockey, but played on horseback, on a plain abont 
60 yards broad and 350 long, with a atone pillar 
at each end as the goal. The ball is somewhat 
anger than 8 orickot ball, and is called in Tibetan, 
Pala, and now known’ to the British as Polo. 
The stick or Bynta is of the strong and straight 
bough of the almondé-tree, about 4 feet Jong, and 
let in at the top and passed quite through to 
the other end of a curved piece of solid birch-rood, 
about the size and shape of s drenching horn. 
Tho game is mentioned by Baker. Tt is" played 


CHAURASA. 


in every valley in Little Tibet, Ladakh, Yeason, 
Chitral. See Chicane ; Choughan, 

CHAUHAN, one of the principal Rajput races, 
desceuded from Prithi Raj, the last Hindu raler 
of Indra-prestha, or Dehli, and spread through 
Malwa and Rajasthan, The principal families are 
the Khichi, Hara, Bhadauria, Rajkumar, Rajor, 
Py Chakarnagar, and Manchane. ‘The 
head of the Manchann is the raja of Manipari, 
‘This was the moat valiant of the Agnicula Rajputa, 
and of the whole Rajput race, Its branches 
(eaca) long maintained all the vigour of tho 
origial stem; and the Hara, the Khihi, the 
Deora, the Sonigurra, and others of the twenty- 
four, have their names immortabzed in the sougs 
of the Bards. The derivation of Chaulsan is coeval 
with kis fabulous birth,—the four-handed warrior 
Chatoor-bhooja, Chatoor-baha, Vira. Their name 
is often written Chaubon, also Chahuman, They 
are in every part of the N.W, Provinces, a8 wolt 
ag in Malwa and Rajasthan ; the chief of thie tribe 
now in the Raht district of Ulwar claims to be 
the living representative of Prithavi Raj—Tod, 

CHAUK.» Hiro. A market-plece. 

CHAUKA. Hixp.. A. cleared space in which 
a Hindu cooks hie food or perfonné any religious 


ceremony. 

CHAU-KALASA. Maur, A section of the 
Sudra, so named from their having four (chan) 
ornaments (kalasa) to the bridegroom's litter in 
‘8 marrige procession, 

CHAUKAT, Hixp, A window frame or a 
door frame.— Eliot, 

CHAUKI. Epxn. A police station. Chaukidar, 
a watchman, policeman, Chaukidari, a tax 
levied to defray the cost of the village watch. 

CHAULAI. Hixp. Amarautas mangostanua, 
On the hills, A. polygonoides, a sinall-seeded 




















variety of A. frumentaceus. Lal chaulai is A. 
ani . 

CHAULARY.\. Nep. Borax. 

CHAULMOO( rxp. Gynocardia odorta, 


OHAU-MUKHA. Sass, quadruple image, 
or four images of a Jaina thirthankixa placed 


back to back: 
CHAUNI. Hisp, Cloomefpentaphylla. 
CHAUNSH. trp. Berchemis, sp. 


CHAUPAN PAL, or Pabal of Kashmir; shep- 
herds who tend tho flocks of other people. 

CHAUPAT or Chausar, Hip. A game 

with dice. 

SHAU-PHRA of the Shan race, meuns lord, 
ruler. It is the Teau-bwa of the Burmese. 

CHAURANA:I SCYTHA, of Ptolemy, spe 
posed to be the ic of Khor, a territory SE. 
Sf Ladakh, snd eastward of the Bylie. 

CHAUR-ANGA. Saxsk. Lit. » square altar 
or pedestal for the lings. 

CHAURAPUPPOO, Charul, also Chironji, of 
Hicdastan, is the sced of the Buchanavia latifolia, 

all stoue or kernel of the 









Cy 
and considered heating ; one seer and a half costs 
arupee, The fresh frult is very agceeable—Gen. 
Med, Top. p. 181. 

CHAURASA, Hixp., from Char, four, is 
often applied to square tools. Chaurasa, a spiter 
for making holea in a wire-drawer's plate. Chauras 
bira,a narrowchisel, Chauras mekh, a small square 
anvil; Chaurasi reti, a square or two-faced file, 
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OHAURASI. 
CHAURASI or Chouriasi, in Indian land 


revenae, & common subdivision of district, com- 
prising §4 villages. Satinai, or 87 villages, is also 
not anfrequent. 

CHAURL Hu. A whisk; a fyflapper of 
hair, or shavings of sandal-wood, or ivory, et. 

CHAUS. Shaw. Felis chaus, Galdens. 

CHAUSL Hinp. Broad cotton cloth, the web 
having 400 threads. Chausnti, plain cotton cloth, 
four thread, Chautabi, a bed-cover, also used as & 


‘wrapper by villagers. 

CHAUTH. Hind. An aszessment equal toa 
fourth of the original standard assessment, which 
the Mahrattas compelled other nationalities 
India to pay, as the feo for abstaining from ra 
ing their countries. They collected it th 
their own agents, A quarter, a fourth port. 

CHAUTHI. ip. The caremouy of uatying 
the wedding bracelet on the fourth day sfter con- 
bummation.— IV, 

CHAUWAN. Hinp. A millet of E. Oudh. 

CHAVALAN, low caste Nairs? who are fisher- 
Nk PORL KADA, T Andrographis 

a) Vv. . TEL vis 
cchicides, Nera. si 

CHAVANNESIA ESCULENTA, a creeper of 
Burma; ylelds cnonichono. Ite girth is 18 fnches, 
and its crown covers an area of 200 squaro feet. — 
Markham; Pernv, Burk, 

OHAVICA BETLE, Afiy, Hetle vive. 

Piper botel, Linn. 





Pan, . . BRNG., Hixn. | Vettilei, » . Taw 
Kost esp One oe Tee 
yer, ENG. © eer 
‘Voit ee eae « MAURAL. ar) 
This trailing phmt is cultivated in’ many parte 
of India aud through the Archipelago for its leaf 
(pan), which ia ued to enwrap ingrodienta—betle- 





nut, quicklimo, arowaties, astringents—presented 
to guests on cerononial visits, The plant thrives 
Doot in a stiff soil, | This is well ploughed or dus, 
thoroughly cloaned and levelled, then enclosed 
with stakes and brushwood, and’ covered with a 
roof of scuthn crass, haram n. 
Shallow trenches 2 fect wide and 6 or & inches 
deep, and about 5 fect apart, are nent scooped out 
and ‘filled with wator, nud’ when the ground la 
thoroughly saturated the planting begins. A full- 
grown plant is cut duwn to the roots, which are 
separated and Inid horizontally, and the sprouts, 
which in three or four days arise from the j 
each forms a separate pint. Planting goes 
from Februazy to April, and each row receives two 
or three waterings daily. The stripping of the 
Tenves commences about the middle of Junc, and 
continues rogularly for about a year, when the site 
is abandoned, The leaves are ‘packed in bundle 
of 200, called dholi, avd the dholi are sokl at 
from 14 pice to 14 aunas per dholi, according to 
the quality and age of the leaf. Pan plants are 
grown to protect ferns, calndiums, and other 
foliage plants from sun and frost. See Betle. 
CHAVICA ROXBURGH. Afig. 
Piper longam, Linn., long pepper. 
. | Chabaijawa,. . BIALAT. 





















CHAY ROOT. 


‘wild on the banks of streams in the Cirear moun- 
i Bengal, Sylhet, and on the banks 
of the Irawadi. ‘The dried catkins of the female 
Hlant form the long pepper of eommeroa-—Hoxb. 
Voigt; Useful Plants, 
CHAWUL. Hixp. Husked rice, 
CHANWURA or Chaura, a tribe once renowned 
in the history of India, though its name is now 
scarcely known, or only retained in the obronicles 
of the Bards. Of its origin, saye Col. Tod, we are 
in ignorance. Tt belongs neither to the Solar nor 
Lunar races, ‘The capital of the Chawura waa the 
jnpular Deobunder, on the coast of Saurashtra ; 
and the celebrated temple of Somnath, with many 
others on that coast, dedicated to Balnath, or the 
san, is attributed to the tribe of the ‘Seura, or 
worship) enue. The Balabhi princes were 
Tuceeedad in the rule ‘of Gujerat by th Chaura, 
who finally established their capital, in A.D. 746, ab 
Anhalwara, now Patan, and became one of the 
greatest dynastic of India. The last raja dying 
in A.D. 931 without male issue, was eucceeded by 
hie son-in-law, a prince of the Rajput tribe of 
Salonka or Chalukya, whose family were chiefs of 
Kalian in the Dekban, above the Ghats —Hiphin- 
‘one’e History of Inia, i p.401; Tod's Rajasthan, 
ip. 103. 


GHAWUT. Matax. Bark cloth from Arto. 


carpus elastica. 
CHAWUT. By, Chenopodinm viride, Itoxb, 
CHAYA. Jar. A tea-boure. 
CHAYA. Sans. A shadow, from Cha, a 
sorertag, or disappearance. See Surya. 
CHAYA. Beno. rua lanata, Juss. 
CHAYAU-KA-YOE, Burst Awoora rohituka, 
CHAYNDPOLLA, Tz, Trichosanthea cu- 


cemnerina. 
CHAYROOKA, Maxxst. Capparis Heyneana, 
CHAY ROOT. Axcxo-Tex, 
Banbooray aye, TAM: | hel walle, 
Tammisscrem vayr, ,, || Chaya voru, 
‘Thia is the root of © small biennial plant, the 
Oldenlandin umbellata, which is Inngely used as 
a scarlet dye. It in’ extensively cultivated in 
Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, but also 
grows wild, and the Singhalese prefer the wild 
plant. ‘The plaut grows in light andy ground 
dear the sea, where its roots strike very” di 
‘The colouring matter resides entirely in tho bark 
‘of the root, the inner portion being white and 
useless. This root is of great importance to the 
3. Indian dyer, yielding a red dye similar to mun- 
ject, Rubia cordifolia. ‘The celebrated red turbans 
‘of Madura are dyed with it, That of Madara is 
considered superior of its kind, but this superiority 
is probably owing to some chemical effect which 
the water of the Vigay river has upon it, and not 
to any peculiar excellence of the dyo itself. Wild 
chay roots are shorter, and are considered to yield 
one-third or one-fourth more colouring matter 
than the cultivated root; thia probably arises 
from too much watering, as much rain injurea the 
quality of the root. of two years’ growth 
are preferred when procurable. It is maid that 
chay root rapidly deteriorates by being kept in 
the hold of a ship, or, indeed, in any dark place, 
‘When cultivated, the’ minate seods are gw 
together with the surface sand, and sown in land 
ioualy prepared. It is watered for a year, and 
‘then dug, and sells et Bs, 20 tho candy of 500 Ibe. 





oe Tm, 
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OHAY ROOT. 


If Joft longer in the ground it increases in value, 
and does not require further watching. 

‘When first sown, it is immediately watered with 
water in which cow-dang bas been dissolved. 
This binds the surface, and prevents the seeds 
being blown about hy ihe winds. The dyers in 
the Peninsula of India test the valuo of the root 
by mixing some of the ponnded root and quick- 
lime. If good, the mixture soon assumes a fine 
red colour, if the mixtare become pale or brown, 
or if no change of colour take place, it is con 
sidered of little or of no value. if a white colour 
prevail in the inside of tho hark and on the wood, 
it may he pretty certain that the root is apoiled ; 
a green colone is s sure invlication of its goodness 
(Rhode, MSS.). It furnishes the colouring matter 
for the durable red for which the chintzea of S, 
India are famous Chay root forms @ consider~ 
able articlo of export trom Ceylon. It grows 
thore spontaneously on light, dry, sandy ground 
on the aca-coast. ‘The cultivated roots are slender, 
‘with a few Interal fibres, and from one to two 
fect long. Attention was drawn to it as a dye- 
stuff in. 179% by a special minute of the Board of 
rade recommending its importation ; but Dr. 
Bancrofts report discouraged its further importa- 

jon. 

Dr, Heyno's description of dyeing cotton yarn 
‘with obay root jana follows: = 

‘The yarn, being washed and untwisted, that it 
may not become entangled, nnd being #0 separated 
that every part may be cqually penetrated by the 
colouring matter, is divided into bundles of thirty 
or forty threads, through cach of which at the 
middle and extremities 4 cotton thread is loosely 
sewed, but a0 as to allow of every thread being 
exposed to the sun's rays when hung tp, and the 
threads spread ovt on a bamboo, 

‘Tho yarn is washed and cleansed in cold water, 
aided by half an hour's manipulation ; it ia then 
Kept in ‘water in covered vessels till it ‘acquires a 

mitrid smell, which takes place in from twenty~ 

four to thirty-six hours, during which it is 

‘oveasionally pressed and worked for a quarter 
of an hour together; it is then to be washed as 
clean as possible, beaten ou a stone or earthen 
pot, and then hung up to dry. 

While this process is going on, a lye is prepared 
of the ashes of the plantain or other tree in cold 
water. It is an object to have this lye of sufficient 
strength, which ia determined by adding to a 
tmoall quantity abou. half as much gingelly oil and 
giving to it » geutle motion, Should it turn 
immediately white, having no visible globules of 
oil swimaning on the surface, it is good. 

‘The quantity required of clean lye being pouret 
off and strained, sheep dung, in the proportion of 
three ounces to a pint of lye, ia dissolved i 
half of it, and this solution is again strained, 
‘The other half of the lye ia mixed with half ita 
bulk of gingelly oil and half as much tsiky (the 
snponseeous water procured during and retained 
from former process, being, in fact, a solution of 
Soap in water) ; the two liquors are then mixed 
together, and if things are favourable » milky 
"The proportions required for asy halt a pound 

@ jons Te 8a a 
of yarn would be,—-gingelly oily balf pint by 
two pints; tsiky (soapy liquor from former pro- 
com), a quarter of a pint; sheep dung, two or 
three ounoes, 













CHAY ROOT. 


‘The yarn having been thoronghly imbued with 
this mordant, is dried in the am for some hours; 
it is then again soaked and dried as before. The 
same night it is treated with an additional portion 
of mordant, is put into covered vessels, and allowed 
to remain till morning. If any mordant remain, 
the same process is again repeated. 

‘The yarn is at night moistened with the lye 
first prepared, diluted with one-third of its bulle 
of water, and put into covered vessels, The yarn 
in drying, it should be remarked, should have 
the position constantly changed, to prevent the 

ts or lye from accumulating in the lower 


rt. 

PaNext day the yam ia spread out to dry on the 
bamboo. It is taken in at night, and treated 
with lye. This alternate soaking or thorough 
moistening with lye at night and exposure during 
the day are continued without intermission till 
the yarn appears saturated with lye, or, in fact, 
till the oil is converted into soap. ‘This, if the lye 
ig sufficiently strong, may occupy five days. Thin 
is ascertained by washing a few inches from off 
the bundle in water holding somo astringent in 
solution; a whitish scum will arise, and it is from 
the feeling of this scum when worked between 
the bands, and the appearauce of it afterwards, 
that they determine the state. The workman 
being satisfied of the completion of this process, 
the yarn is again moistened for one day, morning 
and evening, with much diluted lye'or plain 
water. Tho yarn may be immediately washed, 
bat the is mach improved by retaining 1¢ 
for vome weeks, probably toallow the auemalizing 
matter to get fixed. 

‘Before washing it thoroughly, the yarn ia washed 
in a small quautity of water, which, receiving the 
sonpy particles in solution, is reteined by the 
dyer muder the dcnomivation of tsiky. It gradu- 
aily acquires some consistence and 0 disagresable 
smell, The yarn is then washed in a tank till 
nothing of the mordant seemingly remaina, but 
the smell aud a certain aofines to the touch. 
Occasionally the whole process is again repeated. 

‘The yarn being thus thoroughly impregnated 
with the mordant, a col infusion ‘of cassa leaves 
in water is made, and after somo hours ihe yam 
ia put into it and handlcil in such « manner as to 
‘expose every thread to its action, It is allowed to 
remain therein all night. The quantity of leaf 
used in the infusion is 80 grent that it resembles a 
paste, 

Next morning the water is wrung out from the 
pe the adhering leaves are shaken off, and 
fresh_opes with an cqual quautity of chay root 
substituted ; for half @ pound of yarn a handful 
of each is sufficient, .\fter two hours the yarn is 
laid in the liquor. 

‘The same process is repeated on the third day ; 
by this time the yarn usually changes to a reddish 

sw colour, with occasional red spots. A liquor 
in which to soak the yarn is now prepared of & 
handful of chay root in water. 

‘On the fourth day the yarn will appear in the 
evening of a light red coiour, It is to be treated 
in the same roanner as on preceding days, and a 
similar liquor to the last-named is prepared for 
soaking it in at night, 

‘On the fifth day the yearn is washed in a tank, 
aud afterwards dried in the sun. As for 
soaking it in st night, a liquor is prepared of 








CHAYRUKA. 


winded casea leaves, mixed with yingelly oil 
Tiflitent to form a dry paste, of which shoot half 
‘sn ounce is mixed in the usual portion of water; 
after standing two houra, a handful of chay root 
is added, md the yarn immediately immersed for 
the night. 

The anode of proceeding on the sixth day is pre- 
cisely similar, but the liquor for the night is 
prepared wholly of chay root. 

On the seventh day the yarn ja again washed, 
dried, ete. On this and the next day it is 
immersed in a liquor compored of equal parts of 
casaa leaves and cbay root in water. 

‘The yarn is now boiled in a liquor compored of 
that atrained from it at the last night's process, 
with the addition of chay rot, n handful for half 
@ pownl of yarn, and enficient water to give 
room to ngilate the yam freely. The pot. con- 
taiving the liquor is placed on the fire, which is 
kept up briskly til i begins to boil; it is then 
Kept simmering till a rose-culonred froth rises 
and covera the surface, when the firo is withdrawn, 
and tho pot with its contenta allowed to cool 
gradually. During the boiling the contents of the 
are stirred quickly, eo ax to expose the yarn as 
le ag possible to the action of the air. Wheu 
cold, the yarn is taken out aud washed in a tank, 
Deaton ox usual, and dried in the sun; its colour 
should te a hrightand lively red. If it fail, it is 
occasionally brightened by steeping once more in 
& tiquor composed with casm Kuves and chay 
root, the former being mixed first with a little 
gingelly vil. A temporary brilliancy is further 

i it in a Cold infusion of safar 
1.1. J.2 ; Simmonds, See Dyes. 
CHAYRUKA, Mati.au.  Capparis Heyneana. 

CHB-ANA, literally six anuss, a clan of the 
Garo, who are rated at six anviaa. 

CHEAYTS. Brx«. Agathotes cherayte. 

CHEBULIC MYROBALAN. Six kinds of 
ehebulic myrobalans ary used in India, all known 
as Hialileh 

H.-i-Zirs, is the fruit dried when just formed, 
and the size of a cumin seed or Zira, 

H.-i-Javi, the fruit dried when the size of a Jao 
or barley-com. 

H.-i-Aiugi, the fruit dried when of a larger size, 
and black like a Negro. 

H.-i-Chini, larger than H.-i-Zingi, and green- 
ish, 

H.-i-Aefar, the fenit near maturity, and yellow. 

H-i-Kabuli, the fruit at fall maturity. “Mature 
Kiibal myrobalang sell for a rupee apiece in the 
Bombay ‘market, uuler the name of Sarwar-i- 
Hindi. 

CHECHAR. Hixp. Rhes buckiamela, 

CHECHER, under the Mahomedan system of 
Jand-tex, lands which had suffered from inunda- 
tion or ‘excessive rain, the rent of which was 
remitted for five or six yenra. See Khiraj. 

CHEDA. Pru. A toneral pillar erected by 
the Brabui nomades, modern. rej tions of 
the ancient Buddhist chod'ten or chaitya. They 
are, like the cairns or tsalai of the Afghans, piled , 
over the graves of their holy men and martyrs.— | 


Bellew, 
CHEDARASI. Tex, Mollugo spergula, Z. 
CHEDDI or Cherri. Tax. A tree, 8 plant. 
GHEDDUL. ‘Tass. The charalch puja. 
OHEDDULU, Tex, White ants. 


CHEDI, s kingdom in Saurashtra to which 




































CHEESE. 
Krizhna resorted, onceas a fugitive, and again as a 
ish 


conqueror. See Krishna. 

CHEDUBA, ‘a moderately high island, extend- 
ing from lat. 18° 40° to 18° 66’ N., its greatest 
breadth being almost 15 miles. Its N. peak is in 
Jong. 93° 31°. Arca, 120 aquare miles. It is a 
voleanic island, lies off Arakan, and is about 
1760 feet high ;’ it was lifted 10 feet up about the 

ear A.D. 1760. Population in 1872, 22,078. 
etroleum is foond in several parts of the island ; 
and at the N.W. corner is a site, known as the 
volcano, from which issues an infammable gas. 
The neighbouring seas of Cheduta and Ramree 
need careful navigation. Hallstead gives anaccount 
of it in Bl. As. Trans, 1841, x. p. 850. Tt was 
taken from the Burmese on the 27th May 1854,— 
Horsburgh: Dr. Buist ; Lap. Gas, 

CHEDU BADDU DUMPA. Tu. Dioscoren 
pulchella, #2. ui, 801. Tho name significa ‘bitter 
climbing’ tuber.’ Not uncommon in the forests of 
the Mauyam lands, in the bill country of Vizaga- 
patant and Ganyjamn, Chedw birs, Lufln ansara, 

K. iii, Chedu potla, Trichosanthes encumerina, 2. 

CHEEHRE, a Gujar tribe. 

CHEEL, also Cheer, Hm, Pins Jongifoli 
Plentiful on the lower hills of the Himalaya ; its 
upper Lit is, C00 feet.— Captain Gerard, 

HEEL, Wixp A kite, The word is applied 
to the Haliastur Indus, which is eatled the Saukar 
cheel, or Siva’s kite, and is known to Europenns 
as the Frahmany kate: also mam of the Dilvus 

it 
























ster or common Kite of ludis, Malayana, ind B, of 
Pura} 
E Tip. Panicum milinceum. 
CUEENAPU. ‘Jai, Lagerstrsemia Indien, Linn, 
CHEE-NEB, Benv. This tree, of maximwn 


girth 4 cubits, and maximum length 22} feet, is 
abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, When seasoned 
it sivks in water. The flowers have an intolerabl 
fetid, sickening smell, hence ita name. It is use 
by the Bonnese for boxes, tables, etc., ant is a, 
long “Abn, tong, wood when om,” batt rots 
iy—Cayitain Dance, 
CHEENEIL, 2 subdivision of the Jat mee in 
1h, See Jat. 

CHEEP. Grs. Mother-of-pearl shell; a cor- 
ruption of the Persian eipi, any shell or moiluse. 

CHEER, « pheasant of the Himalaya, also called 
Charir; Phasianus Wallichii, 

CHEERA MELLA. Hrxp. Phyllnnthus longi- 
folius. 

CHEERT. Saxsk. Mirousops hexandia; also 
‘Wrightia antidysenterica. 

CHEERONJL Hosp. Buchanania Intiolin, 

te Oi. 

Charuli ka tel .. Hosp. | Sare pay . 
Saré pen pained, Tax. | Bear 

‘The kernels of the fruit are eaten by the natives 
of India to promote fatness; they abound in a 
atraw-coloured, eweet-tasted, and Iimpid oi, which 
is seldom extracted. The tree growa plentifully. 
—Mad. Ex. Jur. Rep. 











Tx. 





Ju-fu, Niw-nai-ping, Cmts. Casous, 5. «Lan, 
In-ping, Tsiang-shwai,,, : +MazaT. 
Kaas... Dur. <0 Pour, 
tite 5 Bue 

tlt fee Eee: 

Fant, > [Gus thops (dames 2 “nue 
Gacio,” Tr. 'Junnu gedda, | 2. Tae 


Cheese ia made by the natives of India, but that 
used by Europeans is imported, and is known in 
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CHEESE-MACARONI, 


the markot by namoa derived from the places of 
mapufactare, such aa single and double Gloucester, 
Stilton, Cheddar, Dunlop, Dutch, Cheshire, ete. 
Cheese is made from milk in China, also from a 
mixtare of cream and butter, and called taiang- 
shwui, In Britain the chief season for cheesce- 
making is from May to September, and it is carried 
on in nearly every county; but particular districts 
have aquired great repute. 
the salt is well mixed with the curd, and not 
merely rubbed on the outside. This, which is the 
most celebrated English cheese, is riade in quan- 
tities amounting to nearly 14,000 tons annually. 
The average annual produce of cheese in Great 
Britain and Ereland is 80,000 tons, most of which is 
made in Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Shropshire, and 
Derbyshire, The rich cheese called Stilton is mile 
in Leicestershire ; it is not sufficiently mellow for 
uso under two yeara old. Double and single 
Gloucester cheese is also well known. The former 
is made of the milk and cream, the latter of the 
milk and half the cream, Bath and York are 
famoua for cream cheeses. Good cheeses are pro- 
duced in Jarge quantities in Holland. In Gouda 
cheese, which is considered the best in that 
country, muriatic acid is used instead of renuct. 
Hence it is never infested with mites. Parreesan 
cheese from Parma, in Italy, is kim-milk cheese, 
owing ita rich favour simply to the fine herbage 
on tho banks of the river Po, Swiss cheese, 
especially that of Gruyéro, is lesing to, somo 
tastes. It is flavoured with herbs. — Torlivson, 
p, 3695 Faulk vers MCullock’s Commercial Dire 
tionary, p. 271; Statist. of Commerce, 

CHEESE-MACARONI, Jussion, Ciscoe, is 
mado by the Chinese. 

OHESTA. Hrxp. The several I and 
panthers of India are 50 named. ‘The word, 
Teaning spotted, is so used by the natives of 
India, but they profix another word to indieate 
the particular animal intended. ly, by 
the ‘word cheeta is meant the Felis Jeopardes, 
Selb. The F. pardus is called the tendwa, also 
chita and chita-bag; it is the larger cheeta or 
pard or panther, and the hunting leopard the 
hikari checta, ‘The black or kala cheeta is eup- 
posed by some tobe m variety of the F. pardus, 

he smaller variety, the leopard, is the gor- 
bacha or bor-bacha, or bibia-bag. | Tho bunting 
leopard, the Felis jubata, is carried to the field 
on a flat-topped cart without sides, drawn by two 
dullocks, ‘ach animal has two attendants, and 
is loosely bound by a collar and rope to the back 
of the vehicle, but is also held by the ts by 
natrap round the loins, A leathern hood covers 
their eyes. By skilful management the cart 
approaches within two hundred yards of the 
game. The cheeta is then unhooded and loosed 
from ita bouds, and it drops quietly off the cart. 
It approaches them at a slow, crouching canter, 

1g iteelf by every bush’ and inequality of 
ground. As soon, however, a3 thoy begin to 
show alarm, he quickeos his pace, and is in the 











nidat of the herd in a few bounds, rolls over the 68! 


one ho fixes on, and in an instant is sucking the 
Tife-blood from ‘ts throat. The instant that the 
decr ia pulled down, « keeper runs up, hoods the 
cheats, cnta the victim’s throat, and, receiving 
some of the blood in a wooden ladle, throats it 
under the leopard’s nose. The antelope is then 
dragged away and placed in a receptacle under 


In Cheshire cheese, ° 


CHEETOO. 


the cart. while the chectt is rewarded with a 
leg for bis success. Jerion regards ag one species 
the three chcetas of India, viz. the two varieties of 
Felis pardus, the panther and the leopard ; also 
the black cheeta er black leopard, Felis melas, 
Peron. The bunting leopard or shikari cheeta is 
the maned leopard, Felis jubata, the pard of tho 
aucieats.—Schreder; Muudg's Sketihes in India. 
UHEETA-MEENA, a branch of the Meenn 
race, from whom spring the Mair or Men clan, 
the mountaineers of Rajputana, oue of the abori- 
ginal races of Iudia, whose ‘country in styled 
Mairwara, or ‘the region of hills.” The Mair 
branch: of the Meena is also called Mairote and 
Mairawut. Muirwara ix that portion of the 
Aravalli ebain between Komalmir and Ajmix, « 
space of about 9 miles in length, and varying ‘in 
breadth from 6 to 20. Rajputana rises from 8000 
to 4000 feet above the level of the sea. Mera 
ig ‘a mountain’ in Sanskrit; Mairawut and 
Mairote, ‘of or belonging to the mountain ;' the 
name of the .\Ubanian mountaineer, Mainote, has 
the same signification. The Meena race consista 
of as many branches as their conquerors, the 
Rajpnts, All these wild maces havo tho vaniby to 
single their pedigree with that of their conquerors, 
though in doing so they stigmatize themsclyes. 
‘The Cheeta-Meena accordingly claim descent from 
4 grandson of the last ('hauhan emperor of Dehli, 
Unail aud Anoop were the sons of Lakha, the 
uephew of the Chauhan kis ‘The cocoanut was 
sent from Jeysuluir, offering princesses of that 
house in marriage, but an investigation into their 
maternal ancestry disclosed that they were the 
issue of 8 Meena concubine, and their birth being 
thua revealed, they bocame exiles from Ajmir, 
and associates with thcir maternal relatives, 
Unail espoused the daughter of a Meena chieftain, 
by whom he bad Cheeta, whose descendants 
enjoy almost a monopoly of power in Mairwara, 
The sons of Chevta, who occupied the northorn 
frontier near Ajmir, becarne Maliomedavs about 
the 15th century, when Doodba, the sixteenth 
from the founder of the race, was created Dawad 
Khan by the bikim of Ajmir; and as Athoon 
‘was bis residence, the ‘Khan of Athoon’ signified 
the chief of the Mairotes, Athoon is still the 
chief town of the Mair race. Chang, Jhak, and 
Rajosi are the principal towns adjoining Athoon. 
Anoop also took a Meena wife, by whom he had 
Burrar, whose descendants have continued true 
to their original tenets. Their chief places arc 
Burrar, Baitawart, Mundilla, ete. ie Meena 
were always notorious for their Jawlesa lnbits ; 
and importance has been attached to them so far 
back as the of Beesilleo, the celebrated 
‘ince of Ajmir, whom the Bard Chand states to 
iave reduced them to submission, making them 
carry water in thi streets of Ajmir, Like all 
mountaineers, they break out whenever the 
hands of power are feeble. In the avtumn of 
1882 the Meena committed a cruel outrage in 
the Jeypore territory.—Tod's Rajasthan, i, p, 























1. 

CHEETOO, » famous Pinderi chiet of the 
early part of the 19th century, who would not 
yield to the Brith, but sought refuge in forests, 
‘where he was deserted by all his followers, Hia 
mangled body waa at length found in a tiger's 
Jair, with his sword, and a letter-case holding 
some important pspers.—Heber, 
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CHEETUL. 
CHEETUL. Hp. The spotted deer. Axis 


maculatus. 
CHEETZ. Maur. Tamarindus Indica, Zinn. 
CHEGA. Tet. Sanceviers Roxburghiana. 
CHEGA GADDA. Tex. Vangueria spinosa. 
GHEGO, a race in Malabar, who seem to be 
noticed by Wileon as the Chegavan or Chekavan, 
and whom he describes aa a man of low caste, 
commonly & Tair, one whose occupation is draw~ 
ing toddy. The tradition is that the Chogo came 
originally from Ceylon, where they belonged 10 
the military caste. Tho Chego say that in the 
time of Cheran Perunal, « waslerwouan, whose 
house adjoined that of an Ajari (carpeuter), being 
occupied aa usual in washing a cloth in’ water 
anixed with ashes, and having vo one at hand to 
hold the other end of it, called to a young 
daughter of the Ajari, who was clone in the 
house, to assist her. The child, not knowing that 
thia was an infringement of the laws of her caste, 
did ag she was requested, and then wont home. 
Tho washerwoman was emboldened Ly this affair 
to enter the /Ajari’s hoaso a few daya afterwards, 
and upon the latter demanding augrily how sho 
dared to cross bia threshold, the womau answered 
scornfully that he belonged now to the same 
caste as whe did, sinea her daughter had helpeil to 
hold her cloth,’ The Ajari, learning the disgrace 
that bad befallen him, killed the wasberwoman. 
Upon this her friends complained to Cheram 
Perumal, who espoused their caure, and threatened 
the carpenters, wherenpon the latter combined 
together to take refuge in Ceylon, where they 
were favourably receivd by the king of Kaudy. 
Cheram Peruinal begged the king of Kany to 
send them back, pronusity to do them no injury. 
The Ajari did not place entire confidence in these 
promises, but asked the king to send with them 
twoChego and thehi: wives, to witness CheramPern- 
aual’s conduct towards them, and to protect them. 
‘The king grouted their request, with the stipula- 
tion that on all occasions, such us weddings and 
destha and other ceremonies, the Ajari should 
‘Destow three measures of ric on each of tise 
Chego and their descendants, na a tribute for this 
ection,—n custom which’ still exists. If the 
in too poor to affonl the outlay, he is : 
obliged to present the requisite quantity of 















rights of the Chego being thus maintained. 
From these two couples all the Chew uf Melabar 
are said to be descended. This caste comes next 
below that of the Sudm, but is considered inch 
less honourable. In times of efvil war or rebellion, 
the Chego are bound to take up anus for the Iaw= 
fal eovereign; and some princea employed then 
a4 goldiess on other occasions, if they hal not a 
suflicieut force of Naira. Their princiyal oocupa- 
tion in that of drawing coconut toddy, which is 
compulsory on their caste. The Chogo are sub- 
divided into two castes, the Chego and the Twen 





Obego. % 
CHEHAL TAN, properly Chabal Tan. Near the 


Jahan Numa, in Shiraz, is a building called Chabal 
Tan, ‘the forty bodies or persons ;? another the 
Haft Tan, or ‘seven persons,’ from the number 
of holy saen there buried —Onscley’s Travels. 
CHEH'L-WASTI, or captain of forty, amongst 
the Nasiri, a nomade race who the Tobti 
and Hovuli countries in summer, and tho Daman 
or skirts of the Suliman range in winter. Ip 


CHEITUN. 


their they appoint a cheh"l wasti, or 
capiain of forty end aebotoe-general, 
SHEHOOR. 'Brxa. A pale brownish-coloured 


cordage of Birbhum, coatec, and of moderate 
strenj 


1gth.— Royle. 
CHEIRANTHUS ANNUUS. Linn. 

Nefarmani, . . Hinp, | Todrisafaid, » . Huxp. 

The natives of India recognise Ave kinds of 
seed, which they distinguish by their flowers. 

Lab or surkh, red, and zard, yellow, appear to be 

wallflower seeds, Safaid (white), nafarmani, and 
| nila (blue), are atock seeds.— Powell's Handbook. 

CHEIRANTAUS CHEIRI, wallflower, from 

Cheir, the hand, and Anthos, a flower, derives its 

English name from growing wild on old walla 

and ruin in England, It is of s light yellow 

colour, but, when cultivated in gardens, assumes 

a rich dark tint, mixed with brown; the double 

variety of a yellow colour, and striped with deep 

orange. In the Panjab it is called Labori subu, 

It has small linear, acute, reddish seeds (todri 

surkh, lal todri), and the flowers said to be cordrac 

and uG, are used in parulysis-—Powell, 

_ CHEIRONECTES, the frog-fieh of the British, 
in India, belong to the family of Lophiads or 
anglers, and are met with in many sens, In this 
group ‘the boues of the carpus form arms that 
support the peotoral fins, and enable these fishes 
to walk along the moist ground, almost like quad- 
rupode. Cheironectes immaculatus, Fujpell, las 
feet or claws rather than fins. Hartwig mentions 
a frog-fish of the Asiatic islands and the southern 
hemisphere, remarkable for its hideous appearance 
uid its enpalilily of surviving for several days on 
Iand.—Teunent’s Ceylon, p. 380. See Fishos, 

CHEIROWTERA, the bata, 








Chauve sours, . . Fe, |Nottoli, » sy. «In 
Fleder woauser, > {Gai | Vespertitionos, + “Lar, 
Gadhal, 72) Hsp. | Shubpars,. Pens, 
Vipietreli, 20. dn, Ayinjam,.” 2) Tam, 


A sub-order of mammals of the order Primates, 
Tho bate, or flitter nico, derive their acientific 
naine from the two Greck words, Cheir, a hand, 
and Pteron, a wing, from the circumstance that a 
niembrauons fold of their skin, commencing from 
their neck, spreads out between their foro fect 


Gand their fingers. ‘They inelnde four families, viz, 


Pum, Pteropopide, Frugivoroas bata. 








3 Gien.—Pteropus, 4 spocios ; Cynopterus, 2 species 5 
Aacreglossws, L species. 
Fon, Vasapyzide, Vampire bate, Sub-Fu. Megader- 





matine: 
1 Gou.—Megaderma, 4 species. 
me . Sub-Fam. Rhinolophin, 
3 Gen,—Rhinelopht seas Hipposideroe, 20 

Cy hinopomia, 1 











1 species 


lionidee. Faw. Taphoroine, 
1 Gen.—Taphozons, 
Sul tilontnee. 


2 Gen.—Nyetinomus, 1 species ; Cheiromeles, 1 species, 
Fan, Vespertilicnide. §xb-Fam, Scotophilinee. 
+3 Gen. re Nootulinia, 1 species 


11 species 





Some of the frugivorous bats are eaten in the 
East. The Indian fruit-bats are Pteropua Edwardsi 
and Pt. Leschenauldi ; that of Anstralia, Pt. polio- 
cephalus; nod Cynonyeters collar ie the cchared 


CHEITUN, a Brahman of Neddiya, who in the 
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OHEKAVAN. 


of the 16th century introduced the 

formes of Ramanand into Bengal. 

CHEKAVAN or Chegavan. Mat. A toddy- 
drawer in Malabar.— Wilson. See Ci 

CHE-KIANG, a provinee on the east of China, 
of 57,000 square miles, It is washed by the China 
See.’ Ite chief towns are Hang-chau, Ningpo, 
and Wan-chau. 

CHE-KIANG RIVER, or Pearl river, disem- 
‘pogues after a course of 500 miles. Aa it passes 
Canton, it divides into two branches, which, 
thaisland of Honan and the Fiat islands, 
re low the Flat islands to form the true 
Pearl river, which flowa on in a broad stream, 
yeosives many tributaries, and finally cmpties 
itnelf by many mouthe into the sea below the Bozue 
Forta, It Trains 150,000 square wiles. The 
channels are narrow, but most of them are 
navigable by boats to all the large towns in the 
‘provinces of Kwang-tung and Kiang-si. 

CHEKONADI. Te. Cadaba Indica, Lam. 

OHEKURTI TIVVA. Tew, Pentatropis 
raicropls Mla, #2. if. 35. 

CHEL, Hinp, Cannabis sativa. 

CHELA. Hip. Alangium decapetalum, 

CHELAH means literally an adopted depend- 
anh, le oeiiber applies toe save nar en adiptal 
child, but to « person who ia admitted to the 
claims of a dependent relation, In use, it meana 
fa disciple, a pupil, a slave, . Tod (ii, GOB) says it 
includes servitude or domestic slavery, but implies 
at the same time treatment as a child of the 
family, or diacipte. Tod mentions that at Bhynsror 
the head of the establishment came forth to bestow 
his blessing ou him and to bug something for his 
order, ¢, however, in the first place elected 
Colonel Tod one of his chela, or disciples, by 
marking hie forehead with « tika of Thaboot, 
which Ke took from a platter made of dhak leaves. 
—Tod's Travels; Malcolm, (entral India. 

CBELAT-PIPPUL. BENG. Stillingin eebitern, 

CHELIDONIUM MAST\ Smith. 





















m,. »  . CHIN, |Colandine, . . . EKG. 
Tt ig used as an expectorant, 
OHELIFER. Anongst the inecota which infest 


book in India are two genera, which are usually 
regs das accomplices in the work of destruction, 
but y.uich, on the contrary, puraue and greedily 
feed on the lc.va of the deathwatch and the 
numerous scati which are believed to be the chief 
depredatore that prey upon books. One of these 
maligned ganers ina tiny taille seorpion (Chelifer), 
of which three species have been noticed in Ceylon, 
the Oh. librorum, Temp., Ch, oblongum, Ten 





and Oh, ncaroides’ Zferaann, the last of which is Ee 


is believed had been introdnoed from Europe in 
Dutch and Portuguese books, Another genua of 
‘book insects ia the Lepisma, the fish insect genns, 
and called eo by Fabricius from its fish-like 
—tiny aiivery creatures which feast on the acari 
soft-bodied insects that infost books. There have 
only been two species described, viz, the L. niveo- 
fasciatus and L. niger, Temp. it has aix lege 
CHE-LING-TCHA- POO, a division of the 
country of the Kalkes, in 
ndjpining she Rassinn distros Setingsky. 
HELKA 


district of Pola, 


CHELONA. 


famous amongst Saiva Hindus forita shrine, called 
Sebanaiker Koil, to which pilgrims repair. ‘It waa 
built by ove of the kings of Chole Mundaltm. 
The Hindus of Ceylon and the Natta Kota mer- 
chants of Madura contribute largely to its support, 
The single blocks of granite in the gateway and 
roof are each 30 feet Jong and 5 feet aquara, In 
‘one part there is a roof sapported by 1000 solid 
granite columns ; and the lights from the Gopuram, 
122 feet high, can be seen at sca 10 miles distant. 

CHEL-MAR-ZAl, one of the four divisions of 
the Med, n seafaring and fishing population on 
tite seaports of the Makran const ; the other three 

‘are Guzbur, Hormari, and Jellar-zai, 

SHELMERL, Hixn.  Cicoa disticha, 
GHELMON ROSTRATUS. Linu. One of tho 
archer fishes. Chzstodon roatratua, Shaw, accord- 
ing to Sir J. E. Tennent, ia the archer fish of the 
fresh waters of India. On seeing a fly settle over- 
head on a kcaf, it propels 2 drop of water and 
brings it down.’ See Chwlodon toxotes. 

CHIELONIA, an order of reptiles, known ag 
tortoises aud turtles, generally considered the first 
by zoologists, They are algo termed Testudinata, 
from testndo, the Latin for a tortoise. ‘They 
belong to the section Cataphracta or shielded 
reptiles; and the foinilies, genera, and species in 
SE. Asia are as under ;— 

Sup-Chaws, RePrnita Proven, 
The Onder of Tortoincs—Chelonia, 


1, Land Tortoines, Testudinide, 

Pies legans, “cligf, Penineule of India, Ceylon, 
* elon, 

Tinea, 0 


ii, Grey, Afghanistan, 

‘Biyth, Gamboje, Arakan, Morgui, 
% Guel., Cialupagos. 

, radiaté, Shaw’, Madnguscar. 


T, atolls » Vi tam. 
T platguctad, Byun Seon, 








11, Freshwater Tortoises, Emydider. 
Manouria emys, Bf. and Nel7., Penang, Arakan, Tenat- 


‘Cuora Amboinensis, Dan, Eastern India. 
C, flavomarginata, ‘Gray, Ching, Formom. 
G. trifasciata, China, 


Me 
ry 


Oyclemya Olihemi, }; 
idea Mouboti 
tay, 
ecorayd pian, 
Gritricarinats, Blyth, Chybasna, 
Eimys ovellute, D_and B., Tenasserim, 
E. Bealit, Gray, Southern China. 
E- Thorgli, ,, " Bengal, Penang. 
E. nignenas, Gray, Southern Oki 
nigricans, Gray, Southern China, 
Biyth, Sava. 














DUDUGA. Tzu, Unona discolor. B. 


CHELLAWN, Huo., 
invoice, a from 


GHELLU. Tau. ‘Termites, white ants. 


CHELLUMBROUY, a town in 8, Arcot district, Pi 
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CHEMA KURA. 


nu. Freshwater Turtles, Trionycide, 
rda, granoss, Schépf., Hindusten, Sikkim, Bengal. 
lonensis, ore, Cain 
rey 
Trionyx Siaonsia, Welgm., China, Obuzan, Formosa. 
T Gangeticcs, Cur, Ganges, Penang, 
‘T. Javanious, Schweigg, Ganges, Dekhan, Penang. 
B ornate, Gray Si Garni.” 
mubplanus, Bcheeigg, Bingapore, Penang. 
juitheri, Grays . 
Chitra Indies, ,, Ganges, Malay Peninsula, 
‘Iv. Marine Turtles, Chelonid. 
Quonuna alivncen, Earhech, const 
Ghelonia virgata, Fem. conta, 
©, mides, Souw., Bay of Bengal. 
Coretta equamnis, 2. coasts 
©. imbricata, Sotve., Hay of Ben 
Dermatochelys ariacea, 1, co 
Cholonia mi las is the green tuctle; Caretta 
imbricata, Lawksbill turtle; Caouana’olivacen, 
Toggethead turtle. As_an ‘article of food, the 
green turtlos (Tortues Franches of tle Freuch) 
fee so highly prized that they bave become a con- 
siderable nrticle of commerce, The fat of many 
species, when fresh, is used with success in lien of 
Butter ‘and oil in cookery; and, in those kinds 
which have « musky odoar (Chelonia, Crouana, 
and C, caretta, for instance), is used for embro- 
gations, leathercdreaing, and as lamproil. The 
imbrionted turtles fueuish that valuable article, 
tortoisoshell, or rather tho best sorts of it, so 
highly prizod in encient aud movera times, ant so 
ornamental and useful in the arta. The eggs of all 
species, particularly thoe of the green turtles, are 
oxeellent. Chelonophagi inhabited the shores of 
Tava ad the Red Se, ay Sto and Plng testify. 
‘They usod the sbells of the turtles which thy 
caught, for roofs for their houses aud boats, The 
largest shell seen in modern times was 7 fect.— 
Yide's Cathay; ny. Coe. yp. 1004-1007. See 


tiles. 
HEM KURA, alo Chama dampa, Tet. 
Colocasia antiquorum, Schott. 
CHENANTI. Tet. Chrysanthemum Rox- 


Dorgbii Deaf. 

CHEMBADI-VADU. Tex. A fisherman. 
CHEMBAGA-NOVEL, Tax. Eugenia jambosa, 
CHEMBRUMBAKAM, a large tank or reser- 

voir about 14 miles from Madras, It was origin- 

ally formed by the native rulers, and held from 
55°61 to 77'80 tillious of cubic yards of water, 
and hal an area of $648 acres, or 7:26 square 
wiles. The Britiah in the 19th century enlarged 
the head sluice and supply channel with the 

intention of making the reservoir hold 196-87 

millions of eubi its present capacity is, 

10291 mil ard, and the water 

spread 5729 ncres, or 8°95 aquare miles. 
GHEMBU NARINGL. Matsat. Indigofera 

euneaphylla, 

CHEMISTRY, Kimia, Anan, was 

tivated ky the Arabs, and, after their conquest 

of Egypt, it spread over the old world. The most 
cclebrated alchemists of Europe were Albertus 

‘Magus, Roger Bacon, Raymond Lully, Arnoldus 

do Villa Nova, Jobn Issac Hollandas, Baait Valen- 

ting, Paracelsus, and Van Helmont. 
CHEMMAN, Maeac. A currier. See Chamar. 
CHEMMANUTHI, Tax, Sethia Indica. 
CHEM-MARA. Maz. Amoora rohituka, 
CHEMPAKAM. MaL. Michelia champac, Linn. 
CHEMRI. Hm. Eleusine flagellifera. 



























‘calls 


CHENK PURI. 


CHEMUDU. ‘et. Euphorbia tirncalli, 2. 
E. cutteamundu. See Cutteammndoo. 
CHEMULA or Chemnda, the Semylla of Greck 


writers 

CHENA. Hixp. Panicum miliaceum, It is 
sown and reaped in the hot season after all the 
rabi crops have been cut. It needs much 
water, hence the saying— 

* Chena ji ka lena, 

Choudeh pani dena, 

Byar chale to, a lena na denn.’ 
To get the chena gop, water it fourteen times. 
If_a blast strike it, then neither harvesting nor 
selling. It is a very precarious cro} ot. 

CHENAR, next to the Satlej, is the largest of 
‘the five grent rivers of the Panjat. It is also called 
the Trimab. Ptolemy called it Sindabal or Sanda- 
bili, but tho Greek historians of Alexander 
called it Akesines. Its source is in the high land 
of Tibet, about lat. 82° 50’ N., and long. 77° 40° 
E,, near the Bara Lacha pass. The Chandra and 
Bhaga rise on opposito sides of the Bara Lacha 

1, Which is in lat. 32° 43' N., and long, 77° 22’ 
Bey and as their junction form’ the Clenab, they 
give also ite Sanskrit name, Chandrabhaga, or 
moon garden. It runs north-west to Muramur- 
dwun; south-west toits confluence with theJhelam, 
thenes south-west to the Ghara, or continuation of 
the Sutlej. Its longth to the Ghara is 765 miles, 
It, descends at the average rate of 40 foet per 
mile for the first 200 miles. Its estimated eleva- 
tion at Kishtawar is 5000 feet. It recvives the 
Suruj Bhaga, Murumurdwan, and the Dhark, all 
short atreams. It becomes navigable for timber 
rafts at. Akour. Above Darwas it isa rapid river, 
running through a deep rocky channel. 

The portion of it which through the 
territories of the mabaraja of Kashmir ia about 
200 miles long. From tho junction of the Chandra 
and Bhaga at Tandi, in British Labul, to Aknur, 
where the river debouches upon the plaing, its 
length is about 300 miles. ‘The fall, according to 
General \, Cunningham, is 34 feet per mile from 
‘Tandi to Kishtawar, and 26 feet per mile from 
Kishtawar to Almur. The flora of the upper 
valley agrees in most respects with that of Kuna- 
war ; lower down there is an approach to the 
vegetation of the Outer Himalaya. In the basin 
of the Chenab and Jhelum are four distinct races, 
but all of Aryan origin, viz. the Dogra, Pahari, 
Kashmiri, and Chaibati, The races on its valley 
call it Sanda Bhaga, Jenab, Ghenab, Jenal, and 
Ghenal.—Pincell, 53: Tr, 348; Cleg- 
horn, Rep, 184, 15; i. 10, 11, 

CHENA CULTIYV. j. AneLo-Sinau. In 
Coylon, Chens means scrub land, patehes of forest, 
burned, cleared, and cultivated for two or threa 
yout and then abandoned and allowed to become 
forest lands again. This destructive form of culti- 
vation is known aa Kumari on the western coast 
of India.— Yennent; Dr. Cleghorn. See Kumari. 

CHENA-GHANRI, Bexo. Xyria Indica. 

CHENEBROON, a large tree of Akyab used in 
house-building; plentiful in the Ratres and 
Sandoway districta—Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHENK PURI, also Thangon-Pari. Boz, 
The elytra or wing-case of the genus Buprestis, 
order Coleoptera. Seo Beetles They are used 
for ornamenting tho dress and person; 6000 
maunds procurable during the rains. Price in 
Akyab, from 6 to 7 ropees per mannd, 
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CHENNA. 


CHENNA, also Chinna, Tas. Small. Many 
towns seem to be called from this word. 

CHENNA. Hiv, Cicer arietinum, Linu. 
Thia is called Bengal gram, in contradistinction 
to Koolti or Madras gram, Dolichos uniflorua, 
P ly Channa. 

CHESNANGL Tex, Lagerstrosia macro- 

carpa, F., and L. parviflora, J, ii. 505. 

IHENNAPPA NAYAKKAR, father-in-law 
of the Nayakkar of Chingleput, a petty local 
chieftain; a feudatory of the Chandragiri raja, 
from whom the English obtained possession of 2 
little fort on the coast, which they converted into 
a fortified factory, and it hecame the fortress and 
town of Madras, which is known to the native 
inhabitants as Chenapatan. 

CHENNAT NAIR, a forest near Palghat, with 
well-grown Terminalia glabra, Pterocarpus’ mar- 
supiam, and Inga xylocarpa trees. 

CHENOPODIACE, the goosefoot tribe of 

nts, many species of which occur in the 8. and 
JE, of Asia, of the genera chenopodium, beta, 
blitum, aalicornia, spinacia, basella, salsola, and 
atriplex. Several species are used for culinary 
pposes. Garden ornch (striplex), chard-beei, 
eet, mangold wurzel (beta) belong to this order, 
and soda is obtained frow spocics of salsola aud 
salicoraia. Ch, album (beta sag), common in 
Bengal, ia used by the natives as a pot herb: Ch. 
laciniatum, an erect annual, aud Ch. vi 
which there are two varieties. Cb. olidum, stinking 
goosefoot, smella Like putrid salt Gab, apd exbales 
ammonincal gas. 
gogue and antispasmodic.—O'Sh. p. 529; Voigt, 

Chenopodium album, Lin. 

Kult, Ana. | Rustanala, . 











Ehuljoh ke basi, | Doss | Perapu kiro 
Baa Baths? Bin: | Beppekure! 1S 
Bathu,”. . +: Pans. | Ohekra varti kura, —,, 


Grows all over India, coming up with the pring 
crops in N, India und the Panjab hills, The poorer 
Deople use ib argaly a 0 pot herb, 

enopodium aaricomum, Lindley, « tall per- 
ennial herb of the Darling river to Arnbern’s land, 
furnishing a nutritious and palatable spinage. It 
can live in arid desert regions. Muciler, 

Chenopodinm blitum, V. Mueller, Blitam vir- 
gatum, Zinn. An annual herb found from 8. of 
Europe to India, cultivated as a spinach plant; 
fraita furnish a red dye.—V. Afueller. 

Chenopodium rabrum, Ohih-hien and Hien- 
thinese. Much cultivated in Hu-peb, 
in Ching, as a vegetable. 

Ohenopodiuun viride, Roxb, ii, 58. 
Rookeb el jaromel, ARAB. [Giern + + 2 » Baye. 
Belo ess Eaves [Obama Be 

Ihenopodium vulgare, twa, -anje 
Goosefoot is found i the Sutle) valley between 
Rampur and Sunguam, at an elevation af 7000 
feet. Entirely a rain-crop ; grows to six feethigh ; 
seeds considered nourishing —Cleghora, Report 













‘CHEN-PO. Cums. Michelia ol 
CHENSUAR, a wild, half-savage tribe 
inhabiting the Eastern Ghate of the Peninsula of 


India, They are known to their settled neigh- 
ours a3 the Chenchu kulam, Chencbwar, and 
Chensuar. ‘They seem to be the People whom 
Wilson names Chenchu-vada (vadu, Tst., @ man). 
‘They are about 1200 in number, and dwell in the 
tract of Jonge covering the westernmost range 
of the Eastern Ghat line, between the Peonar 

20 


It ig employed as an emena- I 


CHENSU KARRI. 


river and the Kistna, and known locally as the 
Nulla-Mulla and the Lankamulla; occupy the 
Palicondah hills to the west of the Nellore district, 
but chiefly in the Nandikandah pars, on the road 
‘between Cumbum and Ghooty, where they serve 
ag watchmen anil guides. They inhabit clearings 
im the forest. Jive iu beehive-rhaped huts like the 
African, Nicobarian, and many of the rader 
Asianesian tribes. “These are of wicker-work, 
‘with walls about three feet high, and n conical straw 
roof, with a ecreeu fora door. The women dresa 
likethe wandering female baskctmskora, whom they 
resemble in feattes. They speak Telugu with @ 
harah and peculiar pronunciation. ‘They took on 
weaving and other manufacturing arta with con- 
tempt. Some of them occasiouully visit Nellore. 
living in patchwork tents, from which they me 
named Bouta Chenchu. Thy tring for eale hawoboo 
and bamboo flutes, They never engage in cul- 
tivation, but live hy haunting deer, wild hog, hares, 
using darts which they throw by hand. They 
also collect forest products, wax and honey ; aud 
a few rear sheep, goata, and cattle. Their food 
consists of all kinds of flesh, with bamboo seed, 
wild roots, nud ragi, when obtainable. A few 
firearme are iu their posnession. ‘hey build email 
round httts of stone and grass, iu clusters of ton or 
fifteen. The men are almost unde; they wear 
Fee cloths, sometimes a cloth ronnd the waist. 

‘he more savage members of this race are said 
to wear leaf-aprons, and never to leave the 
forests, Their colour varies from dark brown to 
‘The men are shorter than the neighbour- 
ing Hindus, slightly but well inade, except about 
the knee, which is large, and theleg, ‘The features 
of the nen are small and animated ; cheek-bones 
higher and wore prominent than in the Hindu 
in |; nose flatter, and nostrils more expanded; 
eyes black and piercing. Their hair is more she 
and leas straight than that of the Hindu, and 
wear it very long, sud rolled up at the back or 
near the crown like that of a woman, They 

their dead, but sometimes burn; and the 
Nandial Chenchwar, like the Tartar, carry the 
deceased's weapous to the grave. They use tho 
spear, axe, or matchlock, or bamboo bow and reed 
atrow tipped with irou. They are patient and 
docile. It is suggested by Mr. Logan that the 
Chensuar are a continuation of the wild forest 
Surah of the mountainous tracts further north 
in the line of the Eastern Ghats. They have large 
dogs; and a few are employed as hill policain the 
pase from tho Kuman to Badwail. Vocabularies 
of six of the non-Aryan tongues—the Kond, 
Savara, Gadaba, Yerdkala, and Chentsu— are 
iven in Beng. As. Soc, Journal for 1856.—New- 
ia R, As, Soc. Journ, 1845; Logan in Journ, 
Ind. Arch. 

CHENSU KARRIR, a wandering raco men- 
tioned by Bucbanan as residing in the hilly tracte 
near Coimbatore. They are described ns without 
houses or cultivation; but by snares, or with the 
atch birda or large game, which they dis- 
‘of for rice, The white ant ia said to be used 
| by them for food. They approach their game 

under the shelter of cow or buffalo, whi 

have taught to stalk, Their language is a dialect 
of the Tamil, with a few Canarese words inter- 
mixed. Those near towns learn the use of Telugu 
words. A Tamil man ia unable to understand 
their language. A few reside in little huts out- 
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CHEPANG. 


side on the outskirts of villages, and have a little 
blanket, but their ordinary clothing is a loin-cloth. 
In the denser forests they dwell in caves or 


hollows of trees, or under the shelter of a hut 


made of branches of trees, and use only a few 
Toaves for covering. They describo the Avinallay 
aa thelr original contry, They seem to hare 
Alanppeared from that local 
REPANG, Haiyu, and Kurundu, three m- 
civilised -Bhot tribes bite rose aad tho ease 
forests of the central region of Nepal, to the west- 
ward of the grest valley; they dwell in scanty 
numbers, and nearly in a state of nature, They 
live in huta made of the branches of trees, on wild 
frnite and the produce of the chase, ‘The Che- 
pang are elight, with large bellies. Mr. Hodgeon 
says they are of Mongol descent. ‘Their language 
is akin to the Lhopa. The Chepang, Haiyu, and 
Kusunda seem to belong to the Rawat group of 
frontier populations. They are named by Mr. 
Vodgson, the Durre, Denwar, and Bramho, They 
occupy the districts where the soil is moist, the air 
hot, and the effluvia missmatic.—Latham. 

CHEPATI. Hop, Cakes made of Mas 
flour and water ‘or milk, baked on the gi 
form the pri antle of dict of the Hindus of 
NAW. India and of the Rajput races. 

{OHEEU-NARINGI. ‘Tax Indigofera ennen- 
vila, Lien, 
POHRPURU VALELLU, Ten. A grass grown 
in Kimody, from the roots of which boat table 
mata and teasing-brushes are made, 

GHEPU TA’ i 
ta several planta. ‘Sesnadina polycarpum, D.C, 
Moedysaram purpureum, 2. ii. 358. Coldenia 
procumbens, Asaram Europenm, and Blytraria 
crenata, 

CHER, in the Panjab, statute labour. 

CHERA or Kerala, au ancient dynasty in the 
south of the Tudinn’ Peninsula, They seem to 
have riseu on the fall of the Pandiya savereignt 
and to have ruled over a small state between 
tereitory of, the Pandign and the western son 1 
com ‘Travancoro and parts of Malabar, 
Coimbatore, and Salem. It is mentioned in 
Ptolemy, and may have cxisted at the commence- 
roent of the Christian eva. It sproad at one tie 
over the greater part of Karnatn, but was sub- 
verted in the 10th coutury, aul its lands: partitioned 
among the surrounding states, ‘The Cher prinees 
appear to have been established first at Scanda- 

ura in the Malabar const, aud subsequently. nt 

‘alead or Dalavanpura on the Cauvery and Mudu- 
soudapsinem, perhaps tho samo ns the modern 
village of Mudugondoor, on tle road from Seringa 
patam to Rosen’ ‘The Carura regio Cerebothri 
‘has been supposed to indicate that C'aroor in the 
Coimbatore country was one of their carliest acats, 
They were powerful in the 4th and Oth centaries 
Their 16th king boests of havin, 


Sais © 




















Andhra nnd Kalinga; and their 20th 
‘ani Raya ul, boasts of having conque: 
Pandiya, Dravids, Andbra, Kalings, Yards, aod 
Maharastra desns, as far north as tho Nerbadda 
river, Vira Chola (4.p. 927-077) seems to bave 
checked their victorious career; and Ari Vara 
Deva, another Chola ing Go. 1004), to have 
gompleted their destruct also ‘boasta af 
having carried his etorsous Standard, to the 
Nerbudda, and to have been a benefactor to 
Ghillomberens, After this, te Bellala af Myeore, 


CHERRAPOONJEE. 
and the Chalakya in Central Indis, seam to have 
dominant. 


became 
‘The Konga Desa Rajakal ia a book describing 
‘the series of the Kongu or Chera princes, from 
Vira Raya Chakravarti to raja Malla-deva— 
af As, Res. 


Eiphinsone’s History of Tosi, an de 
As, Soo. 


3v,B- 405 Fergusson p 
p. 5. See Kerala ; 

CHERAITA. ine. wr aay vile, iva- 
lente of gentian, obtained from the oe aa, 





Ezscum, Agathotes, Adenema, and Andrographis 
(Justicia). —Dr, Cleghorn, Ed. New Phil. Mag., 
No. 6 of 1856, "See 


CHERAKEN. Jav. Croton seed. 

CHERAN, & name of the Chera race, who ruled 
at Kerala on the Malabar coast. 

CHERAT, a hill cantonment and sauatorfum, 
near the Markulan pass in the Peshewar district, 
$4 miles from Peshawur in the Panjab, in lat, 88° 
50’ N., and long. 72° 1' E., on ¢ ¢ west of the 
Rhatal range. 7 is 4500 feet, above the #ea.— 
os 
Tus. A town, s village, a banlet. 
icheri or Parcherry, the Pariah district of a 
town, Tellicherry, Pondicherry. 

CHERIBON or Cherimai, a mountain in lat, 6° 
54f' S,, and long. 108° 28f' Ein the north of 
Java, 10,323 feet high.—_Horsburgh. 

CHERIMELLE, ‘Cheraméla, or Harriphal. 


Maxay, | Cherumbola, . , Porn, 
japan this fruit is pricked all over with o 
nett ‘ed peel i hear a PeRar une it is peng 
and kept w' 1a86 bottles. 
pen ee etter 
sometimes eaten unripe with a little salt, eas may 
likewise, when in that tate ‘be preserved in aalt 
Somettiee they are eaten zipe, and have then 6 
acid taste—Thunberg's Travels, ii. p. 292. 
“CHERIMOYA. Anona cherimola, 
CHERIN. ~-? a form of divination. 
CHERKH. Pers. A breed of bawks weed in 
Persia in hunting antelope. They are trained to 
fy at and pounce on the deer's head, so as to 
ennble the doge to come up with the antelope. 
CHEROOTS, the dried leaves af the tobacco 
plant, formed into small rolls for the purpore of 
Jn Europe, Hevans cigars are onoally 
reckoned tite beet? in India, Manilla cigars 
most esteemed, Imitation Manill okie 
cheroots, Lunka, Dindigal, and. trichinop 
cigars are the chief kinds manufactured 
CHERRAPOONJEE or Charapunji is » bill 
station in the Kbassya hill district of Assam, 4588. 
tro above tt Jere i lat. 25° ptt and 
91° 46° 42" te ave x 
1874, 1875, and 1876 was 36841 inches, ae 
1861 the fall was tated to be 805 inches. Tho 
station stands on the firat of a series of hillg that 
rise abruptly from the plain of Bengal, and catch 





Bena. 
Oberon, sie 








the of all the clouds that roll up from the 
inte Prinlpal tace in the neighbourhood are 
Khaanysan able-bodied people, who differ litle 
from the Gere They are arranged in peti nie: 


ships is the Khassya hills They buil 
houses on piles; they trap fish like Tho poogle af 
Borneo, Java, aud Bumatra. A bed of coal 38 
raised on an ingslated summit; eandatone, com- 

Posing here as elsewhere the base of the coal- 
Ereastres, forme the lofty frost of the mountains 


facing the plains. The lower beds conaist of a 
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CHERRQ NALMAPELLA. 


‘coarse ste, resting on after 
the manner of similar conglomerates in nearly sll 
countries in which their fundamental rocks have 
been observed. Between Ringhot and Cherra- 
poonjee, and at other places in the hilla, are bri 
made of the fibre of the India rubber tree. 
Khaseya race inter their dead in places where 
they erect oblong pillars, hewn or unhewn, threo 
to thirteen in number,—Bl, As. Trans. iii. p. 23, 
xili, p. 614; Dr. Buist's Catalogue; Lathan 

GHBRRG NALMAPELLA. Tax? A light 
brown-colowed wood of Travancore, sp. gr. 
0-483, weed for making canoea.—Col. Frith. 

CHERRO-POONA. Tax? A dark-coloured 
‘wood of Travancore, used for building houses 
Col. Frith, 

OHERRO-TIMBA. Tax.? A dark-coloured 
wood of Travancore, sp. gr. 0°843, about 3 feet in 
circumference, used for house-building, tools, ete. 
—Col, Frith, 

CHERRU. Trt A tank. 

OHERRU PINAKOTTE. Cax,, Marean, Calo- 





pbyllum calaba, 
CHERRY. 
eat. eictete ri On. Gisezin, se & 
6 guigne, m.{Cerem, 2 11: SP. 
Kinohe oz |" 


The fruit of the Pranua cerasue, Tho bird 
cherry, P. padus, occurs in the Panjab, the N.1¥. 
Himalaya, and Afghanistan, It has 2 mawkish 


‘taste, 
CHERRY LAUREL, Cinnamomum coresus. 
GHERRY-STONE OIL, oil of Pranus cerasus. 
CHERRY TREE of Norfolk Island. The bark 
in used for tanning; and it furnishes onc of the 


most useful woods. 

CHERSYDRUS, a genus of aea-sakes. ©. 
anoulatus and O. granulatus occur in the sea at 
Madras, See Hydridm; Reptiles. 

CHERU, aborigines in Ghazipur, part of 
Gorakhpur, the southern pert of Benatee, Mirz- 
pur, and Behar. They are sometimes ssid to be 
a branch of the Bhur. They seem to be the 
sume a6 the Sivira or Seoree, but Buchanan con- 
sidered them distinct. Cheru declare themselves 
to be descended from the great serpent, from 
which they may be supposed to be the Nagbansi 
of Ms Remaina of buildings attributed to 
them are found near Buddba Gya, Sasram, and 
Ramghur, and the images of Siva and Hanuman 
found in them indicate that they belonged to the 
Hindu religion. They appear to bave been 
expelled from their ancient abodes by the Pramara 
of Bhojpur, the Hyobun of Hurdi, and the Bhoon- 
har, a little before the first Mshomedan inva- 
sion, about which time there seams to have beet 
8 general convulsion in N, India, during w) 
several tribes acquired their present possessions. 
‘The features of the Chera are said to resemble the 
ocoupanta of the Vindhya mountains. They live 
hy cutting timber, collecting drugs, and killing 

3 and though their numbers ate very low, 
Dey continue to create @ raja for every five or 
six houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form, The emporor Sher Shah subdued Mubarta, 
@ Charu zunindar of Behar, which seems to have 
been last but strong effort of the Chern. race. 

chief of Bingrowles in Mirzapur is « Cheru, 
though he “alls Mncife Benbane: "Sit Het 








CHERU-PUNA. 


‘the following passage: ‘ From this race came the 
Sauravira and Beursacaa. The great king Saure- 
seua hes given his name to the country over 
which he reigned’ (Elliot, Gloa). ‘They have 
almost disappeared from the next of their ancient 
. Once rulers of Bebar, a petty popu- 

lation (2377) now represents te nation here, 
Not above 400 remain in their old home on the 
pisteau of Shshabad. and about 3000 live in the 
nd bordering on Nepal. They were driven into 
tho Nepal Terai, and into the highlands of Chutia 
Nagpur, where they number 17,632, but are a. 
yery humble class of cultivators and day-labourers. 
‘They are usually of a light-brown colour, with 
high cheek-bonea, small eyes obliquely wet, low, 
broad noses, and large mouths with protubersut 
Tips, but considerably softened by the allisnoes 
with pure Hindu families, which their ancient 
power and large possessions enabled them to 
secure, ‘The village of Munka in Palamaw 
belongs to a Cheru. The Cheru and Kbarwar 
aud Kol observe triennial sacrifices, Every three 
years a buffalo and other animals are offered in 
the sacred grovo ‘Sarna,’ or on a rock near the 
village. They also have, like some of the Kol, a 
priest for each village, called Pahn, He is always 
one of the impure tribes, a Bhuiya, or Kharwar, 
or a Parkeys, and is also called Byga, and he 
only can offer this greet sacrifice. No Brah- 
manical priests are allowed on these occasions 
to interfere. The deity honoured is tho tutelary 
god of the village, sometimes called Duar Pabar, 
sometimes Dharti, aometimes Purgahaili or i 
a devaale, o€ Sure’ a oylven god, tes samne, pertinge 
a the Darka of the Kol. — Elie; Wilson ; Dalion, 

i" 


CHERUMAN, a class of predial slaves in 
Malabar, whose name Wilson derives from Ohera, 
Maxeat, the soil. General Brigas names a non- 
Ayan race Cherumar. They follow the custom 
of Maruma Katayam.—IVilson ; Briggs. 

CHERUMA PERUMAL, a viceroy of the 9th 
century, who governed the whole Malealam 
country of Obera or Kerala, including Malabar 
and Travancore, but afterwards established bim- 
self as an ind nt ruler. He is supposed 
to have founded the town of Calicut, and ali 
the royal races of Malabar claim descent from 
him. 


CHERU PINNAY, Tas. Calophyllum spurium, 
also G. calaba, Zin, 

CHERU-PUNA, Tawit. is the small leaf or 
real mast poon, which is preferred for the masta 
of ships or veséels. The peon or puna woods are 
similar in shape and growth; the large sort is of 





a light, bright colour, and in the forests of 
Corumenl, in Canara, it grows to a length of 150 
fect. At Mangalore, Mr. Edye procured a treo of 


this sort that would have made a foremast for the 
Leander sixty-gun ship in one pies, for the 
‘sam of 1300 rupees, or £149 sterling. Poon of 
the foresta of Cochin and Travancore ia of a v1 
inferior quality to that before stated ; one sort is 
named the Karapa puna, which is dark poon ; and 
Mats Be Vall pov, or the wate goon, is maa 
the Vellai or the wi iB 

fob inore than 12 of 18 inches in diameter, and 
18 or 20 feet long. In Canara, ancther 
i grows to 28 inches or three 


CHERVIL. 


defective and not durable; when felled, it opens 
and splits at the top aud butt for many feet in 
Tength. The weight of the poon may be said to 
be from 40 ta 48 Pounds the eubic foot ; but the 
lightest Edye met with was 34} and the heaviest 50 
‘pounds the cubic foot when dry. The leaf of this 
‘tree is small and oval, about two by one and # 
half inches broad, and the fruit grows in bunches ; 
it is about the size of coffee-beriics. From thia the 
natives extract oil, which is used for yerious 
native purposes. —Zdyc, A. cal €. 

CHERVIL, Cherophyllum sativum. The leaves 
are used in soups and salads. 

CHESS, the Shatranj of the Persians, is sap- 
posed to have been inyeated by a Brahman who 
succeeded the dynasty in Sind, In Hindu legeud, 
the wife of Revana invented chess to wile him 
from his martial propensities. 

CHEST, the commercial form in which opium 
iv sold. A chest of Behar opium, cousistence 75, 
made at Patna, contain 1057107 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

A chest of Benares opium, consistence 70, made 
at Ghazipur, containg 98-1 Ibs. avoirdupois’ The 
‘consistence’ is the percentage of fine opium, 
excluding all water, 

A chest of Malwa opium is usually assumed_to 
range a little above 126°128 Ibs., of 90 to 95 per 
cent, of fine opium. 

A chest of Behar opium contains 43, nud a 
cheat of Benares opium at most ‘78, of the contents 
of a chest of Malwa opium. 

The actual cost of a chest of Benares opium is 
Ra, 878, and of a chest of Behar opium, Rs. 436. 
‘The sum paid to the cultivator is Re. 41'to Rs. 5 
A seer, at 74) per cent. consistence. 

OHESNEY, Grsinat F. R., an officer of the 

1 Engineers, who in the years 1835, 1836, 
and 1887 conducted an expedition for the survey 
of the rivers Euphmntes and ‘Tigris, and wrote the 


reports, 

CHESTNUTS. 

Sin-lh, Pan-lih, . 
-kinh, SANSKRITO-CH. | Castagne, 
Chataignos, -. . FR Castansa,. 

The frait of the Castanet vesca of, 
‘The chestnut tree grows to a large rico 
and one, two, or three nuts are found wit 
Targe, dehiscent-spiny fruits, They are constantly 

for sale in Chinese streets in both the nw 
and roasted forms, Chestnut of China is South- 
wellia bulauglias, 

‘Horse chestnuts are the fruit of the Asculus 
hippocestanam, Linw., aw Asiatic tree, planted in 
Europe for shade and ornament; they arc used 
for feeding sheep, horses, ete. 

‘Water chestnuts are the homed fruits of species 
of Trapa, T, bicornia, T. bispinosa, and T. 
natans, Livn., growing in ponds, lakes, ete.. in 
the temperate climates of Europe and Asia. In 
China and Kashmir they are largely used for 
food. 








Loar 
Europe. 








CHETAN. Mat. On the Malabar coast, 2 
man-servant, a slave, n weaver of a particolar 


caste. IPileon. 

CHETANA SWAMI, a Hindu religious re- 
former the preceptor of Haba Lal, who founded 
the Baba Lali sect. 

CHETOHEN, 4 tribe of the Eastern Caucasus, 
a branch of the Mitchendegen or Kiste, one of the 
seven clans of that range. - They dwell along the 
Danks of the Terek. They are Mahomedans 


| about 16,000 feet high. See 


CHETTY. 


and fanatical, and plunder aud enslave theis 
ighbours, receiving adiistance from 
Poh ant a Manonelens, They beaded the 

position to the Russians on the eastern, ag did 
the Circassians on the western, side of the Cau- 
casus, whilst there rallied round them the smaller 
tribes, Abehas, Ubiche, Tachigetian, Tartar 
(Karatscbai), and Kabardau, related with the 

igh by blood and tongue. They inhabit the 
beautiful mountaix chain between the high Cau- 
asian chain and the Terek. Shamyl was their 
leailer in opposing the Russians. 

The Chetchenzi tribes were considered the most 
formidable of all those which inhabit theinaumer- 
able rocky valleys of the castern line of the Can- 
vasus, Their predatory excursions, whetber in large 
or small bodies, were not only « dread to their own 
immediate neighbours, tribes like themselves, 
hough of Jess extent and power, but their sudden 
dessents, ambuscades, and continued warfare, 
kept the disciplined Russians constantly on the 
plert. These lords of the mountains seemed never 
to rest, day nor mght,  Uawearied in their watch 
for prey, and like lightning in attack, for they 
struck or were lost to sight as quickly. The 
bride always brings a dower, consisting of cattle, 
ete. She is brought home to the house of her 
betrothed husband, and then the ceremony is 
completed by dancing, drinking, and carousal.— 
MacGregor; Porter's Trarels, i. p. 6 

CHETEK, a climbing vine of Java: its sap ia 
poisonons.- -Biknore. p. 53. 

CHET! POTLA. Tet, Trichosanthea ca- 


camerina, 1. 

CRETIPPA, x1. Hymeuodyction exoelsum, 

CHETKA. From this town to Neilung, on the 
Jankee or Janubec branch of the Ganges, is the 
lofty pass af Chungsakhago. not under 18,000 
fect. See Kanawar. 

CHETKOOL. From this place ty Burasoo in 
Garhwal the road leads over the Sungla pas, 

Kanawar. 

CHETRIYA, commonly pronounoed k’hetri, in 
the Hindu castes ; also written Obatriya, Ch’bstri, 
Khetri, and properly Kshatriya, All Rajputa 
claim to be of this caste, but none of the 
ancient race are supposed to have survived their 
incessant ware. Nenu says (Art. 48, 44, ob, x. 
p, 346) that several of the Chetriya tribes 

aundraca, Odra, Dravira, Camboja, Yavana, 
Seca, Parada, Pahlava, Chinn, Cirata, Derada, 
O'hase, Cirata, and Derada—hud gradually sack 
from the second to the Sudra class, owing to 
their omission of holy rites and to their seeing 
no Brahmans. See Chattri; Khetri; Kehatriya, 

CHETTU. Ten. A tree. 

CHETTU-KARAN, Maurat, Atoddy-drawer; 
2 grass-cutter, 

CHETTY, pl. Chettiar, a titalar distinction for 
the tradere’and financiers of the Peninsula 
India, under the forms of Seth, Sheth, Sethi, 
Chethar. It is applied without any reference to 
caste or race, to the Zoroastrian Parsee engaged 
in trate. to ‘the Mahomedan Borab, the Teling 
Komati, the Tamil Velialer, the silk-weaver, the 
Kavary ; and amonget the Telugu races the title is 

to the Gajoola balija bangle-makers, the 

Yasiet nag oe erties’ soli iuerelaote, 
ati (Comati) grocers and general 

dealers. In the Tamil country to the south it ix 
allowed to the Natoo kottiyar, keen, enterprising 
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CHEUNAKA. 


general merchants, and to the Kusavan potters. 
‘The Tulu race also take Chetty as a title. Many 
of the treders and shopkeepers of Madras are of 
small stature, but they are feir-coloured. They 
are intelligent and successful business men, and 
a few have lately entered into commercial trans- 
actions to distant countries, Their wives dress with 
‘the sari, but only of late years have any of them 
adopted the choli or bodice. A Sudra naidoo, 
the late Latchmenareu Chettiar, member of the 
Legislative Council of Madras, took this title. 
None of them have ever had any political relation 
with the Native States. 








CHEUNAKA. Saxsk. Cicer arietinum, 
CHEVA CHETTU or Mranu. Ter. Red-wool 
timber. 


OHEVANESSIA ESCULENTA, a creeper 
cultivated in British Burma. See Caoutchoue. 

CHEVIKAM. Maveax. Piper nigram. 

CHEVUKURTI CHETTU. Tet. Slerogtia 
vorticillata, D. Don; Adenema lyssopifoliam. 

CHEVULAPILLI TIGE. Tex. Ipomeea pes- 
captee, Siwiet. 

HEWA. Huxp. Ephedra Gerardiana. 

CHEWAGIR-CHHATRA. Hixy. Morchella 
sewilibera. 

CHEWANG, a chief of oue of the vassal states 
into which feudal werned China had been 
divided. He made himself sovereign of the 
empire, under the title of Che-hwang. He wasn 

sat conqueror, and was successful ip opposing 
the im of the northern barbarians, the Heung 
‘noo or Huns, one of bis measures to withstand 
hom was the erection of the celebrated Great 
CHEWKA. Tri. Tamarindus Indica. 

CHEYAIR, a tributary of the Peunar river; 
also a tributary of the river,—Jmp. Gi 

CH'HACH'H. Hixp. Butter-wilk. 

CHHAER or Chhai, Hixp. 4 pad to prevent 
laden bullocks from being galled. 

OHHAGUL-BATEE, Bence. Naravelia Zey- 
Janica, Ch'hagul-bantee, Dania extensa, Cl 
gab khicori, Ipomcea pes\ caprie. Ch'hagul-nudi, 

iphmranthus hirtus. Ch'lagul-patec, Cynanchum, 
paucifiorum. Ch’hagul-putputee, Euphorbia dra- 
cunculoides. 

CHHAJ, Hinp, A basket used in winno 

OHHAKRA. Hinp. A cart or carriage with- 
out aides, used for conveying cotton. The gari 
hag sides. —E2, 

CH'HANTL Hixp. A coarse cloth. 

CHHAP. Hinv, A stamp, a seal; in North 
India, the Pottadar’s stamp. The Chinese chop. 
In Debli and the Upper Doab it is the name 
applied to a small bundle or heap of thorns about 
a foot igh when large, it is called Khewa, gt. 

Whapa-Kaghaz, a newspaper, & pri 7 

OHHAPPAK. “Hmp. Thatch or a tbatehed 
roof, Ch'happar-band, a thatcher. 

CH'HATARPUR, the chief town of a feudatory 
state in Bundelkhand of 1240 aquare miles, and a 
population in 1875 of 170,000; revenuo, £25,000. 

ita chief is a Puar Rajput. ts troops, 62 horso 
aud 1178 infantry and police, with 32 guns— 


Imp. Gas. 

VHATIN, Beng. Alstonia scholsris, 
CHHATISGARH, the SE. division of the 

Central Provinces, lying between Jat. 20° 1’ and 

23° 88’ 30° N., and Jong. 80° 28° and $4°26'E. The 

ares of the plaine of Chrhattiagarh is computed at 
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CHHAYA. 


about 10,000 square miles, including most of the 
zamindari estates, but excluding tracta of bill and 
forest. The population in 1866 was 2,108,165. The 
Chamar caste maintain here a numerical preponder- 
ance, They are not, however, leather-workers, 
‘but are eager and industrious agriculturists ; and 
nearly a fourth of the cultivation of the land must 
be in their bands, About the middle of the 19th 
century, under tho teaching of Ghasi Dua, # 
became’ monotheists; every evening they fal 
prostrate before the sun, exclaiming Sat Nam! 
Sat Nam! from which they have been styled the 
Sat Nami, meaning worshippers of the Pure God. 
But serpent-worship seems to have largely pre- 
vailed in former times in many parte of the 
Central Provinces; and other races are spirit- 
worshippers, believe in sorcery and witehoraft, 
and have recourse to the ordcal. See Central 
Provinces; Chamar; Gond; Rai Dasi; Raipur; 
Satoami. 

CH'HATRE. Hixp. An umbrelit smal) 
ornamented pavilion built over @ place of inter- 
ment, the cenotaph of a Hiudu chief. 

CHHATTOOR, also Ch'hattar, Hixp. The 
name given in Northern India to a covering 
placed on o heap of winnowed corn, It ig from. 
the Hindi Ch’hatr, an novireila, but is known also 
by the uames of Burhawun and Chank, qv. In 
Benares it is generally a mere cake of cow-dung ; 
clsewhere it is a shoot uf grass or a dry stick of 
thenvhar, Cajanun Tndieus with several (general 
five) projecting twigs, on exch of which a snail 
piece of cow-dung is placed, or a flower of the ak 
or mudar (Calotropis gigantea). Sometimes a 
spear is stuck in the ground at the side of the 
Leap ; and sometimes an artificial flower is placed 
at a short distance from the bottom of the heap, 
‘The object in view is to prevent the effect of an 
evil eye, or the injury which is sire to be eustained 
from tho pruisos of any casual visitor, or any eye- 
Liter, as an Irishman would say. That this stran, 
opinion was entertained among the ancieuts, is 
known to every reader of Virgil and Theocritus, 
It is a prevalent opinion not only among the 
Scotch and Trish, but with almost every other 
nation of tho globe. But by the native of N. 
India the Chhattoor is devoutly believed to offer 
» safeguard against the disastrous effects of 
tion. If his ras or heap ba but provided 
with this protection, the husbandman may sleep 
sectre; but as sure as he neglects it, should an 
evil eye fall upon the grain, he will have to weep 
‘over the lost bopes of a year's Inbours, 

“Nam quocungue aciem horribilem intendisest ibi omnes 
Cernore erat subito aflutos Innguescere ftorer, 
























Spem que anni agricole musti flevere eaducam,’ 

CH'HAUR. Hixp. A custom in the N.W. 
Provinces of India, of walking a boundary with a 
raw cow-skin on the head, uuder a solemm oath to 
decide correctly ; five sticks are held in the hand, 
to imply that the arbitrator is the representative 
‘of the panchayat.— IV. 

CHHAYA. Beso. Arua lanata. 

CH'HAYA means a shadow. In Hindu astro- 
nomy, Vishuva ch'haya, the shadow of a gnomon, 
when the sun is in the equinoctial points. Mad- 
Byama ch'haya, the mid-day shadow af the sume 
at any other time of the yeer. Sama mandala 
clvhaya, the mid-dey shadow of the same when the 
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CHHAYA. 


eun in cast or west af the gnomon, Chrheya eta, 
one of the names of Saturn, meaning born from 
darknees.— Warren 

OHHAYA. Hinv, A shade, a the 
shade of a goddese or deity. In’ the 
or eataleptic seizures which happon to Hindu 
devotee, where a delty is supposed to take panes- 
sion, the expression uted to denote it is Ch’baya 
aya or or Gaye aya and the body of the possessed 
in said to d, ang-bhara, In Hinda mytho- 
logy, r, Chrhaya ig the wife of the sun. 

HEDA. Hyp. A destructive little animal 

similar to the weevil (Calandra granaria), from 


CHIBH. 


OHHOD-TEN, an offering to a Buddhist deity ; 
a Buddhist temple. These are numerous in Tibet, 
‘eonsecrated to the celestial Buddha, in contradis- 
tinction to the dumgten, which are built in honour 
of the mortal Buddhas” ‘and which ought to con- 
tain some portion of relics, either real or supposed. 





LA. Cicer 
GirHooNouo SioShMOORT Tao- 
CHHOR. loo. Release. Ohor-chitti, a deod 
of release — Ei 
CH’HOTA, 


BEng, 


"Obthoti Hop. Ch'hoto, Brxa., 


oe, Himp., a hole, the verbal root of Ch’hedna, small. 


to pierce. It is also the name of the disease which 
grain eustains when affected by the ravages of this 
‘insect.— Eliot. 

CH'HEENKA. Hixp. A network made of 
strings or cords; to place anything on the cords of 
ry 

CHHEENTA, also Ch'hinte. Hixp. From 
Ch’heentna, to sprinkle. A field in which peas and 
Tinseed have been sown by broadcasting while 
the rice crops are standing on the ground. When 
the rice is ont, these cropa are left to grow, and 
are harvested in the beginning of the month Chait. 
Yn Debli the term Ch’heenta is applied to throwing 
more seed amonget a growing rice-crop. The 
same word ia employod in Gorakhpur to signify 
Yanda in which soed has been acattered after a 
single ploughing; more particularly nt the ex- 
tremities of villages, with a view to arcure posaes- 


Chtheenta is also a drop of water. Ch’heoto- 
cheente Lie Find rain. Dud'h ki handi 
men, paui ki eh’hinti dalna, to sprinkle water into 
a jar of milk, meaning to cause unneceasary 
sunayance, From this word is the English chintz. 


— Bul 
| uriit-an. Hix. Oxidized copper 


NO ftNDWaARa, a town which gives its namo 
to « British district of the Central Provinces, with 
an area of 3852 square miles, and a po] 
era of 816,095. The midland Gond 

wh had its capital in this district ; the ‘ill 
parte Share long been held by Gond or Kurkn 
chiefs, and the British have allowed the petty 
rajae to rotnin their lands and rights as tributaries. 
The Gonds in 1872 uumbored 109,469, besides 
Bharia and Kurku; Abir or (aoli, 23.444; Bhoyar, 
10,506 ; Dher or Mhar, 27,790.’ ‘The others are 
Hindus, Brahmans, Kunbi, Teli. Ch'hindwara is 
2200 feet above the sea, Coal of the same quality 
ae that of Reniganj occurs. The Ch’hindwara 
forests are very extensive, and lie principally on 
the southera slopes of the Setpurs mountains — 

as, 
H'HIPA or Ch’bipi, a printer of cottons, n 
stamper of chintz. 

CH'HIPLA, a small village in the Gonda district 
in Oudh, in lat. 22° 8° 80° 
haa a handsome Vaishnava temple of stone and 
marble, erected by Sahjanand, a religious reformer 
in Western India, who is regarded by his followers 
as an incarnation of Krishus, end is worshipped as 
Swami Narayan, His descendants aro et tho head 
of the sect at Junagarh. Many Hindu pilgrims 
Vist the birthplace of their defied lender —imp. 

















Gazetteer. 
CHHITUA. Hoxp. Broadcast sowing—Eutiot. 


long. 78° 59° E, It the 


‘Ci’hota-kelv, Asparagus racemosus, 
CWhote-lowar, Andromeda fastigiata, 
Gerboti lane ane, Busta truticosa. 
j-manhari, Solanum xanthocarpum, 
Girhortren, Salvatore Persea 
Gihottna!, Tamarix orientalis 
"boto-akundo, Calotropia herbacea. 
Githoto bel esta in argenton. 
‘Ch’hoto-chand, Ophiaxylon serpantioum. 
Ghihoto-doodbee: fato, Gymneme sylvestre. 
hoto-gunds, French marigld, Tegetes patuln. 





Ghrtote-fornetb erus dubius, 
Ghihoto-hulkuss, aspen. 
Ch’hoto-jalgantree, Panicum repens. 
Chhoto-jam, Eugenia caryop! 
Chrhoto-jantoc, Utricularia dinntha, 
Ghote junsbiug, Cots Crotalaria prostrate, 
ceruce, 


GBhotoiraty Sintopin'y vertioill 
Ch’hoto. koksbizn, 
Ch*hoto-kalpu, Trichodes 
Gkvhoto-knt, Hagittars wagittifolin 

-looniys, Portulaca meridinna, 
Glibotorwecilcte Hemindelphin polys 
Olrhoto-masoor, garien tare, Kevin hirsutum, 
paCinotomutar, grey pee, Pinna sativum, P, ‘quad 


"Oirhotoneetpad-mo, Nyzapbven stelle, 

Civhoto-okra, Zapanin nodifiors. 

Ew’hoto-paur-choolee, Villarsin oristatn, 

Gerhoto phootikn, Osbeckis axpera 

‘Ol’hoto-pine-nutéo, Cynadon fillformis. 

Ghihoto raxtu-kumbul, PNymiphien rovea, 
‘noto-tada-makhum-shim, Canavalia orythso- 


flore albo, 
‘On’hoto-abwndhi, Nymphrea edulis, 


CHHOTA UDAIPUR, sho called Mohan, the 
chief town of a tributary estate in the provin 
Gujerat ; ares, 873 square miles, and popalation 
62,913, 86 per cent. being the Bhil and Koli, 
‘The chief is of the Chauhan Rajput. During the 
rebellion in 1858, the chief ‘refused to admit 
Tantia Topi into’ his capital, and Tantia was 

defeated there by General ‘Parke. Revenue, 
£50,000; and tribute, £1050. Imp, Gas 























'HURA. Hirsh, ig knife used by 
Afghans aa weapon Cirbusi’a sult Latte 
CH'HURI-KA-BANDHA. Hp. A ceremony, 


formerly in use in the Mahratta country, of formally 
investing a Sudra with a bill-hook, in imitation of 
the investiture of the Brahman with the cord. 
CH'HUTTEE, Hyp. A Mahomedan rite on 
sixth day of a woman's confinement—Herk. 
CH'HUTTHEH, a subdivision of the Jat race 
in the Panjab. See Jat. 
CHUA WAL: MALEAL. Podsof Acacia concinns, 
am tu tines, m-resina, 
preducte of a pistatin. See Gum.” 
CHIBBUR, Simp. Cucumis pubescens, 
CHIBH, a tribe south of Kaahmir, but little 
from barbarism either by’ Hindu or 
conquerors, 
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OHIGACOLE. 


OHICACOLE, in lat. 18° 17' 25" N., and long. 
8° 56" 25" E.; 2 town in the Ganjam district of 
the Madras Presidency. {t is four miles from tho 
sea on the Langulige river. It was at one time 
the Katinga capital. It gives ita name to = dis 
trict with @ population of 169,094 souls, mostly 
‘Vaishnava Hindus, and speaking Telugu and some 


Driya, It forme part of the Northern : 
which have been under the Reddi or Gajapati; 
during the 16th century under the Kutnb Shaahi, 


in the 18th century under the Nawabs of Hyder- 
abad and Arcot. In November 1753, M. Bussy 
obtained it for the French E. J. Company, but it 
was ds ceded to the British. In 1791, 
and again in 1866, Chicaoole suffered greatly from 


famine.— J: Gaz, 

CHICANE: of ‘Languedoc is the game of 
Choughan, once universally practised throughout 
Persia, and formerly often played on a level piece 
of ground near Shiraz. Ag a game oo foot, we 
have it in the cricket of England, the 
and shinty and hockey of Scotland, and the 
hurling matches of In: . Pietro della Valle 
(Viaggi, Lettora de Casvin 25 Tuglio 1618) dis- 
covered it in the Florentine Calcio, Ci’ e solo 
questa differenza tra il giuocho de Persiaui ¢ ‘1 
calcio de Fiorenti, che i Fiorentini gincano con 
molta gente e piedi, etc,; Ma i Persiani, pin 
obilmente giacano & cavallo, The, chiewe of 
Languedoc is played ne in Persia, with a wooden 
ball and a club headed like a mallet or hammer 
Ouseley’s Travels, i, p. 846. See Choughan. 

GHICHA KOTTA, In a battle fought. here 
A.D. 1772 by the British, the forces of the Bhutan 
raja wore defested. 

‘OHI-CHAY, a Buddhist sage of China, whose 
oe have been very influential.—Dr. Edkins. 

CHI-CHIA, also Pudma and Purpinja. Hixp. 


Juniperna communis. 
GHICHIRIA. Band H. Achyranthen sspera. 
OHI-CHOU and Chi Hsien are district magis- 
trates in the provinco of Kwang-Tang in China, 


Soo ewang-Tang-Cl 
CHIGHRA. ineo, Butea frondosa, 
CHIGHRE. Hm, Plectranthus rgosus, 


CHICHRU. —? The Himalayan nettle. 

CHIOHUNDA. Hin», Trichosanthes anguina. 

CHICKAN, also Chickan-dozi. Hinp, Plain 
ceanbroidery. That in use for European families is 
usually called work or Chikkan work, It is a 
large branch of muslin work of India. Flowers 
are worked in silk, muslin, or cotton, on cotton 


round. 
OHIGKARA, Hixp. ‘Tetraceros quadricornis, 
See Bovide. 
CHICK-PEA, Cicer arietinum. 
CHICKRASSIA TABULARIS, Ad. Juss. 
‘Swietenia chickrases, Roxb. ii. 379. 


Chikrawi, . , , Bua, , Ganti mele, . . SALeM. 
Badha of’, . | Hompar. ' Eulang-bik-gas, . Sivan, 
Fionns, Zimoron, Buna Aglay marem, | =. Tas. 

mara, Dal mara, Cax. Chittagong chetta, : Tx. 
Bastard cedar, « ” ENG. cnet! ad ald 
Chittagong woo: » Chetakum y, "5 
one ‘Madegari vemba, + 4, 


Pubha,Pabba,Hool, Maun. 

This large tres occurs in the mountainous 
countries to the east of Bengal, in Chittagong, also 
in Coimbatore, Ceylon, is rather common in the 
southern jungles of the Bombay Presidency, bat 
mach less ao in the northern, where, in common 
with one or two other light red-coloured woods, 


CHIKARA. 


it pases under the general name of cedar 
or bastard cedar, and all are Erbuaively eoaslope, 
in cabinetmaking. This has quite a ci il 
smell. In Madrasit is extensively uaed in cabinet- 
under the denomination of Chi 
‘wood, imported from that province, tho 
it is it in the mountainous parta of the 
Peninsula, Itis close-grained, light-coloured, and 
delicately veined ; makes beautiful and light furni~ 
‘ture, but is apt to warp daring the season of hot 
land winds. Its wood could easily be creosoted. 
It furnihes one of the deodars of Malabar. The 
Chickrassia tabularis enters the market ag one of 
the eedars, bastard cedars, deodara, and Chitta- 
gong wood. This is the tre Chitiagong wood. 
bark is powerful —Mr. Rohde; Rozb. ii. 379 ; 


Beddome, 
CHICKWEED, Cerastinm Indium, W, and A. 
CHICORY. Ku-tu, Cam, Cichorium intybus, 

O.endivis. ‘The root in Europe is largely employed 


‘golf to adulterate coffee. 


CHICUDA. Can, Phaseolus max. 

CHI-FU, Chi-le-chow, and the Chi-l-tung-chi 
are the pretects of the province of Kwang-Tung. 

CHIGARA VANTIGE. Karn. A form of land 
tenuze in Mysore, by ebaree, in which the whole 
village lands were parcelled’ out in lota of equat 
value.—W. 

CHIGHEH. Pvsur. On the occurrence of a 
robbery or act of violence in an Afghan village, 
all the able-bodied men turn out in pursuit. ‘Thi 
is called the chigheb. 

CHIGRI. Cax. Antilope cervicapra, Pallas. 

CHITHA,@ haulbridge in use in Jummoo-—Drew, 

CHDHAI or Chibara, Hin. A cremation 
pitco where Hindu dead bodies are burned, from 


Mhaee, ashes. 
CHIHE, Hinp. A division of the Gujar tribe. 
CHIH. Buor. Arctomyx bobao. q 
* CHIE-KIAU, Cis. Lac, 7 
CHIH-LING, a fabulous beast of the Chinese, 
unicorn with mane and cleft hoofs, said to appear 
once in tou thousand years, The last time was at 
the birth of Confucius, known to curiosity-hunters 
a8, and commonly spelt, kpliny.—Fr re, Antipodes, 
CHIHNA, Sansx. Av emblem of the Jaina 
thirchankarns; a cogniaance. 
CHIH'RA. Hr: The countenance ; « deacrip- 
tiveroll. Cliihra-navesi, taking a descriptive roll. 
Cl lowance in gold- 








Hixp. Podophyllam‘emodi. 
. Han, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides, 
CHIK. Hrep., Tast. A screen made of rattans, 
suspended in India outside of verandahs, over 
doors or windows, to keep off the glare of theaun's 
raya, The chik is often made of atripa of split 
bamboo, also of grass, or of the khus-khus grasa, 
the Anatherium ninricatum ; the Arundo donax, 
the Seccbarum sara, and S. spontaneum are also 
largely used for the chiks of houses. 
CHIXALDAH HILL, in lat. 21° 24’ N., and 
. 77° 22' EB. near to and somewhat higher 
than the fort of Gawilghur, Chikaldab, elevated 
377 feet, 1s on the Vindhys, or, aa some call it, 
the Gawilghur range of hills, and about 15 mites 
from jichpur. The plateau of Chikaldah is not, 
above three-quarters of a mile broad, and about a 
nila in 
caneak 
CHIKARA. 





How, Euonymus fimbriate. 
Hisp. Antilope quadricornis, 
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CHIKATI MRAKU. 


Bloin; A. Avabios, Hemprick; A. sub-quadri- 
cornutus, Elliot. 
CHIKATI MRAKU ot Tamalamu. 
hogy plotoriue?—R. 
GHIBAYA or Sikaya. ‘ex. Acacin concinna, 
D.C.; A. rogata, Buch, ‘The tender acid leaves 
are eaten in curries; and the skin of the ripe 
legume is used like soap to cleanse the hisir. 
CHIKBALLAPUR, a town in Mysore. The 
Morasu Wakkala, a tribe of hereditary cultivators, 
during the 14th ceutmy founded dynasties of 
polygars throughout Mysore. Jn 1761, Hyder 
‘Ali conquered this place, and went the last of the 
Ganda a prisoner to Coimbatore.—Imp. Gaz. 
CHIK-CHAK, Ptyadactylus gecko, a lizard of 
Labuan, It is very domestic, like the chaplek of 
India, ‘It is said to he luminous on occasions. 
CHIKI. Hixp.  Gouffeia. holosteoides. 
GHIKILINTA GADDI. Tri. Panicum yer 
ticillatom, Z., R. i, 301, The rwpid growth of 
this heautifal grass has given tise to the common 
saying, Chikilinta aiswaryam, lit. grass. like riches, 
come and go. 
OHIKKI. Hip. A hand-mill, a quern. 
OHIKNA-KALR, Hinp. A ‘kind of earth 
used to remedy kalr or reh in soil. Chikni-Matti, 


Ten. Xan- 











clay, fireclay. 
CHIKRT, —? Buxus Nipalensis. 
CHIKSA. Hixp, A perfained powder cun- 


posed of a variety of odoriferous substances, 
generally mixed tp, men wed, with mreet- 
scented vil ee ka tel).—Herkluts, 

CHIKU VELAGA. 
dracteata, Neex. 

CHIL, ‘also Chir, in the N.W. Himalayas, are 
the generic terms for the genus Pinus; and P. 
excelea aud P. Jongifolia we 60 named. 

CHIL or Cheel. Hixp. The kites of tudia, 
Haliastar Indus, Bodd., is the Babmany Chil ; 
Milvits Govinda, Syter, is the Chi} oper 5 Baza, 
Jophotes, Cuv.. ix the crested black kite; and 
Elam imelanopterun, Dow), is the black-winged 

ite, 


Tit. Dicliptera parvi- 








ite, 
CHILA, Hixn.  Caxearin tomentosn, 
DUMPA, or diennsn garda aud 

Ratatss edulis, Ci. \bont 
Vizagapatam, Diowcorea fasciculata, ZZ. ii, X01, is 
cultivated nnder this name. Jt reema to be only 
a variety of D. aculoata. 

CHILAKA DUDUGA. Tit. 
eroea, Don,; Uvarin sub. # 
color, Vahi— 2. 

CHILAKA TOTA KURA, Trt. Amarantus 
fasciatus, R, iti, 609. 

CHILAMBARAM orCiidambaram,a small town 
of 15,519 inhabitants in the South Arcot district of 
the Madras Presidency. It is famed throughout 
Southern Indfa for ite Hindu temples. The Sabban- 
aiken Kovil or Kanak Sabha (golden shrine) ie 
sacred to Siva and his wife Parvati. It covers 89 
acres of ground. The maguificent principal hall kaa 
936 pillara. It is swostly of granite, with many 
monoliths, 40 fest high: nove of its pillars are 
Jess than 26 feet high. 1n the centre is the shrine 
of Parvati, a beautiful building containing a 
canopy. Opposite it stands the Miratha Sabha, 
regarded as the most porfect gem of art in S. India, 
There are other temples ; also the Siva Ganga, or 
Hemapash karani (golden tank).—Imp. Gaz. 

CHILAMCHI. “Hixp. .Afixt metal wash-hand 















Guatteria sub- 
also Unona dis- 












CHILDREN. 


CHILAN. From Chilns, Hinp., to go. A way- 
pill of the post office, ete.; a list of contents; a 
clearance ; written Chillawn, Chilaoni, ourrent 


coin, 

CHILAS. This country is bounded on the 
north by the Indus river, on the south by the 
‘watershed of the ridge orer Looloosur Jake, on the 
cast by the watershed of the aume ridge aa abovo 
Toologsur lake, culminating in the lofty peak of 
Munga Perbut; the Astor boundary marches 
with Chilas here on the west to @ point beyond 
the village of Sazeen, where the Indus takes a 
turo to the south-west. Chilas affords good 
pasturage, but lies under snow for a considerable 
portion of the year. The Sheen, claiming an 
‘Arab deseent, are the proprietary and governing 
class, Crime ig rare; women bave moro liberty 
and power than among Mahomedan tribes, and 
breaches of chastity are punished by death. "They 
were visited in 1866 by Dr. Leitner, at the request, 
cof the Bengul Asintic Society. Their language 
seems distinct from Poshtu, Persian, and Hindi, 
is not understood by their neighbours the 
Synd race. who inhabit Durreil and Tankeer to 
the west of Ghilgbit. According to their own 
traditions, the inhabitants of Chilas were con- 
quered about the middle of the 18th century, and 
converted to the Mahomedan faith. Up to about 
1840, the Kahgun Syuds received quantities of 

duet as religious dues from tbe people of 
hilas ; but when the Syuds, aided by the Bikbs, 
failed in an attack on Chilas, the dues were 
discontinued, A second attack by the Sikh nation 
was succasfil, and a, all annual toibute of 8 
tolas dust aud 100 goa e 
Kauhroir durbar. a 

CHIL, BINJ. Hixy. Seychnos potatorum, 

dlearing nut, 











CHILCHIL, Hixp, Celonin argentes, 
CHILDREN. 
Auld, . . . . ARAB, Bateb-Kateb, 
Batehe,. . . . Hixy, Pull, . . 





Male children are greatly longed for by all the 

bubiting the sonth and east of Asia. One 
‘ailing feeling regarding them is such as in 
expressed in Psalin cxxvii, 4,5: ‘As arrows are 
in the hand of ‘a mighty man, s0 are children 
of the youth, Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them: they shall not be ashamed, 
but they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.’ 
Most persons will hesitate to attack a large united 
family. Amongst Hindus and Chinese, with 
all of whom spirit-worship prevails, sons are 
particularly longed for, in order to obtain from 
them duties to the manes of their parents. The 
eastern custom of nursing a child from the hip or 
side, as in Isaiah Ix, 4, Lxvi. 12, is still continued ; 
and’ a child born after vows is still, as in 
Proverbs xxxi. 2, called the son of & vo" nd 
amany Hindu children of both sexes, but principally 
girls, are devoted to the gods. | Aa in Genesia 
av. 6, the children of Mahomedaus, born of a 
wife of humbler birth, or of a harm ‘woman, are 
not deemed equal in social rank to the children of 
 high-born wife. Infanticide is still continued 
amongst certain Rajput races, but the canses are 
not for fulfilment of apy vow, or from any reli- 
gious duty, but pride or poverty induces them to 
destroy their female children, and many Rejpat 
tribes have the utmost difficulty in obtaining 
wives. The British Indiau Government, in the early 
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CHI-LE-CHOU. 


of the 19th contary, declared the throwing 
BP children into the Ganges to be criminal, and hes 
made continuous efforts to prevent the destruction 
of children, The Chinese have complete power over 
their offspring, even to life, but in no country of 
the soutl.-east of Asia is the sacrificing of children, 
on religions grounds, continued ; though, down 
40 comparatively recent historic times, the Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Arammans, Syrianr, Baby- 
Tonians, and even Teracliter, and thelr neighbours 
on both sides of the Jordan, sactificed their 
children with the hoped-for object of aver 
any great and serious misfortune. A Phcenician 
legend is of El, the strong, offering up his son 
Yedud or Yedil, the beloved,—El being the 
Kronos (Bunsen, iii, 286). Malek Bel was the 
same as the Tyrian Hereules. or Moloch or Bal- 
Moloch, 10 whom, as also to Hecate and Melekhet 
‘Artemis, dogs were sacrificed. In Fxodus xiii. 
18, xxxiv, 20, the animal's neck or hack- 
bone hail to be broken unless redeemed, The 
principal sxcrifices offered to Hercules Usoo, as 
Well ns to his mythical companion, were human 
Deings, who in Tmodicen of Phoonicia might be 
rangomed by a doc. At Carthage, the practice of 
sacrificing their favourite children, and those of 
the highest rank, in honour of Hercules, continued 
down to their latest wars, The legend of the 
Grecian Hercules is that he becaiue insane, burned 
his own children, as well as thoso of his twin 
brother Ipbicles, aud murdered hie guest Iphitns — 
Bunsen, iv. 212,218, See China; Harm ; Infanti- 
cide; Rajput. 

CHI-LE-CHOU and Gbi-le-tany-chi, prefects 
in the Chinese province of Kwang-Tung. 

CHILGHOZA. Hip. ; corruptly Galghoza, The 
uta or seeda from the cones of the edihle pine, 
Pinus Gerardiana. In Hazara, the seeds of the 
Chil, P. excelss and P. longifolin, are so called, 

CHILIANWALAH. A drawn hattle was fought 
hereon the 13th January 1849, bet ween the British 
and the Bilkhs, where 112 per cent, of the British 
soldiery fell in the ction. It lies hetween the 
Chenab and the Jhelum rivers. 

CHILI PINE, Arnearia imbricata. ‘The 
harsh, rigid, scale-like and persistent foliage of 
dark green, ‘und its singular mode of branching, 
render this tree very conspicuous, The ced: 
borne in large round coues, are eaten in Chi 
where it forms widespread ‘forests between lat. 
87° and 48'S. ‘The cones are about the sizo of a 
child’s head, each enclosing between 200 and 300 
nuta; and not unfrequently twenty or thirty cones 
are borne on a single tree, 60 that eighteen Arau- 
carias are reckoned to maintain @ single person 
for a whole year, The nuts, in form bike an 
almond, but twice the size, are eaten by the Indians 
cither freah, hoiled, or roastei!, the latter mode 
of cooking giving them a flavour something like 
a chestnut, It might be introduced into India.— 
Dr, Poeppig 

CHILIVA. Hixp. ‘Tho Indian bleak of N.W. 
India, a lonely little fish, seldom reaching more 
than two or three ounces; he is active, playful, 
and ravenous ; his appearance fs like new silver 
(the scales being used in making falec pearls), 
and he ranks among the most delicate at table. 
Lady anglers, with slong, gracefcl wand, whip for 
him wit st success on fine clear evenings, 
near the cold season, with tiny nsidges of rainbow 
hue, begirt with gold tinsel. Five pounds’ weight 








































CHILLAH. 


and more of these pearly playthings have been 
the reward of a lady party on one evening, caught 
without rauch exertion from a boat, and under 
‘the shade of contiguous topes and groves, along 
the river Rapti. “Besides the artificial fly, the 
chiliva greedily seizes everything from a mosquito 
to a butterfly; and a grub or flesh maggot, a bit 
of paste, or a large grain of touzh rice, are equally 
good. He ix essentially a surface fish, active and 
cleanly in his predilections : of n delicate consti- 
tation, he soon dies after handing, especially if 
he has been hooked. The easting netis the proper 
nuodus perdu: to get stock fish for a water, and 
the supply should ho kept very few together, or 
thoy will ‘rapidly die; earthen pans carried on a. 
pole across a man’s shoulder by night are best, 
This fish is very prolific, but his enemies are 
abundant in proportion. From his surface habits, 
he falls mu easy proy to the ducks, fish-hawke, 
Kingfishers, snakes, turtle, ete. To feed them or 
cause them to congresate, burn a little ghi or 
fat in a pot over the fire, aud when it begins to 
smoke. empty out tho contents ov the pot or 
lake, and the chiliva will soon be seca hunting 
this new food on the surface. Coarse fiour slightly 
melted and thrown in will also attract a grent 
number; the casting net thrown on the apot will 
| gather quite a silvery load. The Indian angler 
Linas) ‘the hittle ebiliva beyond all hia cou- 
avon for bi is the shinin, beset pouren which, 
whou tly spun on a first-class rapid, tempts, 
the majors "Taahneoe of discreet 50 oh 120 ihe. 
from. ail. his 5 propriety, or seduces the golden- 
eyed bokhar of 20 to run amok, 

CHILKA-DUDUGT. Trt. Guatteria ceia- 
soides, Jvn ; Uuona diseolor, Vaht. 

CHILKA JAKE, a marine lagoon in the Orissa 
and Ganjam districts on the north-western side of 
the Bay of Bengal. It bounds the Northern Circara 
on the north. It seems to be the result of a 
breach of the sea over a Hat sandy shore, whose 
elevation i» something above the level of the 
countey within, Pulica, Jake appears to bave had 
the like origin, Each of them communicates with 
the oa by a veay nnrrow but deep opening, and 
are shallow within, The Chilkn Inke, extending 
from lat. 9° 28' to 19° 56’ 18" N., is about 44 
miles in Jongth from N-E. to S.W., and in most 
places 12 or 15 miles wide. Tt is at the extreme 
end of the Puri district, just where it touches 
the Presideney of Madras, It is separated from 
the Bay of Bengal by a long sandy ridge of a few 
hundred yards in breadth, against which the force 
of the south-west monsoon expends iteelf in vain. 
Tts area varios from $44 to 450 sq. m., during 
the dry and rainy seasons respectively. It is 
dotted with half-formed islands, and hanlly any- 
where exceeds six feet in depth, Herc and there 
there is a forest of reeds auti high grasses, and in 
some the lake is fringed by picturesque 
and wooded hills. It is annually frequented by 
nambera of waterfowl.—Remnei?s Memoir, p. 242. 

CHILKL Hixp. A rupee of Kasbmir, value 
ten annas. 

CHILLA. Hixp, Cuscaria tomentosa. 

CHILLA CHETTU or Indupu Chettu. Tan, 


Styehnoe potatorum, Z. 
AILLA GADA, also Grasugada. Tex. Batatas 
edulis, 

CHILLAH, the forticth day after childbirth, 
on which a Nahomedan woman performs her 
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OHILLA-JAIDAR. 


purifications. It is the forty daya of Lev. xii. 4. 
—~Herki. 

CHILLA-JAIDAR, a kind of eilk of Bokhara. 

CHILLAMA COOR. A small village, 193 
salt is abundant. 
Inga umbellaia, Willd. 
CHILLAR. Hr, The husk, skin, or rind of 
frnit, grain, ete. 

LAR. Wtxp. Small money or change; 
it corresponds also to the English word ‘upwards,’ 
6 a hundred rupees and upwards—sto rupsi 
challar. 

CHILLHA. Hiwp. A holy place where afakir 
ita, #0 called from the initintory Chibla (40) days’ 
cheunence itis also known ag a fakir’s takin 

Hiot. 





CHILLIES, 
Capsicam,. . . . ENG Lombok; Chabai, Mazar. 
Qayenne pepper, «3, Lada mera; Lada china, 
Mirch, . ‘Huth, Mollaga, Tas, 
Lombok, to. dav. Mirapa-foiaty, Tee 





Chilli is the Mexican name for ail varieties of 
cnpsicum, though they are uatives of the East 
and Weat Indies, aud other hot climates, C, 
annuum ia the apocies commonly noticed, but there 
are numerous varieties which, by many, arc 
Toskoned species ‘Thus O. fratescens is s shrubby 

it, which grows to a large and more bush} 
rans ©. inininwoin. supplies “the vaniety called 
bird yor; ©, haccatum has a globular fruit, 
and furnishes cheery or berry capsicum. They 
are all of the simplest culture ; but culture appears 
to incrense the size, aud to diminish the pungency 
of the freit, Their acridity is owing to an olea- 
ginous mbstance ealled expaicin, 
ia fresh, it hos & penetrating acrid smell; is 
extremely pungent to the taste, and produces a 
most painful burning in the mouth, ‘hen dried, 

Form» largo article of local and foreign 

ic, and form the basis of cayenne pepper; 
Dut in vinegar, when green or Tipe, they are an 
acceptable pickle. in Bengal, the natives make 
an extruct trom chillics, which is about the con- 
sisteuce aud colour of treacle. In all Southern 
and Kqwtern Asin both rich and poor daily use 
them, ed they form the principal ingredient fn 
all chatnis nad curios; "ground into a paste 
otweun two stones, with a little mustard, ofl, 
ginger, aud sall, they form the only sessoning 
whioh the millions of poor in those countrica can 
obtain to eat with their rice. They are worth 
‘about 40s. the candy of GOU Ibs Cayenue pepper 
ie used in medicine chiefly in the form of tincture, 
‘ag a rnbefacicnt and stimulant, especially in cases 
of ulcerated aore-throat. 
ap en arouse condiment and when 
neetic acid it forms chilli vinegar. 
ay be considered one of the most mveful vege 
tal in by; ie. Aa a stimulant and auxiliary 
in digestion, it haa been considered i 
especially in warm countries. Iiamense quanti- 
ties of the capsicum are used by the native popu- 
lation of the West Indies, Africa, and Mexico; 
the consumption there as a condiment bei 
akmost universal, sad, perhaps equal in quantity 
to It, ¢ ‘ wort’ or cayenne ty 
be termed the national dish of the TAbyserniana, 
38 that or its basis ‘dillock ‘is invariably eaten 
with their ordinary diet, the thin crumpet-like 
‘breed of teff or wheat flour. Equal parta of salt 
and the red cayenne pods are powdered and 











When the fruit bor 


It acta ou the stomach | 


CHIMURUDU. 


mixed together with a little or bean meal to 
make 8 paste. Thee ela ion, ana nade 
in quantities at a time, being preserved in a large 
gourd sbell, gonorally suspended from the root. 
‘The wort is merely 2 little water added to this 
paste, which is then boiled over the fire, with the 
addition of a little fat meat and moro meal to 
make & kind of porridge, to which sometimes is 
also added several warm seeds, auch as the com- 
mon eress or black mustard, both of which aro 
indigenous in Abyssinia, A kind called the 
Tobago red pepper is said to pomess the mot 
pungent properties of any of the species. It 
yields a small red pod, lees than an inch in length, 
and longitadinal in shape, which ia 60 exceedingly 
hot, that a small quantity of it ts sufficient to 
‘season a large dish of any food. Owing to ita 
inous character, it bas been found impossible 
to @ it by drying; but by pouring strong 
oiling vinegar on it, a suuce ot decoction can be 
made, which possesses in a concentrated form all 
the essential qualities of the vegetable. A single 
drop of this sauce will flavour a whole plate of 
soup or other food.—Johnston’s Abyssinia; O'Sh.; 
Faulkner; Simmonds, p. 429. See Capsicum. 
CHILLOUNEA, a singular tree of Nepal. Ite 
upper coat is entirely composed of innumerable 
needle-form fibres, partially wnited by a kind of 
gelatinous sap. The wood makes good beams 
and rafters, and ia held im such estimation by the 
natives, that no house is considered accare in 
which more or less of the timber bas not been 


explored Salis Nepal. 
ILLOM. Hw. A pipe bowl. a hookah 


. 
CHILON, Hixp. Populus ciliata. 
CHILRAL, also Khatrow, Picea (Abies) Web- 
diana, P, pindrow, the silver fir. 
CHILTA-RITA. ‘Tau, Pheonix farinifero, 
CHILUCHI. How. “Irie Nipalenais. 
CHILU NUTIYA. ‘Bena, Amarantus poly- 


gonoides. 
i” CHIMA - PUNJL 
| goesypium, 
CHIMBARI. Hrxp. Dactyloctenium Aigypti- 
| acum, Hleusine fiagellifera. 
CHIMKANI. Hino. Cathartocarpus fistula. 
CHIMNANU, of Lahoul and the Chenab, Amyg- 


dalus Persica, the peach. 
Bits.” A bacohanslian game 





Maueat. Cochlosperraum 





CHI MOEB. 
played st Chinese parties, 
CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS, Fortune; 


‘the Lah-mei or Hwang-mei-hwa of the Chinese, 
|'This shrub is sometimes grafted. Tha flowers, 
mounted on brass wire, are the favourite winter 
| ornament of Chinese women of all classes, The 
| Chinese macerate the tree in water, and then 
| polah is a beautifully, black brillant anzfsce, 
it is a favourite in England, where it blooms in 
the open air at Christmas. ‘It is quite common 
in China —Fortune's Tea Districts, p. 78. 
CHIMPANZEE, one of the Simiadm, which 
Approach near to man, The term has been 
applied to the Simia satyrua of Linnmas, the 
oriental orang, but it ia now generally restricted 
to a West African genus, the Troglodytes niger 





of Geofrey, the Homo troglodytes of Lines — 
Cyc. p. 1015. See Simiads. 
4 HIN, tino Ohi Hinp. Syringa emodi, 
Moras serrata, Podophyllim emodi. 
UDI Cadaba Indica, Lam. 


OBINA. CHINA. 


CHINA. Hip. Panicum milisceum. ficent patrons of literature. During the reign of 
OHINA, the empire in the centre and cast of Ming-ti, the 1th of the Han dynasty, consi 
continental Asia, known to Europe by this name, able intercourse was carried on between the princes 
in called by the western Mongols, Cathay; by the of Indiz and China; but it-was particularly during 
‘Manchu Tartara it is called Nikan Kourn; and by the dynasties of Sum, Leam, and Tam, ‘om the 
the Chinese Tchoung-koué, the last term meaning fourth to the seventh centuries a.p., that pri 
the Central Kingdom (Duhalde, Hist. of China, from Bengal and Malabar northwards to the Panjab 
1), also Tehoungkuo, the Empire of the Centro, sent exbassis to the Chinese monarehs. | Nearer 
‘According to M. Hue (i: pp. 349-350), the Chinese our own times, the Ming and Tsing dynaatiea have 
also name it Tchoung-hoa, or Flower of the Centre; ruled from A.D, 1568 to the close of the 19th een- 
also Tien-hin, the Beneath the Heavens, or the tury, viz : 
world, as the Romans called their dominions Orbis. 

























The name most in use is Tchoung-koué. It is, Tanpienie femtrn, fame 
also, however, called Tang-shan, the Hills of ; 
Tang (the name of one of their most cclebrated 2968 | 90 
dynasties). The present reigning family bas given eed eed 
if the name of Tat-sing-kouo, the Empire of ies | t 
Great Purity; and in government proclamations, jae | 10 
especially in those addressed to Barbarians, it ia 1436 
often called Tien-chao, the Celestial Empire. Other ; 1457 sg! 
figurative appellation ere Tohoung-thang and Hehe Swng ee | ARB ER» 
"ien-chao, Heaven’s Empire. The natives calt thom- Watsng’ 2 1] ae | te | 
telvea Chnng-kuo -teih -jin, men of the middle She-toung, | 1] 1522 | 45 
Kingdom; also Han-jin and Tang-jin, men of Han Mah-tsong, user | 6 
or of (from the dynasties of those names). Shinteung, . 1573 aT 
Chin ed to be the country mentioned Evangoung, -| ie | 7 | 
as the land of Smim in Isaieh xlix. 12, Chinese | Hwpteusg, . |) 3698 | 26 
annals extend back for three or four thousand | 
3, Fo-hi is the firat named sovereign of the | Cumghwange, | 14 | 17 1 
inese, but the date of bis reign is not ascer- Jin-bwang-te, «| 205t | GL 
tained. Yu the Great ia the first monarch of Bwkwong te. | 72 | ie 
whose reality there is no historic doubt. Their Suthwang-fe, | 1796.) 25 
Bambus-book contains the record of the ancient Zhim-rong-jan,. | 1821 | 2 


imporial dynasties from 3.0. 1991 to a.n. 264:— 


Jat, His, the Sint emperor Yu beginning w.c. 1961, |'_X 
igned 432 years. aes > ae 
24, Shang, bogan Bo. 1600, lasted 409 years ; 28 reigns Origin and Karly History. All the ancient 
in 18 generations years; WB rcigrs 4 aitdone of the Chinese refer to their migrations 
‘Bd, Tabou, began 1.0, 1050, Inatod 479 yours. The 12th from the west. Chevalier Bunsen (Report, Brit, 
emporor You Yang began to reign Bo. 781. His Assoe., 1847) saya that, according to Cliineso 
sath gon: waa nc. 776, Confucius Thea uzder yaditions, Tibet i the land of their earlieat rocol- 
See pales colipees from KC. 451 upwards to lectiona, But tho firet settlers of this race in 
China were probably emigrants from the Jands 
255, and lated to 207, 49 yous. lying to the south of the Caspian, An early rela- 
206, and lasted to 4.b. 264, total tionship existed between Uhinese and Mesopo- 
tamian culture, among the most at roots 
But systematic Chinese history hardly goes of which are the facts that ‘the primitive Chinese, 
ack so far 28 the reign of Yu, who was the like the Babylonians, recognised five planeta 
founder of the dominion of the kings or princes besides the sun aud moon, and, with one excep- 
of Shen-ai in S. China, as far as the great river, tion, knew them by the same names;’ and "a 
He diverted the course of the Yellow River to comparison between the ancient names of the 
fertilize the lands between the two rivers. months given in the Urh ya, the oldest Chinese 
‘Prior to Chi-honng of the Tsin dynasty, about dictionary, with the Accadian equivalents, shows, 
256 yeara B.c., the country had been subdivided in some instanogs, an exuct identity.” A number 
into numerous principalities and commonwealths, of ethnological and linguistic facta point to the 
bt that warricr emperor brought them all under Chinese having left a home in the south of the 
subjection. He built the Great Wall to keep off ian Sea, where they had been brought under 
‘the Tartars. Seres, which Horace and the ancients the influence of Accadian culture. From this rest- 
used, seems to have been strictly applicable to ing-place they moved eastward about the twenty- 
tome nation in the west of Ching, and many fifth oentary 5.¢. probably in consednetce of the 
authors have surmised that the term China invasion of Snsiana by some possibly Turanian 
(Cheena) was given, to the country when the tribe, and finally struck the northern bend of the 
in dynasty carried their arms to the west, Yellow River, the course of which they followed 
China (Cheens) was early given by the, people of until they reached the fertile plaina of Shen-si, The 
the NW. of India to the nation which Europe Chinese immigrants found the country in poxsea- 
now ealls China. sion of a number of Taic tribes, suclt as the Kwai, 
‘The Trin dynasty was overthrown by Lin-pang Lung, Pung, and Li, all of whom possessed a 
of the Han provinee, who was the first of the Han certain amount of culture, With these tribes they 
dynasty. With the destruction of the Tein contended for dominion, and by force of » supe- 
dyossty great injury resulted to the Chineso rior civilisation gained the mastery over them. 
annals; but most of the Han princes were muni- The relations thus established produced offects 

6R8 








+‘ Wan-zung-chicn, — 1851 to! 
Murunga, . «| 1962 | 13 | 




















CHINA. 


which havo loft their mark on the hintory of the 
nation through all time, In the lan; at the 
present day, as well as in the traditions aud cus- 
toms now existing, are reflected traces of this 
intermingling of races more than four thonsand 
years ago, ‘The admixture of Taie ilood was also 
of paramount importance to the Chinese; and they 
owe much of their endurance asa nation, and of 
theit auperiority in mental and bodily  lisiqne, 
to the constant introduction of uew blood into 
the national life, ‘They have a tradition of a 
delage, B.c. 2857, iu the reign of Yaou, The first 
settlement of the immigrant Chinese was in the 
northern portion of Mhih-le; and Chinese legend- 
ary history tells us that Yaou, who reigned 4200 
years ago, bad hin capital at’ the city of Tsin- 
chow, situated about {110 miles only to the south 
of the present capital, Pekin. From this the 
people spread gradually westward and southward, 
colonizing the newer regions, and displacing the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

Extent of Chine,—The territorial_distinctions 
of Chica proper aud tho Chinese Empire have 
existed from the oarliest periods of Chinese history. 
China proper haa meant, at all periods, that 
portion of the east of the Asiatic continent which 
as eon posseased nl permanent orcuyicd by 
the Chinese people. The Chineso Empire las 
meant, besides China proper, those Jerge portions 
of the whole Asiatic continent occupied by Tartar 
pomaden oF other non-Chineso voor, but which 
have from time to time been under the sway of 
the Ewpire of China, and more or less directly 
ruled by Chinese officers snd armies, Chioa 

oper has at all periods heen ebaracterized by 

Thine eiiiation ; that i to say, ite population 
generally, besides being physically of the same 
Face, has always been governed in its domestic, 
3G thal, and (with the excotion of eome very 

ort periods) ita polit! fe, by the 
tnd aiten led ddwa inthe Chanese old aned 
books, ‘The non-Chinese peoples of the Chinese 
Evapire have, on the other and, at all peri 
either been destitate of anything that could he 
called civilisation, or have been slightly tinged 
with Chinese civilisation, or have been marked by 
somo different civilisation, as for instance at 
resent, in the inhabitants of Turkestan by 
Mahomedan clvilisntion, and the iuhabitante of 
Tibet by one strictly Bddhistic. At present 
China proper and the Chinese oueee saree 
to be 3,010,400 square miles in extent may 
be noticed under three territoral divii 

China proper, a the empire 
Ming dynssty, which ruled in China from 4.0, 1368 
until the Manchu conquest in s.D. 1644, 

‘Afanchv, or, a8 known iv Europe, Manchwia, 
the country of the reigning dynasty. 

Colonies of China, in Mongolia, Soungarra. 
Eestera ‘Turkestan, Tibet, and the countries of the 
weveral tribes bordering on Kan-su apd Sze- 
chuen. 

China proper is the largest as well as the most 
compact country in avy part of the globe, extend- 
ing in length from about lat, 19° to about 42° N., 
and in breadth (taking oue extremity, where it 

Gores) from 
























borders upon the peninsula of the 

about Jong. 125° (taking the other extremity, 
where the Great Wall extends to the west) to 
about tong. 85. E,, being 23° in iat. and 39° in 
Jong. The area given by Sir George 
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} 1,282,000 miles. A recent estimate ia 1,584,058 
Eoglish square miles; and in 1844 its revenue, 
191,808,139 tacls = 283,934,718. 

It is separated on the north by the Great Wall 
from the desert lands of the Mongol tribes, and 
fram the scarcely less dreary Manchu country; on 
‘the east is the Gulf of Pe-che-li, the Eastern 
Ocean, and the Formosa channel; on the west 
barbarous tribes; and S.W. are the kingdoms of 
Tonquin, Cochin-China, Burma, and Laos. 

Tn the course of ages the Chinese Empire has 
varied greatly in extent, Tt has been more than 
one Jarger than it is even now. It was so, for 
example, about 2000 years ago, under the fifth 
emperor of the Han dynasty, when it embraced 
the greater portion of inhabited Asia east of the 
Caspian Sea, aul inclusive of Siam, Pegu, Cam- 
bodia, and Bengal. In the intervals between 
these great extensions, it haa shrunk up to the size 
of China proper, and even this latter has been 
cecasionally subdivided. for considerable periods 
under two or more ruling families or dynasties, 
each acknowledging no superior. But the Chiness 
people has continued the same, oven when under 
several rulers, and has been steadily increasing its 
territorial possessions, They have annexed all the 
parts neighbouring on China proper from Manchu 
and Mongol races, The dynasty now is Mongol, 
and the army Manchu, and furnishes Manchu 
soldiers in Mongolia and'Tibet. 

ora seis idea of ra fat in the 
grand principle that serves as the basis of #00 
Er onde. Filial Piety, the constant subject of 
dissertation to morahste and philosophers, and 
continually recommended in the proclamations of 
cmperors aud the speechcs of mandarins, has 
become, in the views of the Chinese, the funda- 
mental root of all otber virtues. Ail means are 
aunde use of to exalt this sentiment, 60 a8 to 
of it an absolute ion, It nesumes all fort 
iningles in all actions, and serves as the mor 
pivot of public life. Every crime, every attempt 
against the authority, property, or hie of in- 
duviduals, is treated as fila! disobedience ; whilst, 
‘on the other hand, all ucts of virtue, devotion, 
comprssion toward the unfortunate, cormuercial 
probity, or even valour in battle, are referred to 
iiial piety, To be a good or a bad citizen, is to bo 
‘good or badson. ‘This grand principle dominates 
and penetrates more or leas deeply all the atrata 
of society. ‘Tho emperor, us the head of the family 
aystem on which Chinese political life is based, is 
responsible only to the gods. In civil cases the 
last appeal is to the emperor, and tho registers of 
capital offender are submitted to him, The names 
of the officials who merit promotion or disgrace are 
likewise sulnnitted tohim. He is called Huang-te, 
Angust Sovereign, or Hoang-chou, August Eleva- 
tion; but his name par cccellence is Tien-dza, ot 
Tien-teze, Son of Heaven. 

The empress of China, on the other hand, is 
the representative of mother earth, She is sup- 
posed to be ignorant of politics. and occupies 
herself in fevdiug silkworms, winding silk at the 
cocoon. festival, and inspecting the silk stuffs 
woven by the women of the imperial household. 

China has 18 political divisions,—Shang-tung, 
Pe-che-li, Shan-si, Shen-zi, in the north; Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si in the south; Che-kiang, 
ten, and Kiang-su, in the east; Kau-su, 
| See-chucn, aud Yun-nan, in the west; and Navg” 
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hui, Kiang-si, Hoo-nan, Hu-peh, Ho-nen, and ance, the right of wearing a red or yellow gindle, 


Kwei-chu, as midland provinoes. 
Executive Cirit Government.—The entire ad 





of putting a plamo of pescock's feathers in their 
cape, and of having six, eight, or twelve bearers 





stration is under the direction of two councils, to their palanquins, They cannot, more than any 


attacbed to the person of the emperor, the Ne 
and Kiun-ke-tehou. The first is charged with 
the preparation of plans, and the despatch of 
current business, Its duty is, according to the 
official book, ‘to put in order, and to make 
manifest the thoughte and designs of the imperial 
will, aod to regulate the forms of administrative 
decrees.’ It may be regarded in some measure as 
fhe scnretarist of the empire. The second conncil, 
named Kian - ke = tchou, deliberates with the 
emperor concerning political affairs. In the 
Nei-ko, or Interior Council Chamber, are four chief 
councillors, two of them Tartars and two Chinese, 
who bear the titles of Choung-thang and Ko-laou. 
The Tartar minister presides. 

Loo-Poo is the general appellation for the six 
civil and criminal tribunals of China. The first of 
these, properly termed Loo-Poo, has four depart- 
ments for the administration of the provinces ; 
the second, named Hoo-Poo, takes charge of the 
imperial revenues ; the third board ix named Ico- 
poo; Ping-poo-war is the fourth: King-Poo, the 
criminal department ; Kung-Poo, or public works, 
Deing the fifth and sixth. 

‘The provinces of the country are each under a 
governor, or, where two provinces are united, a 
governor-general, | Brvery province is. divided 
into a certain number of districts, called * Fu,” 
‘Ting,’ ‘Chow,’ ‘Heen.” A ‘Fu’ ia a largo 
portion or de mnt of n province unter the 
general control of civil officer, immediately 
subordinate to the head of the provincial govern- 
ment. A ‘Ting,’ a stnaller division than, ant 
sometimes a portion of, a Fu; when separate, it is 
governed 6a Fa, mud called w *Chub-le” 4 
“Chow ' ie similar toa Ting, as also « Hen, but 
each is a wmaller division, Each Fu, Ting, Chow, 
or Heon has one or more towns or walled cities 
under its gnidance, one of which takes its name 
and rank as ' Kwang-Chow-Faa’ ond ‘Shang-Hae- 
Heen,’ which latter, although of that subordinate 
rank, is the largest’ maritime city in the empire, 
and the greatest resort of the native ships or junks. 
But with all these, there haa, besides, always re~ 
wained a powerful and vivacious spark that the 
Tartar government has never been able to extir- 
pate; and secret socicties have been formed all 
over the empire, the members of which have soen 
with impatience the Manchu domination, aud 
cherish the idea of overthrowing it, to obtain a 
national government. 

Titles.—Also, there are five orders of nobility, 
the kouog, heow, paak, tze, and nan, which cor- 
respond fo the dike, marquis, earl, baron, and 
paronet of Britain, “Each of ‘these has classes. 
The Keo-Too-Wye is a lower grade, aud the Wan- 
Keo-Wye a sll lower, Other grades of rank sve 
arTanj as Chung or Tsung- ity. lereditary 
tes only exist for the imperial family and for 
the descendants of Confucius, who are still very 
numerous in the province of Shang-tung. Of the 
twelve ordera of the Imperial nobility of China, 
tainw’n is the first, kini-wang the second, beileh 
third, beitseh fourth, chin kwoh kung fifth, f-kwoh 
kang sixth. To the hereditary titles which the 
relations of the emperor enjoy, thete are attached 
certain prerogatives, as well a5. very modest allow- 














| 


ko other citizen, pretend to any public office, without 


having previously taken their literary degree at 
Pekin and Moukden, the capital of Manchuria. 
Many of these nobles nre to he seen living in idle- 
ness and penury on their small pensions, aud 
having no other proof to show of their illustrious 
origin than the red or yellow girdle. A private 
tribunal, however, is charged io govern them and. 
superintend their conduct, 

‘The first civil and military mandarins who have 
distinguished themselves in the administration or 
in war, receive the titles of koung, heow. paak or 
phy, te, and nan. All the oficers, civil and 
military, of the Chinese Empire are divided into 
nine orders, khiou-ping, distinguished one from 
the other by certain buttons, or rather balls, of 
the size of @ pigeon’s egg, which are worn above 
the official cap. This distinctive ball is of plain 
red coral for the first order, of carved coral for 
the secand, of translucent deep bine stone for 
the third, of pale bluo for the fourth, crystal for 
the fifth, of some opaque white stone for the sixth, 
and for the seventh, ciyhth, and ninth, of pilt and 
wrought copper. Every order is rabdivided into 
‘two classes, the one active and official, the other 
supernumerary ; but this makes no difference in 
the balls. All the official personages comprised 
in these nine orders are designated by the generic 
term of kouang-fou. The term mandarin was 
invented hy the first Europeans who visited the 
country, and is probably derived from the Porta- 
guese word ‘mandar,’ to command. The people 
are all partial to honours, and ornamental arches 
are raised to men snd wotnen who distinguish 








A theniselves. 


‘The punishments for crimes are very severe, 
many are brutal, They transport and’ flog for 
petty Inrceny, ure torture to extort confessions ; 
use cages. the eangue, nud fetters; chain the 
crimiual ta heavy stones and to iron ‘bars; leave 
the foud supply to chance: cut off the ear, of ett 
the person to pieces at 8, 24, 36, 72. and 120 cuts ; 
decapitate aud strangle. ‘The’ prisons of China 
may be considered os unequellod upon earth, so 
far as everything that is most abominable is 
concerned. 








Races—The grent races in the ompire are three, 
the Chinese, the Mongol, and the Manchu. These 
nations differ very considerably in their physical 
characters, although much mixture has taken 
place. The northern or predominant nation 
appears to have a fundameutal tendency tu an 
Tranian modification of the Turanian type; and 
the same tendency is observable amongst the 
Coreans and the higher classes of the Japanese, 
as amongst some of the American, Tangusian, and 
‘Asianesian peoples. Iu the south of Chins, the 
fundamental tendency in to an extreme fistucas of 
features, the nose being often morc insignificant 
and shapeless than in any other race, although 
the finer type also ovcura In the eastern 
maritime province, the northern type is much 
more common, The dominant or northern 
Chinese race is much lesa Mony than the S, 
Chinese, the Melay, and most of the intermediate 
ultra-Indian races. They are closely allied to the 
Ispanese and Americans, snd, indeed, are evi- 
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Gently the aamo race, however much their language 
re the predominating colour of the akin of 
the Chinese is yellow ; but yellow, brown, and 
sometimes & maton tint occur. Tho faceis| 

and flat, cheek-bones projecting, irides black, eyes 
oblique, beard scanty, stature above that of the 
Malay and Tibetan, below that of the European. 
‘The Chinese head, when viewed from the front, has 


‘a strongly-marked physical relation not only to the: 


all the races of the Mongolian type, but in a much 
closer or more special manner to the Tibetan 
tribes, the American Indians, and some of the 
eastern Asianesian tribes, in all which one of the 
prevailing Ohinese types may be traced. Namerous 
examples of the elongated head, obtusely wedge- 
shaped cranium, and arched nose of America aud 
New Zealand muy be seen in every assemblage of 
Chinese in Sings) The occipital truncation 
remarked in America and Polynesia is common in 
South-Eastern Asia, It ie very strongly marked 
in the Lau race. The Tibetan tribes have the rise 
of the skull at the coronal region, but the other 
characteristics are wauting. The heads of the 
American men of Dr. Prichard’s Natural History 
of Man resemble those of the Chinese. The 
prominent Interal expansion of the zygoms is 
comparatively rare in the Chinese as in the 
Americans, The Sumatra Malaya have much 
more frequently the typical Mongolian head, a 
have also the allied tribes of the Irawadi basin, 
with whom they are most nearly connected, and 
whence they have undoubtedly derived ‘their 


Physical stock, 
ho ten-comst people are ekilful and entexpris- 
ing, with that self-reliance which anables nations 


to emigrate; and we find them swarming in the 
Malay in Singepore, Borneo, and the 
Philippines ; ‘murobers are in’ Australia, the West 
Indies, Sandwich Islands, and Western America, 
particulnrly California. Hint, except in Buddhist 
jurma, they arc not settlers, only forming tem- 
porary connections, ending all their envings, and 
joking forward to return, to their native land. 
Next to the Malay, this people have been the most 
formidable pirates of the eastern seas. ‘Their rapid 
and wide diffusion is one of the most romark- 
able of the cvents of modern history, and is likely 
to exercise a grent influence ou the inture cou- 
dition of man. or the Chinese do not migrate 
to maiugle with and bo sbeorhed among other 
tribes and peoples : they preserve their own Jan- 
guage, their one nationality, their own costume 
and roligious usages, their own traditions, linbits, 
and social organization, ‘Though they intermarry 
with the races among whom they dwell, the Chinese 
type hecomes prodgminsnt, and the children aro 
almost invariably educated on the father’s model, 
the influence of the mother seeming almost 
annihilated. And though the Chinese frequently 
nine large fortunes, great inflaence, and eome- 
times high rank as a consequence of their pro- 
sperity, the ties that bind them to their country 
neem never to be broken, and the tides of popula- 
tion flow Ohinaward -with every south-western 
monsoon, to be replaced by a stronger stream 
when the monsoon of 
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active business appears to be in their hands. Nine 
out of ten of the Soating becar which cover 
¢ Meinam, are oceny 
by Chinamen ; very many of them are 

i women, fore Chinawoman scarcely ever 
Jeaves her country. But the children are invariably 
‘educated to the Chinese type ; the tail is oultivated 
if it be a boy, and the father alone seems to modal 
child's nature and education, Yet that atrong 
parental affection which has been remarked aa 
one of the characteristic virtues of the Chinese, 
is almost invariably exhibited. Fathers ure con- 
Manly playing with and earying obout their 

children, encouraging their gambole, and teachi 
Gem oberon . 

Several estimates of the population of the 
country have been attempted since the Jattar part 
of the 16th ceutury. Captain Gill, a traveller in 
the 19th century, and who, in 1882, was murdered 
by an Arab shih, is of opinion that they have 

been too high, “Famines, with rebellions of the 
‘Tae-ping and of the Mahomedans in Kwei-chow 
and Yunnan, are supposed to have reduced the 
nation to 250 or 300 millions. 

1570? 807,467,000 in tho reign of Kien Jung Wong, 
1743, 200,000,000 Grosier. ene, 
1818, $60,000,000 Census, 

1842, 414,096,904 ,, 

According to Mr. Knowlton, the consna of 1889, 
‘as given by M. Sacharoff of the Russian Soa 4 
in Pekin, made a popnintion of 415,000,000, 
census was found in Governor Yeh’s Yaman at 
Canton; and the Chinese commissioners at Tien- 
sing, in 1859, stated the population at 400,000,000, 
wi is a fourth of the bumnn race, twice the 
population of ‘British India with ite feudatories 
and seven times that of Russia. China proper has 
280 to the square mile, while that of Britain and 
Ireland haa only 260. 

Tribes.—The various types of race on the moun- 
tain frontier of China, Burma, and Tibet, possons 
the highest interest for all etbnographical studenta, 
Of the aboriginal inhabitants of China, the Kwoi 

ple, remnants are to be found to this day in 
Northern Cambodia. These Kweli, whom M. 
Terrien de la Couperie conjectures to have heen 
an Aryan people, possessed 2 literature to which 
the term Keel shoo or “Kwei Hooks’ probably 
fers, 

‘The country at the mouth of the Amur in 1842 
was ceded to Ruasia by the Chinese, but mem- 
bers of the Aino family are settled there, and due 
north of Pekin is a Mongol tract which nearly 
separates the true Tungus part of Manchuria, 

‘The Hakka inhabit Loong-Moon, Toong-Koong, 
Teeng-shing, end other districts. "They ent dog's 


‘The Tar area race of Chinese bostmon dwelling 
in their boate in all the Chinese rivers, similar 
to the Yao and Man tribes, Their physique is 
vastly superior to that of the house popuiation, 
who designate them Suee Ki, or waterfowl. 

The Ag-Tsock are a tribe in China who 
undress and bathe and re-clothe the dead. They 





to 





1 ‘ 
ger are deemed unclean, and are not permitted to 
‘the north-east sends the | worship in the tem 


cir gons are not allowed 





junks on their wonted way towards the south. I¢, to become cendlieise for literary degrees, They 
ig estimated that in the kingdom of Siam there are resemble the pollinctores of the ancient Romans. 


‘more than a million and a half of Chinese settlers ; 


in the city of Bangkok alone there are mnpposed 
to be two hundred thoueand. Tn fact, all the 





Miau-tsi ia a term ay 
China. They sean, 
than 82 of them residing 
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Kwoi-chu, Some of their names are 
Bang, wild; Heh-eang, black wild; 
biack foot; Yan-jin; and others are the Nung, 
the Lo-Lo, and Yau in the mountain of 
§.W. China, The Afiaw-t2i, on tho south 
chuen, are eaid to be wild mountaineers, but 
much’ conuected with them is obscure. ‘Friar 
Odorie noticed the differences between the races 
on the two sides of a great mountain. Polo also 
speaks of savage cannibals with blue-painted (ie. 
tattooed ) faces in Foh-kien; and eome observations 
of Sir John Davis corroborate this (Polo, 178; 
Chinese Supp. p. 260). In the modem Chinese 
census, one clasa of the population in a district of 
the province of Canton appear as blacks (Chin. 
‘Mod. p. 167). Indeed, Semedo (about 1682) says 
thero was sul an independent Kingdom, presum- 
ably of the Miau-tsi, in the mountaing dividing 
Fob-kien, Canton, and Kiang-si, viz. those of 
which Qdoric speaks (Rel. Della 'Chiua, p. 19), 
certain Fang people who once visited the court 
a ie Cie paren, at Selishted him ly 
eir dancing and singing. These le 
sil estin Boa Waren Chin 
dts Army, of 800,000 men in four divisions, is 
made up of 68,000 Manchu, 80,000 Mongol, and 
625,000 Chinese. ‘The bannermen of the 


Chinese soldiery are in two bodies, one of which, 
about half a million in number, is designated 
soldiers of the green flag, and receive pay of four 
filver tael (278.5 per mouth; the other portion aro 
a militia, holding lands for service, and drilled for 
a month ones a year, Since the year 2878, they 
have obtained from Europe, awift, heavily-armod 
gunbonts, Military Feudatories of the empire 
are scattered through the regions kvown to the 
Chinese geographer aa Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
Uliasutal, and Tsing Hai or Koko-Nor; but there 
are alto ‘the troops of Tibet, under tho resident 
minister of that country. The tribes acknowledg- 
ing the eway of China are divided into Inner and 
Outer Mongolisns, ‘The former occupy the region 
to which their namo refers them; the latter, all 
the other tracts and districts above mentioned. 

Inner Mongolia, lying between the desert of 
Gobi and the continuous frontier of Manchuria 
and China, waz occupied, in 1812, by 24 tribes, 
differing in name, irregularly ranged under 49 
standards, and divided, in uneven proportions, into 
G chalkan or leagues. 

The Oxter Mongolians were,—1st, four tribes of 
Kalkas of different names, under khans, which, 
with two fragmentary tribes attached to them, 
formed four leagues; they numbered in all 66 
standards, and resided in the territory north of 
the desert of Gobi, geographically named Onter 
Mongolia, 24, Eleven tribes, not in leagues, under 
‘34 standards, scattered to the west of the Holan 
monntaina, in the 8.17. of Inner Mongolia, to the 
south of the Altai, and to the north of the Teng- 
Kiri 8d, ‘Two tribes of Mabomedane, under 
2 standards, at Ham! and Turfao, within the 

ovincial boundaries of Kansuh, south of the 
elestial Mountains; and 4 
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tho retention by Russia of the town and district of 
lja, and war appeared possible, He 

them to avoid pitehed battles, to cultivate ski 

mishing, to throw up earthworks, to harass the 


Sxe- enemy by irregular warfare, and form a fleet of 


small and cheap ships, 

Religions and Phitosophics—Tho Chinese have 
aequired, in the course of their long existence, 
more than oue different kind of philosophy ; that 

to my, there exist in Chine ‘savorat radically 
different ways of viewing the nature of the inani- 
mate world and of man. ‘The philosophic systema of 
Lao-taze, of Kung-tsze, of Choo-tsze, of Mang-taze, 
and of Buddha, take the place of religions, but 
none of these are pure philosophies : thoso re- 
cognised by the state being Taoism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism with its form Lamaism, and Mahoracd- 
‘anism. They are systems of morality, 

‘There was a long struggle for mastery among 
the adherents of those three systems,—a struggle 
which expressed itself in mutual proscriptions and 
persecutions; butthe Confucian (Kung-taze)alwaya 
‘succeeded in maintaining for itself the greatest 
ascendency, except during some comparatively 
short period, and it became definitively paramount 
fully ten centuries ago. From that time to this 
it has continued dominant in the country, It has 
Been the philocophy and morality of all the great 
historians of China, and bas formod the basis of 
ber peculiar national system of legislation and 
administrative procedure. It may be described 
as the assemblage of those fundamental beliefs 
which are entertained by all cultivated Chinese on 
the [een of animate and inanimate nature. 
‘The literature in which it is act forth, and which 
‘it has moulded, whether notological, ‘ical, 
ethical, legislative, or historical, is that exclusivel 
an intimate and extensive acquaintance with whi 
has for mauy centuries been made indispensable 
to the passing of the public service examinations, 
which are, for the talent and ambition of China, 
far more than the hustings, the avenues to church 
preforment, and the bar all combined, are for the 
talent and ambition of Britain. Hence Confu- 
cianiam is, and has long been in the fallest senso 
of the terms, the national, orthodox philosophy 
and morality of the Chinese people. Taoist and 
Buddhist temples exist all over China, and in latter 
centuries Makomedan mosques have been erected 
ip many of its cities; bat the dominant Confu- 
cianiem merely endures ‘Taoism, Buddhism, and 
Mahomedanisin a8 erroneous and superatitious 
systems of belief, prevalont among, because most 
suited to, people of uncultivated or weak minds, 
whether rich or poor; but which find most accept- 
anee among the and therefore unlearnod 
and unenlightenc: ‘They have no influeneo 
on the national polity. The people are in nowise 
prohibited from worshipping in the Buddhist and 

iat tomples ; in other words, they may regulata 
their y religous life by the tenets of these, 
or indeed of any other sect. But where Taoism 
or Buddhism would leave the region of religion, 
and, in the form of philosophy or morality, extend 
their direct influence into the domain of the social 
‘science and art, there Confucianism peremptorily 
and effectually prohibits their action. Not only 
are the national legislation and administration 
formed exclusively on Confucian principles, it is 
‘by them also that the more important acta of the 
private life of the Chinese are regulated, as for 
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instance marriages. The cause of the prevalence 
SP iabouedanton in Ching, in wolte of discourage 
ments, lies in the fact that Confucianixm rays 
Tictle or nothing of a supernatural world or of & 
Fature existence. Hence it leaves aluo~t unsatis~ 
fied those incradicable cravings of human nature. 
the desire to revere and the longing for immortal 
life, That it has, notwithstanding its want of 
these holds on the human heart, maintained itnelf 
not simply in existence, but as the ruling system, 
is a fact that must, as soon as it is perceived, 
form for every truc thinker decisive proof of the 
existence of great and vital truths in its theories, 
as well a thorough roundness and wholesoncne~s 
in the practicel rates which it dictates. By Cirinese 
philosophy inust be understood Confucian pil 
aophy ; and hy Chinese morality, the moral prin- 
ciples rootal sn that philosophy. 

In order to gel a «distinct general conception of 
the Chinese philosuphical liternture, two ¢] 
niust be specially kept in mind. The first 
with Confucius (Kung-tnee), who was bom 3.c, 
551, and ended with Mencins (Mang-tsze), who 
died about nc, 317. The second began’ with 
Chow-leen-ke or Choo-tve. who commenced his 
Jabours about 1b. 1034, and ended with (hoo-ke 
or Choo-tsze, who died in A.p. 1200. The first 
Jasted for seven generations, —1¢ was separated by 
an interval of thirteen hundred years from the 
second, which lasted for five generations. Both 
were period of revival of ancient learning and of 
further development. Both embraced several 
celebrated philosophers hesides those mentioned, 
‘tut iu cach case it war the originator and closer 
of thy epoch who became most celebrated. The 
‘writers of the second epoch are often mentioned 
ns the philnsophers of the Lung dynasty; which 
latter was establisbed in A.D, 960, about 70 years 
before Choo-teze's Iabours began, and continued 
in possersion of the rovereignty till ap. 1271, 
about 70 years after Choo-tsze’s labours closed. 
Confneius, though his name in the wert beemne 
i ‘with Chinese learning, wes by no means 
its originator. .Authentic, though nyt fall records, 

Wwodying ethical aud political doctrines, extended 
17, or to about eighteen hundred 
years before Confaems ; while the ¢" 
aophy originated with Fah-he,w hu lived, according 
to tradition, some twenty-three genvrations before 
the exact chrouologic’l era, which latter took 
place 8.c, 2657 with the institution of the national 
eyole of sixty years, Allowing thirty years toa 
generation, this would place Fuh-he about nc. 
3827, It was he who substitated writing for the 
knotted strings that had previously formed the 
only means of record; aud it was Le who first 
established marviages aud separate families. To 
him are also ascribed some civilisation labours of 
lesser but still great importauce,—the division of 
the day into twelve She-shin. or watches, of two 
hours each. Fub-he is therefore the founder of 
Chinese civilisation generally. But he is perhaps 
dest known as the originator of the philo- 
sophy, and in parucular a3 the author of the 
‘Bight Diagrans. He constructed these after 
a careful and extensive survey of nature and 
its varied phenomena, as exhibited in the de- 
partments which we call astronomy, meteorology, 
Physical geography, and nataral’ history and 
after reflection on his own nature, physical and 
mental, and on the nature of men generally, as 
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manifested in the events of the social life eround 
ira. The Eight Diagrams consist alternately of 
whole and broken lines. They have never been 
read, but they have not the less been made the 
hasis of un ancient system of philosophy and 
divination, Fub-he's diagrans, a8 re-arranged, 
together with the short explications of the inst 
snonarch of the Chow dynasty and his son, form the 
hasis or text of the first of the Chinese Sacred 
Books, the Yih-king. After an interval of six 
centuries, Confucius edited the Yih-king, and 
appouded those annotations which have given the 
work its subsequent value. What philosophical 
viows may have been attuched to the Yib-kivg 
of Wan-wang and Chou-kung by the contem- 
poraries of Confucius, we hnow not. That work, 
together with the other three works edited or 
compiled hy Confucius, viz. the Sbu-king booka 
anit the Le-ke, constitute the whole of the 
muvient nature of China which has come down 
to posterity, aud who have it only, ag it was 
explained, arranged or modified in passing 
through his hands. It ig well known that he 
expressly repudiated portions of it, a8 containing 
doctrines adverse to the views which he held and 
strove to diffuse, The names only of some cele- 
Dinted nncieut books, one dating from the times 
of Fub-he himself, have been preserved, It is 
these circumstances which constitute the taboure 
of onfuci the commencenient of a distinet 
literary epoch. Apart from the labours of 
1s himself, the permanent literary results 
the first of the two great epochs to which 
attention bas been directed, are contained in the 
collection of works called the Four Books, com- 
posed by different wiembers of the echool’ which 
he founded. The Iest coutains a record of the 
cthical and political teachings of Mencius (Mang. 
taze), who died about 1.c. 317, aud closed the first 
‘epoch. 

Choo-tsse war the originator of the second 
spect of philosophical developipent. | To ian ia 
ascuibed the merit of having revived that distinet 
knowledge of the greatest truths, which lad been 
lost to the world for the vhirteen centuries that 
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had lapsed after the death of Menciug; and he 
regained that knowledge by the independent 
efiorts of his own mind, unaided by any master, 





of his works ‘have been preserved, the 
‘Tea-heih-too-ahwo and the Tung-shat, He died 
in A.D, 1200; and in 4.. 1241 an imperial re~ 
ordered his tablet, with those of four of 
his immediate predecessors whose works he had 
annatated, to be placed in the temple of Con- 
fuciua. which is to be found in every district city 
throughout the empire. From that time his views 
of philosophy, morality, and politics have been 
supreme in China His commentaries on the 
‘Yih-kiug and the Four Booka are learnt by heart 
by inllions of Chinese, with the text of these 
works. The public service examinations cannot 
bbe passed unless this be done. 

‘Tue fact is, however, that though the authors 
of the first and second epochs, Confucius hitaself 
included, profeased to tench only whet was con- 
tained in pre-existing asered books, and though 
they possibly themselves belioved that they did 
only teach what was virtually contained in ach 
pre-esting books, they nevertheless did, in each 
ease, originate some ent new views anc 
doctrines. 4 
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‘The Yuen dynasty, which succeeded the Sun, 
in A.D. 1271, were Mongols, immediate - 
ants of Chengiz Khau, who adopted Chinese 
civilisation only in x very slight degree, and were 
consequently soon expelled again. Choo-Yuen- 
Chang, the first. emperor of the native dynasty, the 
‘Ming, which ucceeded them in 4.D. 1368, though 
& promoter of literature, was himself illiterate, 
having been a servant in'a monastery. But the 
third sovereign of tho line, who began to reign 
A.D, 1408, had a splendid library formed. and 
several encycloperdisc works compiled. He pub- 
lished an edition of the Sacred Books, whiel: is 
known by tho affix to their title of *Tatrenen,’ in 
full completeness. 

Religion.—Mahomedaniam was introduced by 
an Arab, Wos-Kassin, said ta have been Mahomed's 
maternal uncle; but the Mahomedans are neither 
zealous in the propagation of their doctrines, nor 
over strict in the observances of their religion. 
Doey nro perpetually rising against the Govero- 
ment, In 1803 those living in the north went 
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some life, and to renew the vow of life-long 
dovotion to the cause of God and the brethren. 
The Bible was the word of God, the Ten Com- 
mandients the moral law, and opium-amoking a 
in equal to adultery (Bunsen, God in Hist. i, 
B 272). Chevalier Bunaen was of opinion that the 
‘hinese worship of the dead is the sole conneoting 
Tink between them anda future state. In their 
disbelief of immortality and of God, Quinet 
donbts if they have. in the past 5000 years, lived 
a single day (Bunsen, God m Hist. i. pp. 263-7). 
But the nation believe in spirits or disembodied 
beings, aud Chinese officials address letters to 
their deities, which they despatch in a fire 
sacrifice. Their philosophies are noticed above. 
‘Throughout China some vague idea is entertained 
by the people of the existence of one great being, 
whom they usually designate as Shang-ti, the 
Supreme Kuler, the Supreme Sovereign, or whom 
they call Tien, Henven; and believo that he, by 
a fixed destiny, controle all affsirs; and aa 
such, Tien is taken to be an appellation of the 











into open revoit, and spread a ruin and devastation | godhead of men. The learned among the Chinese 


not yet (1882) remedied. 

Christianity penctrated into China as early as 
the 5th and ‘shh centuries ; in the 13th it was 
very flourishing, and there existed at Pekin an 
archbishop with four suffragans. ‘The general 
who conquered Southern China is stated to have 
heen a Nestorian Christian, and to havo built a 
church ut Nankin for those of his own faith. 
Marco Polo, a Christian, was in high favour. 
We learn from the Mahomedan travellers, who 
visited Chiow as early as \.p, 850, that ‘when 
Canton was taken and sacked in Acp. 877 by a 
rebel arwy, as many as 120,000 M, 
Jows, Christiana, and Parsces perished in the suck 

Prinsep’s Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, p. 10). 

‘he Chinese have also books of Christian doctrine, 
composed by ancient missionaries, and which, 
even in a purely literary point of view, are much 
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seemed in the empire. The Chinese desi; 
the Christian religion aa the religion of the 
of heaven (Huc,i.xv.p.68). A French missionary, 
who had been very much in the interior of China, 
stated the total namber of native Christians at 
500,000, Mf, Huc’s estimate is 800,000, scattered 
over all China proper in small communities, 
‘They differ from their own countrymen in many 
of those social and domestic customs and in all 
those mental peculiaritics which constitute the 
‘special nationality of the Chinamun. Dr.Knowlton 
has stated that if the present ratio of conversions: 
goes on as it has for some years back, ‘by the 
year 1900 the native Christians in China will 
number over two millious !’ (Hue, Chinese Empiro, 
ip. 16). A popular uprising began in 1848, It. 
originated in 1830 in the teachings of Mr. Roberts, 
an American missionary, aud those of an carnest 
Chinese disciple. It became blended with the 
national straggle of the Tae-ping, or the votaries 
of ‘the divins Kingdom of peace.’ Accord- 
ing to the writings of Hung, once a schoolmaster, 
jut afterwards the ‘Heavenly Prince’ and 
acknowledged head, the convert, on coming to 
baption, pronounced a solern vow to take the 
fief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost or hia 
tale of life, and to dedicate this life to God, in 
Jove to the brethren ; while vi 








speak of him, as he is represented in their inost 
ancient classies, as having no form, nor sound, 
nor eavour, nor tangibility; and to’ their minds 
ho appears divested of all distinct personalit 
‘The spiritual ministers of heaven they call Shi 
expansive spirits, or Shin-ming, illustrious sy 
ritzal beings. They divide them into two Im 
classes, of which one is the Tien-shin, or heavenly. 
Bat tho whole number of these spirits aro depen- 
dent upon, and ruled by, Tien, or the Supreme 
Ruler of heaven. They rarely ‘build any temple 
for the worship) of Shang-ti, Still the people 









universally pay to Heaven, or to Heaven's Lord, & 


sort of homayo daily. Every Chines house has a 
Tsntern suspended outside the street door, and 
directly over the midille of the doorway, which 
they call Tien kang-tang, Heaven's Lord's lantern, 
or simply Tien-tang, Heaven's Inntoru. ‘These 
lanterns are all Hened up, and incense is burnt 
for hin during s short time every evening. Algo, 
‘one day in every year they profess to devote to 
his honour, the uinth day of their first month, 
which they ell his birthday! ‘Then they have 
plays acted to please bisn ! 

‘They have an idol, Choo-tai-tsoo, the founder 
of the Ming dynasty, ordered the manufacture of » 
metallio figure of a man, 15 inches high, attired 
asa Taoist priest. This is carried in procession 
on the installation of every Chinese emperor. 
Three fingers of the left hand aro placed in its 
mouth ; and in the hand is a tablet iuscribod, ‘ Fast 
for three days.” 

‘The inferior state deities are— 

Kwax-te, a distinguished general, the protector 
of the peace, who is now their god of war. 

Jung Wong, or the Dragon King, a rain god, 

Yuk Wang-te, or the Pearly Emperor, another 
rain god. 

fang-Chang, worshipped by schoolboys and 
collegians ; god of learning. 

‘Shing Wong, the protector of walled cities. 

‘Hung Sing Wong, the deity presiding over the 
‘Southern Ocean. 


‘Pik-te or Pak Tai, the grest deity of the north. 

Five genii preside over the five elemental aub- 
stances, fire, earth, water, metal, and wood. 

Tien'How, queen of heaven, 

Koon Yam, the goddess of mercy. 
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Kum Fa, the tutelary goddess of women and 
children; the Venua genetrix of the Chinese. 

‘Shay Teeihy god of the land and of the grain. 

Pung Fo Shan, the wind and fire gods. 

Too Tee, the god of wealth. 

TWaxg Teen is a deity to whom tho Shu-king 
and She-king ascribe the attributes of ompipo- 
tence, orsniscience, and immutability. 

Poon Koo Wong, with the Chinese, the first 
parents o division of tho mundane ‘gee. He 

reathed on gold and on wood, and from the 
vapour produced a son and daughter, Yong-Yee 
and Oba-Noee, Yoon Koo Wong’ las many 
‘temples, and his image is carved in wood or clay. 
ir chief festival occurs on their new year; 
their festival of Too-tee, of middle heaven, of 
‘Thishat-t'sio, of the mun, of Wa-kwong, the god of 
fire, of Obing-yaong, the emperor's birthday. 

Shu Yee ina Chinese festival of burnt-offering» 
to the gouls of paupers, 

‘Sau Lin is the new year festival ; it ig their 
bacchanalia. The new ycar commences with the 
new moon earest to 13° of Aquarius, into which 
sign the sun passod in the month of January. 
‘They algo hold as festivals the Ist and 2th day 
of each mouth, There bear some re-ousblance to 
the Mominia, or feasts observed by the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Persians, Grecks, and Romans, and 
seem identical with’ tho Hindu fortnightly ecte- 
monials, 

Tuen Nin, or Wa Shun, a Chincso festival helt 
on the 2th or 20th of the 12th mouth, in whick 
thanks are given tothe tutelary deity of the house. 





Tien Chioy Ching Sit is the Chinese feast of | 


‘the middle heaven. 

‘TWahat-tsic, a Chinese festival held daring 
the 13 day»? dbaervmice of the SI 
offerings for panpers. It is held on the 7th day of 
the 7th month, in honour of the seven stars wl 
fhe Chinego regan as goidames, one of wliom 
visited earth, and was married to, and lived for a 
timo with a cowhen). 

Literature. —Vhe greatest counterpoise of the 
imperial pawer consists of tho literury aristocracy, 
or corporation of men of letters, ai oucient insti: 
tution, which has heen established on a solid 
basia, Rnd the origin of which is at least as early 
ag tho 11th century before tle Christian era, Ut 
may he said that the adwinistration receives all its 
real and direct iufluence from this sort of literary 
dligarehy. ‘tho omperor cu uly choose his civil 
agents from among the lettered elasn, and in. con- 
formity with established snraugements. Every 
Chinese may present himself for the examination 
for the third literary degree, and thore who obtain 
this may then become candidates for the second, 
which opens the way to official employment. To 
fill the higher otfices, the prize must be obtained 
in the competition for the first degree. The cor- 
poration of lettered men, recruited every year by 
the mothod of cxamination, constitutes a privi- 











leged olaas, almost the only nobility recogaised 
in Chinn; and it mny be considered ns tho chief 
strength and nerve of the empire. The famous 


iroperint acsdemy of Han-Lin is composed of 
literary graduates, It furnishes orators for the 
public’ festivals, and literary examiners for the 
province, and is supposed io promote the cause 
Of learning and scienco generally. 

ive canonical books were written or 
by Confuci eS 


on 


ku Yee, burnt ; 
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, the Book of Mystical Combina- 
form of writing on divination. 
g, or the Book of History, descends 
from B.c. 2400 to 281. It is in the cl 
adi ‘and contains much of a didactic nature, 

3d. The Sheking, or Book of Poetry, a cal- 
lection of poems, songs, and odes of inappre- 
ciable antiquity, ‘to which Confucius attached 
great value as a means of moulding the national 
character. 






4th. The Le-ke or Record of Rites, a national 
ceremonial ; and the Chinese consider the obser- 
‘vance of its coremonies and wsagos to be essential 
to the maintenance of social order and the pro- 
motion of virtue, 

Sth, Ch'un-Ts'ew, or Spring and Autumn, a 
history of his time, and of several reigns imme- 
Gitely preceding it, The first four King were 
compiled and edited Confucius ; the last is 
an original work by the sage; but the fourth 
contains much from later hande. 

The She are three books, in which the disciples 
of Confucius ve recorded bis conversations 
‘about poetry, history, and the rules of propriety ; 
bove Mal, ebout wilct concerned the growth of 
social virtue in the individual or the state. . 

In tho year x,0, 213, the emperor Chi-wang-ti 
byuraed all the books ih his dominions, excepting 
those on architecture ud medicine. ' The six 
emperor after him, King-ti, commencod the re~ 
storation of all books, which Wou-ti, who suc- 

jeceded him v.c, 140," nrged on. ‘The materiale 
i he colleoted were put together by See-ma-thsian, 
whose work was vamed the See-ki, or Historical 
‘Memoirs. This is composed of 120 books, and 
cmbeaces the history of China from the reign of 
Hoang-ti, 9,¢, 2097, to that of Hiao-won, A.D. 
122, which has been the model of nll succeeding 
Writers. It is divided into five parts, entitled the 
Tmperial Chronicle, Chronological "Tables, the 
Eight Branches of Soience, Genealogical Histories, 
and Biography. 

Soon Chiag is tho noxt historian, also called 
Sino Sse-ma, He lived towards the’ end of the 
th century. ls book is called Saa-honng-pen- 
ki, and is half mythological. 

Sse-ma Kowang flourished in the 11th century. 
Hix great chronicle is the ‘Teeu-tchi-thoang-kian, 
or Mirror for the use of Governors, and consists 
of 204 books of text, 30 of tables, and 30 dinserta- 

3 and discussions, and embraces a period of 

1362 years, He bad several turns of prosperity 
and adversity whilst alive, und after hia death his 
tomb was thrown down; but in a.p. 1267 his 
honours were restored, ard hia name inscribed in 
the temple of Confucius, 

Jin Kin, or Classes of Men, is a Chinese book of 
great authority. In it the sages ooeupy the first 
Chapter, nnd in this Confucius is plrced high above 












Ti is & Chinese word of very extensive meaning, 
sometimes rendered) reason, courtesy, propriety, 
good breeding, ‘The saying is, Li-and Wen 
earning) make up the whole eum of human 
excellences, 


Four other classics, known as the Four Books, 
are wostly Confucian. They are the Ta-beo, oF 
Great Study, the Chung-yung, or Invariable 
‘Mean, the Lin-yu, or Miscellaneous Conversa~ 
tions, ethical and philosophical works, which are 
allied with those of Mang-tsze. 
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Kang-he-taze-tion is a grost dictionary, and 
Pei-wan-yun-fu,or Girdle of Literature, isanother. 
Ts was published 4.0. 1711, in 110 thick volumes. 

The Hae-kwo-tu-che, a.p. 1840, by Lin, is 8 
listorical work. 

‘Their moet celebrated pocta are Su-laug-po of 
the 8th, and Le-tae-pih of the 24th centuries. 

Choo-foo-teze lived about the 12th century, 
till lately he was looked upon almost as a second 
Confucida. He bas left a very endaring itpres- 
sion upon the literature of the country. 

In no other country bas the Government ever 
made so ample a collection of popular songs as 
that which the Chinese authorities compiled in 


ancient times, in order that the character of the sb 


rule exercised in different principalities might be 
judged by the tone of the poetical and musical 
productions of their eubject,—a collection from 
‘which it ia believed that Confucius compiled bix 
eolebrated She-King, or Book of Poetry. Nowbere 
else has go vast a work over been produced ax 
the Encyclopedia, in 6020 volumes, which was 
compiled at the’ command of the enlightened 
emperor K’ang-he, and which contains articles 
on eyery known subject, and extracts from all 
works of authority dating from the 12th ccntury 
n.c. The copy in the British Museum is almost 
the only complete copy existing. 

The Chinese written language cousists of picture 
words, The alphabet is a hieroglyphic system, 
each word having its own graphic represcutative. 
Chinese is monoayllabic ; no word ia allowed more 
than one consonant and ove yowel. Ilence the 
possible number of words is extremely small; but 
each word can be pronounced with various accents 
and intouatious, of which there are said to Le 450, 
and the number of words or ideas in Chinese is 
said to be 45,496, The vastness of this amount 
‘will be appreciable, by mentioning that only about. 
6000 ‘word occur in the Christian Old and New 
‘Testamenta. A student of average memory should 
be able in five years’ aaa to store up enough to 
carry him through ‘any ordinary business ot official 
docamenta, M. Remusat, in his Grammaire 
Chinoise, noticea three styles of the Chineso 
written language, which he calls style antique, 
style littoraire, and Jangue dea magistrats, or 
Janguemandrinique. Mr. Meadows considers (Des. 
Notes, p. 18) Remusat not quite correct in these 
definitions, Nevertheless M. Huc also says that 
the Chinese in their written language have three 
distinctions of etyle,—the antique or sublime style, 
the type of which is to be found in the ancient 
literary monumenta, and which exhibits very rare 
grammatical forms; the yulgar style: and the 
Aeademic style, which partakes of the two pre- 
ceding, being less concise than the antique, and 
less prolix than the vulgar. The valgar style is 
employed for light productions, theatrical pieces, 
private letters, and proclamations intended to he 
Fead aloud. The b] language is com} 
450 monosyllabic intonations, which, by the very 
subtle variations of the accents, are ‘iplied to 
about sixteen hundred. It reaulta from this, that 
all Chinese words are necessarily grouped in 
homophonous serie, whence » great number of 
double meanings may arise either in reading or 
speaking; but their difficulty is avoided by coup 

synonymous or antithetic words. In thi 
manner the ambiguities disappear, and the oon- 
‘yersation is no longer embarrassed. The language 
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called Houan-hoa, that is to say, common universal 


Europeans wrongfally designate man- 
deta kegaage 35 if it were exclusively reserved 
for the mandarins or functionaries of ernment. 
The Houan-hoa is the language spoken by all 
instructed persons throughout the eighteen pro- 
vines of the empire, but in this a distinction ia 
made between the language of the north and the 
of the south. ‘The former is tat of Pekin ; it ix 
marked by a more frequent and sensible use of 
the guttural or aspirate accent. It is spoken in 
all the provincial government offices. 

The Chinese bave six styles or modes of writin, 
their characters, the most elegant being the Kiai- 











100, 
‘The Chuen-shoo style is the ancient mode 





of writing, and in derived immediately from 
lieroglyphies, and is either a caricature or a stiff 
and imperfectly written character. 





The Le-shoo is used by official attendants, 
and is written with greater freedom than that 
employed in books, 

‘The Hing-shoo is the regalar running hand 
wed when quick writing is needed. 

‘The Tsaou-teze is a hasty and abbreviate style, 
used in ordinary transactions and correspondence. 

The Sung-ti is the regular form of the character 
a» *. printing. 

nue ct ‘which the Chinese pay to their 
written character amounts almost to worship, 
‘The literati employ men to traverse the streets oF 
towns and villages to collect waste-paper from 
dwelling-houses and shops, leat fragmenta beariug 
Chinese characters should be tr under foot. 
Each man is provided with two basketa, and at 
his call, -Sow-suec-chu!’ Spure the printed paper! 
the people rush to the floor and ompty their 
waste-paper buskets into his, When his 
ure full, he takes them to the temple or guild, 
provided with a furnace for the purpose of con 
suming stch collections, aud in Juasy instances 
the ashes of this paper are pat into earthenware 
vasca, ant flaug into tidal streatn to be borne 
out to sea. 

‘The essays of candidates for the varioua degrees 
snust be in the beat ealigraphy, and the Kini 
style is that adopted by them. They must hava 
at least 360 characters in their essays, aud not 
more than 720. 

Chinese Currenry.—Sxeve silver, in Chinese 
Wan yin, is their only approach’ to a silver 
currency. Iu it the government taxes and 
uties, and the salaries of officers, aru paid; and. 
it is also current amoug merchants in general. 
The term Sycce in derived from two Chinese 
words, Se-az8, fine floss silk; which expression ia 

nonymous with the signification of the term 
Wan” This silver ia farmel iuto inyota Soy the 
‘Chinese called shocs), and by the natives of India, 
khuri, or boofs, which are stamped with the mark 














of of the office that issues them, and the date of 


their issue. Tho ingots nro of various weights, 
but most commonly of ten taela each. 

Syeee silver is divided into several classes, 
according to its fineness and freedom from alloy: 
‘The only coined mouey in China are the brass 
pieces with a hole in the centre. Silver is sold 
‘by the weight, and an ounce is the equivalent of 
from 1700 to 1800 of these brass coing, which aro 
called ‘sapek’ by Earopenns. | They hava some 
pieces of brass, called talan, and in Mongol tchos, 
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of which the inhabitants of Siberia make tchck 
and tehek; they are of less value than a sapec. 
‘A kind of notes are in cirenlation among private 


rons. 
Peiyeighte.—The Chinese have communicated their 
weighta to all the adjacent countries. A pikul is 
equal to 183} Ibs. avoirdapois; and 4 Iba. being 
equal to 8 catties, 100 catty make a pikul, 
candarin. 16 tael catty 
pikul. 


mace, 100 catty = 
= 1 tel. 
Calendar.—The Han dynarty of China reformed 
the calendar. The Chinese, like all the natives of 
the north-east of Asia, reckon their time by cycles 
‘of 60 years, and give a different name to each 
year of the cycle. The (hincse cycle of sixty 
years is called Hwe-kea-tece. The year com- 
Mmences from the conjunction of the sun and 
moon, or from the nearest new moon, to the 
fifteenth degree of Aquarius. It hax twelve 
lunar months, some of twenty-nine, some 
thirty days. To the Iunations with the 
course of the sun, they insert. when necessary, 
‘fn intercalary month, Day and night are divided 
into twelve periods, cach of two hours, Their 
division of the day is therefore as simple as the 
British, and not wmnch wolike it. The (binese begin 
the day au hour before midnight, aud divide tho 
twenty-four hours into twelve parts of two hours 
Inst of numbering their hours, they 
give a different name to cach perio of two hours. 
‘Twxe, 11 to 1 mon 
Chow, 1 to3 
Yiu,’ 3 to 5 
Maou, 5 to7 
Mhin,’ 7 to 9 F 
See, 9 to LL I 
The word Keaou is added when the hour of 
vach period is intended, and Ching for the last. 
‘Thus Keaon taze is eleven at night, and Ching 
taze, twelve at night; Keaou chow, one io the 
morning; Ching chow, two; ete. ete. The 























word K'hib, ‘quarter,’ is used after the hour with 
the numerals yih (one), urh (two). or san (three). 
to subdivide the hours into quartera, whieh is the 
snallest division comnoniy employed: examp! 
Ching maou yih k’hih, a quarter paat six; Keaot 
woo urh k'hih, half-pust cleve 





‘This division still maintains itself in legal and 
official language, though the pructical value of 
the European clocks and watehes, now largely 
used in China, ix gradunily substituting for it 
the oecidental division of twice twelve hours. 

Industry and Art—The Chinese are a laborious, 









diligent, heurty-working aml painstaking race, 


akiifal in cconomizing materials, aud possessed of 
no mean share of inventive power. Foreign nations 
have borrowed from China many of the comforts 
and ornaments of life. The very names of such aids 
to existeuce as silk, sativ, and tea are in most 
European Ianda a sufficient proof of thia fact, 
being but slight ‘modifications of the Chinese 
words ze, sze-tun, and t2. Their knowledge of 
the magnet is supposed to have led them to» 
Knowloige of the'sompaas. ‘Their ondiuary ink, 
composed of lamp-black and glue, is sufficiently 
pure to be used in the erts. Their ondi 

cotton-cleaning machine, for freeing the cotton 
fibre from the seeds, has not yet been equalled by 
all the mechanical akill of Europe. Jn all work~ 
ing in metals, —in ordinary blacksmith work, metal 


‘of Carving, Lacquer-ware, Colours, Ceramic Mant 
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smelting, alloys, particularly their white metal of 


copper, zinc, iron, silver, and nickel, their 
sonorous gongs and bells, that of Pekin being 14} 
feet to 33 fect, and their ingenious metallic 


irrora, some with engravings ; their manufyetures 
of porcelain, glass, and glazes; their carving and 
engraving of gems, agates, and rock crystal, aud 
‘on ivory and wood, have for centuries been famed, 
and much of it excites the admiration of Europe, 
a8 also docs their varnish work. Their Ineqner- 
‘waro is beautiful, though perhaps excelled by 
that of Japan; their excellent metallic colours, 
red, white, green, and violet, are used in paint- 
ing’ their china-ware. Their’ porcelain long, ex- 
celled that of all other countries. The gold and 
silver tinsel cloths of Pekin stand deservedly 
in high estimation: and their gold and silver 
filagree work equals any ever produced by 
ancient Venetian masters; and their chasing in 
silver and enamelling on silver is unrivalled (see 











facture, Enamelling. Filagree Work). In weav- 
ing they are superior, in candle - making not 
inferior, but in painting and sculpture they do 
not excel, They arc bold, self-reliant, skilful 
gardenera, and excellent farmers, and date their 
Hléll in theso back four thousaud years. 

Husbandry and silk-weaving were the earliest 
of the arts cultivated by this people. ‘The former 
was introduced by Shin-nong, the immediate 
successor of Fo~hi, and silk weaving by att 
cropress; and to both of these inventors the 
Chinese perform anntinl sacrifices on their festival 
days. Husbondry is still highly honoured ; and 
annually, at a grand festival in honour of the 
gpring, the emperor. ploughs and sown a. field. 

the Egyptians, Persians, and Grecks held games 
aud festivals, mingled with religious ceremonies, 
at secd-sowing; and in England, formerly, the 
festival of Plough Monday was held, during which 
the plough light was set up before the image of 
the patron stint of the village. Tho Chinese, in 
the reign of Hoang Ti, iuvented the magnetic 
needle, the smelting of copper for making money, 
and vases of high art; and money scems to have 
heen coined in gold and silver aud lend so early 
as Confacius’ time, but many payments are still 
made in kind or by pieces of silver, Most of their 
calculations are made by a reckoning board. Sir 
John Davis is of opinion that the art of printing, 
the composition of gunpowder, and the magnetic 
compass, which are justly considered in Europe as 
three of the most important inventions or dis- 
coverics of modern times, had their firet origin in 
“hi Tu the beginning of the 10th century 
yxinting was invented, and in A.v. 932 that mode 
of multiplying copies of books received the im- 
perial sanction ; a printed imperial edition of all 
the sacred works having been then published. ‘The 
grentest of all the arts was not invented in Europe 
till 500 years after this. Marco Polo 5] much 
of the stamped paper money of the Chinese ; and 
bo must have seen their printed books, Their 
‘Brinting types are made from the pear-tree wood, 
‘eailed by thean Ly-mo. 

Eighteen centuries ago they had discovered the 
seoret and means of manufacturing paper. Before 
that invention, they used to inscribe written 
characters on etrips of bamboo or sheets of metal, 


ing a style, or iron pen, for the of 
marking the characters. "Before tho art of paper= 
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making. had acctved at , the Chinese had 
07 e ico of writing upon white 
or cotton, witn's bamboo pen ts was found & 
more convenient method than’ writing either on 
strips of bamboo or sheets of metal, a the silk or 
linen coatd be folded into a amall Pay 
ig manufactured from various materia, each oO 
yinee or district having its own peculiar manu- 
facture. In Foh-kien province it is made from 
ZomBe; soft bamboo; im the province of Che- 
jang it ia made feom paddy straw ; in the 
vines of Kiang-nan it is made from the refuse 
silk, and this paper is very fine and delicate, being 
highly valued for writing complimentary inscrip- 
tions upon. To size the paper and render it Bt 
for ink, they make a glue, somewhat similar to 
isinglass, from fish-bones; these they chop 1 
very small, and soak the mass in water, which is 
continually renewed. When all oily impurity is 
extracted, they adda due proportion of slum 
which has been dissolved. Over the vessel in 
whieh this mixture is a rod js Iaidj a clett stick 
is used for holding the sheet of paper during the 
process of dipping, Aseoon as the paper has been 
sofficiently saturated, itis withdrawn by gently roll- 
ing itround the stick which has been laid over the 
‘vessel ; the sheet of paper in afterwards hung to 
dry either near a furnace or in the sun. Towards 
the close‘of the 19th century, they have thought 
of introducing railways, havo worked their coal 
mines on the systein followed in Europe; have 
formed steam-mill for spinning and weaving 
cotton and wool, and have established steam 
navigation companies and steam war-ships. 

‘The trade of India with China ranks next after 
that with the United Kingdom; in the 
1878 the total value of the foreign trade of china 
‘was 98 follows :—Imports, 70,601,027 Haikwan 
Taek, or, ab fi 11d, 221,008,670: es 
67,172,179 taels, or £20,011,711; total, 137,976,206 
tacls, or £41,105,000.' The customs revenue in 
1878 increased to 12,489,988 taels. The total 
value of the trade of China with Great Britain 
and her possessions is set down at 4,945,997 
tacle or £19,347,899 imports, and 46,022,719 
tacls or £13,710,935 exports; roaking together 
110,966,716 taels or £83,058, 834, 

Domestic and Social Relations, — Polygarm 
exists, and any man may have his second, third, 
or inferior wives. Women, even aa first wives, 
do not take a favourable position in their house- 
holds, though as mothers their condition is im- 
proved, Chinese differs from Mahomedan poly- 
gamy in this, thet a Mahomedan woman can 
legally hold property, is the owner of her own 
dower, and each wife has a separate establishment 
and a separate allowance for herself. In China, 
the extent to which wives are, by Jaw and custom, 
in the power of their husbands, would produeo 
deplorable effects, but for the almost ubliinited 
power which law and opinion give mothers over 
their sons of every rank and age. So also the 
institution of polygamy is largely counterbalanced 
by the desire of men to marry early, in 
order to secure a progeny of sons a8 son 8a posaible. 
Polygamy is encouraged by the law which com- 
pels Gentlemen and tradesmen to give their slaves 
in marriage, and by the physiological viewa which 
impel & husband to abstain from, cohabiting 
wi fe during pregnancy, ani 
ihe time the child ta atthe Dreast. oTFedlny 
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Chinese are generally very careful to follow this 
custom. The dread of tmbappiness caused by 
polygemy has ‘kept many Chinese girle from 
marrying, and instances occur of suicide to avoid 
it, ‘The imperial household is probably unsurpassed 
in extent, thero being married tothe emperor, not 
only the chief wife, who is the empreas, but also 
wives of first, second, and third classes, on 
all of hom pnambered servants wait. ‘The 
imperial porcelain factories of Kin-tib-chin for- 
warded to the palace for their use, in the year 
1877, 11,888 articles, consisting of fish-bowla, 
flower-rases, and ornamental jure of the first 
quality, and inferior products in proportion, 

Tn China, childrea are martind acoording to 
seniority, as in Genesin xxix. 26, aud Book of 
Tobit viii. 1. In China, parents choose wives 
for their sons, a8 was cuatomary with tho early 
Hebrews, as in Genesis xxi. 21, xxxvili. 6, 
Deut. xxii. 16, and as still prevails with most of 
the Eastern races. A Chinaman cannot take as a 
wife a woman who bears the same family or clan 
name as himself ; such @ marriage is null. Neither 
con he marry his cousin on hia mother’s side, nor 
his step-daughter, nor his aunt, tho sister of his 
mother. No Jady can marry until sbe is fourteen 
years of age. Nap-pie is tho presentation of silke 
in betrothal, as in Genesis xxiv. 22. The bride is 
seldom seen hy the husband, until she leave the 
sedan chair in which she is conveyed, with her 
belongings, to his house. Mandarin ducks are 
jntroducod at marriages aa patterns of connubial 
felicity, The last part of the ceremonial is for a 
fomale attendant to present to the bridegroom a 
smal! linen sheet, which he spreads on the nuptial 
couch, and on the following morning itis presented 
to his parents, In China, widow re-marriage is 
not respectable, and a girl whose betrothed dies 
is regarded as a widow. 

Cosmetics are much used by Chinese Jadies; 
they are forbidden to be used by a bride on her 
warriage day, and are not used in mourning, 

Playactors, policemen, boatmen, and slaves must, 
marry into their own respective classes. 

‘Asin Matthew's Gospel, xxv,, lanterns are mach 








sed. 
In the little feet of the Chinese women, the 
four smaller toes appear grown into the foot, the 
great toe being left in its natural position, "Tho 
fore part of the foot is so tightly bound with 
strong broad ligatures, that all tle growth is forced 
into height instead of length and breadth, and 
forms a thick Jump at the ankle; the under part 
measures scarcely four inches long and an inch and 
ahalf wide. The foot is constantly bound up in 
white linen or silk, and strong brosd ribbons, and 
stuck in e yory high-heeled shoe. The crippled 
fair ones trip about with tolerable quickness ; to 
bo suru, they waddle like geese, but they man 
to get up and down stairs without the help of a 
stick. The fect of their women are naturally small, 
but at six or nine of age they are trained. 
into a deformity. Long bandages of cotton cloth 
an inch wide are folded round the foot, and brought 
in a figure of eight form from the heel across the 
instep and over the tocs, then carried under the 
foot and round the heel, and ao on, and drawn as 
tight as possible. After some years, if the 
has been well applied, the pain ‘snbsides. 
‘tareus is bent on ilzelf; the back of the oa cal 
hronght to the ground. A large foot ia a eure 
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indication of humble birth. Itisnot, however, the 
mark of arlatocraticor wealthy station, butaChinesa 
as opposed to 8 Practice, though indeed 
some Obinese racea do not follow it. Infanti- 
cide, of which the husbands are the only perpe- 
tratort, ia not uncommon; but female children 
only are murdered, and those immediately after 
their birth. This horriblo erime meets with no 
Punishment from the Jaws ofthe country ; «father 
ing the sovereign lord of his children, he may 
oxtinguigh life whenever he perceives, or 
that a prolongation of it would only aggravate the 
sufferings of his offspring. Profesor Douglas is 
of opinion that it is only abject poverty which 
Grives Chinese parents to the rough resource of 
infanticide, and that in prosperous districts such 
primitive method of providing for children is 
unknown, But the stone which stands near a 
pool outside the city of Fu-chu, bearing the 
inscription, ‘Girls may not he drowned here,’ 
[roves thal the inestimable Llessing of possessing 
lsaghtere is not yet appreciated es it should be 
by Chinese parents, 
The Chinese are not x moral, though they are a 
ceremonial people. Their usual salutation when 
meeting is Haou-tsing-tsing? Are you well? 
Hail! Hail! Social conversation is replete with 
compliments, compelling even the most egotistic 
talker always to speak of himeelf as ‘the little 
one,’ ‘the mean ono,’ ‘the stapid one,” or © 
cheap one," and allowing mich « greeting aa 11 
congratalnte you on having acquired wealth, to 
be addrested to a passing beggar. They, like 
most of the natives of the East, waste much time 
before commencing the business for which they 
meet, The conversation must always begin on 
nt and mostly insignificant subjects, and 
at the end of the visit you explain in three words 
what really brings you there. ‘The visitor rises, 
‘and says, ‘I have been troublesome to you a very 
Jong time ;? nud doubtless, of all Chinese com- 
plicients, this is the ono that most frequently 
rs 0a the truth. ‘They arc not trathful, Sir 
fohn Bowring rays (i. p. 105) his experiences in 
Obina predisposes hitn to receive with doubt and 
distrast any statement of a nature when any, the 
mnallest, interest would be possibly promoted by 
falechood. ‘They are largely given to the use of 
opium, Mr. Knowlton estimated that thcre aro 
2,861,115 confirmed opinm-smokery, or one in 
every 170 of the population, 

In ordinary quiet times they appear to maintain 
order as if by common consent, independent of all 
surveillance or interference on the part of the 
executive. But let them be brought into contact 
with bloodshed and rapine, or let them be roused 
by opproarion or fanatician, and all that is evil in 
their dispositions will st once assert iteclf, inciti 
them to the most fiendish and atrocious acts 
which human nature has been found capable. 
Both kindliness snd cruelty, gentleness and 
ferocity, have each its place’ in the Chinese 
character; and the away which cither emotion bns 
upon their minds, depends very much upon the 
amociations by which they are for the moment 
murounded, ‘When ia their own quiet homes, 
porting ‘undisturbed the avocations to which they 

we been accustomed, there are no more haral- 
Jeas, well-intentioned, aud orderly 

They are good’ sgriculturista, 
Isbourers, and gailors ; and they possess all the 


CHINA. 
elicacy of touch, and unweargis 
+h are necessary to render them first- 
and manufacturers. They aro, 
smoreover, docile, sober, thrifty, Indu, sl 
denying, enduring, and peace-loving to a . 

They enigats 0 ‘ny climate, ‘be it het. oF 
frigid. All that is needed is teaching and guiding, 
combined with capital and enterprise, to con~ 
vert them into the most efficient workmen to 
‘he found on the face of the earth. 

‘On the pressure of want they readily part with 
their children, especially girls, and girls are often 
destroyed, On the other hand, asylums exiat in 
China for aged men and women, for the blind, and 
for lepers. The aged men are treated with great 
respect, and are allowed to have walking-sticks, 
which are not used by Chinese, long-stemmed 
Pipes being employed. Monumental arches aro 
raised to their honour, 

‘Foor,—The great statf of Jife in Chinn is rice, 
which is either eaten dry, or mixed with water 50 
‘as to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make 
their chief intoxicating liquor, which, when good, 
is something like strong whisky, both in its colour 
less appearance and its smoky flavour. Several 
vegetables nre consumed, such as the sweet potato, 
Barbadoes millet, pens,’ beans, turnips, carrots, 
ete. Of their fruita, the orange, lichee, loquat, 
and mangoes are much in use. ‘Their favourite 
animal food is pork, the taste for which is national. 
‘There isa maxim prevalent among them, that a 
scholar doce not qutt hin hooks nor poor iat his 
Figs. The flesh of the ballook, sheep, deer, dog, 
cat, wild cat, rat, and horve is exten, but compared 
with that of swine these are rarities. Fish are 
eaten in great abundance, cither fresh, dried, or 
salted ; and they rear great quantities of ducke 
and varions species of fowl for the table. The 
comprehensive principle on which Chinese diet is 

ed, is to ent everything which can possibly 
give nouriabment. Their notions as to doge’ 
and rate’ fleth are quite fanciful. The luxuries 
consumed by the rich consist of the edible bird's 
nest, the beche do mer or sea-slug, shark fins, 
fish ‘mows, cow sinews. points of stag antlers, 
buffalo hides, which afford the gelatinous food 
considered so restorative. Amonget their deli- 
cacier also are dishes made of the lurve of tho 
sphinx moth, and of s grub bred in the augar- 
cane. In China, the various modes of ontchi 
and rearing fh exbiblt. tho contrivance and 
skill of the Chinese quite as much as their 
agricultural operations. According to the Repo- 
sitory, at least one-tenth of the population derive 
their ‘food from the water, and necessity leads 
them to invent and try many ingenious ways of 
securing the finny tribes. Besides fish, mollusos of 
every kind, crustacean of all kinds. A Chinese 
is probibited by Jaw from killing cow. The 
punishment for slaughtering a draught cow or ox, 
for the first offence, is one hundred blows; for 
a second offence, the same number, and exile for 
Jife from the province. 

The amusenients of the Chinese’ comprise 
theatrical representations, pyrotechnic dieplaya, 
marionettes, peep-shows, conjnrore, athletes, 
tao  regntian, sles fighting, 
ing; and they are very fond of singing-birds. 

mieihee comonly sen ‘Chon a's mere 

, not mach larger then tland pong ; 
Fe bony and strong, but Kopt with Helle ene’ 
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and presents a worse appearance than it would if 
jta hair were trimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its 
‘tail untied, This custom of knotting the tail is 
‘an ancient Frc, and the sculptures at Perse- 
polis show that the same fashion prevailed among 
the Persians. The Chinese language a 
great variety of terms to designate the horee ; the 
difference of age, sex, colour, and disposition are 
all denoted by particular characters. 

Flora—The only treea to the cultivation of 
which the Chinese pay any attention, are the frit~ 
bearing kinds; and in some places in China there 
are very fair orchards, containing the mango, 
leechec, Jongan, wangpee, orange, citrons, and 
pumelows, Tho yang-mai is a scarlet fruit, not 
‘unlike an arbutus or strawberry, bat having a 
stone like a plum in the centre. The kum-quat 
ig agmall species of citras, about the size of an 
oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp acid 
pulp, A small quantity is sent to Englau 
served in sugar. Groves of the kum-quat Fash 
are common on all the bill-sides of Chusan from 
thres eed La high and when covered with its 
orange-coloured fruit is a ratty object. 
The shaddock, plantain, and persumnon are come 
mon, and several varieties are enumerated of each ; 
the plantain is eaten raw and cooked, and forms 
no inconsiderable item in the subsistence of the poor. 
‘Tho pomegranate, carambola or tree gooseberry, 
mange custard-apple, Bine-apple, Tose-apple, 
bread-fruit, fig, guava, and olive, some of them as 
good and othera inferior to what are found in 
other countries, increase the list. The whampe, 
oechee, longan or dragon’s eyes, and loquat, are 
indigenous fruits ut Canton, \ Tho frat resembles 
A grape in eizo, and x gooseberry in taste; the 
loguat. (Exoboirya) is a kind of modlns. ' The 
Jeechee looks like a strawberry in sizo and shape; 
the tough, rough red skin encloses a sweet wat 

lp of @ whitish colour, surrotmding # hurd seca. 
wpe aro plenty, aud tolerably good. 

In China, the’ staple summer orops are those 
which yield textile fibres. The jute of India, a 
species of Corchorus, is grown to a very large 
extent, and in China is used in the manifacture 
of sacks and bags for holding rice and other 
grains. A gigantic species of hemp (Cannabis) 
growing from 10 to 15 feet in height, is also a 
staple summer crop of China, and is used in 
making ropes and strings of various sizes, such 
articles being fee demand for tracking the 
‘boats up rivers and in the canals of the country. 
China grass-cloth, a beautiful fabric made in 
Canton province, is largely exported to Europe 
and America. The Urtica nivea plant, which is 
apposed to produce this, is alzoatndantly grown, 
in Kisng-siand other provinces. Fabrics of various 
degrees of finoness are mado from this fibre, 
bat none are so finc as that made about Canton ; it 
is also spun into avery strong and durable thread. 
There are two very distinct varieties of this plant 
common in Che-kiang,—one the cultivated, the 
other the wild. The cultivated variety has larger 
leaves than the other; on ihe tpeee side they are 
of lighter green, and on the under they are much 
moredowny. The stemsalsoare lighter in colour ; 
and the whole plant has a silky feel sbout it, which 
he yeild one wants ‘The wild ore grows 
plentifally on banks, on * 
other oldand eee ites Wie ‘not prized 
hy the natives, who sny ite fibre is not so fine, and 
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more broken end confused in its structure than 
‘the other oe cultivated kind yielde beri 
crops a year. A species of juncus is" , the 
stems of which are woven inte beantifel mate, 
used by the natives for sleeping upon, for coverin, 
the floors of rooms, and for many’ other ‘ef 
a, This is cultivated in water eamewhat 
the rice plant, and ia therefore always planted 
in the lowest [er of these valleys, "Tn the begin 
ning of July, harvest of this crop commences. 
Buriais.—When the life hes departed, the 
dead boy is arrayed in robes of state, or in’ most 
costly apparel ; ablutions are not performed, nor 
guy. wonecessary handling of the body suffercd. 
White is the sign of mourning. The Chinese 
worship the spirits of the dead; and amongat that 
nation the desire to have a good coffin is universal, 
Many purchase for themeclves that last tenement, 
‘and keep it by them, and it is usually substantial, 
‘of metal or wood. In Burma, where many Chinese 
are settled, the best block of teak is selected, and, 
the upper portion being sawn off to form a lid, 
the block is ollowed aud ornamented. These 
y be seen in Moulmein in every carpenter's 
shop. In China, the coffin-makers’ shops have a 
very gay instead of a Ingubrious appearance, as the 
coffins are usually painted sed, or some equally 
bright colour, and the more expensive ones are 
decorated profusely with gliding; thew cone sre 
placed ou shelves one above the other, and the 
press ‘vary from one dollar up to four or five 
wandred. “They are often presented by children 
to parents. ‘The funeral customs of China vary in 
the different districts. In Foh-kien, the hody is 
placed in a coffin soon after death ; a fan is plied in 
‘the hand, a pioce of silver in the mouth, and a holo 
is sometimes made in the roof for tho spirit to 
effect its exit. The tombs are ou the hill-sides, 
bore lucky “spots are chosen by geomencers 
Paper images of clothes, horses, and other luxaries 
‘aro cast into the grave, aud sacrifice of cooked 
provisions is offercd on the day of the funeral. 
Every year, in the month of April, the whole popu- 
lation visit the tombs and worship the nance of 
ancestors. Sometimes a poor family will keep the 
coffin for many months in their house till able to 
purchase a townb, but the very poor are buried en 
mavse within enclosed buildings. The dead ure 
‘occasionally left exposed on the sides of hills, at 
the wayside, nnd ou banks of rivers, creeks, 
canals, At Nankin they are exposed in 
great numbers. The rite of respectful burial 
ig, howover, so revered, that burial clubs exist 
in all the large cities. “The monumental tombs 
are small raised truncated cyliuders, Iu mourn- 
ing for near relations, every part of the cere- 
monisl is cxactly regalated,—even the period, 
mauner, and degree of the mourner’s grief being, 
duly prescribed. ‘The eorpse, boing dressed in 
warm clothes, is deposited in a substantial coffin, 
and Kept for several days above ground, whilst 
the survivors express their measured grief by 
gesture, dishevelled hair, sackcloth, and mournfal 
silence. Whe a good spot has Deen selected for 
the e corpse is consignet e earth. 
Building = tomb io tho fora of a horse-shoe, they 
inseribe thereon the name of tho deceased, erect 
‘a tablet to his memory in the hall of his ancestors, 
and repair annually to tho grave, in order to 
prostrate themselves before the manes, and to offer 








' victuals in excrifice to the spirits. In the temples, 
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divine honour are paid to their memory. To 
supply their full wants in the other world, they 
‘bum gilt peper, paper chariots, and houses, with 
every notessary article of furniture, which are 
supposed to be changed in the other world into 
real utensils; whilst the gilt paper, when burot 
to ashes, becomes so much ready ‘money. The 
greater the personage, the more protracted is the 
mourning. ‘The emperor mourns three years jor 
his parent, and every good subject follows bis 
august example. Mandarins resign their office 
during this period of affliction; literati avoid 
entering the examinations ; the common people 
abstain for some time from their labour, Sati 


prevailed to a considerable extent until about | 
Tt does not appear, how-! 


the 18th century, 
ever, to have beeu regarded as a compulsory 
ite, but was gonerally the widow's own choice, to 
show her extreme fidelity. or to encape the hard- 
ships of widowhood, or, in the cae of dutiful sons, 
to ave tho life of a parent. Firewas never used : 
bat opinm, poison, or starvation was the means of 
suicide employed. Yiun Chang was the first 
omperor who discountenanced those practices, 
which his immediate predecessors had encouraged } 
and he forbade honorary tablets to be crected to 
self-immolating victims, In 1792, a memorial 
was ated to tho emperor, praying for the 
dedication of 9 tablet to a most cluufel son, who 
had cut out his liver in order to cure his mother’s 
sickness, The imperial Board of Rites, after 
mature deliberation, respectfully observed that 
the practice of cutting out the liver in that of the 
ignorant, showing @ contempt for their tives, and 
all but foolish devotion ; and a decree was 
issued discountenancing the custom.—1)illiams’ 
Middle Kingdom ; Fortune's Wanderings; Maury’s 
Physical Geography; Thunherg's Traveis; Rev. 
Frederic W. Farrar; Mr, Morrison: Edinburgh 
Review, 1867 ; Grutzlaff, Chinese History; Forbes, 
Five Years in Chino ; Meadows’ People of China ; 
iby The Chinese and thir Rebellions ; Swrr, China 
and the Chinese ; Huc, Chinese Empire; ib,, Journey 
through Tartary, Tiet, and China; ih. Chris 
Hanity; Wade's Chinese Army; Dukaide, History 
of China ; Bunsen's God in History: “Journal, 
indian Archipelago, 1848; Prinsep's Tibet ; Tim: 
Kowakt; Sinnett; Sir John Dacis’ Chinese; Dr. 
W.W. Hunter; Maveo Polo; Bowring's Siam; 
Yule's Cathay: Edkins’ Religion in China 
Foreigner in Far Cathay; Frere's Antipodes, 
Gray's China; Dr. A. Gordon's Chinese, 1860-6 
Oriental Herald; Oriental Linguistic Studies 
Ted's Rajasthan; D. C. Boulger'n China; Lock- 
hart’s Medical Missionary ; R. K. Douglas China ; 
HA. Gites’ China. 
QHINA, Mann, Eriobotrya Japonica, Lindt, 
OHINA AVAGUDA. Tex. ‘Trichosanthes 
inciza, China Dula Gondi, Tragia cannabina. 
CHINA BARK, bark of Bueur hexandra. It is 
a febrifuge, but is leas powerful than the cin- 


chona barks. 
CHINA GRASS, or China Flex. 
Boohmeria nives, Goud, ~ Urtins tenacisaima, Roxb. 
Urtica nivea, Linn, 
Bheea, . . . . Assay. 
Joan Bonoa, - 




























‘Teli rami, BuNG., Matar. 


Ly Eepeeab,”. "Nera. 
Gambe,. Kast Ceuzses. Kankurs,. . Roxoroas. 
Shuma, Chi Cain. 


s Pan... . SHAY. 

Kanto, "tojo, Mac, . JAP. | Kaloi, Kalovee, SUMATRA. 

Rami, Rena., Manat. 
‘This nettle grows in all the moist countries 
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from Bengal, through Rungpore, Assam, into 
China, and coutirwned all through the Malny 
Peninaula into Sumatra, Java, and Celebes. In 
Bengal and Assam ite fibre has only been used for 
string and ropes by the fishermen and by the 
Dom race of Assam; but in China, where it has 
long been woven into the China grass cloth, it is 
carefully cultivated, and great care is also taken 
in the process of cutting down, scraping, peeling, 
ing, and bleaching the fibre, ‘These, indeed, 

are detailed minutely in the Imperial Treatise of 
Chinese Agriculture, lib. Ixxviti. fol, 3. When 
grown from seed, a sandy soil is preferred; the 
is repeatedly dug, formed into beds 9 foot 

and four feet long, raked and smoothed and 
watered, agein raked and again smoothed, and a 
pint of seed, mixed with four pinta of earth, is 
seattered on the surface of six or seven beds, and 
left uncovered in. They are sheltered from the 
sun by a canopy of matting or gress, which is 
Kept clamp, and this shelter is retained till the 
plants be an inch or two high. The young plants 
dre then to be transferred into a stificr aol which 
in afterwards repeatedly hood, and top-dressings 
of fresh horse dung, ass, or cow dung can be 


used. This process’ is adopted only where the 
lant are not: cbeaitable De Hope 











roots of old pl 

grows best from shoots or layers Dr, Royle 

es Php. $4) gives the following as the Tndo- 
hinese method for preparing the shoen Srey at 

sdopted in Upper Asan by Major Hannay : 

'o cut the Kheea—The thea is ft for cutting 
when the stems become of a brown colour for 
about six inches upwards from the root, Hold 
the top of the stalk in the left hand, and with the 
right hand strip off the leaves by y Passing it 

ith a sharp 


guickly down to the root, and cut off 
fe, taking care to be above the hairy networka 
of the roots, as these should be covered up with 
manure immediately, to ensuro another cro; 

quickly ; lop off the tender top to the etalk, an 

make the reeds up into bundles of 200 or 260 if 
the stripping process is not to be carried on in 
the field or garden ; but it is bost to etrip off the 
bark and fibre on the spot, as the burnt ashes of 
the stem afford a good dressing for the roots, 
along with dry cow-dung. 

To strip off the Bark aud Fibre—The operator 
holds the stalk ia both bands nearly in the middle, 
and, pressing the forefinger and thuw) of both 
hands firmly, gives it @ peculiar twist, by which 
the inner pith is broken through, and then, pass- 
ing the fingers of his right and left hand rapidly 

ly towards each end, the bark and fibre 
ie completely scparated from the stalk in two 
strands. 








Making up into Bundies,—The strands of bark 
and Sbre are now made up into bundles af con 
venient size, tied at the emaller end with a shred 
of fibre, and put into clean water for a few hours, 
which, he thinks, deprives the plant of its tannin 
or colouring matier, the water becoming quite red 
in a short time. 

Cleaning Process is a follows ;:—The bundles 
are pat on a hook fastened in a post by meana of 
the tie at the smaller end, at a convenient height 
for the operator, who takes each strand separately 
of the larger ond in his Jeft hand, passes the 
fhamb of ia sight hand quickly slong the inner 
side, by which operation the outer batk is com- 
pletely separated from the fibre, and the riband 
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of fibre ie then thoroughly cleaned by two or 
threa scrapings with a small Knife. This 
pletes the operation,—with some loss, however, 
gay one-Sftb,—and if quickly dried in the sun, it 
might at once be made up for exportation. But 
the appearance of the fibre is much improved by 
exposure (immediately after ania) oa ihe 
geass to a night's heavy dew in September or 
October, or a shower of rain during the rainy 
serson, After drying, the colour improves, aud 
there is no risk from Taildew on the voyage home- 
warda (Royle, Fib. Pl. p. 344). The French have 
been growing China grass in small quantities ever 
since 1844, in which year a packet of China grass 
seed was sent home by M. Leclancher, surgeon 
to the war corvette Ia Favorite. The Ronen 
Chamber of Commerce reported that China grass 
fibre has an affinity for colouring matters at least 
equal, if not superior, to that of the vory finest 
Kinds of cotton. The plant will flourish north of 
Paris, and even in Belgium, 3fr. Gray's process 
‘was said to produce China grass fibres almost as 
strong as so much sill, quite as free and unen- 
tangled as the fibres of the most perfect sainples 
of cotton-wool, and capable of being spun into os 
delicate a yarn as ever was produced from the 
very beet Sea Island cotton, Jt possesses a lustre 
far exceeding that of cotton, grenty in exces of 
that of native Indian loth. His process 
was aaid to be practicable on any scale, and also 
to jute, hemp, New Zealand flax, and various 
other plonte, Lord Mayo <irected much atten- 
tion to this fibre, which is said to bring prices of 
£60 to £120.a ton. But such prices could only 
‘be obtainable for well-prepared fibre of the finest 
aality. It is said to be procurable at Ni 
20 the ton.—Iorb. iii, HO: Royle, Fib. F 
CHINAKA, Hinp. Brassica Grittithii; 
colmia strigosa. 
CHINARARAM. Smon, Alun. 
CHINA KARINGUVA, Tet. Gardenia lucida. 
CHINAL, a caste of people in the Derajat who 
make carpets; jn India, a common woman. 
CHINANGI. Tsx. ’ Lagersteoemir parviflora. 
OHINAPATAN, iu Jat. 12° 39' N., and long. 7° 
18’ E,, is a Mysore town 8.1. of Birdi or Bidadi, 
2011 feet above the sea; also the name given to 
‘Madrea city by nll natives of the Peninsula. 
CHINAR. Hixp. Piatanue orientalis. 
CHINAR, in lat. 84° 8’ N., long. 74° 50’ 3” E., 
an island in the lake near Srinaggur, the capital 
of Kashmir, 5209 feet above the sea. 
CHINA 'REDWOOD, a Penang wood of a 
red colour, used for furniture. 












-wortel, 
Squine, Esquine, 
China-wurzel, . 





Ger, Paringay- 
Chob-cheenee, GtJ., HIND. 
‘This large tuberose knotty root of the Smilax 
China is of » reddich white colour within, and 
reddish brown without. It grows abundantly in 
China andjJepan. At one time consi 
employed in medicine in syphilitic cachexia. 


[ARU. Huxp. Armeniace vulgaris, Zam. is 


CHINA VALASA. Tet. Walsura ternsta, FR. 
CHINA-WARE, or ‘onee 20 exten- 
sively exported from China, is now almost con- 
fined to the commonest and cheapest descrip- 
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tions of stoneware. The patterns made by the 
Chinese seldom change, while the European 
mannfactarers both cousalt and lead the taste 
and fancy of their customers; and it is owing to 
this, in some degree, that the demand for the 
Chinese finer ware hes ceased, though the 
Mongols, Sitmese, Hindus, and islanders in the 
‘Archipelago are still Inrgely supplied from China. 
When the productions of the East were first 
carried romd by the Cape of Good Hops, the 
porealain of China bore an enormous price ; and 
the profits of manufacturing it having been ascer~ 
tained, the European nations began to make it, 
and soon outrivalled the Chinese. China-ware 
ia sold in China in acts, consisting of a table set of 

70 pieces at from 12 to 75 taels, n breakfant 
set of 20 pieces at 3 tacks, a long ten net of 101 

cs at 11 to 13 tacls, and a short tea set of 46 
pieces at from 5 to 6 taels. 

The Ow-mi-ew, or black C 
mented with gold, ie very rauch prized in Chin 
to make it they mix three ounces of azure and 
seven of the oil of stones; this is Inid on the 
ware, and when perfectly dry it is baked, after 
which the gold is laid on and the vessel is re-baked, 
The To-wi-kie is @ porcelain prepared simpl 
scatnlahing tho vaeecla «\th n whieh aszrod okeed 
varnish, made from calcined translucent white 
pebblos. This has tho property of marbling and 

ining the ware, aud giving ¥ an apposrance as 
it had heen fractured info many 
had been carefully reunited. This China-ware is 
highly prized under the designation of exacked 

lain,—Compendivin by Hon. Mr, Morrison, 
Ceramic Manufactures. 

CHIN-CHIN. Cun. Corruption of Tai 

Tsing, a Chinese greeting, meaning, | pray you! 1 
1 


'HINCHKED or Mni-ji, io the taluk of Pa- 
chora in the Bombay Presidency, has an nonnal 
fair in the 15th of the month Paosh, about the 




















beginning of January. It originated from the 
circumstance of a female devotco named Mai-ji 
burying herself alive. She was the daughter of ‘a 


mnn of the Firoli Kunbi caste of the village of 
Hewri, in tho Jamner district. Being distressed 
by her husband's parents, she abandoned her home 
and studied under Goraksh Nath in the Toran Mal 
mountain. She finally settled at Chinchked, where 
she was annually provided with a house, which sho 
every year burned, and at the close of the twelfth 
year sho buried herself alive, about the middle 
of the 17th century. People made vows to her 
while alive, and aiter her death to her manes, 

CHINCHONA, a genus of plants, natives of 
South America, several species of which are of 
great value it medicine, yielding ‘bark’ or Peruvian 
or cinchona bark, from which quinine is produced, 
See Ci 


Cis E 
CHIN-CHOO. Cui. Tho true God, of Chinese 


‘Mahomedans. 
CHINCHOR, a town in the Dekhan, with a 
temple containing an idol named Kandoba, to 
whom many Murli girls are dovoted. See Murii, 
CHIN-CHOU, Caix. Gracillaria tenax, 
CHIN-DEO, in Canara, means Jain images, and 
sposed to be a corruption of Jain deo. 
INDWARAH, in the Nerbadda division of 
the Central Provinces, is a district lying between 
Tat. 21° 25' and 22° 50’ N,, and long, 78° and 79° 
30° E., with on area of 3852 aquare miles. It has 
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Mlove'tne copes of tho Sutpurs momnesna 
al 0 e ‘moun 
the Belaghat, and a tract offlowland beneath them 
to the south, and called the Zer Ghat, Ttis aanna- 
torinm, and there is 8 barrack for fifty men. 
CHINESE FEET. The binding of the feet is 
not begun till the child has learned to walk and do 
various things. The bandages are specially manu- 
factured, and are about two inches wide and two 
yarda long for the first year, five yarda long for 
subsequent years, The end of the slip 18 laid on 
the inside of the foot at the instep, then earned 
over the toea, under the foot, and round the liecl, 
the toes being thus drawn towards and over tho 
aole, while a bulge is produced on the iuatep and 
a deep indentation in the sole. The indentation, 
it is considered, should measure about an inch and 
a half from the part of the foot that rests on the 
and ap to the instep. Succeasive layers of 
findages are used till the strip is all used, and the 
end is then sewn tightly down. The foot is so 
squeezed upward, that in walking only the bali of 
the great toe touches the ground, Large quantities 
of powered alum arc used to prevent ulceration 
and lesgen tho offensive odour. After a month 
the foot is put in hot water to sonk some time; 
then the bandage is carefully unwound, much dead 
cuticle coming off with it, “Ulcers and other sores 
are often formed on the foot; frequently, too, a 
piece of flesh sloughs off the sole, and one 
or two toes may even drop off, in which case the 
‘woman feels afterwards repaid by having smaller 
and more delicate feet, Finch time the bandage is 
taken off the foot is knoaded, to make the joints 
more flexible, and is then bond, up again as 
jwickly aa possible with a fresh bandage, which is 


jrawn up more tightly. Daring the first year the 


pain is 80 intense that the sufferer can do nothing j 
‘and for about two years the foot aches continually, 
and is the seat of & pain which is like the pricking 

needles. With continued rigorous bind- 
ing, the foot in two years ceases to ache, and the 





whole leg, from the knee downward,’ becomes | in 


shrank, o as to be little more than skin and bone. 
‘When onoe formed, the golden lily, as the Chinese 


lady calls her delicate little foot, can never recover | of, fought 2ist July 1a12. 
cH 


ita original shape. 

CHINESE MOBS, Plocaria tenax. See Algw. 

CHINESE TARTARY, also called Chinese 
Turkestan, is a great depressed valley, shut in 
by mountains of great height on three sides, 
and on the cast are barren sands, which merge 
imperceptibly into the great desert of Goi. 
It comprised two great divisions, viz, Zun, 
or Mugltholistan, and Kashgar or Eastern Tur- 
kestan, on tho N. and &. respectively of the 
intersecting range of the Tian-Shan mountains. 
The northern portion was cailed by the Chinese 
‘Tian-Shan Peb-Lu, and the southern, Tiau-Sban 
Nan-Lu, The first of these has lapsed in great 
art to Russia. The Tian-Shan range separates it 
from Zungaria, the Bolor range from Transoxiaua. 
and the Kara Koram and Konen Jun from India 
and Tibet on the south. The land is clayey near 
‘the base of the mountains, but sandy in the central 
tracts, Rain is rare, and the air is of exceeding 
dryness, but the climate is temperate and healthy. 
It is weil watored from the mountains, the waters 
converging towards the Ergol or Tarym. The 
country hes gold, copper, salt, sulphur and the 
jade-aione. The’ southern line of” 





‘the caravan, 


crack Rasigee rom Alm 


CHINGLEPUT. 


from Khamil to Aken and 
to Khokand is 800 miles. It 
was subject to China from the beginning of the 
Christian era, to the timeof Chengiz Khan. After 
the middle of the 18th century, the Chineso pr 
regained possession of it. Alti-Shabr, or the six 
cities, forms the western district, comprising 
‘Yarkand, Kashgar, Kbotan, Aksu, Yanghisar, and 
Oosh-Tarfan, with territories subordinate to each. 
Eastern Tutkestan is eminently Mabomedan. 
Yarkand is the entrepot of trade between China 
and Bokhare. Khotan, from the time of C’tesias, 
haz been celebrated for its mineral producta, its 
jade and emeralds, its shaw! wool!and flax. It 
‘was at one time the entrepot of a vast trade with 
Hindustan, and now imports largely furs, broad- 
cloth, leather, and sugar. In the Intter part of 
the 19th century, there was a short-lived Maho- 
medan uprising, from which sprang difficulties 
between China and Russia, the latter having 
taken possession of the province of Ti, and the 
town and district of Kuldja. 

CHINGANTI, a naine of tho Kara-chi of Central 
Asia, sup) to be a gipsy race, 
CHINGARL Hixp. A thug; aclan of Mattri 
thugs assuming to be Nahomedans, and travelling 
‘as ostensible grain merchants.— Wilson. 

CHINGERITT, # Penang wood of a ,brown 
colour, ap. gr. 2165, A small tree, used for 
furniture, 

CHING-HAE or Chin-hae, in lat, 29° 574' N,, 














Jong. 121° 43}' E., is the maritimo town of the 
river Yung or Ningpo. The city of Ningpo is 
about 10 mites from the river's harbour, Ching- 
hae is a heen or city of the third class. it was 
captured by the British on 10th October 1841,— 
lors, 
CHING - HWANG-MEAOQU. Cum. Tho 


temple iu Chinese towns dedicated to the patron 
deity of the town. On the morning cf the now or 
full moon, is a lecture, one of sixteen which the 
emperor Kang ordered to be read, but first put 
Dractice by his gou. They are practical homilies 
on the dutiet of life. 
CHING-KEANG-FO, a town of China, battle 


INGLEPUT, a town 36 miles 8, of Madras. 

Tt gives its name to a revenue division which lies 
between parallels of 12° 15' and 13° 34! N. lat. and 
wraps round Madras, ‘The several races of Maho- 
inedans number 23,192, and Hindus 899,686, of the 
Valala, Vaniz, Kamalar, Kaikelar scctions, and a 
small number of Indlar and Pariabs. Itis known 
as tho Jaghit, having been, in 1763, granted as 
a jaghir to the E, 1 Co. by the nawab Muhammad 
Ali, for services rendered to his father Anwar-ud- 
Din Khan and himself; and in 1766 tho grant 
was confirmed by the emperor of Dehli, It was 
twice overrun by Hiyder Ali, in 1768 and in 1780 
and in 1784 many parts prevented only the bones 
of the «who had been massacred, and the 
ruins of houses made desolate. It has small rivera. 
The Pular, rising in Mysore, passes Arcot, 
Walajahbad, ‘end Chingleput, and falls into the 
sea at Sadras. The Cheyar falla into the Palar 
opposite Walajahbad; tke Adyar falls into the 
sit at Madras; and the Corteliar flows into 
the marine Ingoon st Ennore. There are four 
large tanks, of Chambrambaukam, Utramalur, Red 
and Kerangoli, St. Thomas’ Mouut, a 
military eantonment eight miles south of Madras, 
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CHINGO PANMARI. 


is the arters of tho artillery. 
these is Bt, Thomae’ Mount, 220 feet high, on 
which in 1547 the Portuguese had built a church, 
and another church on the Little Mount, a rocky 
hill two miles ere Matic a the 9th Feb- 
ruary 1759, 2 battle was fought on this ‘in 
between the British under Captain Calne ot 
the French, It lasted from 5 a.m. to 5 P.x., and 
the French, under Lally, withdrew. Rotween 1746 
and 1872, 16 disastrous oyclones swept over it. 

CHINGO PANMARI, the Tibstan name of 
Mount Everest. 

COHINGORIER, one of the thug olans. 

CHINHA, Bansk. A cognisance, an emblem, 
Each of the Jaina thirthankara and each of the 
chief Hindu deities has one. The Chinba of the 
24 Jaina thirthankara,are the antelope, ape, buffalo, 
boar, bull, cobra, chank shell, crocodile, curlew, 
elephant, falcon,” goat, horse, lion, lotus, moon, 
Nandyavarta mark, rhinoceros, the Srivates mark, 
the Swastika mark, thunderbolt, tortoise, water 
jar, and water lily. ' The apostles of the Christians 
had embloms similarly. 

OHINI, Huw. ie. China, or relating to China; 
hence Chini, eugar-candy, first brought from China, 
butisalso white moistsugar. RewandChini, Hip, 
ia Verbascum thapsus, 
Rheum emodi. Chini-kam is porcelain. 

OHINI, in the Western Himalaya, is trated on 
the northern side of the snowy range. A few 
marches to the north of Chini, sliarp to the left of 
the roud, there is a grand pass from the Sutlej 
to the Spiti valley, 18,600 feet high, tho Manee 
or Maneerung orest in the month of May re- 
sombling @ hurricane of snow, beyond everything 


sublime and cold. 
INT. Pysurc. A China silk fabrio of 
Yarkand, 
(CHINCINDIA, & nme propotud forthe eom- 
led ond the nges. 
cHiN c 


(OT, « town in the Jhang district of the 
Panjab. [thas the shrine of Shah Burhan, « 








Mahomedan eaint, revered by Hindus and Maho- 
medans,—/inp, Gaz, 

GHINKAH. Hip, A traversing basket- 
bridge — Tilson. 


CHINKARA, Hiwn., of European and native 
sportemen, is the Gazella Bennettii, found generally 
on the plaingand low open hillsof India. Iu many 
parta it especially affects the nullehs and stony 





eminences which diversify the plain. The borus 
of the male are annulated, and twist back with a 
ight but ful curve, They are ten or twelve 


inches in Tength. Tho doc has horns also, but 
mugh émaller in every way than those of the 
buok. They are not annulated, and are sometimes 
strangely distorted, without any a] to 
regalarity of appearance. They roam in herds of 
six or eight, but they are more abundant in the 
proyince of ‘Cutch than elsewhere, end the ante~ 
lope is not seen there, though, across the gulf, on 
the coast of Kattyawar, they abound. 

OHIN KILICH KHAN, of Turk origin, of 
respectable family, was son of Ghazi-ud-Din, who 
Jong served under the emperors Aurangre 
Johandar Shab, Bahadur Shab, and Parokhsir. 
hin Kitich Khan also served and raived himself 


Sab, He was the founder 


headgi Tt has| 
two hills rising from level plain. One of the Del 


iremostachya vicaryi, and | 


sb, rather dark colour, sp. gr, 0°15. 


CHINRAIPATAN. 


ymasty stil ruling there, 4.0. 1880, as Nizame of 
t - | Chin Qilich, are Turki words mean- 
ing a sword-drawer, 
CHINNA. Taw. Tex. Small; hence— 
‘Chinna Akn, Acals betulis a 
Guisae Avagds ‘Pichonunthos ipcs, 
inna Botika, Cordis angustitol 
Ginna Botte, Goria eneattl 











Chinna Kalinga, Ditlenis pentagyne, &, fi. 624 
‘Ohinna Kaliva Panda, Catisan spinaram, 
‘Chinna Dlandula Mari, Vitis Linnwi, Wail. 
‘Chiana Moralli, Buchamania latifolia, R. 
Chinn Muttama, Sida alba, R. 
Chinon Muttavapalagam, Pavonia Zeylanion. 
Chinna Nangi, Lagerstremia macroourpa, Rash. : 











‘Triphasia trifoliata, 


ici folis 
i, Deaanta eiquateon, 
er. 

‘Chinna Rat abheei, Anivomelcs Melabarica. 

Chinna Rantu, Khaphidospora glabra, Nees. 
CHINNA KIMMEDY, a district in the N.E. 
rt of the Madras Presidency, inhabited by 
hand races, who until lately practised human 
sacrifices, tho victis being styled Meriah. ‘Tho 
rite is aupponed to be now suppressed. In Chinna 
Kimmedy, ‘the Merinh war dragged along the 
fields, scrrounded by a crowd of haif-intoxicated 
Kandhs, who, shoating and screaming, rushed upon 
hien, and with their knives cut thr flesh pieoe- 
meal from bis hones,avoiding the head aud bowel 
till the victim, dying From loss of blood, was relieve 
from torture, when the remains were burut, and the 
aaber mixed with the new grain to preserve it 
from insects.” Captain MacVicear, writing in 
1851, atnted that in Mnji Deno, midway between 
Bond ad Patna, ‘on thoday of ssctitice, aftor the 
appointeil ceremonies, the Moriah was sitrrounded 
by the Kandi who est him violently on the 


CHINNAMA, Tav., Trt. 
ordinary name for women. 

CHINNA MASTAKA, in Hindu mythology, is 
a form of Parvati as Kali, and _poesibly is the 
sacti of Siva, in the form of Kapali.” She is 
described na ® naked woman with a necklace of 
skulls. Her head is almost sovered from her 
body, and her blood is spouting into her mouth. 
In two of her hands she holds a sword and a skull, 
Mr. Ward states that thia goddess was so insatiato 
‘of blood, that, not being able at ono time to obtain 
enough of that of giants, she ut her own throat 
to rupply herself therewith. Ward derives the 
name from Chinna, cut off, aud Mastaka, a head, 
—Cole, Myth. Hind. p. 94. ' See Kerari, 

CHINNERETH, catled also Gennesareth, Tibe- 
rias, Galilee, and Babr ui Tibariah, a een or lake 
formed by the river Jordan. It has mauy fish. 
Tes surface is upwards of 30) feet below the 
Mediterranean, and it ia enclosed by atcep hills 
300 to 1000 feet high. It ia 12 miles long and 
6 








Little mother, an 








‘broad. 

CHINNY. ‘Tay.? A Travancore wood of a 
From 8 to 16 
feet in cireamference ; used for building canoes. — 


Col, Frith. 

CHINRAIPATAN, @ town in Mysore famed 
for s Jaina statue, estimated 54 to 70 feet high. 
Tt has been ent out of the solid rock. 
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OHIN-SAN, 


CHIN-SAN, or Golden Island, ja in the middl: 
of the Yang-tse-kiang, river of Ohina, where th: 
widih it near three miloa Tt i the property « 
the emperor. It is interpersed wit 
bonsesand gardens, and contains a large monastery 
of priests, by whom the island is almost entirely 
inhabited.—Macartney’s Embassy, i. p. 27. 

CHINSURAR, a neat town on’ the right bank 
of the Hoogly river, in lat. 22° 54’ N., and long. 
88° 26' 40°". in the neighbourhood of Calentta. 
The Dutch established themselves there in A.D, 
1675, but they came in contact with the British 
on the field of Bidera, four miles to the west, and 
were defeated; and’ finally, about 1825, they 
received Java for it in exchange. The 
building was formerly the house of Perron, tho 
French general and deputy of Sindia in the Doab. 

CHINTA CHETTU. ‘rr, Tamarindus In- 


dica, L. 

CHINTAMANI, a mythical wish-gem of the 
Hindus, supposed to yield to its possessor all that 
he may desire. The word is Sanskrit, from Chinta, 
thought, and Mani, « jewel, and is the pame of a 
romantic epic Tamil poem, representing the Jaina 

tem in an attractive form, It is of i 
able merit, and is regarded aa the highest classical 
authority in that language, but ite style is difficult. 
Tk contains 15,000 lines, and probably belongs to 
‘the tenth century. It was written by an avowedly 
Jaina author. 








OHINTZ. 

Bit, Der. Chih. ss 

Indieanes, Fr Chita... 
(ep. Zarasa, Chites, 

Chint, @us,, Hisp., Pans. Simai guclde, « 

Indimte, .”, <I. gudda,. 


Fast-printed calicocs of different colours, im- 
ved upon a white or light-coloured ground. 
‘ie name is from chinta, » spot, or spotted, In 
the Madras Presidency, the principal sites of this 
manufacture are the towns of Meaulipatam, Armee, 
and Sydapet. Those of Masulipatam ure called 
Kalam-Kati, literally firm colour: they are of 

Fach piece ir 2 cubits in breadth 
th, priced at from 4 to 12 rupees 
each; and it is used for under-garments by Hindu 

Those of Arneo and Sycapet are 8 by 2 
sold at 1 to 3 rupees each; they aro used 
for pillow-covers and other purposes, ‘as well az 
the under-garments of humbler native women. 
Some of the chintzes of Masulipatam and of the 
south of India are as beautiful in design ax they 
are chaste and elegant iu colour. — Af‘Cullach ; 
My, Faulkner ; M.£.).R.: Dr. Watson. ; 

CHINVAT, of the Parsee religion, is a mytho- 
Jogical bridge. On a death occurring, a dog is | 
‘brought to look at the corpse, that its passage over | 
Chinvat may be secured. : 

CHINWA. Hr. Panicum miliaceum. 

CHIN ZOOAY. Buss.? Meaning clephant’s 
teeth, a wood of maximum girth 1} to 2 cabits, 
max. length 10 feet, abundant on the hills inland, 
always on rocky, barren ground, in mountainous 
or hill districts, all over the Tenaaserim provinces. 
‘When seasoned, sinks in water. This wood ia the 
hardest and strongest known in these latit 
perhaps anywhere in the world. It is only pro- 
curable in such rocky spots as no other tree will 
grow in, It cuts up, a8 yendaik and other bard 
woods do, with huge cnicka through it; bat is 
valuable for the edges of phillester ‘planes, for 














CHIRETTA. 


spokeshaves, and for purposes in which much 
scantling is not required —Captain Dance. 

CHIOCOCCA JAVANICA, the Java snow- 
‘berry, a parasitical shrub, found on the moun- 


tains of Java upon trees.—Eng. Cye. 

CHIONANTHUS, a genus of trees. Ch, albidi- 
flora, Thw., the ges, grows up to 3000 
feet in Ceylon. Ch. intermedia, Wight 


the 
Lenociera inter., Wight}, grows on the ‘Mimalieg 
at 000 fect. Ch. ramiflora, Korb., is a tree of 
the Moluceas ; and Ch. leprocarpa, Fihw., ie s small 
tree growing at 3000 to 4000 feet in the Central 
Province of Geylon.—Thw. 
CHIONE, a genus of molluscs, of which many 
ies oceur in Indian geal 
CHIPPEVADU, Chippiga. Ter. A tailor, 
CHIPPI, a beagar's bowl wade of the shell of 
the sea, or double cocoanut, Laodicen Seychel- 


larum. 

CHIPULU GADDI, Tet. Aristida setacea, 
Retz ; Chretaria eet.,Beawe, The words mean broom 
or sweeping-graw, from the use to which it ix 


pled. 
IHIPURA TIGE. Ter. Cocculus villosi 
CHIR, in Chamba, Armeniaca vulgaris, apricot ; 
Pranus Armeniaca. In the N.W. Himalaya, Pinus, 
sp. Darehir, P, excelsa. Drab chir, P. longifolia, 
CHIR, Hin, Phasianus Wallichii 
CHIRA of the Periplus, an ancient kingdom that 
seems to have been formed oat of the Pandya 
dominions. The Chira seem to have possessed 
also Kerala, and to have sent an embusay to the 
Romans, to whom the Chira prince was known as 
© Kerobothras. See Chera. 
CHIRAGADAM. Trt. Batatas edulis, Ch. 
CHIRAGH, Pers, Hne. Alamp. Ba-charagh, 
an inbabited house or town. Be-charagh, in rains. 
hiragh ke tel, lamp oil. In Southern India, oi 
of large-seeded Ricinus communis, InN. India, 
and other oils are used for lamps, 
SHIRA KURA. Tex, Amarantus polygonoides, 
(CHIRA MELA. Hin, “Phyllanthus longi- 
ins, 
OHIRAN. Hixp. Prunus Armenisca. 
CHIRANJI. Tit, A dyeing roct of. Rubia 
cordifolia, in the bazars uf the Northern Circars. 
CHIRA SAMUDRA. Sinsk. In Hinduism, 
the sea of milk on which the serpent Sesha rested 
when Vishau was reposing. See Balaji. 
CHIRATALA BODA. Tet. Dalbergia scan- 
dens, R. iii. 282. 
CHIRAULI, Hsp, Buchenania latifolia. 
OHIRAUNDA. Hixp. Adelia serrata, 
CHIRAYIT. Hixp. Agathotes chirayta. 
CHIRCHA or Chittsa Gan. Felis jubata, 
pCEIRCHIRA, sep Chiveitta, Heo.” Lysiam 
‘aropeum, also ea aspera, resemblin 
the Penicllaria epieata; the people’ believe if & 











person eat one chitak of its grain, he will not be 
hungry for 21 days, 


CHIRETTA. Hixp. Creyat root. 





« Can. 

» . Dusk. 
Chivetta, or chiryta, or kriat, for all these 
pronunciations are in use, is the name given to 
Several planta, all of them closely allied fa medi 
cine) properties to gentian, for which several of 
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CHIRETTA. 


them are perfect substitutes, Tike gentian, 
chiretta promotes digestion, improves the appetite, 
and gives a tone to the system, without prodneing 
much stimulant effect, or causing constipation. 
It contains a resin and yellow bitter matter, on 
which the activity of the plant depends Its'nae 
is admissible in all inflammatory states of the 
intestinal canal, and in febrile diseases. The 


chiretta of the bazars is the produce of the severst | 


following planta: 

‘Adenema hyssopifolia, the chota or small chi- 
raya, is common in various parta of Southern 
India, ia very bitter, also somewhat laxative, and 
much used By the natives ae a stomachic. 

Agathoted chirayta, Don. Ophelia chirayta, 
Grissback, Gentiana chirayta, Fleming, north of 
India, and Morang hills, All parte of the plant 
are extremely bitter, and are identical in composi- 
tion with the commou gentian. It is highly 
eatoemed as a tonic and febrifge all over India. 
1¢ fa 9 common and abundant plant in the bazar, 
supplied chiefly by tho lower ranges of the Hima- 


, Androgra his paniculata (Justicia paniculata, 
Raz), Kalamegh, Beso. Kalnpuath or Maha 
tita, Hixp,, is the genuine or original chiretta. 

Chironia centauroides of Roxburgh (Erythrea 
Roxburghii, Don.), is another and powerfully 
Miter it fount = Jadie ie ae 

ficendia hysso (syn, Exacum hyssopi- 
folia), comman in'various parts of the East Indies; 
‘the whole plant is bitter and somewhat laxative ; 
is used by The natives a8 a stomachic, 

Exacutn bicolor grows rare on the Neilgherries 
below Kotagherry, and abundant a mile below 
Nedawattum, where it flowers during the autumnal 
months, This species enamels the swards of the 
‘Western Ghats with its beautiful blossoms, has 
the name bitter stouachic principles for which the 
Gentiana lutea is so much employed, and, it is 
believed, may be used with advantage in lieu of 

tian for medicinal purposes, ‘The infusion 
6 a mild pure bitter. 1t is known in Mangalore 
8 country creat, and gold there at 1 anna 6 pie 
per pound. 

Exacam tetragona is another species of this 
genus, and is called Ooda chiretta, or purple 
chiretta, 

Ophelia angustifolia, Don (0. 
is called pukarree chiretta, and i 
Ophelia eloges Wight lentifally i 

e s, Wight, 8 plentifally in 
soverai parte of tho Madras Presidency ; is con- 
sidered febrifuge by the native physicians, who 
prefer it to the Himalayan chiretta. Jt grows 
Plentifully in, the Jeypore sxmindart of ‘Vizaga- 
patam, and is annually cxported, as Silaras or 
Selajit, to the value of about Hs. 2500. The 
infusion of O. elegans has a powerful bitterness. 

shelia alata and Ophelia chiretta seem to be 
similarly; they grow in the Himalaya. 

‘Villarsia Indica, Y- ortistata, and WV. nym- 
pherides occur in every part of India. 

Chiretta may be regarded as a type of the 








rertia, Hoyle), 
substituted far 








simple bitters, eo many of which hava, boon em- 
ployed esfebrifuges. For such purposes 
36 is employed in India, and it will do whatever 


a simple bitter can in stopping intermittents. 
Chiretta is of much service in con’ from 
fever. It is one of the few articles of the Indian 
Materia Medica which is in every respect an 


i ower. It ig procurable in all native draggi 
\sbops. The extracts of chiretta agree in being 


CHIR-NATH. 


adequate substitute for the corresponding Euro- 
pean article. Chiretta is a useful vebiclo for 
other remedies. It is the basis of the celebrated 
rogue amere, 2 compound of mastic, frankin- 
cense, resin, myrrh, aloes, and creat root, steeped. 
in brandy for a month, and the tincture strained 
and bottled. Chiretta is met with in a dried state, 
tied up in bundles, with its long slender stema of 
a brownish colour, having the roots attached, and 
which have been inken up when the plant was in 








valuable bitter tonics, Both these and gentian 


. contain a peculiar principle. termed the gentisic 


acid. The dose is ten to thirty grains twice or 
three times daily, waually prescribed with sarsa- 
parila, hemideas, or iron (Beng. Phar. p- 290), 
wine of chiretta is cordial hitter and tonic 
in a dose of two fluid drachms. A compound 
tincture of creat is prepared by creat root six 
‘ounces, myrrh and aloes each one ounce, French 
brandy two pints; macerate for three days, and 
strain. ‘This preparation ia equivalent to the 
celebrated drogue amere. Tia effects are tonic, 
stimulaut, and geutly aperient. It is a valuable 
jparation in the treatment of several forma of 
iyspepsia and torpidity of the alimentary canal, 
ina dose of one fluid drackm to half an ounce. 
— Faulkner, Bery. Phar. ; On Chivetta, by Dr. 
Cleghorn; Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
HIRGHA, @ Pukhta war-ery. Chirgha wal, 


a man. 
TRE Sansx. Wrightia antidysenterica ; 
Memiusoy cas. 

CHIRI. Tex. A term applied to several 
plants resembling others :— 
Chiri alli, Villarsia exintuta, Spry. 

4 gunem, Briodclia seancdenn, Wild. 

bend, Side oordifolia, J. 
ikki, Gardenia gummifera, Z. 
i chatarasi, Dentella repens, ‘Fret. 
Chici dudduya,’ Alphonsea lutea, Hf. 
Chiei galigeru, ‘Triunthema, L. 
Chirl giligichsha, 
















ns 
@iliglehchs, Crotolarie luburnifolia, Z. 

Chiri gummudu, Batatos paniculata, Ch. 

Chirk fogura, Ok Bp. 

Chiriki, Saxuk., fruit of Buchansntu latifolia. 

hie Koti goray Plerolobium Iucsraus, A. Br. 

oie. 

folium, Vik. 

tifolia, 














Chiri nanupala, Baphorbia, Z. 
Chir pallera, Eribulus lamaginonss, 2 
Hixp., Allium rabellum, 





Chiri pias, 
ink a, Ereum, ap. 
Chiri teka, Clerodendron, sp. 
‘Obici toku, bastard tenk, Erytlur 
Inractenta. 
Gain vange, Solanens rolong Z., smalt 
, Solanum melongena, Z., smalt var. 
Chir veruy Oldentandia umbellata, 2. 
Chiri ulava, Rhynchosia rufescens, D.C 
CHIRIA. Hix.” A bird; hones Chitiya-Mar, 
a bird-catcher, a low caste fowler. 
CHIRIMI, Matay. Cicca disticha, Linn, 
CHIRITA SINENSIS, the manneen-chung of 
the Chinese, a dwarf species of J.ycopodium, 
highly prized by thet people. — Furtune's Tea 
Districts, p. 8. 


fp Pp. Se. 
CHIRIT MURAL. Matay. Caoutchoue. 
CHIRIYA-GHAS. Beye. Helopus annulatus, 
CHIR-MITI. Hix, Abrus precatoriva seeds, 
CHIR-MUTTI. Hixp.  Leptropus cordifolia. 
CHIR-NATH. Hix. Fir cones of Pinus longi- 
folia and P, Gerardiana. 








Indica, Wormia 
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OHIRNDI. 


CHIRNDE. Hoxn, items, op. ; Adelin serrata 

CHIRNDU, Eleodendron 

CHIR-ODHELI or Chir-vadhal of Debra Ghaxt 
Khan (hills), obtained from the tamarisk (F. 
furan ot F. diolca), said to be called cite 
ot jie occura in nodules, 
Of a granular textures Poult Handbook 

ROLI. Hinp. Pranus Armeniaca. 

CHIRONIA CENTAUROIDES. Rosh. 
‘Erythrea Roxburghii, Dun. | Nye, 

‘This plant grows in several parts of India; its 
leaves and stalks are powe: \y bitter, and are 
found in the bazara as due of the chirettas-('Sh, 

QHIROR. Hip, Mahonia Nepalensis. 

CHIRRU, Hixp. Xanthiam strumariom. 
gyCHIRU DEKHU. Tax, Clerodendron sera- 
um, 

CHIRUGU CHETTU. Tat. Caryota urens. 

CHIRUNJE, Hix. A red dye from Bucha- 
nania latifolia. 

CIURY NUTI. Bexa. Atoarantus polygon- eorchoti 
cides, Kor), ; Oxystelma esculentum, #. Br. 

CHIRU-PARAM, Tax. Riedleia "corohori- 





xx. 





ia. 

CHIRUTA-ITA, Tex. Phoeuix farivifera, 

CHIRWI, in tho Multan division and Derajat, 
means the best kind of split nnd dried dates of 
the Phonix aatylifera: the word seems from 
chima, Hixo., to 

GHISHT, & tale of Arab dawnt in Multan, 
and at Bijapur in the Dekhan,  Thosg on tho Luuks 
of th Sutlej river are pencefal and industrious, 
‘but strict and bigo! 

CHISHTLAN weet of Mxinoinedan fake 

CHIT, “Huw, Chintz; sprinkled, heuee,— 

Chit-Abra, 1. printed cotton, 

Chit-Patty, a woollen wrapper with a chit or 
print pattern. 

Chit-Rabdar, a print with a striped pattern, 

Chit-Bunci, spotted print. 

Chit-Butidar, sprig Pe Vt. 

Obit-Marpeoh, spriggled print, 

Chit-Shaturgaty print with fgares of annals, 

Chis-Nakl-irani, a kind of Persian print 

CHIT, in tho doctriues of tho Sri-Sampradaya 
sect of Hindus, means the spirit of Vishuu; this, with 
Achit, or mutter, and Ishwara, or god or ruler, 
being tho three predicntes of the cniverse, In 
their views, Vishnu ix Brabma, before all and 
creator of all, Sec S1i-Sampradaya. 

CHITA, See Cheeta. 

CHITA. Brvu., Husv. 
Yeylanica, Linn, 

HITA BAGNU. Hixp. Populus alba. 
CHITA BANSA. Hixn. Ipomoea turpethumn. 
games a measure of weight equal to 914 

















Plumbago rosea; P. 


eOHITAL, Chitra, Chitri. Hip. Axis macu- 
datum, Gras: 

HIT-AMINDALU NUNA. Tex. Oi of mali 
wooded Riinva communis, castor-oil plant, weed 
medicinally. 

CHITANA. Hip, Pyrus Kumaonensis. 
CHITANKALOO. ‘Tit, Wrightis tinctoria. 
OHITA-PULL Tex. Telia jubsata, Schreber. 
CHITA-RATHI, MazcaL “Alpinis reoemosa, 
CHITARKOT, a hill in tho Banda distzict, 
WW. Provinces of India, with the Paisuni river 
af its base, ‘There are thirty-three Hindu shrines 
and many pilgrims still visit them, and circum. 
ambulate (pradakehana) the bill.—imp. Gaz. 








CHITRA KOOTA. 


CHITAS. Port, Chintz. 
CHITA SINJL How. Melilotus leucantha. 
CHITAWALA. Hm. Senecio angulosus. 
CHIT BATTO. Hixp, ‘Trifolium pratense. 
CHITE ANKALU. Tax. Wrightia tinctoris, 
CHITES, also Zaraza. Sp. Chintz. 
CHITIJARI. Hann. Aconitum heterophylum. 
CHITIKESWARUM, Hixp. Poinciana elate. 
CHITIMIRK, Hisp., also Chiti-phul, Helio~ 

tropum brevifotium, 

HITI-MORT, Hivp, Desmodium argentenm. 
CHITI MUTI. Txt. Sida acuta, Burm. 
CHITI SIRIN. Hw, Cedrela toona; 0. 


serrata, 


CHITKA, Bec, Bauhinia acuminata. 

CHITKABRA. Tip. Uraria chetkubra, 

COHITKAN of Hazara, an ear-ring. 

OHITKER, | Huxp, ‘Snapping the fingers, 

OHITLINTA KURA, Mareiles Coro= 
mendeling; M. minute, Heywe, 64; also Riedleia 


SETONIDE, the Chiton family of molluscs. 
CHITOOA-] BORA. Brn. Polypodium gla- 
brum. 
CHITPATRA. Hip, Marlea begonifolia. 
CHITPEKALARA. in Arakan, slaves who had 
been taken in battle,— Iitson, 
CHITRA. Hixp, Stapbyles emodi; Drosdra 
oe ula. Lal chitra ie Plumbago Zeyianica. 
HITRA, also written Chaitra, and Chaitram, 
¢ fat month of the Tani solar year, anawerl 
to the Hindu Vaisac’ha, whon tho sun is in the 
sign Mecha, a this naa i lao that of the last 
month of the Hindu solar year, used everywhore 
(excepting in the Tamil country) when the sun 
is in the sign Min, ausweriug to the Tail Pun- 
goni, Lastly, Chaitra is the name of the first 
inonth of the Iuni-solar year, which begins on the 
new moon precoding the un’ entrance in the sign 














in vorioty of siguifications of terms so 
neal resembling each other requires the groatent 
lates, and reading 


attention, when adverting to 

books written im different countries, — Warren, 

voc TR. Bexc, Cucumis Madraapatanus ; 

also Hixp., Berberia lyciam, B. Asiatica or B, 
aristata. 


CHITRAGUPTA, Provownced Chitrgoputr, the 
registrar of Yama, the recorder of the dead. 
When Yama sits in judgment on the dead, Chitra~ 

‘examines the register in which the good 
Si pad decde of men ne recorded, Hrom Chitra, 
O write, and Goopta, hidden, He had several 

ns, from whom the different tribes of Bengal 
Rayasths derive their originy—Sribastab, Av- 
\wshtha, Karan, Bhattanagar, Gaura, Valmike, 
Mathur, Saksena, Aithans, Kolasreshtha, Nijam, 

ihwaja.—Daiton, Ethnol, uf Bengal, p. 318. 

CHITRA INDICA, one of the Chelonia or 
| tortoises. It inhabits India, 

CHITRA JAVANIKA, a painted cloth, 4 screen. 
or veil auspended in temple before the any fl 
according to Malanka, itis rather arras or tay 
he describes it as cloth covering the w: 

temple—Hind. Theat. i, p. 74. 


CHITRA KOOTA. sx. From Chitra, 
speckled, and Koota, the of @ bill or 
mountain An isolated bill on the bank of 


the Pisani river, 60 miles S.E, of the town of 
Banda in Bundelichand, in Int, 25° 12 N., and 
bow. OO" 47' BL Te whos neighbourhood is 

Rama's country during his xile.” Every esd 
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OHITRAL. CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 


lend has some 1 j cavern is connected Arakan. They are of Arakanese origin, 
with hisiname. Lew murced apes, cxrwdal wich sho Raskbut dialot- cad ame Beelioe shige 
temples’ and shrines of Rama and Lakshmans, Mongolian in piyslque. They have an honest, 
Many thousands annually visit the spot, and round bright look, with frank and merry smile, and their 
the bill a rainad footpath, on which the devotee look is a faithful index of their mental charac- 
with naked feet treads, full of pious awe, It was teristics. They live in bamboo houses raised 
‘the seat of Valmiki, the sage and poet, author of above the malaria of the ground, They practise 
the Ramayana, The hill is crowded with monkeys, Jum, Cheena, or Kumari cultivation, barnin, 
‘The river is lined with the landing-places called down the jungic to prepare the poil for mized 
ghate, and flights of stairs for ceremonial ablutions. seed scattered t, and moving off to a 

CHITRAL, or Little Kashgar, is beyond the new site next season. And they have a mild 
Belut Tagh mountain. See Buebaria: Eastern form of debtor slavery, which Captain Lewin 
Turkestan. thinks the British too suddenly interfered with, 

QOHITRA-NUL. Hixp, Thalictrum foliosum. so that the hilknen fall victims to the usurer, 

CHITRA-MULAM (Tella, Nalla, and Erra, The Kyoung-tha, or Jumia Mayb, have 15 
white, black, and red), A generic namefor apecics clans, who dwell in village communitics under a 
of plumbago. Roaja, or village head. 

HITRA-RAT'HAN, the chief musician of The Toung-tha tribes, a wilder and loss civilised 
Indra, who rides ina paintedcar. Ononedccasion group, are the Tiperah, Mrung, Kumi, Mro, and 
it wae burned by Arjun, the confidential friend Khyeng, Bangi, Pan-kho, Lushai or Kuki, and 
and agent of Krishna, or the sun. the Shindu, the last four being independent. 

CHITRA VANI, Siysx. Plumbago Europea. Their villages are generally situated on lofty hills, 
OHITRI CHIRUYA. Beno. Urochloa panic- They worship the elements, 
cides, The Chakina (Tsak or Tsakuna, or in Burmese 
OHITRIKA. Tx. Limonie pontagyna, 2. ‘Thek) is the largest of all the tribes. It has 40 
CHITTA-AMADUM. Tit. Castor-oil. clans. Their habits are similar to those of the 
OHITTA-BURKANI, aleo Chittagamia, Tet. Kyoung-ila. The tribes all practise the Jum or 
‘Leggada lepida, Jerdon. Kumari forin of agriculture; and rice, cotton, te, 
Ghirrasute of Murree, Abelia triflora; also tobacco, and potatoes are their chief crops, The 
Buddlea fam elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the leopard 
OHITTA-DUDAGA, Guatteria cerasoider, Jun. are numerous, with the Malay black bear, the 
CHITTAGONG, or Islamabad, a town which wild buffalo, the sambur (Rusa -\ristotelis), ‘The 
gives its name to a district of British India aloug python grows to a large site. 
the N.E, coast of the Bay of Bengal. The town Among the independent tribes beyond the 
is built on the bauk of the Karnupluli river, in lat. British border, prisoners of war are sold like 
22° 21'8"N., and long, 91°52'44"E. The district eattle. Raids are causod by the usage of wehr- 
ig botindod ou the N. hy Tiyerah, 8. by Arakan, gold) which they eall goung hypo, ortho price of a 
H, by the Youndousy mountains, and W. by the bead; for when a villager dies, kis friends charge 
Bay of Bengal, and Las an arca’ of 2322 equare tho village which he may have lasb visited with 
miles, and « population of 1,006,422 souls. It is | hin death, and deinand a price for bis life. Raids 
a low strip of const abont ‘16%’ miles Jong, with for women seen to keep up the neceasary supply. 
many large tidal creeks; and the central parts Chastity is enforced ouly after marriage, Ail the 
opposite the islands of Mashkal and Kutebadin wnmarzied lads sleep in one house in the villages 
much resemble the Gangotic Sunderbuns, Since muler the care of n ‘goung’ or headman, The 
historic times it las been subject successively to anervy-mokings aud customs which arc connected. 
Tiperab, to the Afghan ralers of Bengal, to the with this * bachelor’s hall,’ as Colonel Dalton calle 
xaja of Arakan, to the Dehli empire ; and it it, are the saiwe as in the Kol and Goud countries. 
ceded to the British Fast India Company in In the lills marriages aro unions of affection, nov 
1760. The Portuguose descendants sre kuown of convenienco or interest. (iirls marry at 16, 
as Feringhi. ‘They were 854 in 187 , ads at 19. The most favourite offering to a 
949 ; the Magh, 30,026 ; and the Rajbansi, 10,852; sweetheart is a flower; nud the lover will often 
Brahmans, 22,657 ; and Kayastha, 64,916. The climb the hills beforo dawn to procure the white 
Lascara of the coasting and foreign-yoing ships or orango blossom of some rare orchid for the 
aro largely from Chittagong. The Najbansi are loved one’s hair, Ono of Captain Lewiu's police 
the offspring of Bengali women and Burmeso sought a-weck’s leave of absence on this ground: 
husbands, 70°5 per cent, of the population are ‘A young maiden of sich a village bas sent me 
‘Mahomedans, the Hindua 26-7 per cent—Jmp. Gaz. flowers aud bitnec rice twico as a token, and if I 
CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS area portion of wait any longer they willsay I am no man.’ Amon; 
the great chain of mountains running from Assam tho Kyoung-tha, a leaf of pawn, with betel, an 
southwards to Cape Nograis, and the Blue Monu- sweetspicesinside, uccompanied by acertain flower, 
toins, on the frontier of Chittagong, rise 8000 means‘ [love you’ If much spice is put inside 
feet above the sea. Several rivers rise in these the leaf, and onv corner turned in a peculiar way, 
mountaing, amongst others the Kamafuli, which it signifies ‘Come.’ The leaf being tonched with 
flown into the Bay of Bengal. The hill tribes of turmeric means ‘I cannot come.’ A small pisco 
Chittagong call themselves Kyoung-tha, or sons of charcoal inside the leaf is ‘Go, I have done 
of the river, and Toung-tha, or sons of the with you,’ The love songs are as pure as they 
hills, The latter, to which the Lushai belong, are pretty, and no improper ditties are allowed in 
ate tho moro savage and independent, and the bearing of the village maidens As the lads 
speak different languages The former have » and luses work in a crowd at harvest times, the 
‘written language, and even possess aeveral copics respond in chorus, or, when the leader has fini 
of the Raja wong, or Hi ‘of the Kings of the whole party break out into the hoia or hill 
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CHITTAGONG WOOD. CHITTULDROOG. 


call, like the jodel of Switzerland, and the cry is|seem to have remained in the desert till the 
taken up from hill to hill, till it dies away in the | middle of the 8th century, but in a.p. 727 Bappa 
distant valleys. In their mode of kissing, instead , took Chittore. Shortly afterwards Bappa pro- 
of pressing lip to lip, they apply the mouth and | ceeded to Saurashtra, and married the daughter of 
nose to the eheck ani. give a etrong iulalation, | Eeupeole, prince of the island of Bunderdhiva- 
‘They do not say, ‘Give me a kiss,’ but ‘Smell | With bis bride he conveyed to Chittore the statue 
me? The religion of these tribes is 2 mixture of | of Vyan-mata, the tutelary goddess of her race, 
Buddhiem and nature-worship. At the Malia | who still divides with Eklinga the devotion of tha 
Muni temple in Arakan, the bamboo is adored | Gehlot princes. The temple in which he ensbrined. 
dy some ne the impersonation of the spirit of the this islandic zoddess yet stands on the summit of 
forest, But wherever, as in the cae of the Chittore, with many other monuments assigned 
Chakma, the hihes come into contact with the by tradition to Bappa. Bappa is uot a proper 
Bengali, they show a tendency to gravitate uame, it siguifies merely achild. He is frequently 
towards Hinduism, the caste of which would soon styled Syeel, and in insoriptions Syecl Adhes, 
Xill the joyousness and check the freedom of their the mountain lord. Tue Mori prince from whom 
life. ‘The Khumia and Kuki tribes occupy the Bappa took Chittore was of the Tak or Takshak 
hills of Syllct, Tiperah, aud Chittagong: the race, of whom Nagnecha, Nagani Mata, was the 
Kuki at the tops of the hills, and the Khnmia mother, represented as half woman and half 
on the skirts. ‘the Kuki are the reder or more serpent, the sister of the mother of the Scythic 
‘pagan race, thouzh also tinctared with Hinduisw. race, according to their legends, Many rites of 
‘They term their chief deity Khojein Putiang, to the mma of Mewar's house are decidedly Scythic, 
whom they ecrifice a gyal; and to an inferior Acconding to Sir H. Elliot, however, when Maho- 
deity, named Shem Saq, arude block af wood put med bin Kasim, the geucral of Walid, overran 
up in every quarter of 4 village, a gont is offered: Gujerat about a.p. 718, and advanced to Chittore, 
and they place before it the heads of the alain in Happa met and entirely defented him, and after 
‘battle, or the heads of animals killed in the chase. this Bappa was raised to the throne of Chittore. 
The Kuki sty that they and the Mug ate tho off- After « long and prosperous relgn, Bappe abdl- 
tg of the mame progenitor —-Capiain Zen. cated anil departed to Khorasan, ‘Tod aye to 

CHITTAGONG WOOD, Chickrassia tabularie, Scythia. In the reign of Khuman, his great 
in used at Madras for furniture. Jt is light, cheap, grandson Mahmun, governor of Khorasan, in- 
and durable. vaded Chittore, but was defeated and expelled by 

CHITTAK. Hixp. An Indian weight, equal Khuwan after twenty-four engagements, Baber, 
to 914 grains ==2 oz. 394 gra. avoir, 1527, sustainod a yreat defeat at Futehpur Sikri 

CHIETA LINNY. Tax? A’Travancore wood at the hands of the Rajput Rama Singha, cbief of 
of ared colour, sp. gr. 0847, 1 to 1f feet in cir- Chittore; but in 1527 Baber led his army'a second 
caumference ; used for furnitare.—Col, Frith, time against the Rajput prince, whom he over 

CHITTAMANAK YENNAI. Taw. Crstor- threw, and completely broke his power. While 
oil, Chittamndapu, Trt., Ricinus communis, the ruled by Oody Singh, Chittore was invested by 
mmnall variety, from the deeds of which only the the emperor Akbar, and captured after a pro: 
medicinal castor-oil is expressed. longed siege. Oody Singh, xt the approach of 

CHITTAMATTA. Tr, Gardenia gummifera. the imperial army, withdrew to the Aravalli hills, 

OHITTA-RATTA. Mat. Alpini galanga, "and left Jeyroul, the Rajput chief of Beduore, to 

OHITTA-ROHI, in Northern India, sand with defend his kingdom; Jeymul, with 8000 of ‘his 
salt offiorescence. men and women, perished on the occasion, and 

CHITTA TUMIKI, Txt. Diospyros tomen- 741 mounds of plunder were taken away by the 
toan. arny of Akbar, ‘The capture of Chittore was 

OHITTA YELKA. Tet. Lexgada lepids reganled at the time by the Rajput race as tha 

CHITTEDURU, ‘Tut. “Vauda Roxburgh greatest of misfortunes, and they have perpetuated 

GHITTENTA KURA. Riedleia corchorifolin. the remembrance of it by impressing on all their 

CHITTHE, Tixn. ‘A note, o letter, an order correspondence the figures 744. Oody Singh did. 
or demand; henes Chit-navis, a note-writer, not re-oceupy Chittore, but founded Udaipur, 

OHITIT ANKUDU. ‘Tex.’ Wrightia tinetori: “lliot's Hist, of 
Chitti Benda, Pavouin odorata: Chitti Gara, Tudia; Tod's Rajasthan, i, p. 594 ; Elphinstone. 
Cappsris breviepina ; Chitti Papara, Citrallus CHITT-PAWAN. Mau. A Konkenistha 
colocynthis, Brabman, 

CHITTI-PHUL. Hix. Heliotropium brevi-  OHITTULDROOG, a hill fort which gi 
folium. name to a town and district in the Nagar divisior 
CHITTITA CHETTU, Ts. Phonix farini- of the Mysore kingdom, 120 miles N.W. from 
fora. Bangalore, It gets its name Chutta thul droog, 

CHITTORE or Chetur, 2 town in Rajputana, or the Umbrella Hill, from its shape. The dietriet 
in the kingdom of Mewar. Its ayunsty are | has an area of 4471 square miles, and a popnla~ 
Rajput, and claim to be descended from Lob, the : tion in 1871 of 551,360. It is a sterile tract, with 
eldest ton of Hama, of the Solar dynasty. They { little mivfall. It was long held by » Polygar 
say that they were first ruling at Batnthipura, au chief of the Beder race, and the present non- 






































ctoria. which he made his capital. 








city in tho gulf of Cambay, but their captal was races are the Beder 90,050, the Wak- 
Inid waste by a son of Nushirwan of Persia, in kaliga 69,735, Golla 46,996, and the Kurube 
4m, S24," The Rejyut queen escaped the geal $5,409, with out-castes $8,245, and vanderin 
destruction, and gave birth to = son, Goh, | tribes 44,142. ‘The Mahomedana aro 18,068, anil 


from whom the rajas of Udaipur are descended. the Siva Chaktars or Lingaet, 44,142. The dis- 

Goho established the kingdom of Edur, and eight trict in the early years of the Christian era was 

princes succeeded him on the throne. The race largely of the Jaina faith; and there are many 
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CHITTUR. 


inscriptions of the Chatukya, Ballala, and Vijaya- 
iynasties, and there are now several maths 


nagar dynasti 

or Hinde monasteries, Here, on the 6th At 
1809, East India Company's officers induced the 
native soldiers to mutiny, but they were attacked 
and defeated by detachments ofthe British army. 
—imp. Ga2. 

CHITTUR, a town and fort in the N. Arcot 
district, 98 miles west from Madras, and 1100 
feet above the sea. Tt ie in lat. 13° i4'N. The 
hills are ragged and barren; they are intersected 
by & vein of iron ore. It is built on the south 
side of the Pooney river, which runs through the 
valley, and joins the Palar. 

CHITTUR DULLA. Saxsk. Marsilea quad- 
rifolia, 

CHITULIA, # genus of water-snakes of the 
order Hydride. C, mornata and C. fascista 
inhabit the Indian Ocean. 

QHITZ, Maur. Tamarindns Indicus, 

CHIU," Hinp. “Rhododendron arboreum, also 
Euphorbia Royleana 

HUN, of the prophet Amos, v. 26, is supposed 
by Calmet to be Bal-peor, Chivia, or Siva 

CHIURACY? a Penang wood of a brown 
colour. ap, gr 1-081 5 uaed for beams. 

CHIVAN AMELPODI, Matzat. Ophiorylon 


serpentinum, Livn. 
CHIVATIL Matra. A small coasting vesscl 


of Malabar. 

CHIVENDI. Taw. A Ceylon timber troe, 
about 8 inches in diameter and 20 feet in height; 
‘used in housework —Evlye, Ceylon. 

CHIVES, Allium schoenoprasum, a variety of 
the onion, held in estimation for ite leaves and 
snoall bulb, and tsed in soups and salads. Pro- 
pagated either by slips, or dividing the roote at 
nny season, but best after the rains; 9 or 10 
inghes of space must be allowed hetween each 
bulb. Requires plenty of water, and protection 
from the vertical raya of the sun.—Ridaell. 

OHIVIKI VELAMA. Tet. Eleusine ooracana, 

CHIWANA. Hinp. A place for the crema 
tion of the Hindu dead, called also Chikaee and 
Chibanee. These three’ terms aro derived from 
Chaee, ashes. Marg’hat, Bhoeedugdha, and 
‘Sumnsan or Samsan (in Benarea), are also employed 
to signify the burning place. 

CHLIATZ or the Kallat, with the Kankli, 
Kapehak, and Kharlik, are four Turkish tribes 
descended from the Oguz Khan,—De Guignes, ii. 





p.9; Fule, Cathay, i. p. 165. 
GHLORANTHUS BRAGHYSTACHYS, one 
of a genus of plants belonging to the natural 


order Chloranthicers ; is native of the coast of 
‘Jara, Ita properties are like thoee of C,ofiinali 

CHLORANTHUS INCONSPICUUS. | Suaith. 
Chu-lan,. . . . Cur. | Ki-chav-len-hwa,, Onn. 

Its small flowers, along with thos of Aglaia 
odorata, are mixed with certain kinda of 
called ater the plant, Chu-lanvcha. This is the 
soented caper of commerce, & very excellent but 

naive tea,—Smith, 
““BHLORANTHUS OFFICINALIS, a smooth 
shrub 8 to 4 feet high, a native of Java, in the 
moist woods 1500 feet above the sea. All the 
paris are powerfully aromatic. ‘The if 
‘quickly dried, retain their properties for a loog 
time; and the mountaineers employ them in 
infusion as aremedy for speams; also, united with 
anise or 
2x 


Ocimum, in amall-pox. In fevers it i= 


CHO. 


said to be of great service. It iss powerfal and 
active stimulant—Engl. Cye, 

CHLORIDE OF “ZINC, Captain Keppell 
believes Sir William Barnett's solution of chloride 
of zine, properly applied, the only conposition 
yet known that will preserve anything from the 
‘White anta—Keppells Ind. Arch. si, p. 189. 

CHLORITE is found in connection with tin, 
Portions of the clay-slate east of Tavoy contain 
chlorite slate. The Moongnee stone of Orissa is 
said to be chlorite slate, 

CHLOROXYLON SIWIETENIA. 





Roxb, 
h. 








‘Swietenia chloroxylon, Rozt 
Setin-wood, . . . ENG. | Porasham, . . . TAM. 
Bhiree,. . . . Mauk. Kodawah porasham, ,, 
Mal burate, or flowered; lads Rar a: 

satin; Buruta, SINGH. | ” 
Mudoda, . . . Ur 
‘Vurn-masi, 

‘The satin-wood tree grows in Ceylon, chiefty in 
the enatern districts, where it attains a large size, 





and is esteemed next to the Calamander in value. 
Tt grows in Coimbatore, in the Animallay hille, 
where Dr. Wight got planks 15 inches broad. 
Indead, some of the finest stin-wood to be any- 
where seen is to be mct with near the foot of the 
Animallay, though even there this valuable wood 
wns rapidiy disappearing under the cultivator’s 
axe. Te grows at Gokak; but Dr. Gibuon had never 
seen it reach beyond the ize of a emall tree, which, 
when straight (seldom the case), would afford 
4 Jeg squaring 3 incbes. It i found oly in tho 
Padsbapoor jungles, and in those of the upper 
Mool,in the Ahmadnaggur collectorate, In Ganjam 
the treo is not 80 common as in Bodo godo; and 
it ia anid to be still more plentiful in Mohery and 
other taluks to tho south. J¢ is a most service 
able hard wood, well suited for naves of wheels, 
and, were it procurable in any quantity, for 
framework requiring strength and and durability. 
‘The Peradenia bridge, « single arch of 205 feet on 
the road to Kandy, was designed for and princi- 
pally cxeouted in this wood, The wood is very 
close-grained, hard, and durable, of a light orange 
colour, takes a fine polish, and is suited for all 
kinds of ornamental purposes, but is somewhat 
apt to aplit. For picture frames it ia nearly equal 
to American maple, The timber bears submersion 
well; in some instances itvis beautifully feathered, 
and flowered or festhered satin-wood, when first 
in i, is one of the most beautiful woods in 
the world. Mr. Rohde had seen specimens sur- 
Passiogly Deautifal ; but the valuable logs are not 
listinguishable from ordinary sutin-wood till 
sawn, and twenty or forty may be eat without 
‘one of any besuty being found, ‘The feathered 
‘satin-wood secms very liable to sever when dry 
and old. Articles of ‘satin-wood get darker and 
loge much of their beauty by age, unless pro- 
tected by a coat of fine varnish. A cubic foot 
weighs 55 to 57 iba.” It is used for axletreas, oil- 
preskes, poste, bed-posta, raftera, and the bandles 
of axes; and in the Madras Gun Carriage Manu- 
factory, for naves of wheela, also for fusca. ‘The 
wood is exeellent for agricultural implementa, 
internal decoration and foraitare, brushes and 
tarnery.—Drs. Rozb. ii, 400, Gibson, Wight, Cleg- 
horn; ‘Mr. Rohde; Mr. Mendic; Hartwig; "Tas. 
‘CHO, of Chor, are vast and continually eneroach- 
ing beds of sand left by the torrente that rush down 
from the low hilla of the Siwalik range. ‘The rapi 
inerease of the area. thrown out of cultivation 
05 
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CHO. 


‘being covered with barren sand, has been & soarce 
of continual trouble and anxiety to the revenue 
officers of the district; and the increase of the 
sand area is being continually accelerated by the 
destruction of forests on the outer hills. These 
Julla are composed chiefly of an exceedingly soft 
sandstone. When once its surface is laid bare by 
‘the destruction of the grass and bruahwood that 
‘once covered the hills, it is very readily awept 
away by the heavy rainfall, ‘The vertically falling 
rain at once penetrates 
level of the pai, and excavates a narrow gorge 
with perpendicular sides extending far into the 
hilla, but with the bed of the stream sloping very 
gently until it terminates jn a vertical wall at the 
upper end, The rash of the water over this 
ptecipice, every time a shower falls, disintegrates 
'& quantity of the rock, and helps to extend the 
ares of loose sand on the plain below. The sand- 
stone in its natural state is not unfertile; it is 
easily penetrated by the roots of planta, and 
contains a considerable admixture of lime and 
clay. Moreover, patches of ancient forest are 
atill occasionally to be found on the hills. 

CHO. Hinn, Pyrus malus, 

t CHOAR KULLI MARAM. Tax. Soymida 
febrifuga? yields clear, transparent gum, lightly 
tinged with red, and with a alight dash of bitter 
‘in the taste, 

CHOASPES, the ancient name of the river on 
which Sasa, in Khuzistan, was built, It is the 
modern Kerah river, near which are the ruing of 
Susa.—JWillams’ Essays, in 18. 

CHOB, Hixp. A atick, a pole, timber, a 
mace. Chob-dar, a mace-bearer, The chob or 
mage is made of silver, ivory, or wood. It is 
probable that the office of gold ‘stick, adopted in 
the Britiah Court, was borrowed from the East. 
Most men of rank in India~-Hinda, Mahomedan, 
or British—retain thia claas of attendants, mostly, 
however, Leasing a silver baton, but having the 
common uame of chob-dar, or staff-bearer, The 
chob or baton is abont five feet long, with a 
head, aud as thick at the upper cnd as one’s 
or as a constable’s ataff. 

CHOB, a strong fibre of Chutia Nagpur, made 


into es, 

GHOBA, a dish of polao, mixed with slices of 
cocoanut, dates, and almouds, 

QHOB-CHINL Hon, StuilaxChins, China root, 

OHOB-i-PAU. Prns, Fothergilla juvolucrata, 

CHOB-KUT,” Hixp. Costus root. 

CHOBS. —? Campanula edulis. 

CHOCHENA. Unia.? A tall treo of Ganjam 
and Guauur, The bark is used medicmally in 
fever, and the milk is given to children in a 
wasting disease there, called ‘dabli.’— Captain! 























Macdonald. | 

CHOCHHT, Hiwn.? A tree of Chutia Nag- 
pur, yielding a barah, reddish-grey timbar.— 
Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 


CHOCOLATE, & nutritious article of diet 
manufactured from the nuts of the Theobroma 
cacao aud T. bicolor. It reaches India in the 
various forms of chocolate nibs, flake 

soluble chocolate, and flake cocoa. T, cacso is 
now seen to a small extent in the & af the Penin- 
wala of India, and in British Burma, but is grown 
chiedy in Trinidad, Guiana, and Brasil. The husk 
contains a number of the seeds, very closely 
packed in o little pulp. These, after being dried, 
7 





CHOHAN. 


roasted, and ground, constitute coooa ; if merely 
broken up after roasting, cocoa nibs; mixed with 
starch and very finely ground, soluble cocoa of 
the shops Chocolate consists of the same, made 
‘up into a paste, and flavoured. In 1870 nearly 
15,000,000 of pounds of cocoa were imported into 
Great Britain, more than 6,000,000 being entered 
for fome omeumpte IPCelick. a, 
ara, Pyrag baccata, crab apple. 

CHOD-TEX, in Tibetan, is the chaitya of the 
Sanskrit, a Buddhist monument numerous in 
Tibet, dedicated to the celestial Baddha. 

CHOERADODIS, » genus of Mantodea com- 
mon to India and tropical America. 

CH@TOCARPUS CASTANOCARPUS, 
A, ia Adelia castanicarpa, Roxb, ; Ob. pubescens, 
Tiw. A tree af Ceylon, variable in size, common 
in the Ratnapura and Ambagamowa districts ; aleo 
found in Sylhet, Khassya, Burma, eto, The 
timber ia rey hard, and in use for buil 
poses, Chastocarpus coriacens, 
rate-sized Ceylon tree, common.—eddome, Fl 
Syleo. ae ; Thwaites. 

‘CHOGA, & loose cloak worn by the Afghans, 
not unlike the dressing-gown of Europesn nations, 
Tt is made of a fabric woven of oamel’s hair or of 
the fine wool of the rafus sheep, or of that which 
grows at the roots of the hxir of the goats in the 
northern parts of Afghanistan. ‘That of camel's 
hair cloth costs up to £20; it is culled Shutri 
choga, From Barrak, the cloth made from the 
rufus-woolled sheep, i» mado the Barraki choga, 
Kurk cloth, made from the wool of the highland 

ia used for the Kurki choga. Kurk resem- 
les the pushmina or woollen cloth of Kashmir, 
bat ia of denser texture. They are made chiefly 
near Herat and in the Hazara country. ‘Those of 
Kashmir are famous. A choga of British rosd- 
cloth, lined with the fur of the eambur deer, costs 
£60 to £80; but the fur of the ermine, squirrel, 
and fox are also used.—MacGregor, p. 50. 

CHOGOD. Hinp. Au ow); algo pronounced 
chuhat. 

CHOGU. Hip, Taxus bacenta. 

CHOHAX or Chabuman, one of the four 
Agnicnla taibes, which formed a dynasty that 
reigned at Ajmir and Debli, and afterwards at 
Kotah and Bundi, Ajipala, ove of this dynasty, 
founded Ajmir in s.p, 145; and it was afterwards 
lost to the Mahomedans by Dola Rai Harihara 
Rai defeated Sabuktagin. ‘The race haa been oon- 

enous for bravery during two thousand years, 

leading individuals have bean— 

Aphul oF Agnipala, ‘oflpring of fir the fiat 
Choban; probable period 650 before Vikrama, 
when an invasion of the Tarshka took pltoe 
established Macavati nagri (Gurra Mundills); 
‘conquered the Konkan, Aser, (olconda. 

Suvatcha Malian, In all probability thin is the 
patriarch of the Mallani tribe. 

Gulun Soor ; Ajipala, ‘Chukwa,’ or universal 
Potentate; founder of ‘Ajmin, some suthorities 
say in 202 of the Vikrama, others of the Virat- 
Samvat. The latter is the more probable. 

Dola Rai, slain, and lost Ajmir of the firat 
irruption of the Mabomedans, 8.741, a.p. 685, 

ka Rai, S. 741, founded Sambhur; hence 
the title of Sambri-Rao borne by the Uhoban 
princes, his issue, 

Hursmaj, 8. 827, defeated Nazir-oo-din (qu. 
Subakiagin), thence styled ‘Sultangraha.” 
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Beer Beclundoo or Dharmaguj, slain defending 

Ajmir against Mahmud of Ghazi. 
mnldeo (classically Visaladeva) ; his period, 
from various insoriptions, 8. 1066 to 1130. 

‘Anak, constracted the Anah Sagar, Ajmir; 
still bears bis name. 

‘After Anah were Jcipal, Ajeydeo or Anundeo, 
and Someswar. Someswar married Rooka Bae, 
daughter of Auung Pal Tear, king of Dehli, and 
their con Prithi-raj succeeded to the throne of 
Debli, and is said to have bea slain by Shabab- 
ud-din 8. 1249, A.D. 1198, His aon Rainasi also 
fell, Vijaya raj, son of Someswar, whose name is 
on the Debli pillar, was a nephew of Prithi-raj, 
and was adopted’ as his successor. His son 
Lakunsi had tweuty-one sons, seven of whot 
were legitimate, the othera ‘illegitimate, and 
founders of mixed tribes, From Lakunsi’ there 
are twenty-six generations to Nonud Singh, a late 
chieftain of Neemana, the nearest lineal descend 
ant of Ajipal and Prithi-raj. ‘The i 
tree of the Chohan tribe exhibits thirty-nine 
princes, from Anbul, the first created Chohan, 
to Prithi-rajn, the last of the Hindu emperors of 
India, Mahomedsn historians eay that Prithi-raj 
was killed at the battle of the Cuggur, or shortly 
afterwards : but Chand, or rather his continuator, 
repreaents him as dying in captivity at Ghazi, 
and the bard would gindly have concealed 80 
humiliating a fact if he could. Several Chohan 
wepoys, after the capture of that fortress, sought 
out and professed to find the Ch’batri of their 
ancestor, where they showed their devotion to his 
memory, by preventing their bumble offerings in 
honour ‘of the clampion of their faith, 
dleaert tribes in the Chohan tecritory, the Sabrai, 
Khos, Koli, Bhil, were till lately predatory. 
‘The western Choban are said to be free from 
infanticide, They do not wear the zonar, nor 
form a circle (choki) in cooking, and their cooks 
fore usually of the barber caste." The Chohan and 
Geblot were neighbours, aud on friendly terms, 
but the Rahtor and Tuar were often at war, 
though only separated by the Kali unddi. The 
Chohan territory on the S.E. has Kolrwara, on 
the W. the devert Dbat, on the S. the Rin, 
It has ‘two divisions—Vira Bah on the E., and 
across the Looni on the W. ix Parkar, the Naggnr 
Parkur of the maps Bundi and Kotah are the 
most celebrated of the existing Chohan, Twelve 
Tnrauches of the Chohan became Mahomedans— 
Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas, p. 248; Toi’ 
Rojast; Elliot, Supp. Gloss. 











HOHAR or Chosr, a tribe of mountaineers in” 


the hills of Ramgarh, etc.— Welson. 

CHOI, also Jira. Hrsn. A hole in the bed of a 
river, to get water; the outer Icaf or spathe of 
‘the sugar-cane.—Ethot. 

CHOIGYAL, Tre. Dharmaraja, the judge of 
the dead, Shin-je, Trn., is aleo said to have the 
CHOI Bi f Cin-Sutlej. Ls 

IL. PANsasi of Cis-Sutlej. Low, swampy, 
wndrained land. veh eres 


OHOTTRO, a Hindu month corresponding to 
‘the latter half of the month of Ma and first: 
half of April. The full moon of Choitro, 

correaponds with the fall moon of Easter. It was 
im this month thst the devotees formerly engaged 
in the ceremonies of the Charakh puja, the 


CHOK. Hixp. Gmelina arborea. 





CHOLA-MANDALOOR, 


CHOKA. Hrep, Rumerx vesicatoria, 





CHOKA. Deas, Piper nigram. 

CHOKHA, the root of a plant tbat ia brought 
from Debi to Ajmir. It ia heating, taken inter- 
nally ase narcotic; is bitter, Iv ia chiefly used, 
mixed with sulphur and oil, to cure the iteh in 
camela—Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. 

CHOKI. Hp. Custom -house. A. circle 


drawn round the spot on which Hindus cock their 
food. The interior area is holy. No stranger 
must atep within or over it; with the Sri Vaishna 
of the Ramanuja followers, no strange eye must 
look on it, Such occurring, tho food is thrown 
away, no matter how long’ the abstinence had 
been, 


CHOKIDAR, in India, a watchman, a police- 
man. The Chokidar or Ich Agasi of the Pashalic 
of Baghdad is one of the pages of the pasha’s 

resence.—Mignan's Travels. 

CHOKLU. "Eaxp. Rhus euccedanea, 

CHOL. Tonk, Desert. 

CHOLA, an ancient dynasty in the routh of 
the Peninsula of Iudie ; the Sorai of Ptolemy. 
Their several expitals were Arcot, Conjeveram, 
then Wuriur, near Trichinopoly, Combaconum, 
Gongadaram, and lastly Tanjore, At the be- 
ginuing of the Christian ora they seem to have 
been ruling over all the countries speaking the 
Tamil language; and Mr, Ellis was of opmi 
that in the 8th century ita princes were occupying 
large portions of Karuata and Telingaua, and 
ruling over as much of the country up 10 
Godavery aa lay east of the hills st Nundidr 
They seem to have been first checked in the 19 








‘The ceutury, and wtimately driven back within their 


ancient frontiers. In this state they continued to 
subsist either as independent princes or fouda- 
tories of Vijayanagar until the end of the 17th 
century, when a brother of Sivaji, the founder of 
the Mahratia state, who was at that time an 
officer of the Adal Shahi goverament of Bijapur, 
being detached to aid the last Chola raja, sup: 
plauted bim in his guveroment, and was the first 
ruler of the Mabratta government of Tanjore, 
‘The capital of the Chola for the most part was at 
Kanchi or Conjeveram, They must have been 
exercising sovercignty in the time of Ptolemy, 
who makes mention of ‘ Arcati soren ;’ and in the 
Mahawanso frequent references to transactions 
with the Chola occur during the earhest periods 
of the Singhalese annals. The Tamil traditions 
abound with stories of Adonda Chakravarti, who 
appears to have been the subduer of the ab- 
original or Curumber tribes; yot no trustworthy 
records of his origin and actions are forthcoming, 
neither have authentic accounts of the overthrow 
and extinction of any of the great southern states 
j been yet obtained. The Chola kingdom at one 
; time reached as far as the river Kistna, The 
Ceded Districts formed part originally of the 
kingdom of the Chola, with whom they were 
‘occasionally disputed by the Kalyan Chalukya; 
jand ultimately they tated the prinelpal por- 
tion of the jjanagar or Anegundi. 
| ‘The capitals of the latter power were succestively 
ij on the Tambudre, Penaconds, and 
iri— Et PALOOR, to Bethe: 
CHOLA-MANDALOOR, supposed 

source of the term Coromandel, applied to the east 
coast of the Peninsula of India, the Carnatic below 
the ghats. It was the country of the rajas of the 
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Chola dynasty Choran, who seem to have been 
coeval with the Cheran and Pandyan dynasties. 
GHOLAY of Nepal, Capra bircus, Linn. 
CHOLERA, also called Cholera morbus, a 
disease which has been reappearing at intervals in 
British India, certainly since the latter part of the 
17th century. In ita attacks only ona in two or 
three recovers. It has spread to most countries, 
and seemingly bas Lower Bengal as an abiding 
jolera reappeared at in 
tober 1781, A third time peared 1786, 
and a fourth time in 1817. It appeared smongat 
‘the native troops, who marched from Bengal 5000 
strong in Febroary 1781, and they arrived near 
Madras in August, reduced to little more than 
2000. It broke out near Ganjam in March 1781, 
and lasted about six weeks.—Howyh. p. 115. 
CHOLI. Htxp. A bodice worn by most of 
the women of British India. It is of various 
shapes, but generally of coloured materials; in 
Sind, under the shift, of cloth called kanjari, the 
choli or gaj conceala the bosom. When it passes 














round the side like @ bodice, and is fastened behind, ( 


its name is puth. | The Marwari and Brinjer 
women have the latter form. In Sind, over the 
choli or angia bodice is a light muslin shirt, which 
continues below the waint, called  koortni; and 
over all a scart of white or coloured muslin of fine 
texture, do-patta, passed once round the waiat, and 
thence across the bosom and over the left aboulder 
and head, like the sari, completes the coatume.— 
Watson ; Buston'a Seinde, p. 303, 
QHOLI. Duxn. Portulaca quadrifida, 2. 
OHOLLA, Trt. Eleusine coracana, Gertn, 
CHOLUM, Tam. Sorgham vulgare. 
CHOMONDRI or Chalembry. Tax, A Ceylon 
tree; wood of a very dark eclour, and durable. 


d a 
1e grows to between 12 and 20 inches in diameter, 
20 feet in height. It is need by the native ball 


garponters for general purposcs. Te produoes a 
fruit which is used as medicine.—Edye, Ceylon. 
CHOMORERL LAKE, according to Major 
Cunningham, is slightly saline. It has ovi- 
dently had an outlet at its southern extremity, 
where it is only separated from the valley of the 
Parang river by a very low range of hills. The 
outlet of the little salt lake of Thogji has evi- 
Gently been near Sta north end; and a waters, 
previous to the change in the atato of the country 
which interrupted their exit, in all probability 
flowed into that tributary of the Zanskar river 
which runs to the eastward of the Lachalang 
pass. A goddess, Mo, is said to bave haunted 
this Iake Chu, and while flitting over it used to 
call out incessantly, ‘Ree, Ree!” thence Choo-mo- 
ree-ree! It ia on the lofty platform of Rupebu, 
which extends from the Parang pass across the 
main chain of the Himalaya to the adjacent bead 
of the Zanskar vs > The lake is 15,200 feet 
above the level of the sea,—Afrs. Hervey's Adven- 
tures, i. p. 148; Hooker and Thomson. 
CHOMPRENG. Matar. A river boat. 
‘The prahu bost, called Sekong, ia made of one log 
of wood, very sharp fore end aft, with long out- 
Hlggers te prevent It upsetting —7. J. Arch. 
HONDROPTERYGII, a sub-class of 
The skeleton is cartilaginons, and skull without 
sutarea; body with medial and paired 


ith 
upper lobe, Gilla attached to the akin by 
outer margin with several intervening gill-open- 
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ings; rarely one gill- opening only. No sir- 
bladder, Embryo with deciduous external gilla; 
males with prebensile organa attached to the 
ventral fins. “In the family Carcharidm the eye 
has 2 nictitating membrane, and the mouth 
ig crescent-shaped and inferior. The families 
Amnide, Rhinodontide, Notidanide, Soylliide, 
and Pristiophoride, have no nictitating mem- 
brane. In the saw- fish family Pristide, the 
snout is produced into an exocedingly long Hat 
tects long such edge "he dct organ of the 
. The electric or e 

family TorpediniSes in composod of vertical hext- 
gonal tubes between the pectoral fins and the 
head. The ray family, the Rajidm, have a broad 
rhombic disc, generally with asperities or spines, 
‘and the pectorals extend to the snout. ‘The pec 
torals of the Trygonide are similarly prolonged, 
and they have s long aud slender tail. The 
fins of the Myliobatide are greatly de- 
veloped; they leave the head free, and reappear 
at the extremity of the snout as a pnir of detached 

jalic) fins.—-Gunther, Catal, of Fishes. 

HONDRUS CRISPUS. Carregeon rom 
CHONEMORPHA MACROPHYLLA, one of 
the Apocynacem. It takes its name from Chone, a 
funnel, and Morpha, form, A very handsome climb 
ing shrub, with large white flowers, well adapted 
for 2 screen or covering a wall.—ddell. 

CHONEMORPHA MALABARICA. Pon, 
Fehites Malabarion, Lan. | Pul-valli, . , MALRan, 

A Malabar plant. Its leaves, rubbed up in rice 
water, are applied to carbuncles; and its root is 
used in fever, with dried ginger and coriander 
seed.— Useful Plants, 

CHONG, an infusion or fermented lguor, mado 
by the Lhopa of Bhutan, from wheat, , OF 
, which is boiled and strained. Afterwards, one 
|, size of a nutmeg, to each pound of get 
the blossom of the Cacalia saracenica (Bakka), is 
crumbled end strewed over the grain. It ia t! 
pressed in baskets lined with leaves, To use it, a 
portion of the digested mass is put into a veal, 
boiling water poured over it, and infused, It in 
now the Chong, and it is a gratefal . 
slightly acid, and not powerfully aleohotic, 

CHONG, a hill tribe on the side of the Mei-k 
basin, but towards the sea, between Jat, 11° 
12° N. They preserve more of the Australo- 
‘Teaulian character than any of the neighbouring 
tribes, Their hair, instead of beiog stiff or harah, 

i ‘Tibetan, and prevalent ultra 
‘Polynesian race, is compara- 
tively soft; the features are much more prominent, 
and the beard is fuller. The Moi or Ka-moi, 
who, on the opposite side of the Mei-kong, ocoup, 
the broad expansion of the Annam chain tows 
Kamboja, aud appear to extend northwards along 
‘these mountains, marching with the Lau on the 
westward, are said to be black savages, with 
tose” They are the Khormes of Lapdan and tho 
men. are the Kho-men of the 
Kha-men of Gutelaff. a 

CHONG-MON-GO. Hom. Nepeta floceses. 

CHONTL Hiwp, Amongst Hindus, s taf of 
hair left unshavan on the top of the head. Tt 
is also called Choti, also Obonds and Chada, 
Me Bs ca 











or tail, hanging behind, and largely added to by 
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thoir hair that has been combed ont. Tufts of 
hair are left on children’s heads unshaved, dedi- 
cated to saints. See Chuda-Karanam. 

CHOOA, Hiv. ; also Battoo, slo Marsa, 
Amaranéns oleraceus, Evliot. 

CHOOA, an oil of Cuttack, distilled from the 
jhoona resin, afew fragrant substances, na sandal- 
‘wood and khus-khne, being mixed with the com- 
pound, It is used as an unguent in cutaneous 
diseases. Tho best sort sells at 5 Ibe. weight per 
shilling Local Committee, Cuttack. 

CHOUARA. From Chooara to Sungla of Took- 
pA, three cross the top of the Himalaya 
range in Kunawar—Neebrang 16,035 feet, Goonas 
16,026 feet ; Goosool, 15,851 feet, alt crossing the 
top within half a mile of each other. 

‘OHOOBOO, « hybrid between the yak and the 
Indian cow. 

QHOO-FOO-TSZE, the Coryphseus of Chinese 
philosophy ; one of China's greatest writers, the 
most prominent of all the authora of the middle 
age period in that country. Until recently he was 
considered as almost a second Confacius—Dr. 
Edkins. 

CHOOHA. Dexe, The rat; Mus decumanns. 

GHOOKEH, also Chooko-Palung. Brxe. 
Rumex yesicarius; sorrel. 

CHOOKRA, the lowest class of village servants, 
the Kammalu, Bhungee, Hulal khor, and Kbak- 
rob. The head of the raco is called Mihtar 
(Persian, a prince), and his perquisites are Mib- 


tarai— Eliot. 
CHOOKUL or Choput. Hinp. A leaf cloak fak 


in eral use sinongst the natives in Manbhum 
during wet weather, 

CHOOLA a teibo of Tuga in Baghput, s0 called 
from having come from Chooloo or Chooro in 
Bikanir.—Evtiot. 

CHOOLAEE. Hoxp. This name isindifforently 
given to Spinacia tetrandra and Amarantus poly- 
fms.” The former is common sort of native 
greens, and when boiled resembles spinach ; it is 
preca \ble nearly all the year round. The latter 

much cultivated by the natives. It is eown 
broadcast in beds from June to March. The 
Jeaves are sold in the bazar at one pice the seer. 
‘Used a8 greens and also in curriea.-—Riddel. 

CHOOLI. Hip, A whirlpool; also stones 
rounded by attrition in running water, called Rori 
and Binluag. They are used by Saiva Hindus as 
‘the lin, emblem of Siva. See Rohri; Chuli. 

CHOOLI. Bewa., Hixp, Villarsia Indica. 

CHOOMLI KOL, a branch of tho Kol race, 
also called Mullar and Panburri, This branch is 
respectable, and is employed in every Dekhan 

as a member of the third division of the 
Balottah, aud supplies water to travellers, weari 
on his head the choomli or twisted cloth, on which 
to rest the pot ; hence the name. 

CHOONA. Hixp. Qoicklime, mortar; in 
Tamil, Chunam or Chunamboo, 

CHOONCHA. Bexc. Country sorrel. 

CHOONDUREE. Once a year, on a festival 
day, amongst Hindus, sous visit and pay adoration 
to their fathers. The diet that day is chiefly of 
vegetables and fruits. Brahmans, with their un- 
i receive gar- 

choondures from their chit 

CHOONEA. A Kafr tribe. See Kafiristan. 

CHOONGGAY. Hino. Fried cakes made of 
wheat dour, suger, and ghi, 











CHORASMIA. 
CHOONGUL. Hixp. AlsoKhonch. A handful 


of Fat teastsatiee 
CHOONJERMA, o pass in Nepal, in lat. 27° 
38'N., long. 88° 1’ E.; crest, 16,000 feet; tem- 
24° at 5 rm. 
CHOON-KHURKEE. Beno. Apluda aristata. 
CHOOPREE ALOO. Hixp. Dioscorea globosa. 
Tubers roundish, very large, white inside, and 
much esteomed ; the skin thin and smooth like a 
potato. The stems require strong sticks to creep 
over. Itbears a large roundish fruit, like an oake 
apple in appearance, which is also edible, The 
words seem to be correctly Safri-alu.— Riddell, 
CHOORA and Thaori were, in Colonel Tod's 
time, in Rajputana castes of robbers,—the former 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter from Mowar. 
Most of the chieliains had a few in their pay, 
entertained for the most desperate services, “The 
Bebaderan chief had expelled all Ins Rajpute, and 
i Choora and Thaori. ‘The Choora were 
highly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers and 
Portals throughout this tract were in their custody, 
whey enjoy a very singular perquisite, which 
would go far to prove their being the aborigin 
of the country, nazely, a fee of four copper & 
on every dead subject, when the funeral ceremonies 
are over.— Campbell. 
RA-KARANA, Saxsk. From Choora, 











CHOO! 
the bunch of hair on tho crown of the hoad, and 
Kree, to do. See Chonti. 
COHOORAY-KAI, Taw. Calabash. 
CHOOREEAN. Hisp. Bracelets worn by 
ira. 
CHOORWAY. Hixp. A dish prepared from 


parched rice. 
CLOO-TAI- TSOO, founder of the Ming 


lynasty. 

CHOOTA-PUSHPA. Bixc. Melastomn aspors. 

CHOOTRA-PHUD,, a Nepal tree, not uubke 
the barberry; the wood is of a strong yellow 
colour, but docs not afford a perinanent dye. 
Nepal ‘worsen use it instead of snudal for tracing 
the tilak on thoir forehead —Smuth's Nepal, 

CHOP. Crys, A brand, a stamp, a goal. 

CHOPADA. Svw.?  Artocarpi 

CHOPANDIGA, Hixn. Ach) 

CHOPAR, Hixp. Hiptage madablota. 

CHOPAT. Hixn.? Part of the potter's wheel. 

CHOPRA, Hip. Adelia eerrata. 

CHOPRA, a tribe of the Barnjati clasa of the 
Kbatri, See Khatri. 

CHOPUT. Hinp. Chess-cloth. 

CHOR, a mountain 25 miles 3.E. of Simla, 
Tt rises to a height of 11,982 fect above the sea, 

CHOR. Hisp, Coriaria Nepalensis. 

CHOR or Chur. Hux, A sandbank or island 
in a river bed.—IT, 

CHORA, in Kaghan, Quercus dilatata, Q. ilox ; 
in the Sirala hills, Angelica Archangelica. 

CHORA. Gr. Dolichos catiany. 

CHORAIL. — ? An evil spirit. 

CBORASMIA or Khwarizm, the country on 
‘tho east of the Caspian Sea, the capital of which 
was Garganj. The Arabs wrote tho name of the 
country Jurjan, and that of the capital Jurjaniya, 
‘The Mongol form of the name was Organj. Noah- 
Few, a Turkish slave of Malik Stab Seljuk, waa 
made goveruor of the province, and contrived to 
zeoure his iadepondence. His son, Kutb-u-din, 
extended hia dominions, and acquired the title of 
Khwarizm-Shah, a name which bad been borne 
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CHORBAT. 


by the rulers of the country before the Mahomedan 
sway. This empire of the Khwarizm Kings rose 
‘pon the rains of the Saljuk dynnaty, aod their 
Mrritories extended from Azerbaijan and. the 
Gropian Sea to the Indus, and from the Persian | 
Gull to above the Jibun or Jaxartes, A succession ( 
of nine princes reigned for 188 years, from 491 to 

428 Hijira (1097 to 1230 a.n.) + but in 618 1, the | 
Jast of the, Jalal-ud-din Mankbarni, was driven 

by Chengiz Khan beyond the Indus, and he was | 
Killed in Mesopotamia ten years’ afterwards, | 
lpped f all is dominions 

(ORBAT. ‘This district is a dependency of 

the government of Iekardo, which, like that of 

‘Leh, is subject to that of Kashmir. desert: 

couttry by which Nubra and Chorbat are separated, 

as for the present acted ana barrier to the 

further extension eastward of the Mabomedan 

religion, which is now universally that of the 

ple of the whole of the Iskardo (or Balti) 
istrict, as well aa of Dras, On the Indus and in 

the valleys south of it there is no uninhabited 

tract between the two, so that the Mahomedan 

and Buddhist popslation are in direct contact, 

‘The result is that Mahomedaniem is in that part 

gradually, though very slowly, extending to the 

Exatward.— Dr. Thosutn’'s Travels in Western 

‘Himalaya and Tibet, p. 204; Tibet. See Maryul. 

CHOR-CHITTL ' Hiwn, ‘Deed of relinquish: 


ment. 
CHOR-DEO, an ovil spirit; literally, thievish 
CHOR-GANGA in A.v. 1191 invaded Orissa, 
and established the Ganga Yanga dynasty, which 
lasted till 4.0, 1451. See Chur-Ganga; Orissa. 
1 GHOR « HULDEE,  Mahomedan ceremony 80 
CHORI AJWAIN Secds of Cleome 


vincous, 
CHOR-KANTA, Brxe. Audropogon aciou- 











Dewi. 


Iara, Spear ease 
CHOR-KONDA. a placter in Balti. in Int. 35° 
36° N., and loog. 75° 68 E.,and 16,900 fet abore 
Ts 


CHOR-KULLI. Hip. Soymida febsifuga. 
CHORQ-CADAMBOO? Tax. A Travancore 
wood of a yellow colour, specific gravity 0-520 ; 


for proking-casen. 

CHOROLI KI BHAJI. Dik. Portulaca 
quadrifida, 

CHOR PATTA or Sumt, Urtien crenulata, a 
gigantic stinging nettle, a native of the hill and 
vallaya on the east of Bengal, Luckipore, Pundua 
hills, and Assam. It affords a fine white fibre, 
but of no great strength, and not durable. The 
Lill tribce debricate it foto coarse clotha —Royle 

CHOR-SACI, aterm by which the Scythians 
designated the ancient Persinna. See Kurmang. 

CHORTEN, in Hinduism, a pile dedicated to 
the five elements. It seems to be the Buddhist 
chod'ten, or relic recey le. 

OHOR-UTAR, in Mewar, « grant of land by 
the sovereign, resumable at pleasure. 

CHOSA. Saxsx. Papaver somniferum; poppy: 

CHOSROES, in Persian, Khasra, Kasra, oF 
Kesrs. Two Persian kings of this name of the 








dynasty of the Armacides. Chosroest.,styled Nushir- district 


wan, A.D. 591 to 571, was defeated on the plain 
of Melitene by Justinian, the general of Tiberius 


Constantine. “Amongst the plunder obtained was and 


his drinking-cnp, of gold and paste jewels, which | 


tis 
was 


CHOTA NAGPORE. 


now in the Biblioth’que Ympérial of Paris. He 
d by Hormuzd. Chosross 11.. or 
Khusra Parvez, A.D, 591, reigned til ap, 623, 
‘when be was put to death by Kobad, He was 
grandson of Chosroes 1, He married daughter 
of the emperor Maurice, and this lady is generally 
supposed to be the heroine of the eastern romances 
Khoosroo and Shireen, and Farhad and Shireen. 
Near Baghdad is an arch, known as the Tak-i- 
Kasru, or arch of Chosroes, which marks the site 
‘of the ancient Ctesiphon.—Afordtmann ; Smith = 
Prinsep by Thomas, See Greeks of Asin; Kast. 
CHOT, also Ghoonghi. Hixn, A ‘blanket, 
cumbli, or sheet, folded or tied at one end to form 
a cloak —Eliot, 
CHOTA, Hrs. Pyrus Kumaonensis, 
CHOTA. Hum. Small, little; Choti, fem; 
and Ch’hoto or Choto, BENGALI; hence,— 
‘Chota-hish-tarik, Tpomees speciosa. 
Ohota-chand, Ophioxylon serpentinum. 
Chota-chirayta, Cicendis hysopitolia. 
‘Chota-dhaon ? Grialen tomentons. 
Chote-gal-kbaira. Seo Khabaji, 
‘Chota-jam, Eugenia caryophillifolin. 
‘Chota-keroonda, Carissa apinarun. 
Chota-koksan, Vernonia cinerea, 
Chote kanoor. Aloe litoralis 
Chota okra, Zapania nodiffora. 
Chota-pind-al wieats. 
Chota mndhi, Nymphs edulis, 
Choti-al, Rheum emodi. 
Choti, Corchorus olitorins, 
Chotiaim-ki-phall, Dolichos Inblab, native bean, 
‘This is x smaller species of the 'D, lablab ; the 
legume and seeds are both eaten ; itis sown in 
the rains, and solls from one or two pice 
Choti-iiachi, Hlettaria cardamomum. 
Choti-roai, ‘Taraurix orientalis, 





























aspera. 

Calotropia herbasen. 
Chote-al-ki-pat, Morinda umbellata leave 
CHOTA NAGPORE, properly Chutia Nagpur, 
is the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
‘cau of Central India, on which the Koel, the 
jbunreka, the Damuda, and other rivers have 
their sources. Tt extends into Sirguja, and forms 
what ie called the ‘Upar-ghat’ or highland of 
Jey and it is connected by a continuons chain 
of hills with the Vindhyan and Kymor ranges, 
from which flow affivents of the Ganges ; and with 
the highlands of Amarkantak, on which are the 
sources of the Nerbadda. The plateau bas an 
area of about 7000 eq. miles. It is on all sides 
difficult of acce: It is a well wooded, undulat- 
ing country, diversified by ranges of hills, and has 
@ genial climate. The population at the 1872 
census was 8,825,571, and is formed of @ number 
of non-Aryan tribes who had fallen back to that 
refuge from the plains, more than helf of them 
being of the race known to Europeans as Kol. On 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, besides Chutin 
Nagpar, are Birguja, with Palemow, Ramgurh, 
Hazaribagh, Mynpat, and Amarkantek. ~The 
elevation of Chutia Nagpur is 2000 to $000 feet, 
‘with lille running B. and W., bat of litte height; 
Sirguja is mountainous, 
above the level of Chuti 7 
table land about 30 mil . from” Sirgaja 
town, and about 3000 or 8500 feet high. Palemow 
ie very mountainous. Hazaribagh town, 

lat. 24° N., long. 85° 54’ E., is 1750 feet. 
of the country ia south towards Sumbulpore; N. 
of district very monntainoua, bat 
even depressed toward the Mahanedi. 
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CHOTA NAGPORE. CHOUDHARL 


Sumbulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa table- | fond of dancing, but given to excess in cating 
Jand then rises on the southern side of Mahsnadi, | and drinking. 
in soma places to 1700 feet, backed by the chain' The Santal are most numerous in Manbhum, 
of E. Ghata, Amarkantak jungle table-land, Ist. Singbhum, and Chutia Nagpar. 
22° 40' N., long. 81° 5’ E., 3500 feet. The soil ¢ Bhumi form the majority of the population 
in the plain ia generally fertile, producing abun- in all the eatates of the Mankium distict to the 
dant crops of wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent south of the Keseai river. As they approach the 
vegetables, cotton, and sugar-cane. ‘The eulti- confines of Chutia Nagpur, they appear to be 
vated parts are overran with a coarse grass, called indifferently Mundab ‘or Bhums}, and thoy 
There are 21 mahala, which form the S.W.'intermarzy. More to the east, the Bhumij h 
frontier of the Bengal province, and which may greatly assimilated to the Bengali; many havo 
be classified in four groups, the Sumbulpore, acquired estates and influence as Sirdar Ghatwali, 
Patna, and Sirguja groups, and Singbhum. the hereditary guardians of the passes. They 
The Sumbulpore and Bevan groupe. are ia the tenaciously cling to their national songs an 
circle of the Cuttack Tribut Mahal . Singh- dances. Bhumij are to be found in Moburbunj 
bhum was never Mabratta; and in 1857 ite chiof, and Keonjur, and it is this branch of the Mundah 
the raja of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, race which has spread farthest in an eastern 
many ‘of the Larka” Kol following bim. A direction. ‘The Bhumi of the lower part of Sing- 
Christian mission went to Chutia Nagpur in 1845, bhum and Manbhom are tolerably civilised. 
and has made much progress amongst tbe Dhangar the wild tribes of Central India worship relatives 
race. In Chutia Nagpor, in which are the districts immediately after death ; and the Bhunjia, Bhumij, 
of Manbhum and Singbhum, the mortality from and Kol tribes or clans practise the ceremony 
the famine of 1866 fell on the population about whereby the sonl of = man just deceased is 
fie ume sa Jo Orlow. ‘More then Halt of the attracted. of conjured into some tangible thing, 
population are aborigines or vem flinduize. 
fourteen Kolarian tribes being the Asur, Bhumi 
Birhor, Ho, Kharria, Kora, Korwa, Muasi, Man 
dab, abd Santal, wh 
Tanguage closely allied ; with the Chera, Kharwar, | over. Iti practised by Hindus; Herodotus and 
Kisan, and Saont, who have lost their own primi-' Homer show its antiquity. Captain Burton 
tive speech. The Dravidian tribes are the Bhuiber, mentiona it in Afriog,— Cent. Ind. Prov. Com. 
Binjhia, Gond, Khaud, Kaur, Mal, Oraon, Rautia, Rep. pp. 5-9; Dalton, pp. 147-156; Camptell, 
Babar, ‘and nieny others, ‘The census of 1872 p. 93; Aitchcson; B. Ax. Soc. Jo. 1866; Bengal 








which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence- 
forth be worshipped a5 a household spirit, Traces 
10 apeak the Mundah, or a! of this superstition may be found all the world 














showed ax under :— Cenans Report. 
Amn, K., . . . 2,867 Ho or Kol, 202,038 CHOTA SUR. Hixp. Porculia salvania, 
Bhuiher. Tamasia, $016 CHOTI-PHUL of Shahpur, n flat, abield-like 


Korwa, . . 17,564 ornament worn on the top of the head by Aroré 
Bhemiy. . 19867 Rup "Kinks swomat. Ue balay to thd form of a sound epee 

















. ea ee + 2458 toss, different in form from the orpament of the 
217,682 Bal. "same name in the Jach Doab. 
65,069 | Naiya or Naik, 2,324 CHOTRA. Hyp, Berberis aristata. 
27,508  Kienr, Nagoner ot * jg lHOU: nwo. | Fours vofvened, from Chas, 
i Be tte four, from which are many compound words. 
Benes, 1 Ta 0e0 | Panera’ DEP 2°37 CHOUBE or Choubay, a class of Bralimans who 
Chik (weavers), : 19,585 | Rau’ i 1 { 24,683. originally received their name from reading the 
Ghaai (scavengers), 32,258| Bhar; Raj Bhar,. 17,001 four (chou) Vedas, as Doobe was derived from 
Khsira, 31,804 | Ghatwal, 51,388 reading two, and Tribedce from reading three, of 
‘187,056 | Mahali, 20,285 the Vedas. Choubeare numerous in Muttra, where 





2 they claim the exclusive right of worshipping in 
211 ZPRRS$ the’ temples of Krishna. "They are of large 
H;p05 physical frame; and the Choubni women have a 
* 2860 commanding atyle of beauty. 
‘The Asur or Agaria are wild, uncivilised iron- | CHOUBEESA, from Choubees, 24, is a term 
smelters. The Bhuiher and Boyar are supposed applied to a tract of country containing that 
to be the same tribe, to be identical with the number of villages in the occupation of a parti- 
Parheya, and allied to the Gond. They sre also cular tribe, ‘There are several of them scattered 
called oorihs, from practising the Kumari or over the provinces, but they may perhaps, bo 
jhiim form of cultivation, more frequent in the neighbourhood of Muttra 
‘The Bhumij (128,287) are in Dhalbum, Man- than elsewhere. ‘ 
bhuro, and Orissa, and, under the name of Chuar, _ CHOUDHARI, an overseer, commonly written 
‘were formerly known for their daring exploits. Chowdri. In Hindustan the choudbari is the 
The Birhor, a very small tribe, who claim revenue officer of a district, called deamukh or 
alliance with the Kbarwar. ‘They used to practise desi among the Mahrattss, He is also a head of 
cannibalism ; a Bithor whose end was approseb- a division, or sect, or gang, In many Hindu 
ing, would invite his relatives to come and feast cities, the different classcs of the community of 
on his body, yank still acknowledge certain of thei 
‘The Keavr claim descent from the Kaurava race. members as their hereditary beadmen or provoata, 
The Korwa are a very wild tribe of Kol, but These aro the Sartavaha of the Brahmans, and 
agricultural. Sirdar of the Mabomedana. The chowdrani ia 
‘The Orson, and those of the Oraon tribe called usually a woman overseer. Many of the Hinds 
Dhangar, area merry, light-hearted people, very temples of the south of India are pyramidal, 
iW 








CHOUDWAN, 


but in euccessive tiers, four-comered, each tier or 
platform being upheld by two men at the corner; 
These are the chondhariy though in reality there 
are eight for each tier. Wilson, Hind. Th. 

CHOUDWAN, a tract of country in the district 
 SHOUGE the Cornish egitus 

, the Cornish chough, Fi 
gracile, inbabite the more elevated regions. of 
the Himalaya, and of all high middle Asia, also 
stated to have been obtained in the viciuity of 
SHOUGH AN. te ha Rajput ch 
|, in Rajputana, the Rajput chamy 

de-Mars. See Dard 

‘CHOUK. His. A market-place. Chouki, a 
custor-house, a police station, Choukidar,a po 
woan.—Euiot; Wilson, See Choki. 

CHODKA, Hinp. Tetracoros quadricornia. 

CHOUKANDI, or Luri-ka-kodan, 20 called 
from the leap from ita top of an Abir, by the name 
of Luri. It is in the town of Sarnath, and is 
lofty mound of solid brickwork, surmounted 
‘vith an octagonal building. Hiwen Theaog de- 
scribes this tower to bi ‘been no less than 300 
feat in height.—Ty. of Hin. i. p. 295. 

CHOUR MARAM, Taw, Casuarina maricata. 

CHOULA, also Choura, Hixp. Doli 
Sinevais; a ‘pulse commoniy cultivated in Hin- 








dustan ; alzo called Ruwas and Rumas, and in in 


Persian Tobia. 
CHOULAM. At five months of age, a Hindu 
ceremony called Choulam oceurs, and the lobes of 
the ears are pierced with a small thin gold ring. 
OHOU-LEEN-KE,or Obow-teze, commenced his 
Iaboura about A.D. 1034. He died ap, 1100? 
From 1241, his viows of philosophy, morality, and 
Politics have been supreme in China, 
CHOULTRY. 
‘Chatter, Chattram,H.,Taw. | Chawadi, . . 
In the Madras Presidency, a resting-place like 
the Mabomedan sarai; a police-station, a post 


CHOUMASA. Hixp, The Indian seasons are, 
according to the Shastras, six in number, cach 
comprising two months, ‘The common people are 
content to alopt the moro definite division of 
three. Choumasa, or Bark’ha, constitutes. the 
four months of the rainy season. The rest of the 
your is comprised in Sceala, Jara, or Mobasa, the 
cold scazon ; and Dhoobkala, or 
season. Elliot. 

CHOU-NURTE MAHADEVA, a name of the 
four-faced lingam, ouc of which is in one of the 
Hllora caves, others in the Burabur eaves, and 
many jo the Gyah district he apomning i aa 
‘an ordinasy lingam can be worshipped only look 
Er one direction; Uhis four faced one-can be looked 
to from four sidea. 

‘CHOURA-DADUR, a plateau in Central Indin, 
which bas an area of about 1000 aq. miles. It is 
covered. with jungle. 





. Tt, 





CHOURAGARH, the higheat summit of the" 


Mahadeva hills, haa'an altitude of 4200 feet above 
the ea; the sual height of the range, which, 
entering the Nagpur territory from Gawilghor, 
pues by Dewaghur to Shiwani, is not 
above 2000 fest, though in the east of the sme 
chain, where it goes under the name of the Lanji 
hills, some of the pesks attain an clevation of 
2300 and 2400 feet. At Nagpur, the country 
falls ton level of 1000 feet, On the west, how- 
over, it immediately rises by 200 or 300 fect in 


‘Kharsa, the hot gu! 


CHOWK BYTHNA. 
a succession of eminences. — Carter's Geological 


1, Pe 248. 

CHOURASSE: Hmp., literally, eighty - four, 
iss revenue term applied to a subdivision of a 
pargana or district. amounting to 84 villages. 
‘Tod, in his Annals of Rajputana, where the chour- 
assi are numerous, remarks that they are tanta 
mount to the Saxon Hundreds (i, p. 141). The 
Chouraasi, eight-four [townships] of Ratiungurh 
Kheyr, was in 8. 1828 (A.D. 1772) assigned to 
Madaji Sindia to pay off a war contribution ; 
and until §, 1832 its revenues were regularly 
sccounted for. It waa then made over to Berji 
Tap. Chonrassi also ix supposed to be the number 
of solar in the year, multiplied by the 
number of days in the week, 12 x 7 = 84.—Tod's 
Rajasthan, ii. p. 687. 

CHOUREEONA. Unia.? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur. The bark ia used medicinally for 
rheumatism. The flowers are worn.— Macdonald. 

CHOURPUT. Hixp. A fine and light iabrio, 
used a8 a blanket in Northern India. It is made 
of the inner coat of the yak or chowri ox. 

CHOU-SINGHA. Hinp, Tetraceros quadri- 
cornis, Jerdon. 

CHOUTAL. Matay. A Canara tree 40 feet 
igh, and its wood is used by the native coopera 
ference to other woods of the country, for 
vata, tubs, etc.—Edye, M, and C. 
lOUTH. Hip. A fourth part, implying 
the fourth part of the revenue, which was the 
war-tax imposed by the Mabrattas on all the 
countries that they conquered. It was a perma- 
nent contribution of one-fourth of the revenue, and 
ita exaction formed a peculiar feature of the py 
of the Mabrattas during their ascendency. {twas 
first exacted by Sivaji, A.D. 1676, when he rave 








Kandesh. Payment of it exempted tho districts 
that agreed to it from plunder, #o long as it was 
regularly paid, Jt was taken from the Hyderabad 


state aud other Dekhan kingdoms; also in a.p. 

1735 from the emperor of Dehli. —Eiph, 

CHOVANNA MANDARI. MatraL, 
B. purpurea. 

CHOW. In China, 'a district A Chow is 
sinoilar to a Ting, as also a Heen, but each is o 
smaller division; each Fu, Ting, Chow, or Heen 
‘has one or mare towne or walled cities under its 
‘idance, one of which takes its name and rank, 
a Kwang-Chow-Fu and Shang-Hne-Heen, which. 
latter, although of thi it subordinate rank, is the 





waritime city in the empire,and the greatoat 

resort of the native ships or junks, — Forbes, 
Chingy py rt L pp. 21, 228. 

CHOWA’ ALAY. A fibrous ma- 





terial from the Baram river, supposed to be from 
a species of ita bark and bark cloth 


CHOW CHOW. Cu. Mixed preserve. 

CHOW-GHURRAY. Hn. A small box with 
four partitions, for holding apices, eto. 

CHOWHATTIA, a head of a clan of the Miana 
race. The fiana of Mallia in Mucha Kanta, on the 
banks of the Muchu river, are the real mastera of 
Mallia, They have a thakur, but own allegiance 
only to their own chowhsttia. The Miana wre 
turbulent, used to take service in the neighbour- 
hood, and in every boundary Sght a Misoa or two 
were killed 


CHOWK BYTHNA. Hunp. Tositin acircle; 
‘8 technical phrase among fakirs. 
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CHOW-LE, 


CHOW-LE, « classical author of China. 

CHOWLI Duxu. Portulaca quadrifida 

OHOWNSUT KHAMBEH, or Chownsat Satoon, 
aa it is commonly called, is a singular structure 
quite close to the tomb of Nizam-ud-Din Aoleea, 
near Debli. As the name implies, it is composed 
of 64 pillars, They are of white marble, supporting 
a square roof of the same material, which oceupies 
a tolerably wide area. It is a building of great 
purity, ite pale aspect of white throughout being 
interrupted by no other colour. The lattice-work 
that surrounds it is of very delicate execution, and 
well polished. This building seems to be erected 
to the memory, if not actually over the remains, 
of a colebrated poet and historian, Amir Khisrii, 
8 native of Samarcand, and « prinee. He was 8 
contemporary and friend of Shaikh Nizam-ud- 
Din ‘Rolees, not far from whose tomb this building 
iia rained. —French’s Tour, p- 13. 

CHOWR, Obamara, or Chaunri. Hop. A 
whisk, made sometimes of peacocks feathers, 
sometimes from the tail of the yak, sometimes of 
spill shavings of sandal-wood, of ivory, or of horse 
hair, or of grass, and ‘used for the purpose of 
driving away flies, mosquitoes, and other insects. 
"They are usually seen in the hands of the attend- 
ants of the gods. The chamari or chouri from 
the white bushy tail of the yak or Tibet cow, 
was in ancient India fixed on a gold or orna- 
mental shaft between tho ears of the horse, like 
the plume of the war-horse of chivalry; the 
banner or banneret, with the device of the chief, 
the car; sometimes several 





‘rose at 
little triangular flaga were mounted on its sides. 
‘The waving chowri on the steed’s broad brow 


points backwards, motiontces as a picture.’—Cole- 
nan, B. 876; Hindu Theatre, i, P. 199. 

CHOWRA, a dynasty that raied at Anbilpura 

in Gujerat from A-p. 746 to 942, when they wero 

a1 by Mal Raj, a Solanki Rajput, The 
Chowra dynaaty ie usually known as the Saura; 
‘tho natives of the S.1V. of India change s into ch. 

CHOWRI. Tst. (Chavadi.) A caravansary, 
achoultry, a chattram.— Wilson. 

OHOWTHEE. Hrxp. Tho bridal ceremony 
of untying the kunggun ov the fourth day after 
the ahabgasht; a Mahomedan ceremony. 

CHOW-YU. Cut. Dioscorea batatas. 

CHOZAN TARTARS were Iaraclites professing 
‘tho Jewish religion, and practising circumcision. 

CHRIST, from the Greek word Christos, equi- 
valent to the Hebrew and Arabic Massibs, from 
‘Mas'h, anointed, ‘The Christ ix Jeaus of Nazareth, 
called Jesus and Jesus Christ, also the Messish. 
‘The Mahomedans’ designation is [as Masiha, Jesus 
the Anointed; they algo entitle him Rub 'ADlab, 
the Spirit of God, aa Moses is known as the Kalam 
Allah, the Speaker with God, and Abraham as the 
Khalil Allah, or Friend of God. Obristians and 
Mahomedans believe him to have been born of the 





‘Virgin Mary. 
CHRISTIANITY. 
fen, . . . . Fr | Oristinno, . . . It, Sr 
Imwi, . . . . Hyxp.| Christan, . . . Tam, 


Christians in Southern and Eastern Asia are in 
many sects, and are the converts to this creed from 
many races, and since the earliest days of the Chris- 
tian era, Arabia seems to have early the 
Christian faith. The Eastern Churches believe 
thet St. Thomas preached in Arabia Felix and 
Sovotre, on hia way to Indis, where he saffered 
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martyrdom about A.D. 50; and it is said that the 
rudiments of this religion were first implanted 
amongst the Himyarites by St. Bartholomew. It 
is also recorded that St. Pantenas was sent by 
Demetrina, Bishop of Alexandria, to preach in 
Arabia Feliz, and there he found traces of St. 
Bartholomew, amongst others, a copy of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, written in the Hebrow cha- 
acter, which he brought away with him to Alex- 
andris, In the reign of Tobba, son of Hasan, 
from A.v. 207 to 20, Christianity became moro 
generally known in Arabia, and extended to 
Abyssinia, where the people, though surrounded 
‘by Mahomedan and pagan tribes, continue Chris- 
tian till the present day. Subsequently, in a.p. 326, 
Framenting was elected by Athanasius, Bishop of 
the Indians, and he is said to have contributed 
much to the tion of the Christian religion, 
but whether Arabia or Abyssinia was the scene of 
his labours is disputed. In a-p. 342, Theophilus 
Tndus, a native of Din, obtained permission to 
build churches in Yemen, one of which was 
erected in Aden (Playfair). "The Arab conquerors’ 
firet emigration from Arabia is supposed to have 
taken place about 700 years before the time of 
Solomon, and the Abyssinians appear to be of 
‘Amb devcent, They wero converted to Chris 
tianity in the fourth century of the Christian era, 

in the sixth they re-croseed over to Arabia 
to avenge the persecution of Christians by a 
Jewish ruler, conquered Yemen, and marched to 
the gates of 'Mecoa, where they were overthrown, 
two years before Mahomed was born, St Thomas 
is believed to have become a martyr near Madras, 
at the Little Mount, balf way between St. Tomé 
or Mylapar and St Thomas’ Mount. | The first 
his record of Christianity in India shows 
that ita followers were Persians, followers of Mani, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who travelied in India a. 
580-550, and afterwards became a monk, mentions 
the presence of Christia 

fred the Great, in 4.. 883, sent Sighelm as 
an atobassador to the Christians at Mylapar, but 
there is no authority for his having reached Indin, 

Christianity in Arabia at the time of Mahomed 
was in a grossly corrupt state. The hetcsics of 
Ebion, Beryllus, Nazarwan, Collyridians, and 
Miriamites were current. 

At preaent, in Arabia, there are two sects which 
have attracted the notice of travellere. bocause of 
their names. One of those, the Saiebi, from Saleb, 
& cross, which they reverence ; the other are the 
Sabian sect, who are known to Europeans as the 
Christians of St. John. But the Salebi seem to be 
homeless and migratory dwellers in tents, and 
many races have used crosses; and the Sabians 
are a sect who have adopted portions of tho 
Jewish, the Christian, and Mahomedan beliefs. 
‘The Kaidi, however, of Mesopotamia are Christi 
and have been atyled Nestorian Christians, s term 
which they do not recognise. Throughout thos 
regions, Christians of the Armonian, Romish, and 
Protestant forme have scattered representatives, 

Christianity, according to tradition, waa intro- 
duced into Armenia by St, Jude or Thaddeus, one 
af the twelre aposticn of Jeaus, who converted 
King . ‘Tae Armenian Church separated 
from the Greck Charch of Constantinople in the 
sixth , on a dispute concerning the nature 
‘of Christ, —the former holding the Jacobite doctrine 
of his divine and human nstare being manophysite, 
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or united in ona; while the latter, like most other 
Chriatian churches, holds his divinity to be distinct 
from his humavity. Persian Christiana are chiefly 
Nestorians, whose evangelical views have sometimes 
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been one of the strongholds of the Roman Catholics 
in Amongst the Parawa, or fisher caste 
of the Singhalese, the Roman Catholica have at 
ail times been most successful in their efforts to 


‘caused them to be termed the Waldenses of Asin. prosel 


‘They traca their origin to the laboura of the 
apostle St. Thomas. About 1870 they sent a 
depatation of two of their chiot ministers, named 
Deacon Abraham and Deacon Marcus, to Britain 

to solielt sid from British Christian. In Set 
region, the several aecta have long been agitated 
questions of belief and of ‘church government. ‘The 

thaldmean Patriarch at Mosul, after the middle 
of the 19th century, consecrated a bishop for 
‘Malabar. The Oriental Catholic Church of the 
‘Armenians bas entirely separated itself from the 

pspal chair, The United Chaldeans are said to 
Entond to break off all connection with Rome, and 
the Copta are ready to do the same, and withdraw, 
Tike tho Maronites, Syrians, and Greek Melehites, 
from communion with Rome. 

The British Indian Government provides funds 
for army ecclesiastical services of the Epis 


Tees were many Christians in Ceylon _in the 
9th century. and in the 16th century St Francie 
Xavier is said to have converted the inhabitants 
of Mansar. ‘The king of Jafna; put 600 of 
the converts to death; to revenge which, Constan- 
tine de Braganza in a.D. 1560 invaded Jafnapatam, 
bepadjoeend ry villages, and is said to have carried 

destroyed the celebrated tooth of Buddha. 
Thronghout the entire of the British territories 
in Southern Asia are emall bodies of Nestorian, 
Armenian, Romish, and Protestant Christians, of 
Persian, Armenian, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
English, and Freuch descant. The census of 1871 
showed 896,658 of Christians in British India, as 








Presbyterian, and Romish forms, costing in the 62, 


three presidencies about three lakbs of rapees. 
‘The British Government has not alienated revenue 
for the support of the religions of the country, 
but maintains what was alienated by their native 
predecessors. In sotne eases the land has been 
Fesumed and cash payments nubatitued ; but the 
grand result is ae follows in the Madras Presidency: 
Payments in cash to native religious institutions, 
per annum, Re, 8,68,000. The assesement of lands 
alienated, loss quit-rent, equals Rs. 280,932,000, 
The total, therefore, is Ita. 3,20,00,000. This is 
exclusive ‘of enormous grants of land revenue to 
Brahmans and others. In 1871 the total acreage 
for Hindu religious, purposes was | 1,247,000 
‘ut Re. 22,23,100, The acreage for 
Mahomedan “igo purposes was 187,000, with 
an assessment of Re, 2,63,000. ‘The acreage for 
Christion religious purposes wax 2600 acres, and 
the assesements Ra. 5000. Consequently tho total 
area and revenue alicnated was little less than 
1,500,000 acres, ansessod at twenty-five Inkhs. 
‘On all the sea-conats of the south and cast of 


Asia, and on the great rivers, the people are largely aingl 


fishera. Those along the coasts at Madraa became 
Chrictians early; indeed, from the eouthern out- 
irta of the town at St. ‘Thome to its northern 
village of Ennore, nearly all the fishermen are 
earnest Christians of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. “The Koli tribe of fishers in Bombay are 
nearly all Christians, though they have occasion 
ally wavered. 
the cirournatance of the fisher races being amongst 
tho carliest and most eager converts to Christianity 
in India,—no much so aa to render it question 
ablo whether it be only an accidental coincidence, 
or the result of some permanent and ig 
cause. The Parawa, ot fishermen of Cape Comorin, 
‘were the earliest proselytes of St. Francis Xavier ; 
and they have atill a pride in alluding to the fact 
that they were the first, as they have since been 
‘the most faithful and abiding, of his converte. It 
was by the fishermen of Mansar that he was 
invited to Ceylon in 1644; and, not 
the martyrdom inflicted by the raja of Jafoa, 
ee the persecution with which they were visited 

the Dutch, thet district and the adjacent 
Phanlary of the ‘Wanny has to the present day 








‘There is something remarkable in thi 





BES section 1047 
Begidee these, there are numbers in the native 
States of India, and the total may be about 14 
million, The Ccumenical Council at Rome, how- 
as a“ statement of the numbers in India 
d professing Catholics. It showed 
an archbisl Ep ot Bom, 19 bishope, who aro vicars- 
apostolic, and $15 priesta, besides the clergy resi- 
dent in the istand of Goa; and the lait 
stated at 1,076,102. ‘The Protestant missions of 
India, Burma, aod Ceylon are carried on by 95 
migsionary societies, in addition to local agencies, 
and in 1873 employed 606 foreign missionaries 
in jn 3028 Principal and subordinate stations ‘The 
ish clergy of British India are almost fally 
pocupied by the duties relating to their rospective 
charges, but the Protestant missionaries are zealous 
educationalists and popente, In India in 
1871-72 there were 26 Protestant mission presses. 
During the ten years between 1852 and 1862 they 
insted 1,684,940 copies of the Scriptures, chiefly 
je books; and 8,604,083 tracta, school-books, 
and books for general ‘cireulation. During the 
ten years between 1862 and 1872 they ingued. 
3410 new works in 80 Inoy 
1,315,508 copies of books of Seripture, 2,975,040 
school-books, and 8,750,129 Christian ‘books and 
tract. But throughout the 8. and S.B. of Asia, 
snd in the Archipelago, there may, in the latter 
ird of the 19th century, be about ten millions of 
Christians, amongst about six handred millions of 
Baddhista, Hindus, Mahomedans, and Shamaniste, 

















amongst Aryan, Semitic, Mongoloid, and Negro 
races. meee 


1g, much success has attended 






missionaries amongst the Karena and other un- 

civilised tribes of Burma, also of those of Bishop 
Galdwell amongst the Shaner and other ruder 

Tamil races of the extreme south of the Indian 


a Di a races of the Central Provingss, and 
in atin or 08 Of 

Homgiaos in § Aes, UF Art and Pertan sod 
‘Moghul descent, adhere to the religious instruction 
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of their childhood, and very few Hindus of Aryan 
dosent have accepted the Christian doctrines. 
‘They have not, however, been quiescent, but, 
rejecting their own polytheist 1 they have 
‘bean, from time to time, following monotheistic 
reformers, and in the 19th contury have been 
trying to construct, under a church, council, or 
society, bearing the designation of Brahmo Somsj, 
ap unrevealed code, in which they recoguise & 
first, principle and the teachings of morality. In 
British Todia, amongst Hindu races, the educe- 
tional efforta of the British Indian Government 
have been on the largest scale; but aver-edueation 
has unepiritualized the edacational effarts of Chris- 
‘tian missionaries, and created a desire for mere 
worldly advancement, which bes killed in some 
hopeful cases the inner life. 

in Cochin and Travancore there have been Jews 
from prehistori times, and Christiana from the 
earliest years of the era. Some of them bave 
adopted the Latin hierarchy, others serve under 
the rule of the Patriarch of Antioch, others under 
the Patriarch of Mosul, and others, again, are 
designated Nestorians. ' The disputes there led 
to, and followed, the arrival of the Patriarch of 

Antioch, and on the 4th March 1876 the Travan- 
core Government issued a proclamation, declaring. 
all matters connected with the churches to be 
adjudicable by the ordinary courts of the country. 
‘The Syrian Christians in Travancore are styled 
‘Nasrani Mopla, also Pulien Kar; and Mahi 
are Yona Mopla. The Palaya Kar is a convert 
from the Syrian sect to that of the Romish Church. 

‘The seal regions of the Peninsula have 
tmany Christian secta meriting noticc. 

of these, the Travancore state, is in alliance with 
the British Indian Government. Ite io 
1875 was 2,811,879 soula, of whom 464,000 were 
Christians, 63 per ount.’ being Syrians, in part 
Roman Catholics of the Syrian rite, and the rest 
Nestorians ; Roman Catholics of the Jatin rite 
were 24 per oent,, and the remainder Protestants, 
‘The Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast date 
from the earliest centuries of the Christian era. 

Cochin is another tributary state on the Malabar 
coast, with « population over half a million, of 
whom 140,262 are Christiana and 1278 Jews. 
The Christians belong for the most part to the 
Romano-Syrian Chureh, under the Archbishops of 
Malabar and Goa, The Jacobite aud Nestorian 
Churches were established long before any Euro- 

settlements there, and they acknowled, 
z i their head. The Chria- 
re almost all Aahermen and boatmen. 

Tinnevelly is a British district in the extreme 
south-east of the Indian Peninsula In 1871 it 
had a population of 1,693,979, 102,676 or six per 
cent. of whom were Christi of 
Parawa race, and those of the Bonsiah sad Pr 
teatant persuasions were in nearly equal numl 
‘It was on the Tinnevelly coast that St. Francis 
‘Xavier Innded in 1542, after a short stay at Goa. 
He found there » emall body of Christians: but 
sinc his time their numbers have largely increased 
He Madre end eng foo covets ‘Tinnevelly and 

lon, They have not 2 from persecu- 

i Father Antonio Criminale became 
‘8 wartyr at Punnakayal. In 1698 John de Brito 
als macys ot Mains ane ates She mle of 

18th century (1778) the ‘ortugguese supproned 
the Jemita to ee oem dominions, and greatly 
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the Easternand Italian mimiona Robert 
de jobill, im 1407, founded the missions at Madura, 
Early in the 18th century, Father Beschi, a great 
Tamil echolar, lived for siiuc time at Kayatar Tn 
1846 was formed the vicariste-apostolic of Madura, 
including Tinnevelly. Beschi fied in 1746. Tho 
Protestant missionary Schwartz was in Tit 
velly in 1770, Jeenicke from 1792 to 1800; after 
him came Gericke, J. Hough, 1816, with Rhenias, 
@ man of great ability, Schmid, Dr, F. Sargent, 
and Dr. R. Caldwell, all of them men of great 
intellectual ability. 

Christianity ‘made, much progress in Japan 
from the time of Xavier and bis fellow-labourers. 
Louis Almeyda, a Portuguese Jesuit, was every- 
where welcomed among the territorial princes of 
Kew-sew. Sumitanda, prince of Omura, became 
a convert. In 4.b. 1582, four noble Japanese 

ent to Rome onan embassy to Pope Gregory 
xm, from the princes of Bunge, Aroma, and 
Omura, and were for eight years absent from 
Japan.” But the secular emperor, Tyco-sama, 
repressed the movetnent, and his micceasor, Eyay- 
yes, issaed an imperial edict, 4.p. 1638, expellin, 
‘and exterminating the Christian religion an 
foreign races. In 1638, 4000 Japanese Christians 
were thrown into the sex from the Papenburg 
tock near Ni i, 

The first missionaries to China were Ttalians, 
In the middle of the 17th century, workmen at 
Sen-gan-fu, in the N.W. of China, found o 
Sgrian inscription, which had been seuiptured by 
the missionaries of the Nestorian Church in the 
7th centary, and native scholars regard it as a 
ost valuable specimen of the caligraphy and 
composition of the Tang dynasty. Christianity 
seems to have penetrated three times into 
China, the first time in the Sth or 6th century. 
We learn from the Mahomedan travellers, who 
visited Chinn as early aa a.p. 850, thet it then 

dled ; and that, when Canton was taken 
sod eacked in A.D. 877, by a rebel army, a 
many a8 120,000 Mahomedans, Jews, Chrin- 
tians, and Parsees perished in the sack, Tho 
general who conquered Southern Chine is stated. 
to have been a Nestorian Christian, aud to 
have built a chureh at Nankin for thoue of his 
own faith. Mareo Polo was himeelf in high 
feyour, though a Roman Catholic. Tn the 18th it 
waa very flourishing. At this epoch there existed 
at Pekin an archbishop with four sai 














had at 
their command a precious collection of books of 
Christian doctrine, composed by the ancient 
missionaries, and which, even in a purely lit 

int of view, are rauch esteemed in the empira, 
Frese books avediffased in great numbers through. 


‘the ont all the provinces, Chengiz Khan's wifo waa 


‘® Christian, She was the mother of his four 
sons, and he was liberal-minded in religions 
matters. Christianity was encouraged at the 
Moghul court during the reign of the ewperor 
‘Inhangir. But Bernier mentiona (i, p. 198) per- 
secutions there, Pare Ricci went from Macao into 
the interior of China in .b. 1585, and established 
himself in the first instance at Naukin. He 
after 3 fow from Nankin to 

Pekin, where be waa well received, and his doc- 
ttrines made an imopremion on some nobles of tho 
He lived there for many years, the recog- 
head stablishinents 





of several missionary ext 
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located in different parts of China, making many 
converts, and respected by all, until his death, 
which occurred at the age of fifty-seven, in the 
year 1610. 

A popular uprising hg in 1848. It origin- 
ated in 1890, in the teachings of Mr. Roberts, an 
American missionary, and of an earnest Chinese 
disciple. It became blended with the national 
straggle of the Tae-ping, or the votarisa of ‘the 
divine kingdom of eternal peace.’ According to 
the writings of Hung, once a schoolmaster, but 
afterwards the ‘heavenly prince’ and acknow- 
ledged head, the Tae-ping convert on coming to 

tiam bad to ance a solemn vow to take 
‘the belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost for 
his rule of life, and that he was resolyed to dedicate 
this life to God, in love to brethren; and 
visite to the tombs of ancestors were enjoined, in 
gratitude for the release of their immortal soulz 
from thia troublesome life, and to renew the Yow: 
of life-long devotion to the cause of God and the 
brethren, The Bible was their word of God, and 
the ten commandments the moral law ; cpium- 
smoking, a sin equal to adultery. The Chinese 
designate the Christian religion aa the religion of 
the Lord of Heaven; and M,. Huc observes that 
every one must be struck with the new doctrines 
‘with which the proclamation and manifeetoes| of 
ria and bis generals have been filled, 
He styled himself Tien-ti, or Celestial Virtue, The 
unity of God has been pisienily expensed j and 
around this fandamental dogma have grouped, 
a number of ideas borrowed from the Old and 
Now Testament. War was declared at the same 
time to idolatry and to the Tartar dynasty. 
French missionary, who had been very much in 
the interior of China, states the total number of 
native Christians at 500,000, M. Huc’s estimate 
‘was 800,000, which, as he correctly observes, ia a 
mere nothing in the enormous population of the 
count These Catholic Christians are, however, 
not collected in one place, but live scattered over 
all Chins proper in sniall communities, called by 
the shréticntes, Tho members of these 
Christianities are educated and trained as Chris- 
‘tians from their infaucy, being either foundlings or 
of Christian Chinese parentage. They are Chinese 
in the outward and more obvious characteristics 
of dress and features, but in other are 
more like Bavariaus or Neapolitans than their 
own countrymen, from whom they differ in man} 
of those social and domestic customs, and in all 
‘those mental peculiarities, which constitute the 
special nationality of the Chinaman. 

The portion of India under British rule is 
divided by the Church of Rome into vicariates- 
apostolic, each under = vicar-apostolic, who is 
also a bishop in partibus iufidelium. The Madras 
vicariate contains thirty-seven churches, sixty. 
seven chapels, and thirty-four priests are en- 
gaged at work in it. A very succesful 
in Calcutta, for the education of Europeans 
natives combined, ia one which belongs to the 
Jesuit eect of Christians; and there is a similar 
college at Bombay. At’ Negapatam, the Jesait 
Fathers have a college which is worthy of being 
spoken of, This college, dedicated to St. Joseph, 
was founded in 1846 by the Jesuits in charge of 
the Madara Mission (attached to the province of 
‘Tonlouse in France), and at a time when education 
‘was little appreciated by the people of India. It 
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occupies the site of the Government Honse and 
compound of the Dutch governor, who resided in 
Ne prior to 1781, when the town was oocu- 
i the British under Munro. The library 
BE the college containa nearly 3000 volumes, 
compriaing works in English, French, and other 
‘Baropean. tongues, Sanskzit, Tamil, and various 
vernacular languages, and = fair ‘collection of 
ancient od modes, wring Latin, B sagter 5 
rrinting office and a good laboratory. The chapel 
BE the college, dedicated to the Sicred Heart is 
2 fine vaulted edifice, but rather amall for its pre- 
sent reqairements. The Catholic parish church 
near to the jetty ab Negapatam je one of the 
most Temarkable structures ia the town. These 
buildings, together with others belonging to the 
mission, have been erected entirely under the 
direction of the Jesuits. The vicariate of Pondi- 
has 68 European and 26 native priosts. It 
sontaina 189,196 Cheiana, The Frenah Govern: 
ment support. a college at Pondi nd Bt. 
Joseph's College at Cuddalore is year by year 
rising into importance as an educational ivati- 
tution. 

Romish, Armenian, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
int, and other Christian sects have oatuedral 
other churches in every di of British 

India and the feudatory states,and British, Frencb, 
Italian, German, and American missions are spread. 
through the country, 

‘The following table gives some interesting facta, 
We exclade Ceylon, but include Mysore, Pondi- 
cherry, Travancore, Hyderabad, and all the Madras 
Presidency :— 








Priests, 1858, 4391878, 810 
Populations, 4, 668,689 4, "877,315 
Popila in schoot, ) 4,996, 27288 


A French mission bas settled in Perak, iv the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The Protestant Christians, early after the Refor- 
mation, sent missions to Ceylon and the south of 
India. Ziegenbald was the first arrival, followed 
by Schwartz, Gericke, Koblhoff, Fabricius, Plut- 
schan, and others, In 1705 Ziegenbald began at 
‘Tranquebar ; in 1726 the Christian Knowledge 
Society made _a settlement at Madras, under 
Schulfz and Sartorius, Lutheran missionaries ; 
in 1740 Kiernander arrived at Cuddalore, and in 
September 1758, at the roquest_ of Clive, he left 
‘Tranquebar to open mission at Caloutta. ‘Indeed, 
the missionaries from Europe of tl ¢ four 
centuries, who have devoted their lives to the dif- 
fusion of the Christian doctrines, are many,—St. 
Francis Xavier, Bartholomew Ziegenbald, and also 
Henry Plutschau Danes at Tranquebar,1705; John 
Ernest Grundler at Tranquebar, to whom George I, 

d addressed a complimentary letter of 








of 
| 234 August 1717; Schwarts at Trichinopoly and 


Tanjore; Schultz at Madras; Rottler, Dubois, 
Rhenius in the 8, of India; John Anderson at 


college ' Madras; Bishop Caldwell in Tinnevelly ; Ward, 
and ° Carey, Marshman, 


a Dafi, Brown, Buchanan, Thomp- 
son, Henry Martyn, Wilson, ‘with Bower, Ellis, 
Hough, Marke, Mason, Miller, Pallegoix, Winalow 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras Christian mission- 
aries, pioneersof civilization, education, bhuraan pro 
gros and improvement, scientists, ethnologiata, 
and philologists,—Tennant's Ceylon; Meadows’ 
Chinese, EB, 52-887; Prinsep'’s Tibet; Bunsen's 
God in History; Huc, Chinese Empire; Bishop 
of Victoria in Japan; Travancore Administra- 
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tion Report; Ployfair's Aden; Lane's Koran; 
Simmonds; ‘Lord Lawrence, Nopier, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Sir R, Temple. 

CHRISTIE, Da. TURNBULL, of the Madras 
Medieal Service, gave the first account of porce- 
lain clay at Mangalore, in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, 
x part 2, p. 967. Also wrote on the Miner- 
alogy and Geology of the Southern Mabratta 
Country, Mad. Lit. ‘Trans. iv. pp. 185, 452, 
which was reprinted from Edin. Pa JL; In- 
steuctions for Meteorologiste, Observations on 
and Plan for New Instruments, ibid. ii. pp. 
41, 70; Observations on the Geology af the 
Hyderabad Country, ibid. 1827. Sea memoir of, 
in Edin, Phit, JI. xe. p. 165, and Mad. Lit. 
‘Trans, xy. p. 180,—Dr. Buiet's Catalogue. 

CHRISTOLEA ORASSIFOLIA, the Shangehio 
cof Ladakh, grows at from 10,000 to 15,000 feet in 
Ladakh ; is browsed by goata, but little by the yak. 

CHRISTOPHER, Garrats W, of the Indian 
navy, author of Memoir of the Maldive Islands, 
in Bom, Geo. Trans, reprint, i. p, 54; Account of 
Adam's Bridge and Ramiseram Temple in Ceylon, 
ibid, vii, p.130; Account of Haines River and the 
adjoining Country, ibid. vi 
up the Indus and ‘Sutlej, ibid. ; 
nalof Ascent up the River Chenab, ibid,'p. 236. 
He discovered the Haines River in 1812, He was 
‘mortally wounded by a cannon shot before Multan 
in 1848, and died on the 8th October of that year. 
—Dr, Buist’s Catalogue. 

CHROME IRON ORE, or chromate of iron. is 
compound of oxide of chrome with protoxide 
fron, ‘Tt ie met with massive, and in octahedral 
crystals of a blackish colour, and imperfect 
metallic lustre. It is found in Unst in Shetland, 
France, Baltimore in America, and in the Madras 
Prosidency, in Salom and Vi 
yet, nothing has been done in Indie to turn this 
mineral to useful account on a large acale, from 
‘the want of proper appliances. ‘The consumption 
of this substance in Europe is in the manufacture 
of bichromate of potash for dyes, the chromates 
of lead for painting, and chrome aid for colour- 
in » porcelain, lass. Chrome ore in 
Baloo aGuheant, but Uie'raw enstarial will not 
pay the expeuse of freight. It is of a dark- 
greenish or nearly black colour, granular. To 
decompose it by nitrate of potash requires more 
than a red heat; by caustic potash it is more 
readily acted on. Chrome yellow, or chromate of 
Jead, is used in dyeing. Clromate of potash is 
orystallized yellow salt of a bitter, disagreeable 
taste, used by calico printers. 

CHRONOLOGY. The Pane ‘periods em- 
ployed in the computation of time by the Hindus, 
though founded on astronomical data, are purely 
mythological, A completo revolution of the 
nodes and apsides, which they suppose to be per- 

















nagram ; but as 





formed in 4,520,000,000 years, forma a Kalpa or su] 


day of Braima, In this are’included 14 Man- 
wantara, or periods, during each of which the 
world ia under one Menu. Each Manwantara is 
‘composed 1 OF great ages, each 
of four Yuge, or ages of tnequal length These 
last bear a resemblance to the golden, silver, 
Drazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. Hindus 
‘azo Isboriourly exact in astronomical observations 
and calculations, but bave neglected history. 


Tho only, cycle in use among the, Turenien 
races, in old India and Tibet, was that of 60 
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years, and in the form 19%. In the Chaldse 
7, 8 cycle of 60 x 10 yeare was employed 
(10 Bost ‘being equivalent to 1 Saros)y aad 
Josephus styled the epoch of 600 years which, 
out of it, the great patriarchal year. ‘The earliest 
Chinese chronology rests upon a conventional 
basis peculiar to itself, that of limiting the lunar 
year of a eycle of 600 years, which was common to 
the whole of Northern Asia and the Chaldwans, 
and probably (os it is alao met with in India) to 
the Bactrians aleo. This basis is historical, The 
communication took place before the Chaldees 
invented the cycle of 600 years. The Chineso 
observation is based upon the use of the Baby- 
lonian (Bunsen), ‘The Chinese, from the time of 
the emperor Yaon, 9.0. 2000, had o lunar year 
and 4 solar year. 

‘The Saka, Kaliyuga, and oyclic years of the 
Hindus commence together about March, and 
terminate almost simultaneously, 

"The beginning and end of the day has varied. 
Among the Greeks and Etruscans the day began 
at nooe ; among the Romana, aa with the Brith, 
at midnight; among the Persians, at sunrise; 
but among the Jews and Beyptians, a8 now with 
Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees, it began at 
sunset. 

‘Three great epochs have been recognised, vis. : 

In the ‘latory of Babylonia, the fixed ‘polat 
from which time was reckoned, was the era of 
N: , B.C. 746. 

iads, the point of departure being the year 
30. 176, i ‘which Corns was victor in’ the 
pic games. 

‘Roman chronology started from the foundation 
of the city, B.c. 753 (various datos). 

the writers who framed chronological lite, 
the easiest was Berosue, price of ‘Bolus living 
at Babylon in the 8d century 8.c., and who adda 
to bis historical account of Babylonia, a chrono- 
ical list of its kings, 
fanetho, a pricst of Lower Egypt, gave an 
account of thirty dynastics of its sovereigns. 

Eratosthenes, in the latter half of the 2d cen- 
tary 8.¢., was keeper of the Alexandrian library, 
and wrote an important work on geography, and 
8 treatise on chronographia. This was the first 
attempt to establish an exact scheme of general 
chronolo; 








‘The great ctneiform inscription at Behistun, 
discovered mm 1836 by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and 
subsequently copied and translated by him, threw 
4 flood of light on some obscure en of Per- 
sian history. And, in the year 1862, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson published the Assyrian Canon, 

‘The authorities quoted below will show that the 
chronology of the south and east of Asia haa 
received much attention io the later years aa Britah 

ipremacy ; but on the of lopeedia, 
thedater of battles and ware, of eveots in Brita 
India, the advent of reformers and learned men 
with their literature, will be found alphabetically, 
znd the notioe hore ia restricted to dynnsties and 





Drrasris, alpbabetically. 
Bijapur, 4.p. 1489 to 1579. 
he of Andhra, B.c. 22 to... 498, 
i ), B.C. 255 46 A.D, 295, 
Arsscidm (Armenian), 1.0. 180 to A.D. 450, 
‘Anof Jaki of Hyderabad, 4.D, 1717, still reigning. 
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Beotrian monarchy, from the 
Banarin! Kings of Wulbaoga 137 to 1828. 
mani ‘ulburge, 0 
Balabbi dynasty of ‘Saurasiies, AD, 0 to 523. 
Belal rajas of Dwara Samndra, 4., 984 to 1268. 


Bengal rajas, a.D. 1878 to 1673. 
Sard whet ‘Beder, A.D. 1498 to 1609. 


tpign of Antioches 1, 

















‘Bharat Kandy dynnat; 
Bikanir, ap. 14 reigning. 

Bundi, a Chohsn 7, A.D. 1878 to 3819, 
Cillakytot Gujrat Randenh, Kalani, Warangal. See 
‘of Gujeraé, Kandesh, Kaliani, Wa 

Chalukya, 


Chora or Kong, ended 4.0. 894. 
China, Manchu, 1616, still reigning. 
Chohan, at Ajwir, Dehli, Kotab, and Bandl, 3.0. 700 to 
‘A.D, 1102, when Prithi-raj was alain, Rainsai, suo- 
consor of Prithi-raj, was slain in the ick of Debli. 
Chola, ended 4.n. 1407, 
Delimi, an. 032 to 1055, 
Faruki of Kandeah, 4., 1370 to 1506, 
‘Ghor, 4.0, 1286 to 1206, 
Gujerat kings, a.. 1396 to 1572, 
Ghazni, a.p. 961 to 1186, 
‘Hara, ¢ Choban dynasty of Harauti, a.n, 102¢ to 1875. 
Imad Shahi of Herar, 4,D, 1484 ta 1568, 
Trak Atabelcs,— 
‘Mosul branch, a.n. 1127 to 1250, 
po branch, A.D. 1137 to 1297. 
Jeysulmir, D.C. 94, still reigning. 
Junupur, A.D, 1304 to 1457, 
Kandeat, 4.b~ L¥09 to 1504, 
Krahrair Musslman Kings, An, 1926 to 1568, 
Khalifs, ap, 682 to 1242-43, — 
F Abbaye, Uaman, Umor, Ali, and Hwan, A. 


G22 to G61, 
LD, 061-2 ta 714-5. 
87 Abbossides, 4.1. 749-50 to 1242-8, 
Khorasan of Merv, Nishxpur, Bokkar, A.D. 747 to 818. 
$19 to 862, 
? ae 1512 to 1580. 
joonds, A.D. 0 1580. 
Lodi, a.p. 1450 to 1526. 















Mahratia Governments, — 
Shai, 1644 to 181 
Hereditary Peshwas, 1740 to 1818. 
Bhonala rajas of Nagpur, 1732 to 1818, 
Sindis, 1744, stil 5 
‘Holker, 1724, still reigning. 
Gackwar, 1740, still reigning. 
to 1503. 





Maden Kings (Pr 
a (OL), AD, 1401 to 2512, 
‘Marwar Or Jodbspur, 1210, still reigning. 
‘Maurya dynasty, 3.0, 315. 5 
‘Mewar or Udaipur, A.D. 727, atill reigning, 
‘Moghul of Tartary, 4:0. 1208 to 123 
‘Moghal Tartar of I1-Khani of Persin, 4.0. 1259 to 1340, 
yal Sultans of Khoravan, A., 1303 to 1505, 
‘Mohut Emperors of Hindustwn, 4.p, 1494 to 1857, 
‘Mynore, 4.1. 1630, still reigning. 
Nayak dynasty af Madura, 4.0. 1590 to 1731, 
‘Nepal, 3.0. $808 to 2281. 
‘Rorrnt tribe, 8.6, 3240 to 1789, 
‘Suryavansn, 3.0. 1038 to A.D. 27, 
Ahir, 4.0. 43 to 178. 
Neverit, 4.D. 218 to 1749. 
Gurkhali, a.p. 1768, atill 5 
‘Nisam Shahi of Aimeduaggur, a-p. 1490 to 1607. 
Oudh Nawabs and king "1756 to 1847. 
Panda dynasty of Magadiin, 2.0. 1400 to 915. 
Pathan Ghori Sultans of Hindueian, a.D. 1193 to 1565. 
Pathan Sultans of Bengal, an. 1208 to 1573. 
Peahdadian dynesty, mythological, 
Somanian dynasty of Bokhar, Khorasan, and Persia, 
‘An. 874-5 to 999, 
Souanian monarchy of Persia, a.n, 223 to 636, 
Seljuk of Iran or Persia, a.p, 1037 to 1176. 
Beljuk dynasty of Kerman, 4.p. 1041 to 1169. 
Seljak Suan ot ‘Ram or Anatolia, capital Teouium, 
‘tq 1283, 
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Tibet, 3.0. 
‘Vijayanagar, A.D. 1084 to 1756 and 1829. 
Enas, chronologically. 

Constantinople era, till used in the Greek Chureh, 
‘dates from the ‘sreation of the world, The Incar- 
nation falls in the year 5509. 

Kali Yaga, commenced 2.0. 18th Febranry 3102. 

‘Era of Nabonsasnr, began 3.c. 26th February 746, 

an era, 762 (various). 

ol 7 gine Lut July 776, 

ekn ora of Mahavira, 2.0. 629. 

Buddha's nirvana, 2.6. 543. 








Barmete ascred eta, 3.0. 143, 
Bea of the Seleucid dates from the time of the occu- 
pation of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator, B.c. SLL. 











let 
ober, S12, 














Vikramaditya era derives its name from a ruler of 
‘Malwa, and is reckoned from 3B.c. 56. The term 
simply » year, is used for the Vikramaditya era. 

Christian era. Its epoch or commencement is the Ist of 
the 758d from the foundation of Rome, It was 
Ao. 4004, 

Botivabuna era, called the Saka or Shuk, begins A.D, 
78, and was so named from a prinoc who ix supposed 
‘Narain; 

Bali era, 4-0, 

pear poging Bc, 
‘tember, but accarding to the Arabs Int Octi 
Balabhi Samvat, March, 4.0. $18. 
day follow. 
Mabomed's flight to’ Medina, which took place 
gn shenight of Thursday, 10th July, | jiu begins 
1 Eb Tuy. esprlg b ¢ Bilali, 
‘or practical calculation, By the 
nomical ealovlation, the era commenced one day 
earlier, 
the elevation of Yezdofind 11, to the throne of 
Persia, 16th June, 4.D. 682. 
13th year of the Hijira, It'is © nolar siderenl 
yeur. It is also written Suhur and Shuhur, alt of 
month, It was introduced A.D. 1344, 

‘Kollam Andu era of Quilon commences about Septem- 
in Travancore, A.D. 824. 4.D. 1800 was the’ th of 
the Kollamers. I¢ is usually called the Parasurama 


Samvatsaram (contracted to Samvat), meaning 

Jonuary in the 4th year of the 194th Olympiad, 
Java ore, A.D. 7h, 

to lsve reigned at that period in the kingdom of 
Second ‘of the Seleuctde 
‘Hijira your bagins 16th Tuly, a.v. 622, the 

eee 7 bi, or ankro- 
‘eadejird era, or Parsee or Jalsli era, commences with 
Sor San, Soar Son, or Arabian era, commenoen in the 

‘them Mohratts is of the Arubie shabr, a 

bez, It is only used in the S. Tamil conntry and 
arama eam oye of 1000 years. Int year of dth eye, 


A.D. 65. 
‘Nopal Newar ers, 4.0, 870. 

‘Vrihaspati cycle of 60 years, established 4.D. 966. 
Jalali of Malik Shab, Maroh, 4.0. 1079, 


‘Faali San is four years behind the Hijira era, and is sup- 
to have been imposed on the people of India 
the Mahomedan conguerors. ‘The Hijire year 

was 1196 Fasil, and 1187 Sur San. 


Faall of Hivdustan, established 4,0, 1856, 
Foali of Penineul 


ra, 
‘alian era, invonted by Joseph Bealiger, 1882, 
Tecikh'} aki of Akbar, a,x 902, ab, 1564, 
‘Talus San of Bijapur of Adal Shah 21., 16046, 
Hpch ot te fed Tyee ut Os Grob 
indian eyel ‘yeara, or Grohaparivri 
‘begion with, the Hod Solar "yenr 2h Th hes 
year of the 2ist aycle was 4.D. 177. 





or? Fherpes Hist of Baypt, ip. 68; Liewt-Colonet 
Sesunage dynasty, 5.0. 777 to 415, John Warren's we eenkalita 3 Buneen’s 2g - 
Sik Goverment of Lahore, Beruells Indian Baleography ; Prinsep's Baa 

‘hamers’Rajputa, followed by the Bumers, Sama , Tables and Indian Antiquities; Cowaxee Potelfs 


! Chronology; C. P. Brown's Cyclic 
18 


‘Rajput, aod the Afghans, Ul Akbar’ time, ‘ables and 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ALBUM, 


Carnatic Chronology, 1868 ; Robert Sewell's Chron. 
Tables for S. India, from’ the 6th Century A.D. 
Dictionary of East Fadian Dates; T. f-Cudder 
Oriental “Eras; Bombay Chronological Tables ; 
Chronology of the Hindus, Cambridge, 1820. See 
British India, 

‘CHRYSANTHEMUM ALBUM. Peb-kiuh-hwa, 
Cars. ‘The ashes of the flowers are said to destroy 
insects. Tho Chrysanthemum genus of plants 
elongs to the natural order Composite, and the 
sub-order Corymbiferm or Asteracese. ‘The apecica 
ate very numerous in the temperate of the 
earth (Eng. Oyo. p. 1058). The name is from two 
Greck words, Chrssos, gold, and Anthos, flower. 


— Smith. 

OBRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM. D.C. Gul- 
dawadi, Hind. Grows in several parts of India, 
and is used madicinally in calculus —Drury. 

OGHRYSANTHEMUM PERUVIANUM turns 
continually towards the sun, As a general rule, 
however, all plants turn towards the sun. Hypo- 
charis radicata and Apirgia autumnalis are scen 
in meadows turning towards the sun, and species 
of Melampyram aod Narcissus tarn similarly. — 
Winslow on Light. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ROSEUM. Adam. Py- 
rethram roseum, Bieb, A perennial herb of 8.\¥. 
Asia, with C. coronopifolium, B’ilidenow, yields 
tho Persian insect powder.—F. von Afueller. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ROXBURGHIL Desf. 
©, senecioides, Dun, Fyrom Indioum, Roxb, 
Matricaria oleracea, Buch, Pi Roxburgbii, Leas. 
Glebionia Roxburghli, Caee, 

Bogaur, ., . OnExas, Gendi, . 
‘Christmas flower, . ENG. Kalzang, 
Gul dawadi,, . . Huvp, Obamanti, 

The planta commence flowering generally in 
November, and contioue for several months, ‘The 
colours are mostly yellow, orange, and a purplizh 
colour mixed with white. They are made into 

Janda, and offered at the shrines of Vishau and 
iva. ‘They are coramonly cultivated in gardens 
in the plains of India, in Kaabmir, U; henab 
to 9200 fest, and in’ Ladakh at’ 11,800 feet— 
Ainslie; Dr. J. L, Stewart, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SINENSE is extensively 
cultivated in European gardena, and ia the Chinese 
gardener’s favourite winter flower, although it is 
generally past ite fall beauty at the Chinese new 
year, There je n0 other plant which he takes 80 
much pains with or which he cultivates so well. 
‘His camellias, azaleas, and roses are well grown 
‘and well bloomed, but in all these the people of 
Britain excel him. In the cultivation of the 
chrysanthemum, however, he stands unrivalled. 
Tt is im great request among the people, and is 
used in the decoration of courtyards, balls, and 
temples, It i everybody's plant, and blooms 
like in the garden of the iuese cottager 
agin that of the reil-buttoned mandarin. —Eng, 
Cyc. p. 1052 ; Fortune's Tea Districts, p. 125. 

GHRYSE, “tho gotd land ' of the Pariplos, has 
‘been supposed to be Pegu, the Suvarné Bhumi 
ar Golden Land of the old Indian Buddhiets. 
Souaparanta, » term of Hike meaning, ie atill the 

or classical term for the central territories 

of Ava. Gold-scatterer, Zar-afshan, is applied 
by the of Central Asia to the head-atreams 
the Oxas and Jaxartes ending in the inland sea 
of Aral ips of the Brythraan Sea; Yule, 





~ Hix. 
Lapaxn, 
1 TR, 
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pCURYSIPIDE, or golden swaspe, do not sting, 
‘possess er rolling emselves U} 
ntos ball, which is alinet ea hard and polished es 
if really made of metal. They are all adorned. 
with the most gorgeous colours. 
ae eee ente ee 
A as the genera Janus 
and Pri ia. Roxburgh ‘mentioned C. racemosa 
of the Moluccas. C. icaco, the coeos-palm treo 
of the West Indies, baa been introduced inte India, 
CHRYSOBERYL, or prismatic corundum, is 
found among the Tora hills near Rajmabal, on 
the Banas, in irregular rolled pieces, small, and. 
generally of @ light green colour, ‘These stones 
are considered by the natives ax emeralds, and 
pass under the name of ‘punna,’ but the natives 
are aware thet they are softer than the real 
emerald —Gen. Med. Top. p. 160. 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM ROXBURGHIL G. Don. 
C. scuminatum, Road., star apple. 
Halimara, . . - Can, |Tarsee phal, . . 
Pita-kara, . . Heyp, | Lawooloo-gs 
This tree, one of the Sspotacer, grows to 
thirty feet or more. Iu Canara and Sunda, it is 
very common in the jungles near the ghats above, 
particularly to the south. ‘There aro some trees in 
the Residency garden at Hydarabad. The wood 
aeems straiglit and good, but the tree is chiefly 
le from the gutta-perclit-like incrustation 
common on the fruit. Fruit, about the size of 
lange orab-apple, ripens in October, and ia edible 
but insipid, "Not uncommon in the warmer 
of the island of Ceylon.—Gibwn s Thu. iii, 174. 
CHRYSOPOGON ACICULARIS. Host. 
mn acteularis, X. | Rhaphis trivalvie, Zour, 





Mane, 
» » BINcK. 














Gnung-myeet, .. BURM. Lampn, . Finn, 
grau,. > ENG. Shunini,. Savant. 
kante, . : HIND. , Kati-chdity, TRL 

Katle-gaddi 








Abundant in barren land; troublesome to the 
fect of those who walk among it; eaten by cattle 
when other grass is not to be had. Ite seed stick 
in the stockings, and produce a disngreeable 
itching. A longer variety, known solely as * soor- 
wul,’ is an excellent grass for cattle. Mason ; 
Gent. Med. Top. p. 176. 

CHRYSOPRASE, from Chryaos, golden or 
Deautifol, and Prasou, leek, is a rare, pale 
apple-green chaleedony, which owes ita colour to 
the presence of the metal nickel. It is found 
in many parts of Indis, in Upper Silesia, and 


Vermont. 

CHRYSORRHGA, or ‘Golden Stream of the 
ancient geographera,” is the Barada river of 

‘which, 20 soon as it issues from the 

cleft in the mountains, ia immediately divided 
into three smaller courses. The largest, which is 
the middle one, rung directly to the city, and ia 
there distributed to the different public fountaing, 
baths, and cisterns ) whilet the other two, branch~ 
ing off right and left, contribute mainly to the 
laguriant vegetation which adorns the environs. 
South-east of the city their scattered waters 
unite again into one channel, and, after flowing 
‘towards the eastern hills for two or three hours, 
are finally lost in a marsh which, from one side 
view, appears like a small lake. Well ma: 
‘Damascus be called Sham-i-Shereef, the noble 
beantiful.—Robineon's Tr. ii, p. 115. 

‘CHU, or Cha-ma, or Tchou-ma, Ciis., Boch- 
meria nives; China grasa. 
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CHU, Tmsran Water. In Soytbian, Ku; 
Asiyrian, Hu; Greek, Bu. 

CHUA. Hrsp. Roe Webbiana. In Kolo, 
an amaranth cultivated for ita grain; tus 
oleraceus, 

CHUAL. Hop. Stapbylea emodi, also Euony- 
mus fimbricata. 

CHUAN-YUAN, in the classical education of 
the Chinese, iz the highest in the annual exami- 
nation,—the senior wrangler and senior classic 
from amongst 400 millions of people. 

OHUBIRI. Matay. Chillies, 

CHUBREI. Hsp. Dactyloctenium Egypti- 

acum, also Eleusine flagellifera. 

“CHUGH. Hiv, Juniperus gommunis, Tusk, 
8 thorny shrub in Balkh, grazed by camel 








in 
CHUCH, a valley near Attock, on the Indus, and Tij 


where gold'is washed. 

CHUCHI, Uni,” Polygonum polystachyum, 
alo Rheum emodi 

CHUCHO, ‘MALAY, Leaves used by the Jakun place 
for thatch. 

CHUCKERBUTTY, « of Brahmans in 
Bengal, so called by the British in India. The 
word in a corruption of Chakravarti, meaning a 

prince or ruler over a large circle.— Wite. Gloss, 

PICHUCRLER. Anovo-Tas, From Tamil, Chaba, 
‘a shoemaker, a tanner. 

CHUCKOONDA. Hun. Beta vulgaris; boct. 

CHUCKRANKETAM, also called Moodra dhar- 
nnam ; amongst Vaishnava Hindus, the rite of 
ftamping with Lot iron stamp the cteblem of 
Vishna on the arm of a Vaistnava lad or man, It 
in cquivalunt to the confirmation of Episcopal 
Christiana ; it is an initiatory rite. 

CHUCKRATA, a bill station in the Dehra 
Doou division, 1119 miles from Caloutta, 38 miles 
west of Muasoori. 

CHUDA KARANAM. Bena. ‘The ceremony 
of shaving a Hindu boy’s head between the third 
and fifth year, leaving a single lock on the scalp, 





called Chuda, Chara, Chula, or Chonta. 
CHUDDER, pro, erly Chi wt. Hino. A blanket, 
sheet, or shawl, Those of Rampur are famous. 


Also a dam serosa a river, a8 the Chadrghat. 
CHUDRA KANTA KARL Beno. Solanum 
Jecquini, Withd. 
CHUEN-SEE, taken 7th January 1841, 
CIPUEN TSIAU. Cun. | Nontlioxylon alatum. 
CHUHA,  Ureb, A rot. Kan-ka-chuba, 
the large-vared rat of Kaghan, the marmot or 
ana 
HA, a people in the Chua district on the 
river Hab, Whi falta fto the nea at Cape Movze. 
‘They are said to be of Sumeah or of Brahui origia. 
CHUHARA, Hino, Apricot; also Phoenix 
Anat jifera. 
UH-HWANG. Cain. Tabashir. 
GHUNRA, “Horo, The, hamblest village ser- 
vanta, Bhangi, Ialal-khor, Mibtar, ete. — I isun. 
CHU. Bena. Piper chaba. Chai, of Chamba, 
Pras male apple tre. 
‘HUI -A. Juniperus commune. 
CHUL. Him Fresteon xanthoxylloi 
CHUK, Hino. A plantation, « reserve, 
CHUKA. Gus,, rice, Matzat., vinegar, sorrel, 
Hiyp., Sida condifolia; Rumex vesicarius 
CHUKAN PALLAM. Tax. Bryonis, 
CHUKA-ZUM, & chain bri 
th Tehintchiou river, a hort. distance above. the 
castle of Chuka.—Turner’s Eiubaeay, p. 54. 





CHULI. 


CHUK DAR. Hn. A wooden frame sunk 
8 the foundation of a well. 
CHUKE, Chabai, Beya, and Sambutan are 


Malay customs, 
CHUKKADUMPA. ‘Tr. Habensria Waty- 
phylia, Spreng. Chukka kada, Bigelowin lnsio- 
spinosa. 


ORUKKALT CHETIU. Epis 
CHUKKAR or Chakra, a Sikh weapon resem- 
bling 8 quoit in size and shape, thrown from the 
finger with a rotatory motion.—Herklots. 
CHUKEEE, a deem, oo nama, & 
song sung whil at the mill ; at weddin, 
CHURMA, 1 race, in aumaber 28,000, oot 9 
the Toonis Joom mabals, a forest tract in the 
of fhe Chittagong trict, along with Mug, Reang, 
races, all more or less nomadic, 
Somo ouo of these hill races till lately performed 
human sacrifices annually, and in the year 184° 
several were tried for murder by sacrificing. ‘Tee 
of sacrifice was a cleared district in the 
fovie and staked round with bamboos aboutaix 
reet high. ‘The sacrificial pole was a Phula jana 
bamboo, seraped and stripped at the edges the 
hanging strips giving a rude notion of ornanent. 
Daring the celebration of these sacrifices atAgar- 
tollah, © gun was fired every evening at sunaet, 
when every person hurried to his Lome. 
CHUKOTARA, Hinp, Citrus decamina, 
CRUKRI. Hunn. Rheum emodi, also R. 
pelmatum vol powder of the dried acid stiliay of 


the 

CHURULDI PATTA, Tet. Cassin abaus. 

OHUKUL MORA. Caw. Acacia clata, 

CHULA. Hinp. Euphorbia Royleana. 

CHULA or Chula, Hryp, A fire-grate made 
of mud or bricks; a PPaponry a hearth, 
equivalent to the English arth’ ae & home A 
native of India wishing to express his 
ould say thero war no fre fo the hearth; oF 49 
indicate tho number of his divided family, would 
‘observe that three fireplaces are burning. 

CHULAH. Hixo. “A tribe of Taga in ‘Baghpat, 

CHULAL Hixo.  Spinacia tetrandra; also 
Amarantus polygamus, Linn. 

CHULCHILHERA, & lichen of the Himalaya, 
the Borrera ashneb, Joyle; with ammonia it 
gives a reddish-brown colouring matier, and ia 
used accordingly as a dye-stuff. Dr. O'S! 
nesey examined thie and several other Indian 
lichens, but without success in the production of 
any valuable colour. It mesna, in the Panjab, 
a mixture of lichens employed for dyeing, oo 
tains Parmelia Kamtachadalis, Parmelia perlata 
and its variety sorediata, Usnes florida, Ramalina 
caliearis, and {regents of Physica leucomela.~— 


O'Shaughnessy, 
CHUTE awhtipoel, 7 in thestreamof theCharae 
bal near Berolli, the whirlpools and eddie, have 
given a sacred character to it, like thr.*Rerbadda, 


‘t the whirlpoolsof the great god nul boar. 
Assis cond ao Layee 














oud wanes of gyre tette ahdeipoc are lied 
Ban-Lang. oF7 Phir sol lingam, and Tort ab sho 
cof Beran Bee Biolang—Tods Travels. - 


Ayo. Prunus Armeniace, aleo Pranas: 
oo a f )-Villarsia Indica, 


CHULI. 


OHULL, a Mahomedan of Malabar ; amongst the 
Malays, any native of & India. The Chulia and 
Kling comprehend the traders and netilers, both 
Mahomedans and Hindus, from the Coromandel 
‘const. ‘These names have been given to them by 
the Malays from the earliest times of the ancient 
commercial intercourse subsisting between this 

of Asia and India, Kling 1s from Kalings, ot 
inv corruption from Teling or Telings; Chulia may 
be derived from the ancient Obola kingdom of the 
Peninsula. —Newboid's British Settlements, i. p. & 

CHULLA, also Chara. Hixp. Sypheotides 
suritae, Latham; the lesser forikin. 

CHULU. Hix. Of Himalaya, Armeninca 
valgaris, Lam.; the apricot. 

CHUM. Hixp. Euphorbia Royleans; stso 
Morus serrata; also Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 

CHUMANG, a low or out-caste race in the non- 
Bhot district of Kunawar, with dark skins. The 
People ‘of the lower hills call them Koli, and the 

spur people, Chamar. They till the soil and 


weave. 
CHUMAYAN, s Gujar clan occupying twelve 
villages in Paniput Bangur.— Eliot, 
CHUMBA. Hixp, Artemisia secrorum. 
OHUMBA-GUDDRE, @ race in the Chumba 
hills, in the Himalaya, They say they are Rajputs, 
and of the Guddee-jat, They are eomewhat short, 
‘hat strong, and cleanly in their habita. They are 
ahnrp, and able to impose on their less knowing 
neighbours. Most of the witch-finders are of the 
Chumba-guddee race; and the race may alway 
known by their peculiar conical ca 
to turn down over their ears, 
travelling cap. When Europeans made their firat 
a oe nthe Kangra valley, these men had 
very slight notions of caste, and would eat or 
drink anything the Europeana gavo them, but 
since their contact with the patives of the 
they bare become ng bigoted ae any Hinds, 
HUMBARA. Matis. Premna tomentosa. 
CHUMBELI, Hixp. Jasminum grandifloram. 
CHUMBI SAG. Hinp. Amarantus polygamus. 
CHUMBRANUK, a single valve of the mussel 
shell without the inollasc, used in Ajmir as an 
aphrodisiac.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 132. 
CHUMBUL, « tributary to the Jumma. Jt rises 
in Molwa in lat. 22° 26’, and long. 75° 45’, 8 or 


9 miles S.W. from Mhow, which is 2019 feet Bengal grs 


above the sea. It rises on the cluster called 
Janapava. Itrans north 105 miles, N.W. 6 miles, 
S.E. 10 miles, N.E. 23 miles, S.W. 25 miles, 
north to junction with Kalee Sind, N.B. 145 
milea, 8.E. 78 miles to Jumna ; lengtb, 570 miles ; 
described in a form nearly semicircular, 
diameter being only 30 miles, It receives the 
Chumbela, “7 120; Parbati, 220; 
Kalee Sind, 22 nas, $20; Chota Kalee 
Sind, 104 miles’ About 56,000 square miles 
drained, ‘The a declivity of ita bed, 2 feet 
Sinchea per mile. Its average volume of water 
* 90 considerable, that at ita junction it has been 
own to raise the united stream 7 or 8 feet in 
alve bours, The nominal sourcs of the Chum- 
Lipin a part of the Vindhya range, 9 miles 8.1. 
‘Mhow ; but this part of the river is dry in the 
tecason, during which it owes its waters to other 
streams, The current is in most 


wh obstructed by shallows; but, after entering 
Srowiee by an opening inthe Motwadre raage 
2z 








the origin has been much 


CHUNAM. 


{ it becomes a fine and deep stream. The comrae of 
1 the Chumbul, not reckoning the minor stnnoaities, 
* is upwards of 500 miles; and slongits banks nearly 
every race now existing in NW. India may be 
“Sond, Chandersirat, Scania, Hara, Gore, 
Jadoon, Bikerwal, Goojar, Jat, Tuar, Chohan, 
Bhadoria, Kutchwaha, Sengar, Boondela, each in 
associations of various magnitudes, from the 
substantive state to the little republic communes 
between the Chumbaland Cobar. The Chumbal 
rons through the territories of Sindia and Holkar, 
viz. Gwatior and Indore, and passes near Kotah.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 18; Rep. Royal Com, 
CHUM GADHAL. Hnsn, | One af the Cheir- 
‘the flying-for, species of Pteropus, 

CHUMIAH, a race to the north and cant of 
Chittagong, dwelling in the lower hills between 
the Kaki and the plains. ‘The Chumish and tho 
Kuki are described as having flat moses, anal 
eyes, and broad round faces, and to differ from 

Naga race both in appearance apd customs. 

CHUMIARL Pang. Cerasus puddam, 

CHUMKI. Hixp. Coloured and atriped antina, 
red, white and red, and blue and red, value 1 rupee 
to 34 rupees the yard, 

CHUMLA, a valley near the Bunair or Bunnoor 
country in ‘Afghanistan, The valley and the 
central plain of the Yusufzai are commanded by 
hills that descend from the Hindu Kush. 

CHUMPA, properly Champa or Champaka, 
the Michelia champacay Zum. The Bower ef the 








be champa is one of the five with which Kama, the 


with leppets Hind 
on. Begloh 


lu god of love, tips the arrows he uses. 
CHUMPADA. Matay. The small jack-frait. 
CHUMPA NUTIA. Brena, Amarantus poly- 


gamua, 
i ee a town in the Patna division 


Bengal. 
CHUMPOUTE, the berry of a small plant, 
brought to Ajmir via Pali, used in perfumes and 
also m medicine ; one seer is sold for one rapes.— 
Gen, Med. Top. p. 181. 
CHU-MURTI,‘a Chinese district bordering on 


CHUMWA, a tribe in Assam, exempt from 

manual labour.— Hilson. 
CHUNA. Beno, Also Chnns-batoola and 
Chunai Buikale, Cicer arietinum, Linn, It ia the 
am of Europeans in india Through 








the Italian cece and the French chicker comes its 
English name ‘ chick-pea.' ‘The term ‘ arietinum’ 
is derived from the resemblance of the aeed to a 
ram’s head. The word Meed by Europeans in 
India is gran, or Bengal gram, of which the 
isputed, but in supposed 
to be from grana,—Ziliol, 

CHUNAM. Ener ee “ 
Chuna; Obunaam, Hix, | Sunamu; Choonnoo, Trt. 
Gierasch as, | a 

Chuns or Chunam isa term applied to quick- 
lime made from nodular hmestone, from  lime- 
stone rock, from marble, or from calcined shells ; 
also applied to plaster and mortar. The chunam 
plaster of Madras, long famed for ita marble-like 
polish, is either from shells or lime- 
gone.’ The shells generally used at Madran are 
both recent and fossil, but the latter, of recent 
species, are found in extensive beds a fow feat 
below the surface, on the banks of the Pulicat 
lake and other low marshy places on the sea- 
‘coast, which are covered by these at high water. 
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URURAM, 


The shells are calcined with charcoal, one parah 
of charcoal being allowed to every two parabs of 
chonam. The kilns generally used are calculated 
to hold altogether 60 , that in, 40 of shelle 
and 20 of charcoal. A small arch, 1 foot 8 inches 
in height, the same in breadth, and raised 5 feet 
above the surface of the ground, rina longitudi- 
nally through the kiln; the top of thie arch is 
a grating of brick on edge, which is partially 
covered with broken tiles, so that neither the 
shells nor charcoal ean drop through them, but 
sinall apertures are left for the escape of the 
ashes and for the necessary circalation of air. 
Over thia bed a layer of charcoal is first placed 
throughout, about 3 inches in thickness, and fire 
applicd, When sufficiently kindled, the mixed 

ells and charcoal are laid in small heaps of not 
more than fat a parah each st about 1 foot 6 
inches apart, and when the fire haa been com- 
munieated to them, the intermediate spaces must be 
filled up with more shells and charcoal to a level; 
and when the fire has thoroughly extended to 
them also, snother row is to be laid in « heap 
upon thia inars, as was done in the first instance ; 
and in the subsequent operations are to be repeated 
in the same manner until the kiln ia filled. ‘The 
transverse arches are to promote the requisite 
current of air, and the windward oves are iavari- 
ably to ‘open, whilat those on the te 
Sula mune be ‘clezed” "The Kilne ued at Sladras 
are built of brick or clay, and require renewal 
every three years, The shells will be sufficiently 
taleined in 12 hoars, and 24 more are required to 
cool them, 80 as to admit of their being moved 
and the charcoal sifted from them. It is found 
‘that chunam thus ‘and elaked to a 
powder is increased to doable its original bulk 
when in the form of shells, 

For plastering with chunam at Madras, if for one 
coat, the plaster is composed of one part of chunam 
and one and a half of river sand, thoroughly mixed 
and well beaten up with water. This operation 
is usually performed by women, who stand round 
‘fn stall stone trough prepared for tho purpose, 
into which the ingredients arethrown and gradually 
moistened with water, as the process of mixi 
proceeds ‘The women use wooden pestles 
like a rice-pounder. The plester, whea mixed, is 
taken out of the troughs and made into conical 
beape, where it remains till required, and may be 
Kept without injury for several months ; but when 
left for any time, a amall cistern or hollow is 
made at the top of the heap, into which water is 
occasionally poured. Before applying the plaster, 
the wall ia trimmed with a trowel and swept per- 
fectly clean, and then slightly sprinkled with 
water, The wall being ready, the plaster is put 
into amall wooden boxes at’ convenient places 
among the bricklayers, by whom it is mixed up 
with jagari water, 2 Ib. of jagari or coarse 
being allowed to every par : 
it is brought to the required consistency 
then laid on with @ trowel above half an inch 
thick, and levelled with a flat wooden rule, being 
afterwards smoothed with a wooden rabber till it 
acquires an even surface. During the 
rubbing, the plaster is occasionally sprinkled with 
a little pure white lime mixed with water, to give 
it a hard surface. Tf for two oosis of chunam, 
the first coat is applied as already described, 
with tho exception tint the surface it left rough’ 











suger 
parah of quicklime, until the 
it in 


of is 


CHUNAN. 


snd no pure lime is applied during the process of 
inge A day or'two after the first coat is 
‘and while moist, the second is laid on. 
plaster used for the second cont consists of 
three parts of lime and one of white sand, ‘These 
are mixed as before, and afterwards ground by 
‘women on a flat stone with a mall stove roller, 
till they are rednoed toa fine paste. 'Thia is laid 
‘on a wooden rubber, and applied with care over 
the first coat about # of an inch thick. It is then 
rubbed down perfectly smooth with a small trowel, 
and afterwarde polished with a crystal or emooth 
stone rubber, and as soon as it has acquired a 
fine poligh, a little very fine potatone (Ballapum) 
powder i led on it to” increase the white- 
ness and polish, and the polishing continue/l. The 
second coat ought to be applied and finished in 
one day, for it wenally hardens too much during 
the night to be polished the following day, except 
in damp weather. The practice is to continue 
polishing the plaster until it ia quite dry, and a 
‘umber of bricklayers are employed, in onder that 
it may be well polished the first day. Moisture 
continues to exude from the plaster for some daye 
after it is completed ; this must be carefully wiped 
off with » xoft cloth, and the wali kept perfectly 
dry till the moisture entirely ceases, For three 
coats of chunam, the first coat is as above, but it 
is left a fortnight or three weeks to dry before the 
second coat is applied. The plaster for the second. 
coat consiats of one part of Hime and one of fine 
river sand, freed from the coarser icles and 
olay by sifting. It is well mixed and beaten up 
in a clean trough, and applied over the first. coat 
about 7 of an inch in thickness, the first bein, 
previously moistened with a little water. It 
uext rubbed down in the same manner as the first 
coat, but acquires a much smoot the 
plaster being of a finer quality. A day or two 
afterwards, when it has had time to dry, the third 
coat is applied. It consist of four parta of lime 
and one of fine white sand. These, after being 
well mixed, are reduced by grinding to a very fine 
paste, quite free from grittinea. This is put into 
‘large earthen jar, of the size nearly of half a 
i, aud mixed with the white of eggs, 
sour milk (tyre), and ghi, in the proportion of 
12 eggs, 1} ieaaures of tyre, and f Ib, of ghi to 
every parah of plaster. ‘These are all thoroughly 
mixed, and rabbed between the bands till the 
ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, and the 
composition reduced to a uniform consistent 
paste a lite thicker than eraam, and perfectly 
from grittiness, The plaster is now fit for 
use, and is put. on with a wooden rubber about # 
of 8n inch thick, and gently rabbed till it becomes, 
perfectly amooth. Immediately after thia, another 
coat of still finer plaster ia applied, consinting of 
pare lime ground to a very fine powder, and after- 
wards mized with water in s olean tab, till it in of 
consistency of cream. This is put on about 
of an inch thick with s brush, and rubbed 
gently with a small trowel till it acquires 
degree of hardness It ia then rubbed wit 
rock-crystal or stone rubber till a beantifal polish 

















ee not forgetting to sprinklé the wall 
with fine  polatone (Ballapnea) ponder during the 
Process Of polishing, If the plester ia not 
entirely dry on the second morning, the operation 
of polishing onght to be continued until i is 
quite dry. The moisture, as above directed, must 
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be carefully wiped off, and the wall kept qui 
dry til all appearance of moisture cease. The 


result of the process depends chiefly on the plaster 
dar Sie upper coat beng reduced to a very fine | 
ste perfectly free from grittiness, and on ite 
tone, ‘after it is applied to the wall, rabbed con~ 
atantly with great care till it is quite dry and has 
poy wd a very fine polish. The wall ought then 
to be frequently wiyed with a fine clean cloth to 
remove the moisture, and it may be occasionally 


dusted with Ballapum powder. The stone usod and 


in polishing it ia rock-crystal or a white quartz 
pebble about 8 inches long and 1} broad, the face 
‘of which has a very fine polish, The wall is rubbed | 
‘with this for one or two days, the moisture being 
carefully wiped off every morning, and potstone 
{Ballapu) ) bower spxiahod on it several tirace 
luring the day. When the lime is prepared from 
nea-shella, these are first cleaned a8 voube, end 
then calcined with charcoal, care being taken to 
exclude everything likely to injure the whiteness 
of the lime; vary white sand only is employed, as 
common sand destroys the brilliancy of the plaster. 
When white sand is not procurable, white rock- 
crystal or quartz pebbles reduced to a fine powder 
may be substituted. Mortar for building consists 
of one part of chunam and two of sand. Imme- 
diately before being used, the mortar is mixed 
with jagari water, 1 Ib. of jagari being allowed 
to every parab of lime, It is in a much 
more flaid atate than is the practice in Europe. 
When shell-lime is used in situations requiring a 
hydraulic cement, it should be twixed with burnt 
ciny in powder; freak burnt tiles more oF lees 
en are in general conveniently procured. In 
building the pier at Masulipatam, Captain Buckle 
employed » cement consisting of one part of lime, 
one of the tile dust, and two of sharp river sand, 
and it appeared to avewer well.  Jugari was 
used in the usual proportion of one pound to a 
‘h of chunam, Timeatone abounds in most 
ricta of Southern Asia, but the qualities 
the different varieties are best ascertained by 
experiment. When found in large blocks of very 
compact stone, the breaching of it forms a consider- 
able item in the expense. Such stone as yields 
very hydraulic lime is not suited to the purposes 
of ‘ordinary building, unless the preceution. is 
taken of keeping the work constantly wet. The 
dest form of kiln for burning stone with charcoal 
is given by Captain Smith in his translation of 
Vicat, piste 1, fig. 11 and 12. When wood is 
‘used, the apheroidal form of kiln is recommended. 
It will be found to facilitate the expalsion of 
carbon, if the stone is well moistened in water 
previous to placing it in the kiln. It should be 
Temarked that nothing but clean sand should be 
wdded to the hydraulic limes; such limes should 
be used immediately afterslaking. When used in 
situations requiring hydraulic cement, no more 
water should bo as in pied — racer 
to reduce it to a fine jer. Magnesian 
limes have been found Ts "Sato and in the 
Tanjore district, where it was used with suc- 
cess by Captain Cotton in forming the anicuia; 
the cement formed with it was stronger than that 











troversy bas occurred in rey the advisability 
of using the lime while hot; the generally re- 
ceived opinion is that it should be so used; but 


to 


of king of Debli. 


CHUNDA SAHIB. 


in regard to the pare limes, free from clay and 
iron, tbat is, without bydsrulie propertien, this 
‘course in questionable. It was not permitted in 
‘Rome; and lime mortar kept moist has been found 
guitable for building after the lay of several 
hundred years ; lime used hot is eeldom thoroughly 
slaked. A common practice in India is to mix the 
slaked lime and sand, form it into heaps, on the 
summit of which is formed a hollow, which is 
constantly filled with water. Shell-lime, #0 kept 

‘aabjected to the usual beating when used, 
seemed to Mr. Rohde at least as good as when at 
first burned; hydraulie limes, inclnding of course 
all which become hard under water, ought no 
doubt to be used hot, At Ternate, and other 
coral islands, coral is largely burned into lime for 
mortar.—Rokde, MSS. 

CHUNAR or Chanar, an ancient rock fortress 
in the Mirzapur district in the valley of the 
Ganges. It is perched on the crest of a limestone 
spur that rises to the height of 10 feet abraptly 
from the edge of the stream, on the right or ponth 
bank. It fell to the British in 1764. The treaty of 
Chunar between the subabdar of Quda and Warren. 
Hastings was signed on the 19th September 1781. 
In the fortress ig a state prison in which Trimbukji 
Diecigls. pind away tis last days, hopelen ol ever 
being able to give & second slip to lis enemies.—~ 
It is 17 milea W, of Benares, and 490 miles from 
Caloutta.— Trav. of Hind. i. p. 182. 

CHUNAR, Hixp. The Platunus orientalis, 
Char-Chunar lake, the Shalimar garden, waa one 
of the great works of Jahangir. Baron Hagel 

CHUNARU, also Chunari. Hixp. Lime- 
burners, or workers fn lime, as plasterers, 

GHON-GHU. Cur ‘Aitenthus foetida and 
A. glandulosa; but also Cedrela ta and: 
apolen of Deveesice auc! Feeainun. Saleh, 

CHUND, & Hindu poet and religious reformer, 
but now kilown only in the former churacter. 
lived in the time of Prithi-raja, the last Hindu 

He was « moucthelst, and, after 
baviug separately invoked the three ‘persons of 
the Hindu triad, eaya that he who believes them 
distinct, * bell will be his portion.” tis work is 2 
general history of the period in which he wrote, 
Tt consista of 69 books, comprising 100,000 
stanzas, relating to the exploits of Prithi-raja; aud 
every noble family of Rajasthan finds in it some 
record of their ancestors. Tt is accordingly 
teeamured amonget the archives of each race 
having any pretensions to the name of Rajput. 
From this be can trace his martial forefathers, 
who ‘drank of the wave of battle’ in the passes 
of Kirman, when ‘the cloud of war rolled fron 
Himachil ’ to the plains of Hindustan, The wars 
of Prithi-raja, his alliances, his numerous aud 
Powerful tributarice, thelr abodes snd padigrocs, 
make the works of Chund invaluable as historic 
and geographies! memoranda, besides being trea~ 
sures: ‘mythology, manners, and the annals of 
the mind. They are entirely heroie ; each book e 
relation of one of the exploits of Prithi-raj 
Tod's Kajasthan, 1. p. 98, ip. 254. 

CHUNDA. Mareat.” Solanum Jaequini, 

CHONDA GUDDA. Tet. Tacca pinnati- 


fida, L, 

CHUNDAO, Chundul, or Chandal, Hixn, 
Antisris saccidora. 

CHUNDA SAHIB,  Mahowedan ruler with 
‘whom the French sided in their efforts to establish 
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The shells re ealeined with charcoal, one parah | 
cof charcoal being allowed to every two parabs of 
chunam, ‘The kilns generally used are calculated 
to hold altogether 60 }, that is, 40 of shells 
and 20 of charcoal. ‘mall arch, 1 foot 8 inches 
in height, the same in breadth, and raised 5 feet 
above the surface of the ground, runs longitudi- 
nally throngh the kiln; the top of this arch is 
grating of brick on edge. which is partially 
sovered with broken tiles, eo that neither the 
shells nor charcoal can drop through them, but 
moall apertures are left for the escape of the 
ashes and for the necessary circulation of air. 
Over this bed a layer of chareoal is first placed 
‘throughout, abont § inches in thickness, and fire 
applied. When sufficiently kindled, the mixed 
shells and charcoal are laid in small heapa of not 
more than } of a parah each at about 1 foot 6 
inches apart, aud when the fire hes been com- 
anonicated to them, the intermediate spaces must be 
filled op with more shelis and charcoal to a level ; 
and when the fire has thoroughly extended to 
them al jother row is to he laid in a heap 
tapon this mass, as was done in the first instance ; 
‘and in the aubsequent operations are to be: 

in the same manner until the kiln is filled. The 
‘rangverse arches are to promote the requisite 
current of air, and the windward oues are inyari- 
ably to be kept open, whilat those on the ite 
side must be closed. The kilus used at 

are built of brick or clay, and require renewal 
‘every three years, The shells will be sufficiently 
calcined in 12 hours, and 24 more are required to 
cool them, 60 a8 to admit of their being moved 
and the charcoal sifted from them. It is found 
that chunam thus prepared and slaked to a 
powder ia increased to double its original bulk 
‘when in the form of shells. 

For plastering with chuoam at Madras, if for one 
coat, the plaster is composed of one partof chanaz 
and ove and a half of river sand, thoroughly mixed 
and well beaten up with water. This operation 
is usually performed by women, who stand round 
‘a small stone trough prepared for the purpose, 
into wbich the ingredients are thrown and gradually 
moistened with water, aa the process of mixing 
The women use wooden shod 
like a rice-pounder, The plaster, when mixed, is 
taken out of the troughs and made into conical 
heaps, where it remains till required, and may be 
kept without injury for several months ; but wheo 
left for any time, a small cistern or hollow is 
made at the top of the heap, into which water is 
oceasionally poured, Before applying the plaster, 
‘the wall is trimmed with a trowel and swept per- 
fectly clean, and then slightly sprinkled with 
water. The wall being rearly, the plaster ia put 
into amall wooden boxea at convenient places 
among the bricklagers, by whom it is mixed up 
with jagari water, 2 Ib. of jagari or coarse sugar 
Boing allowed to every parah of quicklime, until 
it ia brought to the required consistency; it is 
then laid on with a trowel above half an inch 
thick, and levelled with 2 flat wooden rule, being 
afterwards smoothed with a wooden rabber tiil it 
acquires an even surface. During the of 
rubbing, the plaster is occasionally sprinkled with 
alittle pure white lime mixed with water, to give 
its hard surface. If for two coats of chunam, 
the first cont is applied as already described, 
with the exception that the surface is left rough, 
















CHUNAN. 


and no pure lime is applied during the process of 
mbbing! A day or two after the frat coat it 

ied, and while moist, the second is inid on. 

plaster used for the second coat consists of 
three parts of lime and one of white sand. Thoao 
are mized as before, and afterwards ground by 
‘women on a fiat stone with a small stone roller, 
till they are reduced to a fine paste, This ie Inid 


rabbed down perfectly smooth with a small trowel, 
and afterw: ollabed with a crystal or smooth 
sions abbr era (as: suet os ts uired a 
ine , & little very fine potatone lapum’ 
Seo puet led on it poe i 
ness and polish, and the polishing continued. The 
second coat ought to be applied and finished in 
‘one day, for it usually hardens too much during 
the night to be polished the following day, except 
in damp weather. The practice is to continue 
polishing the plaster until it is quite dry, and a 
number of bricklayers are employed, in order that 
it may be well polished the firet day. Moisture 
continues to exude from the plaster for some daya 
after it is completed ; this must be carefully wiped 
off with a soft cloth, and the wall kept perfectly 
dry till the moisture entirely ceases. ‘For three 
‘cvats of chunam, the first coat is aa above, but it 
is left a fortnight or three weeks to dry before the 
second coat ix applied. The plaster for the second. 
coat consists of one part of lime and one of fing 
river sand, freed from the coarser particles and 
clay by sifting, It ia well mized and beaten up 
in a clean trough, and applied over the first coat 
about $ of au ich in thickness, the fiat being 
previously moistened with a little water. It 
next rubbed down in the same manner au the first 
coat, but aoquires a much smoother surface, the 
plaster being of a finer quality. A day or two 
afterwards, when it hag had time to dry, the third 
coat is applied. It consiste of four parte of lime 
and one of fine white sand, These, after being 
woll mixed, are reduced by grinding to a very fine 
paste, quite free from griciness, ‘fis is put into 
Sarge earthen jar, of the size nearly of balf a 
hogshead, aud mixed with the white of egg», 
soar milk (tyre), and ghi, in the proportion of 
12 eggs, 1} measures of tyre, and $ 1b. of ghi to 
every of plaster. These are all thoroughly 
mixed, and rubbed between the hands till the 
ingredients are thoroughly incor |, and the 
coupolition Toduoed 46 ‘unitoria  consabent 
paste a little thicker than cream, and ly 
free from grittiness. The plaster is now fit for 
‘use, and is put on with a wooden rubber about § 
of an inch thick, and gently rubbed till it becomes 
perfectly smooth, Immediately after this, another 
‘coat of atill finer plaster is applied, consisting of 
pure lime ground to a very fine powder, and after- 
‘wards mixed with water in a clean tub, till it is of 
‘the consistency of cream. This is pat on about 
dy Of an inch thick with » brash, and rubbed 
gently with a small trowel till it sequires a slight 
of hardness. It ig then rubbed with a 
rock crystal or atone rubber till a beantifal polish 
is . not forgetting to sprinkle the 
‘with Bne ate loa) rier during the 
‘process ing. the ter is not 
entirely dry on the mond morning, the operation 
‘of polishing ought to be continued until it is 





quite dry. ‘The moisture, as above directed, must 
‘et 


CHUNAM. 


be carefully wiped off, and the wall kept quite 
dry till all appearance of moisture cease. The 
result of the process depends chiefly on the plaster 
for the upper coat being reduced to very fine 
poste perfectly free from grittiness, and on ite 
feing, after itis spplied to the wall, ‘rubbed con- 
stantly with great care till it ia quite dry and has 
scypired a very fine polah, “The wall ought then 
to be frequently wiped with a fine clean cloth to 
remove the moisture, and it may be occasionally 
dusted with Ballapum powder, The stone used 
in polishing it is rock-erystal ot @ white, quartz 
pebble about 8 inches long aud 1} broad, the face 
of which has a very fine potish. ‘The wall is rubbed 
with this for one or two days, the moiatare being 
carefully wiped off every motning, and potatoue 

‘powder sprinkled on it several times 





(Ballapum) 
daring the day. (When the lime is from 
sea-shells, these are first cleaued and washed, and 





‘then calcined with charcoal, care being taken to 
exclude everything likely to injure the whiteness 
of the lime ; ‘very white sand only is employed, as 
common sand destroys the brilliancy of the plaster. 
When white sand is not procurable, white rock- 
cxyntal or quartz pebbles reduced to a fine powder 
may be substituted. Mortar for building consists 
of one pat of chunam and two of sand. Imme- 
diately before being used, the mortar is mixed 
with jagari water, 1 Ib. of jagari being allowed 
Yo every parah of lime. It is used in a much 
more fluid state than is the practice in Europe. 
‘When shell-lime is used in sitaations requiring « 
hydraulic cement, it should be iwixed with burat 
in powder; fresh burnt tiles more or less 
tecken mete general conveniently procured. In 
building the pior at Mosulipatam, Captain Buckle 
bai pi ioe a cement consisting of one part of lime, 
one of the tite dust, and two of sharp river sand, 
and it appeared to anawer well, Jagari was 
used in the usual proportion of one pound to a 
parah of chunam, Limestone abounds in most 
districts of Southern Asia, but the qualities of 
‘the different varieties are best ascertained 
experiment. When found in large blocks of very 
compact stone, the breaching of it forms a consider- 
able item in the expense. Such stone as yields 
very hydrautic lime is not suited to the purposes 
of ordinary building, unless the precaution is 
taken of keeping the work constantly wet, Tbe 
‘best form of kiln for burning stone with charcoal 
is given by Captain Smith in his translation of 
Vieat, plate 1, fig. 11 aud 12. When wood is 
used, the spheroidal form of kiln is recommended. 
It will be found to facilitate the expulsion of 
carbon, if the atone is well moistened in water 
previous to placing it in the kiln, It should be 
remarked that nothing but clean sand should be 
added to the hydraulic limes; such limes should 
be used immediately afterelaking. When used in 
situations requiring hydraulic cement, no more 
water should be used in slaking it than is sufficient 
to veduce it to a fine dry powder. Magnesian 
limes have been found at Salem and in the 
Tanjore district, where it was used with suc- 
cess by Captain Cotton in forming the anicuta; 
‘the cement formed with it waa stronger than that 
formed with other lime. It should not be im- 
mersed immediately on being used, 
on Tag the ii ihe ‘hot; the generall; 
ime w 3, the re- 
ceived opinion ia that it sbould be £0 ted? but 
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CHUNDA SAHIB. 


im regard to the pare limes, free from clay and 
iron, thet is, without bydraalis properties, this 
course ie questionable. Te wan not permitted in 
Rome; lime mortar kept moist has been found 
suitable for building after the lapse of several 
kandred years ; lime used hotis thoroughly 
slaked. A common practice in India is to mix the 
slaked lime and sand, form it into heaps, on the 
summit of which is formed a hollow, which is kept 
constantly filled with water. Sbell-lime, so kept 
and subj esting when used, 
seemed to Mr. Rohde at least as good as when at 
first burned ; hydraulic limes, including of course 
all which become bard under water, ought no 
doubt to be used hot. At Terpate, and other 
coral islands, coral is largely burned into lime for 
mortar.—Rohde, MSS. 

CHUNAR or Chanar, an ancient rock fortress 
in the Mirzapur distriet in the valley of the 
Ganges. It is perched on the crest of ne 
spur that rises to the height of 150 feet abruptly 
from the edge of the stream, on the right or south 
bank, It fell to the British in 1764, The treaty of 
‘Chunar botween the subahdar of Oudh and Warren 
Hastings was signed on the 19th September 1781. 
In the fortress is a state possai which Trimbukji 
Davgle B pine away his last days, hopeless of ever 
being able to give a second slip to his enemies, 
It is 17 miles W. of Benares, and 490 miles fron: 
Caleutta.— Trac. of Hind. i. p. 182. 

CHUNAR. Hixp. The Platanus orientalis, 
Char-Chunar lake, the Shalimar garden, was one 
of the great worke of Jahangit—Baron Hw 

HUNARU, also Chunari, Hinp, 
burners, or worker in lime, as plasterers, 

CHUN-CHU, Cur, Ailanthus fostida amt 
A. glandulosa; but also Cedrela odorata and 
species of Dryandra and Fraxinus,—Smith. 

CHTND, a Hindu poet and religious reformer, 
‘but now known only in the former character. He 
lived in the time of Prithi-raja, the Inst Hind 
king of Debli. He was a mouotheist, aud, after 
invoked the three persona of 
ays that he who believes them 
distinet, * bell be his portion.” His work is a 

history of the period in which be wrote, 

it consists of 69 books, comprising 100,KX) 

stanzas, relating to the exploits of Prithi-raja; and 
every noble family of Rajasthan finds in it some 
record of their ucestors. It is sceordingly 
treasured smongst the archives of each race 
having sey pretensions to the name of Rajput. 
From this be cau trace his martial forefathers, 
who ‘drank of the wave of battle’ in the passes 
of Kirman, when ‘the cloud of war rolled from 
Himachil’ to the plains of Hindustan, The ware 
of Vrithi-raja, hue alliances, his numerous and 
powerfu) tributaries, their abodes and pedigrees, 
tnake the works of Chund invaluable as historic 
and geographical memoranda, besides being trea- 
‘sures in mythology, manners, and the annals of 
the mind. “They are catirely. heroic ; each book a 
relation of one of the exploits of Prithi-raja.— 


Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 98, ti. p. 254. 
CHUNDA. “Macext.” Solanum Jacqui 
Trt. Tacos pinnati- 
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CHUNDA GUDDA. 
fida, Z. 
CHUNDAO, Chundul, or Chandal, Hip. 


Antiaris saccidora. 
CHUNDA SAHIB, » Mebomedan ruler with 
‘whom the French sided in their efforts to establish 
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CHUNDEE-MANDAPA. 


‘themselves in the aouth of India, In the beginning 
of the 18th century, Sasdut Allah was ruler of the 
centre of the Karnatic, from 1710 to 1732, and 
‘was succeeded by his nephew, Ali Dost, Al Dost 
waa killed in battle against the Mahrattas, 
waa succeeded by hie eon, Safdar Ali, Of his two 
daughters, one married Chunda Sehib. Chanda 
‘Sabib seized on Trichinopoly in 1786, but the 
place was besieged and taken by the Mebrattas, 
and Ohunda Sahib was made captive, and lingered 
eight years in prison at Tanjore, where he was 
raurdered by the raja. Safdar Ali was assossi- 
nated by hia brother-in-law, Murtuza Ali, leavin 
& minor son ; but this youth also was assaai 
while Anwar-ud-Din was hie guardian, and 
Anwar-ud-Din succeeded to the throne as nawab 
of the Karnatic, but fell at the battle of Ambur, 
and is buried in the Jamma moaque of Hyder- 
abad. 
CHUNDEE-MANDAPA, Saxsx. From Chan- 
dee, the goddess Chundee, aud Mandapa, a house. 
This ina kind of temple, with a fiat roof. It is 
often erected by rich Hindus adjoining to their 
houses, and is designed for the image of Durga 
or Kali, It is built on four sides, with an ares 
in the middle. Ward's Hindus, ti. p. 3. 
CHUNDEKIA or Soondekia, Taw. 











Solannm 


pubescens. 
CHUNDEL, & tribe of Rajputs scattered in dasara. 


atious parte of the K.W. Provinoes, who came 
from Mahoba in Bundelkhand. ‘Before the 
Mahomedan conquest, Mahoba appears to have 
been the capital of principality that extended to 
the Narbadda, and included the province of 
Chunderi, which is called after their name, They 
are stylod Sombans, bat they are not considered 
to be of pure descent, and their sons are carefully 
exeloded from marriages with the higher claus. 
This tribe expelled the Baland tribe from Ajori, 
Borhur, and Mirzpur.—EUiot, 

CHUNDELT, a very fine cotton fabric of India, 
no costly aa to be used saiy native courts, It 
is made from Berar or Amracti cotton. The 


CHUNGSAKHAGO. 
CHUNDRA or Chundraka, Bena. Ophiorylon 


\tinum. 
CHUNDRAGHEREI, a town and fortress 11 
miles W.S.W. of the Hindu temple of Tripati, 


and which seems to have been founded about a.0. 


1490, by Narsing’ha, a raja of Vijayanagar of tho 
Vaishnava sect. It was occupied as & ecat of 
Government in 1670 by a sucocseor, Tima raja, 
but in 1644 the ruling sovereign, Sri Rayel, 
who in 1640 bad granted the site of Madras to 
the English, waa driven from his throne by the 
Bijapur army, and in 1646 took refoge with a 
former fendatory at Bednore, and with him the 
Just of the Vijayanagar dynasty disappesred. 

CHUNDR! How, A printed fabrie of 
silk or cotton, made in Kutch, Kattyawar, ond 
Gojerat, The design ia stamped on the cloth, and 
is caught up and tied with @ continnons thread, 
and ube piece of cloth ia then dyed of the wished 
for colour. 

CHUNDROOS, Hien, Copal resin. Fine shav- 
ings of it are used to stop hemoptysis, made 
into a medicine called 2 Tt ig mm 
used in varnishes.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 182. 

CHUNDRUHASA. Buna. Solanum ferox. 
Chundru-mools, Keumpferia galange. Chuodra 
muilika, Pyrethrum or Chrysanthemum Indicum. 

CHUNDUN, Chandan, or Chandana, also Ghun- 
DuxH. Sandal-wood, Safed chandan ie 
sandal-wood. Lal-chandan is the red annders wood, 


‘Cresalpinia sappan. 
CHUNDUNA SUN. Hrxp. Corchoruaclitorion. 
Chundun-betoo, Chenopodium album, Chundun- 

moolee, Urtica tuberoa. 
A necklace, neck 





CHUNDUN HAR. Hin. 


ornament. 
CHUNDUS, a scented wood used for the mala 
or chaplets of Hindus —Tod's Rajasthan. 
CHUNDWASSA. Clove to this piace are the 
ist caves of Dhumpar, with a temple 
behind, "About 40 miles from Nemuch, 
CHUNE, Mazar. Cathartocarpus Satala, 
CHUNERIA. Hniv, An embroidered net 





chief care is bestowed on the preparation of the fabric. 


thread, which, when of very fine quality, sells for 
ite weight in silver, The weavers work in a dark, 
underground room, the walla of which are kept 
pornotely damp to prevent dust from fying about, 
fmraoti cotton ia alone used.—EUiot. 
CHUNDER KOOP, three hills in Las, of ex- 
tremoly light-coloured earth, which rise sbroptly 
from the plain, The largest is 400 feet high, 
nother abut 200 feet, and the third isa broken 
cone. The last encloses a basin of liquid mad 
about 250 yards in circumference, in which the 
mud heaves snd bubbles up continuonely. They 
are called the basins of Raja Ram Chunder, The 
Koops are said to be altogether 18 in namber, viz. 
seven in the neighbourhood of Kattyawara, aud 
eleven between Kej and Gwaddel in 
CHUNDIGAR. Gus. A bracelet maker ; one 
who makes armlets of glass or ivory for married 
women. 
CHUNDOO. Brno. Fried mince-meat. 
CHUNDOO. Hop. A hanging lamp, made 
of bamboo framework covered with mica. 
CHUNDOO LAL, 2 Khatri, who aucceoded Mir 
Alom aa Peabker-i-Diwan, of the Hyderabad state. 
‘He was unsuccessful as a financier. 
CHUNDRA, Soma, end Indu are epithets for 
e moon. 








CHUNG. Hp, Hordenm hexastichum, also 
Pyrua malus; in Pangi and Chenab, Boucerosin 
edulis, also Satix alba, white willow. 

CHUNG, a border race between Nepal and 
Sikkim. They are also called Limbu, Chung 
being the name given to them by the 

are a bardy, hard-working tribe. ‘They 
culdvate grain, and rear cows, pigs, and poultry, 
‘Their huts are made of split bamboo, and thatched 
with the leaves of the wild ginger and cardamom, 
gayed down with rattane. They drink to exceas, 
—Latham. 

CBUNGAR, a wandering houscloss raco in the 
Panj ably the same as the Chinganch of 
Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, the Spanish Gitano, 
and the English Gipsy. About Debli the raoe is 
called Kunjur,—a word which, in the Panjab, 

implies a courtesan or dancing gi 
INGHA, slo Chua. Hip. Buphorbia 


HUNGI. Hrep. Boucerosis aucheri. 
CHUNGL “Hn, A tax gathered daly from 
grain merchanta, being az mu in as & ee 
Sn hold in hia tana, = ae 
CHUNG-PEH-LAH. Cun, 
CHUNGSAKHAGO, a pass in Kunswar lead- 
ing from Chetka to Neituag, on the Jankes or 








ae 


CHUNG-TSEW. 


Jannubee branch of the Ganges. It is a lofty 
pase, probably not under 13,000 feet. 

CRUNG-TSEW. Cut, The Chinese festival 
of middle autumn. 


COHUNI-BADLI, Hinp. A scarf of gold muslin. deo, 
he 


CHUNNA, Bengal horse gram, Cicer 
_GHUNNI:MARAM. Tas. ‘Acalypha beta- 


Tina. 
CHUNN-SAFAID. inp. Abrus preca- 
seeds, 


toriua 
OHUNSER. Hixp. Cress, garden cress; 
epider sativum. 
HUN-SHAW-CAP. Cu. Mania Javanica. 
CHUNUNEA, « tribe of Chanderbansi Rajputa 
in Jonpar, Azimgurh, and Gorakhpur. Elliot. 
PAO, Pens. A foray; s charge of 


oraly. 
CHUPATHI or Chapatti, Hinp. An un- 
Jeavened whenten cake. Chapathi-ki bhaji, Mar- 


an 
A . ines. 
CHUPRA, tbe chief civil station of Sarun. It 
4s on tho left bank of the Ganges, im lat, 26° 45' 
N., and Jong, 84° 48' E., 30 miles sbove Patna, 
‘and 70 miles from Calcutta. 
CHUPRI ALU. Hip. Dioscorea globosa ; 
property Safi-alu.-— Road, 
]HUPTA-LAC or Chapta-Inc. Hinp, Shell-tac. 


CHUR, Hunn, of Kishengunga. Quercus ilex. 1! 


CHUR, in the Panjab, the sweeper caste, many 
of ~whooa have ‘become followers of Nanak, aad 
ere commonly called Rungretha Sikh or Mazhabi 
Bikh. Soe Chura. 

CHUR, Hisp., Beno. Properly Chor. The 
shiftiog ollavisl dapocita of a great river are #0 
Caled fn Beagal Yes Bboy, p28 

COHUR, one of the spurs of the Himalaya, 
13,500 feot in height, composed chieSy of rolon 
aobist and claycalate, with intrusive dykes or 
haus of granite. Boulders of the same rock aro 
abandant’in the valk 
iaoantain “is ‘eompoeed 
‘Adame. 

CHUR or Chari, Hixp. A crest, a top-knot, 
a tute of hair. 

GHUR. Batven, A small defile 

CBURA; Chur. Hino. A knifo, a dagger. 

GHURA; of the Paojab, are nerfs. They aro 
the direot descendants of the Chaure.o military 
out-castes of the Mahabharata. W. W. Hunter. 

tributary state in Gujernt, with & 
ulation of 13,793 souls. 
HURA, a caite of sweepers; one of the Ghair 
Maulazim castes in a village, 

CHURA. Bena. Xyris indica, Linn. 

CHURA. “Hino. © Vomeaelyna Bengelensis: 
also Angelice glauce. 

‘CHURA and Tisah aro fertile wad well-peopled 
valleys, enjoying & cool climate ; and i was not 
outta for the Pouhawar sicdars and others, 
Woo had an understanding with the inhkbitants 

‘which aloe regent bosnae spe of 
requentiy A 

Fofage to the distressed, At'Chure resided Khan 

Bahsiur ‘Khan, Afridi, who attained immense 

amongst his ‘tribe from the eiroum- 








bis 
cof the Sadomi. Shah Shuja married oue of his 


shoghsers, more than ome occasion 
Senn sn yikes ‘with hie, 
. » Hrsp. Latbyras sativus, 


‘The sumwmit of the the wi 
eatirely of granite— frost 


CHUSSAEE. 


CHURANG or Chor Ganga, the founder of the 
Gangavansa dynesty of Orises. His name is also 
written Saranga-deva, He invaded Orissa in A.D. 
1181, and his dynasty ended with raja Narsinh- 
deny, win 1217 built Kanarok, the Black 

yurang was a benefactor to Ji 
‘adorned it, and peopled ita neighbourhood. 

CHURAYKAI. Tam. Cucurbita lagenaria. 

CHUR-CHE, of early Europenn travellers, ara 
the Yu-che or Niu-che of the Chinese, the anoes- 
tom of the modern Manchu, 

CHURGH, the female; Churghela or Churghlo, 
the male bird. Hunting hawks, natives of 
Cuthee, black-eyed; fastens on the antelope, 
and also kills the ‘tuboor,’ a kind of florikin. 

CHURI Duxa. A bi ence Khan-churi, a 
honse- . Churi-mar, a bird-catcher. 

CHU: Hixp. Braceleta of glass, or lao, or 
metal, Chor, Chura, or Churi, the bracelet put 
on # newly-married bride, which she wears till 
widowh Churgar, ivory bracelet maker, 

CHURIAL. Hixp. Arilis Cachemirica. 

CHURY KI ee a arantus an 
pestris, Linn. Churi-naro: inia scoparius ; 
‘also Aaperagos Punjabensis and A. elegans, 

CHI or Charkha, Hip. A_ cotton- 
cleaning jin. It is worked by two people. Two 
men working day end night can clean about 160 
Iba. each. 

CHURMA. Mazar. Phoenix dactylifera. 

CHURO. Sam. An unleavened cake of wheaten 
flour made into dough with clarified butter, and 
mixed with browa augar ; supposed, in Sind, to 
increase the delicacy of the skin.—Burton's Scinde, 

CHURRA, « sanatorium on the NE. frontier of 
India, The mean temperature at 4000 feet is 
about 66°, or 16° below that of Calcutta; which, 
allowing for 24° of northing, gives 1° of tempera 
ture to every 290 to 300 fect of ascent. In summer 
the thermometer olten rises to 88° snd 90°; and in 

‘inter, owing to the intense radiation, hosr- 
is uent.— Hooker, Him. Jour, ii, p. 284. 

CHURWA. Hunn. Bruised rice, 

CHUSAN ARCHIPELAGO, inclading the 
Kweshan group, is s large assemblage of islands 
wear the mainland of China, between lat. 29° 
20’ and SI°N. The Kweshan group consist of 
‘TL inlands, Chusan island is 514 miles in cirouo- 
ference, and the walled city of Ting-liee on the 
§. side of the island is upwards of one mile in 
circumference. The Chusan northern group con- 
sists of nomerous islands, mostly barren or rocky. 
Chusan, the largest island, is the station of a 
sub-prefect, and, with the smaller neighbouring 
By wih ib aienye spoken of by tho mandacion 

which it is 8 8] i 
ie Shaenealven wad which it Tense in all the 
works published by imperial authority —Horsb. ; 
Meadows Desatory Notes, p, 89; Marryat’s Indian 








pe 1B. 
cl EE “Hix, Potamogetoa erispus. 
CHUSHM-i:MAIDAH. Paxs. The eat's eye 


RabiaNior a place aie tee ia a hot 
apring of = temperature 5°, waters are 
without taste or smell, but are enid to have medi- 


the away cinal 


CHUSSAEE. Hip, Arango, Ges, Large 
. Hn, 03, 
carnelian beads of various pizes anct shapes, 
in Cambey, ond formerly extensively used 
in the African slave-trade,— Faulkner, 
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CHUSSUM. 


CHUSSUM. Hsp. Waste silk. 

CHUTI, Hunn, Asparagas Panjabensis. 

CHUTIA, the domintnt tee in Upper Asian 
when the Ahom race from the south swarmed into 
the valley. The Chutia kingdom was ov 
tye hom Prong peste ja about Jo coed 
and great numbers of the Chetia were 
and foreed to settle in other parta of Assam, es in 
Chutia of the Durrang district; and still a great 
many of the Sadya and Upper Assam population green 
are Chatiaa, ‘The Bihiya are of the saine family, 
and, asa tribe of Lalong in Urper Assam, claim to 
‘be of Chutia deacent. The Chuti , long before 
the appearance of the Ahom, had adopted Hindu 
cuca, They ares ligne ollvecumralesice, but 
with a flatness of face and a want of sl 
the features, The Deori Chutix are au Trolated 
colony on the river Dibing in Lackimpur Their 
Janguage contains words used by tho Garo and 
Bodo, bat their origin ia unknown, They profess 
Hindui-m, but are considered to be a low caste.— 
Datton's Bihy, of Bengal, p. 78. 

CHUTIAL, Hum. Rheum emodi. 

CHUTIALLLI, a plain in Catch Gandava. 

CHUTIA NAGPUR, or Chota Nagpore, is a 
yinoe in Bengal and the Central Provinces, Wing 
between lat. 21° 68" 30” and 24° 48’ N., and long. 
83° 22’ and 87° 15’ E., with an area of 43,! aH 
square miles, anda population in 1872 of 3,825.57 
souls, two-thirds of them professing Hind: pil 
and upwards of a million Proll ing sport 
faiths, "The Kolarian and Dravidian 
tribea numbor 230,084, the semi-Hindoized at 
gines 101,849, ‘and Ilindns 71,749, 
Junin tn tater part thé exenive platen of 

Sentral India, on which the Koel, the Subunreka, 
the Damuda, and other rivers have their sources. 
Tt extends into Sirguja, and forms what is called 
the Upar.ghat or Highland of .Tashpur; aud it is 
cenaeceed hy a continous chun of ils with the 
Vindbya and Kymor ra 




















affiuents of the Gaug with the highlands of 
Amarkantak, on whi are the sources of the 
Narbadda. ‘The plateau is, on the sverage, about 


3000 feet above the level of 
of about 7000 equare miles, It is on all sides 
difficult of access; is 2 well wooded, undulating 
country, diversified by ranges of hilis, and it has & 
ial climate. The non-. 
to that refnge from the plains, more than 
‘half of them, however, being of the race known to 
Europeans as Kol; the other races in Chutia 
‘Nagpur and its adjoining tracte are the Larka 
Kel, Ho, Bhumni, Mundah, and Santal, The Kol 
in former times possessed the whole of Chutia 
Nagpur, which may now be said to be divided 
between them and the Dhangar or Oraon, who 
came frotn Rotasghur, The chief men in moat of 
the villages are still, however, of the old Mundah 
or Kol tribe, and they do not intermarry with the 
Dhangar or Oraon. The greater part of Sing- 
ben ia inhabited by Kol, and they are numerous 
in Baman, ty, an aie jerwed to the vicinitios of 
Cuttack (1 Aldo They are in a 
confused a ye fist-t ped _ called 
capped with a horizoni rer of trap. It in 
arranged, for revenue and admluistrative 
into the districts of Hazaribagh, Lobat snes Se 
ar malt ae are 


hum, Manbbum, and the seven small sr 
Bonai, Chang Bahar, Gangpar, Jashpur, Korea, 





the sea, with an area 











states designated the Chutia Ni 





Chutia Nee. Taaped), a 


é, from which flow put 


‘an tribes had fallen the 


CHYAYVANA. 


Sirguja, and Udaipur. The chiefa are tributary. 
The races bave a strong belief in witcbornln— 
imp. Gaz.; Daiton’s Ethnolo, 
Baul 





acuminata. 
Pea Jiker propaed feat daly Tork 
ia, either from. 
ripe vegetables, oF Preacrred. The following 
jigs recipe for the Dehli or celestial chutuee:—~ 
‘Take of a grove rages raising, manstard-seed, salt, 
inger, and garlic, each one seer; onions 
Gone or) half « soor3 dried red obillies halt to 
‘one seer ; moist or soft sugar, one to two seers 5 
white wine vinegar, four bottles. The ginger, 
‘onions are to be peeled,and, together with 
the chillies, are to be cut into thin slicea previously 
n | to being pounded ; the mustard-sced to be washed 
‘and dried, then gently braised and winnowed ; 
he rico tobe waked and freed from the stones; 
the angar to be made into a thick eyrup; the 
mangoes to be picked of their rinds, eat into thin 
slices (some boil them in three bottlea of the 
vinegar, adding the fourth when mixing thera up 
with the other ingredients) and pounded; the 
remaining articles are to be aoparately poundods 
and then the whole is to be incorporated, put 
into a stone jar, well closed, and placed in the aun 
for a month or two. If put into a glasa bottle, it 
should occasionally be put ont inthe uu, It will 
Keep good for years 











e-apple Chutnee, Take the love-ayple 
(Sones Ty yeopersicuin, Lin.) 8, large platefol, 
the rinds and seed to bo rojected, and on); 


pulp used; dried salt fish cut very fine Ge it if 
piece about two inches square; 
onions et tito ey tudinal slices; ‘eho 
green ebillios ch 70 
Gico weight (cr che ounce), ioeaied up in about 
three or four ounces see waier (stones and Sibres 
to be rejected); ant,» bi or butter, 
Sve oe weight (ertwo owlcce and'n alt). Rivet 
{into @ tinned copper vessel on 
The fins; Sten a walusl scl the eovons aed an 
the latter begin to aaaume s reddish hue, add the 
chillies, stirring them well for five minutes, Then 
add the nalt fish, and continue stirring the whole ; 
when the gbi has nearly evaporated, add the 
love-npple, and stir it about for a good while. 
Lastly, add the oe ‘ater and salt. and os 
composition well until it ‘ites a ity 
consistence (like that of rinjal Goutnee rant). 
‘This chutnee is only for immediate use, and will not 
keep above a day or two. 
HUTOOR-ANANA. Sawsk, Four-faced ; 
from Chutoor, four, and Anana, a face. 
CHUTSALEE, "Tiser. Coarse borax from 
Ruthog. Chuwa Sirsa, first-class basilla or aajji. 
CHETSAO, Cuts, Ganjah, 
CHUTTUR. Bexc. Landa cleared for aalt- 
making, a ealt field. 
, CHUYAR, « hill tribe in the range bordering 
j Bengal on the west, in Ramgurh and the neigh- 
bouring districts.—- Wilson. 
CHU-YU. Ca. Yam. : 
CHYAVANA, in Hindu mythology, is the son 
of Bhriga, the son of Brahma, by his wife Puloma. 
A or fiend, attempting to carry off 
» Paloma, the’ child wae prematarely born, whenoe 
bis name, from Chya, to fail from. Pic seo 
birth, bis splendour was such aa to the 
insulter of hia mother to ashes. Having ad 
| a hife of ascetic devotion, be was to immersed in 
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abstraction, that he became completely covered Karaite,. . . . Bexu.|Vallarugo, . . . Tai 
ze the: neata of white ants. Sanya’ dnoptter + . Him, | Nelleguli, Golimidi, Tai, 
of king Sariyati, wandering in the forest, observed Chot® Bee td 

‘what she thought two lights in en anthill, snd, Tbiaplantis common in various parta of Southern 
Thrust in two tiades of Ease grass, which, when dia, ss at the mouth of the Adyar river in the 
withdrawn, were followed by a flow of ‘blood. ¢2virous of Madras The whole plant is bitter, 
Much alarzed, the princess repsired to her father 28d much used by the natives aa a stomachic, 
apd related chat bel bespesel The king, cone being also somewhat laxative, Tt is used as ono 
Jocturing the truth, immediately went to the apot of the Chiretta planta.—O'SR. p. 460 ; Cleghorn. 
to deprecato the wrath of the rishi, and pacified _ CICER ARIETINUM. Linn. Chick-pea. 

him by giving him the damsel in mariage. After Himis, Humuz, . Anan, Channa, Eun. 











being married some time, the Aswini Kumara, [hunnel, But kale, Buxo, Cece, - Par 
passing by Chyavana’s residence, conferred upon Ku-lo-pai, Bonu. Chola, ” . Pups, 
‘him yonth and beauty, in requital of which boona Kadslay, houzske, | Sax 

ho gave them # share in the soma juice offered at Harberab, Dox. Garvanzos, s 

sacrifices to the goda, The gods, with Indra at Homo, . . . Earer.| Banage, Sanagaloo, Tut, 
their head, opposed this grant, and Indra lifted up emg! stm, « Sea netahixeme, 





‘hin hand to strike Chyavana dead with his thunder- CMP" 1.06 alse io mech prised in Faria, and 
bolt, when the sage paralyzed his arm. To appal ;, “8 ¥ Pal eee of Hindawee, 
the gods, he created the demon Mada, intoxication ee ee ae ree se ie pial 
pecueiied io poset of whom and of the power of and ground, mixed with heat flour. ‘Split with 

saint, t veoedod parti the hand-mill and steeped, it forms there the 
the Aswini Kamara io divine boncure, Indra was ee ree an ae eed all cattle. Theee, 


restored to the use of his arm, and Mada was i 
rot abe 7 and barley roasted and ground, form a mixture 
divided and distributed amongst dice, women, aud Catjed sutton, given to horse.” Each pod con 


wine.—Bhavishyat Purana and the Dana Dhernya Called sutton, Gol. Sykes counted 179 seeds 
section of th Mahabharat, p. 268," on one plant.” When parched it tastes not unlike 

CHYEBASSA. the chief station of Singbhum, {0 toested cashew nut, sud is offen used by the 

CIANDU or Xanadu, s place in China 150 People of Northera India for food. | Its composi 
miles beyond the Great Wall, and ten days’ ouper cont. is,—moisture, 10-80; starchy matter, 
journey from Pekin. ft was called Che-min-fu, 6220; nitrogenous, 19°32; fatty or oily matter, 
journey from Pekin. 11 was called Che-min-f0, 4155; ‘mineral constituents (wah), 912.” Tt con” 
gr by the Tertare Katmin-fo, Tt wan noticed suiaiey, aftr wheat, tho biel food of the Toner 

ease ole thre sod as magico lam in Spain. Te in grown extnaively by the 
pa ‘Tartar rule ne, arma, The fresh plant 


rok ; Burmese, especially in 
reat Kablai Khan, the description of which set thas an acid Peetick and at clothes are placed in 














oleridge u-dreaming (ordreaning that hedreamt) "Said of it in the dew: ing, and 
< 'y morning, then wrung: 
that wonderfel poets which tells fw ont, they give an acid infusion—Powell; Rozh. + 
In Xanadu did Kublai Khan O'Sk.; Ainslie; Mason, See Chuna, 


‘A spacious pleasure dome decree.’ " : 
Alster traveller mentioned how ths lord passed, CICHORIUM INTYBUS. | Zinn. Chioory. 











the summer at a certain place which is called Sbikoriah, . . . Anan. | Kichorion, me 

Sandu, situated towards the north, and the coolest ichtkbend, |. Cignas. | Kes Geode » «Hien. 

habitation in the world.—Yule, Cathay, i. p. 134. Kumaitesi, Tu,» |Hand-gul, |. KacwAn, 
CICOA DISTICHA. Linn, Chicory,. | Exa. 

PhyWantbus longifolius, #, | Averrhoa acids, Linn. Two varieties of this are grown in many parts 

Nari, Nubari, Buxo. os of India, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. 





Cherumelia, ” | ” 
Hurriphal, Wubi 
‘Thom-bau-b'soke- 

Bray, 





Wild chicory vegetates luxwinntly daring the 
summer in Kashmir, and in the Panjab during 
aye, ss the cold seazon, It growa there up 10 5500 fevt, 
Country gooseberry, Exo. and in Lahoul up to 9500 feet; and the young 
Otahette 4, fi wirike,. 4," », plant is used as a vegetable. ‘The seeds are used 
Chelmerl, .”.. HuNn, in medicine, and are consequently kept in the 
A small tree, leaves pivnate, from one to two bazars. Seeds of both varieties appear to be 
feet long, scattered about the ends of the branches. officinal, being considered carminative and cordial. 
Ita flowers small, and of a reddish colour. It is The root also is used medicinally, The roota 
commonly cultivated in the gardens of India, all contain nitrate and sulphate of potash, mucilage, 
over the Tenasserim Provinces, and is planted by nnd some bitter extractive principle. An infusion 
the Burmese, who value its fruit highly. It of chicory mixed with syrup canses 4 thickenin, 
some resemblance to @ gooseberry both in appear- of the liquid. The root, Bekh Kasni, Hinp., i¢ 
ance and taste, and yields roundish subscid need as a tonic and demulcent in fever and 
fruit about the size of a large marble. The fiuit 4; and is largely used to adulterate coffea 
is largely used a5 an article of food, raw or et Piand. This and C. endivia ate raised and 
cooked, ‘or in pickles or preserves. Leaves are eaten by the Chinese as pot herbs,—Honigherger, 
sudorific, and seeds cathartic. Wood inferior— p25; J. L. Stewart, M.D., p. 408; Smith. 
ili, 672; Ainslie, 222; O'Sk. 551; Mason. CICINDELIDS, family 0! the Colegpters, The 
CICENDIA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Adavs. genera common in India are Theratea, Tricondyla, 
rmopitcli, Gentians verticillate, Z. and Colliaris; the two former are charactemstic 
eve tum, _—Slevogtia verticillats, D. of g southern ‘range, while the latter is abundant 


i : 
a y etal, th ¢ the eastern continent. The moet 
Dae ee: | Rapes erections, id of the race abound in Nepal. Cicindela 





Racha wi 














CICONIA. 


heros and C. glotiosa also occur, the Intter of a 
rich velvety green colour. 

CICONTA, # genus of birds of the order Gral- 
Istores. Ciconia alba, the white stork, occure in 
Europe, Asis, North Africa; is migratory, and is 
‘common in India during the cold season in iromense 
flocks in Lower Bengal. Ciconia nigra, or 
stork of Europe, Asia, North Africa, is not wn- 
common in India. 

CICUTA VIROSA. Royle. 


Ks Curs. Zahbrigugal, . 
Devil's salep, Eso. Selop-ishaitan, 
Poison turnip, 
‘Ooours in Kashmir.—Ruyle, p.426. See Coniusa. 
GID of Spain, the Arabic term Sayyad, lord, 
which all the descendants of Mahomed are st 
Tt was bestowed as an honorific distinction on a 
brave Christian knight, who opposed the Maho- 


medana in Spain. 

CIDER or Cyder, the wine of the apple. It is 
made in Britain, on the continent of Hurope, sod 
in the United States, There was a manufacture 
of cider by the maharaja of Kashmir upon a 
large soale.—Faulkner; M'Cuitock. 


CIGARS, 
Chutta, .. 
Rol 


Kasz. 
‘Paus, 





‘Busi Shrattu, . . . . Ta. 
yet. Maceat. | ‘Tutte, >) 2. Tm 

Cigars are made all over the south and east of 
Asia, but the most celebrated are those of Manil! 
ice Peek catty ioe 

6 Godavery, of Trichinopoly, and of Dindigal, 
in the peutagla of Indl.” 

CIMERIL, Cimbri, or Oamri, 
entered Europe from Asia, 
mene, p. 190) says tho Ciromerians, ex 





a Getic race, who 
Herodotua (Melpo- 


the Massagete, migrated to the Crimea. Here 
‘were the “Thyuagete ot western Getw ; and 
thence both the Gete and Cinbri found their way 
to the Baltic, Rubruquis, the Jemit traveller, 
describing the monuusents of the Comant in the 
Dasht-i-Kipebak, whence these tribes camo, a] 
“their monuments and circles of stones are 
the Celtio or Druidical remains of Europe.’—~Bell. 
CINOHONA, « genus of planta of the order 
Cinchonacess, natives of South America, Joseph 
de Jussieu, in his history of Pera, relates that in 
1600.8 Jesuit, who bad'a fever at Malacotas, was 
cured by Perevian bark. In 1638 the Countess 
Anna of Chinchon was suffering from tertian fever 
and ague at Lina, whither she had sccompanied 
the viceroy, her’ husband. The corregidor of 
Lora, Don Juan Lopes de Canizaries, sent @ parcal 
of powdered quingnina bark to her physician, 
Joa de Vega, assuring him that it was a sovereign 
and infallible remedy for tertisna, Tt was ad- 
ministered to the countess, who was 62 yosrs of 
age, and effected a complete cure. This countess, 


returning with her husband to Spain in 1640, 
brought with her a quantity of the ling bark. 
Hence it was sometimes called ‘countess’ bark’ 


and ‘countes! ;?and Linnaous, long after, 
named the whole genus of quinine-bearing trees, 
in her honour, Chinchona. By modern writers 


the first h hes usually been , and the word 
is now almost invariably spelled ‘in that way, 
inatoad of the more etymological Chinchona. The 


Jesuits afterwards made great and effective use of 
it in thelr miasionary expeditions, and it was » 
Audicrous result of their patronage, thet ita we 
should have been for a long time opposed by 
Protestants and favoured by olics, in 1679, 


CINCHONA. 


Lonia xrv. bought the seoret of preparing quin- 
quina from Sir Robert Talbot, an English doctor, 
for 2000 louis-d'or, a large pension, and a title. 
‘Under the Grand Monarch it was used at dessert, 


mingled with Spanish wine. 
‘Toe British, in British India, Ceylon, and 





b, 
lack Burma, and tho Dutch in Java, have socessfully 


introdticed several of the apecioe,—st Neddiwat- 
tam, Pykara, Kethatti, and Qotacamund, in many 
vate plantations, also in Wynad, in the Baba- 
Poodeo, aod bille “of Baigiri Rangam; also in 
Geylon’: aleo at Darjiling, in the Doons of the N.W. 
Provinces, and in Sikkim; and the Travancore 
Government hes likewise aided in their diffusion, 
by selling seed and seedlings; also in Burma it 
has been planted near Tounghoo, at Than-toung- 
ee in the Sitang division; likewise on the 
Woomeya hills, The better known species aro C. 
Boliviana, calisaya, condaminea, cordifolia, lanci- 
folis, Iucumsfolia, magoifolis, micrantha, nitida, 
oblongifolin, officinslis, ovata, Pahudiana, Peru- 
viana, purpirea, succirubra, and serobiculata, 
The commercially valuable species are,— 
O. officinalis, var. =. condamines, var, 4, bonplandiana, 
‘var. y. crisp, crown bark ; of Loxa region. 
C. succirubra, Paron., red bark ; west slopes of Chim- 


borazo. 
C. Pitayensis, ete., C. lancifolia, C. cordifolia, olom- 
‘ark; Golombien region, 
a viana, grey barke; of 
‘Husnuco region in North Peru, 
C. calisayn, yellow bark; in Bolivia and South Peru, 
Cinchona calisaya bark, of the best kinds, of 
South America, yields, on tho average, 3° per 
cant, of quinine,” That of the variety C. Jooo- 
ian, 











"2 per cent. One variety, grown in 
2c Sava fvom ses tranaaitted by Me. Ladge, yields 


‘neatly 10 per cent. of quinine; but in Java and 
‘ Cezlon 18 per cont. of quinine ‘has been obtained, 
from Ledgeriana plants grown on the Neil- 
| ries, 11 per cent. ; and it is recognized that 
the yield of the planta is the sole oige in planting. 
‘The treatment of the trees, by barking, mossing, 
and shaving their bark, adds greatly to their yield 
of quinine. Up to 1880, the quantity of quinine 
imported into Hritish India was about 10,000 Iba, 
value about £40,000. In Madras there have been 
the following gratifying comparisons between ex- 
penditure and revenue: 


Year. Expenditure Revenue. Profit, 
1876-77, Re 2,18,742 —1,18,960 218 
1877-78, 1,843 37,071 1,36,843 
1878-72, 344,179 4,380,908 729 
1879-80, 156,708 4,808,731 3,898,083 


Cinchona barks imported into London from 
Jane 1879 to Jane 1880 amounted to 6,002,8301bs. 
from Colombia, and 959,080 Ibs. from all other 
parts of South America, India and Ceylon, 
1,172,060 Ibe, ; Java (to Amsterdam), 70,088 Ibe. : 
Jamaica, 21,140 Ibe. In September 1882, at u 
salo of barks from the Madras Government 
tations, the followingtable shows the prices 
‘48 compared with those of the sale on 11th Jan. > 








Desceiption of | Weight of | Jan, 1. re 
Be” | puetse, |_ 7a a 

‘Moseed crown, | 104 to 108 | 843 to 345 | 353 te 360 

Natural, . .| 102 to 167 “3 245 to 267, 

~ «| 04t0111 kes oy 

Netural red, ©] 10a | 111 to 120 | 121 to 196 

oF 1001, 

Mosed red, .| 100 | 247 to 181 | 158 to 167 

Do. . 102 none IMio yr 
Brazch red, |! 108 78 fi 
‘De, i sez ay & 
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Jn 1801, in Ceylon, almost all extates bad trees 1875 = 280707 The «Value, Be 211-208 
long road-sides, or in the midst of the bs 968 5. . 9,036 
vee ‘or in places where the coffee troca had 188, 1,161,968 ,, > say} 12}00,000 
Giod out; but in other estates almoat the whole Tie organic constituents of cinchons barks are, 
Tad beon planted with them, in regular a4, ehinchonia, arieing, quinidis, chinahon- 
Gotween ‘the lines of coffee. They are ssid a ganic, tannic, and quinovic acids, cl 
to grow in the Yatiyantota district on the western medicinal forms, quinine, chi hon 
slope, at 500 feet; and at Kalutara, about 30 dam quididine slineoning The quill bark 
mike’ 8. of Calomabs, nearly at the ea era The feoce soplet just a enon fe ee xed 
‘number of cinchone planta wing in lon at in guinin 1 
Freche prt eee in Ferguson's obtained at Sikkim ia all made into a febrifuge in 
Handbook at from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000. C, 8 factory on the estate. This febrifuge is uaid 
succirubra was the most numerons, being reckoned ' be quite as efficacious as quinine, and it is 
‘at more than one half. Theremsinder consiataof ruck cheaper, and very casily made, The cost 
G. offlcinalin and C. calisaya, with such varietion if Rs. 99°10} per Ib. oF about 9 annas per ounce, 
* ©. Ledgeriana and C. pubescens, The export ee, the Nellgberries, peasy every species has 
irom Ceylou of ciuchona ‘eck for the eleven years been planted in the several plantations, the pre~ 
S00 and eit to 1880, shows an increase from ference being given to C. succirubra, C. officinalis, 
28 on, value Ra, 50, in 1869, to 1,163,989 Iba. in 106. pateee uae inate ea ae ha 
rio . Succirubra cin 
3800), wadne Ba, 23;00,00 vrare the | bea of the ar ailabl kinds for cultivation 
+ Boe + Vale, Ra, 60 igh Neilgherry plantations. On Stet 
2 Mech 1882, there were 168-198 C. suscirabra and 
1147 fhe anab04 packnges, e4i02 | 551,907 C. ‘oficinalis plants in permanent plan- 
32,987 | tation, 552 plants of Ledgeriana, 1874 & C. 

















AEP 














iat Pin ee os : $8 micrantha, 41 of Pitayensis, 9613 of “hybridsand 
876, . Mee a and 7 ackage, . 14,729 | others;’ only 8 left of 120 C. Carthagena, and 5 
seer). 72a "1 e878 | of 15 C. Santa Fé planta raised early this your. 


Statement Swiss ‘the Out-tur and Disposal of Cinchona Bark at the Government Plantations in Indin, 
during each of the official years 1876-77 to 1881-82. ek 




















‘Neligherry Plantationa. | 1Wrezr. | wery-ve ) 1sre-7, » 2879-60, ' 1680-61, | 1es1-82, 
Out-turn of bark collected during the year, 108 94libe.|189,806Iba /i14,820Ibe, 170,200Ibe. 249, 2451bx, 1242, 052tbx, 
Exported Sere ih oo ie, ;| 98708 fag.gag fpos.aon igase i sd 1s, 167 
» Bomber | 3 Phin tc 1 00 3,0 2,000 | siz 1,000 
i) Private parties, iy ah oe 2 | Poe 10,278 
Total, ._. _ «| 69,660Ibe, 151, 00ztbe 110, 212be. 177,550be, 242, 6231be.| les 74 








Statement showing the Expenditure, Produce, and Receipts at the Government Cinchona Plantations i 
me Thala for aah of the ofc poses ASTE-TT fo 1881-02. ee een 























otal expenditure, --—« SR GO.630 Re OO771IRe: 78.680) Re 79-724 Ra, 96,106 Re 12.302 
Produoe im bark, sss Libs, 138, 8O8ibe,|114,320lbe. 179, 200bs.(243,2401 OBzbe. 
Rate per Ib. realized by wale, ©: ae Begs a 298) Be SOO Ra 2 own. 
Receipts by sales in England, rie ater Re: ae een Re. 4,06, 
Misc Jooal receipta, =~ 26: ooo a thet 8h 
Total, . - fa 10,457 ‘Re 3,58,751. Ls 8008 Ba 8,48,815|Re.4,32,200'Re, 24,844 
pun dbe ae 1880-61, the cinchona factory at he stil lives | It is one of the ree boona con- 
ling disposed of 8600 Tix of febrifuge; the ferred on India and ite pe ‘He went and 


pate harvested s crop of 848,560 lbs. ot redded in South Amorian”” He published (1863) 
‘k. Tho eatnings for the year amount to 80,290 his travels in Peru and India, while superintendin, 

rupees, F nting a dividend of 8 per cent. on the collection of cinchont its and needa; ant 

the capital of the plantation; exclusive of the in 1880 hia ‘Pernvian Bark’ gavo « popular ac- 
saving which Government derive from substituting count of the introduction of cinchona cultivation 
e febsfuge for quiniao in pal Hc hospitals and into British India. 

Ths saving DF. King estimated at Cinchous calisnya is found to be m very vari- 
4p ik for tho year,—aimost tho valuo of half able species in Bil and ita variations are not 
ole 











EE 








‘cepital expenditure on the plantation. The confined to the form of leaves and flowers, but 
encouraged competition by theirfree extend also to the chemical constitution of the 

‘of seed ; and in 1879-80 as much as1711 Iba bark, some of the varieties grown in Sikkim con- 

af seed were distributed. They had 847 scros nearly eight per cent. of pure quinine, 
Gadec cultivation; and st ihe cod of 1879-80 while the bark of others iid rg Mie of gains 
Shere were 677,850 planta in Bermapent pec, or of any other usef ‘meful albaloid. “But the diferences 
tien. -The people of India owe deep SSextral frend shin aad oe mat 
‘sgratitude to Mr. Clements Markham for fo goch other in any very defnita way ; 
‘sGntheos to them, and they should exeroien i ie of which the lenses and flower are ed 
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much alike a8 to be undistinguishable from dried 
specimens, have been found to yield bark of quite 
«ifferent chemical composition. In Jeva the 
Dutch have a variety of caliasya, the bark of which 
in richer in quinine than any bark ever imported 
from South America; some of the Dutch samples 
having yielded on ‘analysis the extraordinary 
amount of 18°7 per cent. of quinine. They had 
been raised from a parcel of seed purchased in 
1866 by the Dutch Government from Mr. Ledger. 
Mr. Ledger got them from ahalf-caste, who would 
not tell where he collected them, and who was 
murdered soon after ; the exact locality in Bolivi 
where they were gathered, therefore, remains un- 
known. Mr. Ledger's seed produced 6300 trees, 
which ‘have since been largely propagated from. 
‘The 6800 planta all agree in being rather 
looking trees averaging in beight25 feet,and 
ing at 6 feet from the ground 27 inches. ‘They 
have tall stems, and rather small, lax, conical heads, 
the branebes of which are more or less distinotly 
arranged in tiers. The ciuchonas under favour- 
able circumstances become large trees, and have 
the handgomest foliage of the forest. ‘The leaves 
are lanceolate, glossy, and vividly green, traversed 
by rich crimson veins; the flowers hang in clus- 
tering pellicles like lilacs, of deep rose-colour, 
‘and fil the vicinity with rich perfume. Nineteen 
varieties of cinchona were established by Dr. Wed- 
dell, ‘The cascarilleros of $. America divide the 
speci nto category of colours. according tothe 

inge of the bark; there are yellow, red, orange, 
violet, grey, and ‘white ciuckonas,” The yellow, 
among which figure the Cinchona calissya, lanci- 
folla, coudaminea, micrantha, pubescens, etc, are 
placed in the first rank; the red, orange, and 
xrey are lens esteemed. ‘This arrangement is in 
Proportion to the abundance of the alkaloid 
quinine, used in medicine instead of the bark 
itself. The following prices have been realized in 
London :— 
U, meoirubra, red bark, 2s, 6d. to 88. 6d. 
. align, . irate, ©. vers, yellow 

a. per 1b, 
©. oftciaalis, var, (a) Uritusinga, Loxa, bark, var. (b) Com 
damines, select crown bark, 2s, 10d, to 7a. 

a spa, fine crown bark, 2s, 10d. to 6a, 
i bark, In. 8d, to 2s, 9d. 
* oe ype le to 2s. 10d. 
C. mlornnt rk, Le. Od. 
C Peroviane, foeat grey bark, 1s, 8d. to 2s. 10d. 
G pebudian, 

Plants ofthe C- Ledgetians from Java have been 
sold at 600 mpees a thousand ; and price for seed 
paid for this variety, £226 per ounce. This aced 
was taken from trees of a superior kind, of a 
age, the bark of which hed been tested, 
firm advertived the goed in Java, Tho 1880-81 
crop {ras amounted to 250,271 Ibs., againat 
188,984 Ibs. in 1879-80. 234,736 Ibe. wore aup- 
‘tied to the home market, 5096 Ibe. toa firm im 
Hadras, and 2000 Ibs. to the Bombay Medical De- 
Piriment, leaving a balance of $439 Ibe in, store, 

periments are still (1882) being made to de- 
termine the merita of the grassing and mossing 
systema. Low-country coclies were = 
Yabourers with succesa. scale 

Ginchona calissys, Ruiz, and Paron., grows on. 
the Andes of Peru, New Granada, and Bolivia, at 
5000 to 6000 feet above the sea. It attains « 
height of 40 feet. It yislds tho yellow bark, also 
part of the crown bark. It is one of the richest 





















Ib. 
28. 10d, to abundance 


the annibilated for bark 


CINCHOXA. 





yielders of quinine, and produces, besides, cin- 
chonidine, but yielda little of other alkaloids. Tha 
varieties do not all furnish bark of equal value. 
It grows under conditions mare limited than thote 
of C, succirubra, and it is not so easily propagated. 
The Santa Fé variety ascends the Andes of New 
Granada up to 10,000 feet, and the 


bighl ily valuable soft Colombia bark. 
i cordifolia, Mutis,, growson the Andes 


of Pern and New Granada, at between 6000 and 
8000 feet elevation, and yields tho hard Cartagenn, 







bark, or West Pitaya berk, one extremely rich in 
alkaloids, Tt is hardy, grows with rapidity and 
vigour. hickest’ bark ia obtained in the 





The 
highest altitudes, where it has the action of mist; 
clouds. vf 

Cinchona hasckarlians, Aig. In Java, some of 
the best results were obtained from this species, 
‘88 yet not critically identified. 

imchona lancifolia, Mutis., considered by 

Weddell a variety of C. officinalis, It grows in 
placea where the mean annua] temperature is that 
of Rome, with, however, leas extremes of heat and 
cold. It yields part of the Pitaya bark of com- 


merce. 

Cinchona micrantba, Ft ant Pavon., grows 
on the Cordilleras of Bolivia and Peru to a height 
of 60 feet, and from it part of the grey and of the 
Huanuco bark as well Litma bark are obtained. It 
is comparatively rich in cinchonine and quinidine, 
and also contains quinine. 

Cinchona nitida, Ruiz. and Pavon., grows in 
the Andea of Peru and Ecundor to a height of 
80 feet, and yields part of the grey and Husouco 
bark, also the Lima bark. It contains predomi- 
nantly cinchonine and quinidine, 

inchona officinalis, Lindl., is partly C. conda- 
mines, Humboldt. It grows on the Andes of New 
Granada and Peru, at a beight of 6000 to 10,000 
feet, and yields the crown or brown Pernvian 
bark, bosides part of Loxa bark. It is compara- 
tively rich in quinino and ciuchonidine. Super- 
of moisture is particularly icious 
to this species. The temperature of the middle 
regions of the Andes where this tree grows ia 
almost the same as that of the Canary Islands, 
The crispelta variety endures « temperature occa- 
sionally as low as 27° Fahr. 

Cinclions pitayensis must also be referred to C. 
officinalis as a variety. It attains a height of 60 
feet, and furnighes al portion of the Pitaya 
bark. In Upper India it has yielded in somo 
instances the unprecedented quantity of 11 per 
cent. alkaloids, nearly 6 per cent, quinine, the 
rest quinidine and cinchontne. This plant is now 
in ite native forests, 

Cinchona succirubra, Pavor., a tree of the mid- 
Andes regions of Peru and Ecuador, yielding the 
red Peruvian bark, rich in quinine and cinchonidine, 
Tt attaing a height of 40 fect. It is this species 
which is most lar, cultivated in the moun- 














tains of Bengal. This baa proved the hardest 
‘es in Sikkim; it grows under » wide range 
conditions, and seeds freely ; all ita varioties 


produee bark of grest value, yielding an’ average 
SF 4 per cout. of alkaloida, “Boetlee (a male wines 
family Lucanidm) have been found feeding 

on the renewed bark (after shaving) of succirubra 
trees in Maskeliys. ‘The female bas much shorter 
and is said to use them in forming a 
hole in the trunks of trees for the reception of its 
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CINCHONACE. 


e Westwood says (i, p. 187) the parfect 
ftteot feeds on the honey-dew upon the lesves of 
the oak; they also feed upon the sap exuding from 
the wounds of treca, which they lap up with their 
Ainely ciliated maziliz and lower lip. It hae been 

that the larva of this ingect, which chiefly 
bikes in the willow and oak, remaining in that 
state several years, is the animal 20 much esteemed 
hy the Romatisaaa delicaoy, and named coasus. The 
injury which it causes is often very considersble, 
boring not only into the aolid wood, bat also into 
the roota of the tree. The stag-beetle found in 
Maskeliya was a male, with immense mandibles, 
and greatly resembles Lucanus cervus, the common. 
stag-beetle of Enrope.—Observer, Ceylon ; Von 
Mueller. 

CINCHONACER, the coffee tribe of plants, of 
which there are 238 genera and 870 species. ‘Uf 
there, 729 species are known to oceur in the south 
und east of Asia, viz. ia Zanzibar, Timor, Persia, 
Japan, each three; in Arabia four, and in India 

690. 











CINNABAR. 
Zunjoter, - AuAB (Guluga, 5. ._ Maray, 
Shwui-yin, Tan-sha, Cui. Sedileegat, ! 7 Mauean. 
ion Shin-eha,” ,, | Shangarf,. ">. Pums. 
Ingbulom, Sani 
angbsrt, Shadilingam, ; . 





ek 
Hing, “Pian: | Ingalls ai, ee 
Hingur, : ' 


Thins found in commerce, native and mann- 
factored, It ia the red or jburet of meroury. 
The boot native ciooabar we red hears, brillant, 
of s high colour, and free from earthy or stony 
matter. It in found in various places, cbiefly in 
quicksilver mines, being one of the ores of that 
toelal Te occurs native in Ching abundantly in 

jand all thequicksilver (chwin yin, water 
slven ‘ie, hydrargyrum) not imported into China 
‘a there obtained from chia oe, by a rude proces 
of burning brushwood in the wells, and then col- 
lecting the metal after condensation. Cinnabar 
ia beotght from the mines of China in the form 
of « coarse shining powder, with a varying 
of red colour. The finest is used as a 











depth 
and in making red lacquer for varnishing. Cin- 
nabar has been discovered at Baasein, in Borneo, 
in a mountain range called Bungo, extendin, 
‘between two branchea of the Sarawak river. It 
yields 84 por cent. of quicksilver. For making 
artificial cinnabar, when two parts of mercury 
and one of aa is Ssiorited toasty, ie 
mercury gradu lisappears, and the wi 

assumea the form o @ black powder. When this 
is heated red hot, it mblinies, and if a proper 
‘vessel be placed to receive it, a cake is obtained 
‘of @ fine red colour, which, when reduced to a 
fine powder, is known by the name of vermilion. 
Artificial cinnabar ia largely manufactared in Cl- 
cutta, and in small quantities at Surat. It has 
been employed in medicine by the Hindus from 
time immemorial, toxslivate their patients, causing 
them to inhale ita fumes. Cinnabar is entirely 
volatile from s slip of tale, while the impurities 








remain bebind. Com) cinnabar ointment 
is Captain Aitkin’s usefal ringworm ointment.— 
Willow Mice Kingdom; Mason; Beng. Phar; 
Thomson's Ci 


Themistry. 
CINNAMOMUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the nataral order Lesracee, confined to Eastern 
and Southern Asia, ‘The species aro— 


wk dry. sand) 


CINNAMOMUM INERS, 


slbidorum, Nepal. iners, Fenioasls of India, 
China. 





aromaticum, 
sakes hina, yep.) shelatromy of Orpen 
saudatam, Nepal, nitidum, Sutvatra, 
usess, _obtunfolinm, of Ceylon. 
“Gostie Chinn: ovalifolinm, of Oe; 
soar 8 Chinn, pancifcrum, af Sylhet, 
Ceylon, Yecurvatum, China, 
dulce, Chi villoeum, Ceylon. 
‘eucalyptoides, Malabar. __Zeylanicum, Ceylon. 


CINNAMOMUM ALBIFLORUM. Nees. 
& eamphoratum, Bl, ‘Laurne camia, Roxb. 
o F. Nees, 
Dalchini, Tajkalmi,Hrsn. | Tez-bal, Tejpat, Hien. 
This tree grows in Tiperah, Nepat, Kumaon, 
and the Panjab; is not uncommon in the Hima: 
laya east of the Sutlej ; grows sparingly at about 
2000 feet an far an the Ravi, and probably in 
Hazara. Part at least of the officinal bark and 
ieaves are probably derived from this tree. The 
former is given for gonorrheea, and the Jatter are 
used in rheumatiem, being considered stimulant, 
Tea timber does not appear to be valued —Voig'; 
‘Stewart; 
SGN AMOatE AROMATICUM. Nees. 
©. cassia, Blume. Laurus cinnamotmum, 
Laurus cassia, Nees, t. 3. Andy, Rept. 
A tree of considerable tize, said to grow in the 
districta lying NCW. of the town of 
tween lat. 15° aud 16°N. Tt is said 
luce the cinnamon of China and Cochin- 
as also cassia bark and the aromatic fruits 
ia bude.—Royle; Wight ; Voigt. 
fue, Pan- 





Fai-foe, 
to 
oe 


Voi 
“ewanouvit ertitiond UM. The, 
garee Korundu INGE. reo jon, 
rowing to 8 height of 20 of 80 feet in the Sutra’ 
frp Uutssh af hn elevation of 1000 $0 2000 feet, 
is distinguished by the venation of ite leaves, 
and by the truncated cup of the fruit. ‘The bark 
bas much of the odour of citronella oil, intermixed 
wrth something of the fragrance of commen ein- 





namon.—-Thw, Zeyl. 
CINNAMOMU: Bi LAWAN. Nees, 
Tauros culitlawan, Roxb. 


| Cotes ervorbociy, 


A native of Amboyna, capecialy in Leitimoo, 
near the villages of Sava Ratton and Ena It 
also grows in Cochin-China. The bark when dry 
is aromatic like cloves, but less pungent and 
sweeter. It bas some astringency, aud owes ite 
medicinal activity to a combination of volatile oil, 
resin, and bitter extractive. It is used in dys- 
peptic complaints, diarrhasa, ete. The natives of 
Amboyna use the oil in both as an internal medi- 
soa a a stimulating Uniment—feoxb, i 


AMOiCH DULCE. Nees 

c noe me | Laurus dulcis, Roxb. 

A small tree of China, leaves and bark of a 

sweet aromatic taste and odour.—Rozb. fi, 203, 

CINNAMOMUM. EUCALYPTOIDES, Nees. 
Grows on the mountains of Malabar. Its leaves 
have a strong acrid clove-like odour, and tasto 
somewhat tinctured with camphor. "It is the 
‘Laurus Malabetharica. ‘Sapor et odor folioram 
fortis et acris caryophyllorum cum levi eamphoree 
' tinctura.'—Nees; Voigt; Roxb. ; Wall. Cat. 

CENNAMOMUM INERS. Kein. 


L. caryopbyllus, Lour, 








Thestkyam-bo, . Bont, | Raodal chini, . | Mans, 


Kadage iene box Seniesa ily Fae 
Darchini, . ‘Himo. | Pachaku, 
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CINNAMOMUM LITSEZFOLICM. 


‘This tall tree grows slong the whole range of 
the W. Ghata, and in the hilly parts of Malabar and 
Konksus; also in Moulmein, Ataran, Cbs ; 
Penang, and Java, It is supposed to 
of the cassia and cinnamon of commerce Its 
loaves, on being bruised, have a strong spicy amell ; 
the wood is ng even-grained, and eapposed very 

|, but the carpenters are not acquainted wit 
it.—Dr. Gibson; Wight, Ic. 

TINNANOMOM “TITSEAROLIUM. Thu. 
Sey gum, Suan. A tee of 80 
or growing at Hapootel in cont 

se ol Ceylon al an flovatica of 8000 feet. 
Far bank i quite insdorous— Thue. 
CINNAMOMUM NITIDUM. Nees. 
xe cassis, Nees, W. Ze. | Laurun nitida, Rod. 


pi- Hindi, AzAR Putruj (bark) Emp, 
br fimo. Thumabete, Saree: 
irs,» Hix, 


Described as a tree in Sumatra, but as a small 
tree or shrub on the continent of India. Ita 
flowera are smal! and of pale yellowish colour, 
aad the bark ia cinnamon-like in taste and odour, 
Tt is the plant which furnished the principal part 
of the Folia Malabathri of the old phariaacclo: 
gists.—Roxd. ii. p. 8300; Eng. Cyc. ; Voigt. 

GINNAMOMUM OBTUSTFOLIUBL. Nees. 
Lauras obtusifolia, Hoxb, | L, Malabatharioa, Roch, 

A tree of the mountainous countries imme- 
diately exst of Bongal, with emall 
flowers. Ita timber ‘is very useful f 

ur ©. obtusifolium, 0. panciflorum, and 
BRimala were found by Br. Hooker ap to 6000 
feet in tho Khasaya mountains.—-Nozb. ; Toigt. 

CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM, "Nees, 

©. capparin-coronde, Blume, Wee. 
‘Var. & Multifiorum. 
C, multifioram, W, Je. 1& c dabiam, Nees. 
C. perpetuoflorens, W. I. villosum, W. 7. 
Varn CGvelitoln, Wight. 

‘This exceadingly handsome variety of cinnamon 
is yery abundant on the higher ranges of the 

Neilgherries, and in all sholas about Ootacanand 
flowering in May. All the parts, when fresh. it 
crushed, have @ powerful odour of cinnamon, The 
{reo ie vory large, and bas great girth. The timber 
is even-grained and good, but is not much in use. 
‘There are seven well-marked varieties of cinnamon 
fonnd in the western (moist) forests of the Panin- 
sola, growing up to the highest elevations, 
differ much jn size, and in the manner of 
of the tree itself, shape and sizo of the 

yubescence, ete.; but Colonel Beddome, ‘fier 
Jong observation, and with a very lange collec- 

tiom of specimens, is inclined to look upon them 
all ax varieties only of the C. Zeylanioum. They 
yun almoat imperceptibly into one another, and it 
ig almost impossible to lay hold of any constant 
character worthy of a specific 3 and 
many of the differences are, he believes, the effect 
of elevation and climate—Ros8,; Wight? 

CINNAMON. 














greecieh-yellow and 


CIRCAR. 


The bark of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, Nees, 
ia the true cinnamon of the shops, and the trae 
Kinnemon of Exodus xxx. 23, Two varieties of 
cinnamon are known in commerce, that of Ceylon 
and Cay , and the Chinese cinnamon, which ia 
of far inferior quality. Cinoamon is ‘exported 

from China, Siam, Cochin-China, and Java; but 
thab which ie of greatest value comes from Ceylon, 
which has been the chief of Laapect| 
from the earliest period at which any record exista 
concerning the use of this spice, and which extends 
ack to the days of the Roman republic. Upto tha 
year 1760, during the latter portion of the Datch 
Tule in Ceylon, cinnamon grew in a wild state 
the thick jungles of the low and hilly 
country, the best always having bean cut upon 
the light soil of the maritime proviaces. The trea 
in found only in the western, southern, and con- 
eal wvincea, The peclers recognise ten varieties 
‘urundu or cinnamon, vis, Naga or snake, 
can ‘or camphorated, Kahate or canallo ot 
astringent, Savell or glutinous, Dawool or dram, 
‘Nika or wild, Mal or flowering, Toupat or trefoil, 
and We Kuranda or white ant cinnamon. 
true cinnamon is often adulterated with the 
inferior barks of other species ; and the volatile 
oil, on which its virtues depend, is sometimes 
fraudulently extracted. Besides the oil of cin- 
namon, a fatty substance called cinnamon butter 
cinnamon suet is expressed from the = 


fruits. 

CINNAMON BUTTER, or Cinnamon Wi 
obtained from Cinnamomum Zeylanicum. 
strong decoction, the fruit yields a concrete oi 

used for candles, and which exhales while burning 
a most delicious odour. 


CINNAMON STONE, a precious stove found 
inCoyloo. . Itine varisty of Lime-garnet of a clear 
cinnamon-browa tint, comm in 


Sawee, which are fal of Beware, ‘Trenalisent 
seldom transparent, cul; na 


CINNARA, in Hindu mythology, 
male dancers in Swarga, the heaven of 

CIRCAETUS GALLICUS. Gm. cepainigin 
©. brachydactylus, Meyer, 


mar». + Beno Pamole 1 Tite 

peter, tS wok * JWasu, 

Samp ma, |” Horo. ouuatelioc€ | Yeeeant, 
peindy, = Tam, 


‘This ia found in the south of Europe, North 
Africa ; ia common all over India and Asin 
‘doen killed in Deamark, but never in the Baan 
Islands; prefers the open ground, questin ks 

harrier. ‘It eats any creature, but an: 
limrde are fe che! fod Hovering in te air, ond 
posncing down auddeniy like & stone, it peinos 
the by the head with its talons, and the 
snake often twines its body around the ‘bird, and 
80 encumbers it that it is occasionally #0 eanght, 


CIRCAR, In the Mehomedan Iand Teveous 





. 9 ‘a circar wes a nubdivision of « subah. 
Darin, . . . ARAB Kaiamanis Mana 
Beeb i) Sete E ira, _ ecw. Provinces of India ia cxclding 
pO rare an att ag MEERA. Co anata bat only porto of the tors 
Onnuclle, FR Kak “ge ates Dehli, and Oudh. 
Zimmet; Kanchi, | Gz. Kurendu, - Bach ‘taba vi divided invo's ema, vramber ¢f 
Kionamén,. Hes korunday,. ‘and each cirear into pargenas or mahals 
smomon of "Hiznop. Davonl kurundoo, >, Cesacy avo weed ug equivalent comes end 
, Dalshini,, . Hinp. Canela,. . .: .” 5 bac expression); 
Qenclis, In, Lat, Por. a; Lew Tam.  Feizanas again were ageregaind in dathunes 
us or and x8 the parganas of tee exma 
‘32 


Karawi rang 
Lat. Sanna lavanga patts, Ts, 
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CIRCASSIA. 


dastoor are of coume alwaya contiguous, the 
dastoor mtatement in old registers, if copied with 
any regard to correctness, frequently forma « 
yer important means of the verification of 

fol. mee |e is an Arabic word, 

a money, oF & 

ane ris literally a chict, » sepervisor, 
‘oon hotides signifying « rule, ia also ® minister, 
a moonshee. Pargana means taxpaying land, as 
‘well as a perfume composed of various ingredients. 
The title of sabahdar, or lord of the eubah, is 
jong eubsequent to Akbar’s time. Siphasalar was 
the only designation of the emperors viceroy in 
each meh, 

Circars is a political appellation of a large 
tract of country between Int. 15° 40’ and 20° 17" 
N., running from the Chilka lake to Motapilli, 
along 470 miles of sea-coast, with a breadth 
of from 70 to 100 miles of low country, an area 
of 17,000 phical miles, watered by the 
Kistoa, the Godavery, and Gondecama ‘three 
or teat hevigers — bere been Sorned ont of 
it, vi, part of Ganjam, tam 
Kista and Gata and part ot Nellore datas 
hetween the Eastern Ghata and the bay. From 
‘the Sth to the 11th centuries, the Keeari, or Lion 
kings of Orissa, held sway there, followed by the 


Gajapsti dynasty in tho north,’ and Narapati in 
the sonth, then by the Behmani, the Kutub 
Bhabi, and the Asof Jehi, They were ceded to 


the Freuch in 1758, and to, the British E. J. 
cnt in 1759, ‘after Colonel Forde’s suc- 
oe ttack on Hfasulipatam in April of that 
Fees. _, They, contain, the important towns of 
jem, Chicaoole, Visianegram, Viragepatam, 
inga, Yanoor, Masulipatam, Eillore, at 
Ppatanam.—dnnals, Ind. Adm, xi, p, 248; "inp Gos 


POGIRCASSIA is ‘the Cherkas of Aviatcn, It ia 
mountainous country in the 8.E. corner of | th 


on the northern face of the Caucasus, | 


hing between Jat, 41° 60) and 45° 20°N, and 97° 
and 47° 20’ E., about 550 miles long and 75 miles 
road; area, 40,000 square miles. The bighest 
summits for nine months are covered with snow. 
MacGregor. In a small tract not lees than 
seventy-two dialects are spoken. The Cherkess 
and the Che Cheu are thetwo great tribes. They 
take the common name of Adighe: but ‘the Chere 
kes include amongst them the Khabard Abkhaz, 
‘Uhicho, and other clang, and number from 400,000 
‘to 500,000 soul. The Che Cheu number 150,000 
souls, ' Their religion is a mixtare of Christianity, 
Mahomodanism, and paganism. They reverence 
Merem, a benevolent deity, and ‘Tschible, the 
spirit of thunder. There are three social 
—Usdi or nobles, Techfokob or freemen, 
Pechilt or slaves,—and these grades are hereditary, 
like _ cote of Tada ar Sar Fook oe 
villages have been aurrou: they have 
their women and children, sel fire to their dwell 
and perished in the flames, rather than sur- 


‘Their young women are famed for their besaty, 
snd aro sought for in the neighbouring kingdoms. 
They ‘sre brought up in simple and domestic 
manele ty, eae Toca, es Sit in wae ok He Se 
decorative works, and to make their 
own clothes, and thowe of the men of their family, sions 
ave otherwise very carefully reared. 
are mold to the bri nf and to traders, 
-, Dhe Cherkess or Circamians were typical repre- 





CIRCUMAMBULATION. 


sentatives of the West Caucasian racea, They were 
‘the most powerful and warlike of all the western 
nations, Sinee their final reduction, in 1864, by 
Russia, most of their lands on the left bank of ‘the 
Krubsn have been ocoupied by. their conquerors, 
the great bulk of the Cherkess having withdrawn 


Das- into Turkish tervtory,and dispersed over Armenia, 


‘Asia Minor, Syria, ‘and the Balksn poninsals. 
Similarly, 20, 000 abkhasians migrated to Turkey 
at the close of the last Russian war, and both 
races have become predatory. Cherkess are to 
be found in Asia Minor, along with Lazi, where 
also are the Yuruk, a nomade Turk race oceupy- 
in Erzeram and the plains 
Kazzilbash also aro thera, and are 

scattered over Anatolia, Persia, and eastwards to 
Kabal. They call themselves Eski-Turk, or old 
‘Turks. The fertile plains of Rax Ova and Ard 
Ors, near Tokat, aud the villages between Angora 
and Amsaia, and between Kara Hissar and Tokat, 

are the Kazrilbash headquarters. They profess 
Islam, but avoid all inquiry into their doctrines, 
‘The Circassians and Abkhaiians have never found 
‘suitable home in Asia Minor, and are a serious 
distarbing clement (Asia, p, $7), being indolent 
and. af ae Cat The Cherkess und Abkhasians 
Caucasus are Sunni Mahomedana; the 

are Christians; and these three ‘Taces 
somber 138,000, In the time of Selim 1, the 
Mamelaks were all slaves of pure Circnssian blood. 
More recently, anly the Borgite Mameluke wore 
of Circassian origin.—Charles Tausckin, Circas- 
vans: Porter's Tr. ip. 141; Lond. Ax. Trane, 
98 | MacGregor; A. H. Keane and Sir Richard 


Gicer BEANS, seeds of the Adenan- 
tere i, used for ornamental purposes. 

Le Under the form of a winged cel, 
Morricia hinged the supreme 

The Buddhist: wheal of law, to be ween on the 








gares of Eilora and Ajunia, was probably borrowed 
the wheal 


from the Assyrians, as it remin 
within wheel of Exekiel It is 





Hindu Vishnu, under the i 
ram —Cal Rev. 1868, See Chakram. 
CIRCUMAMBULATION. 
‘Tousf, Parikarma, . . . Hin, 
>t ‘aun: Pradaksbans, | | Sanax. 


The cireumambulation of sacred placea has ever 
been part of the ritual of worship of Aaiatic 
nations. The Mahomedan in circumambulation, 
‘Touaf, presenta his left shoulder; the Hinda 
and Buddhist in Prad 
the right side towarde the fane or idol, and this 
wonld appear to be the original form of the rite. 
Tes conje significance is an imitation of the 
proceasion of the heavenly bodies, the motion of 
‘the spheres, and the dances of the angels, ‘Th 

imitated in_ the circular w 8 of the 

Rafa darvesh. E! Shahistani informe us that the 
‘Arab philosophers believed the sevenfold ciream- 
ambulation to be symbolical of the motion of the 
round the aun. It was ad ‘by the 
Greeks and Romans, whose Ambarvalia and Am- 
burbale appesr to be oa eastern superstitions, intro- 

fama, or the prlealy line of princes, 

inte the entheioa ja in Britain the procea- 
sions round the the form of the 









They ancient rite. It is ‘he. processional of the Romiah 


and other Christian churches, in which the clerical 


attendants perambulate the alsloa, andin practised 
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CIRCUMCISION, cis. 


in aanctifying a church or a churchyard. Atthe CIRCUS, a genus of birds of prey, known aa 
Holy Sepulchre, the Greek, Armenian, and other the Harriers, found over all the world. Thoy 
pilgrims circamambulate three times. "In Ireland have # slender form, soft and downy plumage, 
iviaa very common practice to circumambulatethe and hence a noiseless flight. They are mnch on 
graveyard threo times before proceeding with the the wing, and hunt near the ground. They are 
Enrpse to the grave. Soe Partkarms. in Britain, of the oub-family Buteoning, family Falconide, 
at the time Christianity was established in Ireland and order Raptores. 

ly St, Patrick, and in the N. of Scotland by St. Z 

Columba, it was a practised rule. Hindus encircle 2 Truc Harriers, 

with right band to the shrine. The Buddhist _ Cirous cyancus, Linn. 

Bhot, in passing the Mani, always leave it on the Falco albidus, Gmet. LF. pygargus, Linn, 
right.—Northera Barrier; Burton's Mecca, iii. 204. | The hen-harrier of Europe in the winter visite 

‘CIRCUMCISION. the N.W. Himalaya, the Panjab, Bhutan, Nepal, 
Khatna,. ‘Anas Soontan,- . Hip, 4nd Kamson. 

‘Ciroonsision, . Fa. Cireoncisione, . It 
Beschaoidung, Gx. Cireuncision, 

Tho Phoenicians hed this rite in common with | 2 foen 
the Egyptians and the Jews, who acknow- hag tt 
lodge having derived it from the former. Ac-! Pistuei™"" ° inp, mel 
cording to ‘Bunsen, however (iv. p: 278), it waa Girgut-mar,. |. 4, | Pill 
not foliowed amongst the Phosnictans. It seems The pale harrier ia pretty generally distributed 
10 have been a Semitio rite, which Abraham over Asin, Afrioa, ani southern Europe, and in 
revived, for he was ninety-nine years old when abundant in India during the cold weather. The 
he circumcised himeclf, Ishmael his son was male is pale grey above. 
thirteen, and Teas was'one year old. This rile Circus cineraceus, Afontag. 
now is practised amongst all the Jewish people ©. Montagui, Vieill. |G. Nipalensts, Hodgeon. 
and most Mshomedans. With the latter the i every part of India, 
vwual time ia in infancy, though the poverty of Circus melanoleucas, Gmel, 
the parents and other circumstances sometimes Pshatel, . . . . Hxyp.| Ablaq pebata, . . Nup, 
retard its performance. It is performed with The pied harrier is common in Bengal and in 
‘some ceremonial, and in presence of the friends the rice-growing districta. 
of the family, It was prohibited by Akbar until — Circus wraginosus, Linn. 
the age of twelve, when the person to undergo it Faloo rufus, @m. | | _C. variegatua, Sper. 
could judge of the propriety of the rite. It is Mat-chil,. . . . Bawa. |Safed Sica... Hixn. 
uot even mentioned in the Koran, Ttis considered Kutar, Kulesar, ° Hunn. | Tika, Bart, | yy 
ng an act of imitative practice founded on the The marsh harrier frequents the banks of 
example of the dieciples, but not on that of rivers, lakes, marshes, inundated fields, and wet 
Mahomed himeelf. In Oman, on the shores of meadow -land, carrying off froga, fish, water 
the Persian Gulf, among the Christiana of Abys- insects, rata, shrewa—Jerdon. 
sinia, and in Egypt among the Araba and Coy CIRRHATA, or Cirrhade, or Qirrodes, of 
the custom is prevalent, At Boora and Bi , classical history, are the ancient Kirata, ‘the 
al) the women of Arabian blood circumcise their modern Kirautl of Nepal. Once a powerful 
dsughtora as well as their sons. At Cairo the dominant rave, they have long since enccumbed 
women who perform this operation are ax well first to the Makwani, and then to the Ghorkali, 
Known aa midwives. They are openly called into In the Sanskrit tale of the Hero and the Nymph 
housea of the people, without any secret being occurs the word Vedhaka, In some copiey He- 
anade of the intention with which they are invited. chaka is explained to be a Kirata, a forester, and 

iy 
et. 





Circus Swainsonii, A. Smith. 
 lbewoerm, Lens C. 





ido, Sykes, 
herbmola, Tickell, 








iy 














This is noticed by several Mahomedan writers, the Kirata were known to the classical geogray 
‘ia in tho Dur-ul-Mukhtar, the Tabtavi, and of ancient Europa as the Cirrhade or Ci 
‘Yattab-nl-Muain, and, according to the last book, They ware the occupants of Sogdiana, near the 
it is the inner labia that are removed. The river Oxus. The term Kirata, however, seems to 
Rpaniards, at the time of the conquest of Central have been genersl, and applied to the savage 
‘Aweries, found circumcision practised, and it is mountain non-Aryan tribes, to whom the Aryan 
still observed by the Tecuma and Manaos tribes. races wero Some of them were in the 
Amongat the people in the Gulf of Carpentaria, south of the Peninsula, on the Coromadel const. 
all the males before the age of twelve or fourteen CIRRHIPEDIA. The balanus or barnecle of this 
yeara undergo this rite. This custom is not class of molluscs occurs in India, 
derived from the Macassars, the latter affirming © CIRRHOPETALUM, a genus of plants of the 
that it existed previous to the commencement of order Orobiaces. In’ India are C. albidum, 
their intercourse with the coast. Flindera ob- | caudatum, exspitosum, cornttum, fimbriatum, 
perved a came pon the Wellesley Islands, and the | grandifioram, Lindleyanuma, Maceroi? macrophyl- 
custom ig also prevalent amongst the natives of Jum, Neilgherrense, Roxborghii, Walkerianum, 
certain parts of the south const of Australia, Mr.) | CLRSIUM ARGYRACANTAUM, O; horrida- 
Earl says a peculiar formation prevails among | Jumand C. lanceolatum, flowering planta belongin, 
the aborigines of this part of Australia, and also | to the order Matricatincor. ihe recta of 4 
of the adjacent coast of Now Guinea, which lanceolatum, the Suh-twan or Ch'uen-twan of 
renders the ice exceedingly ive to! several parts of China, are used in diarrhoea and 
comfort and health. — Zari in Ethn. Lib, i.; | in urinary affetions.—Smith, 
Niebukr, Travels, ii. pp. 250, 261; Malcolm's Hist.| CIS, a Latin word in use amongst 
of Persia, il. p. 389; Bunser's Egypt, iv. p. 278; | of to indieate = country on the hither 
Herodotus, iis'p. 36, side of rivera or mountains, as Cis-Himalaya, Cis. 
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CISSA. 


Indus, Cis-Butlej, ete. Trans, suother Latin 
ued to indioute the further fide, a8 Trans- 
Toga Gamer ese birds of thi 
a geaus of bi: of ths jay magpies, 
the sub- mb fase’ Gareatinas nia onder amas 
Cisse pyrhogyanes and C. puella, Blyth, occur in 
India.—Tennent’s Ceylon. 

CISSAMPELOS, @ genus of plants of the 
natural order Menispermacem. C, convolvalacea. 
ccours in Dindigul, Rajmahal, and Nepal; C. 
obtecta, of the Garhwal mountains, yields su 
ardent spirit in distillation. 

OISSAMPELOS PAREIRA, Linn, 
Dukh-nirbisee, oF aod Pata, . 

‘Weni woola, 

The extract of pareira is a valuable astringent 
aiaretia, in ct grains dasolved in 
water thrice daily, The extract and infusion of 
nomooks, C. heraandifolia, afford good substitutes 
for thig useful article.—Beng. Phar. 

‘CISSIA, mentioned by Herodotus, ia the Susiana 
of Strabo, and the modern Khuzistun, 

CISSUS CARNOSA. Lam. 

‘Vitis carnosa, Wall. 
. Ravn 








Pareira. 
‘Te. 





, from 2000 to 8000 feet. Tt in exten 
camels; and in Jummmoo, oe rot, ground wich 
lack poppe, is applied to boila-—Dr. J. . Stew 
CISSUS DISCOLOR, a vine of Juve, with 
leaven ooral-red beneath, and variegated with 
allrary patches abore ‘owing to the presence of a 
air under the epidermis. 
CISSUS QUADRANGULARIS. trav. 
Vitis quadrangularis, Wall, 
Fas, ke bajo speak 2 per xiery ead . ae 
Nullera eL 
Yajre vail, < 
iene four-angled, winged, nd jointed ; it has 
‘the properties of a parasite. ‘The stems are 
oder and, beaten up into a paste, are given 
by the natives for asthma. The young, tender, 
and eucculent stems are very gonarally eaten in 
India, When old thia plant ia deemed acrid, and 
usefull medicine; in Arabia it is used a2 av 
external application in rheumatic pains of the 
back and loins. — Riddell. 
OIS-SUTLES, a political term in British 
India to the territory south of the Sutlej, 
by Sikh chiefs during the last years of 
See" Behtt Gopine, and now including the’ Brivis 
disvica of Ambals, ‘Trodhtana and 
Hisar, with the native states of B Patiala, it, 
Maler ‘Kotla, Chitrauli, Raikot, Buriya, Mendot, 
‘Sheend, and Nabha, which came under Bri 
deotion in 1809. By the treaty with Ranjit Staph, 
of the 26th April 1809, he undertook not to make 
oc allow any encroachment on the states on the left 
bank of the Sutle}. In 1849 the Fritish abolished 
powers of the various chieftains. 


ie aRTey, climber, in the valleys of the NW. 
b _ 











Several states have lapsed to the British. 
Patiola was formed by a Jat facily of Sikh ro_ 
Jigionista, who emigrated from the Manjah about 
the early part of the 18th century. The area ia 
5412 og. m, witha ition of 1,586,000, and 
a revenue of Rs. 3, 
Jheend han an area of 1236 eq. m., and a popula- 





tion af 811,000 souls, with & revenue of four 
lskha of rapecs. The mabaraja is a Jet of the 





CITRIC ACID. 


Sikh faith. In 1857 its chief was the first 
ee who marched against the mutineors at 


‘Nabha territory has an area of 863 sq. m., & 

Population of 276,000 souls, and a revenue of 
Yakbs. ‘The chief is of the aame stock aa the 

maharajas of Patiala and Jheend, but is the elder 

branch of the family. ‘The family behaved ill ix 

the Sith war of 1845-46, but did well in the 

revolt of 1 were rewarded by a grant of 

‘ 


find oct of the Sha jer territory, 
Kalsia territory has an area of 155 eq. m., and 
‘a population of 62,000 souls, with a revenue of 
| Re. 180,000. ‘The family came from the village 
of Kalsia in the Manj 

Maler Kotla has 156 ag. m., with « population 
of 46,200 soals, and a revenue of one lak. The 
family came originally from Kabul. 

Faridkot consists of Faridkot proper and Kot- 
kupurs ; is 8.1V, of Firozpur, borders to the 8.b. 
on Patiala. It haa an area of 643 sq. m., and a 

tion of 51,000 souls, with # revenue of 

75,000. 

‘Mumdote is a Mabomedan chieftaincy, and was 
re-established in 1863. 

‘The minor Cis-Sutle} chiefa were deprived of 
their sovereign powers, and the polis management 
of their estates waa assumed by the British Go- 
ernment; all eustoms duties were abolished, with: 
‘out compensation, except in the case of the nawab 
of Konjpure and the mir of Kotaber, and the 

Chiefs were reduced to the rank of ordinary jaghir= 
dara. These were 80 in number, with revenues 
v ig foe Rs. 250 to 71,900.—Imp, Gaz, 
“GISEACER, the rock-rove tribe of plant 
genus is the Helianthemum. Cintas creticus, 
the Levant, one of the species which et 
Labdanum, ‘collected formerly for medical use 
during the prevalence of the plague, by whipping 
the planta with leathera thooge, che eal» adbering 
to the ee straps, c. 'yprinus, Lam., also 
yields this 
CISTI EES the Cytinus hypocistus, See 


CISTUDO, 8 genus of reptiles af the family 
oteleuie C, Amboinensia occurs in Amboyna, 
C. dentata in Java, and C, trifaseiata in Chins, 

CITHERN. Exc. A musical instrument. It 
obtained its name from the Sih-tara, the three- 
stringed lute of the East, supposed to be also the 
vouros of the word guitar, 

CITRACEA, or Aurantiaces, the Citron worts, 
or Orange tribe, are dicotyledonous polypetalous 
plenta, and the orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, 


pee forbidden fruit, and citron ate. the 
Ebiet fruita of the order. 























‘The wampee, 
Sera ts mt China and the Tndiaa ie 





is Cookia punctata, The 
fruit of Ghyboomis sit lia is delicious, and that 
of Tri very agreeable. The igle marmelos 
in medicine, and a perfume is made from 
ite rind. The Indian geners are — atalantia, 
triphasia, Iimonia, glycoumis, sclerostylis, bergera, 
Murraya, Cookin, clausena, micromelam, para~ 
‘mignya, savanga, polycyems, feronia, syle, citrus, 
CITRIC ACID, Yime-jice, Acidum citicam, 
ago de 
Becca hy | “ss | Mode Moon, Og 
This ocoure in commerce either in the form of 
fhe pare jaice of lemons and limes, or 
by & chemical proce 
35 





CITRON. 
CITRON, Citrus medica, Zinn. 

+ + + Bawa. Rthrog, 
Bebo SS Daw: Tare | 
CStronat verd, + FB, Gadro, 

‘Sa ye Gen, Acitron verde, 





"The citron is cultivated in many parta of Indin. 
It growa freely in Pegu and Tenaseerim ; and Dr. 
‘Mason met with citron trees in the jungles 
apparently indigenous, The fruit, however, is 
much inferior to the Bengal citron.” The Jews at 
the feast of tabernasles carried the citron in 
their left hand as a sacrifices of a sweet smell. 
Smith; Von Mueller ; Mason. 

CITRONELLA GRASS grows in the southern 
provinoes ‘of Ceylon and about Galle and several 
estates in the neighbourhood of that town are 
cultivated with it. ‘The exports of its oil from 
Ceylon in the three years 1850 to 1852 were— 
Yin, Quien, a | Yas, Ounces alae 


1850, 80,048 £3344 | 185%, 131,780 £2806 
Tao antees | “Sra 
—Simmonds’ Products, p. 518, See Ai 


CITRULLUS COLOCYNTHIS, Sehred. 
‘Oucumis Sepen Linn. 
+ Hip. 


Bola htaiuaia,, Faw 
Pate as rans 
‘Papara budama, . . ,, 

Caves in the Peninoula of India, Kamaon, uear 
the Jumna, and ia Japan, The rind ia hard and 

yellow; the fruit ia about the size of an orany 
the pulp is light-yelow and spongy, conta ing 

is —Rozh.; Powell, 
 CTRULLUS GUCURBITA. Schrad. 
| Cucurbita citrallus, Zinn. 


Cucumis citrullus, Serr, 
Beliknsigh. > Anan. Hinduanchy » «Pus. 
too Iaoo, BUNG. \‘Tarbusa, Tirbus, 
D, Sani. 


Termnj, 1 
a Ga Sixp, 
Bic in, Srson, 





Flanal, . 
Indrawan, Indv 
Golocynth plant,,” . Exo. 
Hitter appte, wild gourd, ,, 
Kolukunt ols, . GRREX. 














round fruit, with a spotted rind and a cold watery 
pink or white flesh, in which lie a nomber of black 
, sufficiently mark this species, which is most 
extensively cultivated all over the tropics of Asia, 
Aion, and Arverion, In the Panjab plains itis 
apparently wild, and covers the group 
in sandy deserts near Sirsa, and in the Sind Sagur 
‘Doab, ripening in the cold ‘weather. 

‘The seed should alway be preserved from the 
finest and richest-flavoured fruit, and is better for 
being three or four years old. The green melon 
is the finest flavoured, although many of the 
others are very good. Melons grow finer in the 

sandy beds of rivers, the temperature being more 
equal about the roots than it is in beds in the 

den, especially daring the night. 
an India it is cultivated in river beds and 
in allavial deposits of lakes, tanks, etc, where 
abundaneo of water oon be had; it is used ss a 
froit. It is generally considered to be the melon 
of the Jews, mentioned in many parte of the 
Bible. The juice is very cooling, and is eaid to 
do well for s oocling Grok in fever, ‘The sede 
are used aa the source of a mild culinary oil in 
Western India, It is eaten in abundance during 
the season, which is from May to Joly. It ia 


CITRUS AURANTIOM, 
gathered when ripe or almost decaying ; the juico 


is mixed with sugar and Z0so- 
ree ks ‘Stewart; Riddell; Powell; Eng. 
Cye.5 Jair 
“CITRULLUS FISTULOSUS. Stocks. 
‘ind, Slbinds,. . Hxxn, | Dilpasand, . . . Him, 
A small ronnd gonrd, commonly caltivated along 
the line of the Indus trom Lahore to Sind; aaid 
to be merely a cultivated variety of C. cuourbita, 
It is cooked as a gourd, and baa's pleasant flavour 
when young—Stewart. 
CITRUS, & gens of plants of the natural order 
Citraces. ‘Several species grow wild or are cul- 
vated in the south and east of Asia, and all of 
them furnish useful products. C. ‘atrantium, 
Risso, yields its fruit, the orange; one pany 
oil from the rind ; another from the flowers, tho 
il of neroli; and the wood is also of value in 
the arta. C. decumana, Zinnaws, furnishes the 
pumalo or haddock froit; and the cum-qust: frait 
of China is from ©, olivaiformis, The 
of the C. limetia, Risso, is valuable for ite j 
the lime-juice, which is used as a preservative 
from scurry; and C, Jimonam, Risso, furnishea 
the tseful lemon frait, the rind of which yields an 
essential ol, or 8 uscd! in cookery as lesion pes, 
while the juice of the fruit forms a source of the 
Hime-jnice. Independently of the historical fact 
that citrona and lemons at least were obtained 
from the Persians, it in certain, from the researches 
- ‘Wallich and other Indian botaniata, that it is 
the lower ranges of the hills in Nepal, and 
‘most probably into China also, that the 
‘wild plania of the genus Citrus find a home. 
CITRUS AURANTIUM. | Live, The orange. 


©, nobilia, 






















Navanj,. ARAB, Bano, | Sao, Jerv mua 
LAT. 
Bung zen, Madra ; Nerranj, MALEAY. 
Katy ih, Cian, Beoltantiogn. 2 Bare, 
Orangen, (Dun Negranga, dm . 
at soe te BPs 
Bomertinen x Ritehify, Kolinjy,” “Taw 
Hinp, Kamala, Navija,. . Tet, 
Kerley Karta nec, Richidi, Kittal 
‘ ‘jx. Narangamu, 


The orange fe not mentioned by the ancient 
authors either of Europe or Arabia, and is aup- 
posed to have been introduced into Europe after 
the middle ages. Dr. Royle states that the orange 
and lemon are natives of India, the orange being 
found on the Neilgherries, on the borders of the 
‘sal forests of Sylhet, and perhaps also in China, 
Mr. (Sir) W. Elliot states that » very small 
variety of the orat (ida-chettu, Tex,; Chota 
kichili, Hovn.; Kiri kittali, Can.; which i the 
€. variatro of Heyne) grows both cultivated and 
wild in all the billy country of the Cirears, and 
he asks if it be the original of the cultivated 
Citrus aurantium. The orange tree is extensively 
cultivated. The finest sorts are the cintra, 
cowlah, and a small sweet orange which grows 
on tree more like © creeper. The principal 
method of culture is by budding, the stocks 
generally being either seedlings or cuttings from 
sweet lime. The best cintra, with e thin 

elose rind, is produced upon the stock 5 
and it is said that the frait grown upon the sweet 
Time stock is generally close and soft; thie is very 
porosptible with some of the oranges. The bast 
‘time for budding is in the cold season, 

Tn Central India a variety is under cultivation 
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CITRUS BERGAMIA. 


jucing two crops a The blossoms of 
Foun? ant March ‘yisld their ripe fruit in 
‘November and December ; and from the flowers of 
July mature fraite are obtained in March and 
.pril. ie prerest exhaustion, only alternate 
iiine 5 is allowed, The leaves are rather 
and contain essential oil. A still more fragrant 
vil, called oil of neroli by the perfumers, is 
afforded by the flowers. The berries, while unripe, _ 
are gathered, dried, and turned in the lathe to 
the size of peas, and are used in issues on account 
of their fragrant odour. The rind or peel of the 
orange is bitter and aromatic, and affords a very 
tseful etomachic tincture and syrup. The juice 
of the ripe frait contains sogar malic and ditsie 
acida, citrate of lime, mucilage, albumen, and gum. 
Like ‘the lemon juice, it makes an excellent cooling 
rink, and ig an invaluable specific in the treatment 
of soorbutic disenacs. ‘The seeds of the orange 
yield oil by expression, but not available in apy 


‘quantity, : . 
Citrus aurantiom, var. Sabra, Hwa-kuih-hung 
of the Chinese, a variety of sweet orange largely 
cultivated in China.—Smith; O'sk; Eng. Cye.; 
Voigt; Elliot; Ainslie; Royle; Kiddell. 
CITRUS BERGAMIA. Ki.and P, Acid lime. 
Citrus limetts, D.C. | Citras welds, Roxb, 








Niby, . . | Bru mitehi nam- 
han’ ba-ya, Souk, BURN. kam, . . ‘Maurat. 
‘Dan-po-lo, . . . CHIN, Nimbooka,. . . SANSK. 
Gbinpoi, 2, + 5 5 Sixx, 
Tambo, -”. . Duk, Elimitcham, 2: Taw. 
jottelime,. wc, Gajanimme, . . . TEL, 
Common sour lime, ,, | Nimme-ohetiu, - <4, 
Limo, Nimbu,, =” Hixp, Jambi eee 3 
This is grown in Peninsular Indi 
Amam, the Sunda and Moluces islands, or 
avieties,round, small; spongy, smooth, 
thick skinned, nd yellow. juiced. The Arab variet 
from Muscat is large. Bergamotte io oll is obtained 


from the fruit rind, and also oil from the flowers. 
‘The Mellarosa variety farnishes a superior oil and 
exquisite compilures. Large varieties of the acid 
lime are diffoaed all over the Tenasserim Pro- 
‘vinees ; and Europeans usually call them citrons, 
‘The varieties known in Hindustan are,— 

Pati nebo, common round lime. 

Gora neboo, thiek-skinned, sa spall, oval lime, 

Kaghazi nel 7 

Chena aon oben, Onin ine, yellow-juiced 


amet nebo, Iarge, oval, emooth-skinned 


Rangpore neboo, round, smooth-skinned lime. 
‘abe nebo, a ‘arge globose spongy-skinned 


BR Roch, Mason, O'Sh, ; Voigt ; von Muelier. 
CITRUS BIGARADIA, “Duhamel. 


Masfadya, « . - ARAB | Bitte Seville orange, Exo 


The Seah tose Sain a ite. Tevact 

orange etiole on 8 flowers are 

"oth species, ‘Tho. rind of ‘the fruit 

acrid, and hot to the taste, the pulp 

the seeds axoonsvaly biter 

f the sarticipates in these quali- 
of ‘oe t it is taed in 


aoe 


‘and 
bark 
The 


= vom Mueller. 





CITRUS MEDICA. 


CITRUS DECUMANA. Zinn, Pammale. 
Bator niba, atari Bus. Mab . SINcH. 
Bhouk tung... Bom. 'Jeutoolas 
imas, » Tam 
Bambalimas, + 





The shaddock, the largest of the orange tribe, 

is cultivated in Southern Asia in gardens, ‘The 
varieties, are red and white, the former being 
preferred by some ‘The tee grows to 
large size in a rich soil, and requires much pru 
ing; the best time for doing this ia whch the 
crop of fruit is off. Fine fruit has been produced 
from the seed. The tree, when planted, should 
have a space of twelve fect all round it. The 
blossom is used for flavouring sweetmeata, It is 
a fine fruit, cooling and aperient, and in taste 
somewhat resembles a fine orange. It bas ben 
cultivated in China from the time of the great Yu, 
who mentioned it in his tribute roll, It flourishes 
near Amoy, and mmch pains aro taken in grafting 
the tree upon other species of Citrus, so that the 
haracter ofthe frutt has been greatly improved. 

Ie peel is very bitter, but aromatic,—Ainslie ; 
Mason; Roxb, 

noc DULCIS.| Tolkamer, The sweet 

ge. OF thia are many varieties, Ono tree, 
{ne sheltered place of thé St. Michnels, in the 
Azores, has been known to bear 20,000 fraita in 
one year. Neroli oil ia obtained from the flowers 
of this and other varieties. The oil of oran 
peel may be used for distiting with it costly 
‘odorous gubstances.—von Mueller. 

CITRUS FUSCA, Smith, the Ohih-koh or Chi- 
sbib of the Chinese, an orange tree of several parts 
of China.—Smith. 


CITRUS JAPONICA. Fortune, Cum-quat. 
€. olivasformis, 

Kinckiuh, . . . Cun. | Golden oran, 

Lnekiuh,. » 5 + 4, | The fruit i Ein‘quat, Om: 


‘The Cum-quat is extensively grown by the 
Chinese in pote, and at one season of the year the 
plant is covered with ite small, oval, onan; 
coloured fruit. This, as well as various other 
species of the orange, is mixed with the forved 
ers, and together produce an excellent affect. 
Xt in grown in Chusan in groves on the sidos of the 
lower hills, ‘The planta are all arranged in rows 
about four feet apart, average three or four feet 
high, and do not exceed eix feet. It is much more 
hardy than any other of its tribe. It produces its 
flowers and frait in great abundance. In China, 
all the planta of the orange tribe which bear frait 
in a amall state are .—Fortune, p. 122. 
CITRUS LIMONUM. R. and P. 
G. medica, Roxb, | Korina-neboo, . Hnvp, 
The true lemon. Fruit yields the lemon juice, 
peculiarly rich in citric acid. Ita aromatic 
a volatile oil. A large variety ia the R 


Jemon.—non Mueller. 
CIFRUS LUMIA. Risso. Tho swect lemon, 
It includes the pear lemon, with large pear- 
frat. Pulp not scid; tind thick, and 


poneeom Beale 


CITRUS MEDICA. LZ. Citron, common citron. 


Beg-pura, . . . - Brva.|Leemoo, . . , Hom. 
The citron was described by Theophrastus as 
occurring ia Northern Persia eda and oulti- 
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CITRUS MICROCARPA. 
vated by the Jewish nation in Syria while under 
Roman dominion. Cultivated, and grows to a! 
Jarge size. The outer rind’ very rough, andi 
covered with excreseences, and when ripe of & 
deep yellow colour and fragrant. Used to form 
4, Preserve, and the juice is made into lemonade, 
it is cuttings, Jayers, or seed. 
Fusenth od and clrie aad sre obusined from 
the acid tubercular fruit. The candied thick 
rind af a variety is the Citrionate or Succade. 
Cadra. oil comes from a particular variety. The 
variety C. digitata is cultivated in China.——Toigt ; 


roxb.; Riddell. 

CITRUS MICROCARPA is the Tsing-kinh-pi 
or Taing-pi of the Chinese. 

CITRUS MONOPHYLLA grows wild along 
the Weatern Ghats of the Peninsula of India.— 
Riddell, 

CITRUS PLANCHONI, F, ron Alueler. 

C. australis, mn. 
‘A noble tree, 40 to 60 feet high, in the coast 


forests of E. Australia. Its globular fruite, the the 


size of a walout, are called native oranges. Ite 
wood is beautiful, takes » high polish, and is used 
for furniture. Might be introduced into India. — 
ron Mueller. 

OITRUS TOROSA. Maron. Grows at Tavoy, 
with a leaf that looks like two leaves joined 
together, the wings on the petiole being as 
broad, or even broader, than the leaf itself. 
The fruit ix sinall, and thero are two varieties, 
one with a amocth and another with rough 
skin, Dr. Pickering met with a similar tree ou 
the Samoan Islands, a member of the Philippine 
floras.—Mason. 

CITRUS TRIFOLIA, a native of China; frait 
about the size of a marble. 

CITRUS WOOD of the Romans was extrava- 
(2207 prizad for tables, nd is aupponed to have 









‘the Callitris quadrivalvis, Vent., or jointed 

arbor-vitze, the conifer which yields the gum 

tunderach.” The wood was distinguished as 

striped ‘tigring,’ spotted ‘pantherine, or 
ed 


pinkie." 
eltrus wood table. 
OITTURA CYANOTUS is the forest king- 
fisher of Celebes. Along with it occur 
Meropogon Forateni ; C: haga Forsteni,a frait 
Pigeon of North Celebes; Buceros cassidix, the 
‘great hormbill of Celebes ; Trichoglossus ornatus, 
a beautiful brush-tonged partakeet; Corvus ad- 
vena, a rare black and white crow. 
2 ese 
ar, UF, Hin. Bori,. . . 
Shabr,”. .'! ‘Pens. | Ur, Tam., Ten. 
‘With ail nations the eastern end of a house is 
the more honourable part ; the west end, of a city. 
‘The towns of the som aad east of Asia are small 
compared with those af Europe. 
ing of the Willows, name of a secret political 
eociety amongat the Chinese. 
CIVET, Castoreum. 
Zabed, .”. . . AmaB. 


cero gave £9000 for a 





. Stam. 





Saxsx. 
Br, 
Tax. | 





CLADONIA RANGIFERINA. 


from two sourees. One of the civets is «concrete 
substance obtained from two amall bags in the 
prepitial follicles of the beaver, Castor fiber, of 
both sexes, This ie the commercial civet castor 
of N. America, and it is imported into India for 
medicinal purposes. The civet cata (Viverra), a 
genus of carnivorous animes, spproach nearet in 
their form and habite to the fox and the cat. 
Bot the dietinetive character of the civets con- 
sista in an opening wear the tail, leading into a 
double cavity of considerable size, furnished with 
glands for the secretion of this odorous eubatance. 
When the scoretion is in excess, the apimal frees 
itself from it by a contractile movement, which 
causes the oivet to ooze from the bag. This is 
carefully collected, and sold (not without adaltera- 
tion with butter or oil to increase ite weight) at a 
veryhigh price, InMalay and Javanesethis perfume 
is Laown by the names of raeo and deden, but the 
Sanskrit kasturi and the Arabic zabad, corrupted 
jabed, are also used as synonyms; and doubtless 
Dakhani javad, Malay ji Englieh civet, 
French civette, and German zibeth ure all from 
the Arabic zabad. In the Eastern Archipelago, 
two species—Viverra rasse and V, ribetha—are 
kept in 2 half domesticated state for the purpose 
of yielding it. ‘Tho first in a mative of Java, and 
the last of the other Iarge eastern islands, w! 
fhe satires of ak are partial to the ‘une of 
‘is perfume,—a not generally acct le one 
Ei rg arly of this is an iaferior ore 
of musk-bag procured from V. zibetha, found in 
Tam Palloghoo poonay, ad in Telage Poonge 
laghoo poonay, and in Telu 
‘The article je. cbiefly aa by the 
‘4 a perfume, and in the preparation of 
certain liniments. ‘These animals are carefully 
kept and tended in North Africa for the sake of 
the perfume. They are also common in South 
America and in the forests of Japan. Civet cou- 
tains free ammonia, resin, fat, and ex 
matter, and a volatile oil, to which ita odoriferous 
jes are due. It in imported into Britain 
from the Brazils and from Guinea. When genuine, 
it is worth from 30 to 40 shillings an ounce.— 
Gravgfurd, Dic. p 100; Aine. ; Oh. ; Eng. Cy. 
Seo Viverra. 


CIVIL SERVICE, the ueual designation of the 
civil department of British India, ineluding the 
members of it in the performance of political, 

jisterial, revenue, and judicial fanetions. There 
are two distinct branches, the higher being Cove- 
nanted officers, and almost all of this are 
natives of Great Britain, and several of them, an 
Lord Clive, Warren He Sir George Barlow, 
Mountetuart Elphinstone, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
have risen to be Governors-General of India, and 
Governors of Presidencies. The next grade are 
termed Uncovenanted, and comprise many Huro- 
peans, East Indians, and Natives, and, generally 
speaking, are in offices with lower powers than 
jose of the Covenanted, as munsif, magistrate, 
tabsildar, mamalatdar, ane collector, assistant 
commissioner, serishtadar. Many military officers 











have distinguished themselves as civil“ admini- 


strators. 
CLADOBATES, found in the Malay count 
| ia ao: inmectivarous genus. of mammala Several 


species very closely resemble aguirrels, 
GLADONIA RANGIFERINA. “Hoff. Rein- 
deer mons. See Lichen. 


CLAM. 


CLAM. Eno. A mollusc of the genus Tri- 
dsona, common in many partaof the world. ‘There 
‘are six recent and one fossil species known, and 
the great clam shell of the Archipelago is used in 
Europe for charch fonte, 

CLANSHIP, somewhat resembling the form it 
assumed in Scotland, prevails amongst several of 
the Afghan and Baluch races, where the adjoining 
tribes have not as yet amalgamated into nationali- 
tiea, Moral worth, national pride, love of country. 
and the better feelings of clanship, are the chief 
grounds upon which a-great people can be raised. 
‘These feelings are closely allied to self-denial, or 
8 willingness on the part of each man to give 
up much for the good of the whole. By this, 
chiefly, public monuments are built, and citizens 
stand by one anather in battle; but all these are 
wanting from most of the races occupying British 
India at present, Many of the Rajput races are 
in clans, and Mabomedanism has given » bond, 
‘but even it is not trong; and China bas three 
Gistinct races, the Chinese, the Manchu, and the 
Mongol, wholly’ separate in civilisation and in 
aspirations, Sharpe's Egypt, i. p. 278, 

CLARET, 2 term generally used to designate 
the red wines, the produce of the ordelais. - The 
most esteemed are Lafitte, Latour, Chateau-Mar- 

avd Haut-Brion. Claret is ‘a general name 





mx, 
for alt rose-coloured wines, and in ce what si 





the Engligh call claret is styled Bordeaux, 

OLARIFIED BUTTER is the ghi of Hindustan 
and the yennai of the Tamil. 

CLAUDIUS CAESAR. “The first authentic 
account of Ceylon, or Taprobane, extant, is given 
hy Onesiculus, the Macodonian admiral, who lived 
1,0. 820 of 880, Diodorus Siculus, 8., 44, gives 
na account of i Strabo also mentions it; and 
Dionysius, who flourished 4.D. 86, confirma former 








xecounta, “and alludes to ite elephants. Sinbad 
alao apeaks of it in a volume, perhaps a compila~ 
tion and in part a romance, as does Abdoor Razak. 


Ribiero also gives a notice of it. In the reign of 
Giudice Cesar,» Roman publiean, who farmed 
the custom duties af the Red Sea, was driven 
from Arabia by storms on to Ceylon, where he 
found a flourishing kingdom and an enlightened 
sovereign, whom he persuaded to send an embassy 
of four envoys to Rome, by way of the Red Sea, 
for the purpose of negotiating » commercial 


treaty, 

GLAUDIUS PTOLEMY, author of the Alma- 
gest, lived A.p. 140-160. 

CLAUSENA, s genus of shrubs or smail 
trees belonging to the natural order Citrncer. 


Cc. phylis (Karan-phal, Hixp.) grows in 
|, has small flowers, greenish-yellow aud 
anise-soented, and ita bruised leaves have the 


fragrance of fresh anise seed. C. nana grows in 
the Moluccas, C. panctata and’ O. eulfruticou 

yw in Chittagong; and the fresh leaves of C. 
Kiictrana, when bruised, have the fragrance of a 
lemon leaf. C. Wildenowii, W. and 4., grows 
near Chingleput, and C. pubescens, W. and A., 
in the Peninaala.—Rozb. ; Voigt. 

CLAVIJO. Don Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo was 


appointed, a.v. 1403, by Henry ms. of Castile 
on an embamy to Timur. He quitted i 
nople 14th Novernber, and passed through Arme- 


Azerbijan, Teheran, Damghan in Khorasan, 
zetched Stmaareand Beh September 1404; but 
Timur was too ill to receive them, and they 


CLEAN. 


returned 2t8t November by Trebizond and Genoa 
ga January 1406); Clavijo reached Seville in 


CLAY, Fireclay. 
Chomar, >... Hes. | Sangiidalam, . HIND. 
Gil; Chikai miiti, Hn. | Tanneb, whiteclsy,MAtay. 

Clay is a compound, or perhape only a mixture, 
of the two earths, alumina and silica, with wat 

Pipe-clay, Namam, Tamm, Kharra, Dreu., 
is of @ greyish-white colour, with an earthy 
fracture, and a smooth, greasy feel; it adheres 
to the tongue, and is very plastic, tenacious, and 
infusible. When burnt, it ia of a cream colour, 









‘and is wed for tobacoo-pipes and white pottery. 
‘This is found in abundance in several parts of 
India; aud Hindna employ it for making the 


distinguishing marke on their foreheada, and 
{moistened with water) it is often applied round 
the eye in certain casea of ophthalmia, as well ax 
to parta of the body that are bruised, 

Potter's clay is of various colours, cbiefly reddish 
or grey, and becomes red when heated. Mixed 
with sand, it is formed into bricks and tien. ft ie 
abundant in many parts of South-Eastern Asin. 

Stourbridge clay resembles potter's clay to a 
certain extent, but is far more refractory in the 
fre.” Ie is of a dark colour, owing provably to 
the presence of carbonaceous matter. It is exton~ 

ively used in making crucibles, glass pote, etc. 

Brick-clay or loam, abundant in 8.E. Asia, 
varies greatly in appearance, texture, and com- 
position ; its colour depending on the proportion 
of oxide of iron contained in it, 

Porcelain clay, the kaolin of China, is very 
abundant in S.F. India, produced by the deoom- 
position of felepar, and of binary granite. 

Firectays_are procurable at Streepermatoor, 
Tripesoor, Chingleput, Metapollinta, and Cudda- 
pal; iodéed, are very common in many parte of 

india, and bricks cau be made that renist the 
(action of great heat. A clay fond at Beypore, 
1 20 to 30 feet below the amface, ix used for fire: 
bricks and for lining furnaces. 

Unetuous clay is excavated from a pit near 
Kolat’b in large quantities, and ex; 
article of commerce, giving a royalty of Ra, 1500 

arty. It is used ‘chiefly to free the #kin and 

‘ir from impurities; and the Cutchi ladies are 
1 wafd to ent it to improve their complexions, The 

elay used for makiug pottery in Sind ia obtained 
| from situations washed over by the Indus river, 
10 feet under ground. It is reduced to a fine 
, Powder, and soaked in water for 24 houra; after 
which it is kneaded with the hands and feet, aud 
when it becomes dough-like, it is divided into 
lumps of the required shape.—Tomlinson; Drs, 
Mason and Huntr; Tod's Rajusthen, ii. p. 203. 
OLEAN and Unclean, terms often occurring 
in Scripture, as in Leviticus xi,-xv., have refer 
ence to unclean creatures, unclean pertons, and 
and ceremonial uncleanness. As in 
¥. xii. 2, after childbirth a Brahman mother ir, 
unclean for eleven days, a princess sixteen, mer- 
chant’s wife seventy-one, and a Vellala Sudra 
thirty-one days, As with the Hebrew women, 
the mother in her days of uncleannesa 
cannot touch any hallowed thing nor any domestic 
article. When the days of her purification are 
over, she takes or sends an offering to the temple. 

Jn the matter of cles aud unclean things and 

‘persons, Mabomedans follow the Moasic law. 
33 

















CLEARING NUT. 


CLEARING NUT. The ripe seeds of Strych- 
nos potatoram are dried and aold in every market 
in India to clear muddy water. Natives of India 
never drink clear well water if they can get pond 
or river water, which is always more or leas 
muddy. One of the seeds is rubbed very bard 
for a minute or two round the inside of the vessel 
containing the water, which is generally an un- 
Javed earthen one, and the water left to settle; 
in avery short time the impurities fall to the 
‘bottom, leaving the water clear and perfectly 
wholesome.-—Roahurgh, 
COLEAVELAND, AUGUSTUS, a 
servant, who in a brief space won over 
racea near Rajmabal. He died while still young; 
bapa Gosermmentct India decreed & aan 
to his memory at Bhagulpur, with the following 
‘inaoriptic ‘To the. menory of Augustus Cleave- 
land, Esq., late collector of the districts of Bhagul- 
pur ‘and Rajmabel, who, without bloodshed or 
ithe terrors of authority, employing only the means 
of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, at- 
tempted and accomplished the entire subjection 
of tho lawless and savage lohabitants of the jungle 
terry of Rajmabal, who had long infested the 
sbbouring lands by their predatory incursions : 
ired them with a taste for the arts of civilised 
Ife, and attached them to the Briish Government 
conquest over their minds, the most perma- 
neut,aa the most rational. mode ‘of dominion; 
the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, in 
honoar of his character and for example to othera, 
have this monument to be ere: He 
rted thia life on the 28th da 
1784, 29..—Tr, of Hind. i, p. 101. 
OCLEGHORN, HUGH, M.D., a medical officer of 
the Madras army; 4 ed botanist, contributor 
to acientific journals of articles on botanical sub- 
estas Conservator of Forests at Madras and 
fort! poids heornpaald ese Lier De- 
partment. He wroteon the Hedge Plants of India, 
and the circumatances which adapt them for special 
joces in particular localities, Rep. Brit. Asa. 
1860; on the Grass Cloth of India, ibid. 112; on 
the Physical Effects of the Destruction of Tropical 
Forests, ibid. 2851, London Athensum 1851, 
Bouttts also on the Foresta and Gardens of 
ithern India; in 1864, apon the Foresta of the 
Panjab and the Western Himalaya ; and the article 
Forests in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
CLEIDION JAVA! 1OUM. 2, 
Lasiostylessalicifolia,Presl. | Rottlern wrandra, Dalz. 
‘This middling-sized glabrous tree is common in 
the moist forests on the Animallays, elevation 
2000 to 3000 feet, Travancore below G! in 
the western forests of the Peninsula, Ceylon, 
Bengel Barms, Java, etc. ; timber hard, and 
for building purposes, —Beddome, Fl. Sylv. p. 272. 
Cua ane mate is dated rom 
lema, ranch, from the climbing properties 
of the family. The tribe is acrid ‘and polnoacus 5 
the leaves and fresh stem, if bruised and applied 
to the akin, cause vesication. Griffith notices the 
virgin's bower in the Tenasserim Provinces, with 
simple fleshy leaves, C. Gauriana is abundant 
. Among the ruins of Gaur. It forms, with Porana 
Lester extensive lovely featoons. It is the 
~~ bets tear vs ic yj, ig scandent and 
perenni grows all over India, from Dindigul 
und the Neilgherries up to Debra Doon, along 
the foot of the Himalaya. Ita flowers are white 
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CLERODENDRON. 


at the close of the raine, and give ont a very strong 
is a bardy plant, and grows in any 

soil, C. grata, Biliri, Hixp., is a plant of Kaghan 
and Nepal, and hag small yellowish fragrant 
Y florida is of Japan, In France the 

vitalba is used mendicants to cause 
artificial sores for the furtherance af their impoa- 
tures. In Cochin-China, according to Loursiro, 
the C. Sinensis is used as diuretic and diaphoretic. 
At the Manrting, the C. Maurtians is employed 
to blister tho check for the relief of toothache, 
C. Wightians, W. aad A., is soandent, perennial, 
with very soft villous leaves, coaricly serrated. 
Tt alao is called ‘iel, and we common at 
Mahabaleshwar and the adjoining ghata, flowering 
‘after the rains, Wallich’s ©, grata, Aviat. Pl. t. 
98, much resembles it, and is perhaps identi 
Hedges and thickets where thes plauts 
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have 


the appearance of being covered with hoar-frost, 
from the white feathery tails of the seeda. They 
‘are very ornamental, and worthy of a place in 


for trellis’ work—Roxb.; Gr. Cat.; 
Riddeil ; Mason, p. 671. 

CLEMATIS VITALBA ? Smith, tho Tung-tean 
or Muh-t’ung of the Chinese, is a climbing plant of 
Shan-si, Shen-si, China, hase yellow bitter wood, 
and vascular tissue arranged in plates my 
from the centre to the circumference, and open 
enough to allow air to be blown through. ‘Tha 
wood, root, and fruit are ased medicinally.—Smith, 

CLEODORA, a tnminous mollusc, with a 
vitreous shell. 


CLEOME, o genus of plants belonging to the 
or caper tb,” Species f 


placed under this genus have hon trantarred 


to the genera Polanisia and Gynan: ie, CO. 
manontpin inn the 0. cori » D. pies 
in and the insula, una, pale, 
plete flowers.— Roxb. ; Linn; D. C. 
CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, « monolith, #0 
called by the British; by the native ciceroni it 
was called MassDat-ul-Firaun, PI a king 
needle. Jt was granted to the British nation, 
in 1878 was brought to London, and erected op 
the eft bank of the Thames.—Burton's Mecca. 
CLEOPATRIS, an aucient town near the 


modern Suex. 

‘CLEPSYDRA, the Ghatka-patra of the Mah- 
ratta race. A hollow vessel for measuring time. 
Tt has an apertare in it, and when placed in water 
the vessel gradually filla and kinks, and tho final 

GLERODENDHON 8 gw wus of plan t belong 

,® genus ta - 
ing to the Verbenacesr. One species in the Terai 
forms a large shrub beneath every tree, generally 
intermixed with ferns, as polypodium, aad 
goniopteris, and ite sweet odour is far 
Through the air, Clerodendron leaves, brulsed, 
are used to kill vermin, fly-blows, et.,’in cattle, 
and the twigs form toothpicks. "Its flowers wre 

to Siva (Mahadeo), milk, honey, flowery, 
brosia), eto, being offered to the padi 








Sontuaaea Or or aaa i Dr. 
: rappose 4 
Peer a eer mages 
basuti on the Beas, occurs in the Siwalik tenot, and 
cocasionally fa the plains, and is probably the oo 
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CLERODENDRON INERME, 


that ch mentions as being used in the 
Ambala ‘tract to give fire by friction —Afason; 
Hooker, Him, Jour. i. p. 887 ; Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
CLERODENDRON INERME. Gert 
Volkameria inermis, Linn. 





Ban juon,  . . Bawa, Nala kupi, 4. Tet. 
Sang-leopi, ° i, Pi 

Nit ol 1) Mangan. Ero-picheha, 
So 2 ton 

prdiblnt of India, Ching, the Moluccas, and N. 


olan 

OLERODENDRON INFORTUNATUM. Lian, 
‘Volkameria infortunats, 2. | O. viscosum, Vent. 
Bhant, . ‘Beno, | Barangi, . . . Pangan 
Peragoo, . . Bokada, . . . . TEL 

Accheap and usefal substitute for chiretta aa a 
tonic and antiperiodic (?). The fresh juice of the 
Jeaves is given as an anthelinintic, aleo as a bitter 
tonic, in the malarious fevers of children of India. 


‘The bark is need by Indian and Arabian physicians, 
—Beng. Phorm; Honigherger. 
OLERODENDRON NUTANS. Wait. 


Gan-yan-pa-too, . . . . BURM, 

‘The Karen mountain glens of Tavoy and Mergui 
ace embellished with the elegant floweting nodding 
clerodendron, The flowers are tinged with rose, 
but nearly white, growing in long panicles at the 
extremities of the branchos, from which they make 
1s graceful curve, and hang down perpendicularly 
from ten to fifteen inches, like an inverted cone, 
fo that the soft, green foliage seems canopied with 
rosy-white veils. It growa in Sylhet, blooros in 
the dry eeason, and rarely exoceds ten feet in 

i —Maton ; Voigt. 
JLERODENDRON PHLOMOIDES. Lina, 
Volkameria mult tm Burne 
Talndale,. . . . Tam. | Tekkali, Tikka, . TEx. 
Grows in the Dekban, Coromandel, Bengal, and 


Lower Kamaon. 

OLERODENDRON SERRATUM. Blume. 
©. macrophyllum, Sime. | Volkameris serrata, Linn, 
Joru ten, . . MAtgAt. Brahmari meri, = Tx 
Chiru dekku, . . ‘Tam. 
Growa in Salsette above the Bombay ghats, in 
Nepal, Morung mountains. The flowers and leaves 
‘are enid to be eaten as greens; but in the northern 
Girara the ook is known a8 Ganta-bari and 
is ex] for medicinal purpose, being 
‘aaed for febrile and catarrhal Tectionn: The 
leaves and needs are also used medicinally. 

CLERODENDRON SIPHONANTHUS. Br. 
Siphonanthua Indioa,Zina, | Arni,. . Fixp. of Beas, 
Amah, . . . . Hyp. | Dewad-mubarak, . Pees, 

Grows in both Peninavlaa of India, in Bengal 
and Sythet. Its root and leaves are officinal; the 
Persian name means the blessed medicine. It is 
alightly bitter and astringent; yields resin. Em- 
ployed in syphilitic rheumatism.—Stewart; Voigt. 

CLERODENDRON SQUAMATUM. 

‘Votkameria Kempterians, Jacg. 

[Bu-gyeenee, . . Buse 

‘The Burmese gardens are ornamented with this 

ea, which bears s large cone of superb scarlet 
owes, ‘Although said to be originally ‘from China, 
it appeara to be nataralized in Burma. — Mason. 
CLERODENDRON VISCOSUM. aoe 
erin 





Q. infortanatum, Linn, Vola 
C. inforbanate, Roxb, 
Bhant, oc, > BENG: Boba, Te 
ghyee-phyoo, . Bum. Gurrepa ” 
+: + MatraL, Manduka-bramhi,. 4, 
‘Saraswati akc, . Tat. 


CLIMATE OF INDIA. 
Grows in path the Indian Peningulas, also in 


Teepe as bh. 
a ERA GYMNANTHERA. W.andR A 
tree of the Neilgherry hills, timber of a 
ish colour, strong and durable.—Drury. 
CLIMATE OF INDIA. The Hindu races 
familiar with the tropical countries in which they 
dwell, use ‘water’ as the torm for describing the 
effects of a climate on health, In this sense it is 
the salubrity of a locality that is alluded to. 
Mahomedana of treat of seven climates, the 
Haft aklim. This applies to the northern hemi- 
sphere, which they partition with zones of various 
breadth from east to west. When alluding to 
the salubrity of 2 locality, the Mahomedans of 
Indis and Persia use the words Ab-o-Howa, water 
andair. In Hindustan the people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, the Choumsss or 
Bark’ba, which is the rainy season, of four months’ 
duration ; after which iz the Seeala, or Jara, or 
Mobasa, the cold season; followed by the Dhoop- 
Kala or K’hursa, or bot season. jis division 
indicates generally the course of the seasons in 
India, though in one locality the rains or the hot 
or cold seasons may be somewhat more prolonged. 
‘The primary divisions of continental India aro 
four:—Hindustan, including in which term the 
whole Peninsula of India, and the Gangetio plain 
to the bate of the Himalaya 2, The poner & 
mountain chain which rises abruptly from 
Gangetic plain, and is connected with a still loftier 
mountain mass (of Tibet) to the north, and beyond 
India, 3. Eastern India ultra Gangem, including 
native and British Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 
4. Afghanistan. These divisions are ‘marked oat. 
by great monntain barriers and by the ocean. 
‘Himalaya mountaina on the north are no- 
where under 15,000 feet, usually exceed 17,000 
and 18,000 feet, and rise in isolated or 
groups of peaks to 21,000 and to 28,000 feet, 
From the western extremity of the Himalaya, 
the Afghan mountains descend parallel with 
the Indus, with « gradually decreasing elevation 
trom above 15,000 feet to the level of the ocean 
atthe Arabian Sea. Throughout Afghanistan the 
climate is excessive. The cold of the winter is 
intenee, the spring i damp and raw, and the 
sammer, during which hot west winds ‘prevail, is 
intensely hot at ali elevations. ‘The general aspect 
of the whole of Afghanistan is that of mountains 
with broad flat valleys. The rope are chiefly 
wheat and barley, even up to 10,000 feet elevation. 
Rice is cultivated in great quantity at Jalalabad 
2000 feet, at Kabul 6400 feet, and to a consider- 
able extent at Ghazni, 7730 feet. Poplars, willows, 
and date-palm trees are extensively planted, sa well. 
‘as mulberry, walnut, apricot, apple, pear, and 
peach trees, snd also the Elmagnus orientalis, 
which bears an edtable frait. The vine abounds 
‘as in all warm and dry temperate climates, The 
majority of the Afghan and Tibetan planta are 
also on the one hand natives respectively of the 
Caspian steppes and N. Persia, and of Siberia on 
‘the other. 


‘The date is cultivated in Baluchistan up to.4600 
, Chameerops Eitchieans: 
tical with the C 
, oocars abundantly in mony 
ths somewhat local datibution 
falayan taountains, being given 
the anowelad mouutaine off Keat fibet, 
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run to the south, and, though repidly diminishing 
in elevation, are continued almost to the equator. 
‘The mean temperature of the Malay Peninsula is 
probably about 80° at the level of thesea, and in its 
‘general humidity it also spproaches to uniformity : 
but dry and rainy weather are more distinctly 
separated in the northern countries than in the 
southern. The latter are not subject to the 
oocasional violent rains and prolonged droughts | 
which visit the former, and the former are not | 
exposed to the frequent tracts of damp, foggy, 
rainy weather which are experienced in the latter. 
During the N.E. monsoon, which ordinarily 
‘blows from November to March, the weather is 
generally settled in the Straits of Malacca, and 
N. and 'N.E. winds prevail, particularly on the 
oust of the Peninsula, but are not of 

the northern end of the 
ly blow from the peninsular 
8 equable ebaracter of this 
ttributable to the monsoon being broken 
by the mountains of the Peninsula, which stretch 
transversely to its direction. 

"The S.1V, monsoon, which prevails from April 
to October, blows against the northern part of the 
west coast of both Peninsulas, and these conse- 

uently, in some measure, participate in the rainy 

imate which characterizes the eastern shore 
the Bay of Bengal during thia monsoon, Further 
south it is broken by the mountain belt of 
Sumatra, so that, in the Straits, land and sea 
breezes generally prevail in the vicinity of the 
coasta, and an equable climate ia experienced. The 
Sumatra sides of the Straits, and the southern 
portion of the Peninaala, at night are exposed to 











‘occasional sudden squalls from the S.W., accom- aft 


panied by lightning and heavy rains, called Suma- 
trans. North-westers are also experienced, but 
more rarely. They occur chiefly in the northern 


part of the Straits as far as the Arroas, but some- 
times blow right through them to the Carimons. 

ing this monsoon the east coast of the Penin- 
eula, baving a leeward exposure, and being, for 
the ‘greater part of its length, protected by the 
double wall of the Sumatran and Peninsular 
ranges, is perfectly sheltered, and dry weather 
prevails. 

The Aravalli mountains extend frotn Hansi and 
Dehli to Gujerat, The Yindhya chain stretches 
across the centre of Hindustan, from the Gulf of 
Cambay to the Ganges, and is three to four 
thousand feet high. 

A peninsular chain, called the Western Ghate, 
extents from Cape Comorin to the Tapti river, for 
upwards of 900 miles running parallel to the cosst 
line, and licular to the direction of the 
Toonsoons, chain divides the Peninsula into 
two distinct climates, of a narrow western one in 
Malabar and the Konkan, and a broad eastern one, 
in which are the Karnatic, Mysore, and the 
Dekhaa, traversed by all the peninsular rivers. 

‘The Travancore mountains present a atril 
analogy to the island of Ceylon, They are loftiest 
at the extreme north of the district, where they 
stretch east and weet for sixty or seventy miles, 

-separating the districte of Dindigul and Madura. 
‘Notwithstanding the perennial humidity, the rain- 
fall at Courtalium is ooly 40 inchee; on the hills 
around, however, it is doubtleas much 7 
The Pulney or Palnai mouptains west of i 

tha Animallay south of Coimbstore, the Sheva- 











of itself in hea 
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mountains south-west of Madura, and the 


gherry 
. ranges near Conrtallum, are all well known, The 


remarkable palm, Bentinckia, 20 common on ita 
mountaina, is, however, not’ known in Ceylou, 
‘The other palms are Caryota urens, an Areca, 
Phoenix farinifera, and one or two species of 
Calamus. 


To the north of Coimbatore the peninsular chain 
rises abruptly to $000 feet, as the Neilgherry 
range, and continues northward as the mountains 
of Coorg. The rainfall, which is great on tho 
western coast, is less on’ the Neilgherries, being 
100 inches at Dodabetta, and 46 inches at Gotaca- 
the Nagar district of 
yy rounded oF table-topped 

ills 4000 to 5000 feet high, often cultivated to 
thet beight, and ridng in some places to upwards 
of 6000 feet. The climate western part is 
very humid, and particularly so at the town of 
Nagar or Bednore, 4000 feet. high, on a spur of 
the western bain, where inclement rain is eaid to 
last for nine months, 
the 8.7, monsoon comes from the southem 
‘ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It strikes on 
the W. coast of India, passes over the plains of 
Bengal, and strikes on the Khaseya mountains 
and the whole length of the Himalaya, discharging 
wwy rains. From April till August it 
blows from the east of south, in August 5.8.E,, and 
in September more easterly, lowering the tem- 
perature of Bengal and of the northern plains, 
though the plains of the Panjab continue exces- 
sively heated. 

From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, the 

heat of a great part of India continues great; but 














ter the autumnal equinox the great mass of the 
Himalaya becomes intennely cold, and tbe plains 
of India generally become oool. Where the north- 
east monsoon prevails, it is everywhere « land 
wind, except on the east coast of the Karaatic 
andia the Malayan Peninsula. In Malaya it blowa 
over & it extent of sea, and is therefore very 
rainy ; but at the Karnatic the width of sea ia not 
grest, so that the rainfall, thoogh well marked, 
ia less, and terminates long before the end of the 
monsoon, probably from the wind soquiring a 
more directly southerly direction, after the sun 
hos reached the southern tropic. 

‘The rainfall varies prodigiouely in different parta 
of India, from almost none to six hundred inches ; 
Dut the quantity affords no direct criterion of the 
humidity of any climate, for the atmoephere may 
desaturated with moisture without any precipita- 
tion taking place, Thue, while in Sikkim 1° for 800 
feet is the proportion for elevations below 7000 
feet, on the Neilgherry Hills it is about 1° for 840 
feet, in Khassya 1° for 380 feet; and the elevations 
of Nagpur aod Ambala produce no tile 
diminution in their mean temperature, which ie 
as Laon as that which would normally be assigned 
to them were they at the level of the sea. 

At Mababsleshwar it amounts to 248 inches 
annually, In the Southern Konkan, especially in 
the Sawantwari district, the raine are as heavy aa 
in Canara, At Bombay the rains Inst from June 

ember, and the fall in only 

yates percmpererdbay rte at 
‘point further south on the coast, At Tannah, 
forer , the average fall a more than 100 inches. 
limalaya, 1] temperate vegetation 
supersedes the eub-tropical abeve 4000 to 8000 
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feet, and the elevation at which this change takes 
place corresponds roughly with that at which the 
winter in marked by an annual fall of snow. ‘Thia 
phenomenon varies extremely with the latitude, 
humidity, and many local circumstances. in 
Ceylon and the Wostern Peninsala, whose moun- 
taine attain 9000 feet, and where considerable 
tracts are elevated above 6000 to 8000 feet, snow 
has never been known to fall. On the Kbasaya 
mountains, which attain 7000 feet, and where a 
great extent of surface is above 5000, snow seems 
to be unknown. 

Sikkim occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween Nepal and Bhutan, and unites the floras of 
Nepal, Bhutan, East Tibet, and the Kbassya 
mountaing, being hence, in a geographico-botanical 
point of view, one of the most important provinces 
in India, if not in ail Asia. In Sikkim suow 
sonually falls at about 6000 feet elevation, it 
Nepal at 5000 feet, in Kumaon and Garhwal 
4000, and in the extreme W. Himslays, lower still. 

‘East Tibet is an enormously elevated mountain 
mags, and many of the large rivera of Asia flow 
from’it im several directions. 

" ‘Archipelago, from consisting of 
large islands separated by belts of sea, possesses a 
humid and equable climate; but the great con- 
tinent of Australia, being a vaat expanse of low 
Jand, becomes enormously herted when the stn is 
in the southern hemiephere, aud presents extremes 
of climate, The common characters of Sind are 
great summer heat but little tempered by rain, 
pest winter cold) s dey oll Tia flora resembles 

080 of Egypt, Arabia, and the countries bonter- 
ing om the Persian Guif.—Dr, Stocks ; Journ. of | 
the Ind. Archipelago, fi., February 1848, | 

‘CLIMBING PLANTS are fxoeedingly mame 
yous in the damp forests of India. At Tonglo, in 
Sikkim, at an elevation of several thousani feet, | 
Dr, Hooker found great scandent trees twisting | 
around the trunks of others, and strangling them ; 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sbeath of | 
climbers as one of the most remarkable vegetable 
pene of these mountains. These climbers 

jong to several orders, and may be roughly 
classified in two Fron) Those whose stems 
merely twine, and by constricting certain parts of 
their support, induce death. (2) Those which 
form 4 uetwork round the trunk by the coales- 
cence of their lateral branches and aerial roots, 
ete. ; these wholly envelope and often conceal the 
tree they enclose, whose branchea appear rising 
far above those of ita destroyer. To the first of 
these groups belong many natural order 
which the most prominent are leguminose, i 
hydrangea, vines, pothos, eto. The inoeculating 
ones are alsoost ail fgaand Wightia ; the latter is 
the most remarkable for ita grasping roots.— 
Hooker, Him. Journ. i. p. 168. 

CLISOBORA, now called also Musanagar and 











par. 
CLITORIA TERNATEA. Lina, 
ji ‘Bexe. Dhanatiar, 
ete) depot 
| Nliksta eda. Sixton. 
Karky-kanton,, . Tam. 

. Kara-kartan, . 

longa-ruspi,. . Mane. Tella dintena; 

pusps,. MaLmaL. dintena, 

The most common varieties of this < 
flowering plant are the blue and white. 
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CLIVE, ROBERT, Lozp. 


blossom all the year round, and, being ehrubby 
twining planta, are well suited for covering trellis 
work. They are of easy growth. Dr. O’Sbangh- 
nessy does not recommend its use in medicine. 
Its flower is sacred to Durga, A variety is C. 
cxruleofiora,— Riddell; Hooker, Him. Jour. ii. pe 
291; Mason; O'SA.; Powell. 

CLIVE, ROBERT, Lorn, » Madras civil servant, 
who became a great military commander, was 
Governor of Madras and of Bengal, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Indis. Amongst the many 
eminent men who have served and ruled in Britieh 
India, healone hasbeen styled ‘Great;’ and whether 
his deeds as military commander be considered, 
or hia successes in the civil administration of India, 
posterity has conceded that title tobim alone. He 
entered the service of the E. I. Co, in 1744 as a 
writer, but shortly afterwards obtained an ensign’a 
commission. In September 1748 he distinguished 
hiroself sa an ensign before Pondicherry, and 
again in Augost 1749 at Devicottab. In May 
1751 he was present in the fight at Volcondah, 
and in July defeated the French at Condore. 
To 1751 he laid siege to Arcot, with only 120 

and 200 natives; in ‘August, took it. 

Arcot fort was invested by Chanda Sshib, with 
‘an army 4000 strong, but Clive withstood and 
Ned all assanits, and his cpponenta ultimately 
ithdrew. Thia defonce made a powerful impres- 
Son on'all the native races "fy November be 
defeated Basin Reo at Arni; in December took 
the pagoda of Conjeveram; in 1752 he defeated 
the ronch and Chands Sabib at Ceuverypak, 
destroyed the town of Dupleix Fattehabad, de- 
feated the French army, took Covelong, and oom- 
manded the land forces against Gheriab. In 
1756, after the loss of Osleatta and the imprison- 
ment by Suraj-ud-Dowla in the gaard-room, since 
Known as the Black Hole, he left Madras ‘with 
900 Europeans, recaptured Calcutta, and made 
ce, But war again broke out, aud Clive with 
British avd native eoldiers defeated Suraj- 
ud-Dowla on the 23d June 1757 at Plassey, 40 
miles south of Murshidabad. Mir Jafar was 
then declared subshdar of Bengal, Bebar, and 
Orissa, Clive revisited Britain in 1760, with the 
rank of colonel, Mir Jafar was restored in 1763. 
Clive subsequently returned to India, corrected 
abuses in the government, obtained the dewani 
of Bengal, Bebar, and Oriser, and assumed the 
civil and military government’ of the country, as 
Governor and Commande Chief. His re- 
trenchments caused a mutiny amongst the officers 











of and men, which he quelled with severe measures, 
returned 


He to Britain in 1767, and at first was 
well received, but wan subsoquently imy 
Parli 





before ment,and onty escaped trial by volun- 
death in November 1774. In the ungrateful 
final treatment by bis conntry, his fate 


resembled those of La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and 
‘Warren Hastings. Lord Clive was the territorial 
founder of British Tndin. Warren Boatings re- 
organi: ever ct e public service, 
created. courta of justice, aod relormed the re 
venue collections Lord Clive’s life has had 
several historians, amongst whom are Caraccioli 
Maloolm. 

Clive, Lord, Governor of Madraa in 1801, was 
arelstive. The descendant of Lord Clive f 
is now styled Earl Powis in the peerage of Great 

ie. 
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CLOAK, Many races in the south and osat 
of Asia weer cloake. That of Egypt is called 
burnooa The cloaks of Afghanistan sre the 
poeta, poeta, postneht, hogs, and Khossl; and 

" 


‘the aba is worn in Ara} 
CLOCK, 
‘Uuren; Unrwerken, Dur. Orologgi; Oriuoli,. . Tz, 
jen; Horologes.Fr. Techami, . . . + Rove. 


Horologien 
‘Uhren; Grome-uhren, Gar. Relojes, - 2. 2. ‘Br. 

‘The clocks to be seen in the south and east of 
Asia are wholly of European manufacture. Prior 
to their introduction, the clepsydra or water-clock 
was in general use. "These were of eopper, with a 
amali aperture at the bottom, through’ which, 
when plated ti water, the clapaydea fled and 
wink, the sinking marking an hour. The water- 
clock of the Malay sailors is half of s cocoanat 
shell, with » swall hole, through which, when 

laced in a bucket, it fills and sinks in an hour. 

endalum clocks were invented about 4.p. 1260. 
A Cultorh, 

CLOTHING. The materials used for clothing, 
and the forms of dress of the peoples of the sont 
and east of Asia, differ ing to the climate, 
the pursuits, and the custome of the races. Through 
® thousand’ years, seemingly, the south-eastern 
races continue to wear clothing similar to what 
their forefathers 
wholly without apparel, and Chinese dress in a very 
elaborate manner. Hind& men and women, until 
the middle of the 19th century, wore only cloths 
without seams; and even yet their women’s bodice 
(choli) and the men’s jacket (angrika) alone are 
sewed, the lower garment of both sexes beit 
cloths which are wrapped round the imbs, 
often aa neatly so as sewn trousera. In éhis form 
Hindu clothing is not called clothes, but cloths. 
Most Hindus wear trousers when on horseback; 
‘but the prevailing Hindu custom illustrates Mark 
x, 60, where mention is made of the blind man 
‘throwing off hie upper garment, which was doubt 
Teas w piece of cloth, It is not considered at all 
indelicate among the Hindu people for a man to 
appear naked from the head to the waist, and 
servants thus attired serve at the tablea of poor 
Europeans. In Arabia, a coarse cloak of camel 
or goat's hair ia generally worn, often as the sole 
attire Zt is called an aba, and its material in 
cameline. Amongat men of the very bumblest 
classes of Sonthern India, at work, the simple 
loin-cloth is the sole body clothing; but almost 
all have @ sheet, or @ cumbli, or coarse blanket 
of wool or hair, aa a covering for warmth. The 
Nair women move sbout with the body un- 
covered down to the waist, aa an indication of the 
correctness of their conduct. The women of the 
Patuah or Ju » in the Denkenal district of 
Oriasa, also called Patra-Sauri or Leaf-Sauri, till 




















1871 wore a covering of a bunch of leaves, hanging aj 


from the waist, both in front and bebind. Forest 
races in Travancore alco waar leaves aa covering. 
Hindu children, both boys and girls, up to thres 
or four year of age, have no clothing ; the Abar 
yong women have & string of shell-shaped om- 

bell-motal plates, and Miri women wear a 
staall loin kilt made of cane. Throughout British 
Indis, however, almost every Hindu and Maho- 
medan woman, however humble in circumstances, 
in wholly covered, from the neck to the ankles, 
with choli, and gown or trousora, or cloths of 
Kinds. This seems to bave been the practice from 


put on; but Andamanese live and 
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remote antiquity. In Vedio tines the women 
to have dressed much Ike te resent Haj- 
a or jcoat, a kan- 
or phy and ‘fata scarf, In the 
‘eda there is an allusion to Indrani’s bond- 
being of all forms, and several passages 
iodienive af considerable saat baving 
uid to personal decoration Review, 
109, p. 30). Weaving is frequently alluded 
‘Vedas. Tho Yajur Veda mentions gold 
‘or brocade as in use for a coun In 
the Ramayana are mentioned the wad 
nents to Stia as cons ting of woollen 
silken vestments of different colours, prinoaly 
ornaments, and sumptuous carriages. The Maba- 
‘Dbarata. mentions furs from the Hindu Kush, 
woollen shawls of tbe Abhira of Gujerat, cloths 
of the wool of sheep and goata, ete.; and weaving 
and dyeing are repeatedly mentioned in the Insti- 
tutes of Menu. 

‘Phe best representations of ancient coatames in 
India are the celebrated fresco paintings in the 
caves of Ajunta, some of which are atill very 

is juddhist caves of Ellora some 


Hl 


peri 














1 extend. 

century before Christ, to the 4th and 6th century 
of this era, In either case they are upwarda of 
& thousand years old, and ax such are of much 
interest, 

One very large pictare, covered with fi 
represents the coronation of Sinhals, » Bi "7 
king. He is seated on a stool or chair, crowned 
with a tiara of the umal conventional form. Corn, 
as an emblem of plenty and fertility, is bein 

red over his shoulder by girs, He is naked 
from the throat to the waist. All the women 
are naked to the waist; some of them have the 
end of the cloth or sari thrown, across the boom, 
and passing over the oulder, pearmen on 
foo: nd ontorsaback have short waietclothn only, 

in another icture, figures, re] 
senting the introduction of Buddhinn to Ceylon, 
and its establishment there, all the figures, male 
and female, are naked to the waist. Some have 
waist-cloths or kilts only, others hare scarfs, or 
probably the enda of the dhoti, thrown over 
their shoulders Female Sgures, in diferent ati- 
carriage end bracelet andone @ giro of owe 
ear-rings, an ‘one & 
found fe fotos ; 

Some writers have maintained that the ancient 
Hindus were ignorant of the art of preparing 
needle-made dresses. It has even been eaid thet 
there is no word for tailor in the language of the 
Hindus; but there are two—one, tumnaraya, which 

ies to darning, and the aauchika, which ap- 
ies to tailoring in general. The Rig Veda men- 
tions needles and sewing, and the Ramayana and 
Mahabbarata allude to dresses which oould not 


The dress differs e0 entirely from the chiton, the 
chlamys, the himstion, and such other vestments 
aa the soldiers of Alexander brought to India, 
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that they caunct be accepted as Indian modifica- ; clothing sre numerous. On such occasions the 


Sos of Grecian dress. Tn m 
Bt pt ‘times, queens, princes, 
Iadign of the highest raak ere seprescuted without 
any garmenta; and it has been suggested that there 
provailed either a cgnventional rule of srt, auch 
as has made the sculptors of Europe prefer the 
nude to the draped figure, or & prevailing desire 
to display the femsle contour in all its attrac- 
tiveness, or the unskilfulness of early art, or the 
difficulty of chiselling ‘on wach coarse 
materials as were ondinarily accessible in this 
country, or that combination of some or all of 

causes exercised @ more potent influence on 
‘the action of the Indian artist than ethnic or social 
peontiarities in developing the human form in 
atone. 


Allusion is made to ‘saffron-tinted robes” and 
to ‘red-dyed garments’ in occasional passages of 
the oarly writings, but even these are compara- 
tively rato as tegarda men, and there ae ‘ttle 
more in respect to women. In the drama of 
Vikram and Urvasi, written probably in the 
reign of Vikramaditya, 8.0. 56, Puraravas, one 
of the characters, says of Urvasi, a nymph who 
has fainted,— 

‘Soft as the flower, the timid heart not soon 
aragocs ta fara The vourf that veils her boeam 
Hides not its flutterings, and tho roast 

feat of heavenly Sconce 








Beome aa it felt the 
Weigh too r.'—Ast i, So. 1. 
Again, — 

‘In troth Ieanes me: thus chastely robed 


the 
Tn modent white, ber clusti ti decked 
Wilh mocred lowers alone, her haughty len 
‘arrayed, 
shtoned charms.’—Act iif. Se. 2. 

Tn the drama Mrichchakati, attributed to king 
Suara of Ujjain, who reigned, socording tothe 
traditional chronology, in the first centary before 
the Christian era, and is certainly not Iaier than 
the 2d century after Christ, Act iv. Se. 2 says,— 

‘ Maitrena. rho in that Hleman, dressed in 
silk raiment, qiobeinesetth righ Seamenta! at rolling 
aboot as if his mba were out of joint ? 

« Attendant. That ia my Indy’s er. 

‘Maitrena. And pray who is that lady dressed in 
flowered muslin !—a goodly person, truly,’ ete. 

‘The following pamage, taken from the Uttara 
Rama Charitra, by the same author, affords an 
idea of the costume of « warrior race. Janake, 
the father of Sita, the heroine, in describing the 
hero Rama, saya,— 

* You bi shi sdged 
His birth; for en, von either akoniiee 
‘The maftial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend with his ourli ‘his 


ing vesta his lima rosary 
Berets hie writes ‘and in one hand he bears 
‘Tho pipal staff, the other grasps the bow, 
<Arandati, whence comes he?” 

The clothing of the Mshomedan races, who 
came from the north-west, haa been of wool. and 
of cotton, to suit the changing seasons, and the 
articios of dress were cut out and sewed in forma 
to fit the body. The Rajput and other martial 
races have always dressed similarly. 

‘Most of the Hindu women of the present day 
appear in public, and at their nemerous 
festivals opportunities for seeing their 





ancient | 
and 


‘wealth of the mercantile classes admits of much 
display. In Bombay, a brilliant and pictnreeque 

‘of women drifte along the atreata and ways, 
‘The largo and almost bovine Banyue and Bhatt 
women Toll heavily along, each plump foot and 
ankle loaded with several pounds’ weight of ailver. 
‘The slender, inted Purbhu women, with 
their hair tightly twisted, and a coronal of mogra 
flowers, have a shrinking grace and delicacy that 
in very attractive; and, barring the red Kashmir 
chadar, their costume is precively that in which 
‘an artist would dress Sakuntala and her pley- 
fellows. The Marwari fewales, with skirta full 
of plats, tinkling with hawk-beila their eyes net 
in deep black paint, and the sari dragged over 
the brow 50 a8 to bang in front, are very curious 
figures, seldom pretty. Strat girl, with their 
drapery #0 tightly kilted ns to show great swoops 
of the round, brown limbe, smooth and shapely, 
that characterize those Venuses of the stable and 
Kitehen, stride merrily along, frequently with a 
child on their rounded hips. There is a quaint 
expression of good-hamour on their features, 
which have & comely ugliness unlike that of any 
other race. Then the trim little Malwen girls, 
who are already growing fairer and lighter in 
eclont from thelr confinement fa the eotton fs0, 
tories, sling quickly along with a saucy swing 
their oscillant hips: and the longer-robed Ghiti, 
searcely to bo distinguished from women of the 
Marathi caste, go more demurely. Tbe Brahman 
woman in best seen at Poona, Wye, and at Nasik, 
In Bombay she is scarcely distinguishable from 
Sonar, Souter, and others, Those odd, gipay-like 
wenches, the Wagri beggar women, each provided 
with a plamp baby, carried in a'tiny hammock 
slung on a stick, and handed to the epectator as if 
it were something to buy or to taste, are to be 
seen in_ numbers, sometimes twanging on a one~ 
stringed sitar, but more often playing the tom-tam 
on their plump forma, with that frank simplilty 
of pantomime which is the supreme effort of Hindu 
¢loquence, and the art of suiting the action to the 
word. Gossins, with their little stalls of shells, 
brass apoone, bells, and images. Everybody very 
happy, and all diferently clad. 

‘the present day, before a Hindu puts on » 
new garment, he plucks a few threads out of it 
and offers them to different deities, and smears a 
corner with turmeric to avert the evil eye. The 
Cloth of » married Hindu women hes always » 
border of blue or red, or other colour. ‘The dress 
of a Hindu widow ix white, 

Arab (men's) dress has remained almost the 
same during the lapse of centuries. Over the shirt, 
in winter or in cool weather, most persona wear 
8 sudeyri, a short vest of cloth without sleeves; 
mefice oo Eston of atte , of cotton or 

descending to the ankles, with long rleeves ox- 
ling a few inches beyond the finger-enda, but 
divided from a point a little above the wrist or 
about the midde of the forearm. The ordinary 
pritersgbe lan kama eith cans of toy er called 
the Egyptians gibteh, but by the Jubbeh, 
the sleeves of wich rench not quite to the wrist, 
Bome also wear © Benecsh or benish robe 
of with long sleeves, like those af the 
Kaftan, but more arople. It is properly 2 robe of 
ceremony, and should be worn over the other 
cloth coat, but many persons weer it instead of 
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‘the gibbeh, The Farageeyeh robe nearly resembles 
tio beneenis ts: ban ‘very long tieeoves, but these 
aro not slit, and it is chiefly worn hy men of the 
learned professions. In cold weather, a kind of 
black woollen cloak, called abayeh, is‘ common; 
worn. Sometimes this is drawn over the 
Theatayeh is often of the brown and white striped 
in 


In British India the ordinary articles of clothing 
of Hindu and Mahomedan women comprise the 
bodice, called choli, angia, kachuri, koortee, and 
Kupiesa; the petticoat, called lahungs, Iuhings, 

yhagra, and peshgir; ‘and the sari, or wrapping 
Fomcoloth, 

‘Men’s clothing consists of — 

Loin-cloth, dhoti or loongi 

‘Trousers, called paijama, izar, turwar, gurgi, aud 
gare a alled angarka, 

facket, cvat, and vest, © anga, 
chapkan’ dagit, jora, Koorta, kuba, kufcha, ming, 
inirzai, jama, labeda ; 

‘Skuli-cap, topi, taj’; 

Head-drees, pagri, turban (sir-band), shumla or 
shawl turban, rumal or kerchief, dastar; 

‘Kanrband or waist-belt, cash. 

‘The women of Burma wear a neat cloth bodice. 
and, as an under garment, a cloth wrapped tightly 
round from the waist downwards; but so narrow 
‘that it opens at every step, and all the inner left 
thigh is seen, 

‘abrics used for the clothing of the masses of 
the people of India are plain and striped dooria, 
roulmal, aghabani, and other figared fabrics have 
establis of themselves; the tinest qualities of 
muslin must necesstrily be confined to very rich 
purchasers. 

Long cloths or panjams of various qualities were 
formerly manufactured to a great extent in the 
Northern Cirears, as well as in other parts; the 
great proportion consisted of 14 panjam or cloths 
containing fourteen times 12 threads in the 
breadth, which varied according to local custom 
trom 88 to 44 inches. 14 Ibs. was considered the 
P weight of such cloths, the ien; 36 
cublta, half-lengths being exported under the 
denomination of salampor ‘The manufacture 
of the finer cloths, which went up to and even 
exceeded 50 panjam, has long been discontinued. 

Other articles of dress of women of Bombay are 
the bungur-kuddee, chikbee, choli or kbun, 
choonee or head-cloth, doorungu-pytanee, guj 
(covering for breast), guzzee or long robe, izarband, 
‘Kempohunder (widows), kurch-chunderkalee, pesb- 
gir, paijama, saris of kinds, ailaree. 

In Cutch, the khombee, sadlo, for women; for 
men, pairalian, paijama, izarband. 

‘Other articles of dress of the men of Bombay,—~ 
angarka, chaga, dhoti, izarband, koortah, Isbada 
(in Batuchistan), pairaban, paijama, turban, ujruk 
or coloured sheet (in Sind), 

Men's Cloths are manvfactured all over British 
India, and thoee of the Madura district have lace 
borders ; they are sold aa high as 70 rupees for a 
suit of two pieces. Conjeveram is noted for its 
wilk-bord: cloths, which are sold for not more 
than 15 rupees a pair. 

Women's Clothe of cotton form an article of 
manufacture in every district. Madras manu~ 
facturea a nicely coloured women’s cloth called 
colloor sailay, sold for 7 rupees and upwards. 
Arnee is noted for its manufacture of 2 superior 
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quality of white cotton cloths of various patterns, 
‘Those of Sydapet, in the outskirte of Madras, 
are of ordinary quality, and of different colour. 
Gatjam aleo fabricates & common sort, with a fow 
of raore value worked with lace borders, but not 
sald for more than 50 rupees. 

Women's Silk Clothe. —-'The principal places 
for the manufacture of native femsle ilk clothe 
are the towns of Benares, Berhampore, ani 
Tanjore. Those of Benares are generally of 
superior quality, with rich Ince borders, and they 
are sold at from 50 to 350 rapeea or upwards, 
Berhampore clotha are wholly silk, bat nicely 
finished. Tanjore clotha are also neatly finished, 
‘with nicely-worked borders, both of lace and silk, 
of various colours; they are sold at from 15 to 
150 rupees. 

‘Silk Cloths, called pethambaram, are chiefly 
brought from Benares and Nagpar ; they are also 
made at the town of Combaconum. The Benares 
clothe are highly prized for their mperior quality; 
they meaaure 12 by 2} cubita a-piece; two pieces 

@ one sait of an upper and under garment. 
Hindun wear these cloths during their devotions 
‘and holiday time. ‘They are sold from 50 to 360 
rapees, ar even more, ‘The silk fabrics of Comba- 
pou are good, although not equal to thote of 











White Clothe were maoufactured all over 
Southern India, but those of Manamadu, in the 
dietrict of ‘Trichinopoly, were very superior in 
quality, and used by the more respectable of 

 inbabitants as clothing, under the name of 
Manamadu pullah, ‘That at Arnoe, in the district 
of Chingleput, known aa Arneo sullah, in of 
different quality, 

Women's coloured cotton Cloths —These coloured 
cotton cloths are largely made in the Madura 
district, ‘They aro of various sizes, with or with- 
out Ince-worked borders. Those with laoe vary 
in price from 15 to 200 rupees oach ; they are 
generally purchased by the wealthier natives, by 
whom they are highly prized. These fabrics’ are 
known in the market as vankey, thomboo, { 
nady, and ambooresa, all of them lace-bordered. 

Women's silk Cloths are mada chiefly in Benares 
and Nagpur; but they are fabricated also at Ber- 
hainpore, Tanjore, Combaconum, and Conjeveram, 
in the Madras Presidency. Those of Benares an 
of the Mabratta countries are celebrated for their 
superiority, and are highly prized for their lace 
ordera; their size is 16 by 2} cubits, and they 
are eold at 50 to 300 rapees and upwards; those 
made at Berhampore, Tanjore, and Combaconum 
are not equal to the Benares clothe, bat are well 
made, and sold at from 25 to 70 rupees each. The 
‘women's cloths of Tanjore and Madnra manufac 
ture, and men's head-cloths, also from Madura, 
will ‘compete with the production of any other 
loom in the world. 

Printed Clothe are worn occasionelly, as in Berar 
and Bundeikhand, for sarees; and the ends and 
borders have peculiar local patterns. ‘There ix 
leo a class of prints on coarse cloth, used for the 
skirta or petticoats of women of ‘some of the 
humbler classes in Upper India; but the greatest 
gomnd fe printed oloths is for palampores, or 

le Its. 
wa cuiier Garment Cloths woven in India, 


the borders and ends are entirely of ga thread 
and silk, the former predominating. Many of the 
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saree or women’s cloths, those made at 
Pytun, and Borbanpur, in Gujerat, at Narrain- 
pot, and Dhanwarum, ‘in the territory of His 
Highness the Nizam, at Yeokla in Kandesh, and 
in other localities, have gold thread in broad and 
narrow stripes alternating with silk or mastic. 
Gold flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns are used, 
the colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, critmeon, purple, and grey; and in ailk, 
sek shot with crimson or yellow, crimson with 
green, blue, or white, yellow with deep crimson 
and blue, all producing rich, harmonious, and even. 
gorgeous effects, but without the least appearance 
of, or approach to, glaring colour, or offence to the 
most critical taste. They are colours aud effects 
which suit the dark or fair complexions of the 
people of the country; for an Indian lady who 
ean afford to be choice in the selection of her 
wardrobe, is as particular as to what will suit her 
especial colour—dark or comparatively fair—as 
apy lady of Britain or France. Another ex- 
quisitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
men and women, is the do-patta scarf, worn more 
frequently by Mabomedan women than Hindu, 
‘and by the Jatter only when they have adopted 
the Mahomedan lunga or petticoat; but iuvariably 
by men in dress coatame. By women this is 
generally passed once round the waist over the 
petticoat or trousers, thence across the bosom and 
‘over the left shoulder and head; by men, across 
the chest only. 

‘Do-pattas, especially those of Benares, are 
perhaps the most exquisitely beautifal and prized 
of all the ornamental fabrics of India; it is 
quite impossible to describe the effects of gold and 

wer thread, of the most delicate and ductile 
description ftoaginable, woven in broad, rich 

te, and profusion of gold and silver flowers, 
or the elegance and intricacy of most of 
arabesque patterns, of the ribbon borders, or broad 
stripes. How such articles are woven with their 
exqnisite Anish and strength, fine as their quality 
ia, in the rado handlooms of the country, it is 
hard to understand, All these fabrics are of the 
‘most delicate and delightful colours,—the creamy 
white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, mauve, 
violet, and blue, are clear yet subdued, and always 
accord with the thread used, and the style of 
ornamentation, whether in gold or silver, or both 
combined. Many are of more decided colours,— 
black, searlet, and crimson, chocolate, dark green, 
and madder; but whatever the colour may be, 
the ornamentation is chaste and suitable. For 
the most part, the fabrics of Benares are not 


intended for ordinary washing ; bat thedyeraand applied. 


aoourera of India have a process by which the 
former colour ean be dis from the fabric, 
and it can then be re-dyed. The gold or silver 
‘ack i ano careful reseed and ironed, aod 
iece ia restored, if not to its ori beanty, 
Ei least toe very wearable condition. Tho do” 
futias of Pytan, and indeed most others except 
jenares, are of a stronger fabric. Many of them 
fare woven in fast colours, and the gold thread— 
silver ia rarely used in them—is more substantial 
than that of Benares. On thia account they are 
preferred in Central India and the Dekban,—not 
only becanse they are ordinarily more durable, but 
] they boat washing or Cleaning better, In 
point of delicate beanty, however, if not of richness, 
they are not comparable with thefabties of Benares. 





the native mode of making 
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‘Scarfs are in use by every one,—plain musling, 
or musiins with figured fields and borders without 
colour, plain fields of muslin with narrow edging 
of coloured silk or cotton (avoiding gold thread), 
and narrow ends. Such articies, called sebla in 
India, are in everyday use among ruillions of 
Hindus and Mahomedans, men and women, They 
are always open-textured musline, and the quality 
ranges from very ordinary yarn’ to that of the 
finest Dacea fibres. The texture of the dhotees, 
sarees, and loongees manufactured in Britain and 
sent to India, is not that required by the people, 
nor what they are acoustomed to. It is in geacral 
too close,—too much like calico, in fact,—which of 
course makes the garment hot, heavy in wear, and 
difficult to wash. Again, the surface becomes 
Tough, and, as it is generally called, fuzzy in use, 
while the native fabric remains free. 

Few native women of any class or degres 
wear white; if they do wear it, the dress haa 
broad borders and ends. But all classes wear 
cetoared lothi—black, red, blue, opcasionally 
orange and green, violet a1 . ron, 
Westera, Central, and Souther India, sareas are 
striped and checked in an infinite’ variety of 
patterns, Narraippet, Dhanwar, and Muktul, in 
the Nizam's territori dduk and Bettigerry in 
Dharwar; Kolhapur, Nasik, Yeokla, and many 
other manufactaring towns in the Dekhan; Arnes 
in the vouth, and elsewhere, send ont articles of 
excellent texture, with beautifully-arranged colours 
and patterns, both in stripes and checks, For 
the costly and anperb fabrics of cloths of gold 
and silver (kimkbeb), and the classes of washing 
satins (mushroo and ‘hetnroo), even if Kuropeatt 
skill could imitate them by the bandloom, it 
would be impossible to obtain the gold and silver 
thread unless it were imported from India, Thy 
is thread is known, but 
the result achieved the Indian workman i¢ 
simply the effect. of skilful delicate manipulation. 
‘The gold and silver cloths (kimkhab) are used 
for state dresses and trousers, the latter by men 
and women ; and ladies of rank usually possess 

icoats or skirts of these gorgeous fabrics. 
jushroo and hemroo are not used for tunics, bus 
for men's and women’s trousers, and women's 
akirta; a2 alao for covering bedding end. pillows, 
‘They are stro1 jurable fabrica, wat 
well, and ‘pewerve their colour, however Toog 
worn or roughly used; but they can hardly be 
dompared with Loglish satins, which, however, if 
more delicate in colour and texture, are unfitted 
for the to which the Indian fabrics are 
ied. example, 9 labada or dressing 
gown made of scarlet mushroo in 1842, had been 
washed over and over again, and subjected to all 
Kinds of rough unage, yet the satin remained still 

















the onfrayed, and the coloor and gloss as bright as 


ever. Mapy of the borders of loongees, dhoteca, 
and sarees are like plain silk ribbons, in some 
Jnstances corded or ribbed, in othera fat. | The 
saree, boones, bafta, jore, ekpatta, gomeha, ete, of 
Dacea, have latterly been made of imported British 
yarn.” Fabrios of & mized textare of cotton and 
ailk, are in Dacca designated by various names, 
aa nowbuttes, kutan, roomes, spjoola, and lucks ; 
and when embroidered with the needle, oo 


used in their manufacture in the indi- 
genous muga silk of Amam and Sythet, but the 
aT 
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cotton thread em; ‘was lately almost entirely 
British yarn, of q varying from Nos. 30 to 
80, Theie ‘clotha are made exclusively for the 
Jodda and Bussora markets, and a considerable 
atock is yearly imported in the Arab vessels that 
trade between Caleatta and these ports. 

100, from the vicinity of Dacos, not uefrequ 

take an investment of them, which they dispose 
of at the great annual fair held at Meena, near 
Mocca. They are used by the Araba biel for 
tusbaus and gowns. The golden colour of the 
mauga silk gives to some of theso clothe a rich 
Juatrone appearance; pieces made of nativ 
cotton threads and of the best kind of muga 

are admired, 

The export trade of the Madras Presidency in 
madapoliams and long cloths has been annihilated 
by the goods laid down by the British manufac- 
turer in all the bazars of India, 

The dress of Hindu men is of white muslin or 
cotton cloth, and their upper cont is now generally 
sewed. The under garment for the lower part of 
the body, the do-wati or dhoti, ie 8 loose nusewed 
wrapper or Cloth. Hindu women of ali classes 
monly wear unsowed Clothe of. green, red, or 
yellow-coloured. cotton, edged with ail or gold 
‘embroidery, and a bodice of cotton or ailk. 

The dress of the Bhattia men consists of a jams 
or tunio of white cloth or chints, reaching to the 












knee ; the kamrband or cinctare, tied #0 high as and 


‘to present no appearance of waist ; trousers very 
ety and in any, folds, drawn tight at the 
ankle; anda turban, generally of a scarlet colour, 
rising’ conically full’ a foot from the head. A 
dagger, sbield, and sword complete the dress. 
The Bhattiani wears a fine woollen briltiant red 
or petticoat, and scart thirty feet in width. 
Rey aloo wear the chaory, or rings af ivory or deor- 
hora, which cover their arma from the shoulder 
the wrist, of value from sixteen to thirty-five 


rapecs a net ; and silver kurri (massive 

ankleta) are wora by all clanses, who deny them- 
selves the necessaries of life until they attain this 
ornament. 


John xix. 28 says, ‘ Without seam, woven froin 
the top throughout ;” and the clothes of a Hind, 
who ig not employed in the service of Europeans 
or Muhammadans, are always without «scam; have 
neither butions nor strings, being merely cloths 
wrapped round the upper and lower parts of the 
body. A Brahman, strict in his religions obeert- 
ances, would not on any account put on clothes 
which bad been in the hands of « Mobammaden 
tailor. 

‘The angarkha or undress coat, and the jama or 
rosa coat, are worn only by men. 

‘The anga is & sleevelens vost. 

uchianer i Dharmas, i ‘commonly worn ag & 
waiat-clot ildren of respectable people ; 
also worn by adults of the same clase while sleep- 
ivg. Price one rapee two annaa. 

‘Chadar is a sheet. A chadar made to the order 
vt Kunde Rao, the Gackwar of Baroda, for & 
‘covering of the tomb of Mahomed at Medina, cost, 
a kror of rupees. It was composed entirely of 
inwrought pearls and precious stones, di in 
fan arabesque pattern. The effect was highly har- 


mnonious. 
‘Chanduse, a cotton scarf, coloured border and 
ends, used in Khyrpar, 
‘The Choli or bodice of women isof silk or cotton, 


to clases, In Akyab it is worn by the 
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‘and is usually fastened in front. Many women of 
Gujerat also wear agown. The choliis an under- 
jacket worn by women. The tbansor choli pieces 
of Dharwar, of a description used by women work- 
ing in the fields, cost anne for each choli, or 
‘twelve annas the piece. 

Cwmbli are blanketa of gonta’ hait or wool. 
Every labouring family in the Peninsula bas them. 
‘They cost from one to three ray 

Kamrbonds are sasbes worn: 
of cotton and of ailk. 

‘The Dhotee, flowing cloth for the body, from the 
waist to the feet, is worn by men, and is generally 
ordered with red, blue, or green, like the toga 
pretexta (limbo purpureo circundata), Dhoteos 
are usually worn so 2a to fall oyer and cover 
‘the greater portion of the lower limba, One of 
‘8 coarse cotton, commonly worn by cultivators and, 
Jabourera in the field, may cost about two ray 

Tzarband ig of silk or cotton, and is a tie for 
trousers, 

‘Khess, a chinte scarf in use in Hyderabad (Sind), 

Labada, a dressing-gown. 

Loongee, or scarf of cotton, of silk, and of silk 
and cotton, is worn by men, Where of silk, it 
is usnally enriched with a border of gold and silver. 

Bfundasa, 8 cloth worn by the poorer classes in 
Dharwar; costa 1} rupeas, 

‘The Paijama, or trousers, is worn both by men 


wen, They are 





women. 
Panchrangi of Dharwar has a warp of silk 
and weft of cotton, worn ordinarily by dancing 
women, not considered proper for respectable 
women; 1 than, 1 rupee 12 annas. 
Panjee of Dharwar is a cloth used by well-to-do 
to dry themselves after bathing, but also 
worn ag awaist-cloth by poor people. 
Patso of Burma is « cloth worn by men of all 
lug race. 


Pitambera means clotbed in yellow garmenta, 


Or Hindu hermits, and mauy of ihe Hindu aad 
Buddhist i 


ancetion, are req) 
dyed of an oshrey yellow. 

‘The Rumal or kerchief, the kamrband or waist- 
belt, and the do-patta or teah, are men'a garments, 

Salendong, scarf of Sin 
3 scarf of Singapore. 

‘Saree, the Hindu woman'slower cloth, costa from. 
two rapees and uj ‘Each woman generally 
has @ new one once a year. It is often used alan 
va a0 garment, in the form of s soarf for 
envelopivg the person, one end being usually 
brought over the head as a covering. ‘The enroo, 
as used by women to cover the whole body, is the 
kalumma of Homer. 

Sci ia the south of India ia a sheot or 

‘covering in use amongst the poorer classes, 
cailesas, mid labours’ wxappea ruanit there 
shoulders and body when employed in the fields. 
‘Their usual cost is about 14 to 1} ray In 
Dharwar one ia always presented to the bride- 
groom by the relations of the bride, together with 
8 turban. . 

Terbans of all kinds are worn by Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and known aa dastar, pagri,—turban 
beng from the Persian words, rband, heed: 
‘ard, Hindus, iii. 186; Dre, 
Taylor and Watson, Ex. of 1862; Calcutta Heview; 
Pioneer Newapaper. 


to wear clothes 
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CLOTHS manufactured in India :— 

olin fabrice of Bombsy comprise the bafta 
Tbooltn, carpet, chadar, chael, chan 
do-patta, dhota, dhoti, daungaree, dustoorkhana, 
horni, khes, khoji, kburwa a coarse red cloth, 
karckar, loonges, mussoti, pagga, peshgir, pak, 
pichoree, quilt or razai, rninal, saree, soussee, Boot, 
soojunee, tablecloths, table napkins, towels, 


‘Silk fabrica of Bombay are,—bochun, bulbuls, 
cholepun, oosungee prance, gelcbadca. gows 
pisces emroo, karrah, katchia, khun, khudruf, 
esd, Kaname, meee sai, ‘makhoul, 
tambar-zanani, petambar-mardana, 
Fovas Tuma, scot ahalwor, tase, widlusa 
eolah, 
YSHIE and cotton made fabrica of Bombey are 
tho daria “sor, ghaut, Lebnajree, lke, lake- 
meenia, loongi, Juppa, with wnd gold and 
tilver “embroidery,” mubhtinr-Khonee, “meenia- 
shan, musbroo. 
msetangarahy & very course and strong sackcloth, 
from the inner bark of trees, and much 


deol ia Nopal sa pia ec 
in, Pega ‘Nepal, a fabric, half woollen, 
cotton. 
‘Changa, @ coarse cotton cloth manufactured by 


the natives of Newar. ; : 
‘Chints (Chinti, Hi. a drop) or pintado, printed 


Dalmiyan, or 

Dariye lain nl. 

‘Deogun, & coarse cloth of silk, with gilt tissue. 

Blawche, a fabric of mixed eotion and ailke 

Susi acd Kher, striped calico, woren with 
coloured thread. ‘The aliken khes! in also edged 
with gold or silver. 


Kesbidas twats embroidered muslins made at 
perks eel sold in India, Persia, Arabia, 
‘urki 


sec, & Nowa? imitation of the Tndian inalmsl, 
‘wed for turbans. 
‘& coarse cotton cloth. 

‘Kurckar, felt for 

Kimkhab, or 
wilk brocade. The kimkbab brocades are distin- 
gaished as suneri or golden ; ruperi or silvery; 
chand-tara, moon and starry ; dup-cban, sunshine 
and shade; maz-char, ripples of silver ; ‘palirstar- 

i, pigeons’ eyes ; ‘balbul-chanm, nightingsle 

eyes ; mobr-gala, ‘g ; par-i-taos, pea 
oti teatke 

Moalida, red woollen cloth, woven like shawi 
loth. 





Mushroo, a fabric of cotton mixed with silk, 
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Pankhi, woollen twill. 
Paranda, a ilk material used as a hair orna- 


choli, ment in Lahore. 


Pashmina, or woollen fabrics. 
‘Punika of Nepal, on imitation of the Dinapur 
sblecloth. 


tal a 
‘Purbi-Khadé, 9 coarse cotton cloth manufactured 
by the Khaesys: hill tribes (Purbi, eastern), 
Putati, a blue and white check’ worn by Newar 


women, 
‘Sianah, a woollen stuff of Ne 
Sif ie the striped (golbadan) silks, called lsd 
Shu} abawalpur. ‘They differ from 
pedo tn hawiog no satiny lgir, and lock ike a 
lazed calico. ‘They can be distinguished 
from nati, and eve giasod awake mucilaginous 
ewulsion of ge seed. Mushroo and sufi are 
made plai and figured. 
Tafta, a ‘abrle ae) twisted thread. 
apps, coare cotton cloth of Nepal. 
Tasar, Tussar, Tassah, eria and munga, are 
made of wild silks. 
Tusa, a course woollea fabric. 
CLOVE, Mother clove. 
Polang, »'. . MALAY. | ou-changke, . MAtAr. 
‘Mother clove’ means seed-clove, clove fruits 
that have been allowed to grow to full maturity. 
CLOVE BARK of eastern commerce ia the 
bark of several species of cinnamon trees. 
CLOVE OIL. 
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This is obtained from cloves by distillation, 
When new it is of pale reddinh- trom colour, 
Thich Decomes dacker by axe, It ia 
hot and fiery, and sinks in water. 
agreeable, and not naliko that of Koon, or Mala- 

cassia oil, ‘The kind met with in Bombey is 
Seay iy mado et Surat,—Feuil wer. 

CLOVE PEPPER. Allepic, clove-pepper, of 
Pimento, are Pimenta vulgaris berries, gathered 
while atill green and dried in the sun well- 
known spice ia also called sometimes Jamaica 
pepper, from itz cultivation being chiefly confined 
to idland. The ripe berries, when dry, are 
almost devoid of flavour. 

CLOVER, or trefoil, a name given to several 
specie of the genus Trifolium grown in Europe, 

India, & specie of Hedyacram euppliea the 
of the epecies of Trifolium and Medicago in 








CLOVER SEED. 


with a cotton warp or back, and woof of soft silk Ei 


ina atriped pattern, having the lustro of satin or 
atl, 


“Musling, the finest or matmali-khas of Dacca 

wore known aa ab-rawan, running water; baft- 

hows, woven air; shabnan, evening dew. 
‘Malmal-i-khes means special (King's) muslin. 


Doria of etx in. 

Charkbsoe or chequered muslin, 

Famdani or muslin. 

‘Chikan or embroidered musi 
Mundel, « cloth of cotton and ‘sl, obiainable 
™ Nines «won Be fee 

‘8 woo! 

Palarpore (palang: posh), oF or bed-covars. 

Paschony aite wealen cloth. 





Red and white clover seed, Trifolium 
Joyand T. repent, L, Upwards of 166, 
ete imported in 1870. Frequently adulterated 
with old and dead or kiln-dried seed, and with 

the cheaper hop elover, T. procumbens, Z., ete, 

CLOVES. Clavus, Lat. 
- Anan; Glows de grote, - 
Girafie, 


80, 
owts, 





CLOVES. 


‘Woh-kaya-lawang,. Jav. 
Cheuki, Obankee, MALAY. 


Thangalaweng, .- 5, 
Rongs change 2 
Mehus, Mey! Pens. 
ravoa da India,"! Pose. 
Gwosdike, Bos. 

Ina ew pase’ by Aurelian the First, in Ap. 
175 and 180, eloves ase mentioned. ‘The cloves 
of commeree are the nnopened flower-buds of the 
clove tree, Caryophyltus aromaticus, which was 
originally a native of the Moluccas and of China, 
but is now cultivated in Penang, Sumatra, S. 
India, Bourbon, Zanzibar, Guiana, E. Africa, and 
the West India Islands. The clove tree may be 
seen in a few gardena on the Tenasserim coast, 
and in Travancore, Tinnevelly, Canara, Cochin, 
and near Oodagherry, 1800 feet above the sea. 
"They have the form of a nail, and when examined 
ate seen to consist of the tubular calyx with a 
roundish projection, formed by the unopened 
petal. ‘The flowers, produced in branched ped- 
Uncles at the extremity of the bough, are of = 
delicate peach colour. The elongated 
forming the seed-vessel, first changes to yellow, 
and when ripe to ted, which is {rom October to 
December, aud in this state it is fit to gather. If 
left for a few weeks longer on the trees, they 
expand, ond become what are termed ‘mother 
cloves," fit only for seed or for candying, In the 
gathering, the ground under the tree is first 
swept clean, or ele a mat or cloth is spread. 
‘The nearest clusters are taken off with the hand, 
and the more distant by the aid of crooked sticks. 
Great care is taken not to injure the tree. The 
cloves are then prepared for shipment by smoking 
them on burdles near a slow wood fire, to give 
them a brown colour, after which they are further 
dried in the sun. They may then be cut off from 
the flower branches with the nails, and will be 
found to be purple-coloured within, and fit to be 
baled for the E: market. In some places 
they are scalded in hot water before beng smoked, 
but this ia not common. The tree begins to bear 
from the seventh to the fifteenth year, and is 
fruitful till it is 75 or 150 years old, “ The annual 
yield of » yood tree is about 4} Ibs.; and the 
annual crop from Amboyna, Haruku, Saparna, 
and Nasalant, was 380,000 Tbs, of Amsterdam 
(Bikmore, p. 154). The companions of Magellan 
Toaded two ships with cloves at the single island 
of Tidor, after # stay, from their arrival to their 
departure, of no more than forty-four days, The 
Portuguese made their first appearance in the 
parent country of cloves in the year 1512, and, 
until expelled by the Dutch in 1606, they had 
the principal share of the cluve trade for 98 years, 
‘As period of rapine, violence, and bigotry. The 
anain object of the Dutch was the exclusive 
monopoly of spices, by the expulsion of ail rivala, 
They extirpated the clove trees in their native 
islands, and endeavoured to limit their growth 
to the five Amboyna islands, in which the clove 
ig an exotic, Periodical expeditions for the ex- 
tirpation of young planta, that might spontan- 

have sprung ‘sp, oF been 
iat 


voualy, Bropsgated by 
Vinds, formed part of that system. ‘The periodi 
exterminating expeditions became ‘nominal 
alter the year 1820, and have been discontinned. 
—M. E. J. R.; Bikmore, Archip. p. 115; Sim- 
mands, Com, Prod.; Crawfurd's Dictionary: 
A Calloch’s Dictionary. 

















CLUSIACES. 


CLUB-WOOD of Tahiti, Casuarina maricats. 

CLUPEIDA, a family of fiahes of the order 

\ysostomi, placed by Cuvier between q 
monida and the Gadide, end they form the fifth 
and last division of his section ‘ Malacoptery; 6 
Abdominanx’ "The family eontains the following 
eighteen genera, the number of species of whi 
are indicated :— 








2) Pristigaster, . . - 
87 | Chiroontredon,. < 
10] Spratelloides, ‘* ° 

2 2 10! Dusumiers, 
2 61] Eira: 








tne neeenate aitns 





There are about 100 ro fad doubtful 
species of elupea, They inhabit eve the 
tlober and neveral are found ia the seas of south 
nd east of Asis, One species in Ceylon is called 
the poisonous sprat. C. pilehardus, the pilchard, 
frequenta the coast of Japan in the latter part of 
the month of June and commencement of July. 
They are taken by the seino nets, When fresh, 
they are sweet and nutritious; but ‘are chiefly 
valued for their oil, to obtain which they are 
piled up in heaps for twenty-four houra, are then 
Eotied Jor sotme time in sufficient water to prevent 
their burning, then Indled into strong square 
presses, and the lever action of a lid premes out 
the oil. The oil after cleaning is ured for lampe, 
and the refuse for manure. 

CLUPEONIA PERFORATA, Cantor, inhabita 
the seas of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, and Sumatra, ‘Total length, 52 inches, ‘They 
are of delicate flavour, and ‘pas in the Straits 
Settlements as sardines, in imitation of which 
they are sometimes preserved in oil. The general 
form, the yellow dorml fin with a small. black 
spot, give ‘this apecies a certain resemblance to 

felotta venenosa (C. et V. xx. 877), In 1822, at 
Samatra, great numbers of what was supposed to 
be this species, presented the unuaa 
of having red eyes, Many natives, having eaten 
these fishes, were suddenly attacked with violent 
vomiting, which, in cases where remedies wore 
not immediately’ applied, was known within an 
hour to terminate fatally. At the same time, 
the fishes with the ordinary silvery eyes were, aa 
formerly, eaten with impunity. ‘This phenomenon 
recurred at Benooolen during the seasons of 1838 
and 1825, but not of 1824. “It. was murmised that 
the poisonous fishes had fed on # gelatinous eub- 
stance which at that season exudes from the 
besntifally-coloured coral reefs on that part of 
the cosst of Sumatra, It is, however, mote pro- 
Yable that the poisonous fishes were shoals of 
Meletta venenosa, an inhabitant of the Seychelles 
and the neighbouring tots, which happened in 
those seasons to visit Sumatra, M. Valenciennes 
describes thia figh as being poisonous, and pro- 
ducing effecta as noted above. In the Straits of 








Malacca, Clupeonia perforata has never’ been 
known to produce bad effects —Cantor. 
CLUSIACEE, one of the orders of plants 


according to the natural of Lindley. Tho 
genera, Garcinia, Mammea, Meava, Calophyllam, 
aod Keyea are now usually under 
Gareiniacer, The genus Clusia was named after 
Charles de 1'Ecluse, or Cluains, one of the moat 
celebrated botanista of the 16th century. C, 
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CLUYTIA COLLINA. 


flava, tho yellow flowered balsam tre, the moun 
‘mango or wild mango of Jamaica, mi; 
wrol be iniroduced into Inds - 

CLUYTIA COLLINA. R. Amanoa collioa, Baill. 
Madars-pass . Srau. Fede, B44 oe Tx 

inga maram,.Tass,|Kuneea,. | | | | a 
Woaishe, Eadishen, Tex, | Kursee, 

A emall tree of the Eaphorbiscem, of Ceylon 
and the Peninaula of India, frequent in’ the 
‘Walliar jungles of Coimbatore; flowers in the hot 
season ; seeds ripen in December and January. 
Hark or outer crust of the capsule mid to 
exceedingly poisonous. Wood red- ex 
coedingly hard and durable, but of mall size. 
Notwithstanding ita hardness, being very even- 
grained, it is easily worked, and is, from ita fine 
close grain, a pretty wood.—Rorb.; Mr. Rohde’s 
MSS.; Wight; O'Sk.; The. 

CLUYTIA OBLONGIFOLIA. Hozh. A tree 
of Assam and Sylhet; wood hard and durable.— 
Road. ; Voigt. 

CLUYTIA PATULA. Roz), 
| Sigtantias patulus, 


‘Taw, | Jegura, . 5. . Tr 
‘A tree ot Southern India; grows to « large 
nize, and logs measuring four to five feet in gah 
are porchasablo in the market. The wood is 
pale red, the colour of dried rose-leaves, hard 
‘and durable, very brittle, sp. gr. 75-8, and when 
broken the fracture seldom shows a fibre. It is 
‘used for rulers, knobs, handles for tools, such a8 
cbivels,etc., and in turnery. Tt flowers during the 
hot senson.—Roxd, ; Mr, fiohde oS. Fors Foot 

Fading Lorp, longer known as 
Jampbell, whom Sir William Napier ened the 
oor red Sir Colin, He was a military officer 
of the British army, and commenced bis career 
fs a volunteer with the 9th Re Regiment of infantry 
in tho British army, which he accor) pset ~ 
Portugal. He afterwards served in 
‘the disastrous expetion to Walcbecea and ag satin 
in the Peninsala under Sir Jobn Moore, and 
he was present at Vimiera, Corunna, 
Vittoria, and San Sebastian, at the siege of which 
he Jed the storming party, where he waa again 
severely wounded, baring been previously wounded 
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This is the Cissampelos Hernanditolia, Witlde., 
and C. hexandra, Hort,, the Nimuka and Nimi 
muka, HIXD!. if ies valuable diuretio. 

COACH. “Conveyancea of kinds have been 
sed from very early times in Tartary, Southern 
and Western Asis, in Hindustan, Asia Minor, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, See Carriage. 

COAL. 





Stinkull, « Dax. Carvoes de prdra, Pont, 
Bteenkoolen, Dor.” Garvoes ds terra, 
Steenkul, Ugolj, Kamence, 
Gharbon de terro, Fx. Cerbones de tierra, 
Steinkohle Gun. i 

‘Volaitt ula, God. Ster 

Carbont foul, 4 In $i 

Arang tanh, 





‘Mata 

Gaal difers considerubly in te phyaicul pro- 
perties, and ity varieties obtain various nase io 
the market, ‘The minerelogist generally elmo 
itas coal without bitumen, and coal with 
The firet variety in known by the general a8 va 
anthracite. It is sometimes very hard, 
high lustre, and is often iridescent, It is used for 








especially the cage with the anthracite of America, 
Anthracite is the most, common form of coal in 
the Welsh beds, The kinds are known in comn- 
merce a8 pling eaking, cherry, enandl, and brown 
or wood coals, also lignite 
Goal wan worked is Bengal in 1774 dy Meas, 

Heatly and Sumner of oe Benge oi vervive, 
who ot obtained monopoly. | Thlt 

“Kad ut ‘they found it 


ia 
uy poi and the ines emaioed unw 
lien Nr. Jones commenood operions 
He too ~ unsuccessful; and in 1820 Mesers. 
Alexander & Co. undertook them. From that 
date collieries increased in number ; and in 1859 
fo any a fity were at work, omplosing 27 
steam- engines, Prodacng then 304, 4 ton of 
round coal. During 1878 and 1879, in the Rani- 
oa gan) Sede, $88,881 men and 196,627 women, with 
, Were supported by mini 
tics, tho out-barn of onl, belng S26 001 toms 
(Tr. of Hind. i p. 170). ‘The quantity of conla 
brought down in 1840 waa about 15 lakhs of 
mands, In 1850 it wan nesrly ita double, and in 


operations were 

























at the of the ‘He was in the 1860 it had become its quadruple. Tho supply 
expedition of 1814 and ecre ‘to America. In #nd the consumption of coal in India daring ten 
1842 he served in the war of China. In 1848 and Years was as under, in maunds of 80 tbe, :— 
1849 in the Panjab eampaign, at the of | | Goal eaned | Coal icod Goatiiported! Tota 

the Chenab, at Chillianwalla and Gujerat, and) = fh cote, it a 
he was againat the bill tribes up to 1852. | —— wo 

Jn the war in the Crimea he commanded the i a | ae a 

Highland Brigade, and to him was due the suc- Perce) 

cons of Alma ; retie preserved Balaclava againet | 1662 j fae 8 6,76,087 

an attack of the Ruslan forces, The trinmpbal | 166s | ovizira | #50c05 | 1088.07 
termination of hia long career of war, howerer, | 1864 | 9046.47 | 90.85,400 | 1518133 

ras in India, to which he was sent in 1857, when bn Abe 

the Bengal native army revolted, and 78 | Nae 734 

Northern India was in rebellion.” He paterod | 158 300 | 19°28" 


‘troupa about him until he could advance, and he 
did go without a single check. He died at Wool- 
wich at the close of the mutiny. A statue has 
been. erected to his honoar in Waterloo F 




















(Of the coal raised in 1866, almost the whole waa 
from the Raniganj feld. One-half of the supply 
waa consumed by the East Indian Railway, and 
‘wns used for locomotives aa far as Am 
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‘The Karbarbari hart group 9 pea coal, but, except in 
some of the eastern ‘of the Damnda valley 
series, the Barakar group wap inclues all the valuable 
coal of Peninsular India, In the Jharish coal-field 
ite thickness is estimated at 3800 fect, and at 
Raniganj 2000 feet. 

‘The Raniganj group consist of sandstones, car- 
bonaceous shales, and coal. The coal is of good 

quality, and comparatively uniform in composition 
and in the closeness of it seams. 

To the rocks of the Kamthi group coal rarely 
occurs. 

‘The arens of the $7 separate Indian cosl- 
‘mengures and associated younger rocks, which 

‘conceal coal-measures, have been drawn up 
. Hughes as ander, total 35,000 aq. m.: 


Godavery and 
ony . he 








one 

ir and Orisa, 4,000 jras 
fe aie . 3,000 Eee in etc., . 2,700 

‘The rocks which in Peninsular India probably 
correspond, os regards the time of their formation, 
to the true carboniferoua rocks of Europe, are not 
coal-bearing ; and the oldest coal-measuret in 
British India belon riod which is well 
included within the limits of the upper paleozoic 
or ime and the lower jurnasic formations, 

woparate conl-fields ‘are :-— 


pur, Rewa 

tiny 
) Gent Prova 
Bali Kamarm, i 

ands. 
ee in valley of Brahmeputra, viz. Diani, 
in valley o! 
©) “Seiput, Sangh, Mako, Nasir, 

There are other places in the NW. Provinces, 
Asam, and Burms, where tertiary coal occars, 
jt it'is not in sufficient quantity to constitute 
workable coal-felds, Of the above 87 separate 
conl-fields, five only anigan}. Karbarbari, and 
Daltongao) in Benge and Wardha in 

he Central Provaten) ‘are at present. (1881) 
sworked with regularity. 

Rajmahal bi form & sezien of low platesns, 
which are situated at the point where the Ganj 
fume southwards to form the head of its 
The coal-measures are exposed over 70 6g. mi 
at Hiure, Chuparbhite, Fachwara, ‘Mhows ocagantt 
snd Bratimani, but double extend over u vastly 
greater area underneath the younger formationa. 
=-Ball, p. 68. 

‘Birbhum and Deogarh have small detached 
basing in which coal occars, but it is of little 
economiie im 


‘Singaren! 





sportance. 
Karharbari bas a field of coal of 11 miles. 
Tt occurs in three principal seama, which have au 


Evemge total thickness of 16 feet, spread over an 
ares of 8} square miles, The amount of coal is 
tetiuated et 1,$60,000,000 tons, and the available Ws 
portion of it af 80,000,000 tons.” It ia worked by Bsbrese 
Three eompani 

Ranigan] coal-feld, of 11,200sq. miles, is on the 
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rocky frontier of W. Bengal, 120 to 180 miles from 
Galcktin, The eval i eave groupe ts 


“eae ma 





Ironstone shale, . {406 

+ + 4 + 1,500} Baraker, + 2000 
Eanlgen + 5 2 Roca] Taiehir,’ + 2. 8,000 
Tis the abe sick Saipetint ot the areas 
in which ia worked in Indis. It is worked by 
several com] 


Earopean companies. 
‘Shariah coal-field is in the valley of the Domuda 
river. It is 16 milea west of the Raniganj field, 
has an ares of 200 1g. miles, ‘The estimated 
available coal here is 465,000,000 tons. 
Bokara coal-field is in the valley of the Damuda. 
Ita ares is about 220 aq. miles, and the estimated 
available coal is 1,500,000,000 tona. One seam ia 88 









feet. Its renders it difficult to be worked. 
Ramgazh oosl-field, in Damuda valley, han an 
area of 40 The coal is mostly of 


64. r 
20 quality, and the feld is unfavourably rtuated 


8. and N,, are at the 


Kerappura. coal-field 
thus, and have areas of 72 


bead of the Damuda va! 

aq. miles and 472 7m miles m respectively. The 
amount Kara saad 

8,750,000,000,and in 8, Karanpara 75,000, 

‘Chopé, on the Hazari atest, $000 feet 
above the sea, has a small coal-field of less than 
‘one square mile, 

Tehur coal-feld, 25 miles NW. of Hazaribagh, 
has a few seams of inferior coal. 

‘Avrunga coal-field, in Lol dis 
of the sources of the Damuda, in the valley 
Koel, a tributary of the Sone, has numerous cana 
of coal, some of large size, entimated to contain 
20,000,000 tor 
eee eld, in the Koel valley, has an area 

foal elt th valley f the Koa, 
in the popes ‘has an azen of 200 200 q) 
Tiles bana fee? eon-senthe, eotinated to conta 
11,600,000 tons, 

‘At Tottapant there iu one coal, leo a remark 
able series of hot aj 

To S. Rewa and ae a tract in the Sone 
valley, coverin, g 8000 9q. miles, coal occurs; also 
at Jhilmilli (5. aq. miles), at Bisrampur, a land- 
locked site in the central basin of Sirguja, its area 

q. miles, and 1800 feet above the sen, 
8. of Bisrampur, and Eampur 





ining it. 

igarh and Bingir, Udaipur, and Korba are 
in a wide extent of coal-measures, which cover an 
area of 1000 sq. miles, in a country difficult of 
access, with seams up to 168 feet thick. 


‘Talchir coal-field is in the valley of the Brah- 
soani river, a tributary of tho Mabanadi. it has 
an area of 700 aq. miles in extent, but the coal is 
of inferior quality, chiefly carbonaceous shale, 

Satpura region, some good coal has been 
found at Mopars Cet hes bebe waked Beate 
railway; end ooel also occurs at Tewa aod Pench, 

ley, there are coal-fields at 
Peat 
in. ives the followin 
Salleh Pon oh. Rare pe 


‘Tons, im mailiony, ‘Tons, tn. 
2 








avaible, 


‘Werore asin, a 

ee 2100 1000 

Between Wan and Papur, 105 mo 
Jonare and 

We ru 

‘Sesti and ‘Pani Deets Cy w~” 
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And there are smell arees st Damagudium and 
Mudavaram. 

At Kemaram, 40 miles N.E. of Warangal, is 0 
moall field; also at Singareni, $0 miles S.E. of 
Kamaram. 

In the Darjiling district in Sikkim is a crushed 
coal, not of promising character; one seam is 
11 feet thick. 

In Assam, coal-ficlis have been explored at 
Makam, Jaipar, Janji, Nagira, and Desai. The 
coal is of good quality ; and it has been discovered 
in the Khassya hill. 

The coal of Dundeli, in the Jummoo territory, has 
proved to be like the rest of Eovene origin among 
‘nammulitic limestones. A large tump of it was 
in the Lahore Museum, and might pass for 
* Wallsend,’ so good is its appearance. 

Coal at Bunnu, from the Waziri hills, haa been 
mentioned with some hope. 

Coal of good quality ia obtained from the Kob- 
iMeeriah, a bill a day's journey north of the 
Oxus— Wood. 

The coal-ficlds of China occupy 400,000 sq. 
miles, and of Australia 240,000 sq. milea. 

Mekers. Medlicott aud Blandford describe as 
follows the coal-fields of British India, according 
to the epochs at which they were deposited :— 


Subbulpur has jot coal. 
aba hills, Hura, Chuparbhite, and Drahmani 
coal-fielda have occasional beds of inferior coal, poor 
‘and shaly, though of considerable thickneax 
‘Tangrali, carbonnccous shales of no economio value, 
Kandit Karaya field, thin 14-inch seama of coal, 
‘Jninti or Karaun field, somo thin coniecame, 
Korhurbari, coal seame of variable thickness ; coal 
gaa tothe Howt Ranignaj coal; ia the main aopply for 


E. I. Railway. 
coal-ald, vish in conl-seams, somo 20 feot 
alot Sed fh con! falie id to 36 ion from Kenigany, 
‘quantity of very fair con. Bokara, 2 miles W. 
of Shariah, gar esl is somponed of lapers alter. 
andaly bright and dull, ag inthe Barakare, Tho Rokecy 
oal-finld le near Haxaribagh. - Ramgerh cosl-eld, 3} 
iles 8. of Hokara. The 8. Kanmpura felde, W. ol 
Bokara aad Kanghar, Karnopura feld is second nly 
‘to the Raniganj field. 
Cher %, » small coal-field on the top of the Hazara 
1, 


‘Atkuri ooal-fold, 28 miles N.W. of Hasaribagh ; in- 
ferior oval. 

‘Daltonganj or Palemow soul-ficld ; coal formerly 
‘worked and sent down the Sone. a 

Latiaher, 26 miles §.E. of Daltonganj; o little 


coal, 
8. Rowa cont-fela. 
‘Thilmill field, a very thin seam of good carbonscsous 
coal ; several nears. 
Birrampur field, cont seats in several places, not 
very promising, 5 or 6 fect thick. 
‘Takbanpur eld has several seams of coal, the best 
‘5h feet thick ; part of excellcut quality. 
‘Chotis Nagpur, at E. Sigujs, Pi , Tahpur, 
‘Udaipor, Kburea, 
‘Korba (Bilaspur), an immense seam of coal, and in 
‘many places on the Mand and near Udaipur. 
fill, Shuly bode with Goseams = OMT 
with eoal-seams. 
"TMishie sel: Sala, on the Drabtasal rive, some ede 
of interior coal. 
Satpure besin ; usefw coal in the upper Taws, the 
Kenhon and Pench valleys, in thin seams, and at 
i on the Bits. 
coal-field, 90 miles N.W. of Wardhs, in the 
Chanda district, has three seams of coal, with 98 feet 
of maximum thickness. 5 2 
‘Wardha or Chanda coai-field, in the besin of the 
‘Wardha, Prabhita, and Godavery ; has s scam of cond 
and slnde botween'30 and 50 feet thick, but rising up 


Ba 
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40 90 fect, with thinner seams, from which efforts have 
been made to supply the E 1.'P, Railway. 

Godaverg valley has the Mudaveram coal-fold below 

also the Dedda-dancl field, 36 imiles 
N.E, of Bhadrachelam, und N. of Ellore; some poor 
‘coal has been discovered by boring. 

‘Kamaram coal-feld, 40 ines Ee from Warangal, bas 
‘beds of coal, with oosl of fair quality, in seams 6 to 9 
feet thick, 

‘Singareni coal field, 95 miles N. of Khamamaet, in the 
Godavery valley, has seams of coal, ono of them 21 feet 


‘Ranikot group, in the Lak range, in Sind, has a bed 
of coal nearly 6 feet thick, but poor, with pyriten liable 
to wusous combustion, in cretaceous rock. 
oneal sep teiey gas ana 
wear at Bhaganwala, 
Pil, and Semund - 
Suliman range, thin layera of coal of no economic 


‘Sabathu, in the Lower Himalaya, carbonacooun shale, 
has 25 per cent. of fixed carbon, and 11 per cent. of 
iro-carbon. 


volatile matter partly hy 

‘Khassya hills Jatenu, amongst 
oretaceous rocks bright coal, found 
im little basins nes 

Garo area, cretacoous. series, has coal of serviceable 
quality and thickness, ely W. of Jada Kuta, 
im Umblsi, in the Hublang, Garo hills, and in the oval 
basins of Rongreng and Darang, on the Upper Sumesart, 
of valuoleas coal; aleo at Sallura, Ohampagirl, and 
‘Mirampura, 8.8. of Singwari. 

Assam coal-Aeids are in the form of basins in the low 
‘Tipan hills, alternating shales, sandstunes, and coals, 
known as the coal fieldsof Jaipur, Mukrum, and Nazira: 
‘Thore is a seam 100 feet thiok, containing at least 73 
feos of solid coal, a trae coal of superior quality, 

‘Tenussorim, on the Len-Ya river, is a bed of ounl of n 
Jamipar structure, cootuining amber-liire mineral resin 
‘The coat is in thin lamine in isolated basina at Th 
thay-kyoung and Hein-Jlap, on the Great Tenassoriny 
river, at places 7 feet. thick of workable seam, and 
fair guahty, and 8 feet thick st Kau-ma-pying. 
also found $ foet thick on the Little Tenasperim river, 

British Burma, Siniles 8, of Thaynt-myo, a bed of 
con] of oo icragul thicknes ust, be of vale. 

Independent Burma, 50 miles above Ava, near Thin- 
g-dany aro orafeearnn’3 to 6 feet thick 


‘Phe Raniganj or Burdwan coal-field lies in the 
valley of the Damuda river, and is about 500 aq. 
miles. Some of the coal-scatns are 20 feet thick, 
and one of the scams of the Barakar group is 83 to 
35 feet; and in a section seen in the Kndia and 
Pasai streams, 175 feet of coal is i 
total thickness of 833 feot of rock, though much 
of it is of inferior quality. The Jeriah (Jhariah) 
coal-field has seama up to 60 feet in thickness, 

‘The coal found in the Talchir group, in the 
Jhilmili field in Sirguja, is 9 very thin seam of 
inferior quality ; and, aa a rule, the Talchirforma- 
tion ie marked ‘by ap absence of coal-seams, and 
even of carbonaceous shale. Part of the Karhar- 
bari beds rest in apparent conformity on the 
Talchir group. Karbarbari coal is dull-coloured, 
and tolerably homogeneous in structure, and the 
coal of some of the sonms in the Barakar aud 
Raniganj subdivisions of the Damuda series is more 
distinotly laminated, but is equal in quality to 
that extracted at Karharbari. 

Cazbonaceous shales, and one or two thin banda 
of jet coal, are met with in the Jubbulpur group, 
‘but it ia ‘very different from the coal of th 
Damuda valley. 

‘The principal coal tracts of the rocks in the 
‘Rejmabal hills are the coal-fields of Hura, Chupar- 
Dhita, and Brahmani. Their seams are thick, but 
the coale are poor and shaly. 

In the Gondwans series, Tangeuli end the 
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Kandit Karaya field, and the Sabajori fiel2, have 
‘stmall seams of coal of no economic value. 

‘The general characters of the S. Rewa, the 
Jhariab coal seams, the Bokara cosl-field, and the 
Karanpura field, are the same as those of Rani- 
ganj. The quality of the coal is very variable; 
some eeame yield good coal, others little better 
than shale. 

The Raingarh coal-field lies due S. of Bokara; 
the coal seains are numerous, and there are som 
good beds, but the quality as a rule is inferior. 

The Chopé, Itkuri, and Daltonganj coal-fields 
are in the Hazaribagh fistrict, and the coal of 
Daltonganj was formerly mined, aud sent down 
the Soue river. 

Good coal has been found in a few places in the 
Bisrampur field, aud at Lakhanpur, but that of 
weany of their seatns is poor, and the seams only 
5 or 6 feet thick. 

Coal occurs in Chatia Nagpur in many places 
on the Mand and near Udepur, of fair thickness 
and average quality ; and a seam 90 feet thick is 
exposed in the bed of the Hasdo, much of it very 
shaly, and yiclding much ash, 

‘The ‘Talehir conl-feld in near the Beahmani 
river, ond within the Muhanadi watershed. 

In the Peningula, the coal of the Wardha field 
is of rather inferior quality, giving 14 to 20 per 
cent, of ash, The Warora coal is of high mineral 
value. There may aleo be mentioned the Mada- 
varam coal-field on the Godevery. and those of 
Kamaram and Singareni. 

The coal beds of Tenaseerimn are not traceable 
coutinuously over any extensive area, ‘The most 
important are at Thathay-kyouug and Hein-lap, on 
the Great Tenasseritn river, the workable seam at 
the former place being 7 feet, and at the Intter 
174 and 18) fect thick the quality fair; and at 
Kau-ma-pying, nearly « mile N. of Hein-lap, is a 
seam 8 feet thick. A seam 3 feet thick occurs on 
tho Little Tenasserim. 

+ Deposits of coal have been found slony 
Siamese coast from Penang to the viemity of Junk- 
Ceylon. In 1836, apecimnens of coal were brought 
from Trang, one of the lower provinces of Siam ; 
and subsequently a deposit was discovered at 
‘fama, not Gurbie. Coal was found at Sungei- 
Kamaning, about 16 miles above Trang, and at 
place also nearly east of Pulo Mutiara, or Pearl 
fsiand, about 12 iniles to the southward of Sungei- 
Kamoning. It was alo found at the Pulo Tiga 
island, lying off Purlis, on the coast of Keddah. 
Another coal was found in the bay north of Tan- 
jong Bumbong, on the coast of Trang, betwixt the 
Jast place and Kamaning. 

The coal in Ligor and Kedah, on the weat 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, is identical in com- 
}osition, in the proportion of volatile matter to 











charcoal, with some kinds of cannel coal,—ap. gr. ' East, producing 
while 


1-245; Volatile matter, 46-746 ; charooal, 52-071 
ash, 1°88 = 100. That found on the southern 
coast of the island of Juuk-Ceylon (well known 
for its tin), and which occurs near the bank of a 
river, and about two or three hundred feet from 
ita mouth, was reported by Profesor Ansted as 
adapted for every purpose to which coal is econo- 
micilly applied. 

‘A position indicated as @ 
tat, 7° 44’ N., and long. 99° 

int of Palo Lontar bearing B.1¥. 

.8.E., and Tanjong Cotton N.E. by X. 


deposit of coal, is in 
15' E., the southern 
§., Telebon 
Some of 


| ite vegetable products, The coal and iron 
jof the Balawi or Rajang are more extensive than 
| 3BZ ze* discovered on the island. | From-the river 
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it takes on the polish of fino jet The Ligor 
speciinens of this jet are the best. 

In the coal of Ligor and Kedah, on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, one portion of jet 
had a beautiful lustre and high polish, ‘The frac- 
‘tore shows a fine velvet black or brownish-black. 

On the Malay Peninsula, along the western 
cosat at Katani, Ayer Ramni, and Beacoolen, at 
the entrance of the river Reteh, and along the 
banks in the Batang Gausal and the Iogragiri, 
with, it is euppoaed, the Kampar, coal occurs, 

has been found in Sumatra, Java, and 
Luzon, and in Borneo, of good quality, suited to 
economical uses. Coal found at Reitie, on the 
south-east cosst of Sumatra, beare a strong re~ 
semblance to that from Junk-Ceylon,—sp. gr. 
1-28; volatile matter, 51-43; charcoal, 48°67; 
| ash not determined. Coal of serviceable quality 
existe also in Bauke and Madura (New Rotterdam 
Courant, Sept. 23, 1851), in Borneo proper (Low, 
Sarawak, p. 12), on Puio Keng Arang, near the 
north end of Labuan, at various piaces on the 
‘west, south-weet, and south-east consta of Borneo, 
at tho Bunut, on'Pontianak, the country of Ban- 
jarmaseim, where immense deposits are found ; 
Pr . and on the Koti river, mines are worked. 
‘\ small field has been found near Macassar in 
, Celebes, but the coal is of a worthless description 
| Bingapore Free Press, July 19, 1850, which de- 
| scribes the coal treasures of the Archipelago). It 
lia said that fine specimens have heen obtained 
feom the Philippine province of Mallat, 
Jes Philippines, i. p. 122), but the existing notices 
of them are slight. 

Ta Borneo, coal was first discovered in one of 
the islanda in the river of Branai, afterwards near 
the banks of the river, and subsequently in, the 
island of Labuan. In these places it is mined by 
European ekill and capital, and has been found, 
on ample trial, superior toavy Asiatio coal bithe: 
tried. “The coal on the left bank of the Borneo 
er ‘been traced for several miles into the 
nterior, aud on the southern const of the island 
in the ‘territory of Banjurmasin, and mined by 
‘the Duteh. These may be continuations of the 
‘same field, which would make the Borneo coal- 
| fields the largest in the world, after those of 
North America, Steam navigation has given a 
value to the couls of Borneo, which, without it, in 
& country inhabited by rude people and covered 
with forest, might have Jain for ages as nseleas a6 
the lime and sandstones in which it is imbedded. 

‘In Borneo, coal is associated at Pulo Chirmin, 
which is about 200 feet high, with a ferraginous 
and overlaid by ® masa of red sand 
and clay.’ At Pulo Kang Arang, again, the coal 
is overlaid by white sandstone. 00, 88 
mineral conntry, in perhaps the richest in the 

‘gold, cos), antimony, and iron; 
eaoutchoue and gutta-percha are amongst 
a 
















Baram, coal is traced to the upper parts of the 
Bintala, snd thence southward to the Rejang 


| river, on the left bank of which, at Tujo-Nang, 


there is a seam exposed upwards of 18 fect in 


| thickens” At different other parts of the river, 


and also in several of ite branches, coal ia found 
in abundanee. z 
In Chins, coal is largely used for fuel. The 


jt 
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boats on the north river, below Nan-hiung. lienesr 
the mouth of horizontal drift worked into the 
mine, above which the oliffa are scraped down as 
theshaft advances, ‘Thesmountains of Shan-si and 
Chib-li supply large quantities of this valuable 
mineral; aud many boata find constant employ- 
mentin i 





gi 
ting to Tien-tsin. One locality of the mine 
tung is about 89° 10’ N., and 121° 25’ E. 
Anthracite and bituminous coal have been seen in 








marts at the north; and coal-dust and refuse is whit 


mixed with a little moistened clay at Pekin, and 
made into cakes for the fires of the poor. That 
which is brought to Canton is hard, and leaves @ 
large proportion of ashes after combustion; during 
igoltion, it throws off a suffocating sulpbureous 
rmoke, which prevents the natives using it for 
cooking, It is employed in the manufactare of 
copperas from hepatic iron pyrites, according to 
Du Halde, but is tess frequently employed in the 
arta than it would be if the people knew better 
how to ase it. 

Coal is found abundantly at Ke-Lung in For- 
‘mosa; s'so m the districts around Negata in 
Japao. Tho Russians, under the command of a 
Rassian officer, have opened cosl- mines rather 
Jower than Tonquin Bay.—Siagupore Free Press, 
April 2, 1862; St, John’s Indian Archipelago, ii. 
p. $49; Colonel Law, No, 8. Journ. Lud, Arch. 
Williams’ Middle Kingdom, p. 242: Hoigeon's 
Nagasaki, p. 227; M'Cuitock's Dict. oP 
Journ, Jud. Archip. iii. pp. 163, 161, 788; 








ing m coarse anthracite from Kai-chan | kill this or any other snake. 
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Eng. | poison was ased, 


COCCINEA INDICA, 


some months. The cobra and chain viper are 
‘the commonest an] deadfiest. Notwithstanding 
this, the natives of Ceylon do not kilt the cobra 
when caught, but onclose it in a mat bag with 
suine boile'l rice for fuoi, aud place it thas in @ 
flowing stream. Ju Gujerat the Hindus do not 
‘There are two 
varietivs. 

Var. a, The syectacled or bine -cllute cobra has 
its neck, on the steel-brown skiu, marked with « 

ite, black-< tor = enclosing at either 
sotcemly a black ocellus, This is only seen when 
the hi is expanded. [t is found in Southern 
India and in Burma (/). It grows to 5} feet, 

Var. b, The monocellate, or one-marked cobra. 
has a plnin white ocellus, with black centre ao 
wargi, and grows to 4 feet in length, It is the 
cobra of Central India and Burma, 

‘The fangs of the cobra are not perforated like 
those of vipers, but they have a groove or slit 
right down the anterior part of the fang, and 
although the sides of the groove may oftan meet 
in close contact about the anterior centre of the 
tooth, and form a sort of a channel, yet they 
never join or amalgamate together. The fangs of 
cobras are fixed to the maxillary bones, while 
thoue of vipers are crectile, 

Permanganate of potash has been recommended 
in cobra bites, When permanganate wus mixed 
with cobra poiou and hypodermicaty injected, no 
fatal resalt followed, although » fatal dose of cobra 
aud the mixture injected into the 








Cye. 5 Cale, Rev; Annils, Ind. Admin, : Mason; vein, It is aupppsed that the mongoose is not 


avd Ball; Dr, Oldham in Yule's Embassy, p. 335; 
Hook. Him. Jo. ; Powell ; Crawfurd’s Dict. p. 195 ; 
Ball on Diamonds, Coat, aud Gold, pp. 08-94. 
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wepared by roasting tle native 





a mand potash, and in uned in colour- 
‘ing glass, painting on porcelain, and glazing copper 
‘youaele, and ia dintensper, - Cobalt ore oosure neat 
Jeypore in Rajputana, aud in used i 


Geology of ludia, by Messrs. Medlicott, Blandford, | a nerd the cobra 
; In 


j over the lin 


said to come from Cambodia. | 


ison, 
mythologies of Ivcdia, the cobra 
figures as a protecting agent, spreading its hood 
‘and over royalty. The cobra is 
worshipped by all Hindus; and its form, as au 
idol, with three to nine heads, in stone or brass, 
may be everywhere seen in India, often bending 
over the idol of the lingam. ‘The cobra is often 
Personified in Tndian story. In many parte of 
Western India. after killing a cobra, the non-Aryan 
raves give it all the honours of a cremation, 
‘sssuring it, with many protestatious, that they art 
guiltless of its blood; that they slew it by order 





enamel. Cobalt and nickel occur in Ceylon, af | of their master; or that they liad noother way to 
! prev 


Saffragain,—Smith, 
COBRA, the ordinary Urda name of the Naga 
enous of venomous colubrine enakes of the fawily 
Elspidie | ‘There is only one apes 
‘tripudians, which has a moderate 
short tail.’ It has a small or moderate eye, wi 
& round pupil, a poison fangin front of the maxil- 
lary, which is but little movesble or prectile, and 
only J. ‘The anterior ribs are 
elongate and erectile, and the skin of the neck is 
dilatable. When the cobra rises in play, or for 











‘ent, ita biting the chickens —Nirhalsan, 

CORRA-TEL, a term applied in Ceylon to a 
decoction of the heads of cobras anil’ ualiva of 
the iguana or Kabragoya, and supposcit by the 
Singbalese to be vexdly poisonous. 

COCA of the Andes and Pern is Erythroxylon 
coca, Lam., extensively cultivated by the Indians, 
—the annua! produce there having been estiroated 
at 30,000,000 pounds. The leaves are cither 
infused #a'ten, or, a8 is usual, chewed with a little 
unalaked lime. The immediate effect ia « gentle 








amusement, it spreads out the skin of the neck, | excitement, with sensations of high enjoyment 
the 


from which it gots the Spanish name of cobra di | Its use leasena the desire for food, and enabl 
| chewer to uudago an enormous amount of fatigue, 
| from an increased nervous enctgy. 


capello, in Engli 
if the poison be fairly in, ia almost certain death. 
Tt in aaid that the poison can be combsted by 


giish the hooded spake. Its bite, 


injecting potash into the veins, but, owing to the : district, in 


rapidity of the poison’s action, this, even if true, 
ia valusles. Several 


instances have occurred of ; 
treille, a family of insects placed by Latreilla and 


grown-up mon recovering from the bites of the 
chain, etc., or RusseYs viper (Daboia elegans), 
simply by ‘applying ligatures above the 

ing the punctures with a live coal; but 
the after-rwelling was very painfal, and lasted for 





es 


COCANADA, 8 seaport town’ in the Godavery 
lat. 16°57’ N., long. R2” 13’ E.; pop 
Intion, 17,899.—Jnp. Graz. 

COCCIDE of Lesch, the Gullinsecta of I.a- 


others at the end of the Homoptera. See Coocus, 
COCCINEA INDICA. Wi and 1, 

Coocines grandis, W. ‘Momordioa monedelphe, #. 

Bryonia grandis, Z. me 
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COCCOLOBA, coccus. 
Beemboo, Beno. | Kandari,Gol-kundra,Pax. | called Pachuna. An extract 
‘Tels kucha, zz, | Yimbiks, Sivika, SaS9E. "pared from the stem.—Rozb 


Golsroo,. 
vay, 2) Tae 


Donda, rR ‘TEL, 
Kakidonds, Ksi-donda, ,, 

A climbing shrab, grows all over India; ia 
flower and fruit the whole year; green fruit used 
in chatni and curries; ripe fruit eaten raw, and 
growdily sought afier by binds. ‘The leaves are 
Spplied externally in eruptions of the skin, and 
AES plant internally in gouoerhons. 


‘The juice of the Leaves is used a» an application 
to. obstinate ulcers produced by the bites of 








Ke 
animals, The fruit when unripe has a slightly 


acid bat not unpleasant taste. When ripe, it is 
aweetish but insipid. It is amooth, obloug, and 
about an inch anda half long. It is @ common 
troublesoine weed in hedges and gardens.—Jaffrey ; 
Rosh; Voigt; Stewart; O'Sh.; Aiustie. 
COCCOLOBA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Polyonacese. ©. erispata, Buch., 
grows in Nepal. Wight, in Icones, figures C. 
Tndies, O. excorinta, C. pubescens, C. uvifera is a 
West Indian plant, ‘The fruit of the last is aweetiel, 
ite wood is used for cabinet work, and it yields 
the Jamaica kino. Voigt; Eng. Cyc. 
COCCOTHRAUSTES, 2 genus of birds belong- 
ing to the order Insessores, family Fringillidw, 
nnd eub-family Fringilline. ' Three species occur 
in South-Eastern Asia, 








vulgaris, the hawfinch pep 


COCCULUS CRISPUS. D.C. 
‘Menispermum crispum, L, | M. verrncosum, Mem, 

‘A twining plant ‘of Sumatra, Java, and the 
‘Moluocas, with a tubercled or warted stem; it ia 
employed by the Malays for the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers.—O'Shk. 

COCCULUS FIBRAUREA, of Cochin-China 
and China, used by the Malays in agues and liver 
diseanen—O'Sh. 

COCCULUS INDICUS. 
Tube-bidji, . 
Exc, Mahi-rah: 


« Manan, 
"aR, 





and 4., 8 powerful climbing plant, common in the 
mountainous parte of the Malabar coast ; in com- 
meres its fi ybtained through Bombay, Madras, 
and Ceylon, "The berry is highly poisonous and ia 
not used internally in medicine. Even externally, 
as an ointment, though useful in Porrigo capitis, 
ite use requires great care. It is used to poison 
fish, and weak decoction to destroy ticks in 
sheop, In 1850, 2359 baga were imported into 
Britain, value 19s. to 248. the ewt.—O'Sh,; Royle ; 
Eng. Cye.s MCull. Dict.; W. and A. 









Sh ceurore coanre, jy. Siberia, Chins, Japan (©. GoccULUS PALMATUS. D.C. 
OCCULUS, a M. polmatum, Lam, | M, columba, Roxb, 


genus of planta belonging to 
tho natural order Menispermacez, consisting of 
climbers, whose leaves are usually more or less 
heart-shaped, and the flowera small, and either 
white or pale green, in loose panicles oF racemes ; 
iu most cases they are dicious, and are always 
very ininute. The species are usually powerful 
Vitier febrifuges. The following occur in the 
routh and east of Asia: acuminatus, calophyllua, 
Cordifolus, erispas beragynay, ieeanus,laariolive, 
macrocarpus, Malabaricus, megaspermus, oleracea, 
Plukenetii, tomentosus, villosua, Tn Arabia, an 
ardent spirit, called Khamr-ul-Majnun, ia said to 
he distilled from the berries of C. Cebatha. 
COCCULUS ACUMINATUS. D.C. 
©. radiata, D.C ‘M. polyearpon, Roxb, 
&, polyearpus, Gan. meee racemoes, Coleb, 


Menispermum acumi- | T, senminata, Afters, 
rl Bianen menlaperncides, 


natin, 
‘MM. radiatum, Lem, 
+ Beno, | Vulli kaniram, , Marea, 
» Hino. | Tiga mushadi, . . TEL. 
‘A trailing shrub; grows in both Peninsulas, 
Oudh, Assam ; has ‘small cream-coloured, aweet— 
woented flowers.—O'Sh. p. 202; Voigt, 831. 


COCCULUS CORDIFOLIUS. D.C 











G. convolvulaceus, D.C, | Meniapermum glabrum, K. 
©. verrucosa, Wilt, [x cordifolinm, Willd. 
‘Tain-tha-ma-nwny, Burx. | Sitamerdo, . MAcrat, 
Gul-bel, Gulwail, Dunn. | Shendi kodi,. . . Tam. 
Guiunbe ‘Tipatinggé," 2. Tau. 
Gitamerda,. 





‘A valuable plant, growing in the Peninaula, of 
Bengal, Barma, and Assam. Its stem is succulent, 
‘wining, and perennial, rapning over the hi 


treet. "The root, stem, and leaves are used in 


medicine in decoction.” The root is soft, a 
and spongy, and ia given fresh in nee in 


powder, 15 to 30 gre. are emetic; the decoction is 


This plant produces the columbo root of com- 
merce, a valuable tonie medicine, It grows in 
tho Mozambique foresta, and is cultivated in the 
Mauritius —Rozh. iil. 807. 

COCCULUS VILLOSUS. D.C. 


©. sepium, Goted, M. bireutum, Line, 
Senter’ ‘Villosum, Zam, | M. myonotoides, Linn, 


Baris ca scat «BIS | SUE Met oa ye TE 
Dier, Farid-buti, * Hump, | Dusara-tiga,Katle tige, 4, 
‘A decoction of the fresh roots is given in native 
medicine in rheumatism, and is considered heating, 
laxative, and sudorific. ‘A curry of the leaves ia 
used for the same object. The juice of the ri 
berries makes a good, durable, bluish-purple ink, 
‘The withes are woven into small baskets, and 
are used for cords by tho cultivatora— Voigt, 881. 
COCCUS, a genus of insects belonging to the 
family Coccidm, of the order Hemiptera, The 
insects belonging to thia family live upon trees or 
plants of various kinds; they are of amall ize, 
and in the larva state have the appearance of oval 
or round scales They are closely attached to 
the plant or batk of the tree they inhabit, and 
exhibit no distinct external organs. At certain 
seasons, when about to undergo their transforme- 
tion, they become fixed to the plant, and aseume 
the pupa state within the skin of the Iarva, Tho 
pa of the male hes the two anterior legs directed 
and the remaining four backwards ; 
‘whereas in tho female the whole aix are directed 
‘backwarda. When the males have amsamed the 
winged or imago state, they are said to inne 
from the posterior extremity of their cocoon. in 





ighest_ the epring-time the body of the female becomes 


greatly , and approaches more or Jems to 

& spherical form. Ta some the an smnoath, 
in others transveredj/incisions jorpvestiges 

segments are visible. It is in thin state thet the 
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female reocives the embraces of the male, afier 
which she deposita her eggs, which are extremely 
numerous. In some, the eggs are deposited by 
the insect beneath her own body, after which abe 
diea, and the body bardens and forms a scale- 
ike’ covering, which serves to protect the eggs 
‘until the following season, when they hatch. The 
females of other species cover their eggs with a 
white ootton-like substance, which answers 
same end. Of the species of this genus known 
in 8. Asia, are the C. cacti, the cochineal insect, 
the C. acca, which yields the stick-lac of commeree, 
and the C. maniparus of Arabia, that punctures 
the Tamarix gallica, and causes the exudation of 
the Arabian manna. There ate two varieties of 
Ooccus cacti, the true Grana fina, and the Grana 
aylvestria; and, after prolonged efforts on the part 
of Dra. James Anderson and Barry of Madras in 
1795, the G. sylvestris, or wild species of the 
cochineal insect, was introduced into Bengal by 
Captain Neilson of H.M. 74th Regiment. It 
throve rapidly on the Cactus Indica, the indigenous 
opuntia, the country Nopal, and’ between 1800 
and 1807, 74,6334 lbs. of the cochineal, amounting 
to 142,076 rupees in value, were shipped to Eug- 
land, bat at a loss, as the wild species was found 
greatly inferior to tho true. ‘The cochineal insect 
‘was introduced into Java about the year 1825 ns 
a Government experiment, and ay parently 
more success in {te production than in British 
India, for go long ago as 1844 it was exported 
from Batavia to the estimated value of 93,319 
guilders, ‘The species intrduced iuto Iudia! 
swarms at certain seasons, aud settles on one of , 
the species of cactus, which they immediately 
destroy. ‘The whole neighbourhood of Homanabad 
‘was surrounded with prickly pear, but disappeared 
in 1865, under one of these svanus. 

‘The fine cochineal insect differs from the wild 
not only in size, but alao in beiag meal; 

with a white powder; while the wild one 

is enveloped in a thick cottony down, which 

canna its value to diminish greatly, it being im- 
possible to separate it from & insect in the 

tion of the dye; the females ooly yield dye. 

it ig the cottony covering which les the 

wild kind to stand the vicissitudes of climate, 

while the fine or domesticated kind require to be 

kept under cover during the rainy season, and 

Seller from high winds, an they cary in their 

grow jw off the cottony covering. 

"The fine cochineal insect ives on several culti- 
vated kinds of cactus without thorns, of which 
the Cactus cochinillifer has bean introduced into 
India, Tt will not grow on the wild prickly 


pear. 

There aro three periods of life of the cocbineal 
insect. It ie viviy mus, aud ita birth is a 
more speck, and at that time no difference can be 
detected by & microscope between the sexea ; they 
are all equally active, seeming to profit eagerly 
of the short period during which motion is allowed 
them. After a few days they attach themselves 
to the cactus plant, and from thst moment the 
female never quite her bold. A coat 
grows over her, which falls off in 18 to 15 daya. 
‘This is the Srst peciod. 

‘The male also adheres to the plant, and in about 
12 daya becomes enveloped in 2 vattony cylindrical 
Purse, open at the bottam; the indecta huddle 
together, one upon another to appesrance, ao that 











coccts. 


at a little distance nothing ia seen but a white 
patch of cotton of useven surface; they contioually 
Increase in bulk. After remaining in this state 
for a month or thereabouts, the sexes become 
distinctly recognimble, ‘The melo booomes 
scarlet fly, with two transparent wings about three 
times the length of his body, which exactly cover 
each other, when at rest appearing only as one; he 


the is also provided with two poisers or tails and two 


hairy antenna ; he bas six legs and six immoveable 
eyes. He isnow again become active (particularly 
an hour after eunrise), but rarely takes to the 
wing, being easily carried away by the wind; he 
jumpsand flutters about, and, having impreguated 
the female, dies in a faw days. 
sp ibe, feuales go on incrotsing in roundness 
‘appear generally so enormously overgrown, 
that ther eyes and mouth are quite sunk ia thei 
rage or wrinkles; their antennm and legs are 
almost covered by them, and are £0 impeded in 
their motions from tho swellings about the in- 
sertions of their lege, that they can scarce move 
them, much Jess move themselves, and the insect 
to the casual observer looks more like a berry than 
ananimal. When they are about thres months old 
they begin to yield their young. Ln this state 
the insect is in a torpid state, and may be detached 
from the plant, " She bod previomly formed ow 
her extcemity ao amber-ooloured hquid globule, 
i to the abundauce of 
juice in the cactus, avd this is supposed to indicato 
‘the maturity of her pregnancy. 

It is remarkablo that from the moment of her 
fixing upon the plaut, she loses her eyes and the 
form of her head iustead of a mouth, she has an 
extiemely fine proboscis, which it is supposed she 
introduces into the imperceptible pores of the leaf 
she feeds on; and such is her excessive torpor, 
that once removed she will uot attach herself 











‘and gain, After shedding the whole of her young, 


the mother dies, and becomes a mere sbell, turning 
black. It is therefore at the time that the female 
commences to shed her young that measures are 
taken to remove the young to other cactns leaves, 
A nest is formed in’ the shape of a sausage or 
purse, of cotton gauze or other tissue pierced with 
Small holes, in which 8 or 10 of the females mre 
pub and the purse is fastened at the bottom of 
leaf of cactus by a thorn. The young escape aud 
themselves over the surface of the leaf. 
y is found to be the best tims for thia 
operation, to enable the newly-born insects to get 
rid of the glutinous tontter which they bring from 
the it. On this account nesting is not recom- 
she part Ones semen none nt 
When the female insects are not required for 
breeding purposes, they are brushed off the cacti 
leaves at the commencement of their shedding 
their young, or immediately before that time, into 
baskets, ond killed either by exposure to the sun 
or by immersion in boiling water, then dried aud 
into bags for dye. 
Puls the techincal insect is destroyed by heavy 
rains and high wind, they are reared outaide only 
in the dry and cold season; during the raivy 
season @ sufficient number of the females are either 
artificially kept in basketa shut out from light 
and heat, and eo remsining torpid till the proper 
‘weather returns, or &n entire generation is raised 
on cactus ita under cover in the house ora 
shed, and the fresh young ones put out on the 
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coccus LAccA. COCHIN-CHINA. 


leaves oubide when all danger from the heavy 18th century, it became tributary to the British. 
rains and wind are over. By s treaty in 1791, the British guaranteed 
The common belief is that the cochineal insect the integrity of the kingdom; but in 1809, after 
lays eggn; this ia not the case. The young insects, the overthrow of the Mysore government, a 
whilst contained within the mother, appear to be faction made common cane with the Travancore 
all connected one after the other by an umbilieal people, and carried on an unsuccessful war against 
cord toa common placenta, and in this order they the British, and in 1819 the British assumed all 
are in due time brought forth as living animals, ‘ military control, The principal races are,—Maleali, 
nfter breaking the membrane in which they were ; 535,191; Konkani, 15,118; Tamular, 38,628; 
ut fret probably contained as eggs. Being thus Teling, 9905. Of the ‘population, 140,262 ane 
brought forth, they remain in a cluster under the ‘ Christians, 426,992 ere Hindus, 12.499 Maho- 
mother’s belly for two or three deys, until dis- medans. and 1278 Jews; the chief Hinda castes 
engaged from the umbilical cord. Every cochineal being Brahman, Kshatriya, Ambalavasi terople 
mother produces above a hundrel young ones; servants, Nair cultivators, Pillai government ser- 
hut the ‘mortality ie grent, and three or font rants, Ottar eontractors, Kaunka boatmen, Mopla 
mothers are required to cover one side of a cactus polygars, Vallamar freshwater, and Marakan salt- 
leaf with sufficient young for cultivation, water fishermen and artis zhuwan labourers, 
25,000 insects dead and dry make up one pound Cheramar predial slaves, and Krda and Maleali 
uf coshineal, the ordinary valuoof which Irapee hillmen and sews. 
12 annas—Colonel Boddan; Royle, Prod. Hes. ‘The Jacobite and Nestorian Christians are 
p. 87; Craufurd, Dict. p. 112. uuder the Archbishop of Antioch, the Romano- 
COCCUS "LAGCA, Kerr, produces the sub- Syrians, uider the Archbishop of Malabar, and 
stance called Inc. It'inhabite Indie; is found on the Nomish Christiane under the Archbishop of 
various trees in great abundance on the Ficas Goa, The cocoa palm is vastly cultivated ; fish 
yeligiosa, F, Tndica, Croton lacciferum. Bates is very abundant; its ornamental work in wetals, 
frondosa, and Rbatanus jujuba, When the females and ita wood and ivory carving, are famed, Tho 
of thin cocons have fixed themselves to past of rnje's family claim Kahatriya descent, but follow 
the branch of the trees on which they feed, 2 the rule of inari wakatayum, or descensus ab 
pollacid and glutinous substance begins to extde utero, te children of sisters rucceeding. If the 
rom the margins of the body, and in the end raja’s younger brother be senior to all his nephews, 
this substance covers the whole insect with a fhe becomes elliah raja, or heir-apparent; but if 
vell which, when hardened by exposure to the the raja’s eldest sister have a son older than the 
nir, becomes Inc. 80 numerous are these insects, raja’s brother, the nephew ranks in the lin of 
and 80 closely crowded together, that they often succession before the uncte, 
entirely cover a branch, aud occasionally the tree ‘The higher castes only are permitted to syoroach 
the royal ‘Brah- 
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is killed ; and the groups take different ahapes, ae dwelling, and handsome well-fé 
yuares, hexagons, etc,. according to the space mans, ete., thas form the entire population of 
left round tho insect which first began to form that locality; and these are so clean and neat in 
its call. Under these cella the females deposit appearance, and of ao fair acolour, that one seems 
their eng, which, ofter a certain period, are to have been transported among an entirely new 
hatched, and the Young ones eat their way oat. and superior nation, |The privecanes and thelr 
Je ia found encircling twigs and branches The ladies wear an abundance of snow-white rouslin 
broken twigs covered with these incrostations are around the hips, but no upper garment. ‘The 
called ‘etickelac’in commerce. After the colour neck is decorated with valusble oroamments, and 
has been extraeted and further purified, shell-lac ' the ears support very large and beautifully chased 
remulta— Kirby and Spence, iv. p. 142; Exg. Cye, pendants. Tho hair in either worn in a largo 
COCCUS FOLONICUS is ted in dyeing a double knot on the crown, or on the right side of 
red colour, It ia now chiefly employed by the ' the head, and a band of gold straine it from off 
Turks for dyeing wool, silk, and hair, and for the face.’ Tho raja snd all the princes are indis- 
staining the nails of women's fiuger—Kirby and tinguisbable, in private, froin the people around, 
Spence, 1. p. 320; Eng. Cyc. p. 44. for their dress consiata simply of the muslin round 
‘COGHIK, x smal) foudatory state on the western the middle. ‘The cocoanat, palm grows. aban 
side of the Penineula of India, with m seaport dantly, and, while yielding large returns, allows 

capital of the same name, lying between Jat. leisure for other avocations—Imp. Gaz. 
9° 48° and 10° 50’ N., and long. 76° & and 76° — COCHIN-CHINA, the name given in Euroye 
581 E.; the area, 1361 square miles, and popt- to a country ocoupied by the Annam people. The 
Yation “in 1881, 60U,278 souls, It kas many derivation of the European name is obscure, but 
marine lagoons, extending for 120 miles, and Kachaois the name given by the Annam people to 
communicating with the sea; and its ghat forests the capital of Tonquin; and Cochi i 
have mugh valuable poon, angely, etc. Its rajas known to the Malay navigators as Kutohi I 
claim to be devcentied from Cheraman Perumal, has been enpposed by D’Anville that the Sin-hoa 
who ruled over the whole country of Kerala, of Ptolemy, the geographer. is Cochin-Obina, avd 
including Travancore tnd Malabar, as viceroy of that the Aureo Chersmesus of Ptolomy is the 
the Chola kings, about the beginning of the 9th Malay Peninaula, Leaving oat of view the vast 
gentary, and afterwards established himself as unexplored region of oe, the peninaula commonly 
independent ruler. Cochin fell to the Portuguese denominated Cochin-China ia now composed of 
in the 16th century, In 1662 the city was taken Cambodia in the north, French Cochin-Ghina in 
bby the Dutch; in the 18th century the Zamorin the south and weet, and Annam on the estern 
of Colicut held it for a short time; in 1776 cosst, this Intter kingdom extending northwards 
Hyder Ali, and in 1790 Tipu, overran ‘Becountey. to the Chinese provinces of Yun-naa and Quang-si, 
‘On the fall of Seringapatam in the end of the its own province of Tong-king adjoining them. 
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COCHIN-CHINA. 


French Cochin - Chica, conquered or annexed 
from Annam, comprises an area of about 30,000 
square miles, and h population estimated at some 
1,750,000 persons, nearly all of them of Annamese 
ionality. The colony is divided into four pro- 
vinees—Saigon, Mytho, Vioh-long, and Bassac. 
Each of these is under inspectors and admini- 
strators, who are educated for the purpose in 
college at Saigon, where they are taught the 
native language, characters, history, and Jaw, and 
are instructed generally in the principles of exeea- 
tive government. They aze commissioned by the 
President of the French Republic. The revenue 
for the year 1878 was estimated at 14,300,000 
franca, The kingdom of Anvam has a population 
estimated at 20,000,000 persons. ‘There is a 
French resident at the Court of Hue, and also 
one at Hanoi, the ancient capital in Tong-king, 
nnd three porta in Tong-king have been 

under treaty. Encopeans ate only allowed to 
trade in the actual open porte, but they are 
allowed to pass through the country by means of 
the great river Sang-koi (but not to land on its 
bavks) for purposes of trade with Yun-nan, The 
Kingdom of Cambodia is an absolute monarchy, 
and has a population estimated at only 1,000,000, 
which ie ‘but six to the equare mile. It is 
under the protection of France, and that nati 
has an official residing at Nam-vaog, the capital, 
with the title of Repréeentant du’ Protectorat 
Frangais, Tho revenue is estimated at 3,000,000 
francs. ‘There is but one port, Kampot, situated 
on the Gulf of Siam, its principal traffic being 
with Siam and Singspore by hanve Mele. 16 
a 09, language, and net other character 
istics, the Cambodians differ ‘entirely from. the 
Chineso, Annainites, and even Siamese. If there 




















COCHINEAL, 


announce to the French Chamber the signature 
{on the 15th of March 1874) of a treaty by 
which the whole country was placed under the 
protectorate of France. It has been mentioned 
that in 1867, five yeara after the first treaty, 
Admiral de Is Grandiére, the then governor, 
found it necessary to oceupy the three additional 
provinces of Vinlong, Chandoi, and Hatien, in 
order to protect the colony from the incursions 
of ‘agitators’ from the neighbouring territory. 
The kingdom of Cambodia, embedied between 
Siaw and the new colony, fell early under its in- 
fluence, and by a treaty signed in 1868, accepted 
the protectorate of France. 

In 1866-7, under the control of M. Doudart de 
Lagrée, an expedition explored the coure and 
sources of the river Mei-kong, which, taking its 
tise amid the mountains of Tibet. impinges on 
the weatern provinces of China, flows through 
the whole length of the Indo-Chinese promontory, 
and discharges itself, in French territory, into 
the southern waters of the China Sea. It was 
hoped that in this river might be found a channel 
of iutercourse with the west of China, and that 
Saigon might by its meene be mnde to rival or 
eclijee the claim of Rangoon as a outlet for 
the commerce of those regions. Jn 1881 the 
boundaries were, on the north the kingdoms of 
Annam and Cambodia, on the east and south the 
China Ser, on the west the Gulf of Siam aud the 
kingdom of Cambodia, 40 leagues long wnd 50 
broud, with a population of 1} millions. The 
Mei-kong passes through French Cochin-Obi 

two rivers, to disembogue into the Chi 
‘Sea, In 1880 the revenue was 18,800,000 franca. 
—Chin. Jap. and Phil, Chron. and Der., 1881. 
COCHIN-CHINA MONKEY, Pygathrix nem-~ 





















be any resemblance, it ia to the latter. ous, Geoffr. 

Saigon, the capital of Freach Cocbin-China,  COCHINEAL, 
on the Saigon river, in lat. 10° 50° N., and Yelen-mi, . . .Cxtx, Coohenilha, . . . Pom 
tong: 104" 2 a ™ conquered by the » Franco Consbinije, . < : Dun Rentrene |: Re 
Spaniel th Fe . foros LL FR Got inn, 
tmnder Adiiral Rignalt de Genouilly at the elowe re gy oe oe 
of the last Chinese war, but Lower Cochin-Chiua Gocanglia in ne Parmg + TE 


‘waa not occupied until the treaty of 1862. 

‘About the reign of Louis xvs., the reigning 
emperor, Gyalong, Jost his throne, and a Roman 
Catholic missionary, Bishop Adran, 
the deposed sovereign to ask the help of France, 
and escorted his won to the Court of Versailles. 
The request was granted, on condition that 
France should have a right of protectorate over 
native Christians, and the further right to oceupy: 
certain points of Annamese territory, from whence 
this protectorate might be better exercised. 
treaty was concluded at Versailles on the 26th of 
November 1787, erabodying these conditions, and 
‘the prince and bichop returned to the East with 
French officers and appliances of war, by whose 
aid Gyalong was restored to power, and gave 
bim countensnes, tad Eeyore and ‘the oa 

rew and flourished ; but his successors, j¢ 
ef ite organization end influence, commenced & 
persecution. 

On the 5th of June 1862 was signed the treaty 








This valuable ye and colour material consiata 

| of the dried bodies of the female of the Coccus 
cacti, a native of Mexico. Abont 1200 tons are 

Imported into Britnin, prioe Bs, 6d. the pound. 

It forms a very fine and permanent dye of red, 

crimson, scarlet. It answers on wool and silk, 

but not on cotton, Efforta were made by the 

E. I. Company to introduce the insect into India, 

and at the close of the 18th century it was 


A supposed that Drs. Anderson and Barry of Madras 


had succeeded in doing so, but it is said that an 
inferior variety, C. cacti sylvestre, was the one 
brought. not the variety designated C. cacti 
gran fina. Whether from the stock introduced 
in 1799, or from an indigenous variety, the 
Coccus cacti ie at seasons plentiful in many parts 
(of India, | They sam. to loealities where the 
prickly pear grows, aud in a briof time it 
‘Wholy. Keeote re. The fine variety vos ‘Btro- 
«loool Sato iffe; and at the 








jyaore from T 


which laid the foundation of French rule m Madras Exhibition of 1857, the cochineal exhibited 


Cochin - China, Annam thereby 


ceding the | from Chittsldroog ead Oossoor was exid to be 


three provinces af Bienhos, Gisdinb, and Dinh | the silver grain, and to be procurable in several 


Tuong, which constituted the original territory of s 
"twelve years later, the Duc Decazes, the planta with red flowers and few prickles, and 


Saigon, 


districts in Soutbern India; but it only destroys 


then mipister for foreign affairs, was able to will not propagate on the yellow-flowering prickly 
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COCHLEARIA ARMORACL\. 


Tt bas been exhibited from Java at the 
exhibitions in Europe. The people have also been 
successful in introducing it into the Canary 
Telands, where it has of late been much cultivated ; 
and in 1856, 1,511,617 Ibs. were exported. About 
1400 tons are imported into Britain, valued at 
£400 the ton. The insects are about 70,000 to 
the pound. ‘They are detached from the plants 
oa which they feed by a blunt knife; are 9 dipped 
in boiling water to Kill them, and then dried in 
The female is placed on the leaf, and 
kept in ita position by a white rag tied round 
the lobe. From the travels of Lieutenant Burnes 
and Dr. Gerard, we learn (Journ. As. Soo. of 
Bengal, ii. p, G52) that an insect, supposed to be 
of the cocdus gents? is found onthe root of & 
ant which flourishes in a marsh (near Herat), 
ut the natives Ucing unable to dry it, import it 
from Bokbara and Yarkand, paying about 32 
sicca rupees per Indian scer. Coccus polonicns, 
the scarlet grain of Polaud, is also found on the 
roots of @ plant, the Scleranthus percnnis. 
Royle; Mad, Ex, 1857; Powe pl 
Crawfurd's Dict. p U2; BPC. Dict. ; Moral 
and Material Progress; Colonel Beddome, 

COCHLEARTA ARMORACIA.  Linv. 
Radish, horse radiah, Exo, | Muli, , + - How, 
Gran de Bretagne, .” Fx, 

COCHLOSPERMUM GOSSYPIUM. 2. C. 
Bombax gowypinm, Z. | Silk-eotton tree, 
Bhima-punji,, .MAvest. | Tanaku mavam,, . Tam. 
Blclmbote”? SS: [onde poge onetta, Tete 

This silk-cotton tree growe in Travancore, on 
the Coromandel coast, is common on the Arakan 
mountains, and occurs also in Bundelkhand, on 
the hills round and near Adjigurh snd Kalingur, 
ag well oa on those near Hardwar and the Kheree 

The leaves are used for the curious rude 
leaf-bellows with which the natives of the bills 
near the Assan valley smelt iron. It has carious 
thick branches, which spread out somewhat 
awkwardly, each tipped with » cluster of golden- 

flowers, as large as the palin of the hand, 
‘and very beautiful. ‘The bark abounds in trans- 
parent gum, of which tho white ants seem fond, 
for they kill many trees, This is the gam katira 
of the NAW. Provinces of Tudia, and is substituted 
for ‘th. Wood aoft, and only waed as fire- 
wood. The cotton of ita pods is used for stuffing 
pillows, etc. orb; O'Sk. p. 225; Stewart; 
Houker, Him, Jour. i. p. 53; Voigt, p. Oh. 

GOCK, the male of the domeatic fowl of the 
genus Gallus. One species of Gallus is found in 
the wild state in the Maley Peninsula, two in 
Sumatra, two in Java, and one in the Philippine 
Islands. But no bird of the genus in the wild 
state is found in Borneo, Celebes, or any island of 
fhe Malucos Sean. The two af Jew ara diatingt 
species; they will pair, am rogeny is 8 
Benutifal bird, kept by the wealthy Javanese a2 an 
ornament of their poultry-yards, under the name 
of pakiser, The wild fowl of the Philippines are 
sometimes tamed, are very brave, aud always 
come off victors with the large cocks of China; 
and they will contend with the famous gallant 
breed of the Loguno. Most of the advanced 
nations of the Asiatic islands are gamblers, and 
the favourite shape which gaming takes with 
them is cock-fighting. This includes the 
of Bali, Lombok, Celebes, and all the PI 
Islands, the only material exception being the 































COCOA. 


Javanese. The passion for cock-fighting is im- 
presced on the very language of the Malaya. ‘Thna 
there is a specific name for cock-fighting, one for 
the ‘pur of the cock, and another for the 
artificial; two namea for the comb, three for the 
crow of the cock, two for a cockpit, and one for a 


(professional cock-fighter. The passion is uowhore 


carried farther than in the Spanish dominions 
in the Philippines. There it is icemsed by the 
Government, which derives from it a yearly revenue 
of about 40,000 dols., or about £10,000. Nationa 
of Central Asia seem, from time imnemorial, to 
have used the cock in sacrifice, being expecially 
sacred to the sun in Sabaan worship. And this 
still continues. It is offered in sacrifices on the 
new-year’s day by the old Parsee fire-worshippors. 
The Aryan Hindu and the non-Aryan races ali 
sacrifice the cock at the ebrines of the earth 
\desses.—Craufurd, Dict, p. 113, Bee Birds. 
COCKATOO, birds of the Molaccas and Aus- 
tralia, of the ‘tribe Scansores and sub-family 
Cacatuinse. See Birds. 
COCKLE, one of the mollasca. ‘The cockle of 





Job xxx. 40 is a spevies of Solanum, Sea 

Chamide. 

COCKS CLAW FRUIT, e 
t-cheu taze, . . CHIN. | Kim ponnass,, . . Jar, 

Kiketae? 2 lye 


‘This is the fruit of the Hovenia duleis,—Smith, 
COCK-UP, the Bogti fish of the Ganges. 


Koko, Kwo-kau, 
Cacao, righ 





Ours, | Kako... . . Gan. 
bse: « Fx, | Coons, . In. Poxt., SP. 
Cocoa, also written Cacoa, is the nut or seed of 
the Theobroma cacao, a plant of the W. Indies and 
the continent of America, Lindley mentions also 
4. bicolor, and T. Guineensis. 1, cacao has been 
introduced into India, Ceylon, the Philippines, 
Celebes, Amboyna, and China. The cocoa treo 
flourishes best in'the alluvial soil of mountain 
valleys, though it will grow well at some elevation 
on mountain-sidea, ‘he varietien are numerous, 
some producing very superior fruit to others, The 
plants beginto bear at from6 to7 years of age; dur- 
ing this period the inter-spaces between the rows of 
trees oan be rendered productive by planting yams 
and vegetables in them. A free ventilation of air 
should be ensured to each tree, and this cannot 
well be attained with a omaller space than 80 feet. 
Large forest trees of favourable sorta require to 
be scattered amongst them, to protect them ; the 
tree used for this purpose in the W. Indies and 
8. America is one of the Bombacee. There aro 
‘two crops in a year. The average return, when 
the treca are planted close together, is from 1 to 
3 Ibs. ; but as much as from 9 to 16 Ibe may 
be procured by proper planting and cultivati 
Great care ie required in curing the cocoa, after it 
in separated from the pod; and on the method of 
fermenting and drying depends very much tho 
production of a good or bad article Aosording 
to its preparation, it realizes from 60a. to 120s. 
per ewt in bond. 17,000,000 Tha. of cocoa, 
were i into Britain in 1871, upwards of 
7,800,000 Ibe. being entered Jor’ home con- 
sumption, Cacao seeds were made use of by 
the “Mexicans, ‘previous to the arrival of the 
: iled with maize, and roughly bruised 
between two stones, and eaten scasoned with 
capsicum or honey. "The seeds are contained in = 
‘husk 4 or 5 inches in length ; and dried, rssted, 
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COCOACES. COCOANUT. 


aad 1d, they constitute cocoa; mixed with €. extensus, Kar’. C. moneious, Roxb, 
starch and finely ground, soluble cocoa. Choco- G- auinqueserviue, Hart, C: hontilin, Wall, 


late is the same flavoured and made up into a | C- Totang, Linn. edulis, Reinw. 
yaste. As seen in the market, cooos is in the Gpdnamerios | gmat Wal 

form of flake, granulated, soluble, rock, dietetic, (. tenuis, Roxb. S. farinifera, Garten. 

homceopathic cocoa, broma, eétc., largely adulte- C. gracilis, Roxb. 

rated with 5 to 50 per cent. of sugar and starch. ©. Borassex or Borassinew, 


Flake cocoa generally contains the worthless husk, porssrus fabollif 








if is, Z. | Bentinckis lu} 
which farms about 12 per cent, of tho seeds; but Pomermsspenifornits Z- | Beptinekia condupans, 
genuine flaked cocoa of good quality cannot be 3 
Purchased under tenpence or one shilling per D. Corypheee or Coryphin. 
pound, yet it is no uncommon circumstance to Coryphautan, Lam | Sabal Adansonii, Guerns, 


tee, in London shop windows, samples ticketed § Gmbreculifers, Linn & hystrix, Mutts 
fivepence and sixpence per poand ; such samy C. lata, Roxb. iG. mitia, Mayer." 
at thia price must either be damaged or adulte- C, rotundifolia, Zaat., Mo-! C. Griffithians, Wall, 
rated. Cocoa contains the alkali theobromine, in | Tuccas. ” " 
which there is a larger amount of nitrogen than is Livistonia Mauritiana, 
in theine, so that tea, coffee, and cocoa maay all be 0 ees poss, 
regarded as containing the same nutritious prin- [. pumila, Bl, Java. 
ciple —M. EB, J. R.; Hanall; Simmonds; Craw- furmb. P, aylvostris, 
; Kew Musewn > Royle, L. rotundifolia, BL, Java. P. paludoss, 
COCOACEZ, the palm tribe of planta, the E. Coach Comins: 
Palmacere of Lindley, are inhabitants of the tropics pots Guineensin June ©. featmen, Mav 
of both worlds, and hardly range beyond lat. Cocos tuciform, Lien eaiee, 
35°S, and 49°'N, They are local plants; only 




















i COCOANUT. 
Cocoa nucifera, Acrocomia sclerocarpa, and Bor- 
assus flabellifurmis being found in many lands. ad Acree, 
‘There ure supposed to be about 1000 but Cocoa’ pie 
soarcely o fifth part have been descr The Koooebaum,. ] . G1 ra 8 


se 
Oreodoxa oleracea, or edible eabbage-tree of the Narel,. .'. . “Hinp Narckadam,. . |, 

W. Indies, has been introduced into the East. Cocoanut, the fruit of the Cocos nucifera, is a 
The Areca catechu is well known for ita betle-nut; word supposed to come from the Portuguese term 
the Arenga, saccharifera forts sage, palny-wing, Macaco oF Macoco. Tia fruit-bewing power may 
sugar, and black horse-bair like fibres. ota be considerably improved by extracting toddy 
urensix valuable for the immenge quantity of ita from the bloesom shoots for the manufacture of 
sap, which is fermented into toddy or palm-wine, jagari during the first two years of its productive- 
or distilled into arrack. Canes and rattans are ness, after which it may discontinued, Tho 
from the various species of Calamna. ‘The Sagua subsequent annual produce may be safely reckoned 
levis and 8. farinifera yield much of the sngo of at fifty nuts per annum. From ten to twelve 
commerce. The Borassus or palmyra is of great large nuts may be seen on each bunch. In good 
value for its palm-wine, its fruit, and its leaves, situations, tho fruit is gathered four or five times 
ag also is the fan-palm Corypha umbraculifera, in the course of the year. Thw albuminous sub- 
the tali alm of Ceylon and the Moluecas; stance within the ‘copra’ or kernel is used as an. 
whilo C, tallera is of great value for its leaves, article of food, and when dried is largely exported 
which are formed into the palm books, on which | to other places ; aud the clear, sweet liquid which 
the people write with an iron style. The date the nut encloses when young, ry agreeabla 
fruit, on which so many of the Arabs subsist, is drink ; it is the albumen in aliquid atate. House 
from the Phosnix dactylifera ; the P. sylvestris of | plasterers attribute an adhesive quality to this, 
India furnishes sap which is made into paim-wine, ‘and mix it with their white and other washes, in 
sugar, or arrack ; and the widely-spread cocoanut which Jime forms a chief ingredient, The full 
tree, Cocoa nucifera, with ite multitude of uses, ripe nut contains a small quantity of oily milk, 
all belong to this order. Recently, the following and is then used for making oil. Cocoanut milk 
have also been noticed:—Plectocomia elongata, is extracted by pressure, and is used in making 
Mart., of Java; Ceratolobus glaucescens, Bl; curries, ete. itis from the-hask of the cocoanut 
Demonorope melanochwtes, Bi.; Lodoicea Sey- that the well-known ‘coir,’ kboir,or roya fibre 
chellarum, Zabill., Seychelles; Hypheene coriacea, of commerce is prepared, and used for the mana- 

















Gartn, of Egypt. facture of coir rope, matting, brushes, ete. Coooa~ 
‘The better known of this order are as undor:— nut husk, from which the bres have not. been 
recew i separated, ia need in liew of a scmbbing-brush for 
Aaa sscan or Avecinees: the floor, and for polishing wood; brooms, mata, 

Chamedores gracilis, A. Dicksonii, Roz, polls z 
Wilide,, introduced.” | A. triandra, ‘Bozb, and bags are likewise manufactured from it. 
jorbe Indica, Grert.,! A: gracilis, Roxb. ‘Cocoanute, both in the mw and dried state, form 


ithog, introduced. |” | Seatorthia elegans, R. Br. a prominent feature amongst the exporta at Galle 
Oreodoxs oleraces, Exdi., ‘Farina cargotoides, Buck, and Colombo, in.value to about £14,000 yearly. 


Wokndies, introd ace’. ee fers, Cocoannts valued at £50. ton are imported into 
See ON Reerida Teog Great Britain. The shell is very brittie, and ite 
‘A. efinite, Bory. | ©. wobolifera, Wal. structure ia somewhat frome ‘but it. atalis of 

F ing turned for the bodies of cups and vases, 
 bleeaeerser fee Ret and covers being tmade of ‘rood ox ivory, 

‘Oalamus humilis, Roxb. C. letifolius, Rows, 
©. qrectas, Roxb. GC. radentura, Zour. Common butions are also made of the cocoanut, 
©. draco, Wilde. C. verus, Lous, shell, aud are considered better than those of 
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COCOANUT CRAB, 


horn, as they do not, like that material, absorb 
moisture which causes them to swell and twist. 
‘The hollow shells, called ‘gari’ or * naryel,’ are 
used for the water-holder of a particular kind of 
hookah, The nuts are made into hookahs, gobleta, 
and cups, and when mounted with silver, polished 
and carved, are very handsome ; bat for everyday 
household use they are made into tampe, ladles, 
skimmera, and spoons. The abells make good 
lamp-black, and when reduced to charcoal and 
pulverized, an excellent dentifrice. The eocoannts 
‘are hourly used as offerings for Hindu idole. The 
cocoanut, when fully ripe, can be hollowed and 
cleaned, by being filled’ with salt water and 
‘buried for come time in the sand, when the albu- 
amen decays, and is washed out. In the Traval 
‘ore and Cochin kingdoms, the kernel is variously 
cut for making garlands for atate occasions. The 
uppermost and tender shoote of the cocoanut tree, 
when boiled, eat like cabbage, aud are much prized 
both by Europeans and natives. — Ainslie, p. 245 ; 
Seeman; M, B. J.B. Royle; Tredguld. 
COCOANUT CRAB, the Birgus latro, or robber 
crab of the Keeling islands, is a kind of inter- 
wwediate jink between the short and long tailed 
crabs, und bears a great resemblance to the Pagusi, 
Darwin ubserved that they live on the cocosnuts 
that fall from the trees, ‘The story of theie clinib- 
ing these palms and detaching the heavy nuts i 
merely fabulous, Its front pair of legs are termi 
nated by very strong, heavy pincers, the laat pair 
by others marrow and weak, To extract the 
nourishment, it vears off the husk, fibre hy fibre, 
from that eod in which the three eyes nre situated, 
and then hammers upon one of them with its 
heavy claws unti] an opening is effected. Tt then, 
by its posterior pincers, extracts the white albu- 
minous substance. It inhabits deep burrow 


picked fibre of cocoanut buske 
as on a bed. Its habits are diurnal; but every 
night it is aaid to pay # visit to the sea, perbaps 
‘to moiaten its branchie. It is very good to eat, 
and the great mass of fat accumulated under the 
tail of the larger ones, sometimes yields, when 
melted, aa much as a quart of limpid oil.’ They 
are esteemed great delicacies, and are fattened for 
the table—Darwin ; Hartwig; Bikmore, 
COCOANUT DAY oceura on the full moon of 
the Hindu month, generally falling in August. 
Along the Malabar coast, at cvery seaport town, 
Cocoanut day is one of the great feasts. It is 
supposed to mark the termination of the 8.W. 
monsoon. the dato when the Hindu trader may 
eatoly trust his ships and goods to the ocean, At 
‘Bombay, the natives, clad in their holiday attire, 
go in procession from their houses in the town to 
the sea-abore, preceded by bands of music. On 
the beach, after numerous ceremonies, a cocoanut, 
weverally covered with gold and sitver leaf, is then 
east into the eea, a6 an offering, by the principal 
person present.” Every trader or boat-owner 
there makes a similar offering on his own account. 
‘The firet boat of the season generally puts to sea 
directly after, gaily decorated with streamers. In 
former days, the chief civil functionary at the 
E. 1. Company's factories, at such places as Tanna, 
Burat, and Broach, used to attend and sometimes 
cast in the first cocoanut; but this practice was 
stopped by orders from the Court of Directors— 
Mad. Lit. Jo. ; Elph. Ind.414; Chow-Chow, 290. 























COCOANTT OIL. 


COCOANUT, DOUBLE. The double cocoanut 
of the Seychelles or Mahe islands, is the fruit of 
the Ledoices Seyehellarum. When ed 
whole, and perfurated in one or two places, the 
nut serves to carry water, and some of them hold 
six or eight pints; and by slicing them in different 
Girectiona they cre. forived. into plates, dishes, 
drinking cups, ete., known in the French islands 
08 Vaiaelle de Vile Praalin. The balf ofa double 
cocoanut is a favourite ecallop of the Mahome: 
fakir in India. The crown of the trunk is eaten, 
like the American cabbage-palm; the down 
attached to the young leaves serves for filling 
mattresses and pillows; the ribs of the leaves and 
the petioles are fabricated into baskets and brooms; 
and the young leaves are plaited to form bats 
‘The Lodoicea attains a height of 80 or 90 feet. Tt 
might be largely introduced into India with 
advantage. Germinating nuta were soldin London 
in 1804 at £10 a-piece — Seeman, 

COCOANUT FIBRE, or Coir, i 
from the outer rind of the nut, This 
and steeped in water for two or three days, after 
which it is taken up, and the fibres separated by 
the fingers, scraped gently with » blunt knife, 











and then dried in the sun. If steeped in water 
two long, they get coloured. 
COCOANUT MILK, To muke this, the kernel 





in grated, a litt 


warm water is poured over it, 
and the liquid 


hen ponred throngh an 





cloth. This milk is excellent with coffee, and is 
indispensable for curry. 
COCOANUT OIL. 
Narol ka tel, . . Hien. Kalambir, . . Matar. 
Minxk nor, . .Matay. Tengaiyonne, . . Tam. 
ak noo iapune,. . TRL 


‘The kernel, having been removed from the shel) 
and dried, is subjected to presanre in a mill, and 
the oil ws expressed ; but when prepared in small 
quantities, the kernel is boiled in water for a short 
3 it fe then pounded in a mortar, out 
‘and pressed. ‘The milk, aa it is called, which 
exudes, is then boiled over a slow fire, when tho 
cil fcala to the top, and, being skimined off ix 
afterwards boiled by itself. Two quarts of’ oil 
inay be procured from fourteen or fifteen cocoa 
nuts, When fresb, the oil has an excellent flavour. 
It is used ax an unguent on the bodies of the 
natives after bathing, and as an oil for the hair; 
it is employed as a lamp oil, and is manuiactared 
into soap, and it is said to have all the virtues of 
cod-liver oil. The purest oi! is obtained by grating 
thekerne and deponiting tin some hollow vessel, 
to expose it to the heat of the mn during the day, 
and the oil drains away through hollow spaces 
left for the purpose. The Malabar method of 
making the oil is by dividing the kernels into two 
equal parts, which are ranged on shelves made of 
Jaths of the betel-nut palm or split bemboo, 
spaces of half an inch wide being left betwaen 
each lath, Under these # charcoal fire is lit, and 
kept up for two or three days, in order to dry 
them, after which they are exposed to the sup on 
inate, and whon thoroughly dried are subjected 
to in an oil, 0 remains 
cocbannt, from which the oil has been extracted 
(Poeknakknll, Hrxp.; Tenga poonsk, Taw.; Tenga 
Pindee, Txt.’ Poonnak, Snax.) affords en enoel- 
toaterial for feeding pine, poultry, eto. The 
‘best oil exported is from Cochin, the neigh- 
bouring ports on the Melatar coast. It usually 
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COCOANLT PEARLS. 


fetches 20. per ton more than the Ceylon or 
Coromandel coast article. In Europe it is used 


for the candle and soap manufacture, for lubricat- 


ing machinery, ate. In India, for making soap, 
for cookery, lamps, snd as medicine. This oil 
forms the foundation of Price’s patent candles. 
Ht beoomes solid at about 70° Fahr. It is one of 
the fixed or fatty oils, and consists of solid and 
fluid eontitnenia, the Matter, or cline, being 
separated by pressure from the solid parte, call 

stearine or cocein, used in the manufacture of 
the stearic candles, It is also much used by 
pomatum manufacturers, In Borneo, the onl} 

vil used by the women in the dressing of their hair 
is that freshly expressed from the cocoanut ; and 
this ia porfumed by allowing the flowers of various 
plants to remain in it. ‘The native oil-mill ie 
similar in ebapo to the mortar and pestle of the 
druggist, the latter being worked by a shaft, to 
the end of which a pair of ballocks are attached. 
The cattle travel in a circle of sbout 18 feet 
diameter, and make three complete revolutions in 
a minute, Half a hundredweight of the dried 
Kernel is a charge for a fall-sized checkoe 
(mortar), and a pair of stout, well-fed bullocks 
will get through four such charges in a day; so 
that twenty mills are required to get through two 
tona in the twenty-four hours. ‘The man who 
drives has usually a boy to assist him in taking 





the oil, which is got out of the mortar by dipping half 


a piece of rag into the fluid and squeezing it into 
‘an earthen vessel. The coat of the uative oil-mill, 
with serviceable bullocks, is rather under than 
over Rs. 200.—M, Li. Jur. Rep. ; Cal. Rev., Sept. 
1861; Low's Sarawak, p. 145. 

COCOANUT PEARLS, sail to be concretions: 
existing free in the interior of the cocoanut in 
the Eaat Indies, particularly at Smgapore, where 
the rajea esteem them aa precious stones." Mr. J. 
Bacon published a notice of them in the Pro- 
ceedinga of the Boston Socicty of Natural History, 
U.8, It is anid that they occur sometimes 
ag large a3 a cherry; but Mr. Bacon's are 
about 2-5the of an inch in diameter, These 
vegetable pearls are smooth and white, like animal 
ones, but are harder, aud not quite so brilliant 
Like ordinary pearl, also, they are composed of 
carbonate of lime, but have only « very amall pro- 
portion of organic matter. The former contain 
considerable quantities of an albuminous animal 
substance. Examined microscopically, the cocoa 
mut pearls are found to be composed of numerous 
regular concentric layers, which adhere to each 
other very energetically. ‘Their origin is at 
present uncertain. In the analysis of the eocos- 
nut milk, a little phosphate malate of lime ia 
found, but no carbonate, which hitherto bas not 
‘been found in any part of the nut. 

COCOANUT yen Cocoanut os of 
vigoroua growth se nine, ten, and even 
twelve clusters of bads every year. But those on 
which little care has been bestowed, and which 
are consequently feeble, produce only four ot five 
of these epathes, called in Tamil *palai.’ The 
‘Sana,’ or toddy-drawer, wheu accoutred, has 
first in importance among his appointments, the 
arivalpatty (lit. knife-box), made from the sheath 
of the spathe, and bound round tight with two 

inders of rattan. A strougly plaited rope ia 
‘the: ity. 


ently fastened toone side 
Fic short Seer of it bee » moch emailer loop 





COCOANUT TODDY. 


when fastened round the waist, the longer arm is 
inside the small loop of the short arn. 
the Joop of the long arm, the toddy 
drawer passes the end of his waist-cloth, and ties 
it into a knot, Next in importance ia the eropetty, 
into which the toddy-drawer empties tha toddy 
collected in the pot or chatty up the tree. It ix 
thade of  ulmyra fibre closely pinited. and, when 
moistenel, is water-tight. Two woullen’ collar 
shavings, about two inches broad, encircle tho 
mouth of the eropetty, ane inside and one 
outside; between them the plaited wicker-work 
is run up and made fast. To keep the eropetty in 
ita bulged, bottle-like form, a piece of rattan 
about half-way down ia woven in, and encircles 
the vessel like the boop of a barrel.’ ‘The eropetty 
hangs suspended over the hoop of a barrel, It 
takes nearly a year's practice 
master of the curious mode of climbing, after 
ich the loftiest trees are ascended in a minute 
with surprising ease. After a hard morning's 
work, the left arm always aches more than the 
other limb, showing that there is more strain on 
it than anywhere else. When an accident befall 
‘8 toddy-drawer, it is usually occasioned by his 
‘left band missing its hold on the tree and slipping 
‘aside, which brings him to the ground instantly, 
. often with fracture or injury of that limb, 
‘When the spathe is a month or a month and a 
old, the toddy-drawer begins hia labours by 
| binding the sheath to prevent its expansion, after 
‘which he cuts about an inch off the end, then 
gently hammers the flowers which are thereby 
exposed. Finally, he binds op the end with & 
broad strip of fibro, and descenda This process 
‘be continues morning and evening for fifteen daye, 
& thin slice being cut away on each occasion, 
During this time, also, by shaving away a little of 
the under part of sheath, he traing it to bend 
over. It is probabie that the exact term of daya 
during which the spathe undergoes this initis 
tion varies in different places, and depen: 
upon surrounding circumstances, Mr. Berthold 
» in his’ Popular History of Palms, 
mentions five or six days ns sufficient. Near 
Madras, a toddy-drawer gave fifteen days as the 
| umal time; but the time when a spathe ia ready 
to yield toddy will be easily known by the chatter- 
ing of birds, the crowding of inaccta, the dropping 
of the juice, and other unmistakeable signs. 
‘When ready, the end of the spathe is fixed into a 
kudave or small pot, and a amall slip of leaf is 
pricked into the flowers to catch the coring 
liquor, and to convey the drops, without wasting, 
clear into the vessel. When the spathe begins to 
| yield toddy, he ceases to hammer it, It will give 
toddy for about a month, during which time, 
| every morning and evening, he mounts the tree, 
| empties the toddy into his eropetty, biuds the 
| spatke an inch lower down, smears the end of it 
with his palai mattai, and shaves a little away, 
then pricks in the slip of leaf, and ties the kudave 
om again, The man who ascends the tred is 
generally a paid servant, receiving about Ra. 7 « 
month. He will attend to thirty or forty trees, 
| Forty trees yield about twelve measures (Madras) 
of juice, seven in the morning and five in the 
‘evening. During the heat of the day the epathe 
' does not yield 20 freely os in the night. Twelve 
measures for forty treea is at the rate of a little 
more than one-fourth of a measure to each iree. 
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COCOANUT TREE BEETLE. 


A first-rate tree in & good soil, and carefully 
tended, will produce one messure during the 
night, and three-fourths or one-half of that 
quantity daring the day; but, taking one tree 
with another, a quarter of a measure is = fair 
average. Some under favourable circum- 
stances, continue yielding at this rate throughout 


tho yea, others only for six monthe. It is not 
3, 








as they’ will he exhausted, and become barren. 
Bvery morning and evening, when the Sanar goes 
to draw the toddy, a servant or some one con- 
noted with the owner or contractor for the trees, 
usually accompanies him with a chatty, into 
which ia emptied the toddy from the eropetty. 
‘When all the trees -have been visited, and the 
toddy measured into the chatty or cullu-pani, it 
is carried away to the bazar rented by the con- 
tractor from Government at a fixed price. In 
‘Madras there are about 58 first-class toddy shops, 
‘to each of which 330 cocoanut trees are all 

the contractor paying daily Rs, 2-12-10 to Govern 
ment for each such shop; also 63 second-class 
toddy shops, to each of which 247 cocoanut trees 
are sllattenl, ‘each shop yielding daily Ra. 2°2°10 to 
Government; and also 205 third-class shops. There 
is nothing very peculiar about the habit, custom, 
or dress of the Sanars to separate them from 
other Hindn castes, apart from their occupation. 
‘Around Madras the Sanara are divided into two 
lames, the higher aud the lower; the latter are 
called Pully Sanar, and permit their widows to 
marry.—Dr. Cleghorn, in No, 23, Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal, 1861. 

COCUANUT TREE BEETLE, Batocera ru 

COCO-MEAL, is prepared 
from the starchy tubers of Colocasia esculenta, Scht. 
‘The labouring population of the West Indies largely 
depend for « mpply of food on this root, Long 
droughts may disappoint the hope of the yam 

storms aud bhgbt may destroy the plantain 
rela, bot neither dry nor wet weather materially 
injurea the coco, Previous to their emancipation, 
whiole families of Negroes lived upon the produce 
of one provision ground, and the coco formed the 
auain article of their support. Where the soil is 
‘congenial to the white and black Bourbon coco, 
the labour of one industrious person once # fort- 
uight will raise » supply sufficient for the con- 
sumption of a family of six or seven persons. The 
coco begins to bear after the first year, and with 
common care and cultivation the same plant ought 
to give annually two or three returns for several 
‘years.—Simmonds. 

COCOON. Indung sutra, MaLay. The cover- 

ing spun by the eilkworm, and in which it wraps 
iteelf. 
‘COCOS. There ae three groups of islands 
known by this name, The Cocos Islands, in lat. 
14° 10’ N., and long. 93° 10’ E., 45 miles 
distant from the north - east point of the great 
Andaman, are two little isles. The larger of 
them is aix miles long and two broad, the amaller 
two miles and a half long and nearly a mile broad. 
They are abeltered by the Andamana from the 
heavy south-west swell of the Bay of Bengal. 
‘They are unhealthy. 

12 Cocos, near Hog Island, in lat. 8° 6" N. 
and long. 95° $0’ E, on the west cout of 
Sumatra, are two amall islands covered with trees. 

‘The Cocos or Keeling Islands, south of Java, 
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COCOS NUCIFERA. 


in two distinet divisions north and south of 
each other. The channel between the two is 15 
miles broad ; the northern division consists of one 
island only, in lat, 11° 493! S., and long. 96° 51' 
E., but the islets in the southern one are nume- 
rous.— Ree. Gov. of India, xxv. p. 64; Horsb. 
COCOS NUCIFERA. L. Cocoanut tree, 
Palme Indios major. 
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SiNaK. 
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Tas, TRL 





‘The cocoanut pal does net seem to have been 
known to the ancients, though it is asid to be 
jgenous in the East, from which they received 
ambassadors ; snd is said by the Hindus to have 
been brought by Viswamitra from Ceylon to India, 
‘The first allusion to it in Ceylon is uf a.p, 1153, 
in the time of king Prakrama 1. It now grows in 
dance im the Maldive and Laccadive 
islands, on the Malabar coast, in Ceylon, on tho 
eastern aide of the Bay of Bengal, though scarce 
in Arakan, whence it ascends both the Brahma. 
putra and’ Gangea rivers to a considerable dia- 
tance. It grows in the Nicobars, in China to 
lat, 20° N., in most parts of the Eastern Arohi- 
pelago, from the Sunda to the Molucca Inlands, 
and in those of the Pacific Ocean, and is now 
caltivated in various tropical parte of the New 
World. It grows toa height of 1000 feet above 
the sea, though flourishing in greatest luxuriance 
in the vicinity of the ocean. It rises sixty ton 
bundred feet high ; ita cylindrical trank, three feet 
in diameter, is crowned with numerous waving, 
feathery leaves, forming an elegant object of 
intertropical scenery. It isself-propagating. Ita 
keel-shaped nut, protected from the salt water by 
ite tough and thick though light covering, sails on 
the ocean to barren spots, where it germinates, and 
causes even the amallest islets to become covered. 
with clumps of the coooanut palm. They are 
murmounted by numerous wavy leaves, célled 
fronds by botanists, and their footatalks are often. 
ealled bramches by traveller. The leaves are 
gigantic im size, being about 20 feet in | 
with e strong tough stalk, which forma the midrib, 
and bas 2 number of narrow and long leaflets 
ranged along the two sides. 
Tt isa tree of great value to the people, who 
utilise it in upwards of s hundred ways. Tho 
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COCOS NUCIFERA. 


wood ia applied to varions purposes. euch as 
rafters, fences, shears, lathe, chingles, chairs, and 
ladiea’ work-boxes, ete. ; but during the period 
cof its most abundant bearing (considered to be 
‘thetween ten and thirty-five years’ growth), the 
heart-wood is of so soft and spongy a nature, that 
it in then morely used for fences, water-pipes, ete. 
‘ts wood is also used for reepers, for which 
it la, however, inferior to the palmyra, though, in 
on and on the westeru coast, hard and durable 
raftera aro procurable. The Cochin planks are 
prettily striped, and of remarkable size. The 
‘wood is strong ‘and durable; a cubic foot weighs 
70 Ibs. and it is esteemed ‘to last for 20 to 50 
years, "It is used for ridge-poles, for tem; 
Foofs, aquednets, ete.; for small boats; for the 
Yeas, posts, and rafters of houses; for spear 
handles, paling, and walking-sticks; for fancy 
‘boxes and furniture; for boate’ drames, bridges, 
ramparts, water buits, conduits, gutters, and 
drums. Tt forms one of the porcupine woods of 
commerce, and is used for fancy articles. A 
farinaceous substance is contained in the stem, 
which forms a good substitute for saga Each 
tree produces annually from 50 to 60 cocoamuts, 
but up to 300 nute have been obtained from a 
single tree, but some trees never fruit at all. 
From the sppearance of the flower until the 
fruit drop, @ period of fourteen months elay 
These are enclosed in a thick fibrous husk, 
which the coir of commerce is obtained by macera- 
tion and beating. The busk is employed as a 
sorabbing brush and) poliahing rush, itis con- 
Yerted into cordage of various Kinds, employed for 
the rigging of ships, fishing - nota, ‘matting, and 
bbrasbes} nod in Modis, ints loose stator'it is 
the usual material with’ which mattresses, pillows, 
and sofas are stuffed. Within the fibrous husk ia 
the shell, which ia very brittle, though its structure 
is somewhat fibrous. Cat in various way, it is 
formed into cups and drinking vestels, into 
pitchers, funnels, and lamps. It is susceptible of 
& high ‘polish, and admits of being turned in 
an agreeable manner. Those shells which are 
tolerably cirenlar are used for the bodies of onps 
and vanes, the feet and covers being made of wood 
and ivory, Common buttona are also made of 
the coooauut shell, and ure considered better than 
those of horn, as they do not, like that material, 
absorb the moisture, which causes horn buttons: 
to ewell and burst. The shell forms a valuable 
cbarcoal, 

Tn its young and green state, the cocoanut 
contains a clear albuminoos fluid, with « sweetish 
taste andl slight degree of sxtingency, which 
makes it @ very agreeable, refreshit erage j 
and it ia elao used by houve plasterers, nat 
ingredient in their whitewashea made of pure 
lime, But ss the nut advances to its full 
maturity, the fluid diswppeara, and the hollow in 
filled by the almond-like dried albumen, which is 
the germinating organ. Thia pulp or kernel, 
when young, ean be easily removed by & 

‘When ‘cut in pieces and dried in the aun, it is 
called copra, which forms an extensive article of 
commerce throughout the south and east of Asia. 
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invaluable substitute for cod-liver oil. ‘The refuse 
oileake, ‘ poonse," forms an excellent manure. The 
white and solid albumen is often cut into orns- 
ments of flowers and fruite, meant to represent the 
garlands given to visitors of distinction. They 
are worn by Tanjore ladies at particular festivals, 
‘The very young of heart-leaves of this 

are called the cabbage, and form an excellent 
vegetable, either cooked or dressed in stews, 
hasbes, or ragoute, In the Laccadive Islands, the 
heart-leaves of the tree, jist before they unfold, 
‘are cut out and plaited into mats of fine quality, 
which are there used as ails for the smaller boats, 
aod are much esteemed when exported. In 
India, the leaves, dried, and called by Kuropeans 
cadjans, are d and_used as thatch, and for 
the outer and inner linings of walle of houses. 
‘The lenves are also made into mats, baskets, both 

in; i ‘combs, brooms, sereens, 











into leaf-books, torches 
stalks of the fronda are used for fences, yokes, 
shoulder-poles, and fishing-roda, The midribs of 
the leaves or fronds are fibrous, but brittle, and 
are used aa brooms. The roots of the tree are 
chewed as a substitute for betel-nut, 

Ose of the boverages known to Europeans as 
palm-wine or toddy, 1s obtained from the flower 
‘spathes. Before the flowers have expanded, the 
spathes—and these are themselves astringent and 
used medicinally—are tied with the young leaves, 
and then cut transversely from top down- 
wards, and beaten daily with the handle of the 
Knifes, pisos of hast wood: hd the wap, ellie 
& few days, exudes into a calabash or earthen 
pot In the easly moming this is & pleasant, 
refreshing drink; but it ferments towards night, 
aud becomes an intoxicating fluid, which is largely 
drank, and is used as a ferment. It is to a great 
extent artificially brought to tbe vinous and 
acetous fermentations, and, in the former state, 
an alcoholic spirit is distilled from it, which forms 
one of the arracks of commerce. One hundred 
gallous of toddy produce, it ia said, by di 
twenty-five gallons of arrack: cight gallons of 
sweet toddy, boiled over a slow fire, yield two 
gallons of 3 luscious syrup, from which, by 
farther boiling, a coarse brown sugar ia produced, 
known in commerce aa jagari. The net-like 
eabstance Peynadi, Tait, Jaila mitta, Hip,, at 
the base of the petiole, when very young, is 
delicate, beautifully white, and transpatent; but 
when it attains maturity, becomes coarse and 
tough, and changes to a brown colour. Portions 
of these are everywhere used as strainers and 
sieves, for straining fluids, sifting arrowroot, ete. ; 
and the Tahitian fishermen convert it into a 
garment when fishing. 

‘The flowers contain a powerfully astringent 
property, which is used medicinally; and it is 
from the flower and epathes, before the flower 
has expanded, that the toddy or palm-wine of 
this tree is obtained. The Tahitians extract a 
gummy substance, called Pia-pia, from the trank 


of the tree. 
George Herbert, writing of the cocoanut, has 





Ibia used grated in curries, or ita milk is expressed said,- 


from it; and from copra a valusble oil is 
expressed, which is employed in anointing the 
‘ody, ja used in lamps, is largely converted into 
the Gtearine candles of England, and forms an 


+ «= (The Indian's nut elone 
Ja clothing, meat and trencher, drink and can, 
Boat, cable, sail and needle, alt in ont,” 


Tn Malabar and Ceylon, every available spot 
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within the influence of the sea-breeza is being 
dovoted to the growth of the cocoanut. Along 
the western coast of the Madras provinces, the 
wavy downs near the sea borders, which bave 
hitherto produced only a stunted and worthless 
crop of gram, arc being everywhere levelled, 
broken up, and mantred,so as to form the beds 
of future plantations. Cocoanut trees have great 
enemiea in the shape of twa beetles. Que af these 
is n large Curealio (Rhynchophorus Sach) called 
the red beetle, nearly as big as the stag-beetle 
of Britain; the other ia the Oryctes rhinoceros, 80 
called from its projecting horn. The red beetle is 
no called from the red mark on the upper part of 
ite breast. Ite attacks are said to be on the mut, 
but those of the rhinoceros beetle are on the 
terminal bud of tho palm stem. | When oo injured, 
the bud dies, and the crown of the leaves falling 
off, leave the cocoanut tree a inere bare stem, 
"The same result occurs to other palms, the palmyra, 
the hetle, in which the top bud, or cabbage, as it 
in called,’ is destroyed.— Collingwood ; Simmonds ; 
Royle's Fib. PL; Madras Exh, Jury 
Seman on Palms; Ainslie; Martras 4 
dourn.; JoInd, Arch; Eng. Cyc. + Eliot s Flora 
Mtudhriea ; Cal. Review ; Muteoln's Tr. iL p. 176. 

COCOTIER DE MALDIVES. Fr, Sea cocoa- 
nut; Lodoicea Seychellarim, 

COCOYA, Matar. Sleepi 
tho leaf of the Pandanus oloratission 

COCUM OIL or Butter is obtained from the 
seeds of Garcinia purpures, and used in various 
parte of India to adulterate ghi or butter. It is 
said to he exported to England for the purpose of 
mixing with bear's grease in the manufacture of 
pomaturn, Tt is a white or pale greenish-yellow 
solid oil, brittle, or rather friable, having a faint 
but not unpleasant smell, melting at about 95 
degrees, and when cooled, after fusion, remaining 
liquid to 75 degrees —Simmonde. 

cop. 
Kablians Bekelau,. Dax. 
Shret aot te ae 
Kabajanu ; Bankieln, 

r, 

+ Cabillewl,., Fa. 

Bakalan, (ren. 

Jn Ching the consumption of snlted provisions 
is very goneral. Fish, cored with salt and dried 
in the aun, is one of their most generally used 
articles of food: and on ealted cod being introduced 
for two or three years iu English ships, the 
what decayed condition in which it reached China 
was anything but a drawbuck. But this cargo, 
besides ite disagrecable nature and the injurious 
effect on some delicate articles of elipment during 
the voyage, bred « peculiar insect. which, from the 
yeadiness with which it bored into the planks and 
timbers of a ship, was considered 38 
and accordingly tie import was greatly discon 
tinued. Cod sounds, brought into Britain in great 
quantities from Newfoundland, are the salted air- 
Dladders of these fishes. They are also largely 
imported into England from ‘the east cosat of 
Scotland. Cod-liver oil is largely in use through- 
emt the world in cases of threatened phthisis.— 
M-Cullock’s Com. Dict. p. M02; Morrison, Com- 
pendious Summary. 

CODILLA or Tow, the short bres of hetup or 
flax, separated or picked out in cleaning. 

CODO. Hiwn. “Paspslum frumentaceam, Ken, 















Baceala ; Baceal sin, 
Gadus, ar 

















Port. Coel, Hixp., Kokil 


COEL.. 





This is sown early during the rainy season. Its 
. amell grain frequently has inebriating properties, 
' when nade fats bread. "Sach coda is known by 


the name of matouna, from Mutt, drunk, intoxi- 
cated. In appearance it resembles ordinary ondo: 
it is sown as ordinary codo, and comes up as 
mutouna, but only in those fields on which codo 
has been previously grown ; and evon in aueb case, 
only, perhaps, in one instance out of ten, These 
curious properties of codo have invested it with a 
degree of mystery in the eyes of the natives of 
India, and the Kakun Rajputs of Ghazipur are 
said fo worebip it as a divinity. They never 
cultivate or eat codo, 
“Nofas violare ot frangere morsu 5? 

‘and the reason assigned is that, while under the 
influence of mutouna, they were eet upon by some 
of the neighbouring tribes, and thus lost the 
greater part of their once extensive possessions. 
Kisaree (Lathyrua sativus) is another grain 

‘ich ie found to bave injurious properties — 


lot. 
CECI AIDA, a family of ourious reptiles of the 
order Batrachia apoda. ‘The family contains 
genera, Cecilia oxyura, D. et B., which is found 
in Malabar, and the genus Epicrium, of which E. 
glutinosum, Linn,, is found in Ceyloa, and E. 
oun, Blecker, in Pegu, Iionmas gave 
to the Ceylon apeciea the name Cencilia glutinoan. 
‘This ia an inch in diameter, and nearly two feet in 
Jer Tes eyes are 20 small and imbedded as to 
be undistingaishable to ordinary observers, who 
believe the reptile to be bind. | Like sails, els 
and some salamanders, it secretes a viacous flu 
from minute im ite okin. ‘The skin is fur- 
rowed into 850 circular folds, in which sre im- 
bedded minute scales. The head is tolerabl 
distinct, with a double row of fine ourved teeth 
for seizing the insects and worms on which it is 
ay to live.—Sir J. E, Teunawt, p. 818. 
COEL, Hinp. A bird of the family Cuoulide, 
Itis the Eudynamys orientalis, and inhabits Ceylon. 
India, Malay countries, aud China, and is called 

















Bexa,, Cbule, Maray, and 


, all of the names being obtained 





‘Cowdeocoha, Sis 





P. 
+ from its ordinary call, which closely resembles the 


word Koil. Like the cuckoo of Europe, this is, 
iu India, the harbinger of spring; and ita call, . 
though shrill and disagroeable, is associated with 
ail the joys aod labours of husbandry of that 
‘season, and is quoted in the rhymes and proverbe 
of the people. Thos Coel bolee, Sebundee dolee, 
‘the cry of the coel is the grief of the sebundy 
soldier; meaning that the disbanding of the armed 
men gathered together for collection of revenus 
on the coel's note,—Sebundee being a 
ion of Sipah Hindee, in distinction to 
Moghul or foreign troops, who were alwaya kept 
up. The cocl, indeed, occupies much the same 
place in India that the euekoo does in Europe. 
‘he European names, even, are all derived from 
the Sanckrit name Cuculus. Pliny says that. the 
vine-dreasers deferred cutting their vines till the 
cuckoo began to sing. There is the cuckoo-ale 
of England, which the labourers leave their work 
to partake af, when the firet cuckoo's note is heard. 
‘There is alao the vulgar superstition in England, 
that it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket 
‘when the first cuckoo of the seanon is beard; and 
‘the amorous Hobnelia tells us that in love omens 
its note is equally efficacious —Ellict. 
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GOEL, the ancicnt name of Alighur, where N. 
Perron built » fortress. 

COELAGOERYP, a race in Cochin who make 
bows, arrows, shields, and other wea ‘The 
Canniargoeryp race teach fencing and the use of 
‘wenpons. The Coelady are trampeters. 

CGELOGYNE, a genus of plants belonging 
to the nataral order Orchiacess. The must gaudy 
of the planta of Borneo are perhaps the various 
apeciea of Conlogyne, called collectively by the 
natives the bu-nga Ea-sih-an, or the flowers of 
merey; their white and orange-coloured flowers 
are exceedingly delicate and beantiful, and they 
are all highly fragrant. About 20 species oocur 
nt the foot of the Himalaya, Nepal, the Kbassya 
Hills, and Chios, nomely, angustifolia, barbata. 
cristata, decora, clata, fimbriata, flarida, Gard- 


neriana, interrupta, longicaulis, maculata, media, Boon, 


nitida, ocellata, ovalia, preecox, procera, prolil 
Higide’ ‘onduata, ‘Wallchisna’ ” Bornoa has C. 
Lowii, Paxton, pandurata, Lindley, the last with 
lange green and black flowers. 

(LOPS, a genus of the mammatia, of the 
sub-family Rhinulopbing, of the suls-order Cheiro- 
ptera or bate, 

COEPANG, a Dutch settlement in the 8.1. 
part of the island of Timor. 

COFFEA, & gonus of plants belonging to the 
nataral order Cinchonacer. ‘There “are. sev 
wpecies, viz, O. Arabica of Arabia, from which it 
has been introduced into many’ countries; C. 
Bengalensis, the Bun-kalwa or wild coffee, which 

ws in Assam, Nepal, and the Khassya Hills; C. 
eliptoe, Thaite, a small tee of Ceylon, growi 


ed 
C. 





or 12 feet high in the Hinidoon Corle; 
Guianensis, Aubl, of Guiana and Trinidad: C. 
Mauritiana, Lam., of Bourbon ; C, Mexicana, D.C. 
und C, obovata of Mexico; G. Liberica, Bull,, of 
Liberia; also C. tetrandra of the Khassya moun- 
tains; and Wight describes O. alpestris, Gra- 
mnelioides, and Wightiana. The Coffea Arabica 
trees are now grown in Abyssinia, and in tropical 
-Mrica generally; in Arabia, on the slopes of the , 
iIgherry Hills, in the Peninsula of India, at 
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per acre in Mysore were only 14, 22, aud 80 Ibs. 
Tespectively in the Kolar, Hasan, and Shimogah 
districts. "The plantations in these three districts 
numbered 10,965, and 44,116 acres were under 
mature planta, The Kadur district of Mysore had 
15,802 plantationg, but the other data are not 
given. Coorg had 4248 plantations, with 89,160 
geres of mature plants, and its yield averaged B28 
Ibs, In the Feudatory States of Cochin and Tra- 
vancore there were 140 plentations, with 16,340 
acrea of mature plante, yielding 246 Ibs. ‘per 


acre. 

COFFEA MAURITIANA. Lam. 

©. Arabics, @., Wilde, | C. 

©. myrtifolia, Roxb, 
A plant of the Maaritiua, Bourbon. 

COPFEE BERRY. 






Kinfi-cha, 
Eleane, « 





‘The coffee tree is sup] to be indigenous to 
the mountain ions of Enarea aud Cuffa, to the 
sonth of Abyssinia, whence about the 16th entury 
it was introduced into Arabia, in the 17th century 
into Ceylon and Mysore, into Mauritius and Bour- 
bou im 1718, and Batavia in 1723, snd eubse- 

ently into the West Indies. Abd al Kadae 
Mahomed tl Azari ul Jerin’ ul Hacbali, who 
wrote in Egypt about a.p. 1587, relates that in 
the middle of the 15th century Jamal nd Din Abu 
Abdulla Mahomed bin Saeed td Dubani waa Kadi 
of Aden, and, having occasion to visit Abyssinia, 
he found his countrymen there drinking coffee, 
and on his return to Aden introduced it, whenes 
it passed into Arabia generally. Shaikh Ali 
Shaduii ibn Omar settled near the sea about 4.1. 


» | 1630, on the plain now occupied by the town of 


Mocha, and bis reputation drew people aroand 
him, till a village was formed. He greatly recom. 
mended the use of coffee, and he ins ever beet 
regarded as the patron saint of Mocha, the people 
having, on his demise, erected over hit an elegant 
tomb.” Tavernier, in the ‘ Collection of Several 
Relations,’ ete., published in London in 1680, hes 





Lobardagga in Bengal; in Ceylon, Siam, Burma, , stated (page G4) that ‘coffeo grows neither in 
Sumatra, Java, Manilla; in Queensland, in the ' Persia nor in India, where it is in no request; but 
Mauritius; inthe West India Islands, Central the Hollanders drive a great trade in it, trans- 
«America, Brazil, and Pera. The seods Known as | porting it from Ormus into Persia, as far as Great 
the bean, from the Arabic ‘boon,’ are the economic | Tartary, from Balsara into Chaldea, Arabia, Meso- 


yroduct of this treo, and Great Britain obtains | 
ita supply of them from many of the above-men- 
tioned countries,—from Ceylon, British Jndia, 
Brazil, and Central America. In'1880 its imports 
reached 1,555,939 cwt., valued £7,062,016 ; and 
290,802 cwt. were retained for home consamption. 
In British India, Mysore, and Cochin, there were 
in 1880, 47,978 coffee plantations, with 162,373 


potamia, and the other provinces of Turkey. It 
was first found out by a bermite, whose name 
was Sheck Siudeli, about twenty years ago, before 
which time it wae never heard of io any author 
either ancient or modern.” 

Coffee has been grown in part of Mysore almost 
from the same time that the Arabs have known 
it. It was brought there from Arabia by a 


eres under mature BS ta. ‘The ay , Mabomedan. pil named Baba Booden, who 
yield is 88,100.778 Ybs.; and the yield formed a college on & spur of the hills now calted 
acre of maiure planta ranged up to 447 Ibs. , after him, and from there the coffee planta spread. 
deing smallest in Mysore and highest in the ' He ie said to have brought with him only seven 
Nefigherries. Seven cwt. per acre have been ‘ coffee beans, which he planted, and it ia now one 
‘claimed for the yield occasionally on some of the | of the most valuable of the planta which have 
Coorg estates, but reliable information was fur- been distributed by msn. Its large, pure white, 
‘ished in the fifth issue of the Statistical Tables ‘eweet-scentod flowers appear in March, Apri 
for British India, In 1879 there were 17,861 | and May, aud it fruits in November, December, 
estates in British districta, with 62,729 and January. ts fruit contains an active prin- 
ts, yield per | ciple called caffeine, which has been found to be 
acre of mature plania was 525 Iba, the identical with theine; and a decoction of the 
erop being onthe Neilgherrios, wiere 462 Ibs rossted beri, or an infusion of the berries » 
4 owt 14 Ibs, was the average. The crops well-known article of diet, and with tea, cocoa, 
o7 
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matao, Paraguay tea, guaran, and kola nuts, con- 
stitute the beverages of the European, ican, 
Asiatic, and African le. Each of these 
plants contains the alkaloid theine. Different in 
botanical characters, varied in genera, yet not 
very unlike in flavour, they all contain this valu- 
sbla active principle.” The theine in dried kola 
niata is abont 2 per cent, coffee has 0°5 to 2-0 

cent., and tea from 0°5 to 8°5 parts in 100. The 
coffee berry consista almost wholly of albumen, 
which surrounds the amall embryo of the seed, 


and in infusion or decoction ie & stimulant, In | 1852-58, 


Arabia, the decoction and infusion is often pre- 
pared from the husk and the bean, and often from 
the busk alone, Lane says Kahwa ie an old 
Arabic term for wine. Dr. Shortt, in his Hand- 
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Cochin, Travancore, Mysore, and Madras districts, 
and at Lohardugga in Bengal, 412,947 neres had 
‘deen taken up for coffee, of which 162,847 acres 
hed mature plants. The yield per acre on excep- 
tional estates, in exceptional seasons, is aid to 
greater, The cultivation in British India has 
‘increased in extent year by year, and the exporta, 
chiefly to Europe, have been as under :— 










Year, Cwh Value. ‘Yaa, Cw, Valo, 
1850-61, 64,797 £100, 
1851-62, 77.772” &; 

70227 97, 


185455, 
1855-56, 


book to Coffee Planting, described the process of 2858: 


wine and spirit making with the fresh coffee 
dlp, but algo from the dried bus of the frait. 
‘offen Liberica, Bull., the Liberian coffee plant, 
iw of almoat arboreal growth. It haa a larger leaf, 
‘and ita berries eleo are » and of superior 
flavour to those of C. Arabica, and it is more 
productive. It was at one time hoped that this 
plant would be less affected by the Hemileia 
mould, known as the leaf disease, as it is eaid to 
have an immanity from the cemostoma ff 
The import of coffee into Great Britain from 
Ceylon and other British posessioos, froin Brazil, 
Central Americ, other countries, was as 
under :—— 














Ie, | Years, 


Years, Cwt, owt. Value, 
1877, 1,609,727 £7,798,014 | 1878, 1,627,380 £7,247,508 
1878, 1,273,410 6,012,977 | 1890, 1,555,039 7,062,016 

Liberian coffee growa at elevations unsuitable 
to the Arabian species At the end of 1877 
there were in Ceylon about 500 acres planted 
with Liberian coffee. Estimates of the area 
‘under cultivation at the end of 1840 varied from 
4000 to even 10,000 scree. ‘Though not enjoying 
complete immunity from the attacka of leaf 
Gisease, the growth and productiveness of the 
trees have not so far been affected by it. London 
dealers are said not to appreciate its bean very 
highly, but it has been favourably received in 
America, ~~ BI'Cullock; Waring; Royle: Bird~ 

igt; Journ, Ind. Arch. ; Statistical 
FP. von Muclier, 


COFFEE PLANTING, as a branch of agrieul- 
tural industry, although ouly introduced into 
India in comparatively reeent times, has attracted 
many persons. The outly bas been great, but 
both in Geylon and Southern India the. losees 
have been conaiderable, often rainous. In Nether- 
jands India, coffee planting haa been a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and there has been a large 
exportation of coffee from Java; but the most 
recent information is to the effect that the mono- 
ly is not, or was but little, remunerative, In 
British India colfes is grows slong the summits 
and elopes af the Western Ghats, from the northern 
irnita of Mytore south to Cape Comorin; in Coorg, 
‘Travancore, in the Wynad, on the slopes of the 
Neilgherry Hills, and algo on the Shevaroy Hills 
and Pulney Hills. Major Bevan introduced 
coffee into the Wynad about the year 1822, as & 
ogi jannon, somewhat later, formed 

; Mr. Glacson, in 1840, 

‘at Monautoddy; and in 1842 
well st Belgaum.’ Tho exten- 
n great; and in 1880, in the 









it was growi 
, sion has since 





1861.62" 199/915 
u 187,908 
1868-64, 238,866 
‘1804-65, 289,178 801,908 1879-80, 

Ceylon.—The coffee tree was introduced into 
Ceylon by the Arabs before the arrival af the 
Portuguese, but the Singbalese only employed its 
tender leaves for theie curries, and its delicate 
jasmine-like flowers for ornamenting their temples 
and sbrives. ‘The Dutch carried the coffee tree to 
Batavia in 1690, and about the same time they 
degan its cultivation in Ceylon. bot again censod 
in 1789, Tes culture, however, continued to be 
prosecuted by the people; and; after the Reitsh 
occupation, the Mahomedans collectod it in the 
villages, and brought it to Galle and Colombo, 
to be bartered for cutlery, cotton, and trinkets. 
Ie was extensively chfused. over the countey by 
the agency of birds and jackals, From 182 
the quantity of coffee shipped to Britain yoarly 
‘increased,—native grown, ly pre] 
and ranking below almost every other kind of 
coffee. In 1830 the first attempt at careful 
coffee cultivation and curing was on 
eonsiderable seale by the governor of the island, 
Sir Edward Barnes, and the success induced 
others to apply for’ waste forest land. During 
1836 and 4837 upwards of 7000 acres of Crown 
Tands wero purchased, and partly cleared and 
planted ‘and in 1886 the crop waa 60,880 ewt, 

it had’ become widely extended through the 

provinces. On the Himasgaria moun- 
tains, im 1840, small plantation was formed. In 
1846 there were fifty extates there, averaging 
each 200 acres of planted land, and 'yislding an 
average crop of 80,000 owt, of coffe, On the 
Slet December 1847, there were 50,070} acres 
cultivated. The gross outlay of this is said to 
have amounted to £5,000,000 sterling. In the 
seventeen years 1855 to 1872, the extent of coffee 
Jand cultivated in Ceylon increased 175 per cent., 
the number of plantations rising from 404 to 








1087, the from 374,000 to 760,000 owts, 
‘The out-tarn of produce increased 100 per cent, 
but the average yield per acre decreased from 


erage 
55 owt. to 4°88 owt, (Standard, Nov. 17,1878). 
In 1875 coffee was ‘under cultivation’ in $7 
districts of Ceylon, containing in all 1861 pro~ 
pertics, of a total 481,539 acres, of which 249,604 
‘acrea were cultivated. From 1866 to 1875 the 
crops per ncre have ranged from 276 owt. in 
1874, to 5-07 ewt. in 1868, the general average 
‘being rather under 425 per sere. 
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COFFEE PLANTING. 
Coffee intaresta in Ceylon were injured by 


1870-71 was generally a bumper. The scaron 
of 1871-73 was ove of short crops, caused by 
irregular blossoming showers, and ‘by the leat 
disease, which then made its first appearance. 
From 1871 to 1878, on the average, 707,590 
owt, of coffee were exported from Ceylon, and 
the average production per acre was 379 cwt. 
In 1879 the export was 774,774 owt., and the 
out-tarn per acre cultivated was 3°60. In the 
three years 1878 to 1880, the average export 
‘was 658,075 wt, and the average yield per acre 
was 3-01 owt. Since these unremunerative resulta 
followed, the planters have been directing their 
attention to cacao, ciuchona, and tea. 
fa Arabia Feliz the culture is i 
carried on in the king'om of Yemen, towards. 
cantons of Aden and Mocha. Although these 
countries aire very hot in the plains, they possess 
aaa where Cotas is mild, and a coffee ia 
gener (rown, -way up on their slopes. 
When caltieated on the’ lover grounds, it is 
Always surrounded by large trees, which shelter 
it from the torrid sun, and prevent ita froit from 
withering before ita maturity. The harvest is 
gathered at three periods; the most considerable 
eonra in May, when the reapera begin by spread 
fruit ‘drop, 











ing cloths under the trees, then # 
ranches strongly, #o az to make the 

which they collect and expose upon mata to dry. 
‘They then pass over the driod berries a heavy 
roller, to break the envelopes, which are after- 
wards winnowed away with a'fan. Tbe 





fan. 


bean is again dried before being laid up in stare. 
he principal coffee diatrits are Henjerni, Terie, 
Ondein, Ancizah, Bazil, and Weenaf. The nearest 


coffee plantations are three and a half days’ 
(about 80 miles) from Aden. Coffee is brought 
‘into the Sana market in Docember and Jannary 
from the surrounding districts. The varieties are 
Sherzee best, Oucesime, Muttanee, Sharrazee, 
Hubbal from Aniss, Sherissee from Anisa. The 
nearest to Suna where the coffee tree grows 
fo aé Arfish, half nday distant. The coffee plant 
in Arabia ‘is mostly grown near the sides of | 
mountaina, valleys, and other sheltered situations, | 
the soil ou which has been washed down from the 
surrounding heights, sud carefully protected by 
vwans of stone walls, so as to present to the 
traveller the appearance of terraces. The plant 
requires a moist soil, though rouch rain does not 
appear necessary. It is always found in greater 
Juxuriance at placea where there is no spring; yet 
an abundant supply of water to the root of the 
plant seems necessary for the full growth and 
perfection of ite bean. Mr, Palgrave a7 the 
best coffee ia that of Yemen, exported from Mocha, 
but Arabia, Syria, and Yemen consume two-thirds 
of it, and the other third finds its way to Europe, 
to the west of Constantinople, and is used 


£. 


Mejex and Kasim in Shimer. It was 

Niebubr to have been brought by the 
nia to Yemen, from s country similar to 

their own plains and mountains; that peop! 

for ages ted it in the hilly range (Jabal) 
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@ healthy temperate climate, watered by frequent 
raing, and abounding in ‘weil and otf tania. 

In’ Ceylon, the caifee plant will grow and re 
duce itself on a level with the sea; and at 2000 
fest above it, the trees, whilst young, will have 
the most luxuriant appearance, come soonest 
into bearing, and yield the greatest measnrement 
quantity per acre, bat the bean ia light, and of an 
inferior quality. “The best Ceylon properties are 
situated on the mountains at from 3000 to 4500 
feet above the sea, where rain is freqnent, about 
100 inches annually, and the temperature mode- 
rate, the maximum or ae winimum 15°, The 
aromatic ies (and consequently fine 
flavour) of the coffee plant re best developed 
in Ceylon between 3000 and 5000 feet above the 
ocean, The higher it ia cultivated, with care, 
below frost, the better has been the quality of 
the prodnce, although the yield is lesa, “The 
‘Appesrance of high mountain’ beans ia long, blue, 
the longitudinal seam curved, with ite sides 
close and compact ; ita specific gravity in greater, 
‘and its aromatic ‘principle more abundant and 
finer, than that produced on low landa, which is 
attributed to its being grown slowly in a colt 
climate. ‘The beat plantations are situated in 
the Kandyin province, where the thermometer 
ranges at noon about 76°, and in the morning 
not higher than 60°, The coffee berry in those 
elevated regions has thorefore to be conveyed to 
Coiombo, where a constant high temperature 
enables the merchant to complete the drying 
pes. which tho planter hal but commenced. 

‘offee planting failed over a considerable portion 
of the southern province of the islani, The 
temperature was found to bo too eqitable, not 














descending sufficiently low at any time to inviga- 

rate the plant, which, though growiug Iuxuriantly 
eak and delicate, The 

an 


at first, soon became 
crop ripens in October and November, 
fa mall second gathering ia looked (or in 
The following bave been the average quantities 
and valaesof quinquenuial exports from Ceylon :— 











Yours, Cwt, Youre, Cwt, Vai 
1897-41, 64,872 £1 1867-61, 600,042 61,506,406 
18az-d6, 140,220 ~ $¥62 66, 785,908 2,000,343 
1847 51, 315,019 837,348, 1867.71, 973,975 2,514,869 
1882 56, 411,264 961,269! 1872'76, 444,285 





In Coylon, snitable coffee land has bean costing 
£8 to£20 the acre ; and £25 to £30 the acre was 
the estimate for bringing the purchased land into 
bearing, and providing proper buildings, muitabto 
paths, rods, and drains, In Ceylon it is con- 
sidered better to choose an eusteriy or northerly 
aspect ; for though the morning sun falling on 
the dew is sid to injure the plaut, and tho 
setting sun to improve ita fruit, the audvantage 
‘of shelter outweighs these considerations, Tho 
south-west monsoon is apt to exercise a blight- 
ing influence, curling up and withering the 
few leaves it docs uot beat off the treea In 
Ceylon, the best soil ia of « deep chocolate 
colour, friable, and abounding with blocka and 
small pieces of stone. Such patches of lant are 
generally found at the bottom of the escarpments 
of the hills, or in elevated valleys, and rarely on 
the slopes. Quartzose land must be earefally 
avoided, and clay ia equally bad. A good surface 
toil should bave at least two foct of depth, as the 
‘coffee tree bas » Jong tap root, A putsery must 
‘be proportioned to the extent of land to be calti« 
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voted, and sitoated with regard to proximity to 
the extended fields, Tho aced-graiua are sown 
six inches asunder; if the land become 

‘will be well to abade it with green branches, and 
irrigate it night and morning; should long 
continuance of rain follow the sowing, the 
sometimes decays in the ground. It requires 
from six weeks to three months, according to 
moistare and warmth, before it germinates, and in 
four months more the seedlings are ready to be 





ted, 

‘The labourera on the Ceylon coffee estates, about 
220,000, are principally from the dietricts of 
Madura, Tionevelly, Tanjoro, Trichinopoly, and 
Mysore. They arrive between May and October, 
and retorn in January and April ria Manar, 
‘Kandyans and the lowland Singhalese wero found 
unsuitable for the work, besides being too few; 
‘and the arrivals at and departures from the ports 
of Ceyton of Tamil cootics, from 1841 to 1873, 
were 
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Daring the years 1841-46 the Tamil labourers 
must have saved or remitted to their country from 
£385,000 to £400,000. But. againat this peounis 
advantage # great loss of life had to be 
Daring the eight years above enumerated no lest 


than 70,000 Malabar coolies diet. 

In Southern Judie, Cannon's Mysore wna grown 
on a range of hills from 8500 to 4000 feet above 
the sea, having the benefit of the south-west 
monsoon, which very voldom fails at all, never 
entirely, ‘and it has also the tail-ond of the north- 
eaat monsoon, Its peculiar qualities were ctosc- 
ness of texture and richness of flavour. From 
the year 1892, Europeans entered into the agri- 
cultitre, and Cannon's Mysore coffee soon 
the attention of dealers, for it rose from 1846-47 
to sn average of 96 shillings the owt, and had 
fetched so high as 115 shillings; and the selling 
price of native-grown coffee in Mysore rose from 
‘one rupee per maund of 28 lbs. to six and eight 
rupees per maand. The first plantations by Mr. 
Cannoo were at Chikmoogioor, near the 
Booden hills; the next were at the Munserabad 
Ghat; aod for many years the Mysore coffee dis- 
tricts were confined to the region of the Western 
Ghate and the Baba Boden hills. Attemptawere 
male to cultivate coffee in the open country, but 
without succes ; it seemed to require forest land, 
and considerable elevation and moisture. 

In the your 1862 the demand for coffee Ixuds 
im Southern India was at its hi Coffee 
Binntations two years old were then selling at 

12 to £14 the acre; of three years’ growth, 
£15 to £17; of four years, 218 to £20; and in 
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fall bearing, £20 to £25,—when coffee was worth 
75 to 95 shillings the cwt, From that year 
commenced doubts in the minds of plantera, but 
ultimately, in some districts, the result’ was 
dissstrous. From those yielding three ewt, per 
acre, and they were the grest bulk, there were 
no returns. In Coorg, the enemies of the coffee 
tree—the bug, the rot, the borer, insufficient 
capital, and the waut of the owner's eye-—qere 
es, Ta Coorg there were cheap labour, 
cheap good roads, yet in the autama 
of 1866 the’ estates wore tnssleable, 

In the south of India land was sold from Ra 10 
upwards to Re. 50 per acre from Government. 
To 1876, some natives of ad asked Re. 30,000 
for 150 acres of forest land, equal to Ita, 200 per 
aero. In Travancore, in 1875-76, 7817 acres wero 
sold for Bs, 2,14,761, or Re, 28 per acre; the highest 
price in a ingle lot realized was Ha. 82 an acre. 
It was estimated that an acre of jungle on the 
Neilgherries could be brought into bearing for 
Rs. 200, including all expenses. A good dwelling- 
house will cost Rs, 4000; the pulping house, 
machinery, and godowns, Ra 4000 more, Tho 
‘entire cost of bringing 106 acres into bearing waa 
generally reckoned at Ra. 30,000. 

Soit.—In Dritish South India the soil recom- 
mended ia a good rich garden land, the situation 
high, and not liable to inundation, apd well 
sheltered from prevailing storms A bill afford- 
ing shade to the shrub has been found beneficial 
mm all tropical climates; if grown fully exposed 
to the sun, the berries ripen promaturely, A 
beaatiful species of Strobilanthes, which grows in 
Coorg, ia called the coffee plant, because he 
to indicate soil suited for coffee trees. Coffee 
delights in a modersiey warm and moist atmo- 
sphere ; but Coorg is deluged with rains daring 
tix months of tho year, and scorched by the sun 
for the other half In hilly country, planters 

+, the soil from being washed away, by ter- 
racing, and cutting level draina acroa the hill face, 
lou is peculiatty adapted to the growth of 
fee, being a mountainous island, with three 
sides open to s vast expanse of ocean, Droughta 
t ornatl era oe Sette peer dows 
attract whi juenitl lown 
refreshing showers. ‘The heary ‘mia and 
clouds, which sometimes ahut oat the sun for 
days ‘together, or roll sluggishly along the 
mountain-sides, are amongst the planter’s best 
suziliaries, The shrub luxuriates in a rarefied, 
temperate, and moist climate, and delights in 
frequent but not heavy rains on the slopes, where 
there is a good natural drainage, for any lodgment 
of water about its roots koon: iL. 
ing.—The seed reserved for sowing mast be 
put into the ground quite fresh, as it soon loses 
tta power of germination, The quality of theneeda 
froma young stems is not so good ax that from stems 
; four or five years old. Clean, well-formed berries, 
fre from injary by insects or the decay of the palp, 
ahould be selected. These berries must be sown ia 
a nursery, either in amail, well-manured beds (or 
in pota in aseltered spot), not too clone, a it is 
to leave them where sown mntil they soqmire 
pol wetl prides indeed, it is better if they swe 
at once from the bed where-they ave 
sown, to ic ‘The in a 
about. after the seed isaown. oats 
lings from the nursery may be planted out ie 
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months. A bushel will rear 10,000 planta, cover- 
ing ten ores, Coffee trees sbould ‘be planted in 
rows siz or eight feet apart, in holes 20 inches 
deep by 18, They should be regularly and 
Bruna, 20 se to acrid the sun to sipen the fruit 
on ev ch, ‘The trees are generally in 
bearing Ye the third or fourth year J 

The coffee tree, if allowed, attaine 15 feet 
in height, but to facilitate plucking it is kept 
down to 8 or 3} feet above the ground, This 
makes the shrub shoot oat laterally, and produce 
at least 26 per cent. more than it would do if 
permitted to attain its natural height and to 
occupy more lan. In topping, care must be 
taken to cut off the uppermost pair of branches, 
as their weight when in fruit would split the 
head of the stem, Nature is constantly throwing 
out young shonts, which try to grow upwards, 
but they must be carefully broken off, as they are 
a great and useless drain on the juice of the 
plant. Never cut a sucker or branch off n treo, 
bat always break it, It is necessary to protest 
the trees from being burned up by the sun, b; 
planting them suificently close to forma good 
cover, and protect the soil from exbanstion by 
systematic weeding and substantial manuring, 

‘The age to which the coffee tree will survive 
bas not been ascertained. | Native plantings are 
to be found in many parts of Ceylon, W 

[ysora, etc. , containing trees of an age far be} 
the power of the oldest inhabitant to define, and 
which havo very probably been flourishing for 

ne 

Fruit,—From flowering to harvest is from eight 
to nine months. A field in full bloom is a beanti- 
fol sight, | Tue clusters of white blossom contrast 
prettily with the deep green leaves, and the whole 
Tha distance Jooks 4 if it had been anor 
‘The flower only lasts ono day. If tho atmosphere 
‘be dry, the bloom is sometimes lost, as it will not 
net without moisture; mista and light drialing 
rnins are the most favourable weather at this 
time. The fruit grows on a footatalk of hatf an inch, 
iu clusters round tho joints of the lateral branches, 
and when of full size, but still green, resembles 
small olives. A month before ripening it turns 
yellow, and through different shades to roby 
red when it ia ripe, and from ita likeness to a 
European fruit ia technically called ‘cherry.’ 
During the latter part of ita growth, particularly, 
it requires s great deal of moisture, otherwise the 
‘bean will be shrivelled, not perfectly formed, light, 
and of inferior quality. When the fruit becomes 
‘blood reditia perfectly ripe, and should begathered, 
Onee ripe, the sooner it is plucked the better. 
Within the pulp is the parchment surrounding the 
two beans, then the semi-transparent silver skin, 
and then ‘the two berries,—oceasionally only a 
tingle berry, generally smait and deformed, called 
pes-berry, which reatizesin Britain 10s. to 128, per 
wt, more than the best quality of the usual sort. 
‘The parchment and silver skin comprise about 
1 per cent, of the fruit. Tbe pulp bas a sweet, 
sokly eaocharine flavour. In 1875 it was proposed 
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drops or is shaken down, and ia gathered from 
Be geome Tn that bot. dry climate the pulp 
inks and becomes rather hard, and then by 
pounding by the hand, the berries, of a light grey 
colour, are separated from the silver skin, the 
parobment, and the dried palp, at one operation. 
In Ceylon, efter the berries are plucked and 
Drought in baskets to the warehouse, the palp or 
fleshy part is removed. ‘The Lerries are placed in 
heaps in & loft, above the palper. They are then 
sent down a shoot, into which a stream of water 


in conducted, and are thus washed into the pulper. 
The pulper is a roller covered with a sheet of 
copper, made rough like a nulmeg grater. The 





berries follow it aa it goes round, but thereis only 
room for the seod to pata, eo that the pulp 
is equeetod off and carried’ away by a atreain 
thrown of by the water wheel, while the naked 

it 


coffeo drops on the other side. "The aveds are 
covered with glutinous matter, to remove whi 
they aro washed in s cistern, the inferior ones 
floating, while the good ones The coffeo 
seeds are then laid out on the barbecus (which 
aro square platforms of brick, plastered with 
chunam, with sides a foot high), where they dry 
in the sun for about three days, aud arc aftorwards 
stored in godowns. In the moister parta of Ceylon, 
the euring process is not coinpleted on the estate, 
After romoving the pulp, the beans, enclosed in 
ent, are dried for about threo days, and are 
then forwarded to Colombo, where, by means of 
special machinery the parchment And tho elver 
in are removed from the berries, which are of a 
bluish colour when they are ready for shipment. 
Tho commercial value depends on the size, form, 
and colour of the beans, and their flavour, ’ Apart 
from tasting, which should always be done when 
ticable, one of the best and most simple teats 
which the merits of coffee may be approxi- 
mately arrived at, ix the amouut of aroma which 
arias whon the berries aro freshly ground. In 














the Detter qualities the bean will grind with a 


Sppesrance. In some kinds, especially theae 
the 


of the Mysore and Peninsular growths, 
berrics when roasted aro perfect, owin; 
grent measure, to their hardocas and 
when in » raw state, which would account for 
their resisting the application of heat better than 
the leas butky berry of Plantation Ceylon. Mocha, 
‘on the contrary, not only presenta @ most ragged 
appearance aftar it hae undergone the of 
roasting, but often exhibits many different shades 
of colour. 

Coffee is ono of those articles of which, though 
the inferior qualities inxy be unsaleable in’ Europe, 
a superior sarople will always meet with purchasers 
about its real value, as it is consumed by a class 
who will have it, and who consequently must pay 
for it as a luxury. In 1847 and 1848, although 
“Ceylon plantation’ was sold from 938. to 50a, 
per ewt, a8 a general price, » few samples from 
the highest estates brought 8a. and 928. 

The Abyssinian coffee berry also exoellent, is 
inferior in qualities to that of Yemen ; it ia larger. 

i ext. In Arabia the 
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Boiled gently and not long, all the time g 
with a stick; add when boiling e few aromatic 
weeds, ‘ Hoyl,’ and a little snffron and cloves. The 
Tiquor ia then strained. 

Tm Coylon and Soathern India, mechanical con- 
tzivances have been largely applied in the process 
of preparing the coffee for the market. 
Amongst others, Mr. Clerihew's fannera and 
Greig’s poa-berry machine may be mentioned. 

suarare-— The Teturns obtained from manured 
plantations have been richly repaid by a high 
standard of bearing. Cattle cianeting is the moat 
generally available. A good manure ia found in 
the decayed leaves that fall from the trees them- 
selves, to which may be added the luced 
in the plantation, dried and burnt, These, dug 
in, are alwaya neeful as a manure, and should be 
utilized, Cow-dung ia the best manure for the 
toed-bedk. ‘The palps of tho coffee can be added 
to the fertilizing mass; indeed, rotting wood, 








weeds, burned dolomite, and ‘anything which 
will produce ammonia, should be taken care 
of. But it has been supposed that many of 


the coffee plant enemies, fungi and insects, 
are germinated in the decaying manure. The 
tannuring of» whole evtale at one time, is 
seldom required, but every part .¢ plantation 
should be ‘brought under ita operation every 
second or third year. One Ceylon estate, which was 
wholly manured withont limit aa to expense, is 
snid to have returned about 20 owt, to the acre ; 
Kime, cattle manure, and mould from igh: 
ring forest wero used in @ compost, and the 
soil turned up everywhere round the plant to 
apply it (Coffee, Vianting in Ceylon, p. 52). 
richest mould cannot yield crop after crop 
for years, unless a proportionate retum be mede 
to Ht The plant and itn iruite aro differently 
‘com and it is more necessary to for 
the truit than thentem which supporta ik A large 
‘proportion of the bean ia nitrogen, which acienee 
‘teaches may be produced by certain Phonphates, 
eto., under particalar circumstances. A 
con’ in a few days and at trifling cost produce 
what the uninitiated might apend a lifetime and 
‘ fortune over without attaining. 

‘About 1849, Me. Hlerepath garo tho following 
aualyais of 150 grains of fine Weat India coffee 
berries, for the purpose of determining the best 
manure for the West India coffee estates. Deduct- 
ing the carbonic acid, 100 grains of ash gave,— 
Tra0t 3 potash, 16518; 08, BI8T ; manguenit 

“801 5 . 16°512 ; soda, 67 i 
5-942; ‘Ulme, 2329; sulphate of lime S76, 
with small qu of sulphuric acid, chloride 
of sodium, and silicic acid. 

Tn searching for a manure, where bone-dust, 

lass aud wood ashes can be cheaply pro- 
cured and applied, nothing = be better; 3 Rede 
gueiss’ might an improvement, 
railing bone-dust and cow-dung, recourse must 
be had to ammoniacal manures, such a8 guano, 
and to lime, The dolomite of the interior of 
Ceylon contain, according to Dr. Gygar, the 
proper proportion of phosphoric acid, in the shape 
Of apatite or phosphate of lime, " Dolomite is 
plentifal in Southern India. 

Ina subsequent communication from Mr. Here- 
Watery, regming » chemeal aonita et Goyer 
chemical ‘ani 
coffee, he reported that 1000 pound of raw coffee 
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berries of Ceylon plantation’s growth, contained 
the following mineral ingredienta:—Potash, 87 
Tha. ; lime, 2§ Ibe. ; magnesia, 52 Ibs. ; peroxide 
of iron, 4 Ib.; aulphurie acid, 2} Ibs. ; chlorine, 
3 Jb. ; carbonic acid, 112 Ibe; phosphoric acid, 
Fibs. ’And he mentioned phosphoric acid, sulphate 
of lime, and carbonate of magnesia as the principal 
ingredients required formanure. About 100 pouuds 
‘of Peravian guano, with 7 or 8 pounds of ground 

Trea of aie mized op ait Ceylon vegeable 
ri ft, mixed up with Ceylon vegetable 
mould or the ashea of the wood “Jenrances and 
some pounded granite or quartz, would make & 
good manure for 1000 ponods of raw berries. 
¢ Proj 





iron, 


‘Stand, Jan. 1859.) 
ofits — Losses. —In Southern India and in 
Cylon there has been money made in coffee 
planting by Europeans, but chiefly in their 

‘speculations. Bat there have been great 
‘and general lone, sweeping away the little 
savings of eervante of Government and speculative 
persons, and in 1880-81 and 1882 there was a 
general loss. The yield of coffee varica groatly with 
the seasons; but the treea bave insect and vege- 
table enemies which have caused ruin,—the white, 
brown, and black bug, the black and white grub, the 
leaf disease, the coffee rat, the mole ericket. ‘The 
first regularly worked Ceylon eatate was opened 
in 1825, but the bug does not acem to have ap- 
peared in large quantities till 1845; then, bow- 
ever, it spread with euch rapidity, that in 1847 
3 very general alarm was tale By the planters 
about the sane time that the potato, vine, and 
olive diseasea bogan to erente in Europe, 
The coffee bugs seem, however, to be natives of 
Ceylon, for the white bug bas been found on 
orange, guava, and other trees, as also on beetroot 
sod other vegolables; and the brown bug attacks 
the guava, hibiscus, ixora, justicia, and orange 
treed,—indeed, every plant and tree, and even the 
weeds, on a coffee estate, particularly such aa aro 
in 


en a coffee tree is attacked by the bug, 
deprived of ite sap and its nourishment, while the 
fungus, which never fail to attend on the bug, 
is restoration, by closing the stomates 


through which the treo breathes and respires. 
Bog, Mr. Nietner tells ua, exista on all the estates ; 
none are believed by Mr. Nietner to be quite freo 
from it, and be reasonably aaks, ‘Am I wrong in 
saying that if there was no bug in Ceylon, it 
‘would, st a rough gaeas, produce 50,000 owts. of 
coffee tmore than it actually doea? ’ and that quan- 
tity ts a value of £225,000. The brown 
and white bug, and the black and white grub, 
he adds, are the only important enemies of the 
coffee tree, and the destruction caused by arhines, 
limacodes, vouzera, phrmates, strachia, and the 
coffee rat appear to be of s more local and ooca- 
sional nature. The three chief are the white 
bug, the brown bug, and the black bug. 

‘The appearance and disappearance of the coffee 
bug is most capricious, [t comes and goes, now 
rapidly apreading over a whole estate, now con- 
fining itself to a single tree amongst thousands 
here, lesving an estate in the course of a twelt 
month, there remaining permanently ; some~ 
‘times spreading over a whole estate, sometimas 
‘shtacking s single field, then leaving it for another 
and another, Bat the white bug prefera dry, and 
the brown damp localities, the latver being fonnd 
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more tifal in close ravines and amongst heavy 

weet dais dae ‘on open hillaides, and it is 
probably to thie predilection that the shifting of 
‘the insect ia attributable. The bug seeks out the 
softest and moat sheltered 
young shoots, the under-si 
‘the clusters of berries, 

‘The injury done by the white bug seems more 
severe than ‘that from the brown, but, not being 
40 plentiful as the latter, it is of fess general im- 
portance. The white bug ia especially fond of 

congregating amongst the clusters af berries, which 
drop off from the injury they receive, and trees 
often lose their entire crop in this manner. The 
Sajury pro roduced by the brown bug is the weaken- 
ing of the tree, and is thus more general, but the 
crop does not drop off altogether nor so euddenly. 
‘With white bug on an estate, the crop can hardly 
be estimated ; with brown bug it can. 

‘The Waite or Mealy Bug is the Paeudococeus 
adonidum. ‘The male insect is of a dirty brownish 
colour, and slightly hairy. It ia very minute (¥ 
mitch amaller than the female, only about 
a Tine Jong), and reeembles certain small By 
ride or May-fliea, ‘The female is oval, brownish- 
parle, covered with a white mealy powder, which 

forma 8 tiff fringe at the margin, and at the 
faci pares Ged the abdomen two sete. The larves 
and pup are active, ed move about.” The insects, 
1 stages of development, are found in Ceylon 
i ‘the year round, chiefly in dry and hot localities, 
on the branches of trees, and on te rote to oue 
foot under ground, Mr. Nietner soye it is identical 
with the specie naturalized in ae Conservatories 
‘of Europe. It ia pre 
rotundatus, a minute eee of t ry it ibe, 
of the size of a pin’s head, black and pul 
also the yellow-coloured a common Tocyrtus 
Nietneri and the black-coloured scarce Charto- 
oceans mi ‘mia, two minute Hymenoptera 
only #" long, and the roinate whitish 
mite, Acarua translucens. Of the members of 
thik family of fosecta, the Coccide, some, as the 
cochineal and lac insects, are of great economical 
importance, but others, aa the sugar-cane blight 
of the Mauritias, the Aspidiotas, and the coffee 
bug, are excessively baneful to the gardener and 
agriculturist. 

"The Brown Coffee Bug, Lecantam coffer, 
Walker, establishes iteelf on the young shoots and 
bada, whiob it covers with a noizome inorustation 
of scales, enclosing ita lares, from the pernicious 
fnduenee of which the frait shrivels and drops off. 
It is a Coccus, and a numberof brownish wart-like 
bodies may be nen studding the young roota, and 
occasionally the margins on the ouside of the 
sic Each of th —_ hgh ee 

female, containing a large number , 
which sre hatehedl within it, When the psd 
‘ones come out of their nest, they may be observed 
running about on the plant, looking like wood- 
Tiga; but shortly after being batched, the males 
geek the under-sides of the leaves, while the females 
preter the young shoota as their place of abode. 

o larve of the males undergo transformation 
into pups beneath their own skins, and their 
wings are horizontel, and their ‘possession of 
wings maj explain the oom 
Tene proneyet of the salle oa the Taker Tag | 
fi xetains her rems of locomotion until 
nearly of full size, is about this time that 
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her impregnation takes The pest does not 
Poodintsghent injery aah bas bra too r thace 
years on an estate; but at length the scales on 
the plants become numerons, the clusters of berries 
assume a black, sooty look, and a great monde te 
them fall off before they are mature. The 
shoots bave a disgusting look from the numt r of 
‘yellow pustular bodies forming on them, the leaves 
get shrivelled, and on many trees not a single 
Derry forms. "The coffee bug first ay in 
1843 on the Lupallu Galla estates, and it, or a 
closely-allied species, has been observed on the 
Citrus acida, mn pomiferum, Myrtus Zey- 
Ianiea, Rosa ‘odin Careya arborea, Vitex negundo, 
and other plants, and most abundantly on the 
coffee bushes in moiat places. It reappears though 
eradicated, and is easily conveyed on cloths from 
oe, lace to another, Dr. Gardner, whom Sir J. 

fennent quates (ii. p. 216), was of opinion 
tes ‘all remedies had failed, and that it must 
wear itself out, as other blights do. The male 
of the brown or acaly bug, Lecanium coffese, 








it in of a clear light pinkish-brown colour, lightly 


hairy, and very pretty. It is more’ delicate 
than the male Paeudococcus, The females when 
young are yellowish, marked with gray or light 
‘brown ; and old individualsare light brown, with 
a dark margin. It affects cold, damp, and close 
localities, $000 feet in height, and the p sion, 
as in the white bug, ia continuous. "The 
ue ig much infected with prrusites, ‘omonget 
ich the most common are eight minute Hiymeso: 
Bera (wasps) with brillant colour, but & mio, 
the Acarua translucens, and the larva of the 
us Chilocorus eireumdatus, a kind of ladybird, also 
feed ‘on the pee, Jn the larva mato, the ‘male 
female br bug are not dutinguishable, 
The number pry eggs Fancy’ by & femate brown 
‘bag is about 700, ose of the white bug are 
‘not go numerous, but their propagation in Ceylon 
is continous throughout the year, and 
explains their great abundance compared with 
cold countries, where the peor ig one generu- 
tion of young annually. The brown bug, partien- 
larly the full-grown female, is dreadfully Fatentod 
with parasites, which thus greatly hetp the planter. 
Indeed, it is 3 question whether coffee plavting 
could be carried on without their aid in tho 
destruction of the bug. 

‘The Black Buy ia Lecanium nigrum, but the 
female only ia known. In colour it ia from yellow- 
iah-grey to deep brown, and almost black in age, 
and of @ shield-like shape. It occurs alone, but 
also intermixed with the brown bug; but it is 
much less abundant, and therefore not demanding 
the planter’s attention. Its occupation of a coffee 
or any other tree gives rise to the appearance of 
a glatinoua saccharine substance, which bea received 
the name of boney-dew. ‘This is eithera secretion 
‘of the bug, or the extravasated sap which fiows 
from the wounded tree, or probably a combination 
of both. A fun; ead aor fungi, the Syncladium 
seen on tia fore a boney-iew 
depend on thie for ¥ yotaticn, sa the w 
and the fungas Sapper with the bug. 

‘Another bug, the Strachia geonetrioa, of a 
yellowish colour, but marked with grey and 
orange on the uy) Side, was found at Badulls 

Ie food si pon jnice of the young berries, three 

or mars of which were aid to have 
Pikered fromit, Tt is allied to the green or foxtig 
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‘bug; bot though it may occasionally cause destrac- 
tion, there is no fear af it ever becoming a serious 


nuisance. 

‘One of the Aphidan, A phis coffex, the Coffee 
Louse, ia found in amall communities on the young. 
shoots and on the under-side of the leaves of the 
cocontrat tree, but the injuries it occasions are 
insignificant. 

Several caterpillars, the Aloa lactinea, the 
Orgyin Ceylanica, Euproctis virguncula, the Trichin 
ealgus, Narota ooasparse, the Limseoten gracioe, 
‘and a &pecies of Drepana, ara found on the coffee 
trees, Dut they do not cande much injury. Another 
caterpillar, however, though fortanately not 
abundant, tho Zeuzcra coffce, destroyed many 
trees, both young and old, by eating out the heart. 
It resembles the caterpillar of the goatmoth of 
England, and ia as thick as a goose quill, It 
generally outers the tree 6” or 12° from the ground, 
ascending upwards. The sickly drooping of the 
tree marks its presence. 

‘lack Grab. —The larva of tho moth called 
Agrostis segetum is the very destructive black 
grub, This post is about au inch long, and is 
thoet mbundaut from August to October. The 
caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out at 
night to fecd, and is very common and injurious. 
Iv attacks not only coffee troea, but all sorta of 
vegetables and flowers, and is very destructive to 
gardens and in the field, as it cats everything 
that in artificially raised, despising grass and weeds, 
1e generally appears only on oartain olde, and 
‘will not go over an ostate, The insect is not con- 
fete res Gee atte tare 

india, at the Capo of Good Hope, and in Europe, 
‘slier® 1s injures Gia genie and beetreck ero. "Ls 
Ceylon it ouly attacks young coffee trees, gnawit 
off the bark round the stem jaet above the ground. 
Where the trocs are very amall, they are bitten 
vight off, and the tops somnetiuies partially 4 
under the ground, where the grabs may easily be 
discovered and dislodged. ‘The damage whi 
they inflict on plantations may be estimated, when 
it is mentioned that Mr. Nietuer lost through 
thum in one senson, in certain fields, as many a 
twenty-fivo por cent. of the young trees he had 
put down. 

The laren of a little moth, the Galleriomorpha 
Tichenoides, aud three © lars of the Boarmin 
leucostiginaria, B. Ceylanica, and Empithecia 
coffearia, ate found on coffee trees and other 
plante from September to December. 

The larva of the Gracillaris coffeifoliclla mines 
tho coffe leaves; it is very common, but of no 
importance to the planter. 

he ravages of tho large, well-known, beautiful 
locust, the Phymatea punctate, with ite scarlet 
abdomen and yellow and bronée abore, are not 
continuous in the coffee traes, but are occasionally: 
very annoying. A swarm settled on a field of 
one-year-old coffee, and guawed the bark off the 
tems, causing thom to throw out many shoots, 
and permanently disfigured five per cent. of the 
trees. ‘They do not toch the Iluk grass, 
rum Konigii, Retz, 
cultivated planta aud trees. At Ta 
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real injary in Ceylon, and this injury is io import- 
ance not to be compared with that done by other 
ies in other countries. 

White Grub.—Under this name are included the 
larvae of various Melolonthide, tbe cockchafers of 
Ceylon, which do much harm to coffee plantations, 
young and old, by eating the roota of the trees, 
Mr. J. L. Gordon of Rambodde considered the 
white grub to be by far the greatest eusmy of the 
coffee frees which the planter had to contend with, 
as he never knew a aingle tree recover after their 
attack ; and he adds thet they had destroyed, at 
Rambodde, in two years, between eight and ten 
thousand trees of ne old coftee. Mr. Gordon 
‘used to dig up the soil at the foot of the trees, and 
take out euch grubs as he could find. 

Weevils.—The family of the weevils is one of 
the most extensive amongst the beetles; and in 
Ceylon, as in Europe, many of its members do 
much injury to agricultural produce. Mr. Nietner 
had seen nearly the whole crop of sweet potato 
(Batatas edalis) of the Negombo district destroged 
by one of them, the Cylas sturcipent he 
common rice weevil, Sitophilus oryzm, is another 
instance; and one of the coooanut destroyers of the 
Ceylon Jow country, the Sphiwnophorus plani- 
pennis, belonge also tothis family. The Arhiues? 
destructor, a beautiful green weevil, Mr. Nietner 
had not found do any injury to coffee trees ; but 
Mr, J. Rose of Matturattee, writing to him, said, 
“<The mischief they dois plentiful, and if they we 
a6 plentiful as the bug, they would be the plunter’s 
‘worst enemies. Five or six acres were completely 
covered with them, and they consumed almost 
every leaf. Year alter year they appeared upon 
the same place, Onc ycar they appeared upon & 
nei bowing. estate in great force, aud ran over at 
least forty acres. The same thing occurred on 
three other estates.” 

‘The Acarasooffew, or coffee mite, is a0 amall as 
to bo hardly perceptible to the naked eve, It is 

¢ Red Spider of the hothouses 
of Europe. Nearly ail the year round, but chiefly 
from November to April, it feeds on the upper 
side of the coffee leaves, giving them a brownish, 
sunburnt pearance, Individual trees suffer 
from ite attacks, bat the aggregate damage from 
it is not great. 

The Coffee Rat of Ceylon, the Golunda Ellioti, 
occasionally commits much damage, seemingly to 
get the bark, for they do not seem to at the berries, 
With their long sharp incisors they bite off with 
greatsmoothness the smallerand younger branches, 
generally an inch from the sten); and should the 
plants be quite young, just taken from the nursery, 
they bite them right off a few inches from the 
ground, and carry them to their nesta in hollow 
trees. "They appear irregularly, at interrala, from 
the jungles, and there is bardiy an estate in Coylon 
that does not now and then receive a viait from 
them. The natives of Ceylon say that their food 
in the jangles in a epocies of Strobilanthes, callod 
‘Nilu in Singhalese, and that the rate only issue 
from their forest residence and attack the coffee 

















Baccha- 
but seem only to attack | estates when their forest food faila. 


‘The injuries from other animals is not serious, 


destroyed tobacco plantations, and at Matillee in A squirrel, tho Sciurus Layardi, which eats the 


Kandy 
these locusta. ‘The larvm and papm areas 
tive a8 the perfect insects; but shia seems, forta- 


nately, the only species“of locust that does any Ji 


‘the native grain orops were injured by coffee berties, is common on Ceylon estates; the 


‘alone is digestible, and the coffee beams are 
‘oa logs of wood and on the ground. 
‘and monkeys occasionally do the same; 
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this is called parchment coffee. A deer will now 
and then come from the forest and nibble the 
tops of the young trees. 
niin ceolor, Nieter, the Mantis of the goflee 
is green, lower wi , with large 
Ulackish Spot atthe posterior margin,” The female 
is 1 inch long, with 1} inch of an expanse of wings. 
male i considerably smaller, The eggs are 
deposited upon coffee leaves, in coeoon- like 
masses of } of an inch in length, but drawn out 
farther at each end, 
And what are the remedies to all these coffee 


Plagues? 
ir. Nietner tells us that several means of check- 
ing the extension of the bug have been proposed 
and tried. Amongst these, the introduction of the 
red apt; but their bites are so fierce and pais 
that the coolies refuacd to go amongst the trees 
‘while tho ants were there. Rubbing off the bug 
has been tried, but it can only be at- 
tempted upon young trees without crop; and Mr, 
Nictner, although allowing that an immense 
quantity of bug is thus destroyed, is nevertheless 
of opinion that the effectis but trifling. Hethinks 
‘tbat the application of tar to the roota is a 
Suggention, although he is obliged to admit. that 
hitherto no important results have been achieved 
by it, He adds that high cultivation seems to 
have the effect of throwing it off. But as the 
bug seems to depend on locality, Mr. Nietner does 
not look for any beneficial result so long aa the 
Physical aspect is unchanged. He thinks that if 
the open, warm, airy pattenas were cultivated, 
which the exporimenta on & large scale, tried at 
Paswolawa, show that they can be, the brown bug, 
which is the groat destroyer, would not find the 
conditions fayourable to its existence ; or perhaps, 
if catates a5 a rule were made maller than they 
generally are, if the reduction in acreage were 
Sonn erbelaneed bys higher system of cultivation, 
universally carried out, the bug would not be 60 
‘numerous as it now is. 

In the southern parts of the Peninsula of India, 
the Borer in a name given to the larva of a coleop- 
terous beetle, the Xylotrechus quadripes of Chey- 
rolat, which injures coffee trees. ‘The insects are 
generally about the diameter of a small quill, are 
always confined to the wood, and never euter the 
bark until the larva bas done its work, passed 











through the pupa stage, and is about to escape in 
the form of a bestia. The egg are deporited by 
the female near the root of the tree, and the pupa. 


borera tunnel up the heart of the plant, It does 
not stop short at the destruction of crop, but 
actually kills the trees. This enemy has been 
confined to the Madras Presidency and Mysore, 
‘leaving Ceylon unscathed. The borer carries on 
the work of destruction entirely in the interior of 
the stem, the wood of which it rapidly reducea to 
‘*® sawdust-like powder, leaving the intact. 
At first the only signa of the presence of the foe 
are a few small round holes in the bark, bat gradu- 
ally these holes increase in number as the grubs 
get more numerous, the leaves get sickly and fall 
off, and finally the tree withers and dies. If this 
devastation were confined to a hundred or even a 
‘thousand or two of trees, the planter could afford 
to grin and bear hia loss ; but instances are nume- 
rous in which an entire estate has been completely 
donuded of trees by this tiny but formidable 
insect. For a time the borer seemed destined to 
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defy all attempta to arrest ita ravages; but it wae 
observed that the beetle, which Jays the eggs 
from which the grubs are hatched, avoided shade, 
aud affected light and sunshine. Thana much 
Known of the habits of the foe, the protection of 
the coffee plants by the shade of larger trees 
naturally suggested itself, and has been found a 
mori ofeetant remedy. 

‘The Leaf Disease, ot Coffee Leaf Disease, of the 
coffee plant soems first to have a: in 
Ceylon in 1869, avd prominently in 8, India in 
1870. It is the Hemilein vastatrix, a fungus 
which fixes on the undersides of the leaves, 
causing spots or blotches, at fret yellow, but 
subsequently turning black. These blotches are 
covered with a pale orange-coloured dust, which 
is easily robbed of Tho blotches gradually 
inerease in size, until at last they have spread 
over the entire leaf, which then off, leaving 
the trees in a short time perfectly bare. The 
trees seom to recover in the spring of the year, 
bat the fresh foliage is in its turn attacked, and 
the crop falls off. The yearly crop in Ceylon is 
said to have diminished 300,000 owts, since its 








good appearance, causing a loss of about 1} millious 


sterling, Tho leaf disease is a trae endophyte, 
developing in the tissues of the leaf, and expand~ 
ing outwards, aa is the case with red rust of corn 
and grapes. ' Sir Joseph Hooker, writing to the 
Colouial Office, 6th August 1874, sys the Hemi- 
leia belongs to # class of moat minute parasitic 
plants, which includes the oidiuin of the vine and 
peronoepora of the potato, Recent observations 
‘appear to establish the fact that similar plante 
are also present in the tisues of shoep affected 
with sinall-por, and may probably be found to be 
sources of some familiar diseases in man aud the 
lower animals. Hitherto no moans have been 
discovered of extirpating these plants, whose seeds, 
of inconecivable minuteness, floatin inconceivable 
numbers in the air, and whose growing parts ara 
of such tenuity, that they can ponetrate the most 
delicate living tissues of plants, which they kill by 
fe on their substance. ‘The spread of somo 
of the kinds has, however, been effectually checked 
by the nee of flower of sulphur, which it would not 
be difficult to apply to the coffee plant in Ceylon. 
‘The Bemileia vastatrix bas been termed the 
coffee leaf diseasc, aa it confines ita depredations 
to the leavea of the abrub. When suffering from 
this, the leaves are on their upper surface 
with brownish spots, while the under surfaces 
are covered with orenge-coloared dust, which 
consists of the apores of the fungaa, or bodies by 
which itis propagated. ‘The fungus itself consiata 
of fine myceloid filaments, which eate and 
live amongst the tissues of the leaf. When the 
spores are ripe, the shaking of the leaves by the 
wind is sufficient to disperse them, and each spore 
thus liberated is capable of germinating, and may 
‘become a fresh focus of the disease. Dr. Thwaites 
of Ceylon watched this process of germination. 
For some time the presence of the leaf disease 
‘caused litle or no anxiety in India; but an ite 
disastrous effecta on crops became apparent, the 
Planters began to realize the serious character of 
the distemper. Nearly all are now in accond 
in the view that manuring is the best remedy. 
Confident hopes were at one time entertained 
that the Liberian plant, which has been recently 
introduced, would defy the enemy, but unforta~ 
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nately thie cxpectation has not been realized. It 
is very destructive in localities. It comes most 
euddenly and unacoountably in an estate, aa. 
ieappears apparently without any reason. 
cflect. of itvaro obvious: the leaf of the tree 
alone is attacked, after a little drope off, leaving 
the bough bare and unsheltered. The disease 
does not secm to attack the health and vitality of 
the tree; but when the shade afforded by the leaf 
to the ig removed, the bud, blossom, or 
fruit is unduly exposed to the scorching sun, or 
‘to the wind, and the crop is lost. Tho disease 
often affects whole plantations simultaneously. 
Up to 1872 the Ceylon estates had suffered but 
Little from thie fungus. In Wynad, however, 
scarcely an estate escaped this leaf disease, whilet 
in the Aft two estates of Frarpeare ‘only one 
suffered, aud that in a most insignificant degree. 

Mr. G. Anderaon, writing from Munzerabad in 
1880, gave the opinion that potash. magnesia, 
and ammonia, in the form of sulphates, chock and 
destroy Hlemilcia in coffe, He said he had used 
itin his experituents with excellent results,—} to 
potash, $ to } magnosia, and 4 to } smmonia,- 
thinks that the cessation of growth which precedes 
‘an attack of lenf disease, is caused by a want of 
auntoonia and other valuable food-constituents in 
an available form; that lime exerts a marvellous 
effect in setting free all the alkalies, and in con- 
vorting nitrogen into ammonia; that potash, 
magnegia, nnd lime are required for the produc: 
tion of coffve, and are therefore removed from the 
soil, and that certain forms of potas! 
especially thoso combined ‘with 
inimical to tho growth of fungi. He 
that sulphates of potash, magnesia, and ammonia 
should be used immediately before the ocourrence 
‘of disease ; and lime should be employed early in 
the season to sweeten the soil, and set free ita 
resources, He also recommends that phospho- 
nitrogenous manures, combined with other forms 
‘of potash, be applied to sustain and invigorate the 
trees. 


Several leurnod botaniata have suggested reme- 
dies for these plagues. 

Baron ¥. vou Mueller says that in 1878 the 
parasitic fangus growth on coffee plants in Ceylon 
cautsed a Jone of £2,000,000. 

Jn America the coffee plantations suffered not 
only frown erysipboid fangi, but also from the 
comiostoma fly. 

In the Karen hile, experimental cultivation 
of tea and coffee was’ introduced north-east of 
Tounghoo. Mr. J, Petley says in his 
“Towards the end of the rains of 1880 
numbers of the Mole Cricket made their appear- 
anoo, andl much dertruction was, done amonget 
young tes_aud coffee planta, killing them by 
nipping off the tops, priucipally amongst the 
coffee, aud boys were etnployed to catch and kill 
thvaa destructive inaceta,” 

Dr, Thwaites, in his report for 1874, says: 
‘Judicious cultivation enables the coffee tree to 
produce a succession of profitable crops, notwith- 
standing iv may suffer from periodical attacks of 

caf disense.’ Nowhere has the disease committed 
such havoc asin native plantations, where caltiva- 
tion is almost entirely neglected. Previously to 
1s70" planters were ited toto tee opposite 
camps,—the party thet advocated manuring, and 
the party that opposed it. The inroads of leaf 
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disease have led to the matter bev speedily and 
practically sett in favour cnltivation. 

Tn Geylou, leaf disease frst showed itaelf in 
1869, in Madalsime, in the extreme eastern divi- 
sion of the coffee district, Next year it spread 
to the Kandy side, and in 1871 it became general, 
During the seven years previous to 1870, the 
ont-tumn ranged from 410 owt. per acre in 1864, 
to 5-22 in 1869. In 1870 the exporc was nearly 
nd the average por acre 5°53 
873, 1875, and 1877, the export 
000 cwt.; But (1881) ‘the a 
per acre haa never again reached 6 owt, while 
in four years it has fallen below 3 cwt. Tha 
leaf disease has undoubtedly caused « falling off 
of production, 

el Beddome, the Conservator of Foresta, 
in of opinion that the rem 
Anderson in bis Essay on 
be tried on small given areas, but considers the 
expense attending the trial prohibitive aa regards 
large estates. 

Leaf Rot, the Kole Roga of the Tamil race, i 
from another fangus, to which the name ‘ Pelli- 
oalaria Koleroga’ has been given. It appeared 
an the coffes treeg of Myuore, It is an epiphyte, 
growing and developing upon the leaf, and only 
@uperfcially attached to it. ‘This enemy has 
been Jang in existence, although {¢ is only quite 
recently that it has att attention. ‘This 
disease is most‘common during the raina; aud the 
leaves of the planta affected by it turn black and 
fall off, on which many of the berrica also fall 
down, and those which remain sre imperfectly 
ripoued. On examining one of Teaves, the 
under surface will be seen covered with irregular 

sFish-white blotches, which, on being put under 

microscope, are found to be filmy fungus 
patches, with the filaments of the fungus inter- 
woven into a sort of web. This oe ee haa 
received from Mr. Cooke the name of Pelliculari 
koleroga, but it seems very doubtful whether it 
is not rather # result than the cause of the black 
rot. can be little doubt that rot is partly 
cansed by imperfect drainage, and overcrowding 
of the branches; and such being the case, the 
remedies will obviously be improved drainage and 
free pruning, 
‘Stamp.—Mr. Holl mentions that between 1860 
and 1870, in Coorg, a blight appeared on the 
coffee plante, to which the name of stump was 
given, because of it being due to the stump of a 
particular forest tree peculiar to that diatrict, felled 














: in the process of clearing. Sooner or later all the 
ight 


coffee trees in the immediste nei nod of 
these atamps began mysteriously to die ont, an 
only ‘emedy for the iulsohiet ‘was Cites 

fending stumps as quickly as possible (Hull, p. 
274), Ie bas not been examined by any entoro~ 
logist; but a great habitat of the ool ua 
inseeta is below the bark of decaying wood, and 
such homes should not be left to them. 

Dr. Shortt, a scientific planter, recommends 
carbotic acid’as a protective agent against the 
Jeat disease aud other enemies of the voffee 


ta. 
Puthe Gardener's Chronicle slup mentiona having 
received from Dr. Thwaites of Ceylon a mpecimon 
of a minute fungus. A few troes were first 
notived to be infected in May, but at the time of 
Dr. Thwaites' communication (24th July) two or 
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three acres were showing the Fangoe spon the 
leaves. Thene latter fall off bafore their proper 
time, Amongat more than a thousand species of 
fungi received from Ceylon, this does not occor ; 
and it in not only quite new, but with difficulty 
referable to any recognised section of fungi. 
Tndeed, it seems just intermediate between tris 
mould ‘and Uredo, allied on the one hand to 
Trichobeis, and on the other to, Hebinctrichom, 
Though the fungua is developed from the paren- 
chym of the leaf, there is not any covering to the 
Tittle heaps, such aa ia so obvious in Uredo and its 
immediate allies, while the mode of attachment 
reminds one of Rhinotrichum. A new genus for 
its reception was therefore proposed. As the 
famgus a confined to the wider surface of the 
Jeaves, aud the myceliom is not superficial, it may 
be difficult to apply a remedy ; but suiphur applied 
by means of one of the instrnments which are used 
in the hop grounds in Kent, or 
‘ous of the eulphureous solutions wi 
recominended forthe extirpation of the hop mildew, 
has been suggested.—Hev. Mf.J. Berkeley; Colombo 
Observer. 

The Sydney Morning Herald describes an 
experiment on the aphis or coffee-moth, which 
shows that by very simple application coffee 
plants may be freed from these destructive 
Jomeis, | A number of the insects werg placed on 
a Jeaf under a powerful microscope. A drop of 
simple aglution of toda in water was s Jet fall among 

them. They instantly left their hold on the leaf 
eel fol deal. Bobs solution could be appllod 
without injury to coffee plants, Sulphur has 
hitherto been the favourite treatment. 

The following is a list by Mr. Nietner of some 
cof the enemies of the coffee plant in Ceylon :— 

4 Pvoudoovcens adonidam, White or Mealy Bug. 
Seyumun otundainty etch. Br. Ant, 1850. 
Booyrtus Nietueri, Motch. 
‘Chartocerus musoiformin, Afotch, 
Acurus tranwucens, NY, 

% Tocaniam ootfom, Walk. List, Ins. B, Af, Brown 

‘or Sealy Bug. : 


5. Aphia coffee, 27, Coffee Lous. 
Srpbus B 


Slisfoman seatzatis, Hap; Vere. Wieo., , 1658. 
6, Strechia geometrics, Afotch. in. 





Jepidoptera. 





cele boos ie 


COIMBATORE. 


16, Gulleriomorpha ishenoides, Fel 

Hf, Bonemia Goylantoe, Pelt 2 
B Bopithecia oofoatin: Pa ea 
20, Fost soffenrin, Fld. in his 
21; Gracilaria? ooflefolicin: Mowe. 


22, Anthomyzat coffer, 2 Re otc. 


id. in Lit, 





Orthoptera. 
23, Phymates punciata, D. 


um ha, hite Grub. 
2. Anoploncyeha, apes. 1 White Grul 
Apter, 

(28. Acarus coffem, W, 


Mammalia. 

‘27. Golunda Ellioti, Gray in Kel. Prod., Coffee Rat, 
Agri Hort. See, Madras Proceedings; Rer. I. 
J. Berkeley; Bidie, Coffee Planting; ‘Bonynge's 
America, Eng. Cyclop.; Madras Exhibition Jur. 
»¢ Gardener's Chronicle; Hatal, Food and 
ite Adulterations ; Sir J. D. Hooker, Despatch 
from Governor of Ceylon; Report of Dr. Thoaites 
‘on the Coffee Disease, 6th August 1874; Hull on 

Coffee Planters; Journ. Ind. Arehip.;, Mason's 
Burma; Newspapert—Madras Times, Madras 
‘Statesman, Colombo Observer, Bombay Standard, 








Agricultural Gazette of India; Nictner on te 
Enemies of the Coffee Plant, Ciplony 1861; Cofonet 
Qnslow on Myore Coffee Parting: Playfair's 
‘a Aden > Roy! of India; Shortt ; Sim- 


‘aonatt Colonial Magastnes eats Commercial 
Broducte; Sie J. E Tensent's Ceylon; Baron von 


Mnell See Drepat 
SonUNE Olly a product of the kernel of the 
Attales fanifera, Martius, a tree, native of 8, 
America, It is something like coooanut oil, but 
is more * cleaginons Ite introduction into 8. Asia 
merits attention.— Seeman. 
COILADDY. About a mile to the weat of 
Gulley i is & mound that prevente the waters of 
« Cauvery runt running into the Colerun. 
YY, a pagoda cight miles east of 


COIMBATORE, collectorate of the Madras 
Presidency, fn the south of the Peninsula. Sty 
chief town of the same name is in iat. 10° 59' 41” 
N,, and long. 76° 59' 46” E., and is 1860 feet 
above the sea at the palace. 

den over whioh shows 7000 vil of ano enuare 
miles, over which about 7000 villages aud hamlets 
are 8 © population of 1,768,274 
haman beings. It has bat little rin, ine 
produce is grains, mostly of the dry doscripti 
cotton, sagt, tobacco, and hemp. The 

‘and ‘not rafroqucnly opprossive bale 
5 Completaly hill-locked. country 
is ‘rid and nuplenaant in cares, 
‘northern: led C« 





Its 

pact, legal, bas umerows azall 
Jangle-coveret hille; and to the wort of Collegal 
are the Neilgherry Hill, The Animaliay Hills are 
in the S.W. border of Coimbatore, aud are richly 
clothe with valuable foresta, with many elephan 
snd some of the lower bill ianees from the Ne 
gherries, between which is the gap or 
ass of [Palghat Ireding to the western coms 


‘The Gumlebutt; p valley 
separating the Nalebersy Hilla From = Clee, The 


titerally Eley + Hills) 
Animallay (literally Rlephant Hills) are cd 


open, independent, 
They are strong built, active, 











ple, and obeying their mopens 
idly. 


COINS. 


with woolly hsir and something of the African 
features, and file their front teeth to s point. 
‘Tho women wear enormous circles of pith in the 
lobes of their ears, which the down to 
their shoulders, A black monkey is their greatest 


dainty. 
The other hill and forest tribes, chiefly 

on the Animallay, are the Malai Arasar, Irular, 
Palyar, and Mandanar, subsisting precariously on 

wild fruits and roots, by the chase, or the sale of 
jungle produce. 40-8 per cent. of the population 
wore Vellalar caltivators, 13°7 per cent Pariaha, 
per eont, Vannian or day-labourers, 5°3 per cent. 
Kaikelar or weavers, with artisans (Karomasn), 





Brahmans, wesbermen (Vannan), potters (Kusa- of 


van), fishermen (Sambadavan), barbers (Ambat- 
tan), and writers (Kanakan). 

Coimbatore land is many times more valuable 
than it was forty years ago ; and wheeled carriages, 
which were 6U3 in 1846-7, in 1467 were 4500. 
In Coimbatore two very different minerals pass 
under the common nama of corundum. ‘The onc is 
true corundum of lamellar structure ; the other 
softer and amorphous, but cbristature in its com- 

ition, apparently some form of hornblende. 
Fi nee is abundant ‘in the district, and 

‘procured at a small cost. Localities in 





of Indis, in his day, was yieldin 
Tavernier's Travels, p. 144 ; Lt.-Col. Hamilton, i 


queria 
lueria, See India, p. 324; Korumbar ; 
COINS, Currency. 
Monnaie, «oss ae [a Sere, «Eom fi 
Marnrecko, se ee 
Michtkell, 2 2 Sy one Dotaro, | tn, Br. 
‘Tho Hindus altogether noglected history, and, 
attor the Grock ossupstion of Bactria unt the 
Advent of tho Mabomedana, tho coins of the rulers 
furnish shnost the sole evidence of the dynastic 
changes and their individual rulers in the country 
of the Kophones river, ie. Bactria, Asia, and 
Kabal, Tho esrlicr of the Greek successors of 
‘Alexander used Greek. This was adbered to by 
‘Theodotus 1., 3 0, 256, of the time of Arsaces 1. ; 
of Theodotus: TL, B.C. 240, who reigned ii in ine Kabul 
valley. Enthydemus, no. 220, 
Let the expedition of Antiochus the Great, P=] 
was defeated in battle near Mery by the united 
Syrian and Parthian armies, He then urged B. 
‘Antiochus to receive him in alliance, and ao extend 
the Grovk influence to the Indus. A peace was 
concluded, and Enthydemus led the Syrian army 
through Bactria, ie. by the route north of the 
mountains to the Kabal valley, aud across the 
Indus, in # ¢. 206, There Antiochus made peace 
with Sophagusenas (Aooka), which that sovereign 
by edicts on rooks and pillars in various 
of Iudia, in characters exactly resembling 
those on the coins of Agathocles. In B.c. 205, 
Antiochus returned by way of Arachotia. Aga- 
thosles, #.¢ 190, coined with Greek and Sanskrit ; 
is way by Lasen tohave ruled a Xaballsian to 
the Tadus ; and Mr. rinsop im to 
have been the goveraor lefty Antiochus tm Kabul, 
after his treaty with Asoka. Pantaleon, 3.c. 195, 
coined in Greek and Sanskrit. Eukratides, 8.c. 








178 (Prinsep, nc. 181; Bayer, Wilson, nc. 165; the 


Visconti, Lassen, 2.¢. 175). He seems to have 
anade an expedition to India in 165 B¢., andon 


COINS. 


hia return from it fo have been murdered by his 
son. Numerous of his coins have been found in 
Bactria and Afghanistan ; and Mr, BL T. Prinsep 
considera that ho ruled originally in Baotria, 
subsequently made conquesta in and south of 
Parapamisus in Kabul, and was the firet of all the 
who coined in the biliugual Aryan insorip- 
tion, The first use of two languages, however, 
also ascribed to Agathocles, who used Greek and 
Sanakrit, while Bubratides used Grock and Aryan, 
Eukratides was certainly amongst the eatliost of 
the Greek kings of Baotria, Kabul, and Arya, who 
adopted bilingual incripions on his coins and is 
so doing is supposed consequent on his congu 
the Parapamisus, after assumption of the title 
of Great King. On his death, his wide dominion 
is suppowed to have been broken into several inde- 
pendent kingdoms, Heliocles, .c. 156, the parri 
cide of Enkratides, used bilingnal inacriptiona on 
coins in pure Greek and Aryan. His rule, though 
short, extended over Bactria and the Parapamisus. 
Antimachns, 2.c. 150, coined with Greck and 
Aryan. Bactria seems tohave then passed underthe 
away of various Saca and Parthian and so-called 
Indo-Scythian rulers, and during the first six or 
seven centuries of the Christian era it was one of 
‘the most important centres of Baddhistic monasti- 
cism, As carly aa the second century nc, the 
coins of Eukratides bad the Bactrian - Pali, a 
Tanguage cognate with Sanskrit, but written with 
characters of seemingly Phoenician origin. 
‘On tbo coinsof the Parthian, Seassnisn, Kanerki, 
, Persian, jonian, Syrian, Indo- 
Seythic or Buddhist rater are Greek or Peblavi 
inseriptions, several of thom in poet och ang 
‘coins hare been found of w 
Boctre Indian ‘ralers wae vaimes ‘ware moe 
Grecian, but who used Greek on their coins. 
‘They bave been daoribed in Prinsep's Antiquities, 
Witoo's Ariana Antiqua, and Bactrian Coins 
by Edward Thomas, The larger number are 
known ns the Azee serien, and the Kadphises and 
Turushke series. 
cate, Hina CH of vapors Andhra, Rejputansy 
, Indraprasths, ani 
Behar rulers, Bre subsequent to Pett ee etre 
vasion. rliest forms in use in India 
Central Asia were adopted from the Bactrian 
Greeks about 5.c. 200. The oldest extant are the 
group c of the Bah dynasty, B.C, 180 or 170 to about 


Fe, ‘Arabian khalifa and the governors of Persia 
on their coins used Peblavi characters, and eubse- 
quently the Kufic. Their coing have been found 
truck at Balk, Basra, Darabjird, Herst, Kerman, 

Khuzistsn, Merv, Mery -ul- Rud, Nabr (van) 
Seistan, and Yezd. 

The capital coins of Debli, from the timo of 
Altamsh (4.D. 1211-1296) to the accession of Mu- 
hammad Taghalag (A.b. 1825), were a gold and 
silver piece of oqual weight, approximating to a 
standard of 175 erie or: (properly 100 rl). 
These ooins a Lave. bees official 
termed respectively Sikta and Filicat, bat both 
seem eventually to have kod the popalse bane of 
Tan-khwab. | Sikke, a word of Hebrew origi a 

crigioally appears to have a 
and applied to the boi struck. AG an early dase 
word gave a name to the Zecca or Ceces, or 
mint, of the Italian Republics; thence to the 
Zecchino or Cocchino which imued 
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and in this shape the word travelled back to the 
East, where the term Chickeen or Chick survived 
‘to our own day, as a comprehensive Anglo-Indian 
expression for the sum of four rupees. Filiziat 
means ‘ metallic.’ 

The coinage of British India is regulated by 
Acta ii, and xvii. of 1835 and xii. and sii. of 
1862, Acta xiii, of 1836 and xiii. of 1814 de- 
cared that Sicea rupees, and Benares, Farrakbabad, 
and Trisulee rupecs, are not « legal tender. Other 
Acta are xxxi. of 1837, xxi, of 1888, vi. of 1847, 
and xi. of 1844. 

The silver coins coined and cnrrent in British 
India are the silver rupee of 180 grains, with its 
portions in half, quarter, and eighth. 

By Act xxi. of 1835, the copper coinage consists 
ata double pico or half anne, weighing 200 graing 
troy, a quarter anna or pice of 160 grains, a half 

ice or one-cighth of anna of 50 grains, and a pic, 
Peing 1-12 of anna or ove-thied of & pice, 38} graing 
troy. The silver fractions and the copper coins are 
legal tender for fractions of a rupee. Gold bas 
not been coined in the mints of India since the 
carly part of the 19th century. Till then, the 
gold mohur, value 16 rupees, and the or 
hup, value 34 rapecs, were current. 

All the people of the enst coast of Africa, 
Southern India, Siam, and Japan have the cowry 











shell, Cypreca moueta, for small change; and the of 


radical ctaracter in the Chinese for silver, money, 
riches, preciour stones, expense, is ‘ poei,’ or shell, 
‘Tavernier found pieces of twisted metal wire, callod 
Lari (from the province of Lar, in Persia), current 
on the Malabar coust; and Thunberg likewise saw 
them current in Ceylon; and Knox tells of s coin 
(P 197) "ike a fish-hook’ These have a resem: 

lance to the Celtic rings of Britain and to the 
aboloi of the Gresks, which were kabab-skewers, 
obolai senor a bandtal 

rom dpérruy, to graap with the hand. 

Tn assay reporta from the Bombay mint in 1852 
on Panjab soton, the average of 190 old Moburkee 
rupees was equal to 90°66: ‘a 7 
that of 190 new was 88702; 190 i 
rupees averaged equal to 78961 ; 190 Jcobanshai, 
equal to 94-761; and 190 Nanakehai, equal to 
92-037 Company's rupees. 190 old Far 
rupees averaged 98°437, and 190 new, oqual to 
98847 Company's rirpecs. 90 Khyrpur rupees 
avernged 87°123 Company's rupees, and 98 Nadri 
rupees 106°558 Compsny’s rupees. 

Southern India had a coinage of gold, and a 
small coinage of silver and copper, under the 
Hindua prior to the Mabomedan ruie, and the 
mabarajas of Travancore still coin in gold. 

The Mahomedan silver (rupa) rupeo was first 
strack at Dehli about 4.0. 1642, in the time of 
Sher Shah, but was not made current in the south 
of India till 1654. 

In 1601 the English introduced India money 
pecially struck for India in the London mint. Tbe 
coins had on them a portoullis. In 1660-61 the 
English extabliahed a mint at Madras. In 1770 
there were in Bengal ao many sorts of rupees, 
and rupees intrinsically of the same value differed 
so mush in nominal value, which was regulated 
by the dato of coinpge, that no one but a sitaf or 
money-changer could value the current coin, and 
the Government were forced to establish an ides! 

called the current rupee, to whieh all 
calculations were made. 





of which mado adrachma, base coit 
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‘Most of the Feudatory States of India continue 
tocoin in their own rulers’ names, and under an 
Act of 1872 the coins of Native States of India are 
admicsible ns currency, under certain conditions, 
In the Hydenbed State there are several rupees, 
‘the Hali Siccs, and others, all of less weight thaa 
‘the rupee of British India. ” In Amraoti, the bankers 
used to pass sealed bagaof money. In the Hyder- 
abad State the copper coins in use are shapeless 
lurops, with some obscare marks on them, In 
reality these copper coins are the chief part of the 
currency, the value of the several silver coins 
being various, and esch varying daily in the 
of the bazar. The reckoning ig by four, 
which is called a gan 
4 cowries (gevrala) = 1 gands. 
14, 16, or 18 ganda = = 1 thoodi or Piss copper. 
4 thoodi or doodi ganda of coppers. 
16 or 17 copper ganda = ropes. 

‘Nepal was conquered by theGurkhas in the Newar 
your 888, corresponding with A.D. 1768, Prior 
Yo this epoch, the valley of Khatmandu was 
divided into three sovercigntics, Patan, Bhatgaon, 
and Kbatmanda, each governed by a raja, Hence, 
on the Nowar coina, three series of rajai’ names 
are found, those of Bhatgaon being generally dis 
tinguished by a shell, those of Patan by @ triaul, 
and those of Kbatmandu bya sword, The old coing 
the Mal or Newar rajas are mach valued for their 

ity, and areworn by the women, atrang to neck~ 

‘or armlcta, as tokens in memory of their anoes- 
tors. All money current north of the valley of 
Nopal, as far asthe boundaries of Chinese Tartary, 
was formerly coined by one or more of the Nepal 
rajas, This was source of considerable profit, 
to them, the Bhutia giving them weight for 
weight in silver and gold-dust; but Ranjit Mal, 
the last reigning raja of Bhatgaon, ent them such 
ins aa to occasion a deorease of nearly one- 
half of their intrinsic value, which was no sooner 
discove the Bbutia than a dese 
the mint took place, and there has heen 
Bhutia coinnge made in Nepal. 

‘The Nepalese procure all their silver from China, 
in the form of stamped lumps, as they are current 
in Lhases, for the Tibetans generally follaw the 
Chinese custom in their money transactions, of 
paying and receiving by weight, and the merchants 
tarry ecales with thom for the purpose. Sineo 
the Gurkha conquest, the Vikrama era has super- 
seded that of Newar for ordinary purposes, and 
the Saka, commonly used in Hindustan, has been 
introduced upon the Nipalese coins, 

A Kashmir rapeo was coined in 1849 by the 
late maharaja Partab Singh, bearing » Christian 
cross, and the letters ‘LHS.’ ‘These were coined 
shortly after the annexation of the Panjab, when 
the maharaja was very anxious tochow his loyalty 
jn a way which ho supposed Ukely to by most 
gratifying to a Christian Government, 

Up to the beginning of the 19th century, the 
trana-Gangetic nationa used lumps of ailyer like 
the syoee of the Chinese. 

In ‘the Straits Settlements the rupee is current, 
but there and thronghout the Archipelago and the 
sea-coast of China the dollar is largely in ure, and 
the Spanish dollar is the more valuable. 

Chinese Currency. — Byces silver, in Chinese 
‘Wan yin, is their only approach to a silver 
eurreney. In it the Government taxes and 
duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid; and 


















no more 
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it ia also curreot amoug merchants in general. 


The term Sycoo is derived from two Chinese 
swords, Se-aza, fine flom sille ; which expression is 
xynonymous with the signification of the term 
Won, This ailver is formed into ingots (by the 
Chinese called shoes, and by the natives of India, 
Khuri, or hoofs), which are stamped with the mark 
of the office that iames them, and the date of 
their isme. The ingota are of various weights, 
but most commonly of ten taela each, 

Syoee silver is divided into scveral clamtos, 

aceording to its fineness and freedom from alloy. 
‘The sole Chinese coin is of bronze, the silver and 
xold in China being sold by weight. An ounce of 
silver is the equivalent of from 1700 to 1800 of 
these bronze coins, which are called ‘eapek’ by 
They have some pieces of brass, 
and in Mongol toho, of which the 
inhabitants of Siberia make tchck and tebek ; 
they are of lees value than # copes. A kind of 
notes are in circulation among private persons. 
Tn China, smooth pieced of metal, which served 
rather for weights than for currency, date from 
Kieng-Wang, who reigned p.c. 524. But the 
gariies known piece is attributed to the emperor 
Wen-ti, of the leaer Sung dynasty, a.p. 465, 

The ‘kopang of the Japanese ‘is sirapl 

oblong plate of gold with the angles rounded off. 
Fabia and the Persian Gulf, the silver real 
‘and the copper falus are current ; but the Indian 
rupee and the Spanish dollar also pass current, 
In Arabia, the Spanish or German dollar, worth 
about 4a. 6d., is the silver coiu; but in the ex- 
change with’ India, 100 dollars range from 212 
to ray Indian rupee also passes our- 
Pent everpwbere. Brita gold ix becoming well 
known. ‘The copper pice of India aro current, 
exchange varies with the mupply. Arabia bas 
not any national coinage. According to Marsden, 
it wan not until the Khalifat of Abdul Malik, in 
the year of the Hijira 76 (A.D. 695), that a dis- 
tinot coinage was instituted with @ view of super- 
seding the currency of Greek or Byzantine and 
Persian gold and silver, 

‘The dinar, ander the khalifs, was about equal to 
109, 8d. About a.p. 1440-1450, in Ibn Batute’s 
time, a western dinar was to an castern as 4 to 1; 
and an eastern dinar seems to have been yyth of a 
tankha, which, even supposing the tankha af that 
ey 4 be equa! to a of Akbar, would be 
only 24d. A dinar at Kabul in the early part of 
the 19th century was so small that 200 made one 
abaasi, a coin of less valuo 1 illing. 

The tankba in Ala-nd-Din’s time is said to 
have been equal to 50 jital (a copper coin which 
#ome said was equal to paisa), andin Muhammad 
‘Taghalag’s time it was 50 debssed as to be worth 
not more than 16 paisa, The tankha appears to 
be the coin represented by the modern rupee, and 
perhape, when at its proper standard, was about 
eres a af Akbar ined 174°5 grains of 

1@ FU] ol contail : i 
pure silver, and woe divilod into 40 dans or pais 
(of 101} graine ‘of copper each). The dam was 
eubdivided into 25 jital. Queen Elizabeth's ebilling 
contained 888 grains of pure silver; so that 
Akbar'a rapea was worth Js. 1144. of English 
‘money of his time, Akbar's standard remained 
almost unaltered all over the Moghul dominions, 
until the breaking up of the empire in the middle 
of the 18th century. The rupee of India now 





















COINS. 
contains 176 grains of pure silver, and exchanges 





for 64 paisa, containing 100 grains of copper each. 
Akbar had a four-comered rupee, called Char-yari 
lied to the 


by the this being a term ay 
four im te successors of Mahomed, viz. Abu- 
bekr, Umar, Usman, and Al : 
current coin of Persia is the keran, a silver 
coin of which 209 are equal to 100 rupees, or 
about 113d. each. The gold toman is worth 10 


keran. 60 fare equal to one keran. 

‘The coins of Kadphises, called Kadphinos Kor- 
anos, t0 distinguish him’ from Kadaphos (Kad- 

iiees), the conqueror of Kabul, and those of 

i, his eucosssor, have been found through- 
‘out the whole of Upper India; two or threo of 
them bave been obtained from Masnfipatam, and 
‘one from Tanjore, In the Manikyala tope, General 
‘Ventura foundshell money, the cowry, the spherical 
fiat ingot, Tndo-Soythian and Sassanian ooing, all 
of which bad been deposited at the same time. 
Tn another tope, opened by General Court, were 
found Roman denariof Antony and Julius Uasar, 
and coins of some Roman families associated with 
Indo-Seythic pieses of Kadphines, In Angust 
1856 there was discovered a pot of very beautiful 
gold coins of the sine of Augusta and other 
em near Calliempootoor, in the Tyewpully 
taluk of Medora a 

‘Symbole.—In the south of India, the figures of 
‘animale, the dog, the feb, a serpent or eel, the lion, 
the bull, the elephant, the ankus or elephont-goad, 
‘lgo weapons, sword, bow and arrow, n 7nco, 
shania or golem, were largely used 6 old coins 
‘as aymbols, "The dog is crouching on fore lege or 
Beye “The Gh was tbe ovign of the Fandyan 
‘dynasty, but is also found on Buddhist veal, 

or wheel, the chaitya, the Ficus religioea 
or pipal leaf, also'a bow and arrow, « band, and 
the ewastika' cross. 

‘Tho old Mada and Taokhs ooins are all of gold, 
‘and generally cup-shaped, the reverse convex, the 
obverse concave, with fine impressions in relief, 
oF with a lots or pada and chank or shell. 

In the ancient coins of India, lead waa usod for 

‘denominations, These have been found of 
all weights and sizes near Amaravati, with a Hon 
or the tree symbo]. The lion is the most favourite 
aymbol represented on Baddhist sculptures. It 
forma the crowning ornament of the vclebrated 
Iaths or obeliaks of Northern India, the most 
remarkable of which are the Allahabad columa, 
thove of Bettiah, Bakra, eto. It ocours prominently 
the mente of ancient and modern 
EOP, favourite symbol on the ancient 
othe elephant speared eanjoitly with tho 

a conjointly with the Tion 

gn, the Babi = of Bact ‘and 8. India; 
in r S. Indian coins the el it appears 

on the obverse, with some Buddbat symbol on 


the reverse. 
‘The bull, both in Buddhist and Saiva mytho- 
logy, is a favourite eymbol with both sects on 
many of theit coins. It was early adopted by the 
successors of the Greek coius of Bactria, and with 
the extension of the Beira, creed in Todia, is 
bolic adoption became almost general. 
ian coins with it are of lesd, copper, and white 


metal. 
‘The horse was a favourite symbol on Buddhist 
coins of 8. Indis, of lead, aud copper, aad white 
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‘The boar type of coins is the best known of all 
the old coinage of the 8. of India. It was origi 
ally the badge of the Chalukya families of Kalyan 
Rajamundry, from whom it passed to the later 
hola dynasty, was subtoqucatly adopted by the 


Rayar dynasty of Bijanagar, and is still found on 
the seals of somo of the petty local ebieis in the 


‘About 150 coins with symbols have been dis~ 
corered, 27 of them have flowers (phul), dots, or 
stars; 14 have varietios of the lotus (padma) or 
trefoil; 12 have varieties of the trideut (trisala) 
or spear (bala); 10 have flower (phul) or knot 
(padina.phl); ‘4 with the baroh’hk apear, or the 
fruda sceptre or mace ; 15 have the jhar or thuhar, 
tree or sprig; 6 the suraj or sun; 7 shamsiri 
dagger; 4 tho katar dagger; 1 the ankus or 
gonad; 18 with numerals or letters; and 18 with 
the shell, panja, or hand, the Hindu deitics, 
Hanuman, elephant, the royal umbrella or ch’hata, 











or th “fi eroan — Viele, Cathay, i. p. 
eexlvii. ; Fraser's Journey into Khorasan, p. 74; 
Elph. pp. 420, 430; Mr. Walter Eliot in Mad. 
dour, Lit. and Sc., Jan. to Mar. 1868; Bfr. Edward 








Thomas! Prinsep's Useful Tables. 

COIR is the fibre from the rind of the cocoanut, 
and ia s corruption either from the Tatil Kayer, & 
10p@, or the Maldive Kaubar, the name given to 
the cords with which the inhabitants, according 
to Abul Fazl, sewed together the planks of thetr 

It is largely used in India, and the 

‘the yeara 1850-51 to 1860-61 from Indin 
ran between 2393 and 5832 tons, value 
£20,909 and £57,284. Between 1868 and 1878, 
the exports of coir and coir rope ranged up to 
10,821 tons. Coir appears in the in 
various a of finencas, depending on the age 
‘at which the cocoanut is cut and the husk separ 
ated, and the care bestowed in stooping ‘and cleao- 
ing.’ In order to remove thia husk, an iron spike 
or piece of hard wood is fixed in the 
The _ is ers ‘upon Fed it, which 

rough the fibres, and thereby se] 
Rio riod from the abel, In this mater s man 
can clear 1000 nats daily. For the best coir, the 
outer rind of the nuts is bruised and steeped in 
water for two or three days, when it is taken up, 
and the fibres separated by the fingers and scraped 
gently with » blunt knife, and dried in the san. 
If steeped in water too long, they get dark-coloured. 
‘Mr, Robinson thus describes the method of making 
coir in the Laccadives. ‘The husk, he saya, gets 
hard and woody it the frais be allowed A to become 
ite ripe, therefore the proper time for cntti 

Wis about’ the tenth mouth. If ext before this, 
the coir is weak; if later, it becomes coarse and 
hard, and more difficult to twist, and requires to 
be longer in the soaking-pit, and thus 
darker in colour. When ent, the husk is severed 
from the nut and thrown into soaking-pits, These, 
in some of the islands, are merely 
sand, just within the influence of the salt water. 
Hero they lio buried for a year, and are kept 
down by of stonea thrown over them to 

them from the ripple. In others the soak- 
ing pits ure fresh-water tanks behind the crest of 

Tn these the water, not being 
‘beoomes foul and dark-coloured, which affects the 








joles in the folds, 


COIX BARBATA. 


to free the ecir from impurities, If 
long, the fibre is weakened, aa ia said 
‘the caso also with that soaked in fresh water. 
coir from the Laccadive Islands, Kadamat, 
Kiltan, and Chetlat, is ssid to be of the best 
‘iption. In the lives the mannfactare 
into cordage of the ooir is entirely in the banda uf 
the women. When soaked sufficiently long, it ia 
taken out of the pit and beaten with a heavy 
mailet, and rubbed with the hands until all the 
interstitial cellular substance is separated from 
the fibrous portion. When quite clean, it is 
arranged into a loose roving, preparatory to being 
twisted, which is done between the palina of the 
bands in a very ingenious way, 80 a8 to produce a 
yarn of two atrands at once.” {0 these islands 
coir is one of the chief commodities of barter for 
the necomaries of life, aa rice, salt, tobacco, ete. 
‘The coir is made up for their petty traffic in short 
‘kute’ of a mixed length and weight, and at the 
end of the year these are collected and made up 
into lengths of 70 to 75 fathoms, aa received by 
the Government. 40 cocoanuts are said to yield 
6 Ibe. of ooir in Ceylon. Mr. Robinson ‘says 
three large coast Laceadive nuta will yield 1 ib, 
of coir, measuring 22 fathorws, whereas ten small 
fine island nuts go to about 1 Ib. of coir, but this 
will measure 35 fathoms. 2 Ibs, of such yarn, 
ing from 70 to 75 fathoms, are made up 
into otic of which there are 14 ty mandi, 
averaging a ut a maund of 2 any 
candy of 560 Ibe, will thus be the produce of 
5600 nuts, and should contain about 20,000 
fathoma of yarn, ‘The value of the coin produce 
of a tree ia calculated to be from 2 to 2} anna ; 
and that of the produce of 100 trees, from 14 to 
15 rapes. The average value of the total raw 
produce of a tree benring fruit would then be 7 
‘annas to $ rupee; and that of a plot of 100 trees, 
foe. ‘be annual export of coir from the 
lives to Madras ports is about 200 tons, 
In Ceylon, at Calpentyra and the Akkara-pattoo, 
the natives se; the coir by burying the husks 
slong tho border of tho extensive salt-water lake, 
and when, after siz monthe or more, they are dug 
‘out very clean, the fibres easily separate from the 
cellular tissue of the husk. This mode of preparing 
the fibre prevents the offensive amell emanated by 
mécerating the husk, eo common along the road 
from Colombo to Matra. icc <i 
importa coir from the Archi Coir 
is made into cordage, both ropes ‘and cables, tot 
boats and ships, for which, from ita lightaeas, it ia 
well suited. I¢is largely used by upholaterers ag a 
material for stufting mattretsss, couches, pillows ; 
it ig used aa a substitute for oakum in caulking 
ships. The fibre is also made into brushes and 
aa a substitute for bristles; ia clexned, 
carled, and dyed to resemble horse-hair; and mado 
into matting, door-mata, and netting for sheep- 
‘woven into stair carpets and floor-matting, 
bonnets, hate.—Lond. Exh. of 1862; Royle, Fib, 
Pl; Robinson's Report on the Laccadives ; Hon. 
Mr. Morrison ; Ondatjee, 
steeeTS, Fa ca 
te, _. TRL. 
Sia gota Goll saiai, "| Roklketamas 
Grows in India, The Dols Sh eee of vine 





Tx. 


colour of the coir. When thoron; soaked, the belonging to the order Panicacew. species 
Sioa parts are canly separsiod from the woody are Keown in India,—aquatics, barbata, giguntes, 
by beating. if taken out of the pits too early, ita, lacrima, pumila ; and the following are 


it 
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COIX LACRIMA. 


Burmese names for undetermined species,—Ka le 
Rote ponk, Ka Je ben, Ks le aboo" ea 1 ia denn, 


‘GOIX LACRIMA. L. Job's tears, Coix millet. 
Kalethee,. . . Buse. |Tyifin,. . . . 

The Burmese species of Job's tears has Smge 
esenient seeds, which are parched for sale in the 
Ehaiys tilnatout Motaog: isla dull greenieh 

amy Hills about, Mo tia of a du 

pore and, though planted i ‘in drills and carefally 

and weeded, is a very ragged crop. The 
shell of the cultivated port is soft, and the kernel 
ia sweet; whereas the wild coix ia so hard that it 
cannot be broken by the toeth. Each plant 
branches two or three times from the base, and 
from seven to nine plants grow in each square yard 
‘of soil; the produce is small, not above. thirty or 
forty fold. —Hooker, ii. p, 989; Mason; Williams. 

COJIA, written Khojah, Cojah. See Khajah. 

COLABA. In the spacious harbour formed by 
the islands of Caranja, Colaba, Bombay, Salsctte, 
and the continent, several smaller rocky islands 
are scattered, bearing different names, “Of these 
are Bombay, Elephanta, and a little island close 
‘to the lattor that Europeans call Butcher Island, 
but known to the people as Depideva, Holy Isinnd, 
the island of the gods. Colaba island in ancient 
times formed # shelter for the pirate fleets of 
yes Tacs: ie 1662 Divas sortised iss it; im 

¢ 18th century Angria made it bis stronghold. 

‘Galati fs alec acpokit oe aur of wick precting 
the entrance to Bombay harbour on 
it was originally » chain of islets, which have 

connected with each other and with the 
island of Bombay. On its S, and W. are exten- 
tive and dangcrous reefs of rocks, called the Prongs, 
Te in ott) ie soe scene of many Ww) 

ILA NUT of the Gain dont, wer top 
Africa, The secds are much eateemed by the 
natives for their bitter flavour, and are anid to 
enhance the taste of whatover is eaten after them. 
It Brae be las De lenge, cultivated in India. 

‘See Kolapore. 

SOLAR’ LAKE, « marine Ingoon of great 
extent, lying betweon Ellore town and the nen. 
Several marino lagoons, known in India as back- 
waters, stretch around both sidea of the Peninsula 
of India; north of Madrasare the Ennore and Chilks, 
nnd Colar Inkes, and there are several south of 
‘Madras and ou the Malabar coast, Several streams 
flow into the Colar; and one, the Upputeru, is a 
tidal river, In the hot senzon, many routes sre 
passable on foot or on horveback, which in the 
rainy soason become part of the lake, and have to 
‘be crossed ona palmyra raft. The pesca route 
bey the Inke is er Fecal i. aay ro 
theae two places palmyra rafts 
convey gooun and fassengern. ‘Te Colas doos not 
extend fo Ellops itself, but ite edge in the rainy 
‘seeson comes fwithin three or four miles of the 
town, to whi there is a fairly good road. The 
Jake abounds with fish, 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE, Linn. 
Sorinjam, s,,7 ARM: | Kaliikoon, Gu. of Azane. 


Buranjan-talk, oom: ree 

“The oolchicum of medisine is the cormus 
scednaf Cantntmnele, aude wall daeribed by Dion. 
corides, It was used by the Arabs, and is their 
sorinjan; fe; Shey ei ive kuljikoon as ita Greek name. 
of the later Grecks and Arabs, 
and the sweet aad bitter sorinjan of the Arabs, 








COLEBROOKE, HENRY THOMAS. 
were no doubt species of thi gen, perhaps C. 





. Planch OSB. 

COLDENIA PROCUMBENS. | Linn, 
‘Tripankhi, . . Hames pada, . 
‘Siru padi, - cos Hama pedi, % 


A small plant growing in Southern India, used 
as a poaltice fresh sleo when dried, in powder 
wi seeds, to promote suppuration in 
Toile. Rorb. ae 

COLE, ROBERT, Principal Lan General 
of the Medical Department of tho Madras army : 
he pod On the Laterite Formation, and Laterite 
of the Red Hills, in the Madras Lit. Soc. J, iv. 100. 

COLE, Cotoxes. ROBERT, a military officer 
of the Madras army, eldest son of the above Dr, 
Robert Cole, author of an elementary grammar of 


language. 
 COLERROOKE, HENRY THOMAS, waa the 
firet to give a tolerable sketch of the character 
and contenta of the Vodas in 1805 ; and in 1823~ 
1827 he expounded the principles of the different 
of Hindu philosophy. His father, Sir 
George Colebrooke, Bart., was for many years 
chairman of the E. J. Company, Henry Thomas 
‘was born in London, 15th June 1765, and died 
there 10th March 1837, aged 78, He arrived at 
Madras in 1783, from which he went on to 
Calcutta, where bis elder brother was entablished, 
Tn 1788'ho was appointed Assistant Collector in 
Tirhut, In 1801 he attained to the judicial line 
as First Judge in the High Oourt of Appeal, after- 
wards called the Sudder Diwant 
Adatat, and in 1807 be became x member of 
Council, He left Indis in 1815, at the age of 60. 
His principal writings were— 
On the Husbandry and Comumerce of Bongel, Caoutin 


Finda Lew on Ooutracts and Suoccesions, Caleutta 
1798, and London 1818 ; 

Sanskrit Grammar, Caloutta 1805 

‘Armars Kotha, a Scoskrit Lexioon, ‘Calontta 1808 ; 

‘Translation of the Dayabluge of Jimutavabana and 


Teo! walkyo 5 
‘Tedtica' fn the Hindu Taw of Inheritance, 
fs a TE i of rabomgunt and Bhas- 
Alpers from “ 
cara, London 1817. 

In the Asiatic Researches, between 1795 and 
1816, he wrote on the Duties of a Hindu Widow, 
Enumeration of Indian Classes, Tadinn Weights 
aud Measures (1798), Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindus, on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages 
and their Poetry, on the Vedas, on the Jaina 
Sect, on the Source of the Ganges, on the Gyal, 
on Olibanum, on the Dryobalanopa camphore, 
on the Indian and Arabian Divisions of the Zodine, 


In the Transactions af the Royal An Society, 
1828 to 1828, on the Philosophy of the Hindus, 
on the Jaina Sect. 

He was one of the original founders of the 
Astronomical Society, and of the Society for the 
Promotion of Oriental Literature, now known as 
the Royal Asiatic Society, His Sau 
which cost him about £10,000, he present 





‘rom on the Procession of the Equinoxes. 


Br. 
Ag, pig v. 1689; Ed. Review, 1872; ome LE 
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COLEBROOKE, Lrecrewayt R. H. 


Colebrooke’s Life of H. T. Colebrooke, Lond, 
1872; Maz Miller's Chips, pp. 877-417. 
COLEBROOKE, Lrrvzexant R. H., wrote on 
the islands Nankouree and Comarati, As Rea. iv. 
p. 129; Astronomical Observationa in the Ands- 
mang, ib. iv. pp. 817, 885; Barren Ivlond, iv. p. 
397 ; Observations oa the Course of the Ganges, 


xii p. 1. 

COLEBROOKIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Smith, 
Pansra, Hinp. A large shrub of the Siwalik hills 
and Salt Range, growing up to 4000 fect; wood 
used aa fuel, also to make gunpowder charcoal ; 
and the leavea as fodder for cattle, and are applied 
‘to wounds and bruises. C. ternifolia, Rozd., grows 
in the Peninsula, 

COLEHAN, a part of Singbham oceupicd by 
the Ho as their proper country. The Colehan is 
divided into Pirhi or districts, each under a 
manki or chief, and each village has its mundah 
or headman.—Dalton, p. 163. 

COLFOPTERA. See Insects, 

COLEROON, the most northern and largest 
‘branch of the delta of the Canvery river. The 
Culeroon debouches in lat. 11° 25° 20" N., and 
Jong, 79° 52’ 10" E. Its entrance is marked by a 
gap in the trees, and by the four porticos of the 

ia of Chellambram. The Coleroon branch of 
‘the Canvery ia neparated from the Cauvery below 
the iand of Seringham, near Trichiaopoly, and 
after & course of 80 miles (of which it is the 
boundary of this district) falls into the soa near 
Devioottab, An snicut or dam was in the year 
1836 constructed soross the Coleroon, by which 
means a large supply of water is turned into the 
two southern taluks of Mannargoody and Chellam- 

‘anit is of material service to the cultivation. 
‘The Coleroon anicute are said to have been origin- 
ally formed in the second centary of the Christian 
em, 


COLEUS AMBOINICUS. Zour. 
Q, crumifoliun, Benth, Plesteanthus arematicns, 


©. aromatioun, 
Pathan dbus, amo, | Harpers rll = _ 
nt: is a delightfully fragrant plaot 
of the Metacens and the Peninauls of India’ and 
wn in gardens. Its leaves are eaten with 
Gread and batter, or brutsed and mixed with food, 
drink, or medicine, Voigt. 
COLEUS BARBATUS. Benth, 
Plectranthusbarbatus,4n. P. asper, Spee. 
P, Forskulii, Willd. P. monodelphus, Rod. 
‘P. comonus, Sims. Ocimam asperum, Roth. 
A shrubby plant, with strong hut not din: 
agreeable smell, vultivat in 1s over 
India os greens. ‘The roots are pickled —O'S 
p. 491, 
COLEUS OSMIRRHIZON. Eliot, 
‘Hrebera; Veluks, Sansk. | Kura-vere, . Tet. 
It grows in Southern India, where it is culti- 
yated in gardens. Hindu women use the scented 
roots tp ornament their hair; and it is used a8 a 
drag, and as an offering to idole, 
COLEWORT, @ vanety of cabbage, Brassica 
oleracea, af little value.—Jaffrey. 
COLLADDI or Koiladdy, « fort on the island 


of Seringham. 

og OELERI, 5 n0e coonpyin ‘the country south 
rs cont fs 20 

Galery, thal in the woath of the Peninaal of Tua, 

Colleri_bocame the ordinary designation of 

thief; derived trom Kallara, thieves, 


















COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM. 


Tn ancient times they seem to have inhabited 
the wooda from Trichinopoly to Cape Comorin. 
Orme describes them in the middle of the 18th 
3 expert thieves and plunderers; and the 
Jeauit Father Martin anya they were very cruel. 
Pennant, in the 18th century, saya‘ the adjacent 
‘countries are covered with thick foresta, and little 
the Polygars and Colleries, who may be truly 
styled “sylvestres homines”’ ‘The Colleries, he 
adds, were predatory, and their government, as 
also ‘that of the Polygars, feudal. The Colleries 
are in number thirty or forty thousand, ‘Their 
country is billy. They generally sided with 
Mahomedans and tho British in tbo warn against 
the French in the times of Clive and Dupleix, 
Their chieftain is the Maharaja of Puducottab.— 
Pennant's Hindostan; Orme's Hindustan, 
_ COLLICHTHYS PAMA. B. Ham, Tho whit- 


ing fish. 

COLLOCALIA, a genus of birda belonging to 
the family Cypsetide. C. linchi ie the swiftlet 
that produces the edsble birds’ nests used in China 
‘a a restorative food. The other species is 0. 
nidifies. See Birds’ Nests; Birds. 

COLOCASIA. Ray. A genus of planta of 
the family Aracem, Several species grow in the 
south and east of Asia, viz. C. antiquorum, eucul- 
lata, esculenta, fornicats, odora, Indica, bicolor, 
arborescens, montana, mucronata, pympbetolis, 
virose, mactorrhiza of Ceylon, and ©, Himalensis 
of the Himalaya, al of thew renarkable for con 
taining a milky juice. They are growa in 8. 
Europe, the East and West Ladies, and in Poly- 
tame of yum, cova, ed, tra, are fed a8 foot, 
name 000, are used as 
Colocasia and ita allies nro vemarkable for the 
distillation of water from the extremities of their 
leaves, This process generally takes placo at 
night or in a damp atmosphere, and supplements 
the evaporation whieb takes plage from the eur- 
face of the leaves when the air is dry. Another 
curious physiological phenomenon, well ebown by 
many Aroids, which have their numeroug small 
flowers enclosed in a sheathing leat (epathe), 
the rise of temperature at the time of foworing in 
the floral organs, duc to chemical changes in their 
timues. In these plants the sbeathing epathe 
preventa the, dapessioa of the beat, so that the 
temperature inside sometimes rises many degrees 
above that of the air outside. C. grandifolia, the 
great-leaved Caladium, is the Alu of Bombay. 

COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM. Schott. 

Aram colocasia, Zinn. | A. Agyptiacum, Rumph, 

‘There are five varieties of thia plant,— 

@, Gori kuchoo, Bena. A. Ashoo kuehoo, Beata, 


Bheme kal AM, | Chema, Chama dumpa, 
‘Cheme, Obamakurs, ‘Tz. ‘te, 


‘These are cultivated in moat parts of India and 
Burma. Small offshoota from the tubers are, 
like potatoes, planted in well-manured frisble rich 
soil, The roota of the Goori kuohoo are taken up 
in about nine months, and those of Ashoo kuchoo 
after seveo months. 

7. Kalo kachoo, The roots send out numerous 
runners, but do not swell into tubera like the 
‘oaltivated varieties, The leaves and petioles are 











used as greens. 
as 2, Char kuchoo and 


« Bun kuchoo are not cultivated, and seldom 
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COLOCASIA ESCULENTA. 
Io Barma, = and @ supply the place of 





Thio i cultivated io many parte of India, and 
np to 6500 fect in the Panjab Himalaya, and to 
7600 in Chamba and Kula, It is a plant of 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and the East Indies. 
‘Two varieties of it exe cultivated near Caloutta, 
the Goort and Ashoo kuchoo; and three varieties, 
Kala, Char, and Bun kuchoo, are found wild. 
The amall offeets of the Goori and Ashoo are 
planted about the beginning « ‘of the rains in May 
‘or Jane, in # weil-laboured friable rich soil. The 
roota of Ashoo are taken ap about the clove of the 
‘yoar, and those of Gori in February or March.— 
‘Drs, Voigt, Roxb. ; Bombay Products; Stewart, 
COLOCASIA ESCULENTA, Sch. 
ih esculentum, J. Arisarom esculentum, 


» Rozh, une 
Asbess Ashe, «Anan, 
baon al i, 





‘Thia species is cnitivated in Brazil, the East 
tnd West Indies, Burma, the Archipelago, and 
Polynesia, The root somewhat resembles a pine- ca 

ie, but is globular. It is rather coarse; but 
‘the natives of India make use of the tubers in 
curries, ete, ‘This seems to be the plant mo largely 
‘used in the West Indiea and Polynesia, 
names », and taro, 
root, shaped romewhat like a yam, and when well 
hae afterwards roasted, ia not inferior 
toa yam in taste. It is a common food of the 
inhabitants of Travancore, where there is a 
superior variety of it, with broad, purple-coloured 
Teuven, The ‘Warrish (Uoriah?). in. the Gan- 


Cireara call it Catchoo; the Malays of the 
Hstornatends hold it in ‘high estimation. 
Nicbubr says it is 
‘march; 


ae in abundance in 
itoations in Arabia, as well x in Egypt. 
‘anys: ‘Nutrimentucs est catholicum in 
bos hisce insula et tanquam udlisaima 
piss eodem modo, quo ab 

Hicot sbi 








‘pans vooari posset,'— Ainslie ; roe Sager 
COLOCASIA INDICA Roz). 
Arum Indisam, Lour., Rozb., W. Ze, 
Man kucho, . . Bava. | Tota oulir okkiea, . ‘Tit. 
This ia caltivated in India, E. Australia, and 8. 
stems and 


shers are eaten gt; 

EST OCASTA MACRORRHIZA, renga caged 
Fiji Islanda ia called ndalo or There 
8 water and s land variety, ‘he former of which 


ie 
‘the more usually grown. ‘The average weight of 


is 


Tt ta valuable Him, 


COLOPHONIA. 


tho roots is 2 Ibe., and the cropa are raised from 
November to Apri Ts requires irrigation, ‘The 


. youog stalks and leaves are used like spinach, or 


in soup. ‘The root is employed for making the 
mindrat or native brend Tt contains Such 


COLOCASIA NYMPHAAFOLIA. 
Arum nymphaifolinm, 


| hindi nyopbadltion, 
Bem: | eae pete, oo Tee. 


moist parts of Southern India, 
Bengal and the Konkanks and ia said to be used. 
1g food in Malabar. 


igt. 
COLOCYNTH, Citrullus colocynthis, Schr. 
+ Anas, 











Kbanil, . Colocynthis, |. 
oa . Peg U 
sin, spon pulps ef 
eit Cintals indravarani, 

Bitter apple, . Sanex, 
Bier gocember, Gaeta . Sinew. 
Koloquinten, ‘Taw. 
Indrayun, 





Vorocometrea, 7 
Pootas- EL. 
Colocynth, the Khanal of the ‘Arabs, has boen 
used in medicine from the earliest tines, and is 
‘one of the plants supposed to be the pakyoth or 
wild gourd of Scripture. Jt grows on the aandy 
landa of the Dekhan, Gujerat, Kaira, Dehli, Dr. 
Burn states that two kinds of colocynth occur 
in Gajeret, the Onesie cobeyrthis, aid the C. 
locynthis. The eolocynth of commerce 
‘the dried. frail, Pecled and anpecled, and ie 

Drought from the Levant, north of Africa, and 

south of Spain. Colocynth is useful for’ pro- 
tecting shawls aoa feathers againet insects. ‘Tho 

colocynth used in medicine as a wogue 
cathartic is an extract from the fruit, That 
known in India by the Arabic names Indrayun 
and Bislur! Lecteer were apy forme et Ber 
Citrallua peeudo-colocynthie of Royle. Col 

oil ia in India from eolocynth 

Bot; Royle, Mat. Med.; Spry. 
COLOMBO, the seat of governinent i in Ceylon, 
has a population of about 40,000, It is on the 
west coast, af the island, in lat. 6° 56’ N., long. 
79° 63’ E., and exports largely to Europe. 
Colombo is menti oa in Singhaleso historical 
annals so early aa A.D. 496; the name ia said to 
signify a eceport, But thia and Covelong, south of 
Madras, and Quilon of the western coast, are all 
the same name, ‘Kulam,’ It was visited by the 
A.D. 1505, and occupied by thera in 
Toes but they were expelled by the Dutch in 
surrendered 











1656, who in tarn it to the British 

on the 16th February 1796. 
COLOMBO ROOT. 
Qelombe wortel, Dor. | Rais de Calumbe, Pont, 
Resins de Onlorite, | Fa. iba kha, . ”. SINGH. 
Kolamba warzel, Rais de Golombo,. . SP. 
Relemt kijarO0s.,Hinp. | Galuabe ser e's Tax 
Radice di Colum! Tx. | Colambu vera, : Ta, 
Mozamarqua, | 


‘The colombo plant is the Coceulus Lr 
Ig grows wild on the coast of Momambi 
in East Africa, and is much c 


for re-export to and is m in 
medicine for its ful antiseptic, tonic, 
i —M°Culloch; Vo 
COLOPHONIA is in French, Bois de 


ee 
To this genus De Candolle refers the tree prodwe- 


TRA 


CULUSSUCHELYS ATLAS. 


COLOUR. 


ing the Bois de Colophane of the island of Mau- gossamer muslins, and gold and silver tissues, 


ritius, and calls it C. Mauritiana. 
COLOSSOCHELYS ATLAS, a huge fossil land 
tortoise, discovered by Dr. Falconer and Sir Proby 
Cautley in 1835 in the tertiary strata of tho 
Sivvalike Hill ing the southern foot of the great 
Himalayan chain. They were found associated 
with the remaing of four extinct species of maato- 
don and elephant, species of rhinoceros, hi; 
tamus, horse, anoplotherium, camel, giraffe, siva- 
therium, and’ a vast number of other mammatia, 
including four or five species of quadrumana ; 
also a great number of reptilian forms, such aa 
crocodiles and land and fresh-water tortoises. 
Some of the crocodiles belong to extinct species, 
but othera appear to be 
species now living in the 
ticular, to the Crocodilus longirostris, between the 
existing forme of which, and beads dug out of the 
Siwalik Hille, no difference is detected. The same 
result applics to the existing Emya tectum, a 
common species in all parts of Todi, A very 
perfect fossil specimen, ting the 
of tho evidence of the dermal scuien, © undiatin~ 
guishable from the living forms, not varying more 
from these than they do among each other. Prof. 
Thomas Bell considers that there are no characters 
shown by the fossil, to justify its separation from 
the living, Emys tectum, now a common specics 
found in all parts of India. There are therefore fair 
nds for entertaining tho belief as probable, 
at the Colosaoehelya atlas may have lived down 
toan eatly period of the human epoch, and e 
extinct since,-~Ist, from the fact that other Che- 
lonian species and crocodiles, contemporaries of 
the Coloasochetys in the Siwalik fauna, have sur- 
vived ; 2d, from the indications of myth: in 
regard to x gignutic species of tortoise in India, 
One in the British Museura is 14 fect in transverse 








circumference, and is 9 feet long.—Jour. As, Soc. 
Ben, No. 247 of 1855. See Tortoise. 

COLOUR. 
Gouleur, . . . . FrjGoloe,. .. . . In 
Farbe, De jolol, eee BP 

" Hxn., Pa 

‘White is tho mourning colour of the Mabome- 

dans of Persia and in India, and of the Hindus, 


Parsees, and Chinese. Blue with Hindus is an 
unlucky colour. No one will buy a ruby or garnet 
with a blaish tinge. But the celestial blue is the 
imperial colour of the Mongols and Chinese. The 
colour affected by Hinda, aud in Burma by 
Buddhist, religious mendicante, is a dull orange 
Ta the ceremonies of marriages of Hindus, and 
on other similar happy occasions, red-coloared 
clothes must be worn, and the invitation cards 
must be red-oolonred. 

Sir George Birdwood tells us that of all artistic 

wera, that of colour, in its hi ies, 
Peithe ‘most dificult to teach. ‘Though general 


aa special gift, It exists where’ the knowledge 
of form ia unknown. It accompanies an uo- 
conscious sympothy wit, natore, “Many actually 
savage uationa colour their cloths or wraps or 
mata harmoniously, though absolutely davoid of 
social or mental cultivation. Europe may culti- 
‘ate the study of colour, and understand its lawa; 
but in’ textiles of all’ kinds, from  oarpets to 

Sp 


the traditional taste of oriental nation remains 
unattainable by Europeans. In their ailk and 
woollen fsbrica, their metal work and other 
, there is an inherent feeling for, and 
power of producing harmony in, the distribution 
Of colour, and in aurince decoration. He tells us 
fhat in the colouring of carpets ot India, fll 
Indian red, broken by flowers or conventions) 
leaves, in which orange predominates, forma a 
leading feature. A cool, low blue, a green of 
similar gravity of hae, and soft creamy white, 
complete the palette of the Indian designera of 
these fabrica. European purchasers have intro- 
duced changes into these oriental designa, but 
only to occasion lowes of the exquisite harmony 
of the native arrangements of form and colour. 
Oriental colouring in textile fabrica seems to 
result from a gift to the various races that pro- 
duce them. ‘The netive designers p: in 
accordance with immemorial traditions, and with 
8 certainty that resembles instinct. Their shawls 
are the finest textures, if not the most artistic 
products, of the loom. ' As studies of colour, the 
shat of India have no rivals in the range of 
textile fabrics, The most, celebrated of those 
productions are produced in Kashmir from, the 
inest wool. The fineness and softness of ite 
bre retain colours of tho most intense and deli- 
cate hue. Lakes, yellows, blues, orange, greaus 
of several tints, rich and vivid; white, soft ami 
low of tone, and absolute black, enable the 
Gesigners to make up endless combinations. The 
designs in al) Kashmir sbawls aro very similar to 
cach other, with a cone or an occaional peacock 
amongst the rolling eurves, and with the borders 
of the brightest colours. India also, though not 
manufacturing shawls, produccs woven tissues, 
some embroidered, and seme the work of the loom 
ocly, of & epledour unknowa to European 
weavers. The gold and white, gold and purple 
white and silvor muslins, for colour, taste, and 
of arrangement, are amongst the ertiatic 
triumphs of the Indian loom. Some of them are 
of @ gossamer transparency, intended for ladies’ 


Cotour-sticks tor the lacquer-ware of India are 
used in the Panjab by the kharati or wood-turner, 
to colour his ware when the turning process is 
complete. The stick consiate of sheli-lac, melted 
down with a certain proportion of wax and 
solphur, and coloured by various simple or com- 

und colours. They are applied by the hand. 

eo) holds the coloar-stick against the 
turned wood object while revolving rapidly; the 
heat produced by the friction molta the lac, and 
the colour is deposited on the surface of the wood. 
‘The skill and fancy of the operator directs him 
either in laying on a uniform layer of colour, or else 
putting it on in little spots or touches, by allowing 
colour-stick only very lightly to touch the 
revolving wood, thus producing either 8 smooth 
uniform colour, or the pretty mottled spposrance 
20 often observed in nequered ware. Two or 
three different colour-sti are often spplied, 
giving the whole a marbled appearance t 











beauty. The colour thus applied is spread, fined, 
and polished, by_ pressing the against the 
tumed objeot while revolving. final polish 


is gh with @ little oil, The princi 
BES OLE her erimnon, orpiment ted Teo 
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green made of orpiment and Prossian blue, dark 
Dlug, indigo or ian, black, white, brown or 
gold colour, light-blue or ultramarine. 

Colours for enamels.—Vitreous masses are em- 
ployed by the minakar, or enameller on silver, 
ete. The colours are principally green and blue, 
salts of fron and copper diffused through vitreous 
matter; yellowish colour also is produced by 
litharge. The mancfacture consists in taking 
silver or metal vase, having the pattern of leaves 
or flowers worked on it in relief, and filling the 
hollows with onamel in amelted state. The colours 
used are blue, green, and red. The art of making 
this material’ is known in Lahore, Multan, 
other places. 

Chinese red colvur is made from Taow-fan, oF 
copperas. Their mode of preparation is by putting 
@ pound of copperas into a crucible, over which 
another crucible is luted, having a small hole in 
it, which is lightly covered over; around these 
they pile charcoal, and enclose the whole within 
bricks, whan they fire the charcoal, and as soon 
xg the fumes issuing from the aperture in the 
crucible become of a light colour, a small quan- 
tity of the co peras is taken therefrom, laid upon 
fir-wood, and moistencd with water ; if the colour 
then prove to be a bright red, they remove the 
fire; if not, they allow the copperes to remain 
subjected to the heat until it assumes that colour, 

then remove the fire. When the crucibles 
are cool, a cake is found in the lower one, but the 
finest colour is encrusted on its sides and on the 
bottom of the upper cracible, which ix kept 
separate from tho cake; the pound of eopperas 
produces about four ounces of coloar. 

‘Chinese white colour is made from calcined 
translucent flint, to au ounce of the powder of 
which they add an equal quantity of white lead. 

Chinese le grcen besutifal. It is prepared with 
‘one part of powdered calcined Aint, two parts of 
white lead, and six parte of the scales of well- 
hammered copper. 

Chinese violet is produced by adding an ad 
tional quantity of the prepared white to the green. 

Chinese yellow is ‘made by combining equal 
portiona of prepared white and rod. 

‘Lin in the powder blue of Chinese commerce. 
It is the Pion-t’sing stone, an azure mineral, pro- 
bably arseniurct of cobatt, roasted and powdered. 

Ail thesc various colours are used by the china- 
ware painters, having been previously dissolved in 
gum-water, to which they occasionally add aait- 

tre, copperas, or white lead. The colours arc 
Eid tn the first baking aud varnishing of 
the chius-ware, but the beauty and depth of the 
colouring is imperceptible until after the eesoud 








‘Black china-ware, the Ow-mi-ew, orvamented 
‘with gold, is very much prized in China. To make 
it, they mix three ounces of azure and seven of the 
pericolly deyit ie baked, aver which the gold 

eo it ia ter whi ia 
Eid on, and tho veanel i ro-bekeed. 
Cracked porealein the Tow ie, is a 
simply by'varnishing the vessels with 
E'whitish ash-coloured varnish, imade from calcined 
translucsut white pebbles : this bas the property 
of marbling and veining the ware, and giving it 
an appearance as if it had been fractured into 
many pieces, which had been carefully reunited. 
—Snith, MM. C.; Jameson's Journal, 1853 











OOLTSFOOT. 


Williams’ Middle Kingdom ; Powell's Handbook ; 
Sirr’'s Chinese; Madras Ez. Jur. Rep. 

COLQUHOUN, In 1882, Messrs. Colquhoun 
and Wehab crossed China from Canton to Burma, 
Mz. Wabab subsequently died. found 
‘the river Canton navigable by light - draught 
steamers for 400 to the upper portion of 
the gorges and rapida; amd numerous fine cities 
in Yun-nan, now fast decaying, owing to the 
Mahomedan ‘rebellion driving the traffic to the 
Yang-tze river. The Yun-nan country isamoun- 
tainous plateau about 6000 feet high, with ranges 
of 15,000 feet in the north, falling 40 9000 in the 
south. Ita scenery, climate, peoples, Janguages, 
and costumes change rapidly, Numerons fine 
cities attest the former prosperity of the popala~ 
tion. Opium, minerals, and tea are the main 
exports; the imports were eotton from Laos and 
Bhamo, English salt aud piece-gooda from the 
latter place, and large caravans from Tibet, cou 
veying tea,” The portion of Yun-nan west of Tali 
had been a stronghold of Mahomedanism before 
and during the late rebellion. Traces of ite rule 
were found in these places, in the greatly superior 
architecture, and especially in the decoration of 
the buildings, both private and sacred. A con- 
siderable portion of the population of the plain, 
sparse as it in, is stilt Mahomedan, and the doc- 
trines of Islam are taught in some of the schools 
of Mong-hoa. The aborigines in this region, 
dwelling ‘chiey in the bis and bill-valley, ane 
mostly Lo-lo in the northern portion, while Han- 
jou prevail in the south; although Lo-lo, Ka-tu, 
‘Oni or Hami, and Pai are plentifnl, among whom 
a few Kut-sung and Pa-tu are found, To the 
south and south-west of Tali the Lo-lo are most 
numerous, while round the Tali lake the Min-clia 
tribe (literally, native family) is alone found. 
The Lis-sou, a division of the L.o-lo, are to be met 
with to the N.W. of Tali, I-jen and I-chie ore 
names applied by the Chinese and othere to the 
Lo-lo. ‘They mean ‘swage people’ and ‘sav 
family,’ which is also the complimentary term 
use by the Chinese for Europeans. Mr. Colquhoon 
met with Lo-lo,—ofton black and white tribes,— 
Tou-lao, Poula, Lung-jen, You-jen, Mino (black 
and white), and Pai, as'well az others of leas 
importance. I-bang is a Laos district tributary 
to Ohina, situated seven tages south-east of Sau~ 
mao, nud supplies most of the so-called Puerh tea. 
At ‘Talifu the aboriginal people met with were 
hospitable, pleasant, and kind. The explorere 
left Tali at the end of May, pursued thelr way 
to Bhamo by the ronte followed by Margery, 
we , Gill, and lastly by Soltan and Steven 
son. Yung-chang, the Vochan of Marco Polo, 
and the westernmost prefectaral city of China, 
was reached on the 7th of June 1882. 

COLTS ore taken in tribute by several Eaxtorn 
races, and in the ancient Persian empire the tribute 
of the distant antrapies was of thiskind. Armenia, 
secording to Hleredotus, alone gave am anonal 
tribute of twenty thousand colts. Up to a tecent 
date, the princes of Amber received aa tribute all 
the colts zeared on one of their estates. Many of 
the Persian horses which were brought to India up 
to the middle of the 19th century, were supposed 
to be tributo horses — Tod's Hajasthan, kp. 


COLTSFOOT. Kwan-tung-bwa, Cam, In 
Ching, two variction occur, one with large flowery, 
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COLUBRID. 
rie ag ms see he leaves, are smoked in Hien of 


‘oR STuBRID-2, @ family of snakes, the last of 

Set a Oe ee 
fubrina in ry 

and Colubrids. Sse Reptiles. ¥ 

COLUBRINA ASIATICA. R. Brown, 
Cesuothus Asistions,Zinn. | C, copsularis, Forst. 

The Asiatic red-wood is a large shrub with pale 
greenish flowers, belonging to the natural order 
percent tier eee eis of this 
are O, Nepalensis of Nepal and C. macrophy! 
Martaban,—R. Brown; bn igt. 

COLUMBA, a genus of birds belonging to the 
family Columbidse and order Gemitores. ©. inter- 
media, C. rapestris, C. leuconota, occur in India, 
C. ‘sromatica, C. coronata, and C. carpophaga have 
been referred toother genera. The most common 
‘in India is tho-— 

Columba intermedia, the blue pigeon or pagoda 





pigeon. 
©, livia, ear., Blyth, 

Kebutar, . . .  Hrvo. | Kovil pos,» . « Tat 

Parivi,. 2 1 | Mame | Gudipurai, > 2 5 Ten. 


They congregate in large numbers, and breed 
wherever they can find suitable spots, oe pagodas, 
motgues, and tombs. The Indian’ blae 
differs from the C. livia of Europe, N 
to Japan, and N. Africa, only ia a an a 
goloured instead of « pure white rump, Th 
@ livia of Europe, or reck-pigeon, with lia ube 

ecies, is the parent form of ali domesticated 
ison.“ ae these there are at least 150 varietica, 

The first: consisting of the German, 
Dutch, and eon outers. i 

‘A necond group includes the Kali-par, Murassa, 
Bussora, dragons aud English carries; the Taga’ 
dot hen, Scanderoon pigeon, cyguc rients, the 
Tronfo, tod and the Bank. 

The third group includes the Java and English 
fantail, the Turbit and African owl; the 
Totan; common and short-faced tumblers; the 
Tndian frill-back and jacobin. 

The fourth group ‘nclides the dovecot pigeon, 
swallow, spot, nun, English frill-back, laugher, 
and trampetor. 

‘Dr, Jerdon thus arranges the Gemitores or 
pigeons, syn. Columbe,, Latham :— 

Swb-fam, Green Higvons 
‘Onmotreron, Sphenocercus. 
Sud-fom, Carpophaginn, Truitpigsonss genus, Cor 


Fam. Oohumbidm. 





genera, Trion, Crocopas, 








Sef | ‘Torturiue, turtle-doves; gonus, Tartur. 
im, ground doves 


Babs, Phapine, ground doves; genus, Caleophaps 
Indias, 


Pigeons, doves, and turtles are abundant in 

Southern Asi “asia ahd the Indian Archipelage. — 
lon; 

COLONES. Ciratopher Cotamsbus,a Genoese, 
sod famous narigatn, with a fleet fitted out by i 

0 king of 8: ‘America on the 
Sone Qeicben 92. Port ky ae wean 
a. arn and in AD. 
Lait Beka alerwarde ‘cashed ie some- 
‘wheco between Boston and New York. But the the 





COMBACONUM, 


memory of these discoveries bad away; and 
‘Friday, August 2, 1492, Columbas set sail 
Palos, steering to the west, to reach, in his 
the East Indica. Tt waa chiefly by the aid 
Pinzon family, a seafaring Spaniah house, 
was ablo to get up the crpedition “Ag 
midoight of the 11th October, » sailor deseried 
island, on which Columbus landed at day- 

break of the 12th, and named it San Salvador. 


i 





a, 
a 


Ie iz now called Watling Island. He had carried 
with him a letter to the khan of Tartary from 
the king of Spain, and he died in the belief that 
he bad reached the eastern shores of Asia, and 


hence gave it the name of ‘ West Indies.” By an 
ordonnance of 4th May 1493, the Pope comfirmed 
the king of Spain in the sovereignty of America,and 
strictly prohibited al! persons to touch at any port 
within a line drawn fron: pole to pole 100 leagues 
westward of the Azores; and the Portuguese were 
to possess all eastward of this line, But when 
lan, sailing westward as aservant of the king 
in, discovered the Philippine Istands in 1521 
the Pope’s demarcation was rendered waelesa, anc 
Spain and Portugal came into collision, 

COLVILLE, W. H., author of Notea on the 
Geology and Botany of the Coast between Bandar 

4 Jaslik; do. between Shiraz and 

Bushahr; do., island of Kishm ; do. around 
head of the Persian Gulf, in 1868, 

COLYMBIDE, « family of swimmni 
now classed with the Natatares as Podicipi 
species of Podiceps aro called Grobes 
Haunt tho sea as well aa the rivers, are excellent 
awinmers, and dive froquently, ‘They foed on 
suoal fishes, frogs, crustaceans, nd insects; and 
their nests, formed of a ant ‘rae, 
cte,, are generally placed amucig heeds thd oattoce, 
and rise and fail with the water. 

GOLA OlL, oll of Braasien campostets and B. 


leifera. 
OMSOMALA or Kamala. usp, Tue lotus; 


cad 





ee. ae 
They 


ersian pronounced Kawal. Aran-kawel, the lotus of the 


oo from Aranya (Sanskrit), a waste, and 
Comala, lotus. By the spelling it ehould be called 
Arancomala, but the pronunciation ia as above. 
‘COMANES, a city meutioned by Ptolemy, sup- 
posed to bo Nagara, near Cambay, now in ruins. 
COMANI, a branch of the Kathi tribe of 
Sanrasitra, whose pallia, or foneral monumental 
pillars, are seen in groups at every town and 
village. Abul Ghazi describes a fainoua tribe in 
Kharazm, the ancient Chorasmia, called Comani, 
the remains of which were expelled by Chengiz 
Kbau ; and the royal author adds, ‘Urgens was 














not always the capital; and Abulfade tolls 

Cath, also spelt Raht, iu lat, 41° 49° N., wi 

formerly the metropolis,’ —Rajasthan, i. p. 59. 
COMARASA! ih south of 'Rarsanmalai 


hill, 30 miles west of Bollary, overlooking the 
‘of Sundar, used ag a eatiatorium. 
"*OGMARI, mentioned in the ‘Poriplus, io Capo 
Comorin. See Kumari, 

COMATESWARA, @ colossal Jain figure, 
known by this name, stands in front of a temple 
at Sravana Belgola; another colossal Jaina statue 

Se re aan of uname, 

, the fea 
found in the Eastern neas.—Coll. 
GOMBACONUM, in Tanjore, 175 miles 8. from 
Madras, lrg, populous town. In ancient tines 
‘Chala kings were settled in Tanjore and Com- 
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haconum, in and near the Oanvery and Coleran 
river, and a8 some suppote, gave ‘their name to 
the Coromandel coast. ‘ig town is built close 
to the river Canvery. It bas 12 and in 
Hindu estimation is a very sacred place, celebrated 
for ita learning. Brick remains of the palace of 
the Chola are found near Combaconum. 
COMBERMERE. Stapleton Cotton, afterwards 
Lord Combermere, accompanied his regiment, the 
6th Dragoon Guards, to Flanders in 1793. From 
the conquest of the Cape he proceeded to India, 
and he was in command of the 15th Light 
in the year 1796. and was t at 
welly and Seringapatam. Returning aa 2 
oh pa ges married the 









colonel after ten years’ vervics, he 

eldest daughter of the third Duke of Newcastle in 
xt the head of his brigado of the 
ight Dragoons at and 





In 1809 Sir Stapleton Cotton was 
created locally = Lieutenant laced 
at the head of the whole alliod cavalry. 

in the retreat from Almeida, and sul 
at Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Sslamanca, El Bodon, 
the Pyrenees, Orthes, and at the battle of 
Toulouse, For his services in the Peninsala he 
was created a peer, and received the thanks of the 
Britiah Parliament. In 1814 he married a second 
time, Mina Greville, Lord Combermere went to 
the West Indies as Governor of Babadoes in 
1817, and as Commander-in-chief of the forces 
in the islands at the end of the American war. 
He served in India as Commander-in-ohief ; and 
in 1825-26 he atormed and took Bhurtpur. 








COMBOY. Sinos. A waist-cloth resembling cyt 


a petticoat, warm by the Singbalen, 
}OMBRETACEE. . Br. The inyrabolan 
tribe of planta, consisting of trees or shrubs, 
simple or climbing, of 22 genera, and about 140 
in fuacrt, Bourbon, Mauritias, the 

ty Tnlands, China, and G4 inthe East Indic, 

vis, 23 Terminalia, 25 Combretum, 2 Poivrea, 
2 Getonia, 2 Quisqualis, 4 Anogeiesus, 2 Lumnit- 
zern, ‘Tho various species of Terminalia yield 
several valuable economic products; the Ano- 
giitzusand Lamitaera nsfal woods, and Qaisqualis 
ite excellent yermifuge. Terminalis bellerica 


gives a good serviceable wood where elasticity and | 


strength are required, ‘The withes of two species 
of the Combretum are extensively employed in 
the place of iron stretchers for the moaths of the 
Jeathern buckets used in drawing water from wells. 
Combretum ovalifolinm, rotundifotiam, costatum, 
acuminatum, Chinense, ond extensum occur in 
India.—Mason ; Voigt; Rozb. 

COMBS. 
Kemmen,. 


Kunghi, 
Peltini, 
Pectines, 

Combe for cleaning and adjusting the hair are 
formed of hom, bone, tortoiseshell, wood, ete. 
In Ceylon, the’ marginal pieces of tortolseshell 
are also used at Point de Galle in the manufacture 
of breceleta; and necklaces, formed of = ohain of 
shell resembling amber in appearance, bear a 
higher price than such asare formed of the darker 
shell. Tn Ceylon, tortoiseshell combs are worn 
by men oa well ‘as women. In the numerous 
excesses into which European costume has been 








COMMERCE OF INDIA. 


carried, the size of the back comb worn by ladies 
has never attained that of the Singhalese men, 
who also wear a narrow, long, bent comb across 
the fore part of the head. Five pounds even is 
‘@ moderate price for a tortoiseshell back comb, 
which increases in value according to the nize and 
quality of tbe shell. Hair-pins of tortoisesbell 
are worn by the women, gold and silver being 
substituted for full dress. i hair-pine are 
among the articles purchased by paasen; 
comb is always part of the belengings of the 
darvesh of Central Asia — Faulkner; Rohde, MS; 
M'Cultoch, 

COMILLAH, the chief civil station of Tiperah. 

COMMANDMENTS of the southern Buddhiste 
are ten in number. Amonget them,—Kill not, 
Steal not, Commit not adultery, Lie not, Take 
nothing that intoxieates. 

COMMELYNACE, the spider-wort tribe of 

ants, comprising the genera Aneilema, Campelia, 
Gomumelyns, Oyanotig Murdannia, Polliay and 
‘Tradescantia. Wight describes Commelyna Ben- 
galensis, cristata, nana, papilionaoes, polyapatha, 
and seapiflora. ‘C, cespitosa ocours in Burma; 
and Dr, Honigbenger received ©. nudiflora from 
the Himalayas under the name of Kandoolee. The 
thizomes of some epeciea aro starchy, and aro 
eaten, C. Rumphii is used in India as an emenn- 

—W. Ic.; Riddell, 

COMMELYNA BENGALENSI8. Aforvison. 
Ho-tan-t'y,... Cats, | Kan chura, xanarake, Hp, 

Has amall blue flowers.—Smith, 
COMMELYNA COMMUNIS, | Linn, 











Tat. 
Kenang TAM Vi behest 
Kunnu katti pilln, Voor io? 

Its succulent leaves are used by the Hindus for 
feeding young eslves when they wish to wean 
them their milk. The plant bas a emall 
delicate blue flower, and is found growing on the 
banka of watercourses, along which it ads 
rapidly, sending suckers into the ground. found 
in lawns. The leaves are used by the natives 
mixed with other greens.—Ainslia; Jaffrey. 

COMMELYNA MEDICA. Smith? The T’sun- 
tung of the Chinese. Its tubers are used as a 

fing medicine The same name is given to the 
roots of the Opbiopogon Jsponicns, and of a 
apecies of Aneilems.— Smith, 

COMMELYNA OBLIQUA, —? Is the Xanjura 
and Kana of Hindustan, The root of this plant 
is edible 

COMMELYNA POLYGAMA. Smith, 
‘Yah-chib- Cure. | Ohuh-yeh-ta’si, . Carn. 
grass or spider-wort. In China 
is mnch cultivated as a pot herb, which is eaten 
in spring. The juice of the flower is used ava 
bluish pigment in painting upon transparencies. 


COMMERCE. From the earliest historic times, 
from the S.E. of Asia havo been carried. 

to the west by the ame gea routed aa are DOW 
followed, or have been, a8 now, carried across tha 
deserts cf Central Asia and through the passes in 


‘The earliest route between Europe and India of 
which there is any record in the worka of Hero~ 
dotes, Strabo, Pliny, and others, was by the Red 
Bea, ‘Even before the building of Troy, spices, 
drugs, and many other kinds of merchandiee ware 
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sent from the East by this route. The sbips 
coming from the Indian seas landed their cargoes 
at Arainoe (Suez), from whence they were carried 
caravans to Casson, a city on the coast of the 
fediterranean. ‘The distance from Arsinoe to 
Gassou was abont 105 miles. According to Strabo, 
‘this route was twice altered in pearch of a more 
commodious one. Sesostria of Egypt started the 
iden to which M. de Leaeps in the Christian year of 
1869 gave effect. The Egyptian monarch caused a 
‘anal tbe cut from the Hed Sea toa branch of the 
Nile, and had ships built for carrying the traffic, 
bbat for some reason the enterprise did not succeed. 
In 1 Kings ix. 26, also, it ia mentioned that about 
1000 B.c., Solomon king of Ierae! ‘ made a navy of 
ships in Exion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the 
shore of the Red Set, in the land of Edom.’ nd 
these ships bronght, silver, and precious 
stones froma ore ambish in euch quantities, 
that Iking Solomon ‘ exceeded all the kinga of the 
for riches.’ Silver waa so plentiful at bis 
court, that it was ‘accounted nothing of.’ Tho 
King’s drinking-cupa were made of pure gold, and 
his ahielda were covered with beaten gold.’ We 
are distinctly told that the navy of Tarsbish 
bronght ‘gold and silver, ivory and apes and 
cks,' apd Ophir haa been supposed to have 
some district or port in India. The Tarshish 
fleet is said to have arrived at Exion-geber only 
once every three ;, from which we may 
infer that ‘the voyage was a considerable one, oF 
that the ships had to go with the 1. monsoon 
and return with the N.E. winds, or made a 
trafficking voyage from one place to another, until 
the one cargo waa sold and another 
Neither place has been identified, Had the 
visited the Malay Peninmta, Sumatra, Java, or 
Borneo, they would have known of the Simin 
‘autyrus (the orang-utan of Malacoa and Sumatra, 
the mis of Borneo), or seen the Siamanga syndac~ 
tgls, the long arm of which toeasure five feet ix 
inches across in on adult about three feet hij 
As at the present day, the ancient mariners bo} 
crosged the Arabian Bea, and reached Muziria, 
rt on tho Malabar coast of India, in a voyage of 
forty days, or about the middle of September, 
and they left India ou their return at the end of 
December. ‘The races ruling in Mesopotamia, on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, the Akkad and 
the Phoenicians, also prosecuted the Eastern trade. 
The land router havo varied with the revolutions 
that have raised and swept awey the military rulers, 
‘They have, at times, led through the deserts of 
Africa, have crossed the immense steppes of High 
‘Asia, and over the passes in its mountain ranges, 
and, as st the present day, caravans of 
‘with their bales and chests ‘bound with cords, as 
deserbodin Buaio trailed theitong langthealong. 
Pliny (lib. vi. 4) particularly describes one route. 
Fee arrived At Batra, he observes, * tho 
merchandise then descenda the Icarus as for as 
the Oxus, and thence are carried down to the 


Caspian 
of the Cros (the Ku), where they ascend Hat 
xiver, and, on going on shore, are 
land for five days to tho hanks of the Phasis 
Bion), where they once more embark, and are 
éanveyed down to the Euxine." 

In the days of Augustus, Aulus Gollins de- 
sevibed the caravapa of Arabia ax being like armies 
mm magnitudes, i 














They then cross that sea to the mouth their 
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earavan waa marked by the convenience of mer- 
chanta and the position of watering-places. Each 
had its fixed time of starting, its invariable daily 
halting - places, its entrepoia, and ita points of 
junction with other caravans who would join it 
lor n. 

At one time two great lines of caravans started 
from Yemen. The one proceeded from Hadra- 
meat by Oman, and took the line of the Persian 
Gulf; the other came by the Hejaz along the 
const of the Red Sea, and arrived at Potra, and 
from hence bifurcated off into two roads, the one 
going to Gaza and the other to Damascus. From 

‘emen to Petra the time of the caravan march was 






were probably the same in th 
Abrabam. ‘The Maadite tribes found in this traffic 
an immense field of employment, Some lot their 
camels for hire, some acted as guides, some secured 
protection in return for payments of money, some 
engaged themselves in traffic. Some revolution 
interrupted this caravan trade; the vast. cities 
which maintaine ir enormous prosperit 

the pamage of cersvans fell into decay, a ae 
mains of colomnades, temples, and amphithestres 
excite the traveller's admiration and surprise, 
amid the sands of the Hauran and the deserts oast 
of the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias. Pat- 


were the northern stations or termini of the great 
caravan rea from Potra fe Demastue Bat io 
ition of Petra was pecal xf 
ostion of tee ra peal daz ta 
which won the admiration of visitor in the 
of Greece aud Rome, which waa described by 
Athenodorus the Stoic, and which, after wee 
been forgotten in the desert for centuries, 
exista, within ita rock ramparts and ita 
chiselled and wately pillars and edifices, to astonisl 
and instruct the modern traveller. Petra, in fact, 
was one of the chief points of junction of the 
great carayan traffic, and it was bere that the 
‘cargo of the caravan changed hands from the 
carriers of the southern to those of the northern 
merchant 





ite 

With the fall of the mighty Rowan empiro, the 
routes by the Red Sea and Arabia seem to have 
been abandoned; and centuries afterwards, when 
the Genoese engaged in commerce and navigation, 
8 former trade route had been reopened up be- 
tween India and Europe, The merchandise from 
the western part of India was now carried up the 
river Indus aa far as it was navigable, and then 
across countzy, through Samarcand, to the river 
Oxus, down which it was chip) i 
Ses. ' In like manner the merchandise from China 
tnd the Moluccas was shipped acrom the Bay of 
Bengs!, and ap the rivers Ganges and Juma, snd 
‘then cieried overland to the Oxus, Samarcand 
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‘Theodosia, in the Crimes. Caffa belonged at that 
‘time to the Genoses, and they came there in their 
nae to fetch Taian doh they 
fiatributed throughout Europe. In the reign 
Commodita, emperor of Armenia, better route 
waa followed, by the merchandise being 


‘transported 
from the Caspian Sea through Georgia to the city ; state of civilisation. Tf 


of Trebitond on the Black Sea, whence it was 
shipped to all parta of Europe. ‘This was doubt- 
Jess the origin of the connection of the Armenians 
‘with the trade of India. So highly was thia route 


of, that another Armenian emperor is plunder 


approved 
said to have actually begwn to cut a canal, 120 
miles in Iongth, from the Caspian to the Black 
fea, for the greater convenience of the trade, but 
the anthor of this scheme was lain and the enter- 
Prise fell through. 

‘After time the Venetians came upon the scene, 
and took up a new and much shorter trade route 
to India, that down the river Euphrates,—a route 
which even at the present day is belioved by some 
to be the best that could be selected for communi- 
cation between India and Europe. ‘The Venetian 
merchanta sailed from Venice to Tripoli; thence 
their goods were carried in caravana to Aleppo, 
which wos a famous mart, and whose reputation 
Shakespeare did not fail to notice. From Alopy 
the caravans made their way to Biron the ban 
of the Euphrates. Hero the merchandise was 
‘transferred to boats, and conveyed down the river 
to o point near Baghdad on the Tigris, Baghdad 
being reached, the merchandise was then trans- 
ferret fo boats on the Tigria, aud earried down to 
Bagnora and the island of Ormus in the Persian 
Gulf, In thoso days Ormuz wos tho greatest 
emporium in the south of Asis. Here all the 
velvets, cloths, and manufactures of the West 
were 1d for the apices, drags, and preciour 
stones of the East, 

‘The wealth acquired by tho merchants of Venice 
in their trade with the East excited the onvy of 
the whole of Europe. i 
spared no expense 
a ber ronte A nege = pas latter 
‘Lbth. cent found their way to 
the Cape of Good | Tope ¥ 
between Europe and Indi 
after making uso of the Cape sea route for 400 

the world hes returned to that by the Red 
jea, which was followed by the ships of king 
Solomon and Hiram king of 

‘Along the eastern coast of Africa, merchants 
from Great Britain, France, Portugal, nnd Ger- 
many are now eettled, but Asintios form’ connect- 
ing link between tho Europeans and the African 
raoes, Arabs, and Hindus from Sind and from 
Cutch, have from tine immemorial traded on that 
coast, and the Arab dynastios of Johanna and of 
neighbouring places gave accounts of their arrival 
on coast, which was long prior to that of the 
Portaguese, having been far back in the middle 
ages, and there appears to have been settlements 
‘on the coaat of powerful Arab and Persian emi- 
granta in the early conturies of the Christian era. 
trader Te'was not only that a slop wes put by 

le. Tt was not 0 8 stop was 
their discovery to the Venetian ‘nd Ganoess trade 
‘with India, but ite effect was very nomrly to drive 
away from the coast of Africa the Indian and Arab 
‘who bad exrried on commetoe in this region. 
‘Vasco da Game and the early Portuguese traders 


The Portuguese especially 
their endeavours to discover 
of the 

by 


commodities, which they They 


and the cheapest ronte | Sind, a 
ia. was the high sea. But! opposite Debra Ismail Khan, is the chief trade 
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describe in these regiona » stste of things mush 
superior to what we have since known of them, 
describe the region near the coast north of 
the Hmita of Cape Colony as occupied by well- 
settled kingdoms, some ruled over by Arabs, some 
by natives, and all enjoying & tolarably advanced 
e Furopean tradera did not 
contribute io the ace and happiness of this region. 
The stronghold of Captain Kyd ia shown still in 
the neighbourhood of Johanna, and bis castle 
was certainly built oe that sine. 5 orem of 
pes led. ower of the Portuguese 
‘res much exippled by their rivale, but when thoy 
wore on the mainland they did nothing but tarn 
their attention to the capture and sale of slaves; 
commerce dwindled, and the country sank. The 
early Portuguese maps show that the count 
which in those older maps waa represented as: 
with towns, has in the later ones been seb down 
‘8 almost unknown. 

‘The pcopte who have now the most influence in 
commerce, and carry on by far the largest trade, 
aro the Asiatics from the north-west const of Indin, 
‘They arc of different tribes. None of them can 
tell ‘very accurately when they bagan to come to 
‘Africa to trade. They do not bring their wives 
‘and families with them, but are generally youn, 
men who trade on the coast for come years, an 
return to India to e the same trade in its 
home branches. During the Portuguese domi- 
nation, they were very nearly expelled. The 
Bhatia snd ‘Benga, whe: forms leye mwuber of 
these traders, are Hindus, and are very strict ones; 
had it is remarkable that they may leave India and 

five in Africa for yenrs, without ineurring the 
Btalty of loas of chato which is enforoed against 

{indus leaving India in any other direction, 

Several and routes through Central and High 
Asia continue to be followed. ig bicralg ar ls 
of trade between Afghanistan, Persia, Western 
‘Tarkestan, and India,arethe passea of the Salimani 
range and those leading to and from Peshawur. 
The Moolla pase near ‘Gasilars, thronghout, 
may be traversed in all reasons, Through the 
‘Bolan pass the trade passes from Kandahar into 
listance of 400 miler, The Guleri pass, 


route between Afghanistan and the Panjab; the 
trade through it is in the hands of Povindah, 
a hereditary clan of merchants, ‘The Tatara and 
Abkbana passes, leading from Kabul to Peshawar, 
fare practicable all the year. The Suliman moun- 
tains form the western frontier of the Panjab 
and Sind, The Bolan pass collects the trade 
both of Kandahar and Kalat, and debouches tspon 
Sind at the important roast of Shiarpar, whoso 
morchants have direct dealings with the remote 
cities of Central Asia. The Gomel pass, leading 
from Ghazni to Dehra Temail Khan, is followed by 
the balf-military, half-trading olan of Povindaha, 
who bring their own caravans of camels into the 
heart of India. ‘The Khaibar pass loads from Kabul 
to Pesbawur. The aggregate value of the annual 
trade with Afghanistan cannot be less than one 
million sterling each way, or a total of two millions, 
In 1875-76 the total imports from Kabul were 
‘yalued at £914,000, consisting chiefly of raw allk, 
ied frit end noi, manfit or made, and ther 
dyes, charzas (wn intoxiosting preparation: 

and other wool, and fare. The total a 
were valued. 816,000, cotton gogds 
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of native and European manuinctare, Indian tes, 
indigo, and salt. 

‘The Panjab also conducts = considerable busi- 
ness, via ir, with Yarkand, Kasbgar, and 
Chinese Tibet, eatimated at about one million 
sterling altogether. ‘The chief marta on the side 
of India are Aroritear and Jullandhur, from which 
Intier place the route runs northwards past 
Kangra and Palampur to Leh, where a British 
‘fficial has been stationed nince 1867, in which year 
also a fair wan established atPalampar, to attract 
the Yarkandi merchanta. Merchandise is usually 
conveyed across the Himalayan passes on the backs 
‘of sheep and yake ; but British enterprise bas suc- 
ceesfully taken mules aa far es Leh. In 1875-76, 
the total imports from Kashmir were valued at 
£484,000, chiefly pasbmina or shaw!-wool, charras, 
raw ailk, gold dust, silver ingots, and borax; the 

‘wore valued at £842,000, chiefly cotton 
goods, food-graine, metals, salt, tea, and indigo. 

In this land traffic the difficulties to contend 
with are partly from the social and political state 
of the nations through which the trado pasacs, and 
partly the ‘physical difficulties of the countries 
‘whieh it haa to traverse. Every skein of Bokhara 
silk in the market of Amritear, has to traverse 
‘upwards of 1000 miles over unbridged rivers anc. 
mountain passes, one of them 11,700 feet above 
the lovel of the sea; every fabric from Europe 
exposed in the bazar ‘nt Yarkand, has to perform 
a Journey of 526 miles from the Panjab, over pases 

11,300, 12,570, 18,446 feet in igh, to Leh, 
thence over still Joftier mountains and through an 
inhog) ile route for 576 miles more. N. 
lesa, to combat these difficulties, we find in exist- 
ence an indomitable mercantile energy, hereditary 
in certain tribes, as the Babi of South bighaaincany 
‘the Poyindah of the Guleri pass, the Paracha of 
‘Turkestan, and the Kiryakash of Yarkand. Year 





after year their caravans stream into the Panjab 
from .d, Kabul, Bokhara, and Yarkand, bring- 
ing tales of perila overcoma; native is bewai 


the hardships of the travelling merchant, but they 
wiill stream on. 

‘Afghanistan, » mountainous region, iying be 
twoant lat, 80° and 86° N., and long. 60° to 68° E. 
with a population estimated at 4,200,000, contain 
within its limite three great entrepota of trad: 
hetween Europe, Persia, Turkestan, and India 
—Herat, Kabul, and Kandahar,—where the silk o 
Bokhara and Khotan, tho shawl-wool of Kirman 
‘on the aouth-west, and Khokand, are excbanged 
for the fabries of Europe and for the indigo and 
the spices of the east. Passing the well-watered 
plains of Murghab and the petty Uzbek states to 
‘the north-west of the Bamian hills and the Kunduz 
Getricta, in whose eastorn frontier are the ruby 
mines of Badakhshan, and the lapis-lazuli quarries 
of the valley of the Kokeha, we como to the plains 
of the Oxus and Jazartes, the Amu Dariya and 
the Syr Dariya, into which’ Russia has passed, but 
formerly divided politically into the three Uzbak 
Khanate states of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kbokand. 
Of these, Khiva khanate hasa population estimated 
‘842,500,000; Bokhars, oneof 2,000,000; but Bokb- 
ara is af once the most productive, and ita capital 
isthe great depot for the trade ot Central Asia, occu 


Bling the postion held in more saci times DY 
Semarcand. Its silk i 

‘out the north-west of India ; its cotton is exported 
laxgely to the north ; and the black lambskin wool 
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of Karakul, one of ita provinces, is a ataple article 
of trade; while it importa considerable quantities 
of tea, far sking, iron, and cotton goods, Caravans 
leave yearly for Russia via Orenberg and other 
Trontier towns, and the trade with that couatry is 
cotimated at upwards of £300,000 per annum ; 
it has also a considerable trade with Western China 
“ia Yarkand, with Persia vic Mashed, and with 
‘ndia via Kibul and Peshswur. Under Russian 
supremacy, Samarcand is resuming its former 
position as the more important mercantile site, 
‘Proceeding eastward to the borders of (‘hinese 
Turkestan, including the provinces of Yarkand, 
Kashgar, ‘and Khoten, we find the former the 
cntrepot of trade between China and Bokbar, 
and the latter celebrated from the time of Ctesias 
for ita mineral products, ita jade and emeralds, its 
shawl-wool ond flax; a considerable importer of 
fura, broadcloth, leather, and sugar, and at one 
time the entrepot of a vast trade with Hindustan, 
Turning south, we come to the kingdom of Kash- 
mir, including its outlying province of Ladakh, the 
former sending its valuable shawls to all parts of 
the world, while the latter supplies shawl-wool in 
exchange for opium, the produce of the Kulu hills, 
otter-skins. cotton piece-goods, spices, and drugs. 
‘The Quetta trade goes on to Kandabar, but not 
rouch further west, as the maritime trade from 
Bombay up the Persian Gulf carries articles more 
cheaply than they can be conveyed by auy land 


route, 
‘The trade into Kashmir is conducted with the 
districts of Hazara, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujerat, 
ialkot, and Gurdaspur. 





Neverthe- Siall 


With Kabul the trade 

wr, Kobat, Debra Jemail Kban, and Bannu. That 

through Peshawar is by the Kbaibar, Tatara, Ab- 

Khana, and Gandal routes; that from Kohat is 

by the Thal and the Burraim valley; that by the 

Dehra Ismail Khan district goes by the Gomal pasa, 

aud Sewastan is renched by this. 

‘Tho Bajaur trade is viv Pesbawar and Hazara ; 
to Yarkand, vig Amritear; and to Ladakh, through 

iu. 

“The route to the west from Kabul to Bokbara 
runs via Bamian, Saighan, Donba, Hibark, Hasrak 
Sultan, Kulm, ‘Balkb, Kilif- ford, and  Karsbi. 
Bokhara is the great centre mart to which mer- 
chanta resort from Samarcand, Trehkand, and 
Khokand. 

The Chinese Tibet trade goes via the Hindustan. 
Tibet the several routes converging at 
Wang-ta, where the Sutlej crosses the road. At 
Gartokh town, in Chinese ‘Tibet, a commercial 
fair is held twice » year, at which tradera meet 
from Ladakh, Nepal, Kashmir, and Hindustan. 

\. The routes to Tibet are by five passes, viz the 

Ni ‘at the eastern corner of Native Garh- 

twal the Mana aud Nité passes in British 
Garhwal; and the Jobar, the Darma, and the 
Byans passes in Kamaon. 

"The routes into Nepal are by Kamaon, Phili- 
hit, Kher}, Bahraitch, Gonda, Basti, and Gorakh- 


PUepal Trade Routes—From Kbatmandu two 
routes branch off over the central range of the 
Himalaya, which both ultimately come down into 
the of the Tsanpa, or grest river of Tibet. 
In 1877.78 the registered trade with Nepal 
(which is doubtless underestimated) amounted 
fo a total of £1,687,000, of which more than 
if 


sey through Poaha- 
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two-thirds was conducted by Bengal. The ex- 
porte from Nepal were valued at £1,054,000, the 
principal items being food-grains and oil-seeda, 


Cattle, timber, and horns. Other articles of 
export are musk, borax, chiretta, madder, car- 
damoms, chauri or yak tails, ginger, balchar or 
seanted gras, fare, and hawt. 

iritish India ia geographically aday 
time teaderand anima nation ta 
‘naval power almost as casily as the British them~ 
telves have becomeso. The coast of India offersa 
ready means of intercourse with foreign countrics, 
‘The mountains on the north ere a great barrier to 
trade with Central Asia. But to the south-east 


to mari- 
it bave been 


gad west ore couatries and people with whom the 


the natives of India have established independent 
relations, India possesses a long coast - line of 
‘over 2000 miles and about 800 harbours; but the 
foreign trade of the Indian empire is practically 
confined to Akyab, Cocanada, Chittagong, Corings, 
Negapatam, Beypur, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Rangoon, Moulmein, Colombo, Trincomalee, Galle, 
‘Tuticorin, aud Kurachee, all of which, except: 
ing Madres, are excellently sitaated as central 
marts for the distribution of articles of commerce. 
To Rangoon, Monimein, and Bagein naturally 
flow by the Trawadi ali the products of Upper 
Burma snd of Pega; while the railway between 
Rangoon and Prome offers further facilities for 
wveyance of merchandise. 
most convenient point of distribntion of the trade 
conveyed by water through Bengal, while it is 
alto the terminus of the two main railway syatems 
of Bengal, The river, too (formerly 
to navigation), is now carofally charted, while the 
Port Trust has provided conveniences for shippin 
which are probably unoqualied in the whole worl 
for the ease with which cargo is loaded and dis- 
charged. The Northern Bengal State Railway has 
opened out rich tracts, ucing tobacco, jute, 
and other valuable commodities in gro abundance, 
and rendering trade to some extent independent o! 
‘the rivers in that region, which cease to be avail- 
able highwaya for the conveyance of goods whon 
the waters are low. 

Sir John Strachey has remarked that ‘ Indi 
country of unbounded material resources, but her 
people are poor. Ita characteristics are great 
‘power of production, but almost total absence of 
accumulated capital,’ On this account alone the 
prosperity of the country essentially depends on 
iw being able to secure o large and favourable 
outlet for its superfluous produce. But her con- 
nection with Britain and the financial results of 
that connection compel her to send to Europe every 
year about 20 millions’ worth of her products, 
pan seeoiving ‘in return any direct commercial 
equivalent. This excess of exporta over importa 
is, he adds, the return for the foreign capital, which 
invested in India, including under jital not 
only money, but all advantages, which have to be 
paid for, such a9 intelligence, strength, and energy, 
on which miminisiration and’ commercial 
‘prosperit rom theae causes, he 
Bie irede of india ist an abnormal’ positon’ 
preventing ber receiving the full commercial 
benefit which would spring from her vast material 
renontees.’ In the thirty-six years between 1835 
nd 1871, the yalue of merchandise from. 
India amounted to £1,012,000,000; the value of 
tmerchandine imported into India, to £588,000,000, 

















Calcutta is the Cosl, 
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showing an excess of £429,000,000 on the exporta, 
‘The value of treasure imported in the same period 
was£312,000,000 against £37,000,000re-exported, 
ing a nett import of £275,000,000. In 1880, 
India sold to foreign nations £66,000,000 worth 
of strictly Indian prodaee, which the Indian 
busbandman had raised, and for which ho was 
paid. In the year 1681-82 the total trade of 
fndia, including exports and imports, exceeded 
£141,000,000. 
‘The commercial transactions of British India 
with foreign countries are chiefly with the United 
igdom of Great Britain and id, and with 
China, In the year 1882-82, the total value of 
i merchandise ‘and treasure was 
258,314,865, and that of the exports £82,999,346. 
Cotton piece-goods, twist and yarn, thread and 
other sorte, imported were of value Rs, 20,09,41,635. 
‘The values of suger, refined and unrefined, and of 
woollen goods, were each above amillion sterling; 


i 








Madras, metals, raw and manufactured, 34 miltiona; while 


of the exported articles the opium was valued at 
Re, 12,43,21,418 ; rice, grain, pulse, wheat, seeds, 
£17,240,750; tea and coffer, 26,056,601; raw 
cotton, cotton goods, twist and yarn, £16,946,475, 
In that year twenty-five of the more important 








Imports, were— Exporta, were— 
domed 2 BESS Ceti, iam 1 0 
bl | Bata on) Za,» : 
Da. > 1,08'00;436 ‘wink 
Sap: | ae 2 
Cotton, rave, : 20,4257 309 
twist a 133 
= 322,204 669 
» hy 20,77,204 815 
ne SRI on 
Dyclosinaierial, 277140506 ead 
Hard 028 
jowellary, Soest ee 388 
ABS Sitio,’ ‘aadelinat 
30 iam, | 12,48,21, 
LRP IOC Seody”. 10,05,40,967 
. 351/08,734 Tea, . ¢ ; . 9,60,91,863 
'56,08,853 Wood, | '56,07,025 
47,81, 342 45,518 
us, 1,05,30,831 66,830 
I ee 56, ‘1 21,196 
‘Silk, raw, . 74,92,107, 45,896, 
manuf, —1,91,17,056 98,349 
Sugar, refined, 1,24,21,892 24,58,900 
«+= '18,96,906 33,01,800 
‘Woollen goods, 1,12,12,820 
British India Foreign Trade, 





“naporta: 








‘The opening of the Suez Cannl in 1869 wti- 
mulated every department of eastern trade into 
greater activity, but has not materially changed 
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ita character. In 1871-72, the first complete year 
for which statistics are available, the total 
nuzber of steamers which sailed via the canal was 
422, with a tonnage of 464,198. In 1875-76, 85 
per cent, of the imports into India from Europe 
and Beypt (excluding treasure) peated through 
the anal, but only 28 per oent. of the oxy 








‘Tho actual values of canal trade in 1877-78 were 
29 millions sterling for imports into India, and 23. 
raillions for exports from India. The canal has 
reduced the length of the voyage from London to 
Calcutta by about 50 days. “The route round the 
Cape was more than 11,000 miles, and cocupice, 
Uy auiling ships, neazly three months; that from 
Britain through the canal is less than 8000 miles, 
and takes, by steamers, frou 30 to 45 days. The 
numbers and tonnage of steamers adopting the 
canal route hare rapidly increased :-— 









Tos, No 
1877-78 | 1187 | 1,617,839 | 1880-81 1409 | 2,138,872 

‘at | 1490/0857 | 1981-52 1980 | 2/87/08 
1067 | 1c00%709 


Bombay ig the sole outlet for tho products of 
‘Weatern India, Gujerat, the Dekban, and the 
Central Provinces; Karachi (Kurachee) performs 
8 similar office for the valley of the Indus, and 
Rangoon for that of the Irawadi. Bombay is 
almost exclusively dependent upon its cotton, 
noeds, and whent | and a bad crop of any of these 
Jon bad time for the export trade from that port 

enerally, 
a Catcutia is an outlet fora vast tractof count 7 
capable of producing, besides wheat and needs, 
which Bombay docs export, though to n less extent, 
an infinite variety of staples, such a8 tea, oil-seeds, 
jute, raw and manufactured in the slape of gunny 

mags and cloth, also rice and hides. After the 
opening of the Suez Canal, the exports from Cal- 
cutta rove in value from less than 20 millions 
sterling in 1867-68 to nearly 29 millions in 1878-79. 

Rangoon is, however, the most thriving place, 
commercially, in the Indian Empire, considered 
relatively to itssize. The iny ‘trade in 1880-81 
was valued at more than £3,846,346, being an 
increase of 267 per cent. in 10 yeara; while 
ite export trade exhibited an increase of 233 
per cent. in the same period. Burma is without 
oubt the most prosperous province of the empire, 
and its people, free from the religious and caste 
prejudices with which the Hindus and Maho- 
imedans of India are imbued, and fond of persona 
comfort and adornment, spend their earnings 
freely on substantially-built and healthy habita~ 
tions, on will attire, Jewell » cigara, 

roviaions of kinds such ag in India are consumed 

‘the British-Indian population only, on erockery 
and glass-ware, and other things which conduc 
to the personal comfort of a man who will not, as 
in India, be content to live in 8 mud hovel. 

Europe.—Owing to the removal of the E. India 
Company's monopoly, and subsequently of customs 
and navigation Iaws, and still later the opening of 


Yesr Tom 














the Suex Canal, the current of trade shows a dispo- 
sition gradually to return to the channela chiefly 
used before the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape. ‘Tha cities on tha Mediterranean are again 

i i that share of the 


receiving and profitin; 
Easterntizade which ensich 
firwt into the hands of the Ps 


into those of the Dutch and 


sports, from Enrope, Egypt, and the Levantine cosat of 
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-4ill retains its supremacy as the centro of at least 
60 per cent, of the trade of the Indian Empire; 
but ‘Trieste, Venice, Genoa, and Marseilles play 
-a increasingly important part in the commerciat 


race. 
‘The imports of merchandise vie the Suez Canal 


‘Turkey, inorense year by The 
Toute is not so largely used for exporia of Indian 
produce, the reason being that large quantities of 
these, such as opium and rice, find their way to 
‘Shing and the Straits, Mauritius, Ceylon, Arabia, 
and other countries, 

China trade with India is practically confined 
to the opium traffic, though, within the last few 
years, that country has become an important con- 
samet of Tndiau-made twint, which no doubt 
displaces to some catent in the Chinese markets 
the spianings of Manchester ‘Tho time will come 
when the Chiuese will spin for themselves, and 
then India will bave to be content with her own 
local markets for her goods, Ia all respects but 
one the Chinese are better adapted than the 
people of Tadia for the profitable manufactare of 
cotton: they aro capable of longer and more 
sustained exertion, they are more ingenious and 
skilful as operatives, and their commercial classes 
are at least as acuto and bold in speculation na 
those of India, But Chiua is compelled to import, 
cotton, and India will have a good market, in 
Chine and Japun for & portion of the out-tarn of 
her milis. \ The imports from China, even with 
the addition of treasore, amount to hardly a fifth 
of the exports thither, the truth being that the 
‘opium is paid for by China through Great Britain, 
‘The chied ascites linge ioto India trom China 
are su) |, however, to japanese, 
i via Chiba), raw alk nah ak pieco-goods, 
sugar and tea ib small quantities. The sin 

of raw silk rench the comparatively high 

of 41} lakhs (£415,000), ‘Theengar brought 
from China is landed in Bombay, where it. smp- 
plements or competes with Mauritius sugar, Tho 
ton imported from China ia of inferior quality, 

Straits Settlements trade must be regarded in 
connection with the trade with China, The 
gooda imported are of little consequence, tin 
eee] 


“eylon trade with India is identical im character 
with ‘the coasting trade carried on from port to 
port. Crowds of Tamil labourers flock to Ceylon 
‘every year from the Madras Presidency, to work 
on the coffee plantations, and over two-thirds of 
the exports consist of grains for their sustenance, 
‘The imparts from Ceylon are hardly a aixth of the 

x in value. 
yween India and France the articles chiefly 
consist of spparel ‘and millinery, brandy and 
wines, and ailk goods ; while the exports comprise 
cotton, coffee, indigo, oil-seada, expecially rape and 
ingelly, raw silk, and raw jute. 
ee the United. Bane oe oe most trade 
with ‘ia. imports are stall, an Brasticall 
‘were confined to ice and kerosene ut ice 4 
now manuiactured and sold in India at balf the 
rate hitherto charged by the Tudor Ice Company. 
‘In kerosene the value rose from §,18,898 rupeea 
in 1876-77 to 16,387,066 rupees, and 21,07,907 
oliowing years. The imports 
‘grey cotton goods from America are inereasing. 
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and prints), amounting to 


of indigo, hides, skina, raw jute, gunny and | jiece-goods (chintses 
a a Tnseed™ he ‘Saal 70s Soneee ralus. 


sloth, Iso, saltpetre, an 


Mériins ods sugar very largely to, India, 7 
‘The most important export to Mauritius is rice, 002 oy ean ae ot 
which with other food-grains amounted to nearly TONY. ‘ent fo india | "EL Prodace 
a kror of rupees in value. ia in 1881-2. 

Ttaly's trade incindes corals, glass beads, sreas seria, 6 16,18 . 

4 E “Bsisheoe | Sagar ser 


wis, spitita and wines, and silk goods. The| \ustria, 
b= "te Ttaly consist mainly of raw cotton, | ‘lium, 
hides, oil-seeda, sesame, and raw silk. The total } jrene® 
yulue of the itmport and export trade with Italy | ienees’” 
in 1878-79 was about two kror of rupees. taly, « 

Jndia ig rich in raw products, mineral, vege-| dalts, : 
table, and animal It supplied al) its own| ‘sis, : 
people's wanta uutil the maritime intereourse! ENt'n¢ Good Hope, | 
‘with foreign nations, and particularly since the | cast Comst of Afmoa, - 
construction of lines of railway allowed the aan 
delivery of many articles in the Indian porta, and iting, + 
even in ita remoter provinces, at lower rates than : 
the native products could be obtained. Its ‘merica, | 
marketable mineral subatances useful in the arte, | Jnited Staten,” . 
are,—alum, agates, amber, antimony, arsou ic z 
asbestos, barytes, beryl, bismuth, loodstone, | Alen, 
‘borax, cornelian, chrome ore, coal, cobalt, copper, ‘Seep 8 
corundum, diamond, cmerald, fuor spar, garnet, Shlan Hong-Kong, 5 
gold, graphite, gypsum, iron ores, jade, jasper, | “Treaty Porta,. | 
Kao-lin, Kyanite, lapis-lazuli, lead, thographic | Opium to Hong-Kong, | 
stone, ‘magnesite, manganese, marbles, meer Treaty Ports, + 
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Bo 
achawm, mercury, mica, mineral oils, potroleum, | 7apamy aay 52 
platinum, potstone, rock-erystal, rubiea, salt, ealt- Maldives, es geet? 20. 184,008 st 
petee, sapphire, turpentine, silver, sodium com-| Mekran, Sonmiani, |: — 6,75,796 ey 
pounds, spinel, sulphur, tale, tin, topas, turquoise, | Persia,’ . 49,36,205, 684 
zine, ‘Tho chiof of tho vegetable exports are,— noe tl oman. 7 
coffee, cotton, indigo, grain, and pulse, jute, oi seis Sahecaents, ear! 1 EbIs. Ae a6 
opium, seeds, sugar, toa, and woods ; and of ani firey eas BAU) 3. a 





Produge aroy—living animals, feathers, hides and 
aking, horns, ivory, lac, musk, oils, aaltpetre, silk, | 1n 18Y1-BY, the declared value of the 
vena, oo. ; axported was 14,9239, 149 rupees, the largest am 
The chief imports into British India are,—-ap- | it had attained.’ Grain and pulse were valued at 
parel, coal, cotton twist and manufactares, liquors, | 17,24,07,506 rupees, the two most important of 
machinery and mill-work, metals, provisions, rail- being rice and wheat. The exporta of 
‘way plant and rolling stock, ilk, raw and manu- raw cotton, twist, yarn, and manufactured, were 
factured, spices, sugar, and woollen goods. In tho 16,94,64,755. ‘The firsk mill for the manufacture 
‘ogres wince the opening of the Suez Canal, of cotton yarn and cloth by stoum machinery was 
jritish India is now competing with some of these, opened in Bombay in 1854. Since then others 
Indian mills have taken strong hold of the market have been ostablished in various parts of India, 
for the lower qualities of twist. Of metals nearly but moetly in the city of Bombay and in the ootton- 
80 per cent. consisted of iron, which always growing districts of Gujerat. In 1878-79 there 
forms the largest item in thia category. Sugar were 8 cotton mills in India, containing 14 million 
‘comes third in the list of imports, the value being spindles and 12,000 looms, which employed wy 
1,48,08,805 rupees. Indian beer costs but 5} wards of 40,000 persons,-—men, women, end chi 
ropecs a dozou at Simla, as against 9 rupees a dren. Indis commits enormous waste by exporting 
doren charged for English beer, Importaof various rapeseed, linseed, and til (Sosamum orientale) in 
Hight German boots have largely ineressed. The a crude gondition, instead of expressing it om tho 
imports of raw silk and silk gooda amount to spot, and obtaining thereby a valuable food for 
nearly a kror and a baif (about £1,600,000), the cattle and land fertilizer in the shape of viloake. 
raw milk being valued at about 56,75,000 rupees. The manufacture of jute on » lange scale was 
This may be due to a decline in the silk-weaving unknown until 1857, but there were 21 jute milis 
ind in India. The i of coal, coke, and in India in 1881. 
patent uel has allen off. Very little coal is landed Indian tea exported was 48,691,726 Iba., valued 
in Calcutta, the bulk of it going to Bombay, which at 3,60,91,360rapees. The cultivation of tea and 
is too far from the ita of Central india to coffee haz taken deep root in India, and a large 
‘be able to avail itaelf of their product with profit. amount of European capital and indigenous labour 
Yn 1881-82 the value of the foreign merchan- is absorbed by these industries. No lem than 
dise re- exported from India was 2,64,67,165 664,326 acres were taken up in 1678 in connection 


x 
ihe orta are mainly goods consigned in were ted with it, ruantities of 
sr mientras 

-ersign - ices have: coffee 
sibec, and the eastern goast of Africa. More being aow worth naiy dosti lat ft ene ae 
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846,864 owt., mainly the produce of Mysore, 
andthe Wynad district of Malabar, More 
be done in the Indian tobacco trade if the Indian 
Jeaf could be obtained of somewhat better quality, 
the French and Italian tobacco departments bei 
‘both quite prepared to take Indian tobacco ia large 
quantities, if it could be supplied of a auitable 
quality. Tt is gradually sdrancing in public 
estimation in India and al quantity 
exported in 1881-82 was 10,580,826 Ibs., value 
11,50,880 rupees. 

Hnland Frontier Trade crosses the long land 
frontier of India on the north, stretching from 
Baluchistan to Independent Bu 





In 1878-79, tho valuc of the imports and ex- 
porte of the inland trade was Rs. 8,85,87,193, viz.: 








ti 71; 

Nepal, >; 1,99,81,955 } Siam, . . . "1214,858 

Bikkim,” | |” 181,036 | N. Shan States, . 8,06,076 

Bhuten, . \  2:75,980 1 8. ” 53,805 
Hills, viz.: | Karonai, 

‘Noga and Mishmi,1,07,642 | Zimmay, . \ + ‘59,19 


Agriculture.—The extent to which the popala- 
tion'of India are dependent upon the land, may be 
realized partly from the census returns, which show 
us that 74 per cent, of the adult male population 
derive their eapport from the laud either directly 
or indirectly. 

Merchanis—~Tho internal trade of India has 
never been estimated ; it greatly excoods tho ox- 
ternal commerce. In the intorior of the Bombay 
Prosidency, business is mainly divided between two 
classes, the Bhattia or Banya of Gujerst, and the 
Marwari from Rajputana, ‘The former are Vaish- 
nava, Hindas of the Valabhacharya sect, the latter 
aro Joins, In tho central porta of the Dekdan and 
Mysore, their place is taken by Tinguets, who 
follow the Vira Saiva form of Hinduism ; but along 
rd the predominating classes 

thettiar, 


‘the eastern seaboat 
of Hindu traders are the castes named 
Komati, and Natha Cottiyar. Many of the trading 
castes of Hindus still claim Vaisya descent. 

In Bengal, many of the upper classes of Sudras 
have devoted themselves to wholesale trade; 
although there, also, the Jain Marwari from 


Rajputana and the north-west occupy the front 
rau. Their headquarters are in Murshidabad 
district; and Jain Marwari are found it 


the valley of the Brahmaputra os far up as tho 
unexplored frontier of China. They penetrate 
everywhere among the wild tribes ; and it is xsid 
that the natives o 

hilimen 


who do their own business of buying an 





being of Africs, and have 


fio Khnaeyn Hillgare the only Boussole, 


COMPASS. 


inland traffic. Other Mahomedans from Persia 
are trading in all the porta of Southern Asia ; and 
Arab Mahomedans, az merchanta and missionaries, 
‘are occupying all the eastern and northern 
© eastwards through the 
Indian Ocean to the islands of the Archipelago. 
Another race of Aryan descent, the Parsees, are 
deen throughout all the eouth and east of Asia, 
and, with mercantile men of Indo - Germanic 
race, from Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
America, they conduct nearly all the foreign trade. 
‘The bold, self-reliant pon-Aryan tribes of British 
India have emigrated largely as labourers to 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and Burma; to the 
‘West Indies, to S. America, 8. Africa, the Mauri- 
tins, and Bourbon ; but a skilled producers they 
have been far outetripped by the Chinese, whove 
| numbers in Borneo, in Australia, Mauritius, and the 
western of the United States, have assumed poli- 


632 tical importance ; aud to the east, in the Archi- 


pelago, the Bugi or Macassar men traverse the 
seas from Sumatra to New Guinea.— Rich's Kur- 
distan; Madras Mail, 7th June 1870 ip. (az, ; 
' Stat. Abstract; Maritime Trade of British Indic 
| Foreign and Inland Trade Reports; Accounts of 
Trade and Navigation ; Borai and Mat. Prog. ; 
Miscellan. Statistics ; Traile and Nar. Acts. 
COMMIA COCHIN-CHENENSIS, « amail tree 
of Cochin-China, with n resinous juice, It yielda 
a gum which postesses emetic and purgative pro- 
erties, recommended in dropsy. 
COMMISSIONER, an appellation ly 
given in India to officials invested with full revenue 
and judicial powers. Ia the Panjab, Sind, Burma, 
etc.; arontyled chiof commissioners, and bave com: 
missioners under them, In the Bengal Presidency, 
commissioner is = revenue officer who haa the 
superintendence of several eollectorates, with 
ool under hia control. 
COMORAH, & bay on tho Malabar coast, 61 
miles north of Soverndrag, 
COMORIN, or Cape Comorin, in Int. 6° 4' 20° 
N., and long. 77° 85' 55" E. ‘The Greck writers 
‘refor to a bathing festival hero, which is still 
continued —Imp. Gaz. See Cape Comorin, 
COMORO, a group of volcanic islands raidway 
Detween the 'N. extremity of Madagascar and the 
coast of Africa. Great Comoro is an active 





voleano 8600 feet high. They riso over « sub- 
marine bank of 500 fathoms, 
COMPASS. 


. Paduman, . . Matay. 
. Compansodo marear, Pont, 
Kompses korabelnif, Rue. 





»» Sjocompass, . BP. 

. Aguje de mazear, . | yy 

Iz, Kompassu, . . . Tah 

The is uted for nautical by 


the principal native traders of Southern and 
Eastern Asia, and of the Archipelago, The Bugis, 
‘of Celebes use small rade compasses, made expressly 
for them by the Chineso of Batavia, at the v 

moderate cost of from one shilling to eighteen 


‘who penosa-piece. ‘The directive power of the 


is said to bare been Known to the Chinese for 
many ages,—by their own acount, no lees than 
2684 years p.c. Their knowledge of the magnet 
in supposed to have led them to a knowledge of 
the ; and the mariner's compass was in- 
‘yented by the Chinese in the rei 
The ic 


Hosnig-' 
of thia nantical instrument, se 


COMPOSITE. 


made by tho Arabs, the Chinese, and the Mal- 
dives, ail vary. The Malay compass is divided 
into sixteen parts, twelve of which are multiples 
cof the four cardinsl points. For the cardinal 
ints the different nations have native terms; 
Dat for nautical purposes, those of the Malay 
Innguage are used thtonghout, aa in the case of 
the nations of Celebes, the most expert native 
navigators of the present day. ‘The introduction 
of iron ships has materially affected the value of 
the compassen on board of thom, tho variation being 
as much as five pointe, ever up to 243 and 354. 
The aole apparent remedy for this, but it ia ono 
of easy application, ia to orect a high platform, 


CONDYLODERA TRICONDYLOIDES. 


running to the sea, and ia indented by numerous 
crecks and channels of the ocean. The cold 
weather is clear and bracing, but the hot season 
of April and May is succeeded by the deluging 
rains of the south-west monsoon, when 150 inches 
fall from June to September, and render much of 
the already humid lands impassable ewamps ; the 
is then very damp. The Conoan 
districts extend from Gos to Daman, or very 
nearly tothe Tapti river. In the northern parts of 
the Bombay Presidency, the chain eis the 
Concan from the Dekban is called the Northern 
Ghats, or Salyadra mountaina. See Konk: 
CONCH or Chank, species of Tusbinalla. 





15 feet hig, corer, the taffrail, depois ‘to place Chank. 





the compaat, and to oxamine repeatedly.—Craw- 
Fard’s Dict.| Bunsen, i. p. 383, AEC. Diet. 

COMPOSIT, Vite. Avery extensive order 
‘of planta, now known as Matrica 





acee. 
}OMPOUND. This Anglo-Malay ‘word isa 
corruption of ‘the Malay Coinpong or village, and 
properly applies to the outhouses of tite servan 
which are crected within the enclosure. It is 
applied in almost the same sense all over British 
India, where, however, some suppose it to be 
derived from’ the Portuguese word Compagna; 
and another writer says it is from the Portuguese 
word Compouze, and still another Compinbo. Tt 
is alo epplied by the Europeans of Indis to the 
unde ot enclomure iu which & house stands — 
Bard; Sirs 
COMPRADORE, ANoto-Inptas, A purveyor; 
in Ching, an accountant. 
COMP, Komptl, Kamatti Maun. Tax, Ty 
the Peninsula of India, persona engaged io 
trade, se ahopkcopors and ‘general merchanta, 








and commonly recognised to be Vaisya Hindus ; 
‘they wear the sacred string or zonar. They are, 
amongst the Teling and Tamil people, what the 


terms Gujerati, Rauya, Marwari, and Vais aro 
amongst the traders from Rajpntana and Gujerat ; 
they aro never soldiers, 
GONAJI ANGRIA,. A a person of low origin who 
Jong carried ou a ‘warfare on tho western 
coast of India, aud'rowe to princely power. Gherish 
waa his headquarters, but Soverndrag and every 
creck were fortified, ' After he acknowledged raja 
Saho, he remained in nominal dopendence on the 
Mahratta state, but employed his owa resources 
with little or n0 control, "His piracies, hich 5 he 
called levying chout’h on the sea, 
formidable to all his neighbours. The eciten 
made repeated attacks on bim with considerable 
naval forces, and on one occasion (4D. 1719) in 
co-operation with the Portuguese, yet failed in 
all their Attempt The Dutch also sent a strong 
force against him at a later period (4.p. 1724), 
with equal ill success. The Peshwa in 
in a'dispate betwoen two brothers of the family, 
and received from one of the brothers two forts 
situated in the Ghata (about a.D. 1734). The 
contest, however, continued, and the Peshwa, 
ugh latterly assisted by a British fleet, was 
tal to bring it to a conolusion till the time of 
Baji Rao’s death. Long afterwards, Gheriah was 
captured by Clive and "samiral Walon in 1758. 


—Efphin. ao 
of land Iying 
botwronn the Wentara Ghaus anf te 


The low land in the Concan, Gujerat, and Malabar 
in traversed by many rivers and emaller streams 


CONCRETE. Dana terms this ealearoous sand 
rock, ‘drift sand rock.’ Major-General Nelson 
terms it Molian formation. It occurs on the 
‘coaat near Bombay, and at the Bermudas Islands, 
NCUBINAGE is very common all over 
India. amongst all religioniate, 
ticularly prevalent in reat cities, and in places 
where, from any cause, the Deo le ‘are we necewmily 
absent from their families and birthplaces. 
CONDA-CUPI Tam. A necklace. 
CONDAPILLY, in Ini. 16° $7' N., and long, 
90° 33’ E., is a town in the Masulipatam district 
in the B Northern Circars, The rocks of the hills 
ets, and diamond mines are near. 
GONDAEOCHL Tas. A head onaineas 
CONDIMENTS. 
ibys + EF; | Oeaimentes «eB 
Barisan berks In? das in bp, wed 
Aromatic barks, roots, seeds, and spices, u 
as condiments in Soath-Eastorn Avia ‘are fou 
in every bazar for domestio use, and some of ‘tiers 
are largely exported. Tho following are the better 
known planta used 










M, pudogium, 


26 tatirs. 


Horie je forygosporma, 


disticha. 
Chavion Roxbarghii 
Groous satin 
Carcums 


Tongs. 
Cinnamomum ivers, 


Citrus bergamia. 
Gerum carui. 
Qoriundrum sativum, 





3, montana, 





oeQRDogto. Txt. Cajanus Indieus; dhal. 
‘of dhal is condooloo conda, TzL., mala- 
ptm ion another rogers - scondi-pappoo, 


Tagg deren ren Ta THICONDYLOIDES, a 
Tt is enact He 

tricondyla, ons of the tiger beetles. 

run along’ the trunks of trees. ‘the trcondyi. 


796 


CONESSI BARE. 


are very plentiful; the insect that mimics it ia, aa 
in all otier cases, very rare, It id a remarkable 
instance of an insect of another order mimicking 
a beetle, 


CONESSI BARK, Tellicherry bark. 


Corayia ; Cursija, Hixp, 
Palpatio, ss Manat 
Ortoe-de-pala, >. Pour. 





Conesai bark is the produce of the Wrightia 

antidysenterica, belonging to the natural order 

Apocynacem, a native of most parts of India. It 

is astringent and bitter, and i considered febri- 

fuge ; ita seeds are termed Indrajow. 
Coneeni seed. 






‘The aceds of Wrightia antidysenterica,—Fawlk- 

ner, Eng. Cyc,; O'Sh. 
GONEY. Palwontologists have pointed out the 
curiong fact that the Hyrax Syriacus, called 
‘coney’ in the Bible, Lev. xi. 5, Deut. xiv. 7, Ps. 
ciy. 18, is really only a diminutive and hornless 
rhinoceros. Remains have been found at Eppels- 
heim hh indleato sn soimal wore like & 
gigantic byrax than any of the existin, ino- 
ceronea, To thia the name of "Acontbertin 
Chornless beast) has been given. Sha-phan or 
Daman is supposed to bo the hyrax of Scripture. 

CONFERY & abound in the warm water of the 
hot springs of Surajkhaud, in Behar; and two 
species, one ochreous brown and the other grecn, 
occur on the margin of the tanks themselves, and 
in the hottest water; the brown is capable of 
oaring the greatest heat, and forms a belt in 
deeper watcr than the green. Both appear in 
broad luxuriant strata wherever the temperature: 

cooled down to 168°, and as low as 90°.— 
Hooker, Him, Jour. i. p. 21. 

CONFLUENCE or fork of two rivers is the 
Sangam of the Hindus, who esteem all such unions 
sacred, and make pilgrimages to them. That atthe 
junction of tha Jurmna and Ganges, at Allahabad, 
ig one of the holiest spots in Hindu estimation ; 
and until the early part of the 19th century many 
of this faith voluntarily drowned themselves there. 

CONFUCIUS, Kung-fu-tze, was born B.C, 551 
in Tsow, a district of the province of Shan- 
tung. He died in the year 479 B.c,, at the age of 
72or 78. He was of a ducal house, descended from 
a brother of Chow, the last sovereign of the Yin 
dynasty. His father, Shuh-leang-heih, was a 
soldier of great bravery ; and Confucius was the 
child of a second marriage when he was upwards 
of seventy years of age.—Gray, p.78. Confucius 
married When nineteen years of age, He waa 

Pythagoras, 


almost contemporary with Thales, 
an of 
ty easly 


Solon, Boddha, and Herodctas, i 
hilosophical and literary activi 
i for the wett, which commenced with 
» a8 contemporary fucius, em- 
peel i petons 
Socrates, and Plsto, an 
who died about the same time as the Mencius 
(Mang-taze) of the Chinese. Confucius devoted 
Rimeelf to veducing the trediGons and 
records of antiquity into » perfect form, and 
succeeded before bis death in compiling and 
editing the five King,—tive canonical books which 
‘are reverenced as erubodying the truth, upon the 











CONFUCIUS. 


highest subjects, from those whom they venerate 
wierd ‘ise men, Hewas the founder of the 
of philosophy in China, which contains in- 
junctions 88 to conduct, and may be tarmed the 
moral code of China, in which learning (Wen), 
courtesy, good-breeding, and propriety (Li), doing 
as you would be done by (Shu), sincerity in wor- 
ship of the deity (Tien), are everywhere incul- 
cated, and form a recognised state religion. Every 
word he uttered has beoome in Chiua a maxim, @ 
erb, and an spboriam ; and in the fact that 
Teogaag' inteligible to every Chinaman at the 
present day, his inculcations are ter power 
Bian any it the Latin or the Greck, Hoth of which 
arc unknown to their descendants. Once he was 





. asked whether there were one word which repre- 


sented all the duties of life, he answered ‘Shu,’ a 
word which Confucius and his commentatora have 
explained to mean, ‘As I would not that others 
should injure me, 80 would I not injure them also.’ 
‘And, certainly, to sock the good of others equally 
with your own, is to fill a large portion of the field 
Of vinvue. ‘The naniber of hie dleciples waa about 
3000, of whom about 72 were his more intimate 
associates. All is tovching consists of a fow 
simple words. One of his aphouisme, ‘Chu chung 
sin,’ verbally, ‘Head, faithful, sincerv,’ mean that 
fidelity and sincerity are the paramount or primary 
virtues, Another is that Wen and Li make up the 
whole sum of btinan excellences. Another, * Lam 
yn," ‘ Judge others indnlgently, yourself severcly.’ 

Confucius was a sigo abd a statesman, He and 
Lao-tare were contemporncien, and Lao-taze wat 
the founder of the Thaist or Reason Seot, But Lao- 
teze was an asectic, who discouraged acceptance 
of public employments. Ho made reason the 
groundwork of his doctrines, and they havo mach 
to recommend thetn; but bis teachioga have merged. 
into gross idolatrons rites, the study of astrology 
and necromancy, fanatical observances, self-inflc- 

ing in flames, mutilating the 
Lody, practising abstinence and seclusion, 

‘Among, other celebrated literary labours under- 
taken by Confucius in 2.c, 490 and the following 
years, he edited the Yih-king, and appended those 
annotations which have given tho work its subse- 
quent value. What philosophical viows may have 
‘Deen attached to the Yih-king of Wan-wang and 
Chon-kung by the contemporaries of Confucius, 
we knownot. That work, together with the other 
three works edited or compiled by Confacius, viz. 
the Shu-king and the Le-ke, constitute the whole 
of the ancient literature of China which has come 

















down to posterity, and who have it only, as it was 
explained, arranged or modified in passing through 
his hands. It is well known that he exprer 

repudiated portions of it, a containing doctrines 


‘adverse to the views which he held and strove to. 
diffase. The names only of some celebrated ancient 
‘books, one dating from the times of Fub-he bim- 
self, have been preserved. It is these citcum- 
stances which constitute the labours of Confueitta 
‘the commencement of a distinct literary epoch, 
Apart from the labours of Confucius himself, the 
perunnent itera reel of thin the it of tho 
‘two grest pil ic or literary epochs of iin 

Ee eesa Ihe collection of pork called 
‘Four Books, composed by different members of 
the school which he founded. The last contains 
a record of the ethical and political tenchings of 
Menciaa (Mang-tete), & pi jer who died in 





CONFUCIUS. 


3.0. $17, and closed the first 
people are in nowise m 
Ja the Buddhist nad Taoist temples; in, other 
words, they may regulate their purely religions 
Me by the tonets of these, or inded of any ether 
sect. But where Taoism or Buddhism leave 
the region of religion, and, in the form of philo- 
sophy or morality, extend their direct influence 
into the domain of the social science and art, 
there Confucianism peremptorily and effeotuall 

bits their action Not only are the national 
tion and administration formed exclusively 
‘on Confacian principles; it is by them also that 
the more important acts of the private life of the 
Chinese are regniated, as for instance marriages. 


. ‘The Chinese 








‘The cause of the prevalence of Mahomedanism the 


ite of discouragements, lies in the 
fact that Confucianism says little or nothing of a 
supernatural world or of a futare existence. Fence 
it leaves almost unsatisfied those ineradicable crav- 
ings of human nature, the desire to revere, and 
the longing for immortal life. That it has, not- 
withstanding its want of these holds on Lhe human 
heart, maintained itself not aimply in existence, 
bat aa the raling system, is a fact that must, as 
floon as it is perceived, fotm for every trae thinker 
fa decisive proof of the oxistence of great and vital 
truths in its theories, ae well as thorough sound- 
neat and wholotomencss in the pmetical rules 
which it dictates. By Chinese philosophy must 





in China, in 6 


be understood Confucian philosophy, and by scholars, 


Chinese morality the moral priveiples rooted in 
that philosophy. 

The works of Confucius, which are used by his 
followors, are called the ‘five canonical , 
und are held in the greatest veneration. The whole 
tenor of those works indicate morality and sound 
political views. One politcal extract mut ufice 

et those who produce revenue be many, and those 
‘who consume it few ; Ict the producers have every 
facility and let tho consumers practise economy : 
and thus there will be at all times a sufficiency of 
revenue, 

It is the fact that, though the authors of 
the first and second epochs, Confucius himsel 
cluded, professed to teach only what was contained 
in pre-existing sacred books, and though they 
possibly themsclves believed that they did only 
teach what wns virtually contained in such pro- 
existing books, they nevertheless did, in each ense, 
originate some entirely new views and i 

It in now impossible to ascertain what part of 
his writings was original, and what obtained 
previous writers; but it is generally recogni: 
‘that he largely annotated the ancient work, Yih- 
king, and bequeathed five classics and four books, 
His works, Shu-king and She-king, contain the 
historical records of the country and the 
then extant, His Book of Rites regulates the 
manners and customs and outward forms of 
whole aociety, and constitutes a part of his 
code. Confucius is described by one of 
disciples aa wise, effable, condescending, 
Another says, gentle, but inspiring respect 
‘but not austere ; venerable, yet pleasing. 
troublea that occurred from the efforts at aggran- 
dizement which the several kings made, he waa 
sometimes in high employ, but once at least a 
fagitive ; but at the close of his og he left 
about three thousand followers of his doctrines. 
‘The smaller etaten were annexed by the raco 
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CONFUOIUB. 


of Tein, of which dynasty the first emperor was 
Ohy-Hoang, who built tho Great Wall. Tho 
‘Chmese have no existing records older than from 
the time of the race of Chou, in whose reign 
Confucius lived, and from his time authentic 
history commences. In the first of bis four books, 
Confucius traces a system of government from. 
that of a family to that of a province, and from 5 
provinco to a kingdom, making the family tie 
‘the foundation of the government. In: the 
Chinese religion has never advanced beyond a 
love of parents, obeying and reverencing them 
while alive, and worshipping them when dead. 
It ig rather a system of morality and moral 
philosophy, than n religion ; and inculeates rather 

duties’ of men to ons another, than to a 
Supreme Being. Their books teach that the true 
principles of virtue and social order are obedience 
to parents, olders, and rulers, and acting towards 
others as they wonld be done by. They regulate 
‘the daties alike of the sovereign and of private 
families. The Confucian school does not deny the 
existence of a Suy Being, but neither defines 
this fundamental article of every rational creed, 
nor inculeates the necessity of worshipping the 
only God, He inculeates polytheism, by enjoining 
the worship of heaven and earth, the spirits of 
hills, rivers, winds, aud fire; in fact, all nature, 
except nature's omnipotent God. His doctrines, 
Called in Chinese da-kea-su, the rdligion of 
is the orthodox creed of the state, To 
the founder divine honour is paid by all his 
followers, who are not very scrupulous in worship- 
Ping one ‘dol more or less, and have long main- 

ined the most absurd pantheism. 

The followers of Confucius arc, by some 
authors, called the scet of Ju-kea-su. Tn reality, 
the religion, or rather the doctrine of the disciples 
of ius, is positivism. They eare nothing 
about the origin, the creation, or the end of the 
world, and very litle about Yong philosophical 
lucubrations, Although the emperor builds and 
‘endows temples belo: to the two other sects, 
the Confucian is the religion of the state, and the 
court \d to follow the scheme of ethics and 
polities laid down by Confucius. 

‘Confacius taught the providential government 
of on overruling Providence, and that in this 
world sie! Lap ie perncied and. the wicked 
punished, He ovidently att grent_import- 
amee to the solemn public worship of Shang-te 
by the head of the state in person, assisted by his 
ministers, He said to his disciples that by the 
ceremonies of the sacrifices to heaven and earth 
they served God, and by the ceremonies of the 
ancestral temple they sacrifice to their ancestors, 
He who understands the ceremonies of the 
sacrifices to heaven and earth, and the meaning 
of Re eres wetted, wa 

ent of a kingdom as easy as to 
into hie palm. J 


anism does not provide for the spiritual. 
wants and desires of man's nature. Hs adhered 
to the worship of heaven and earth as he found it, 
in the classical books of the ancient empire. His 
‘moral teaching was fer inferior to that of Buddha. 
He said, ‘Thou shalt not do mto other that 
which ae that Shey shonl do unto 
thee.’ Also, ‘Requite injury with justice, 
bonevolence with benevolence, But he inculosted 
the avenging of murder with murder, 





CONGANT. 


His descendants are still numerous in the 
vinso of Shan. ‘and have he ‘illes; 
they avd the family having this right. 
Gray's China; Sirr's China ; Bowring ; Bunsen's 
Godin History ; Gutzlaff's Chinese History ; Huc's 
Christianity ; “Professor E. Douglas, ‘Conucianien 
and Taoien. 

GONGANI. Taw. In the western parts of 
Tinnovelly, » hood or penthouse, made of reeds, 

Py a 


to @ parson from rain, 

BORGEA. "fa the neighbourhood of Moulcaein 
and Amherst, the forest scenery is often orma- 
mented with the numerous large purple bracts 
surrounding the small inconspicuous fowers of 
‘8 apecies of congea, There are three different 
species in the Tenasserim Provinces, C. azurea, C. | 
tomentosa, ©. velutina, all called’ ka-yau, ‘th 
same Burmese name. ‘The leaves of C, villosa 
have a heavy smell, and are used medicinally.— 
Mason ; W.Te.; O'Rh, p. 486. 

GONGEE, “Axcto-Hixp. "Rice gruel. 

CONICOPOLY. “Past, An accotntant ; feom 
Kanth an aceount, and Kapila, a collector or 














“GONIDA, the Cone family of molluscs, com: 





‘Tarun beccate, Lene Higa Real ot sin, 
Thuja. Lian , Nepal, Chins, Japan, 


‘The coniferse of the Himalaya were described by 
Major Madden in 1846 to 1849. 
fo order of planta can be named of more general 
importance to mankind than this. The piteh, 
tar, resins, and turpentines of commerce are pro- 
ducts of the plante of this order. Their timber is 
known oe deal, fir, pine, and cedar; and that 
known to Great Britain and other partaof Europe 
is principally the wood of the spruce, larch, Scotch 
, Weymouth pine, and Virginian cedar. The 
Novfolk Island pine, Arsucstia excelaa, is an 
sense, tee, rising to 150 feet: the kauri tree 
‘of New | Zealand, Dammara Australis, attains to 
200 feet in height. Pinua Lambertiaua, and 
Abies Douglassii of N.W. America, rise to 230 
feet. The seeds of the Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., 
are used as food in Kunawar, as are the conea of 
fhe Bunyn Vanya, pine (A, Bidwill, Hooker), 
by the aborigines of Moreton Bay, Australia, 
Thunberg mentions many pincs in Japau, and 
they are numerous in China, In Sikkim and 












priting the genera Conas and Pleurotoma, with {He fe uomerous in China, areas 
several sub: geucra Cupressus fanebris, Abies Webbi rhino 

CONTEERGE, @ a pataral order of Gymnosper- aba: aul A. Simithinas arch; Page excel aaa 
Se ta, ety ee Mee’ longifolia, and Podocarpus nerifolia, Four of 
Yenved trees oF shrube, inhabiting all thoae parts | ‘20% Viz arch, Cupressus funebris, Podocarpas 
of the world in which arborescent plants can | erat ne ie Brunnonian, Nepal, but the 


exist, The following names embrace 
itown coniferous plants of Southern and Eastera 
‘Asia, with a few of Australia :— 

Abies Brunnonians, Hook. Him. Journ., E. Nepal. 

A Qumots, Z Loudon, Nepal. 

A. Smithiana, Wall., ‘Wimalaya. 


& Wobblana’ Lookin Journ, 1B Nope. 
‘Araucaria, Hook, N. E. A brain 


Pe eae oy ae 
‘qoadaivaivi, Ven i. 
Cedrus deodara, Loudon, Fk 5 
Canningbamia Sinensis, 
Gupreseue fancbris, nd, ‘Ditutan. 
C, glauca, Land, 

©, Rempervicens wile Himalaya. 


Dasrydiom clattm, Wall, Tonaas 
Daminara Australis, Lomb. Eau pine, Norfolk 1a. 
Teaperas ah a Aaa 

iperus aqjuat ina. 
g. Roxb, China, 








wana Pinder, 
var. 8. Kbutrow. 
Pings excoles, Wall, Himalaya, 


Fh 
legit 


"Hecke Hi Journ. 
‘Rah, malaga, the chir. 
China, 


5 pees a 


B, Binensis, 


, Chins, 


Gachar, 


other eight are common. Of the 13 natives of the 
N.W. mountains, again, only the followiug five, 
Juniperus communis, the deodar, Pinus Gerardiana, 
, and Cupressus torulosa are not found 
Ree Masson ete He atop ry 
as growing in Tenasseriin, and Dr. Branc 
ap Hen Sk Land, and P. Kbnsciana. 
Dr. Cleghorn deseribed the following :— 
Cedrus deodara, Loudon, deoder or Himalayan coder, 
Kelu ; grew ie on the north slope of Dhnola Dhar, 
an 
Pinus te ‘Well., Kail; grows in Kullu, not in 


<b., chil or oir; grows Iucurlantiy on 
timber beet at 4000 Ke i 5000 feet. 












ces the baa Dies eng Uae 





Picea Webbi Lani, silver-fir, 

‘not mush valued ; ahingles are laid on the roofs of 
uses, Var. a. Pindrow. Var. b. Kautrow, 

Abies Smithtana, Wall yan spruc, Kal often 

Copii te letra SH dimer 
rosso tora rwinterl cypress ; at 

Pot the Parbati, 

Taxue bnoosta, commen yow, Bramhi or Ralhab; in 
Kala very scare, 

Tanipers e: cil cedar, Lauri or Bury 


Bich, 
OTshe cnet of Dbeola Dhar and ix Lah 


‘The deodar haa not been seen east of Nepal, nor 
the Pinus Gerardians, Cupressus torulosa, or 
Janiperus communis, On the other and, ‘Podo- 
carpus is confined to the east of Kbatmanda. 
‘Abies Brunnoniana does not occur west of the 
Gogra, nor the larch west af the Cosi, nor 
funereal cypress (an introduced plant, +how- 
ever) west of tho Tista in Sikkim.” ‘That 
the deodac ix possibly variety of the cedar 

of Lebanon, is now s prevalent opinion, which ia 

by the fact that 20 many more 
Planta ere now ascertained eri be 
Earopean than had been supposed before they 
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CONIUM MACULATUM. 


were compared with European specimens ; such 
are the yew, Juniperus communis, Berberia 
vulgaris, Quercus ballota, Populus alba and 
Euphratica, etc. The woods of eeversl of the 
conifera are called cedare.—Voigt ; Eng. Cyc. p. 
198; Hooker, Him. Jo. ed. 1854, i. p. 256; Cal. 
Cat. Ex. of 1862 ; Drs. Brandis, Mason, 1 
ed Stewart» Mr Gamble.” igate 
,CONTUM MACULATUM. | Linn. | Heulock. 


melon, . GR. of D1osc. 

Cioute, . . . . Lar 
Dr. Royle says there ia little doubt of this being 
tho xévsov of the Greeks and tho Cicuta of the 
Romans; but i¢ must not, from the similarity of 
name, be confounded with Cicuta maculata. 
Cicuta virosa occurs in Kashmir, where it iscalled 
Zakr-gugul, poison turnip, and Salep-i-Shaitan, 
Pers., oF devil's salep. Spotted hemlock is the 
Shokran of the Arabs, who give Kuniun as the 
Greek name. It is found in Europe, eaat of Asia, 
and America, It derives celebrity from being 
considered to have been used as the Athenian 
state poison, by which Socrates and Phocion 
perished, The extract of hemlock is employed ns 
an anodyne in scrofuloas or cancerous affections, 
in rheumatism, neuralgia, and painful ulcerations, 
OSh. Royle, 

CONJEE MARAM. Taw. ? A light, red- 
coloured wood of Travancore, ep. gr. 0-650, uscd 
for furniture, ete, 

CONJEVERAM, or Kanchi-varam, a town and 
talak, in the Chingleput district of the Madras 
Presidoncy, in lat. 12° 49! 40° N., Jong. 79°45" Ey 
and in 16f1 the town had a. popaintion of 35,996. 
Tt is one of the woven sacred cities of the Hindus 
in Southern India, and ia the time of Hiwen 
Theang, io the 7th century, was the capital of 
the Dravida country, ruled by the Chole dynasty. 
Tt was then a great Buddhist centre ; sul entiy 
professed the Jaina creed, followed by Hinduism. 
Two of its Hindu temples are the largest. in 
Southern India ; one of them belongs to the Saiva, 
theother to the Vaishnava scct. Daring the wars 
of the Karnatic, the town ropeatediy changed 
hands, was taken by Clive on the 29th August, 
and again in Decomber 1751, and again in 1752, 
Since 1758 it has been in the hands of the British. 
Many Jaina sculptures have been discovered there, 
‘Tho Chola held swag in the south of India from the 
eighth to the sixteenth centuries, when Sha-ji, 
the father of Sivaji, totally apnibilated every 
vestige of their once great power. It was one of 
the most ancient and prolonged of all the Indian 


dynnatics. “ 

CON-MOO. Berat.? A tree of Tavoy ; timber 
good, used for buildings and boats. 

CONNARUS CHAMPIONH The. A trec of 
the central province of Ceylon, growing up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet.—Tiuv. p. 80. 

CONNARUS MONOCARPUS. Linn, 
Doke-ka-det,. . Buaw. | Radeleya-ges,. . Sincu. 

‘A treo of Burma, and very abundant in the hot, 
drier parts of Ceyloa.— Thw, p. 80. 

CONNARUS NITIDUS. Roz). A small tree of 
Sylhet. In Beitish Burma it is a sbrab about ten 
feet high, very plentifnl, expecially in the Rangoon 
districts, and affords an oil-seed of small size, but 
rich in'a sweet oil. C. panicalatas, Roxb, 
largo timber tree of Chittagong. — T 

M Clelland. 




















Spotted hemlock, Exc. large 


CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA. 


CONNARUS SPECIOSA. M-Clelland. 
Gwaidonk,. . . Hunw. j Kadon kadet, . . BUBM. 
Khwetouk, . . ,, 

A lange tree, very plentiful throughout the 
Rangoon, Pegu, and Tounghoodistricte. Growing ia 
all the forests soattered with teak. It has a large, 
heavy, and strong timber, white-coloured, adapted 
to every pnrpose of honse-building. It is remark- 
able for the quantity of ita seeds, which are of 

size, abounding in sweet oi,—Dr. M'Ch. 

CONNARUS UNIFOLIOLATUS. Tw. A 
moderate-sized tree of the central province of 
Ceylon, ing at an elevation of 3000 to 4000 
fect, rare.—Thir, 

CONNELLY. Four distinguished brothers of 
this name served in India, Captain Edward Con- 





nelly, Captain Arthur Connelly, Captain John 
Connelly, and Henry Valentine Connelly. Ed- 
ward wis killed a Toolian Durrah (Purwan 


Durrsb?), October 1840; Arthur, the traveller, 
went on a mission to Bokhara in August 1840, 
and is believed to have been murdered in prison 
along with Colonel Stoddard; Johu was killed at 
the capture of Kabul in July 1842. Their 
brother, Henry Valentine Connelly, of the Madras 
Civil Service, was murdered 11th September 1855, 
at the intigation of Mopla ftnation 

Captain Edward Connelly wrote on the Physi- 
cal Geography of Seisthan in As. Jl, 1839, ix. 
Pp. 710; On Figures of Gems and Coins, in BI. 
‘As, Trans. 1842, xi. p. 187; Account of the City 
of Oujein and ita Environs, ibid. 1837, vi p. 831; 
Sournal kept in Seisthan, ibid. 1842, p. STD. 

in J. Connelly “wrote & iteport upon 

Khorasan, BI. As. Trans. 1842, xi, p. 1 

Captain A. Connelly wrote on tie Wi 








-haired 


| Angora Goat, Lond. As. Trana. vi. p, 159; Over- 





iand Journey through Persia and Afghanistan to 
Lond. 1884, 2 vols. 


CONOCARPUS ACUNINATUS. Rozd. 


Anlersonis seumivats, R. | Anogeit acuminate 
Avitneoletas Hauaeer “> | Avoseinsue aoumninatg 
Yoong, . . . . Bunn. | Pashi, Panchi, . . 
Fesia taste: | ™ = 





This is a Inryo, very valuable, and plentiful 
timber tree, growing throughout the southern 
foresta, along with Conocarpus latifolia. In 
British Burma it is alraost equal to the Terminalia 
i and the regular growth of its 
stem. Its wood is reddish - brown, hard and 
strong, its breaking weight being 262 Ibs, A 
cabic foot weighs 50 to 57 Ibs.; and in a full. 
grown tree on good eoil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 80 fest, and 
average girth, measured at six feet from the 
ground, is 12 fect. It sella in Burma at 12 annaa 
pe cubic foot. It flowers during the cold season. 
ia wood is exceedingly like, and fully ax strong 
and oa durable, if kept dry, as the C. latifolia, but, 
exposed to the water, it soon decaya It is thus 
anfit for the marine’ yard, bot is equally fit for 
house-building when it can be obtained atraight, 
which is seldom the case. Bat for ita weight, it 
would be most excellent timber.—Dra, BPC. and 
Brandis; Mr. Rokde's MSS. ; Voigt ; Roxb. ii 448, 

CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA. ‘Rozb. 
Andorsonis altissima, Roxb. | Anogeissus latifolins, Wall, 
‘Dinduga, 


an. 
Thou,” . > | Bn. 
Dawors; Dhows,. Maur 
Dea woo gus, Stax. 











Vellai naga marem, Tan, 
Tella vereda chetts, Te 
Sirimany, . . .” 
Dhoboo; Nongoliah, Uxia. 
Poor, sone san 
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CONOCARPUS ROBUSTUS. 


hia large timber too grows in. the Dehre 
Doon, in the Kenneri jangles, valleys of 
Konkan rivera, on the inland Dekhan ils ae 
Chillaime, and on the mountains which seperate and 
the Clrears from the Nizam’s dominions. It grows 
in Ceylon, to the north of Kandy, up to 1500 
feet. It flowers during the cold “rato, in 
January and February. Its trank is erect, 
straight, varying in length and thicknem, the 
‘being 35 feet to the branches, and about 
feet. in circumference. In Coimbatore the 
specimens sustained 500 Ibs, It also grows in 
hittagong. ea timber in stormed for slmeat 
every econ yurpose, house-building, shafts, 
and yokes, isin general wae for railway 
and it makes very cabinet furnitire.” To” 
wards tho centre, Jt is of chocolate colour, 
For house and ehip building the natives reckon it 
superior to every other sort, Pentaptera tomen- 
tosa and tenk exzepted. Captain Sankey, writing 
from Nagpur, ays it is a white wood with a 
heart of a dark colocr, and somewhat like rose- 
wood, Its average length there is 12 feet, nnd 
girth 7 feet. It is so much prized by the natives 
of Nagpur for axletrees, that but few trees are 
Permitted to attain their proper growth. By all 
nocounta, in Nagpur, sient 20,000 axletrees are 
mado from this wood It is attacked by 
iio cata, “iererks Aigh aa al tafver tinbar. 
Dra. Rozb.. Gibson, Riddell, Voigt, Wight, 
Thwaiter; Mr. Rohde} Captain Sankey. 
PONOGARE UB: BONE TUS. MC. ‘a 
he Per, Tow Seago, the 


» Bore. and strony 
tree, growing pleotitciy in the 
foresta, along with 
tor fancy work oe cabinetmaki  eelind 
ONRADE of Montferrat, Prince of 
sic og of Jerusalem, was assassinated 2 
‘April 1192 A. au 19 38th Rabi-us-Sani 586, y 
tivo emissaries disguised as monks, seat by Sinan, 
Both Saladio and fing Richard o} Finglnd have 
been accused of instigating it, but, accord 
Tho ul Athir, it was the request of Saladin ate 
ud-Din) to have both onrade and Richard 
—Osborn, Lnle 
oONSERVE OF ROSES, Guloand and Gul- 
kandu, consists of rove-potals and sugar mixed 
in certain proportions, and bruised in @ mortar, 
‘The conserve of roscs met with in the bazars of 
obtained from Surat. Con- 
wnd-i-banafsha.'—Faulkner. 
RY ‘has been extensively intro- 
i iah India since the revolt of the 
Bengal Native Army, and to Sir William Robin- 
son, K.C.S.L, of the Madras C.S., the credit wes 
chiefly due. At the commencement of 1862, the 
iment of the introduction of the new Indian 
ioe waa made in the North Arcot district. At 
the end of 1862 not a taluk or town in the entire 
length and breadth of the Presidency remained 
hy the new constabulary. 
ote "INOPLE, the capital fof the Turkish 
dominions which extend to the shores of the 
Indinn Ocean, It is known to the Mahomedans 


eee elad the Paley Sits ee lee, 

IONTI. Nicolo Conti, a noble Venetian, who Porprang, 
Warvelled in 5.W. Asia and in the East Indies 
between a.p. 1419 and 1444, and on dis return, 


















CONVOLYULACES. 


‘snd children from death, the penance was im oi 
on him of ‘of sslating bis adventures to Pogio 

iolini, the pope's secretary. Cont! left Baransons 

passed through Bussora, Baghdad, Orns, 

Gambey, Malabar, Bijansgar, Mylapor, Ceylon 

‘Tenagserim, Ava, Arakan, Bene Java, 

Ceram, , Cochin-China, and returned 

by may of Cochin-Ching, Malabar, Cambay, Aden, 


*O ONTINENTS. Tn Hindu geography, the 
continents connected with each other aro four, 
viz. Uturukura, Purwawidesa, Aparagodana, and 
Jambudwipa. 

CONTINGENT, a term appliod in British 
India to designate the armies which, by treaty, 
the fendatory sovereigns keep. The Slygore cou- 
tingent of 4000 soldiera has been enrolled since 
the treaty of Seringapatam. ‘The Nizam of Hyder- 
abad's coutingent of 7498 men, in six regimonts 
of infantry, four of cavalry, and four batteries of 

, was established by the treaty of 1798, 
The contingent of HLH. the maharaje Sindia, of 
5000 cevalry, whose capital in ration 
arranged for by the treaty of Gwalior of November 
1817. In the same year a contingent of 300 
men was arranged for from the Gackwar at 
Baroda, The treaty of Bhopal of February 1816 
provided for s contingent of 600 cavalry and 

100 infantry ; and by the treaty of the 6th January: 

1818, mabaraja Man Singh of Jodhpur under- 
‘took’'to furnish 1500 oa for service with fee 
British Indian army. The Indore contin, 
8000 cavalry horses by the maharaja Hol 

. article of the treaty of Mundesur, me 

to be provided ready for service. 


ered 

British India, p. 464, 

CONUS, the Cone genus of Gasteropodua Mol- 
tusea, foubded by Linas, The species aro 
found in southern and tropical soas. Lamarck 
records 181 recent species and variction. C. 
textilis, Linn, found at Ancityum of the XN, 
Hebrides, bites and injects » poisonous acrid 
fluid into the wound, occasioning the heart to 
swell, and often endangering life, 
mobNtE VENT OF ST. CATHERINE ix on the 


TNGONVOLVULACES, R.Br. The bindwood 
tribe of plants, in which there are about 28 genera 
and more than 450 species in the west and east 
of Asia, ‘The more important genera are aniscin, 
argyreio, bataias, Blinkworthia, Breweris, calonyo- 
tion, calyategis,’ convolvalus, eressa, evolvulus, 
Havittia, iporoma, Moorcroftia, neuropeltin, 

bitin, porana, quamoclit, rivea, sepistemon, 


 Gonvolvulas arvensis, Zine, n Com bindweed. 
oC. Chineasis, Ker. 10. 
It is native throughout ‘Buropo in sandy fskda 
and by-roads, also in China, Persia, and some 
parts of India; is abundant as a weed all over the 
flere he Pas By deed ax 3010 O00 eee ee 
‘The officinal hirn-padi (eer's 
fout) appears to be from, this plant. 
'& purgative quality, a8 also C. sold 
Brtoaritious, and Or macrocarpus—Stewart 
Convelrulas plavinue, Chet 
, Hine. | Gorakh panw ; 


Common veoh the Panjab plains, Tt is 




















on woking absolution from Pope Eugene Iv. fot eaten by cattle, and i reck 5 taed os 
having in Egypt denied Christ to save his wife a ja, or given in henbet —Stewart. 
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OONWAY. 
i volvulus reptans, Olus vagum, Rumph. 
Paci > Brwa. | Po-ta’ai, Posing, © ‘On. 
Mandavalli,. | > Gar. |Tootukura,. . , TEL 
A native of standi 


in India; affords am 
is nearly equal to seammony in pangative efficacy. 
Tho tope and leaves are eater, in wew by the 
natives. This is largely cultivated in China as a 
vegetable, and eaten in spring —Ainsiie; Smith. 
Convolvalus scammonia, Linn, 
‘Sakmunia, Sagmoonia, AR. | Mahmudab,. . , Hinp. 
A native of Syria, the Levant, and of Kaira in 
Gujerat. The proper jaice when dried ia called 
scammony, but is often adulterated with concrete 
juices of a similar kind, and with flour, chalk, 
sand, and earth. The most abundant harvest of 
scammony is in Smyrna and Aleppo. ‘There are 
soveral modes of collection, which give rise to 
corresponding commercial varieties. The Arab 
name of this drug, Ul Sogmoonia, signifies the 





urgntive—O'Sh. pp. 500, B01. 
INWAY, an officer of the Madras army, who 
rosa to the rank of Colonel. He was selected 


while quite a young man, to be Adjutant-General 
of the army of Madras at a time of trial, when 
the Enropean officers had become disaffected, and 
he held that post up to the yeor 1837, when he 
died ‘of cholers on the, bank? of the Kista, en 
route to be Brigadier of the Hyderabad aa 
force, and he was buried there. In St. Mi 
Chapel, Madras, is a tabtet to his memory :— 
‘The Soldier's Friend, 
Conway, 
‘Adjnteer Renee. 
13th Mey 187. 
aoe by ‘the 


ant by & the 
Puaurc. 
COOCH BEHAR. See Kuch Behar, 
OOOKIA PUNCTATA. Retz. Wham-pi fruit. 
Quinaris » Lour. | Hwang-pikwo, . CHDK. 
This fruit-tree of China and the Molucoas ia 
midale-sized, bearing an edible frait about the 
nite of a pit yellow on the outside, with | 
a white pul 
catoomed in Ci en elago. Hwang-pi, 
or wham-pi, means In India it 
bears its rough-s sana frit in April and May. 
The, tee has very dark green shining leaves.— 
roxd.; Voigt; Riddell: Smith; Macfadyen. 
















|, Pounded ice or mow, 2 pay 


COORG. 


the Jabouring classes of India have emigrated 

asc, Bourbon, and the West 
‘The mortality on the voyages at one 
Em camteenble, ranging up to 19, per 

ant emigration egenta ‘wore, eppolnted at 

indian ports, under “Acts of the Gounell, £0 
control the emigration. Coolee handy or Coole 
i means a hired carriage. 

COOLEN or Kulang. imp. ‘The Gros cinerea 
of British India and of Europe. It is much Hked 
asa table bird. They are easily domestioated. 

COOLING MIXTURES, 

‘Nitrate of ammonia, rater, each 1 part,—46", 
it. of smmonia,’carb. of soda, water, each 1 part,-—87°, 
eof vod, 9 y geass sulphurio neid, Aperts,—62 
Sulphate of soda, 8 maurintio acid, 5 parte, 
Salph, a, fanny, 6 ert AS date ap. neil tenet, 


Parts; dilute salpnurie acid, 9 a 

‘The fall of the thermometer is here calculated 

from 50°, and the fall effect is not produced 

unless the materials employed and the substance 
acted upon be previously cooled to that point. 


common salt, 2 parh,— 

from any temperature to 

Snow or ded ice, 12 parts ; common salt, 6 parte; 
of ammonia, 5 parts,—20°. 

Snow, 8 parte; dilute sulphuric acid, 2 parte,— from 
sort prs tie acid, 5 parts,—to 27°, 

yw, 8 parte; murintio —to 27°, 
Snow, 7 parts; diluted nitric acid, pert, fo 90" 
Snow, 4 parte; muriate of lime, 6 parts,—to 40°, 


O'S, 
COOMPTA, in lat, 14° 26' N,, long. 74° Pie UE 
is the chlet commercial town in the Canara dis 


COONCHIER, How. A child's donk, 

COONDOOR. Dvxtt, Frankincense. 

COONOOR, in Int. 11° 20' N., Jong. 76° 60! E 
8B. of Ootacamund, is 6960 fect above the level 
of the sea, The mean height of the adjoining 
Jakatalla cantonment, now called Welngon, : 
8200 feet. Tt is a tevourite sanatorium ‘for 


Baropeans .—Baik. ; Schlag. 

NR-MOONDLA, = Cunr-mundla, is the 
name given at Benares to the day on which seed- 
| sowing is concluded. In the Lower Domb and 
Baiswara, it is generally called Coonr Bojee and 
Huriur, Hindus devote this day to festivity, and, 
‘amongst other ceremonies, decorate the plough, 
and make the residue of the seed-corn into a 
cake, which is partaken of in the field, et 
in part poser to Brahmans and beggars 























EOOKING WAGGONS are contacted some- aitlar evils in Grent Britta ehon tis 
what Tiko a battery caisson, so that the parts can soed-eake and Yurmenty of All-Hallows are in 
‘bo unlimbered and soparated from other, request. In Tusser’s homely verses we read,— 


‘The ‘limber,’ or forward part, bears a large 
chest, ‘which is divided into compartments, to 
contain coffee, tes, sugar, and corn starch, with a 
Place so for two gridiron and an axe. From 

rear portion rise three tall emoke-pipes, above 
three Iaxge boilers, under which there is a place 
for the dr, and woder tbe fire a box for the foe. 
Mach boiler will hold fourteen gallons; and it is 
extimated that in each one, on the march, ten 
gallons of tea, or coffee, oF chocolate, could be 
made in twenty minutes,—thus giving ninety 
gallona of nourishing drink every hour. 

COOLEE, s term in we in Brith India to 
designate any labouring man, working for hire 


hire itself. on wane ot 
obeaye, Karen, 8 


the Tal word Woe 
servant. Under Ti Regeln ge mamta 


‘Wife, sometime this weeke, if the wether hold cloare, 
An ond of wheat-sowing we make for this yeare, 
‘Remember you, therefore, though I do it not, 

‘The need-coke, the pasties, the farmenty-pot.” 

—Eltiot, See Dalesjhar; Huriur; Hurpoojes. 

COOPER, Srz FREDERICK,K.C.S.L,a. a! 
civil servant, who did much good service in 

Panjab the revclt and rebellion of 1857-58. 

RBAN. Ses Kurban ; Sscrifice, 
COORG, a British province between lat. Jie 56 
and 20° 50 N., long. aaa Tea ew 

1680 square miles, and, in 1881, a 

178,302, of whom 100,489 were 

females, 


of Coorg mountalneers, ee 
over it Vira jondra, 
She lax tales ee Belen “by the Baca tt 


COORG. 


1884, and he died in Britain in 1862, Tho 
Kodaga had sncceusfally opposed Hyder Ali and 
his son Tipu; but Vira Rajendra (Dodda), who 
died in 1809, 'was guilty of sbout 5000 summary 
exeoutions ; his successor, Lings, died 1820, was 
edy, cunning, and cowardly. The aspect of 
Gree hcagee , meaning steep mountain), 
presente an entireforest; the long and narrow cul 
tivated valleys enclosed within it serve but to render 
the vast woods more striking. The country isivter- 
sected in every direction hy cuddunga or breast- 
works, estimated at 600 miles in extent, many 12 
fost deep and 10 or 15 feet across the ditch. They 
‘ross the ranges of hills and each other with little 
appearance of order, and defy conjecture as to 
ieir object. ‘The prevailing languages are Coorg, 
Kodaga, Canareee, Malealam, Tamil, Tolu, Hin- 
@ustani, and English. There are about 40,000 
native Coorge (Kodaga) scattered throughout the 
country. They are atall, muscular, broad-chested, 
well-favoured race of mountaineers, far superior 
in physique to the inhabitants of the plains, whom 
they greatly despise, They are far advanced 
in civilisation, nod very intelligent. The vice of 
drinking has a deep and widely-spread hold upon 
them. ‘They marry at a ripe age, but the wives 
of brothers are considered as common property. 
generally retain the old devil-worship of 
yVidian race. The raja's palace is supposed 
to have been built by an Italian, who is sxid to 
avs best beioked ‘up a\ i wall as son 6s tbe 
building was finished. The tribea and maces of 
the population in 1881 was 178,302 souls, com- 
prised, besides tho Coorg or Kodaga proper,— 


Ame or Amma Kodage or Kaveri Brahmans. 
Afmbkula, gonla or herda, 
Ne 


, artisans in fron and wood. 
Kavatl, junglo onltivators. 
Paleya, farm labourers from tho Tulu and Malealn 


‘Kurubar, two tribes, the Jenu and Betty. 
‘Yorawa, save emigrants feom Maleslam. 
Holefa ie: Koinbeds Hoteya, wh ik Kodaga, and 

, Vis. Koinbati Holeys, who: : 
Balege ‘Holeya, who pak Ganareaee 

‘There are also some Mabrattas, Rajputa, Rache- 
war, and Rajpinde, the last being connections of 
the tate rulers, The out-castes number 34,100, 
and the wild tribes 14,789. 

In. 1887 there was a robellion in the British 
district of Canara, adjoining Coorg. ‘The Coorgs 
at once marched there, quelled tho rebellion, and 
Fecaptured for the British the treasures carzied 








rartiors, then 
oomli fands to be conferred on them, - 
sented their chisfe with horves, rifles, khillste, 
and other marks of houour. Later still, when 
British supremacy in India bad been shaken 
ita foundation, a body of Coorgs, armed to the 
teeth, suddenly made their appearance at 


patna in Mysore, instructions 
the late Sir Mark Cubbon, and by their presence 
tended to any the growing insclence and 
disaffection ‘Mahomedan classes of Seringa- 
pata and the adjacent parts of that province, 





COORG. 
In the vicinity of tho aro scttled the 
descendants of the private and executioners 
of the rajax Those men are called Kapslares, 


and were the principal instruments in carryin 
Out the mandates dictated by the last ruse The 
Amma Coorg, the Sanna Coorg, the Malla Coorg, 
and the Boddhu Coorg differ chiedy in the matter 
of marriages. The right of choosing a Lusband 
for tho gil vests with her father. Shouldhe have 
domised, it devolves in succession upon her 
paternal grandfather, mother, and brothers. Tn 
their absence, on the head of the house, whoever 
he may be. ‘Thereare only two kinds of marriages 
amongst the Coorge,—the Brahman, based on disin- 
terested motives, and which is not bronght about 
on account of pecuniary considerations, and the 
Gandbarva, which is founded in reciprocal desire. 
Tho former is the more prevalent. A Coorg is 
justified in taking to himself a plurality of wives, 
Bapporing his first one for the period of ten years 
prodaces only daughters. Re-mneriage of women 
is permitted, under certain restrictions. In the 
event of there being no male issue ina house, a 
daughter is retained to represent th name, and a 
hus! is procured for ber from another house. 
‘This hust does not become alienated from his 
own family, but can take a wife for hia own 
fazaily also, ‘thus raising up sved for both honses, 
‘Thees marriages must take place for the purpose 
expressed at the time, and the arrangement cannot 
be made after marringe. This is termed amongst 
the Coorg, & Makka Parjo marriage, ot for 
rights of the children, ‘Their women have large 
eyes, andarenot very dark. Their hair,en chignon, 
has splendid gold crnaments on it, and brthches 
of whiteflowers, White jackets with short sleeves, 
embroidered with red cotton, with mustin skirts 
embroidered with a narrow gold Ince, and ver 
short, ‘Their legs and feet bare; round th 
ankles massive silver bands, from which hang a 
number of little bella, with’ a silver chain from 
the band to each too, holds a namber of rings. 
Their arms covered with bracelets, and round 
their necks a number of gold chains with jewel 
omaments, In their national dance Coorgs form 
into a circle. The first figure of the dance is 
called Baloketa, and is a slow movement, the 
all dancing round, singing, and gracefully 
‘waving about chowris (long whisks of hair), with 
an accompaniment of drums. This is followed by 
the second figure, called Kolhata, ot stick dance, 
in which each man is provided with a couple of 








‘off sticke, They all move round aa before, beginning 


slowly, with a sort of prancing step, which gets 
quicker and quicker. They keep tapping their 
neighbours’ sticks in time, getting more and more 
excited and hitting harder, as if they were to 
have a fight, but at a given signal they all 
instantly stop. The third figure consists of a 
combat. One man leaps into the circle 

ith a war-whoop, armed with a long switch and 
2 metal shield, lenging the ring. Then out 
springs another, and both dance. At Just they 
rush together, hitting hard. The lawa of the 
game do not allow hitting above tho knees, 
although some, in their excitement, certainly 
‘tranagress. The ankles, however, suffer moet, 
and mmst smart terribly after an encounter. 
‘Whea one of the combatants gives in, the other 
embracea him, to show there is no ill-will, At 
the end of the third figure, the assembly dance, 


COORMEE. 


leaping vigorously into the air. The Coorg or 
Kodegs Srna us been ‘regarded as Cansrese, 
modified by the Tulu. But Mr. ling states that 
it is more nearly allied to the Tamil and Malealam 
than to the Canarese. Cairns or tamuli are in 
great numbers. They conceal kistyaens. There 
ate also Kolle Kallu, or sculptured tombstones 
in honour of warriors slain in battle. Raja Vira 
Rajendra’s daughter Gauramma, whom he brought 
with him to London, was baptized as Victoria, 
Queen Victoria being the sponsor, and she married 
a British army officer, but shorily after he and 
her daughter disappeared, and she died in 1864. 
Cole's’ Coorg; Ebwring't astern Experiences; 
Rice, Coorg; Coorg Gazetteer; Moegling’s Coorg. 
COORMEE or Koormee, a race of cultivators 
under the different names of Coormee, Kumbhi, 
Kunabi, Koombhee, extend throughout the greater 
+ of Hindustan, Berar, and the Western Dekhan. 
‘hey are famous a8 agriculturiats, but frequently 
engage in other occupations. ‘Coormee 
women, like the Jatni, aswst the men in hus- 
bandry, and have passed into a proverb for 
industry,— 
*Bhulee jat koonbin kee ‘Khoorpes hat’h 
‘K’het nirawen apne poe ke aat'h.’” 
‘The Coormee of the provinces are said to have 
seven subdivisions, which are usually enumerated 
os K’hureebind, Patarya, Grhorchurha, Jyswar, 
Canoujea, Kewut, and Jhooneya.—Zliol, p. 227. 
COURGOKOO OIL. il of Hckly poppy, or 
Jamaica yellow thistle, pale yellow, limpid ‘oil, 
from the round corrugated secds of the Argemone 
Mexicana, is sometimes expressed by the natives 
and used in lampa, but is doubtless adapted to 
moré important uses.—-Madras Exh. 1855. 
COOROOMBAR or Kurambar, properly Kurn- 
ashephord, from the Canarese Kura, a sheep. 


Acanbo , 


ord, 
MBAR, a raceof Wynnd, yi 








uick of imitation, and lavishly eu to 

shalr moodely or tad, who ee undispated 
er over his own UD o 

Ebout twenty or thirty Beings, ‘Those employed 


by the coffce-planters are a little civilised, appre- 
ciating tho comforts of life in a alight depreo 
higher than their more aavage brethren. ‘They 
erect rude huts for themselves and family, on 
elevated ground, surrounded by jungles, and 
about six in number; they touch one another, 
and the whole present the form of crescent. 
One larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
erected in the middle, in the thape of » hall, for 
‘the sojourn of casual strangers; it is dedioated to 
their village deity, and the place cannot be con- 
taminated by a shoed foot. The presence of a 


suspected stranger in their vicinity, sickness, or rap’ 


other trifling but natural cause, make them 
grate from one place to another, sometimes miles 
away, but always preferring lonesome localities 
and dense jungles. Some are partly civilised. 
Government some forest land towards 
Perish and Teriate, and in scyeral spots over 
Wynad. In the teak belt are several bands of 
Cooroombars, some of the Jani, and others of 
Moolly clan, ‘The former live entirely in the forest. 

‘are the only axe nien, and without them it 





would be difficult to work a forest. Other tribes 
are the Panniar, Puliar, Gurches, Chetty, and 
, The Cooroombar, through their head- 
‘held responsible, and the Chetty are also 
* for their Pauuiar or farm slaves The 


COOTE, Sux EYRE, K.C.B. 


-ooroombar’s services are constantly called for’ 
the wood contractor and the planter. They wi 
not leave their haunts in the forests for any time. 
During the gold lations of the western coast 
from 1876 fo 1861, the Cooroomber were found 
‘usefal labourera—C. H. S. in Newspaper; Cleg- 
horn, Forest Report. See Kurambar. 
COOROOMBRANAAD, a district of Malabar. 
COOROOMINGA. Tat. A beetle, the Buto- 
cera rubus, which penetrates the trunk of young 
cocoanut trees near the ground, and deposita its 
eggs near the centre. The grubs eat their way up 


‘and destroy the tree. 
COORTALLDY, not very far from Cape Como- 
rin, ise large place, with several bungal 





lows close 
into the hills. Of the cataracts close at hand, the 
lowest falls from a height of 200 feet. The scene 
is lid. There are in all three fails, the hig 
est being 2000 fect above the ses. ‘The avera 
‘temperature of the water is 72° to 75°, and invali 
derive great benefit from bathing in it. T 
bathing place is under a shelving rock, affordi 
the most delightful shower-bath possible. 
climate ia particularly enjoyable to Europeans 
Jane, July, and August. 

SUMB. Sansx. Carthemus tinctoriu 

COOSY, a tributary to the Hoogly, also writt 
Cosi and Kosi. It rises in the Ramghur distri 
Jat. 23° 35/, long. 85° 58’, rans S.E. into t 

. Ita length is 240 miles. 

COOTANAD, a district of Malabar. 

COOTE, Si EYRE, K.C.B., a distinguish 
British officer, who served in India from the mid 
of the 18th gentry, and in command in the Ki 
natic from 1759 during the contests for sup 

between the British and French, At 1 
of Plassey in 1757, while a Major in ray 
he bad commanded the third division of the arn 
and he seems to haye taken command in ( 
Karnatic in 1759. He was out-manceuvred 
the Palar river, but in 1760, after defeating La 
fat Wandiwash, and driving’ him back to Pou 
cherry, he took easy po! of Cuddalore 
April 1760, of Chellumbrum, and other Frer 
garrisons, He took Pondrcherry on the 4th J 
1761. The French shortly before had destroy 
Fort St. David, and in retaliation Coote razed 
fortifications to the ground. On the 18th Jt 
1781, Colone) Coote been repulsed with } 
by Hyder in a night attack on Chellumbrr 
After forcing his way through two or th 
enclosures, and when falling back to Cuddak 
and he had passed on a few miles from Porto No 
he found his march intercepted by the whole ar 
of Hyder Ali, 60,000 strong. Hyder had mad 
id march, and had thrown up batteries ac 
Coote’s lino of retreat; he had his left 
'e range of sandhills, and his right by the 
te made two determined assaults, one on 
batteries, which were carried, the other thror 





rs in the sandhills left unprotected 
Hyder, whose flank became thus . AY 
eel at the game time aj in sight, 

ing close in, poured her broadsides on 


, causing grest confusion. Hyder’s army + 
completely ‘routed. Coote’s strength was 7! 


men, including artillerymen. It was known 
‘the battle of Metapolliam, and was fought on 
Ist July 1781. In June 1782, while : 


advancing rapic Arnee, where Hy 1 
Gauoure and lallanysioree, Hyder overook and 
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COPAIVA. COPPER, 


jed him to return to Madras. Coote died nishes a uneful test—the anime being readily 

in 1788, and the command of the army devolved soluble in this fluid, ‘while copal is sparingly 9% 
on General Stewart. Copal ia also brittle between the teeth, whereas 
COPAIVA or Copaibs is the fluid resinous anime softens in the mouth. ‘The American opal 
exudation of several of Copsifera, of C. oconrs in commerce in flat fragmenta; whereas 
Langedorffii, Dec., of C. officinalis, Tt was first tho East Indian ix generally obtained in roundish 
@esoribed by Marcgraat and Piso in 1648. Species masses. The latter furnishes the finest varnishes. 
of diy rpus yield a substance closely re- ~~Dr. irk, is Madres Agri-Horticult. Proc, 


sombling copaiba.—Faulkner; Royle, p. 364. COPALM BALSAM is a product of the Liquid- 
GOPAL, Pa-ma-yu, Gan, Chaka Hump, amber styracifua, a 


This very inn ‘5 resin is obtained from trees  COPAL VARNISH is 4 solution of copsl gum 
of America, Africa, Madagascar, India, and Aus- resin in linseed oil, oil of turpentine, spirita of 
tralia, It exudes spontaneously from Rbus wine or alooho); it is used for japanning snuff- 
linum and rca copalifer, the firet boxes, tea-! , and similar articles. Copal 
g an American and W. Indian, and the second varnish and amber varnish are also much em- 
an E. Indian tree. Another copal is obtained ployed by the artist and by the photographer for 
from the coasta of Guinea; and several species of the preservation of their works. Fresh eayence of 
Hymenwa, on the Amazons, are said to produce turpentine dissolves copal completely, but old 
kinds of copal, one of the plants being Hymenee turpentine will not doso. Its stated that essence 
verrucosa. Vateria Indica furnishes the resin of turpentine, digested upon sulphur, will dissolve 
called in India copal, which in England is known double its own weight without letting any fall, 
by the name of gum anime, and very nearly The oil of rosemary also dissolves copal with great 
approaches the true resin of that name; in its readiness, An excellent varnish may be mee ty 
recent and fluid state it is used as = varnish, dissolving one part of copsl and one of ossenco of 
called Piney varnish, in the south of India, and, rosemary, with from two to three parts of pure 
dissolved by heat in’ closed vessels, it is employed alcohol. 
for the same purpose in other of India; itis | COPAULDROOG, taken by the British, by 
extremely tenacious and solid, but melts at a storm, on the 14th May 1819. 
temperature of 974° Fabr. ‘Mineral copal is COPE, HENRY, wrote on The Ruined City of 
found in ligniform pieces near Quilon, under Ranade, Sindiab’s Dominions, in Bl, As, Trans. 
Iaterite. A copal, calied gum enime ‘in the 1848, . 1079; On the Rained City of Feron- 
London market, is found on the east coast of abad, 847, xvi., 1848, xvii. p. 971; On the 
‘Africa, from Panjan to Mboamaji. An endless Silk Manufactures of the Panjab, Lahore Agri. 
soppy ix obtainable there, and it is largely im- 
portion 








‘Trans, 1852. 
into Bombay from Zanzibar, the major  COPHONES of Arrian, supposed to be the 
being re-exported to England, and Kabul river. 

occasionally to Franco and Caleutta. ‘The copal| COPPER. 

of Zanxibar is obtained from tho Trachylobium | wehas, , , . . ASAD. 

Hornetmanisnum ; bat larger quantities aro found | Ry-anl, ; 7 | oun 

imbedded in the’ carta, often where no copal- | Chiang; Tung, | Outs, 

yielding trees now exist. This semi-fosail copal | Tezo-jen-tung; Chi-kin, », | Mied 

Walled copaltine.. Specimens of the leaf, flower, | Robben «= + + Dak 

eto., obtained from the secni-foasil gum, agree in all | Gale, 2 2] ‘ 








, r : Fn 
respects with thore ofthe living ree, ‘The peculigr| Kupper, « ‘c= 
more valuable properties of the buried gam Taba,’ ce 


anime are supposed to be from a chemical sction, | Nebesh, 
the result of © 1 ‘ong retention in the earth. It | Bane. : ; ; 
ig classed aa raw or jackass copal, and ripe or trae yperore is abundantly diffused in natare, being 
‘The value of the latter is estimated by ite native as an oxide, a sulphuret, a sulpbate, 
the and most transparent pieces carbonate, arsoniate, and phosphate, in Persia, 
bring ‘the highest prices, after them the light Baluchistan, Nepal, Kashmir, Tibet, India, Sumatra, 
amber, lemon, dark yellow, and imes Borneo, China, and Japan, ‘Copper orein the form 
the gum, like amber, contains drops of water, of sulpburetis abundant in Remgurh in Shekawatti, 
bees, tics, flies, and other inseota, The diggers Near Ajmir, carbonate of copper is found in small 
do not excavate more than the depth of 2 man’s veins, and in connection with ores of iron (Genl. 
waist, and the copal ocotire ins red sand under- Med. Top. p. 169). A silicate of copper oceurs in 
lying blue clay. Nellore and Ongole, bat not in workable lodes 
Copal ie generally imported into England in Copper ores are found in the Jeypore dominions, 
lumps about the se of small potatos, of a and‘in the viemity of Nejoebabad, Nogoar, and 
sigh yellow tint, and often including ‘insects Dhunpur. Copper has been pointed out near 
and aninial remains. It is often covered with a Beils, in the province of Lus, on tho western 
clay-like substance, from which it is freed by the , frontier of Lower Sind, by Captain Del Hoste and 
dealers by scraping. The finest and pelet lamps | in Harria; in Kamaon, by Lieutenant Gas- 
are selected for what is called body-gum; fnd Captain Darand ja 'Porkea and Dhsupur, 
next beet forms carriage-gam; and the remainder, by Oxptain Richards; wt ‘Almorah and in Afghani- 
being froed from wood end siones, forme what is stan, by Captain Drummond. {tis said to have 
third, or worst quality, and is used for been worked in Cutch. ; 
i jepan-black. | Fracture couchoidal; __ From Gurgaon there wae sent to the Punjab 
it ia trang and tasteless. Copal is liable Exhibition « piece of copper pyrit 1 " 
to bo sonfbendod with anime, when bo inizer = fo copper or trout By Binks dint 


of 
clear and good ; but the solubility ip aloohol fur- of metal got from it; from Pelang in Kulu, 
803 








COPPER. 


and from Manikarn near Kula, in the Kangra 
district, some coy ites, aud with Blne ean- 
onste of eopper from Spit.” Copper ia found in 
Kashmis, but ie not an article of trade. 

Tron and copper mines occur at Marma, §.E. of 
Ryans, and the people bring copper pots to barter 
with the Chendanei and Bysnst races, Copper 
mines in Kamaon, Garhwal, Nepal, and Sikkim, 
are worked by the natives on a stnail scale. 

Coy haa been discovered in Singhana; in 
minea in Kamaon end Garhwal. Copper mines 
coour at Papulee, Pringlapanni, Murbo; 
and old mines at Kerraye, Belar, Raie, 

Toma Cottee, Doberee, and Dhunpore. Tae Beng. 
As. Soc. Journ., No. 1 of 1851, p. 1, mentions 
the copper of Deoghur or Byjnath, a amall town 
in zillah Birbhum, The st 
apd wert, and protent tho ore in iregnlar massos 
of $ths of an inch broad, no much corroded by atmo- 
spherical infigence as to appear in a soft, friable, 
red, yellow, and liver-coloured or garnet-coloured 
earth; but, upon digging a couple of feet below 
the aurface of the ground, the veins become a 
corapact liver-colonred maas, spangled with shin- 
ing particles of copper; the whole enclosed in a 

friable apple-groen, yollow, or white felspathio 
rook," Traveming the copper from north to south, 
small voins of lead appear, which occasionally 
form the containing walls to the copper. Mr. 
Vinoent traced the vain of copper for about 100 
feut eat and west, and dug to the depth of 2 feet 

. With tho nid of coal dug from Banslee 
Koullah in the Rajmabal hills, he smelted some of 
the oro, which gavearoturn of 80 per cent. of good 
copper; inferior specimens, mostly water-worn 
ules picked up on the surface, gave 25 per een 

‘The mountainous parte of Nepal are rich iu mines 
of zou aud copper. The produce of the former is 
smelted. ‘The copper is of a vory superior 
wines wet tered eae 
the territories of the king of Oudh to that exported 
an Binet fs f 

in Singblum, copper ore is found extendin, 
over 80 rales to the weatward of Midogpur. ‘Three 
slabs, weighing about 139 Ibs., were subjected to 
kunination, and proved to be well suited in all 











respects for purposes of coinage. The quality of 
this metal is decidedly auporior to imported 
The copper ore of the Nellore collectorate ef the 


Madras Prosidency, was called by Dr. Thorson an 
anhydrous carbonate of coy , containing 60°73 
per cent. of black oxide of er. It ocours in 

jornblendo schist at Bungeral Mettah, and the 
carbouate, paasing into malachite and mountain 


\lue there, and at Guramany Penteh, Salighersi, and 


and Yerrapally. 

The oxistence of copper ore in the Callastri, 
‘Venkatagiri, and Nellore districts, was ascertained 
by Dr, Heynes about the year 1797, and he de- 
scribed that of Wangapadu. 

Copper ore is found about 20 miles east of 
Kuno, about 2 miles from the rilage of Gunny, 
in the centre of @ low range of hills; also st Sidhout 
and Badwail. 


Dr, Helfer said that the copper on the Lampei 
ialands is worthy of attention, Mr. O'Riley stated 
"from several islands of the 


aining frox ‘the metal, in’ com- 
bination with antimony, iron, and sulphur. Dr, 
Mason had a fine specimen of the grean carbonate, 





veins ran east Uj 


COPPER, ACETATE OF. 


or malachite, found near the headwaters of 
Ataran; and natives assured him that the 
mineral existe i 
specimens from: 
i= Suond tin the Shan States, abso at 
Kolen-myo gaing; at Bawyine and Kolen- 
myo the malachite appears to be of a rich desori 
tion, and the depoait soem to be abundant. The 
ing mines were worked in former times by 





a ; 
the Ura river’ about 45 miles north and 80 weat 
from the modern town of Moun-goung, in native 


Burma, and about 30 milea from Secbaagur in 
ipper Assam ; carbonate of copper was, however, 
raistaken for it. But the serpentine rocks above 
Bamo appenr to imbed oxides of copper. Copper 
and antimony occur in Shwe-green, and in the 
hill confines of Tounghoo. 
ores have been found in Sumatra? 
Celebes, and Timur. In the two former, mines of 
* Copper abounds throughout the whole Japanese 
out the whole Jay 
ees some of it is said to be not surpassed 
by any in the world. The natives refine it, and 


east into cylinders about a foot long and an’inch 





‘The coarser into round 
Tumps or cakes. said to he 
abundant, Lead also i ‘Tin in small 


quantities, and of « quali 
it almost equals silver. 
the provinecs, of which they make steel unsur- 
in excellency, Tho copper ore found in 
lapan contains gold in alloy; it occurs in the 
‘market in swall red bars, six inches long, flat on 
‘one side, and convex on the other, weighing 4 or 
5 lbs. each; this copper is the most yaluable of 
any found in Asia. The Chinese and Dutch ex- 
ported upwards of 2000 tons annually. 

‘Anatural alloy found in China, 
the name of white copper, is used in great quanti- 
ties, It seems peculiar to China, and was ssipponed 
by Dr. Black to owe its distinguishing to 
‘av alloy of nickel (Ains. Mat. Med. p. 63). It ix 
used for dish-covers, eandiesticke, tripods, plates, 
etc., which, when new and polished, look almost as 
well as silver. 

r ores bave boon found as long ago as 
1802 at Port Curtis, near the southern extramity 
‘of the range which extends along the north-east 
coast of Australia. Flinders met with indications 
of copper at Good's Island in Torres Strait. Lead 
mines have been worked in South 
A for some years past, and other have 
‘been opened recently in the western coast Tange, 
alittle to the north bipins River. Poag stand 
specular iron ore an pyrites have 
found cn the north-waet coast neat Adziiraliy 
Gulf.—Kinneir’s Geog. Memoir; M‘Culloch's Dict.; 
Piddington in .B. As. S. J.z Crawfarde Dict. ; 
Bfason's Ten. ; Irvine's Ajmir; O'Sk. Beng, As. 
‘Soc. Tr, 1841 to 1844; Heyne’s Tracts, Bomb, 
Soc. Tr. vi. 117 ; ‘Eriond of India, ‘26th Feb. 
}; Flinder’s Voyage; Powell, Handbook; Smith, 
Nepal; Smith's Report on Singrow'lee, 
COPPER, ACETATE OF. 














Thong-twa,. . . Buss. ‘Teibombags, - Matar. 
Pits, . How. Zang, .. . . Pam 
Seman, : : ; ‘Matar. Vangaiapatchi, . Tax, 


COPPERAS. 


Aoctate of verdigria) is @ com- 
amon usar arial i fodly and i propated 8 
seale, by atrewing copper plates with grape 
husks or tamarind pulp. During the fermentation 
‘of the traces of augur in the husk, the copper 
combines mi agen, and the oxide with acetic 
form @ grape augar. is 

ne fone by the ripe rug he roe 
COPPERAS, Teing-fan, Ca, am impare 


sulphate of iron. 
Borean PASTILLES. Pastilles containing 


sulphate of copper, when burned, destroy bags, 
tmenquitocs, auf fleas, using’ thoce or four i's 


day. 

COPPERSMITH is the small en _barbet, 
Megalaima viridis, Gmel. (Xantholwma Indica), | 
common in the Peninsala of India. It generally 
perches on the top branch of a tree, and the 
sound of its voice is ‘Took, took, took, continuously, . 
almost identical with that produced by striking a. 
metal vessel. 

COPPER, SULPHATE OF, Blue-stone. 
Doketotsha, . . Buna, Kupfer Vitriol, . GER. 
Bhih-tun, Tan-fan, Crrv. ‘Tutiys, Nila tutia, HIND. 

1 ve yg Capri 1 dst 
Salfate do Cuivre, . ‘Fu, ‘Turusha, Nile tatam, Tu, 
This salt is produced naturally in the water of 
mines, and is manufactured in many parts of 
Todia. and the eastern islands. Tein ally prepared 
‘by heating oopper to redness in contact with the 
air, removing the black scales which form, and‘ 
dissolving these in dilute and boiling sulphuric 
acid, and crystallizing. Tn the refining of silver it 
in incidentally prepared in very large quantities 
(Beng. Phar. p. $22), It ia much used in dyeing 
Operations, in the printing of cotton and linen, 
and for various other purposes in the arts. Tt haa 











been employed to. provant Gry-rot. by  atcepl 
pod (a ae ealuon ant ine yoweetal peace 
tive of animal substances; when imbued with it 


and dried, they remain unaltered. It is obtained 
by the decomposition of copper pyrites, in the 
game manner as green vitriol from iron pyritcs. 
Tt ik manufactured for the arts from old copper 
sheeting, turnings, and copper refinery 
seales, A. little sulphate of copper oF blue vitriol 
mized with the rice or flour paste used for joining 
papers, very effectually keeps these destructive 
peats at a distanco. Jt ia made at Amritaar by 
boiling sheet copper in oil of vitriol. Solls at 84. 
per b,—Royle; Beng. Phar. 

COPPER-WARE tad tatanaguo utensils, with 
coral and glasa beada, form small portions of the 
Chinese trade to India; the Chinese seldom use 
glass beads 2a crnamenta. 





+ Sager. | Kobari temas, . Tat. 
to. Bast, 


‘This is the dried albumen or kernel of the cocoa- 
nut, In preparing it, the kernel is taken out when 
fully ripe, divided in the middle, and dried. It is 
used ag an ingredient in curries and in medicine, 
and {a largely exported from India, The kernel 
‘of the cocoanut has much the taste of a filbert, 
and is a valuable ingredient in curries, It is con 
i ag yery nutritious, The correct Hindi 
‘word is K*hopra.—Ainalie; Faulkner ; Seeman. 

COPRIDA, Leach. A tamily.of coprophagous 
‘beetles, or ‘beetles, containing the genera,— 
Aseuchus, Weber. | Sagphas, Za, 
Gymnopleurns, Zig. ‘Orepanocerus, Kirby, 


COPTIS TEETA. 
‘Taprobsns, West. Bonsssus, Fabr. 
fee 
Onthophagus, Latr. carers 


Deetlés, Some of them are of great size, wit 
immense horn-like protuberances on the head 
thorax of the males, and, combined with their 
polished or rugose metallic colours, render them 
‘the most conspicuous of ‘all the beotle 

tribe. See Insects. 

IPSYCHUS, a genus of birds of the order 
Insessores, Fam. Meratide, and sub-family Saxi- 
colin, “C. saularis is the dial bird, common in 


Copridz and Dynastide correspond to the dung 
and 


PT, a race in Egypt, about 150,000 souls, 
following Christianity. ‘Though now more or less 
mixed with other racea, they are the undoubted 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians. The Coptic 
2 became almost extuict as a living tongua 
in A.v. 1700. They now for the most part speak 
Arabic. It was found, when the hieroglyphic 
letters were written in English letters, that the 
words formed were in the main Coptic, with a 
slight admixture from the Hebrew and other 
tongues; and that the language of the ancient 
Pharaohs did not differ so much from the language 
of their modern descendants, as modern Engli 
Goes from that of Alfred the Great. With # 


k 
abhe 
penok say i ead tho mysterious Ianguag 
may learn to re tho mysterious lan; rc 
bathe monuments of Bgypt as easly ea Greck or 
Latin, The language, though in tho main Semitic, 
has a considerable mixture of Aryan, or Indo 
Germanic roots, The Tuike call them, in derision, 
the posterity of Pharaoh ; but their uncouth figure, 
their stupidity, ignorance, and wretchednew, do 
little credit to the sovereigns of ancient Egypt 
Of the dimicution of the nuwabers of the Copts, 
some ides may be formed from the reduction of 
the number of their bishops. ‘They were seventy 
in number at the period of the Arabian conquest. 
They ace now only twelve, and most of these 
are settled in Upper Egypt. — unsen’s Egypt; 
Cal. Rev., No. 78. Sept. 1861, p. 118; Niebukr’s 
Travels, p. 104; Sharpe's Egypt, i. p. 188, 
COPTIS TEETA. Wallich, 
‘Minhmee teeta, . AssaM, | Hong-lane, . . . Oxin. 
‘The golden thread root plant of Assam, is a 
native of the mountainous regions bordering on 
Upper Assam, and its root is in high repute among 
tho Mishmee, Lamas, and Assamese. Quantities 
are sent down to Assam in neat little basketa with 
open meshes, made of narrow atrips of rattan, and 
measuring 8 to 4 inches in length by 24 in brendth 








In 


ployed as a bitter tonic. Coy tis testa root brin; 
Puyey high price, and is deamed a tonic remedy 
of the greatest value, Ils influence in restoring 
appetite, and increasing the digestive powers, are 
Jory remarkable. It did not seam to exercise ax 
Tobtiage virtue, but under itg influenoo se 





> COQUILLA NUTS. 


‘wan 5 to 10 gra. of the powder, or an ounce of the 
infusion thrice only. Latterly, medical officers 
have used it a8 a substitute for quinine, both in 
remittent fever and in common aguee. The tinc- 
tare is a bitter tonic, and its flavour and colour 
are much more ble than the tincture of 
colomba.—Beng. j Beng. Disp.; Voigt. 

GOQUILLA’ NUTS are Inced in. the 
Brose by Attalea funifers, Martius, the Cocos 

of Gosriner, and the latter title is highly 
ducripisves “The plant might advantageously be 
introduced into 8. Asia. The coquilla nut abell 
is nearly nolid, with two separate cavities, 
containing a’ hard, fisttened, greasy kernel, 
generally of a disagrecable flavour; the cells 
ovcasionally enclose a eS or chrytalis which 
consumes the fruit, jes Yeading into 
tho chambers are lined with flarenta or brastles, 
and this end of the shell terminates exteriorly in 
& covering of these bristles, which coneeal the 
passes ‘this end is consequently almost uso- 
but’ the opposite is entirely solid, and ter- 
minates in the pointed attachment of the stalk. 
Sometimes the shell contains three kernels, less 
frequently but one only, and a coquilla nut has been 
seeu entirely solid. The substance of the abell iz 
Prittle, hard, close, and of a hazel brown, some- 
times marked and dotted, but generally uniform. 
Under the action of sharp turing tools it ia very 
‘ble to turn, more 80 than the cocoanut 
shelly it may be eceentaie turned, cut into oxool- 
Tent screws, and it admits of an admirable polish 
and of boing lacquered. ‘They are extensive, 
for the handies of bell-pulla, small tops, the knobs 
of walking-sticke, umbrellas, and other articles. 
Jn addition to the nuta, a ‘coarse black fibre is 
obtained from the dilated base of the petioles. It 
ia pavtly used for consumption, partly © to 
Riurope, dod “up io bundles ‘of several fect in 
length, ‘and sotd in London under this name at 
about Bre the ton. It is manufactured into 
and as it is light, 
in the water. 
1850, about 250,000 nuta were imported into Eng- 
Jand, and sold at 30s, to 40s, the 1000.—Sceman ; 
Holteapfel ; Poole’s Stat, of Com. p. 98. 

CORA, alto Kora, Hix. New, raw, fresh. 
Heneo the Hindi Ghilek, and the Greek Koree, 
avirgin.—Pop. Poetry of Persia, p. 542; Elliot. 
Bee Corah. 

CORACIADA,, a family of birds of the order 
Tnsessores, consisting of 2 gen., ‘Coracias 
pileata, garruls, Indica, _affinis ; 
gnlaris, orientalis, aud ious, C. Bengalensis 
is the Indian roller. ‘This and the king crow 
habitually perch on the telegraph wires to watch 
for their insect prey, the former displaying his 
maily-painted wings to advantage 88 he whisk 
aod ee about. C. Ben pleniia mer in the 

‘anfab, eto., the European C. garrula ; in Assam, 

‘piperah, and more rarely in Lower Bengal, 
Bote ri SO pe 

ler ica, 
Kashmir, Sindy amd the (Panjab, it migratory. 
Celebes has the Coracies Temminckii— Wallace, 

P. 284. See Birds. 

ot ORACLE eet suing the rivers in the 8. 
on the Tigria, Eu; Ipper Indus, 

and its affluents, the prectice ce of thre thousand 
years still continnes, Peomhon’s Se one 
were ferried over on inflated skins; and three 




















CORAL. 


itish Museum show the representa 
Assyria crossing the Euphrates 
Cases of the bole of a pamyre 

e bole of a palmyra 
seooped out and blocked with clay ab the 
and fastened together, are in the 
The coracles of Tibet and all India aro 





oot 
Circara. 
circular wicker baskete, six or eight fect in 


diameter, covered with hidea; when Jaden, 

float lightly on the water, and, presenting 
but little obstruction to the current, are easily 
paddled. The wicker and leather coracle traverses 


each inoat of the rivers in the Peninsula of India. 


‘The ferrymen on the Kisina river in the Penivaula 
are the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili-katr 
or Maddakpore race are also Kabl-gira or ferry- 
men. See Boat. 

CORA-CORA. See Java. 

CORAH, also written Cora, the mercantile 
name of plain silk cloth undyed. Randanna is 
the same article dyed. This word in derived from 
Bandbna, to tie, because in dyeing the materials, 








the portions to be left white are tied into knots. 
See ; also Cotton Piece-Goods. 

CORAL. 

Bussud,. . . . ARAB, Coral... 2. In. 
Xyevekbet,« 2 Bugw, Goralliura,: Law. 
Gull, Tt Boalam 5 Kareng, lazer. 
Koraalen, \ Beas 

+ Bite’ ‘Vidrume, sae. 
Koratien, | ale, 
Marjen,'., Mandy. Pana. c) 
" Lay. Pxps. ‘aM 
sed Munga,. . . . Hav. ! Pagada 2a. 





Coral, as seen in the market, is tho calonreoua 
cll of a mollusc, whose fiesh has been removed, 
It is merely carbonate of lime soareted by species 
of potypi, its particles cemented together by a 
gelatinous secretion from these anit ‘Stara, 
an Italian naturalist, thought coral to be » marina 
Bsn and the the polype animal animal its flower, and Dr. 

imilar views; hence 
name £00) nye, or plant animals, ' The polypi 
which ‘the coral so much used for ornament 
and jewellery, are ce (Amtipathes #aberrims, 
Madrepora coryinbosa, cilifere,, Gorgonia 
tuberculata, two species 2 ot Astrees ‘Leiopat 
glaberrima, and L, Camarckii. ‘When atil ali vein in 
bere) the rough surface is seen dotted with red 
ta, and a minute examination detects thousands 
tho polypi or coral insecte, each Jubabiting 
permanently a little cell of its own. Many of th 
polypi or coral insects have a little ‘peransl sbanped 
cover for the head; the arms are furnished with 
eight claws, are long compared with the body, 
and are generally seen extended as if searching 
for food. Some of the kinds of coral resemble 
gigantic plants, with flowers and leaves. Some 
grow likes tree with leafless ranches, and others 
apread out, fan-Jike, into broad, fint surfaces. 

Coral is in great abundance ih the Red Sea, in 

the Persian and Arabian Gulfe, in various parte 





the of the Mediterranean, at the Mauritius, on the 


const of Sumatra, in Japan, etc. It is carried to 
China from all the islands ‘of the Indiai Archi- 
Pelago in native vessels, and is there wrought 
into ornaments and official knobs or buttona. It 
sells from 40 to 60 dollars per pikul, according to 
the colour, density, and size of the fragmenta. 
‘The red’ or precions coral, Corallium rubtum, 
gathered from the rocky bottoms of the burders 
‘the Mediterranean or ita islands, and mont 





CORAL. 


abundantly at 15 to 20 feet, though occurring at with 


1000 feet. There are independent coral fisheries 
on the cosat of Southern Italy, off Ponza Island ; 
off the Gulf of Gaote ; off Sicily, especially at 
Teapant, ita western extremity ; off Corsica and 

inis, and the islands off Bonifacio; of 
Algeria, south of Sardinia, near Bona, Oran; off 
‘the Marseilles const, and other places, which in 
1858. afforded; 80,000 pounds of coral. It is 
imported to nome extent into India, where the 
most eateomed ia the red coral. The pale, delicate 
pink colour is the most valued in England. 

The coral polypi of the E. Indies, Red Sea, 
Zanzibar, and Central Pacifio comprise genera of 
the Astrmaces, Fungacea, Oculinacea, Madrepo- 
tacea, Aleyonoids, Millepors, and’ Nullipore. 
In the Fiji Islands, Astras and Meaudrinas or 
brain corals, are abundant, Madrepores add 
flowering shrubbery of many kinds, besides large 
vases and spreading folie, some of these folia 
being over aix fect in . Musa and related 
species produce clumps of large flowers; Meru- 
linw, Echinopore, Gemmipore, and Momipore 
form groups of graccfully infolded or spreadin, 
leaves; Pavoni, Pocillipore, Seriatoporm, an: 
Porites, branching tufte of a great variety of 
forme; Tub res nd Kame, beds or ame of 

e moat delicately -tint 35 mngioidis 
aia endent clusters of Fangs aon crimson} 
and Fungi display their broad disca in the 
spaces among other kinds, It will suffice kere to 
name the more beautiful of the coral polyps :— 

Alvoopora,verviliana, Dana, Fiji. 
‘stuns padlila, Dara, Fi 


onium, ap, 
‘Antholin lineata, Stimpson, Hong-Kon, 
Ganerivocia expanse, Sempron, Chins 
Dendrophylia nigrescens, Dana, Fiji 
Fung! theora, Fos Fit : 
Goniophora coluzana, Dona, Pacific, 
‘Madrepora eribripors, Dana, Fiji 
Madrepora Formosa, Dana, Fijt 
Porites mordax, Dana, Fig. 
‘Telesto ramuloss, F., 
Xemn clongato, Duna, Fi 
Coral reef corals comprise species of the Astraa 
tribe, and all but two of the Fungia tribe. 
Of the Oenlina tribe, all of the Orbicellide and 
Posilloporiden, Of the Oculinida, Styles 
terides, Garyopayllids, Astrangids, and Stylo- 


pho 
Tn the Madrepora tribe, all of the Madroporids 
and Poritids, many of the Dendrophylla family, or 


Eupasammids. 

‘mong Aleyoncids, numerous species of the 
Aloyonum and Gorgonia, nd some of the Pen- 
nat 


tulaces. 

Among Hydroids, the Millepores and Heli 

‘Among Alga imany Nalligores end Coralince 

The corale of ‘colder waters are mostly solitary 
polyps, either outside the coral reef seas, or at 
considerable depths them, and comprise a 
few Fungide, some Qculinids, many Eupsammids, 
some of the Gorgona and Pennatals tribes, and 
few of the Alcyonium tribe; a few Milleporids 
of the genus Pleobothros. 

Coral. Reefs are 
Ingoon islands or atolls, barrier 
reefs, and fringing or shore reefs 

The Atoll or Lagoon Reefs are vast rings of 
coral rock, often Jeagues in diameter, here 
ad there'sarmounted by low verdant land, 





CORALLINACE. 


ling white shores, bathed on the outeile 
the foaming breakers of the ocean, and on 





on increasing the outer Tue of ‘the reef, whieh 
day and night is lashed by the breakers of an 
ocean never at rest, 

Barrier Ree/s are little less marvellous than atolls. 
In rare places, the whole of the of the reef 
that is visible is converted into land; but more 
usually the barrier reef is shown by a snow-white 
lime of breakers, with here and there an islet 
‘crowned by cocoanut trees, and cating the 
smooth waters of the Iagoon-like channel from 
the waves of the open sea. There are many such 
outside the small islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
‘but the Barrier Reefs of Australia and New 
Caledonia have excited much attention from 
their great size, 

Fringing Reefs or Shore Reefs differ from barrier 
reefs in not lying far off shore, and in not having 
within them a broad channel of deep water, 

‘Darwin supposes that as the reef-building 

ilypifers can flourieh only at limited depths, the 

ion on which the coral was primarily 
attached hag subsided, alike in the case of the 
atoll as in that of the barrier reef. 

Sometimes the barrier reef recedes from the 
shore, and forms wide channels or inland peas, 
where ships find ample room and depth of water, 
exposed, however, to the danger of hidden reefs. 
The reef on the north-east const of Australia 
and New Caledonia extends 400 miles, at a 
distance varying from 80 to 60 miles from the 
shore, and having many fathoms of depth in the 
channel, West of the large Fiji Ielands, the 
channel is in some parte 2b miles wide, and twelve 
to o forty fathoms in depth. The sloop-of-war 
Pe sailed along the west const of Viti 
Lebu and Vanna Lebu, within the inner reefs, a 
distance exceeding 200 miles. A barrier reef, 
‘enclosing & lagoon, ia the general formation of the 
coral islands, though there are some of small sizo 
in which the lagoon is wanting. These are foand. 
in all stages of developtnent ; in some the reef ia 
narrow sod broken, forming a succession of 
narrow islets with openings into the lagoon; in 
others there only remains a depression of surface 
‘in the centre to indicate where the lagoon origin- 
ally was, The most beautiful aro those where 
the lagoon is completely enclosed, and reste within 
quiet lake, Maraki, one of the Kingamill group, 
is one of the prettiest coral islands of the Pacific. 
‘The line of vegetation is unbroken, and, seen 
from the mast-bead, it lies like a garland 
upon the waters. It is in the South Pacific 
Ocean that coral 




















reefa and coral islands are seen 
erfection. The largest known 
reat Barrier Reef, that runs for 
1000 miles parallel to the coast of Anstralia, and 
ata distance from the shore of from 20 to 60 
miles. The barrier reef of New Caledonia is 40 
miles long.—Dana, Corals and Coral Inlands ; 
Darwin, Naturalists Voyage; Darwin, Structure 
of Coral Reefs; Gosse, Natural History ; 
iltioray’s Voyage; Figuier, Ocean World; Maury, 
ical Geog. ; Hartwig; Jansen; Collingwood. 
ACE, a family of marine plants, 
belonging to the order Alge. According to 
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CORAL PLANT. 


Harvey's definition, it inolades the Corallinss snd 
of Kutzing, and the Corallinide and 
fulliporide of Dr. Johnston. They secrete a dense 
akeleton of carbonate of lim 
CORAL PLANT, Jatropha multifi 
CORAL TREE, “lrythrion Indica, one ge 
us of tropi i, With clusters of very 
fing flowers, which are uraally of the bughtert 
red, whence their name of coral trea. Moore, 
when describing the Indian islands, notices the 


‘Gay, ‘ea, auch as gleam between 
Sfay'orimeon Hower of the cord tre, 
‘Tn the warm isles of India's sunny ves.” 
Frequently their stems aro defended by stiff 
prsklen, Voit (p, 297) notion I: aborencent of 
pal, E. oyalifolia of Hengul, E. Indica of India 
generally, E, atricta aud R. uberoms of the western 
const of India, E. sublobata of the Peninsula, and 
i the same popular name. 


Tzu. Millet. 

‘Al-Kuran, the sacred book of the 
Tt was written in Arabic, but has 
been translated into Turkish, Persian, Tamil, 
Brrmese, Chinese, and Malay, and into most of 
the Enropean tongues, See Koran. 

‘CORAWA, @ homeless race in the Peninsula of 
India, engaged in mat-making and beaket-making. 
‘There are several sections, the Tiling Corawa and 
KoonchiCorawa, ete. An ancient Dutch writer on 
Oochin speaks of ita lower ranks, consisting of the 
Osnnianol, who are astrologers; the Corwas, or 
cxoreisers of evil spirits; the Cuca Corwaa, snake 
charmers and diviners ; and the Poenea Poeloon, 
who aecompeny them with tambonrines or small 
drums. These four castes are in some measure 
distinct, bat resemble ezoh in their strict separa- 
tion from other castes, in their unsettled mode of 
life, wandering from place to place, and earning 
theie livelihood by exorciam, jugglery, suake- 
charvaing, ete, like the heathens im Europe, and 
in their Sadependeuce, for they inauage their own 
lowsnites, punish their own criminals, and are 
subject to no prince or raja. Another caste, be 
maid’ are the Mocquaa, who iabsbit the sea-shore, 
and’ cubsiet by Baking, many of whom have 
become Romish Christians, Sec India; Korawa. 

CORBAN, Axas., Hixp., Pers. The sacrifice ; 
called in the Gospels, a gift. See Kurban 
Sacrifice, 

CORBYN, FREDERICK, a medical officer of 
tho Bengal ‘army, editor of the Tadian Review ; 
Indian Journal of Medical Science, -Galutt 
1888-1844; Author of the Science of Nat 
Defence with reference to India, Calentta, 1844; 
TTEGROMORUS, © genus of planta belooging to 

, m gents looging 
the Tine or Linas tebe igs cies Lain 
are acatangulus, capeu! icularis, humilis, 
Siltelus, prosesina, and erflacnlaris. 

CORCHORUS ACUTANGULUS. Lan. 

©. fasous, Roxb, | 'Tita-pat, . . Beno. 











snd ‘both Penineulas, Tig fowers ae sal, 
yellow, springing up about Rangoon in. the rain; 
sengon, and mostly found growing along witl 
rena, but not to the same extent It is one of 
the jute planta, and affords a strong fine grey 
fibre MCL; Voigt. 

CORCHORUS CAPSULARIB. Zinn. Jute. 
Ghinelitey . . Brna, | Heart-lesved corchorus, 
Tama; ‘Exe. 


CORDAGE. 
Cultivated in fodia and Ohina as a fibrous 


Baa eel ploughed and drained. It neds danip 
soil, but requires no irrigation, It ia ripe in throe, 
four, or five months, when the flowers turn into 
frait . Jute, like hemp, sown around 
cotton fields protects them from insects and cater- 
pillars; 2000 Iba. to 7000 Tbs, may be obtained 
from an secre. 100,000 tona were woven in 
Dundee in 1876, and 90 million gunny bags were 
from Britain in one year.—Rorb. ii, p. 
381; V. Mueller. 
CORCHORUS FASCICULARIS. ozb, 











Janglipet, . . . Bene, | Bilnalite, . . , Bano, 
Grows in Hindustan, Bengal, and the Penin- 
sula,—Rozh. ii. p, 582. 
CORCHORUS OLITORIUS, Lian. Jute. 
©. decem-angularis, Roz, 
oa AMBOLN. | Kowria of . . Cortack. 
at; Ban-pat, . . Bana. | Jow's mallow, |. Exo, 
Bhunghi-pat; kooshta, ,, | Rami tejua, Matay, 
Phet-wun, . . . Born, | Putta, . . Sanbk, 
Oimoa, / . + Onis. | Parints; Perintakors,Txx, 





An annual plant. In Bengal there aro two 
sarietios, —the ‘Pat, BeNG.), the reddish 
{Bun-pat, Buse); both aro used for their Bbres, 
which are called jute and pat, the jute of com- 
merce. A coarsé kind of cloth (tat) ia woven 
froma the jute, and affords the material for the 
‘well-known ganny bags, An infnsion of the leaf 
is much employed at o fever drink among the 
natives of ower Provinces. It grows wild 
about Rangoon during the rainy season, though 
not to the extent that rena does. The leaves 
of this plant are used in Egypt as a pot herb, and 
under the name of Nurcha or Bag greeny: 
are in common use amongst the natives of India. 
Both C. cepsularis and C. olitoriua afford the jute 
of commerce, whick, both in the raw and mauu- 
factured form, is exported from India. The plant 
is to be found everywhere under caltivation. 
Every farmer requires rope and twine, and so 
grows a little jute. The fibre is extracted simi 
larly to that of the ‘sunn’ hemp. Mr, Le Frane 
of New Orleans constructed a machine for clean- 
ing jute and other fibre plants, With it four 
men in a day produced a ton of fibre, and it 
leaves no butts or refuse.—Roxd, ii, 682; Voigt; 
Jaffrey; Royle; €M'Cleliand; O'S p. 230; 
Cuttack Local Committee. See Jute, 





CORCHORUS PYRIFORMIB. Smith. Tang-ti, 
Cun. A plant of China and Japan ; fruit pear- 
shaped. 

CORCHORUS TRILOCULARIS. Linn. 
‘The plant—1 ‘Tho seods—Inband, Hm, 


Grows wild in the Panjab; seods are given in 
wart. 


yheumatiam ; itis C.neutangulus, Lam.—, 
G 





fete 0, Ta, 
age in the commercial term for cond or 
rope of every ki rdage of lent quality 
jn manufactured in India, nud plants of Southera 
and Eastern Asia yielding fibro aro as under :— 
Abelmcechus esoulentas, Vendeo fea, 
2 potyandemas 
A towumn. 
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CORDAGE, 


Acacta Arabica, 
‘A. leacophlos. 


Hachyaomene cannabina. 
‘Agave Americans, Pita fibre or great aloe. 
‘A, vivipara, Kathalay. 
maram,—Inner bark. 


‘A. perfoliata, alos bre. 

‘Ananaaaa sativa, pine-apple fibre. 
Andropogon schtenanthns, Camachy pillo, 
4 invelutam, 


‘Antiatis snccidova, Arenges, 


donax. 
Bouhinte Tenet one. 
B. diphylln, 
B. Vahl, ey te bark, 
rellsy ates nar. 
Biguonis comune 
Boohmeria ; several species. 
oruuags Atelier, Balinyre feo, 
Butea frondosa. 
Callicarpa Janata, Thondy nar.—Inner bark. 
Gatotropla shannon, ‘Ak, Mudar, Yereum, 





e Ritchiana, hemp pals. 
Gordia obliqua, Pothooveroaen nar, 
jarhis. 


G. janoee, Suna, Wackoo mar, Canamboo. 





coir, 
Gorchorus olitorius, jute, 


&. capnulasi, fata” 
Sypeban tarda, aut grae, or Coarny. 
Decuechistie crotonifolia. " 
Domodium argenteum, 


Biemnin extones, Ootrum. 
‘elochlcena 


Kriophorum eomowum, 
dios, 

Ficus ro ‘Avasa nar. 

¥, racemona, Aéti nar. 


R dn 
Fr Srierennsy Kulaallan ner—Not much used, 
F. Roxburghii  F. venosa. 
Boareroya gqunten, Beomoy Kathalay 
cuendultaae, Raley nettle. 
on. 





a. fol 

G. rotundifolia, Oonoo,—Moderate strength. 
Gaszuma tomentosa. 

‘Hibinons cannabinus, Polychay fibro. 

XH mcrophyllus. 





we abundantly at "Ee beoe ot the 
‘bre is from the stem, 





CORDIA LATIFOLLIA. 


Sanseviera Zoylanica, Morghee or Marool. 
ne or . 
Salmalia Malaberioay Ela 

Gels rum paroty. 


Side olla, —Used for cordage, eta. 
om Romeoraps, Hatha nat 
ar Us tying 
Trundioy, a sags 


Bteroulia guitata ; 8. ornate ; 8. ramosa ; 8 villosa, 
Terminals alate, Mooroothion nar - Bark very 
strong, and laste many years; used for: 
, ete. Common in the forests. 
T. belerics, Umburothee nar. 
Tylophors asthmnation, Koorinja. 
pha angust 








The of ordage, excluding Jute, from 
British India, were ag und H 
1875-76, 90,216 ewt, Ra. 8,38,673 
1876-77, 24,193 7, 9,65,603 
1877-78, 46,087 1, 3,65,790 
1878-79, ageie 3 3,55,877 


Tt still requires to be determined whether 
woning or tarring is the better mode of preserv- 

in India, and whether » substitute 
for tar might not be discovered in some of the 
sumerout retine and gum-clastios of Southern 


pCORDIACER, an order of plants comprising 
the genera Cordis, Cordioy ea yee Tie 
chief species of Cordia known are, — angusti- 
folia, cuncata, domesticn, fulvoss, gerascanthus, 
Frans, laufolie, Leacheiaali, onoioe, pss 
ol Perrotettii, polygama, ion- 

Ste otha ucbostans, tartabe Seenenetoln, 
tomentosa, trichostemon, Wallichit. C, fragrant 
iusima, Aue, in of Burma; C. Nepalansis, Wall., 

‘occurs in Simla; C. cba Thu ib a tr00 
of Ceylon; C. tomentosn is to the 
sousherm parte,” In the Debra and here jungles 
iy C. Intora, Hum., Buch., perhaps only a varisty 
of ©. myxa, and & new species, ©. incana, The 
bark of some of the Cordia, when young, may be 
found to yield a useful fibre.—Voigt, p. 441; 
W. Ie.; M. EJ. Rep.; Royle, Ii. Him. Bot, 

OORDIA. ANGUSTIFOLIA. Roxb, 
©, retioulats, Rord. {| Narrow-leaved sepistan. 


Gund; Goondl, . Hr. | Neruvalli, . . . Taat 
Gundai; Goondni, , "| Chinna botuku, | Tex, 
Liyar,.'. . . . Sixp.|Nukkerzy . . 2 yy 





‘This tree grows from $0 to 40 fexb high in 
Hariwar, Gajerat, and the Dekhan the wood is 


ery tongh, ia used for carriage pol and 
in howe and in recommended for gan- 
stocks. It is common about 


but never soen in the junglen: Rruit the 
ssp of 9 Ia ‘and saiooth, the paip 

periph eee! edible, but tasteless. — 
Resb’, Rote Bide? Beteonee oie; ied 
CORDIA LATIFOLIA, | Roz 





Tm. 

‘eo cco in Gojerst, Hinciosaa, wut is 

confined to the southern paria of India. 

Je has numerous spreading branches, and the 
young shoots, sro 

Tie matcher aro fiade af the Sark the ‘tee 


eu 


CORDIA MACLEODIL. 


ia hardy and ornamental. The wood is very 
inferior’ and of small size. The fruit is eaten. 
Under the name of sebesten plums, or sepistana, 
two Indian fruita have been employed a pectoral found 
medicines, for which their mucllaginous qualities, 
combined with some aatringency, have recom- 


mended them, They are belicved to have been Bokur, 


the Persea of Dioscorides, and this tree furnishes 
ons of them. Linneus applied the name of 
Sebestan to an American species of this genus, 
which is not known in medicine—Zng. 

588; Voigt; Iroine; O'Sk.; Wight; 
Rovies ‘Eliot, Fi. Andh. 


CORDIA MACLEODII. 








Hooker. 


‘A tree of Jubbulpur, from which there wae 
sent to the Exbibition of 1862 specimens of a 
remarkably beautiful wood, found in Mundia 
and Seonee, and also Central India. Its wood 
‘pprouches teak in ite propertion —Cel Catalogue, 


1 

OORDIA MYXA, Linn. 
‘Mochayet of Forsical. 

aeboatana, Plut. 

Cornne sanguinon, Forak, 

Gordie officinalis,’ Zam. 

The Fruit. 
+ + Bena, Buhoorenruke,. .Saxsk, 
+ Buxa. | Golu .. 272. Bia, 
Vidi maram, 


Lebuk of Avicenna. 


Cordix domentica, Roth, 

Sebestana domestica, Lam. 

8. myxa, Commel, 
officinalis, Garin. 














ray. | 2Mfool 


ad ty Intge tree, a native of Egypt, Persia, 
ylon, the forests of the Godavery, Tj) 
Ayartase ‘and Nepal. It grows wild in the 


Siwalik wp to 4000 feat, and it is common through- 
‘out the Konkan, Pega, and the Malay Peninaula. 
The trunk in from 8 to 12 or 16 feet high, gene: 
rally crooked, hut as thick as, or thicker than, 
man's body, ‘with numerous’ s 2. 
bent in every pomtible direction, and forming a 
dense abady Lee The wood ie soft, and of litle 
nee except for fael In Sind, fuse is Propared 
from the grey cracked bark. It is reckon 
of the best kinda of wood for kindling tire by 
friction, and thought to have furnished the 
wood from which the Egyptians constructed their 
mummy cases, The wood and berk are said by 
Dr. Royle to be accounted! a mild tonic. Tes dried 
fruit is the smaller sebestens or lobestens of Euro- 
pean medicine ; it is a yellow berry, with a strong, 
Treotiah ‘tante, and sorves aa a preserve; 
mucilage of the fruit is demuloent. The root is 
said to be purgative. The larger fruit is called 
Inaura, and the amaller variety lasuri; its seeds 
are the Chakoon ki binj, Hip, used in powder 
mixed with oi] as an application in ringworm.— 
Roxb. ; O'Sh, ; Stewart ; Royle ; Brandi ic 
Bird, } Powell Eng. Cyc. ; Fl. And.; Voigt ; Thic. 
CORDIA OBLIQUA. — Willd. 
©. tomentosa, Wall. C. domestica? Roth, 
C, Wallichil, G. Don, 
Gondni; Lasura, . Hiwp. j Selu; Narnvalli, . Tau. 


















COREA. 


CORDIA POLYGAMA. Rozb, i. p. 494. 
‘otis kuru ehetin, + Taxi. | Pech-cha botuku, , Tan. 


strong, cloge-grained wood, small and crooked, 


Cirears. 
GORDIA ROTHIL Tem.et Sch. O.cuvente, 
Heyre 


» Mane. | Narvilli maram,. . Ts. 
Dr. Wight believes the wood is very inferior, 
the trees being usually emall ; and Dr. Gibson says 
that C. Rotbic ©. fulvoas, and O, obliqns do not 
yield timber fit for anything but Brewood. They 
are not uncommon in the Bombay foreata, but are 
more generally met with nent cultivated landa 
and villages.—Rozb. i. B91; Wight; Gibson, 
CORDIA VESTITA. #. f. et TA. 
©. incans, Royle, | Gynaion vestitum, D. C. 
Bumbiof. . . . Bras. [Earukof, . . SvrLy. 
A small tree of Garhwal, rare in the Siwalik 
tract, nearly as far as the Jhelum, and in the Salt 
Range to 3000 feet. Common in N.W. Provinces. 
The wood is valued for wheel-work. The fruit is 
and said to be sweet,—Stewari ; V. Mueller, 
CORDIA WALLICHI, G. Don, , G, tomentosa, 


Wall. in» good - sive tolerably common 
throughout the Madras woaterm forests, also in 
‘Mysore and the Bombay Presidency. Tochuically 
it is ae ee distinct Zoom the common Cordia 
the densely woolly loaves will distin- 
goat’ eo The ‘bee s serviceable, and in uae 
with the natives Beddome, Ft, Syiv. p. 245. 
CORDYCEPS SINENSIS. ‘Smith, Hiats'an 














tung-Ch'ang, This fungus, the Sparia of some 
ws upon the ead of a cnterpillar, as u 
facane of the tatect ; supposed be a apecin of 
Homan Tt is anid to be common in Southern 
bet; occur in Ste-chuen, Hu-kwang, Ha-pel, 

ano dita Th in neporied to ees 
Binscog, aod to be worth four times ta weigut of 

war.—-Smith, 


aC QRDY LES, the Zonuridw family of the 
‘or sauris. See Reptiles. 
eCORDYTIA PALA UM, the grub of the 

im weevil ; is eaten roasted in the Feat Indiea, 

is the size of the thumb. 

CORDYLINE BANKSII. J. D. Hooker. 'The 
Jong-leaved palm lily of New Zealand, Ita leaves 
furnish a superior fibre for ropes. C. Baneri, J. 
D. Hooker, of Norfolk Island, rises 40 feet high ; 
and 0. indivisa, Kunth, of ‘New Zealand, also 
farnishes the toi bros. 

COREA or Korea, the Kaoli of the Chinese, 
called Chaou Seen ‘by the natives. Cores is 

kingdom in a large peninsula, stretching 
from Int. 42° 19"'N,, southwards to’ the Staite 
of Corea, area 91,000 square miles. 

The insula ‘of Corea bears a strong resem- 
lance in its physical sspects to Italy. An axial 
range of mountains rue cloge to and parallel with 
the east coast; the rivera which flow weatward 
from it, and st fall into the Ohina Sea, being of con- 
siderable and those that flow eastward into 
the Sea of Japan, amall and unimportant, Re- 
garding the west coast but litle is Known, It is 

the most part a fiat and raninterestin coast, 
inhabited by a ae people reported to be rods 
le, 





OGREA, 


visible many mfles at sea. Itisconterminous with 
‘the const of Russian Tartary, and has been accu- 
rately surveyed again and sgain 
of-war. The whole coast is one grand succession 
of hills and mountains, forest-clad at their summits, 
and covered on their lower slopes with a jungle of 
dwarf oaks, creepera, stunted pines, and a dense 
undergrowth of shrubs and grassea of every 
variety. Tigers abound, and pits to catch them 
any be avon close to the villages with which every 
valley ia studded. 


Cones, is an independent state, perfectly sore: § 


reign within her own borders, with a 
industrious population, who desire nothing 
than that they be left alone to earn their own 
bread in their own way. The hills which cover 
the east of the country are given over to wild 
it in true; but wherever cultivation by 
Hiapplé methods is possible, there it wars with 

‘lions of people, and there is no reason to believe 
that they are not perfectly satisfied with them- 
selves, their rulors, and their country. 

"The Coreans are in physique the finest people in 
astern Agia, and in bearing much more manly 
than it is the fashion to represent them, but they 
fre a8 2 nation absolutely unarmed. They have 
lived in such complete seclusion, that they are 
frightened with strange sounds and sights even, 
although this is the timidity of ignorance, not of & 
oraven spirit. 

Although Corea is thus described as an inde- 
pendont sovereign slate, in the senso that her 
municipal laws, her cxecative, the succession to 
her throne, and the treaty relations she has entered 
into with Japan, are purely of her own creation, 
she is in another sense a feudatory of China. 
‘The services which she performs, whatever may 
havo been their origin, are now-a-days  orformed 
from sontimental, not political motives, and 
her title to the ‘sovereignty be possesses ia 
not based on their due performance. To speak 
strictly, they canaist of a formal recognition 

the emperor of China of successive 
king, and the despatch to Pekin at stated in~ 
tervals of a mission bearing tribute. Ita border 
on Russian territory bas been surveyed. It is 
the most easterly part of the Asiatic continent, 
und is separated from the Chinese empire by the 


better 








Than-pe-chang or Pe-then-shan, the white }Mt 


headed monntalns, a formidable range. The 


native prior race are of Mongoloid origin, but the Guob, 


mercantile population are said to belong to the 
Indo-European race. The native race averages 
5} feat, have a whoaten-yellow colour, prominent 
cbeck-bones, heavy jaw, fist and crushed root of 
node, wide ‘nostrils, rather large month, thick 
1ips,' oblique eyes, coarse, thick, blackish hair, 
frequently tinged with red, thick eyebrows, thin 
beard. ‘They have a tradition that they sprang 
from a black cow on the shores of the Japan Sea. 
It hag innumerable islands on its W., S., and E. 
coasta, the largest being Kang-wha on the west, 
Quelpart on the south, and Ollongto on the east. 

mountains rise to 6600 feet above the 


‘The total inhabitants of the peninsulaand of 


islands are estimated at 16 millions. Some of the 
mountain rise to 10,000 feet above the ses. ‘The 
eupial and residence of its Rings is Saou, with 
100,000 to 150,000 inbsbitants. The higher 
clases have a tendency to the Turanian physi 
type, aa with the Japanese and those of 


Russian men- it 


CORINGA. 





honest, good-natured.—Ernest Offert's Forbidden. 
Land; Yule, Cathay, ii. 268, 
CORGE. ' Twenty pieces of cloth, 
CORIANDER SEED, 





Kesirab, ‘Anas. Corlandri seming,. Lan, 
Nennan,. . . Bos. Meti; Katumbor, MAURAL. 
Gottimblry, |) “Gax, ‘Kushnir; Kitnus, » Pans. 
Shihlo, .”. :  Cuux, Coontro,’. . .”. Pour. 
‘Sian-hwei-hiang, Dhanyuke, : . SANex. 
- Kotembara, SIGE. 
‘Koriander ssamen, Cilantro, Br. 
Korion, » ss Cottamal! 
Gad, 2 <>. . Hes | Dhaniste vitiula, ; Tao. 
Dhabnia ;Dhunis, Hix, |Kotini,. . .. ‘Tr. 
Coriandro, ir, 





is the fruit or seed of the annual plant, 
Coriandrum sativum, cultivated in the Enet and 
in Europe, and procurable in all Indian bazars. 
When fresh, their smell is strong and disagreeable, 
but by drying it becomes suffici tefl. 

‘are used as an ingredient in curries in India, 
and medicinally as a stiroulant and stomachic. In 
Europe, coriander seed is chiefly used by distillers 
fo protien on srommdta ll.” iy ‘qunactty ln 
ported annoally into Britain is about fifty tons, 
and sells at 248. theewt.—_M. E. J. Rk. ; Simmonds ; 
M‘C.; Birdwood; Waring. 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM. Linn. The cori- 
ander plant is found in the cornfields of Tartary, 
the Levant, Greece, Italy, and south of Europe, 
and it in grown in every'part of Southern Aas’ 
where the leaves are used by tho natives for 
ebatnis and curries; the fruita being also car- 
minative and aromatic, aro wed in decoction, in 
eweetmeats, in certain stomachic liqueurs, and in 
nome countries in co ; they are Little ostecmed 
in England. During the unripe state, tho 
resembles that of bugs, but this changes rapidly ax 
ripening proceeds, Fee derives Coriandrum from 
xgopts, & DUg.—O'Sh.: Rozb.; ¥ indley. 

sag eet act one fo was Bus 
tannin, er, for staini Tt 
is worth £9 to £10 per ton. . 

CORIARIA NEPALENSIS. Wail. 
Balel, Tedrela, 
Balol,. . . |. KAsuwsn. 
Eando, Sala, Raw, Ravi. 
Archalwa, .",  Surins. 








Kanana. 





is 
7000 feet, and, from its sbundance, has bestowed 
ita name 'on Muesoori hill station, The fruit 
formed by the junction of several pistila is eaten 
in tho hill, although that of the 


species is poisonous, inducing narcotiam and 
anus; Clegh.; Stewart; Voigt; Royle; 
Powell, Handbook, i. p. 386. 

CORINGA, a fown at the vorthern mouth of 
the Godavery river, on a branch generally called 
the Coringa river.’ It is @ sesport town, where 
ships are built, and is ina bay from off the Bay 

Bongal ; popalation, 5649. The dvtrict has 
been repeatedly inundated, In May 1787, after a 
violent gale from the northward, 

over the site of the tor 


and in a 
nearly the whole of 
imilar cat 


occurred 
head of 


moment destroyed 
4000 in number. A si 
in 1897, when 15,000 people and 
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CORK. 


cattle were destroyed; and the shipe in the 
and on the atoske wore swept far inland. if 
miles §.W. of im lat, 16° 48 25” N., 
and long. 82° aon Te is we only barbou 


between Trincomalee and Calcutta where ships _ 
can be docked. 
CORK. 


‘Shub-teze, Car. 
Kork, Viothout,Dur co 





onGoTt is the outer bank of, Quoreas bs co 
ring in, Portogal, 

of i ort apd in Spain throughout 

the whole extent of the Tierra Callente, but most 

atngans in Catalonia and Valencia, whence the 


Wa dotaloped oe other plants, but on none in so 
Yargo quintity as in the Quercus saber. It i 
, poraus, compressible, and elastic, and many 
atioles are cut out of it, As soon as the bark 
dies, it falls off in Bakes, which correspond to the 
layers that are formed’ annually. ‘These outer 
layers the Spaniards collect ; the inner living bark 
should be spared. Im Cortion and Spain, where 
the tree is abundant, this bak iv removed for 
tanning, and contains twice as mach tanuin as 
oak-bark of averaze quality. ‘The tannin appears 
to resemble that of catechu; it affords scarcely 
‘any bloom, and gives a dark colour to the leather. 
ae the Madras etiiae of 1855, two 8] 
of © corkclike substance wore exhibited, ome good, 
from the ‘Western Const Jangles,’ and another 
inferior, from Colmbatore; the trees. producing, 
the sauiplos were not mantioued. ‘The deeply 
cracked spongy bark of the Bignonin suberosa, 
the conntry work te les an nferir Kind of 
cork—M. EL J. R.; .; MC. Diet. of 
Comes Boyle ir vii Mironphcteiee we AB 
RK RE ‘REE of China. Smith. Fay bbe, Cum. 
Ita buch resomles thet of Quowus saber. 
CORMORANT. Salach, Hes. 
suv tained in grest aunties; ate "ousiace 
Chinese provinces, to capture fish, and are some- 
times under such good order that they will 
disperse at a given signal, and return with their 
prey without the precaution of a neck-ring, A 
Single boatman can easily oversee twelve or fiteen 
‘of these birds ; and although bundreds may be out 
mn the water, each ono knows its own master. 
Hf one aeize a fish too heavy for it alone, another 
comes 10, his easistance, end the two’ enrry it 
Sard and ec or fab. cshe eggs when thes 
ord, and edie oF ay eggs wl 
years old, which are often hatchet under barn- 
hey hens, and the chickens fed with eels’ blood 
and hash. They do not fich during the summer 
months. Foie ives of a pair varies from 5 to 8 
dollars, See Fisheries. 











CORN. 

Korn. , . Dan., Gus. Butir, Biji, . . Bazar, 
Erashen, Gor Dur. Zboze, Pow. 

Bidne’s se | Pe 

Gas. 

nxp., Pe. 

Grain 

Pah Gos tt Tar 


‘or need of cereal plants used as food ; 
wheat, Easley cain Peden) Cel 


vy 


yorta have been made. This substance a 


Jepen, Kimngom, Bhen-si, and 





CORNUS SINENSIS. 


CORNELIAN. 
Achast, . mae. Agate, - « a 
AEE 0D Gee ARO ee 


wuartzcse mineral, found in great abundance 

in tad; classed as one of the inferior gems, and 
rgely cut at Cambey from stones collected from 
Gea gf, the Raipipla range, | Suafte are 
sunk to the stratum containing the minerals. 


PORT. These are burat to bring out the eolours, end are 


ont into paper-weighta, knife handles, miniature- 
nd saucers table for muff-bores ats 
and bracelete, pine, buttons, 
and stads. "A field gun, with all its appointments, 
is one of the finest ornamental pioces of Cambay 
stone work ; they sell for from Rs. 40 to 50. 
fag poten ot omen bs rent not Capen pleases 
e of the a 18] ; yet ‘are 60 
aor as sua tieeer nee ee 
article of commerce, and might be built 
up into mosaics for work-tables, into chess be ‘boards, 
and other elegant articles of farniture,—the chief 
part of the ‘work being performed Here, where 
Europe. The Gambay agates' agen! he "Snort 
¢ Cam! a 
Soottsh pebbles in beauty’; they generally exsced 
them in aize, and may be had for a mere ‘action 
of the price. 
Tn 1844 their exports amounted in value to 
Ba 98 678 and in 1845 to Bs. 88,849, See 


GORNIGULARIA JUBATA, Ach, ‘The Kek- 
Kieo of the Burmese; an edible eryptogam of 


CORNDS, a genus of large trees and shrubs 
of the Coraces or tribe. C. oblonga 
Geenrs in the Dehra Doon, 0. macrophylla and 

in Mussoori, and 0. capitate, Wall. 
Gesthanl fragifera, Lindl.), at a otill higher 
elevation. The fruit of Benthamia is eaten in 
the hills, and from the — ae nome spec 
oil is expressed. ‘ight 
heap rat ana Cc. raphe The tek of ‘the & 
florida and ©. sericea are said to be most excellent, 
tonica.—Drs, Riddell, O'Sh., Wight. 
CORNUS: MACROPHYLLA Walt. 











Harrin, Nang, 
This is found in’ the Sutlej valley betweon 
Rampur and Sungnam, and in many paris of the 
anjab Himalaya, at an elevation of 7000 feet. 
Ter bitin edible, and goats food on the leave 
and the wood hard, but «mall, is made into;char- 
coal employed in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
—Drs. Stewart, Cleghorn, Panjab Report. 
CORNUS OBLONGA. Wallick. 





Bap-kukur, + JEELOM. | Baker, . » Ol-BorLE, 

‘A smallish treo in the outer hills in the east of 
the Panjab, 5 iy in the Siwalik tract ; occa- 
sionally to 4000 fest up to near the Indus; 


timber of no special use —J. L. Stetoart, M.D. 
CORNUS OFFICINALIS. Smith. 
Sban-che-yo, . . | Thefrnit—Jou-teau, Cruz. 
‘The Comedian chery ie a Riek a arab, of 


flowers are white, sed drpe cota ood 


nda hyo and wih Cornelian ellan cherry, 
it 


the Hu-t'ui-tex of Ohina, resembles C, masouls. 
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CORNWALLIS, CHARLES, Marquis. 


has white flowers; slender, supple branches, with 
Jong pointed Jeaves, downy on Bie tanlor eos, 
Tia ruiia are eatringent, and letves used in 


1. — Smith. 

CORNWALLIS, CHARLES, Manquis, was 
‘twice Governor-Genoral and Commander-in-Obief 
in India. He served successfully in Ireland, but 
rubseuently in America with great disaster.” He 
‘was sent out by Mr. Pitt to India, and the Act 
of Parliament of 1784 and 1786 was passed to 
give him supreme power. He arrived in Caleutta 
on the 12th September 1786, and re-embarked on 
the 10th October 1793, During thia period the 
second war with Mysore occurred. He was the first 
to bring about unity of astion between the Indian 
and Home Goverment, and the first to recognise 
the duty of paying Indian servants well, and to 
abolish “all datinetions between. tho King’s ond 
Company’s military officers. 


er to bestow local commissions on the latter. 

is care was directed alike to financial and ad- 

ministrative measures, but algo to the moral and 

social condition of the Anglo-[udian community ; 

and in 1793 he issued regulations which for 38 

yea formed tho buss of tho administration of 
onl 


Justice in Indit 

luring Lord. Wi 
Ho gave effect to the long-discussed subject 
perpetual settlement under a zamindar clas, a 
system which hag since been greatly condemned. 
In 1798 he went from India to Ireland. He re- 
ceived the title of Marquis, and returned to India 
on the 80th July 1805, from which date, till his 
death at Ghazipar on the 5th October 1805, he 
‘was a second time Governor-General. A monu- 
ment was erected to his memory at Gazipur, and 
a statue at Madras. 
COROMANDEL, with Europeans a phic 
cal designation ofthe cousi-tine in the wouttrof the 
Poningula of India waahed by the Bay of Bengal. 
It extends from Point Calimere to near the mouth 
of the Kistna river Ita, revenue diatricts are 

jore, 8. Arcot, i ut, N. Arcot, 

Nellore.’ Thename is bso to the people, and 
hag been supposed to have its origin from the wil- 
Jago of Coromandel, on the Pulicat marine lagoon 
north of Madras, and to giveita name to the entire 
eastern coast of the Peninsula, It haa also been 
derived from Cholaraandala, which Paolini the 
Carmelite explained to mean the middle country, 
interpret _as the dominion of 





id were chan; 








miles north of Madras, and formerly held by the 
Ibis in the Chingleput district, in Tat, 


Dutch. 
18° 26° 10" N., long. 80° 20° 36” EL Pe 
8060 in 1871.” See Chola-Mandaloor. 
COROMANDEL WOOD is the produce of the 
Diogpyron hireata, 2 Ceylon tree of great size, 


having a din, md, and sometimes running 
into ty seek The fi is between that 
‘of rosewood and rebra-wood; the colour of the 


ground is urcally of a red 
also ax chocolate brown, with black and 
markn It is hard, but vencer saws cut it without 
particular dificalty; itis very bandeotns furai- 


icalar 
$ure wood, and turns well. 


Tn 1788 he received and also 


Layard sys 
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CORBOBORY. 


there are three varieties,—the Calamander or 
Coromandel, which ia the darkest, and the most 
commonly seen in England; the Calemberri, which 
islightor-coloured, and striped; and the Omander, 
the ground of which is a8 light as English yew, 
bat of a redder cast, with a few slight veins 
sod maria of darker'tinte, Ho says the wood 
is scarce, imited to Ceylon; that it grows 
Between ho clefia of rocks; this renders it 
difficult to extract the rota, which are the most 
beautifal part of the trees. Its namesare corm 
tious of two Singhalese words, Kain mederiye. 
Faulkner; Mendis; Tredgold; Holtzapfel ; Fer 





gusson. 
COROSOS, or Ivory Nut, is produced by the 
Phytelephas ‘macrocarpa, growing in Central 
America and Columbia (Humboldt). Tho tree is 
& genus allied to the Pandanem, or screw-pines, 
to the palms. They are seeds with 

osseous albumen, The nuta are of - irregular 
shape, from one to two inches diameter, and 
when enclosed in their thin huske they resemble 
small potatoes covered with light-brown earth ; 
the coat of the nut itself is of a darker brown, 
with a few loose filaments folded upon it. ‘The 
internal substance of the ivory nut resembles white 
wax rather than ivory. It has, when dried, a 
faint and somewhat transparent tint between 
yellow and blue; but when opened, it is often 
almost grey from the quantity of moisture it 
contains, and in losing which it contracts con- 
siderably. Each nat has a hole which leads into 
a small central angular cavity; this, ened to 
the ixregularit ty of the external form, limits the 
purposes to which they are applied,’ principally 
the ki of walking-sticks, and a Tow other 
seoall works, It might be introduced into India,— 


Soda is made 
from this plant by burning and levigating ; threo 
kinds are recognised, sajli, the purest ; 
Hat’ha-sajfi, second sort ; K’harn-sajji, third sort, 
CORPULENCE is a state of body very fro- 
quently seen amongst the richer of the Hindus. 
A tabular statement, taken from a mean ave- 
of 2648 healthy Englishinen, was formed 
arranged for an’ insurance company by the 
Inte Dr. John Hutchinson, Mis calculations ‘were 
made upon the volnme of air passing in and out 
of the longs, and thia was his guide as to how far 
the various organs of the body wero in health, 
and the lungs in particular. It may be viewed a 
an average, some in health weighing more by 
many pounds than others : 















Sift. Lin. 120 lbs. 5 ft. 7 in. 14d Tbs, 
5, 125 8 155 
-" 3 138 Fy 162 
By 136 10 169 
By 142 211 114 
Bt 145 8 


CORREA. Shortly after the occupation of 
‘Malacca by the Portuguese, Antonio Correa was 
sent to Pegu, with the object of opening a trade 
with Barma. 

CORREA, GASPAR, author of the Lendas da 
India, 4 vols. 4to, the’ oldest historian of the 
Portaguese in India; written 1561 (printed at 
‘Lisbon 1858-1864), from Vasco da Gama’s voy 
ia 1497 to tho government of Jorge Cabeal in 


1550. 
‘CORROBORY, = dance amongst Australian 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 


natives, in which the performers, with shields in also, 
their hands, circle round a fire—dm. Ez. p. 247. 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
‘Peh-kinng-tan, Cer, Bichlorure de mereure, Fr. 
Doppet ” . Hip. 
Doppelt Chlorqueck- 


piguordeotineosiy, Bye. Dar-obigna, » 
Sublime eorrosif, FR, 
‘Thinis largely made in India, but in an imper- 
fect manner, and uscd in native medicine. Some 
fine specimens were shown at the Panjab 
riot from Am oe and Lahore.—Powell. 
Bee 

GORSICAN oe ” Bee Edible Seaweed ; 
Faeua. 

CORTES. Horpan Cortos, # Spanish navigator, 
who, in A.D. 1528, endeavoured to follow up the 
discoveries of May ‘He took possession of 
‘the Marianas or Ladrone Islands, but, with all the 
members of his expedition, feli victime to the 
climate and the hostility of the Portuguese. 

CORTINARIUS EMODENSIS, Berkley, and 
also 0. violaceus, Fr., are large mushrooma, the 
Onglan of the Tibetans and aye ‘Yungla t’schamo 

e Bhot, a favourite article of food.—Hook, 





oo Be 


+ Lan 
2 Pass 








Him, Journ. ii. p. 41. 
CORUNDUM. 

Kin-kong-shib, . . Cumin, |Samada, . . . _ Gts. 

Adamantine spar, . ENG. | rang? +. » Hop 
Several substances, differing cousiderably in 


‘eloce Aad somatancs' ix foo, bat .noarlyagree- 
ing in composition, are classed ‘together under the 
name of kucundu ‘by the natives vot India, Ths 
mineral is, with the exception of the diamond, 
the hardest substanco known, It ia generally of 
phped pemedte or greeniah colour, but sometimes of 
ret brown tints. It is ag in India, China, 
and in some parts of Europe. tian variety 
is whiter than the Chincse, sod is conmdered the 
purer, In India, diamond dust is vory rarely 
Naod inc petabink eee, buncblen, sed hiseale, 
corandum being the chief material empluyed. ‘Thi 
mineral is found in granite, or tho dotritas of 


@ranite rocks in the Mysore’ country and in the fields; 


neighbourhood of the S.W. Ghats, Though 
cxcessively hard, it is by no means tough,—it fies 
in pleoes after a few atrokes of the hammer, aod 
pulverized in a mortar. The natives 
poeath powder it on an anvil orstone, keeping it 
om flying about by a collar of cotton rope. 
fine particles are separated from the coarse by 
sifting ; the European process of lixiviation is not 
soemingly resorted to, For sharpening sworda or 
‘durnishing metals, it is generally used like a whet- 
Mone or burnisher ; for polishing geme, itis cither 
made up into a cake with lac, or into a paste with 
oil or gresse. It ia nover employed for the manu- 
factors of emery paper or anything resembling it. 
For polishing marble or other stone, it is used in 
‘two forms, viz. that of a cake of about eight inches 
long, three acrosa, and two deep. This is used by states 
an individual in the hand. For heavier 





ss cake a foot equare or so is employed, ina 
frame, "Two men work at this, and the 
process is very rapidly noco ar it is 
tect efile with & lag body and ‘teeth, 
The corundams of the Pi are 


sell own 89 the people, who un thom i mass 
or mized in lacy they are 
SE the lors of daca fey laps, or wheel grindstosts 


CORUNDUM. 


in the form of whets, and honea, and rag- 
Sea 2, for tharpentog the finer and coarser cutting 
implements used by farriers, ete. The firat speci- 
mens sent to Kurope were forwarded by Dr. 


James Andereon to Mr. Berry, & lapidary in 
‘Edinburgh, aa the substance used by the people 
of India to polish masses of stone, , and atl 

the diamond, and it was then examined 


except 
§y Dr. Black, who namod it adamantine epar. 
‘The cites where corundum ocour are— 

‘Nammaal, Virslimodos.—On the north bank of the 

aeiientn nate East 

any (probably Scholaserame 
Trichivgode taluk, near the village in A low bill, in 
great eet abanlance, Newbold, 

‘Caronel, Aupore, Mallapeltyo, and st various losalition 
‘aa far as Qoroorambodi Pe 





“traced. ia, 
g ty pollinm, 50 miles north of Salem, 
alanerry. 
Srenct Books. —Ceptain Loudon, 
Gotboshlly, in the division of Nooghully.—-Newbolé, 
division of Chinrayapatam. 

















a vision of Chinrayapatams, —Newh, 
Kandeo, in the division of Chint Ne 
Yedgunknl,in the di Hecgarh of Chinrnyapnia 
Nor i the division rNve 
syeant Garboabully, in the Sivieon of Bentwarar, 
i jpiantully, in the division of nt Hero — Newbold, 
gonna Zond to Ba iysore, 


AMundium, in tageam di 
Gudioor, in the Nogger divisions 
Nuggur, in the Nuggur division. 

It occurs also at podbot in Coimbatore, at. 
the .Tapoor Ghat in Salem, at Chennimull; in 
Coimbatore, and in Cuttack. At Namaul an 
Viralimodos on the north bank of the Gauvery | 
in the Permutty taluk, Salem district, it occars 
embedded in and a greyish earth, reralting 
in from the integration | of that rock, It 18 
fonnd in gress abundance in g low bill near the 
village of Sholasigamsny, Trichingode talak, 
Uaronel, Aupore, "fallapolio, and at various 

up the Fiver Cauvery, as far ax Coroo- 
rainbodi, whoro it is dug for by ‘the natives in the 
and there are the remains of many sucient 
excavations etill to be traced. The caste uscally 
employed in colleoting it ia the Vittaver. 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Rohde ‘exhibited 
specimens from Guntur, and remarked of them 
that experienced jewellers would pick out stones 














The suited for common jewellery from it, and the 


refuse cannot be worth less ‘than £15 avd £20 a 

ton at home. From Hyderabad waa received a 

very excellent sample of picked stones, possessing 

an irregularly crystalline structure,’ Professor 

mentions (Mineralogy, i. 213) that fibro- 

lite is found accompanying of corun 

in the Karnatio, and thet it ix a component part 

of the granite which ia the matrix of the 

of China, Professor Jameson, in his Geognosy of 

Peninsular India (Ed.Cab. Lib No. vil. p, 849-00), 
‘states that the corandum of Southern India oooure 





embedded in granite and sienite in the diatriet of 
in the Madras Presidency, associated with 
Cleat dite, Indianite, and lite; but near 


Gram at Golhushully and Kulkairi, at which good 
is obtained, the mineral ocoura in 
beds of  talote, slate, to, which 


gneiss is subordinate, 
indurated talc, and of 2 quniy on _ 
asbestos, chlorite, sctinolite, and schorl were 


CORUNDUM. 


found in the taleose slate. Newbold mentions 
that in the Salem district, also, this wineral 
oconrs embedded in gneiss and a greyish earth, 
aesalting in part from tho disintegration of that 
xock, Rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and topaz have 
from time to time been discovered in may of the 
corundum localities just enumerated, associated 
with this mineral, particularly in the gueise at 
‘Viralimodos and Sholasiramany in the Trichingode 
taluk and at Mallapollye, though, comparatively 
speaking, rare. The formation around Gram is 

nels associated with protogene. Proceeding from 
it in awesterly direction, tlie northern shoulder of 
the insulated range, south of the village of Bella- 
daira, running neatly north and south, is crossed, 
and the soil suddenly changes from a light sandy 
colour to a deep red. The surface of this soil is 
covered with fragments of a ferro-silicious schist, 
with quart in alternate lagers, The natives haye 
ntradition that gold was formerly got from this 
hill, which ia not at all improbable, as it ix found 
in ‘similar gangue near Baitmungalum. The 
corundum mines of Golbushully lie four or five 
miles north-east of this place, and those of Kulkairi 
about a mile farther. The surrounding country 
in succession of swooth, slightly convex plains, 
exeept to the south-east, where the gneiss rises 
above the soil in a rocky ridge, terminating in a 
kuoll about 700 yards to the east by south of the 
mines, to which it descends, rising again into a 
lope to west north-west of the mines, on which 
lie fragments of a light brown compact quartzy 
iron ore. Nearly at the bottom of this stone are 
‘the mines, from which the ground descends on 
both aides to the north-west toa tank, and towards 
the south-eaatto the village of Golushully, about 
a mile distant, 

The chert aud a dark-rod ferruginous jasper 














are used by the natives aa flints. Salt springs 
occur in the vicinity. The wells vut Gram are 
‘both sweet and brackish withi short distance, 





and a fragment of rock-salt was found in the 
reen earth of the mine. A little to the eaat of 

‘ulkairi is a low plain nearly covered with a white 
travertine, partly compact, partly cellular, resetn 
bling that found in the bed of the Cauyory ut 
Seringapatam. Tbe corundum mines at Kulkairi 
are situated both near the summit and at the foot 
of th excavations of the rising ground there. 
‘There are a series of excavations varying from 
two to twelve feet in depth, sunk perpendicularly 
though similar atrata to thoac just described. Thi 
corundum is thrown out, cleared, and 
by the miners into fonr classes, viz. the red, the 
white, the ecraps of both, and the rcfusc, “The 
three first form the article of commerce. 

The corundum of Battagammana is frequently 
found in large six-sided prisms, is commonly of 
a brown colour, whenco it is called by the natives 
Cuyunda galle, cinnamon stone; occasi itis 
to be met with partially or entirely covered with 
& black crust, and is merely the stone with an 
unusual proportion of iron. 

Corundum is found about cight miles 8. from 
Sahapur, in the Singranla territory, about 120 
miles from Mirzspore. It is found in masses as 

ae a man's head, on a ridge. 
mon corundum occurs, like the 
and roby, commonly in the secondary 
tnead prisms, but usually much 
sometimes nearly colourless, and 
BP 








CORYATE, THOMAS 


Iucent ; it presenta great variety, greyish, occasion- 

ally brown or red, rarely blue.” It occurs also in 

acute and obtuse double six-sided pyramids, 
Corundum pebbles are found in the gem-eand 


of Ava river. 
Prismatic corundum, or ol A, ia found 
among the Tors bills neat Rajmabal, on the 


Bunas in ieregular rolled pisces, small, and gene- 
rally of alight green colour; these stones are con- 
sidered by the natives as emeralds, and pass under 
the name of punna, but thay are aware that the 
are softer than the real emerald.—Dang, Engl. 
Cye.; Edward Balfour, Report for 1856 'on the 
Government Central Museum, Madras; M. E. 
Jur. Rep, ; Dr. Mason; Captain Newbuid ; Irvine, 
Gen. Med. Top. of Ajmir; Jameson, Ed. Journ, 
ii, 1820, p, 305. 

“CORUNGA MUNJI-MARAM, Tas, Rottlern 


tinctoris. 

CORUTTI. Ta. Tricosanthes palmata. 

CORVIDA, the crow farnily of birds, sub-fam. 
Corvine, crows, magpies, nuterackers. Corvus 
culminatus, corone, corax, splendens, intermedius, 
Tibetanus, tenuirostria, and frugilegus, occur in 
India, The genus corvus has no representative 
in ali South America, nor in New Zealand, nor in 
the numerous archipelagoes of tie Pacific, and 
there is one species only in Australia, Corvus 
corax, the raven, takes the circuit of the northern 
regions; rarc in N. Africa, Panjab, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, ‘The true raven is pre-eminently a 
bird of the coldest climates; though a few occur 
80 far southward as in the Barbary States, in 
America so low as in the Carolines, ‘and in India 
proper within the Panjab only. The raven, re- 
matks Sir John Ross, is one of tho fow birds that 
aro capable of braving the severity of an arctic 
winter. In the fearful cold of @ northern Sibe- 
rian winter, Yon Wrangell says, the raven still 
cleaves the icy air with slow and heavy wing, 
leaving behind hin a lovg line of thin vapour, 
marking the track of his solitary fight. TI 
‘Tibetan raven is considered as % pec esi 
by Mr. Hougeon, an opinion to which the Prince 
of Cauino seems to incline; it may be presumed 
to inhabit the lofty mountaius of Bhutan to the 
north. The smaller crow of Southern Asia ia the 
C, splendens ; the eommon black crow of all India 
is C. culminatus, Tho true rook, C. frngilegus, 
is known to visit the Peshawur valley, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir (the rook of China and Japan being cor 
sidered a distinct specios, C. pastinator of Gould 
and the jackdaw, C. moncdals, accompanies it in 
those countries, C, advena is a rare black and 
white crow, occurs along with Cittura cyanotes, 
the forest Kingfisher of Culebes. C. corone is 
the carrion crow of Europe, Afghanistan, Sagan 
C. comix, hooded crow of Europe, Asia Minor, 
Afghanistan, Japan (Temminck), Barbary; C. 
monedala, the jackdaw of Europe, Siberia, Bar- 
‘vary, W. Asia, Peshawor valley, Kashmir, A 
nutcracker and @ magpie occur in the Himalaya. 

CORVINUS, o genus of fishes, several species 
of which, C. bola, C. chaptis, and C. ftrnish 





















isinglase. O. bola, Af*Cieil, Bolo cl Buck., 
farnished the isinglass which Mr. O'Riley sent to 
Calentta from Atherst. It is closely allied to C. 
niger, but of monstrous dimensions compared with 
‘the Earopean species. The jawbone of this fish 


lec —Mason; M'Clelland. 


‘is described a8 
trans- CORYATE, THOMAS, a native of Britain, s 
817 


CORYDALIS AMBIGUA. 


t singular traveller. A! publishing, in 
Toul his most laughable travels, styled Coryate, 
His Crudities, prefaced by above forty copies of 


vorses by the waggish wits of the time (amangs? Hse, 


which is one in the ancient British language), he 
set out on his grentor travels, and geems to have 
been buried at the port of Swally, near Surat, in 
December 1617,—Prunant's Hindoostan, i. p. 78. 

CORYDALIS AMBIGUA. Smith. 
Yen-husoh, . . CIN, | Hiuen-hu-sch,. . Oni. 

‘A Chinese plant belonging to the sab-order 
Fumares, the fumitory tribe ; its tubers are used 
medicinally in hemataria— Smith. 

CORYDALIS GOVANIANA. TVall. Bhootkes, 
Hn. Is common above 8000 feet of elevation 
in the Choor mountains, where it is regarded as a 
charm againat evil spirits. The roots sent by Dr. 
Falconer were long, Rbrous, tough, and exceedingly 
Ditter, dark brown externally, yellow within.— 
O'Shaughnessy. 

CORYDON SUMA'TRANUS, a singular and 
rare bird; it is crepuscular, very likely diurnat as 
‘well, and’so stupid or tame aa to allow itself to 
be pelted without moving. 

‘ORYGAUM, a smell village on tho left bank 





of the Bhima river, half-way between Poona | and the Talipat of the Peninsul 
Jt is memorahle | for making leaf hs 


and Seroor on the Gor-naddi. 
for the defence made on the Ist of January 1829, 
by a email body of Madras artillery and native 
infantry about 490 strong, a; 


inst the entire are strong and 


CORYPHA GEBANGA. 


CORYLUS COLURNA. Linn, Hazel, 
©, Jnoquemontii, Dne. 
‘Var, B, Lacora. | Var, O. Lecers, Walk, 
Ewe. Shang, i, Paxs. 
2 Pang. Sharoi, Sharoli, '. — ,, 
Ivinei, Ivuria, War, Shurlige, Bankimu, |, 

‘This tree grows to a height of 40 feat at eleva- 
tions of 5500 to 10,500 feet in the Panjab Hima- 
laya, Wood elastic, light and compact, used for 
hoops snd walking-sticke, The nute edible—Drs. 
Cleghorn and J. L. Stewart, 

CORYNOCARPUS LEVIGATA, a New Zea- 
land tree with beautiful evergreen foliage; the 
pulpy ‘ion of the fruit is eaten by the natives. 

'ORYPHA, a genus of palms of the order 

. See. D. Coryphem, ©. clate and C. 

taliera grow in Bengal; C. rotundifolia and C. 
utan, in the Moluccas ; C. umbraculifera in Ceylon 
‘and the Molucess, and C. gebanga in Java. It 
seems to be C. gebanga which Mr. Wallace &p. 
158) describes aa e great species in Lombok, 
called Gabbong, which grows there in t 
abundance. He says it bas a lofty cylindrical 
stem, about a hundred feet high and two or three 
feet in diameter. C. taliera, the Tara of Bengal, 


Brees, Unni, Geb, 

















mat 
nd Jeaf umbrellas ; the leaves, 
when smoothed, are much used for writing on, 
and also for tying the rafters of houses, as they 
lurable. (, umbracutifera, the 





army of Baji Rao, Peshwa, About 4000 Arabs | codda-panna of Madras and the talipat of Ceylon, 


continued the attack from daybioak till dark. 
Surgeon, afterwards Sir James Wylie, of the 
Madras Medical Department, greatly aided in their 
ac. Captain Staunton of the Bombay ariny, 
with the 2d battalion of the 1st Bombay Native 
Tnfantry,mustering 600 payoneti, 26 of tho Madras: 
Artillery under Lieut. Chisholm, and 300 Auxiliary 
Horse under Lieut. Swanston, in all 926 strong. 
ou New Year's eve were ordered to Poona to join 
Colonel Burr's brigade. On New Year's mori 
of 1818, as he approached Corygaum, ho saw the 
army of tho Peshwa, cousinting of 20,000 hone 
and 8000 foot, covering the plam beyond, Both 





‘and very like the former, is co: 


¢ common in Ceylon 
and found also on the Malabar coast. ‘The dried 
leaf is very strong and limber (Knox's Ceylon). 
‘The Barmege books arg all made of the laf of 9 
species o a. C. australis is the cabbage 
eer Sat ata Pe 
Necker. It rises erect to 70 or 100 feet, with a 
diameter of 1 foot.—G. Bennett ; Soeman; Ruyle, 
Hib. Pl; Voigt; Wallace, 18% 

CORYPHA ELATA. Rovb. 
‘Thera clata, Wall, 1 Bujoor, Bujar, Batool, BENG. 

This atately palm grows in Bengal, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mason, in the Tensaserim Provinces, 


ies made u rush to svize the village, but entered | It has a straight trunk, but often varying in thick- 


it togethor at different ends. 
strifa was kept up, fresh bodies of Arabs cow 
from tho enemy to take the place of those 
fell. Of tho cight officers, Lioutenanta T. Pat 
son and Chisholm and Dr. Wingate were killed 
or mortally wounded. Captain Staunton and Di 
Wylie were amongst those who survived, bat 1 
had fallen. The B. 1. Company voted Captain 
Staunton a purse of 600 guineas and a sword of 
honour, and afterwards oreeted granite obelisk, 
70 fect in height, with the names of all the brave 
men who fell, engraved on it in English. Persian, 
and Mahratta, Assistant-Surgcon V 
wards created a K.O.B, 
CORYLUS AVELLANA, the European hazel, 
isabundant in the Himalaya. Fruits (auta), called 
Bindik and Finduk in bezers, aro grouped in 
clnsters together, inodorons, taste eweet and agrec- 
able, become rancid very quickly. By expression 
the kernel yields a very agreeable oil, nearly in 
tion of half its weight, The wood of 
jazel was the material of the divining rods of 
magicians and anake enchanters, who even in 
modern times have had their believers in Europe. 
Bee Sapan hazel is C. heterophylla, Fischer: 
ferox, Wall, is a plant of the Simla hills.—0’ 


<All day Jong the 
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new. A tree about ‘thirty years old, when in 
flower, was seventy fect to the base of the inflores- 
cenec,’ another about sixty; circumference ueat 
the root, eight feet, and about the middie of tho 
trees five and a half or six; their whole length 
strongly marked with rough, dark-coloured spiral 
ridges and furrows, which plainly point out the 
vpiral arrangement of the [eaves, The ligneous 


! fibres, as in the order, aré on the outaide, forming 
| a tube for the soft epongy substance within, of a 


dark chocolate colour, tough and hard, but by no 
means equal, in either quantity or quality, to the 
very serviceable wood of Borassus flabelliformis, 
This palm, in Bengal flowering in March and 
April,—the seeds require about twelve months to 
Hpen,—is to be at once recognised by ite black 
spirally-marked trunk. From the other species of 
Corypba it is abundantly distinct by its long 
obviously spirally placed ex auriculate petioles, 
and by the smaller dark-green fiat lamina, with 
narrow linear-ensiform segments, The fruit is 
smaller.—Poigt; Mason; ozb. ii, 176. 
CORYPHA GEBANGA, Blume, is one of the 
most usefal of ell the pala of ‘South-Eastern 
Asia. Its pith furnishes 6 sort of eago. In Java, 
thousands of boys and girls sre employed in 


sis 


CORYPHA TALIERA. 


fabricating ita leaves into baskets and _ | 
thatch and broad-trimmed hats are made of them: 
fishing-neta and linen shirts are woven from itn 
fibres, and ropes from its twisted leaf-stalks; the 
root ia both emollient and slightly astringent; 
and Waits says it ia a valuable remedy for the 
periodical diarrhosa which in the East Indies 
attacks Europeans. It flowers in a huge terminal 
spike, on which are produced massos of a amall 
round fruit, of a green colour, and about an inch 
in diameter, When these ripen and fall, the tree 
diea,’and, after standing a year or two, it too dies. 
Flocks of green pigeons and troopsof the Macacua 
cynomolgus monkeys resort to the trees when 
fraiting, the latter chattering and showering down 
the ripe fruit. Kurz joins C. elata to this, 

CORYPHA TALIERA. Hozb. ii. 174. 

Tuliera Bengalensis, Spreng. 


‘Tata,Tulicra,Tariat, BENG. | Sri talam, . . . SANSE. 
Talicra, « - Hixp. | Talipst,. . |. Sinan. 
Tal, 2. . 'Manr. [Srifalam, ¢ 2) Ten. 





An clegant, stately palm of Bengal, has a trunk, 
perfectly straight, ‘about thirty feet high, and, a3 
near as theeye can judge, equally thick throughout, 
of a dark brown colour, and somewhat rough with 
tho marks left by the impremion of the fallea 
leaves. It grows in Bengal, but it is scarce in the 
Vieinity of Caloutta, It flowers at the beginning 
of the hot season, the sceda ripen nine or ten 
months aftorwands, It is so closely allied to 
©, umbraculifere, a8 to bo difficult to distinguish 
when out of flower, The leaves are much em- 

ed for making leaf hats and leaf umbrellas, 
and for tying the rafters of houses. They are 
in about 80° divisions, cach 6 fect long by 4 
inches broad, radiating’ from the point of  Leaf- 
stalk from 5 to 10 feet long, and covered with 
wrong spines at ite edge, “Roxburgh describes 
the aa decompound, issuing in tho month 
of February from tho aper of the tree aud centre 
of the leaves, forming an immense diffuse ovate 
panels of sbont 20 or more feet im height, ‘The 
uit is the size of a crab-apple, wrinkled, dark 
olive, or grecnish-yellow. Teo leaves are used 

the natives of India to write upon with steel 
styles it is ants Bs Se back pale. ant is not 
a juent in ie af aro religious: 
odifers in the Tenamertin Trovincon—Iocs, 
174; Voigt; Eng. Cyc; Mason. 

CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA. Linn. 


Tali, . . + . «Beno. Tala or Tala gaas, SINGK. 
Pe, . . . | Bom. Konda pannamaram, Tas. 
Fan palm, Talipet, Exc. Sidalam,. . . ,' Tei 
Kodapans, , , BALEAL. 


The talipat palm of the Moluccas, Malay coast, 
Malabar, and Ceylon, is i 
Uutita leavesare not so round aa, those of C. taliera, 








those atthe sides, It bas a stom 6 or 70 feathigh, 
crowned with enormous fan-shaped leaves, forming 
a head 40 feet in diameter, each leaf with 40 or 50 
pairs of segments, These fronds, when dried, are 
very atrong, and are used for hata and umbrellas. 
‘The petiole is 7 feet long, and the blade 6 feot long 
and 18 feet broad. Fans of enormous size are 


COSMAS. 


this species ; and Dr. Mason saw trees in Tavoy, 
which he regarded ss probably talipat palme, 
The dark-coloured roundish sceds of these tre s 
are uzed as beads by the Tader or Dasari religious 
mendicants, C, umbraculifera is found also on 
the Malabar coast. ‘Tho dried leaf is very strong 
and limber, and, according to Knox, is ‘most 
wonderfully made for men’s convenience to 
along with them ; for though this leaf be thus 

enough to cover fifteen or twenty men 
when it is open, yet it will fold close like a lady's 
fan, and then it is no bigger than a man’s arm; 
it is wonderfully light.’ —Knoz's Ceylon, in Royle’s 
Fib. Pl; Seeman; Eng, Cye.; Mason; Roxb. ; 
Voigt. Kurz joins C. taliers to thie. 

CORYPHA UTAN. Lam. 

Talicra aylvetria, BE, | Lontarns sylvestris, Bu. 

F of the Moluccas.—Roxb. ii, 178, 

CORYPHANA, a genus of fishes belonging to 
the section Acantbopterygii, family Scombride, 

oup Coryphwnina. ‘There are nine 
genera in Ee oun: one of them, Coryphna, has 
six speci . hippuris, Zinn., is tha dolphin or 
darado, and.is often confused with the delphinus 
or porpesso, from its bearing the same name. Its 
colours when swimming are very lively, and tail 
‘of 8 golden yellow, Wheu dying it presents a 
greatly varied play of colours. It is good for 
eating. Bennett. 

CORYPHODON BLUMENBACHII, the rat 
snake of Coylon, is almost domesticated in house- 
holds.—Tennent, p. 42. 

COS, a little Dorian istand on the coast of Asia 
Minor, which fell under the power of Ptolemy. 
1s was the fire! spot in, Zarope into, which ihe 
mauufacture of silk was introduced, which it pro- 
bably gained when under the power of Persia 
before the overthrow of Darius. The luxury of 
the ion ladioa, who affected to be over- 
heated ‘by any clothing that could conceal their 
limbs, bad long previously introduced a light thin 
reas; and for this, silk, when it could be obtained, 
was much valued; and Pamphila of Cos had the 
glory of having woven webs so transparent, that 
ptian women were enabled to display their 
ir forms yet more openly by means of this oloth- 
ing. Oceasicually, also, they sent their treasures 
and their children’ there as to a place of safe! 
from Alexandrian rebellion; and there the sill 
manufacture flourished in secret for two or three 
centuries. When it ceased is uuknowa, as it was 
part of the merchants’ craft to endeavour to keep 











1. cach branch of trade to themsclvea.—Sharpe's 


lristotie, Hist. An. 19; Hist. Egypt, i. p. 263, 

COSCINIUM FENESTRATUM. Coleb. 
i wtratum, Garin. 
Exc, Huldi-ka-jhar, 
Tau. Mani-pasupu, 

A creepi jant of Ceylon and 8. India, 

Genre Beet the Humalaya, is formed from 
soven alping feeders, the Sopt Cosi of the Nepalese, 
which unite within the Himalaya mountains, 
Bengal bas a river of the same name, with the 
town of Midnapur on its bank. 

3, from his sasitine experignoes 
‘icopleustes, was rent aD 

Greek, who wrote Tiere 530 and 350. He was 
the first Greek or Roman writer who speaks of 
China in e matter-of-fact manner, by a name 
which no one has ever disputed to mean China. 

‘He was a monk when he composed the work 





Dore. 
. TEL. 





COSMETIC BARK. 


which bas come down to ua, but in his carlior days: 
he bat been a merchant, and in that expacity bad 
euiled on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
Niting the oasis of Ethiopia, and apparently 
also the Persian Gulf, and the western coasts of 
Indio, as well az Ceylon. His book was written at 
‘Alexandria (4.0, 585), and is termed Topogtaphia 
Christiana (Universal Christian Topography), the 
great object of it being to show that the tabernacle 
in the wilderness is a pattern or model of the uni- 
verse. Sir J. E. Tennant (Ceylon, i. p. 542) says 
that Cosmas got his secounts of Ceylon from 
Sopatras, whom he met at Adule; and Lasson 
ascribes all Cosmas says of India to the same 
authority (ii. 773). But they have not given the 
ground of there opinions One anecdote is 
ascribed to Sopatrus, no more. He gives a clear 


account of the commerce between India and is 


Egypt in hia day. He sayy that tho produce of 
Kallang’ was ‘brass, sesatniag loge, and. cotton 
suuffs; of Sindua, castorin and spikenard ; of 
‘Male (Malabar), pepper; and that from Tziniten 
(China) and otber couvtries beyond Sielediba or 
"Yaprobane, caine silk, aloc-wood, cloves, nutmega, 
and enndal-wood. Writing of the island of Tapro- 
‘bane in Further India, Cosmas says where the 
Indian Sea is, there is n church of Christians, with 
clergy and a congregation of believers, though I 
know not if there be any Christiane further on in 
that direction. And such also is the ease in the 
Jan called Bale, where the pepper grows. And 
in the place called Kalliana there is a bishop 
ppointod from Pers, og well ox in, the island 
which they call the Isle of Dioscoris, in the same 
Indian Sea. ‘The inhabitants of that island spenk 
Greck, having been originally settled there by the 
Ptolemies, who ruled after Alexander of Macedon. 
‘This Male is evidently Malabar, probably the 
Kalliona of the Pcriplus, which Lassen identifies 
with the still existing Kalyani on the mainland 
near Bombay. Father Paolino, indecd, will have 
it to be a place atill calle¢ Kalyanapuri on the 
banks of a river two milos north of Mangalore, 
but unreasouably.— Vie Gulle, Indie Uruntale, 
p. 100, in Yule, Cathay, i. p. 171, 

COSMETIC BARK. ‘The fragrant bark of 
Murraya pauiculata, a tree indigenous in Burma 
above Rangoon, is more used for a cosmetic than 
sandal-wood. It is a vory ornamental fragrant 
flowering shrub of the citron tribe. 

Cosmetic Powders, Dusting-powders. 

Pub-fen, Shwui-fen, Can. | Fu-yung-fen, . . Cnrx, 
Piing-sble-kung-fen, —, 
in China, the shells of several molluscs are 
washed, scraped, calcined, and levigated, nod 
acented with musk or other ingredicuta.” The 
addition of Bornco camphor makes these powders 
exquisitely cooling to the skin, especially it 
troubled with prickly heat. Water is used with 
the Shwui-fen, in laying it on the face. An inferior 
coametic wood of Burma, is the tubercle of some 
plant. The Burmese appear from their name to 
foyer them an prodhond by 
for erytl 














they call them 
Mason suspected that it is Toddalia sculeata and 
‘T. fioribunda. The cosmetic wood of Mergui from 
one of the Xauthorylacese? is fr it is 
sold in the bazar Mason ; Saith. “Bo ee 
, the itinerary measure i 

the precise val disputed, 

chiefly on account of the difficulties which attend 


a species of exythrina, 
rina thorns het ‘Mr. the 


COSSYA HILLS. 





er yard. The Ayin-i-Abbsri lays down «i 
tinctly that the coss consista of 100 cords (tunab), 
each cord of 60 yur; also of 400 poles (bane), each 
of 12} guz; either of which will give to the cosa the 
length of 5000 guz. ‘The distances in English yards 
‘between the old minars or coss pillars may be con- 
sidered to afford the correctest means we have of 
ascertaining the true standard, viz, :— 


By Road. 
Octagonal miner to Nurelah in Debli, |. 4518 


4485 
Minar between Nurelah andShapurgurbi, 44 4401 
‘Minar opposite Alipur, .. =. 4092 4870 
Minar opposite Siruspur,” 24979 4578 
Ruins of Minsr opposite to Shalimar, | 4610 4591 





Fength of tho cos, 2 miles 4 furlongs 158 
yards. It is important to observe that the length 
of the Tiahee guz, deduced from the measurementa, 
2 818 inches, showing how very nearly correct 

is the length of 33 inches assumed by the British 
Government. The Chinese lih is the distance 
which ean be attained by a man’s voice exerted in 
a plait ; and the eame may be remarked of 
the oriental mel, as well as the European mile 
and league. The two former ovidently derive 
their names from the Roman milliare, and the 
Uifference of their value in different places proves 
that the mere name was borrowed, withont avy 
reference to its etymological signification, Coss 
is an Indian word; the equivalent word in Persian 
is Kuroh, the same as the Sanskrit Korosa, of which 
four go to the yojan. Mateolm says the cosa in 
in general estimated at, gt aed to the degree ; 
but its length differs in almost every provinoe 
of India, ft may be computed as nover under 
‘a milo and a half, and never (execpt in that intro~ 
duced by the mandste of the late Tipu Sultan 
| im Mysore) more than two miles. "Yn Gujerat they 
estimate the coss by the lowing of kino (gao), 
which in a still day may be heard at the distance 
offs mile and s quarter, Thos twelve os is bara 
Eliot, Supp.; Mateolu's Central India, i. p. 
$0.” See tinhee Cuz. ie 

COSSACK, an irregular soldiery whom the 
Rossian Governmeut recruited from the country at 
the foot of the Caucasus, known as Little Kabarda 
and Great Kabarda, bordering on the Malka and 
Kouma rivers. Cossack (Kazak) is also a term 
by which the Mahrattas described their own mode 
of warfare. Jn their language, the word Cossakee, 
Lorrowed, like many of their terms, from the 

Moghuls, meaus predatory.—Malcgin’s Centrat 
India, i, p. 69. See Kabarda. 

iA or Cissia is the name by which the 
Grocks knew the tract cast of the Tigris. Tt was 
also called Eiam or Elyiais. It is now called 
| Khuzistan. “ Cosaren is “supposed to be derived 
| from Keh-aiah, or Black sTdnntain, The people 
| spread their conquest over Susiana and the districts 
eastward. See Luristan. 

COSSEIR or Kosseir, a town and harbour on the 
‘western side of the Red Sea, It was occupied by 
the French in their expedition to Egypt, and 
then by the British. Koeseir harbour is open to 

‘east, but on the north reefs advance into the 
sea; on the south is a chain of mountains of some 
elevation. The bottom ia rocky. 

COSSID, Pexs.; properly Kasaid. A mounted 


messenger. 
COSSYA HILLS, or Khassya Hills, estimated 
miles, 80 miles in from N. 

in breadth, extend from lat, 24° 367 














aren 7290 aq. 
to8., and 40 


820 


cosIvs. 


to 26° 7’, and from long. 91° 35’ to 92° 4’. About 
16 miles on the Sylhet side, and about the same 
‘on that of Assam, consists of Jowland interspersed 
with small hills, In the interior, about 50 miles in 
extent, is an undatating hilly table-Jand, from 1500 
to 2500 feet high. The localities admitting of cul- 
tivation are the plateaux of the Cosaya and Jaintia 
hills, the lower ranges on the Assam border, and 
‘the slopes towards the Sylhet plains. The area of 
the three plateaux is about $500 square miles, and 
their heights vary from 3000 to 6000 feet above 
sea-level, The soil is a ferruginous red clay, with 
a sudsoit of shingle, little qualified for 
cultivation, In the hollows, however, a five black 
mould ia found, extending often over many acres. 
‘The population of the Jnintia hills is about 40,000 
souls, and of the Cossys hills about 82,400. ‘The 
Cossya atates are twenty-five in nawber, of which 
five, Cherrapunji, Kbyrim, Nusting, Sungree, 
and Nuspoong, are commonly called the Semi- 
independent States. The chiefs exercise civil and 
criminat jurisdiction over their own people in al! 
matters pertaining exclusively to them. The 
minor states, known as the Dependent States, aro 
twenty in number, the chief of which is Nungklow. 

Mofcem was conquered in 1829, and the raja of 
Khyrim ceded to the British the territory to the 
SE of the Oomean or Booga Pane river In 
1861 the raja was deposed, and Malay Singh, a 
new chief, installed. Agreomenta have been 
entered into with Mowyang in 1829, Dowarrah 














Notoormen in 1837, Soopar Punji in 1829, and Luni, 


in 1860 with Bhawal.—Aitcheson's Treatics, etc. 
Seo Cairns, p. 545. 

COsTUS. 
Kast; Koshin, Au.,Brxc, Koot . . . . Kasnat. 
Putchuk, « Hsp. Koodht-iSherin,. Pans 

A fragrant substance, highly prized by the 
ancients. It was supposed by ‘Dr. Fatconer to 
be the produce of a genus of the Composite or 
thiatle tribe, to which he gave the name of Anck- 
londia, He found it growing in great abun- 
dance all round the clevated summits of Kashmir. 
He considered it could be produced to an unlitnited 
extent, of the best quality, in the Himalayas, at 
elevations of from 7500 to 9000 feet above the 
sea, The roots arc dug up in September and 
October, when the plant begins to be torpid ; they 
are, shopped up into pices from two to six inches 
Jong, and are exported without further prepara- 
tion,—the quantity annually collected amounting 
to about two million pounds. The cost of its 
collection and transport to Kasbmir is about 28. 
4d. the ewt. From Bombay it is shipped for the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and China: a portion 
of it is taken to Calcutta, and bought up there 
with avidity under the name of patchnk. The 
value at Jugadree on the Jumna is about 16s. 9d. 
or 28a 4d. per ewt. The exports from Calcutta 
‘were:— 

1AL-42, 12,847 owt. 











1EIS-A9, 21203 owt, worth 
18d7-48, — 2,0508 45 about £1500 annually. 
In the Chinese ports it fetches nearly double 
that price per owt. The Chinese burn the roots 
as an incense in the temples, and regard it 03 
aphrodisiac. The import into Canton in 1848 
was 414 pikuls, and in 1859 was 854 pikuls, and 
valued at 5150 dollars, In Kashmir it is chiefly 
used for the protection of bales of shawls from 
ingecta.—Royle, p. 360; O'Shaughnessy, p. 652; 
Simmonds. ® oiled 
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COTTON, Gexerat Siz WILLOUGHBY. 


COSTUS SPECIOSUS. Roxb., Smith. 

i Amomum hirsutum, Lez, 
‘Tejaua specioss, Gmel. 
‘Herbe spiralis hirsuta, Bu. 


Kiu, . Hivp,, Baya, To. 


Kio, 
Kut talkh, Kutkarws, 
Je Heesaeg*? 


Tebu gam, ss Siam. ‘Kroshtema, ss 


A very elegant plant found near the banke of 

rivers and other moist and shady places in South- 

era India, Cochin-China, the Moluccas, a1 
C. 








nd Sunda 








iy te names of places 
as Cote-Patli, Cote-Salbshun, Shere-Cote, and 
Kot-Kanj It is derived from the Sanskrit 
Kotta, which Kleproth tells us, being adoptod 
into the Mongol, becamo the origin of the name of 
Khoten. We may probably look to the same word 
for the English Cote and its numerous derivatives, 
‘as sheopeato, Cotawold, ete.—Elliot, Supp. Rel, 
des Roy; Budd, p. 18. 

COTTE, the complement of au are to 90°; also 
cone of the sides of a right-angled triangle, Sudda 
coti, the sine, Cotijya, the co-sine of an angle in 
such a triangle. 


COTONEASTER OBTUSA. Walt. 
Rio, rag + CHaNAD. Riu, risky. Ravi. 
Ling, lium,” . . ,,  Sichu,, '. Serux,, Ravi. 

vos | dmeticw, Reus,'r, 5 


. domes. 
Kanora. Kheron, kherubs, Tr-IND. 


‘This and C. rotundifolia, Wall., have the same 
vernacular names, The two species are roost 
comnon from 4000 to 10,500 feat in the Panjab 
Himalayn. Their wood, thongh small, is tough 
‘and strong, and is much used for axe handles and 
walking-sticke, and it is said for jempan poles. 
In Kasinwir the twigs are extensively employed 
for basket-mmaking, aud are frenamaily ‘mixed with 
Parrotia CE) for the twig bridges. — J. L. 
Stewart, MD. 

COTTA KALANG, Tax. Aponogeton mono- 
stachyon, Thunb. Grows in the of tanks, 
Root eaten in Kaffraria as a great delicacy ; it is 
relished by the natives of Indin.— Ainslie, p.'248, 

COTTAMALLI. Tas., Tet, Coriandrum sa- 
tivnm ; coriander secd. 

COTTON. Sir Dodmore Cotton in 1627 was 
sent as Ambassador from the king of England 
to Shah Abbas of Persia, 

COTTON, GenenaL Sin WILLOUGHBY, 
K.C.B. and G.C.B., born 1783, died in London 
‘on May 1848, only son of Adiniral Cotton, cousin 
of Combermere. In his 16th year he entered 
the $d Guards as ensign. He commanded a division 
of Sir Archibaid Campbell's army in the Burmese 
war. He commanded the 1st division of the 
Bengal army in the Afghan war in 1898-89, 
under General Sir Henry Fane, aud afterwards 
under General Sir John Keane. He was present 
at the storming and eaptare of Ghazni on the 
28d of July 1839, at which he commanded the 
reserve which entered the city after the storming 
party had established themselves insi Be 
received the Order of the Bath of all the grades, 
deing nominated a Grand Crom of that order in 
1840. He was made a Knight Commander of the 
bed Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1830, and 

conferred upon him the Order of the Dooranee 
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Empire of the let class at Kabul, in September 
1850,—Men of the Time, 
COTTON. 

Xuton 5 ‘Moxaguta. 
Biri tS Gna oe Dane, 
Srmien i rodno} Aigoileiro, Por. 
Bomald pte. GHopts dla sites 
Boomwol ; Kaioen, Dur. Karpam, . - . Sax?K 
Beumvotio? Kattun’Gee Alpndon,” BE. 
} Kattun, Gee. . 
Boubald; Homage, "Ga. Bota ‘ oe 
Sagi, TT. Put in tho'poa) s Daaty” 
lar, Te. 





Cotton consists of the delicate, tubular, hair- 
Yiko cella which clothe the seeds of species of 
ium. Its commercial value de on the 
length and tenacity of these tubula: hairs, which, 
in drying, become flattened, and are transparent, 
without joints, and twisted Jike a corkscrew. 
Under water, they appear like distinct, flat, 
narrow ribbons, with occasionally a traveverse 
Yine, which indieatos the end of cclls. 

Tn America, two distinct varieties are in- 
Aigenous,—-G, Barbadense, yielding the cotton 
from the United States, and G. Peravianum or 
acuminatum, that which is prodaced in South 
America. India also has two distinet apecies, 
—G. herbaceum, or the common cotton of India, 
which has apread to the south of Europe, and G. 
arboreum, or tree cotton, which yields nono of the 
cotton of commerce. 

Cotton plants have been characteristic of India 
from the earliest times; and at the present day 
‘the majority of its people are clothed with fabrics 
made cotton, which is woven to a extent 
in India, but more largaly in Europe and America. 
Indigenous varieties in the tropical regions of 

Africa, and Amcrica, and in the eouthern 
provinces of tho United States, have been cul- 
tivated with such success, that its produce is an 
im ak eile of comer WEE 

rr. Cle; compared all the species 

fam in the herbarum of the Botwaical Society 
‘comprising the callections of Buchanan Hamil- 
ton and Lady Dalhousie, with contributions from 
Dm. Wight, Campbell, otc.), and slso those in 
the herbarium of Professor Balfour, with a view 
‘to expiscate the specific characters by which to 
discriminate them from one another. The series 
showed the striking differenee which soil, elimate, 
and culture produce in species, and which may 

ar in nature, giving rise to a multiplication 

But the whole grou, of s0-called 

species seemed to him referable to G. herbacsum, 

énn., G. arboreum, Linn., @. Barbadense, Linn. 
aad G. acaminatum, Rozb. 

Since 1790, efforts to improve the Indian 
cotton crops have been almost continuows. Ex- 
perienced planters from America were employed, 
and Dra, Wight and Wateon were long engaged 
in experimenta in Coimbatore, Gujerat, and 
Dharwar, The plant bas always been grown in 
almost every district of India, for local use or 
export, in zofls suitable and unsuitable to its 
growth ; and at the London Exhibition of 1862, 
the values of 138 samples exhibited ranged from 
nixpence to three shillings the pound. 

ir. Shaw says (p. 186, Cotton Report) cotton. 
cultivation in India would not be a profitable 
speculation for Europeans ; the natives can grow 





; cloth and seeds have been found. 
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it much cheaper. Our function is cimply that of 
‘buyer. We have no local market for ring are 
cotton. It does not answer for native epinning 
so well a8 their own, 

The use of cotton dates from = very carly 
period. Sanskrit records carry it back st least 
2600 years, while in Pernvian sepulchres cotton 
It is noticed in 
the book of Rather, i 6, where its Sanskrit name 
Karpas is translated ‘greens’ in the English Bible. 
Herodotus and Ctesias notice it; but it was not 
‘till the invasion of India by Alexander that the 
Grecks were acquainted with the plant, as may be 
seen in Theophrastus, and also in Pliny. 

Pliny, writing about 500 years subsequent to 
the tims of Herodotus, mentions (lib. 19, ¢ 1) 
thas the upper part of Epypt, verging towards 
Arabia, produces a small shrub which some call 
gossypion, others xylon, and from the latter the 
‘loth made from it, xylina, bearing a frait Hike a 
nut, from the interior of which a kind of wool is 

juced, from which clothe are manufactured 
inferior to none for whiteness and softoess, and 
therefore much prized by the Egyptian priesthood, 

‘The varieties of cotton known in the commercial 
world may bo referred to three distinct specles, 
tach having several aub-vatietes, ‘The Goseypiana 
Barbadeuse is the epeciee cultivated in the West 
Indies, North America, and in one or two parta of 
the Pletal of Tel" Gougpiam Fervias 

1¢ cotton of ernambuco, Peru, 
Ye. “Goseypium indicum is'the apecies which, 1% 
‘a munber of varietios, produces the great balk of 
the cotton of Tndia and China, The Gossypium 
arboretum, or tree-cotton of India, and to 
India alone, s unfitted for manufacturing purposes, 
and is unknown to commeres, though yielding s 
ally soft and silky fibre, adrairably adapted 
for podding cushions, pillows, ete. In commerce, 
Tudlan cotton bas usually been Known under’ the 
names of the locality of ita growth or place of 
shipment. Tho staple of these sorts appoars to 
ahi 0°85 to 1°1 of an inch in length; the 
staple of the celebrated Sea Island cotton being 
usually 1-5 in length, 

The three qualities by which the value of cottons 
are determined are, length of staple, strength of 
fibre, and cleanness of sample. Colour, which at 
‘oue time was thought much of, is no longer looked 
upon as a matter of moment, The respective 
ay oa of the different kinds of cottons are given 
dy Mr. Clements Markham as wider :-— 

Minami ean, 








Sea Inland, . . ‘11 in, 1°80 ia, 1°61 in, 
re ee me 
lian, - * 103 1 117 
tamectins 38 HP Ig 
ere 
Indian cotton, . O77 102 089 


oon: ciead is sowed , be interior aa 
its etaple and purity, but in dural it 
Se gc me Ee ala 
and of this fact the Hindua are theraselves per- 
fectly aware. Dr. Royle gives 8 distinet varieties 
‘of cotton, all indigenous to Hindustan. The common 
description is found noattered more or less through 
out India, reared ae a triennial or anual. Tt 

the height of 5 or 6 fect in warm, moist climates. 
The seeds are five in number, clothed with & 
short greyish down. In the Peningula there are 
two distinct varieties of thin sort, known amongst 
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tho natives as Qopam and Nedam. The first 
thrives only on the richest black soil, and is an 
annnal, producing » fine staple; the latter is a 
triennial plant, and grows on the poorer red soit, 
yielding amall crops of inferior quality. 

Second.—Daces cotton is a Sistine variety of 
the Gossypium Indicum. 
previous variety in the plant being more erect, 
with fewer branches, and tinged with a reddish 
hne, whilst the cotton is finer, softer, and longer. 
This varicty is reared more or less extensively 
throughout Bengal, especially in the Dacca dis- 
trict, where it is employed in the manufacture 
of the exquisitely fine muslin cloths known over 
a great part of the world as Daccs muslina, and 
whose delicacy of texture so long defied the imita~ 
tion of the art-manufacturers of the West. 

A third variety is the coma bora in Berar, in 
the northern provinces of the Madras Presidency, 
and in Surat and Broach. This plant attains a 
greater size than the preceding, bears for a longer 
period, and produces a fibre of a finer quality 
than the former. It appears to thrive lest ona 
Jight black soil. 

‘Soit—The soil in which all these Indian varieties 
thrive may be classed under two distinct heads, 
the Black cotton soil and the red soit. 
of these, as its name indicates, is of a black or deep 
Brown colour, absorbs and ‘retains much rain, 
forming in the raing a heavy tenacious mass, and 
drying into solid Tamps in the bot months, Au 
analysis of this gives T4 per cent. of silex, 12 of 
carbonate, of Time, 74 protoxide of, iron, i of 
alumina, 2 of vegetable matter, and 4 salts, with 
a trace of magnesia, The red sor! of india has 
‘been found in some localities better suited to the 
growth of cotton than the black earth. It is a 
rather coarse yellowish red soil, commingled with 
partioles of the granitic rocks,—dilex, felspar, and 
aluminous carth. It mainly differs in composition 
from the preceding in the iron existing in the 





state of peroxide or red oxide, whilst the carbonate dey 


of lime is found present in greater abundance. 
Analyses of the best cotton soils of America prove 
that ‘they differ from those of India ohiefly in 
the large proportion of peaty matter which they 
contain. 

Cotton-tooo! bears value according to its colour, 
length, strength, and fineness of bre. Pure 
whiteness is generally held to denote a secondary 
quality ; whilst » yellowish tinge, provided it be 
not the result of casual exposuro to damp, or the 
natural effect of an unfavourable season, is in- 
dicative of superior fineness, Many varieties of 
raw cotton are seen in commerce, each sort being 
distinguished by the name of the locality where 
it is produced. American, Bourbon, ian, 
Amraoti, Dacos, Oopum, Nadum, Orleans, Sez 
Inland, ote, etc.; but the main distinction re- 
vognined ia that’ between the long and short 
stapled qualities; though of these, again, there are 
different de; 


cotton of 

on certain narrow 

ores eo ea of the 

stapled find; and the o 

ts ante excel, among the: brost = 

‘The indigenous Asiatic cotton is ex- 

The tigen f India is al, and 
it ig an ana: 

sncoveds Lent fa Bro rich black soil that cheac- 





It differs from the soil. 


‘The former ay 
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‘terizes various district. The American plant, 
though in reality perennial, ia practically an 
annual in India; for in India nei native nor 
foreign cotton is cultivated on the same 

more than one year in three, its properties being 
found to exhaust the productive powers of the 
American cotton grows well on the black 
soil of India, but thrives still better on the light 
red lands. Each of these species possesses advan- 
tages peculiar to itself, The Indian variety is 
capable of being manufactured into fabries’ of 
extraordinary durability and wonderful fineness ; 
its colour, too, is superior, but the staple short. 
The American species, on the other hand, excels 
in length of staple. The plant yields more flowers, 
‘and each flower a larger pod, whilat the quantity 
of seed contained in the pod is smaller, and more 
readily separated from the fibre. 

Mr. Laing, in a letter to The Times as to the 
fature supply of Indian cotton, showed that Sir C. 
‘Wood makes it entirely a question of price, citing 
the authority of Lord Hardinge. “Mr. Lain 
thinks that both climate and soil are so mm 
againat India, that ita average produce ber acre 
will never approach that of Amorica, But Mx, 
AN, Shaw. collector of Dharwar, has expressod 
n opinion that while Mr. Laivg's facts may hold 
of indigenous cotton, there arc few parts of 
india where American cotton will not grow as 
luxuriantly as in Alabama, the best cotton-field 
in America. 

‘Mr. Talboys Wheeler, who wrote the Cotton 
Handbook for the Madras Presidency, drew the 
following four genoral conclusions, viz. : 

Ast. American cotton can be grown, but the 
profit is questionable. 

2d. Indian cotton may be improved, but only 
to a degree. 

3d, American cotton must always command p 
higher price than Indian. 

4th. The demand for Indian cotton must always 
\d on the supply of American. 

‘superior cotton can undoubtedly beraised in 
the Karnatic at a cost notexceeding the production 
of the common native fibre. The tenure of land in 
the Madras Presidency leaves the ryot froe to grow 
what crop he pleases; there is no export duty or 
special fax on cotton, and the sssessment in 
nowhere heavy, The exports of cotton from the 
Madras Prosidency have inoressed of late years; 
and if cotton be still uot grown in the quantity 
or of the quality desired, the cause must be that 
some other crop is more remunerative to the 
ryot. A steady market at a remunerative price is 
the great want, and this the mercantile community 
alone can supply. There is grown in India a vast 
supply of cotton, and it is capable of increase 
by extended cultivation went on increased 
demand. A Jarge portion of the existing supply 
is absorbed by the local manufacturers, bat is 
‘capable of diversion if increased prices are offered 
by exporters. The diversion to other markets 
may be immediate ; but an imcrease requires the 
Jepee of at least one season after the demand 
‘arises, and some prospect of 2 continuance of that 
demand. Every Hes io ie Paige cotton in 
England, however small, if likely to be permanent, 
occa an immediate effect on the of 
cotton from India to England. The quality is 
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cannot withatned, 80 aol drought a8 peotey 
‘The ordis native |-cleanis 

freeing the cotton fibre from the seus, has pot yet 
heen equalled by all the mechanical skill’ of 
Europe. 

Native Indian cotton is a amail- , 
seeded, short-stapled variety; but in picking the 
seed, in carefully gathering aud ginning, it may 
be inuch improved. 

Indian cotton i eomewbat difficult to spin, 
from ita often breaking, and requiring more turns 
of the spindle, and from ita shortness of fibre, than 
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pound of East Indian cotton, which costs Std. 
sterling, will sell for 74, while from the 
American, which costa 43d. the pound, the yarn 
sella for 73d. 


Imports into Great Britain, 
87, 12,112,819 owt. value £35,480,107 
ier, 11978288 584 862 
1879, SI7LO4S »» 36,278,660 
1880, 14,547,283? 2 4%765,188 
In the four years 1877 to 1880, 75 per cent, of 
the quantity imported was received from the 


United States, 8 per cent, from British India, and 












that of America, But the yarn made from » an equal quantity from Egypt. 
‘Number of Acres under Cultivation in British India. 
erage yield of 
e775. ssie-ro, [latent Bitton 
per tere. 





















Madras. . 1,177,863 | 1,645,380 
‘Bombay ana Sind, 2,343,622 34 
‘Bombny Native Sto! Tassiore | 1)954,353 
Bengal, se 142,388, 173,788 

E cepaiee oe 87,7 1352 


Ber, . 
‘Hyderabail, Dekhan,- 
wore, ww 
itish Burma, + 

























The yields per acre of cleaned cotton in the 
years 1874-75 to 1878-79, ranged as under :— 


Madrns, . 86 to 40 Ibe. | Oudh, .. . 27 to St tbe. 
Bombay and Conteal Prov.,22 4, 43 5, 
Bind $48 4, 85h, | Berar, . .'40 5, 72 4, 
‘Nat. St., ferabad, | $8 5, 51 5, 
HAW. Prov., 29 ,, 96 ,, | Mysore, .. 17 5,61 5, 


The value of the mw cotton exported from 

Indin has been— 
1877-78, . Ra. 9,88,35,340 | 
S| 


1878-79, 191,80,4t 
a79-bo, | 11,14,54,628 
‘Tho largest consumption of cotton-wool is ip 
the tropical countries, Americans consume 114 
pounds per had; and it has been calculated that 
the British Indian people consume 10 pounda per 
head, but Great Britain only 4% pounds per head. 
Tn America. for the cultivation of cotton, the 
ind is well ploughed, and cast into ridges 
about 10 inchea in height, and from 5 to 6 or 7 
feet apart, according to the richnens of the soil 
or the kind of cotton to be cultivated. Tu poorer 


1880-81, . Re, 13,24,17,341 
1881-82, |. | 14,95,59,506 





aolla the ridges are narrower, so that the plants, f 


which do not grow so large, may yet, be able to 
cover the ground. The ridges allow superfiuous 
moisture to be carried off by the water furrow, 
which in low sitaations ie made into a trench. 
The eoil ia allowed to settle for a few daya before 
sowing, ai the young plants take root more 
Yigorously than when they spring up in freshly 
ploughed snd loose earth. " Sotetimes the ground 
is manured by ranning a deep furrow early in the 
spring between the oll rows of cotton stalks, 
Tibioh are beaten down into it by women and 
children, who follow the ploughman; or weil- 
rotted chiton ooed is added ea manure, and well 
covered up by forming # alight ridge over it 
When the ground is qrite prepared, & one-hole 
vill makes a slight furrow, from 1} to 2 inches 
deep, slong the centre of the ridge. The sower 






followa, and drops in the sceds pretty thickly. 
‘Theae are immediately covered by a light harrow, 
which also smooths the ridge. Sometimes five or 

ix sceds are dropped into holes, which are mondo 
at intervals of about 16 inches on the top of the 








ridge. Ju favourable weather the plants make 
their’ appearance in five or six days, and are 
thinned ont as soon as they put forth tho third or 


fourth leaf. This operation is performel by 
scraping out with the hoo all the superfluous 
plants and weeds, leaving three or four to- 
gethor, with spaces of 12 or 14 inches between 
them. ‘Whea the plante are suciently established, 
they are reduced to a ningle one, and caro is 
taken to remove every particle of grasa or weed. 
A light furrow is then run with a one-horse 
plongh within 5 or 6 inchos of the plants, 
turning the earth inwards towards the roots, and 
even drawing it around them with the hoe, in 
order to supply the place of that previously 
removed by scraping. Hoeing and plonghing are 
freqnently repeated, 60 as to keep the ground 
free from weeds; and this is considered essential 
towards obtaining a good crop. ‘The above pro- 
cesses, besides loosening the soil and keeping it 
clean, must assist ia drying it, at the aame time 
hat they prevent mach lateral extension of the 
roota, Lopping or pinching off an inch or two 
of the top of the plant is not always necomary, 
but ia useful when there is a tendency to the 
production of wood and leaver, to the detriment 
of flowers and buds. 

In S. India the land should be well ploughed two 
or three times, and the deeper the better. AIT 
the weeds should be collected into heapa on the 


Plosgbed lend and burut, as the ashes mako the 

‘manure for cotton, and burning the soil im- 

proves ite quality. Salt and lime are also good 
eee a ‘ az 


2 soil, 28 cotton chiefly 
aikalion and silicates for ite nourishnieen’” Avior 
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and vegetable manures are injurious, sathey breed i 
insects, which destroy the roots, leaves, and young 
pods of the cotton. “After the land has been well 
and seeply ploughed, it should be left for three 
or four days to get well aired; it may again be 
ploughed into long ridges four to five fest apart. 
‘The seed ia to be planted on the tops of 
ridges carefully, ‘at the depth of an inch or two, 
‘at the distance of five feet between each seed, 
for Oopum, Nadum, or religioua cotton; six to 
aaven feet apart for Bourbon, New Orleans, or 
Havanna ; ten feet apart for Sea Island, Peruvian, 
Egyptian, or Queensland; and fiftcen fect apart 
for Brazil or Pernambueo cotton. Catton secd 
may be sows in any month of tha ycar, but if 
‘there is no rain, it requires ta be watered about 
three times; it germinatcs about the fifth day. 
If sown during the monsoon, the ridges must be 
eight inches high, and the water must be Jed 
away from the yong plants, or they rot; tho seed 
must be sown on the top of the ridges, If the 
leaves bogin to get pale or to shrivel up, the 
remedy is to dig trenches between the plauts so 
46 to let air in about the roots, but must not i 
jure them, The uncultivated cotton plant lives for 
three or four years; but it becomes dwarfed, and 
produces smaller leaves and smaller pods each 
Phaed till it dies. In clay or cotton soils the plants 
lo not attain nearly the size, nor do they produce 
auch fine leaves or pods, as on sandy or loose soils. 
The cotton plants require san, air, and moisture, 
but not so much of the last as of sun, light, and 
air at the roots; the lighter and looser tho soil, 
the more healthy is the ae The best soil for 
cotton is @ sandy soil with iron and salt; or, if far 
from the sea, ashes of plants or of firewood may 
‘be used asa substitute for salt. When the cotton 
planta have attained the height of a foot, they 
Jo not require to be much watered ; once in tet 
days will bo sufficient. Uopum or common country 
cotton varies from one to six feet in height, and 
covers from two to five feet of ground ; on cotton 
soils it scldom grows to more than two feet in 
height. The Pernambuco and Brazil cottons 
attain a height of thirty feet on favourable loose 
soils, and the stem grows to ten inches in diameter, 
They yield crops for twelve or fourteen years, 
but hardly any produce the first ycar. “Thoy 
bend over in the socond year, and do not after- 
wards stand higher than eight or nine feet. 
Trrigation, in Assarn, is generatly unnecessary, 
though it may be found partially beneficial in 
dry and sandy soila, if juliclously sppli 
ry 











judicioualy appli 
nig not resorted to the Benares, 
‘Allahabad, and Jubbulpur divisions, and 
feeling is ‘ngainst its employment. In the N.W. 
Provinces the cotton is invariably irrigated, 
Where want of rain is likely to prove detri- 
mental to the plant, and the process is not aup- 
posed to be in any way injurious to the fibre. 

Ta most parts of the Madras Presidency arti- 
ficial irrigation is not carried on; this remark 
‘applies more particularly to Coimbatore, Madura, 

th Arcot, Bellary, Western Mysore, and 
Nellore. In Vizagapatam, on the other hand, the 
opinion is that irrigation would prove 7 
rather than injurious in seasons when rains fai’ 
oe vary in their supply. 

Fe ee EY, almost unknown in the 
Bombay Presidency, Berar, and British Burma. 

Tn same parts of ths Panjab, cotton is irrigated 








the out of the shell, whi 
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‘rom wells, and well water is considered better 
‘or the purpose than river or canal water. In 
‘ther parts, morecspecially in the Jullundbur Doab, 
the best cotton ia produced upon anirrigated 
ands, irrigation being very sparingly resorted to 
‘n tracts where water is abundant, 

Artificial irrigation to cotton is rathor the 
exception than the rule in most parta of India; 
& provea more serviceable to exotic than to 
ndigenous kinds; and in heavy black soil cotton. 
will seldom flourish under irrigation, oven of he 
most carefal kind, while in sandy and light rod 
sorts it might be much benefited, 

AManure.—Salt marsh mud is used for manure 
1 various parts of the cotton-growing districta of 
the United States, moro especially in Eddesto 
‘sland, one of the largest of the South Carolina 
group, about 30 miles S.1¥. of Charleston, which 
yields 
as 40 








the finest cotton in the world, As much 

of this mud is used to the acre. 
Some compost it, others put it in the cattle pens, 
Some dry it before hauling, and then spread upon 
the land: whilo others prefer to use it as soon a8 
dug, spread upon the land wet, and plon, in, 
Tt is supposed that the Sea Isiand qualitics owe 
their superiority to the use of marsh mud, which 
is rich in alkalies and alkaline carths. 

Tn the Panjab, the localities best suited for the 
growth of cotton are the submontane districts of 
Ambala, Hoshiarpur, Gujerat, and Peshawur, The 
time of sowing varies from February in the south, 
to the middle of June in some of the northern 

istrict. Tho flowering commences according 
to locality, between August and December ; the 
pickiog following sbout a month after the flowe 
ang, and continues at intervals for two months, 
tho average produce per sere, after tl 
cotton ia cleaned from eed, is a littl 
maund (or 80 ibs.), the rate varying 
maunds (240 }bs.) of raw cotton in the Hoshiarpur, 
to 16 seers (82 Ibs.) of cleaned cotton in the 
Kangra district. 
The Nurma-bwn cotton is cultivated in small 
antities all over Hindustan, and its produce is 
in great request for the manufacture of the best 
kiad of Bralimanical thread. It is « buaby plant, 
grows to tho height of about seven feet, and Jaate 
abouteix years. It is cultivated all over Oudh, 
usually a8 mixed crop, in light soils, with 
erhar (Cajanus Indica),’ or with kodo’ (Pas- 
palum scrobiculatum), and often with maize, Tt 
18 sown in the month of Jane. It is sown broad- 

















ied. cast with the above, and nothing is done to it till 


it begins to ripen the pods. The cotton is pioked 

ig left on the treo. ‘The 

ion of staple produced is very small. It 

is lly on high lands, on which the rain water 
does not lic. 

‘Agra, Rohilkhand, Meerut, and Allahabsd aro 
the great cotton-producing districta of the N.1¥. 
‘Provinces, and their average yield per acre iamode- 
rate. In Aligurh the sowing is in June and July, 
and gathering from October to end of December. 

In Gorakhpur and the neighbouring districts, 
the indigenous sorta are called Kukti, Murwa, and 
Desi. The Kukti kind is sown in Febroary, in 

soils, when the ground has been but 


slightly 7 ib is picked in September and 
Odober Tris aa annual, and the me ground 
is never used 





two consecutive seasons, 
Murwa cotton, if carefully tended, is triennial, 
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or eyen quinguennial ; it is generally grown both 
in elliclous (banger) ‘or caloareous (phat) soils, 
‘as a border round sugar-cane or vegetable plots. 

‘The Desi or indigenous variety is common to ell 
Gorakhpur and its neighbouring districts. It is 
sown in June, in ground but little prepared for its 

tion, and does not yield till the following 
er Te is an annual ; beara pods for six weeks 
, apd is then cut down 
in Bundelkhand cotton grows to great perfec- 
tion, and its produce is of a softer texture aud 
of a whiter colour than that of the Doab. 

The mar or maura black soil of the frat quality 
is the most productive, yielding on the average 
286 Ibs, per Bere. 

‘The pyrwa soil of Bundelkband is reddish, a 
anixture of sud and clay, and yields 191 Ibs. per 
nore, 2-7ths being the proportion of cleaned cotton. 

‘Bankar is a tight-coloured, sandy, gravelly soil, 
which yielda 143 Ibe. per acre, 1-5th of the produce 
being eleaned cotton. 

Tn Bundelkhand cotton is sown as a mixed 
crop in the beginning of the rains, and if the 
season is favourable, picking bogins in the middle 
of September in the poorer soils, but not tilt the 
rdale or end of Qotober in the rich onea Two 

jo and three weedings are necessary, 
Tino feed a rubbed in moist cow-dung, to serve aa 
manure, and is sown broadcast. The cost of 
cultivation per acre is Rs. 9. After the removal 
of the fibre, the eed (hinoula) finds a ready 
sale in E, Qudh at 60 or 60 seers the rupee. 

Jaloun, Jhansi, and Bandelkhand Jie to the 
westward of the Jumma, and have always been 
famed arvong the natives for their cotton. 

Central India cotton has always been eatoemed. 
The soil in many places is the black cotton soil, 
In somo paste of Nagpur tbe ficlil is tilled and 
manured with ashes xnd cow-dung before sowing. 
In pargana Boondoo, besides the common 
there are two other corts of catton, called Tureen 
und Guteh. ‘The former is sown in October, and 
picked in April and May, the field being tilled tex 
or twelve.times before sowing. The latter is sown 
in July; cotton is picked two or three ties in 
April; the trevs last from three to four years, pro- 
ducing cotton every year, and they are 2} yards 
high. - This is grown by the poorest class in their 
own promises. The time of picking, sperkiug 
generally, is the whole of November and December, 
excepting in pargana Boondoo, where, aa already 
stated above, the Tureea and Gatch or Gujar are 
picked in the months of April and May. 

In Berar, the Chundelec, a very fine cotton 
fabric of India, so costly as to be uscd only in 
native courts, was niade from Amraoti cotton. 
The chief care bestowed wns on the proparation 
of the thread, which, when of very fine quality. 
sold for ite weight in silver. ‘The weavers work 
in a dark bese, gr room, the walls of which 
are kept purposely damp, to prevent dust from 
flying about. 

‘Mr. Terry bas stated that the Amati cotton, 
if well prepared, is equal to any American cotton 
for the great balk of the manufactures of Eng- 


‘Hingiaghat cotton is admittedly one of the best 























staples indigonons to India It ia, 
makog, ‘the produce of the rich Wwarahk valeg, 
‘brought for to the Hinginghat market ; but 


8 good deal of the cotton known in Bombey as 
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‘Hinginghat is not really produced in the neigh- 
‘pourhood of the town, but is grown elsewhere, 
attracted to Hinginghatby the ready market there 
Found ; thus some of inferior quality goes into the 
moarket at Hinginghst, ‘The best forelgn cotton 
is Se ong oe Edalabad in the Hyderabad 
terttory, where the growth of the Pain Ganga 
valley is, eouasted This cotton borage quite 
as good as the Hinginghat staple, and is eagerly 
d as the Hinginghst step eager! 

‘The Bomboy Presidency’s best cotton districts 
are the Southern Mabratta country, about 16° N. 
lat., where experimental farms were established. 
In Gujerat and Kattyawar districts, superior cottons 
have long been grown by the natives; in conse- 
quence of whicb, these were selected as the sites 
of the northern experimental farms, much favour- 
able land for the ose being found between 
the latitudes of 21° and 24°N, The causes which 
favour the growth of cotton, esteemed both in 
India and England, in the tract of eountry extend- 
iug from Surat and Ahmadabad, or from about: 
Int. 21° and 29°, in a broad band across Malwa to 
Banda and Rajakhaira, in about 25° and 27°, near 
the banks of the Jumpa, are no doubt physical, 
‘The black cotton soil which is spread over a great 
portion of this tract, has undoubtedly a consider- 
able share in producing the resalt,; but good crops 
of cotton are prodneed in some parts where there 
inno black soil, av immediately on the banks of 
the Jumna and'in the Doab. 

In the Kandesk model farm in 1875-76, tho 
average yiekd was 50 tb. of clean cotton per ware 
of the Hinginghat variety, the maximum being 
180 Ibe. per acre. The average in the Nagpur 
model farm was 50°6 Ibs. per acre, On unmanured 
Innd only 28 Ibs. per acre. On Byedapet farm, 
the western varicty yielded 953 Ibs, per acre, au 
in the Sind Hyderabad collectorate the yield was 
346-94 Iba. per aere of unclenned cotton. 

, wheat, and bajea (Penicillaria spicata) all 
ripen in Gujorat at the same period of the year, 
about the end of Livin f and the cotton-picking 
continues to the middleot April. The first picking 
of cotton affords the best: kind, the second is the 
most abundant, and the third is greatly inferior 
tothe other two, both in quantity and in quality. 

In Cuttack and Orissa there are two bighland 
or upland varieties, the one called the Daloona, 








because the its throw out numerous branches. 
‘he second Kind of upland is called yellow, from 
the colour of the flowers; the flower of the 


Daloona being white. A third vasity may be 
called the lowland, and is kuown locally a6 the 
Keda. The upland varieties are grown more or 
tes al over tho Gurjato or Hill Stale, wherever a 
irgin forest soil exists. They are grown 

in the Sumbul district and a ndenoien, 
throt it the Tributary States, and in Dhenkanal 
and A virgin forest soil is the only 
Tequisite for the successful cultivation of these 
varieties, The jungle is cut down, all the brash- 
wood cleared, heaped and burnt on the spot the 
stems and roota of the larger trees being left in 
the , which then receives a superficial 
i These clearinga are called tacla, and 

the cotton grown in them Trels cotton, ‘These 
processes are attended to in Sum- 

dah. and Dhenkanal, just before and 
during the first falis of rain, in the latter half of 
‘May and tho first heif of Jue, eo that the planta 
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shoot and grow and arrive at maturity through 
the rainy months. Dwarf paddy, sooa, Panicum 
Ttalicum, Elousine coracana, bajts, or castor-oil, 
ara sown with the cotton seed broadcast. The 
edible neod-crope in the third or fourth month are 
gathered as they ripen, then the ground is weeded 
and turned about. In January and February tho 
cotton plants yield the first picking, and a month 
after the castor-oil seed ripens, and ita plante are 
plucked and removed. Daloona cotton ts 
Jast for two or three years, and yield threo pick- 
Loge meocnally, and ie a height of 9 to 12 feet. 

ith tho yellow upland, it is not eo generally the 
practice of sowing other crops. 

The cultivation of the Keda or lowland variety 
of cotton ix confined almost to the settled and 
open districts of Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore; 
n little is raised in Dhenkanal’and Khoordab: 
‘The beat aoil selected for this variety is do- 
faslee, or double crop. It is generally a light 

iy soil, handy for irrigation purposes. 

aced used thronghout the district for lowland 
cotton is procured from Khoordah and Dhenkanal, 
it being alleged that uone other will germinate in 
‘the lowland districta, It is placed in a pot, and 
soaked in dung and water for a night, and then 
dried by exposure to the atm on the following 
day. Tt is afterwards Inid on atraw, contained in 
an earthen vesel covered over with castor-oil 
Jeaves ond placed near a fire. So soon ax the 
toed splita and shoota it is planted, and watered at 
intervals of two, three, and four days. November 
‘nd Docomber ‘are tho usual months for the 
planting, |The, plants avo anuaal, and attain » 
f 





cht of 4 to 6 fect. Tho cold woather showors 
1g occasionally in December, January, and 
February, favonr the planta, and ‘whon plentiful, 
constitute n good season, The pickings are obtained 
continuously in April, May, and June, In the 
fatter month all the bollsare picked off the plants, 
and after cxposare to the sim, open. the 
month of June, the lowland cotton plante are 
plucked up, and the 
Madraz Presidency.—As early as 1790, Dr. 
Anderson waa employed in sending Mauritius 
cotton seeds, aswell as brown cotton seeds, imported 
from Malta, to different parts of the Peninsula ; 
and Dr. Roxburgh, who left Samuleotta in the 
Northern Circars, and took charge of the Calcutta, 
Botanio Garden in 1798. had already ascertained 
that the clevated, dry, and less fertile soil of 
Coromande! was better guited than that of Bengal 
to the Bourbon cotton. He obtained its seeds 
from Mr, Hughes, who had for gome time been 
engaged in the culture of cotton in the Tinnevelly 
district, and whose success waa so considerable 
with Bourbon cotton, that for twenty years 
Hughes’ Tinnevelly cotton continued to be quoted 
in the Liverpool market as the best from India, 
and sold atbigher prices than the American short~ 
staple cottons, and $d. per pound above the best 
Surats. The fact ia important, on account of the 
latitude of Tinnevelly being only 8}°, and becanse 
the mccess was cvidently the result of skill 
applied to the culture. produce, anly 100 
per acre, wad fine in quality and much 
eetesined, ‘The cottons of te is Presidency 
are more ler; in the valley of the Kistna, 
and in be Bale, Kurnool, Tinnevelly, and 


At Coimbatore, the Oopum or best indigenous 
82 


Tand cleared for a paleo crop. Bak 
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cotton is raised in rotation of two years, with 
eamboo, Panicum spicatum, Penieillaria epicata, 
sod cholum or Borghum vulgere, The Oopant 
cotton is raised on black soil, 

In Bellary, cotton is grown in drills along with 
cholam or millet; with the former, the drills are 
about aix feet apart, and have from four to six 
rows of sorghum between esch one of cotton; 
with the latter, the drills of cotton are only three 
feet apart, and have two rows of millet between 
them, "When the crop of the millet is cot down, 
a very singular and sudden ocettra ; one 
day nothing is poen but yellow grain, which on 
‘the next disappears, and « thick crop of green 
cotton plants, about half a yard high, remains, 
None of the fields aro. enclosed, but they are 
generally protected at the sides of the road by 
rows of the prickly Jamaica yellow thistle, 

one Mexicana. 
Yisagapatam, about Int. 17° N., very liberal 
pruning is practised, nnd the retarn ia much 
than in any otber of the Madras districts, 
Tn sandy soils near the sea, the Oopum cotton 
yields the more largely. 

In Afysore, large belts of land in the northern, 
and central taluks are deemed excollent for cotton 
culture. 

For a ecrics of years up to 1850, Dr. Wight, 
an eminent botanist, was employed in. experi- 
mental cotton-growing in the collectorates of 
‘Tanjore, Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly, and he 
formed ‘the opinion hat the low yield of tho 
cott iD ere in January, was owing to 
tho iosuficent’ warmth of thet ‘sooson “of tbe 


rear. 
7 Fn Ceylon, cotton is grown very generally both 


dy the Singhalese and Tamil races, but apon no 
regalar plan nor to any extent. 

igal Presidency. — Tho indigenous cotton 
of Dacca tas long bcon celebrated for ita superior 
ality. It ia cultivated along tho banks of 
the Megna from Feringybazar to Rdipore in 


arganj, & distance of about forty miles, 
on the banke of the Brahmaputra creek (the 
ancient channel of the river of the same nate), 
and along the Luckia and Banar, It presenta 
different ebades of quality, the finest of which 
is named Photee, and is the material of which 
the delicate muslins are made, It wns described 
by Roxburgh as differing from the common 
cotton plant of Bengal in several 
particulars, chiefly in having a longer, finer, 
‘and softer fibre, It has, however, often been 
doubted whether the euperiority of the Dacca 
manufacture was dependent on the skill of the 
workmen or the goodness of the cotton; but, 
from Mr. Lamb’s acoount, it appears to have been 
iearefully cultivated. Probably both had some 
influence; and it is certain that the workmen prefer 
the Dacca, cotton, because, as Mr. Webb long ago 
ined, its thread does not swell in bleaching, 
ag is the case with tho cotton grown in Ni 
\ western and Central India, 
|, In Burdwan the Weebee ar native cotton plant 
is sown in the month Ashar, The soil is ploughed 
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amall holes at the interval of about 13 cubits. In* 


the month of Magh (Japoary—February), when 
the plants become 4 cubit high, they are watered. 
The picking of the Wesbes cotton is commenced 
in the month of Cheyt, corresponding with April, 
and finished in June and Jaly (Joyte). Nurma 
cotton is cultivated in the month of Ashar, cor- 
responding with June. The roots of the plants 
are well covered with earth. No itrigation is 

mired, as nurma cotton is a rainy scason 

it. Ite cotton is picked in November an‘ 

ecember, 

‘The Garo, Tiperah, and Chittagong hills pro- 
duce a largo quantity of inferior cotton, called 
Bhoga, It is used in the manufacture of the 
inferior kinds of hummam, bafta, boone, sareo, 
jore, etc., also for making ropes aud tapes, and 
the coarsest of all fabries, viz. garha and guzeeb, 
which aro commonly used for ing other 
cloths, aud for covering dead bodies, for which 
purpose a large quantity of them is consumed 
annually both by Hindus and Mahomedans, A 

ace of guzech cloth, measuring 10 yards, could 

¢ purchased for 12 annas (eighteenpence), which 
in the one hundred and twenty-fifth per of the 
price a for a piece of mulmul-i-khas of the 
same dimensions, 

In Tirkut tho cottons produced are of the kinds 
called Bhojea, Bhogla, and Kooktee; the two 
former ripen in April and May, the Kooktee mi 
in Beptember. The fabric manufactured from 
Kooktee cotton is not white, but of a stained white 
colour. white cotton being produced only frow the 
Ekg and Bhogla kinds. . 

‘The soil upon whieh the cotton plont in Cackar 
is }, consists of a rich rel clay, considerably 
mixed with sand, which forms tho soil of the 
principal hills in the district, and also of the small 

‘of hillocks that run through it. The cotton 
cultivation lies on the slopes of thesc hills and 
mountains, such lands being never inundated, 
although they aro wonderfully retentive of moia- 
ture. ‘The same hills and slopes became in great 

went for the cultivation of the tea plant, the 
soil being peculiarly alapted for ita growth. “The 
cotton ves, together with others, are put in in 
March and April; they are planted irregularly, 
but never closer than from3 or 4 feetapart. The 
whole cultivation is weeded three or four times 
during the rains, The cotton flowem in July and 
Augutt; the picking commences in September, 
and ig continued tilt December. 

Tn Burma, the eotton grown is Gossypium 
horbaceum, and it reaches a very fair staple. The 
soil on which it thrives best is the alluvial deposit 
left by the numerous mountain streams and 
rivulets on their subsitence at the close of the 
south-west monsoon, It also grows very well on 
recent forest clearings, where, often, soils contain- 
ing # considerable portion of peaty matter and 
lignite are met with, and appear very suitable for 
the good of the plant. 1t appears to thrive also 
in a limestone soi), which sbounds in these pro- 
vinces. 

Cotton grows sll over China, The Nankin 
variety is called Taz-hwa, The Kiang-hwa plant 

ws in Central China. The cotton plant of 

shan-tung and Peh-chi-li is called Peh-hwa, and 
Cheh-hwa is that of Che-kiang. Chins bas 
ever been a largely importing country. The 
cotton-growing area in that country ia, 
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very large. The yellow cotton from which the 
‘besutiful Nankin cloth is manufactured, is called 
Tre-mic-wha by the Chinese. Although the 
yellow variety has a more stunted habit than the 
other, it has no characters which constitute a 
distinet species. Itis merely an accidental variety ; 
and although its seeds may generally produce the 
same kind, they doubiless frequently yield the 
Gite varicty, and vice vorsa. Hence. specimens 
of the yellow cotton are frequent!y found growing 
sunonges tho white iu the immaedinto vicinity 0 
hai; and again, a few miles northward, in 
fielda near the city of Pou-shan, on tha banka 
of the Yang-tze-kiang, where the yellow cotton 
abounds, Mr. Fortune often gathered specimens 
of the white variety. Nankin cotton is chiefly 
cultivated in the level ground around Shavg-hai, 
where it forms the staple summer produetion of 
the country. This district, which is part of the 
great plain of the Yang-tze-kiang, although flat, is 
yet several feet above the level of the water in the 
Tivers and canals, and is cousequently much botter 
fitted for cotton cultivation than the plain of 
Ningpo, whore the ground ia clther wet and 
marshy, or liable at times to be completely over- 
flowed.’ The soil is a strong rich lommn, capable of 
yiclding immense crop year after year, although 
it receives but n amall portion of manure. ‘Tho 
manure applied to the cotton lands of the Chineso 
is obtained from the canals, ponds, and ditches, 
which intersect the country in every dircetion, 
and consists of mud which has been formed partly 
by the decay of long grass, reeds, and succulent 
water planta, and partly by the surface soil which 
d down from the higher ground 

by the heavy maine In the end of April and 
i fay, the land having been prepared 

in the manner just described, the cotton a e 
carried in baskets to the fields, and the sowing 
commences. They are generally sown broadcrat, 
and then the labourcra go over the whole surface 
with their feet and tread them carefully in. The 
cotton plaut produces its flowers in succossion 
from August to the ond of October ; but sometimes, 
when the autumn is mild, blooms are produced 
even up to November. As the pods are bursting 
covery day, it is necessary to have them gathered 
with great regularity. ‘When perfectly dry, the 
process of separating it from the seeds comniences, 
‘This is done by the well-known wheel with two 
rollers, which when turned ronud draws in the 
cotton, and rejects the seeds. It isa aimple and 
beautiful contrivance, and answers well the end 
for which it is designed—Reports of East Initia 
Company on Cotton, p. 380; tgri-Horticuiturat 
Societies of India and of Madras ; C. B. Saundere, 
Esq., Commr. of Mysore; Dr. Cleghorn, in Hep. 
Brit. Association ; Bonynge, America ; Proceedings, 
Madras Govt.; Eriend of India; Cal. Review ; 
Indian Fietd; Royle, Fi. Plante; Royle, Pro~ 
ductive Resources of India; Annals, Ind. Adis 
stration; Madras Chamber of Commerce ; Dublin 
University Magazine; Eltiot, Supplement; Cotton 
Report, 1857 ; Exki®. Jur. Rep, 1862; Alezander 
Mackay's Commerce Reports, 1838; Walter R. 
Casselt’s Cotton, 1862; J. G. Mediicott, Cotton 
Handbook, 1862 ; J.T. Wheeler's Cotton Hand- 
book; Dr. Shortts Letters ; Low's Sarawak; Mark- 
ham, Peruvian Bark; Central Committee, Lahore ; 


Carnegy; T. B. Lane, Esq., Collector, Tirkut; 
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COTTON BALES weigh— 
In Awerica, —-. 440 Iba. In China, . 
i : a, 


” , vow Bengal + 300, 
a+ Egypt, . . 500 4, 4, Madras. 2 300 5, 
vs Turkey, . + 350 » 5, Bombay, 4, 


COTTON GATHERER. 

Rinsher, Pinjara, . Hin, | Pyhors of BoxDeiEnaxn. 
Pykarof. . .'_ Doas. | Pooreeof . . . DEHLL 

In India generally these receive one-tenth of the 
gross produce, a well as a share, sometimes equal 
to a fourth, of the clenned cotton. 

COTTON -GRASS, Eriophorum cannabinum. 
Its seods are clothed at their baac with a eilky 
or cotton-like substance, with which pillows are 
stuffed, and wicks of candles, aa well as paper, 
made, Ite name is bhabbur and b! and 
it ia made into ropes by the Hindus. An old 
writer says, ‘Tho wind-trecs of that country 
Dear fleeces os their fruit, surpassing of 
sheep in beauty and excellence; and the Indians 
‘uso cloth made from those trees.’ Bérdicaod. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. Amongst the 
goods which appear to have been brought to 
“urope from the Indian seas, in the days when 
Arab tradors were the ouly medium of intercoarse 
between the eastern and western worlds, we find 
mentioned cloths of silk aud cotton of various 
colours and devices. It does not appear, however, 
that there existed in Europe any great demand 
for cotton,—the consumption of the jan people, 
who were then the customers for all luxuries, 
being chiefly confined to cloths of silk and wool. 
Duning the trade of Enropoans with India by the 
Tong Bea route, the calicoos and fine muslins of 
that country came into general notice; and antil 
the production of machino-made fabrics in Britain, 
they continued to rise in public estimation. It 
‘was deemed a great thing with the Lancashire 
‘manufacturers, when, by the ald of mechanical 
and artistic skill, combined with the potent 
agency of steam, they found themselves able to 
produce an article which was considered equal to 
that which the unlettered Hindu had maniputated 
in his little mud hut on the remote banks of tho 
Ganges, and which had heen produced of like 
excellence by their ancestors, when the ‘father 
of history’ ued his otservations upon their 
countries” ‘That the Hindus paid considerable 
attention to the details of this manufacture in the 
most remote ages, there remaing snfficient proof on 
record, In the Indian work of highest antiquity, 
the Rig Veda, believed to have been written 
fifteen ‘centuries previous to the Christian era, 
oceura the following passage : ‘Cares consume me, 
Batakralu! although thy worshipper, as a rat 
gnaws s weaver's threads,—the temptation to 
the rat being evidently the starch employed by 
the spinner to impart tenacity to the thread ; nor 
can there be any doubt that cotton was the thread 
alladed to. Again, in the Institutes of Menu, we 
find it directed as follows: ‘Let the weaver who 
thas received ten palas of cotton thread, give 
t iim to eleven by the rice-water 
(starch) and the like used in weaving; he who 
does otherwise shall pay a fine of twelve 2 
In recent times the cotton fabrics of India. formed 
a considerable item in the ex] 
daring the early days of British Indian commerce ; 
the deli of their fabric, the elegance of their 
danign, nnd the brillancy of their colons, ren- 
dered them as attractive to the better clases of 
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consumers in Great Britain, as are, in the prevent 
day, the shawls of Kashmir or the silks of Lyons. 
So much ruperior, indeed, were the productions 
of the Indian spicning-whecl and handloom, to 
those turned out by the manufactarers of Lanca- 
shire in the middle of the 18th century, that not 
only were Indian calicoes and Indian prints 
ferred to the British-made articles, but the Ma 
chester and Blackburn weavers actually imported 
Indian yarna in large quantities for employment 
in their factories. It waa about the year 1771-72 
that the Blackburn weavers, taking advanta, 
of the discoveries and improvementa of Ark- 
weight, Hargreaves, and others, found themselves 
in a position to produce plain cotton gooda, which, 
if they did not quite equal the fabrics of the East, 
at any rate found their way very rapidly into 

‘consumption in Burope, The invention 
‘of the mule jenny in 1779 was the commence- 
ment of & naw era in the history of the cotton 
manafacture of Great Britain; ‘and when, six 
yeara later, Arkwright’s machines were thrown 
‘open to the public, a revolution was cffected in 
the juction of all kinds of yams, Great 
Britain found herself able not only to supply all 
her own wants with cotton goods of every variety 
of quality, but also to carry the produce of her 
looms 10,000 miles across the sea, and, placing 
them at the doors of the Indian consumer, under- 
setl some kinds of the goods made by his own 
hands from cotton grown in his own garden. 
Nor is it only in the heavier goods that the West, 
are able to beat out of their own markets the 
weaver of the East, There have been masters in 
their craft who produced fabrics mora exquisitely 
delicate and light in texture than those beautiful 
muslins of Dacca, so long and juatly celebrated 
with a world-wide fame. Although in sore 
particulars these latter fabrics claim a certain 
degree of superiority, many of the Hindus 
prefer much of their own woven goods to those 
of Manchester and Glasgow; and the cotton 
mannfactares of British India have been steadily. 
advancing in the out-turn of twist and yarn and 
piece-goods. It ig generally believed that M 
chester will fail to contend with the Indian mills 
in t to the precise class of goods they are in 
the habit of turning out, The cotton ills of 
Bombay have made, since the date of their first 
starting in 1854, very rapid progress. 

In the 25 years between 1857-58 and 1881-82, 
the value of all the cotton goods imported into 
British Iudia from foreign countries rose from 
£5,726,618 to £20,779,098, Since 1868-69 the 
values of the twist and yarn and of the piece- 
goods have but little increesed. In 1881-82 the 
twist and yarn was of value £82,220,648. British 
India bas been latterly holding its own. ‘Tho ex- 
ports have consisted of cotton goods, including 
twist and yarn, and have risen from £637,651 in 
1880-51, 40 £1,906,808 im 1861-82, | 

The yearly increasing exports from 
misled éxporters, for Europe had seldom been able 
to compete either with the delicate hand-1 
fibrea which the Hindus and Mahomedana have 

ing, or with the strong, coarse fabrice 

weavers prodace during the 
lack time of their agricultural ite. In the 
middle of the 19th century, British {ndia ako 
‘began to use machinery. In 1880 there were 68 
cotton mills at work in British India, with 1,471,780 
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spindles, mules, and throstles, and 13,283 looms, 
‘turning out twist and yarn and cotton clothe, with 
‘9 nominal capital of four millions sterling. i 
‘With their rude implements the Hindus of | 
Daooa formerly mam ‘musling, ‘to which,’ 
as“Dr. Ure observed, ‘European ingenuity can 
afford no —suich, indeed, aa bas Jed a com- 
atent ju ye to say it is beyond his conception 
Eow tine yarn, greatly finer than the highcat 
number made in England, can ba span by tho 
distaff sod spindle, or woven by spy machinery’ 
(Ure's Cotton Manufactare of Great Britain,i.p.54). 
The jawbone of the boalee fish (Siluras boslie), 
the taoth of which heing fine, re-curved, and closely 
set, serves a8 a fine comb in removing minnte 
particles of earthy and vegetable matier from the 
‘cotton, The Hindu spinner, with that inexhaust- 
ible patience which characterizes the race, sita down 
to the laborious task of cleaning with this instru- 
ment the fibres of cach seed of cotton. Having 
‘accomplished this, she then separates the wool 
from the scods by means of a smail iron roller 
{dullun kathee), which is worked witb the hands 
backward and forsard, on a small quantity of the 
cotton seeds placed upou o flat board, The cotton ! 
ia nest bowed or teased with a small bow of 
bamboo, atnog with a double row of catgut, 
moga silk, or the Abres of tho plantain tree 
twinted together; aud, having been reduced 
this instrament to 9 slate of light downy fleece, 
it ia made up into a mnall cylindrical roll (pani), 
which is hold in the hand during the process of 
spinning, The spinning apparatus is contained 
in a small basket or tray, not uulike the catheters 
of the ancient Greeks, It consists of a delicate 
iron spindle (tukooa), having a small ball of clay 


attached to it, in order to give it sufficient weight OF 


jn turning; and of » piece of hard shell imbodde« 
jin a little clay, on which the point of the apindlo 
rovolvea during the process of spinning. With 
this instrumont the Hindu women almost rival 
Araclue'a fabled skill in spinning, The thread 
which they make with it is exquisitely fine; and 
doubtless it is to their delicate organization and 
‘the sensibility with which they are endowed by 
nature, that their inimitable skill in their art is to 
‘bo ascribed. The finest thread is epun early in 
the moraing, before the rising sun dissipates the 
dow on the gras, for such is the tenuity of its 
fibre, that it would break if an attempt were 
fo 1o manufacturo it during a drier and warmer 
portion of the day. The cohesive property of 
the filaments of cotton is impaired by high tem- 
perature accompanied with dryness of the air, 
‘and henee, when there is no dew on the ground, 
in the morning to indicate tho presence of mois~ 
ture in the attuoaphere, the spinners impart the 
requisite degree of humidity to the cotton, by 
tasking the thread over a shallow vessel of water. 
A specimen which Dr. Taylor examined at Dacca 
jn 1846 messured 1349 yards, and weighed only 
22 grains, which is in the proportion upwards 
of 250 miles to a pound weight of staple. 
the process of preparing the thread, and before it 
ia warped, it ia steeped for a couple of days in fine 
charcoal powder, soot, or lampblack, mixed with 
‘water, and, after being well rinsed it clear water, 
wrong out, and dried in the >, it ia rubbed 
with @ sizing made of parched rice (the husk of 
which has been removed by heated and), fine 
Time, and water. ‘The loom ia light and portable ; 
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its doth and yarn beans, batten, templet, and 
shuttle are the appurtenances "requisite for 
weaving. 

‘Dacca was the seat of a manufacture of maslins 
‘known by its name, and spoken of by the ancients 
aa ‘woren webs of air.) ‘Tho principal varietce 
of plain musling manufactured at Dacca were 
Mulmuli-Khas, Ab-rawan, Shab-nam, Khasa, 
Jbuna, Sircar Ali, Tanzcb, Alabullce, Nyau-z00k, 
Baddan Khas, Turandam, Sarbitee, and Sarband, 
—namnes which either denote fineness, beauty, of 
transparency of texture, or refer to the origin of 
the mannfactare of the fabrics, or the uses 10 
which they are applied as articles of dress, The 
finest of all was the Mulmul-i-Khss (literally, 
snuslin made for the special use of a prince of 
great personage). It was woven in half-pieces, 
measuring 10 yards in length ond 1 yard in 
breadth, having 1900 threads in the warp, and 
weighing 10 siccas (about 32 ounces avoirdupois), 

¢ half-pieoe seen weighed 9 sicoas, priced 
100 rupees, Some of the other muslina were 
also beautiful productionsof the loom, asAb-rawan, 
compared by the natives from ite clear pellucit 
texture to running water. Shab-nam, so named 
from itsreacmblance, when itis wetted and spread 
upon the bleaching field, to the ovening dew on 
the gras. Jhuna, a light transperent net-like 








by fabric, made for natives of rank and wealth, worn 


by the inmates of zenauas and dancers, snd 
apparently the cloth referred to in the classics 
under the figurative names ot Tela arenarum, 
Ventus textilis. All these musling were made in 
full pieoce of 20 yards in length by 1 in breadth, 
but varying considerably in the nutuber of threads 
in the ‘warp, and consequently in their weight. 

brick, us atti , chequered 
ee, and flowered Jamdanee, there exists 
a considerable variety, both in regard to quality 
and pattern, The flowered muslin was former 
in grcat demand both in India and Europe, anc 
was the most expensive manufacture of tho Dacon 
Urung. Thero was 2 monopoly of the finer fabries 
for the court of Dehli ; those made for the emporor 
Aurangzeb cost 250 rupecs per picce. This 
muslin is now seldom manufactured of « quality 
of higher value than 80 rupees per pices. 

For the masses of the people, the Britich manu- 
facturer sends to India the plain and striped 
Doorie, Mulmul,Aghabani,and other figured fabrice, 
which ‘have established themselves there, and 
which, both from their good quality and moderate 
prices, are acceptable to the numerous clasees who 
minke ‘use of Some of the chintzes of 
Masalipatam and of the south of India are as 
Leautiful in design os they are chaste and elegant 
in colour. 

Printed clothe are worn occasionally, asin Berar 
aud Bundelkband, for sarees; and the ends and 


also a class of prints on coarse cloth, used for the 
skirts or petticoats of women of some of the poorer 
classes in Upper India ; but the greatest need of 
printed cloths is for the kind of bedcover called 
palempore (palangposh), or single gets 
In the costlier cloths woven in India, the bar- 
sad ends are entirely of gold thread and silk, 
former predominating. Many of the naree 
or women’s cloths, made at Benarea, Pytun, and 
Gujerst, st Narrainpet and Dhan- 
By ‘territory, at Yeokla in 
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‘Kandech, aud in other localities, beve gold thread 
in broad ‘and narrow stripes alternating with alk 
ormuslin. Gold flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns 
are usoil, the coloure of the grounds being green, 
Black, violet, crimeon, purple, and grey; and in 
ilk, black shot with crimaon or yellow, crimson 
with green, blue, or white, yellow with deep 
crimson and blue, ‘all producing rich, harmonious, 
and even a8 effects, but without the least 
appearance of or approach to glaring colour, or 
offence to the most critical taste. They are colours 
and offecte which enit the dark or fair complexi 

of the people of the country; for an Indian lady 
who can afford to be choice in the selection of her 
wardrobe, is a3 particalar as to what will suit her 
especial colour—dark or comparstively {air—as 
any lady of England or France. Another ex- 
quisitely benutifal article of Indian costume for 
amen and women is the do-patta or scarf, worn more 
frequently by Mahomedan women than Hindu, 
and by the latter only when they have adopted 
the Mahomedan lunga or petticoat; butinvariably 
by men in dress costume. By ‘women this is 
generally paased once round the waist over the 
petticoat or trousers, thence across the bosom and 
over the left shoulder aud head ; by men, across 
the chest only. 

The doxpatias, epecially thowe of Bevares, 
perhaps the most exquisitely beautifal of 
ornamental fabrics of India; and it is quite im 
possible to describe tho effects of gold and silver 
Surond, ofthe most delieate and ductile deseription 
imaginable, woven in broad, rich borders, an 
irokton of gold and silver ‘flowers, or the ele- 
gance and intricacy of most of the arabesque 

terns of the ribbon borders or broad stri 

low such articles are woven at all, and how f! 
are woven with their exquisite finish and strength, 
fine an their quality is in the rude handiooms of 
the country, it is hard to understand. All these 
fabrice are of the most delicate and delightful 
colour,—the creamy white, and shades of pink, 
yellow, green, mauve, violet, and blue, are clene 
yet subdued, and alwaya accord with the thread 
used, and the style of ornamentation, whether in 
gold’ or silver, or both combined. Many are of 
more decided colours—black, scarlet, and crimaon, 
chocolate, dark green, and madder; but whatever 
the colour may be, the ornamentation is chaste 
and suitable, For the most part, the fabrics of 
Benares are not intended for ordinary washing; 
but the dyers and acourers of Indis have a proces 
by which the former colour can be discharged 
from the fabrio, and it can then be ro-dyed. The 
gold or silrer work is lao carefully presed and 
ironed, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
original beauty, at least toa very wearable con- 
dition. ‘The do-pattas of Pytun, and indeed most 
others except Benares, are’ of a stronger fabric. 
Many of them are woven in fast colours, and the 
gold thread—eilver is rarely used in them—is 
more substantial than that of Beoares. On this 
account are preferred in Central India 
and the Dekban,—not only because they sre 
ordinarily more durable, but because they bear 
washing or cleaning better. In point of delicate 
beanty, however, # not of richness, they are not 
comparable with the fabrica of Benares. 

‘Scarfs are in use by every one,—plain muslins, 
or muulina with figured fields and borders wit 
colour, plain fields of muslin with narrow edging of 


are 
the 
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coloured silk or cotton (avoiding gold thresd), 
nd arrow ends. Bach article, call Saale is 
India, are in everyday use among millions 
‘Hindus and Mahomedang, men and women. They 
are always open-textured muzling, and the quality 
ranges from very ordinary yarn to that of the 
finest Dacca fibres. Comparatively few native 
‘women of any class or degree wear white; if they 
do wear it, the dress has broad borders and enda, 
But what all classes wear are coloured clotha,— 
black, red, blue, occasionally orange and green, 
violet, and grey. All through Weetern, Central, 
and Southern India, sarees are striped and checked 
inaninfinite variety of patt ‘Narrainpet, Dhan- 
war, and Muktul, in the Nizam's territories ; Guc 
dak and Bettigerry in Dharwar ; Kolhapar, Ns 
Yeokla, and many other manvfacturing towns in 
the Dekhan ; Arnee in the south, and elaewhere, 
send out articles of excellent texture, with beauti- 
fully arranged colours and patterns, both in stripes 
and checks. The costly and superb fabrics of 
cloths of gold snd silver (kimkhab), and the 
claasea of washing satins (mashroo and hemroo), 
i even if European skill could imitate them by the 
handloom, it would be impossible to obtain tho 
, gold and silver thread unless they were imported 
| from India. The native mode of making this thread 
jis known, but the result achieved by the Indian 
workraaa is simply the effect of skilful and delicate 
manipulation. ‘The gold aud silver cloths (kim- 
hab) are used for state dresses and trousers, the 
‘latter by men and women; and ladies of rank 
usually possess petiioonts or skirts of thote gor: 
us fabrics. Mushroo and hemroo are not used 
for tunics, but for men's aud women’s trousers, 
and women’s skirts ; as also for covering beddin, 
‘and pillows. They are very strong and durable 
fabrics, wash well, and preserve their colour, 
; however long worn or roughly used; but they 
can hardly be compared with English satiog, 
‘which, however, if more delicnte in colour ani 
} texture, are unfitted for the purposes to which the 
Indian fabrics are applied, For example, o labada 
ov dressing-gown, made of scarlet mushroo in 
1842, has been washed over and over again, and 
subjected to all kinds of rough usage, yet the 
satin is still unfrayed, and the colour and glosa as 
bright as ever. Neny of the borders of loougees, 
dhotees, and sarees are like plain silk ribbons, in 
some instances corded or ribbed, in others flat. 
in Europe, it has been usual to name particular 
fabrics after the place of their manufacture, and 
this practice was extended to eostera products, as 
calico from Calicut, gauze from Gaza, mualin 
from Mogul, chintz from the Hindi chinte, spotted. 
In Britizh India, however, the le name their 
birt fabrics from: the f form of t obs ganatenstion, 
thoir appearance, or the use to which tl are 
spplied. The cotton goods sent from Bombay to 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, comprised bafta, 
boonee, carpets, chandni, choli, dastarklan, dhoti, 
ck-patts, do-patta, dungari, kbadi, lungee, peabgir, 
phatka, pegga, quilta, razai, asilcloth, saree, eoasi, 
turband, tablecloth, table napkios, and towe 
Omitting the second-rate Finda of cloth, which 
constitute the great balk of the Dacca cotta 
manufacture, « class worthy of attention is tha 
of fabrics of a mixed texture of cotton and sill 
‘They are designated by various names, ap now 
ii roomee apjoola, and lucka; an 
when embroidered with the noodle, as m 
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them frequently sre, they are called kusheeds. 
Fee tet ie she moanedacture ie the mdigen 
ous muga silk of Assam and Sylhet ; but the cotton 
thread employed is now slmost entircly English 
yarn, of qualities varying from Nos. 30 to 80. 
‘These cloths are made exclusively for the Jedda 
and Bussora market ; and 2 considerable stock is 
yearly exported in the Arab vessele that trade 
hetweon Caleutta and these porte. Pilgrims, too, 
from the vicinity of Dacca not unfrequently take 
an investment of them, which they of at 
the great annusl fair held at Meena, near Mecca, 
‘They are used by the Arebs chiefly for turbands 
and gowns, The golden colour of the muga silk 

ves to nome of these & rich lustrous appearance. 

“ecen made of native-span cotton thread and of 
the best kind of mug silk, would be admired in 
England. 

Ya Ganjam is fabricated cotton cloth, each 
side of a different colour, — This effect ix produced 
not by dyeing the cloth after it is woven, but by 
fi dexterous manner of throwing the woof across 
the warp oneither side, Madapotlam and Ingeram 
‘used to be famous for cotton cloths, but since the 
abolition of the Company's trade, the finer pau- 
jams bave not been made. Palatapores, as bed 
coverings, of the former place deserve attention. 
Very fine muslins ate made at Oopada, north of 
Cocanada, and handsome turbans, with gold 
thrend interwoven; but all these things aro far 
surpessed by the Bengal fabrics, The Chicacole 
souling are, however, prised by European Indies. 
Cotton elottis from NeWore consist of menufactured 
articles which find a ready sale in the markets of 
this Presidency.—Madras Exh. Jur. Rep. 1855, 
1867; Dr. Taylor of Dacea, Reports of Great Ex. 
af EI Cal Cat, Bx of Antz; Juries’ pur 

He. of 1862; Royle, Aris of Jnd.; Royle, I. 
Res. of India; Bombay Times. 

COTTON SEED is the Binour, Binoula of Hin- 
dustan. It is chicy used in India for feeding 
cattle, and also sometimes as manure for cotton 
planta. In the year 1878, 175,000 tons were 





am] into Great Britain, and sold there at 
from £7, 178, Gd. to £9, 10s. Cotton seed oi} 
is expressed from cotton sei Tt is used for 





barning in lamps, and is also considered to have, 
in & peculiar manner, the virtue, when externally 
applied, of clearing the skin of spots and freckles. 
It ja a drying oil, and therefore unfit for lubri- 
cating, When obtained by pressure, its colour, 
owing to the presence of & resinous mbstance, is 
of a very dark red, and 10 to 15 per cent. is lost 
in bleaching it. When prepared by steaming the 
seeds and collecting the oil by ekimming it from 
the surface of the water, it has a bland, light- 
coloured appearance.—Faulln 
COTTON, SILK. The si 
are the Eriodendron aufractuosam, D.C., and the 
red cotton tree, Salmalia Melabarica, Schott. The 
teeds of E. aufractuosum are embedded in silky 
cation, The cayeules, on bursting, display a 
flocenlent cotton-like substance, more silky 

cotton, and named silk-cotton, "It differa also in 
not spinning like cotton, Mr. Williams of Jub- 
bulpar, however, succeeded in epinning and weav- 
ing eome of it, 60 aa to form a very good coverlet. 
Te is used (or stuifing pillows, muffs, and coverlets ; 
for wadding, or for conversion into half stuff for 
xwspermakers, In the Trans. of the Agri-Hortic. 
Hinge, if. p. 274, there ia a report from the Socicty 
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of Aria on two pisces of cloth made from the simul 
or silk-cotton tree; but from theshortness of the 
staple af the down, and its elasticity, it cannot be 
ordinary cotton-spinning machinery. 
aiik-ootfon surrounds the zeeds of Bombax selba, 
: ‘American tree, and is used for stuffing 
‘outhions and the like, bat not suited to work into 
cloth fabrics. Another besutifal silk-eotton (West 
Indian) is from Ochroma lagopus. —Royle, Fib. PL 
IN SOIL, or Black Cotton Sol, isthe 

name given to the ‘regar.” See Soil 

COTTON THIEF, a uame applied in Ceylon to 
the beautiful Long-tailed bird, Ychitren paradisi, 
Linn, the sultans bulbul of tho Mahomedans of 
the Peninsula, its long white feathers in the 
tail streaming like cotton aa it fliea. 
pCOTURNIS VELGATIB, the common quai of 

jurope, Asia, Africa, ia migratory, and is 
abundant in india, if i 

COULAM, in Southern India, is the naine given 
by the Tamil people to the whole island of Ceylon. 
It is also the name of the towns which Europcana 
call Covelong near Sadraa, on the east const, and 
Quilon on the west coast, of the Pesinsula, 

COUNTRY, a prefix in use amongst the 
British to indicate ‘a product of India. It ie a 
translation of several vernacular words, used to 
express an article local and not foreign. ‘The 
Tamil word Nat’h bas this signification, 

Country Almond Tree, Terminalis catappa, 

Country Bor Coleus Amboinios, 

Country Fig ‘Tree, Fictia racemous. 
Country Galls, msrabolan, 
Country Gooseberry, Cicea distichs. 
Country Greens, Amarantus oleracens. 
Country Kreat, Exacum bicolor, chirotta. 

ww, Abutilon Indicum. 









Country Rosin, dammer. 

Country Ssaparila, Hemigomtas Yndicus 

Country Walnut, Alouritus triloba, 

COURMARINE, an aromatic principle found 
in Melilotus officinalis, or common melilot, and in 
the tonquin bean, Dipterix odorata, 

COURSE, a term applied by European resi 
dents in India to the places of evening promevade, 
probably one) from the Corso of southern 

urope.—E int, 

OURT, a general of Ranjit Singh. He had 
previously ‘been @ lieutenant of the old Imperial 
COURT, M. HL if Artillery, 
", M. HL, major of the Madras Artillery, 

wrote aa account of Palembang, 1821, 

COURTALLUM, a town near Tinnevelly in the 
Arangole pass. It in in lat. 8° 56’ 20" N., long, 77° 
20' K., and is 700 feet above the vea. It has 
waterfalls considered sacred by the Hindua, 

COURTNEY, an ancient vil 11 miles from 
Bellary, in which the Jaina religion was formerly 

iinent, supposed to have been suppreased by 


ct. 
& tribe of Sombansi Rajputa ; their 
name would, however, seem io imply Brabmanical 
descent or connection —Zliot. 

COUVADE, a custom amongst neveral ancient 
and some existing tribes. According to Apollonius 
‘Rhodius, this singular custom prevailed among a 

fled the Tibareni, at the mouth of the 
. “In the Tiberenian land, 
‘When some good woman bears her Jord.» babe, 
7p he is ewathed and pat to bed 
‘Whilet she ariees, tends and. 
‘Noo posaete for her husband in the nica.” 








prominent 
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OOVELLIA GLOMERATA, 

Diodorus Giculys mentions that in Corsica the 

fo wae 1 and the hasband pub to bed 
18th century, scems to have 


observed the custom in the Chinese province of 
‘Went Yun-nan amongst the aboriginal tribes of the 


land, the Miau-tee, who practise it to the precent and 


day.” The fathor of the new-born child, 60 soon 
ag the mother oan leave her couch, geta into bed, 
and there receives the congratulations of scquaint- 
anes. And Marco Polo mentiona that in the 
Zar-dandan (gold teeth) tribe on the frontiers of 
Burma, when a woman bore a child, she rose and 
‘went about her business, and the husband tock to 
bed for forty days, and was fed on possots. 
“About the beginning of the Christian era, Strabo 
@ 4, 17) mentions that among the Iberians of 
north of Spain, the women after the birth of 
a child tend their husbands, putting them to bed 
inatend of going themaclves, Yn tbe same locality, 
amongst the modern Basques in Biscay, M. Michel 
found the same custom prevailing a few years 
The women, be says, riso inmodintely after chic 
birth and attend to the duties of the household, 
while the busband goes to bed, taking the baby 
with him, and thus receives his ‘neighbours’ com~ 
limenta. This practice seems to have spread to 
rance, and to have there received the name of 
feire Wa couvade, Tt bas been found in Navarre 
‘and on the French side of the Pyrenees. 
Amongst the Caribbees of the West Indies, the 


father is put to bed and fed on meagre diet, 
his body punetured and tgrturod ; and the Abipone 
husband of 8, Amorioa is treated like a Jying-in 


woman, 
‘The Yerksls or Yerkal-wanlu dwell in the 
‘Telugu districts of the Madras Prosidency. Those 
in the neighbourhood of the Damagadian practise 
Patan bor husband pas on some of her clothes, 
er husk ats on some of r 
Binere on hia forobésd the mack ‘which womes 
apply to thir foreheads, retires to a room where 
fe ia only very dim lamp, and lies down on 
the bed, covering himself up with a cloth. hon 
the child is born, i¢ ia washed and placed on the 
cot beside the father. Asafctida, jagari, and 
other articles are then given, not to the mother, 
‘Dat to the father. During tho days of ceremonial 
the man is treated in the manner 
that on such occasions other Hindus treat their 
women. He is not allowed to leave his bed, but 
hag everything needful brought to him.— Mr. 
Sohn Cain én 2nd. Antin May 1874; Apoll. hod. 
2012, in Quarterly Review, Jaly 1868; 
ips, ii. pp. 277-284, 
COVELLIA GLOMERATA. Mig. 
Flons glomeraia, Willd. | Atteekka-geas, . Srwau. 
‘Common in’ Ceylon on the banks of rivers and 
up to 2000 feet.——Thw. p. 267. 
COVELLIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Gaspar. 
C, Demonum, Afiq. ‘Ficus oppositit Watts, 
C. Amamica,’ 4, ‘¥. Demonum, Paki. 
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erected. In 1750 the French obtained postession 
of it, but in 1752 it surrendered to Oaptain Clive. 
OOVIL GRASS, or Penns stipsta, during the 
month of June is’in flower, impregnating the 
with an aromatic perkins On this 

grass feed innumerable flocks of horses and mares, 
its flower communicates to the milk of the 


Pedro da Covilham and Alfonso 
de Payva were sent ag merchants in 1494, via 
Genoa, Alexandr, Cairo, and the Red Set, to 
en, wi ey separated, agrecing to meet 
in at Cairo, Payva to search for Prester John 
in Abyssinia, whom he heard of as reigning there 
over a highly-cultivated people, but he died before 
reaching Abyssinia. Covilham went on to India, 
where he made drawings of cities and harbours, 
ially Gos and Calicut. Thence he returned 
along the coast of Persia to Capo Guardafai, and 
continued south to Mozambique and Zofala, where 
he ascertained that that Jand joined the Gay 
Good Hope. "From Zofala be returned to Abys- 
sinia, and sent bie diary, charts, and drawings to 
Genoa by some Portuguese merchants who were 
trading to Memphis, On receipt of these, King 
Emanuel, in 1495, sent four a 


ipa under Vasco 
da Gama, who visited Natal and ‘Morambi jae. In 





1498 he was at Calcutia, and in 1499 back at 
Lisbon. See Portaguese. 
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good mileh cow shoald Ihave a good lookin 
udder, fine akin, and fine tail, Tho herdsmen 
Indian villages take out cows daily to graze, re- 
Jn ancient Baypt 
e 





ceiving 2 to 8 anaas n month. 
the cow was a sacred animal, ag also wore 
bulla Apia and Mneves. At present the cow i 
worshipped amongst all Hindus; and the Banjara 
fare perhaps the only race in British India ‘who 
apply the cow to labour. But the Vedas do not 
enjoin reverence to the cow; and in the Hindu 
marriage cetemony, whero a milk cow, Surabbi, 
is released on the intercession of a barber, suffi- 
cient remains to show that the sacrificial rite of 
killing a cow was formerly practised at marringes, 
for the sake of hospitality. Me 

‘Two Hinda traditions scem to indicate the 
domestication of tie cow. In Hindu mythology, 
the Cow of Plenty, called Kamadhonn, Surabhi, 
Savala, granting ali desires, in fabled to havo beet 
produced by the Sura and Asura, at the churning 
of the ocean after the deluge, for the recovery 





from the sun, 
unto thee!’ ‘Or if he conduct 
‘cows, who are mothers of the three 

of Sarabbi, and who are benefio: 


COW BEZOAR. 


pure, and holy, accept the food given by me” 
(Colebrooke, A& Bes. vii. p. 276). In marriage 
ceremonies the hospitable rites are conducted by 
Ietting loose a cow, at the interceasion of the 
a barber, who attends for that purpose, and ex- 
claims, ‘The cow! the cow |’ upon which the guest 
onounees this text, ‘Release the cow from the 
fetters of Varuna. May she subdue my foe! may 
ake the enemies of both him (the host) 
and me! jas the cow, that she may eat tho 
grasa and drink water.’ When the cow has been 
released, the guest thus addresses her: ‘I have 
earnestly entreated this prudent person, saying, 
Kill not the innocent, harmless cow, who is mother 
of the Rudra, daughter of the Vasu, sister of the 
“Aditya, 1s the source of ambrosia,’ eto. (ibid. p. 
293). Tn the Hitopedesa (p. 110), the earth iscalled 
Borabhi, and the learned translator (itkine) notes 
the same to be not usually so applied, although 
the earth may well be called the cow of’ plenty. 

The cow with the female buffalo furnish most 
of tha milk used by the people of India, and there 
ate several breeds of cows famed for the large 
quantities they yield; one of these, from Aden in 

bia, is much praised. 

The custom in India, of using cow-dung for 
emenring floors and walls, is practised by all sects 
es well as Hindus, as the most coo) and cleanly 
appliance, Cow-dung is plastered over the cook- 
ing-place before the incal of @ person of a high 
lead is cooked ; in campa, or on journeys, a space 
of 10 or 12 squaro feet is so purified, but is 
enaily polluted by the approach of inpnce persons 
or things, in which vexatious case the food be- 
comes nnclenn. The saben of, cow-dung, vibudl, 
are also of a very purifying nature; 





pogar | or frequently use them, mixed some- 
times with other ingredients, to mark their 
foreheads, necks arms, atc. 8 tn 

especially rel mendicants, or itents, or 
those te ‘ome claims to sanctity, are rubbed 
all over with theso asby mixtures, and present a 
curious sky-blue appearance. Amongst Hindus, 
the greatest of all purifiers is the urine of a cow. 
Hindu spirits of impnrity abhor this sin-expellin, 
sanotifying liquid. Images are sprinkled with it; 
no man of any pretensious to piety or cleanliness 
would pass 8 cow in the act of staling without 
receiving the holy stream in his palms, sipping a 
fow drops, and with his bedewed fingers marking 
and crossing his forehead, shoulders, and breasts, 
=-Moor's Pantheon, p. 143; Williams’ Nala, p. 
136; Kennedy on Langnayes, p. 43; Wilford; 
Colebrooke, p. 276; Coleman, p. 293. 

‘COW BEZOAR, and bezoars from all ruminat- 
ing animals, always find « ready market in China, 
where Chinese doctors lay it up as a rare medi- 
cine, They are not unfrequently deceived by 
an artificial preparation of pipeclay and ox-gall, 
mized with a little hair.— Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom, ii. p. 408. See Bezoar; Calculus. 

COWDEE, seeds of Aristida setacea, a wild 
grass, leo cf Execum bicolor, and of the wild 
grase Kusai. 


COW-DUNG BRATTIES. Awaro-Taw. 
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Hindus Xuhkea! 
of almost all ranks and degrees, men and women, Kawe 











COWRIE. 


‘With water, cow-dung forms a useful wash for 
walls and floors, and it enters into the composi- 
tion of the farriers’ fomeniations; it hides bad 
joinery. But its chief use is in forming bratties, 
‘or dried cow-dung cakes for fuel. The ground 
cropped by cattle, and which supplies straw, 
ought to receive it back before it 15 reduced to 
ashes; till 11 done, landa must be unduly 
exhausted. Cow-dung mixed with paddy husk 
and earth is a fael mach used in Southern India 
for burning bricks end chunam, also for heating 
iron tyres for tyring wheels, for which purpose it 
answers better than any other, It is more 
economical than any other fuel, It bas a dis- 
agreeable smoke, bat when thoroughly ignited, 
the heat given out is very intense. The cow- 
dung ashes balls are Tirunar unde, Taw, and 
Vibudi in Telugu. 

‘A eake of cow-dung is placed on the top of a 
heap of corn to ward off the evil eye, and to make 
the grain increase (barhé, Hinp.); hence the 
cow-dung cake is a Barh-wan, algo’ Chauk and 
Ch’hatar. A Hindi couplet ridicules the practico : 

* Jag banraba trishna bibas bhut poj bhan len s, 

‘Barhé na barbé barbwan jin Kissn rak’h den;" 
“The world is mad, and for the sake of avarice 
will worship devile, and will still put on the 
Barbwan, increase or not.'—Rohde, Mi 

COW-¥ISH, Globiocephalus Rissii, 

COW-GRASS, Trifolium medium, 

COWHAGE, or Cow-age. 

man, Atmagupta,. 
Kosam bill wail, 
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Cowhage, probably a corruption of the Arabic 
or Hindustani and Bengali names of one of the 
[ag that produce it. Cowhage consists of the 
irs found upon pods of different spocies of 
Mueuna. They are exceedingly alender, brittle, 
easily dotachod, and the fmgments readily 
into the skin,’ and produco nn intolerable 
itching. Cow-itch is used medicinally as a vermi- 
fuge, by being mixed with syrup till of tho 
consistence of honey, and given in doses of two 
or three teaspoonfuls. Tho species are found 
in hedges, thickets, on the banke of rivers, and 
about watercourses, in the E. and W. Indies, and 
in America within the tropics. M. urens and M. 
fravens usually furnish the substance; but. that 
rom M. monosperma, called by the Telings, 
Enooga dela Gunda, or clepbant's scratchwort, 
is ssid to exceed the others in the irritating 
barning pt of its hairs. Dr, Roxburgh 








states that MI. proriets. was one of the pints 
formerly used in Indie to poison wells; but it is 
less hurtful than waa suppoted,—Nozb, ; Eng. 
Cye. p. 177, 

‘COWRIE. 


Khar-Mabra, . 
‘Gan. | Bucos Zimbos,” 
. | Gavvalin, . . 
Cowries are small, white, or yellow, 
shelly of the genus Oyyrea, found’in shintiones 
fon tho shores of the Lacoadive and Maldive 
ialands, African const, Zausibar, and the Sula 
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COW-TREE. 


islands, eto. There ate many species, but the 
moneta pass current as coin in’ payment 
of Fractional parts of pice, im Tadia aot some 
parts of Africa, They are brought to India in 
large quantities, and are re-exported to Britain, 
where they are used in inlaying, in ornamenting 
toys, belt bead and in the manufacture of 
¢ buperior kinda of poreelain-ware, ‘They were, 
during the slave trade, exported from Bombay to 
Africa. The cowrie seems never to have been 
used for money among the Indian islanders, as it 
has immemorially been by the Hindus. Yet tho 
Malay and Javanoto name oye is Sanskrit, and 
fs onc of the synonyms which express duty, 
impost, or tolls. In’ the currency of India, 4 
cowries make a ganda, 20 ganda=a pen, and 5 
pan=one anna, In a.p, 1740, a rupee exchanged 
for 2400 cowries, in 1756 for 2560 cowries, and 
in 1870, in Madras, as many as 5760 cowries were 
obtainable for one rupee. The Persian name, 
Khar-mohra, means literally a jackass’ or mule’s 
shell, because roules are ornamented in that 
country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain's 
bullock is in Tndia. Thn Batuta says cowrica 
were carried from the Maldive Islands to Bengzl, 
to be used ns coin. ‘The Kamoos adds that a 
split, or broken shell’ is suspended from the neck 
to avert the evil eye, and this is still done in 
India. European nations, excepting the 
British, these shell are known by the name 
Porcelli, Porcellion, Porcellanen, and Porcelaine, 
on account of tho fancied resemblance of their 
shape to that of the back of « little pig; and 
thence arose the term for the Chinese ‘porcelain,* 
of which the glaze or varnish is eillar to that of 
the cowrie. Liverpool imported as under :— 
1851,. . « . 270d owt | 184, . ~ Wem, 
1852, 2793, |X 30, 


1883, 6S. 1680 a 

Two commercial varietios are known, the ‘live 
cowrio’ and the ‘dead cowrie,’--Morrisou's Com- 
pondious Description; Crawfurd's Dictionary. 

COW-TREE, o tree belonging to tho natural 
order Urticacer, Brosimum utile of Endlicher. 
‘When wounded, a milky juice is discharged in 
such abundance, it is said, as to render it an 
important object to the poor natives in whose 
country it grows. It is described by Humboldt 
as being pecaliar to the Cordilleras of the coast of 
Caracas, particularly from Barbula to the lake of 
Maracaybo, near the village of Ban Mateo, and in 
‘Caucagua, ‘three days’ journey east of Caraccar. 
Tn these places it bears the name of Palo de Vaca, 
‘or Arbol de Leobe, and forms a fine tree, resem- 
bling the star-apple of the Weat Indies, The 
Kiriaghuna plant of Ceylon, Gymnema lactiferum, 
is described as another cow-plant, notwithstanding 


it belongs to the acrid and dangerous aaclepia- 




















COX, Cartan H., was dent on an embassy to 
the king of Burma, and wrote his Journal of a 
Residence in the Burman Empire. 
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Bee Crustacer. 
, GRAB-MUNGOOS, Urva cancrivora, Hod. 


ORAB'S-EYES, seeds of Abrus precatorias, Z., with Jen 
885 


CRANE. 


used in India by jewellers and druggista ax weights, 
Deing nearly each one grain, They are string 
together for necklaces, rosaries, ate. 

CRACKERS, ete. " Chinese fire-crackera are 

to the United States, to India, and 8. 
America. They are made up in strings, and then 
in papers, and lastly in boxes, five of which are 
extimated to weigh one pital, “The market of 
Canton is chiefly eupplied with fireworks from 
Fe ‘ompendious Descrip. 

CRAMBE CORDIFOLIA. Steven. A plant of 
Persia, Caucasus, Tibot, aud Himalaya, growing 
up to 14,000 feet. Root and foliage of this kalo 
are eaten, Crambe maritima, Lim., is seakale, 


CRANE. 
Gru, . . ss. Fe jGruaGm, . 2. . In 
SErucich, ices, | ‘Ga. | Gralla, Gram, 2 





Cranes differ from storks in’ their appearance, 
habita, anatomy, modes of breeding, and every- 
thing except that both happen to be Jovg-legged 
birds The Argila or adjutant, Leptoptilus 
argela, is erroneously tormed the gigantic crane. 
The words Crane, Geranos, and Gras, and the 
Hindustani names of the three common Indian 
species, Saras, Karrench, and Kankarra, all have 
reference to the loud trumpeting of these bird 
which have a curious internal conformation re- 
sembling that of the trumpeter awans ; wl 
tho atorks are voiceless birds, having actually no 
vocal muscles, and can make no sound but by 
clattering thelr mandibles together, which they 
do pretty loudly. In Australia the term crane ié 
‘applied to the egreta, or white paddy-birds, as 
fy aro called in India, of the family Andeides 
while in the Malay countries the ao-called padd 
bird is a finch ; and the real crane of Aus 
Gr. Australasiana, is known as the Native Com- 
anion. Some fanca and stork, four-fifths of 
e ducks, and the great major @ scolopa- 
cla, brosd ia the port, and sou 
ans Gra i Linn, G ta, 
(a) Gras antigone, Linn, Gros torquat 
Vieillot, the game nobly bird, is the noe of 
the whole tribe. "During the breeding season it 
has a pure white coliar bofow the crimson papillose 
naked portion of the neck, whence the namo 
torquatus. It is mostly seon in paira, a few of 
which breed in India in extensive jhila, but the 
great majority croes the Himalaya for that pur- 


P°G) Grus loucogeranos, Pailas, is the beautiful 
azge white crane of N. Asia, with black wing- 
primaries, and crimson naked face. A few stray 
pairs have been observed in the Upper Provinces 
of Hindustan; and Burnes figured it from the 
vicinity of Kabul. 
(c) Gras cinerea, 








come to India in the 











the Kulung or Euro 
end N. Africa, visita India 


crane, common to : 
in great flocks, which wholly disappear in the 
i If we except tho 





breading season. fanchurian 
species, the Enropean crane is equal to any in 
the majesty of ite gait and the beanty of ita 


oides virgo, Z., the Karkarrs or 

pewatl, seeamon Youksia ‘and N ‘Africa, is 

‘only known in India during the cold weather. ' Ft 

Bie t thi pertialan ont ree te 
of this particalariy gracefal group 

‘only one with the head fully feathered. And it is 

adorned with besutifal white neck-tufts, and 

gthened and drooping tertiaries, and a 


CBANE-FLY. 
ight crimson eye. Highly gregarious, the 
Boge are sometimes immense, ” Cran 


fi Cranes are easily 
tamed, and they are very ornamental birds to keep. 
‘They have a carious an iar habit of skippit 





abont at times, attitudinizing or dancing, 
now and then emitting their loud criea. In the 
wild state they do much damage to the eropa from 
their numbers; and repair during the heat of the 
day to eand@ata in rivers, or to other extensive 
waters, returning to feed morning and afternoon 
ab regular hours, They fly in V-like flocks, like 
wild goese. The young, commonly two in number, 
follow the mother soon after exclusion, unlike 
‘those of the stork and heron tribe, with which the 
cranes have little in common.—Z. 
ORANE-FLY. This gnat is a species of Tipula. 
Its grub is a pest of the young poppy plant, 
on ‘et ‘onder ths surface of the rae 
ORANGANORE, on the Malabar const, in lat. 
10° 12'N., built on the Ayeotta river, scems to 
have been one of the most ancient capitals of 
‘Noalabar, and in some of the ancient deeds 
are'to have been called Mayiri-Kodu, the 
ical Muziris (?).—Horsburgh ; Yule, Cathay. 
CRANGONID, a family of Crustacese belong- 
ing to the division Decapoda Macroura, The 
{pe of the family is the common ebrimp, Crangon 
aria. Seo Orustaces. ; 

ANI. ANGLO-Hivp. A Christian copyiat 
or clerk in @ public office, generally of mixed 
Europesn and native descent, ‘The term may 
be a mispronunciation of Karana, by wh 
the Kaye, (Kayast'ha) or writing ‘caste is 
designated in Bengal. The word ni has 

of lato years to be considered decidedly 
logistic. In India, Kayet’bs are now never 
called Khaja. In Mahomednn co how- 
ever, the term Kbaja is atill applied to writers 
and teachers. Dr. Shaw says of the Moors in 
Barbary, ‘The Hojas suspend their inkhorns in 
their 8’ (p. 227); and Lady Mostega sant, 
‘The monastery is now belonging to » Hoja, or 
schoolmaster,’ —Letters, p. 176 ; Elliot, Supp. 
ORANIAL DEFORMITIES. Certain tribes 
alter the shape of the skulls of their children, 
making use of, for this purpose, various mechanical 
contrivances, so as by pressure to bring about that 
ontline which comes up to their liar ideas of 
beauty. Captain Cook noticed it in the island of 
‘Ubetea ; Marsden mentions it at pp. 44, 45 of his 
‘Hist. of Sumatra, In the Narrative of the Voyage 
of Her Majesty's Ship Rattlesnake, Macgillivray 
mentions (1852) having secn some skulla of ohh. 
dren at Cape York, alteredintoquite Asconicalshape 
bya constantly-applied manual compreasionof their 
mothers, Dr. Miklucho- Maclay, ‘@ countryman, 
when visiting, in April 1880, the islands of 
Straita, had an opportanity ‘of seeing, st Mabiak, 
this strange operation performed on the heads of 
several lately-born wn. During the first 
of the child's life, the mothers are aecus- 
tomed to spend many hours of each day in com- 
rect, with the objec of giving tun quits 

ion, with the ol giving them a 
‘conical beg Dr. ‘Maclay saw the operation 
performed dafly, and on many children, and fally 
sonvinced himself that the deformity which 
peroeivable in the adulta is the result of 
manual deformation only. It would 
among these people we have the 
authenticnted examples of cranial 
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CRATEVA ROXBURGHI. 


‘brought about in this way. At Mabiak the de- 
formation is intentional ; but Dr. Maclay observed 
on the east side of New Gainea, numerous cases of 
distortion of the heads of adult females, in eon- 
of the practice of their carrying from 

heavy burdens in large bags, the band 

of which nerves a a handle, and rests across the 
head a little behind the coronal suture, where 3 
permanent transverse and saddle-shaped depreasion 
of the skull occurs. In some eases this depreneion 
‘was not lees than from three to four millimetres ; 
and he thinks that this uired cranial deformity 
hhas a great chance of being more or Jes trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by inherit- 
ance, and is therefore most worthy of being 





led, 
RAPE. 
Crepe. » «2 1 FR. Senda... 
Flor Keour'tchr’ Gan ¥llor,- 
Espumills, Sopilo, , Ir. Orespon,. \ 


A light silk mannfacture.—M'Culloch, Dict. 

CRATAGUS, a genus of planta belonging to 
the natural order Rosacew, and the gub-order 
Pomes. ©. glabra, Thun}., occurs in Japan. C. 
crenulata, Rozi., the Indian Pyracantha, or white 
thorn, iathe Gengara of the Panjab, Ttisa plan 
of Nepal, Kamaon, tho east of the Panjab, and 
fhe Sutle} valley between Rampur and Sungnam 
at an clevation of $000 to 7000 feet. It is 
shrubby, with large white flowers; wood used for 
staves, alc.—Cleghorn, Panj. Rep.'p, 64 ; Stewart, 
Panj. Plante; Eng. Cye.; Voigt. 

ORATEGUS CRENULATA. Thonpeon. 
White thorm,. . . ENG. | Gengura,. . . . HiND, 

Grows in the Garhwal forests, where it attaing 
a hoight of 20 feot, with a trunk 12 to 15 feet 
Tong and 2 fo 24 fet in girth. Timber useful, 

yielda crashers for sugar and oil mills.—- 

Thompson ; Roz). 

ORATAGUS OXYACANTH. 








Linn, 





Pangyat ; Ring, Cuenas. | Ring 5 «_ Kanous. 
Tatthia St, CA | eeaen kinda Rare, 
Ban sinfli, Suatow, ' Durans, Pusrra, 
Sur-sinji, Ghwanza, Ta,-Inv, 


‘Not uncommon in various parts of tho Himalaya 
at 5000 to 9000 fect elevation, Fruit not un- 
palatable. —Stewart, 
CRATAGUS PINNATIFIDA. Smith. 
Bban-cha,. . . .Omty.| Mancha. , . . Om. 
‘The large red fruits of this Chineso plant aro 
strung aa beads by Chinceo children.—Sraith, 
CRATABVA, a genus of planta belonging to the 
nataral order Gapparidacess. The Zigle marmelon 
(Bilva or Mahara), formerly considered s apecies 
of this genus, is now referred to the order 
Aurantiaces. C. Cre oe avd C. nurvala grow 
in India. The bark of the root of C. andre, 
® native of the W. Indies, is said to ‘Mister like 
cantharides.—Eng. Cyc.; Voigt; O'SR. 
CRATZVA NURVALA. Buch. Ham. 
Orotwva tapia, Burm. | Crateeva inermis, D. 
ppl Birms, «Dae. | Mevalingum, . . , Taw, 
. « « MaveaL, | Marida,, . 2. 6 Tm 
A small tree, 15 to 20 feet high, which grows 
Malabar andjifysora— Voigt. 7 
CRATZVA ROXBURGHII, 2. Br. 
Vahl. 


CRATOXYLON NERIIFOLIDM, 





Indian Peninsulas, of the Cireare, and growing in 
Bengal, and at Sabarunpur; common on the 
banks of rivers, and is much planted by natives. 
Wood white and hard; the native dhol is often 
madeof it,andit isused formany common 
and for carving model. Dr. 
common on the Bombay side. The fruit ig hard, 
globowe, and woody, something like that of the 
‘wood-apple ; the mucilate of the fruit furnishes a 
coment, The juice and a decoction of ita astringent 
bark are given in intermittent fever and typhus. 
The bark, macerated in water and mixed with 
ginger, long pepper, milk, and gingelly oil, is 
applied ag a }inment for drying up sores. “An 
infusion of the bark is also given in flatulency.- 
Flor, And.; Voigt; Ainslie; Wight; Gilson; 
Useful Plants ; Cat. Ex, 1862; Beddome. 
CRATOXYLON NERIFOLIUM, Kurs, and 
other ‘ies, timber trees of British Burma. 
ORAW-FISH. See Crustacea; Palinurus, 
ORAWFURD, JOHN, F.R.S., a medical officer 
of the ELI. Company's army.” He entered the 
service in’ 1803, and died in 1868. In 1811 ho 








Yished itself, 
mis | the Hindus “it is called Bhoid 


purposes, 
tibeon says it isnot the 


CRINUM ASIATICUM. 


in druidical times; but where Christianity estab- 
i there cremation ceased. Amongst 


ENT. This is used by the 
rulers of Turkey and of Hyderabad in the Dekhan 
aa a symbol on thelr standards. ‘The Adal Shabi 
alo retained it. The crescent is worn by tho 
Hindu god Siva and by hia consort Parvati. 

.. American or Belleisle eress has a harsh. 
flavour, but, being of 4 more robust muture than 
cress, is easier cultivated on the plains 
of India, It is raised from seed ; the young leaves, 
eat when young, are used for salads; requires 
plenty of water. 





Garden Cress, Lepidimn sativum, 

Reshad, . . , + Anam | Lout putigh (leaves), Hiyn. 
Oressoz, Fr, | Creseong, y+ + = IT 
‘Krease, Gen. | Turch-tozak, Pres. 





Ohunace, | | Gus., Hr 
Halim (the seed),. Huw) 

The Jeaves are gently stizoulant and diuretic 5 
28a salad, they are wholosome and palatable, and 
serviceable in scorbntic discases, Cress should be 
sown thick in very narrow Grilla, about one inch 
deep. and a few inches apart, It requirea to be 
well watered, and is in season all the year round. 
Tt should be cut for use when two inelics bigh. 

Water - cress is the Shwui-k'in-tani of the 


i. Se 





accompanied Lord Minto in his expedition to the Chinese. 


conquest of Java, and was afterwards appointed 
to anative court,” In 1817 returned to Britain ; 
and in 1820 he published his History of the 
Indion Archipelago, He returned to India, and 
‘was scat on diplomatic missions to Siam’ and 
Cochin+Ohina ; and in 1823 he was, on the retire- 
mont of Sir Stamford Rafiles, appointed Governor 
of Singapore. In 1826, Lord Amherst appointed 
sim Commissioner in Pega ; and, on the restoration 
of peace, sont him as Envoy’ to the Burmese 
court, In 1897 he returned finally to Britain ; 
aud in 1828 he published his Embasty to Siam 
and Cochin-China ; and in 1829 an Account of 
his Miasion to Burma. In 1856 he pablished a 
Dictionary of the Malay Archipelago and he took 
part io all the discussions of the learned ab the 
ethnological end other aocities.. His publiations 
were History of the chipelago, Edin, 
1820, 8 vols.; Researches in India, Lond. 181 
2 vola; Embasy to Siam and Cochin - China : 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language, 
2-yola. 8vo, Lond. 1851 ; Dictionary of the Indian 
“Archipelago, Lond, 1857 ; Journal of an Em 

to the Court of Ava in the year 1827, containing 
2. Description of Fossil Remains by Buckland, 4to, 
Lond. 1899; View of the Present State and 
Fature Prospects of the Free Trade and Coloniza- 
‘tion of India, 8yo, Lond. 1829. 

CREAM is the Lak and Tang of the Chinese, 
and Mallai of Hindustan. 

CREAM OF TARTAR or hitarteate of 
deposited in « crude state upon the bottom 
sides of cask containing fermenting wine. 57,898 
‘owt. were Imported in 1870 into Britain. 





OREED. omedans dah between a 
creed and a sectarian faith. Din is a creed, and 
Mazhab a faith. Seo Kalamah. 


OREEK, Kyangyoe, Boss; Shermot the Arata, 
CREMATION ‘was common among the old 
‘tribes, and among the ancient Britons 


Cross Seed, 
Hrif,. , Aman, Hixon, | Aliveri,. . . . , Tam 
Rohitaearashupe, ‘Sanex, | Adala Vittilu, | | Txb. 
Cress aced is of a reddish colour, and blo, 


warm taste, and is used by native practitioners aa 
2 gentle stimulant ; alzo as a warm aperient, whon 
bruised and mixed with lime - juice. — Ainslie ; 


Riddell ; Jaffrey. 

ORESSAINDICA. Witlde. Goon of Sind; 
an crect, remons annual. Its sceds are ground, 
and the flour made intu cakes, pure or mixed 
with flour—fozb. itp. 72. 

CREX PRATENSLS, the landrail of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in Afghanistan, rare 
in the N.W. of India. 

CRICKETS in China are pitted against each 
other, and largely betted on. The cricket species 
of Acheta and Gryllotalpa are very destructive to 





and field plants, See Insects. 

CRINUM ASIATICUM. illite. 

a, toxicarium, Herb. ¢ anomalum, Herb, 

U. bractestum, yy 4. declinatum, 4, 

©, defixum, Ker, | Bulbine Aslatics, var. a. 
Sukh dura « Daxu,| Vishamandale, SANs, 
‘Nag-downa of Boxpar.) Maha tobaleo,. SixoH. 
Var. a. Poison balb, Exo. | Visha munghe élle, TAM, 
Burra - «+ H,| Vishs vedoraku, , Tat. 
Belute pola-tsll, Maizar. | Lakshmi narsyans, 4, 





‘There are about forty species of Crinum in 8.E. 
Asia, many of them with several synonyms ©. 
‘Asinticum is common in Indian gardens and groves. 
‘The fowers are fragrant and ornamental, The 
Bengali name moans interview of ease. ‘The root 
of the variety tozicarium fs @ good substitute for 
squill. ‘Tho succulent leaves ate about two bichep 
broad andtwo orthres fect long. The natives brutes 


other inflammations on the 
and toes. The juice of the leaves is 


887 


CRINUM LATIFOLIUM. 


the outer car in earache. Its juice is emetic, but 
very irregular in ite action. “From two to four 
drachms of recent bulbs are mild emetic, and are 
used in Hindustan for the purpose of producing 
vomiting after poison has been taken, especially 
that of the Antiaris, The eyrup is emetic for chil- 
dren. Dose, a dessert-spoonful, repeated as re- 
wired. Av infusion is a mild and certain emetic. 
in doses of two drachms, given every twenty 








minntes, this eolution occasions nausea and per- 
spiration. It does not cause griping, purging, 
or any other distressing symptoms.—Gex!, Med. 


Top. ; O'Sh.; Ainslie ; Eng. Cyc. ; Rosh. 

CRINUM LATIFOLIUM. Serb. 
Crinwmornatum, Bot, Mag. | Amaryllis latifolia, Wilde, 

Jovanne-pula tali,. . . MaLzaL. 

A plant common in Southern India, _In Tenas- 
serim are species of crinum, which Europeans 
uanally denominate lilies. A’ very large-petalled 
species, of which there are two varieties, 1s much 
cultivated in gardens.—Meason. 

CRINUM SINICUM, Korb. Wan-shu-lan of the 
Chinese, is a beautiful plant, cultivated in India, 
Ceylon, Cochin-China, China, and the Moluceas.— 
Smith. 














CROCODILE, 

Grooodil,, .. . Gun. Buaya; Buwaya, Matar. 

Mage; Kumbir, \Hixp, Sian, ws. BEND. 

Goaodrilio, In Ali Kirbuls, | Sixor. 
Jay. Cocotrile, 2 5. 





‘The species known in the E. Indies are, 
Crocodilus Galimeris, Lean, Ganges, Voninmla of 






iam, (amboja, 


porns dae A, 
G. Pondicerinnus, Gray, Pondicherry. 

Gavinlia Gangetions, Gm,, Ganges, 

The crocodiles are the largest of the reptiles, 
‘They aro present in all the larger rivers of 
the Peninsula, the Cauvery, Kistna, Godavery, 
and their feeders; ‘also in the Indus and its 
feoders ; in the Ganges and its feeders ; in Ceylon ; 
in, the Irawadi and itn feeders; and in all the rivers 
of the Malay and Philippine Archipelago, The 
“Malaya of the Peninsula reckon three species, —the 
Jabu or gourd, the kutak or frog, and the tambaga, 
or copper crocodile. That found in Sumatra and 
Java, Celebea, Bornco, and tho Moluccas, is C. 
ross; but there ia another in tho rivers of 

orneo, formidable by its size and rapacity, par- 
taking of the character of the biporcatus and the 
of tho Ganges (Crawfurd, p. 10). Oroco- 
les are in every creek, in every river, in the 
Sunderbuna, varying in size from a span in length 
to 18 or 23 feet, a are ta sap lying 
on the surface of the black mud, basking in the 
sun; they sleep very soundly, for a steamer may 
be going at full speed, and making the usual 
aplagh and noise, passing within ten pacesof acleep- 
ing erocodile, without disturbing their slumbers. 
‘To a carusl observer they resemble mud-covered 
loge of wood ; and it is not until the large square 

ittering which arc of ezecuding strep; 

aud beanty when closely examined, and the 

vated and doubly dentilated ridge or crest that 
runa slong either side of the tail, become visible, 
or are seen to glisten in the sun, that the shape- 
Jess masa is found to be a fleroe, carnivorous, and 
daugerous animal, The Gangetic garial is not 
seen in the Sunderbuns; it appears to love the 














sweot and, comparatively speaking, quieter waters by 


CROCODILE. 


of the upper riyors cf India and thir clean sand- 
banks, where they may be sean lying with their 
mouths wide open, but for what purpose it is 
difficult to divine, unless it ia to get rid of nume- 
yous small red flamentous worms that cluster 
about their fauces, The lower jaw being pro- 
Tonged backward beyond the skull, causes the 
upper jew to appear’ moveable, which it oly i 
when accompanied by the whole of the skull. A 
small brown bird bas been seen to alight upon: the 
, tongue of an open-mouthed crocodile, and pick 
| the worms from the throat as it lay upon a sand- 
bank in theGanges. It is generally believed that 
the snubbed nose crocodile always remains in 
fresh water; but such is not the caso, as they 
are found all along the Chittagoog and Arakan 
| coasts,—nover far from the shoro, it ia true, but 
‘ wtill in bona yide salt water, where they are as 
| dangerous aa'sharks, In the rivers of the delta 
of the Ganges, where they flow through the culti- 
yated portions of the country, stakes are driven 
into the bed of the river at the watering places 
or ghate opposite to the villages, where the in- 
habitante may bathe in security, and draw water 
for domestic purposes; but even this precaution 
is not always sufficient to ward off the attacks of 
the fiercer crocodiles, The crocodile finds no 
difficulty, when pincbed by hunger, in turning 
the flank of the stakes, and taking’ up his post 
within tho enclosure, where he silently awaite 
his prey, A surveyor on the banks of the Gorse 
| was witness to @ shocking ocourrence in connec- 
tion with these enclosures. A young Hindu girl 
about 14 years old camo to fill a pitcher with 
water, ad had hardly pat her feet into the water, 
when’ a crocodile, which bad been lying in wait 
inside the enclosure, ruslicd at the poor girl, 
seized her in its formidable jaws, scrambled up 
the banka of the river, holding’ the shrieking, 
straggling gst well up i tho air by the middle of 
her body, and plunged heavily into the river 
outside of tho stakes. A smothered scream, a 
ripple upon the water, a few bubbles, and the 
ightfal scene was closed. A more daring att 
by  Sonderbun crocodile than even the above, 
occurred at Hoolna. A gang of ironed convicts 
wero being inspected by the magistrate prior to 
their being sent off to auother and a more distant 
jail, The men, nunibering with thelr guards about 
ity, were drawn up in line on the raised embank- 
ment ot levee of the river: the examination was 
Proceeding, when a crocodile rushed up the bank, 
Foived a tmanacled prisoner by the loge, dragged 
him from the ranks, and in a moment, and before 
any assistance could possibly be rendered, planged 
into the river and diseppotres. ‘The Pecr-puker 
at Pandoos, in Sind, is a large tank, forty feet 
deep and 500 years old. The most remarkable 
tenant of this tank was a tame crocodile, called 
Fatteh Khan, which answered the call of ' fakir 
living upon ‘the embankments. On summons, 
the monster would show iteelf upon the eurface, 
and keep flosting for several minutes, Captain 
von Orlich saw thirty crocodiles in a tank near 
Kurachee, which at the call of the fakir instantly 
crept out of the water, and, like so many dogs, lay 
in a semicirele at the feet of their master.” In 
Colonel Tod's time there were two crocodiles 
familiar to the inhabitanta of Udaipur, who came 
for food whea called. He often exasperated them 
throwing an inflated bladder, which the mon- 











CROCODILE. 


asters greedily received, only to dive away in angry. 
disappointment. On ouo of these @ Rajput chict 
affirmed he had venture to swim. Portions of 
erocodiles have been discovered fossil in the 
Siwalik Hills, and in Buna. In India the croco- 
dies are often ealed alligatore; bub the alligator 
belongs to tropical and Soutsern America, where 
they are styled also cayman, jacar. 

Jn Egypt the crocodile was sacred to Typhon 
and to the god of Papremis. 

Horodotua (ii. p. .69), after describing the 
honours paid to the sacred crocodile by the Egyp- 
tians, adds: ‘But the people who live round about 
Elephanting even eat them ; they don’t think them 
sacred,’ In Siam the flesh of the crocodile is aold 
for food in the markets and bezars. ‘The Singhalese 
believe that the crocodile oan only move swiftly 
on sand or smooth clay, ite feet being too tender 
to tread firmly on hard or atony ground. In the 
dry senson there, when the watercourses begin 
to fail and the tanks become exhausted, the raarsh- 
crocodiles have occasionally been encountered in 
the jungle, wandering in search of water. During 
asevero drought in 1844, they deserted a tank 
near Kornegalle, and traversed the town during 


the ngs on their way to another reservoir in saff1 


the suburb; two or three fell into the wella, 
others, in their trepidation, laid cage in tho 
streets, and some were found entangled in garden 
fences ‘and killed. Generally, however, during 
extreme drought, thoy bury themselves in the 
mud, and remain in @ state of torpor till relossed 
by the recurrence of rains. At Arne-twoe, in the 
eastern provineo of Coylon, whilst riding across 
the ed bed of the tavk, Sir J. E, Tennant 
‘was shown a reccas, still bearing tho form an: 
im of a crocodile, out of which # crocodile 
had been seen to emergo the day before. Th 
fre anid to eat only Hving oreataras, but the dead 
‘bodies in tie Ganges aro also said to be enton by 
them. A curious incident occurred in lon 
some yeam ago on the Maguruganga stream, 
which flowa through the Pasdun Corle to join 
the Bontotte river. A man was fishing eeated 
on the branch of a treo that overhung the water, 
and, to shelter himself from the drizzling rain, he 
covered his head and shoulders with » bag, folded 
into @ abape common with the natives. While in 
‘this attitude, a leopard sprang upon him from the 
jungle, but, ‘missing its aim, seized the bag and 
not the man, and fell with it into the river. Here 
acrocodile, which had been eyeing the angler in 
despair, aeized the leopard as it fell, and sank 
with it to the bottom, 

‘The garial of the Ganges is supposed to be the 
Iaxgost of the living saurians. The measurement 
of the largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumeril and 
Bibron is given at 17 feet 8 inches. The gari 
abounds in all the great rivers of Northern [ndis, 
Wt ig found in the Indus, from ity delta north- 
wards to near Attock, and up the Panjab rivers 
for a considerable distance, where it is most 
abundant. 

Major Court mentions that as canoes wore 
peri along the Mooses river in Palembang, 

maw, on two occasions, crocodiles raise their 
hhoads out of the water near the boat's side, 
pel stout to tes ons of the paddlers. “The 
their y moving away. 

Daring the tiie he was at Palembang, asventeen 
paddlers were carried away by crocodiles, Two 





CROMLECH. 


gentiemen coming in a small bost up the river to 
pay bit a visit, had provided themselves with 
a basket of provisions for their journey. On 
their way, a crocodile rained ite head from the 
water; the shrisked, and fortunately 
escaped, but the basket of provisions became the 
Brey to its voracity.—Lelier from Gooneratne 
oodelliar, Interpreter of the Supreme Court, 10th 
January 1861; Cal. Rev; Jo. B.A. S.; Low's 
Sarawak, p. 83; Tennant’s Ceylon, p. 288 ; Courts 
Palembang ; Adams, 

CROCODILE ROCK, a dangerous rock 16 
miles due east of Cape Comorin. 

CROCODILIDA, the crocodile ‘tribe, » family 
of Saurians, of the order Emydosauri, which 
includes alo the family Gharishdie, comprising 
the largest living forms of that order of reptiles. 
Dumeril and other naturaliste distinguished the 
family by the appellation of Aspidiot (shislded) 
sauriana, while many modern zoologiats have con- 
sidered them as forming a particular order. See 
Crocodiles. 

CROCUS, in the arts, a peroxide of iron, used 
aa a polishing material. 
CROCUS SATIVUS. Zinn, Saiiron, Crow 








fron, 
Zairon, AR., MALAY, Pars. | Kony: 
n ~ + Ture, 
Fa hwa,. . OHIN, 
Crocus of Hippocrates, GR. 
Zafiraa, Kangen, Hixp, 
Keysur, Kangan mundi, ,, 
Kongs, + Kasay. 
A native of Asia Minor, naturalized in England, 
France, and many other parts of Europe, an 
cultivated in Persia and in Kashmir, ia one small 
tract at Pampur, not far from the capital, Tho 
saffron is exported hoth to soath and north from 
Kashnuir. Vigne says it goes mostly to Yarkand ; 
and Cayley mentions thet, in 1867, 5} maunds 
reached Leh, which would’ Le worth at Yarkand 
Ra, 8640, ‘The aaffrou of commerce consists of the 
dried stigmata of the flower. 
out, dried on paper, either in a kiln or 
If compressed into cakes, it is called 
Hay aaffron is whnt is usually met with, and it 
consists of the stigmas, each about an inch and a 
half long, brown-red, ‘the upper part flattened, 
widened, and cleft; ‘the lower hair-like and 
yellowish. The odour is f1 it, taste bitter but: 
agreeable. Saffron tinges the saliva yellow, Mr. 
YVereira informe us that one grain of n, 
contains the stigmata and styles af nine fowars, 
0 that ono ounce of saffron in equal to 4996 
flowers. Cake saffron, aa now met with, contains 
none of the real article being prepared from the 
florete of the safflower (seo Cartbamua), mado 
into a puate with gum-water, Dr. Honigherger 
mentions that Crocua eativus is monopolized by 
the Kashmirian goverament, and that the hakima 
of the Panjab use saffron in melancholy, typhus 
fever, enlargement of the liver, and retention of 
urine —O'Sh. p. 654; Honigb.} Royle; Stewart ; 
Birdwood; Waring. 


hwa, Caixese. A eaffron of Tibet—Smi 

‘CROMLECH is a word applied by the British 
to widely different structares. It is derived from 
the Keltic word Krom, crooked or curved, and 
In Brittany they ave known as the 
Grottes sux fées, also the Roches aux fées. Ita 
correct application is a circle of upright stones, 





Koongoomap, 
Kunkeumn puvoo, 





‘These are 2 i 
‘the sun, 
2, saffron. 














CROMLECH. 
like the ‘ Hurlers’ and ‘Nine Maideng* in Corn- 
well, The 


CROPS. 
CROOM. Bexc. A dip, a mvine, a valley, 5 


cromlech of the British antiquarian is | hollow. 


the same as the Welsh and English ‘ quoit,” such | 
glish * a1 | on Brith ade 


as Arthurs quoit or coetan 


{Ggetne Artbor 
near Oriceieth, Lanyon quoit an 


‘Chun quoit 


others in Cornwall, Stanton Drew quoit in Somer- ‘ 


setehire, the Kitts koty or quoit near Maidstone, 
and the Coit-y-enroc. in 22, 
circles of upright stones, Professor Sven Nilsson, 
however (on the Stone Age, p. 159), defines the 
English cromlech as synonymous to the French 
dotmen, the Boandinavian dis, and the dys of 
Donmatk, consisting of one Jarge block of stone 
supported by some three to five stones arranged in 
a ring, and intended to contain one corpse only, 
several of thera dorsar being sometimes enclosed 
in circles of raised stones. Following, however, 
tho nomenclature given by the late Dr. Takia, we 
cannot be far wrong in assigning the word crom- 
Jech to all claborate megalithic structnres of one 
or more chambers, in which category the passage 
graves may be included. 

‘The dolmen (Dola, table, Moen, a stone) ia, as 
its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey snd the ndjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French grottes aux 
fGea, the fairy’s grotto, as well as the Gangrifter, 
the gallery tombs of the Swedes, the Jettastuer or 
chambered tannuli of the Danes, and the German 
Hunenbotton. 

‘in Chinn the chambered tau amosinted with 
megalithic avenues have attained their greates 
development. The great tomb (the Ling or rest- 
ing-place of Yung Lo of the Ming dynasty), thirty 

jes from Pekin, consists of an enormous mound 
or carth barrow covered with trees, and 
by a wall amily in cireamference, | In the centre 
of the mound is a stone chamber containing the 


sarcophagus, a which sho corps, “This chamber % of Ain, oss 
oe vel m2 2s 


B ed. by an arche 
comnacs ee ch is bricked up. ‘This ottra 7 
appron a paved causeway, passing throu; 
thimerons arched galleries, courts, aD balls of 
snerifico, and through a long avenue of colossal 
marble ‘figures, sixteen pairs of wolves, kelins, 
Tons, horses, camels, clopbonts, and twelve pairs 
of warriors, pricets, and civil officers. 


tunnel, the 


The tomba of the Hova race of Madagascar Arctic 


of immenee slabs of 
ibterrancan 


consist of stone vaulte, mad 
stono, flat inside, forming » grotto, 
They alzo crect stone pillars similar to the menhir. 
‘The wapposed aborigines of ‘were the 
Vasinba, whode tombs are small tumuli or cairns, 
sarmounted hy an upright stone pillar. The crom- 
Tech or trilithie altar, in the certre of all Druidic 
monuments, is supposed by Tod to be a tortm or 
iumphal arch, sacred to the sun-god Belenus. 
Ta 1881, Lieut. Conder saw 400 cromlechs in 
H, Palestine, in seven central localities. In addi- 
‘tion to the cromlechs, aeveral menhirs or standing 
stones were found, snd ancient stone circles in 
gonnection with both camer of ‘monuments 
the sitea lored were Heal lealeh, 
Modebs, ‘Baal Aeon, Nebo, and Pingel, the Bot 
springs of Callirshoé Rabbath Ammon ; he found 
of tho worship of Baal-Peor and the site 
of Bamoth-Beal; he Gisocvered the method 
which the enormous stones used at Arak el Emir 
were 
R 


‘Apel! 1870. 














up from the quarries.—Zt. Oliver, 
G. 8. Quarterly Journ. of Science, 





all of them , 


d 
‘This entrance is yrodite 


CROPS. On fertile lands susceptible of irriga- 
enjoya two crops during 

” one called the Kharif, ar vain crop, sown in 
jane and reaped in October; the other sown in. 


October, and resped in March and Apri, call 
the Rabi, or cold - weather crop. 


‘The Intter, 
embracing the months which approximate in 
tery to that of the neason of cultivation in 

‘eonntries, corresponds with them also in 
the nature of the plants cultivated, as, for instance, 
wheat, barley, oate, and millet; pens, beans, vetob, 


} tares, chick-pea, pigeon-pen, and lentils ; toba 
| tathewer, anid wuscery 


, and succory; Bax, and plants allied to 
mustard and rape, a6 oil-seeds; carrot, coriander, 
and cumin, and other eceds of a similar kind, a 
ajwain, sonf, eoya, ancesun. In tho rainy scason, 
a totally different set of plants engages the agri- 
culturist’s attention, as ice, cotton, indigo, and 
maize, with sorghum, pulse, joar, Koda, most of 
the tropical legames, as well as’ several of the 
cucumber and gourd tribes, together with the 
sesammum for oil, and varieties of the egg-plant as 


a vegetable. ‘The gunn and sunnes, two cordage 


planta, aro also cultivated at this season. 

Dr. Royle gives the following arrangement of 
tho countries of which the plants will grow in 
the different parts of Indi 

jical and Hast Indian ‘Travancore, Cochin, Mala- 
da, troploal Africa, har, Ceylon, Malay Pon- 
y “Guiana, W. insta, Ohittagong, Bon 

Indies, and Florida. |, Lower Assam, 

East and west const of Cororaandel coat, North- 
AIRE of N, Ameri, Gajoraty Benn Boab, 
5 ._ Amer njerat,  Bebiar, 

Earp wot Afiea Syria “ban waive, ; 

s 20%0, ‘angen 
" ‘Dekh br i 


highlands, lower 
a 
tropi- Saharanpur an Northern 





‘mountains 


of Spain, 





Dehra Doon, and Hima- 
Inyan valley to modo- 


rate elevations, 
mn, Neilgherries, Upper Assam, 
imaleyah mountains, 


Hiapalogee oantalny z+ 


ioregions,mountainsof Himalayas above region of 

‘Europe, clevated Andes, forest. 

‘The Tamil-speaking countries in the SE. parte 

of the Peninsula have the benefit of the N.E. 

‘monsoon j their principal rico crop, celled Kara- 
luring the wet season; & 





looser 
crop is sown in the spring and reaped in the reins 
’enicillaria spicata, in the Cuddapeh district, is 
usually sown mixed with nine other seeds. Doli- 
chos unifiorus, D. Sinensis, Phaseolus mango, Cicer 
,, Lablab valgaris, Sesa- 

ibdariffs. 





dropped in x furow Tade with tb mative long 
Mixing crops is of value: it serves 

an alternation of crops, an tho plants diger {a 
demands on the soil; the variety increases the 


‘by chances of success; and, as they ripen at different 


they give continuous work 
stages, they give oon : 
562 per cent of the adalt male population 
British di a rs 


to the ryot aad 


at 
engaged in agrionleure, the total 


840 


OROPS. 


being 84,844,000. The number of persons 
tamed a8 engaged in ogriculture and in tending 
or dealing in animals, ia 374 millions; but besides 
these, the boys and girls and wives of a 

and many tradesmen and artissns, own Jand whi 
they cultivate by the aid of the younger members 
of the family. ‘The farms of India are all small, 
and the machinery and eapitel proportionate. The 
farmer works the soil himself, assisted at times: 
relatives, labourers being rarely hired. The 

ia light and rade, and the draught cattle are in 
soe mall; but tho fields are 
re-pl ed a dozen times, an ‘exposed to 
the weather. The crops raised are cxeellent; and 


no Mahomedan, European, or East Indian has o 


over been able to compete with the Hindos, 
in Mysore, where the ragi and other dry grains 
occupy about 80 per cent. of the cultivable area, 





rice 10 per Jittle has been done to pro- 
vide water for artificial irrigation. 
‘Very good land in Bengal will yield 48 maunds 


per acre, and in exceptionally “good lands 53 
mauoda, | In an ordinary emia ab land, 
the range may he 36 to 40 maunds. Ordinarily 
fair low land in a really good year, from 30 to 30 
maunds; and, on an a ‘of ten years, 18 to 
24 mannds. Poor or high sandy lands, 18 maunds, 
or, on an ligt py 1013 maunds. The average 
of all classes of land, 16 maunde per acre. (Lieut. 
Oktley in Mor, and Mat, Pro., 1874-75, Bp 86 87.) 
In the Upper Provinces of N. India, the follow- 
ia tho detail of seed sown per acre, and the 
yield, of the more ordinary erops :— 





8 
0 
1 
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2 
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: z 
One of the most important points for the Indian 
szatman i to Sacorer other indus then that 
tuction of food, in order to give profit 
Sble employment to the varied eapaction of the 
people. A large addition to the production and 
manufacture of tobaceo, sugar, wool, silk, jute, 
paper, ete, would have this effect, and this 
be obtained without curtailing the supply of food, 
by the addition of one-tanth to the yield of food 
cropa,—~a result that might easily be brought about. 
if greater attontion was paid to the cultivation. 
This would eet free an area covering 20 million 
acres, which would add 200 millions sterling to 
the general wealth, at the moderate value of £10 
per sore, when the crops were converted into a 
manufaciured product by the well-employed in- 





dustzy of the people To aid in this, farther 
stiontion to artiécel itvigation i# peedod, ‘The 
inf are greatly dependent on rain; but 
for garden cultivation, as for the ve the 


poppy, tobacco, and sugar-cane, artificial irrigation 
TP Rodlspensable everywhere, except in low- 
ihads sharers Every tak should be kept 
repair, wells sunk wherever water is to be met 
whh, “and manure largely used. Mr. 

tys'that in the middle of the 17th oantury the 
average quantity of rico produced in India from 
tach acre land was 1808 Iba ; of wheas, 1185 Ibs ; 
cotton, 670 Ibe, unpicked, ‘which is equal to 


loughed and d 


‘ick 
i Scealte Hitery 


‘Ross. 


But the atatistica of the 19th 
the land yields rioe now at an 
; 200 Ibs. per acre; wheat, 660 
cotton, 52 Ihe, In 1828, oartain 
ventral India yielded 128 Iba. of cotton 
Tn Broach, in 1844, tho yield waa 83 Iba; 
‘the present’ time the quantity produced 


2 poor, and 
ri ion at least of what ia taken 
fncing qualities will still further 
.—Carnegy, 

CRORE| or Kror, ten. million: 
rapees ig equal toope million ater 





A crore of 

a 1g. Tho names 

er numbers, Elliot says, are thua given 
xul-Quanin 











Tura 100 pndum = 1 wank’s, 
1’burub, | 100sunk’h =luld 
Ineel, 100d = 1 unk. 
pudum, 100unk = 1 pude, 


‘When Akbar introduced his revenue reforms, 
he appointed a collector for every crore of dama 
(ie. Bs. 2,50,000), whom he designated by the 
tide of Amil or Amilguzar; and to that fonc- 
tionary the instructions are directed in the Ayin-~ 
i-Akbari; the designation of Crori being of subse- 
quent introduction.—EUiot, 


CROSS, 
Seek 22S ee : Pas. 
Krous,. . . » .GeR.| Cro. . 2 6 4. St. 


The symbol of the circle aud the cross, under 
qrery variety of ciroumatauce, in Egypt, Africa, 
Britain, China, Scandinavia, and America, in 
every people, from the dawn of 
to the present hour, has been held 
by all in the same superstitious veneration, has been 
honoured with the same distinguishing rites, and 
bas always expressed the same doctrine or mystery. 
Divine potentiality was sometimes indicated by 
two or more sceptres arranged at right angles or 
quadrinally, with the nave of a wheel, or a simple 
circle, or sx or eight round stars, at the point of 
intersection, with other orbs or ornaments, Osiris 
by the cross gave eternal life to the spirits of the 
just, With the cross Thor «mote the hond of the 
great serpent. The Muysca motherelaid thechildron 
Beneath a crows, trusting by that sign to secure 
them from evil spirits, ‘The crose-cake, saya Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, was the hieroglyph ‘for civil- 
ised land, obviously « land superior to their own, 
as it was indeed to all other mundane territories } 
for it was that distant traditional country of 
sempiternal contentment avd repose, of exquiaite 
delight and serenity, where nature unassisted by 
man produces all that is necessary for hia sustenta 
tion, and whose midst was crowned with a sacred 
and glorious eminence,—the umbilicus orbis ter- 
which the heathen in all parta of 
ges turned a wistful gazo in 
every act of devotion, and hoped to be admitted, 
or rather to be restored, at the close of this tran- 
sitory scene. The Crux ansta is the enlist 
known form of the cross, It is commonly called 
the key of the Nile, because often seen on Coptia 
and Egyptian monuments. It wasvery similar to 
the Roman letter T, with a roundlet or oval 
immediately above it, and signified hidden 
or the lifetocome. It was used by the Chaldwana, 
Phomnicians, Mexicans, and Peruvians; doubtlew 
i was intended to denote the solar and terrestrial 











ROSS, ROBERT. 


spheres, And, subsequently, sovercigns each 
adopted the circle, associated with it the cross, and 
this aymbol of royalty is in use with every king 
of Europe, The Chakra in the hands of Brahma, 
Viehnn, and Siva, ia a modification of it In 
Egypt and China it was used to indicate a land of 
‘corn and plenty ; and, when divided into four equal 


segments, it was the aymbol of the primeval abode Jubb 


of man, the traditional paradise of Eden. The 
eross, says Colonel Wilford (Aa, Res. x. p. 124), 
thongh not an object of worship amongst the 
Buduhista, is a favourite emblem and device 
amongst them. It is exactly the cross of the 
Manichess, with leaves and flowers springing 
from it, and fruit also, it is said. It is ealled the 
divine tree, the tree of tho gods, the tree of life 
and knowledge, and productive of whatever is 
ood and desirable, and is placed in the terrestrial 
ise. 

Pethe ‘pre-Christian cross is not unfrequently 
angociated with a tree or trees. The sign of the 
eroes began to be used by Christians in the fourth 
century, and is described by Tactantias as an 
impregnable fortress to defend those impressed 
with it, for such the devi) cannot approach, The 
use of the pre-Christian cross, either in the form 
of the handle cross of the Mediterranean districts, 
or the swastika +f of the Buddhists, was widely 
apread amonget ancient peoples, and it is in use 
at the present day over all Baddhist and Hindu 
countriea, Mr. W. King has deseribod many oruci- 
form monolithsat Mungapet, in the Paluncha taluk, 
on the right bank of the Godavery on the road to 
Hanamconda, in the Nizam's dontinfons.—Jowrnal 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 

‘CROSS, ROBE" a chilled gardener who aided 
Mr. Clements Markham, C.1., in introdacing 
Ginchoos troea (1860-1873) and cuoutehioue trees 
(1875) into Tadia from §. America, species of 
castilloa, "Ho mad five journeys to proeure ein- 
chona plants. —Morkham, Peru, Bark. 

CROSSBILE, Loxia himalayana, Hodgson, in- 
habits the pino forcets, 

CROTALARIA, a genus of plants of tho order 
Fabacem, soc. 1. loter, of which about 40 species 

known io India, ‘The fibres of the barks of 
C. juncea, and C. retusa are largely 
nged na cordage material. C. juucea yields the 
sunn of commerce; the C. tenuifolia furnishes 
the Jubbulpur berap.— 11 
OROTALARIA BURHIA. fam. Buch. 

















Kip, Bho! » Bui, Bras, Buta, Khep, 
Lathia, Kharsan, , Hiv, Sis, Sinai, 
Drannoo,. . .. SIND. Meini, Pols, 1, 


A naked-looking, busby plant, common in Sind 
and in all the more arid parts of the Panjab, from 
Dehli to Trans-Indus up to Peshawur. It is 
torowsed by cattle. It has a very tough bark, 
and with exactly the smell of broom when bruised, 
which probably gots it the name Bui, fragrant. 
‘Twine and small ropes are in many parte made 
from it by the dey process (aad apparently some- 
times after two or three days’ steeping), but not- 
ably not so is near Dehli, where the kbip 
used for this is from Orthauthers, a very different 
plant.—Steicart, 

OROTALARIA JUNCEA. Lian. 





‘Wall, 
‘serices, Witid. 





CROTALARIA VERRUCOSA. 


. Sileetio hemp, . «Exo. 
; Sonn... .. HIND. 
Pallungoo of; MADuas. 
‘Ambaya pata of “BURNEY. 
 Sanni SAKARURFUS. 
Ma, + BANSK. 


Kenna. ° >. SINGH, 
. Wakkoo, Janapam, ‘Tam. 
Shana, . . - + 





Sannamu, . 

‘The Crotalaria juucca is cultivated for its fibre 
in many parts of India. Its fibres make a good 
strong hemp for cordage, canvas, gunny, and 

twine and paper. It is sown very 
thickly at the beginning of the raing, 60 that it 
may grow tall and thin, aud in favourable soil it 
grows to 8 or 10 feet high, When it hegins to 
flower, it ix cut near the root, tied in large bundles, 
and immersed in water, putting some weight on 
it, generally mud, to prevent it from being carried 
away. After remaining immersed from four to 
eight days, it is withdrawn from the water, taken 
by handfals, beaten on a picea of wood ot atone, 
and washed till quite clean, and the cuticle with 
the leaves completely removed from the other 
portion of the plant, “Each handful is then piled 
tausket fashion, and left to dry. When perfectly 
dry, the woody portion, which has been more or 
leea' broken, is separated from the fibre by further 
Leating and skaking. From $ to 6 maunds of 
fibre are extracted from each bigha of plant. 
The raw material on the field, ex plunt, costs from 
two to four rupees per bighs, according to 
quality ; and the prepared fibre costs from four 
to ten rupecs per maund, according to strength, 

h, and cleanliness of fibre.—Rozb. ; Royle. 

CROTALARIA LABURNIFOLIA. ’ Zinn, 

C. pendula, Bert, as . 


Muna... 
‘Ohiri ili gich-eba, Tex. 


















=o eae 
Grows from Ceylon to Bengal ; hea large, bright 
yellow flowere— Yate Eiltiot, 


LIA. Linn. 
| Nella gick gill gich-cha, a, 
parts of India Voigt 
COULTA, the pea violet; 
grows very common by the ‘roadside between 
Cherra and the Eastern Kbassya Hille, and smells 
deliciously of violets. — Hooker, Jaur. ii, p, 809, 
CROTALARIA RETUSA. ’ Linn. 
Bil-junjun, . . Bane. | Tandal ekoti, . MaLRat. 
‘Wedge-lenved crotalaria, | Potti gili gich-che, . Tan. 
This plant grows in the Peninsula of India, in 
Burma, and tho Moluccas; has large, 


CROTALARIA LI 
©, caospitons, Rozb, 

A native of most 

CROTALARIA 















; bright yellow flowers ; the fibres are employed for 


canvas and cordage. It yields the fibre known in 
England and Caleutta as Jubbulpur hemp, which 
is considered equal to Russian hemp, and bears a 
heavier weight Dr. Royle reported aa under :— 
Govern: Breaking, 





‘Rind and quality of Rope. 





Beat Welglte 
Oiled Jubbslpar hemp, artil- Inches Cwt, Ont. ar. 
Isry traces, aetigiee | a3 
ey 42 88 0 
Untarred (Zachy- 7 
‘nomen cannsbina, Barl.), 
Besbanfa sculesta,. . | 3h 8 49750 
fibre, 7s. 2 7 0 
OROTAUARIA: YERRUCOEA. Linn. 
‘onrulia, Jacg. , angulosa, 
~ Bex, Hip. Ghilghirinta, «”. «Det. 


Penns ion ae eee 


842 


CROTALIDZ, 


Grows in Malabar and Bengal. 
blue and greenish-white flower 
leaves is used in medicine.— Poi 

CROTALIDZ, a family of reptiies of the order 
Ophidia, and sub-order Serpentes viperini. 

‘CROTON, a geaus of plants of the natural order 
Buphorbiaces, ‘The species of India and the Archi- 

are,—O. aromnaticum, bicolor, drupacea, 
Uciodora, joutra, levigata, lacciferum, microdenia, 
Moonii, muricatum, nigro-viride, oblongifolia, 
poysnem, polyandrim, tigliom, tropbylia, um 
tum. “The seeds and oil of O. polyandrum 
and ©. tiglium are purgative. A species of 
croion, whose roote are used by the Burmete for a 
cathartic, abounda in some parts o: ‘eapeci- 
ally.on the Moutmein hill’ Mason. 
(OTON AROMATICUM, Linn, Wel-kap- 
piteya, Sino. Abundant in the hotter parts of 
Ceylon. Tho. p. 275. 

OROTON HYPOLEUCUM. Dalz. C. retien- 
Tatum, Heyues grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, at 2000 to 3000 fect. —Thu. p. 276. 

GROTON LACCIFERUM. Linn., I¥. Ze. 


It hae bright 
The juice of ite 











Alonrites laccife » Willd. Ricinoides sromatica arbor, 
‘Croton foliin ovatis, ete. Burm. 
Fl, Zeyl, Gass-kappiteys, . Srxax, 


A native of the East Iodies, very common in 
Cepion up to 3000 feet; trunk’ arborescent, with 
le and angular branches, and is maid to furnish 
the finest of all the sorta of lac, of a bright red, 
and also to furnish a brilliant varnish in Ceylon, 
Tw. p. 276; Eng. Cye. p. 212; O'NK. p. B53. 
CROTON OBLONGIFOLIUM. Hozb, 
©. luvigntum, Wart. 
Bhatam kusam, Sansx, | Bhutala bhairi,. . Tz1. 
A amall tree not uncommon in 8. India and 
Ceylon, The Teluga name means demon-driver 
or devil-goad, sticks made of it being carried as a 
tion against evil spirits. — Voigt; Eltint; 
"hw. Zeyl. p. 276. 
OROTON POLYANDRUM, Moab. 
Croton Roxburghii, Wall. | Croton polyandra, Rox), 
Duntl, . . . . Bara. | Hakni; Hekun,, Hun, 
Thedtocws) |‘ Bun, | Konds amedum, 
Grows in the Cirears, Bengal, and Hindustan, 
‘near hills und streams in moist places. Perennial ; 


seeds exactly like those of the castor-oil plant, py. 


‘but much amalier. Esteemed by the natives of 
India to be a good purgative, one seed bruised 
with water being given for cach evacuation 
desired. The Burmese cultivate this species of 
eroton, which grows into a thick bush. It is very 
commen also on the banks of the Jumna, where 
it in called Jumalghota—Royle; O'Sh.; Roxb. 

CROTON SANGUISFLUINA, the blood-wood 
of Norfolk Talend; is enid to be of little valuc 
except for firewood. On an incision being made in 
the bark, a fivid exudes which is used for markin, 
the convicta’ slopes, staining furniture, ete. ; 
itisa tonie and astringent, strongly resem- 
bling a blood (Dam-ul-ukwain).— O'SB. ; 
Seppe Ind. Arch, 5p, 262. 

TON SCABIOSUM. Bedd. A emall tree 
on the Nullaymallay mountaina, Karnool district, 
where it is most abundant abont the Yerrachalma, 
(2000 to 2000 feat elevation); ite very silvery 
Sppearance renders it highly ornamental. —Bed- 

c, Fl. Sytv. p. 288, 

CROTON TIGLIUM, Croton-ofl plant. 


Groton Jamalgota, Buch. | Tigltam kotchianum, 2A. 








CROWS. 
Batu, also Dond, . Anas, JuphlotaRnttanjote, Pans, 
ypals Rechuk,” - Bex” Dund Pens. 


dy ee + -PERS. 
Tayanaln; Nepala, Saxak. 
“A Punt? 

S -Nervatam, 
» Nepalam, 





This amall tree grows to 15 or 20 fect high in 
most parta of India, Assam, and the Moluccas, 
Every part of the plant is’ purgative, but the 
fruit or seeds are dangerously so, ond in the 
medicinal practice of Europe they ate never 
given, though in India. native practitioners sepa- 
rate the embryo, and give it internally. ‘Tho seeds 
yield a powerfully cathartic oil, by grinding the 
soeds, placing the powder in bags, and prossing it 
between plates of iron. Tho oi! is then allowed 
to stand 15 days, and afterwards filtered. ‘The 
residue of the expression is saturated with twicy 

's weight of alooliol, heated on a sand-bath from 
120° to 140° Fahr., and the nixture preased again ; 
the alcohol is distitied off, the cit allowed to 
settle, and filtered after a fortnight. One seer 
(2 Ibs.) of seed furnishes 11 fluid ounces of oit,— 
6 by the first process, 5 by the second. 

Croton Oil. Napala oil; ‘Tiglii oleum. 











Dound, also Batu, . Anap,|Dund,. . . + Pres. 

makoh, . .” | Burs. | Nirvalam yennsi, | ‘a, 
Tomalgota‘kn-tel, “ Hiuwn; | Noypslam suna,” . TEL, 
Bort, ss . .” Matar. 





‘This oil is prepared by grinding the seeds of 
©. tiglium, placing the powder in bays, and pressiny 
between plates of iron, The oil thus capremed & 
allowed to stand about a fortnight, and then 
filtered, It is of an orange-yellow colour, ia 
soluble in alcohol, and roddens litmus paper 
powerfully, It is an exceedingly powerful 
cathastic. It has a heavy oily smell, and is very: 
irritating to the skin, It is procurable in most 
Indian Uazara, often adulterated with castor-oil 
and other fixed oils. Tho scods are administered 
by native doctors ; and when the operation is cxoes~ 
sive, they give the patient the juico of the sour 
lime, which is said to counteract the effect: of the 
croton seeds, 

Croton Seed. 
seaman: | Cheralans «oo 2 STAs: 
+ Orix. 

The seeda of C, tiglium are about the size of a 

small marble, of convex shape on one side, aud 
bluntly angular on the other, enveloped in a thin 
sholl—Faulkner ; Ainslie; Royle; Koxb.; Voigt; 
O'Sh.; Lindley; Jur. Rep. 
CROTON ‘VARIEGATUM, anornai ental shrub, 
commonly called the laurel ; tho leaves are variv- 
gated. ia a. willow leaf variety equally 
ornamental and handsome; the plants thrive best 
in large pots or tubs, shaded from the noonday 
sun.—Jaffrey; Graham; Thomson's Records, 

CROWS. 








Gomeitie, . . . Fe Ganturey. oss 4 Ths 
Lott Gea a.'. ‘Sanex,, Tax, 
Kowa) lll xtwm Gury, Barre, e's Be 


Conostoma comodium, one of the Rasorial Crows, 
of the sub-family Glaucopine, inhabits the northern 
region of Nepal, and in Celebes; and on the 
‘Malabar cosst black and white crows occur, also 
‘occasional albinos. The crow is reckoned a bird 
of ill-omen in India; still Malabar women are 
sometimes named Kaka, the name in thet dialect, 
‘as well asin Sanskrit, for the crow, ‘The femalea 


OROZOPHORA PLICATA. 


of Malabar are, more than others, called after 
animals. Mani, the crocodile, ia a name among 


them. In Christian countries, Barbara, Uraala,— call 
are notunumal. ‘the to 


Barbarian and Litéle Bear, 
crows incubate chiefly in March and Agril. The 
common row of India is of unwonted familiarity, 
impadenoe, and matchless audacity. Mr. Sirr 
mentions a crow seizing bread from « toast-rack, 
and another taking food from a dog while esting. 
Sir James E, Tennant mentions that one of these 
ingenious maraaders, after vainly attitudinizing 
in front of » chained watch-dog, that was lazily 
awing a bone, and after fruitiessly ondeavour- 
ing to divert his attention by dancing before him, 
with head awry and eye askance, at length few 
away for a moment, and roturned bringing a 
companion, which perchett itself on a branch a 
few yards in the rear. ‘The crows grimaces were 
now actively renewed, bat with no better success, 
till its confederate, poising iteclf on its wi 
degcended with the utmost velocity, striking 
dog upon the spina with all the foree of its strong 
beak. The dog started with surprise and pain, 
and the bone he had been goawing was snatched 
away by tho fitst crow the instant his head was 
turmed. ‘The Corvus culminatus, or large black 
crow of India, may be coustantly observed wher- 
ever there are buffaloes, perched on their backs, 
and engaged, in company with the small minal 
(Acridothores tristis), in freeing thom from ticks, 
-~Lennant’s Ceylon ; Nirr’s Ceylon. Sce Corvide. 
CROZOPHORA PLICATA. Juss. 
Oroton plicatum, Vahi. | C. tinctorium, Burm. 














Khoodi-okra, . . Bysu. Subali, . . . . Ravn, 
Tndlan ture EX«, Linga maram, : + Tas. 
Saba-devi, Nilek-raiHixp, Linge manu,’ |. TEL. 
Common in all the south of India, in rice-fields, 


flowering in the cold weather. Ita value in 
leprosy i8 asserted, ‘The jaice of its green Jeaves 
dyes blue.— Voigt. 

CRUCIBLE. Musa, Trt. Tn India, these are 
made by coppermmiths, etc., for their own use, of 
pipeclay or other suitable’ clay, beaten up for a 
considerable time on the anvil with burnt paddy 
husk; being formed, they are left to dry and 
aro then rendy for use. “Mr. Rohde had seen 
a crucible formed for melting silver, simply by 
spreading wet clay on a bit of rag, whiel 
immediately placed ou the fire, which again was 
urged by the breath through a bamboo tabe.— 
Rohde, MSS. 

CRUCIFERAE, This order of planta is so 
called from the four flower-leavos (petals) being 
disposed, more or less distinctly, in the form of a 
cross, af in tho the wallflower, cabbage, 
cress, Nearly all aro herbaceous; none are 
poizonons, though they are generally a little 
Aorid; they are especially antiscorbutic. 

CRUDE, a commercial term applied to raw and 
unrefined ‘products, as crude camphor, erude 
GT AER re, 4 

P . The. 
of Galpsota, near Calture.—Thw. Taree Sess 

ORUSADES, military expeditions made from 
‘Christian countries in the 11th to 13th centuries, 
to recover the sacred buildings famed from the first 
origin of Christianity. At the time of the first cru- 
sade, the Mahomedia power was shared between 
‘those of Arab and those of Mongol origin. The 





tr had boon stayed by their defeat coasts. 


Arab movement 
hy Obarlea Martel, on the banks of the river Loire, 


CRUSTACEA, 


and 
they 





‘conquered, advancing in civilisation and 
Bat later, the fresh converte 
, the Seljukian Turks and 
‘Tartare, feued from Central Asia, caregiag rain 
in their path, Asia Minor was lost to the Greek 
empire, and Constantinople itself {mperilled, 
when Peter the Hermit roused Christian Euro] 
to recover the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It 
was subsequently, in 1187, lost in by the 
conquest of Salah-ud-din; and at the time that 
‘St. Louis of France took the cross, Chengig Khan 
with his followers had so ruined the whole tract 
from the Caspian to the Indaa, that the euccoed- 
ing centuries have not sufficed to restore it, The 
right wing of thie enormous host was bringing 
ruin on the Slay nations of eastern Europe, 
while ita left wing was menacing Baghdad and 
Syria. Poland and Hungary were invaded in 
1258, and they had entered Bohemia and Moravia. 
Frederick 11, in 1229, after Salah-ud-Din’s death, 
recovered tho Holy City, but it was again finally 
lost to the Kharasmian Turke, who ed 
eyery Christian whom they found, Not long 
after, the Christians were again defeated at the 
Pattle of Gaza, which was fought in company 
with Malik Mansur, the ruler of Damascus, againat 
the king of E, St. Louis made two crusades, 
in the first of which he was completely defeated, 
‘The Ayubi are descendants of Salah-ud-Din. The 
family are known as the Hnaan Keif, and occupy 
istrict of Shirwan. In Mr. Rich's time, 
the Bey was powerful and independent. See 
Acre; mh The 
CRUSTACEA aro the Crustaces of the French, 
aud the Krustenthoire of the Germans, The 
common crab, the lobster, and crayfish, the com- 
mon ehrimp and the water-flea, may be taken as 
typea of diffcrent sections of this family. 
fancer is a genus of short-tailed cruntacea, and 
is the type of the family Canceridw of Linnaus ; 
it includes a large number of species of the 
Concer ; end the termn Crab, which itu tranalation 
it, ia in common ce applied to oat 
‘bulk of the backyeme caeaneana. Dr. teach 
restricted the genus Cancor to the form of Cancer 
pagurus, Linn., the large eatable crab of British 


Itivating acience. 
‘Mahomedaniam, 


was coasts, which was, when he defined the genus, 


the only species Known, For the Blood-apotted 
Crab of the Asiatic seas (Cancer maculatus, Lin., 
etc.), and the Coralline Crab (Cancer corallinus, 
Fabr.), Dr. Leach instituted the genus Carpilius, 
characterized by the existence of a single tooth 
on the border of the carapsce, and by the tri- 


snd dentated front ; and for the ‘ Eleven-toothed Crab’ 


(Cancer undecimdentatus, Fabr.), Bgeria ia a 
genus of brachynrous decapod crustaceans estab- 
lished by Dr. Leach. E. Indica, in size, general 
form of the body, and length of the fost, bears a 
great resemblance to Inachus scorpio; but, besides 
generic differences, the arms are rather short and 
slender. It inhabits the Indian seas. The Hermit 
Crabs are very common; and the nimble little 


Calling Crabs, Gelasimus tetragonon, Edw., G. 
annulipes, Edw., G, Dascumieri? Ediv., seamper 
over the moist wands, carryin, their enor- 
mous hand, sometimes lar the rest of the 
body. They are of the ies. ‘They 


ORUSTACEA. 


the food of the inshore sea fishes, and some of 
them are the best bait that can be used; and 
cone species of Gelasimus is common in the cassava 
fields of Brazil, 

Sovaral small crabs are parasites, or tako chelter 
within other animals. Cymothoo, a genus of the 
Indian Ocean, is too imperfectly organized to 
ontch its own food, and the apecies take up their 
home in the mouth cavity of fishes of the genus 
Stromates, where they snap up all that comes 
within thelr reach ; Cymothoe stromatel is found 
inside the mouth of Stromaten nigra on the Coro- 
mandel coasts; another species has bean found 
in the moath of a chetodon, and inside that of a 
cyprinas of the Amur, and the Ceratothoa exoceti 
hs been found within the mouth of the fying 


Ostracotheres tridacnse, Ruppell, is a little crab 
which lives within the great tridacna mollusc, 
whose immense abell serves ia European churches 
as a vessel for holy water. The orab takes shelter 
in the branchial chamber. Conchodytes tridacare 
inhabite the Tridacua equamosa; the Concho- 
dytes meleagrinm lives in the shell of the pearl 
raustel; the Epichtys giganteus lives on «fish 
of the’ Indian Archipelago; the Ichthyoxenus 
Tellinghausii lodges in a fresh-water fish of the 
inland of Java, Pinnetheres is a genus of small 
crabs which live within musela, amongst others 
the Avicula margaritifera or pear) mussel, and in 
the hholothuriana of the Philippine Islands, and 





Pin, Fiachorii is of New Caledonia; one species by 


livea within the Chama. 
in, species of Pagurus about 80 in number, 
\dge in deserted shells, and change their 
dwelling-places as the: w older, nek 
known aa tho Hermit Crabs. Darwin thi 
54d) that certain spociee always tse certain kinds 
ofshelle. Their al en is bao acl to bs expoast 
Tn the Keoling islands, the large claws of some 
of the hermit orabe are beautifully adapted, when 
‘drawn back, to form an operculum to the shell. 
C§rnstaces, occupying deep waters in places to 
which light is inacc — are! op eon eyes. 
Three species of Amphipoda and ono Iso 
2 antes Zealand, 


are 
q 


from Kaiapei, New Canterbury, New 
were found in this state. 
The Bir, latro of tho Keeling islands is famed 


for the okilful manner in which it tents off the 
husk and opens the cocoanut, in order to extract 
the medullary matter of the interior. It ia a kind 
of intermediate link between the short and long 
tailed crabs, and bears a great resemblance to the 
Paguri. Darwin observed that they live on the 
cocanuts that fall from the trees. Tho story of 
their climbing these palms and detaching the 
heavy nuts is mere fable. Its frout pair 
are terminated by very strong, heavy pincers, tI 
last pair by others narrow and weak. To extract 
the oust ment, it teare off the husk, fibre by 
fibro, from that end in which the three eyes are 
situated, and then hammers upon one of them 
with ite heavy claws until an opening is ffected. 
It then, by ita posterior pincers, extracts the 
white albuminous substance. It inhabits deep 
‘uorows, where it socumulates surprising quan- 
{ties of ‘picked fibre of cocoanut husk, on which 
it resta an on a bed. Its habits are diurnal, but 
every night it is anid to pay & visit to the 
‘to moisten in. Tt is very, 


ite 
and the great mass of fat scour 
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‘under the tail of the larger ones, sometimes yields, 
when , a8 much sg a quart of lipid oil. 
They are esteemed great delicacies, and are fattened 
for the table. 

Several small crabs are destructive to the grow- 
ing grain rope of the tropice, ‘Tho rico plant 


grown on the at the mouth of the Indus, fg 
much cut down by a small black sea orab, caliod. 
by the people Kookes. Without any apparent 


object, it cuts down the growing grain in large 
Quantities, and often cotasions muck Tom. 

‘Pho Land Crabs are migratory, and often take 

long journeys. They live in the interstices of 
in the clefts of trees, and bore holes in the 
ground. 

The Eriocheir Japonicus of Manchuria is re- 
markable for its hairy band. A curious little 
crab of the Malacca Straits bas been called by 
Mr. Bate, Spherapoia Collingwoodii, because of 
its taking in sand to eliminate its food, and eject- 
ing the sand in the form of a pill. ‘The specios is 

ious. The Phyllosoma are atyled Glam 

The lange Spider Crab of the Japanese 

islands, Inachus Keempferi, bas measured 

114 feet from tipto tip. It is of a bright yellow, 
with crimson patches. 

‘The Ocypode ceratophthalmas of Ceylon bare 
rows in the dry soil, jerking out the sand to a 
distanco of seven feet. Of the Painted Crabs, 
the Crabes pointes and Cenbes violoie of. fhe 
Frenol irapsus strigosus, Herbst., is distinguish: 

tek ool Gare oe a yellow ground. They 
are found on the reef to the south of Colombo 
harbour. The Fadling Crabs, Neptunus plagicus, 
Finn, and N, momuinolontas, rit, havo tls 

ind pair of legs terminated by flatts 
to aasit them in ewimsing, ies 

‘The larve of the crab are termed Zocw. Tho 
crab ‘hea periodic, moultings, during which it 
escapes from its sbell a soft, harmlese creature, 
fneapable of exertion or resistance, and would 
‘become an. easy prey to any of the devourers 80 
numerous in the sea, were it not that 50 soon as 
the denudation is complete, a stout crab of tha 
same 5) takes care of it to the best of its 
ability, until a new shelly case grow, and it is 
enabled again to protect itself, and present a 
strong back toita foe. Ifthe sentinel be removed, 
another will be found to have taken its place after 
the next tide, and this will bo repeated many times 
in succession. While the crabs aro yonng, the 
change of shell is to take place frequently, 
and there is probably a time when the changes 
cease. Crabs and other crustacen are said to cast 
away their limbs when alarmed or frightened, as 
on the occasion of a thunderstorm, or on the 
firing of a canon, and this is believed to be true. 
When a claw bas austained any injury, it is cast 
off by the aniina), and s new one in due time takes 
ite Most’ land crabs are carrion feeders ; 
a few are vegetarians, Swimming crabs, Poly- 
‘bius species, are mostly predacious, 

The place of the crabs amongst the crustaces ia 
well defined. oni in ead 
Latreille, Desmarest, Leach, tho two Milne- 

Be Hana Holler, and Sti 














, Dans, -, and Stimpeon, 
have been among the most it Bystomantic 
‘writer on the Crustacea, the naturalists of 
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especial attention to the Crustacea of the Indian 
and Malayasian regions. 


Ouass, Crustacea. 


DEE, DECAPODES. 
Int Division, Podophthalmion, Edw. 
Fam, Oxythingues. Tribe, Macropodes. 
Egeria arachnoides, Edw., Coromandel coasts. 
Herbstii, Kdw., Asiatic son 
indica, Bitw,, Indinn Ocoan. 


D. hybrida,’ Zdte..’ Coromandol const. 
muricata, Haw., B. Indi 

styx, Edw., Mauritios. 

ua aries, Edve., Coromandel. 
‘Ablatis 


















lw., Java coante, 
Edw.) Indian Ocean, Mauritius, 
ramicippa jilatipos, din, Red Soa, 


se tliveee 


Pa 
Pericora oornigera, Bie., Indian Ocean. 
Htenoctnopa oervicorni«, ¥tw., Mawritiua, 
‘Menasthius monoceros, ‘Bive.,’ Red Soa, Iudian Occan, 
‘Mauritiu 
‘Halimus aries, Bilw., Indian Ocoan. 
3, auritus, Zific., Indian Ocean. 
Tribe, Parthenopiens. 
‘Bumedonne nigor, Ediv., China consta. 
Tambray longimiaus, Ve, Pondicherry, Amboyns, 


‘den. 
1, polngicun, Rel Sea, 
TL, ochinatus, Biw., Pondicherry. 
1. nervatus, Bive., indian Ocoun. 
Li prehensor, Fdi,, KE, Indies. 
L, tarenatus, £dw., Pondicherry, 
Parthenope horrida, Biv. Indian Ovean, Atlantic. 
Gryptopadin fornicate, Euw., Indian Ocean 
Pum, Cyetometepen, 

‘Tribe T, Cancoriens Cryptopoden. 
Githra ecrupos, Kdw., Maaritins, Archipelago. 
Ganoot rovous, Zui, Rod Sea, 
(. intogerrimus, Zuio., Indian Ocean, 
marginatus, Auw., Red Sea, 
marginatus, Fabr., Andamans. 
‘ooyroo, Hitt, Aviatic reas, 
G, mamillntna, are., Auntralin. 
©. soulptus, Kidic., Rod Sea. 
U, limbatus, A Red Sea. 
©. Savignii, Hdw., Red Sea, Indian Oocan, 
C. onleulosus, Edw,, Now Holland. 























Oarpiline maculatua, Bdw., Indian Ocean. 
©, convexus, Edw, Hed Sea, 
Zonymus lativeimus, Eis, New Folland, 





Z. pubescons, Eure, Mauritius, : 

Z, tomentosas, £ufw., Indian Ocoan. 

Z, wonens, Ede, Indian Ocean, 

Xautho hirtioitous, Bdw., Red Sex. 

X. rufopunotatus, Hito., Binuritivs. 

X. asper, Bdve., Hed Sea. 

XC scuber, Bdw.. Sunda Isl 

XS. Lannarclei, Badw., Mauritian 

X Beynaudii, Buw., Indian Occan, 

X Peroni, Zdw., New Holland. 

X. impromus, Edw. Mauritiw 

X lividus, Huw, Manritin: 

XC. hirtipes, Edw., Red Sea, 

stun, Edw, Mauritive. 
Auatralia. 


Chiorodius ungulatna, Edw., 
©. sreclatus, Kdve.. New Holland. 

© niger, Edw., Red Sea. 

© exeratas, Edw., Indian coasts. 

©, sanguineus, Edw., Mauritius, i 
©. endorus, Edw., New Zealand. 

Ociua tuberculosus, H4s0., Indian Ocean. 
©, truncatus, Etw., Australis, 

©. gutiatas, Zav., Now Holland. 

©, Frontalis, Kdw., Tranquebsr. 

































CRUSTACEA. 
Evondoosrcinns gisns, Ee.. Now Holland, 
P, Bellengers, Eiiw., Indien eea 





Eticas dentatus, Edw., Ind. Archipelago. 
Edw., “Australin. 





E, levimana, Edw., Mauritius. 
ria dentifrons, Hdw., Austrailia. 
- ferrugines, 2 ans Rod & 02 
Molin reselaiar Bday Mritive, 
rite 1, Portuniens, 
Platyonichus bipustulatus, Hdw., Indian Ocean. 
'P. unsutua, Héw., Mediterranean Ocean coasts. 
‘Portunws integrifrons, Zdw., Indian Oveau, 
Lupea Tranquebarica, Edw,, Asiatic seas, Tranquel 
‘lit Bub-genwa, Lupecs nageuses, 
L. Pelagica, Edvw., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
T., eangainclenta, Edv,, Indian Ocean, 
L. lobifrons, Edw., Eaut Indies. 
L. granulate, Bdw., Mauritius. 
LL, gladiator, Edw., Indian Ocean. 
Taarasna, 

‘Lat Sub-genus, Thalamite quedrilatercr, 
‘Thalamita admete, Zdw., Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 
‘5, Ohaptalii, Zave., Red Bea. 

T. cronate, £dw., Asiatic sons, 
T. prymns, Edw., Avstralin, 
2d Sub-genve, Thainmite hoxagonales, 
T. orucifera, Edve., Indian Ocoan, 
‘T annulata, Edw. Red Ses, Indian Ocean, 
T. natotor, Euw., Indian Ocean. 
T, traneata, Bdw., Indian Ocoan, 
T, callianasan, Edwv., Indian Ocean, 
‘1. erythrodactyla, Zawo,, Australia, 
Podophthalmus vigil., Hdw,, Indian Qcew 
‘Thelpheuss Indios, BHw., Coromandel const, 
T. cha) errondi, Q, and G, 
E pocket, Be., Cape of Good Hoye. 
T. Leschenandii,’ #avo., Vondioherry, 
Tribe, Gecarcinw, 
Cardisoma carnifex, Haw, Pondicherry. 
Gecarcinus lagostoms, @, and G@., Avatralia, 
G. enenifex. 
G, hirtipes. 








Tribe, Pinnothorions, Edin, 
Hlamons mathai, ¥dw., Red Sen, Maurition. 
Hymonosoma orbiculars, Adw., Cape of Good Hoy 
Myotiris longienrpis, Bato. “Australia, 
Doto suleatus, aw, Hed Bea. 
Tribe, Ooypodiens, 
Deypeds cordimanss Bidw,, Mauri 
©, cerstophthalna, Edv., Egypt, Mauritius, N, Holl 
cera na fauritiva, N, 
brevieornis, Edw, B Tndlce 
. mascrocera, Edw.,'B. Indies, Brazil. 
i Edw, Australia. 
wa., Red Sea, Mauritiua, 
Ede", Australia. 










Tribe, Gonoplaciens, 
Gonoplex rhomboides, Exvw., Oconn, Mediterraneat 
‘Macrophthalmus transversus, £a1., Pondicherry. 
sa , Hdet., Mouritins. 
ca Eau, Red Sen. 
Cleistotoma Leachii, Zdw., Bed Bes, 
Sesarma tetragona, Zdw., Indian Ovean. 
8. Indice, Eiw., Java. 
3. quadrats, Zdw., Pondicherry. 
punctatus, Héw., Indisn Oocan, 
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. ootodentatus, Xdw., King Inland, : 
@. Latreillii, Edw., Mauritius. 

©. renlollger, Edw., Asiatio reas. 

©, pallipes, Hdve., New Holland. 

‘Grapsus strigosus, Zduz., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, New 


@. variegatus, Kdw., New Holland, Chill. 

G, memor, Hdwe., Bed Sea, Indian Occan, 

G. plicatua, Huw., Sandwich Islands. 

Plagusa clavimana, Hdw., New Holland, New Zealand, 
ranicoro. 

P, tomentosa, Edw, Cape of Good Hope, Chili. 

P, dopressa, Haw., indian Ooean, Chins, N. Guinco. 

P: squamoss, Adw., Red Ses, E. Africa, Indian Ocean. 

Varuna littersta, Hid. Indian Ocean. 


Fam. Oxystomes, 
Calappo Iophos, Edw., Indian reas, 
C. gallus, Xdw,, Maurit 
©. cristata, Kiulw., Asiatic 
C. tuberoniata, Haw, E. ‘ipolago. 
©. fornicata, Edv., Indian seas. 
Orithyia mamills 
Leucosia urenia, Edw, New Gui 
L, eraniolaris, Réw., Indian const, 
‘Myra fugax, Kdw,, Red Sea, Jave, 
Ozeophorus horridus, Edw., Red Sea. 
Philyra acabriuscula, Zdw,, Indian « 
P. globmlosa, Leach. 
‘Axgania exinncous, Ede,, Tndian ven, 
Tae canalioulata, Kdw,, Mauritius 
Nuria Hardwickdi, Xdv., India, 
N. granulate, dw. Red Sea. 
‘Tribe, Coryatiens. 

Iphis soptom-spinosa, Hdvo., Tndisn scas, 

tomes cola 1a. Capo of Good Hope. 
Dorippe qoadridentota, £av., Indian Ocean, 
D. simma, Hdw., Indian coasts. 
D. astuta, Edw., Asintio seas. 
Caphyra Rouxii, Baw, New Holland, 

Fam. Apterares, Edw. Tribe, Dromicne, 
Dromia Rum 
D. fallax, Be uw 
D. hirtissims, Bdw., Cape of (ood Hope. 
D. eaput mortaum, Edm, Indian Qoean, 
D. unidentata, Edt, Red Sea. 
Dynomene hispida, Rdw., Mauritius. 

rite, Homolions. 
Lomis hirta, Haw., Australia, 


‘Tribe, Pactolions. 
Ranina dentata, Ziw., Indian seas, Mauritius. 


Fam, Pterygures. Tribe, Hippiens. 
Albunes syronista, Zdw,, Asistio sons, 
‘Hemipeo testudinarias, Hdw,, New Holland, 
‘Hippa Asiatica, dv,’ Asiatio sens. 
Pagurus cristatua, Bdw., New Zealand. 
P. deformis, Bdve., Mautitine, Seychelles. 
P. punotelatus, 2ihe., Indian Ocean. 
B. affinis, Edw., Ceylon. 
P, nanguinolentus, @. and 0. 
P. sotifer, Edw, New Holland. 
P, olibanarius, Hdew., Asiatio sean, 
P. crassimanus, Zdv., South Sean, 
E, Gbioen, Baw, South Sous 
B. elegans, Q. and G., Now L 
P. anioalus, Edw., Manritiva, 
P. gonsgras, Edw., China. 
P. pilowus, aw., New Zealand. 
P. @. and G., New Holland. 
B. gamianue, Edw,, Cape of Good Hope. 
B. wiles, Hdte., coate of Indi 
P. custos, Zdsc., coaste of India. 
BP. diaphanus, Zw, Oveanica. 
Ph ‘Fabr India, Naples. 
Grnotite ta, Bdw., Asiatic seas. 
Q, rogoes, Ea, Indian Ocean. 
©, wpinoes, Bdw., Asiatic seas. 
perlate, Edv., South Beas. 
latto, Hdie,, Aniatic nes, 
B. dihe., New Zealand. 
arckii, Soduc., New Ireland. 











‘Fdw., Chine sens, 








A, 
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B. Astaticn, Zéw., Mouritins. 
ie. New Ireland. 
B. sculpta, Edw., 


B. pisumn, Zdw., China. 
Trite, Scyllariens, 










Or \. 
Tbacus Peroni, Edv., Austratian on 

o., Cape of Goal Hope. 
Indian Ocean, . 









Indian 


, Ede, Indian sens, 
Fai. Thalnssinicns, 





Tribe, Gasterobranchides. 
Callianides typa, Q. and @., New Ircland, 
Callianises elonguta, Bidte., Marrinnacs, 
Fam. Astaciens, 
Homsrus Copensis, Eiie., Cape of Good Hops 
Fam. Satiooques, Tribe, Alpheons. 
Alpheus brevirontris, Edw., New Holland, 
‘A. Yentrosus, Mdw,., ‘Manriti 
‘A Viens, ie. Asiatic sna, 
~ chiragtious, Batw., Asiatic seas, 
A. villosus, Bie., N, Holland, 
A. frontalis, Eihe., New Halland. 
Fontonia macrophthelma, Biw., Asiatic sens, 
P. armata, Edve,, Now Ireland. 
P. enflee, Hdie., Ceylon, Vanicoro. 


Tribe, Palomonions. 


Pye ventricomn, Hiw., Asiatic sons, 
sia nue, Bdie., New Guin 
H. spinifrons, Kdw., New Zealan: 


New Holl: 
‘New Holland, 
















wor, Eitw., Indian Ocean, 
Valemon natator, Saw. Indian Ocoan, on Gulf wood. 
P. longirostris, Zaw., Gangos moutis, 
P. carcinus, 2iie,, Gange 
Ti omatus, £dw., Araboyna, Waizyou, 
P. Lamarrei, Edis, Wengal conta, 
P. Tranquebaricus,’ Fubr., Tranquobar, 
hirtimanus, Zdie,, Badritin 
Tribe, Penoons. 

Stonopua bispidus, Bdv., Tndian Occan. 
Penwus onnaliculatas, Eto, Celeber, Mauritius, 
BP. monoooras, Zdw., Indin, 
P. Indicus, £uw., Coromandel, 
P. monodon, Eilit., Indian coasts. 
BP, affinis, Buwe,, Malabar. 
P: brevicornis, Huw., Indian co: 
P. oraasloornis, Bdw,, Indian coasts. 
Onloptorse expen, Bat, Nr Ga 

man, Edvo., N. Guinon, 
Acotes Indious, Kile, Ganges mouth, 

Onnxn, StomatoronEH, 

Fam, Oxridioides. 
OspEn, StoMAPODES. 

Lucifer Roynaudii, Bdu., Indian Ocean. 
L Ete,, Indian Ovenn? 
Pbylfosoima communis, Zdv., African and Indian sons, 
P, stylifera, Bdse., Indian Ocean. 
P Edw., New Guines sons. 
B. clavicornis, Zve., African and Indian sons, 

















pipe Be ere 
ema es A 
P. Inticornis, Zdw., Indian seas, 


P. Indica, Zdw., Indian Qocan 
Phyllosoma brevicornis, Zdw., African and Indian seas, 
P. stylicornis, Eaw., Indian Gooan. 

‘Phlina serratus, Bdz., Port eckson, Malonines, 
‘Anisopus dublus, Edw., Mauritius? 

A ii, Eder., Cape of Good Hope. 

‘A. Gaimardii, Béw., New Holland, 
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Indian seas. 
4 stets Pe t Tec waters of Kamtathates. De teres, Ea Now Peciand. 
Fam. Hyperines, Tribe, Ordinaires. Pig Rates Bee a Ase ae 
















Pidenate Bae, 
‘Vibilis Peronii, Zdw,, Asiatic ress Payllophon, oorntte, Bie, Tongataboo, 
Phoreus crea ie, TInalan Ocean. ‘nox, EIDE. 
Anchylomera Blossevilleii, Ee, ‘Tndian seas. Fam. Chondracanthiens, 
4, Hunter, poe On Tucea impressus, Zdw., on a diodon. 
xyoephals Onean, Saranoneati 
O, semaine, Bde, Ainborns and Van Diemen’s Lan pa sine Bier cn Eesouvan rolls 
OnpEs, Laxopiropzs. ‘Lerneoneme Lesueurii, Zdw., on Exoowtus volitans. 
Fam. Coprelliens, or Leemodipodes filiformes. ‘Oxpes, ASAmerOsEa 0B ProHNOaoNIDss. 
‘Caprella scaura, Pig) Monzitins ‘a a poplin 
tics, Hidiv., a0 & 
3 ovalin, Hav. els viata Eich Be Bay of S hadiag ‘Now Holland. 
oe eee oan es Kimalus Moleccann, Bite Wsloosane 
Oxnes, 190r0Des. L 2, Kdw., China, Japan. 
Section, Isopodes marchours. 7 ficauda, Edw., Moluccas 
Fam. TaotaStes Tribe, Woteides arpentouscs. — Tennant’s Ceylon; Collingwood's Tr. of a 
Idotes sugors, Zdw., Indian Waturatist; Eng. Cyer; Ainslie; Milne Edwards 
E Talc Bi, Malas a Darwin; Hartwig; Bikmore, 
ripen, Adu, Oape of Good Hope. ORUTTENDEN, G. 8. J., an officer of the 
Fam, Asellotes, rite, Aselloter homopodes, { Yuan Nery, ant of Report on the Mijarthsn = 
Tile Dean Tre ee ee the NE. point of Africa ; also of a Memoir on the 
i J ‘Western and Eastern Tribes inhabiting the Somali 
Porcelistraneatat, Rie, Maaritins of Re. Aisa; ago oft dura) of a 
A mille we Edw. » Gane of eatin aed Excursion to Sanaa,” the capital Yemen 
: pei ‘Triomaxs. Memoir on tho Edo, or Tribes af the NE. Goats 
‘Section, Teopodes nagenre. Sonal Const ai ‘Alrica, Bombay, 16. He was 
loyed in surveying the coasta 
ig oe oo of the oft eth 3 Pain Heres jouraal ot hie 
Betzerome $e ‘Holland. . excursion into Dahar-—Bomb. Geo, Trans, 1844-46, 
& ubmcens Ze) New Holland. 1847-49 ; EJ. Marine Surveys. 
i. armata, Ew., Now Zealand, CRUZCOOL, an opening or atrait 6 
K; aloaathn, Bite, ido Island. Maacal Island from the Chittagong coast nowt 
Pome a emo, Zen, » New Holland. : oe White Gen Sendolifi, which are in lat, 21° ore 
"Australie —He 
‘Millontata, Baie ‘ing Telarc, citresiattit VARIANS, «curious a 
Fam, Oymothoadiens, Tribe, Cymothoadiens orrans, coloured magpie, common to Siam and Java. ©, 
bi ep satay, ETP MPS Seams tobe of common occurente i the Toss 
i tropa "typus, Ede, Bengal. sect 1 Frovinces, where its presence was first re- 
a ‘tt Hilo, Invlian tena. the late Dr. Helfer— Wallace ; Blyth. 
Aallocra Ghana, Be Cope of Good Hope. ese ori Menta of planta, ail ot 
‘Liogesa Raynaud, Bde, Cape of (to Hoyo, them trees, of the natural order Lauraces. O. 
isob Matt, Baars Seychelles, an; ees, of Pat ©, floribunda, Nees, 
one tg 
Ieontal, Ft. Sait BOR oy Halland, Wyihet ; C. Griffthians ; ©. membranacon, Thu) 
nla, Eifr., Chinn, 
©, Bang, aber Cnpo Of Good Hap ishteam, Ci, =, to 2000 feet; 0. ight. 
Section, Tnopodes vcdcntatros, the Epicarides of Latreille, mined India + . Nel q 
Legion, Branchiopodes. Of India, are 
Onpzn, Puriiorozs. ORYPTOCARYA "FEORIBUNDA, ees. 
Fam, Apusient C. Wightians, 7h: | Golu-mora of . Cxxton, 





Limnadia Mauritiana, Zdw,, Mauritins, 
L. tetracers, Zidwe., Charkow, 


‘OnbeR, OrPsornss of OstRACOIDEN. 


TThia very large, fine tree i no¢ uncommen io 
the moist forests of the Western Ghats and in 


. i Ceylon, at elevations from 2000 up to 5000 feet ; 
Cypeidinn Reynsudit, Bdw., Indian Ooenn. also in the Tinnevelly and Travancore ts 
‘Onprs, Corsropns. Malabar and S, Canara, In Ceylon its ti 
‘Funi. Pontions. gonaidered valuable for building. ‘purposes —Thw.; 
Sapbhirine indicator, Zite Cape of Good Hope. B. Br.; Wall.; Beddome. 
8, fulgens, Bilv., Atlantic, Gi proghittG PLANTS of the 8. sod E 
Fam, Monocles. of Asin have been lle stodied. They tnetode 
Oyclops vulgaria, Kitr., Bourbon. acrogens, bryogens, thallogens, and protophytes; 
‘Sub-clast, Orustaces vaceurs, ferns, rushes, mosses, forgi, lichens, matron, 
Onpen, BrruoKostours. ate; and from the tats, 

Fan. Peltocaphales. "rite, Caligiens, the hige, fungi moses, and forte, man deives 
atigus Kroyer, Ze, on « diodoe, nutriment and valuable Some form 
G. secutatun, Save, Indi of commerce, food-planta, 
C. Pharsonis, Zde., Red Bea, on a chistodon. gelatinous and samy! matter, 

being “ueefal in medicine and the arte. 
Hrurypborus Nordmenell, Bie Anaks seas flowerless include the 


CRYPTOLEPIS, 


seaweeds, Porphyra, ap., laver; UI , green 
Inver ; Léminatins op, Tangle ; dam tp eee ! 
locke; Iridwa, ep., and Rhodymenia, sp., dulse. 
Goylon mows is Piocerin candida, and Pi. tenax 
is Chinese moss; Gracillaria helminthocorton is 
Corsican mosa, algo the Laurencia obtusa. Aus- 
tralian moss is the Eucheams speciosum; the 
edible neaweed of Valparaiso is Durvilles utilis; 
Sphwerococcus lichevoides is found on the British 
coasts. Irish moss is Chondrus and 
Gigartina mamillosa, and Cetraria Islandica is the 
Iceland moas, Several of the lichens furnish 
able dyestuffs, particularly species of Lecanora, 
Rocall, and Borrera aanch—Food, 105; Sim- 
monde. 

CRYPTOLEPIS, « genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Asclepiaces. C. C. 
grandiflora, C. panciflora, C. reticulata, and C. 
Buebananii oocur in India.—W. Le.; Voigt. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA. D. Don. 

Cupressus Japonica, Thunb. 

‘The euji, or Japan cedar, a beautiful and great 
dmired tee of Fapan ana'N, China, is « epedies 
of pine not unlike the araucaria of Norfolk Talands 
and Brazil, When growing Inxariantly, it is 
Mighty ornamental, rising from the ground as 
straight as a larch, aud sending out numerous 
aide branches almost horizontally from the main 
stem, which again droop Towards the ground it 
a graceful and weeping manner. It is the finest 
of all the trees of Japan, rising 10 60 and 100 
feet high, and five feet in cireumference at three 
fect from the ground. It is seen everywhere in 
the valleys, and up to 7000 fect on the mountains, 
‘The wood of the tree has a kind of twisted grain, 
nnd poascases grent strength and durability. It is 
highly valued by the Chinese; and, froto its beauty 
and straightness, is often used by the mandarins 
and priests for the long poles which are generally 
seen in front of their houses and temples. It 
also well known and highly prized by tho natives 
of Japan aa an ornamental tree. It is a most cou- 
spictious tree, evidently in high favour with the 
Priests of Buddha, and well deserves to bo 80. It 
succeeds adinirably in China, and has been intro- 
duced into England, whore it is admired —Kor- 
tine's Wanderings, p. 128; Tea Districts, pp. 16, 
212, B01; F. con Mueller. 

CRYPTOSTEGIA GRANDIFLORA. 2 B. 
Norium geandifloram, Roz, | Palay, . MALEAL, TAM. 

A climbing plant belonging to the family Ancle- 

jadaeer. It is common in the south of Talia, and 
yields a fine siliy fibre, capable of being spun into 
fine yarn, and of employment for sany of the 
purposes to which flax is applicable, suited to the 
‘weaving of different qualities of cloths, It seems 
to hea good substitute for flax, as it is soft, pliant, 
and susceptible of being split into the finest 
threade, ‘The stalk contains « large percentage 
of fibre, besidea yielding a milky juice, which 
solidifies into » gum-elastic of the nature of India 
rubber ; but it has not as yet been collected for 
the purposes of commerce, and it is doubtfal if a 
sufficient quantity could be obtained to render it 
an article of The small samples obtained 
answer well for rubbing out marks from 
paper. Mr. Underwood made a fair attempt at 
producing weterproof cloth by simply running the 
Yniee over the cloth.—3f. E. J. 

CRYPTOTHELEA CONSORTA, the wood 
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CTESIAS. 
CRYSTAL. 
Cristal, . . . Fu., Sp. | Balur, Hirvp., Pers, 
eats .» | Cris eee 
Kermit. Gen. | Cristello, ir. 


‘The word for eryatal alinded to in Genesis xxxi. 40 
a ies, and in Job vi. 16 as frost, and the Hi 
Persic word Balur, seem to have been appli 
indifferently to ice and rock-erystal. Rock-cryat 
occurs abundantly in many parts of India, and 
that of the south of the Peniosula is known a8 
vellum stove, from the place of its occurrence. 
It is said that rock-crystal, if made red-hot, and 
plunged repeatedly into the tincture of cochiaeal, 
takea a ruby hue; if into a tincture of red sandal, 
it takes a deep red tint; into tincture of anffron, 
a yellow like the topaz; into. tinctaro of tmrnesol, 
a yellow like the topaz into juice of nerpram, it 

ea a deep violet like the amethyst; and into a 
mixtare of tinctare of turnesol and saffron, it 
becomes an imitation of the emerald. Also by 
steeping the erystel in oil of turpentine, satura 
with, verdigris or spirits of wine, holding dragon's 
Dlood or other coloured resins in solution, depth 
of tints are produced proportioned to the time of 
steeping. Crystals can be coloured if heated in a 
crucible with orpiment and arseni Cryatala 
coloured red are false rubies, known in ¥raace as 
rubaces. Cups of rock-crystal were higlily prized 
in ancient Rome; but even in Pliny’s tine the prico 
of agates, as he calla them, had began to fall, and 
now-a-days the Cambay stones formation is 80 
extensive, that the principal use of Cambay stones 
is as studs, paper-cutters, knife-handles, aud imnur- 
hing cupe “King, p- 278, See Cambay. 

CSHITIIA, Cacaba. Saxse. Tho horizon ; also 
tho sine of an'aro referred to tho horizon, used for 
finding the ascensional difforence.—IVarren, Kala 
Sankalite, 

CSOMA DE KOROS, Alexander Csoma do 
Koros waa n highly Iearued Hungarian philo- 
logist, who died jv 1842 on the Mumalaya, 
memoir of him appeared in the BI As. ‘Trans, 
1841. He bequeathed Rs. 5000 to tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. He resided in Kunawar, 
and at Ladakh aud Kanum, from 1824, for tho 
sake of stndying the Innguaye of tho oountry. 
An account of Gerurd’s iuterview with hin 

in the Gleanings in Science, 1829, i. p. 
He wrote a Geographical Notice of Tibet 

As. Trans, 183i, i. 121. The Buddhist 

igious works of Tibct, brought to notice by 
him, are the Tanjur, which consists in ita differ 
‘ent editions of 100, 102, and 10% folio volumes, 
and comprises 1083 distinct works. The Tanjur 
consists of 225 volumes folio, each weighing from 
4 to 5 Ibs. in the edition of Pekin ; but an edition 
has also been published st Lhassa and other 
places; of these De Koros gave an analysis in tho 
20th volume of the Asiatic Researches.” See Pali, 

CTESIAS, ac. 440-370, a Greek of Gaiden of 
the Aaclepiad tribe, a contemporary of Xenophon 
and Herodotus, He took service with the Greek 
mercenaries who joined Cyrus, son of Darius 11, in 
his expedition against his brother Artaxorxes Me. 
mon, by whom be was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Cynaza, 5.c. 401, 41 miles from Babylon. He 
became physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of 
‘Persia, at whose court he resided for 17 years, Dur- 
ing his residence he was able to consult the public 
archives, and he compiled from them a history of 
the Persians and of their predecessorain the empire 
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OTESIPHON, 


of Asia, He also wrote an account of India and 
ite tions, but the abaurd exaggerations and 
ables which this contains have caused all his other 
works to be viewed with suspicion, He is likewise 
accused of being led, by extreme jealousy of 
Herodotus, into direct mis-statements, that he 
might contradict that historian, Aristotle more 
than once declares him to be unworthy of credit ; 
and wodern critics have generally agreed to reject 
altogether, or to receive with great reserve, all his 
amertions. Yet Diodorus Sicnlos and several 
ancient authors appear to have followed and 
trusted him; and it may be observed that whilst 
‘mere tiavellers’ tales and vulgar traditions were 
probably the only sources of his Indian marvels, 
written records and mouuments may have far- 
nighed him with well-anthenticated historical facts, 
to aasiat him in compiling the history of the 
country in which ho resided, and of which he had 
4 personal knowledge. Unfértunately, of hia 
history very little remaine, except the names of 
kings, Much relating to Asayria, contained in tho 
‘works of others, was, however, undoubtedly copiod 
from him, Ctesins and Isidore both mention a 
staine pillar of Semiramis at Baptane, but these 
and the Syriac inscriptions bave di 
Ctcsins mentious the use af swords as hi 
conductora— Smith's Dictionary of Gr. a 
Yude, Cathay, i. p. 39; Layari, Nineveh, i. p. 15. 
CRESIPHON. The Babylonian cmpire was eub- 
vorted by Cyrus, who is said to have taken the 
capitol by turning the course of the Euphrates, and 
marching hin troops along the hed of tha river into 
the centre of the city. ‘The wally aud temple of Bolus 
are said to havo been demolished by Xerxes on 
his revum from the Greeian expedition ; but if 10, 
they must have beon rebuilt, as they were stand- 
ing’ in the time of Alexander. After the build- 
ing of Scloucia and Ctesiphon, Babylon becaine 
jually deserted ; and we learn from St. Jerome 
int tho wpnoc within the walls was converted ly 
the Parthian ings into « royal hunting ark 
From this period we ceaso to hear of Babylon as 
8 city; but, notwithstanding that ao many ages of 
‘arbariam and iguorance have passed away, tradi- 
tion still continues to identify both its name and 
situation. The town of Hiilloh is said hy the 
pegele of tho country to be built on the sito of 
abel; and soins gigantic ruins, still to be secn 
in its vicinity, are believed to be remains of 
that ancient metropolis, From her fallen towers 
have arisen not only all the present cities in hor 
vicinity, but others which, like herself, are long 
ago gone down into the dust. Since the days of 
Alexander, wo find four capitals at least built 
out of her remains,—Seleucia yy, the Grecks, 
Ctesiphon by tho Parthians, Al Modain by the 
Persians, aud Kufa by the Khalifs,—with towns, 
villages, aud caravansaris without number. The 
thare othe Ret ery fe "rout ook Baghdad 
ore of the miles sout! 3 
‘and hiamodiately opposite to i the manpatin and 


ting 
‘Rom. 








fosee of the Grecian city of Seleucia, which after- 
* ‘becoming identified with the former under 
the name af Coche, thoy ascumed, when thas 


united, the epithet of Al Modain, or the cities. 
Ctosiphon wan moat admirably situated, on a sort 
of peninsala by e sudden flexure of the 
Tigris, which must have embraced the greatest 
EEE th fon, ta foundation, howover, can 

‘be ascribed to any particular perton, os it 


CUBERO. 


would seem to have increased gradually, during a 
susoescion of many years, frum & camp to a city. 
Paooras, supposed to be Orodes, King of 
Parthians, and contemporary with Anthony, ia 
thought to be the first who surrounded it with 
walls, and made it the capital of the Partbian 
empire. It was sacked, i in, by 
the generals of Marcus Aureliua, a., 165, and 
afterwards by the emperor Severus It becamethe 
favourite winter residence of the powerful auc- 
ceasors of Artaxerxes, from whom it was 

Said, the re i AD, 
Or. the capfal was taken by aumulty and the 
tumultuous resistance of the people gave a keener 
edge to the sabres of the Mnhomedans, who 
shouted with religious transport, ‘This is the 
white palace of Chosroes! this is the promise of 
tho Apoatle of God!” ‘The seek of Ctesiphon was 
followed by ita desertion and gradual decay. The 
‘Arabsdislited the airandaitustion of the place, and 
‘Omar was advised by his general to remove the 
seat of government to the western side of the 
Euphrates; and little now remains but part of the 
palace of Chosroes, called Tak-i-Kesra, the Arch 
Of Chose.” If in ene, rom sia om the, pai, 
and presents a front of 800 fect in len 
in depth, having in its centre u vaulted ail 100 
foet in height to the top of the arch, the span of 
which is 85 feet. The Ali Capi at d 


ates of the palace of Debli, sink into i 
Beside the Rakei-Kerra. "The eity. walls, which 
been of very grent thicknoo, nay 








ay to her 
Iso be traced to a considcrable distance on 
Lanks of the river. The names of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon are very frequently confounded by the 
early Christian writers; but the cities on 
oposite sides of the river Tigris, and were built at 
ferent periods. Mr. Jackson, when proceedin 
up the Tigris in 1797, passed by the ruins of Ctesi~ 
1, which thatriver iad considerably undermined. 
Trpect ware visioie a geens Many okitien re; Men 
halé-exposed, othors ready to fall into the river. 
Captain Mignon dug into the sides and bases of 
many the mounds at the Tak-i-Keara, and 
found their foundations invariably composed of 
the fire-burnt briek.—Layard, Nineveh, i. p. 242; 
Kinncir's Geographical Memoir, pp. 258-64, 273, 
274; Portes’s Travels; J, B. Fraser's Travels. 
CUBEBS, Piper cubeba. 
Kababab, ARAB, 

















Pav, 
sper of commerce is atated to be 
the fruits of Piper cubebe and P. carionm, both of 
them natives of Java, to which island their cultiva. 
tion appears to be confined. Dumki mirohi and 








lsda barekor, meaning ‘ tailed pepper,’ aro derived 
from the appearance of the dried fruit, which has 
always the footstalk 


adhering to it, — Irvine; 
7. 





CUBE SPAR, 


English, Swedes, und Danes From Goa he 
salad to Mamtipatam, and thence to Malice, 
already in the hands of the Dutch, and on to 
Manilla, where he took ship across the Pacific to 


Mexico. 

CUBE SPAR, or crystalline carbonate of lime, 
of good quality occurs in Nellore, Karnool, and 
Cuddapab. It is used for mounting microscopic 
objects, and as a source of very pure lime. 
Rhomb spar or dolomite epar occurs in Cuddapah 

CUBIT, the Hindi hath. A measure of 
length, from the point of the elbow to the poiat 
of the middle finger. The Eg made use 
of the cublt measure, divide! into six hand- 
breadth 
roysl cubit, which consisted of this lesser cubit 
and s handbreadth over. The royal cubit con- 
tained twenty English inches and two-thirds. 
The Jows made use of the seme meaeure, for 
length, of a cubit and a handbreadth. ' The 
Egyptians measured long distances by the Schwe- 
nus of aboat 6 miles in length. Land was 
measured by the aroura or half-acre, which, if 

juare, measured a hundred cubita on each aide. 
ist eaeenare nearly the sanic was in use from 
the earliest times, we learn from the size of the 
pyramids. Exactly such was the cubit used in 











making the five smaller pyramids of Gizeh.— 
Egypt. Inserip. 2d series, pl. 46; Ezekiel xi 5; 
Herodoivey Ub. ii, p, 1683 Tysels Pyramids in 


Sharpe's 2, Lp, 167. 
COBYA KANYA, from Cubja, tho spine, of 
the virgin, Kanya, a name of Kanoyj. 
CUCHHOUIA’ a mall Rajput clna of Gorakh- 
pur.—Ediot. 


QUCHWAHA, a celebrated Rajput tribe. ‘The 
rana of Amber is of the race who claim desceut 
from Cush, second son of Rama, king of Ayodhya, 
who migrated and built the fort of Rotas, on the 
Sone. Authentic history commences in An. 204 
with Raja Nola, who founded Narwar or Nishidr, 
Amber or Dundhwar, the early capital of Jeypore, 
was built by Jey Singh, and was a city of great 
architectural beanty.—Tod; Thomas’ Prinsey's 
Antiquities, p. 259; L:Niot, Supp. Gloss, 

GCUCIFERA THELAICA, 
Doom; Gingerbread troc. | Hyphano coriacoa, Cart. 

lumps of it ocoar near Thebes, in U; jt. 
Its sen instead of rowing wi Hale 
like other palms, forks two or thrce times, thus 
assuming the appearance of a pandanua | The 
frait is about the size of an orange, angular, 
irregularly formed, of a reddieh colour, and has a 
spongy, tasteless, but netritions rind. ’The albu- 
men of the seed is hard and semi-transparent, 
and is turned into beads aud other little orna- 
ments. Its brown mealy rind resembles ginger- 

Eng. Cye. p. 385. 

CUCUBALUS DRABA. Garter. A plant of 
the alpine vegetation of Kedarnath.—Hoffmeister. 

CUCULIDA, the cackoo family of birds, is 
of the tribe Scansores. Their outer toe is versa 
tile, usually turned back. ‘They mostly live on 
inséots, a few on fruit, Some hatch their own 
eee nests constructed by themeclves, others 











it theie eggs in the nests of other birds. 
‘This family ie divided ae under -— 
Sub-Fam. Cuculinw, Sw. C. Himalayanus, Figors. 


‘Trae cuckoos, parasite C. Latham. 
mckooes © Bennetts, zion, 


‘canorus, Linn., C. mieropterus, Gould, 
Of gtriatas, Drapics. 





of twenty-four fingers, and also of the ©. 


CUCUMIS MELO. 








Hieooooeyx varius, Viki, O. afer of Afsloa. 

‘HL nistooler, Zodgton. Eudzoamis lentil, 
H ; Pigore. , Winderail, N. Zetland, 
Polyphasin nigra, Bigth.  Zanclostomnus trian, Lees, 
Pi teaulrontri Grape Zr veidigoneia, Jordon. 
Pi meralina, Malayana, 7. Javnticus, Herma 
Sumioulus” diorwroties, Z. Sumatrante, 

‘Hodgson. Z, dinvdi of Malacca, 

S. Jugubris, Horgfeld, _ Phesnjoophaua pyrrhove- 
Hodgroni, | plinlar, Ceylon! 
Poo . Boras 
g: Todds ot Ansiraie, | ¥ calrbyaob 
xan , 

: cd |seb-Feom, Centropodine. 
G Basal | Centrpe rapennin, 1. 
Coooyates” melanclaucas, | C. viridis, Scoput, 

“Gntetin. Tassooua sickeoy Gray. 

Linn, —°iT. Leachenasltif, Lesson, 
anders. T infuapata, Bijth. 
Sereatus of Africa, (. adtnis, Blythe 





Cuculus canorus is the cuckoo of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Malay countries, and common io the 
Himalaya, visiting the plains during the oold 
season, "The noisy koel is remarkable for the 
dissimilar colours of the sexes, and for parasiti- 
cally Inying in the nesta of the crow. The ooucol, 
or crow-pheasant, is another noisy and con- 
spicuous bird wherever there is a little junglo. 
Phenicophaus callirbynchus is one of the finest 
Known cuckoos. Its bill is of « brilliant yellow, 
and black.—Jerdou. Sce Birds, 


CUCUMBER, Cucumis satives. 








Kusaje, . Anas, Khokr,. . . , Hinp. 
‘Concombre, + FR. Cetrinolo ; Cooomer, Ir, 
Gurken, Gx. Cohombros Pepino, . Sr, 


The cucumber (Cuewuts satus) ix grown frou 
sced at all seasons. The plants should never be 
too close. It thrives in all parts of India, and 
grows with mach or little wator; and, if allowed 
to climb over sticks or trellis-work, is out of the 
wny of jackals nud porcupines, who are fond of 
the frait. The natives grow them in their fields, 
in jd ecnson, sroongst grain and pulas of 
various sorta, and in the sandy beds of rivers 
during the hot wenthor, The cucumber of Nam- 
era zi, 5 is the Cucumis inelo, the melon, 
Cnoumber Seed il. 





Antinvun bij miniak, MAL, | Villerikai yennai,, Tam. 
‘Timon-biji-miniak, '. ,, | Dosa kais muna, . Tet, 
Katimun-bijizminiak, }, 





A clear, edible oil, obtained by expression from 
the seeds of Cucurbita pepo and 0. melapepo. 

‘The Cucumis genus of plauts belongs to the 
Cucurbitaces. CG. cicatrisatus, Stocks, the Wun- 
gec of Sind, has an edible fruit about 6 inches 
Tong, C. conomon, Tint, an annual of Japan, 
ia used for preserves. 

‘The cucumber family of plants is largel 
upon by a twelve-spotted species of the 
which, alike in the grab and perfect atate, 
on the leaves and flower-buda,—Jafirey ; Irvine ; 
Toigt; Eng. Cyc.; W. Ie.; Von Mueller. 

CUCUMIS MELO. Linn, Melon, musk melon, 










Betikh (mousk melon), Ar. Bake-laia, . . 
The-khwe-bmwe, Bunw. Gilas; Gira, 
‘Tien-kwa; Hiang-kewa,Cx. Sarde; Paliz, ‘usHT, 
Kleest, Huth, Piss, Bat srran. 
Tabofmag, . Manav. , TRL 
‘The native country of this valuable ia 
aknows, ‘Linnens says, Tertary, but he doen 
not give hia authority. De Candolle saya Ania; 
Roxburgh only knew it in » cultivated ‘state in 
tropical India; and Professor Royle seems} un- 
acquainted with any wild station for it in the 
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CUCUMIS MOMORDICA. 


Himataya regions. _It ix cultivated in Persia and 
Aigdamstan the Panjab, and alk over. India. 
From time immemorial Kashmir has been famoux 
for the excellence and abundance of ita melons, 
which form a staple article of the food of the 
inhabitants ; and the melons of Multan and Jhang 
are excellent. Dr. J. 1. Stewart says that this 
fruit rapidly degenerates if sown in the plains. 
In Kabal it thrives, and is in perfection in October 


‘and November, when the first frost touches the Tha-kht 


plant. It is largely taken for sale to Peshawur. 
CUCUMIS MOMORDICA. Rob. 

C. muricatus, With. | Momordica sativa, Rozb. 

Phonti, . . Bewo. Kakari; Karkata kai, Tax. 

Phunt ; Tuti, Himp. Pedds down kaia, . Tew 

‘Pans. Mullu dosa keia, 

Cultivated throughout India; when young, i 0 


CUCURBITACE. 


a white aa arrowroot; it is reduced to conjee 
quite aa easily, by pouring boiling water upon & 
or two which has been first moistened 
with eold water, The frait, a small capsnle used 
in aweetmeata, is known as the Adully.~—2oad. + 
Rev, J. F. Kearns in Agri-Hort, Soc. Pro. 1862. 
CUCUMIS UTILISSIMUS. Roz. 


Kihysr-i-badrong, . P2n3. 
Dose, Nekks dose, ‘TEI 





Cultivated throughout India; and Dr. Stewart 
has seen it at 6000 feat, on the Ravi, in the hills. 
This gourd attaine 2 or 24 fect, and is stated to 
reach the extraordinary length of 5 feet, Whon 
ripe, if carefully gathered and suspended, it will 
keep good for several months, from which cireum- 











substitute for the common cucumber. stance they are valuable for long voy: It is 
occasionally ground into a meal. When the @ those 
frnit in ripe, if eaten with a little sugar, it is little 
inferior to tho melon, and reckoned very whole- f 


some; natives uso it in carries.—Roxd. 
CUCUMIS PUBESCENS. Witld. 
C, maderaspatanus, Ruzb. 
Fowl'scucumber, . ¥NG. 
Kakri, Bun-gumuk, Hsp, 
‘Raut ye + + PERG 

Grows wild in South India, in the Panjab, 
Hindustan, Bengal, and the Peninsula. Ita small 
fruit is eaten by the natives, though they do not 
cultivate the plant; on ripening it becomes aro- 
matic. —Roxb, ; Voigt + Stewart; Ircine. 

Cucumia duduin, Queen Anne's Pocket Melon, 
isa native of Perain, and produces a feait varie~ 
gated with green and orange, and oblong ‘unequal 

rreen spots ; wlien full ripeit becomes yellow, 
then whitish, 





















a meal, which they employ’ 
they also express a mild oil from them, which 
they use in food and to burn in their lamps. 
‘The seeds are highly nourishing, and welll doserying 
of a more extensive culture than is bestowed on 
thom at present. ‘The powder of the toasted seeds 
mixed with sugar issaid to be a powerful diuretic, 
and serviceable in promoting the prasage of sand 
or gravel. In Roxburgh's time, in the Guatar 
Circar, these seeds formed a considerable branch 
of commerce.—Rozb.; Cal. Ex. 1862; Honig. 
CUCURBITA, a genus of the Cuombitacer, 
which includes all pumpkins, gourds, squashes, 


Mod snd vegetable marrow, and of these there are 





Tt hae a very fragrant vinous innumerable varicti 

musky emell, and a whitish, flaccid, Insipid pulp. mosahnts, Ducheme, i tho musky gourd. 

Linn, : . po, Liam, the squash gourl, can 
Suoumis'eariyus pak fem stored for months, It is eupposed to be a variety 

trulla, Sooknae, Saxnx. Of C: pepo. , 
Rote keekari, ; _ ©. pepo, Linn., the pumpkin, is largely grown 
Pipingya, in particular localities. its ‘neturulization in 
Mula volert, |. desert tracta would be a boon, 

Tbe bee’! gm, _ C- aurantia. —? Yin-kwa, Cain. A deep 





‘This ia commonly grown and largely msed all 
over India, bat most Europeans find it difficult 
to digest. Cucumbera of the ©. sativus and C. 
utilissimas are consumod in immense quantities 
by the Karena and Burmans, who seem to prefer 
them large and yellow, rather than pluck them 
when green and tender. ‘The sceds of this and 
of ©. utilissimus are considered cooling. 

QUCUNIS TUBEROSUS. Heyne. 
Aduley +. Tam. | Casarakain,. - . 
Nellay pileu, >< 


This is a pot egctwble, eaten by the people in 
curry. It grows wild in cotton soils of North 
‘Tinnevelly. It is very prolific, and on waste 
Jands, headlands, etc., in great abundance. 
coalie load of tubers gives six large measures of 
fine flour, considered by the natives a most 
excellent breadstuff. One measure of the flour 
is considered equal to two messures of the Panicum 
loasarium, which latter is tho staple food of 
North Tinnevelly. The tubers are washed and 
‘peeled, then bruised on a rough atone, after which 
it is washed precisely like arrowroot, the washing 
extending over seven or eight days, when the 
starch ie dried in tho sun, ‘The flour is almost 


Te. 








golden-coloured gourd of Cheh-kiang. Itis rather 
more tender than the other species, 

C.lobate. Tinda, Paxy. In tho Panjab this ix 
a.sinall round gourd when young, at which time 
it makes a most delicious vegetable for the table ; 
the fruit is not bigger than a small turnip.— 
Powell ; Eng. Cyc. ; Smith. 

CUCURBITACEA, s natural order of climb- 
ing or creeping plants, the gourd tribe, chiefly 
natives of hot countries, ranged by Meisner under 
35, and by Endlicher under 28 genera. Of these, 
there occur in Egypt, Abyssinia, and Arabia 8, 
in Astracan and Persia and the Levant 3, in 
China and Japan 5, and in the Enst Indies 160 
species, of which 46 are natives of India,—ach- 





A. mandra, benincase, bryonia, bryonopais, citrullas, 


coceinis, cucumis, cucurbits, erythropalim, her- 
Petoepermum, gyimaopetalum, Karivis, lnginaria, 
luffa, melothris, momordica, mukia, pilogyne, 
sicyos, trichosanthes, Zebneria. the 
species afford cathartios of remarkable power, 
others have useful edible fruita. The fruit varies 
much in size, form, and external characters, but 
is generally fleshy within, and its pulp is often ao 
saturated with water that it cannot be dried. 
The roots of most of the order contain starch, 


OUCURBITA MAXIMA, 


often asociated si esi poiee Poironons 
wi can be separat washiny Le oneal 
Toot with water, in which tho acrid matter dis- 
solves, while the starch ia left. The seeds of most 
of the order are of a mild sweet taste, give good 
emulsions with water, and yield « fixed oil by 
expression, Few of the planta of this order are 
Indigenous in Europe. In tropical countries thin 
order gives the inhabitanta a large portion of their 
food, which it often affords of the finest quality 
in the most arid deserts, or on barren swamps 
islands. In Persia, China, and Kasbmir, 
aro cultivated on the lakes, on the floating 
lectiona of weeds common in these localities; in 
India they are very abundant, cither in the wild 
or cultivated state. According to Dr. A. Hunter, 
the Cucurbitacee abound in fibres of great len; 
‘The following are the chief dietetical species : 
Cacurbita maxima. The seeds yield oil by expression, 
‘and are considered cooling. 

















Srila entandes @ oi 


4, soutangala, Kal 
Momordicn sharantia, ‘Carella 
‘Trichosanthes anguina, Chuching 
'T, dloloa, Palwal, 
 eucamerinn Tanglee-chuchings. 
OUGURBITA MAXIMA. Duch, 
Cucurbita molepeyo, Hoxb | Pumpkin; Quer 


Fruit alghtly bitter. 





Suphura kumra, . BExc. +. KANAWwAR. 
Shwm phe yung, | Bomw. Dachin + Tapaxee 
Pha Shor, JALBALS 
Nag-kwa, Kingkwa,Qvlix, Shakse or jaar, » 

oF eqtuagh sh gourd Ena. Kadusafod, . . Beas, 
Miths kadda!, . Hixp. Bashing kala, . Tae 
Halwa ladda?” < ,, | Gamaddi kei, ¢ | Ten. 


Culeivated throughout India, in Kashmir, ap to {20}, of *8 


6000 or 9000 feet, and in Ladakh up to 10,500 
fect. It is made to trail over housea and trees. 
Tt needs much wator and good soil. The fruit is 
very largo; when boiled, it tastes like a young 
carrot, and is used in various ways; it levee are 
oiled as greens, 3s presented wit 

great ceremony in China to married childless 
‘women, on the evening of the festival of mid 
autumn, which happens on the 15th of the 8th 
month of the Chinese year. In India the tallow 








gourd is presented 10 » wedded pait—Voigt; 
Stewart; Gen. Med. Top. 

CUCURBITA OVIFERA. Linn. 
‘Vegetable marrow, Enc. | Simai-pusini kai, . Tas. 


Thin is the nod whalwome ofthe Cucasbiiecen, 
and is yen by the market 

India, ‘ella ssid to be indigenous at Astracan; 

itinon excellent vegetable, of easy culture in good 
rich wail —Jaffrey ; Voigt. 

CUDBEAR is the Tsze-fon and Shih-jui of the 
Chinese. Itiaa powder from the Lichen 
Tertaricus, a plant found in Iceland, used in dye- 
ing violet, purple, or crimson. Its colours are 
‘aot durable when ‘it is employed alone, and it is 
therefore used a» body to other expensive dyes, 

‘ete, making 
rely. 


tb. quarters, In 1758 


CULLEN, Gzwzrat. 


the demand in that market is not great.—Com- 
pendicus Description, See Dyes. 
CUDDALORE, a town on the Coromm 

coast, in lat. 11° 42° 45° N,, Jong. 79° 48 45" E. 

population, 40,464. It ie in the South Areot 
and has the three parts of old Cuddalore, 

Munjet Coopum or New Town, and Fort St, David, 

the last of which, in 1684, Sumbaji gave permimion 

to build. In 1702 the fortifications were rebuilt ; 

and after the capitulation of Madras to La Bour- 

donpais in 1746, Fort St. David became the 








sent of government. The French advanced it 
|- thia fort in 1746, but were defeated by Mabfuz 
Khan. Dupleix besieged it, but retreated; and be 


subsequently, in 1749, failed ina night attack on 
the town. Major Lawrence made it bis head- 

ally took Cuddalore town 
without opposition ; and on the 2d June 1758 Fort 
‘St. David surrendered, and the fortifications were 
razed, In 1760 it was retaken by Colonel Coote, 
but in 1782 was again taken by the French under 
M, Bussy.—Findlay. 

CUDDAPAH, a town in lat, 14° 28' 49" N., 
and long. 78° 51’ 47" E., which gives its name to 
a revenue district of the Madras dency, ing: 
between lat, 13° 25' and 16° 20’ N., and long. 
77° 55’ and 79° 40’ E.; area, 8367 square miles 
* population, 2 ,301,194. Jt bas the districts of 

‘urnool and Guntur on the north, and Mysore 
and North Arcot on the south. The river Pennar 
enters the district at 7 odatoor, aud, after 


many windin; ARSC. idbout. within, nine 
til from Gallons town, " 


and flows in an 
easterly course to the Bay of Bengal. 

Thera are diamond imines about 7 miles north- 
east of the town of Cuddapab, on both banks 
of the Pennar. Iron ore is abundant in the 
hills. Cotton, wheat, and indigo are the chief 
crops. This district formed part of the territorive 
of the Bijanagar dynasty. In a.p, 1589 it fell 
to the armies of the Kutub Shahi masty of 
Gol conde, who sacked the city, and e the 

be great temple. TL was afterwards 

Shahi rulers of Bijapur, later on 
taken by Hyder Ali about 4.p. 1779, and ite ruler, 
Halim Khan, carried captive, In’ 1800 it was 
ceded by the Nizam to the British, ‘The chicf 
towns are Sidhout, Jummul Madagoo, Badwail, 
Pulgooralupully, Giddalore, aod “Jupgam-raz- 
pillay. In tho district are 108,676 Mahomedans 
and 4975 Christian 

‘The non-Aryan migratory tribes are the Yanadi, 
1 hill tribe of ‘emall stature, determined plander- 
fod of the shepherd flocks, but are valoable as 
fo 

‘The Yerkala are wholly migratory and_pre- 
datory ; steal into houses at night, and wrench the 
jewels from the cars of the women and children. 

‘The Chenchuwar, a physically fine race of mon, 
but incorvigibly predatory and regardless of 

‘human life. 

wit Sugoli, a wandering, pilfering zaee, who 

8 pictren ictureaque costume.—IJnp. Gaz. 

“oul ONG of Coorg, s breastwork. 

CULCURNI, a Tamil accountant. 

CULITLAWAN oro agagaiaiog weveral 
species of cinnamomum trees. 

CULLEN, GeNsRaL, of the Madres Artillery, 
Jong a Resident at the court of the raja of Travan 














indigo, oochin more core; for half « centory = contributor to physical 
Te is ol but lite by te Chinese, and! sclanoe‘ia india Geological 


He wrote on the 
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CULLENIA EXCELSA, 


Festures from Madras to Bellary, Mad. Lit. Trans. 
1827, i.; Account of the Fall of Rain at Different 
Stations’ on the Western Ghats, Rep. Brit. Ass. 
1844, 1846, ii. 28; On the Influence of Trees on 
Climato, Mad. Lit, Trans. xv. 450, Born 17th 
May 1785. He died at Allepey, Ist October 1862. 
eso butte, + SINGH] Malaf Loe mara, 1 

a I le, » SINGH i konjit "AM. 
Kattoo heriteya, . 1 i Dark fovleaieas Gard. 

‘A. large tall tree of the southern part of the 
Peninsala of India, and common in the central 
province of Ceylon, at an elevation of from 2000 
to 5000 feet; trunk straight, from 6U to 80 feet 
high. Wood white, rather open-grained, apparently 
not very good, but the outside wood only was 
examined. Under the microscope, ita longitudinal 
section is very peculiar.— Tight; Gitson; Thw. 








CULLEN'S LIQUID, for proserving wood and 
iron, is a mixture of two mei (by bulk) of 
coal-tar to one measare of quicklime and one of 


powdered charcoal. Lime is frecly dissolved iv 
coal-tar, with which it forma a cement which 
takes readily to wood, brick, iron, or other build- 
ing materials, however wet, and which sets with 
neatly the cohesion of mortar or hydraulic Time. 
With the addition of tho charcoal, mixed in an 
exovedingly fine state, it ia found that white ants, 
whieh attack and destroy creosoted wood, were 
effectually exclnded, carbon, it appears” being 
geperially poisonous’ to them. | Six pieors of 
deodar, or Himalaya pine, wore buried in » place 

icularly infested with white ante, three of 
ho plcom being prototed by Cullen's prepara: 
tion, and the three others being left in their 
natural state. At the end of five months the 
blocks were dug up, when those which had been 
coated were fotmd fo be as sound aa when pat 
down, while those which had been left unpro- 
tected were found riddled with the perforations of 
the ants, 

In the cage of iron, ereoaote is believed to be a 
complete protection in ordinary soils, but in salt- 
pote aoils is said to be of mo use whatever, Six 
pieces of thin iron were buried, three being coated 
‘with Cullen's preparation, while the others were 
Jeft an they were cut from the original plate; the 
coated iron was completoly protected for the time 
tried, whercas the pieces put down in their ordi- 
nary state wero found to lave been much rusted. 

ULLUKA, an ancient Hiudu commentator on 
the book of Menu, the Hindu Iawgiver. 

CULTIVATORS of the soil in British Indin 
are known a the ryot and the zamindar, the 


CUMIN. 


between tho vemels emblematic of the Lais of 
the Nile and the Ganges, there is a festival sacred 
to the sage Agastya, who prosides over the star 
Canopus, when the sun outers Virgo (Kaniya). 
The Camacumpa is then personiGed ander the- 
epithet Cumbha-yoni ; and the votary is instructed 
to pour water into a sea-chell, in which, having 
placed white flowers and unground rice, turning 
his face to the south, he offers it with this inyocs- 
tion, ‘Hail, Cumbha-yoni, bora. in the sight of 
Mitra and Varuna (the sun and water divinities), 
Ddeight aa the blossow of the cusa (gram), who 
sprang from Agni (fire) and Maruta. 
CUMBI, Taxt., Tet., Gardonia Incida, yiolds 
the Dikamilii or Cumbi-pisin, a strong, diagrse- 
able-smelling gum-resin, procurable in moat Indian 
Dazare. It is much used by native doctors a an 
external application, when dissolved in spirits, for 
cleaning foul ulcers.” It is wed by some European 
titioners in caso of worms in children. 
‘CUMBLI, Tiv., also written Kamli, Cumul, 
and Caml,” and also Camelinc, is trom 
the Sanskrit Kamal, a blanket, and is a coarse 
woollen blanket worn by the’ peasantry of all 
India, and sold at Rs. 1$ to 100. Cumblis are 
woven in almost every district of India of tho 
wool of the country, which is spun by hand, 
‘The yam is sized with the juice of the common 
squill; the woof is benten with a hand batten 
{Gn the way that sailors adopt in forming mata 
for protecting the rigging), no reed being used ; 
4 fuer doserition of cumbli, of which the sepoy 
cloakn wero formerly made, is manufactured ab 
Bellary or in its neighbourhood. Mysore cumblie 
of superior quality, in black and white colours, 
are sold at from Rs. 25 to 100 each; ordi 
sizes, Rs. 4 to 20 cach. Bellary curublis are 
made, but are not of so high value og those of 
the Mysore district ; they are 6 cubite long by 3. 
sunily made in picces of two or 
three feet broad, and five or six or more long, 
sod genetally very coame, of & dark oF bisok 
colour. Sowetimes, however, they are manu- 
factured larger and finer, and'striped or spotted 
black and white. There may be aome connection 
between the Santkrit word Kamal and the Grecian 
Chlamus and the Latin Chlamys, It is barely 
possible, also, it may not be unconnected with the 
Arabic Kamis, from which we have tho Italian 
Camicia, the Portuguese Camisa, and the French 
Chemise. The Chlamys was generally, like the 
Cumbli, made of wool, and in shape it was mach 
the same, being half the breadth of ite length. 





former being an Arabic word, tho Intter from the A similar connoction may perhaps exist between 
Persian. ‘ne Tibetans style them Ginpa. In the Persian and Hindi Suya, the Latin my 
and the modern Spanish Soya. Good cumblia axe 


Tadin, th chict cultivating raocsaro the Jat, Kopa, 
Khasea, Kunbi, Kuemi, Mela, Wakkala, Vallalar, 
and the bulk of the ate co-proprictors with the 
ralera, Menu says cultivated land is the property 
of him who cut away the wood, or who cleared 
and tilled it,—an ordinance bindiag on the whole 
Hinda ree, and which no international wars or 
conguast cold overt, Ta Bengal, aman with 
a helping boy, with plough and pair of bullocks, 
will cultivate as much a4 threo acres, or even more. 
Throughout India their crops are des 
the seasons at which they occur, as 
Kharif, Rabi—Tod’s Rajasthan, i. p. 496. Sea 
Agpion iture; Orops ; 

UMBHA, ine Hind astronomy, 
sign Aquarius. In 


iz r, the solar 
explanation of the sualogy 
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made in Ulwar, and in the neighbourhood of 
Meerapur in Meerut. The Sanala cumbli of Mearut 
sometimes sells as high as 26 rupeca. It ia made 
of the wool of lambkins, shorn about three 
after their birth.—EUiot, Supp. Gloss.; Hindu 
Infanticide, p. 196. 

CUMBUM, a town in lat. 16° 84’ 15”. N., and 
long. 79° 9’ E., in the esatern part of the 
Karnoo! district; has a tank of 15 miles cireum- 


‘by ference, formed by damming up the Gundia Kama 


river. 
Nigella sativa the ekdebe of ae ape 

iva, the puddeleer of Hippocrates and 
Diowoorides. “The Helleborus niger’ however, haa 
‘also been named cumin, 


CUMIN SEED. 


CUMIN SEED, Cuminum cyminum, 
Kamun; Kemun, Anas. 
Zire s Sire safed,”. Pans. 

+ » > Bone, 
ee. Gam 
Kommen, 
wire, | 





Kominon, + 
Cumin seeds, the fruita of Cuminum oyminum, 
are of an ash-prey or light brown colour. Taste 
warm, but not #0 agreeable ex anise, It ia 
extensively cultivated in the East, but has 
long been introduced into the south of Enrope, 
Sicily, and Malta, It is found in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam, at an 
elevation of 7000 to 9000 feet, and its seed 
are exported to the plains. 16 ewta. of the fruit 
yield about 44 Ibs. of the oil, which has 9 pale 
yellow colour, and is limpid, of a disegrecable 
amell and acrid taste ; wp. gr. 0-345. The seeds 
are used as a condiment in India, and the oil ix 
uwed in medicine; it is a stimulant carminative. 
‘The seeds were formerly much employed as an 
external splicttion in emplastram and eataplama 
ini, and still by Jews in the process of cir- 
cumeision. ‘The sead is particularly prized by the 
Mahomedane, who season their cakes with it,— 
Ainslie ; Roxb. ; Royle; Stewart; Mason ; O'Sh. 
CUMMUM, « town in the Hyderabad dominions, 
where seams of coal have been struck. 
CUMPAS, —? A light, browu-coloured wood of 
Penang, a lange tre, nad only for planks. 
CUMRBAND. Hw, Waist-belt. | Ka:nar- 
biindhna means literally, to gird up the lotus, 
GUNDALAM PALLAR” —?" A. bamboo- 
coloured wood of Travancore, used for sandals. 
CUNEIFORM CHARACTER, also called the 








axrow-headed, also the wedge-shaped character, pillar 


was used for'the Bactro-Medo-Persion langungo 
of the dynasty of the Achemenidm. It was firt 
observed at Be-situn, a little village at the foot of 
rocky mountains, which are covered with bas- 
relista, Cuneiform or wedge-like writings have 
been discovered on the solitary monument of 
Cyrus, on the Murghab, on the ruins of Perac- 
polis, on the rocks of Be-situn, near the frontiers 
of Media, and on the precipice of Van in 
Grotefend in 1802 nacertained that these were 
letters, and to be read from left to right; bat 
‘Munter, Tychson, Burnouf, Lassen, Hinch, Oppert, 
Norris, ‘Schrader, Le-Normant, the Rov. A. H. 
Sayco, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and George Smith, 
have laboured so that we now have translations, 
grammars, and dictionaries, Mr. A. H. Seyce, 
while reserring his opinion on the subject of the 
early connection of the Chinese and the primitive 
Accadian population of Chaldms, says: ‘The 
cuneiform characters of Babylonia and Assyria 
are, as is well kuown, degenerated hieroglyphics, 
like the modern Chinese characters. ‘The original 
hieroglyphios were invented by the Accadians, 
‘efore they descended into Babytonia from the 
mountains of Elam, and I have long been con- 
vinood that they wore originally written in vertical 
eolampa In uo other way can I explain the fact 
‘that most of the picturea to which the cuneiform 
h ‘back, stand upon their 
sides. There is evidence to show that the inventors 
of the ‘papyrus, or some similar 
‘vegetable aul . jing 











the firet cuneiform 
Iranian, and is to be 
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CUNEIFORM CHARACTER. 


the alluvial of Bebylonia furaished them 
with clay, and the use of much a writing material 
‘will easily account for the vertical direction in 
which the chi were made to run? 

‘The inscriptions in the Naksh-i-Rostum is a list 
of the Iranian ustions subject to Darius; the 
Persians attribute them to the chisel of their 


famous sculptor Farhad. A description of tham 


is to be found in Sir John Malcolm’s Persia, 
Enormous marble capitals of columns are to be 
seen at Be-situn, There are two tablets, the one 
ining « mutilated Greek inscription, declaring 
it to be the work of Gotarzes; the other a Perai- 
politan sculpture, adorned with nearly 1000 linea 
of cuneiform writing, exhibiting the religious 
vows of Darius ie 8 after his return from 
the destraction of Babylon, on the revolt of its 
udapati, Nebuchadnewar, the ded eon of 
Nebunet. Both Ctesias and Isidore mention a 
statuo and pillar of Semiramis at Baptane, but 
the sculptures of Semirmnis and the inscription 
in Syriac characters have wholly disappeared, 
Baghistan is traditionally described aa the pleasure- 
grounds of Semirami According to Sir H. 
(wliugon, D'Anyille first suggested the identity 
of Be-situn with the Baghistane of the Greeks, 
and there are good grounds, from the aucient 
notices of this place, for supposing him to be 
correct.  Etymologically considered, the evi 
is even more striking. ‘fo aolve all difficulties, it 
may perhaps, he side, be admitted that ihe 
sculpture did really exist in the lower part of the 
by the Assyrian queen ; and that 
Khbusra Parvez, when he was to make 
the scarped surface the back wall of his palace, and 
for that purpose began to excavate deo; in the 
mountain, destroyed the sculptures, and removed 
all further trace of them. With regard to the 
of Semiramis, it is very ourious that an 
oriontal writer of tho 15th century should do- 
scribe the rock of Be-situn from his own obser- 
yation, a8 though it were sculptured in the form 
of aminarch or minaret, Certainly nothing of 
the kind now remains, Their language is ancient 
Persian, before that of the Zend, which representa 
the Persian language previous to the time of 
Darius, eral Ferrier says the existence of 
bricks with cuneiform characters among the rivers 
of Balkh, had been remarked by previous travellers, 
and, he adda, is of much interest, as no other 
similar relics are known 20 far to the east. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson suggests that they may belong 
to the Kushan (a famous Scythian race), who held 
Balkh in remote antiquity, and whose bricks, 
stamped with cuneiform Scythic legends, are also 
found at Susa, and on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. M. Ferrier found great numbers of baked 
bricks, nearly three feet long and four inches 
thick, scattered sbout the citadel of Farrah, an 
ancient town which was plundered by Chen 
Khan. That their origin was certainly anterior 
to that of the town, was plainly indicated by the 
insoriptions upon them, in the cuneiform character, 
‘The existence of bricks with cuneiform characters 
‘at Furrah is very important, and is not mentioned 
by cag other tcsrellee. The size of the bricks is 
remarkable. Tbe only place where bricks of 
uo large a size have been found, is in the kitehen of 
at Calah or Nimrud. Bunsen says 
character was Median or wost 
distinguished from the 
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CUNG-QUA. 


Ianguage of tbo Zend books, which is east Iranian, 
oF Old Bectrian worn down, 

"Cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia, Azerbijan, 
and Elymais, are in Seythic or Turanian dialects, 
The third coluran of the trilingual tasers of 
the Zagras range ia also Soythic. 

‘A clay tablet has been found at Cay 
relating to the gift of certain silver articles to 
the sun-god. The character is = peculiar kind of 
the cuneiform; and tableta with the same character 
have been found by Mr. Rassam in 1880 at Kou- 
gunjuk. From this it is supposed that Cappadocia 
also had a clay librar: A collection of 5400 
cungifarm tablets were discovered by Mr. Ressam 
a& Sippara, near Babylon. It is supposed that 











‘these tablets are the ithe ‘mentioned by Berozus, 
which contained antediluvian records copied from 
earlier documents by King 
1800. years 0.c.—Bunsen, i 
Ferrie 


Sargon 1, who lived 
pp. 457, 570; Ld. 
Journ. pp. 207, 893; G. Ravlinson, ii, 











UNG-QUA, a resting-plnee for travellers, or 
rather for officers of Government, in Lin-Choo. 
‘The Cang-qua corresponds very nearly to the 
‘Tarkish Eban and the Tudian sara, except that, 


being used only by persons of some consideration, it ¥ 


is in every respect far more neatand elegauk The 
house reembles « private dwelling of the better 

sa. —-American Jsapedition to Japan, p. 189. 
OMSUNMINGITAM.” Pour brother of Bike name, 
sons of Allan Cunningham, sought a earcer in 

India, two of whom rose to distinction, 

Cupringhtn, J; Ds mn officer of the Bengal 

Engineers, an ‘extensive contributor, chief 
archeological subjects, to tho Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Sdciety. A distinguished nuti- 
mais, and goographer. Resident at 
Bhopea ; ob. or of Description of 
Kuchar ta dhe BL An Deana i part 1, 
1844; On the Rainn of Puthareo, ibid., 1848, 
xvii, part 1, 305; On the Lingam of Bhojpur, stro 
Antiques thin he 








ili 54; Notes on the 
Districts of the Bhopal Agen 4 

739; History of the Seiki Thee, 182 3 Cal: 

fey. No. xuii. 

Cunningliau, General A., of the Bengal Eogi- 
neera, author of Discovery of Buddhist City of 
Samkazsa, Lond, As, Trans. vii. p. 242; Journal 
of a Trip through Kulu and Jabul to the Chumu- 
reri Lake, in Iiadakh, BL As. Trans, 1818, xvii. 
201; Memorandum detailing the Boundary be- 
tween the Territories of Mnharaja Gulab Singh 
and British India, ete, ibid. 295; Verification 
of the Itinerary of Hiwen Theang through Ariana 
‘and India, ibid. 476; Proposed Ar 
Tnveatigation, ibid. 595; Description of Ancient 
Gems and Seals from Bactria, the Punjaub, aud 
Andia, ibid., 1841, 147 ; Easy on the Arian Order 
of Architecture, ‘ns exhibited in the Temples of 
Kashmir, » 1848, 241; Descriptions of, and 
Deductions from the ‘Consideration of, some now 
Bactrign Coins, ibid., 1840, ix. pp. 867, 1217; 4 
Bhilsa’ Topes, Lond. 1858. In the year 1871. 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Archzo- 
logical Survey of India, and has 
reports; subsequently the Rev. James Burgess 
was appointed to the Survey of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Colonel #rancis Cunningham, the youngest son, 
joined the Madros army, 


aad almost it 
took pat in the Afghan wat, and waa in Sack 
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CUPANIA CANESCENS. 


brigade. He was one of the besieged garrison of 
‘Jalalabad —Dr. Buist's Catalogue. 
CUNNINGHAMIA LANCEOLATA. The lance- 
In parts of China is in great 
indeed, this specios, and the more 
common Pinus Sinengis, are almost the only trocs 
of any size which grow in some mountainous 
Aietricca.—Fortune's Wanderings, p. 38. 
CUNNINGHAMIA SINENSIS. 2. Zr. 
Sen-mub, Sha-mub, Cnis. | China pine, .. . ENG, 
Growa in China and Japan, at a distance from 
the sea-conat. Timber valued for making coffins, 
flooring, furniture, house-frames. It is lees liable 
to the attacks of insecta than the Pinus Sinensis, 
but in damp ground is lees suited for piles, par~ 
ticularly if expozed alternately to air and damp. 
Ite charcoal is used for gunpowder.—Smmith. 
CUON RUTILANS. Jerdon. Wild doy. 




















Ganis Dukbunensis, Svict. | Cuon primarus, Hodgson, 
©, familinris, rer., Eiiot. 

Pao-ho, +. BRO? , Suhu-tum, . . .Lxrcu, 
ieorats. Gown, | Koloun, Kolin, « Maun, 





ja ‘Rankotta, | Hisn, 
Sonak, Bankutta, 






Sakkiearal, Hipenavan. 
Ronhun, . . Kasnat. 

The Cuon rotilans is common in Ceylon, and 
is found over all the Peninsula, jungles of tho 
Dekhan, and §. Mahratta country, Mnlabar, Neil 


au kote, 
pAderiieuta, on 


es and ‘Assam, Barma, aod the Maley 

Peninsula, See Dog. 

ce or bel i 
Tages bet En, | Cs Tau, . . - In, 

see? egy igbolat, Fe. | Qxgra Taso, tT. 


+ Be 
innn, 1 Copa ;'Tazays se 
egevoral of tho drinking races of India and Asia 
‘use the cup or pe to welcome the coming guest. 
Gone Tod tells us (p, 877) regarding tho love of 
drink and indulgence in i to exctas, so doep- 
rooted in the Scandinavian, Asi, and German 
tribes, and in which they showed thoir Getic 
origin, that the Rajput is not behind his brethren 
ther of Scythia or Europe. Though probibited 
by ordinances which govern the ordinary Hindu, 
the Rajput welcomes his guest with the munwar 
pial, or cup of request, jn which they drown 
ancient enmities. ‘he heroes Odin never 
Telished @ cup of mead more than the Rajput his 
madhva ; the bards of Scandinavia and Raj- 
wara are alike eloquent in the praise of the bowl, 
on which the Bardai exhausts every motaphor, 
and calla it ambrosial, immortal. The Bard, as bo 
sips the ambrosia, in which sparkles the ruby 
seed of the pomegranate, rehearses the gl of the 
Rajput race, Even in the heaven of Ii 
Hindu warrior’s paradise, akin to Yibalta” the 
Rajput bas his cup, which is served by the Apsaras 
the twin sister of the eclestial Hebe of Scania. ‘I 
shall qual fall goblets amongst the gods,’ says the 
‘Getic warrior,‘Idic laughing,’ are sentiments 
‘would be appreciated by a Rajput. Cups 
fn me with the Tibetans are msde of maple-knota, 
luced on the maple by the Belanaphora. Thoos 
4 use by the ultra-Gangetic races in Burma, and 
the Shan States, are Tacquered bamboo ; those of 
‘China and Japan are of porcelain.— Rajasthan. 
CUPANIA CANESCENS. Pers. 
‘Molines canescens, Hox. | Saplndus totrsphy ils, Vol. 
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CUPANIA SAPIDA, 


Cupania is a genus of plants belonging to the 
natumnl order. Sepindacee.C.  poctapiyila 
figured in Wight’s Icones; i 

Bourbon and Mauritius ; C. 
grows in Madegascar. C.’ canescens is a treo of 
the Circars and Kandalla, and common in the 
Upper Ghat jungles of the! Bombay side, Wood 
of avorage quality, white; not equal to Sapindus 
rubiginosus, and does not bear exposure.—Drs, 
Rozb., Gibson, Voigt, p. 94. 

CUPANIA SAPIDA, Cambess. Blighia sapida, 
Kon,; a native of Guinea, cultivated in Indix for 
ita fruit, It ia the Akee of Africa, and was in- 
troduced into the W. Indies by Bligh Vorgt. 

CUPL Taw. An article of female jewellery 
worn on the head. 

CUPID, the Cupidon of the French ; Cupido, 
Liebeagott of the Germans; Kama of the Hindus. 
Amongst: the Hinda deities Kama takes the 
of Cupid. Ananga is a poctical epithet of the 
Hindu Cupid, —litorally, incorporeal, from e, 
privativo, and Ange, a body. —-Rojasthan, i. 255. 








C. levis grow 











Hix. Cotton plants; bogs for 
cotton. Cuppasia, cotton seeds, 
CUPPAY MAYNIE. Sixcit. A plant, accord- 


ing to tho natives, with which cats aro so 
enchanted that they’ play with it as they would 
with a capturad mouse, throwing it into the air, 
watching it till it fall, and crouching to sce if it 
willmove. This acems the billi-lotan, the Acalypha. 
Indies, ono of the cat-rolling plants, species of 
ian, melisea, or nopeta.—Tennant, Ceylon. 

CUPPUM, Tas, A fishing hamlet. 

GUPRA, « human skull, the calvarium, in Hindi 
dislects pronounced cupar. The cup of the 
Scandinavian worshippers of Thor, the god of 
battle, was a human akull, that of tho foe, in 
which they showed their thirat of blood, borrowed 
from the chic€ of the Hindu trind, Har, the god 
of battle, who leads his herocs in the red field of 
slaughter with the cupra in his hand, with which 
he gorges on the blood of the slain—Tod. 

CUPRESSUS, o genus of plants of the natoral 
order Pinacem, of which there arc several species. 
©. Austealin, Pers., is a treo of New Holland ; C. 
foatigiata, Wall, 0. fanchiis, Fortune, of China 
and the Himalaya; ©. glauca, Lam, the Goa 
cedar tree of the gardens of Bombay and the 
Dekhan, a name alo apptied to the C. Lusitanica, 
©. sempervirens, Linn., 0. horizontalis, the spread 
ing oypress, » handsome species. The common 














cypress in the Himalayas, in Itely and the 
SE. of Europe, and in Mexico and the southern 
parte of N, America. C. thuyoides is the white 


cedar of N. America, where its chips are used 
medicinally aa a ntomachie; and C. tornlosa, Lamb, 
inthe twisted cypress of the Himlays, Bhutan and 
Niti,—Voige; Stewart ; Fortune ; Riddell. 
CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. | Fortune. The 
cypress; grows in the Himalaya and 
in Obina, It'is a most beantiful treo, a 
weeping cypress. Fortune says that it rises 
about sixty fect in height, having a stem as 
straight nu the Norfolk Island pine, and weeping 
Granches like the willow of St. ‘Helena. Ita 
branches grow at first at right angles to the main 
stem, then describe a graceful enrve upward 
and bend again at their points. From these main 
others long and slender hang down 
perpendicularly, and give the whole tree a w 
ing and graceful form. Te Bomb patecty 


CUPRESSUS TORULOSA. 


straight, like the Cryptomeria, and ite leaves aro 
formed ‘like those of the arbor-vites, only more 
slender and graceful. Fortune's Tea Dist. 
CUPRESSUS GLAUCA. Zam. 
at ee — z @ oa ©. pendula? 
¢ Saray, or Gos cedar, is a tall, elegant, aud 
graceful tree, well adapted for border walks’ in a 
gare, being always grec, and Favourite with 
._ It grows ensily, and is genc- 
rally planted alternately with the aroea or betcl-ub 
tree. Slips, if taken off before the commencement 
of the rains, and planted in beds shaded from the 
sun, take root; each slip elould be six inches 
apatt, and if common care is used, one-fourth of 
e plants will strike and grow. After that they 
may be put out in nursery beds, at the distance 
of one foot from cach other, until required for 
trangplanting to whcro they are to remain, Tin 
Teaves have a singularly glaucous colour.—Jtddet!. 
CUPRESSUS OBTUSA. Yon Mueller. Retino- 
spora obtuss, S. and Z, the Hinoki of Japan, 
formsa great part of the forests of Nipon; attains 
abeight of 80 fect, with a stem 5 feet in circum- 
ference. The wood is white-veined and compact, 
and asszmes when planed a silky lustre, useil for 
temples. 
iupressus pisifera, Von Mu Her, Chamweyparia 
pisifera, S. and Z., isa very hardy trve of Japar 
rising 30 fect high, stow 8 feet in diameter, of 
beautiful aspect and quick growth.—Toa Muller. 
ep CURRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS, With 
ye ARB. Cypram, 
Bares, Sizo, Bare, inin,, 











2 VDeRm 
The Fruit. 

Houber, Maju-phal, Hip, | Moi-sabs, 
Tho eas troe is a native of the warmer 
parte of Europe, though it has long been traus- 
ferred to gardens for the sake of ita deep-coloured. 
evergreen branches and lees Tho gates of 
Constantinople, famous for having stood from the 
time of Constantine to that of Pope Eugene ¥., a 
Ee of 1100 years, were of cypress woot. Itis 
elastic, and strong, resints worms, and its 
odour repels insects. “The tree growa in tho 
outer Himalaya up to 5000 fect, and attains a 
girth 6 to 8 foet, and a height of 40 to 45 fect; 
it also grows at’ Kabul, but Dr. Stewart says its 
wood is of no especial yaluc there, Ita fruits 
were formerly used in modicine, but are now 
obsolete. Oriental physicians used to send their 
patients labouring under lung diecases to breathe 
the air of Candia, whera the cypress was abundant, 
in the persuasion that the emanations were parti 
eularly whol The precise period or the 





Saro-bij, Hinn, 





jesome. 
age to which the treo lives haa not been clearly 
ascertained. In some countries this treo ip 
planted over the graves of the dead as au emblem 
of immortality. —-O'Sk.; Irvine ; Eny. Cye.; Book 
of Trees; Stewart; Hong; Voigt, 
CUPBESSUS TORULOSA. ‘D. Don. 
Deoder, . Beas, SUTLEJ. | Devi diar of . 
Buc Galla 








. Ravi, 
cries, 






+s + BHOT. ans 
Navir, Newt, Lowar,Pand, 

This tree grows on the Ravi and Beas, on the 
outer hills near the Satlej, in Kulu, in Naini Tal y 
‘to 8000 feet ; and Dr. Stewart had seen b tree 10 
feet high and 15 fect in girth. It grows also in 
Bhutan and Niti, In Naini Tal it is used for 
roofs, In its eastern localities, the tree is deemed 
sacred, and is not felled ; and in Kulu images are 
made of its wood. It occurs in the N.W. - 
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CURAO. 


Jeya in a solitary clump at the junction of the 
Budhil with the Ravi, but is not found farther to 
‘the west. It is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 6000 to 
8000 fest. ‘The wood ia hard, clastic, strong, 
resists worms, and its odour repels insects, Its 
duration ia very considerable. -— Fortunc’s Tea 
Districts ; Stewart; Voigt; Cleghorn, Panj. Rep. 

CURAO, also written Karao, seemingly from 
Karana, to cause to do, to compel, is the term 
Ff ; jar, Abir, and other non- 
iW, Hindustan, to concubinage 
generally, but more especially to marriages of 





widows with the brother of a deceased hasband. Te 


‘The practice, which ia also known to the eastward 
by the name of Oorhuree, in the Dekhan of But’hee, 
and in other provinces by the name of Dhureecha, 
is followed among thesé races, but is not very 
janly confessed even among them, as some 
fegree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 
It is only youngor brothers who form these con- 
nections, elder brothers being prohibited froin 
marrying their younger brothers’ widows, but 
among the Jat of Debli even this is not prohibited. 
The practice baa been common among several 
nationa of the East. The Jows followed this 
custom; in Egypt it was admitted for a child- 
lous widow to cobabit with a brother of the 
deccased husband; andwhen the laws of Menu were 
enacted, Curso appears to have becn x Fecognined 
institution. But, a8 is not unnsual with the 
inetitees of Menu, there is much contradiction 
between the enactments relating to it. From a 
consideration of all the pasenges on the subject, 
it appears that failure of issue was the point on 
‘which the legality turned. He who was begotten 
according to law on the wife of a man deceased, 
or impotent, or disordered, after duo authority 
given to her, ie called the lawful son of the 
wifo (ah. ix. 176), From tho fact of Draupadi 
marrying the five Pandu brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed’ amongst the 
races of that period; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Curao was no doubt not ‘uncommon ; 
Indeed, Vyasa, tho compiler of the Mahabharat 
‘was himeelf appointed to raise up offspring to 
decenacd brother. There is perhaps no circum- 
atanco whieh #0 strongly abows the northern 
descent of the deified heroes as this marriage. 
Herodotus tells ua that the practice prevailed 
among the nomadic Scythians, aa it does at 
present anoug the Bhotia, ‘The practice is 
adopted alao by the Nair race of Malabar, botween 
whom and the people of the Himalaya, Wilson 
traces the obscure vestiges of 2 connection. 
Amongst the Int, Gujar, and Ahir, children 
‘bora Curao are considered legitimate, and are 
entitled to inheritance accordingly. Children 
begotten by the woman previous to Curao, 
t in the case of fraternal Curao, are known 
by tho uame of Kuibelur, and do not inherit the 
property of the father-in-law.—Ewict, Sup. Gloss, 
quoting Recherches Phil. sur tes Egupticns et tes 
Chin 
and 66. 
CURARE or Wourali of Guiana, 
from the bark of Si eine tribes, 
a virulent poison by the Indians to tip 
‘weapons for war and the chase. 
, also Kurabar, the Ourumbar race. See 
Curmmbar; Karumbar. 
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CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


CURBAN. Anas. A ascrifice, Seo Kurban, 
CURCULIGO, a yas of plants of the nat. 
ord. Ameryllacem, the narcissis tribe. In B.E. 
Asia are (C. brevifli, ensifolin, graminifolis, 
latifolia, Malabarica, orchioides, paucifiora, plicata, 
trans. . brevifolia is the Muali- 
kund of Bombay.— Roxb. ii. p. 148, 
CURCULIGO LATIFOLTA. Lambay, Mazay. 
‘A broad-leafed plant of Borneo, with a yellow 
Its fibres are woven into a strong cloth. 
—Burbidge, p. 155. 
CURCULIGO ORCHIOIDES. Garin. 
‘Felour madul, . Bens. aes pana, . . MsteAs, 
nay kulapgu, ‘Tam. 
=e tad ged ‘Ets 


cic. | Nalla- 
‘Hm, | Nalla-atts gadds, ” 

‘This plant grows in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and in ‘all parts of India. Its tuberous and 
wrinkled root is in a slight degree bitter and 
mucitaginous to the taste, and is prescribed in 
electnary.—Rozh. ; Ainali 

CURCULIONID, a family of coleoptera, A 
large curculio (Rhyncbophorus, Sack.) nearly as 
large aa the stag-beetlo of Great Britain, and called 
he red beetle, from a red mark on the upper part 
of its breast, is eaid to destroy the cocoanut tree, 
See Insecta. 

CURCUMA, a genus of plants of the nat. order 
Fingil , growing in the south and east of 
Asia, Tho tubers of many species furnish a 
fecula, which is sold as East Indian arrowroot. 
C. angustifolia, Rozl.. grows in Travancore, the 
N.and S, Konkans, Nagpur, aud Benares, and ia 
that commonly used for the East Indian’ arrow~ 
root. ©. caulina, Graham, of the Mababalethwar 
Lill, farniahes “the Mababaleshwar, arrowr00t, 

pseudo-montana, Graham, yielda Ratnaghe 
arrowroot, and is probably Roxburgh's 0. won, 
tana, and Royle’s O. kushoor of Sirmore and 
Bisschur. ©. decipiens, Dalzell, C. redoaria, 
Rozb., and C. amada, Koch., grow on the western 
side of peninsular Indie, and all yield feculze. 
ribescens, of Bengal and Travancore, and 
leucorthiza, are similarly used. The epecies 
known in the south and enat of Asi bout 
forty in number,—eruginea, amada, angustifolia, 
aromatica, attenuata, casia, caulina, comoss, 
cordata, élata, ferrugines, grandiflora, latifolia, 
Ieucorrhiza, longa, montane, Neilghcrriensis, or- 
ata, parvifora, petiolata, plicata, pseudo-mon- 
tana, reclinata, Roscoeana, rubescens, strobilina, 

iridiflora, zanthorthiza, zedoaria. The particles 
of East India srrowroot are very unequal in 
size, but on the average are larger than those of 
West India arrowxoot.— Roxb; O'Sh.; Voigt; 
Birdwood; Drury. 

CURCUMA AMADA. Roz’, Mango ginger. 
Amada, . . . . Beno. Arukanls kachoram, Ten 
‘Tommon munga, Mauay, Shadgrandike, is 
A plant of Gujerat, Konkan, Bengal, and Java. 
Toe Bot ix called manage pingen: from i peonllar 
swell while fresh. It is a gentle stimulant, but 
now only uted as an article for ecasoning food. 

ru kanla, meaning ‘six eyes,’ and Shadgrandika, 
‘six-jointed,’ are also ayns. of C. caesia, and 

refer inore correctly to C. zodoaris, ot ‘ong 
xodoary.’—Rozb. ; Voigt; O'Sk. 

CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Kosb. i p. 81. 
‘Tikhar, Tikor,. . Hom. Kua, Kogha, 

‘anmane 
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CURCUMA AROMATICA, 





Narrow-leaved turmeric, grows wild in all the 
hilly of the centre of the Peninsala, in 
Central India, in. the forests, extending from’ the 


banks of the Sone to Nagpur, abundantly on the 
Malabar coast, anu is very generally cultivated. 
Tta tubers are found atthe end of flesby fibres, 
which meet together, forming s crown, and they 
yield part of the East Indian arrowroot of com- 
mero. The wothod of preparing arrowroot is 
substantially the same, from whichever plant it is 
extracted. The commercial value of the East 
Indian farina is vory much below that of the 
Maranta arrowroot. It is leas used ag an article 
of dict, but is largely bought by the starch 
makers of London. The tubers should be planted 
in a good rich soil, about one foot apart, just 
before the rainy season, and taken up as eoon as 
the leaves aro dry. Rats, porcupines, and wild 
hogs ara very destructive to it, both when first 
planted, and also when ripe. | Such tubers as 
fara required for seed should bo kept in a dry 
place in sand.—Roxb.; O'Sh.; Simmonds; Eng. 
Cye.; BL. E. J. Reports; Ainslie; Rohde, ALi 
CURCUMA AROMATICA. Salisd, 
Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb. | Wild turmeric. 
Bun heli, . .. Exxc, | Jungli haldi, . . isn, 
Grows in China, the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, Malabar, and Beugal, and its root is 
used as x perfume, and alao medicinally Tt pos- 
sommes tonic and aromatic propertion — Hos}, 
CURCUMA LEUCORREIZA. Roz’. Tkur, 
Hin, Banc. Grows wild in the forests of Bebar 
and at Bhogulpur. Arrowroot is made from its 
long straight roots, often a foot in length, and 
of & pale yellow inside, by rabbing them on a 
stone or beating them in a mortar, after which 
they are rubbed in water by the hand, and 
strained through a cloti; the fecula having sub- 
aided, the waler is poured off, and the arrowroot 
dried for ase.—Roxd.; Voigt; O'Sh.; Eng. Cyc, 
CURCUMA LONGA. Roxb. Turmeric. 
Amomum oureuma, Gmel, 
Ziroud; Uruk ussaf’r,Anas. Manjells kus, 
Hi RN. DUK,» He Zak chobeh, 
Karkum, 
ids, 











MaLmaL. 
ae ‘Pras. 
Sieete tala,” Ga 
apetroradikon,” Gx 
Harudul,, Guy, Snrex. 
Koonhet, Mala) 





Pampi, » 
Turmeric is grown all over India and the 
Archipelago, frequently along the edge of fields of 
ginger, in the Panjab, Siwalik tract, and outer 
hills, ftom 2000 to 5500 feet, up io the Ravi at 
and occasionally beyond that. Tt has 
whitish flowers, with a faint tinge of yellow, the 
taft greenish white, In cultivating it, the groand 
must be rich, frisble, and so high as not to be 
drowned in the rainy season,—such as the i 
It is 








CUREA. 


orange inside, bitter, and aromatic. The colour- 
matter of the dried root is bright yellow, 
‘soluble in alochol and water, and changed to & 
deep red by alkalis. It is employed by the wool- 
dyers for compound colours of yellow, aa for che 
browns and olives; as a yellow dyo it is om; 
only in silk. In 1880-82 only 70,783 ewt, were 
from India. White paper dyed by an 
slooholic tincture of turmeric is a very sensitive 
test for alkalies. The root enters into many of the 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus. The entire, 
or the corners, of every new article of dress, 
whether of man or woman, are stained before 
wearing it with a paste made of the root and 
water. Mixed with lime, it forms the liquid used 
in the Arati ceremony for warding off the evil 
eye. Women vse it largely as a cosmetic, and 
some smear all the body with it asa detergent. It 
is a mild aromatic and carminative, and is largely 
used as a condiment in curries ; the paste is appliod 
to foul ulcers. Clothes dyed with it are deemed 
a protection against fever ; and the Javanose make 
fn ointment of the pounded roots, and rub it all 
‘over their bodies as a preservative against fever. 
With it, in conjunction with lime-juice, the 
Hindus of the sect of Vishou their yellow 
tiroochoornum, with which take the per- 
boca mark on their foreheads.—Ainslie; 
i O'SR.; Royle; Dr. Shortt. 

CURCUMA RUBESCENS, orb. A native 
of Bengal, Chittagong, Burma, and Pegu. All 
the paris of the plant bave a pleasant aromatic 

when bruised. The root is bight aromatio. 
Tn okie? owe ie foe the peopneatlca of Moe, a wecy- 
fine fecula, like arrowroot, which in Travancore 
constitutes an important article of food.—O’Sh. 

CURCUMA ZEDOARIA, Roscoe. Zedoary, 


| Amomum zorumbet, Kum 
Zorambad ; Zadwar, Anan. | Katon inahi kus, NALRAL. 
Babfisfoen,. . "5 cba 

‘Shuthi; Ban halii, BENo. 

Kareh 





jad war: » «Pans, 


Walkahs, 7. Simuit 
mam, . sy | Kasturi manjal, .  Tast, 

ha na wens. ° Bulut. | Kapurkiebil,”« fi 

Nirbisi, .’ CAN., Doxat | Kicbli gadda, : Tet, 

Kakhura; Kachura, Hivp. | Kusthuri pesuyn, 

Tomon, . , . Mata. 


A native of Bengel, Chittagong, Java, and 
China. This is the round zedoary, all kinds of 
which resemble ginger in their medicinal qualities, 
but are inferior to it in strength and agreeable- 
ness of flavour. its flowers are largish, of a deep 


yellow, and st the top s bright erimon tnt 
is plant is sup) 


also to yield tho lon 
zedoary of the shopa; the powderéd root is mi 
with the powder of Ca-alpinin span to make 
the ‘abir” or ‘zhagoo,’ the red powder thrown 
about by Hindus in the bol fentival; the root is 

medicinally.-—Rozb. ; Voigt; O'Sk. 
CURDUCHIA or Kuruistan, the ancient Car- 
dackis, of Xenophon, » eonutry which, from ite 
strength and position, commanded all the western 
part of Persia, “lt ihabited by nomade tribe, 
‘who, though trit to Turkey, an feanin, 
Wiatomedsainm, are Yistaally: 104 te Be 
Jobn Malcolm travelled through their country in 
1810, and formed the opinion that they 
remained unchanged in their appearance and 
character 


form ry ‘centuries. — 
Malcolm's Persia, i. p.106; Chatfeld's Hindustan, 
CUREA Hop. A vi the Arabi 
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CURIA MURIA ISLANDS. 


Seck'hur, Cureat Dost, and Cureat Mendhoo, the 
names of parganas in the province of Benares. 

CURIA MURIA ISLANDS, on the Mabra 
coast of Arabia, were ccded to the British in 1854 
by the Imam of Mascat. They are only valuable 
for deposits of guano. 


CURIOSITIES, or Curios. 











Ajaibat,. AR., PxRs., H. | Curiosita, . vIn 
Curiosité, Rareté, . "Fx. | Curiosidad, sp. 
Now-gierde, . . . Gea. 


‘Under tho general term Curios are included 
a great variety of articles. In China they cousist 
chiefly of such things as please the fancy, and are 
for the most part procured for ornamental pur- 
pores,——vases, pots, jars, cups, imayes, statuettes, 
‘ornamental screens, plates, boxes of copper, 
bronze, clay, silver, porcelain, stone, laoquer-wi 
or wood of every shape, sizo, aud variety of wor 
monehip, rings, stands, and pedestals, Innter 
serolls, ‘cto. — Morrison's Compend. Deseri 
Williams’ Midille Kingdom, ii. p. 400. 

CURLEW ISLAND, a'name of Kalagouk, in 
the Gulf of Martaban, 30 miles south of Amberst. 
It is 8 miles lon; Cavendish Islaud, at its 
extreme south end, is half a mile in Jength, The 

stent breadth is 14 mile, On its bighest point, 
about 500 feet above the sca, are remarkable 
trees, a point for navigators making the coast. 
AMlguada lighthouse was built of stoncs from this 
island. ‘Tie editor visit 
it as wholly wusuitable for « sauatorium, 

OURMA, in Uindu mythology, the second 
incarnation of Vishnu in the shape of a tortoiec, 

CURMBOLE. Matar. A trve of the Canara 
forests, which grows to about 12 or 18 inches in 
diamotor, and from 15 to 30 fect high, Tt ia ueed 
Dy tho untives for houye-work, aud is considered a 
useful and durable wood. Hdye, Af. aud Cy 

CURNUM. Tam. <A village accountant, 

CURRANTS. 

Raising de Corinthe, . Fx, PasrukeCorinthiacen: E07 
Xorinthu,. .. | Gan. Korinkn, Opoek, . BR 
Uve-paase do Corinto, In, Wnaas de Corinto, >, Sr. 

'The curranta of commerco consist vf the small 
Aried yrapo, or berry, of apeeies of vine, cultivated 
in tho Morea, Jonin Islands, and some parta of 
Persia, cto. A currant, like the European red 
currant, entlod rostu, is largely caten by the 

ople of the Upper Banjab, Currants (zirishk), 
Bott acid and sweet, tho former being the trait 
of the berborry dried, and which resembles 
European currants, aro brought from Kabul and 
other hill places. ‘The zirishk currants are of two 
kinds, somewhat he S ‘ppenrance,—one is 
sweet, and grow! |, cte., being a 
of mnall“fouited vine (vitis); the other acid 
being tho dried berberry. Sweet currants, basho, 

Tibetan), from species of vitis, are imported from 
alti, Bengal currants are the fruit of Carizen 
carandas.—Fanlknes : AEC. Com. Dict; Porcelt, 
Handbook, Scc Vitis. 

CURRENCY NOTES in circulativn throughout 
India have increased as wucler -— 


























1862-43, . Ra, 4,41,94,285 | 1872-73, Ra, 40, 
wee: tee ee eae 
1865-66, . { 7,72,07,983 | 1880-81, | | 18,68,46,020 


CURRIE, Sir FREDERICK, Barr, twice 
Governor of Bombay, Chairman of the Board of 
Enat lh Directors, Vice-President of the India 
‘He was born the 3d of February 1799, 





i ave suggested that the word ha 


ed it in 1863, and reported 








CURRY. 


He entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1817, He 
became Secretary to the Government of India in 
1842, and accompanied Lord Hardinge in his 
campaign acroas the Sutlej in 1845, and the 
following spring. He was crested s baronet 
December 17, 1846, immediately after the battles 
of the Sutlej. In April 1854 he was nominated 
one of the Court of East India Directors, was 
chosen Chairman of the Company in 1858, and 
held thet appointment untit the cessation of tha 
functions of that body, on the tet of September 


1858. 

CURRY. 200 years before the Portuguese had 
in the Indian sena, Ibn Batata deseribos 
t ives of Ceylon as eating curry, which he 
calls in Arabic Concban; in modern Arabic, Tilaan 
isthe name. In the Rajavali, also, this articla of 
diet is mentioned as in use in Ceylon in the 24 
century of this era. Nevertbelcss, several writers 

been introduced 
from the Portuguese. The name is probably from 
the Tamil word Kadai or Karai, a bazar; and 
Tamil children in the Peninsula sing a nurscry 
song : 

















* Kai vias ammah kai vit 
Kadi ki polam kai vise.’ 
“Swing your hand, mother, swi as 
E5028 Toto ihe tourkot hing Four hand 

Curry in Urdu is called Saliu, in Tamil Karvi, in 
‘clugu Koora, in Persian Nan-kharisb.  Cursy 
ia daily used in every family on the Indian sca- 
coast, wherever the Bengali, the Tatil, Telugu, and 
Mahratta poople have spread, and in grester or 
Jess quantity according to the meaus of the family, 
always with vegetables and with mutton or fowl, 
ey can afford. ‘Tho ingredieuts are usually 
brought fresh from the market daily, but Euro. 
peans in Tudia often grind and keep the dry 
materials in powder. ‘There are very numerous r6- 
ceipta, but atiuost every houscliold hasone of itsown, 
jand up to the middle of the 19th centmy many 
houses prided thomsclves on their curries. The 
| curry powders of India aro articles of considerable 
‘ cominercial traffic; 82,600 owt. of curry atufl was 
imported into Ceyion, obiefly from India, in 1851. 
Theusual ingredients Yor currystuffa are; auisocd, 
allspice, cardamom, cloves, insce, nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, coriander, cumin seed, black pepper, mustard 
seed, chillies, turmeric, fenogreck; garli, onions, 
ginger dry and green, seed, lon, r, 
Snalvatida chiroojie nut, tumseric, almond oscon’ 
nut, ghi, butter, salt, tamarind, lime-juioe, mango. 
Cocoanut silk’ ia tuch used on the cone in 

lforming the gravy to many curries, especiall 
fish and prawns, a5 well as the oil freak ex: 
preesed from the out when giatod. If the curry 
is to be dry, the ouione must be fried brown in 
| ahi or butter, and the ingredienta ground to a 
| paste with water mixed in the same, the meat and 
fowl added, stirring the whole until the gravy and 
butter are absorbed. For a gravy curry, cut the 
meat or fowl into elices, put the ghi into a slew- 
pan over the fire with the aliced onions, and dress 
‘them then add the meat with the ground ingre- 
Giente, and somo water or broth; mix, ell 
together, and let the whole simmer gent _ 

the meat is properly done. Chundu ia 
‘or fowl that has been previously dremed. It 
‘be mk adited to onions 
fried in ghi, with i 
other curry ingredients well mixed together ; the 

















CURRYING. 


frying ia continaed until the meat is perfect! 
brown and the gravy quite absorbed. Dr Riddell 
gives the following ingredients for four curry 
powder receipt 


iNe. 1 








fNo, ana. 8. 
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Tb. 002. 
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Coriander seods, 20 Tbe, 


Turmeric, ton 
Cumin #eeds, 


Fennureek, 
‘Mustard eed, 





1 
oe 
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Ginger, dried, 
‘bapper, 
‘Dried cables, 
Genke, 
Candamoms, 
Ginnamea, 





Salt in proportion to be added when using the 
curry stuff, ‘The whole to be cleaved, dried, 
pounded, and sifted; then properly mixed to- 
gether, and put into bottles, well corked. | A 
table-spoonful is sufficient for chicken or fowl 
curry. Another very simple receipt is 
turmeric, 22 tea-spoonfals ; red dri 
cayenne ‘pepper, 8 tea-poontals ; co 
cumin peed, dried cassia lenvos (tejpat). each 
12 tea-apoonfuls, and mix together.—Riddelt’s 
Domestic Economy, p. 404; Simmond 

0) G of leathor ia practised among 
the natives of India, by the Chamar and Chuckler, 
by whom every operation is conducted, from the 
shianing of the beast to the binding of a pair 
of shoes. He shaves the hide or skin down with 
his knife, beats and rubs it with a maul, and 
Disckens it with iron liquor, to which plantain 
root and conjeo water are sometines added; somo- 
times a little lammp-oil is used.—Rokde, MISS. 

GURU, the founder of the raco who contended 
with the Yadu for dominion in Hindustan, in the 
war famed as ou Kuru-khet, which is described in 
the Sauskrit poem the Mababhurata, Cura had 
‘two sons, Sudina and Parikhita, The descendants 
of Sudina terminated with Jarasindha, whose 
capital was Rajagriha, the modern Rajmabal, on 
the Ganges, in the province of Bebar, From 
Parikhita descended the monarchs Santana and 
Baliea; Santana producing the rivals in the 
great war, Yudishtra and Duryodhana, the other 
the Belicaputra. Duryodhana, the successor to 
the throne of Curu, resided at the ancient capital 
Hastinapura; while the junior branch, Yadishtra, 
founded Indraprestha, on the Yumuna or Jarona, 
which name in the 8th century A.D. was changed 
to Dehli. The sons of Balica founded two king- 
doms,—Palibothra on the Lower Ganges, and 
Arore, founded by Sehl on the eastern bank of the 
Tndus—Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 42. 

CUBU, in Hinda coamogony, an extensive 
country to the north of Su-meru, supposed to be 
‘the same as Siberia, 

GURUMBAR. A race of this name are the 
earliest known occupants of Dravida deeam, the 
tmodera Katnatio and Coromandel, They seem to 
pave numerous principalities 
dyer the whole Poninwula, which gore ultieately 
absorbed in the Chola empire. Numerous sites 
attributed to thia race, and still called 
Cot, are to bemet with. Small communities of the 
telbe are fonnd to this day in the less accessible 
bills and forests of many paris of the Peninsula. 

















Com, Pred. | south and east of 2 


CUSCUTA PLANIFLORA. 


CUSA GRASS, Pos cynosuroides 

CUSBHARA, also written Casbhara, the desig- 
pation of the artisans who work in bell-metal; 
from Kango, bell-mnetal, and Bharna, to fill. They 
are also employed in fusing precious metals and 
making ornamenta which require to be formed in 
moulds. They comprise one of the subdivisions of 
the Sonar or goldsmiths, of whieh, in Hindustan, 
the others are, Muthoorea Myr, Khuttrea, Kume- 
thika Lahourea, Poorbea, Canoujea, Mahour, 
Mubamunes, Apurea, Birpoorea, Chhyneewan, 
Mungores. Of thee, Muthoorea ‘ranks the bigh 
est. ‘The Cusbhara is below them all. Amongst 
these tribes there is a secret language, which is 
adopted for the purpose of concealing their 








fraudulent acquisition of property.—Itiot, Sup. 
CUSCUS. Hixp. Poppy seed; propery, 
Khagh-khasb. 
CUSCUS ROOT. 
Bala, . . . . Dvxw. Viratara, , . Sansa. 
Welty ace es Gus, Vetti vayru, . . Tam, 
¢ a ae Pens. Cura vara, .« Tee. 


Aatherum muricatum, Zets, roots are weed for 
making sereens, tatties, punkals, Intge fans, or 
covers for palanquins ; ‘and, when wetted, a very 
fragrant smell issues. 

CUSCUTACEA, an order of twining, para- 
sitical, leafless herbs ; many species occur in the 

gata, Arabica, aus- 
trolik, capitata, curinats. Chinensis, corymbom, 
grandiflora, hyalena, longiflorn, macrantha, pedi- 
calla, plaifirs refless. They twine on Yariona 
trees, and are found up to 9000 fect in the 
Himalaya and Afghanistan. , longiflora is the 
Nilathari of Kaghan. 

CUSCUTA EUROPA and C. Chinensia are 
the T't sz-tsze of the Chincsc, dotder of the 
English. ‘The eceds are small and round, of the 
nize of binek mustard-soed, and aro given iv blonor- 
thoes and jencurrhoea, The young shoots are uscd 
externally as washes.—Smith, Chin. Mat, Med, 

CUSCUTA MACRANTITA, on, 

Nila-thari, , of QneLtM.} Amil,. . . . Cmenan, 

Grows op to 9000 fect, up to the Indua It is 
found on Popalus, Salix, Spiren, Lonicera, Dos 
modium, Urtica, and Polygonum; and, like some 
of the other epecies, it exhales at times a very 
strong scent. It is eaten by esttle and goate. 
Edgeworth mentions that the mountaineers believe 
that crows plack sprigs of this and of O. anguina, 
Hig, to drop into water, where they berome 

es, and so furnish food for themaelyoa, 
Madden states that the natives promise boundless 
‘wealth to him who finds the root of le others, 
again, believe that the possession of ita root will 
confer the gift of invisil Drs. Roxburgh, J, 
L. Stewart, Voigt. 

CUSCUTA PEDICELLATA, Led. 
dale, og 7 Geman |Znol  . . Karana 
Kwiklapot, . Kanara. 

‘This is found on the genera Morus, Laptops, 
Plectranthus, Polygonum, Artemisia, ete., in Kash- 
mir, ete., from 4000 to 5000 feet, and was got in 
Afghanistan by Bellew on tamarisk, Alhagi, and 
Peganum.— Stewart. 

SUSCUTA PLANIFLORA. Tex. Found in 
fields of Kashmir lucerne, at Googasira, in Mont- 
7, end it is common in Lahoul and Ladakh 

‘to 11,000 feet, growing on Caram, Artemizia, 

a, and A. porvidora, Bolenanthua, and 
‘Perowskia.—Stewar?. 
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OUSCUTA REFLEXA. 


CUSCUTA REFLEXA. Roxb, 
C. verrucoss, Swiet. 
oldi-algui-luta, Bava. Akasbel (cky-plaat), Gus. 
Feet : nek: a peo ihe 
Niedhat . . + GU. Sitamspugonuly, | Te. 
‘A plant of British India, Panjab, Sub-Himalaya, 
Sylhet, Gujerat, and the Peaineula, growing on 
the tops of trees. It is used by alchemists, alao 
in dyeing and in medicine. ‘The whole leafless 
herb is gathered and dried ; it is employed either in 
mixtare or infusion os a laxative in fever, aa an 
anthelmintic, and also as an alterative in cancer. 
GUBH and Lava were the two elder sons of 
Rama, and from Cush duscended the Cushwaha 
inges of Nirwar and Amber.—Tod; Elliot, 

H, a descendant of Hesti of the Lunar 
raco, bad four sons; one of whom, Cushnabba, 
‘whote descendants ‘are styled the Kausika ot 
Kusika, founded Muhadya on the Ganges, after- 
‘wards changed to Canyacubja or Canouj,” which 
maintained its celebrity until the Mahomedan 
invasion of Shshab-ud-Din (A.D, 1193), when 
this overgrown city waa laid prostrate for ever. 
Ferishta states it in the early ages to have been 
twenty-five coas (35 miles) in eireumference, and 
thut there were 30,000 shops for the aale of betel- 
nut only, and this in the Gth century, at which 
period the Rahtor dynasty, which’ terminated 
ith Jyochandin the fath, had boen in possanion 
from the end of tho Oth century. Cushamba 
fowided acity, which he called after his own name, 
Caurambi, and itk nante was in existence in the 
Lith contury. The ather sons of Cush built two 

tals, Dharmurunya und Vasumutic, but of 
neithor have we ay correct knowledge.—Tod ; 


Euiot, 
CUBSHITY, a race of Arabs who first gave their 
name to a part of Arabia; they afterwards 
the Red Sea, and settled In Ethiopia. Tn ancient 
times, the Cushite and Joktanite occupied Arabia 
felix, when tho Ammonite and Ishmaclite dwelt 
in A. deserta, and tho Moabite, Kdomite, Naba- 
than, Midianite, andl Awalekite in A, petrea, 
CUSTARD APPLE is the fruit of the Auone 
juamosa. — Sour-twp is the Anona muricata. 
i eustand apple ix favourit fruit, and its shrub 
grows in the Dekhan with little care. Its seed, 
called sherifab, «isperscs vermin, Flies are 
reported never to settle on the tree or its fruit, 
though auta will attack both. Bugs bavo a great 
antipathy to the leaves of the enstard apple, and 











are said to quit s bed ia which they are placed— 
Toxnant’e Ceylon; O'S. ; Hooker, Him. Journ, 
CUSTOMS. 
Hoke, - . . - {ion | Bers 5 Genibatan, asar. 
Mahe), Ll <Hsyp. 
‘Custom-House. 
Douano, Cachiment,, Fe Ladogams,. . . + In 
Zolchows, . . . Cian. Advanny. ys 2) BP. 
Puanna; Chol, | Hixw. Tebeyas,. 2. “aehaar. 
Gamruck, .  Gus., Pans. 
CUSTURI. Sansx., Tare, Tex. Musk. 


CUTCH, inotuding the Ruan, extends between 
Int, 22° 47' and 24° 40° N., and long. 68° 26" and 
71° 46' E., and in 1871’ bad a population of 
Tt is bounded to the north by the 

mal which is the Thur oF Little 


and the Indian Ocean; to the E. and 8.E. 


the district of Gujerat} and to the N.W. hf 


by the 


CUTCH. 


eastern branch of the Indus and Sind. Ita extrame 
length is 180 miles, and breadth 50 miles Ita 
ares is 6500 square miles, while thnt of the Runn 
and its islands is 9000 square miles. All betwean 
the Aravalli mountains and the Indus, from the 
Sutlej or Hysudras on the north to near the sex 
on the south, is a waste of sand, in which are 
onses of different size and fertility, the greatest of 
which is around Jeysulmir. Cutch intervenes as 
a narrow stzip of and between the desert and the 
gga, and makes o sort of bridge from Gajerat to 
i 
South of the Indus, the land booomen eundy. 
jually sloping to the sea, first as a plain 
Gorcred ith  seiog of Milowa of sand, thor ot 
the level Runn up to the mountains of Cutch, the 
extent being from 500 to 600 miles in length, and 
varying from 70 (o 150 miles in breadth, on which 
yomalestis population dwells, The Rann itwelf 
is 150 miles from east to west, and about 40 miles 
broad; but there is a prolongation of the Runa 
towards Ahmadabad, and a very narrow line to 
the Gulf of Cambay. It is almost level, and 0 
little water, from the banking up of the sen by the 
Sirmunur, converts it into a very shallow lake of 
a footor two deep, aud 40 to 60 miles broad ; but 
in the dry season ita aaline wand and clay soil aro 
hard like a slate billiard-table, aud the mirago is 
80 incessant ea to deceive ordinary travel 
None but experienced. guides can travel thore. 

The Put district, immediately north of the Runn. 
is lea saline, and is cultivated. ‘The district 
uorth of the Rupa, extending from 600 miles up 
to the rivers Indus and Satloj, is called the Tur 
or Thur, on which are billowa or hills of sand 400 
to 500 feet high above the sea-lovel, and 200 to 
300 feet above the plain. Sir B, Frere alludes to 
these as of volcanic origin, 'The other part of 
Cutch is an irregularly hilly tract, completely 
iwolated by the Run and the sea. On the southern 
coast the country isn dend flat, covered with rich 
soil, but the northern part bas three distinet 
ranges of hills running from enst to-wort. ‘The 
central of these ranges consists of sandstone, 
limestone, and slate-clny, with beds of coal; the 

north of it have numerous fossils; and those 
on the south, and all the face of the country near 
are covered with yoleanic matter, 

In 1819 Catch was devastated by an earth. 
quake. A dyke was thrown up, 60'miles long, 
16 broad, and 18 fect bigh, which has been named. 
Allah Band, the dyke of the Lord. Denodur, the 

and highest hill in Cutch, is situated near 
the shores of the Runu. It ia en extinct yoloano ; 
ita crater is still a and in the north side 
is a large gap. It is said to have been active 
daring the earthquake of 1819, On a level spot 
near the village of Wage ke Pudda are several small 
craters, circular spaces aurrounded by basalt. And 
several other smail basins have been blown out 
in the surrounding table-land, forming inverted 
cones about 15 or 20 feet in depth. Numerous 
fossils oceur in the nedimentary rock. The land 
atMundaree, Moondrah, Badraster, and othorna- 
ports, up to the ‘uteb, haa been gaining 
‘on the sea, Some of the erocks asd inlets pane- 
trate 6 or 7 miles from the coast, through tract 
covered for miles in extent with shraba. At low 
water theno plants are expared to the roots, but 
at bigh tides merely their uppar branche aze 

0 thet the boats sail taroogh © maxiee 








OUTCH, 


i, the ssils aad 


‘the boughs Pend ae ae 


‘the trees and the sailors 


pave often to force their boate throngh the upper the 
branches. 


The stems and branches are covered 
with cruatacea and ‘mollunca, wt whilst numerous 
waterfowl occupy the higher branches. 

"The Gutesi Gualect of ‘Hindi e used, but  Gajo- 
ge Reet etna 

ttle use the death o! , 
his sixteen wives burnt themselves on bis funeral 
pile, and their tombs, built in a beautiful group, 
ataind close to the British Residency. The title of 
the ruler is Mirza Maha Rao, Sri Khengarji. The 
inhabitants of Wagad or Eastern Cuteb have been 
notorious pirates. Sati and female infanticide 
were frequent, In 1868 the proportion of males 
to females was 1-04 to 1. 

Its people are chiefly followers of tho — 
religion ; and the ruling race aro Jharija Rajput 
derived at,» comparatively recent date from at 

in Sind, from a common ancestor, Humerj: 
‘whore non, Rao Khengar, acquired Gutch before 
the middle of the 16th century, 
Ay Re jput Grasia, viz. + 








Rerose and Labourers, 
| 2, Rebbari. 





3. Kumbar. 
4, Lowanna, 
Mabomedans ;- ! 


& Sumejah, L Khojah, | 
9. 2. Mebmun, | 


10, Mo x sas i 
The halla are Rajputs of Sia: rigin ; and : 
there are tribes of Lowanna, Ahir, ‘ana Fehbari. 
The Bhattiah, of Sindian origin, are a fair, hand- | 
some race, ekilful and industrious mechanics, and | 
fonnd in all the ports of Eastern Africa, Arabia, 
nnd Westorn India. ‘The Kabo is a piratical tribe 
in the Gulf of Cutch. The Khosa are a marauding 


¢ Myst, 8 tribes, 
€ Reoma 


1. Nangorcha, 








tribe on the Thu] desert between Hindustan and ‘The 


Sind. The ancient Cutch people were the Odom- 
‘Doers of Pliny. 

‘There are also Brahman tribes 
Mabrating, Bhils, Kols, The 
hunters ond tanner, the Dedh, is a dialect, but 
the language of Lar is purest.” Tron ore occurs 
im various parts, but has been mined chiefly at 
Doodye, opposite the $.W. end of the Bunnee, 
‘where it oocurs in emall lumps, spongiform and 
friable. Coa has been found in actor foe 
and has been used. Alum is manufactured from 
shale near Mhurr.—Tr. Bo, Lit. Soc. ii. p. 222 
M'Murdo's Cutch in 1815; Burnes’ Bothara; 
Grant, Geology; Sir Bartle Frere on the Bunn of 
Cuteh, 

CUTCH, Catechu. 


Kathy... Bevo. 
in SE 


Cutch, eastechu, abies, and terrs 
a CT aia Eoe Ob intpineated Coes 
‘extracts from the wood of the Acacia 


from the leavos ofthe Uncaria gambir. A fow years 
ago the terme ware employed synonymoualy ; but 





Soda Rajputs, 
of the 











CUTTEAMUNDOO. 


they are now, for the most toed in trade 
somewhat distinctively, though not uniformly in 

mathe eenae. The’ catechu and gambir ime 
ported into Great Britain in 1881 os 38,011 


“OUTOHERRY. ANaLo-Hixp. An office of 
a revenue magistrate, a burenn, a court of justice. 
aeuten, Ga Ganpava is the plains of Balu- 

GUICHWAHA. Prithi -raj was rao of Amber, 
a name now act aside by Jeypore. The twelve 
‘sons of this prinee formed the existing subdivisions 
or clans of the modern Cutchwaha, whose political 
comequence dates from Hursayan "Tod's Rajas- 


CUTEERY. Salem and Trichioopoly afford 
evidence of the skill with which this description 
of manufacture ean be carried on. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, the daggers exhibited from 
the northern division exhibited ina high degree 


the proficieney of the ie sie that part of the 
Presdenoy. Solem entlery may competo 
with that of Enrope.—. 


CUTTACK Cent, the f fon) British district 
in n Orisa, Tying between lat 20°T' BOY and 21° 10° 
10" N., and long. 85° 36' 43” and 87 
‘eh area of 3858 square miles, and 
in 1872 of 1,494,784, The Mahan: 
aided by somstraf ihe Large sirtama trou tue nocti 
has formed a rich delta. From the town of Puri, 
containing the great temple of Jaganath, to the 
Dhamrah mouth, there is a deltaic tract fully 
50 miles broad, and which comprises nearly the 
whole of the Cuttack district, great part of that 
of Puri, and a portion of that of Balasore, In 
addition to the low districts, Orissa bas an enor- 
matin tract i bine bigest ot the et pee 
population of which is partly Oorya an 
Tobriginal: ‘The people of Orin hav have a language 
Wille chavicter pendlar to themelves., There 
18 cetatea known as the Cuttack Tributary ‘Mabals, 
with an area of 15,000 square miles, viz. Angool, 
Autgarh, Autmalik, Baoki, Barumba, Hoad, 
Dhenkanal, Duspulla, Hindoie, Keonjhur, Kaudia= 
para, Mohurbhunj, Nilghnr, Nyagarh, Narsinh. 
pur, Ranpur, Talchir, Tigeria. Angool and Banki 
were aonexed for the misconduct of the rajas, 
other sixteen tributary rajas administer civil 
and criminal justice, controfled by the Super- 
intendent, The most powerfal are the rajas of 
Mohurbbunj and Keonjbur, both of whom rendered. 
good service during the ruutinies. Cuttack has 
been subjected to great vicissitudes, Frightful 
inundations oceurred in 1828 and 1831; on one 
occasion esusing a destruction of lives éstimated 
at 10,000, and the entire population of 300 villages 
is said to have besa. destroyed. In 1867-8, in 
Cuttack, Puri, and Balssore, famine with 
great intensity, and continued iongest. abba, 
Singbbum, yur, Bankura, Raniganj, Bard- 
wan, Hoogly, Howrab, Nuddea, also suifered. 
‘Mr. Ravenshaw estimated the loss in Orissa at 
not Jess than one-fourth of foe gopuiatioe ans The 
tribes are Kandh, Bhumij, Kol, 
eked the last numbering 16, 589, all of nen 
Of the Hindus, the Khaas cultivators 
are are 156,508, the Khandait militia 234,762, tho 
Mastane 15,526, the Goala 11,728, and Rajputs 











‘and 10,728. 


CUTTAEKARE, Giant's Tank in Ceylon. 
OUTTEAMUNDOO is the juice of the plant 


CUITLE-FISH. 


‘Akoo chenroadoo, or Euphorbia cattimundoo, 
Eliot ; it is common in the Northern Circars, and 
is alao called Brama Chemoodoo, At the Madras 
Fxhibition of 1855, Mr, Elliot exhibited seven 
articles, basin, ewer, tumbler, ete., made of cuttea- 
mundoo gum, moulded with the band, without 
any preperation. ‘The fresh juice is used 5 a 
vesicant, and algo as a cement for fastening knife 
handles, ete.—Mf. Ex. Jur. Rep. 

CUTTLE-FISH or Squid, the Wu-tsib-ya and 
Mch-yu of the Chinese, The cattle-fiah inhabit 
all the great oceans, and abound in the warmer 
latitudes. They feed on erabs, squills, and 
molluscs, breaking down the carapace or shells of 
these animals with their boak-like jawa, and their 
strong muscular stomach completes the comminn- 











tion. In 1882 one was strauded at Cook's Strait 
7} feet long, 9 foet 2 inches circumference, its head 
4d fect in diameter; ita longest arms measured 


25 feet, the smaller ones 12 feet long. The 
economic products are a deep pigment, Known as 
Roman sepia, which in the enttle-fish is contained 
in a bladder ot the bottom of the abdominal sac 

alao the cuttle-fish sepium, or shell, or bone, call 

by the French Biscuit de'mer. The cattle-fish 
particularly abundant on the coaata of China, aud 
ro there much 180d as food, ag also are species of 
‘Octopus, Haliotis, Turbo,’ Hiphopus, ‘Tridacua. 
Adatna gaye some monodonta taste quite peppery. 

Cattle-Fish Hone. 














‘Hai-piaw-sin, .. Civ. Samudrapu neragu, ‘TR. 
De Jin kat, {oMiwp. Sorupenta, es 
Knddalnorny, «Tas. 


Tn Sepia officinalix, the soft parts are au a 
by a firm calcareous boux, the cuttle-fish bone of 
the xhapx; and in all the naked cephalopods (not 
including ‘Ocythoe) now existing, some rudiment 
at Jeast of 1 bony, horny, or cartilaginous support. 
ix to be fod. “Cuttlo-fish bone is found on all 
the conate, and is used for rubbing down paint, | 
vte, by the painters; also for the purpose of | 
cleaning and polishing the surface of silver and 
wther metals. The Chinese formerly engraved 
‘thea bones, or inlaid them ax ornawents,—Snaith ; 
Bug, Cye.¢ Rohde’s MSN, ; Ains. 

HUTTONORA, the Cuttiara of Ptolemy, sup- 

to be either Caticut or Cochin, whence 
pepper was exported to Barace—/ud. in 15th 
Cent. 

CUTTY. Tas. The term applied in Southern 
In«tia to the iron bloom of native manufacture. 

CUTWA, a town on the Bhogirathi river, 
Arvian’s Katadupa. Indeed, Katwadweep and 
‘Agradweep and Nabadweep all refer to a period 
when they inust have becn regular dweep or islets, 
to have received such names. To the vaisbnava 
sect, Cutwa is asacred place of pilgrimage ; there, 
Chaitanya, flying from jthe roof of his 








CYBIUM GUTTATUM. 


in 1828 and following years, contained much 
a3 to Indian fishes, 
CYAMOPSIS PSORALOIDES. D.C. 
Dolichos peoraloides, Ze. | Trigonella tetrapetala, BR. 


. fabestormis, Roxb. ' Lupinus trifolintur, Cur. 
Yeoralea tetregonolobs, Z. icon. 

Psi-pa-soon,. . . Bors, Kot-avere, . Tax. 
Guvar-phali, Gos. : Kothu-avare, | + sy 
Gouari, Gour, Dux.,Hiep. | Kothu-evare-kallu, TH. 
Matt-ki phalli, Goru-chikuda, . 


An erect aunus]; cultivated during the cold 
months in gardens for the little flat pods, which 
are used in curries as a substitute for Fronch 
beans; grows from 2 to 3 feet high; the pods arc 
seldom very tender, but are eateemed # good 
vegetable —Mason ; Jaffrey; R. Br. 
OYATHEA, a genus of the tree-ferns, tropical 
planta, Many tree-ferns rise to a height of 20, 40, 
or even 60 fect in their native forests, supporting 
magnificent crowns of gigantic fronds, in some 
species 15 to 20 feet in length. C. spinuloaa, 
Wait., occurs in Nepal, Kbassya, 8. India, and 
‘Tenasserim, and in Ceylon ©. rimuata, Hook., 
and several others. C. Siamensis, of Prome, 
iclds a whitish gun. C. Rumphii, Mig, of B. 
Tedia, ‘Andamans Barna, and Tonaimerth iin 
wood yields a starch, Tho seeds of C, sphcrica aro 
ground into flour, ‘The hetter known treo ferns 
are Cyathea aculeata, arborea, dealbata, muricata, 
hemitelia, horrida, and Kerateniana,” Alsopbila 
nrmata of tho W. Indies, A. Cooperi ‘of Quoens- 
Iand, and A. excclaa of Norfolk Island; also 
Angiopteris pruitosa and Blochnam Brasiliense. 
C. dealbata grows abundantly in New Zealand on 
thie declivitics of the hills, under the shade afforded 
by the forests. The natives uee the trunk of thia 
fern as posts in the erection of their dwellings, 
and they ure very durable,—the medullary portion 
soon decaying, but the exterior lasting for several 
years, ©. modallaris, the tree-fern of Norfolk 
Island, is about twenty fect in longth, and presenta 
‘a beautifull appearance.—Dr. Henuell, Australasia, 
CYATHEA ARBOREA, 
Aspidium arbor., Moon, | At-musnna,. . SINGH, 


‘This fern rises in Ceylon 25 to 30 feot. Ita 
stom makes beautiful walking-sticks. The section 
of this tree-fern displays well the structure of an 
serogenous stem, hollow in the centre, marked on 
the outaide by the sears of the fallen leaves, and 
showing the elongation of the axis by junction of 
the petioles, —Mudras Hort. Garden} M. E. J. R. 

CYATHOCALYX ZEYLANICUS. Champion. 
Kakalas,. . . . SineH. | Bopettas, » » Sinan, 

‘The light lacquered Kandyan walking-sticka are 
said to be made from this Ceylon tree.—Fergusson, 

CYATHULA ORBICULATA, C. capitatay aud 
C. tomentosa, sand-binding plants of the Penin- 








and leaving behind his wife, embraced the Dandi sula, 


sectarianism, to shake off the obligations of rociety 
and the cares of a secular life, 

into ita rites by a Gosain, named Kesab Bharuty ; 
and the hairs shaven from his head on the occasion 
are yet preserved in a little white temple.—T¥. of 
Hindi. p. 49. 

CUTWAL, @ military police officer; the police 
officer of @ military bazar, The word is properly 
Kot-wal, a fortresd holder. 

CUVERA, the Hindu god of riches. 

CUY JER. Baron Cuvier and M. 
Tliatoire Naturelle des Poissons, published ia Paris 





‘He was initiated Greeke 


CYAXARES was the name by which the 

designated Vakistar, king of the Medes. 
In alliance with the king of Armenia, and Necho, 
King of Egypt, p.c. 609, took and destroyed 
Nineveh, and ita sovereign, Assur-ibl-ili, set fire 
to his palace, and, with all his wives, burned 


COXBELE. See Osiris; Saraswati 
oerpIEM GurTaTow Jom lila, Savas. 
scombercid fishes, known to Enropeans 
as the seit fish, is the finest’ table fich of 
Ita flesh is white, but resembles that of the 
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CYCADACEA. 


in firmness and flavour, C. Commersonii, Zacep., 
is another of the seir fish. 
YCADACE.®, a natural order of plants, of 
which Lindley makes four genera and includes 
about fifty species. They havea simple cylindrical 
trank, which increases by the development of a 
single terminal bud, and is covered by the scaly 
‘bases of the leaves. There are several known 
species of Zamia and Cycas, some of which grow 
in India, and in the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago,’ ‘They all abound in a iucilaginous 
nauseous juice, and the soft centres of Cycas 
istis and C. revoluta are convertible into a 
kind of sago. ‘The species of Encephalartca are 
called Kafir bread. The seeds of Dion edule yield 
starch in Mexico. A similar substance, under the 
name of sago, is obtained from species of Zamia 
in the Bahamas and other West India islands; in 
Japan, from Cycas revoluta ; and in the Moluecas 
and Southern India, the Cycas circinalis yields a 
coarse kind of flour, and also yields a transparent 
gum. The planta are propagated by suckers, 
TP trunie of the onder has" bern found iu the lower 
greensand, Kent, and at Portland. None aro 
now native in Europe. (. Normanbyana, Vow 
Mueller, is a Queensland species ; and C. sphmerica, 
Rozb., iw a tree of the Moluccas. The fruit of 
Gycas angulata, J2. Br., forms a food of the 
Australian aborigines during a portion of the 
ben They cut it into thin slices, which are first 
ried, afterwards soaked in water, and finally 
packed up in sheets of tea-tree bark. In this 
condition it undergoes a species of fermentation, 
the deleterious properties of the fruit are destroyed, 
and a mealy substance with a musty flavour 
rernains, which tho natives of Australia probably 
bake into cakes. ‘They appear also to like the 
fruit of the Pandanus, of which eee quantities 
were found by Dr, Leichardt in their camps, 
soaking in water, contained in vessels formed of 
stringy bark. Tho tree grows 70 feet high.— 
Simmonds; Vou Mueller; Roxb. ; Voigt; ling. Cyc. 
OYCAS CIRCINALIS. Lina. 
©, inermis, Lour. Sayor callape of Rumph. 
Olus calappoides, Rumph. 














Bazoor butu of Bosar. Mudoo gas, . . SINGH. 
Mudang, . . . Boxy. Pakntundy, © /Seain 
Kebong, ; > .Marar. Waraguda,. 2. ‘Tou. 
Todda pans, . Maixat. RenaGuvva, ¢ :, 


‘This very handsome tree in appearance resetn- 
bles the palm tribe. Jt grows in Ceylon up to 
1500 feet, ia common on the Malabar coast from 
Tellicherry to the foot of the Ghats, and occurs 
northwards towards Bombay; is also common in 
the Karen foresta of Tenasserim, in Cochin-China, 
China, Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas It 
resembles a dwarf cocoanut tree ; its blossoms are 
yellow, In Sumatra the cabbage and the young 
Bhoota are eaten. It yields « gum resembling 

ith, also a kind of sago; and a fiour called 
tnlapod is obtained by the Singhalese, by pound- 
ing the fresh kernel. ‘These are cat in slices, 
and well dried in the sun before they are fit for 
use, otherwise when eaten they are intoxicati 
and occasion yomiting and purging. — Bfason's 
Denazserim; O'Sh.; Thw. Zeylan.; Marsden’s 
Samatra, p. 89; Rumphius, ip. 22. 

CYCAS PEOTINATA, W., is a sago palm 
whioh grows in Sikkim, on the flats by the Ranjit 
streams, lis stom ia ten feet high, with a beauti- 
ful crown of foliage.—Hooker, i. p. 151. 

Sr 
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CYOAS REVOLUTA, Thunb, A native of 
China and Japan; a kind of starch, the Jay 
sao, is obtained from the cellular substance. Tho 
wholo plant yields » copious mucilage, which 
hardens into a transparent gum, Is is the most 
northern member of the order of planta —O'SR. 

CYCLAMEN, ¢p., sow bread. The poiscnons, 
acrid Hai-yn of the Chinese is dedicated to their 
goddess Kwan-yin—Smivh, 

Cyclamen Europeum. 1. 

‘Beko aiiceat Anan Yirtenyet, _ « A 
jck-matriana, ure 
Shajrab-miriam, Hathajooree, ae 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM, itl. Ono of the 
Primulacese, a bulbous flowering plant,— Voigt. 

CYCLAS STURCIPENNIS, a weevil of Ceylon, 
very destructive to agricultural produce. 

CYCLE, 














Cycle, Course, Fx. | Rivolusione, Corvo,, It. 
Zirkel, Cyklus, Gex | Circle, Ciclo, , +» Br 
races have chronological cycles. The 





Chinese astronomical cycle of 60 years, in use 
since the Glst year of Hoang-ti, is the most. 
ancient form of & primitive and very simple eqna- 
Its 76th recurrence 
fell in 1864. The Triakon troterids of the Egyp- 

are, Jed to the cycle of 60 years, 
There were Indian oycles of 5 years, the result of 
a rade equation ; the Clialdee eycle of 600 years 
was of later date. The 1-yearly zodiacal cycle ia 
in use amongst the Mongol, Manchu, and Igurian 
‘Tartara, and amongst the inbabitante of Tibet, the 
Japanese, and the Siamese. Amongst the Tatar 
populations, however, this is a oyclu of 60 yonn 
tibx 8). The eyele ‘of tho Chaldces was of 60 
years, bat they had one of 60 x 10 = 600, whieh 
grew out of the great patriarchal year. ‘The oldoat 
cyele known to tho Greeks was one of 9 years, 
which gave way to the Metonie cycle of 19 years; 
but one of G0 years was in use amongst tho 
Semitic and Irauim races of primeval Asia, as 
well as amongst the Chinese, Plutarch considers 
the 60 years’ cycle as the original one known to 
all astronomers. The Apis cycle was of 25 year; 
and 59 of these make up the Sothaic year of 1460 
years, with 15 years over; the Phoonix cycle was 
500 yoars—Lunsen, See Chronology. 

CYCLEA BURMANNI, Arnott 





Coocuhia Burmanni, D.C. | Menlapermam peltatum, 
. peltatus, D.C, Gart., Lam, 
Cissampelos discolor. Wat. 

Pada valli, MaAtEaL. | Wal tiedde, . . SxxaH, 


"This trailing sbrab grows in Cylon, Malabar, 
the Konkan, and Coromandel; by native practi- 
tioners the bitter root is mixed with buttermilk 
and cumin seeds, and given in dysentery, hemor- 
rhoids, and flatulency, and the juice of its leaves 
is applied to inflamed eyes.— Useful Plants, 

'CLOGRAPSUS. The following species of 
this genus occur in 8.E. Asia and Australasia :— 
C. punctatus, Edus., Indian Qossa. 
@. Andowinil, Zaus, New Guines. 
& SiriiNtstan hue, Now Zenland, 

imardii, Eile Holland. 








c. » »-» New Holland. 

CYCLONE, Hurricane, White squall, Typhoon. 
Al ‘Hip. | Travado,. . . . Port, 

eae Tornmdo,. 
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CYCLONE. 


Cyclone is the term now applied to the furious 
tempests formerly called taifun, typhoon, or harri- 


cané, because of their being uniformly fouud to be circular, 


whirlwinds, and from the Arabio Touf, circumam- 
ulation. “Cyclones are of frequent occurrence 
from 109 miles N. to 120 miles &. of Madras, and 
detween 1746 and 1881, 17 disastrous cyclones 
have been recorded. The first written notice is 
from the pen of Colonel Capper, a Madras officer, 
who describes them aa whirlwinds of immense size, 
not less in diameter than 120 miles, and having their 
vortex near Madras or Pulicat. Other authors har 
followed since that date, 1801, offering theories 
and explanations of the phenomena,—Redficld and 
Expy in America; Dr. Thom, 86th Regiment; in 
Mauritius, Mosse. Bousquet, Hare, and Dove, 
Colonel Heid, Mr. Piddington of Calcutta, and 
many others.’ But, from the data farnished by 
their writings, it was left for Colonel Reid to for 
the law by which practical action hes been give 
and his position has been greatly extended a1 
mado easy by tho intelligent Inbours of Mr. 
Piddington, “The usual names, tempest, gale, 
hurrieane, typhoon, being csleulated to lead to 
confusion, a new term was sought for storms 
coming under ihe uew law, and the word cyclone 
was elected, derived from the Greck Kuklos, as 
neither affirming the circle to be a true one, 
though a circuit be complete, yet expreming 
sufficiently the tendency to circular motion in 
these meteors. Colonel Capper put forward the 
view that the storms of the Indian Qccan were 
rotatory. Mr, Rodfiell and Professor Dove further 
developed that theory ; and Colonel Reid discovered 
the fact that {ho rotation of these storms iu the N, 
hemisphere wus N.S. to 8.., or opposite to the 
direction of motion of the hands of a watch with 
ita face upwards, and that the reverse is the case 
in the & hemisphere, Mr. Espy of Philadelphia 
soe) ‘that in cyclones there is an indraught 
or centripetal force ; und Professor Dove explained 
the opposite direction of rotation in the northern 
sod southern hemispheres, by what he called the 
law of gyration. 

The subsequent writers on cyclones and their 
Jaws, have been Professor Taylor, Sir John Her- 
schel, Mr. Blanford of Caleutta, Mz, Meldeum of 
Mauritius, and Mr. Willson. Professor Taylor's 
‘theory was that cyclones originate from an upward 

usion of the air, produced hy local heat; that 
this is followed by au indraught of air, and that 
the rotatory motion of the earth produces spiral 
movement round a centre, over which a coutinu- 
ous upward movement of the air takes place. 
Thin theory was adopted by Sir John Herschel in 
hia work on meteorology. | Mestre. Meldrum and 
illson are of opinion that they are primarily due 
to loteral and opposite eurrenta of air. ir Blau 
ford ascribes their eauae to a local atmospheric 
depression arising from condensation of vapour, 
and Ho causing an indraught of air to the 
of origin, Mr. Elliot farours a modified form of 
Mr. Blanford’s theory (Geog. Mag., June 1877). 
Mr. Blanforts theory ia in scoordance with 
Present views of the Londou Meteorological Office, 
viz, that the windd blow from all quarters into 
every central ares of lowest barometrical 
The workers and their contributions to 
ject have been numerous. 

From 1889 to 1861, 

Oaloatta contributed 
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hurriesnes; and it waa he who discovered that in 
India to the north of the equator they are 
st ‘, Moving from right to left, and aro 
ive, and he made out the tricia on which 
they move, and their rates. Captain Carles and 
Dr. Thom, 86th Foot, gave an account of the great 
iuurricane of April 1847, in which the Cleopatra, 
Captain Young. was lost. ; 
Dr. George Buist collected accounts of hurri- 
canes on the west coasts of India from 1647 to 
1859, and wrote careful memoira on the gubject of 
cyclones. Lieutenant Fergusson published an 
account of the cyclone of 1862. Mr. Franklin, at 
Madras, published an account of the storms of 
20th October and 25th November 1646, with 
diagrams. Lieutenants Mullins and Hemery 
described the cyclone at Nellore and Gudday 
of 2d November 1847, An account of the Cal- 
cutta cyclone of 1804 was drawn up by Colonel 
Gastrel and Mr. H. F. Blauford, with a list of 
recorded storms in the Bay of Bengal, from 1787 
ores role the Bay of Bi il, notices of 
7 iones in tl of Bengal, noti 
which occur in old ‘records, in fre Piddington’s 
works, or which Mr. H. F. Blanford himeelf re~ 
corded in recent years, he says the distribution in 
the several months were as folows January, 25 
February, 0; March, 1; April, 5; May, 17; June, 
4; July, 2; August, 2; Dectacabee, 3; October, 
25; November, 1s; December, 3. | All that 
‘occurred between November aud the end of April 
iad been restricted to the south of the bay ; oud 
the same is to be said of the greater part of the 
November storms, May and the firat half of June, 
and October with the first week of Novenber, are 
the ouly periods in which oyclones can be said to 
be prevalent in the north of the bes, though they 
occur occasionally in the intervening months, that 
is, during the south-west monsoon (p. 623). 
Captain Taylor, R.N-R., Master Attondant at 
Madras, writing ‘on the Bay of Bengal, says 
ships exposed to the cyclone experience, after 
fearful weather from one quarter, a short reat, 
during which the wun or etars aro visible over- 
head, after which the storm comes on again from 
the opposite quarter, The wind observes in all 
cases the sane relative bearing,—on the north side 
of the cyclone the wind is always east, on the 
east side the wind is always south, on the south 
side the wind je west, and on the west side the 
wind is north. And these storms always come 
up more or less from the south-east, and pass 
away to the north-west. 
fadvas city and ita adjoining coast have suffered 
repeatedly from cyclones. They seem to travel w 
from the E.8.E,, and progress rapidly in a W.N.W. 
direction, until’ they touch the land, and ‘there 
they assume a westerly or W.8.W. course. Their 
diameters are about 150 miles, and they ravalve 
in a direction contrary to the hands of a watch. 
At midnight of the 2d—3d Ootober 1746, 25 
days after the surrender of Madras to M. de la 
Bourdonnais, a cyclone burst on thia town, ‘The 
ships Duc dOrleans, Phoenix, and Lys put to 
sea, but foundered, and in them upwards of 1200 
men were lost; the Mermaid and Advice, prises, 
shared the same fate; the Achille and two other 
jsmasied; and of twenty 
ions in the Madras 


roads, ali were either wrecked or loet at noe. 
‘A cyclone ooourred off Caddalore on the might 
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of the 12th—i8th April 1749, It blew from the 
N.N.W., and continued all the next day. H-B.M. 
ship Pembroke was wrecked on the Colerun shoal, 
a little off Porto Novo, and only 12 men were 
saved. The Namur foundered in shoal water not 
far from Devieottah, when 527 officers and men 
were drowned, | O# Fort St. David the EI. Com 

ny’s Bbij Ancol ‘inchelses imost 
fl dhe mall vessels, were Jock” 

On the Slat October 1752, « violent hurricane 
was experienced. 

On the Ist January 1761, a violent hurricane 
occurred at Pondicherry. At that time the British 
were beaiegod by sea and land. Of eight sail of 
the line, two frigates, a fire-ship, and = ship 
with stores, the Norfolk eseaped. The Panther, 
America, Medway, and Falmouth ware dismastod, 
but rode out the gale; the Newcastle, Queen- 
borough, and Protector van ashore ; and the Duc 
d'Aquitaine, the Sunderland, and the Duke 
foundered, and of the crew of 1100, all but 7 
Europeans and 7 natives perished, 

On the 21st October 1773, a violent burricano 
visited Madrae, whon the ships that remained at 
anchor all perished. 

‘On tha 20th October 1782, a gale began from 
the N.W., and the following’ morning 100 small 
country Vessels were stranded on the beach. 
HM. ahipe Superb and Easter were dismasted, and 
got to Hombay with jury masta At that time 
the ravages of Hyder Ali had driven the people 
into Madras, and sickness followed the cyclone, 
daring which Lord Macartney, the Governor, 
nobly exerted himself to mitigate their sufferings 

On the 27th October 1797, lreavy gale oconrred, 
in which the barometer did not fall below 29-485. 

On the 5th December 1803, H.B.M. ship Cen- 
tarion, on her passage from Trincomalos to Madras, 
and the Albatross, wero dismasted in a cyclone, 
which raged from midnight till 5 rat 

‘On the 10th December 1807, a hurricane burst 
over Madras, and was accompanied by a storm- 
wave, which inundated the wholo of Black Town. 

On the 2d May 1811, ina violent hurricane at 
Madras, tho Dover frigate and Chichester store- 
ships were lost, and 90 vessels went down at their 
anchors; only two vessel which put to sea were 
saved. ‘During this cyclone the surf broke in 9 
fathoms water, 4 miles from shore. 

On the 24th October 1818, a cyclone commenced 
with the wind from N., snd, after increasing in 
violence, suddenly lulled, but as auddenly blew 
from the 8. Ita vortex passed over the town, It 
travelled west, The barometer fell to 28-78. 

On the 9th October 1820, a cyclone commenced 
a NW. and veered to W. and B.W. ‘The baro- 
meter to 28°50. It passed north of Madras, 
and travelled wert 

On the 30th October 1836, a gale set in from 
the north. At 4 r.x. it blew violently from the 
NNW. and N. After a helf-hour's lull, it blew 
at 7,30 ¥.m. with redoubled violence from the south, 
sud at this time the barometer was 28285. The 
vortex over the town. 

Tn May 1848, another hurricane occurred, the 
brant of which was felt out at sea, and several 
‘vessels were lost. ‘Those that remained st anchor 
rode it out, 
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40 pounds registered ; and the force of one heavy 
gust was computed at 57 pounds per square foot. 
‘The Inrge iron wind-vane of the Observatory was 
bent toe right angle, and one of the at plere 
on the Elphinstone Bridge was blown over. 

Of these fifteen eyclones, one each occurred in 
January and in April, two each in Moy and 
December, and nine in Octuber. 

On the ‘Ist November 1861, a cyclone, aceom- 
panied by a stort-wave, ewepi over Manilipatam, 
Fising 12 and 18 feet above the ordinary high- 
water mark, and rushing inland for nine miles 
Gn one instance for 17 miles) from the shore, 
submerged au area of 780 equare miles, and 
about $0,000 of the population were drowned, 

‘A cyclone occurred at Madras on the 2d May 
1872, when nine Britigh aud 20 native ships were 
driven on shore, and 19 lives were lont. 

Accyclone occurred at Vieagapatam on the 7th 
October 1876, and another at Bakerganj, 

1822, 6th June, in Bombay a great tidal wave ; 
100,000 people perished. 

A.eyclone ocurred at Bombay in 1847, Another 
‘on the Ist and 2d’ November 1854. At midnight 
the wind rapidly increaved in force from 15 pounds 
pressure on a square foot of aurface till $ At. of 
the 2d November, when it inclined a little more to 
the south, auc incrensed in prossure to 35 pounds. 

‘Amongst the calamities that have overtaken 
the Sunderbuns, have been great inundations 
caused by cyclones, About the yeor 1584, tho 
tract lying between the Horiughatta and tbe 
Googes, Known. as the Bakargany or Barris 
district, was swept by an inundation, succeedot 
immediately afterwards by an incursion of Portn- 
guese and Mugh pirates, In June 1622, this aame 
tmet was again inundated, 10,000 iuhabitants 
perishing, atid many houses and much property 
Score, 

Vo the Gentleman's Magazine for 1737, mention 
is made of «stoma and inundation at Calcutta, 
from which 300,000 lives were lost, In A.D. 1731 
the Megna rose six fect above its usual level at 








Luckipur. A cyclone of 1831, over Caloutts, 
swept away 300 villages and 11,000 people. 
Occurrences of eyclones have been recorded at 


the mouth of the Megna on the 6th snd 9th June 
1822, on the 1st November 1867? on the 16th 
May 1869, and ist November 1876. 

In a.v. 1893, Sangor Island was submerged 10 
feet ; the whole of the population, between 9000 
snd 4000 souls, together with some of the Huro- 
pean superintendents, perished ; at Kedgeree, o 
Pailding 16 feet bigh yas completely submerged, 
and the Duke of York East Indiaman was thrown 
high and dry in the rice-fields near Fultah in the 
Hoogly. In AD. 1848, the island of Sundeep 
was submerged. A cyclone is mentioned as 
occurring in Caleutia in 1859, attended with a 
great loss of life. A cyclone of the night of the 


5th October 1464 oame from the wea, over 
Calcutta, and foundered and stranded steamers 
and ships of 2000 tous burden, and swept away 


every tree and building in a tract 300 miles long. 
‘This one, originating near the Andamans, travelled 
in a north-west direction, and wtrock ‘the const 
of Bengal at the Balasore roads and Hidge 
‘Thence it passed over Calcutta on the 5th 


and the district,” 
eed Pare se 


= ip the Garo Hilk. 
‘The wind destroyed much, but it brought with tt 
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a storm-wave 3U fect high, which flooded the 
country for a distance of 8 miles on both aides of 
the Hoogly river. In Caleutta, and in Howrah, 
on the right bank of the Hoogly, the partial or 


complete destruction of 196,481 housea and hnts Ge 


told agadder tale than even the violent death of 
human beings. But wides ruin ewept over 
the fertile tracts of Miduapur, and over the 
Sunderbuns, which had been recovered from total 
inundation by the efforts of a quarter of a cen- 
tary, and the expenditure of millions of rupees. 
In many districts there, no Jeas than three-fourths 
of the whole population, their cattle and other 
proper, wero engulfed in sudden destruction. 
‘the Hoogly been the Thames, and London— 
not go densely populated—Caleutta, a ery would 
have gone up which would hava thrown the earth- 
guaks of Lisbon and siailar catastrophes, fous 
in hiatory, into the shade. In all, about 200 
abips were lost, and 70,000 persons perished. 

Me inhabitants of ‘the large fertile isiands 
in the estuary of the Megna, Sbahbazpur, 
Hattiah, and Sundecp, full of rice grounds and 
cocoanut grooves, arc not unfamiliar with the 
duogers of their maraby bome, for since 1822 
there have been at least seven cyclones; but the 
inlande stand fairly high above the water, and it 
has been the storm which has caused snost damage, 
though it generally gives notice of its approach 
loog beforehand, by the munatural hush in th ai, 
and the livid colour of the sky, but on the night 
of the 31st October 1876 then wan no warning. 
A. violent north wiud prevailed from 10 r.x. 
of the dist October to 3 Ax. of the Ist Novem- 
Bor, and brought down the river water more 
rapidly than usnal, ‘The tidal wave was onusually 
high, aud the north, wind waa followed by S.\W. 
and west winds, which propelled the storin-wa 
futo the converging water area of tho catuary. It 
‘waa full moon on the Sint October, and the usual 
tidal bore occurred at il r.a.; aud before the 
water flowed off, one of two atorm-waves followed 
from the 8.W. about $ at., aud between 4 and 
5 am, causing a sccond aud third inundation, 
covering the islands with from 10 to 45 feet of 
water, The waters continued to rise til] 4 a.m, 
when began to eubside. Tho inundation 
caused bad food and bad water. It wasshown that 
165,000 people were drowned, and subsequently 
75,000 died of cholera. South of the equator, they 
cccar in the montha of November to May, and 
travel to the W.S.W.; and afterwards, bat. not 
always, to the southward aud S.E., the wind in- 
variably moving round a central space (which is 

characterized by a oalm) from left to right, 
or with the hands of a watch; while the storm, 
which bas a diameter of 1 to 1500 miles, moves 




















onwards at the raic of 1 to 20 miles, but more ‘| 


frequently 4 to 7 miles nn hour, for a period vary- 
ing from a few hours to ten days, attended with 
torrenta of rain, and its northern half often with 
lightning. Dr. ‘Thom showed that, south of the 
equator, these rotatory storms are always gensrated 
Detwoan tha N.W. monsoon and SE. trade wind. 
They oocur only during the 8.WV. monsoon months, 
and their rise and progress are intimately con- 
nected with the 8.K, trade wind and N.W. mon- 
noon, two opposing winds, With ships, the safest 
course is to lie to and watch the barometer and 
wind till the bearing of the centre be kuown with 
some certainty.—Geog. Bfag., June 1877; Luist's 


CYCLOSTEMON MACROPHYLLUS. 


Catal, ; Curiosities of Science ; Cal. Review, 1888; 
Cappers Trade Winds and Monsoons ; Piddington 
on the Law of Storms; E. Intia Marine Surceys ; 
Imp. Gaz; Bikmore’s Travcs; Mawry's Physical 

seog.; Mr. Afeldrum in Tra. Heit. Assoc. 1867; 
Lieut.Col. Reid, The Progress of the Development 
of the Law of Storms, London, 1849; Alezander 
Thom, An Inquiry into the Nature and Course of 
Storms in the S, Indian Ocean; Gazetteer of 8. 
India, p. 191; Moral und Mat, Prog. 

cys IPES are gupposed by Pococke to be 
the Gucla-pea from the Jumna or Guckla-des. 
‘This derivation would designate them as a pastoral 
race, from Go, SANsK., 2 cow; but their great 
irrigation worke denote them an agricaltural 
ebapiodatechintan, nd sized great mrgation 

i inchistan, and raise: irrigation 
fieuaerge ciutlar to howe. ie Greece, and in the 
Peninsula of India, At gee isa ound with 
Gyclopean substructures. Lieutenant Aytoun, in 
hie Geological Report ona portion of the Belgaum 
Collectorate, given in Carter's Geological Papers 
ou Western India, p. 892, meptions that certain 
gorges in the hille had been artificially bunded, 
and present one or two points of slight resem- 
blance between the Pelasgi, the builders of the 
Cyclopean walle of Greece, Italy, etc., and the 
Ghorbasia builders of Baluchistan, 61 
that they might. bave been a kindred’ peop! 
kindred’ habits, The Pelasgi came from Asia, 
not from Asia Minor, not from Syria, not from 
Assyria, uot from Persia, but probably from that 
bi of ornigration, the tract north and north- 
cast of Persia, 

‘The Ghurbasta builders probably came from the 
‘same tract, and were not Mckranees, nor Persians, 
nor Asayrians, The Pelasgi existed only a few 
generations in Greece (about 250 years), before 
tsey were turued out by the Hellenes; they must 
therefore have brought with them, when they 
entered the country, their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work almost 
immediately ‘on arrival, It was probably the 
same with the wall builders of Baluchistan; they 
only remained in the coantry Toug enough. to 
allow them to extend northward as far as Kelat, 
when, meeting with the Mulla pass, they deboucbed 
into the plains. Their art was a fully developed 
‘ono before they arrived there to carry it out. ‘The 
Polaagi arrived in Greece sbout 1600 8.c. This 
date seems to accord rougbly with the advent of 
the unknown Ghorbasta into Jhalawan, ‘The Ghor- 
basta structures, however, when compared with 
the Cyclopean remains of » are slight, most 
roughly executed aud insignificant; yet they 
evince a like instinct aud habit in two races which 
probably ‘came originally from the same region, 

tank st Cumbum, the Hussin-Ssugur tank 

the Qossoor lake or tank near 

are each about 7 miles in circum- 
ference. Their date is not known, The Mir 
Alsm lake at Hyderabad, constructed during a 
famine to provide food, cost £130,000, and has 
@ steamer on it; and a great lake, formed in » 
famine by the damming up of the Goomti river, 
cost £1,500,000.—Dr. Cook in No. 6, Bombay 


tions. 
CYCLOSTEMON MACROPRYLLUS. Bl. 

‘C. Zeylanioun, Bailiey, | Sphragidia Zeylanica, Thw. 
'Thia large tree is very common in the dense 

moist forests of the Animallays, 2000 to 4000 feet 























CYDONIA JAPONICA. 





elevation; and in Coorg at the waterfalls neat 
Mercara, 4000 feet; in other parta of the 
‘Western Ghata, Travancore, ete. It is found also 
in Ceylon at 5000 feet, and Java. Indian speci- 
mena (Var, B, semiliflora) have the flowers sessile: 
the timber is very herd.—-Thwaites; Beddome. 

CYDONIA JAPONICA. Pers. 

‘Hai-hung, Hai-t’ang-li, Hai-t’ang po, Car. 

The Cydonia genua of plants belongs to the 
natural order Pome. C. Ssponica is a beautifnl 
flowering tree, originally from Sin-lo on the Yellow 
Sea, now largely cultivated in China ; and Sze- 
ehuen produces fine aorta, one variety being called 
Twiu-hai-t'ang. 

CYDONIA VULGARIS. Pers. 





Quince. 
Pyrus cydonia, Linn. | Pyrus tomentosa, Roxb. 
Sofarjal, . Apap; Bibi, . . Hivp., Pers. 


This small, crooked, and much branched tree 
grows in the south of Europe, in Persia, Afghani- 
stan, Kashmir, in the N.W. Himalaya, in Hi 
dustan, and is cultivated from Kibul to Kashmir. 
Flowers few, of a white or rose colour. The fruit 
je of a ycllow colour, downy, aud remarkable for 
its fine odour. The seeds, called Bihi-dana, are 
in great use medicinally, being brought into India 
from Persia, Kiba}, Kandahar, and Kashmir, and 
ate highly ‘valued’ as » demulcent tonic. The 
fruit contains some astringent matter. now 
made into a preserve, or used for flavouring the 
preeerres of other fruits. There is a *tursh’ or 

iter, and a ehirin’’ or sweet quince.—-Dr. Royle ; 
O'Sh.; Rorb.; Voigt; Stewart; Cleghorn. 

CYGNIDAS, the swan family of birds. Cygnus 
olor is the mute swan, of which ©. immntabilis is 
the wild race. Cygnus mosicus is the Cygnus 
forus, or Hooper swan, and is found in N. Europe, 
‘Asia, and N, Africa,” Tt is migratory, and one 
specimen was obtained in the valley of Nepal. 

OYMBIDIUM, # genus of planta belonging to 
the Orehiace, sll of them with beantiful flowers. 
©. slatum, Hoxb., of Sundorbuns and Chittagong, has 

aptle ular ower . : 
©, aloifoliam, Switz, tho Paras, the Epidendron aloi- 

follum, L, Aerides Borassi, Sim, Flowers large 
dull purple, white-edged, on mout of the hills of 
Todia beautiful plant when in flower, and 
bloasome in April. 
aphyRum, Swe, the Limodorum sphyllum, Hozb., 
‘with yellow flowers; Coromandel coast. 
C. giganteum, Wall. the Limodorum longifolium, 
“Buch,, grows on the Khassya and Nepal hills. 
pendulum, Swc., ifolium, Wall, and 
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C. ernssife 
‘the Epidendram pendulum, Roz! 
hasaya hills, and in the Peninsule of Tudia, 
trinte, Wilide, grows from Nepal wud Ceylon to 

Caledonia, bas small pale green 


E, triste, Forst., and Linsia taretife 
©. ancifolium, Ze wa in Nepal? _ 
‘all., ©. Masterii, 
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nonil, Wail. icuatn, 
Watl., and G. striatum, Wed, grow on 
Khamya hills. Wight also gives ©. erectum, 


©, tennifolium, and O. tessel 
CYMBIRHYNCHUS MACRORHYNCHUS, 
called by the Malays the rain bird, is the most 
beautifal of the Malacca birds, and is known to 
naturalists as the bine-billed gaper.— Wallace. 
GYMBOPOGON LANIGER. 


Kbewi; Panni, . Paxs. Injani,. . 2. | Paws. 
Bole, Sy Bur |. of 
Root Sheaths. 


Askbar; Mirchiagand, H. | Lamjek katran, . Hin. 
‘Dr. Stewart says (p. 258) this and C. iwaran- 


CYNODON DACTYLON. 
casa are not uncommon in many parts of the 


CYNANCHUM (from sar, a dog, and dyxe, 
to strangle), a genus of plants belonging to the 
nataral order Asclepiadacem. The species are 
herbs or undershrubs, with opposite feavea and 
mostly twining steme, ' Dr. Wight gives C. alatum, 
caliiaiata, pauciflorum. The Populus Euphratica, 
& species of Cynanchum, Chloris barbata, and 
Cyperus aristatus, all aacend to 11,000 feat in 

Pej harmala attsins 9000 feet. 
The leaves of C. argel of Upper Egypt in emati 
doses are purgative, and they are much used in 
Egypt for adulterating senna. C. ovalifolium of 
Penang yields abundance of very fine caoutchouc, 
—Y'Sh. p. 51; Eng. Cye, p. 275. 

CYNARA CARDUNCULUS. Linu. The car 
doon; is similar to the garden artichoke, but 
grows much higher, though cultivated similarly 
to the artichoke. 

CYNARA SCOLYMUS, Artichoke. 
Kirsbuf, Kbarsjuf, . Aran, { Kanjir, . Ainy,, Para, 

‘The artichoke has very large flowers, of n violet 
blue colour, and is grown in anany gardens of the 
Dekhan. 

OYNIPS, gall-producing insects, puncture avd 
Iny their oggs in large numbers in the fruits, 
secds, and leaves of plantr, and the excreacences 
are known as gallk, A species on the Hiwalaya 
affects the onk. 

CYNOCEPHALUS. Cue. A genus of quadra- 
menous mainmalk, known as baboons, meaning 
ia the Greek dog-headed. Its most marked cha- 
racters consist in the great prolongation of the 
face and jawa, anil in truncated form of the 
muzzle, whicl give the whole head a close resem- 
dlance to that of a large dog. In their native 
mountains, the ordinary food of the baboons ix 
berrics bulbous roots; but in the vicinity of 
human habitations they niko incursions into the 
cultivated fields and gardens, and destroy a still 
greater quantity of grain and fruite than thoy 
carry away with them. . hamadryan, Livn., 
the derrias, is found in Africa and Arabia. It 
mensures upwards of 4 foot when standing erect. 

CYNOCTONUM PAUCIFLORUM. Dee, 

Cynanchum pauciflorum, 2. Br. 
Chagul-pati, . . These, | Kang-koombala, . Srvcr, 

‘Very common in the central province of Ceylon 
and India, The Singbalese ent tho young leaves 
of this aud of many other plants of thie ‘natural 
family, in their carries. —Thw. Zeyl. p. 195. 

CYNODON DACTYLON. Pers. 

Panicum dsctylon, Linn | Agrostis linearia, Rets, 






























Du Hix. Harrum pillu, Tax. 
Doob, »  Arogempiluy’ . 
Hariati, Durva,”. Duke, Garika kasuva, | TEL. 
Ghauer,... . Huxp, ‘Tella geriki, |< 
Kbabal, Ktabber, Paxs. Barawa, ns 





Durva,. . . 
‘The Harryallee grase of India and Enrope is 
considered, in India, the best for cattle. The root 
through the loose woil to a considerable 
extent, and has strong fibres at the nodes, The 
stem rarely excoeds aix inches in height. Flarets 
are all on one side of the spike-stalk, awnless, 
ish, and ranged in two alternate rows. 
‘the stems which lie near tha ground take rook, 
and by this means, though an annual Es 
inerenses and spreads very wide. It. abuo- 
dance of sead, of which anal birds are very fond. 


CYNUGALE BENNETTL. 


Tt in grown for bay; and it i good to allow the 
geod fo ripen before the bay is cut, as it thea 

08 itaelf by seed, in addition to the runners. 
This grass ia found in Great Britain, but its pro- 
duce and nutritive properties are there compare 
tively insignificant, while in India it constitutes 
three-fourths of the pasture. Sir W. Jones observes 
(Aa Reg, iv. p, 242) that it is the sweetest and 
most nutritious pasture for cattle, aud its uscful- 


new, added to ite beanty, induced the Hindus, in Greets 


thelt earliest ages, 


mify it as the mansion 
of a benevolest nymph. 


Tho A’t’harvana Veda 
thus celebrates it: * Durva, which roac from 
tho water of life, which bas a hundred roots and 
a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sing, acd 
profong my existence on earth « bundred yoars? 
It is the principal one of the Indian ‘grasses, 
and is porhaps the mont generally diffused, 
easing much nourishing property in its long stems, 
no less than in its leaves. It endures the greatest 
elevation of temperature, aa its roots penetrate 
far below the surface; and although, during the 
dry hot season, giving no sign of life, it pute forth 
ita tendor leaves on the firat approach of the rains. 
Tt grows throughout the year, and lawns and 
pastures of moderate extent are made by planting 
Pieces of the creeping stems, Tt is aleo mmich 
wed for forming = covering for tho banks of 
Fivers, ramparts, aud esplanades, The young and 
tender leaves are used in chatnis, and are con- 
sidered very plewsant ; the roote make a cooling 
rink. It is also ono of the mont abundant grasses 
ou the Tonasserim coast, but it is much lees con- 
spicuous than, many others—Maon; Ckghorn 
aeons, Von Avett, 

YNOGALE BENNETT, a rare otter-like 
auimal of Borneo. It haa a'very broad muzzle, 
clothed with long hairs. — Wall, i. 89. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, a genus of the borage tribe of 
Planta, growing in Hengal and Northern Indio. 
diffutum, canescens, Falconerianum, fureatum, 
itwen a and racemotum prety lckle sauale 

owera, moally luo, parole 
‘opmamon pal. Pade, Tote 

ROYNOGLOSSUS LINGUA. B. Ham. The 
sole. 

CYNOMETRA BIJUGA. Spanoglic. A timber 
tree of the Sanderbuns. 

OYNOMETRA RAMIFLORA. Linn, 

ARAL, 


ata, | Gelstondore gums, Sine 
i ying a_height of 60 feet in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Java, the Moluccas, and Sumatra, 
A cubic foot when seasoncd ‘weighs 56 Tbs., gud 
itis'anid to last from 15 to 60 years; sp. gr. °896, 
Tt is used for bridges and buildings, and is the 
‘best suited of the ‘Ceylon woods for under-ground 
purposes. Its roots, leaves, and an oil from the 
Erode are wed medicinally. Chipa of the wood 
infused in water give n dark purple dye.—3fr. 
Mendis, Useful Plants; Thwaitee; Beddome. 
CYNOMETRA TRAVANCORIA, Bedd. This 
in n atraight treo of great height and 
beantiful foliage, particularly when in young 
It grows on the Tinnevelly and Travancore moun- 
tains at 2000 to 3000 feet elevation —Beddome. 
ws patna plantar Eoried an order of ee commplnstey 
says 8 species 
2g Grnomoriam, « tanguslike gen 
we ci ots of recs in fhe, Henan 
Provinces, and valuable as a eriyde Mee 















OYPERACER. 
CYNOPITHECUS NIGRESCENS, the black 
‘baboon. of Celebes. 


‘GYPERACEA, the scdgo tribe, a nabural 
onder of plants, found From. the atotio to the 
antaretic circle, in marshes, ditches, and running 
streams, in meadows, on heaths, in groves and 
foresta, on the sea-shore, and on mountain summits, 
wherever phenogamorous plants can exist. | In 

Gridithe’ Herbarium aro 346 species of Indian 

‘peracem, collected from the Himalaya to Mergni. 
‘The most useful of the tribe arespecies of Cyperus, 
Enphorium, and Papyrus, 9.0. 

A. Cyperen. 
Orperes slopeonrabtos, Baler, Himalaya, 


olkus, 
aristatus, Rotiter, Peninsula of Indis, Bengal, 
articulatas, Zinn., Peninsula of India, Bengal. 
bulboste, Pant., Cororoandel. 
canescens, Vaki., Peninsula of India. 
castencus, Willd, Peninaula of India, Hangal. 
compressis, Linn., W. and E, Indies, Penin., Beng. 





corymbosa, Roxb. 

difformis, Linn., Grosee, E 

Girtane, Lins We and Bed 
Africa. 

Aubius, Ruttler, P. of Ind., Ben. i 


3, 5. Asia, the Behooa. 
ndieo, wet India, We 
hoohee. 





nee & P, of Tad, ee oat 

niveus, Rit:, Bengal, Blonghir, 

rectinoriniay fra” Coromandel 

pertennus, Ho2b,, Bengal, tbo nagur-moothi. 

Toiyetochy, Tater; Pon Ma of Todi, Aural 

polystachyna, er, Ponineal a, 
‘Rozh., Peninmnla of 


Broserua, 
Palvinatan, ees, Peninwula of tata 


‘pumilus, Zien, Peninsula of Indis, se 
Prpmecin Fear a ot ‘asia jr he jel madd 


Hoch "Nee, ‘Fonoeate ‘at tndlo 
sentak anes Konkan, rae 
rt 


br Roxb, Bi 
tenure, at, Pouinola of India, 


rear. 
ruseua’ Re Brown, F Pen. of Ind., Austin, Java 
rerticnte Rowdee Pe ‘Bengal, Nepal. 





Nepal. 





* Pepyruy dehiscens, "Neen, ¥ "bof ta  Beng., Chumatea- 


clatus, eer, Ceylon, 

pangorei, ees, P. of Ind., Beng., mnador kates, 
tegetiformis, Arnott, Bongal. 
Marisoas oyperinar, Wat., Atcensicn, Mauritius, Obina, 


dilntas, eet, Pexinsula of Indin, Bengal. 
Kyllingia monocephala, Zinn., R. Indies, China, Ne 
: See falncon, a 
Tn india and Ms Be 
oki rei, ‘Nees, ‘Penioonle of Padi” 


B, Hypolytrex, Nees. 
Anosporum monocephalum, Weer, Beng, gothoobee, 
© Seirpem, Wees, 
abildgearin Rottbolliana, Now Ven, of Indie, Bengal, 











of ind, Beng., kesburi-amu- 
‘Teichelostylis cae yar, Indios, Fozd., Bengal, 


toe, an, Boag, wal tbe buro-yursnee, 


wo eto 


OYPERUS BULBOSUS, 


ope; Bengal Australia, 
je chhoonchoo-moormoori. 
vustralia. 


sore 
oe te or <a 


low 3 actanguly ‘Ween, Peninsuls of India, 
a, ees, Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 
‘tumiday Weve, Bengal, Poninsuln of Todia. 
D, Solerion, Nees, 
Sclorin orem. ‘Willd., Ceylon, Pen. of India. 
teanelata, Wulld., Ceylon, Pen. of India, Nepal. 
B, Caricese, ees. Several species of Carex have been 
introduced into India, 
Carex Indica, Witld., Nepal. 
Uneinia Nepalensis, Nees, Himalays, 
Remiren Wiohtians, Wall, Peninwula of Ind 
Hemicaegha isolepis, Nees, ‘Peninsula of Indi 
Li Lnovigata, Veco, Peninsula of India, 


ioops, Neca, Coromandel. 
iypolytrum oth Pens. vf India, 














Neer, ‘Nepal Europe, Asin, 


oe Jimaochasi, Net, Coromandel. 
Eiko umn dipsacoum, Desv., Peninsula of Endia. 
ta, ees, Peninsula of India, 
eee ‘Zondinactam, Well, Penang. 
Bnynshoap 1 Ghikensla, ies, Chinn, Nepal 
eu, ees, Chinn, Na 
"Waltionii, Nees, Nopal 
ie lostylia Meyonii, Nees, Qhina, Ceylon. 
oschaimas articulatts, Nee Yen. of India, 


m 
por lle, Neet. Bylot 

cay Tecke 

‘Trilepis Roy! a ye Himalaya. 
C¥PERUS 38 BULBOSUS Vahl. 

©. jomenions, Roxb, C. capitutas, Ret 


G, goripetnn, Anat, 
‘Tas, Vuridampa, 
Porigaddi, » . . TEb 
‘This plant grows on the Coromandel coast near 
the sea; its roots are used as flour in times of 
scarcity, and they are also eaten roasted or boiled. 
James Anderson, in an excursion to the 
‘southern part of the Peninsula of India, discovered 
that the Shilandi arisi, growing in sandy situa- 
tions by tho seaside, and requiring but little 
‘water, was the common food of the natives during P®- 
a famine, and when other grains are scarce, It 
nutritious, pleasant to the teste, end makes 
pudding somewhat reserabling fas sate of sago. 
~-dinshie, Useful Planta; Rozb.; 
OYPERUS CORYMBOS.A. hobs ot ball, in 
India used for mats. 
OYPERUS ESOULENTUS. Linn. 3 
BSha-tw’au, . . . Cxin. | Hiang-fu teze,. . Cen, 
Tn China the shoots are used to make hate and 
matting ; its tubers are there in much request for 
food. the toasted roota have been used a2 a sub- 
atitate for coffee, and yield a pi tion resem- 








Ten. 











late, The cultivation of the plant Ph; 


deatree for ita considerable alimentary 

attention for its con 

yalue.——O’Sh. 628; Von Mueller; Smith. 
‘OYPERUS HEXASTACHYUS, Rott. 

Var. «, Var. #, Peadstus. 

Var. «. Rotundus, Zoxb. 

Seb, . 2. . » Aman, Taan-san-l . « Com. 

Moothoo, Brxc,, Hsp. Moostaka, Motho, Duxu. 

Nagor mootha, m Lv» » so , Maupal 

‘King-en-ling,. . Onin. Bhedra muste, Saxe, Tz 


CYPRINIDZ. 








| Mostokama,. . , ‘Fate 
ase, Sw 
ato ey es 
Funarun, y» ZONNANE 


Linn., Rozb., grows in 


ie «. C. rotundus, gr 

all Southern Asia, from Arebia to China, Java, 
and N. Holland. ‘Its tuberous roots are sold in 
the bazars at 2 annas the pound, and teed by 
» perfumers, under the name of nagor moothl, on 
account of their fragrance. Hogs are very fond 
of them, Cattle eat the s. In the Ho-nan, 
Shen-si, Hu-pels,and Sze-chuen provinces of China 


its fibrea are woven into cloth. In India and 
its fresh tubers are deemed medicinal. — 
i Roxb; Voigt; Fl. An.; G. M, Top.; O'Sh. 
CYPERUS INUNDATUS. Rost. 
©. procerus, Roxb, 10, bacha, Huck, Ham. 
Pat « » Bene, | Potupully,. . DLauzar. 
Found in great abundance on the low banks of 
the Hoogly vear Calcutta, and of rivers in the 
south of India, where the tide rises over it. It 
thrives most Juxuriantly, and helps to protect the 
hauka from the rapidity of running water.—Rozb. 
CYPERUS PaPY US, of the Egyptians, is 
still called babier in Syria. It is about 15 feat 
high. The pith-like tissuo of the larger flower- 
ing-stems, cut into thin strips, united together 
narrowly overlapping margins, and then cr 
under pressure, by a shallar as arngoment of of tripa 
at tight angles, consti Papyrus of 
ity. This paper but itd Bal to decay. 
Pliny, for instance, relates that the book of laws 
of Numa Pompilius was found in Rome in a high 

















siate of preservation, after having been buried 
nearly six centuries in the carth—O'Sh, p. 628, 
CYPERUS PERTENNIS, ‘inet 


Nagor moothi, Naga, BENG, | Kola tungu musto, , Ten 

<_oots nase aromantiog employed as a hair perfume, 

n 

Oveiian TB, the Cowry fnnily of shells, the 
Porcelianen of the Germans, and Porcelaines or 
poreeiain shella of the French.  Cypriea angus 
oocurs at Ceylon, and @ pair was once sold for four 
guincas, C. moncta is used in many parts of the 
Eastasa circulating medium, and for ornamenting 
the dress of several races, and the trappings of 
esiels 4 cowries = 1 ganda ; 80 cowries= 1 


CYPRESS. 

Pien-peh, . . Cary. Sarv,. . Hinn,, Pens, 
Cypress 2 Fu. Oypresso, 5... Ir. 
Gypreste,” . Gem, Cipre, SS ae 
‘Tirab, + Hea, 


‘The Chinese cypress Tien-peb is the Cupressus 
thyoides, ‘The cypress-wood of Cupressus sem- 
pervirens, Z., ia aromatic, compact, and almost 
eee. It is an evergreen forest tree, a 

of the south~esstern parts of Europe, 

Hy of Italy, Mexico, and the southarn 
of N. America. —Cleghor, Pay. Rep. p. 68. 
CYPRINIDS, a family of fish order 

the apecice of wick are dine 

pet by their having the mouth small. Tho 

is classed into fourteen groupa, vin 

Catoclomina, Oyprinina, Rhotelchthyina, - 

Darbins, Rasborina, Semiplstina, Xi ‘dina, 
Leuciscina, Rhodeina, ina, 

i ‘Abremidina, Homalopterina, Cobi- 
‘tiding, in which are 110’ genera, and sbout 690 

species.—Fngi. Cye. p. 219. See Fishes, 
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CYPRUS. 


CYPRUS, an island in the Medi near 
the coast of Syria; taken by the Turks from the 
‘Venetians in 1570. Its length is 140 miles, and its ° 
greatest breadth 60, pervaded by a chain of 
frountaing, the highest of which is called Olympus. 
‘The soil is an excellent fertile clay. It was trans- 
ferred to Great Britain in 1879. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM FRAGRANS. The Anan 
of the Burmese, grows in Moulmein. Is one of 
the Nux vomica tribe, and one of the 
most compact, and heaviest woods known.—Cal. 
Cat. Bx. 1851. 

CYRTUS INDICUS. Bloch. A fisb of the 
Indian seas, of which large quantities are dried, 
and consumed by the nativer of India—Centor, 

OYRUS RIVER. The Principal reams of the 
province of Fars are the Bendamir or Araxes, 
which receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus, as it falls into 
lake Bakhtegan ; and the Nabon, whose courso is 








from Firozabad southward to the Persian Gulf. 
In this country are also the higher parts of the 
two branches of the Tab. 





Mormazd Rassam’s return, wes the most interesting 
historical record in the cuneiform character till 
then brought to light. It is in the Babylonian 
seript, and was discovered among the ruins of the 
Birs Nimorad, the ancient Borsippa. The cylinder 
is 9 inches long by 3$ inches in diameter, and 
roust originally have been covered with 45 long 
Hines of text. ‘The writing is very minate, and it 
in Lng mh that the inscription would run to 
about 330 lines of the average length. Unfor- 
tunately tho begioning was wholly lost, with the 
por agne of a few scattored signa. It is found to 
relate to the very moment of that great historical 
event, the capture of Babylon by the founder of 
the Persian universal monarchy. Nabonidus has 
abandoned his capital, which haa fallen into the 
lnds of Cyrus, though he is still struggling 
against his fate in Babylonia. The Guti, and a 
rene whose name is to be equivalent to 

Jackbeads, are described as his subjects, and the 
god Merodach has dolivercd king Nabonidus into 
his hands, In a proclamation issued by Cyrus 
‘upon the taking of the city, the king repeate in 

3@ first pernon the principal allegations of the 
preamble. It is partly mutilated, but the begin- 
ning, ‘I am Cyrus,’ with bis genealogy in full, 
and his description of himself as ‘king of Gyndia,* 
ete, ean be pretty clearly made out. Cyrus is 
amade to apeak of his reparation of the temples of 
paby}o. and of the favours conferred upon him 
by Merodach, Bel, and Nebo, in answer to his 
prayers to them; of the homage paid him by dis- 
tant nations, and of the gatherings of the people 
in the city to acclaim him King. Sir Hercy 
Rawlingon said this new text settled for ever in 
favour of Herodotus, as bom st Otesias (in Dio 
dorus), the yytus. He was fifth in 
descent from 

















‘genealogy of 
‘Teapa, then Cyrus the: grasdfather, and Cam 
Oyrus the grandfather, 

yeas, the father of Oyras the Great. The suc- 
cousion waa direct, not indirect, as Professor 
Oppert. bas maintained. ‘The inscription 
the native country of the Persians ‘ Assan,’ whi 
Sir Henry Rawlinson seems to think was in the 
plains between the modern Shuster and the Persis 
‘of the classical writers. An important 

named in the inscription, he re- 


js also a softer-sounding d, The Englis 
. dh also, the Tamil tongue excepted, 


DABHOI. 


ferred to the Calneh of Genesis and the Calno of 
Jesiah. Cyrus evinced sympathy with the Jews, 
as is chown by Isaiah xli, 2, xliv. 28, xlv. 1, and 
Eaai2to4. 

CYSTICERCUS or Scolex, from Kustis, a 
bladder, and Kerkos, a tail, is a hydatid or larval 
form of a cestoid worm, called in its sexually 
matured state, Strobila, the ©. tania medio 
cancllata. When the flesh of ap animal in which it 
is contained has been received into the human 
alimentary canal, the Cysticercus ean be developed 
into a tape-worm. 


D, as sounded in the English language, has letters 
with corresponding powers in Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mabrati, Gujerati, 
Bengali, Uriys, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Male- 
alam. In all these tongues, however, there is 
sh compound 
, las corre 
sponding letters, simple, modified, or compounded, 
with both soft aod hard sounds; d and x, in 
several of the Indian tongues, are, moreover, #0 
pronounced sa to be difficult for a European ear 
to catch theit niceties; and d ond r are therefore 
froquently confounded.’ D and r are not used by 
the Chinese, who use the liquid I for r. | 

‘Some nations of Europe, with a soft pronnneia~ 
tion of tho letter j, require to profix d to that letter 
for the correct pronunciation of such words as 
Jamal, camel; thus Djamal. Vambery used dj 
for the Arabic chim. Dh is changed by the 

iarnene to th.—T'rlson ; TW. W. Hunter. 

DAB. Hixp. Poa eynosuroides, the sncted 
gras of tho Hindus; is generally applied. ouly to 
the first shoots of the Koosh grass; it ia called 
Dubsa in Rohilkband, and is used by Hindus in 
their religious services. 

DAB. Hix. of Kohat. A moist soil. 

DAB or Dabhiz, Hmp., Taw, Te, A small 

coin; money in general. 

ABBATU-I-ARZ. Anas. The accond beast 
mentioned in the Revelation. Mabomedans believe 
it will issue from a mountain in Mecoa, with 
tho staff of Moses and the seal of Solomon. With 
the first it will strike the believer, and with the 
latter it will stamp the face of the infidel with 
the words, ‘ This is an infidel.” 

DABGAR, a low caste of non-Aryans, who 
manutacture’ large leathern vessels for holding 
gi or lard butter (dabber), and of weasel 
which atta and ghi arc deposited —Sherring. 

DABHA, a town in the Chanda district of the 
Central Provinces, lat. 19° 38’ N., long. 49° 42’ E, 
‘The peoplo manafactare tasar wil handkerchiefs, 
coloured cloths, and silver snuff-boxes. The 

Teliog—Imp. Gaz. 


Mion is almost wholly 
PDABHA, petty state of Mahikonta; estimated 
ion in 1875, 1612, The ruler is s Mukwana 
i, & convert to Islamism. The religion of the 
Mish race of Dabh a mixtare of that faith and 
Hinduism ; ire their daughters in marriage 
to ranl mi ters, 
of Koli chief. They bom ter dad 
DABHOT, the ancient Dharbhavati. A town in 
the territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda, 15 miles 
8.E. of Baroda ; lat. 22° 10° N., long. 78° 26° B.; 
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DAB-i-AKBAR. 


population (1872), 14,898. In the town 
Place called) Mamadokri, where stands a Khisni 
tree, through whose hollow trunk no guilty person 
.—Imp. Gaz. 
AKBAR. Anan. Tn satronomy, the 
constellation of the Great Bear. Dab-i-Sagbir, the 









easer Bear. 

DABISHLIM, an ancient Hindu raja, by whose 
orders the fables of Pilpai were composed. 

DABISTAN, the School of Literature, a learned 
work on the various religions of Asi It isin the 
Persian language. Itcontains a dialogue between 
a Brahman, a Mabomedan, a Zorosstrian, a Jew, 
a Christian, anda Philosopher, The representative 
of each religion brings forth hisargumenta, which 
‘are successively conderned,—some on account of 
the vicious character of their founders, and al} for 
the absurdity of their doctrines, and the want of 
proof of their alleged miracles, The Philosopher 
‘winds up the discourse by recommending 4 system 
which hall have no ground but reason and virtue. 
Tt was translated by Colonel Kennedy in Tr, 
Bombay Lit. Soc. ii. p. 247; also, though not 
yer. iccurately, by ghea acd Troyer, for the 
Oriental Translation Fund (Paris, 1843). The 
author, Mohsin Tani, belonged to the sect of 
Bipasi or Abadi, a branch of the Parsecs, and 
wrote in India during the latter balf of the 11th 
century of the Mahomedan era. His account of 
the Zoroastrian religion is exceedingly full and 
accurate ; and he also gives a good éption of 
the Hindu and Muslim systems, aa well as of the 
Sufi and other philosophical sects. 

DABKAI, a goldsmith who flattens gold wire 
into tinsel and spangles. 

ARLING—Dubling, two villages in Bushabr 

State, Panjab; in lat. 31° 45’ N., and long. 76° 
$9' E,, 9400 feet above the sea, on a belt 














an 
of arable land near the left back of the Sutlej. 1 


‘The cliffs on the oppoaito side of the river riso to 
a sheer aber a i 7000 ot Tho 

opulation have the Chineso Tartar type of physiog- 
Folny, and profess Buddhism. ‘The path between 
the two places, a mile apart, is rendored practicable 
by means of wooden scaffolds fasteued against the 
faco of the precipice.—Znp. Gaz, 

DABOU, a auall woight of Masulipatam, equal 
to 191 grains. 

DABRAY JOGI, also called Dabray Bajana- 
wi and Bal Santa ka Jogi, a class of Hindu 
wendicants who sound the dabra. 

‘DABUL or Debul, a seaport town on tho Malabar 
const, eight miles south of Severndrug. This 
port waa burned about 1608 by the Portuguese 
Hloeroy, Almeyda. Hle came to India in 1505, the 
successor of Dias, Vasco da Gama, and Cabral, 
‘On his arrival, he concluded a defensive treaty 
with the king of Vija ; but the Venetians, 
who up to that time bad monopolized the trade 
with India, jealous of the growing power of the 
Portuguese, instigated tho king of Egypt to 

‘their progress. He socordingly sent a fleet 
under Mir Hukam, who, in conjunction with the 
fleet of Gujerst, bore down upon Lorenzo, son of 
Almeyda, and defeated him in 1508, Lorenzo falling 
in the fight. Almeyda, to avenge his son's death, 
of Dabul, and defeated the enemy 

of Dit, and then concluded & 


DACCA, There are two towns of this name, 
one Daeca Jalalpur to the ‘of Ballargunj, and 





DACCA, 


Dacea proper, between Dacea Jalalpur and the 
‘Meguariver. Tho latter gives its name to the whole 
district, which is ono uniform level of rich alluvial 
soil, annually inundated by the overflow of the 
great rivers. The villages are built upon mounds 
of earth artificially raised above the flood. During 
the rainy seasou, this tract presenta the appease 
ance of a continuons sheet of green paddy cultiva- 
tion, through which boats sail to and iro, The 
ebief means of communication at all times of the 
year is by water. The bordering rivers are the 
Ganges or Padma, the Jamuna or Brahmaputra, 
and the Megna, The city of Dacca is situated on 
the north bank of the Barigan, a river, in lat, 23° 
43‘ N., and long. 90° 25’ 26" EK. The town extends 
along the bank of the river for a distance of neasly 
4 miles, and inland, towards the north, for about 
1} mile. The ruins of the capitala and palaces of 
the Bhuiya rajas lie scattered throughout Enstern 
Bengal, along the line of the Brahmaputra valley ; 
and their memory is still cherished in the house- 
hold tales of the Hindu peasantry. Tho Mnho- 
medans first entered Bengal in 1203 a.p,; and 
two most celebrated of their viceroysare Mir Jumla, 
the general of Aurangzeb, who failed disaatrously in 
his expedition to Assan, and the nephew of the 
Nur Jahan Begum, Shaista Khan, who broke the 
power of the Portuguese, and annexed Chittagong 
fo the Moghul empire: Dacca bas namerous 
Hindu temples and many Mahomedan mosques 
for the large Musalman population, with churches 
and schools of the various Christian sects. The 
Roman Catholics are under the spiritual guidance 
of priests from Goa and elsewhere, with churches 
of their own and old Portuguese names, Formerly 
they used to intermarry with the native, but of 
Jate years they seck alliances amongst their own 
people. Their complexions are very dark, and 
custome nerc-oniental but they sopply Cal- 
eatta with excellent domostics, The English, tho 
French, and the Dutch bad established factories 
about the middle of the 16th century, when the: 
city was visited by the French traveller Tavernior, 
Cotton, jute,and safflower may bo considered staples 
of the district. The indigenous cotton hay ‘ong 
been cultivated slong the banks of the Megna frou 
Feringybazar to Edilpore in Bakarganj, a distanco 
of about forty miles ; on the banks of the Brahma. 
putra creek (the ancient channel of the river of 
thesame name), and along the Luckia and Banar, 
It prosenta different shades of quality, the fincet 
of which is named photi, and is the material of 
which the delicate Daces muslins aro woven. It 
is described by Roxburgh as differing from the 
common herbaceous cotton plant of Bengal in 
several particulars, but chiefly in having a longer, 
finer, and softer fibre than it. Three picces of 
rouslin, made to be presneed to the Prince of 
Wales, measured 20 yards by 1 yard, and 
weighed 8} ounces. Next to fine musling and 
embroidered fabrics, silver filagres work is that 
for which Dacca is type ne merge Tei act it 
also practised in great perfection at Cuttack, anc 
in Sumatra and China. The articles usually 
made at Dacca are ladies’ ornaments, such as 
bracelets, earrings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
etc, and the attar<iana and small boxes for 
natives, The design best adapted for displaying 
‘the delicate work of filagree is that of a leaf. ‘The 
apparatas used in the art is iy simple, 
consisting merely of « few auall crucibles, a pioce 





DACELLO PULOHELLA. 


hammers for 
for inter- 


fattening the wire, and wets of 
‘twiating it. irawin ilver and ie. 
silver wire covered with gold), used Stil 
in embroidery, is extensively carried on bere. 
Benares is also celebrated for this art. There are 
several varieties of silver and gold thread (badia) 
made at Dacca, an kalabatoon for the embroidery 
of muslins and silks, goshoo for cape, and cover- 
ing the handles of chauria; sulmah for turbans, 
slippers, and hookah -enakes; and Toolun for 
gald Ince "and brocade, " Nowe of it ix drawn 
almost as fine asa hair. In the time of Aurangzeb 
a quantity of this article was made yearly for the 
court at Debli, A hundred sticks’ covered with 
it, and plain gold and silver badia to the amount 
of £2000 in value, appear among the items com- 
posing the mulboos khas nuzr, which was annually 
dent to the emperor. Shawls, violins, sbell orna- 
mente,and idolsare largely manufactured. Amongst 
Mahomedans, the name of Dacea was Jahancir- 
rar.—Dr. Taylor. 

.ACELLO PULOHELLA, « kin; 
feathers are much prized by the 
make them into fans, 

DACOITY, a legal term of British India for a 
system of robbery by pangs of people of the 
country. It is derived from Daka, the verb bein, 
Dake parnn, to plunder, In India, thugs 


of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small 
nets of 








er. Their 
nese, who 


dacoits who had been tried and convicted a8 from 


having belonged to « band of thug murderers or 
acoita, but: who, having mndo x full confession 
of hole eran (in nome individual canes emnount- 
ing to tho murders of ag many as eighty persons), 
aud knving’ denounved theit ganeiaten techved 6 
conditional pardon. Originally, in the criminal 
code of India, Dacoity was npplied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it anil the term Taug- 
‘gee are now applied to several well-defined classes, 
and in times of scarcity many of the unemployed 
may join, Amongst the predatory races were 
af the Nepal Terai, nlso the Dasadh of Behar, 
who used to make frequent predatory excursions 
into Lower Bengal, the Bind of Ghazipur, the Nath, 
the Air, Boria, Kurmi, Gajar, and a host of low 
castes, In the Panjab, dacoity generally assumed 
the form of cattle-lifting. The Meena were active 
and energetic, and were concerned in most of the 
Aacoitios of Northern Indie. And iv the S.W., 
the Santal with his club, long bamboo spear, and 
terrible buttle-aze, often swept down on the 
Bains of Birbhom, Hazaribagh, and adjeceut 
istricts, and the flare of their torches or light of 
the buruing hute gave the first warning. The 
Jendere of 1 dacoity band in Central India carried 
with them an axe with a highly-tempered edge, 
snored to Bhawani,—People af India, vi 
DACRYDIUS, gens of coniferous plants 
growing in New Zealand, Tasmanio, and New 
jedonia. ‘They are valuable timber trees, grow- 
ing to a great height. 
D. Colensol, Hooker, of N. Zealand, attains to 50 fect, 
yielding hard and incorruptible timber. 
D. oupressonum, Solander, also of N. Zealand, the 
vine or red Bae ot the colonists, aftaine te 200 
wi joua branches, "yiekls s hard, 
tare ‘wood. 
. 2 of i 
D, Neen, Hooker, As the yon pine of Tasman 
shipbuilding snd 
Zealand, a 











artisans’ work.—J. . 
D, Kirkil, F. 2. Muetter, the manose of X. 


DADU PANTHL 


pyramidal tree, attaining 80 fect in height, has a 
‘D. Taxifolium, Solander, the kaka terre of Ni 


ow 

‘Zealand, grows in low marshy ground. Ts foliage 

iy Penman gu, an it grows to 140 or 180 fect 
in 


—VJam. Ed. Jour, 1825, xiii, p. 878; Ferdinand 
von Mueller. 

DACTYLOPTERUS. Lacépide. A genus of 
fishes belonging to the order Acanthopterygii and 
| fexaily Loricati; Trigla volitans, Linnaeus, com- 
monly called the flying gurnard and flying fish. 

‘Another species inhabits the Indian scas, and is 
the Dactylopterus orientalis of Cuvier.—-Eng. Cyc, 

DAD. Pens. Hixp. Literally, a gift; a postfix 
and prefix much in use, as Klindadad, given by 
God, the Theodotus of the Greeks, and Dev-dutt 
of the Hindus. 

DAD. Prns, Justice; petition; representa 
tion. Dad-khab, a plaintiff for justice. Dad- 
sitadan, taking vengeance, Dad-khah means one 
seeking jnatice. It was the title of the earlior 
viceroys ‘of Central Asia, and is still used in 
Khokand and Eastern Turkestan. Dad-Mahal, 
Iit. palace of justice.—Vambery, Bokhara, p. 817. 

DADAP, “Matar. A tree of the Archipelago, 
pleated in the coffee grounds of Java to shelter 
the young coffes trees. —M‘Nair. 

DADAR, a town and valley in Cutch Gandava, 
Int. 99° 28°N., and long. 67° 34°E., 95 miles N.W. 
Bagh, and 5 miles from the enstern entrance 
of the Bolan pass, on the river Bolan, surrounded 
by hills. In the first weck of May, the ther- 
mometer ranges from 64° to 120°. Tt is peparated 
from the great plain of Cutch Gandava by a line 
of jabbal or Jow hills, Dadar is excessively bo 

2. Persian couplet rung, ‘Ai Allah, 
Ki sakhti, chon Dadar hasti?? <0. Lord,’ why did 
you make hell when you bave Dadar? aa 
or Dat. ABR. oun 
burning for being planted ; the weeds und grass 
aro atrewod over it to be burned. 

DADHALYA, a petty state in Mahikonta, 
The family are Besodia Rajputs, who originally 
came from Udaipar (Oodeypore) in Rajputana, 
pADUNGAWU, A tutelary spirit of the Java, 
jillmen. 

DADU PANDURANG, RAO BAHADUR, no 
learned native of Bornbay, and religious reformer, 
who died 17th October 1882, aged 68. He 
mastered Mabrati. Gajerati, Unda, Sanskrit, 
English, Perainn, Telugu, Tamil, ete., and at an 
early age composed a complete Mahrati grammar, 
published a school atlas, a work ontitled The 
Wiping of the Tears of the Widows, Grammar 
of the Persian, and another of the Sanskrit; the 
Kekavali, The Cosmopolitan Arya, and The 
Hindu Gentleman's Reflections. He was the 
founder of the Parambans Sabha, which led to the 
formation of the Prarthans Samaj’. 

DADU PANT, a Vaishnava sect of Hindus, 
whose tenets are derived from Ramanan 
whom, Dadu, ite founder, is said to be the fifth 

ritual guide. Their worehip ix restricted to the 
jape, oF repetition of the name of Rams, as the 
Geity negatively described in the Vodanta theo- 
logy. They bave no temples or images, Dadu 
waa born at Ahmadabad about a.p. 1600, and is 
fgid to have bom » cotton-cleaner thee snd at 

mir. carry a rosary, have no fromtel 
Ue hor mala, bok wear 8 t0uad or four cornered 
hat. They are said to be numerous in Mutwar 
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DHZDALUS SHOAL. 


and Ajmir, Their chief place is Narain, 40 miles 
from ie pore, ‘They are classed as (a) Virakta, | 





who go bare-headed, and have but one garment 
and one water-pot ; the (3) Naga, who carry arms 
and servo noes, making good soldiers 


the (c) Bhistu Dhar, who follow the ayocations 
of pecinaey He. ‘They burn their dead at dawn.— 
Wilson. See Dada; Vairagi. 

DEDALUS SHOAL, called by the Arabs 
Abdul-kheesan, in lat. 24° 55' 30” N., and long. 35° 
50' 80" E, A submerged coral reef in the Red Sea, 
1200 yards long and 450 yards broad, with six 
inches of water, on which, in 1862-3, a lighthouse 
‘was erected.—Findlay. 

DAE, a sect met with at Gajer, Makran, Kej,and 
Turbot. ‘They resemble the Brahai in appearance, 
and wear the same dress, Portions of certain of the 
Brahui tribes are Daee, such as tho Sageta, Take, 
Shadu, Lace, Marbrow, ete. They have a mullab 
‘or priest, and a book, They say that they origi- 
nally came from the westward near Koj, where 
‘there is # town called Turbot. The sect abounds 
in Makran, and has extended east. At Turbot is 
& little hill of circular form, called by them 
Koh-i-murad, on the sammit of which ix their 
principal masjid, where they meet at stated times 
to perform their rites. Professor Wilson, in his 

a Antiqua, p. 1411, mentions the Daca, 
amonget other Scythian tribes, as associated with 
tho ete ; and ina map attached to Digby's 
translation of Quintus Curtias, their position is 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes, This ooinci- 
dence of association with the Sageta and Sakm, 
‘both then and now, is worth remarking, 

DAEMIA EXTENSA, 2 Brown. 

Cynanchum oxtensum,Jae. | C. Vieolor, And. 

©. cordifotium, el Abclepias oohinata, Zorb, 
Goagal-banti; Ubran, Bex. | Vela port; Utemant, Tau, 
Sogonni,. .. . Hinp. | Jutuga, . . . . TEL 

This plant is used medicinally Its fibre, 
known commercially as ootrum fibro, is a 
mising substitnte for flax. It is soft, white, iy 
and strong, and can be procured in consideral 
quantities in Southern India.—A/. EB. Jur. Rep. 

DAEN or Daven. Hixn. ‘Tying a number of 
bullocks together for the pa ose of treading out 
the grain from the ear.—H, Zitiot. 

DAENDELS, HERMAN WILLIAM, born at 
Hattem in Guilderland, 21st October 1762; died 
at New Guinea, 1818, He was Governor-General 
of Dutch India, and formed the great military 
road of Java.—Max Havelar. 

DAERD, a class of agricultural slaves in 
Kanara. 

DAF. Hip, A hand-drum, a tambourine, 
‘the only lawful musical instrumect for Musalmans, 

i, # small tambourine. 
DAFFADAR, Pers. An officer in the native 


ieregalar cavalry ; the title of s native military 


of the Indian army. 
fu. A tambourine. Daira, 2 











or police officer; & native non 
officer of cav 
DAFLA. 





Imp. of Kohat. Land cultivated only 
use in three years, 
DAGA, a boet weed on the Indus. 


DAH, 


DAGGER, The daggers in use in B.E. Asia 
are of many shapes, and all with individual names. 
‘One of a particular shape is the official weapon in 
modern Indian courts, A drawing of ‘ the dagger 
of ministry’ is given in the last volume of Duis 
Bistory of the Mabrattas, ‘Those usual in Britiah 
India “being the jambiya, bichwa, pesh-kabz, 
Khanjar, katar, oto—Hind. Theatre.” See Arma, 

DAGH. Turxt. A hill, a mountain. Alajah 
Dagh, or Variegated mountain, ig near Ararat. 

AGHA. Hixp. Decoit, fraud. Dagha-baz, 
a thief, a swindler. 
HDA, twother of Zoroaster, founder of tho 
Parsee religion. 

DAGHESTAN, & province in tho Caucasus 
subjected by Russia after a war of 20 years. ‘Tho 
men of Daghestan are intelligent, and were at 
one time, with the exception perhaps of the 
Circassians, the most warlike of dhe races of the 
Caucasus. "Unlike the other inhabitants of the 
range, they are extremely industrious, and havo 
even shown themselves capable of organized labour 
requiring considerable skill, During the war, 
Schamyl was able to erect a cannon foundry in 
their country. Elburc is 18,526 fect; Great 
Ararat, 16,916; Little Avamt, 12,840 feet. 

DAGOBA of Dhatugarbha, Sanss. A Bud- 
hist bone or relic receptacle. ‘The term is from 
‘Da, Data, or Dhatu, a relic; Garbhan, shrine ; 
and was in use by Indian Buddusts,” At Ana- 
radhapura, in Ceylon, are several dagobas, They 
‘wore built at from 3.c. 307 to a.p, 276, and end 











ina terminal Tee, n the form of a eubo aipporting 
a ited spire. ey are the Tibetan » 
n fello monument ‘which is sill erootod in ibe} 


over tho body or the ashes of the lamas, Tho 
ancient edifices of Chichen, in Central America, 
bear a striking resemblance to the topes ot 
dagobas of India, The dagoba is the descendant 
of the sepulchral tumulos of the Turanian races, 
whether found in Etruria, Lydia, or aimong the 
Seqths of the northern steppes. co Chaitya 
AGON. Berw, A corruption of the alain 
words Ta-kong. The Shooay Dagun is a Buddhist 
tomple of Rangoon, which mes irom the summit 
scarped hil to a great height, 
D. , the figh-god of the Assyrians, possibly 
the source of the fish avatar of the Vaishnava, 
DAGOORAN, « shrub of Jullnndhur, Tho 
wood is used as fuel, and the leaves are given to 
buffaloes as fodder.—Comr. D'llr. Dur, 
DAGOOTHA. Benw.? A crooked timber in 





‘Tavoy and Mergai, float in water, and used for 

‘ding borta, for’ planks of houses, ladders, cte., 
but is liable to attacks of worms and dry-roi— 
Cay 


sptain Dance. 

DAGSHATL, lat. 30° 53' 5” N., and long. 77° 5° 
98" E., a military station 16 miles 8,8.W. of Simla, 
‘The cantonment is 6025 feet above the sea, on a 
bare and treeless height.—@. T, 8. 

DAH. Pers. Ten. Dsh’m, theienth. In the 
Panjab, Dah-msbi-dar, farm servants hired for 
ten months. Daka, algo Ashra and Ashora, the 
first ten days of the Maharram, which Shish 
Mahomedans pass in sorrow. ‘Sunni Maho- 
medans erect tabuts in reverence of Hasan and 


Hewat A 
Di Hn, In the N.W. 
erusher, « fiat beam of wood 
fields 


Hi a clod- 
over the 
to emooth clods, It ta the of the 


DAH. 


DAH, a heavy weapon made use of by the 
Bhot and Burmese races, a a sword in war, and 
in peace for folling trees or cutting up firewood; 
the friction on the handle is very great. 

DAHI. Hiv. Coagulated milk: sour milk. 

DAHIA. Hinp. A Jat tribe in Debli district. 

DAHINA or Dakshana. Hn. The left. 

DAHIR, the takhallus or literary uame of 
Mirza Salamet Ali, who lived in Lucknow in the 
19th century. “He was at one time a papermakcr. 
He was famed for his marsia or clegies, and was 
Known aa the Tuti-i-Hind, the parrakect of India, 
He diod about 4.p, 1875. 

DAHIR, Desput, or lord of Debeil, from Des, 
a country, and Put, the head. He was a roler 
over the country of the Indus (about a.p. 711, 





‘Aci, 92), whore capital waa at Alor, near Bukkar; Castes. 


‘put he’ possossed Multan and all Sind, with 
pear the adjoining plain of the Indus, as far as 

‘alabagh. Hejaj, governor of Basra, sent a force 
against him uoder bis nephow, Muhammad Kasim, 
who took Dewal, defeated and took prisoner a 
non of Dahir. advanced on Nerau, now Hyder- 
abad, and took Schwan, He ' subsequen 
advanced on Alor, where he encountered Dahir, 
who was defeated and slain, His widow defcuded 
tho city ; but ultimately the women devoted them- 
selves to the flames, which they lighted themeclycs. 
The Rajput garrison bathed for the sscriBee 
themselves, and perished fighting. ‘The city was 
taken by ‘assault; all the men ia arms were 
alanghtcred in tho storm, and the women and 
children reduced to bondage.—2iphin, p. 262. 
See Muhamnnd Kasim. 

DAHLAN, a tribe of Tuga in the Upper Doab. 

DAH-MUSHT. Hixp. A broad variety of 
Kashmiri paper, lit, of ten handbreadths, 

DAHNAY, Aso. A atone described by Abu 
Zaid as resembling an emerald, 

DAHYA. Hi. The Shum or Kumari 
Daho system of cultivation carried on by bill 
tribes, The land is propared by burning the 
grass end brushwood on it. The cod is then 
sown in the ashes, 

DAL Pras, Hinn, A wet nurse. au accouch- 
euse, amidwife. The British in Indie use the word 
Ammab fora wot pure. Dai-dud’h pilai, a wet 
mura. Dai-janai, n midwife, 

DATJA, jiterally lamp - holders; the term 
applied to the handmaids who invariably form « 
part of the Rajput Daija (Rajasthan, i, p. 628), 
dowry or portion, whi ind wife brings a 
husband in marting itagium of the 
civil law. Wilson, in a note to Mill's India G. p. 
447), says that ‘amongst the Hindas the practice 
of purchasing a bride by a dower is apparently of 
moder growih, aud s violation of the law." ‘here 

ywever, passages in Bena on 

twilch wonld imply tho ebeervance of both peactien, 
and the samo may pothaps have continued till the 
time of the Greek invasion, for Arrian (Indi 
cxvii.) says the Indians neither took nor gave 
money in marriage; while Megasthenes (Strabo, 
ib, xv.) mays their wives were purchased for 
yoke of oxen. Amongnt the agricaltural tribes in 
the N.W. Provinces, the present practice ia most 
usual for the bride's father to we the bride- 
groom, eo that the man roceives the dowry or 
‘Daija, which consists for the moet part of money 

household uteusila. Thue, even when the 
daughter of Jye-chand was forcibly abducted by 














or article. Tho Gor 


DAIRIL 


Prithi- raj, her father sent to him the richest 
gems, the fraits of the vic of Beejy Pal, 
inestimable wealth, pearls, elephants, pal rey 
‘This custom, the fruitful source of female infunti- 
cide, arisea from the almost universal desire to 
obtain for the daughter the privilege of marsying 
into a higher family, whieh is only to be sequit 
by ‘porches. Sometimes, indeed, on imaginary 
purchase is made, similar to that which took place 
at certain Roman marriages, under the namo of 
Coemptio, though of course not with a view of 
securing the peculiar kind of privileges which the 
Coemptio gavo, but merely as a type of a custom 
of which the breach is thought preferable to tho 
‘observance. This eubject is noticed in Steele's 
Summary of the Law and Customs of Hiodu 
Ruiot. 

DAIMACHAS, an ambassador sent by Sclencur, 
of by his son Antiochus Soter, to Bimbasara, son 
of Chandragupta. He was regarded by Strabo as 
tho most lying of all the Greck historiaus of India, 
See Vindusara, 

DAIMIO or Daimiyo, a hereditary prineo of 
Japan territorial nobility, who, until the revolu- 
tion in 1869, had extensive jurisdiction, with ro- 
yennes estimated at 10,000 koka of rice. The 
words menn Great Name. The nobility are now 

sgnated Ku-wa-zo-ku. Each Daimio had a 











of particular crest, which was marked upon all his 


effecta, from bis gateway to the laoquer made for 
his own use, like the European dinner or break- 
fast sets. Besides a private crest, each Daimio 
had a public one, tobe put apon al china or aequer 
made on his estate. When buying lacquer with 
both crests upon it, you know that it had been in 
use in the Daimio's family, and that either he has 
been in immediate want of money, and has there- 
fore sold some of his household furniture, or that 
he hes bad as much use as was required out of the 

io waa tho council of five 
Daimios, who were in fact the executive govern- 
ment, and with whom ali the foreign ministers 
had their transactions —Hrere, Antipodes, pp. 419, 
442, 

DAIN, also Daina, Bexi, HIxp. 
Pens, debt; Burau, a league, 2} milen 

DAINGNET, of whom there are 1995 in tho 
Akyab district, aro in feature somewhat like the 
Gurkhas of Nepal, and differ from tho hill tribea 
of Akyab. They dress in white, wear their hair 
at the back of the head, and do not tattoo their 
bodies. They do not intermarry with other raovs, 
and dwell among the hills of the Yetthaydoung 
township, near Chittagong frontier, across. which 
they are said to bave come into Arakan. Their 
Tanguage is enid to be connected with Nepali A 
few speak that tongue ; come can talk Bengali, and 
some have acquired Arakanese. The returns of 
1872 show 3042 Daingnets resident at that time 
in the district of Akyai. 

DAIR, « town north-weat of Bussora, remark- 
able for's colossal tower of beautiful stractare. 
Tbn-ul-Wardi in the Khassila-ul-Ajaib says that 
strange sounds sre occasionally heard to proceed 
from its interior, Great antiquity is attributed 
to this minaret by all the natives of the oounizy, 
—ignan’s Travels, p. 289, 

DAIRA. Hi.” Tho largest variety of tam- 
bourine, being from » foot and a half to two feet 
in diameter, played upon with a stick. 

‘DAIRI, until 1869, amongst the Jepansse, the 





A witch. 
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DAISY. 


ecclesiastical head of the government, who resided 
at Misko. i0;, Kobo. 

DAISY, the little perennial plant eailed Bellis 

erenniz by botanists. In India cultivated by the 
Btiny oa & mesventr of hema-—oagrep. 

DAITYA, a Hindu term used in various ways, 
but generally to designate a different and hoatile 
race of ancient days. In the Mahabharata they 
are spoken of as aborigines, and others of them 
as having power on the sea-coasta, In other 
paw the term is made applicable to the 

jaddhists; and the mythological wars of the Daitya. 
againat the Devata are aupposed to be tle hostile 
operations against the Aryan race carried on by 
some of the races anciently in the Peninsula of 
Indix who opposed the sdvancing Aryans In 
Hinda mythology the Daitya bear the same cha- 
racter aa the Dunava. When the Deva obtaincd 
the cup of Amritsar in churning, the Daitya rose 
in arms to seize it, but were defeated and driven 
‘back, according to the myth, to Patala or hell, 
but they subsequently acknowledged the supre- 
macy to the holders of the discus and mace. ‘he 
ward between the iromigrant Aryan and the 
Daitya were thus changed in the course of years 
into mythical wars between gods and demons.- 
MIRA finda Sythotogy, th 

in Hindu Mythology, the giant sons 

of Diti, Daitiyari, from ‘Ari, oncnemy Daitya- 
guru, from Guru, a teacher. 

DAIVAKA or Daivajna, astrologer caste of 
Brahmans. 

DAJIL, one of the three castern acctions of 
Baluchistan. It borders on the river Indus, The 
town of Dajil ia in Cutch Gandava, 

DAJJAL. Anas, Hinp., Pers. Antichrist. 
‘The Mahomedans believe in Antichrist, whom they 
term tho false or lying Christ, al-Masih-ud-Dajjal. 
He ja to be one-eyed, and marked on the forelivad 
with the letters KF I, signifying infidelity. The} 
say that the Jews give bit the name of * Messia! 
pin Daood,’ and pretend he is to come in the lant 
days, and to be lord both of land and sea, and 
‘that he will restore dominion to them. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of Mahomed, he is to appear 
just between Al-Iraq and Syria, or, according to 
‘others, in the province of Khorasan. They add 
thnt he is to ri 














on earth forty days, of which one will be 
length to # year, another to a month, ano! 
a week, and th 
ho is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Meogs or Medina, which aro to be guarded by 
angela, and that at length he will be slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate of 
Lud.  Itis said that Mahomed foretold Antichrists 
to the namber of abont thirty, bat no one of 
greater note than tho rest.—Lane, 

DAJLA, the river Tigris. 

DAK. Hisp.; Tawal, Tas. The post, mail; 
to travel by dak, meaning as fast as the post, 
was performed in palanqnina, orin carriages, or on. 
horseback. Also the mail of postal arrangementa 
of India, where railroads, carta, horus, and meu- 
rannera are employed to carry the mails, 

DAKA. Sixp. A water-wheel for irrigation. 

DAKAR. Hn. of Cis-Sutlej. Low-lying, stift 


YAKAUT, nlao Dakautiya. Hn. Hindus born 
of or descended trom a Brehman father and 


ual in 
to 





ie Test. will be common days ; that ; 


DAKSHINA. 


Goalin mother, ‘They xabsist on alma collected on 
‘a Satorday, and are astrologers, fortune-tellers, 
and the like. 

DAKH, bx». Vitis vinifera; grapes, especially 
the wild vine, also raising, Kagh-dak’h desi es 


the currents of Ribes robran, and Gidar 
ruits of Cissus carn eretin. opposttifol 
and Prunus padus. Dakizkecoa, wine. 

DAKBILAB. Pres. Tn accounts, an entry; 
also a receipt for money. 

DAKHMA. Anas. A coffin, a vault, o 
place for the dead ; the tower of silence, the place 
of lodging the bodies of the Parsce dead, yerna- 
cularly Dokhma, or tower of silence. 

DAKINI. Hixp. A witch, a female goblin, In 
Hindu mythology also called Asra-pas, or blood- 
drinkers; a kind of female imp, attendant on 
Kali, and feeding on human flesh, 

Dakin-reya, a forest deity in Saugor island. 
After a battle in which Bugtea, a Rahtor chief, 
charged through Abhye Singh’s army, the Rajput 
yee of bia deed,—Is it. the battle-ory of 

i, the hissing of Sehesnax, the denanciation 
of Kalispur, or the war-shout of Hanowanta? Is 
it the incarnation of Nur-sing, or the darting beam 
of Surya? or the doath-glanec of the Dakini? 
or that from the central orb of Trinetra ?—Rajas~ 
than, ii, p. 111; Dowson, 

DAKOTA, also Dakocho, also Dekant, in the 
Mabratta country, a tribe’ who follow fortune- 
tolling; almanaé-makers. ‘They claim descent 
from a Brahman father by a cowberd mother, 

DAK-PA, also called Bruk-pa, a Bhot race. 

DAKRA, a poisonous root of Nepal, mado up 
with grain into balls, and so employed to poison 
elephants. 

AKSITA, author of a law treatise; ig men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata. He lived as @ herunit, 
on Mount Vrindba.— Ward, iv. p. 27. 

DAKSHA, in Hindu mythology, was an avatar 
of Brahina upon earth in a human sbnpe. There 
are several accounts, but the myth relating to him 
indicates a contest between the followers of Siva 
and Vishua, Wilson says Daksha was the son of 
Brahma aud father of Sati, whom, at the recom- 
niendation of the rishis or eages, he eapousod to 
Siva, but he was never wholly reconciled to the 











le on an ass, and that he will be ! uncouth figure aod practices of his son-in-law, 
followed by 70,000 Jews of Isfahan, and continue ; 


Having undertaken to celebrate a solemn sacrifice, 
he invited all the gods cxcept Siva, which 1 
offended Sati, that she threw herelf into the 
socrificial fire. To avenge her fato, Siva created 
Virabhadrs and other formidable beings, and sent: 
them to the soene of action, where they disturbed 
the ritea, beat and inutilated the assistanta, and 
even maltreated the gods, till Siva wea appeased, 
and arrested their excesses. Daksha, who had 
been decapitated in the ecuifle, was restored to 
life, but the hesd of a ran was aubstituted for 
his own. Sati was born again as the daugbier of 
the mountain Himalaya, and was again married 
to Siva. From this second birth sho is called 
Parvati, the mountaineer, or Girija, the mountain 
born. ‘The disturbance’ of Daksha’s sacrifice is 
a favourite legend with the Hindus.Coleman, 
Hind, Myth. p. 6; Hind. Theat. ii. p. 263. 

DAKSHA SAVARNI, in Bindviom, ono of 
the 14 patriarchs who preside successively over 
the 14 Manwantaras of the Calps 

DAKSHINA, Sansk. A present to a Brahman 
on the conclusion of any ritualistic ceremony, 
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DAKSHINA. 


DAKSHINA. Saxse. The right hand; vor- 
nacularly Dakin or Deccan, as the right hand ; 
hence the couniry to(the south, when a Hindu 
Jooks towards the rising sun, the south point of 
the compams, Southern India, Dakshina-Patha, 
tho Sanskrit name for the Dekhan. The Periplus 
names it Dachinabades, Dakshina-Yana, the 
sun's southern declination. —Prin, Ind. Ant. Sec 


a, 

DAKSHINACHARI, Saxsx. One who fol- 
lows the observances (achara) of the right-hand 
tribe or caste; practisers of the purer forms of 
the Hindu ritual, a8 opposed to the Vamackari or 
left-hand caste.—- Wilson, Gloss. 

DAL, Hinn. Any split palse, henoe Tur-ka- 
dal, Cajanns Indi jaug-ka-dal, Phaseolus 








radiatua, Ph. mmgo; Channa-dal, Cicer arietinam. 
The various dal are greatly uscd as food by all 
the richer clases of natives, and many Europeans 


algo like it, generally mixod with rice. European 
often pronounce the name na if written Dol. The 
dal of Cajanus Indicua is conaiiered the best. 

DAL, the lake or Dal of Kashmir, lies to the 
north of the chief town, stretching from the base of 
two hills to the more lofty mountain range which 
pounds the valley on the north. It is 5 mile 
long and 2 miles brond, but is only open in its 
northern half, the ei nearest the town beit 
oocupied by large islands, with narrow channels 
‘between them, in some of which thero is a good 
deal of current. Its watora arc discharged into 
the Jhelum by a considerable stream, which, 
flowing from its south-cast corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
southorn margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 
when it turus abruptly soath to enter the Jhelam 
in the middlo of the capital of Kashmir, 

i, Bena., Hix. A eoterie, a club, an 

association. An ornament worn by fakirs. A 
pough ; a basket of leather or twigs, Dali, a 


resent, 
PMALAGA or Dabala, the. largest island in the 
Rod Sea, near the coast of Abyasinia, well known 
for, & pearl fishery, in long. 40° 10" E., and Int. 
16° 44" N, 

DALADA. SiNon, Thesncred tooth of Buddha 
kept at Kandy in Ceylon. Tho original was 
destroyed by the Portuguese in Ap. 1560. That 
‘was probably the tooth of a man; but the object 
now shown is 2 piece of discoloured ivory almost, 
two inches long, Jess than one in diameter, and 
resembles the tooth of a crocodile rather than that 
of aman, Tho name is from Dhata-Dhata. It i 
greatly revered by the Sinzbalese Buddhists. Its 
history ia given in the Daladawansa.—-Tennant. 

AT LANA. See Delai Lama ; Tibet. 
DALAL. a tribe of Jats in the Rohtak Zillah, 
DALAN. Prus. A hall with an open front, 

used by Mahomedsns of rank as a reception 
room. It is the verandah, or roofod but otherwise 
open space in front of a room.—Ouseley’s Travels, 


ii, p. 11. 

BAL’ BALLU GEERA. Can, A tree of 
Canara and Sunda, on the elevated plateau be- 
tween Gungawali and Black River; does not reach 
a, great size, Wood very strong and tough, and 
Sought after for agri implements—Dr, 

ibeon, 














DALBERGIA OOJJAINENSIS. 


the nataral order Fabacee, Dr. Wight describes 
D. frondosa, Jatiola, reniformis, sonnel, 2 mers 
ginata, rimosa, sti {jainensis, robusta, an 
{amarindifolis: Dr. M-Clelland mentions that i 
Tenasserim there are four kinds of Dalbergia, all 
blackwoods, Yindike, Burx., all yielding a heavy 
timber which will not float, similar to sisoo. 
‘These trees are very plentiful in the Tharaweddy 
and Hlaine districts, alao in the lower parts of 
the Touughoo district, ‘The timber seldom attaing 
a very large size, and is generally found of a girth 
of three or four fect. D. cultrata, Graham, a tree 
of British Burma, furnishes a ‘useful oil. D. 
alata, —? Teouk-yoa, Burw., a tree af Moulmein, 
used ‘for tool handles. D. ooata, —? Tsouk yo, 
Burw,, a tree of Moulmein, A tough wood, mash 
used for tool handles.—Cat. Cat. Bz, 1862. 
DALBERGIA FRONDOSA, Roxb. 
D. arborea, Hone. Erra pachchari; Pedda sopare, TR. 
In Coylon, not uncommon in the contral pro~ 
yinces and elsewhere up to an elevation of 3000 
feet. Grows in the Godavery forests and in the 
Cirears ; alao in Pegu, where it attains a girth of 
four fect and upwards; is taller and straighter 
than the sissoo, and furnishes a strong, wseful 
timber. —F?. Andh,; Beddome ; M'Cielland; Thar, 
DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. W. aud A., Roxb, 





D. emarginata, Roz. | Rorewood tree, 

Shwet mul; Sit sal, BENc. [Thoda gatti, . . . Caw. 

Yendike?’. . «Bunt, | Blackwoo 2 wa, 

Bisooof . . Bompay, | Eruputtu; Iti, . Taw, 

Intti; Bit, . . Can, lTrogudn; is TRL 
hia tree occurs throughout India. It grows to 


an immense size, the trunk sometimes measuring 
20 feet in circumference, It has a very dark, 
heavy, and strong wood, tustaining a weight. of 
515 lbs. Everywhere in Southern India this 
valuable wood kaa risen much in price, and in 
1858 an ery sowing was made at Nel- 
Jambur. ‘The wood is extensively used for 
cabinet work, kuces of vessels, agricultural imple- 
ments, combs, ete. The wood of the centre of 
the trunk and large branches is greenish or 
greenish black, often mottled, or with light- 
coloured veing running in vari directions. It 
is close-grained, admitting of the finest polish, 
and is employed in the Madras Gun-carriage 
Manufactory, for light field beame, cheeks, axle- 
cases, braces, perches, poles, splinter-bars, waggon 
peches ‘and framing, light field spokes and fel 

‘or gun-carriages it is so valuable, that large 
plantations lye been formed in waste places of 
the North-Western Provinces of Hindustan. In 
Malabar it is the magnificent tree from which 
the well-known Malabar blackwood is obtained, 
and planks 4 feet brond are often procurable, 
after all the external white wood has been 
removed. It is one of the most valuable wooda 
of the Madras Presidency.—_Dra. Roxburgh, Wight, 
Gibeon, and Cleghorn: Voigt; Beddome, 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA. Thw. 
‘D, lanceclaris, Linn. fl. | Nadoong gaas, 





+ Snes, 


A great tree, which grows in the southerii and 
central parts of Ceylon, at no great elevation.— 
Thieaites’ Zeyl. p. 98. 


DALBERGIA QOJJAINENSIS.  Rozb. 
Mai otha, 


3 at 
DALBEHERA. Urtya. The chicf or head of Manda 


‘the Gosla and other castes. 


DALBERGIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
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DALBERGIA PANICULATA. 


Dehra Doon, Kamaon, Panjab, Sirmore, 
Ur Beko and the Godavory torent Pound both 
in the Konkan aod inland Bombay forces espe 
cially common in some parts of Kolwan, Kandesh, 
and the Setpnra Hille Its wood is of great 
strength and touglness, of a clear dark brown 
colour; heavy, tough, and durable; is used for 
navog of whe log of bedstead helves of axes ; 
cepecially ap applicable for cart-building, ploughs, 
‘reaches size sufficient to give & 
flack of Qinches, The wood of that which grows 
‘on the Godavery is valuable, but the tree is rather 
rare there.—Voigt; Fi. Andh.; Thompson; Use- 
Fuh Planta; Dr. Gibson ; Captain Beddome. 
DALBERGIA PANICULATA. Roz. 
Patchalaywood,ANo.-Tam. Porilla 
Phase, , . . . MaHB. Tells pac 
Pat marem,, Tas, Tells pele, 
‘This tree grows in Monhnein, Assam, Oudh, in 
the Northern Circara, in the ‘Godavery forests, 
Coimbatore, at Courtallum, in the Mawul districts, 


‘Te. 


and above the Ghats. In Coinbatore it attains a seed 


considerable size, and the timber is said to he 
stroug, and fit for many purposes, It is rather 
common in most of the Hombay forests, both of 
the const and inland. ‘The wood there in light 

ellow, strong, compuct, and fitfor many purposes 
Ty houke-building, sprains, ete. But Captain 
Beddome tells us'of Porilla sopara (Godavery), 
Tella yin Circars), Tet., Dalbergia panieu- 
lata, that the wood is perfectly uscless ; it is 
arranged in rings with softer substaneo, in bo- 
tweon tho layers. Voigt tells us that it is whit 
‘ad firm, but lesa useful than some of the other ari 
species. “The ebaracter of the wood would thus 
seem to vary according to locality—Drs. IFigit, 
Ciikoon, Voigt, Beddowe. 

DALBERGIA ROBUSTA. | Pz. 
D. Krowee, Rozb, D. latifolia, Qibson. 

This tree grows in Nepal, Assam, and Pt 
ahr tf yory abundant tlans  girthof 4 
and upwards, and js taller and straighter than 
fiona Voigt? M'Cletlend, p10. 

DALBERGIA SISSOIDES, rat, 











Rosewood, Exe. Bitimaram, « ‘Taw. 
b ‘Vitty maram, 
‘Batty macam, ‘Tam, Karitti, 
It is a smaller tree thau D. latifolia. Both 


yield a black wood, and in Madras aro | 
ately called rosewood. ‘The wood contains much 
oil, which unfite it for recelving paint. Mr. 
Rohde says that this is ane of our best woods for 
Plain furniture, though at Madras it is said to 
east about a good deal. Loga are almost invari- 
ably fanlty in thecentre. Asa tough, strong wood, 
it will be found useful, whether curved or straight. 
Dr. Gibson does not recognise this aa e species 
distinet from D. Iatifolia—Dre. Gideon, Wight, 
Cleghorn; Mr. Rohde. 
DALBERGIA SISS0O, Rozb. 





‘Pierocarpos siseoo, Roz. 
Exc. Shessbum, Paws. 
Se ie, “Hamp. | Yerze cissoo, ©. Tat, 
eee ow | Sisows, s | Uarrad 








a 

"This treo grows in Bengal, Nagpur, Gujerat, in i 

te hile A ‘Nagotnal, sod Reuheri 

Ht is the most valuable bard wood in the Pan- 
» aod ok S080 fo 460 fms Hina or 

{iden 10 40 15 205 Long, ad 24 to 8 fade in girth, 


i The trees are from $ to 4 fect in girth. 


DALHOUSIE. 


at 6 annas the cubic foot, It is ssid to attain a 
rest size in Chanda, and is employed in orna- 

mental work, domes’ of gharries, etc. Tt was 
iutroduced into the Madras Presidency from 
Bengal, at the Tecommendation of Dr. Wallich. 





tr 
grayish ten with darker “coloured veun, very 


strong, but aid to be not very durable, It is 
used in Bengal for gun-carriages, and furnishes 
shipballdere with their crooked tintbers and knees, 

remarkably strong, but not so durable as 


be wished. In the Dekban the wood is 
fused. principally, frou its atrength and ‘navital 
bend, for native hackeries; whcd it can bo pro- 


cured long and straight, it’ makes good shafts for 
buggies.” Tho wood of the Ajmi tee js very dark 
beautifully veined, liko rosewood. Flower- 
ing time, the Segui) of the hot season; the 
ripens about the close of the year.— Voigt ; 
Captain Blocdonald ; Mr, Ruhde's MSS. ; Ervine; 
Riddell; Roxburgh; Thompson; Stecart; Cleghorn; 
Captain Sankey. 
BALCHING. Purr s. Cinnamon; the Cassia 
lignen of the epecies of Cinnamomun. trees, 
DAL-DAL, the name of Mahiomed’s male ; also 
of the horse of Ali, sou-in-law of Mahomed. 
DAL-DAL er Dauil. Huo. Bog, quagmire, 


quicksand. 
DALECHAMPIA. OF this gonua of plante 








fe Wight gives Capoosis Taden aad velutina. | D. 


Galedupa Indica, D. bidentate, Boone 
(D.Tedien, Wights D. velution, Wight, grows ot 
Gonggann, on the lowor Bada roed from Kandy, 





but is not common- 
DALECHAMPLA. poMIFERe Douk-ya-mad, 
Bemat, Met with on the banks of streams in the 
Pegu valley, particularly in the Pommah Ghee: 
‘a 
red or dark brow, and adapted for cabinot- 
ae eegree 
Arable lanc 








DA Hixn, id. 

PALO: SIE. James Andrew Broun Ramsay, 
tenth Earl oud firet Marquis of Dalhousie, was 
bor on the 22d Ay 
by the heiress 


1812. He was a third son 
the Brouus of Colstoun in 
Le was educated 





iby tee deaths of is two older 
brothers he became Lord Ramsay in 1832. He 
was employed in the Ministry of Great Britain, 
and was Governor-General of India from the 12th 
January 1848 to the 29th February 1856, The 
period of bis administration wae marked by 
change, and posterity bes etyled him the no Ercat 
fe waa naturally prompt aad imperi- 
t to vindicate bis authority, 
special faculty for waking his 
He never failed to reward 


ous; busy he wae prom 
and he had 
displeasure 





ain a 





a. 
good service, though even hit fiends rogarded 





& certain awe; and it used to be said 
itm thee ‘although vhs hgh ‘was not im 
he looked every inch a. 
qoradiig Canta Lord 
“We are lords india, 
Ger ay is tongue a dts donne, ‘over 


in poseeation of the in 
wive anesdy ‘the other Ti of bee 





DALHOUSIE. 


Soon after his arrival, British officers were mur- 
dered at Multan, and Malraj ita governor was in 
revolt; the Sikhs were defested, and the Panjab 
amnexed to the British dominion. In 1852 the 
Government was involved in hostilities with 
Burma, whero British traders had been insulted 
by the ‘officers of the king of Ava, and in afew 
weeka the entire coast of Burma was occupied, and 
before the cloe of the year the province of Poga 
was annexed. From that time to the end of his 
administration, the Indian Empire enjoyed com- 
parative peace, 

During his time a Legislative Council was 
organized, prison discipline was improved, a 
system of uniform and cheap postage was intro- 

inced, a portion of the Peninsula intersected by 
railway, and all the Iarge towna brought into 
immedinte connection by means of the cleetrie 
telegraph, laid down hy Dr. (Sir William) 'Shangh- 
nessy, 4000 miles having been constructed and 


placed in working order between November 1853  abad. 


and February 1856. The production of cotton, 
tea, and flax, the breeding of sheep, and the in- 
provement of ‘Sciieel implements, all received 
his attention. The development of the resources 
of the country in iron, coal, and other minerals 
‘was matter on which be bestowed peculiar care; 
and measures were also taken for the preservation 
of the forests, and for making their produce avail- 
able, A new and uniform survey of the districts 
was cominenced, and the limits of feudatory states 
accurately defined. Irrigation on # large scale 
‘was attended to in Sind, Madras, and Hombsy ; 
tho navigation of the Ganges, Indas, Nerbadda, and 
Brehmaputra ‘was improved ; grand teunk roads 
wore carried to Delili, through the Vanjab, and to 
Patna, and others made in Pegu and Sind, A 
rond was also constructel to the frontiers of 
Tibet, commencing from the plaing of the Sutlej, 
and another put in progress from Arakan over 
the Yoma ridge to Pegu. ‘The most stupendous 
work, however, was the Ganges canal, carried out 
by the skill of Sir Proby T. Cantley. "Tho 

ment of public works was reformed th t, 
and colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil engineering. Schools and colleges were 
establishod and pluced under Government in- 
spection, Strenuous efforts were made for the 
eradication of nati, thuggee, and infanticide. The 
condition of the British soldier was 
improved. Provision was also made for both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic worship on more 
equal terme, and extensive changes were nade 
in matters of criminal and civil justice. The 
government of each Presidency, each tieutenant- 
governor, and the chief officer of every province, 
‘were required to send in to the Governor-General 
an annual administration report of the chief events 
‘that occurred within their several jurisdictions, in 
order to test the progress made by the nation at 
large. In his last minute, he said: ‘No prudent 
man, who has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, 
would ever venture to predict the maintenance of 
continued peace within our Eastern possessions. 
¥Exxperion went, hard, and recent experience 
zh taught usthat wars from without, « rebellion 
from within, may atany time be raised against, 

iar quarters hace they were tho eat obs 
expected, an most feeble and unkikely 
fnstenments, No man, therefore, can ever pra 
dently hold forth seaurance of continued peace in 











DAM. 


India’ For hia success in the Panjab, Lord Dal- 
housie was raised toa marquisate in 1849; and on 
‘is eur to Britain in May 1056, the East india 
Company on him a 10, 5000 a 
year, He had previously been appointed to the 
wardenship of the Cinque Ports on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. He died on the 19th 
December 1860, 
DALHOUSIE, municipal town, cantonment, 
» aud hill sanatorium in the Gurdaspur district of the 
Panjab, in Jat. $2° 31° 45” N,, long. 76° 0' 18” E. 
It jee the summits and upper slopes of three 
moantain peaks of the main’ Himalayan range. 
east of the Ravi river. The hill consist of rugged 
granite, and the houses are perched in a few 
gentler slopes among the declivitic Gaz. 
ay, 
or 








es. —I my 
DALI. Hiyp. From Daliab, a branch, 
_ on which complimontary presents of food, fruita, 


les are placed. 
DALIMA. Huxv. A class of Tuga in Murad- 





DALIMBA, a hard, granular, coarse atone of 
Cuttack, worked into utensils of various kinda. 

DAL-KOHLU, a sugar-cane press, in Ambala 
and Ois-Sutlej. 

DAL-I.A, or Giant's Peak, in Bhutan, N, of 
Tanong, in lat. 27° 50’ N., and long, 92°’ 34! E, 
‘The top of the peak is 22,496 feet above the sca, 
as trigonometrically measured from Gobaiti. ‘This 
peak is the prominent feature in the Himalaya 
Pavoraina of Central Assam —Schlag. 

DALLAL. Hixp, A procurer, n horee-couper, 
an agent, a broker, a go-between. Dallalah, n 
courteszn. The Delilah of the Bible, a female 


go-between. 
DALMA, a range of hills in Manbhum, occupied 
the Khatrin and Pabaria. Dalma, ite highest 
Lill, 5s $407 fcet above the sen. 

BALMAN, s town on tho right book of tho 
Ganges, 16 miles south of Rai Bareli, Tt is enid 
to have been founded abont the dth oamtury a.D., 
by a brother of the raja of Kanouj. Yt was 
long in the possession of the Bhar, anrl the aur- 
rounding country was the scene of a protracted 
struggle maintained by that tribe against the 
Mabotedans. About 1400 a.p. the Bhar were 
almost annihilated by Sultan Ibrahim 
Inp. Gaz. 

DALME-KATTEA. Sinan. Wood - moth, 
Eumeta Cramerii. 

DALOSINGHA, a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
Ploughshares are sometimes made of it.—Captain 
Macdonald. 

DALRYMPLE, ALEXANDER, Hydrographer 
to the East India Company. He died 1807, He 
was au active writer. 

DALUWAN or Dalaran, the bark of the 
Brousonetia peprriferas, for writing on, 

1 Datel Bombay Fh Pin’ Dalyell cone 
o ‘as jora. Mr. con- 
tributed severe? mancira on botanical’ subjects, 
fd on the influence of trees on climate, | 

ARAB. A May it 
5 SC ee 
«May his prosperity continue” 

DAM, a coin of India, now obsolete. In 
Akbars time 40 dam of copgér were equivalent 
in egoount to one rupee, and the dam of Soper is 
iteelf defined at 5 tank, or 1 tola 8 masbas and 7 
rati in weight, which st 186 grains per tola ta 
equal to $23-625 grains, There seems to have 





Sharki,— 


880 


DAM, 


been 9-29 chitals in each dam, and in the Sheer 
Shahi rupee 871°8 chitals, instead of the old 320 
divisional coins of that name and value, which 
went to the lighter silver piece of former days. 
In the Ayin-i- Akbar, and in most revenue 
nocounte, the dam is considered the 40th part of 
& rapee, but to the common people it is known as 
the 60th of a tuka; 25 therefore go to a pysa, 
and 12} to an adhels. In the time of Alamgir, 
46} dam, and later, 80 and 90 dam, went to a 


ry] 
AM. Prns. Price, cost. Be-dam, priceless. 

DAMA. Sansx. A'house. It is Domos, 
Domus, Lat.; Domi, Sav; Daimah, Czcz.- 
Malter's Lectures, p. 224 

DA-MA, spelled Mran-ina or Myamma, is that 
portion of’ the Burmese race who occupied the 
country above Prome.— Mason, p. 62. 

DAMALCHERRY, a pass about 30 miles N. of 
Ambur, leading from Mysore to the Karuatic. 
On the 20th May 1740, Nawab Ali Dost fell here 
in action against the Mahrattas.—Orme. 

DAMAN is a Portuguese settlement just 100 
miles north of Bombay. It has a population of 
about 50,000, and an area of 82 aquare miles, 
‘The Portuguese, soon after its capture in the 1Gth 
century, converted 4 mosque into a church, and 
have since built eight other places of worship, 

locks and yards for shipbuildin; ing The 
settlement haa two forts, and is ruled by a 
ree with civil and military functions, under 

@ viceroy at Goa. There are some fine teak 
treea and other timber in the neighbourhood ; and 
in former days Daman wos noted for dyed piece- 
goods, ‘and a flourishing trade in opium 

‘hing. The town on the right bank of the river 
Daman was aucked by the Portuguese in 1531, 
rebuilt by the natives, and retaken in 1558 by 


Portaguese, 

DAMAN-i-KOB is the name given to the low 
hills that form the basis of the higher ranges of 
the Himalaya, and in which such bill states aa 
Kotahah and others are situated. It means the 
akirt of the hilla, and is applied also to the skirt 
of the Santal Parganas, and also to the tract be- 
tween tho Suliman mountains and the west bank 
of the Indus, comprising portions of Dehra Ghazi 
Khan, Dehra Ismail Khan, and Kohat districta, be~ 
tween lat. 28° 40’ and 98° 20’ N., and long. 69°80’ 
and 71° 20' E. 

DAMARA, Wilson’s History of Kashmir 
desoribes this as an ancient people, as a fierce, 
intractable race, murderers of king Chakra Varma, 
and who opposed Lalata Ditya in bis advance to 
the north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMARA or Damru, supposed to bo a small 
hand-drum or rattle, usually seen in the hands 
of Siva or bia avatars. This definition of the 
emblom is, however, doubtful ; it has the appear- 
anea of an honr-glass, and rattles of this form 
are gold in all the bazars of India, and used by 
religious devotees and others to attract attention. 
—Cole, Myth. Hind. p. 377. 

‘DAMASCUS eity fe about 2 miles in Tength, 
ia surrounded by a fortified enclosure, dating back 
to the time of 1, and which was built on 
‘the ite of the old walls raised by the Arabs in 
650, Damasous was the usual residence of the 
Khalifa of the Ommiah dynasty. During the con- 
volsions which at last overthrew the it had 
many of rulers, and was destroyed by 
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the the 


DAMASCUS. 


‘Timur, 4.0. 1400. It has eighteen gates, one of 
them being called Bab-i-Panlous, or the Gate of 
St. Paul. Damascus contains many places of wor- 
ship; the largest and finest being that dedicated 
to St, Jobn the Baptist. It was Siceougely 
repaired by the khalif Walid in the year 86 of the 
Hijira; its doors are of bronze, and beautifully 
wrought. A Mahomedan tradition anys that at 
the end of the world St. John the Baptist will 
descend into this building, while Jesus Christ will 
come to the temple of Omar at Jerusalem, and 
Mi the prophet of God, to the temple at 
Mecca. Tn the great bazar to receive the caravans, 
from 1200 to1500camels may assomble, Damas- 
cus was the general rendezvous of from 40,000 to 
50,000 pilgrims, who assembled there from all 

inta of Ottoman Europa and Asia, and even 

m Persia and Turkestan, in order to go with the 
caravan to Mecca; but most of the pilgrims now 
go by tho Suez canal. Damascus was formerly 
celebrated for its manufacture of sword-blades, 
brass work, and peculiar heavy silks of shot 
colours. The population of Damascus amounts 
to 180,000 —~ 180,000 Mahomedana, 80,000 
Christiana, Greeks or Latina, and 20,000 Jewa. 
The schismatic Grecks have a chorch of their 
own, but the Catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three Latin 
monasteries, viz, the Holy Monastery, that of 
the Lazzarists, the successors of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, and that of the Capuchins, Tho 
Armenians and the Syrians have each o par- 
ticular sanctuary, and the Jews have three syni 
gogues, Damascus ia the residence of & 
class mullah, and of tho Greek Patriarch of 
‘Antioch, who forty-two archbishops and 
bishops under him. The Pasha of Damascus beara 
tle of Prince of the Pilgcimage, because he 
was formerly charged to accompany the caravan 
to Mecca. © plain of Damascus is covered with 
magnificout gardens, planted with orange and 
lemon trea, cedars, fig and apricot trees, and 
sbrube of all kinds. The Baradi, the ancient 
Obrysorrhos, a pure and limpid river, divides 
itself into seven branches, and waters the town 
and its fine gardens. The nearest seaports are 
Beyrout and Sai 

DAMASCUS, a commercial and art term, 
applied to a variegated structure and appearance 
on frou and steel gun-barrels, daggera, sword- 
blades, where, as in the Koteli twisted gun- 
barrel trade, the barrel is mado of twisted bars, 
and nothing can be imagined more elegant. 
Damascus ewords present on their surface a 
variegated appearance of watering. The blade 
was formed by mixture in nearly equal propor- 
tions of the celebrated wootz and soft iron, which, 
being welded together and repeatedly doubled, 














ves the desired ay ce. Daggers and sword 
thus form common among the re- 
tainers of the hill zamindare in the Northern 





Cirears of the Peninsula of India, the bandles of 
which, formed of iron, are frequently damasomed 
insilver, Atkinson (Oriental Wostern Siberia, 

120) says that Colonel Andaoff at Zlstavust 
Fad sneveoded in menufacturing valuable Damas- 
‘ons blades, weapons combining edge and elasticity. 
The water was a succession seemingly of small 
‘bundles of almost parallel lines, ecoupying’ the 
whole breadth of the blade, the the 
Bundles crossing and mingling at the point of 


R81 


DAMASK. 





jauetion, | They aro, however, nai of minute 
carves, forming t er linea dis in 

articulated ‘ogethes, and dividing the length of 
the weapon into many exctions.| ‘They bare aot 
the regalar articulation of the articatated Khora- 
sani blade, their lines are infinitely finer.—Rokde, 
MISS. ; Taylor, Saracen, p. 180; Powell. 

DAMASK. 
Damaskwork, , 
Venise, . . . » » FR. 

Damasten Tafelzeng, Gen. | Tela adame 
Toladamaschina, . . It,} 

This is a fabric woven in a loom, with figures 
of flowers or other objects, The art is said to 
have becn brought from Damascus, beuce the 
name. 

DAMASONIUM INDICUM. IWilide. 
Parmikulla, . . Bixo. [= veneki, « 
Ottel-ambel, . - Can. 

A protty flowering annual, a native of sweet 
seitoes to Yodle nad rukipelaga; lowes 1x the 
rainy scason, The petals are of delicnte white, 
anil the long calyx has its corners ornamented 
with fringes, gathored into « kind of flounce or 
furbelow.-—Jto 1b, i, p. 216, 

DAMATHAT. Burs. Tho book cout 
tho Burmese code of laws. 

DAMAYANTI, daughter of Bhima, ria of 
‘Vidarbbr, was famed for her radiant charms and 
exceeding grace. She chose Nala, raja of Niebada, 
at her Swayamynra, by throwing a wreath of 
flowerm around his neck, and two children were 
born to them. ‘Their story has been told by the 
poet, Nala took to gambling, and lost all bat his 
wife, and was driven with her to the forest, where 
ho urged her to return to her father’s house. and, 
on her refusing this, he deserted her while asleep. 
She sulwequently went to her father, and, faili 
to discover her husband's retreat, she decla 
she would hold another Swayamvara. To this the 
king of Oudh came, in a chariot driven by Nala, 
on which Damayaute recognised her husband, and 
they were happily reunited. 

DAMBULA or Dambulla, a colebrated rock 
Buddhist tomple near Mateile, in Ceylon. Tho 
temple hns been hollowed out of a hill of stone, 
and, from ite antiquity. its decorations, and its 
waguitude, is by far the richest in that island. It 
is supposod to have been founded nc. 246 by 
Dewanampiye. Tissa, the ally of Asoka, and friend 
and patrou of Mahendra, who introduced Buddhism 
into Ceylon. The roof of tho, vault is covered 
with fresco paintings, Somo of the statues of 
Buddha nro upwards of 40 fect in length; but 
there is an admixture of Buddhist and Brabmani- 
cal ewblems, aa the Makara, a monstroua idol, 
with the trunk of an elephant, the feet of a lion, 
the teeth of a crocodile, and the ears of a pig, 
prominent figure. It wan first en ‘86 B.C. 
Tennant, 

DAMBU TAGH, mountains of the province of 
Tran, yielding the topes, bery!,echori, and gold. 

DAM-DUM, a venomous fly in the Phangan 
phas, the bite of which causes gevere irritation. 

DAMIETTA, a town in Egypt cupposed to have 
given its name to the dimity fabric. It was long 
ago suggested that the word dimity is the Greek 
Dimnitos, 30 called because woven with @ double 
thread in tho woot, Profesor Skest has lent his 
authority to this etymology. 

DAML MADAR, ‘called’ also Dhoramal, 


Dvr. | Kamtschatnua, 
thi, . 
cada, 
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DAMMARA AUSTRALIS. 


: popalar ceremony with the agricultural and lower . 
Elasses in India” Tt consists in jumping into a 
fire, and treading it out, with the exclamation of 
‘Dam-i-Madac, Dam-i-Madar!’ that is, ‘By the 
breath of Madar, by the breath of Madar.’ It ia 
devoutly believed that not a hair of these devotees 
gets singed, and that those who have practised 

ceremony are secure against the venom of 
and scorpions, Badi-ud-Din Shah Madar, 
in honour of whom this ceremony annually takes 
place, was, according to the Mirat-i-fadaria, a 
converted Jew. He ia anid to have been born at 
in 1050 4.p., and to have come to India in 
the reign of Sultan Thrahim Sharki, and, having 
taken up his abode botween Cawnpur and Far- 
rakhabad, and expelled therefrom an evil genins 
called Mukun Deo, who infested the place, he gave 
the name of Mukunpur to his residence, and was 
buried there in 1433 ..p., at the good old age of 
nearly four hundred years. The tomb, which is 
a e structur, was raised over him by 
Sultan Ibrahim. He is believed still to be alive, 
and hence is frequently styled Zinda Shah Madar, 
‘Tho prophet Mahomed gave him the power of 
habs-i-dam, or retention iof breath, and henco 
arose his longevity, as the number of his respira- 
tions was diminished at pleasure. There ig a class 
of fakirs called Madaria, after bis name, ‘Th 
generally wear black cloth, and are much addict 
to the use of intoxicating dro A fair is held 
‘at the tomb daring the first 17 days of Jamadi- 
ul-Awal.—Eutiot, Supp. Gluss. Seo Madaria, 
DAMIT, a tutelar iris of the Javanese, 
DAMMAJ GAERWAR, styled. Shamsher 
Bahadur, the first of the Gaekwar family, who 
founded 'the dynasty in 4.0, 1720. Ho was an 
officer under Kbandi Rao Holkar, The Gaekwar 
mado a treaty with the British in 1802. co 
Mahratta Governments in India, 
DAMMAPADAN, a work in Pali, containing 
moral Hairy, Eastern Monachism, 
DAMMARA, a genas of trees found in Austral- 
asia, Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Zealand, 
the Fiji islands, Java, Borneo, and Amboynn, 
Their names are,—Dammara obtusa, Lindley, of 
the Now Hebrides and Qaeen Charlotte's group ; 

D, australis, Lambert; D. orientalis, Lamb. ; D. 

Nitiensis, Fiji; D, macrophylla, Lindley, of New 

Hebrides ; D. Moorii, Lindley, of New Caledonia ; 

D. robusta, Afoore, of the Burnett and Mary 

rivers of N. Australia; D. ovata, Moore, of the 

Isle of Pines.—Rozb.; F. v. Mueller; Bennett, 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS, Lambert, is the 

Agathis australis, the Kawri tree of New Zealand, 

first noticed by Captain Cook. Ita wood containa 

8 considerable quantity of resin, and appears 

to shrink little. The mean girth of the tree is 

from 3 to 6 feet, and it is from 90 to 200 feet 
high. It is close, even, and fine-grained wood 
of a very uniform texture; ita colour is a light- 
yellowish brown, the lustre silky, the annual 
rings marked bya line of deeper tints of the same 
colour. It is used for masts and yards of ships, 




















New. 
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and seems admirably adapted for internal joiners? 
work. The bark thick, yielding tears of resin in 
great profusion. Enormous masies of similar 

i pounds in weight, are found in the 
places far from where these tract now 


reain, 


many 





DAMMARA ORIENTALIS. 


100 feet, and a diameter 5 to 9 feet.—Jam. Fa. 
Jour. xiii. of 1825, p. 878 ; Tredgold; Dr. Hooker; 
Fv, Mueller. 

DAMMARA ORIENTALIS. Lamlert. 
| ‘Agathis loranthifolia, Salis. 


A tree of Amboyna; it yields daromer.—Tozb. 

DAMME or Damma, in the Arafura Sea, is a 
high large island, 70 miles N.N.W. from Ser- 
mattan ; the island is 15 miles long north and 
sonth, and ot its N.E. extremity las a voleauo, 
with hot springs.—JTorshurgh, 

DAMMER. 
Ps-ns-yi, Lan-tang, CAIN. 

, Ral ~ HIND. 
Damar, ‘Matar. 
Yakehaduphs, | SaNax. 

Dammer is a general name for the resing of 
several different trees. being applied to the Indian 
copal or gum anime of the Vateria Indica ; to the 
New Zealand copal from the Dammara australis ; 
to the hard brittle resin of the Dammara Amboyna; 
the brown resin of the Vatica robuata ; to the black 
resin or pitch of the Vatica tumbugaia ; and to 
the resins of species of Canarium, as Canarinm 
pimela ‘(Lan-tang, Curx.), which yields the 
for the Obimese dammer. Agathis loranthifo} 
Saliad., growa on the lofty mountsins of Amboyna, 
and, according to Dr, Wallich, in Tavoy, Itisa 
vory large trae, used in building. White dammer, 
& product of this tree, occurs in fragments of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, trans- 
parent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant fracture, 
very inflammable, inodorous, and tasteless. It 
hangs from the branches, und resetablea stalactites, 
the pieces being sometimes as large ua the hand, 
and 4 to 8 inches long; some pieces are like anime 
resin. Dammer is found adhering to the branches, 
or in masses at the foot of the trees which yield it, 
or floating in rivers, drifted to them by the ls of 
the rainy season. ‘It is produced in such abun- 
dance, aud gathered with eo little labour, that ite 
market price seldom exceeds four or five shillings 
a handredweight. ‘The natives of the country 
apply it to most of the uses to which we put tar, 
pitch, and rosin. 

















‘Damar mata kuching, Mansy, Damar 
daging, and Damar bata, are gum products of 
the Malay Peninsule and of the Archipelago. 


Damar mata Kuching, when mixed with the 
minik kayu, or wood-oll, makes a durable var- 
nish, Damar puteh is white dammer, and Damar 
selo is another dammor. 

‘Tho dammera of the Madras Presidency are ob- 
tained from trees of the genera Vateria, Canarium, 
and Vatioa, ‘The two former, viz. Vateria and 
Canarium, yield by far the largest part, if not the 
whole, of imers produced on the western 
const of the Peninsula of India, whilst the Vatica 
genus yields the greater part of that collected in 
the northern and eastern districts, 

The Black Dammer of the Western Coast is from 
Cenarium strictim, the Carpoo coongilium of 
Ainalie, the Dammara nigra legitima of Rumphius, 
ing etctacctis shaped mame, of « bright abieing 

etalactitio-shaped masses, of a bright sbint 
Beet lous giles owed fom x ditance, but 
translucent and of = deep reddish-brown when 
held in thin lamings between the eye and the light. 
Tt in portectly homogeneons, and has s vitroous 





fracture. Tta shape appears to be due to the fact | copal, it is but 
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of the balanm having exuded in a very fuid state, 
and trickled down the trank of the tree, where i; 
gradually hardens by exposure to the sun, the 
fresh resin continuing to flow over that already 
hardened, giving rise to the stalactitic appearanc? 
of the huge lumps of resin, the outside of which 
much resembles the guttering of wax cansed by 
ing a lighted candle in « draught. It is 
Insoluble in cold, but partially soluble in boil- 
ing, aloobol on the addition of camphor; when 
powdered, it is readily soluble in oil of turpentine. 
Powdered and burnt on the fire, it emita a more 
resinous smell, and burns with more emoke, than 


. whitedammer. The size of the lumps of this resin, 
together with its colour and the poculinrity of 


shape already mentioned, suffico to distinguiah it 


+ from otber Indian resins. 


The White Dammer of the Western Coasts the 
Piney resin of the Vateria Indiea and allied species, 
of Linnzua and Wight, Choloroxylon daupady 
of Buchanan and Ainslie, the Doopada reain of 
Mysore, and the Piney of the Malabar poople. Ie, 
has two varictics :— 

Var. 1, Compact Piney resin, or first sort 
white dammer, or Indian copal, occurs in large 
lumps of all shapes, and varying in colowr on the 
outside from n bright orange to a dull yellow, 
bearing evident marks of having sdbered to the 
batk (of the tren Te har o shining  vitroous 
fracture, is very hard, aud beats n great resem- 
Blance to amber. Tea colour internally is of all 
shades, from 9 light groen to a light yellow, the 

en tint minating in 0 ol 
Mrccimene, "Te ia more Soluble ‘ileohel than 
lacie damecer, and baroe with Tess smoke ands 
‘more odour. tis easily distin, al 
From alfocher [udm resins by its superior bardneam, 
its colour, and amber-like appearance. 

Var. 2) Cellular Piney resin, or second sort 
white daramer, occurs either in emall Iumps or in 
Innge mansses, generally of 1 shining. eppearance 
and balsamic ancl. Hasa very cellular structure, 
which ia attributable partly to the mode of col- 
Teotion, and parily to the age of the treo. Notches 
being cut in the trunk of the troes sloping inwards 
and downwards, the resin collects in tho cavity, 
and is either permitted to dry on the spot, or ix 
collected and dried by the application of heat. 
Tt is of all shades, from light grecn to light yellow 
‘or white, and is usually translucent. Specimens 
are sometimes acon in which, from the desiccation 
having been imyroperly oonlucted, the renin ts 
more opaqne, of a dull grcen colour, and full of 
air-bubblea, presenting the appearance of having 
undergone ‘a partinl fermentation. ‘This resin 

may be recognised by its cellular appearance and 
Dalsamic smell; but the balsamic smell, which 
is due to the volatile oil it contains, is gradually 
lost by long keeping or constant exposure to tho 
hn splitting open old and decayed trea, 
portions of a dark-coloured resin aro often found, 
having the solid consistence of the first variety, 
but the inferior quality of the second. 

‘The finest specimens of Piney reain are obtained 
by making incisions in the tree, and re in pale 
green translucent pieces of considerable size. The 
Fesin that exudes naturally ‘canally contains 
much imporit in most of its properties it 

| resembles copal, but it possesses Gualitice which 
give it some over the Intter, Like 


advantages 
slightly soluble in aleohol ; but, as 
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Berzelins pointed out in the case of copal, it can 
he brought into solution by the addition of cam- 
shor to the spirit. It ia easily eoluble in chloro- 
form, and thua might find a small application as 
a substitute for amber in photographers’ varnieh. 
It differs most advantageously from copal, by 
being at once soluble in turpentine, and drying 
also without the necewity of the preliminary 
destructive fusion required by that resin, a process 
which tends greatly to impair the colour of the 
vernish, ‘The solution of the Piney resin in tur- 
pontine is tarbid and milky, but by the addition 
of powdered charcoal, and subsequently filtering, 
it yields a solution traosparent and colourless at 
water, and yields a varnish which dries with a 
parity end whiteness not to be surpasscd. The 
solation in turpentine readily mixes with the 
drying oils. It is on these properties of the resin 
that its chance of becoming an article of trade 
will depend, In price it cannot compete with 
copal, when’ supply to the European market is 
regular and abundant. The ordinary price of the 
Lest eopal in the English market is Dut £2, 208 
per ewt, Pinoy resia yields, on destructive 
diatillation, 42 per cent, of an oil of ayroeable 
odour, but not differiog essentially from that 
obtained from much cheaper resins, 

East Indian damier, which ia well koown 
among varnich-makers, though frequently eon- 
founded ‘with this, is tho product of very 
different treo, and is not produced in the Madras 
Prosidoney. 

Dammers of the Northern aud Eastern Districts, 
—Sal tree dammer, Vatica robusta and 
apecica, occurs in aticke much retetnbling in 
japo the black dammer, but differing widely in 
colour and contistency. ' In colour it yariea from 
alight yellow to n dark brown, the two colours 
being very frequently blended in the same lump, 
‘nd giving it the appearance of having a regular 
rain, It ia friablo, and differs from the white 
lammer of the western coast in its inferior hard- 
its opacity, and its peculiar form, and from 
black daminer in ite colour. There are exten- 











the 
sive tracts of Vaticn janglea in the Gumaur 
and Cuttack provinces. The Khand and Uriya 
races, living in and near these jungles, wound 
tregs in several places; the rest issued, and is 


collected when sufficiently solid. The dammer 
Collected from the decayed parts of the treo is of 
a dark colour. 

Telugu, and Tala gotso in Uriya, The Kband and 
Uriyn races make the leaves into the plates from 
which they eat their food, and also roll up 
tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. In 
time of fainine, the above tribes live on a soup 
made from the fruit of this tree. 

‘Vatica tambuggaia grows alto to a limited extent 
on the west coast, but yields little if any of the 
dammer collected there. It exudes an amber- 
“Phe Wie Danner of 5 product 

Vhite Dammer of Singa; is the 
of Damuara orientalis. The Australian damamer, 
or kauti or cowri gum, or Australian copal, is 
obtained from the Dammara australis, 

in RhioLingga Archipelago, dammeris obtained 
from the Meranti (Damar vatu), the Meranan 
(Damar-krayong) and Balon trecs (Damar mata 
Kuching). 

In Borneo, also, daintmer ia produced by man: 
winds of treet “quite diferens, frost Macedon 


other rung through a rich 


‘Tho tree is called Guggilam in ft 





DAMOZ. 
Dammara orientalia. The white dammer is used 
for the same ‘as gum-copal Damar 


mate Kuching, ‘or the cat's eye dammer, is the 
least common ‘and moat valuable, being beaut 
transparent. The Damar daging, or flesh- 
Tike’ dammer, ‘taken its name, from ita veined 
appearance, w! rf enuses it resemble some 
Kinds of agate. In Sumatra some of the trees 
ing dammer, yield valuable timber. The 

mat laut trea, not mentioned by Ramphius, ia 
employed st Penang for the frame timbers of 
shipa. beams, and knees. Dammer is also the 
name of a gummy substance found floating on the 
sea off the E, African coast, which the people 
believe to be excreta of whales, Captain Burton 
sapposes it to be unripe gum washed woaward 
daring the rains—Powell; Beddome, Fi. Sylv. 
B84; Burton; Hawkes; Mad. Bx. J. Rep.; Dr 

al 


DAMNI, also Daoni, Hino, An article of dress 
of Mahomedan women. 
DAMODAR, a river of Benga}, 
the Chutia Nagpur watershed, and, 
course of about 350 milea, fal 







tped to deposit at the junetion. 
Together with ita tributaries, it forms the great 
Tine of drainage of the country stretching north 
wert from Calentta to tho fringe of the platenu of 
Central India, The Damodar river, tribatary 
to the Hoogly, rises in Int. 28° 65’ N., and long. 
84° 53’ E,, and runs 8.E. to Bardwan, 8. to 
Diamond harbour, [ts length is $50 miles. Tt 
country, which suffered in 
the middle of the 19th century with s terrible 
fever epidemic, that spread in 1868 into Birbhum. 
‘The Damoodah valley is rich in coal, which is very 
largely extracted, Daroodah subject to mudden 
rises during the periodic mins, and has often burst 
ita banks and devastated all around. One of tho 
most severe inundations wae in 1828, when this 
river overflowed the county for many milea, and 
many people perished. in that inundation a 
sized. pinnace sailed throagh the Sooksagur 
bazar, and Ohinsura and Chandernuggur wore 
Tnid ander water. The Santal race venerate tho 
Damoodab. 
DAMOH, a district lying between Int. 22° 10' 
and 23° 30° N., and long. 79° 5’ and 80° E. tia 
dof the Vindhyan mountains, and 
@ length measures about 90 miles 
ith 60 miles. ‘The population 
about 269,642,—aboriginal tribes, 82,528 ; 
Hindus, 287,204; Mahomedans, 8064 ; Buddhists 
and Jains, 5418; Gonds, 30,209 in 1872, the 
remainder consisting chiefly of Kurku; Brah- 
mans, 21,378 5 the Genet ~ Hindu Po ae 
consisting of Lodhi (38,342), Kurmi ' Ny 
and other inferior castes. The first known 








Chandel, the country seems to have fallen into 
yarious hands at different times; but the most 
definite of the local traditians point to » period of 
Gond supremacy exercised from Khatola in Buo- 
delkhond, the seat of long since extinct Gond 


principality, and subsequently, as the 
Eth pins of thd rom Copa 
in Ni valley, one of the capitals of the 
Mandla dynasty. 
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DAMOLA. Himp. A tols (180 gre) of gold 
dust, 2 kanch. es 
DAMON and PYTHIAS, the two followers of 


Anaxagoras, ara supposed by Major Cunningham of 


to be the Sanskrit, yma, virtue oF 
morality, and Buddbs, wiedom. Even the word 
Pythagoras seems derived from xuéas, or Buddha, 
and aoyrie, to expound or annoubes, He is 
mid to have married Theano (Sanskrit Dhyana, 
devout contemplation), and by her had adaughter, 
whom he named Damo (Sanskrit Dharmma, 
virtue or prectical morality), and who became a 
mast learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. Unirs, Grewia tiliefolia, used for 
fishing-rods ; abundant at Palicondah. 

DAMPIER STRAIT, called Gamen or Gemi by 
the Duteb, is formed by Battanta island on the 
south and that of Waygiou on the north side, 
and is about 72 miles long from Cape Mabo to 
Point Pigot. It affords a good channel for yessels 
passing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, and is 
very generally selected. —Horsburgh ; Journal of 
the Ind, Arch, June 1852, p. 808. 

DAMKI, a small copper coin, formerly cur- 
rent in the Karnatic: all copper coin; any stnall 
money. InN. [odia, a nomiual coin equal to 3¢ 
or 84 dam, or between 2 and 3 ganda, so that a 
damri varies between 8 to 12 kauri. 

DAMRI MASJID, a pretty little mosque, near 
the fort of Ahmadnaggur. 

DAM-ul-AKHWAIN. Asan. Dragon’s blood, 
gum from Calamus draco, 

DAMWAST, Hip." An inferior trite of 

uis in the Benares district. — Filson. 

AN, Hinp, An-Dan-Khan compreliond 
the eam of sovereign rights in Rajasthan, being 
allegionce, commercial duties, mines, ete. 

YAN, two Persian words, one from Dishtan, 
to hold! or have, the other from Dinistan, to 
know. ‘These two derivatives form several com- 
pound words, ns Attardan, a scent-bottle, = 
perfume-holder; Kalm-dan, pen-holder; and, 
trom, Danian, Nacann, ignorant Dan, Saxsx, 
a gift; Dan-pan, charity, from Da, to give. 

DARA Hino. Wiser” Danai, wisien Dow- 

Int-i-Hind, o danai Faring, is a’ Persian . 
meaning, Give me India for wealth, but Earope for 
knowledge. 
DANA. Hixp. Any grain or seed; a grain 
weight." Bihi-dana, Cydonia vulgaris; Hazar- 
dans, Euphorbia bypericifolis, H. thymifolia; 
Kala-dans, Pharbitis nil; Bam-dana, Amaranthus 
msngostanus; Shakar-dana, Colebrookia oppositt- 
folia, 

DANAGA, Kary. A cowherd, a shepherd. 

DANAIS TYTIA, a butterfly with semi-trans- 

it bluish wings, and a border of rich reddish- 
Frown, This is exactly roproduced in Papi 
ageator and in Diadema nama; and all 
insets not unfrequently come together in colleo- 
tiona made at Darjiling. 

‘DANAKIL tribes oceupy the low-lying water- 
Jeon region between Abyssinia and the zea, track- 


lesa and uncultivated. the Hindu 
“ope “Rye 


DANAVA, an inbabitant of 
igrants sa enemies of the gods; 























Iogical Mount Meru, described 


DANCING GIRLS. 
Jeader was named Dansvendra; their origin uu- 
known. 


DANCALI, # country in the north-east part 

Avrsinis, extending 300 miles along the 
const of the Red Sea, The soil i unproductive ; 
and its chief riches consist in fossil, salt, and 


honey. 

DANOING has been practised from the most 
ancient times by many races, David, king of 
Jerusalem, danced naked inareligiousrite. Later 
than this Socrates regarded the dance as a part of 
religion. Most of the uncivilised non-Aryan races 
of British Indis have dances, as the Bhil, tho 
Juanga, the Kband, the Kol. In Southern India, 

w, the Jakkulwar and Jattiwartalawar aro 
dancers. Of the races in 8.{V. Bengal, the Jadur, 
Jumbir, Terriah, Khariah, Karni Rasa, Dawa, and 
Bahni have war dances. The Kol of Nagpur 
have several dancos, which are all more or 
‘connected with some religious caremony. Among 
the Santal, also, tho dance is known, and the 
whole of their religious observances are generally 
performed and attended to by the votaries whilst 
in a state of intoxication,—a custom which re- 
minds us of the worship of Bacchus among the 
Greeka and Romans aa ey 

Dancing is not practised in India by any an, 
sono of Biss pl sin Sangin: tee ersinns, 
pn agrees India, and Laie’ of all 
sects, witness the performances = 
foulccll ‘cenckas wouen, “Many af the Son 
Aryan or aboriginal races of India, however, 
particularly those who have not greatly advanced 
fo civilisation, havo their national dances; and 
the Umon and Ho of Central India are pas- 
sionately fond of it. Tbe Kodnga race of Coorg 
bave a national dance. The Malomedan dancers 
sre all women, in bands called taifa, and aro all 
sop Tho Hindu dancers are also all women, 

it do not associate with others than Hindus, 
most of them being attached to the temples. 

Many of the dances of wilder races arc solemn 
attitadinizing, moving in a ring, and locking up 
close to each other, often holding sticks. 

‘The natives of Australia in their corrobery rn 
in Indian file or sideways, and aa they stamp the 


groued they grunt. 

DANCING DARVESH, a name given to the 
Meyleviyeh, also to the Rafai order of the darveslt 
of Turkey and Egypt. See Darvesli ; Ecaawiya, 

DANCING GIRLS. 














Hierodule . of BABYLON. 'Dova-dnan, . . . Sani 
Bayadero, ©... Fr) Basava, 
Kasbin; Kanchni, Hrxy.|Jogin,” . 6 Sy 
Mureli,’. . . . Man |Bogumwanlu,. . 4, 
Balladuras, + Pour. 

Amongst the British in Todia, dancing girls is a 
term in use to indicate the Hindu women 


Gevoted to the service of the Hinda idols in the 
temple, a algo the bands of Hindu and Mahome~ 
dan women who practise singing and dancing for 
hire “For Hindu dapcing girls sco Dova-Dusa ; 
for Mahomedan dancing girls, see Taifa. In 
the performance of the Hindu dancing girla in 
the two dances termed avancum and Esncheene 
racieum, their movements arp combined with 
great agility, ease, and gracefulness, and wit 

fheir nimble steps, the turning and ‘twisting of 
their hands, eyes, face, features, and body agree, 
‘whilst they beat ‘time with their feet, The foot 
generally Placed fiat, ss thoy ecldom dance on 
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their toes, the movements and position combine 
aomething of the waltz and Spanish eachucha,— 
they advance, retire, whirl stound, drop down and 
rise again with case and rapidity, whilat the 
several movements are kept in otder with the 
twirling and twisting of their bands, foatures, 
Lody, ete. Some portions of the step resemble 
the Hornpipe and fig, whilst they hop and skip 
from one leg to andther, keeping time, now tumn- 
ing, now whirling, now eapering, and now droop- 
ing, performing a coquettish pantomime with their 
antiog, then affecting , and dancing away 
from the assembly, by suddenly turning away as 
if careless of their alurements, but returning to 
the attack with greater vigour and increased 
blandiehmenta, It is indeed surprising to witness 
their feats of strength and bodily powers of 
cnduruice, for, notwithstanding their frail. make 
and delicate appemance, the amount of fatigue 
they ondure, dancing as they do from nightfall to 
carly hours of the niorning, is astoniahing. ‘Their 
dancing is perfection; and the bodily fatigue 
they must undergo, from the attitudes and 
positions they combine in their dances, must be 
In what is called the stcrria cothoo, 
fenta are performed,—resting their hands 
on the ground, aud flinging their feet in the air 
at rapidity, and thus twirling round and 
coemsively, performing varios somer- 
ging full Tenge on the ground. with 
and feet resting, contorting, twirling, 
and twisting their bodies in various waye; or, 
whilst resting on the hands and lege, with their 
backs to tio ground and their chest and abdomen 
turned upwards, drawing the hands and fect ax 
clono together ax posible ; whilst their bodies are 
thne arched they, with their months, will pick up 
rupees from the ground. In this arched position, 
eating time with thoir hands and feet, they wor 
round and round in a During their per- 
formance they join their nttendanta in the songe 
that are nung, and regulate the various move- 
inenta of their bodies to the expression given vent 
to in the song. 

Modiye duetirathi.—In this dance the word 
mod" is n term ured to designate a craft or cn- 
chantmont. practised by a conjuror, who places or 
hides moncy or other valuables in a certain place, 
and often in the presence of his opponent, with 
the view of testing his ability, end challenges him 
to reniove it, whieh the opponent endeayoura to 
do by playing on a pipe termed ‘maked;” aud if 
he be not equally skilled, ho is struck to the 
ground in a mysterious manner, eick and ill, 
frequently blecding from the nose and mouth 
profusely. The dance is in imitation of this, by 
the girl playing on a ‘maked,’ dancing at the same 
time, and throwing herself’ on the ground; the 
right leg is stretched out at full length, forming a 

fect angle with her body out on one side; op 

the other, the left leg, doubled under the knee, is 

stretehed out in like manner on the opposite side, 

producing a most singular appearance, and as if 
there were no joint in the hips. 

Colu autem, or the stick dance, is formed by a 
number of girls of the same age, size, and drote, 
numbering irom twelve to twenty-four or more, 
each having two sticks, one in exch hand, about 
eighteen. inches long, well turned, and painted 
with circular stripea of yellow, green, and red. 
Either to the roof, or across a plese of wood raleed 















with 
round, 
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in support for the purpose, a stout skein of thread 
jn erent colour i suspended, and having as 
many atranda sz there are girla; the free ends of 
the strands are tied to the ends of the painted 
aticks each holds; the dance begina with the usual 
song and accompaniment of music, when each 
gitl, striking her eticks, dances a kind of jig and 
hope from place to place, exchanging places with 
eauh other, This fe done ‘with such order and 
regularity, that the several strands are plnited 
with the ‘whuost eveunem into a stout cord s 
many colours, according to the design. 
yet from ihe conductor, tho same is tndone 
with equal order and regularity, tho girls dancing 
and exchanging places with each other without a 
single mistake or false step, either in the plaiting 
or unplaiting of the strands of thread. The readi- 
‘grace, and ease with which the several 
aro worthy of admiration. 
At some places, on festive occasions, during the 
nations 2 the Hindu idol around the town 
in procession, these girls perform the stick danoa 
on a platform, which is carried nd precedes the 
idol. " More frequently these and other dances are 
formed on foot in front, and at some distance 
irom the procession, which stands still ab a certain 
distance to allow of its being properly carried out. 

Mahomedan dancing women attitudinize with 

their feet and hands, and move their eyes and 
the expression of their face to indicate 
varions emotions. 

DAND. Porn. A tank. 

DAND. Hinv. A fine, # wulet. 

DAND. Hx. The support of the canopy on 
an ckka, ete; a rod, au oar, @ staff or wand. 
Hence Dandi, an oarsmen. 

DANDA, ‘Sansk. Originally imports a ata, 
and amongst Hindu aacetics it igurativel: i 
fies moral restraint, exercised especially in three 
‘ways, in the contro} of speech, body, and mind, or 
in word, deed, and thonght. “A joint references to 
the literal and figurative sense of the term has 
given rise to the religious distinction termed 
Danda Grahanum, the taking up of the staff, or 

ing the exerciee of the moral restraints 
above mentioned, and carrying, ax emblematic of 
such a purpose, either one, or, as in the Tridandi, 
three small wands or staves, Tridandi desi 
nates both these characteristics of the order. 
Wilson, 

DANDAKARARYA, or the forest of Dandaka, 
ia celebrated in Indian story, Varaha Mihira, 
the great astronomer, mentions Dandaka along 
with other in the south of India as follows : 
—Kerala, Karnata, Kanchipura, Konkana, Chinua- 
pattana (now Madras), ete. In this list Dandaka is 
distinct from Konkana, or the Upper Kistna, and 
may, General Cunningham suggests, therefore 

maps be identified with the lower valley of the 

‘stu, of which Dbandakakata was the capital, 
Gen. Canningham (Ane. Geog. of India, p. 544) 
seems to have been led to this surmise from M, 
‘Vivien de Saint-Martin baving stated his suspicion 
that the name of Dandake is connected with 
Dhandakakata. But there were in ancient times 
great forest tracta stretching across the Peninsula 
of India from east to west, portions of whioh still 
remain, and several pris of tbe som to hare been 
20 at described in tho Bamayans 
rose ene near the Godavery river, in which 
‘Rama was residing when Ravana carried off Bite, 

















DANDA KASANWALA. 


It has also with much probability been supposed 
to have been » forest anciently covering the 
south of tha Peuinsule, now the territory of the 
Maraya and Kollari, whose features are often Eke 
‘those of the baboon, hence the origin of Valmiki's 
imonkey army. Tho forest tract in the Syhadri 
mountains, in the Dekhan, and the plateau of 
Chautia Nagpur, have also been pointed to as parts 
of Dandakaranya.—Cuiuinghani’s Anc, Geog. 

DANDA KASANWALA. Hinv. ‘Sticks used 
for wringing out skeins of silk from the dye vat. 

DANDASA. Hixp, Astringent barks of Juglans 
regia and other trees. 

DANDASULU, Txt, Village watchers. 

DANDAWAT, Dandom. Saxsk. From Danda, 
a walking-slick. A Hindo form of salutation, 
dow, obcisance, prostration, performed amongst 
Hindus to each other, and is daily seen from a. 
Hindu of inferior caste to a Brahman or hi 
caste, It consists in joining tho hands with 
the tips of the flugers pointed upwards, and 
raising the hands so joined to the forehead. It 
seems tho same ns the Anjali (SANsK.), Hindu 
form of respectful obeisance. Tho head ia slightly 
bowed, the palms of the hands are brought 
together, and raised laterally to the middlo of the 
forehead, go that the tips of the thumbs only are 
in contact with it,—Hind, Theat. ii. p. 108. 
Asbtanga danda, 

DANDA-ZANI, Hixp., literally stick-beating, 
‘a mode of torture said to have been practised 
by tho subordinate oficera in the private domaine 

the raja of Bonarca. 

DANDELION. Pu-kung-ying, Cuts. Tho 
Chinese plant is said to be Loontodon taraxacum, 
also L- Chinense. Te grows to tho north of tho 
Meikong hills. 

DANDH, or *Kolab,’ in Sind, a tract of low 
land flooded by the inundation, partially or totally 

during the cold season, and at ail times a 
hotbed of miasma.— Burton, Scinde, p. 377. 














DANDHU PUNT. Jn the north of India, Baji , 


Rao, the ex-Peshwa, who hnd been dethroned in 
1818, lived on til 1853 in the enjoyment of his 
annual pension of £40,000. His adopted son, 
Dandbu Punt, styled the Nana Sabib, inherited his 
accumulated savings, but could obtain no farther 
recognition. When the Bengal native soldiery 
rputioied and the people rebelled, hi erulties dt 
Cawnpur to helpless women and children has 
made him oxecrated. | He fled, and is supposed to 
havo died in the Terni—2np. Go iv. Seo Nana 


DANDI, Hixp, A Hindu sect who worship 
Siva, and it the fourth, Asrama or 
aa ile, ae big ‘the Hindu is to Ling 
ter passing throug! ye previous stages of 
sindent, houcholder, and hermit. He shaves hin 
hair and beard, wears onl 
Joina, and pubeiats on food obtained ready dressed 
from’ the houses of Brahmans, once » day only. 
‘Any Hindu of the first throe classes, of student, 





cloth round his i 


DANG. 


first orders to the last at once, He becomes a 
Sanyasi, abandoning all sensual affection, The 
Dandi is distmguished by carrying @ small dand 
or wand with several knots on it, and a pioce of 
cloth dyed with red ochre, in which the Brah- 
manical cord is supposed to be enshrined and 
attached to it. The Dandi ate followers of San- 
karacharya, ond are a numcrous order of religious 
mendicants, many of whom have Leen eminent ns 
writers on varions subjects, capecially on the 
Vedanta philosophy. They are divided into ten, 
classes, hence their other name Daa-nami, each of 
which ‘is distinguished by peculiar uame, a8 
Tirthe, Asrama, Vane, Aranya, Sataswati, Puri, 
Bharati, Git or Giri, Parvata, and Sagara, which 
ig added to the proper namo of the individual, ng 
Purashotlama Gir, or Bodhendra Saraswati, etc. 
‘They are hence known collectively as the Das- 
mani, or ten-uame Gosaine. Of these, only three 
and a half tribes, the Tirtha, Asrama, Saraswati, 
and part of Bharati are now considered pure 
Dandi of Sankarucharya ; the other six and a half 
members of the Das-nami are enlled Atit. They 
have abaudoned the staff, the use of clothes, 
money, and ornamenta, prepare their own food, 
and admit members from any order of indus. 
They are often collected in maths as well as the 
Dandi; but they inix freely in the business of the 
world, carry on trade, and often secamulate pro- 
perty, and they frequently officiate as priesta at 
the shrines of some of the deities. Some of them 
even marry, aul are then styled Sam-yogi. The 
Dandi are to the Saiva sect what the followers of 
Ramanuja are to those of the Vaishnava faith. 
Saukara’s Dandi aro sufficiently numerous in and 
about. .— Wilton. See Danda; Hinda. 

DANDI, author of the Dasa-Kamara-Charit 
or the Adventures of the Ten Princes, is 
to bave lived about the ond of the 11th century. 
‘The scene is laid in Pashpaputi, a city of M 
then ruled by Raja Hansa, whose queen’y name 
was Vasumati, It is a pleasing story in harmoni- 
‘ous verse, arranged into two parts, ‘The first, con- 
taining five chapters, ends with the marriage of 
the priceipal hero; the other has eight, and con- 
tains the adventures of the same prince and bi 
companions. Unscrupulous deception, ready in- 
vention, extremo credulity and superstition, aud 

is of buman life, are strongly illastrated. 

DANDI. Hip. In the Simla Hunalaya, a 
hammock-sbaped conveyance for travellers, alu, 
on 4 pole, with etrape for the Zeot and back, ond 
ied by two bearers. It is a light litter suited 
for bill travelling. 

DANDI BUTI. Hyp. of Beas, Cleome ruta. 

DA-NEE. Bers. Nipa fraticans, 

DANG, a Lill or precipieo, tho summit of a 
mountain, os Lal-dang. In Dehli, and generally 
ay r India, the word is used to sigaify the 

i ativer, It is provineially corzu] 
into Dhang aod Dhayung the forest or Tingle 
tracts in the Syhadri range are co called. A wild, a 














householder, and hermit, may become a Sanyasi thicket, o overran with bushes, a tract of 
or Dandi. Indeed, in these days, a Hindu of any country, along, wear to, or below the Ghata, not 
caste may adopt the life and emblems of mountainons, but interspersed with hills eo as to 


may 
order. ‘Theve Yonstitate the Dandi, simply. so 


t and led as distinct from the forester. 
termed, are regard im re 


primitive members of the order, to 


egpelistion of Des-semt ia eo ied, and who 
ii none but Brahmans into ii lo 
But the Brabman can pass from any one of 


leave no extent of level ground. Dangi, Hixo., 
.  Dange ia the desiguation of the tract of 
country situated witha the limite of the Political 
‘Agency of Kandesh, bounded N.W. by the petty 
state of Warsavi in the Rews Kanta Agency— 


Biot ; Imp. Gaz. 
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DANGA-GURGUR. 


DANGA-GURGUR. Bra. Cois gigantes. 

DANGAH. In Persis, a custom exista of 
dividing fields, villages, whole districts, and even 
the water for irrigating the fields, into six 
which are further subdivided into two unequal 
parts, the one containing four pasta, Uhar-dangbeh, 
and the other two parts, Do-danghch. 

DANGAH. Hutp, Rebellion, riot, uprising 

DANGAR, in the Bombay Presidency, rice 
grown in the khanif or monsoon months, "It is 
gown in small beds, and traneplanted in July and 
‘August into beds which have been hij ighly manared 
fiootied, and repeated'y ploughed. The crop 
spon in October, yielding 20 to 40 seers the 

Gloss, 
DANGAWER, a coarse cotton cloth in use in 

India for common towels. 

DANGAST. Hixp. A class of Rajputs in 





Ghazipur. 
DANGH. Mann. A forester; on inhabitant of 
a low, hilly, and jungle tract.’ Also a tribe of 





Raj iputs inhabiting the woody districts of Eastern 
wa: also a name given to the Bandelas, 
ee NS Layard says his tomb was 
served amongst the ruins of Susa, or in a wale 
of the Bakhtiyari mountains. Daniel-i 
‘name of Susan or Sushan on the Kar: 
Luristan. The Arabs made no 
de Bode entering the chapel in w 
Daniel is said nf be 
‘hristians as well as 








ich the cain of 
on learning 

“CRivowoclans cknoel 

Mim to have been a prophet—i% Hodes Travels, i 


ip 1005 Vineweh, i. p. 262. See Suse. 
ne ittane dowel foi 

DAN Hist, “A’footh,  Dane-tiokn, an 
ancient form of dopreeating anger, alluded to in 
the inscription on the Jat of Firoz Shah at Debli. 
The eupplleant takes a straw or bit of grass in the 
mouth and stands on one leg. Tt is meant to 
imply thet the supplicant is av the offended per- 


son's cow. 
A tooth 


Layard, 





DANTA PURA, the modern Puri. 
(dant) of Buddba was sent there after hie death 
and cremation, After lying there 800 years, it 
ent to Ceylon, whore, aa is said, 








A sickle, perhaps @ corrup- 
tion of Durante. —~—-EButiot. 

DANTIVARA, a village in the Bastar state. 
It derives its importance from a celebrated temple 
to Dauteswari or Kali, the household goddess of 
the rajas of Bastar for many generations. It is 
said that Meriah sacrifice used tv be practised here 
in former years; and in front of tho shrine is the 
stone pillar or block to which the animale now 
substitated aro tied up before being killed. 

DANU or D'hann or D’hanao, a rude Burmese 
tribe near M'wo-yen. 

DANUK, a low tribe in Behar and the Upper 
Provinces of India, fowlere, hunters, also predial 
slaves.— Vile, 

DANUSHA, the unerring bow, the 11th article 
produced by churning the ocean.” See Karma. 

DANYA. MALEAL. Coriander seed. 

DAOUDI, believers in the divinity of king 
David among the Bakhtyari in Persia The 

in Bokhara, though for centuries resi- 
dent ‘there, in ‘ore Christians, outwardly 

lahomedana.—- Wolff's Bothara, i, p. 54. 

DAOUDPUTRA, a Mahomedan tribe who claim 
descent from the khalif Abbas, but supposed to be 


DAPHNE CANNABINA. 


from Daoud, the first of the family who acquired 
aname. They are said to be Baluch changed by 
a long residence in Sind. They moved from 
Bahawulpur and seized Jand on the Suttle}, iin al 
the remains of the ancient Luogga and J 
introducing the Sind system of canalaof irri 
tnd both “banks of he iver below. Pakpetan 
‘bear witness ta their original industry and love of 
agriculture. Deoudputra ia applied both to the 
country and to its rs, the children of 
David. Daoud Kkan issaid to bave been anativo 
of Shil , west of the Indas, who drew npon 
bimself the arms of jahar. Unable to copa 
with hia opponent, he abandoned his native Place, 
his family and effecta across the Indus, 
and followed them into the desert, The royal 
forces pursued, and, coming up with him at Sooti- 
allob, Daoud distroyed his families, who impeded 
his fight, and foal his Torn ‘They, eppalle ed at 
this cespecite act, deemed it unwise to 
him, treated. Daoud Khan, with his taker: 
ents, then settled in the Kutchi, or flats of Sind, 
and’ gradually extended his authority into the 
thul, He was succeeded by Mubarik Kban, who 
rived the Bhatti of the district called Khadal, 
settled in thelr chief town, Derrawal, founded 
by Rawul Deoraj in the eighth century. ‘Derrawal 
was at that time inhabited by a rane 2 the 
Bhatti, broken off at a very serly period, ite cbief 
holding the title of Rawal, and whose family since 
have resided at Gurialah, belong- 
ioe to ‘ikanir, The Daoudputra are to be met 
wi in various parts of Sind,-7od's Rajasthan, 
321. Sea Bahawulpur; Jut, 

APHLA, Dophla, or ‘Daffla, a tribe in a tract 
of country on the N.E. frontier of India. It lies 
north of Darang and Lathimpur districts, in the 
province of Assam. They cali themselves Bangni, 
‘a word signifying ‘man’ in their own Ian; 

In the cold season of 1874-75, an armed expedi- 
tion was marched into the hills to recover captives, 
DAPHNE, a genus of plants of which several 
species grow in India, They are of the natural 
order Thymalacee. A daphoc growa in the 
Xasimirian mountains allied to De goidium and 
D. olecides. It is essentially diferent from D, 
cannabina, frown which, in Nepal, a paper is 
manufactured according’ to the Chinese manner. 
Acrid and dangerous properties appear to bo 
common to them all ; some species are remarkable 
for the toughness of their fibre, and for tho 
economical purposes to which they are spplied, 
From D. cannabina ia prepared the best kind of 
writing paper in China, according to Loureiro; 
but in Nepal daphne paper is very brittle and bad. 
At of st Great war pe 1861, a Image sheet 
Ne er was exhibites ‘clon 
Thoe-fask' tree, D. lagetta, now  Lagetta 
Iinteara, of the Wet Inve is remarkable for the 
beautiful net-like ap 6 of ita several easily 
separable layers of bark, whence it has received 
tts English name. A plant common in 
‘and used in medicine on account of ita 
acridity, is the D. mezereum of botanista—Bengal 
Disp. p. 581; Honigherger, p. 268; Eng. Cyc. 
DAPHNE CANNABINA. Wall Faporebrub. 
PB. bolus, Wall. ). papyraces, 
~~ + + Bop.j leer pet phul, barr 
1b, nomew] 
wat el SESE ee be 
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DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 


grows in Nepal, Sikkim, in Kamaon at 5000 to 
5000 feet, the NW. Himalaya ally at from 
3500 to 8000 feet. It is with this shrub that 
the Nepal paper is made; and in Kamaon, etc, 
Jarge quantities are manufactured from the purple- 
flowered variety. The bark is boiled in a metallic 
ot with oak ashes, which are higbly alkaline. 
The softened bark is then pounded with a mallet 
in a atone mortar, till reduced to a pulp like dough. 
This pulp is churned with water into a very thin 
wste, Until it lose all trace of fibre, and will 
jiffuse and settle smoothly. In this state it is 
poured into a coarse sieve placed over a frame, 
with a cloth bottom floating on water. The sieve 
stops the coarse pieces, allows the fine emulsion 
to ‘pasa through, and then by agitation this is 
amoothly deposited over the cloth. Removing 
the frame, the water filters away, and the pulp 
dries rapidly by placing the frame before a fire. 
10 paper is subsequently polished by friction 
with a sbell or piece of hard wood. Sheets have 
‘boon mademany yarda equare. It may be purchased 
at Khatmande at 17 annas sicca for 3 seers. 
Bricks of the pulp are sold from 8 to 10 aonas 
for 8 seers, The greater part of the paper is made 
by cis-Himalayan Bhutiab, east of the Kali 
niver, The manofacture seems to have been intro- 
duced from China about the 14th century. This 
ighniy paper is ouch overrated, But it is 
tough wish pt. dry; eam be used like cloth for 
wraping up dry stibstances; and it can be used 
atter having boon saturated with water, provided 
it be carefully dried within a reasonable time after 
it baa been wetted. The dried bark may be sub- 
atitated for D, mezcreuzn, The bazar mezereon 
in almost always inert from age. In Chomba, 














the flowers appear to be hung up as offerings in 
temples. — J, L. Stewart; Osi pe o8t; Beng. 
Phar. p. 279; Cleghorn, P. Re 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM. Lizn. Spurge-olive. 
Masrinm, + ARAB, ecla, » « GR 
Inkbes, . + sy | Mazriun, 2 Pars, 

The berries are brisk but unsafe cathartics. 
Fresh bark is counter-irritant and external etimu- 
lant; the dried bark is a stimulant alterative in 
syphilitio, rbeumatic, and ecrofulous maladies. It 
is frequently combined with earsaparilla, aa in the 
Lisbon diet drink.—0O'SA. p. 530. 

DAPHNE OLEOIDES. Selreb, 
D. mucronata, Royle. Kutti lal, Kanthan, JHEL 
Katalof . . .Hazana. | Gandlons, Gundalua,B: 

‘Thia paper shrub grows in Kunawar and in 
the Panjab, and is used medicinally, and said 
to be used’ in papermaking. It is in great 
abundance from a little above Kawai to Kaghan, 
The pretty red herrios are not unfrequently eaten, 
but are said to be apt to cansesickness—J. D. 
Stewart ; Cleghorn. 

DAPHNIDIUM CUBEBA. Sinith. 
‘Laurus cubeba. | Pib- + «Cm, 

"A plant of Cochin-China and the 8. of China. 
‘The bark and berries are said to be used to curefish. 








kia, 


D, elongatum, Nees, and D. , Nees, 
are trees of Darjiling hilla—Kurz ; Smith. 
DAPHNIPHYLLOPSIS CAPITATA. Kurz. 


A timber tree of the Darjiling hills——Kurz. 
DAPHNIPHYLLUM ROXBURGHII. Baillon. 
‘Goughia Neilgherrenss, Wight, Icones. 
‘Nic cheppay of the . . . Bapaca. 
A good-sized glabrous tree, very common on 


DARABGIRD. 


the mountains on the west side of the Madras 
' Presidency, and in Ceylon st clevations from 4000 
feet upwards; also indigenous in Hong-Kong, 
. and in Japan, The wood makes 
excellent fuel. Tes foliage makes it highly orma- 
mental for shrubberies, oc. —Deddome, #1 Sy. 
DAPHNIS MYRREE. Smith, Wa-yob, CaN. 
‘A shrub of several Chinese provinces, resembling 
the tea shrab. Root ueed medicinally,—Smith, 
DAR. Pens., Hisp. Inthe Persian, from Dash- 
tan, to hold, a possessor, a place of nbode; also 
from the Chaldea and Hebrew, meaning to encircle, 
to dwell, Used asa prefix and postfix to many 
compound nouns,—as Dir-ul-iana, the perishable 
abode, ce. the world ; Dar-ul-boka, the permanent 
abode, ie. oternity; Amil-dar, a tax-gatherer; 
Ab-dar, watery, awater-oooler; Zamin-dar, a Jand- 
holder of nothing) ; 
dar, ete.; Dar-we- 

Kehilafat, the khatif's 
the residence of a 

king, 2 capital; Dar-ul-barb, a country under a 

non-Mahomedan government, the seat of constant 

hostility or war, non-Mabomedans at all times 

‘being legitimate objects of attack. 

Dar-ul-karar, a rhythmical addition to Kanda 
har. The words monn the abode of quiet, or city 
of stability. Throughout the East, Mahomedans 
often employ this kind of alliteration, 
Choki, # chair, they will add choki-oki ; to Bachah, 
a child, is added bach-kach ; Hyderabad is farkh- 
undah baniad, of happy foundation. 

i ul-karar, or city of permanence, is allegori- 
cally applied to the future world, as opposed to 
this, the Dunya-i-fani, tho transitory world. 

Daor-ul-kbilafat, at Baghdad, the palace built 
by Al Mansur, the second khalif of tho Abbas 
dynasty, and which his sucoossors and 
furnished in the most costly manner, A piece of 
the Hajar-us-siah, or black stone of Mecca, was let 
into the threshold of the principal gateway, and 
a large curtain, made of the hangings of the 
temple, was suspended from a window of tho 
gateway, to about the height of a man from the 
ground,’ Every person entering had to rub his 
eyes with the curtain, and to craw] over the black 
stone (o avoid touching it with his feet. 

| DAR. Pers. A door, a gate; henee Dit 

| door-Keeper, Dar-waza, a door, a gateway. 
Most cities in India have their gates ‘named from 
the chief town to which they lead, Thus tho 

| Dehli gate, the Mecca gate. 

DAR. How. A weight used in the tinsel 

| maker's apparatus. 

DAR, & town near the valley of Kabul, with 
many thral topes. 

DARA. Puxutv. A glen, a defile. 

DARA or Darrah, Mauz. A body of tho 


1 Pindari 
son of king Darab, 
















DARA, @ king of Persi 
| overcome by Alexander the Great. 

DARAB, king of Persia, con of Kai Babman or 

Ardesbir Daraz-Daat, Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
ARABGIRD, one of the five ancient divisions, 
Gireles, or departments of ancient Fars. Darab- 
gird was built by Darius 1. It is 150 miles 8.5. 
Of Shiraz; is finely situated, and surrounded with 
orange and lemon and date groves; tobacco and 
other products are largely cultivated. ‘The people 
fo rege, 





have numerous flocks and herds. — Mae 
p. 116. 
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DARAKHT. 


DARAKHT. Pers. A tree. 
Darakbt‘Aznd, Melia sempervirens; Ardarachta 
rie 


Darkhti-Mual, Conmoiphors Madagesoarensis, 

Darakht-teamri-inds, Taroarindus indicus, 

DARANA, Hixp. A scarecrow ; from Darna. 

DARARI-DANDA, Hinp, A rolling-pin and 
concave receptacle used by native needle-makers 
for flattening wire. 

DARBAND, a town of Daghistan, since 1813 
in Romian territory. It bas the citadel Naraini 
Kala, supposed to have beon built by Alexander. 
‘The Caucasian wall extended from Darband. It 
‘wag 21 fect high and 7 feet wide, and was intended 
as a defence ageinat the Soythians from tho north, 
It was fire captured in 1722 by Pater the Great. 
Near it is the Kogre-Kafe mountain ; at its foot 
‘the village of Dashlcessine and the eave of tho Dives, 
the dwelling-placo of the giants of the Scripture. 
MacGregor; Porter's Travels, ip. 72; Maicola’s 
Persia, i, p. 8. 

DARBAR, Huxp., Prns. A general reception 
by a ruler in British India, ar by any officer of 
rank; a court, » royal court, lovee. Also the 
Sikh temple at Amritear. 

DARBHA, Hixp. Pos cynosuroides, Retz. 

DAR-OHINI, Hiyp. Barks of Cassia lignes, 
Cinnamomum iners, Rein., Laurus cinnamomum, 
and ©. albiflorum. 

DARD, au Urdu poet of Dehli, whose name was 
Khoj Mir. He lived in the 18th century ; hie 
pooms were of o plaintive and pathetic character, 
a the alee, Ahb-i-Sard, Soz-i-Dil, Shama- 

DARD, a race lying along the Indus, to the 
weatward of Ladakh, and to the N. and N.E, of the 
Snowy Range, who speak three distinct dislecte. 
They use the Persian character in writing Dardu, 
tho three dialects of which are called Shina, Kha- 
tad and Arni; The Sbina dialect is spoken 

the poople of Astor, Giighit, and lower down in 
Chelas, Darel, Robli, and Pales, on both banks of 
the Indus. ‘The Khajuna, by the people of Hunza 
and Nagyr; and the Arniya in Yasan and Chitral. 
The Dard group of langusgos includes the Amiiya, 
Astori, Gilghiti, Kalashamonder, and Khajuna. 
‘The Kashmir people have their own peculiar Jan- 
guage. In Gilghit, Astor, and Baltistan, the castes 
are Rond, Shin, Yaakun, Kremin, and Dum or 
Dom. ‘The Kremin is a mixed race. Tho Shin or 
Shing and Yaskun were the dominant race. In 
the N.W. Himalaya, the lowest castes are the Dogra 
and Dom. Astor has an aroa of 1600 aquare miles, 
on the left bank of the Indus. Gilghit, in Nhetan 
Gyilgyid, has an ares of 2500 equare miles, on the 
right bank of the Indus, The Dard or Dard, the 
people who uow gocupy the ecuntay called Dardu, 
‘are supposed by Vigne to be the Dadicw: (Aebrcai} 
of Herodotus. Dareda, a country in the Hindu 
Kush, bordering on Kashmir, ia mentioned by Pliny. 
‘The people are tho Dard, and are mentioned in 
the Vishnu Purana. The Kashmiri has decided 
aiBnities with the Dard tongue. The Balti 
of Little Tibet say that Ladakh, Iskardo, Khi 
Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit, and Astor are distinct 
Tibets. Peps isa ‘Ladakh, seemingly 

dough, which the Dards'add to an 
infusion of com to make the b::t called mo. 
‘Wine is largely made by the Darda, Men and 
women amongst the Dards eat together. When 
men {drink plain milk together, it is as an oath 


DARGAH, 


of eternal friendship. At the conclusion of tha 
mullah’s reading the marriage service, the bride and 

i ‘of a spoonful of boiled milk, 
horeebad, ngealid poles ‘The gainola called lope 

alsocalled pola. The gameis 
in Astor; at Gilghit Ris called bulla, The Dard 
legends and beast tales hava been described by 
Dr. Leitner.—Dowson; Latham; Vigne. 
DARDANELLES, two castles of Turkey. One, 
Sestos, is in Roumania; the other, Abydos, 
in Natolia. Long. 26° 26" E., lat. 40° 10’ N. 

DAREGA, a round shield used by the fair red- 
baired Touareng race in Northern Africa, 

DARENGRI. Hixp. An astringent leaf used 
in Kashmir in dyeing. 

DARFUR or Darfoor, a kingdom of Africa, on 
the borders of Nubia and Nigritia, The people 
are barbarous, and consist of native tribes, of a 
deep black complexion, with woolly hsir, 

DARGA. Ensn., ‘Pers. A tomb or shrine, 
of which there are in India several of fame. 
Near Mangalore, at the village of Quddry (two 
miles off), ia Shakh Furreed ka Dargah. Tt 
consists of a hole in the centre of the side of a 
perpendicular Isterite rock, which is fabulously 
said to lead all the way to Hyderabad, 450 miles. 
The opening is square, about six feet above tho 
ground, asceuded by a fight of stone sions rudely 
constricted, and just large enough to allow of a 
person to crawl in, The cavern is very dark, and 
Boone knows the exact size of it. Adjoining ina 
chaam with an opening left Zor poople to creep in by. 
‘Tradition states that about 4.D. 1738, thore was 
pir named Shaikh Furreed, who made chilla (i.e. 
neither ing, eating, or drinking for f 
days, bu eee ing and living 
trom the world). Ho vaskded at Ondty for belvs 
years, Seeing wih time he used to observe 
chillas, 2 for forty days together in tho 
cavern, seeing and speaking to nobody, eating and 
drinking nothing ; after the forty days were over, 
he was wont to come out for four or five days, 
‘but partake of no other food but the leaves of a 
plant (sinco named after him), Furrced-bootes, 
which grows wild in the eurrounding jungles, and. 
has a sweetish taste; he drank water, spoke during 
these days, said prayers in an adjoming stone 
building, aud then retired again to this cavern to 
perform another forty days’ chilla, and so on, At 
the end of twelve years he disappeared, and this 
being the road to Mucca, it is said that he set out 
for that town by the subterraneous route, aud has 
never been heard of since. Mahomedans resort 
hither oceasionally, and on Fridays cook victuals, 
and, having offered fatiha over them while burning 
incense, in his name distribute them among tho 
fakira resident there, s¢ well as those who have 
accompanied them. If a dargab be situated in a 
place where no food can be dressed (from want of 
materials or otherwise), they take sweetmeats 
with them, which they substitute in ita stead. This 
dargah isin the charge of a fakir, who receives the 
offerings that are made by visitors, and which aro 
placed at the entrance of the cave; when he dies, 
the four principal makkan-walay (pira), residing 


at the four principal makkana (or houses of pirn), 
spinal guides fo caled) nt Stangaloro, 20h 
or ten of their murid (or disciples), select a muc- 
cessor; on such occas : 
Fikewise 


‘oumetous fakirs aro 
Bigwise present. In Tipu Sulan’s. time, the 
individual in charge of thia dargah reonived rupees 











DARHA_ 


corresponding to the number of masts of the 
vessels that entered the roads—for every ship, 
three rupecs ; patamars, etc, two Tapeas: ‘manji, 
ete, onerupec. This was abolished when the place 
fell into the hands of the British, 

‘A famed dargah ia on the banks of the river at 
Mangalore, and consists of a large, long tomb, with 
minareta at each extremity. Lao Langar Shah, a 
fakir, whoso name it bears, is buried here. Lam; 
are lit here every night; and it is chiefly visited 
the Tamil, a Hindu race, but also other Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Most Hindus, however, frequent 
Shaikh Furreed’s dargah, Datgahs are resoried to 
‘when people are desirous of being freed from any 
distemper, misfortune, ete. If the individual who 
ia enshrined in tho dargab haa been wealthy, large 
dinners are provided, fatiha offered, and the food 
distributed to any who choose to partake of it; 
there being sometimes kanchni ka taifa (baud of 
dancing girls) to ontertain the guesta. Among 
the great, this takes place on every night of the 
year (and is never observed in the day-time); but 
among the poorer clames of poople, every Monday 
and Thursday, or once a week or month.—THerilota. 

DARHA, the tutelary deity of the Kol and 


Oraon. 

DAR-HALD. Hinp. Berberis lycium, B. Asia- 
tica, B. aristats, ‘The word moans yellow wood, 
and is also applied to turmeric. 

DARI, an ancient dialect of the Persians, sup- 
posed to have been spoken about Balkb, 

DARI, Daree, or Darres, Hinn. The cotton- 
striped or patterned carpeting of India; also a 
Moat twill cloth, woven lke.» dari (carpet), only 

ier. 

DARIA. Pons. A sea, a lake, Daria-Dara, a 
lake of Afghanistan, in lat. 83° 35’ N., and long. 
64° 58’ E., 40 miles S. of Siah-Kob, 

Daria-i-Noyriz, a lake in the province of Fars, 
about 10 miles E. of Shiraz, It is 60 miles 
long, and 3 to 5 miles broad, and is filled by 
the river Kur. Its surface is often covered by 
innumerable water birds. 

Daria-i-Raza, the Aryan Palus of the ancients, 
a lake formed by the accumulation of tha waters 
of the Helmand at the eonthern extremity of 
ite courme, and called the lake of Zarrah by 
Europeans, Thia is a contraction of Zarrnj, 
the ancient capital; and this again represents 
the Zarangi or Drangi of the Greeks, In old 
Persian books it is called Daria-Raza, or Little 
Soa, The present inhabitants of Seistan call it 
Meshila-i-Hustum, also Meshila-i-Seiatan. Mesh- 
ita merely means in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
‘The ordinary name of the lake is Hamun, or the 
ox] 

Helmand. 

DARIDR, Huxp. Poverty. Daridr khedna, to 
drive out poverty, is a custom, on the morning of 
the Dewali, of taking s sieve or winnowing basket 
and beating it in every corner of tho house, etc., 
for the purpose of avertiug poverty. The night 
preceding ceremony ih faed oa vigi, called 
Koja gare, 05 Lakshm! descended on this night, 

promised wealth to all who were awake, ae 
night, parties of merchants play at hi 
stakes.—H. EWiot. 

DARI-KHANA, a hall of audience, sppro- 
Printed for opremonies ; carpets are spread, 

DARIUS, Porsian kings of the Kyanian dynasty, 
known 05 Dare. The fist scoms to havo boot 





— Ba. Fervier's Journ.; MacGregor, See San 


DARJILING. 


Darius By 3, whowe name has been said to be 
derived from Hysna. to neigh, and Aapa, a horse. 
His Persian namo was Gusktanp, Hi’ admiral, 
Seglax, reported so favourably of the wealtl of 
India, that Darius invaded India, and annexed 
the proviices bordering on the Indus. His Indian 
possessions were the most valuable of his twenty: 
sotrapies, and arc supposed to have included the 
Panjab ; ‘but there is no testimony to this beyoud 
the authority of Herodotus (lib, ili. p. 100), and 
the doubtfal voyage of Seylax down the Indaa. 
Bunsen gives the following dates of the reigns of 
the kings Darius :—Darius, on of Hystaspes, 5. 
521 to 486; Darius Nothus, wc, 423 to 405 
Darius n1., surnamed Codomanns, nc. 935 to 382, 
The edicta of Dariua Hystaspes nee preserved in 
the Achamenian inscriptions at Behistun, first 
translated by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bactrin is 
cnumerated as one of bis provinces in the insorip- 
tion which he caused to be carved on the rock of 
Bebistua.—Hist, of Panj 5. 
DARIYAL Hino, A plain silk fabric, Daxiyai- 
baf, the silk-woaver. Dariyai dhup-chan (lit. a 
ray), shot silk. 
ARJILING, in 





























27° 2 48” X., and long. 
88° 18’ 36" 1 Sikkim, is a large station and 
sanatorium, 412 miles from Calcutta. The top of 
the Observatory hill is 7168 feet above tho sea, 
Dagjiling ridge, however, varies in height from 
500 to 7500 fest above the level of the sea, 
‘The mean rainfall is 130 inches, and mean tem- 
perature, 50°, the N.W. towards Nepal, the 
snowy peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (respec 
tively 24,005 feet and 25,312 fect) rise over 
the shoulder of Singalelah; whilet castward the 
snowy inountains appear to form an unbroken 
range, trending north-east to the groat mass of 
Donkia (23,176 fect), aad thence south-east by the 
fingered ere of Tunkola and the silver cone of 
Chola (17,920 fect), gradually sinking into the 
Bhutan mountains at Grpoochi, 14,509 fect above 
sea-level. Darjiling was aoquited by the British 
in 1835 as a sanatorium, a tract of country 134 
square miles in extent: being ceded by the raja of 
Sikkim, in return for an allowance of £300 per 
annum, afterwards raised to £600, Its popula 
tion bas increased from n few scattered tribes to 
upwards of 100,000, chiefly Marmi and Nepalese 
(82,588), Rajbansi Koch (23.124), the original, 





















ha (3952), Dhimal ani Mech (1766), slong 
with Sharpe Bhutia, Linbu, Sanwar, and Chepang, 
and Brahmans, Rajputa, and Orson. ‘The Bhatia, 
Lapeha, and Marini are Haddhiste and speak the 
‘Tibetan languago. They are strong and active, and 
inclinestrongly to the Mongolian race. ‘The |itnbu, 
war, and Chepang arc of a small Mongolian. 
type, strongest in the Limbn, and their Innguage 
is referable to either the Tibetan or Indian stan- 
dard. The Mechi, Dhimal, and Garo are lowland 
tribes, with a Mongolian physiognomy, but are 
neither Hindus, Buddhists, nor Mahomedana, ‘The 
‘ gk Ret 7 ou 

‘Tharoo and Dhunwar ate Buddhists or Mao- 
medans, with fair and barely Mongolian features, 
The Batic, Kebant, Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook, 
and Dom are not Mongolian, but @ dark race 
speaking Hind! or Bengali. Tho Koch or Raj: 
bansi inhabit the Terai of Nepal and Bikkim, and 
haye spread into British territory. 

‘The mountainous country, at from 1500 to 4000 
feet above the ees, is inhabited by the Limbu, a 
martial, besrdlees Mongolian tae. From 4000 to 


DARMA, 


6000 fect, the hills are occupied by the Lepeha, 
the Bhuia, and Murmi, joring the summer 
months, the summit of the great ‘Singslode = 
separa! ma is occupied 

ite" Gartng, pe ae tee Nepal, who 
graze their flocks at heighta from 9000 to 14,500 
feat, their great flocks being guarded by huge 
savage black dogs. The Lepcha Buddhists are 


aborigines ; they are a fair, beardles, Mongolian sev 


race, omnivorous, amiable, and cheerful. They 
have a written language in a character of their 
own, 

‘The Limbu are Hindu, Buddhist, and polytheist 
‘by turns, as circumstances or convenience require. 

The Bhutia are from Bhutan, east of the Tista 
river. Many of them have heards and moustaches. 
They have a written language in the Tibetan 
character, They are Buddhist Mongolians. They 
are agricultural nud pastoral, 

The mountain slopes are 60 steop, that the 
apars or little shelves are the only sites for 
habitation between tho very rare flats on tho 
river banks and the mountain ridges, above 6000 
feet, beyond which clevation cultivation is rarely 
if over carried by the natives of Sikkim. The 
varictica of grain are different, but as many as 
eight or ten kinds are grown without irrigation 
by the Lepcha, and the produce is described as 

good, #)-fold. Much of this success ia due 
‘to the great dampness of the climate ; were it not 
for this, the culture of tho grain would probably 
be abandoned by the Lepeha, who never remain 
for more than threo seasons’ in one spot. The 
geological structure of the mountains of Sikkim 
very uniforin, the rocks being principally 
yarietivs of micaceoua shale and gneiss. The soil 
is a generally formed by the disintegration of these 
rocks, and is covered in some places with vege- 
table mould. At Darjiling the Minchu spring 
water is a carbonated and salphurctted = 
‘peate, containing its iron in the peculiar atate in 
which it is found in the Bath waters—B. /. 
Hodgion, E39.) 
P. 264; Hooker, 
Eth, Soe. Journ. 
A, a para leading into Garhwal, Its 
occupants arc said to be the descendants of a 
body of Mongols, whom Timur left behind him 
in Kamaon. ” They practise divination, taking 
ids one from 1 hang an & sacrificed 
sheep. ent the aud the cow. They 
Inter tbeir dead for a tute, and then, in the month 
Kartik, they exhume and burn them.—Cunning- 
Jam's Ladakh; Latham’s Ethnology. 

DARMA. Beno. Awphidonax karka, Lind. 
‘The darma grass matting is much used in Bengal 
to make walls of native huts and fences. 

DARNING, or Rafu-gari, ia a branch of the 
sewing art, which, though in Europe applied to 
the moat bomely purposes, requires the greatest 
skill in the East, where a defect in a costly shaw! 
ia to be made good, or a coarse thread is to be 

jicked out of a piece of a muslin into which it 
Eas ‘been accidentally introduced. So skilful are 
that they can extract a 
long from a piece of the 












ee, 














rafu-gar, 
Sea twenty ree 


quality. They are principally em in repair- 
ing the musling and an, st are injured 
duting bleaching ; in removing and joini 

broken threads; ‘also in forming the 


DARSANA. 


silver headings on cloths. — Taylor ; Royle, Arts 
of India. 

DAROGHA, Hinp. A superintendent. 

DAROO or Daru. Hinp. A general term for 
ardent spirita, and equivalent to the Araq of 
the Arab and Persian. Daroo distilled from the 
mabwa flower is produced in great quantities in 
all the jungles of the Upper Godavery, and in 

eral parts of the Bombay Presideney , but in 
the BE. of Asia, rice, gur, or unclarified engar, 
the fermented palm ‘wines, are the substances 
commonly utilized. Daroo also means gun- 
powder ; likewise also medicines, 

properly Darud. Pxxs. Blessing 

or benediction. Darndi, a person who reads 
prayers or the Koran at tombs, 

DARORAH. Hiro. Gang robbery with vio- 


glen, a defile. 





DARRAH, Hinv. A valle; 

DARRANG, a district in in w 
narrow strip of Jand, 126 mile: ‘between the 
lower ranges of the Himalaya and the Brahma- 
putra, which is navigable for steamers all the year 
round, The Aham are a wild tribe of Shan 
origin from the Burmese hills, who first entered 
the valley about the 18th century. They organ- 
ized their conquered territory with minute pre~ 
cision, and held their own until the advent of 
the British. In Darrang they number only $490, 
The Jowang Bhutia are entirely independent of 
‘the stato of Bhatan, They le with Tibet, 
and are quiet and friendly. The Aka or Hrusso 
are # small tribe who used formerly to commit 
frequent raids on British territory. They now 
receive pasa or black-mail to the amount of £67 
a year, Farther east are the Daphla, whose 
native mountains extend along the eighbousing 
district of Lakhimpur. In the 1872, the 
village of Amtola, occupied by Dapbla settlers, 
was attacked by a strong party of hill Daphla, 
and 44 persons were carried off to the mountains, 

In Darrang, as in the rest of the upper valley 
of the Brakhmaputra, the great oem 4 of the 
population are of aboriginal descent. bori- 
gines of the census report sre mainly composed 
of Lachari, who nuraber 62,214 out of the total 
of 76,094; Rabha, 10,302; Dapbla within the 
district boundaries are 194 in number; Koch, 
46,788; Dom, 8023; and the Aham, 8490. Of 
Hindus proper, by far the most numerous caste 
is tho Kolita (16,998), the ancient priesthood 
of Assam, who are now admitted to Hinduism 


























as pure Sudras, The weaving castes are also 
strongly represented, with an aggregate of 
18,560 mem Inp. Gaz. 





DARSANA. Saxsx. Demonstration ; a system 
schools are 


, of doctrine or philosophy, of which six 


the Hindus :— 
was dual- 


shilosophy of Kapil 
il of Kay 
iatio, tenobing the distinction of sont snd matter, 
2. The Yoga or Patanjala system taught the 
practice of al ion, or Yoga. 
Logic or dialecties has two parts, vir." 
8. The Nyaya, aa taught by Gautama or Aksha- 


pads ; and 
4. Vaiseshika, founded by Kanada or Kanabh- 


replace it with one of the finest aksha. 


5. The Parva Mimansa philosophy, by Jaimini, 
trating of tho porport of tho cues of Bos 
‘Vedas. It iz commonly called the Mimansa. 

6. The Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta, by Veda 


892 


DARUDI. 


‘Vyasa or Badarayana, inculeating the unity of 
wpieit end matters” = 

‘The principal doctrines of the Uttara Mimansa 
are that God is the omniscient and omnipotent 
cause of the existence, continuance, and dissola- 
tion of the universe. It ia supposed to have been 
fomied three or four centuries before Christ 

e Nyaya and Vaiseshike recognise a supreme 
being, The Yoga is theintical, and Sankhya atle- 
iatical, All have the same final object, the emanci- 
pation of the soul from fature birth and existence, 
and ita absorption into the supreme soul of the 
universe. 

‘The Sankhya system was taught by Kapila. Ite 
principal doctrine is that reat, from transmigration 
ia to be obtained by true knowledge, 
trae knowledge consists in regarding man and 
the world as altogether worthless and ‘perishable. 
Kapila added little or nothing about the eternal 
retlity behind these tronsitory things, aod. this 
important portion of the scheme wag completed 
by stanjali, 

phil 


forming the second or Yoga system 

y. Patanjalia four chapters are 
appended in the best manuscripta to the Sutras 
(or leaves) of Kapila, and form together the 
work called Sankbyapravichana, 

‘The third philosophic aystem is tha Nyaya of 
Gautama, which again wan supplemented by the 
Vaiseshika, or fourth system of Kanada. 
two darsanas both oocapy themselves with elabo- 
rate investigations into the mental constitution of 
man and the laws of logic, aa means for the 
attainment of true knowledge. Lastly, the fifth 
and sixth eyatems are called the Purva Mimansa 
and the Uttara Mimanss, The first originated by 
Jaimini, and the second by the eminent sage 
Vyasa, It is thia Inst system, the Uttara Mimansa 
of Vyasa, to which the title of Vedanta is applied ; 
the word meaning, ‘the ultimate aim of the 
Vedas.’ All the other systems of philosophy 
recognise the Vedas as sacred; but the two 
‘Mimangas treat them as absolute’ revelation, and 
aro in fact commentaries and interpretations of 
their earlier and later portions. 

The Vedanta simply teaches that the universe 
emanates in succcssive dovelopmenta from Brabwa 
or Paramoatma, the supreme soul; that man's 
sou] is identical in origin with the supreme soul ; 
‘and that liberation from tranmigration will 
obtained wo aoon as man knows bis soul to be one 
with the eupreme soul. The Vedanta system 

nts the religion of Hindu philosophy, or 
rather tho religion of philosopbera. To suj 
that mon who ‘sccopted tho Sankhya or vere 
systema would therefore take no interest in 
Vedanta, would be somewhat Ii 











o supposing that 
if a man studied Aristotle he would necessarily 


ise the Psalms. The great Hindu theologian, 
aracharya, author of the poem Atma-Bodha, 
‘waa an enthusiastic Vedantiat. 
‘Darsana with lay Hindus genorally means por- 
formance of religious duties, visiting temples, 
seeing or reverencing idols. 
DARUDI, from Darad, Pens., benediction, one 
who repestd benelictions at 4! tomb or public 


DARU in Hindu mythology, a female 

ho ‘according to ancl tae Kennedy, 
us the leader of = host of Amssonian Azure, 
wi were afraid in 
From ‘too Srad of ineaming ‘he'd of 


raul 


be They are also known as the Eesawiya, q.v. 


DARVESH. 


. ‘They in consequence applied to 
Siva, on whose solicitation Parvati produced 
from herself the form of Kali, having in her hands 
trident and a skull. On_bebolding her, the 
affrighted gods ran away, Kali alone attacked 
Daruka and her hosts, and destroyed them.— 
Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 378. 
DARUN -AJ-AKARBI, Arnaz. Doronicum 
i # kind of fern, the root and leaves 
‘of which reached Ajmir from Arabia ria Bomba} 
Considered a6 & tonic, Four to six musa are 
dose. One tola costa two rupees. — Gen. At 


Te 
“BARVESH, fcom Dar, a door, and Vibtan, to 
beg, is the Persian term synonymous with tho 











that Arabic and Indian fakir, 2 Mabomedan religious 


mendicaut. Originally there were twelve orders, 
vir. i, Sadi, Sahrayardi, Shibani, Mulayi, 
Kadiri, Nakshbandi, Vaisi, 'Jalwati, Khalwati, 
Bedawi, Dassuki, There bave been many branches 
added, amongst whom may be mentioned the Ba- 
nawa, Chishti, Kalandar, Madaria, Rasul-Shahi, 
The ‘system of rehgions devotees originated 
amongst Mahomedans,—according to one tradi- 
tion, with Owais bin Aamir. He had never seen 
Mahomed, but he so loved and revered him, that 
he caused two of bis front teeth to be extracted, 
because Mahomed had lost two of his front teeth 





‘These in the disastrous battle of Obod, and the example 


ven by Owais was followed by the khalifs Abu- 
and Ali, and the associations of reclusce 
created by them. But most of tho existing orders 
of darvesh which are scattered over Mahomedan 
countries, trace back their origin to Jalal-ad-Din, 
Rumi, the author of the Masavi-i-Sharif, who 
founded the Mulavi order. In Kuropean Turkey, 
the darvesh have formed somewhat proiinent 
comumunities, and about sixty difforent orders, 
each named’ after its founder, are supposed 0 
exist there. "The Bataahi or ‘Bektauht of Con 
Mantinoplo are axid to be quite atbeitio, not 
to the principles of the Koran, nor firm 
believers in Mahomed as a prophet, “They are 
generally of the sect of Ali, therefore Sufi or 
Mi spirtualstn, They Lavo a tekiah on 
the bank of the Tigris at Baghdud. on the west 
ide of the town. The Rafai darves 
in Turkey, inflict on themselves great sell-tortao, 
e 
of the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far 
west as Hungary, to visit the slirine of a santon, 
Gal-baba, and. ‘travel east to Tenasserim and 
Burma. One whom the editor inet near Hingolee, 
in the Dekhan, was a native of the Panjab, but 
had been to Coylon, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon, 
and Moulmein. In British India many fakira aro 
low, profligate men, held in great diseateem 
by all classes of the community, and some of 
them are uiterly degraded in habite and mode of 
life, The bulk of them are Be-Sharra, literally 
without law, ée. do not act up to the precepts of 
Mahomed, but are latitadinarians ; a fow are Be- 
Sharra, ot with lew, following Mahomedanimn, 
‘The Inter are styled Salk; the Be-Sharra are 
the Majeub, Azad, Rasul-Shabi, Imam Shabi, 
Kalandar, are of both sacts. 

‘No character in the Moslem world is 50 proper 
for disguise ss that of the darvesh. Tt is amumed 
by all ranks, agen and creis,—by the nobleman 
‘who haa been disgraced at court, and by the 
peasant who is too idle to till the’ ground; by 





DARWAZ. 


Dives who is weary of life, ad by Lazarus who 
begs bread from door to door. 
‘The Madaria order aro named after Badi-ud-Din, 


Shah Madar, called also Zaudah Shah Madar, who Ganga. 


is buried at Makanpur (ob. 1433 a..). 

‘The Naksbbandi darvesh illustrate their theology 
with pictures, 

‘Mevleviych, dancing darvesh, are 2 solemn and, 
for the most part, learned body of men, revolve like 
teetotuma till they have addled their brain. 

Galabanigoh, the Howlers of the guide-books, 
toss their heade backwards and forwards, aud 
howl the name of Allah till they fall back foaming 
‘at the mouth in an epileptic fit. 

‘The Rafaiyeh cut themsclyce with knives, eat 
live coals, chow glass, and perform other ‘mad 
freaks for the same purpose, namely, to Jose the 
idea of self and attain a fancicd reabsorption in 
the Deity. How fer tho same motives may have 
actuated the prophets of Samuel's time, when 
Saul (as casual spectators at a darvesh celebration 
often do now) atripped himself naked and joi 
the wild prophetic dance (1 Samuel xix. 24), must 
bo left to biblical scholars to dccide.—Hurton's 
Mecca, i. p. 21; Oslorn’s Ivlam, p. 92; Herktots, 
Qanoon-i-Fatam’ HL Biter, 

DARWA4, # chicftaincy in the valley of the 
Oxna, It is north of Badakhshan, and is raled by 
an independent Tajak chief. He claims a Grecian 
descent, like the mir of Badakhehan, and the chiefs 
of Chitral, Gilghit, Iskardo, and others. ‘The 
Qsus sands here ‘are washed for gold—Mac- 


Gregor, p. 225. 
DARWAZAN, Hix, Door; the gate of a 


town or fortroat All great Mahomodan citiet 
name their gateways generally ax leading to 
Other citica, mach ae, Mocca darwazah, Debli- 


darwaza, Darwazah-i-Irak, the western gate- tree, 


way of the town of Herat. Sec Dar. 
MARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, tho 
chief of which is of the Tournoulee. 

DARYAN or Dryon, o strait above 120 miles 
Tong, from Pulo-Varela to the Carimone, and is 
bounded on the west sido by the coast of Sumatra, 
False Dusian, Sabon, aud the contiguous islands ; 
on tho east side by the islands off the south and 
wont sides of Lingin, Great and Little Durian, and 
the adjacout islands, ‘Tiroughont these straits 
the tides aro very irregular,—Zoraliurgh. 

DAS. Hien, “Ten.” Dasaba, Mar., the period 
of tho tou days’ impurity ou the death of a relative. 
Dasoond, the tenth part. Dass-Marma, tho ten 
coramandments of Valabhacharya. Dasagtiva, or 
the ‘'Ten-necked,’ a name of Ravana. Daeahara, 
or ‘Ten-remoying,’ a name of Ganga. 

DAS, Dasa, Doss, forms part of the names of 
many Hindus of N. India and Bengal, and is of 
Frequent veourreaoe amongst the Rayaath triton 
Dasa means servant, slave, the servant or slave 
of « deity, and corres to the Abd and 
Ghulam of the Mahome: The Arab Abdallah 
and the Hindu Iswara Dns alike mean the servant 
of the Lord. Narayan Does, Bhagavan Das, 
Krishen Doss, for instance, signify the slave of 
Narsyon, Bhogavan, or Krishna. Ramdas is, in 
like manner, the slave of Rama, 
Hindu temple women, slaves of the temple deity. 
In the days of Akbar it was borne by Raj a8 
Raja Bhagwan Das, of the Kachwaba tribe. (tis 
now seldom used by Rajputs except for legitimate 

ing. 





Deva Dasa are | 


DABAHARA. 


DASA, an order of Vaishnava devotecs. 
DASAHARA or Dashara. Sansx. The tenth 
of Jeth Shukbl Pakeh, which ia tho birthday of 
‘Also is the tenth of Asin Shukl Paksh, 
Asoj or Ashwin shud, on which, after the worship 
and religious ceremonies performed during nine 
nights, the Hindus throw the images of Devi 
into the river. The day is eclebrated with 
great pomp by the Mehrattas and Hindas of 
Mysore and of all Mabarashtra, The festival 
occurs about the first days of October. It in 
‘supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox or the 
breaking up of the 8.1’, monsoon, when the 
weather becomes suitable for military operations. 
In Bengal it is » popwlar festival in honour of 
Durga, celebrated in tho month Aswin (Sop- 
tember—October), for nine days, The tenth 
day of Azoj is commemorative of the date on 
which the deified Rama commenced his expedi- 
tion to Lankn for the recovery of Sits from 
Ravana. The nine days preceding the Dashara arc 
the Naoratri, or ‘nine-nights,’ during which » 
Brahman is engaged to read the praises of Durga, 
and_on tho tenth perform the homa or fire 
sxeriice, in which rice and ghi are poured inte 
the fire. Bania women keep up a dance called 
garbba. As Arjuna and his ra worehiy 
the shumce tree, the Acacia suma, and hung 
up their arms upon it, #0 the Hindus go forth to 
worship that tree on the festival of the Dashara, 
‘They address the tree under the name of Apara- 
jita, the invincible goddess, sprinkle it with fi 
ambrosia! liquids, the panchamrit, n mixtare of 
milk, curds, sugar, clarified butter, and "i 
wash it with water, and bang garments upon it. 
They light lamps and burn incense before the 
symbol of Aparajita, make chandloa upon the 
inkle it with rose-coloured water, and 





tot offerings of food before it 
In thia festival Hinda soldiers have converted 
the animals and instruments of modern warfare 








then to repose. The flagstaff is the ensign of 
Indra; the sword is celebrated under several 
names; the bow and arrows are also praised ; and 
even fire-arms have their proper pre-eminence 
of adoration. The Hindu artilleryman at all 
times regards the gun to which he is attached as 
an object of mperstitions reverence, and neually 
bestows on it the name of some deity. During 
the Durga festival, the cannon belonging to the 
army were planted, praised, invoked, aud pro- 
Pitiated by several species of offerings, On the 
morning of the tenth dey, the Peshwa, with all 
his chiefe and soldiers, used to move out to the 
camp in the vicinity of the city, each 
ranged under hia particular banner, mounted on 
his best horse, dressed in his finest clothes, and. 
with his arms highly polished, Horses, elephants, 
and camels were all arranged in their ga 
trappings, and every corps spread its gaudi 
flags and banners. The whole population of the 
capital, either as actors or spectators, joined in 
this grand procession, whieh moved the 
tree, the object of adoration, iter the 
offerings an , the Peshwa plucked some 
leaves of the Eee on’ which all the cannon and 
mosketry commenced firing. The Pechwa then 
plucked from a field, for the oconsion, 








DASA-KAMARA-CHARITA_ 


crowd fired off their arma or shot arrows, and 
rushed in an instant and tore up the whole. 
Each endeavoured to ire a share of the 
spoil, Some succeeded in carrying off a handful, 
whilst others contented themselves with a few 
stalks; all, however, retarned home with shouts 
of ey, and the remainder of the day and night 
waa devoted to festivity and mirth, “Many other 
usages prevail at this festival, which aro peculiar 
tothe Mahrattas; among others, that of sacrificing 
sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling the blood on the 
horses with great ceremony, and distributing the 
fleeh of the former to ali ranks, Brahmans 
excepted. ‘Tho chiefs often gave money to 
enable their soldiers to buy sheep to perform 
sacrifices, which, from furnishing them with a 
good dinner, were by many considered a3 the 
moet essential ceremonies of the Dasahara,— 
Forbes, Rasamala, Hind Annals, ii, p. 335. 

DASA -KAMARA-CHARITA, Tales of the 
Ten Princes, a Sanskrit book by Sri Dandi, 
Dowson. Seo Dandi. 

DASANAKHI. Enyp. 
weapon of India, 

DASARATHA, king of Ayodhya, of the Solar 
race, & potent sovereign in ancient India, and 
father of Rama. His kingdom consisted of the 
eastern countries, Sindbu, S i 
southern countries, Anga, 
Koaala, and Kasi. le was @ 
Tkshwaka, Buchanan supposes him to have lived 
in the 15th century before the Christian era. 
According to Wilson, the sona of Dasaratha were 
Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Satraghna. His 
chief queen, Kausalya, bore Rama; Kaikeyi gave 
birth e Bharata, and Sc-mitra bore Lakshmana 
and Satrughna. At the time that Sits was 
married to Rama, Urmila, the other daughter of 
Janaka, was given to Lakshmana, and the two 
other brothers were married to Mandavi and 
Srutakirtti, the daughters of Kueadhwaja, the 
sovereign of Sankaeya, or, according to the Agni 
Purana, of Kasi or Benares, and brother of 
Janaka. Dasaratha Jataka is the Buddhist story 
of king Rama,—IHindu Theatre, i. 288-289. 

DASARI. Trr., Kar. A mendicant of a class 
in the south of India, a worshipper of Visbuu. 

DASATIR, sacred writings of the ancient Per- 
sian prophets, published by Mullah Firoz-bin-Kaus 
at Bombay in 1818, in 2 vols. 8vo.—Buise's Cat, 

DASHA-BHOOSA. Sansx. From Dashan, 
ten, and Bhooja, an arm, Dashahara, SANs«., 
from Dashan, ten, and Hree, to take away. 
Dasha-koomera, SAxsK,, from Dashan, ten, and 
Koomara, son. Dasha-dik-pala, Sansx. Pala 
signifies ‘the cherishing of a person. Dasba- 
rat'ba, SAXSK., from Dashap, ten, and Rat’ba, 
a chariot. Dashama-padshabé-grant’ha, SaNsk., 
from Dashama, the tenth, padsbab, king, and 
Grant’ha, a bovk. 

DASHI. Kasmuir. The edging at the ends 
of a shawl. 

D. [ANTA or Dushyanta, a king of the 
Lunar race, husband of Sakuntals. 

DASHT. Prrs, A desert; also an open tract 
of country, » plai 


lain. 
Dashi Bedu, the northern part of Dashti- 
‘Dasht-i-be-Daulat, in Baluchistan, is au elevated 


or plam, situated to the N.! of Mastang, 
eae Bale Peas ‘Tea ares 





An ancient missile 





DASTAR. 
from 15 to 20 equare miles, and soie of its bound- 
the Bolan pasa. It haa no towna 


aries 
or villages, but ia occasionally dotted with the 
tomans of the Kurd tribe. Some portions of it 
aro cultivated in the epring and suramer months, 
bat during the winter it is a bleak, howling 
wilderness, destitute of trees or any shelter ; the 
snow lies deep on it, and cold winds whistle over 
‘its frozen surface. It is subject to tho depreda- 
tions of the Kaka tribe of Afghans, and caravans 
are frequently plundered by them, In the 
surnmer it is frequently clothed with the fragrant 
texk plant, and ts surface diversified by fields of 
waving grain. It has no streains, but one or two 
wells have boen dug, and water obtained with 
some difficulty. The cultivators aru depondent 
on rain and heavy dewa for the euccess of their 
Ixbours. On the N. it communicates with the 
valley of Shal, on the E, it has the Kbarlaki 
ridge, in which is the head of the Bolan page, and 
on tho W. and S, Chahaltan, It is protty in 
spring, aud parts are cultivated. 

Dasht-i-Drogi, a small plain in Jalawan, 

Daaht-i-Goran, or plain of the wild asaca, ie S. 
of Cbappar, in the Kalat district, oceupied by the 
Sunari scetion of the Zabri Brahni of Jalawan. 
It was once occupied by the Zigger Minghal, but 








i their increasivg numbera compelled them to 


mij 





igrate. 
Dasht-i-Kapchak. Kapcbak is a Turkish word, 
and Dasht means a wide uncultivated plain. 

Dasht-i-Mat, a valley in Jalawan, 

Dasht-i-Tik, part of Dasht Goran. 

Dasht-Khor, in Kej, is fertilized by the river 
Khor, which disembogues near Jani, W. of Kae 
Vishkan, ‘The occupants aro Kaodai (Khudai ?), 
Rind, Hot, Birdi, Bar, and Shabzada,—Rohertson + 
Pottinger ; Hough; ‘Maron; Cook; Markham, 
By Bren Toss, 

DASHTISTAN means a level country, from 
Dasht, a plain; but it is particularly applied to 
the low country extending along part of the 
shores of the Persian Gulf.—ruxer’s Khorasan. 

DASHYANTA was eldest son of Aulla, and 
father of the emperor Bharata by Sakontala, 

DASI. Hixv. A female servant, 

DAS-NAMAH, « Hindu sect, worshippers of 
Siva, also called Dandi. Sankaracharya waa 
their founder. ‘They take this mame from tlio 
words Das, ten, and Namab, a class, because 
‘there were ten orders amongst them. See Dandi, 

DASOOND, or tenth, in Mewar, as in Europe, 
was the stated sum to be leviod in periods of 


‘emergency or danger. 

DAS PADSHAH-KI-GRANTH, This and the 
Adi-Granth form tho religious writings of the 
Sikh sect. Sec Sikbs. 

DASRAT RAMA, a name of Rama Chandra, 

DAST. Prus., Hino. The hand. Dastawez, 
a Bi , a voucher, Dast Hosee, lit. band= 
kissing. Dastah, a kalliyon, a emall hand hookah. 
Dastana,  glore, also a flat brosh for spreading 
newiy-made paper. Dast Panna, a pair of tongs 
camied by fatita 

DASTAGIR-WALAY, an appellation given by 
the Gyr-Mahdi Malomedans to all other sects, 

DABSTAK or Pagri, the name given in India to 
the tarband, worn on the head by Mahomedans of 








Tarkey and India, and by Hindus. The word 
turband is unknows to us of India, It 
is from Sarband, head-dress. 
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DASTAR-KHAN. 


DASTAR-KHAN,  table-cloth, or rather a 
fioor-cloth, being spread on the ground; but it is 
also need to denote the custom, whenever a guest 
enters a houte, of laying a table, from which, 
under all circumstances, he must eat something. 
‘The man who attends to the duty is called Dastar- 
khan-ji, In Central Asia leather table-cloths 
Junve, ia, modern times, been replaced by bright- 
celoured Russian calico, or, amongst the richer 
classes, silk with long fringes. — Vambery, 
Betta, 101, 382. 

DASTUR, a high priest of the Zoroastrian | 

DASTUR, Hix. Custom, hence Dasturi, a 
customary fee, perquisites formerly paid by a 
dealer to servanta when their master makes pur- 
chases, 
DASTUR-ul-AMAL, a revenue work prepared 
in the time of Akbar. A body of iustructions and 
tablea for tho use of revenue officers under the 
native Goveromeut of India— Wils, 

DASYA, in the Sanskrit writiugs, a rece or 
races who, aloug with the M'hlecha, opposed the 
advancing Aryan race. It ia probable that they 
wore the prior occupants of the new countries, 
and were all reduced to subjection or slavary, the 
word belug cither from Dos, a country, or from 
Daan, aglavo, The Aitareya Brahmans says roost 
of the Dasya are sprung from Vievamitra, and 
Sanskrit writers applied the terin Daaya to ail the 
aborigines from the Naga of North-Eastern Bengal, 
throughout all India, to the indigenous races of 
Ceylon. They aro usually eapposed to hare com- 
prised the Bhil, Kol, Santal, Naga, aud other races, 
‘who, when the Aryans entered [ndia, were occupy- 
ing the entire country between the Himalaya and 


Vindhya. They scom to have been worshippers 
of tsecy and scdpanta, aad to bave been tne Ret 
to havo adoptod Buddhism. 


Fergumon (p. 18) 
supposes them to have been of ‘Tibetan origin. 
‘hoy were overcome and ruled over by the 

They built square tower-like temples, with = 
perpendicular base, but a curvilinear outline above. 


ASYAULUS.  Thwaits. Soveral specics of The 


‘this gonus of middle-sized trees occar in Coylon, 
vir. D, fulvus, at Howeasee in the Pasdoon Corle; 
D. microphyllus, iu thesouth, bat rare; D. oo: 
‘at Caltura near Ratuapura; and D. ueriifolia, 
Gang mee, Sixcy., common on the banks of rivers 
and streams in the warmer parts of the island. 
The lust is the Bassia neriifolia of Moon's Cat. Ik 
ia grown for shade in the cinuamon and 
ite timbor is used for common purposea—T htc, 
DATA, a mode of address among fakirs. 
DATE’ PALMS aro met with in slmost every 
tof tho south of Asin, In the Penineala of 
indi the wild date, Phoenix sylvestris, shoots up 
in evory dip of ground, and it is common in 
tions of the Dacea, Mimensing, and Sunderbun 
tricta. Whon not stunted in ite growth by the 
oxtraction of its sap, it isa very handsome 
ising to 80 or 40 feat in height, with a dense 
crown of leaves spreading in a hemispherical form 
on its summit. The leaves are from 10 to 15 feet 
Jong, and composed of numerous Jeafiets or pinules 
about 18 inches long ; the fruit ia only about one- 
fourth the size of the Arabian variety. ‘The cul- 
tivatora of the true date trec, Phoenix dactylifera, 
in Arabia, fertilize the clusters of blossoms in the 
female trees, by taking the stamina of the flowers 
of the male plant and placing them in the centre of 
each duster of blossome, In some partaof Arabia, 
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however, the male trees are planted to windward, 
and the pollen, wafted by the wind, fertilizes the 
‘blossoms in all the trees in the gardens, The 
culture of the date is of great antiquity. It waa 
emblematic of the Jewish nation. Jericho was the 
city of palm trees. The date palm was familiar to 
the Egyptians 3.c. 2378. It is first seen in Baby- 
Jonian monuments B.C, 1500, aud first appears on 
the Assyrian monuments B.C. 868. A recent 
writer has supposed the date to be the conical 
figure on the top of the thyraus of Baochua, 
‘This fruit, according to Pliny, was coi to 
the worehip of almost every heathen divivity ; and 
the date palm is the aculptural emblem of all that 
‘edigniie, benutifal,and good, and entered largely 
into the ornamentation of temples. In India, the 
Phoenix sylvestris is used solely for the palm juice 
extracted from it. The process of tapping and 
extracting the juice goes on all the year round, 
‘but in Bengal it is continuous from the 1st Novem: 
ber to the 15th of February. Some days pre- 
viously, the lower leaves of the crown are stripped 
off all round, and a few extra leaves from the 
side of the tree intended to be tapped. On the 
part thus denuded a triangular incision is made 
with a knife, about an inch deep, so as to penetrate 
through the cortex and divide the sap veesels, one 
point of the triangle downwards, into which is 
inserted a piece of grooved bamboo, in order to 
direct the sap into an earthen pot suspended 
underneath it by a string. 'The pote are suspended 
in the evening, and, ‘when sugar has to be made, 
‘are removed very early the following morning, 
ere the oun has safficient heat to warm the jul 
which wool re ype geen rer ed ferment it, ant 
its quality stallizin, sugar. 
‘The eattin Being made inthe ‘aftersbon ia Bengal, 
next mo} the pot is found to contain, a 
full-grown tree, 10 seers of juice, the second 
morning 4 seers, and the third morning 2 neers of 
juice; the quantity exuding afverwards is 0 smaall, 
tbat no pot is suspended for the next four days, 
boiling apparatus consista of a bole of about 
8 feet in diameter, sunk about 2 fect in the ground, 
over which are supported by mud arches four thin 
earthen pavs of a eemi-globular shape, and 4 
inches in diameter; the hole itself ia the furnace, 
sud has two apertures on opposite sides for feeding 
in the fuel ana for the escape of the smoke. Tho 
fire is lit so soon as the juice is collected and 
poured into the four pans, which are kept con- 
stantly supplied with fresh juice as the water 
evaporates, until the whole produce of the morning 
is boiled dowa to the required density. As the 
contents of each pan become sufficiently boiled, 
they are ladled out into other earthen pots or jars 
of various sizes, from 6 to 20 seers of contenta, 
according to the local custom, and in these the 
bwiled extract cools, crystallizes into » hard com- 

















‘tree, pound of granalated sugar and molasses, and in 


brought to market for sale as gor. By subse- 
quent processes the goor is deprived more or less 
of ite mplasses and impurities. A Persian 

celebrates the Arabian date palm, Phoonix dacty~ 


lifera, and its 360 uses. 
DATE PLUM, Yuen-te-au, Cum. Fruit of 
e bak 


Diospyros 

DATES of Phoenix dactylifera. 
Wolantere,. Gam Dattele, »-- - Gun 
Dates lL ER Date ee ae 
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‘The beat dates are the fruit of the Phoonix dacty- 
lifera, dried in the sun, They hava a sbrivelled 
appearance, and a plessant eubscid taste. The 
date trees’ on the coast of Oman form a oan- 
tinuous grove to Khorfaken, a distance of 160 
miles, and the Arabs have a saying thet a traveller 
msy ‘proceed the whole distance without ever 
losing their abade, Dates form the principal 
export from Oman, large quantities being taken 
to India. The Mahomeden and Hindu population 
aro very partial to them. The best are it 
feom Baatah and Babrein, those from Oman being 
classed next in excellence. Some are simply dried, 
and then atramg on lines; others, which is the 
vaual plan, are packed in baskets. The Phosnix 
dactylifera’ is invaluable to the desert tribes of 
Northern Africa aud the Sahara, whose most 
important wants it suppliea, The fruit is the 
common food of themselves and their eattle, while 
their huta and houses are obiefly constructed of 





date-wood. Makran dates are famed, and are usual 


largely exported. Multan, Debra Ghazi Khan, and 
‘Muzaffargarh produce dates in large quantities from 
the Phoenix sylvestris, but of an inferior kind to 
those of Arabia; they are, however, preserved, 
either by being dried, or else by being boiled in 
oll and water, and then dried; when about to 
ripen, a piece of matting is pat over the cluster 
to prevent the ravages of birds, ete—Wellsted’s 
Travela, i. 188; Fraser's Journey, 74; Burton's 
Mecca; Powell's Punjab. 

DATIA, chief town of Datia state, Bundel- 
khand, Iolng on the rord from Agra’ to 
(Saugor), 195 miles southneast of the fonner, and 

148 miles north-east of the latter, lat. 25° 40‘ N., 
jong. 78° 80’ E. ; eatimated population, 40,000, 
alnost exclusively’ Hindus. 

DATISCA CANNABINA. Linu. Ik'lbir, Hino. 
Growa in Kashmir, Kanawar, Nepal, and the Hima- 
Taya; ita bark and the woody portions of the root 
are much esteemed in the Panjab for dyeing silk 
of a yellow colour, It is also an ingredient in 
producing » pleasing pale ‘pista’ green. It is 
exclusively a bill product, It is used as an ex- 

i in_catarrh, Tho bark also contains a 
iter principle like quassis. Root exported to 
Amritanr as a dyestuif.—Stewart ; Cleghorn ; Cal. 
Cat. Ex, 1862. Seo Dyes. 

DATTA, SANSK. From Da, to give; abbreviated 
into Dat or Dat, a gift,a donation, a aon given ia 
adoption, a girl betrothed. Datta or Duttis a sub- 
division of the writer caste of Bengal, and borne as 
aname, as Jui Krishn Dott. The Datta came to 
Bengal along with the Kulin race. 

DATTA JAYANTI, a Hindu festival held in 
honour of # deity named Datta. 

DATU. Matar. A governor under a sult 

DATUNT, the root of the Croton tiglium ; it ie 
a very powerful purge, much used in prescriptions. 

DATURA ALBA. Rumph, 

‘D, metel, Roxb., Rheede, 








Jour-mazil, . Anan, Safed dhatura, . Hinp. 
Pa- My Burm. Humets, Humatu, MALE. 
Nan-yang-hwa, Cun. Velleumate,. . Tam. 
‘Man-tolo-hwa, » Telloumati, |. 
‘Sade dhatora, ‘Exp. 

Tho Datars genus of plantsis common in India, 
both wild and cultivated; the oolours of the flowers 
are white, purple, and blue. D. pontica ie 


Tepated t bavo’ oontsibuted to the poisonous 
quality of the honey that, was eaten by Xenophon's 
aL 


DATYA 


soldiers. Bishop Heber notices Datura alba in his 
‘Walk in Bengal: 
‘While to the coolor air confest 
‘The broad datura bares ber breast 
Of Eragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night.’ 

Ita beautiful long white Sowers in Rohtak are 
used as an offering to the shrines of certain deities, 
Tia value as a curative in asthma is known bath to 
Buropeans and natives, who smoke the seed in 
tie hookahs when so aflicted, |The white and 

species are ce thieves to atupefi 

Viotona, but the hile i couarlored. thet eoek 
efficient, The victims are usually discovered in 9 
state of inscnsibility, and breathing hard and 
heavily; if removed, care should be taken not to 
‘expose them to the heat of the aun, which is fatal, 
The action of the poison is quicker in the hot 
weather than in the cold ; much, of course, depends 
on the individaal constitution of the victim, But 

lly in hot weather it begins to act in five 
minates, and coma supervenes within the hour; 
in cold woather it begins to act in a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. ‘Tho soeds are given 
with swostuenty and tho effesta have ‘been 
known to continue for two days, and still 
recovery take place; cold effusion ‘and strong 
stimulant emetics constitute the most effectual 
treatment. ‘The vision often continues obscured 
long after the general recovery takes place, This 
state is best remedied by blisters to the templos 
‘or nape of tho neck, and by cold effusion. If 


Sagal given while the etomach is mnpiy, « much smaller 


tnay induce all the preceding aymptoms ant 
Prove fatal. This is well known fo the Indian 
poisoners, who suit the time of administration 
according to the purpose they inean to serve.— 
Powsil; Stewart, 
DATURA FASTUOSA. Rozt. 
Kala dhatura, . Bexd. | Kachn-bong, 
Farpla thom aynio, ‘xo. Nella uate, < MALEA 
Downy thorn appio, >. ety 
: + + Hity, Kara umate, 
Rotikubing, | “Mazar. Ni 
‘This is very common over both of the Peninsalas 
of India. It is used in asthma. Both the singlo 
and double flowered varieties of thia species may 
be often seen near Burman houses, and children 
uot knowing its poisonous character somotimen 
cat the fruit, with very acrious effects. Its large 
tulip-shaped white flower is sacred to Mahadeva.— 
O'Sh, ; Roxb, ; Gen. Med. Top. p. 138; Cat, Bzh. 
1862; Mason ; J. I. Stewart. 
DATURA STRAMONIUM. Linn. 
Fab-kie-rh, Fang-ia-rh, Cure. ; Thorm apple, Ewa, 
‘A native of waste places all over Europe. Ita 
narcotic properties Tiave been proved by Lind- 
berger aud others to correspond exactly with thove 
of the and hyoscyamus. The alcholic 
extract of the scods in a perfont sulntitate for 
belladonna for many ol arposes descri 
under that hesd—-O'Sh, p. 460." 
DATYA, in Hindu mythology, were Brahmans 








‘ex, slain by the gods, but were resuscitated by Sukra, 


their , and attacked the in Swerga, 
from which the gods fled in vatous disguises, — 
Indra og 5 peacock, Yamuna as a crow, Kuvera » 
Tizard, Agni a pigeon, a ‘aruna 
‘a partridge, Vaya a dove, ete. Indra thus lost 
his beaven; but he afterwards slew Vitra, the 
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Datya, nnd committed the crime of Brahmanicide, 
for which he had agsin to leave heaven and do 
penanos. This myth seems to be an account of 
one of the ancient wars between the Aryan 
Brahmans tnd 6 nace with whom they came in 
con! ora the suppression ol 

Vedio nataralism Cole, Bfyth. Hind, p. 876. 


DAUCUS CAROTA. Linn. Carrot. 





Yetaflinjecr, . . Aap, Mor-muj, Bal, Kach, Pan, 
erar-ul-bostani, 4,  Zirdnk, . .”. «Peas. 
fa-lo-peh, its. Genjera, « SANBK. 
Btaphulings,” |) Gm. Grinjant, sy 

Gajra,Gojut, Jogur, Hann. Gejjsrn,. > ‘Ta., Ten. 





Cultivated all over India as a vegetable. Fruit 
carminative and diuretic, The root is offtcinal on 
account of ita succulent nature, being favourable 
fot making poultices, which’ are moderately 
stimulant. ‘Two kinds in gencral use all over the 
Dekhan, are the red and yellow. To preserve 
eatrota until the commencement of the rains in 
the months of March 
tops, and let the roots remain in the ground; this 
cheeks their growth, and by this means ‘ood 
carrots can be had until the middle of July. 
‘Yellow Oape answer the best for preserving. 

DAUDZAL is a division of the Peshawur dis- 
trict, situated between the Khalil and Khalsa 
division andl the Kabul river. ‘The population in 
1868 was 87,671, almost all Mahomedans, Syud, 
Moghw, Daudzai, Gujar, Klioja, Kashmiri, Khatri, 

Arora. The Daudzai tribe in the Peshawur 
valley, with the Khalil and Mobmand, form the 
Ghoria Khel, which came from the banks of the 
‘Tarnnk rivor in Afghanistan, and settled in Pesh- 
awur. They have throa sections, the Mandaki, 
Maur, and Yusuf, number 10,000 fami: 
Ton — Maer. N. i. p. 897. 

DAUGHTER, from “iy N 

DAUL or Dola. Hixp. Tho boundary of a 
fiold, or ‘boundary mark, or wound of earth for 
that purpose ; Beottiog Voc, 
ee .ULA. Huyp. White sugar-canc, the best 

Auan, Fortune, empire, any 


DAULAT, 

Danulat-1i-Aliyah-tl-Usmaniyah, the 
Ottoman Government. 

DAULATABAD, a town and fortress in the 
Hyderabad dominions, in Iat. 19° 57' N., and 
long. 76° 18" E., 10 miles N.W. from Aurangabad 
The fortrey alto known by the name of Deogin 
hag from remote antiquity been n stronghold of 
the rulers of the Dekhan. 
Mahomedan invasion of the Dekhan in 1204, 
Deogiri had been in the hands of the Jadbso 
dynasty since the beginning of the 12th centary, 
nnd was then the capital of Mabaraehtra. Ala- 
ud-Din suddenly galloped into the town, and 
aanonnced himself aa the advanced guard of the 
ipa are tho city, surrendered, but the 

a0 was not finally extingui till 
a saa. It Zosiad the nate oP ee 
irom the emperor Muhammad, son of Taghalag 
Shah, who tried to mnke it the capital of the 
em] in place of Dehii. riri. 

SACLE in Cuttack, baa two sey 
ediata, 








Jocal 
ponding with 
“at, They ate in the old 
of the $d or 4th cen- 


the edicts corres] 
those at Girnur, 
‘Lat character, in Old 








tay 2.0, probably 3c 9067 De 
Young prince of Ujjain, is named ‘the beloved of 
the gods’ ‘The king is probably the fathor of 


RS 


. Dar-i-Dauren, 


At the time of the , 


DAVARAJPATNAM. 


Asoka, who was regent at Ujjain. Both edicts 
sppoizt two tapha or colleges for meditation end 
itintion of Heaven, ‘These edicts repentedly 
peak of this world and the ‘world herent ie si 
people are expressly commen 

| Heavens and to confess and believe in God, who ia 
the worthy object of obedience, or miore literally, 

| Him, the Eternal, ye shall propitiate by prayer. 
DAUP-YAT, in Arnherst, a timber employed 
for Tt is » beautiful, yellowish-white, 
comptct wood, but hes a tendency to split, The 

Jeaves aro used as a dye.—Cuptain Dance. 





DAUR. Hixp. A large earthen 
by grain-perchers. 
DAUR, amongst the Balute or village officers 


of the Dekhan, one of the inferior alute. 

DAURANI, « tribe, or nation, inhabiting the 
tract of couniry, about 400 miles long, thtoagh 
which runs the ‘road between Herat and Kan- 
dahar. Its breadth in the N.W. is about 80 
miles, and in the SE, 150 miles. ‘Their country 
is bounded on the north by the Pe 
mountains, inhabited by the Aimak and Harare 
on the west and BW. is Seistan and desort of 
sand, the dosert separating {t from Baluchietan ; 
en the gouth are Shorawak and the hills of 
Khajah Amran, which reparate it from the Tarin 
and the Kakars, and on the east 1! in 
the Ghilzai. ‘The chain of Khajab 0, 
thotigh not a mountain of the first rank, is high 
enough to bear snow for three months, and to 
be cold all the year. It is chtefly inhabited by 
shepherds, who belong to the Achakzai clan of 
the, Danrani.. They wore formerly called the 
Abdali, till Ahmad Shah, in consequence of a 
dream of tho famous saint at Oln chenged 
it to Daurani, and took hitnself the title of Shak 
Some accounts describe the 
mountains of Toba as their most ancient abode. 
More numerous traditions reprosent them os 
haying descended into the plaina of Khorasan 
from the mountains of Ghor, which belong to 
the Paropamisan group, but’ loave it uncertain. 
whether that tract was their original sent, antl 
by what causcs their emigration was occasioned. 
This tribe is divided into two great branches, 
Zeeruk and Panjpa; but these divisions are 

‘ow only of use to distinguish the descent of the 
different clans, That of Zeeruk is reckoned by 
far the most honourable. From those branches 
spring nine clans, of which four belong to Zeertk, 
and five to Panjpa :—Zeeruk——Popalzai, Alikuzai, 
Barakzai, Atchakani. Pajpa—Nurzal, Aliza, 
‘Tehakzai, Khugiani, 

The whole popalation of the country number 
about 600,000, of whom tho Daurani are about 
one-half. They aro largely pastoral. The 
sort have their lands cultivated by hired labourers, 
Buzgar, or slaves, but often put their hand to 

work, ‘The poorer i 
Bazur, but scldom labourers, theso being chiefly 
Tajak and Afghan Hameaya, The pastoral tribes 
dwell in kishdi or black tents, 20 to 26 feet long, 
' and 10 or 12 broad, price about £4. 

DAURI-GOSAVi. Maur. A Gosain soot who 
‘best the daura, a small drum. 

DAVALLIA, am elegant fern of Moulmein; 

Hons in roundish separate 

















the in. D. dD. piloes of Beh at 
. and D. me 
Dav ARAPATRADE a table-land 


| the Neiigherrica to the north. 
a 


DAVERSOLABETTA. 


DAVERSOLABETTA, @ peak in ist. 11° 27° 
N., long. 76° 43' E., in the Neilgherties, two miles 
north of Ootacamund ; 8880 feet above the sea. 

DAVID, Fort St.’ David, a ruined fort, in 
Tab. 11° 44° 207 N., and long. 79° 49’ 30” E, 


14 miles north of Cuddalore, of which it may be 
called 8 suburb. Clive was sppointed governor 
of it in 1766. In 1758 the French dismantled 


the fort, but sufficiently restored it in 1783 to 
withstand an attack by General Stuart.—Zmp, Gas. 
DAVIS, Cartan JOHN, in 1585 mado the 
first of bis three voyages to the north-west, and 
Giscovered the Strait which bears his name. On 
the eastern side of thia wide ses, improperly 
termed a strait, he discovered and named what 
has retained his appellative, Cape Desolation ; 
and on the western shore, Mount Raleigh, Cape 
Walsingham, Exeter Sound, and some other 
places still boar the names he gave them. In his 
fccand voyage, in 1086, he examined the coast on 
the west side of the strait between Cumberland 
Inland and Ist. 664° N. In 1687, not discouraged 
by his want of euccess, he made a third . 
and. affirmed that he’ reached lat. 78° No ie 
examined the const which he had seen before, 
gave names to some other places, but made no 
advance to solve the problem of the north-west 
pusage, The discoveries which he made in hi 
ree Yoyages proved of grest, commercial is 
Fi or sbecquen navigator as th whale lohory 
or subsequent navigator has the w! 
boen indebted as 
‘He was chief pilot in a Dutch mereantile voyage 
to the, Malay principality of Acheen, the north 
part of Sumatra, and he wrote the story of this 
adventure. The two brothers Houtman were 
chief commanding officers af the Lion and Lioness ; 
but one of them was slain, with a large number 
of his men, by a sudden and insidious attack from 
the Malaya while feasting on board ship, and tho 
other was taken captive. Both ships were then 
brought to Holland by Davis, who 
survived to encounter a similar tragic fate in 
1605. He was fifty-five years of age when he 
thus ‘met with bis death, ‘and was on bis third 
voyage to the Straits of Malncca, His second, 
from February 1601 to September 1608, was in tho 
capacity of pilot-major to the Red Dragon, one of 
the Hnglish Kast India Company’ Seat squadron of 
vousels, under Captain Sir James Lancaster. The 
last voyage, which fatal to Davis, was 
‘by him as pilot of the Tiger, a vessel fitted 
ont by Sir Edward Michelborne, who personally 
commanded, as it 9] without regard to the 
‘East India Company’s exclusive privileges. Miche!- 
borne wrote the report given by Purchas. A gang 
of Japanese pirates, whose vessel lay alongeide the 
‘Tiger in harbour off Patana, not far from Sings- 
ote, were imprudently permitted to come aboard 
for ‘hoeptalty. | Michelborne says thet Davis 
negloeted to keep proper guard, or to remove 
thelr ; however that may have been, they 
attarapted to setae, the English sbip, and in the 
Davia and other men were killed —Sir 
, NW. Passage. 
AVIS, Siz JOHN FRANCIS, anthor of a 
Genetal Description of the Empire of China and 
its Inhabitants ; Sketches of China. 
DAWA. Anas, How., Pezs. A claim. La 
dawa, no demands. Madds’s, a claimant. | Mad- 
da-tlei, « defendant. 








DAY. 


DAWA. Hnw. Medicine. Dawa-i-Atishak, 
gentian root, Dawai-Mubarak, Olerodendron 
iphonanthus. Dawa-i-Pechish, Ophelia elegans 

AWAN, | Hix. Threshing the comm by 
bullocks, attaching six or eight in a row, an 
driving them round 2 central pivot over the corn 
strewed on the floor. 

DAWAR, known in old times as the Bilad-ud- 
dawar, and by the moder inhabitants as Zamin. 
i-dawar, A large provinea, contiguons to Rakh- 
khaj, Bast, and Ghor, and the opeaing of the 
Jatter to Sejistan. Elphinstone says, on the right 
bank of the river Helmand liea the rich country of 
Zamindawar, which has the Paropamisan moun- 
tains on the north, and some hills connected with 
thet range are found within its limits, This fine 
country extends for forty or fifty miles to the 
west of the Hehnand.—£iph. Caubul, p. 122; 
Reinaud, Mem. sur UInde, p. 173. 

DAWAT, invitation, also exorcism, practined 
by Mahomeians in india to oommand the presence 

genii and demons; for the protcction from cvil, 
casting out of devils, to crente eumities, friond- 
ships, or Jove between poople, to destroy or injaro 
enemies, detect crimea, These are effected hy 
philters, faleetabs or lamp-charms, smoke-charms, 
amulets—Herk?, 














DAWN. 
Bhor, « « Hosp, | Sub’hi-Sndi » Pes, 
Thajarichs, | Subhikadh, |, 





The frst grey luminosity is known as the 
Sub’h-i-Kazib, or false wn, the true dawn 
being Sub'h-i-Sadig. Where false dawns are 
visible, about two hours before dawn of day, tho 
horizon becomes quite light, and ia succeeded by 
impenetrable darkness. [t iy chiefly visible about 
August, An African traveller on the skirta of 


the Sahara, saya he has seon it equall sht, 
though * equally beantiful, Si fan ores 
Kazib of Persia. It is, in fact, nothing but the 
zodiacal Vight, respecting the nature aud cause of 


which crude conjectures only bave hitherto been 
put forward. 






‘that oarliest dawn 

‘Whose glimpses are ogain withdrawn, 

‘As if the morn had waked, and thon 
Bhut clove her Hids of light again.” 

The dawn of the Rig Veda is personified aa 
a lovely maiden, under the names,—Arjuni, for 
whom the Grecks have Argyronis; Brisaya, 
Briseis; Dahans, Daphne; Ushas, Eos; Sarama, 
Helen; Sarapya, Brinya, 

(is, a wicked monster, is said to have tempted 
Sarama to be unfaithfal to Indra, and stong the 
Greeks Paris tempted Helen. ql 

DAY, Mn., a servant of the English Host India 
Company, who founded Madras in 1639. 

DAY. Deputy Surgeon-General Francis Day, 
& Madras medical officer, who wrote on the 
fishes of India, Malabar, Gochin, and the British 
Islands, As Inspector -General of Fishes in 
Yodia, he examined the rivers and seas from Per- 
sian Makran in the west, along two thousand 
miles of coast eastwards to Singapore; and from 
1865 to the present time (1853), in to 
Government, which have all been printed, and in 
numerous articles to scientific journals, he has 
contributed to his favourite science an amount of 





Day, 


iahed. ‘The more prominent results of his great 
Bioure are givor ia'the following volumes <= 


In 1805, he published his Fishes of Malabar. 
11873, Roporta on the Sea and the Fresh-water Fish 
and Fisheries of India and Burma. 
» 1875-1878, Fishes of India. 
"1876, Fishes ‘of Nellgherry Hills; Some Wynad 


108, 
+» 1867, Some Fishes of Madras and some of India. 








DAY. 
‘Tn 1868, Fishes of India ; 1869, do. of Oriana, Caloutte, 
1870, Dev of Anat Nicobar, W. India, etc. 
> 1, We etc, 
"1580 B88, Pathos of Groat Brite tad Than, 
DAY. 
Yom... . . Aras. Giorno, . 
Divous, Can. Dia, 
Jour, « Fa. Ns 





Gur. Di 
Ror} Din, | Hinp., Pens. 






































Peron, Hindustan, Biamese, | 
-shumba, | Itewar. \Van Athet. Day of the Bun, 
Doskumbe. | Pir. en Chan, 
Tiw ¥ Sisbumba. Mung [Van Ngunkm 
. | Woden’s day. Char-ahos Oharsbumba. \Van Posth, 
| Thor's day. Panjabumbs. Jumarat. ‘Van Prabail 
a da Joona. ‘Tooma. [Van Sok, 
Dies Saturn’. 'Saterne’s baorHsfts. Awul hufte. ‘Van Saun. 
Eagle Burmee, Tal, T Rajput, 1 
Sunday. | Tanonganway. ‘Nayara (sun), ‘Surya-war. Erie-do. 
Monday, nen la, | ¥ ‘Tingal (moon). Son, or Todu-war, | Sundoo-ds, 
Tuoaday, in ga. Sheveay (Mare). | Mangal-war, ‘Angeharrowa-da. 
Wednesday. | Bud da, boo Badan (Sereary), | Bud war, Baledn a 
yurnday, rapeday, ryachum (Jupiter). VrisThpai-war, rahnspatin- 
Friday, tou elit, * soe rd, 
Saturday, | Tua nay, Sani (Baturn). | Sani,orSanichea war. ! Sennesocra-da, 
From the remotest times, sinongst the Chaldeans, happy, the reverse of the origin of Mongol, said to 
Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, Greeks, and the mean sad. Vris’hut-pati is he who rides on the 


Sieiion of sorties Earope, tose low 
adary division of the month. In 
the days are commenced by the clay of 
followed by the moon, and the five 
Me , Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
The followiug orjgin of tho ancient names haa 
boon ted in Connection with astronomical 
acionet ‘he planetary arrangement of Ptolemy 
‘waa thus :—~1. Saturn ; 2, Jupiter; 8. Mara; 4. the 
Sun; 5. Venus; 6. Mercury; 7. the Moon. Each 
of these planets was supposed to preside succes- 
sively over cach Lour of the 24 of each day, in the 
order shove given, In this way Saturn woukt 
preside over tho first hour of the firet day, Jupiter 
over the second hour, Mars over tho third, the 
Sun over the fourth, and so on. Thus the Sun, 
presiding over the fourth, eleventh, and eighteenth, 
ours of the first day, would preside over the first 
hour of the second day; and, carrying on the serios, 
the Moon would preside over the first hour of the 
third day, Mars over the first hour of the fourth 


been a 
ites 
, Mars, 


ets, 





day, Mercury over the first hour of the fifth day, with 


Jupiter over the first hour of the sixth day, and 
Venus over the first hour of the seventh day. 
Henoe the names of the days yet used in the 
learned profensions throughout Europe. 

Four of the present Evglish names of the days 
of the wook arc derived from the Saxon. Tiw, 
Woden, Thor, and Friya were deities of the pa; 
Saxons! ‘Thor was the god of thunder, as well as 
tho ancient Jove, and Friya was a the 
wife of Woden. 

‘The Hindus, Lowever, reckon by the light and 
k balvea of the moon, which thi i 


kista (or Krishna), paksban, and paksham, 
Singh they, too, have a weekly arrangement. 
ja the 


Hajput matnes of the day, Socraj-war, oF 
Adit-war, ja Sunday, and the days of the weck 
are from the other planets. Mangala is one of the 
oldest names of the Hindu Mars, Kumara, to 
‘whom the Woden’s-day of the North-men, the 
Mardi of the French, and the Dies Martis of the 
Romans, are alike sacred. Mangala also means 





ball, the steed or vaban of the Rajput god of 
war and Sucra is cyclop, rogent of tho planet 
enue. 

‘Tho manuer of reckoning the days by the ancient 
Jews, and which snbsists amonget that ‘at 
Se poten) time, is to commence the day at a 

hour of the evening, and to finish it on 
the next evening at the este hour. Thus their 
Sabbath begins on the afternoon of Friday, and ix 
eotaploted on the afternoon of Saturday. Tho 
Roman Catholic Church also commences its feati- 
vals in the evening; aud this custom is retained 
in Britain in some of the popular observances, 
such a8 the eve of St. John and Christmas eve, 

The civil day of Great Britain now commences 
st 12 o'clock midnight, and lasts till the sume 
hour of the following night. The astronomical 
day begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hours, 
terminating at the succeeding noon. This mode 
of reckoning the day is that used in the Nautical 
Almanac, and it sometimes leads to mistakes 
‘ith persons not familiar with this manner of 
computation ; ® little consideration will obviato 
the difficulty, Thus January 10, fifteen hours, in 
astronomical time, fs January 11, 3 in the morn- 

ing, civil time. In France and most of the states 
of Europe, a8 with the British, the hours are 
counted up to 12 from midnight till noon, and 
from noon till midnight, In parts of Italy and of 
Germany, the day is held to commence about 
sunset, and the hours are counted on till the 
next sunset, This mode is very inconvenient to 
, travellers, ag the noon of the ‘ Italian houra’ at the 
summer solatice is 16 o'clock, and 19 o'clock at the 
winter solstice. 
The division of the day among Mshomedans is 
; chiefly sabservient to the stated time of perform- 
ing their devotions, and ia not gen 
‘accurate. They begin their account at 
reckoning twelve hours irom thence to munrise, 
whether the night be long or short; from sunrise 
to sunset they aleo reckon twelve hourv, and 
consequently @ night honr is longer ia the winter 
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DAYA. 


than an bour of the “day, and in summer the 
hours of the day are longer than those of the night. 
‘At the equinoxes alone, all the hours are of equal 
Iength, and then they coincide with those adopted 
by the British, French, and Germans, in com- 
mencemont and duration, differing of course six 
hhoura in enumeration, so that six o'clock of Britain 
is their twelve, seven is their one, ate. At other 
periods of the year, also, their six o'clock coincides 
‘with British twelve, but every other hour differs 
more or lous froma those of Britam. ‘The time of eun- 
rite, and consequently the length of the day, being 
known, the length of each hour will be’ easily 
found by division, and the period of any given 
hour determined’ ‘Thus, if the sun rise ‘at 7 
o'clock, the length of the day will be ten hours (of 
60 minutes each), and that of each hour 50 minutes, 
One o'ctock, Mahomedan reckoning, will then be at, 
50 minutes after 7; 2 o'clock, 40 minutes after 
8; and 3 o'clock will be half-past 9; and s0 on of 
the others, When the sun rises at'5 o'clock, the 
first three hours of the day will be completed 
neverally at ten minutes after 6, twenty minutes 
after 7, and helf-past 8, In overy case 6 o'clock 
arrives exactly at midday, which in India is called 
Do pabar, or the second watch. Mahomedans in 
India also reckon part of a day for the whole ; 
thus, what they mean by three days, is the day on 
which an event happens and the two following. 
The Mabomedans reckon the sidercal day in their 
time, from sunset to sunset, differing thus from 
the Buropesn civil day, midnight to midnight, or 
solar day, midday to midday. 
‘Though the Gothic and Scandinavian nations 
have, in the cases of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
‘and Friday, given the names of Scandinavian 
tiea, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friya, to four days 
of the week, most of the northern nations have 
freed te Latin names, as in French—Mard, 
i, Jeadi, Vendredi; Spanish—Martes, 
Miercoles, ‘Juenes, Viernes ; Italian—Martedi, 


Mercoledi, Giovedi, Venordi, while for Saturday rath 


they havo taken ‘the sabbatical word,—Tod's 
Rajasthan, 1 pp. 282, 695; Bowring’ Siam. 
AYA Sansx. ‘Gift, donation, inheritance. 
DAYA BHAGA, a treatise by Jimata Vahans 
on the law of inheritance current in Bengal. The 
Daya-Krama-Sangraha is by Sri Krishna Tarke- 
Jankara, and tha Raghunandana Bbatta 
Ch Int wa.--Dowson. 
DAYAK is the name given to all the wild tribes 
of Sumatra and Celebes, but ia particularly applied 
to those of Borneo, where they are most nome- 
Tous; some are wild savages, but others have fixed 
lmbitations, large barrack-like buts containing 
rmany families, | They are ignorant of any written 
character. In their wara they clothe in prepared 
skins, their arms are the sword and spear and 











e. The Kayan Dayak are ‘dol-worshippers, Sea, 


Keep F 
‘keep their dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
made of the hollow trunk of a tree. See Dyak. 

DAYALBIRD. Cupsychussaularia. See Hobin. 

DAYAMUR, » magoificent peak in the Bara 
Lache or Western Hiroalaya, visible from Ramna- 
gor in the Panjab. 

DEAD. The remains of the several races in 
South-Eastern Asia are i i of. 
Ons of the most ancient of the races, arses 
oc Guebre, the followers of Zertusht or Zoroaster, 
expose their dead on a platform in a circular 
tower. The Buddhist Tibetans allow the dead to 


DEAD SEA APPLES. 


be dragged in an unseemly manner fo a distance, 
and then exposed. The dead of the Buddhist 
Burmeno of rank, particularly of the religious 
Phoangye monk, i Inid in honey for a your, and 
then conveyed with much seaming rejoicing 
to the burning place, and burned amidst Sre- 
works, The Chinese revere the dead, and make 
pilgrimages to their ancestors’ graves. ” Their dead 
are placed in coffins made of great loge 
and lodged in chambers above ground in the 
manzer of the ancient Jews. Some of these log 
coffina are costly, and it is usual for the rich 
Chinese to keep their coffins ready for their own 
use. ‘The Saiva Hindu, the Jangam or Lingedari, 
the Pariah and non-Aryan races, and the five 
artiean classes of India, all inter their dead with 
their faces to the north. ‘The J.ingadari artisan 
dead are seated in the grave facing the north, 
and in some places are carried to the grave 
seated on a chair, The Vaishnava Hindu who 
die of ordinary diseases are burned on a faneral 

; and it was not unusnal amongst the 

ing classes of the Rajputa and Hindus of 
the Mahratta country and Northern India, for 
their widowa to immolate themselves alongeide 
the bodies of their deceased husbands. Amongst 
the Balineso, the widow and slaves of tho decenaed. 
great are burned along with the deceased. But 
with the Vaishnava Hindu, unmarried persons, or 
such as have diod of emallpox or cholera, are 
buried. The Mubomedan dead are oll and 
visita are paid to their graves. Dr. Livingstone 
describes the practice of the Balonda of S, Africa 
to be, to abandon the spot where a favourite 
wife has died, —Livingstone, Travelz, Soe Burial 
Ceremoni 


cs. 
DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, Atrops belladonna, 
L., » powerfal narcotic poison peek i ed in medi- 
cine. It is a herbaceous plaut of Europe, with 
solitary lurid flowers, and violet-black ber on 
short ‘stalks, springing from the bascs of the 
er ares ovate leaves, 

DEAD BEA, called now Bahr-ul-Lut, or the 
Sea of Lot, into which the river Jordan disem- 
bogues. It is the largest lake in Palestine, being 
40 miles long, with an average breadth of 9 miles. 
It occupies the valley of Siddim, in which were 
the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admar, Zeboim, 
and Zoar, which sank by some convulsion of 
nature. It is called the Sea of the Pinin, Deut. 
iii, 17, the Salt Sea in Deut. iii, 17, Josh. xv. 5, 
from ‘the extremely salt and bitter taste of its 
waters, which hold 2 Ibe. of salt in a gallon ; and 
the East Sea in Ezek. xlvii. 18, Joel ii. 20, from 
its position with respect to the Judean mountains, 
Je ‘and the Roman writers call it the Lake 
tites, from the abnndance of bitamen 
in it. The more familiar name, tho Dead 
is in allusion to the ancient tradition, erron- 
cously but generally received, that no’ animal 
could cxist in its salt and. hydrosulphuric waters. 
{ts surface jn 1812 fect Lelow that of the ee 
raneaul, and in places the water is 1320 feet 

Hot springs abound near the mouth of the river 
Jordan, it is 4000 fect below Jerusalem; but the 
general slope of the intervening district is so 
regular, that from the a} rea of the city and the 
‘Mount of Ohives one can Look down dinsoiy upon 
its waters. — Taylor, Saracen, if 


. 685 
p. 186; Raberteon's Fe. p. 68. 
Pig COLE RPPLER. “See Hyatenopters, 


found 
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DEATH'S HEAD MOTH. 


DEATH’S HEAD MOTH, Acherontia eatanas. 


DEB. Benc.,Ustra. A cognomen appropriate wrap 
to Brahmans, aa Chandradeb. 


DEBAL or Dewal. Sip, An ancient city. 


colebrated aa the emporium of the Indus during ' 


the middle ages. It has been eupposed to have 
‘heen the city of Brabmana, but site now mknown ; 
suppored by Burnes and Burton to be tho modern 
Tatta, which ia sized ‘Debal or Dewal (temple) 
by the Amabe and Persians, Mr. Elphinstone so! 
Reinaud point to Kurachee, and Dr. Burnes and 
Mz. Crow indicate a site between Kurachce and 
Tatts, Mr. Thomas also gives Kurachee as the 
ancient Debal. ‘The eons: ‘was probably on the 
promontory now oceapied by Fort Manora, and 
‘was occupied by # pirate tribe called Tangammare 
Elliot's Hist. indice 
DEBAR, a celebrated artificial Jake in Mewar, 
20 miles BE, of Udaipur (Qodeypore) town, 
Mewur, 10 or 12 miles N.W, frou Chaond, where 
Pratap destroyed the army which Akbar had 
sent under the command of Farid Khan, Debar 
in A.D. 1681, raising a 
coping from ‘the Debar 
mmndra, the Sca of 
Tein 8 or 10 mills long, about w mile 
bron "and 960 fect above the sea.” Its northera 
shore is dotted with pictareaque fishing hamlets, J 
and ite surface with ama) wooded islands, adding 
tly to the heanty of perhaps one’ of the 
ftyeet it artificial sheets of water in the world. 
IE BARROS, JOAO, and Diego De Conto, ascer 
pro Portuguore writers, who, in concert geve 8 
‘the Portuguese in Asia. Jaca de 












Bava held at Lisbon the office of Custodian of Chan 


the Records of India. He was a contemporary of 

Albuquerque. He published three decades, bis 
fourth being posthumous, but in these he cele- 
brated the achievements of Albuquerque, to whom 
he atood in the game relation as Orme, the British 
historian, does to the Jrtish congneror Clive 


His companion writer waa Diego de Conto, and 
their book was entitled Da Asin dos Feitos que as 
P fozeram no deeoubrimaento e conquista 


das torrat o mares do Oriente, Lisboa, 1778 De 
Barroa was born in AD. 1496, and died in 1570. 
‘Phe first dooade of his work was published in 
1662, the ‘second in 1563, the third in 1563, 
and ‘the fourth after his death, in 1777-8— 
Tennant; Bikmore. 

DEBAR RUMI, thin erimson silk. 

DEBI PATAN, a village in Gonda district. 
Oudh, with feng. Lat. 27° 82' 8" N., long. 
82° 26' 80” E, Btated to be probably one of the 
oldest sents of the Saiva form of Hinduism in 
Northern Indie, A large religious trading fai 
lasting for about ten daya, and attended by about 
100,000 persons, is held’ here exch year—Zmp. 


OS aRKt, ‘Bana., herp by rameter gers | 
in some reapects that of the Albanians, and those 
‘eho perform in it are scarcely legs vehement, in 
their geatures, oF lees extravagant in their excite- 
ment, thaa those wild mountaineers, 
a circle, holding one another by the 
moving’ slowly round at fmt, go through « 
shuffing atep with their fect, twisting their bodies 
into various attitudes As the music quickens, 
their feet, ‘tout hel tasty 

ir feo ahout their war-ory, sad Jump as hey 
huny road the imusicaus. “fhe motions of the 


form 








‘with Nomorehi by the 


DECAISNEA. 
women are not without grace; but, as they 
jvea in their coarse cloaks bef 


wrap themseh 
| they join in the dance, their for forma, which ‘the 


simple Arab shirt 0 well displays, aro entirely 
concealed.—Layard, Nineveh, p. 119; Baron de 
Bode's Travels. 

DE BODE. Baron C. A. de Bode, a traveller 
in the lands of Southern Persia, Laristan, and 
Arabistan. 


DE BOIGNE, Benoit de Boigne, born sth 
March 1751, at Chambery. He was the son of » 
furrier, and’ be joined the Trish Brigade in 1768 
as an eatign, After a short service, he entered 
the Russian army, but, quitting that, after several 
misfortunes, he landed et Madras in 1777. Ho 
entered the 6th M.N.I. as an ensign, which he 
soon after quitted. In 1784? he took service 
with Madbaji Siudia, and shared in the batdles 
of 1787, 1788. He thou loft, but again entered 
‘Sinidia’s service. 

DEB-RAJA, the temporal ruler of the Bhot, 
from Deo, the deity. 

DEBRA TABOK, a town in Anbara in Abys- 
sinia, formerly a amall village, Tt was afterwards 
8 place of considerable sae, and the residence of 

2 orm 

DEB BGEASIA “EDULIS. Wedell, The 
igo or Teon-itsigo of Japan, is a bush 
with. edible berries, and a fibre valasble for 
textile fabrice, D. dichotoma ocours in Java, and 
DD. by ca, D. velatina, and D, Wallichiana 

the Hitoalayas for several thousand feat. — 
PF. son Muelier. 
DE BRITO, Philip de Brito yNioote, surnamed 

180, i.e. fan, a Portuguese saventare, 
who, ‘about A.D, 1600," aided Skimili Shab, sg 





of Arakan, He got’ posession of Syriaan, 
ecaune “virtually Soverign of Pepae and ‘cone 
qnered the neighbouring kingdom of Tounghoo, 


reducing its ing to vassalage. At last, meet 
with reverses, he wae betrayed to the Ene af 
Ava, 4.0. 1618, who impaled him on sts over: 
looking Syrian fort, dying after two day 
agony, His wife, « Goanowe lady, 
fre ahs, with other, captives, was 
carried to Aye and and their descendants are atill 


ais 
DE! UR, the chief atation of Lakbimpur 
From Debro 


Asaama. oghur az far aa Go 
in Lower Assam, there are immense tracts of land 
on both sides of the Berhampooter, suitable for 
tea cultivation. 
DEBURAH. Hex. In the Hobrew Sorij 
are several Hebrew words which in the oo 
version have been hig etried Fly, vin sb, 
Zebub, Deburrah, Cinnim, 
‘The Orov or Orob, HEB., Soma tar selec 
in Pralm cy, $1, swarms of flies; but 
81, also Peal Paxvifi. 45, sxxponed 
to allude to the moaquito. The Hebrew 
of Ecclesiastes x. 1 and Isaish viii. 18 is mot 
known. Flies are undoubtedly very troublesome at 
some seasons in tropical Asia, but an infusion of 
quaseia sveetencd with agar, on & piste, destroys 


HOAISNEA 5 remarkable 
which Dr Hooker ie dower ts the rine 
fae, soiled Logan bythe Boul, we 

Tt grow on the ridge 
near Tumloong end the Ryot valley at 7000 feet 
it bears » yellow fruit like short cucumbam, feel 








DECCAN, DEG, 


Of 8 soft, eweot, milky pulp, and large bleck seeds. deer, sambur, and spotted deer, There are, how- 

It belongs to the new genus, Stauntonia, of which ever, frequent minglings of names, as therp are 8 

two Himalayan kin face similar’ but loss variety cf sciontide and -vemacviar aynanyms. 
edible fraita, the Kole-pot of the | These animals are all engesly pursued aa game. 

cha. Messra. Cambessedes and Decaisne issued a Git of Tibet, Nepal, and sal forests, is the Oorvus 
volume on some of the planis of Jacquemont’s ' 5. lich at ws Tigeadlreahece ind abcd 

|. St Ha - r Bengal, eastern and northern 

vorage. “Hook. Him. Jour. ii. p. 198. wiirls of India, i the ‘Rovervas duvancelli of 











DECCAN, See Dekhan. : 
. Ephesus, the chief town of Ionia, in Sangual or Sangn, i in- 
‘Ania Minor, 43 piles south of Smyrna, wea famous “belay ts that Prnclin ncutjcorais ant 3 iG ot 
for ita temple of Diana; and amongst the Muho- Grays the Oorrus or Rum frontalis of MOlcitend, 
tuadane of the Eact, it story of the seven sleepers sabur of dhe Moltatie, Samat, Sasi i in 
is continued, through the Koran. The legeud is habitent a 2 ds 7 
that when the emperor Decine persoonted the  fpvof Semina, DatasG. Sak ae ae Sa 
Ghristiaus, seven noble youths concealed them-  eguina of Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus equinus 
selves in a cavern, which was then blocked up of Cuvier, the Cervuy or Rusa hippelaphus of 
with stones. They immedintcly fell into a deep, Elliot, Rusa etam or Russ kumbang of the inhabit. 
slumber, which lasted for 187 years, At last the ' samber of Hoageon, a dweller in the forests of Northern 
slaves of Adoliug removed some of the stoves for; ‘India, is the Rusa hippelaphus of Cuvier and Gray, 
building ‘materials, on which the seven sleepers | __ the Cervas hippelapus of Gray. : 
were aroused, and despatched Jamblichus, one of | Jarai or Jerrow of the *Exsnt forests of India and of 
their number, to the city, to procurefood, on which! {°7/2, ie the Rusa ristotclis of Cuvier and Gray, 
the oltered appenrauce of Ephesus, the age of tho Tyo Spoveed doar Ohitre, Saxeke and Chital, Hin 
coin he presented to the baker, and his long beard, of continental India nad ‘Southern Bahratte 
led to a discovery of the marvellous ocourrence. country and of the Malayan Peni ., is the Axis 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, saaculata of Gray, tho Cervus axis of Exxleben and 
i 6 cavern, and, alter conversing with the 7y,, St, i 4 R 
omnambulsts, they quietly expired. dames, a TOE ioe of conuivenal Tad sud Ayam phish 
Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes a homily Taghuna, and Sayoria, is the Hyelephus Borcinus 
‘0 its praise; and the story of the seven sleepers _—of Sndeval, the Corvus porcinus of Zimmerman, 
is found in the Roman, Abymsinisn, and Ruslan, Sou tiey of the Sundenetsy Kidaug of te davanceo, 
Mahomed fntrodaced tho tale in his ™* ROWeae ‘of the Malye of Sunatre found 10 











Koran, as the Companions of the Cave, and sa} 
God cxciod theen, &> tara over commmicunliy fous: Chanala ae ian tia gas tat rattan wf 
right to left to preserve their health—Mitner’s | Zimmerman, 
Seven Churches, p. 171; Sale’s Koran, p. 219. ‘The Barking deer of Baropeans, the Rib-faced deer of 
TTS aro gangs associated for the purpose —--onnant dwells in the plains of India. It is the 
x Bekra of the Salrattas acoording 
a oog  h  EpER 
» on, Corvus muntjno, 
sesistance—-Elph. India, p. 877. See Dake. | __ Sykes, Styloceras ratwa of Hodgron. . 
DE CONTO. 0 de Conto, an officer of | Peddy-fold door of Ceylon in Axis oryzun of Keloart, 
fhe Postaguees, who served in Todle, and died at Rucvtne dow or Beanats deat, better snown te eae 
Goa, 1600. Ho brought down from1539, to his {Pagmowhat eominon un tho Salt Manga, aad moct 
own time, Be history of the Portuguese in India, parts of the Panjab, but dose not ‘effect the Hima- 
commenced. by De Barros. joint hiatory vas. 
consists of 24 Vola 8vo., Bec De Barros, Deer-ekins are exported from New York, 
DEDH, a race in Cutch, who are tanuers, and New Orleans, Canada, and India, Antelopo skins 
who speek a dislect of the Cutchi. The word from the Cape of Good Hope are of good quality, 
eqns a modification of Dher. Deer-skins aro all shamoyed, or dressed in oil, 
DEEARA or Dewara. Hixp. Alluvial soil, chiefly for riding-breeches, and shamoyed leather 
gg an inand formed in the bed of a river— of sheep, gosh, and doer akina was, formely 
iat. lucrative branch of the leather trade of Great 
DEKG, e town and fortress in Bhartpur (Bhurt- Britaiv. This kind of leather is employed for 
) atate, Central India, lat. 27° 28' N., and long. breeches, white or dyed, worn by persone who ride 
Fr°'ae' il, ties ina lonely mareby tact anid much on horseback. In wet weather leather 
numerous jhils or shallow lakes, fed by the stream garments fit close to the skin, and are long in 
Mace Nal. Here, ou the Sis November Srying, so that the wonrers aro lable to oods, 
1804, a British foreo ander General Fraser defeated rheumatism, and other com —Jerdon } 








the grimy of Holker, and the Jat of Deeg having Adams, Seo Antelope; Bovii ide. 
fired upon the couquarocs, siege was laid to the  DEESA, a town and military station ip Aiujerat, 
town in December, and it waa carried by storm on on the bank of the Banis, lat. 24° 14° 30:.N., 
the 28d. It wae dismantled after the captare of about 350 fect above the nea; ite rainfall ig} 
Bhartpur by Lord Combermere.—Imp. Gaz. and 14 inches, and the thermometer ranges from 





DEGEI. 


making. A large copper caldron or globular vessel, 
4 coakiog pot." Degrcha, & mall Pot. 

DEGE!, pronounced Ndengei. The supreine 
god in Fiji,and knowninthe othergroups as Tanga- 
ros of Taa-roa, Tanga being his proper name, 
Koa an adjective signifying the far- renowned, 
perhaps also the most high. To him is attributed 
the creation and government of the world; and 
there are no images of him, nor of any of the 
minor gade, collectively termed Kalou. His sway 
was everywhere acknowledged by the natives, and 
no attempts were ever made to elevate any jocal 
gods above him. Bure-Kalon is the temple — 
Gatton'e Vacation Tourixts, p. 269. 

DEGHA CHUR. Bexa. Islands formed by 
deposit of the alluvial aoil brought down by the 
Ganges, Brahmapntra, aud Megna rivers. So 
soon as they emerge from the water and cease to 
be overflowad by the tide, contracts are made for 
tho avd at « nominal rent. When bushes and 
grass appear, wild mon, speaking a barbarous 
patois, come down to pasture large herds af cattle 
gn tho young herbage, putting up sheds for the 
desata, but themselves bivouacking in the open. 
They pay grazing rent to the contractor of the 
fsland, and rent for ontting fuel. As the land 
becomes settled, contractors are ready to cultivate, 
and at length settle on it, They dig large 
tanks for fresh water, and raise high mounds for 
tho foundations of their homesteads in the low 
county, which is intersected by numerous water- 
courses, and plant them round with betel, cocoanut, 
and date pals, piantaing, and other plants — Geog. 
Mag, Jono 187%. 


HH. Prus. A village; hence Deby a 
elt, portnining to'n vil 


vill a cultivator, Del 
oD ‘Dehkani, a villager or 


clint, villages, 
cultivator — Wik, 

DE HAVILLAND. Colonel Thomas Fiott de 
Havilland, eldest sou of Sir Peter de Havilland 
of Guernsey, bom 1776, | He received a eadetahip 
for the Madras Infantry at the age of sixteen, but 
on the formation of the corps of Engineers he 
obtained & licutonant’s commission. He waa pre- 
sent at the taking of Seringapatam aa field engineer, 
‘was taken prisover by the French st eea, but waa 
soon released, and remained with his corps till 
1812; then returned to Guernsey, and built Jer- 
‘bourg barracks. Having returned to Madras, he 
pened and construc! the Mount built 

George's Chureh, now the Cathedral ; also St. 
Andrew's Church, or the Scotch Kirk, which was: 
(dered the perfection of architecture in 

‘Madras, and of which the steople is still the tallest 
pieoe af masonry and ite dome the finest in that 
city. He constructed the North Beach road as a 
bafwark against the encroachments of tho sea, 
webich then threatened to submerge the whole of 


Black Town. ‘te, 
Aryan tril 
ster; the 











DEBGAN or Deggaa, x supposed 
once spread over ‘Aigheuistan, but Tat 

Etpbinstone says they are distinct 
from the Hindki, and must not be confounded 
with the Tajak, whom the Afghans sometimes 
call Dehgse, by corruption from, Debkan, a hus- 
bandman, "The Deggans speak the language 
‘which ts tuentioned uuder the name of Laghmsunes 
in the Commentaries of Baber, the Ain -i- 
Akbari, and other books. The language seems 
to be composed of Sanskrit and modern Persian, 
with some wonts of Pusbtu, and a very large 


DEHLI. 


mixture of some anknown root. The greater part 
of the words, however, are Sanskrit. 

DEHLI, « city of Hindustan, built on tho 
right bank of the Jumma, in lat. 28° 99’ N., and 
long. 77° 18’ E., and 800 feet above the nea. It 
gre its name to a revenues district under the 

i -Governor of the Panjab. The whole 
country, for some 10 or 12 miles around the 
modern Dehli, is covered with the debris of ruined 
cities, which extend over an estimated area of 45 aq, 
miles, About fifteen canturies before the Chria- 
‘tian era, the town of Indra pha was in existence 
on the Jumna, in the vicinity of the site ocoupied. 

zen Del ze yas oe of the Ave 

‘pat? or ‘prastha,’ viz. Panipat, indra- 
ins Tilpat, and Baghpat, which Diitomahtre 
we to the Pandu. Now, however, Purana 

‘illa and the Negumbod ghat on the Jumna 
are the only places which can be pointed to as 

ly connected with the ancient Indra- 
presths, and the ghatseoms to have been a sacred 
place of pilgrimage even before the Pandu family 
settled gts _ le still calk Puree Ba 
thou m new-named it Din- 
Panteeand ‘She Shab, inled it Sherghar. Thirty 
princes of the line of Yudishtra succeeded him on 
‘the throne, but only their namea are known ; and 
the last of them was Kashem: who was mur- 
dered by his minister Viserwa, whoee line of four- 
teen princes held sway for five bundred years. 
‘The lastof the Maurya was slain by the raja 
youn, styled Sakaditya, or chief of the Saka, who 
subsequently fell bafore Visors, aud Avanti 
‘or Ujjain became the capital. Dehli was then in 
existence, because Vikratnaditya was described as 
ia & it,—Dilli-pat-kahayo became kin, 
rehli. cient Debli was 5 mites distant 


Todraprestha, on a rocky hill to the S.W., and 11 
. modern Dehli, - Tei surmised that 











miles from the modern Debli. 
‘on the removal of the capital to Ujjain, the cities 
m that locality lay waste and desolate for eight 
centuries. Fa isn, 4.p, 400, and after him 
Hiwen Thaeng, who ‘travelled in the 8th coutury 
(A.D. 750), make no mention of Debli, nor is it 
mentioned in the time of Mahroud, who sacked 
and plundered both Muttra and Thanésar, In 
A.D. 1052, however, Anangpal rebuilt it. 

In av. 1191, Prithi-raj utterly routed Maho- 
wed Gori at Tiruri, 14 miles from Thanésar, and 
compelled him: to recross the Indus. But in 1193 
Muhammad re-entered Hindustan with a mixed 
‘Turk, Tartar, and Afghan army, defented the 
Hindu princes, murdered the king’ of Debli, took 
Ajmir, and returned to Ghazi. From that time 
until the early years of the 19th centary, ending 
in the mutiny of the Bengal army and the 
rebellion of the northern people in 1857, Dehlf 
continued in the ion of successive rulers 
of different races, Arurk, Me mul, Persian, Afghan, 
—bat all following Mabomedanism, 

For nearly  handred years, however, the 
notamal roler bad been imerely titular.’ The 
emperor Shah Alum entered Dehli a prisoner with 
tho Mabrattas on 224 Decomber 171. He con- 
tinued s mere state prisoner in their hands til 
1803, when he was released by Lord Lake. All 
the territories 


‘and resouroes assigned for his 

support by the Mahrattas were continued to him, 
a pecuzi 

on, ized at Be 


ision waa granted in addi- 
to Ra. 1,00,000 a month. Shah Alam died on 





,000, but afterwards increased 


904 


DELI. DEHLI. 

‘the 19th November 1806, and was succeeded by havo left to the king of Dehli and Ajmir, then 
Akbar Shab, who waa sececded in 1837 by his | united under one Chauhan overlord, only 64 of his 
eldest son, Babadur Shah. He was restricted to | 108 warrior chiefs ; and when, in 1198, the Afghans 
the neighbourhood of Debli, he wae not allowed again swept down on the Panjab, Prithi-raj, of 
to confer titles or to jsme a onrrency, but bo bad | Deli and Ajmir, was defeated and slain. "His 
the control of civil and criminal justice within | heroic princess burned herself on his funeral pile. 
the palace. Whenthe mutiny of 1857 broke out, Muhammad of Ghor having occupied Debli, pressed 
the mutineers in Dehli too easion of the on to Ajmir, and in 1194 overthrew the rival 
town, fort, and stores, and applied to the king. Hindu monarch of Kanauj. whose "body. waa 
Babadar Shab’s conduct was vacillating, but he | identified on tho field of bettle by his false teeth. 
subsequently identified himself with the rebel The brave Rahtor Rajputs of Kanauj, with other 
cause. After the fall of Debli on the 20th Sep- of the Rajput clans in Northern India, quitted 
tember 1857, he was captured, and tried on the ' their homes in large bodics rather than submit 


charges of-—ist. Aiding and abetting the mutiny 
of British troops; 24, Encouraging and aasistin, 

divers persons in waging war egeiust the Britiat 
Government; 3d. Assuming the sovereignty 
of India; 4th. Causing and being to 
the murder of Obristians. He was convicted 
on each charge on the 9th December 1858, and 
sent to Rangoon, where he died in 1862; and 
thus, after nearly five centuries of sovereign 
ower, the Timurides ceased to reign. The pro- 
Spect of sovereignty was ebort-lived. The Debi 
masescre of Europeans occurred on the 11th May 
1857. Dehli was assaulted on the 14th September 
1857, From the 14th to the 17th of September, 
the Church, the Cutcherry, the College, the Kot- 
walli, the Magazine, and the Dehli Bank House 
were one after the other carried and reoovered. 


On the 18th, the liue of communication between the land 


the Magazino and the Kabal gate was completed. 
On the 19th, the Burn baation, near the Lahore 
wate, was token possession of |b: 
‘bis bastion is 60 called from Colonel Barn, who 
with a bandfnl of men made a most memorable 
defence of Dehli in 1804, against an overwhclm- 





ing of Holker, and the cannonade of 180 
guna. Sir D. Ouchterlony, then t, wrote 
of this defence, that it cannot but reflect the 


greatest honour on the discipline, courage, and 
fortitude of Britieh troops in the eyes of all 
Hindustan, to observe that with a small force 
they sustained w siege of pine days, repelled an 
assault, and defended city 10 miles in circum- 





ference, which had ever befora been given up at stil 


the first appearance of an enemy at its gates. 
Tho 20th Of September was the day of the fel 
recapture of Dehli, the imperial 
palace was entered and found deserted. The 
tmain picket of the British forces was at the house 
of Hindu Rso, on the top of the ridge that is to 


On that da; 


the north-west of the city. The chief efforts of sre 


the rebels were directed aguinst this post of the 
beaie; rota the Sth of Jane 1852, until the 
fall of Dehli, it had to sustain twenty-six attacks. 
On the 14th of September, the attacking force 
for the storming of the city was divided ino four 
luamns, with @ reserve. @ party 
Yo blow open the Kashmir’ gate’ consisted of 
Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, Bergeants Car- 
michael, Burgess, and Smith, buglar Hawthorne, 
‘who sesompanied the party to sound the advance 
when the gato was blown in, and eight native 
mapper Havildar Madhu, to carry the bags 
der. 


[uhammad of Ghor found Debli st 


the Tomara clan, Ajmir by the Chauhans, a4 
Kenanj } 


by the Rabtora “These Rajput states 
from the north-west. But their fends are exid to 





the natoral breakwaters against invaders 


ny 8 surprise, i 
el 


tothe stranger. They migrated to the regions 
bordering on the eastern desert of the Indus, and 
there founded the military kingdoms which’ bear 
their name, Rajputana, to this day. Since then 
Debli was burned by Timur, 1398; occapied hy 
Baber, 1526; sacked by Nadir, 1739; taken by 
Mabrattas, 1758 ; taken by British, 12th Sep- 
tember 1808 ; and again recovered by British, 20th 
ber 1857. 
Ii town in 1868 had a population of 154,417, 
i district population, in an aren of 1277 square 











miles, com Hindus, 438,886 ; Mahomedans, 
180,645 ; 580; and others, 98,739, the 
total population being 608,850. ‘Jata number 





107,856, of remarkably industrious habite, agri- 
cultural skill, and ogres in the payment 
‘of revenue. ‘North of Dehli the greater part of 

is in their possession, though they often 
sharo their villages with Brahman coparcenera. 
Gojary (22,164) are pastoral and semi-nomade, 
in the billy platean of tho gouth. They arv addicted 
to cattleclifting and thieving, Tho other tribes 
comprise 14,109 Ahirs, 10,677 Rajputs, 15,776 
Pathans, and 8392 Sayyids. 

Akbar and Jahangit nevally resided at Agra, 
Laboro, or Ajmir; and Dobli again languished 
in disfavour, till the reign of Shah Jaban. This 
emperor robuilt the city in its present form, 
gurrounding it with the existing fortifications, and 
adding the title of Shah-jabanabad, from his own. 
name. He aleo built the Jamma Masjid, and 
reopened the Western Jumna Canal. is 
lt enclosed on three sides by tho lofty wall 
of solid stone, constructed by the emperor Shah 
Jaban, and subsequently strengthencd by the 
British, at the beginning of the 19th century, 
with a ditch and giacis, The eastern side, where 
the city extends to the river bank, has 0 wall, 
but the high bank is faced with masonry. There 

architectural remains. In Purana Killa 
ia the Keelar Kona mosque, which wax commenced 
by Hamayan, and finished by Sher Shah. It hes 
five horsesboe arches, decorated with blue tiles 
and marble, and some of them havo been noticed 
under architecture. 

The Palace of Shah Jahan~now the fort— 
measures 1600 feet east and west by $200 north 
and south, exclusive of the gateways. 

‘Diwan-t-Khas, or Priyate Audience Hall (the 
‘most ornamented of all Shah Jahan’s buildings), 
overhangs the river ; nothing can exceed the deli- 
cacy of its inlaid work or the poetry of ita design, 

‘A little to the south of the Chandni Chauk is 
the Jamma May, standing out boldly fam a 
small rocky rising ground. It was bail hah 
Jahan bebreen the fourth and tenth years of his 
reign, is ope @ finest ids i 
Kind in India ier 











DEHLI. 


‘Tho Kala Mesjid, supposed to have been built, 
by onc of the early Aighan sovereigns, and the 
mosque of Rothan-ud-Daula, merit notice. 

To the west, beyond the walls, is a little 
in honour of 2 Hh saint, Nizam-ud-Din, 
near whose shrine members of the late imperial 
family, up to the time of the mutiny, were buried, 
each in his own little enclosure, surrounded by 
very elegant lattico-work of white marble. 

Jron Pillur-—The canliest authentic information 
sogarding the city is derived from the iron pillar 
‘of Roja Dhava, set up in the 3d or 4th century 4.c. 
G19). Tt consists of « solid shaft of metal, 16 
Inches in diameter, and about 50 feet im length, 
ut lesa than half its height appears above the 

ound. A. Sanskrit inscription, deoply ent on 
its ‘western face, rocorda tho story of its origi 
Mr, James Priusop, the first decipherer of the 
legend, found that {t commemorated the prowoas 
of Raja Dhava, who obtained with bis own arm 
an undivided sovorcignty ou the carth for a long 
poriod : while the letters appear to be ‘ the typical 
‘outs inflicted on bis enemies by his word, writing 
his immortal fame,’ It is the arm of fame (Kirti 
Bhuja) of Raja Diiava. There is another inscrip- 
tion on it, which las givon rise to a tradition that 
attributes the erection of the pillar to Anang Pal, 
founder of the Tuar dynasty in the Sth century 
A.D, Anang Pal n. wade Debli the Tuar metro- 
poli surrounding it with a massive Jno of for- 
fications, whovo ruins are still belioved to oxist 
the grote circle of gnasonry, lying around tho 
Kutab Minar, ‘Tho date of this restoration has 
luen preserved by a svcond inscription eat into 
the moro ancient pillar of Raja Dbava: ‘In 
Sainbat 1109? (1052 a.n.), * Anang Pal peopled 
Dilli” Just a contury later, under the of 
a third Anang Pal, last of the Tear line, Dehli 
fell before Visaldeva. or Bisaldeo, Chauhan ruler 
of Ajmir. Tho conqueror permittod the vanquished 
raja to retain posseasion na a vaaaal; and from a 
marriage between the two houses sprang the 
cclebratod Prithi- raj, the last champion of 
Hindu inde ¢ ih Upper Tndia, who thus 
succeeded to the joint realms of the Tuurs and the 
Ohaubans.  Prithi-raj further atrongtheued the 
defences of the city by an exterior wall, which 
rap round tho fortifications of .Anong Pal, and of 
which remaius may still be traced for a considor- 
able distance. In 1192, Shahab - ud - Din made 
hia iret invasion of Upper Indie As above 
montioned, the Rujput ruler Prithi-raj success- 
fully defended his kingdom for the the; but 
two yours later the Mahomedan invader retaraed, 
utterly overthrew the Hindus in a great battle, 
and put ther princo to death in cold blood. 
Katub-ud-Din, ‘the Sultan's vicaroy, attacked 
and took Dehli, which became thenceforth the 
Mahomedan capital. On the doath of Sbahab-ud- 
Din in 1206, the viceroy became an independent 
sovereign, and founder of the Slave dynasty, to 
whom old Dehli owes most of its grandest ruins. 

Kutub-i-Din’s Bosque, according to the in- 
scsiption on ite entrance archway, was com- 
menced immediately after the capture of the ci 
in 198. Tt was ted in three yours, 
enlarged during the reign of Altarsh, son-in-law 
of the founder. Eleven magnificent lose 
its western facade, Mahomedan in outline and 
design, but carried out in detail by Hindu work- 
men, & the intricate Incework which covers every: 
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porge, of the arcade sufficiently bears witness. 
Batata, who saw the mosque about 150 
after its erection, describes it as unequalled either 
for beauty or extent. 

The Kutub Minar, another celebrated mona- 
ment of the great Slave king, stands in the 8.B. 
corner of the outer courtyard. It rises toa height 
of 288 feet 1 inch, tapering gracefully from a 
diameter of 47 feet at the base to nearly 9 feet at 
the summit. ‘The sheft consists of five storeys, 
enclosing a spiral staircase, and is crowned by & 
now broken cupola, which fell during an earth- 
quake in 1803. The original purpose of the 
minaret was doubiless as a muagzan’s tower, 
whence the dsan summons to prayer might be 
heard throughout the whole city. ‘Thesite chosen 
for the mou was that already occupied by Raja 
Dhava’s pillar, which forms the centre ornament 
of the inner courtyard. Azound, in every direction, 
spreads a heap of splendid Tuing, the most striking 
of which is the unfinished minaret of Ala-ud-Din, 
commenced in 1311. Tho Slave dynasty retained 
the sovereignty till 12¥8, when Jalal -ud- Dio 
founded a new line. 

Firoz Shak Taghalag removed tho site of Debli 
to a new town, Firozabad, which appears to have 
ocenpied ihe ground between the tomb of Huma. 
yun and the ridge. Amid the ruins of this 
prineo's palace, just outside the modern south 
ate, stands one of Asoka’s pillars, erected in the 
3d century 2.c. This monolith, 43 feot in height, 
known as Firoz Shah's lathi or club, contains a 

















Pali inscription, which was deciphered by Mr.James 
. Tt is supposed to have been brought 
from Shrughna, in 4.p, 1856, by Firoz Shah on a 


truck to Khizrabad, and thence by water to Dehii, 
then called Firozebad, and set up in the courtyard. 
of the palace of Firoz, Ita head ia now bare; but 
so late 28 A.D. 1611, when William Finch wos 
there, it had # golden pinnacle, which gave it the 
name of Minar-i-Zaria, or golden minaret, It is 
‘a single sbeft of pale-pink sandstone, and, like all 
‘Acoka’s pillars, is 42 feet 7 inches high, of which 
the upper 6 foot are vory highly polished. 

In 1526, Baber, the sixth iu descent from 
‘Timur, waa the founder of the dynasty which 
lasted till 1867. He marched into India with 
small foree, overthrew Ibrahim Lodi, the last 
Afghan ruler, at Panipat, and entered Debli in 
May of the aame year. Hia son for a time was 
driven from India, bat in 1565 Humayun regained 
his throne. He died within aix months of his 
restoration, His tomb forms one of the most 
striking architectural monuments in the ueigh- 


spicuous object for miles around. 
Ikke of rupees, and waa erected by his widow, 
‘Haunida Bann, who is alao interred near. 

Bhoot Khaia—Ta Prithi-raj’s capital wore 
twenty-seven Hindu temples, of which spyeral 
hundreds of richly-carved pillars ill remaia, to 
attest both the taste and the woalth of the dant 
Hindu ralers of Debi. The Bhoot Khana is a oolan- 
naded courtyard, the materials of which were 
‘obtained from the demolition of the Hindu temples. 
alts Ais Derwona, built by Ala-ud-Din, 4 

10, 4D. 1810, is a beautiful specimen of Pathan 
architecture, 


Rowhax “Charagh, Wilt, by Fires Shak 6 a 


the of a famous saint, is af 
SS.W. comer of Siri or Shabpur. , ae 
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The fortifications of Taghalagatad form 
stu lous structure. 

@ Shalimar gardens were made by the 
‘emperor Shah Jahan at a cost af a kror of rupees. 

he Zinat Masjid, called also the Kumeri 
Masjid, was built by Zinat-un-Nissa, the apinster 
daughter of Aurangzeb.—Inp. Gaz. See Arcki- 
tecture, 


DEHRA, a small town in the N.W. Provinces 
British India, in Int. 30° 19° 69" N., long. 78° 5° 


of 
57" E., 2300 feet above the sua, with 7316 inhabit-° 


ants. I¢is the principal station of the Debra Doon 
revenue district, of 1021 aq. miles, with 116,945 
inhabitants, The district consista of the double 
valley of Dehra proper, and the outlying mountain 
tract of Jaunsir Biwar, To the 8. are the Siwalik 
Hills, a mass of Himaleyan debris. It is cut off 
from the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna by the 
Siwalik Hille, It bas been largely occupied with 
tea plantations, and many Europeans reside in 
the town of Debra. Dehra seems a corruption of 
Darrah or Tarai, a valley, or, amongst the Mah~ 
rattas, Therri, as Bhima therri, Sena therri. ‘The 
Ganges, passing between this district and Garhwal, 
pours rapidly over beds of boulder, through several 
channels encireling junglo-cladislota,and debouches 
at length upon the plainaat Hardwar. The Jumna 
sweeps round the whole south-western boundary, 
and reaches the level uplands near Badshah Mahal, 
in Saharanpur district, an ancient hunting seat 
of the Dehli emperors” ‘The Brahmans (10,279) 
and Rajputs (33,125) are each divided into the 
mountain and the lowland clans. The hi 
will eat any kind of meat except 

‘The Mebra race inhabit the remoter portions of 
the eastern Doon, inferior both in physique and 
‘intelligence, and timidly averse to intercourse 
with ptrangers. The Dom or Dhim have'di 


black skins and woolly hair ; they form the servile ri 


class, only just emancipated from actual elavery 
under British rule. 

DEHRA GHAZI KHAN, a town and adistrict 
in the Dehrajat division of the Panjab. The town 
is in 8 low alluvial tract, 4 miles from the ppt 
or west bank of the Indus, in Jat. 80° 9’ 47” N., 
and long. 70° 49’ 8” B, It commands important: 


routes and the navigation of the Indus. It leads 
mercial 


to the com ‘towns of Multan and Bahawa!- 
which adjoin it, and ia about equidistant 
Roch Amsitsar and the opalent town of Shikerpar 


in Bind. The district bas an area of 4740 equare 
miles, and in 1868 had 808,840 inhabitants, viz. 
98,467 Hindus, 264,597 Mahomedens, and 1124 
Bikbe The plain tribes are the Nootkani, Lund, 
sod Dreshuk, all of them well conducted. ‘Thei 
Jands are claseed ss Pachad, or lands irri 


‘ill streams, and Sind, or lands within influ- and 


ay other Od the Panjab Each clan. 
portion of the Panjab. owes, 
Mibgianoe to chisiain or tumandar. 


a 
I6MAIL KHAN, s town and a zevenue 
district in the Dekrajat division of the Panjab, 


DEHRAJAT. 
the town bei 


being built on the right or west bank 
of the Indas, in lat. $1° 50’ N., and long. 70° 55! 
44" E. In 1868 the town had 24,906 inhabitants, 
a third part Hindus, ‘The population of the district 
in lt was 394,864 souls,—338,987 Mosaimans, 
48,756 Hindus,” 1587 Sikhs, and 6154 others. 
Assonget the Hindu, the Aroma sumbered 49,087; 
{hey compriso the principal trading classes, a few 
‘wealthy families being found in the larger towns, 
the majority being peity dealers in corn or money 
throughout the country villages, Dehra Iamaii 
Khan is the market town of the Lobani merchanta, 
It is subject to alteration from the inundations of 
the river, which on one occasion swept away the 
entire town, It is nearer to the groat commercial 
city of Amritaar than any of the other places on 
the Indus, and lies on the road between it and 
Kabul. It is one of tho eligible commercial sites 
on the Indus. It yields iron, coal, and sulphur. 
ea As. Trans. viii, p. 250; Papers, East 
India (Cabul and Afghanistan) ; Imp. Gaz. 
DENRAJAT, a revenue division of the Panjab, 
lying between lat. 28° 27' and 33° 15’ N., an 
Tong. 69° 85° and 72° 2 E.; area, 15,007 aquare 
miles, and jation 991,251 in 1868. It com- 
ses the districts of Dehra Ghazi Khan, Debra 
Vimait ‘Khon, aud Bunne, It le on tho right 
bank of the Indus, below the Salt Range, and to 
the point where that river ia joined by tho waters 
of the Pana. It comprises abort two-thirds of 
the narrow atrip of land which lies between the 
Indus and the Suliman mountains, and extends 
from the hills and valleys of the Kohat district to 
tho Sind frontier. The lower part bears the local 
paze of Sind from bordering on tho Ins, nd the 
upper that of Daman, or skirt, from its borderin 
on the Suliman mountaing. ‘The country is fat an 
in many places fertile, but to the westward of the 
ver there are no wells, A fringe of cultivation 
and jungle extends along the bank of the great 
river, and terminates, as you advance into the 
interior, in a flat desert country, where @ precarious 








iy ‘of water from the hills affords a poor 
cultivation in the vicinity of the thinly scattered 
Her oul ‘The Tank chief is a Pathan of good 
ily. The nawab of Debra Iemail Khan belongs 

to the princely Saddozai race. 
Iunail Khan lies the large tract of Debra Ghazi 
Khan, which extends as far west as the mountains 
and along the Indus to Sind. i 
usually behaved well, even at tit their 
brethren of the hills were in a state of hostility 
inst British subjects. The plain tribes are the 
‘utkeni, Lund, ard Dreshuk, all of them well 











Their conducted ; they had a certain number of Sighting 


men, but thoy were long victimized by the 


‘Gurchani. 
The Dehra Ghazi Khan district has the Dreshak 


ing the frontier of Debra Ghazi Khan 
diatrictare the Khutran, Kosa, Laghari, Gurchani, 
Murri, and Bagti. 

Debra Ismail Khan district, 
wath, Butani chiefs of Tavk, 
chiefs of Debra Iamail Khan, Nutkani, Lund. 

‘Adjoining frontier of Debra Iemail Khan distriet 
are i, Oostersni, Kusrani, Bozdar. 

: Buroti, 


Adj ata 
Sipsh, Orakai, Zymoosht Afghane, Turi. 
“Adjoining frontier of Kobat and Debra Temail 


Khan district, Waziri 








Bannuchi, Mur- 
iefs of 
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DEHWAL. DEKHAN. 
‘The tribes, from north to south, of the Dehrajat actions; Journal R, A. S., Now. ix. and x.; Buch- 









frontier come in the following order :-— Grants Hast Ind. ti. pp. 196, 352,478; Wise 
Pathan tribes — | Balucki—Kusrani, Hindu Thea: 7h p21 ip. Os. : 

mL, Wasirl, | Pathow—Khatrani. DELFIED WARRIORS are largely worshij 
Seminal, ‘Botuch triber— in the Poniuauie of India, "Rant fae of toe 
Mebmd,” 3, Bosdar, | Laghsr. © was the leader of an invasion of the southern 
Baten Yund. | Gurchani, ‘of the Peninsula of India and of Ceylon. 
Gheorant Koop: : Masarl, f¢ advanced into the forests of Dandakaranya, 


ttering ‘ior inbabitanta aa he advanced, 
Papers, East India (Cabul awit Afghaniatay), S<ettering the prios inhabitants aa he ndvancads 
1859; Elphinstone's Caubul ; The Derajat,or Hist. Syiving some of them into the forests and moun: 
of the Panjab; -Aitchesou's Treation .,) tain retreats, where they still reside in a barbaroua 

DEHWAL, in Central Oudb, « vila aide freedom, and reducing others to the state of 
who ‘performs nome duties for the cultivators, Heim Sr "twp the Pariab, the Pallat, 
‘He algo sots up the holi, a stem of the castor-ol Gyerumar, and other humbled races are now 
plant, and five piceca of cow-dung fucl, on the dwelling in the plains, To such invasions is 
Basant Panchami, : owing the circumstance that each provines in 

DEHWAR, Vers. A villager, a farmer. The India bes its own peculiar helot rece; and each 
Tajak race qu the northern borders of Afgbanistau range of mountains and each forest tract its own 
aro called Debgan, The Dehwar residing with Page Of magmas ane ful rc independent, 
the Babi, at Knlat, arc supposed to be descendants 6 nertinlly subject to their more civilised neigh- 
of Tajak from Balkb. They are an agricultural, tours in the open country. We may instance the 
hard-working; poor people, who dwell in villages; Pahari of the Rajmahal hills on the banks of the 
and do not migrate. Their language is nearly Ganges, and from their locality westwards through 
jure Persian.——Dr, Cooke in Bo, Med. Trans, 1860. Graketes fr the Vindhon Elle; the Moone, the 
, DEHWAR, alto written Dewar and Dechwar, insir, the Bhil, the Koli, southwards through 
in Northern India, the village deity, the deity }¢ Gond races in Bustar and Gondwana. Amongst 
under whose care the village is placed ; the genius ine Santal, the Gond, the Kond, Chenchwar, 
4oci, to whom, at each harvest, portion of grain Scurigh, the Yanady, the Irular, the Knrumbar, 
fo wet 9 The corresponding term in the north- the Heder, Kallar, to the Maleati or mountaineers 


weit is Thanapati, the lord’ of the place; in 
Tiundeliband, Gram deota or Gramma-deve. In i" the south, an infiuite succenalon of racea and 


: tribes, with customs and speaking languages 
Bangor te datiy Is'stylod Misoyea, toon the thet Sidering greatly from theiabristantate the sinoe, 

his being tho guardian of boundarics. besides whom are numerous homeless raves, a8 
Dehwar is alto very commonly, and even where {hs Korsve, Wadawan, Yerkriwary aol, perdi, 
theve local names prevail, styled Bhoomia, from {ke Korava,, Wadewan, Yerkalwar, and Pardi, 
Bhoom, land. ‘The occupation of the Dehwar is 7bé Ancient Sanskrit writers give other names of 
very mach tke that of the Roman Eares ruralet, tact in their advance to tho Ganges, some of 

‘qui compita servant, which cannot now bo traced, 
Rt vigilant nowkra netaper in urbe Lares." DEIOPEIA PULCHELLA, an insect common 
The Dehwar deitics have various local names, in British India, It feeds on the kernel of the 
such ag Kuteruree, Burnaichu, Hunwnt, Bhoom seed of Phyrostigma venenowum, which contain 
Sen, Chanwar, Casheenath, Manm Ram, Hardour, pois principle, and the excrement of its 
Rutnoo, Hurec Ram, Jharkivund Eesoor, Kall Sen, larvae contains the poisonous principle of the bean 
Bishares; ofttimes they are the spirits of good unaltered. 
anen, of Brahmans or village heroes, but who, DEITY. See Allah; Bhagwan; Deo; Deva; 
whon thoy become objects of worship, come tobe Eswara; Khuda, 
generally considered very malicious devils; and DEKA-CHANG, in Cachar and amonget the 
oftsines they are nothing at mere epithets of Assamese, ina elu-house forthe grown-tp Yoong 
the Dii majores. In some places their images are unmarried men of the tribes of the eustern frontier, 
of male,in others of female, figures. Inmany places who reside there from adolescence. ‘The Garo 
the villagers, for fear of misrepresenting their and tribes of Central India and Archipelago also 
Gramma deota, erect a stone without form or follow this custom. Itis.atown-house or bachelor 
feature, like the si Deo si Des of the Romans, hall, like the chonitry of the south of India. 
which ambiguous expression was addremed to their DEKHAN. India south of the Vindhya range 
tutelary gods, to obviate all chanoo of mistake. and of the Nerbadda and Satpuro, is termed the 
Tho worship of these village gods is fixed to no Peninsula by the British, but northern Hindus 
stated day. In some places it ocoars on the 14th and Mahomedans call it the Dakshana or Dekhan, 
of every month; in others, on the full moon of mesning south. At its broadest part, in lat, 22° 
Cheyt;’at others, on the full moon of Katik, and N., it is 1200 miles across, but it tapers away 
soon. The unehapen stone or log of wood isa towards the south, and in lat. 7°40’ N. ends in 
common form of tho village deity of the Peniu- Cape Comorin, the Indian Ovean 
sula; but Hanuman is a frequent formn between western, and the Bay of Bengal ite eastern . 
the Nerbadde and the Kistna rivera; and to the A range of mountains runs along each side of this 
south is the Aj, the Amman or Amma, or some peninsula, with the coast, lonving between 
deified hero, of  shapeless stone from the bed | them and the oea, in their whole length from north 
of a river. ‘Theso Dehwar or Gramma deote to south, a belt of low level land from 20 to 50 
are ante-Brabmanical; and with respect to the miles in breadth These two ranges are termed 
gods of the south of India there are many circum- the Eastera Ghaia, and the Syhadri mountains or 
stances of their worship which are not of Hindu Western Ghata, and bavo elevations of 1200 to 
origin —EUiot, quoting Bombay Literary Trans 3000 foot respectively ; but solitary mountains and. 
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spurs from the western range aitain to 6000 and 
18h00 foot shove the level of the ea. "Tho Weatern 
Ghats, on the side next the sea, at places sink pre- 
cipitously to the Ievel belt below. The Eastern 
do not fall soabrupily ; but both ranges are 
covered with thick foresta, through which a fow 
passes lend from the coasts into the interior of the 
countzy, which is upraised by the mountains into 
table-lands from 1200 to '3000 feet above the sea, 
the general declivity of the land being from west 
to east, ‘The Bombay and Madras armies are 
distributed over the Dekhan, and branch out into 
adjoining provinces Thus the Bombay 
has its troops in Gujerat, Cutch, and Sind on the 
north-west of the Peningula; snd the Madras 
troops hold British Burma, Mysore, Travancore, 
and Cochin. _ Though an ‘hignifies the 
south, as Poorub doen tha ‘east, when applied to 
Bengai and ite dependencies, st the present day 
the term is generally restricted to the Hyderabad 
and Dowlatabed provinces lying between Berar 
and the Kistna, and from the Syhadri or Western 
Ghata eastwards to Telingans. The Hindus and 
British in Northern India, however, make the 
jckhan more extensive, and regard it as including 
Ai the conuoes ttle Jand, supported aa it were 
by a triangle formed by ‘the Satpura or aub- 
‘Vindhya on the N., the Sybadri or Western Ghats 
on the weet, and the Eastern Ghats on the east, 
the the Satpurs, range constituting the base of 
T th from the Be 





murs range to 
and from Mahabaleshwar to 
Sirguja, are about 700 miles. But if Chutia 
Rage ‘be considered ss part of this great table- 
it may be said to extend nearly 250 miles 
further in a N.E. direction, or about 950 miles in 
all, Its highest parta are those nearest the 
Western Ghats, and in the centre of My: 
Mababaleshwar, in Ist.18°N., and long. 98°40 Baio 
4700 feet; the source of Kistna, 4500 feet ; source 





of Godarery, 3000 feet ; Poona, 1823 fect ; source of the Dekh 


Manjera, 3019 feet; and the rivers rising in 
ravines between apurs of the Western Ghats, wind 
their way tbrough Eastern Ghata across fhe 
Dokhan, the slope being in that direction. 
ing of Nagpur, 1000 feet, slope to 8.E., drained 
Wain-Ganga, w! falls into the Godavery. 
{yderubad is 1800 feet; Secunderabad, in Ist. 17° 
26° N., lat. 78° 33’ E., is 1887 feet. ‘Beder, in lat, 
1? BY N, long. 77° 36' E., ia 2359 feet. From 
‘the Wain-Gangs the surface rises towards N. E., 
where Rypur, Mat 21° 12’ N, Jong. 81° 40' K., is 
1747 feet ; source of Mahanadi, 2111 fest. Nundi- 
in Mysore, 4856 feet, alope from 
. to Bangalore, 30K) feet; E. 
Carnatic-Chitoor, 1100 feet; N’ to 
‘of Gooty, 1182 feet; and those of ‘golasy 
pisos, 1600 feet; Gooty plaina, 1182 fort 
addapah town, 607 feet; and E. part of 
Cuddapah district, 450 fect. 





drag, 
hone on all nae 2 





300,000" square aie 
low of the Loorar lake there is no 
er_in this voleanic. 
st of Nirmal, and 8 for 

hornblende slate occurs, resting 
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mattz. rock. Tha countries 
etparta nd tho Malparba ran, 
or ds owe one ae Kistna, Bi 

Tombudra, and oll about Kalladgi, Kurnool, and 
Cuddapab are formed of strata of limestone and 
clay: The granitic platform of the Dekban, 
which intervenes between the Kistna and the 
Godavery, is intersected by numerous greenstone 
dykes, sometimes porphyritic, having for the 
grester part a direction from E. to W. The 
Ehabitadts of this great isbleleud region are 
nations speaking Gondi, Mabrati, Telugu, and 
‘Canarese ; and for 120 miles north-west from the 
town. of Badushipet, running on through Beder 
@ three last languages join, and 
the villages al Hed Si-bhazba-bast!, three- 
tongue towns, This mingling line ia in the Hyder- 
sbad Dominions, a State in subsidiary alliance 
formed from out of the lands of the Gond, Teling, 
Mahratta, and Canarese races, Persian and Urdit 

or Hindustani being the court languages. 
Away on the N.W. of the Dekhan arc the racea 
speaking, Konkani sod Gujerati, to the NE 
the Gond and the Uriya races, and the Kandh or 
Kondh. To the extrome south are races speaking 
Canareae, Tamil, and Maleala, none of all of 
whom, however, are reckoned as populations of 
Dekhan proper. Besides, there are several un- 
civilised savage or yemi-savage races, aa the Bhil 








the and the Koli of the N.W., the Khand, the Juanga, 


the Sowra of the N.E., the Ramusi’ of the Dau: 
latabed and provinoes, the Dher, 
Sang, Pa me Hoar, Bakun who ave soa 
prediai slaves, the Berad near the Kolhapur state, 
the eder population in the Laichoro Doub, the 
homeless wandering Wadara, Upara, Kathadi, 

Damar, Koraw Baojara, the ool 


nore. and shepherd Dhanger ani Kuruber, te hill and 
Arasar. 


forest Badaga, Erular, Mi 
It was not ‘ill A.D. 1471 that the Mabomedans 
an extended their arms to the Northern. 
Cirears. At this time tho Uriya raja of what ia 
now the Ganjam country, died without issue, and 
bis adopted son, Mungul Bai, and his consin 
The Humner(?) became competitors for the succession, 
During Mahmud's time (in 1512), the Babmani 
dominion was dismembered, and five Dekbani 
Kingdoms set up. The country now known as 
the Northera Circars fell under the dominion of 
the Kutub Shahi state, whose capital was Gol- 
onda, 0 near Hyderabad. That portion south of 
Tecame tributary without: analy 
fut Wistoe Boe or Gjapai,m power) pric of 
Orissa, who ruled in Rejamundsy and le, 
withheld submission, and it was not till a.p. 1571 
that his sions were lowered. The Northern 
Ciroars was occapied by the British in 1766. The 
British pow rule over the Coded Districts of 
Bellary, Cuddapab, and Kurnool, over the 8. 
Mahratta country, part of ancient Daolatabad; 
and they have aamgned to them all Berar. ‘the 
‘Nizam holds Hyderabad; and a fewsmallchiefs rulo 
jn the Central Provinces, in Gondwana, along 
the line of the Godavery, in Orissa, and near the 
‘Kistna Aer rama Ann. Ind, Adm, xi. p. 243 ; 


Rennell's Me 

‘DEKHANI HEMPis prepared from the Hibiscus 
caanabinas. It is also called Ambaree. Dekhani 
brown hemp of Bombay is from Crotalatia junces, 












lcs south Liaw 


‘DELADA, in the Molegawa temple at Kandy, is 


DELAI LAMA. 


the most devoutly womthipped relic of thee religion 
which ia possensed by the Buddhist nations of the 
Fast. Long before the Christian era, it was adored 
by the Buddhist sovereigns of Oriasa, and was origi- 
nally deposited in the great temple of Jagunath, 
then s Buddhist foundstion, "Tis frst deposition 
in Ceylon was in the 4th century AD. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon have n tradition that who- 
ever can auccend in retaining it must of necessity 
become the sovereign of the country. Tho Chinese 
traveller, Fa Hian, mentions amongst the preciou 


relics worebipped ‘in th bth eentary by the Bud. 


dhiats of Ladath, » vase in which Buddha kad spat, 


and ono of his toeth ; another tooth was similarly 
cherlshed by the king of Nakis, in Afghanistan, 
eastward of Ghami, In an adjoini.g monastery 
the monks od the cuttings of his bair and 
nail. Fa Hinn also describes a shadow of Buddha, 
which was shown to him at Nakia, but admits his 
inability to describe the process of its preserva- 
tion.—Tunnant’s Ceylon, p. 239. Seo Buddha, 
DELAI LAMA lives in the Rouddha, La mona- 
story outside of Lhasa, and is believed to be the 
living incarnation of the deity. But there arc 
four or five subordinate incarnations in different 
parta of Tibet and Mongolia, objects of worship 
Ih tho placea where they seside, aud by particular 
sects of Buddhists. In the centre of tl 
La ie a building of four storeys, crowned b; 
dome covered oor with sheets of old — 


TRUSTE, Cartas, an offleer of the 
Bombay ariny, author of Momoira on Scinde; On 
the Nerbudde River; Journal of a March from 
Ahmwinbad to Sukkur, Upper Scinda Notes on 
the, Meteorology of, tie, Phoonda Ghaut.—Dr. 
Iuists Cat; Bow, Geo. Trans, ip. 22. 

DELIMA HEBEGARPA, « creeper of Peon 
and Java, D. Sarmentosa, Linu., a shrub wi 
rial white flowers in panicles; grows in the 
southern. parts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
1000 feet,—Theo. p. Se pide; Voigt. 

‘DEEMI, also called Baya, a family who over- 
threw tho ani. TI 
Mavendoran, in which their founder wns a fisher- 

They seized the western provinces of 
ersia, seized on Baghdad and the person of the 
ie and raled (1.p, 932-1055, At, 321-448) 
for 160 = over an extensive territ in his 
name, ‘to Amir Azan, Delmi, built the dam 
called Band {-Amir, the Bendamir of Europeans. 
—~Kiph, p. 272, See Bendamir, 

DELPHINID., @ family of mammals of the 
sede Cetucew, or the whale tribe, which live 
in the ocean. Amongst them are ‘the whales, 
the lnrgeat of creatures now existing ; also the 
dolphins, the porpoises, and the dagong. ‘They 
have fin-liko anterior extromities, 2 
extremities being abscut, or rather their 
supplied by a large horizontal caudal fin or tail. 
‘They have no hair on theie skin, haye no outer 
oar, sud the bones of, the neck are eo comprested 
a to leave the animal without the appearance 

Some of them eat plants, or are phyto- 
hago: some are zoophagous, or animal-eaters, 
ee ‘species of cetaceans have been described 
from the Bay of Bengal, tx of the family Del- 
phinidm, the seventh belonging to the sperm 
halen, and called Physeter 





netes) sions, ‘The family Delphinide, or ge Be | 


poises, hoa 5 genera and 14 species, 


wore from the district of B: 


DELPHINIDA. 


= asin 2 2 m2 pei a ser; and Slate: 


pny 
pean iy Baia, 


't apectes. 
4 genera and 
Balenopters, 1 species; Ualmna, 4, epecian 
Physeter, 1. species; and Phoowna, en, 
Sub-order meee herbivorous ages has 1 
genus, Halicore, and 3 species. 


Neomeris, 


DELFEINS, 


‘Neomeris phocenoides, Gray, Delphinus melas, Terns, 
‘A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 
‘hocens communis, Ph. Rondeletii, Willoughby, 
s Dhocrnay Linn. Common porpoie 
Grampus salamat, kruzira, Jara. 
banda the soul Sean, 
G. Geb Neto guia Saran. A native of the 
coasts of Japan. 
. macrorhynchus, black Sab of the South Bea whalers, 
pais the Booth Senn, ‘ 
1s Peronii, right whale porpoise 
Tee ig trad es tie eae Tan ee 
cossts of New Guinea, and the higher southern 
latitudes 16 ves in lange shonie, and ity ‘tee is 
esteemed x delicacy. It ut the 
SRerpoctoral dian, ted wader pare Sf the body a6 


whit 
Delphinns.—-Seataring people call the species of this 
flounde 





gens boitle- note, bottlehead, re 
Brampus, porpoise, sometimes even whale, an 
Hive the aumyo- of dolphin to. the Coryphina, ® 
semberoid fab which shanges coloor 
veral specten of Delphinun f 
D ai “rhe dolphin attaing of 9 to 16 
Greek legends rake it the friend and eain- 


D, ores, ee Jas, moesnres 2 feet in Iongth, and 
eer foot round. It is the most voracious of 


D. Henig bated dolphin, the South Sea and 


o: 
the dusky dolphin, inhabits the Southern 
> on eae lob, babi the 


atropie, ‘Proific Osean end hilt, 
D. Nore Bealandive the New Zealand dolphin, New 
Zealand and able. 
D. Forster, Fortes do dolnbin, Pucisia Ocean between 
1. Caledonia and Norfolk 


Sao, inhabits Madagascar. 
D. longirostri, Cape dolphin, about the Cape of Good 


Steno Malsganrs, Deipiinus pivisbeus, Dusreow 
Cuvier ; Delphinus Malayanus, Lesson: 

Parampuan Laut, Matar; Dol 

of Paris Museum. Inbabits the 

gonsta of Penang, It ie numerous, and rather 
heavy, in ite movements, but iy rarely 

shoept by ahance fa, the take nets. 

Clupea and Ee in cclestinus, Cuvier, 

8 trons i the Indinn Onean and tho Pasffic, 

3 Gray, Delphinua Bhewensia, 

Peg j Piataniatn of Pliny } 

sou of In 











Cuvier; 
in ventre row 
falabar coast and 








eee mae 
ven: 4 
Segasthenes Pe, tix) and Aflian, and =e 
sequently ctognese. It is this ereature 
which has given rise to the tales about mermaide, 
setter at Or ste tied the world, 
‘and doubtles had their origin in the talon af #he 
prnlg are phytophagous, or plant. 
Indfous, Owen, 


Se orn oe tn ore sa 
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DELPHINIUM. 


HL tebernaoull, Huppell, the dugong of tho Red Ses, 
‘has 8 feeble role  foos onalge. It is about 
ten feet Jong. February end March, bloody 
Battles oocur between the males. Its flesh, teeth, 
and skins are utilized. 

1H. anatralis, manate of Dampier, white-tailed manate 
of Pennant. Itis a native of the west coast of 





e cetacean, Tileger ; Halicore 
gprd Raftee;. Hadicore ta 
jugungus Marinus, Tiedemann apud Schinz. 

" ‘Parampnan lant, BELAY. 











Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which he says inhabits the 
Red Sen, the sese of the Malay Peninsula, Singa- 

ro, Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, Moluccas, 


funda Islands, and New Holland.—Cat, Mam. 
‘dus, ; BE. I. C. Hartwig; English Cyclopedi 





fia, 
Journ. ; 
‘Tennant’s Ceylon; Dr. Theodore Cantor in Beng. 
As, Soe, Journal of 11th December 1846, 
DELPHINIUM, & genus of plants of the 
natural order Renuncalacex, of which several 
species, D. ajaci, D, Brunonianum, D. consolide, 
}. glaciale, and 'D. Oliverianum, occur in India 
and tha south of Asia, 
Delphinium ajacis, Zinn. 
ur. . » . Exa, | Nefurman, . . Hixn 
Ig caltivated in gardens in India dating the 
cold season. The properties of the seeds agree 
with those of the atavesnore kind.—O'Sh, 
Delphinium Brunonianum, Cieg. 
Musk plant, , , . Ewa. | Nepari,. . . . Pans. 
Grows in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and $ 
Smells: 


p. 913; Mr. Blyth in Beng. Aa, Soc. Je 


jmmgnam, at an elevation of 14,000 fect. 
pomertl of maak.—Cleghorn's Panj. Rep. 
Delp inium glaciale, Hooker, of E. Nepal, i 
‘one of the most alpine planta in the worid, grow- 
ing at an elevation of 27,000 feet. It ia abundant 
in the valley of the Chomiochoo near Tung, in 
Tibet, and exhales a rank amell of musk.—Hook, 
Dolphinium paucifioram, O'Sk. 
‘Tudwar, Hom, of Bounay, | Nirbisi of  HMtaLar\. 
A tuberous root in Sirmoor, withont poisonous 
Tho best comes from Lahore.—O’Sh. 
jelphininm ataphiangria, L., the stavesacre 
or lonwewort, 1 biennial plant, native of the 
Levant, Toneriffc, and Asia Minor. The powder 
taken internally acts a8 a violent cathartic and 
ometic. Tt is made into an ointment used for 
destroying vermin in the hair, The seeds intozi- 
cate fish —O'Sk. p. 168. 
DELPHOS, a town in Grecce where was an 
ancient oracle snd place of worship, in a cave of 





the earth called Delphi, the wor: i being 
aynonymous with Yoni.’ Bee Delphi; Yavaue. 
DELUGE, 


The delnge of the Old Testament was known to 
the Chaldeans, the Aryan Hindus, the Parsces, 
the Hebrews, Christians, and Mahomedans. The 
last religioniats have their account of it in 
the 6th to the 9th chapter of Genesis, in which it , 
etree eokinge paitr ge ott of the! 
Faia E baretge 
fot ys on the yh 
Raab hs tite ‘his sons, and their sives, with | 
paite of all animals, 
‘The Chaldeo-Babylonian narrative of the event 
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lepal, is 





DELUGE. 


ia recorded in the groat epic poem of the town of 
Uruk, three copies of which ware made for the 
royal library, in the 8th century a.c., by order of 
Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, from a very 
ancient copy of it in the sacerdotal library of the 
town of Uruk, seemingly of the time of Abraham. 
‘The narrative follows with great exactness tho 
same course asthat of Gencsis, which, in chapters 
vi. Vii. vili. and ix., gives two different narratives, 
‘The cataclyam there noticed corresponds with the 
rising and overflow of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
from tho middle of March to tho end of May, and 26 
days later the Jebovist makes Noah leave the ark. 

Berosue, who had access to Rabylonian records, 
says a god appeared to Xigathros in» dream, 
prophesied a flood, xd bade him bury sacred 
records in the City of the Sun at Sippara. The 
flood came, Xisnthros released birds tv ascertain 
the state of the country, the occupants disem- 
barked, and recorered the interred record. 

‘Tho ‘account which tho Findus bave of the 
deluge is described in the Satapathn Brahmans 
of the Rig Veda, also with variations in the 
Mahabharata, in the Bhagavata Purana, in tho 
‘Agni Purana, and in the Mataya Purana, The 
first of theso does not in who was the person 
saved; the Mabnbharata indicates Brahma, and the 
Puranas, Vishnu. ‘Che first of the Hindu accounts 
of this is found in the Satapatha Brakimana, In 
it the 7th Menu Vaivasata one morning canght 
a fish, which told him of the coming flood, and, 
on the aryico of the fizh, be built a ship, which 
he attached to tho horn of the fish, sailed over 





the northern mountain, and attached it to a trec 
till the waters subsided, when he found all living 
thin, 
Tl 





destroy: 
‘essence of the extract from the Agni Purana 
—'When ocean quitted his bounds and 
versal deetruction by Brabma’s commend, 
Yairaswata Moan (Noah), who dwelt near the 
Himalaya mountains, was giving water to the gods 
in the Kritmala river, when a small fish fell into 
his hand. A voieo commanded him to preserve it. 
‘The figh expanded to an cnormous size. Monu, 
with his sons and theif wives, and the sages, with 
the seed of every living thing, entered into a 
vessel, which was fastoned to a hom on the heat 

the fish, nnd thus they wore preserved.’ In 
this fablo the grand northern chain is given as 
that to which the abode of the great patriarch of 
wankind approxiranted, 

Tn the Buranag it is not Monn Vaivasnta, the 
7th Mepu, whom the divine fish saves from the 
doluge, but Satyavrata, the king of the Dasya, the 
man who loves justice and truth. ‘The Bhagavata 
Purana sys, ‘In soven days, said Vishnu to 
Satyavrata, the three worlds shall be submerged,’ 

‘The West Iranians, now represented by the Par- 
seee, had a knowledge of a delnge, in which Yima, 
the father of the human race, was warned by 
Aburamazda to hedge in a square garden (vara), 
‘and cause the gorma of men, beasts, and plants 
to enter it, in order to escape annihilation. 

‘The Greeks had two legends as to deln, 
connected with Ogyges, king of Bootia, the 
other the Thesealisn legend of Deucalion, who, 

the advice of Promethens, built a coffer, which 
at the merey of the waves, and after ten 
days stranded on Mount Parnassus, The former 
seems comnected with a rise of the lake Cupais ; 
the latter seems to relate to the whole earth. 
1 











i, One 


DEMAVAND. 


The great inundation recorded in the historic 
hooks of China, aa having occurred 8.¢. 2367, in 
the reign of the emperor Yao, seems to have been 
oceasioned by a rise of the Hoang-ho, a local 
event long subsequent to the fully historic periods 
of Egypt and Babylon. ‘The date of the com- 

letion of the works undertaken by the minister 

'u, to repair the damage done by this flood, lies 
Lotween B.C. 2278 and 2062. 

DEMAVAND, in Ist. 85° 50’ N., tony. 52° E., 
a lofty peak on’ the Elburz range, between Irak 
Ajem{ ond Mazandaran. A high road leads from 
Teheran by the town of Demavand to Ask, the 
capital of the district of Laurijan. The hot bathe 
of Demavand are situated in this locality, at Garm- 
soir, near Garm-ab. They are two in number: one, 
the tepid bath, is situated within 100 yards of the 
town of Ask, on the right bank of the river, It 
rises in an oval basin, measuring about 80 feet 
by 20, and about 3 feet in depth, formed by 
deposit, from the apring, which gushes up with 
great force in the centre of the basin, together 
with s considerable amount of gas, The water 
contains sulphur, iron, aoda, and magnesia. The 
other pring, which is situated about two miles 
further down the yalley, and on the mountain of 
Demavand, is so intensely hot (148°), that the 
water haa to be conducted through for 
some distance before it is collected {a an artificial 
basin, in which tho patients bathe. This water 
contains teagnesia, icon, and sulphur in much 
lnrger proportions, Near Ask hero is alo, » 
5 of cold water, stron, impregnated wi 
Pen” From ‘Adk'aroad less down to tho. own 
of Amil, but it is oxtremely dangerous, lives being 
lout annually from mules and their ridors falling 
over tho precipice, along the face of which it runs. 
Demavauid hears N. 65° E. of Teheran, about 40 
niles distant, and its pale lofty sumo forme 

joent nid as it shoota up from 

ware of Elvurs  he eooo of 

doubtless of volcanic origin, and consists of a 
number of ridges, which run from the summit to 
‘the base, leaving between them deep ravines filled 
in general with mow and ice, beneath which lies a 
maas of debria fallou from the upper part of the 
mountain. The height of the mountain is 21,520 
feet, ‘The cono terminates in a orater about 85 
yards in diameter, witich is nearly surrounded by 


rocks.—Chesuy, p. 15; MacGregor. 

MPEMETRIUS. Grecian Lings, sveseaors of 
Alexander, rulers in Syria; there’ were three of 
this name:—Demetrius 1, ‘surnamed Soter, Bc. 
162; Demetrius 11., surnamed Nicator, 3.c.'147; 
Demetrius 11, surnamed Enemrus, 5.0.'94, 

DEMOCRITUS, there is authority for believing, 
went to Egypt and Babylon, but his more distant 
travels to India are legendary. 

DEMODURA, a variety of the Saligrama. 

DEMON. 


Esprit, In, 8% 
Goa, 


‘Demon-worship is observed amongst all the 
nov-Aryan races in India, but ia peraps carried 








Ex | Demonte, 
a 





cat tg ie fllest extent and mont openiy, amongst benevolence, 


the Shanar people in the south of the Pe 

This worship has little or no similarity to any 
Hindn cultus, being mostly directed to appease 
the ma'ignaney of evil apirits, the abades or saya 
of persons who have recently died. In some parts 
cof India there ia. a mixing up of demon and spirit 


Demavand is and 





DEMON. 
worship and hero-worship with that of the Hindu 
deities. In the Dekhan, the deified sage Vithoba 


Ripped ab eal aoniotin “pysebe, "eon 
ipped_as ivinities, 
deity of herdamen, is largely wore! in the 
shepherds, “Sutabie tenet cresyl linge 
. Ontaide almost every Hindu village 
in the Dekhan, is a circle of Taree stones, sacred 
to Vetal, a demon-god of the non-Aryan races. 
Seerae heevilnee ot all India isa being or beings 
called Rekabasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who 
feast on dead bodies; andthe Rakshasais recognised 
by Aryauauinos-Atyan, Thebhoot acknowledged 
N over India, more resembles the ghost of Europe. 
The Rev. Dr, Caldwell, in his work on the devil- 
worship of the Shanar, has shown how continu- 
cnusly the people of India are making new detice 
or demons, 









@ 
‘which is the tomb af an officer who fell during the 
battle, and his spirit is punetnally worshipped by 
all the people of the neighbourhood. Sir Bartle 
Frere found an order in existence at Government 
House, Dapoorie, handed down by each non- 
soma ioned oficer, for the native eentey on 

, to present arms if m cat or dog, j or 
fits gntered or left the house oF crommed near his 

during certain hours of the night, because it 
was o ghost of a former governor, who wad still 
remembered as one of the best and kindest of 
rulers, ‘The raja of Wanparty, one of that Reddi 
race who have founded staal | principalities, slong 
the banks of the Kistna river, died in 1868 at 


4g. bad. He had led a turbulent life, and re- 
to the last much of the spirit of his youth. 
At the close of that year an outbreak of cl 


ocourred in that neighbourhood, which the people 
attributed to the spirit of Wanparty, and they 
made a clay image of him, riding on na elephant, 

‘placed neat him the clay image of a Bi injari, 
‘and worshipped all with the Mahabali sncrifice, 
In India, the Jan, the Gin of the Arabian Nights, 
is only ‘known amongst the Mahomedans, In 
Sind, the Jan resembles the Pwevca, or Puck of 
Britain ; the Jan of the Baluch hills iy wayward 
and often morose, but not necessarily malignant, 
He is described as dwarfish, with large eyes, and 
covered with long hairs, and often changes to 
the form of a camel, gont, or other animal, On 
meeting a Jan, it is’ essential not to be alarmed, 
to uae civil language. The Jan cen become the 
servant of msn, and work hard. 

The deep-rooted belief in devils and in demon- 
inca possession was proved by the mort 
statistics of the N.W. Provinces of India for the 
year 1866, from which it appears that in 8463 
‘cases, the relatives of the deceased would assign 
no other causes of death than witchcraft, evil 
spirit, pins devils. ae 

n ig a class of demigods, 
the name of Yakshyo, are supposed 
waters, and dwell on the sides of Mount Meru, and 
who are diatinguiahed not only for gentlenosa and 

, but even by a veneration for Buddha, 
who, in one of his earlier transmigrations, was 
himself hora under the form of s Yakahyo.” The 
‘Yakks, malignant spirits of Ceylon, are the authors 
of indefinite evil; and the Singhaless have s demon 
o Sanne foreach form of dissne, who is supposed 
to be ita direct agent and inflictor, and who is 


mz 


DEMON. 


accordingly invoked for ita removal; and others, 
who delight in the miseries of mankind, are to be 
propitiated before the arrival of any event over 
which their pernicious influence might otherwise 
prevail. Hence, on every domestic occurrence, aa 
‘well as in every domestic calamity, the services of 
the Kattadia or devil-prieate are sought, and their 
coremonies performed, generally with observances 
a0 barbaroua aa to be the most revolting evidence 
still extant of the uncivilised babits of the Sin- 
ghalese. Kapecially in cases of sickness and danger 
the assistance of the devil-dancer ia implicitly 
relied on. An altar, decorated with garlands, ix 
erected within sight of the patient, and on this an 
finiinal, Frequently # cock, fs to. be sacrificed for 
his recovery, Another kind of demon-worghip in 
Coylon is» debased form of Hinduism, where the 
priest or Kapua is His perfernee, 

‘Mr, Forbes, in the Ras Mala (p. 878), says the 
bhoot and pret of Gujerat are believed to reside 
in the place where faneral piles are erected, in 
trees which are not used for sacrificial purposes, 
such as the tamarind aud the acacia, in desert 
places, at the spot where a death has occurred, or 
At cross-roads,—-for which reason people set’ at 
these places food for the use of the bhoot. He ia 
most at a loss for water to drink. The pipe of 
hin throat in, it is anid, the size of the eye of & 
needle, and he is continually thirsty enough to 
drink twelve gallons of water. ‘The watchmen of 
Waroon Deo, however, aro stationed wherever 
there is water, to prevent the bhoot from drink- 
ing, and the thirst ie therefore as cootinnal as it 
ia intense, The bhoot feed upon all kinds of 
refuse. The goblin of the best class—he, that is 
to way, whose ceremonies have been duly 
Petforioed, but, who has been debeered from 
liberation by his own intense affection for 
earthly objecta—is called a ‘Poorwuj Deo,’ and 
resides in hig own house or in a sacred fig-tree. 
The Poorwaj Deo, like the Etruscan Lar, or the 
Grecian hero, is regarded as hovering about his 
former abode, averting dangers from the inhabit- 
anta, and bestowing blessings upon them. He 
{roquontly appoare ia the character of a serpent, 
and is then treated with great respect by the 








inmates of the house near which he resides. It call. 


is & common belief in Gujerat that serpents are 
alwaya to be found wherever a hoard is buried, 
and ‘that these aro the bhoot of the deceased 
owners, who have remained upon earth from 
affection to their wealth, The Arabian Jin also 
frequents crossroads; and the fairies of the 
Scottish lowlands carry bows made of the ribs 
of @ man baried where three Jairde’ Jands meet, 
as in A Midsummer Nights Dream (Act iii 


sec. 2) 
« Damned spirits all, 
‘That in cross-woys and floods have burial.” 

‘Desert places’ in Gujerat correspond ex- 
aotly with the ‘dry places’ (dsdbux cémur), 
assigned to the evil spirits in Matthew xii. 43, 
Luke xi. 24. The custom of placing food for 
spirits is very general throughout the world. In 
the dialogue of Dives and Pauper, printed by 
Richard Pyneon in 1493, among the superstitions 
thon in uae at tho beginming ‘of the, year, the 
following is mentioned: ‘ Alle that take hede to 
dyumal ‘Gayos, or uso nyee observances in the 

newe or in the newe yeere, as 
taele or aryae by nighte on the benche to fede 


Rue 
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alholde or gobelyn.’ The powers which the bhoot 
and pret scree are the folowing Teer! take 
possession of a corpee, ai gh its 
mouth; they exhibit themeclyes in the form 
Which they possessed when living; they enter 
inte a living man, and cause him to apeak as they 
please; sometimes they afflict him with fever or 
various other diseases; sometimes they assume 
the forms of animals, and frighten people by 
suddenly vanishing in ‘a flash of fire; sometimes, 
remaining invisible, they speak in whispers, A 
bhoot has been known to come to fisticuffs with a 
map, and to carry a man off and ect him down in 
adistant place. ‘It is even said that women aro 
sometimes found with child by bhoota. 

‘The Jain Shastras teach a different doctrine in 
regard to spirits from that which is taught by the 
Puranas. They assert that there are eight kinds 
of Vyuntur Deo, and eight of Wan-Vyantur Deo, 
who reside below the earth. Each of these has 
two Indra, or sovercigna, ruling respectively the 
northern and southern régions, and who are in 
colour black, white, or biue. The Vyuntur and 
‘Wan-Vyuntur Deo appear upon earth, where they 
possess the bodies ae exhibit themselvos in 
various shapes, and perform many atrango feate, 
whonoe thelr common name of Kootohnlee (or 
surprising) Deo. Below them reside the Bhuwan- 

20 Deo, who also sometimes appear on eatth. 

low these, again, are the Nerkina or inforual 
spirit. Above this earth, in the atmoaphore, five 
kinda of ‘ Deo of splendour’ reside, the sa, moon, 
stars, and othes, Above them, in twelve Deo 
Loka, the Deo who ride in chariots dwell; thesv, 
sometimes drawn by their own desire, or com: 
pelled by charine, appear in the world, but they 
do barm to no one, Above them are nine classes 
of Grivok, and five of Unootur Vimani. They 
are of great power, aud never visit the eatth, 
Mon who have lived a hfe of austerity and 
righteousness are born ngain in these clacses of 
‘upper or lower Deo, but the sinner is not born in 
them, Of old, a man who hud performed the ritu 
of ‘Uthum’ by fasting for throe days, soquired 
the power of calliug the Deo to him ; but now, it 
is said, theae Deo never visit the carth atany ono’s 





In Gujerat, where pooplo wish to prevent the 
removal of a jungle treo, they paint a trident upon 
it with vermilion, or, if that be inconvenient, 
throw down a nomber of stones at the root of the 
tree. Whoever, after this, passes by, is sure to 
adda stone or two to the heap, Velieving the 
place to be the residence of a bhoot. If stones 
aro not easily procurable, a bit of old rag is 
thrown so a8 to adhore to the treo, and every one 
who passes by follows the example onee sot. 
‘They call the spot the ‘Rog-uncle’s.’ In places 
where trees are scarce, these ‘uncles’ are very 
common, ant people are much annoyed with the 
dread of touching them. The namo ‘ unelo’ is 
given to tho bhoot by woinen as a term of 

‘Men are less superstitions. Similarly, whenever 
in any place there is a hillock or mound upon 
which = few stones have been piled one above the 
other, every passer-by considera himself bound to 
add a stone to the henp, considering that the spot 
is the residence of some Deo, and that if any one 
raise a little tample there his house will flourish. 
Such monuments ate also set up where 
person has been slain or wou! Cairns of 








DENAR. 
thia kind are frequently connected with tho 


dead, — 
“Qihare Gene of tne Sy Sch tea? 


—Rasamala, Hindu Annals, ii, pp. 379, 387; 
Brand's Hinds Annals, ii, p. 378. See Amma; 
Dehwar ; Devils; Devil-Worship. 

DENAR, a coin of Turkish It is the 
denaxius of the Romans, Dithem is ‘thedmehme, 
ged alus (in the singular) ig the folie of the 
Romana (Ouscley’s ‘Travel, ip. 490). Tho 
denariue was reduced by ‘ogists Caesar from 
90 to 60 graina, and by Constnatine to 40 grains. 
—Prinsep ; J. B.A. S., Sept. 1632. 

DENDENG, Maray. Jerked beef ; animal 
muscular fibre, preserved by drying in ‘the sun, 
nearly the only mode of cari fishin the Archi? 
pelago. Dondeng is made of the flesh of deer, 
Oxon, nnd buffaloes, and by the Chinese of that 
of the wild hog. It is » considerable article of 
nativo trade,—Crawfurd's Dict. p. 120. 

DENDROBIUM, a genus of air-plants of the 
naturnl order Orchiacem, which occur in south- 
eastern Asia and Australia. 





abun, macros 
ry tum, ‘Paxtonii. 
tpostre. pendulum, 
ureur, Pierard, 
barbetuium. pwielelinta, 
‘bionmoratuns. pumilum, 

brid Purprreu 
condidun, Famiosisaizmumn, 

scoundom, 

cuorulencens staposum. 

atin, anlcatum. 

srumenatun. toretifelium. 
chrpeanthum, 





pte, Most interesting ofthe sirplenta om the 
coast is a dendrobium, the flowers of 
mriteb are toy wrth a yellow ip, three or four 
inched in dinner, and exquisitely fmgmnt, ‘The 
plant blossoms in’ March, but it flowers to the 
Close of October, and msy be seen whitening 
under tho emerald folinge of the groves nearly 
six month of the yoar. The Burmese call it the 


silver flower. 
Dendrobium Ceraia. 
Shih-huh, . . . Crm, | Hwang-te'au, . . Core. 
This Chinese mpecies of dendrobium grows on 
stonea—Smith; Afason, 
DENDROCALAMUS GIGANTEUS, Muaro, 


of Malacin and adjacent islands 5 one of the 

tigat of all bamboos.—V. Muctier. 
MPENDROGALAMOS, HAMILTONT, Nees, 
ascends the Himalayas from 2000 to 6000 fect, 
and rise 60 fect high. Its young shoots aro edible. 
—Brandis; Kurz; V. Muelier. 


DENDROCALAMUS STRICTUS. Nees, 








Bombusa stricte, Hozb. 8 ; prbercens, Lod 
B, vertioallata, Rottier. | Nostus striotus, Smith. 
‘Male hainboo, . . Ba, | Sadhanapu vedura, . Tei. 


‘The mals bamboo has nearly solid stems, and is 


auch in use for afta, buildin 
Sree a pene ne Ooi See 
qzoapt in cultivate stato, It is very ery general 
throughout the Madras Presidency, on 
slopes of the rmoartaiae up 3000 fost elevation, 
It ia common in Bombay, 
and oxtends to Bin 


frequently, Colonel Beddome believes every 
and does not ie down after lowering. —eddome. 


DEO. 


DENDROCALAMUS TULDA, Nees. 
Benton, a pei Rox. ae Peka Brig beng, Bis bens, Br Ene, 


"the eomnga — of Bengal.’ Ite tender 


are used 28 

DENDROGITT. cae a pleasingly coloured 
rufous tree magpie, of all India. 

DENDROCYGNA, s genus of water-fowl, 
known in India to sportsmen 2a the whistling 
duck, They sre common to the northern and 

hemispheres. Seo Aves: Birds 

» DENDHOP! IDA, a family of harmless snakes, 
consisting of ‘the fol lowing genera :— 
Gongoroma, oxyeephalum, Boie, Andomans, Avanm, 


s. am, Grunth Xiu 

@ eantin heseys 

Dendi jets, same 7 Bongal, Assam, Andamans, 
2, 


Rhodeplesion, Schi., Amboyns 
lea ornat (shan 8 Shang. hai, Malacca. 
me Dendrophis genus is common, known as 
tree-makes, the name being from the Greek, 
Dendron, & t1 ane is, a Serpent, are 
ag cal Ywhip'makes ae sibs 
is the common and forry boat 
on the river Ganges. It isa comfortlees rickety- 
looking bont, and dangerous to travel in. Caught 
by the bore even in the middle of the river, if 
crowded, the dengis are swamped. ‘The punsui 
® ry Tigh and fast boat, longer, broader, and 
sharper than the dengi, and more efortablo. 
NGUE, fest ve and erratic epidemic 
rheumatism, This disensc, when it first ap- 
peared in the Britih West India Islands, was 
‘the dandy fever, from tho stiffness aad oon- 
taint which gave to the limbs and body. The 
Spaniards of the neighbouring islands mistook the 
term for their word, Dengue, denoting prudery, 
Thich might alao well expres stiffness and hence 
gue became at last the name of the 


 DENKENACOTTA, the finest forest in the 
Salem collectorate of the Madras Presidency, It 
contains sandal-wood and acha-wood.—Cons, Rep. 








India It was porches 
Tanjore. They” also held 
Porto Novo on the Coromandel coast, Ed 
and Kolehery on the Malabar conat, rnd other 
forts and factories. On the 22d February 1845, 
for £125,000 sterling, Denmark coded, by treaty, 
all ite Indian possessions at Baiagore, Tranquebar, 
and Frederick's Nagoro, or Seramy 

DENWAR, a name given b Mr. Hodgson to a 


and the Bhot conntey. 
See Chepang ; bay 


Haiya. 
DEO, Dev, Deva, Dowa, Saxsx. A 
deity ; hence 'Dewalai or Dewal, a house of iol, 
stamps, a pagoda, Ten the Zev ofthe Greks 
Romane, and ie pomiy the 
original of the name of Siva, often called 
Bho, Bor, or heb; Devi it goddem, “Deni 
esignte & demon, an il, emi, 
gaa teat shade, or ghost, and a hobj 
‘illege tiiehnydelitee Babeae of Bieta: 
stan, the Gramadov of 8. Indus, has a 
of gain et apart each harvest.” Toon 


represented bat bas distinct 
‘eames, oa Binn-aen, wat, Har} Rem, 
In bin concinding ‘otter on. me Come Philo 
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logy, Profeesor Spiegel illustrates from that. 
the fndo-Germanie notions of the deity. Deva, 
Sanskrit, Latin Deus, denotes shining, glittering. 
Te is an appellative, and ocars in the plural a3 
‘often an ia the singular ‘whence it has jastly been 
inferred that even before their separation the Indo- 
Germans were polytheists; likewise Bhage, tho 
distributor, is used also in the plural. Well-attested 
natmes of deities are connected with Deva. Dyaus 
is heaven; Apam napat, aguarum uepos, is the 
generative power residing in the waters. Sce 
Dehwar ; Demon; Devil. 

DEO, seat of the Deo rajas, onc of the most 
ancient families of Bchar, in the Aurangabad sub- 
division, Gaya district. ‘They trace their descent 
from the Ranna of Udaipar (Jodeypore). Four 

erations of unswerving loyalty to tho East 
fadia, Company and the Queen Erapreas have been 
rewarded ‘Py liberal grants of land aud villages ; 
and Sir dai Prakash Singb, K.G-SL, received the 
title of Maharaja Bahadur, with a Knight Com- 
mandership of the Star of India, for bis serviccs 
in 1857, ‘It is the seat of a famous temple, at 
whioh thousands of people congregate twice a year. 
to hold the Ch’hat festival in honour of the sun- 

—Imp. Caz. 

DEOBAND, from Deo-ban, a sacred grove; n 
small town in Saharanpur district, N.W.Provinees, 
of the some name, Half mile from the town is a 
small lake, the Devi-kund, whose banks aro covered 
with temples, ghats, and sati monuments, which 
are much frequented, Deoband isof Hinda origin, 
with a legendary history of 8000 years, ‘The 
Pardave aro and to aye paused their fiat eile 
within ita precincts, ‘The fortress was one of the 
earliest to fall before the Musalman saint, Silhe- 
Nasand Ghazi, A religious assembly takes place 
yeany in a neighbouring wood.——Imp, Gas. 

DEODAR, Hm. 








Cedrus deodara, Zon- raj 
don, ia s valuable timber tree in the forests of the sul 


N.W. Himalaya under the Panjab Government, 
and in the Feudatory States of Jummu and Kash- 
mir, in the Liawa and Uj divisions, on the banks 
of the Chenab, with the Bhatna, the Marrn Ward- 
wan, the Jhelum below Baramula, also the 
Kishenganga. The concs of the deodar are 
identical with those of the cedar of Lebanon ; 
the deodar has generally longer and more pale 
binish leaves and weeping branches, but these 
characters seem to be unusually developed in Eng- 
lish gardens, for several persons, well acquainted 
with the deodar at Simla, when asked to point it 
out in the Kew Gardens, have indicated the cedar 
of Lebanon ; and when shown the cleodar, declare 
that they nover saw that plant in the Himalayo. 
Deodar is also applied to the Chickrassia tabu- 
Jarvis and Juniperos excelea; and in Kujn and on 





the Bess, deodara in applied to the Cuy 
‘and the Sotbia Indica Hooker's Him. 

Jour, ii. p. 41. 
DEO-DHANGA, or holy hill, is a peak in lat, 


87° E,, upwards of 29,000 fest high ? 
and Mount Byerest, 29,002, are abort 100 miles NE: 
of Khatmendu; both are miiway between Gosain- 
than and Kangebun.——Beng. As. Soc. Jour. 1866. 
‘DEO-GHANTA. Hixp. Sacred metal bells. 
DEOGHUR, or Byjnath, is 4 omall town in the 
zilla of Birbhum, famous for ite temples, visited 
er thousands of ‘from 
RoetiWart Provinces of India. T¢i situated in 
the great table-lend which extends from near 





the are ascended 


DEOOLA. 


| Baxi te Dunwe Gxt, i Behe, Gents 
and gneiss, traversed by greenstone 
are the prevailing socks around Veins of lead 
ore, partly pure, pertly in the stato of galena or 
sul traverse tho principal copper vein at 
t an; Both have boon analyzed, and found 
| of rewarkable riclness. ‘The nearest coal ia forty 
miles off ; tho nearest point on the river whara the 
ore could be shipped for Calcutta is sixty, the 
|Foad being tolerable all the way. ‘The copper 
might in all likelihood be sopatated from’ the 
| malachite by stamping and washing. 
DEOGIRI, now called Dowiatabad, is about 12 
miles from ‘Aurangabad, in the Dekkan; ia @ 
‘scarped rock of considerable height, with x road- 
way londing up through the rock. Tt position is 
commanding, and from tho most ancient times 
‘was a stronghold of tho rulers in thet part of 

India. The name seems to have been sometimes 
written Deoghur. Ala-nd-Din, nephew and 
genera! of Jalal-nd-Dip, in a.p. 1294 it across 
the Narbadda and captured Deogiti, and besides 
money nnd jewels, obtained the cossion of Bllichpur 
and its dependencies, and the raja was further to 

pay tribute annually. Ale-ud-Dim, on his return, 

was met by his uncle, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 

Kbilji, whom be assassinated, 1295, as ho was 

onthe cheek, and then ascended the throne. 
bacuently ho invaded. and conquered Gujerst, 
and took its beautiful rani, Kamala Devi, into his 
household. About A.p, "1800 he repulsed an 
invasion of the Moghula under Katallagh Khan. 

In A.D. 1808 he captured the fort of Chittore, but 
was immodintely reoallod to check an invasion of 

tho Moghuls, whom he repuleed a third and fourth 
time in 1903 and 1806, In 1806 he sont Malik 

Kafor, his genera}, a eunuch, and who had been 

the alave of a merchant at Cambay, to chastise the 

ja of Deogiri, which Kafur effected, and also 
jucd the Mahrattes. In A.D, 1309 Mahk 
Kafur captared Warangal, then the capital of 
Telingans. In 1810 be reduced Belal-Deo, raja 
of the Karnatic, with ‘whom tho Belal dynasty 
ended. Ho overran the whole of the exstern 
provinces os far as Ramisteram, opposite Ceylon, 
where he orceted a mosque to commemorate his 
victories ; and ia A.D, 1311 he returned to Dehli, 
Inden with plunder, ‘In 1912 he despatehedt Kafar 
‘a second time to punish Rem Dova, king of 
Deogiri, and son of the former Itam Deo, who waa 
put to death, and the kingdom annexed, He 
‘next carried his arms over all tho Mahratta terri- 
tory and the Karnatio, and soon after died,— 
Brigg’s Nizam. See Dowlatabad. 

DEO-KORA, the honsehold god of the Garo 
race. It is a small ae, a bear embossed 
figures, hung up in the house and worshipped, and 
Mites ofteed. Seo Deo-Ghantas 

DEOLEE, in Rajputana, in Int, 25° 54! N., 
and Jong. 74° 58" E,, is the’ headquarters of the 
Haraoti and Tonk political ageney, comprising the 
states of Bundi, Kotah, Tonk, Jiallawur, and 
Shabpura. Tt is 57 miles 8.E. from Nusscarabad. 

DEQ MUNNI? sacred beads of Assam, 

DEOULA are temples sacred to Jagannth ; 
they rise from the foundation in » gradual 
ike a sugar-loaf, with an iron image of 
on the pinnacle,’ These temples, msde of brick, 

y ' flight of etepe, and contatn only 
one room, ‘The word is Deo-alaya, the Honse of 
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DEQ-PANI. 


DEO-PANI, a stream which falls into the 
Brahms Kuad. 

‘DEO PATTAN, a district in the 8.W. of Indis, 
jn which was the temple of Somanath taken by 
Mobmud of Ghazni in 1024. - 

DEOPRAYAG, a village in the Garhwal dis- 
trict of the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 30° 8 N., and 
long. 78° 99’ E., at the confluence of the Alaknanda 
and the Bhagirathi, and 2366 feet above sea-level. 
‘The united sirenm takes the name of the Ganges, 
and the point of junction forms one of the five 
aacred halting-places in the pilgrimage which 
‘Hindus make to Himachal, The villageis perched 
100 feet above the water's edge, on the searped 
side of a mountain, which risea bebind it to a 
height of 800 fest. The great temple of Rama 
Chandra, built of massive uncemented masonry, 
stands upon a terrace in the upper part of 
town, aad consist of an iregalar pyramid, capped 

‘te cupola with a golden ball and spire. 
lutions take ‘at three basins, 











the holy stress, an 
DEORA ia the tribe of the Sarohi 
chiefs of Abu and Sarohi. It is a branch of the 
Chauhan Rajpats, whose cradie is said to be on the 
sammitof Abu, whence they apread over the regions 
akirting the Aravalli to Ajmir, establishing many 
minor principalities, a8 Nadol, Jhalor, and others, 
Tong beforo the Ralttor of Jodbpar hed sat foot in 
Maroo, but wore yet enjoying all the pomp of 
ity in the aplondid clty of Kanauj. ” Safobi, 
‘Abu, and Chandravati thes appertained to the 
Pramara race; nor was it unti) the thirteenth 
contary that iho uncle of Kana Deo, prince of 
‘Shalors, trencherously obtained posscosion of the 


former with its dependencies, by the slaughter of Yellow Sea, 


the Pramarn race. The city, now the residence 

of the Deora princes, is comparatively of modern 

dso, the ancient Serohi lying bebind second 

range of mountains, The Rabtor and Deora are 
: 


avest of the Rajput races. Acbilgarh, or Gobi. 


the immoveable castle, in the namo of the fortress 

‘the Deora.— Tod's Tr. p. 61; Rajasthan, ii. 
pp. 89, 57; Annals of Mewar, p. 334. 

DEORHI, Ihxy, A threshold, a household ; 
the household of a person of rank, generally of & 
Mahomedan noble, answering to the Bab of the 
Constantinople palace, or the Porte, also to the 
foot of the throae. 

DEORI, priests of the Aka race. Deoshi, the 
suoriticinl prieat of the Kooch. Deota, a deity. 

DEOTSA, a small plateau or table-iaud adjoin- 
ing that of Balti, It and the Balti table-land form 
a lertitory 60 miles long and 36 broad, and are 
part of territory of Balti It is high above 
the forest line or birch region, and tenanted only 
by the marmot, with a few dwart willows and 
Lerbacoons species aa ite planta, It is a thinly- 
inhabited steppe, 13,000 feet above the nes-level, 
between Skardo and Kashmir, belonging to Balt- 
intan.— Vigne. 

DE PAYVA. Sce Pedro da Covillam. 

DERA BULLU, a suail torritory‘in the Kouen 
Lun valley, in Turkestan ; the valley of the Yark- 
and river, near this, ia 16,883 feet above the sea, 
in Ink 85¢ 49" N,, and long. 77° 31’ E. 

DERAH or Diarah, Hiwp., answera to Chur 
in Lower J, tnd signifies the long rick 
alluvial fats which generally 


Tine the banks of 
such rivers as the Gunduk, the Ganges, and the 








DESERTS. 
Kosai, and increase, diminish, or melt 
away, owing to the action of the stream in the 


rainy season. 
the Nagpur forest, of gent senate wrongs 

ts, strength ; the average 
logs are from 6) to 10} feet long, and from 2 
to 8 feet in girth. It has a winding, and, as it 
were, netted grain, from which, as well aa the 
extraordinary toughness of ite ‘fibres, butchers 
invariably use it for chopping blocks. —Captain 
Sa 


DERI, a dialect of the Persian language, which 
in used by the Zorosstrians in Persia; it is not the 
Zend. tis also described as an ancient dialect of 
Persian spoken at Balkh, but also sa the modern 
Persian tongue. It is derived from the Parsee, 
which displaced the rougher Peblevi, though 
Peblevi is still used in the sacred writings at 
Sherwan, 

DES, Desa. Saxsk, In Robilkhand, the Des is 
the cleared villages on the borders of the Terai; in 
the Himalayan regions it means the plains of 
Hindustan. With the Mahrattas, it moans the 
conntry between the Sybadri and Balaghat hills, 
the Karnatic and the Godayery river; it also 
means any plain, open, or champagne country, 
In the Dekiian if is used to signify champagne 

fr 








country. Of the words derived from it and ita 
er Applications, Des ix a native country ; 
Desmukh and Despande nro Mabratta revenue 


officers; Desai, a superintendent of a district ; 
Desasthe, Desath or Deshasth, a Mebratta Braman; 
Par-desi, a foreigner, 

DESERTS of Asia, bisban of the Persians, and 
Chul of Turkestan. A chain of degerts extend from 
the Canary Inlands in the Atlantic Ocean to the 

, crossing Africa and Arabin, through 
parts of Central Persia, Seistau, Korasan, Afghsn- 
tstan, aud Baluchistan, onwards to the east of tho 
Indus, into Rajputane’ and the link, broken by th 
Himalaya, ia found in the grant sand sea of the 

i. ‘They are mostly uninhabitable, fram tho 
absence of water and tho intense heat, but ha 
‘occasional owes of rich vegetation, where water 
springs ooeur, or where the Nile, the Tigris, the 
ates, the Indus, and their ‘affinents enrich 
the country. ‘To the westward, the seas of wud 
of the African and Arabian wastes are seldom 
raised above, often sink below, the level of the 
ocean. To the eastward of the rich tract in Persia, 
Kerman, Seistan, Chinese Tartary, and Mongolia, 
the desert consists of neries of plateaux, having 
from 3000 to nearly 10,000 feet of elevation, 

‘The Eastern Desert of Egypt, near Jabl Gyr, has 
ancient green, red, and. Fry quarries 
at Jab) Dakkan (Mons Porphyrltia); ad breccia 
quarries occur at Wadi Keuch, which ware worked 
in the time of the first Osirtazen, eu tohare 
been the Pharach who ruled over Egypt in the 
time of Joseph. 

‘The Desert of Arabia extends from where the 

of Syria touch the Euphrates in the north, 
to near the coast of Hedramsut in the south. It 
is continued between Syria and the Euphrates; 
‘Yetween Hejaz and Jabal Shammar and the ‘Najd 
provinoss, and between Yemen end Ouman, ond 
on the east, between the provi inj 
ud Al Hare on the Persian Gull 


and after rains are ecattered patches of gram, and 
‘the Bedonin find pestare on the borders; but in 
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‘the hot seraon the sun pours down its heat in 
uno) fiercenesa. ‘hat part miscalled the 
Syrian desert by Europeans, was the Arabia Deserta 
of Ptolemy, and is now known as Al Hammad. 
‘That in the neighbourhood of Damascus is called 
Badiyah us Sham. 

The Desert of Syria Vie between Mesopotamia 
and the coust region of Syria and its southern part, 
Palestine, It is a grest chalk plateau, about 1800 
feet above the sea, boundod on the weat aide by 
‘fA great depreasion, 

Deserof Kharasn.—Between the Caspian and 
the Oxus is a desert tract of firm gravel, broken 
into undulations, and covered with a rich pasture 
of atomatic herbs, and water is found in some of 
the hollows on its surface. It is known na the 
desert of Khiva or Kharazm, also as the Regan, 
and from June to Sey ber is liable to deatruc- 
tive hot winds, in which man and beast perish, 
evon the hardy camel perishing miserably. The 
Balch call thie wind So, the fame, nso Badi- 

jimoom, or the poison wind, There is great 
of skin, quickly ending in death. ‘The approach of 
the wind is ushered in by an oppressive calm in 





the air, and a degree of heat that affecta the eyes; 8 


the precaution then adopted by travellers is to 
cover themuelves over, and lie prostrate on the 
carth. Pottinger says (Travels, p. 136) that any 
cloth, however thin, will obviate the deleterious 
effecta of the Bad-i-Simoom on the human body. 
The Great Salt Desert of Central Persia is 
called the Daria-i-Kavir. It stretohes north and 
south across the eastern part of that country from 
Nishabor in the north, to Kirman on the soath, 
and sinks to ite lowest level opposite to the Seistan 
basin. It may be below the sea-level, and is 


ceriainly not far above it, It isthe principal of 
the eh salt swamps of Persia. 


Kavir or Kafe 
Wherever the alluvial sol of the Persian platean 
ia exposed to sufficient moisture, either by the 
overfiow of rivera, by surface drainage from the 
Mla or by the want of wuficient slope to, cary 
off desert rainfall, a saline offlorescence ia prodnced, 
which, forming a thin whitiah crust on tho surface, 
retains the moisture bencath for a considerable 
time, and thus crentes in winter and spring a 
treacherous and impassable bog. About lat. 34° N. 
it is 6 miles wide. 

‘The (reat Desert of Khorasan commences cast 
ot Koom, and stretchos almost due east to the 
north of Khoor. From near this it turns to the 
south, and gradually lessens in width. At its 
broadest, 8. of Damghan, it is about 150 miles 
‘broad, but generally where the roads cross it ite 
breadth. is from 80 to 100 miles, It is a barrier 
more difficul: than apy mountains in N. Persia 
and Khorasan (MacGregor, Khorasan), a desert 
pisia without one bindo of gros, one Ica of any 

ind, or living thing of any sort, Its dark soil is 
covered with a thick ealine efflorescence, which 
glittera painfully on the eyes, and i felt. cranch- 

ing under the feet. Hero and there are darker 

moist patohes. The Kavir is honeycombed with | 
holes about 9 inches deep, and the ave of a man's 


I 

The Desert of Kizl-Koom (red sand) extends 
over an area af 35,000 squate miles. \ 

The desert called Reg-i-Sistan or Reg-i-Baluch- 
intan, on the 8.W. part of Afghanistan, extends 
from’ the highlands of Kalat to the boundary or 
Sarhad mountains south of Seistan. It extends 








DESERTS. 
from the Mushti range in the south, fo the plain 
of Kandahar on the north, where it ends in a belt, 
ten or fifteen miles wide, of high desert cliffs, 
called Chol or dry land.’ Tho nomades pasture 
‘their cattle there in winter, as it produces a rich 

‘at that season of the year. 

The Great Indian Desert, on the eastern side of 
the Indus, lies between Sind and Rajputana. It 
is a sandy tract, but is covered with shrubs, and 
im places amall trees grow. The ulation ix 
thin, but villages are found throughout; and 
immense herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats 
are pastured. It is entirely destitate of streams 
‘of water, with but few hills of rock, and a large 
portion of the surface consists of sundhilla of 
considerable height, called Thar or Thurr, or 
Thul. When rain falls, crops of bajra (Penieillaria) 
are raised; and when they fail, the population 

ive principally on the milk of cattle and on 
imported grain. Throughout the sandy tracts 
of this desert the vegetation consists of the Calli- 
om polygonoides (Phog, Hinn, ; Tob, Sixn.), 

‘rua javanica (Bhui, Hixp,; Babusa, SIND.), 

‘Anabests multiffora (Lana, Hiwp.), and Mart, 





growing in’ tufts, abounding on 
and spreading fot miles on the 
plains. Phog and Bhni, also Orthanthers viminen 
(Kip, Hixp.), are peculiar to the sandhills, Be- 
tween the sandbiile, Calotropis procera, Salvadoran. 
Persica, Acacia rupestris (or Kejri), Capparis 
aphylla, 5, Lieve jujuba, and a few other planta, 
are commonly fowid. After rain, numerous herbs 
spring up, and a grass called Brot (? Cenchrus 
biflorua), the spiny seeds of which attach them- 
selves to one’s clothes like burrs. Divested of 
their spiny covering, thoy are made into # kind 
dread. "Birds are numerous; hi wolves, 
jackals, the desert fox, Vulpes leucopus, V. Ben- 
fglensia, aloo Lynx Felis oarecal oocur } and, the 
{erbon ret, Gerbiltus hureine, in inerediblo 
nupbers, perhaps a burrow in every square yard, 

"A traveller proceeding from the * Khachse’ or 
flate of Sind to the east, sees tho line of the desert 
distinctly marked, with its elevated teeba or sand 
ridges, under which flows the Sankra, which ia 
generally dry, except nt periodical inundations, 
‘Theso sandhilia are of considerable elevation, and 
may be considered the limit of the inundation of 
the ‘Sweet-river,' the Meethn Muran, a Scythic 
or Tartar name for river, and by which alone the 
Indus is known from the Punjnud to the ocean. 
‘The teeba or sandhills occupy a large tract in 
Eastern Sind, extending the wholo length of the 
province along the edge of the Indus alluvium. 
‘They are in ridges which run E. and W. or N.E. 
and §.W. Sir B. Frero says some of them are 
400 or 500 fect high. 

Toe Ronn, Ran, or Rinn is a salt marsh, 150 
miles broad, into which the Loni or Looni ot salt 
river enters, and then rans on to the sea, The 
Tooni rises in the Aravalli. In Marwar it sepa- 
rates the fertile land from the deeert, afterwards 
rana through the Chauhan territory, di git into 


cOMrse grans 
the sandhills, 





the eastern pert, called Raj-Bah or Sooi-Bah, and 
the western part, called Parker or ‘beyond the 
Khar or Loni.’ ‘The Kaggar rises in the Siwalik 


Hills, lows ‘under ‘Bhatusit ‘walls, and one 
emptied iteclf between Jeymulmir and Rori 
Bukkur. The rainfall is 18 inches at Nagar 
Parkar, 11°8 inches at Omerkot, but sarich feos 
near Jeyeulmir and the centre of the desert. 
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‘The Desert of India is known on ite borders aa 
Nuroost/hali, tho region of death, from Mri, 
Bawsx. tp die and Sthall, arid or dry land, bul 
ig also known as the desert of Rajputana, 
Maroost'bali is bonnded on the north by tho flat 
skirting the Gara; on the south by the Ruun, 
and Koliwara; on the east by the Aravalli; 
and on the west by the valley of Sind, I 
covers an area of 77,600 squaro miles, But for 
the Aravalli, which runs N.E, and S.W., dividing 
Rajputana into two equal parts, Central Indin 
would be submerged in sand; nay, lofty and 
continuous as is this chain, extending almost 
from the sea to Debli, wherever there are 
or depressions, there flosting aand-clouda are 
water t through or over, and form a jittle Chul even 
in the bosom of fertility. Whoever hae 
the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand for some 
miles resombles waves of tho roa, will comprehend 
thig remark, This desert has small scattered 
spots of fertility, with groat arid portions called 
thax, {hur, or thul, denoting tracts particularly 
aterile, therefore the converee of the ossia of the 
Greeks, and each with distinct name, as the 
thul of Kawnr, the thhul of Goga, and otliers. A 
tradition exists to the effect that in remoto 
it was ruled by Powar or Pramara Rajput princes 
from nine fortresses, viz. Poogul, Mundore, 
Maru, Abu, Kheraju, Parkar, Chotun, (merkot, 
‘Arora, and Lodorva. From Bhalotra on the 
Loon}, throughout the whole of Dhat and Qomra- 
i-Boomra, the western portion of Jeysulmir, and 
 brosd ‘strip between the southern limits of 
Daodputra and Bikanir, there is real solitude and 
gsolation, But from the Sutlej to the Runa, n 
apaco of 500 miles of longitudinal distance, and 
varying in breadth from 50 to 100 miles, nume- 
yous oases are found, whore the shepherds from 
the valley of the Indua and tho T’bul pastaro 
their flocks, ‘The springs of water in these 
have various sppeliations, ter, par, rar, dur, all 
cxpremive of the element, round which assemble 
the Rajur, Soda, Mangulia, and Sahrai, inhabiting 
tha desert, The whole of Bikanir and that part 
of Shekhavat uorth of the Arnvalli are compre- 
hiouded im the desert. Jeysulmir ia nearly ins the 
contre of what may be termed entire desert, is in 
fact an vasia, but the largest oxais of the desert, 
overywherv inaulatod by inmenso masses of t’hul, 
some of which arc 40 miles in breadth. The 
tock on which the castle is built bas three peaks 
or tri-cuta, Westward from this, from 400 or 
500 miles, with 100 or 200 milca in breadth, 
fare little acattured oases, on which the shepherds 
of the desert have their huts. 

The whole of the Bikanir principality, with the 
cxception of a fow isolated spota or oases scattered 
hore and there, conaista more or less of sand. 
From the castern to the western boundary, in 
the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous 
plain of sand, though the teeba or sandhilis 
commence in the centre of the country, the 
principal chain originating in the tracta border- 
lug eastern valley of the Indas, and ter- 
mingting its elevations about the heart of 
Bikanir, On the N.E. quarter, from Rajgurb to 
Nobur and Raotair, the soil is good, being black 
earth, elightly mixed with sand, and having water 
near enough to the aurface for irrigation ; it pro- 
duoca wheat, gram, and even rice in considerable 
quantities. same soll exista from Bhatnair 
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to the banks of the Gare, The whole of the 
Mobilla tract in a fertile oasis, the tecba just 
terminating their extreme offseté on its northern 
Hii; belog flooded in the periodical rang, whost 
is abundantl uced. In 1881, the population 
or Bikanir war 500,051, 

The deterioration of the Biksnir region, within 


it three centuries since the Pape srcauted the 
1° assertion 


Jit, almost warrants our bel 

tat these deserts were once ferile and populous 
‘The princes of Bikanir need to take the fiold at 
the bead of 10,000 of their kindred retainers, 'Thé~ 
commercial towns of Churu, Rajgurb, and Rinne, 
as entrepote, supplied the country with the pro 
Auotions of Sind’ and the provinces to the weat- 
ward, or of those of Gangetic India. The same 
cause affected Jeysulmir, Bikanir, and the more 
eastern principalities, The Maldote of Joysulmir, 
and the Larkkani of Jeypore, were as notorious 
1g the Beodawat of Bikanir ; and to these may bo 
added the Sabrai, Khossa, and Rajurh, in the more 
‘western desert, who in their habits and prinoiples 
Tod described na demoralized sa the Bedouins of 
Arabia, The line of greatest breadth of Bikanir 
extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, sod mesaures 


‘ages xbout 180 miles, while the length from north to 


south between Bhatnair aud Mahajin ia about 
160 miles; the area may not excced 22,000 miles. 
Formerly they reckoned 2700 towns, vil and 
hamlets scattered over this space, one-half of 
which are no longer in existence. “The tract to 
the N.W. of Jaetpur in Colonel Tod's time was 
perfectly desolate, and nearly so from that point 
to Bhatnair; to the N.E. the population was but 
acanty, which obeervation also applied to the parte 
from the meridian of Bikanir to the Jey ir 
frontier; while internally from these points it 
is more uniform, and equals the northern parts of 
Marwar. Three-fourths of the people are Jit; the 
yest aro their conquerors, descendants of Becka, 
including the Sarsote Brahmans, Charans, Bards, 
and a few of the debased classes, whose numbers 
are not one-tenth of the Rajputs. In Colonel 
Tod's time the Jit were the most wealthy as well 
‘a8 the most numerous portion of the community. 
Many of the old Bhumia landlords, representatives 
of their ancient communal heads, were men of 
substance. Sarsote, properly Saraswati, Brahmans 
are found in considerable numbers throughout this 
tract. They aver that they were masters of the 
country, prior to the Jit colonists, They are s 
peaceable, industrious race, and without a single 
prejudice’ of the order. They eat ment, emake 
‘tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in the 
sacred kine. The Churaw are the aacred onler of 
these regions, ‘The warlike tribes esteem the 
heroic lays of the Bard more than the homily of 
the Brahman, The Charan are throughout reve- 
reneed by the Rahtor, and hold literally, 
on tho tenure of an old song. 

The Jkalkurar or Jhalore tract is one of the 
portant divisiona of Marwar. In 1881 ita 
population was 40,488. It is seperated from 

wanchi by the Sookri and Khari, which, with 
many amaller streams, flow through them’ from 
the Aravali sil Abe, siding to fertilise ie 2 560 

wns and yi , forming © 
domains of Marwar. The Scopirtant fortress of 
‘guarding tbe southern frontier of Marwar, 
stands on the extremity of the range 
‘north to Sewanoh. Sewancki is the tract hetween. 
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the Looui and Sooke, Macholah and Momsen 
ave the two principal dependencies of Jhalore. 
Beomual and" Sanchore se the two -priveipal 
divisions to the south, each containing 86 villages. 

Toda chiet 


Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jhalore, has a 
and Meena popolation, 

he Thul of Goga is very thinly inbabited ; it 
na many savdbalin’Chalka-eee 

The Zhu! of Tiruroe lies between Goga Deo 
and Jeysoimir. 

‘The T'hul of Kiawar ie between Joysulmir and. 
Barmair, in the most remote angle of Marwar. 

Barmair fhul, also called the Maili-uat’h-ka- 
Chal, ia oceupied by catéle-breeders. 

The Khervler, or land of Kher, and Nager 
Goorob, on the Looni, ara the chief t'bul. 

The Chauhan Rajput of the desert has, on the 
X, and E,, the above tracta of Marwar, to the 
south Koliwara and the Rann, to the west the 
desert of Dhat. ‘The sterile ridge which passes 
through Chotun to Jeysulmic passes weet of 
Bankasir on to Nagar Parker, ‘The wells are 
65 to 180 feet deep. ‘The Sahrai, Khossa, Koli, 
and Bhil inbabitanta are predatory. The Chauhan 
Rajput does not wear the zonar, aud doce not 
tauch respect the Brahmans, ‘The Pit'hil and 
Banya are farmers and traders. 

_ Mall and Noe, gardeners and barbers, are 
imporiaat members of every Rajput family, and 
tobe found in all the villages, of which they 
invariably the cooks. 

Choora and Thaori were, in Colovel Tod's 
time, actually castes of robbers,—the former 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter from Mewar. 
Mout of the chieisin bad o dow in tek pay. 
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northern part ia called Nair in the ancient geo- 
ical nomenclatare of Marooat’hali; 

‘when some of the Bhatti clana became 
Broly, they changed the vowel a to u, to 

istinguiah them from the parent stock, viz. 
Bhatti for Bhutti_ In all probability, the Yudu- 
Bhatii is the original Yuti colony from Central 
‘Asia; and the Jit prince of Saipur was the 
predecessor of these very races, Bhatasir has 
attained great historical oelebrity, from its position 
being in tho route of invasion from Central Asia 
to India, It is more than probable that the Jit 
mee who resisted the advance of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in a naval warfare on the Indus, bad long 
before that period established themselves in the 
deacrt as well ag in the Panjab; and as we find 
tuem occupying # place amongst the thirty-six 
royal tribaa, we may infer that they had political 
power many centuries before that conqueror, In 
A.D. 1305, only twelve years after the conquest of 
India by Shahab-ud-Din, his suocessor Kutub-ud- 
Din was compelled to conduct the war in person 
‘against the Jit of the northern desert, to prevent 
their wresting the important post of Hansi from 
the empire; and when the unfortunate and 
intrepid quies Rania, the worthy heivam of the 
great Firoz, was compelled to abandon her throne 
to a usurper, ehe songht and fond protection 
amongst the Jit, who, with their Seythic brethren 





are the Ghikar, assembled all their forocs, and marched, 


with thee quoen ab their head, like Tomyris of 
old, ne her foca, ee wi a ce 
enjoy the anno revenge, but gnined o glorious 
fleath in the attempt to overturn the Salig law of 
Indie. Again in AD, 1397, when Timur invaded 





sete for the most dexperne ware, "The Indy banal wa stacks for havi date 
Bahaderan chief had expelled all his Rajpats, and him exceedingly on his invasion of Multan, when 
retained only Choora znd ‘Thnori. The Choora he in person scoured the country, and cut off a 


were highly estoemed for fidelity, and the barriers 
and portals throughout this tract were in their 
cartly. They enjoy very singnlar pera, 
which. would go far to prove their being the 
aborigines of the country, natnely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the 
funeral ceremonica sro over. 

The Rakior of Bikanir bear a martial reputa- 
tion, The Rahtor of the desert have fewer 
prejudices than their more ‘eastern brethren; 
‘they will eat food without inquiring by whom it 
was dremed, and will drink either wine or water, 
without asking to whom the cup belonged. They 
would make the best soldiers in the world if they 


would submit to discipline, as they are brave, | 


hardy, easily antisfied, and very patient ; but 
‘the inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxi- 
eating herbe, are said to excoed all the Chatecs 
Rajetia, cho thirty-six royal tribes of India| The 
piala or ‘cup’ is» favourite with every Rajput 
‘who ean affonl it, and is, aa well aa opium, a 
panacea for ennui, arising’ from the absence of 
all mental stimulants, in which they are more 
deficient, from the nature of the country, than 
most of their warlike counteymen. 

Bhataair, now an in of Bikanir, was 
anciently the ebief ab another Jit oom- 
‘manity, #0 powerful as at one tims to 
the vengeance of kings, and at others to suscour 
in distress. "The 











tribe of banditti called Jit, In short, tho Bhatti 
and Jit wore ao intermingled, that distinction was 
impossible. Shortly efter 'Tirour’s invasion, a 
colony of Bhatti migrated from Matote and 
Phoolra, under thelr leader Bersi, and asasulted 
and captured Bhatoair from 2 Mnhomeclan cbief. 
‘The Indian dasort differs vory materially from 
that portion of tho great African desert in the samme 
latitudes. Water at 20 fect, was found at Monrauk 
by Captain Lyon; this, in the Indian desert, in 
unheard of. “At Daicmok’a, near the capital, the 
wells aremoro than 200 enbite,or 800 foet, in depth 
and it is rare that water fit for man is found at a 
less distance from the surface than 60 feet, in the 
tracts decidedly termod t’hul or desert ; ‘though 
some of the fints or oases, such as that of Mohilla, 
are exceptions, and abuudance of brackish water 
fit for cattle is found throughout at about 30 foet. 
All the wells arc lined with basketwork made of 
and the water is generally drawn up 
bend-linea, Water ia aold in all the large 
towns by the Malli race, or gardeners, who have 
the monopoly of this a Most: families havo 
large cisterna or reservoirs called tanks, which 
are filed in the rainy season. They are of 
masonry, with  gmall trap-door at the top, made 
to exclude the external air, and having a lock and 
key affixed. Some large tanka are established 
the community, and thin water keeps sweet 












for 
‘Bhatti anuala confirm | for eight and twelve months’ consumption, 


what might have been asmumed without suspicion, | It was through this trect that Humayun sought 


that to colony of this race 
name, though not ita existence. The whole of the 


Bhatuair owes ite | refage to the Dhat country; and at Omerkot, 
Jloof the ‘ita capital, Akbar was boro, 


Omerkot was 
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‘wrested from the Soda race by the Rahtor tribe 
of Marwar, and since then the chiefs of the 
oxpelled clan have dwelt in Chore, 15 miles N.E. 
of Omerkot, At one time, every third year 
brought famine. The Soda women of this deaert 
tract of Dhatta are proverbially handsome. In 
this desert and in the valley of the Indus are 
the Soda, Cat’hi, and Mallani, descendants of the 
Sogdi, Cath, and Malli, of Getes and Yuti, many 
of whom call themselvea Baluch, or keep the 
ancient name of Numi, whilat the Zjtbat or Jut 
retain their primitive appellation; also reresins 
of the Johya and Dabya, who, with the Gete, Jut, 
or Hun, hold places amongst the 86 royal races 
of ancient India, The Baraha and Lobane. tribes 
are there, the Suhrai, the great robber of the 
desert, the Bhatti, Rahtor, Joda, Chauhan, 
Kaorwa, Johya, Sultano, Arora, Khoomra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Bisimavi, Jakhur, ‘Shing, Ashiag, and 
Pooniab, 

‘The origin of the Mahomedan Kullora and 
Sabrai is doubtful, but the Nyad or prosel 
from Rajput or other Hindu tribes are Jut, 
Rajur, Qomra, Soomra, Mair or Mer, Mor or 
Mobor, Baluch, Loomri or Locka, Sumaicha, 
Mangulia, Baggreab, Dabya, Johya, Khairowi, 
Janguroa, Oondur, Bairowi, Bawuri, Tawori, 
Chrenden, Khossn, Sudani, Lohana. These con 
vorts wore ferocious and intolerant. 

Arora, a thrifty race, tradesmen and farmers. 

Bhattiah, formerly martial, now traders like the 
Arora, and both these have commercial agencies 
oN Frain Bishoavi, cultivators ant grazers, 

rahman, Bishoavi, cultivators ans 

in Dhat, some in Chore and in Ome 

itti. 
Daodpura, founded’ vy Daoud Khan from 
ee Dat ike tho Kai pastoral 

ote OF sali ce tho Orwa, & 
race of Dhat; their cows give 8 or 10 seers of 
mil duly. anes 

‘aorwa, a peacenble nomade race, 
tho Phil ct Dit, rear eattle 

Kullora and Talpur, Sind tribes, which far- 
nished the last. two ruling dynasties. ‘The Kullora 
claim descent from the Abbasside khalifs, ant the 
Talpari from Mahomed, but both seem to bo 

luch, which nre easontially of Jit or Gete 
origin,’ ‘Tho ‘Talpuri (Ta! or Tar, Borassua 
flabelliformis or palmyra, and Pora, a town) 
ainount to one-fourth of thie population of Hyder- 
abad, which they call Lobri or Little Sind. 
are none in the T’hul. 

ohana, numerous in Dhat and Talpura ; they 
are scribes and shopkeepers, 

Jakhur, 'Shiag, and Pooniak, harmless, indus- 
trious, in the desert and the valley, are denomi- 
nations of the Jit race, but moat of these sections 
haye became Mahomedans, and call themselves 
Fjhbut. 

Johya, Dubya, snd Margulus, once Raj 
aro now Mahomedane; are fem either i the salley 


rowi, Jangures, Oondur, and Baggresh, descended 
from the Pramar apd Senkla Rajputs. 
to inte ah OF ity dove in ‘Sind from the sea 
iputra, but not on the Thul. They are 
the oldest of the proselytes to is 
‘Mair or Mer, of Bhatti origin, 
‘Aor oF Mohor, of Bhatti origin. 
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Noomri, Loomri, or Looka, alk of which mean 
fox, a subdivision of the Baluch race. 

Oomra and Scomra are converts from the 
Puar or Pramara rece; have mixed largely with 
‘Mahomedans. 

Rajur, 8 convert from the Bhatti, cultivators, 
stephens and thieves, and evil-livers. 

teburri, @ race who in Hindustan profess 
Mahomedanism, and rear camels, here were & tribo 
who rear camela, or, with the Bhatti, stole them. 

Salraiis the most numerous of the Mahomedan 
tribes of the desert, of which he was the terror.~ 
‘The Khossa is branch of the Sabrai, whom i 
habits he resembles, plandering on camels, but 

are cowardly and faithless, 

‘Soda is scattered over the desert, some 
are Mahomedans ; the Sumaicha is a Mabomedan 
proselyte from the Soda. 

‘Sumaicha, converts to Mahomedanism from 
the Soda taco; some are somo are 
plunderers. ‘They are dirty, abd never shave. 

Tawuri, Thori, or Tori, dwell in the t’huls of 
Daodputra, Beejnote, Noke and Noakote, and 
Oodar; they own aud hire cut camels, but, like 
the Bawari and Khengar, are great thieves, and 
are calied ‘bhoot,* or evil spirits, and sona of 
Start of Gobi. Th highway b 

Nesert of Gobi, The great highway between 
Pekin and Europe from ‘imo inmemorial,” baa 
been the caravan tract from the western end of 
the great wall across this desert. The route inyues 
from the western end of the great wall, and, 
movin ‘the Kiayu pase, has to traveras 
N.W. 500 miles of a desolate sand tract to reach 
the city of Khamil. At this town the road bifur- 
cates, the upper branch lending through Barkul, 
Uromchi, and Kurkur-usu into Zongaria; the 
lower through Pijan, Turfan, Karashar, and 
Kuchu to Akea in Euatern Turkestan. While 
Chinese rule prevailed, Zungaria and Eastern 
‘Turkestan formed the province of Ii, 

Gobi desert in 1860 renched within 6 miles of 
the town of Ichi on the N.E., but ita shifting 
sands move along in vast billows, overpowering 
everything, Mr. Johuson was told that on one 
‘ceeasion, in the space of 24 hours, 360 towns 
were buried, Ichi and Yarkand are ‘anid to have 
tSgo of tide a sie this erent. Near Mebi, i 

is desert hus the appearance of a low 
range of broken hills, and consiste of hillocks of 
uoving sand, varying in height from 200 to 400 
feat. 

The belief that wildernesaes are haunted places, 
ia very old and gencral ane. Jus himself, in 
very solemn passage (Luke xi. 24), adopta the 
Jewish phraseology se to this belief. Pliny says 
(ii. 2) ‘that in the deserta of Africa phantoms in 
Lruman shape sppesr to travellers, and immediately 
vanish again. But the belief is especially pro~ 
valent among the nations of Centra! Asie. By 
them deserts are held to be the especial head- 

aries and renderrous of malignant spirit; 
fence the wilderness of Tureo, and. particularly 
the great sand waste of Gobi, have from boar 
antiquity had ay evil fame ‘Tho Turks have 
sayi evi rite at in desert 

Bock “Both a isn and Manco Polo allude to 
Sete byreeepoke 

ais a le, wi] 
demons were said to anaich travellers off their 
horses. The Afghans believe each of the nume- 
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yous solitudes in the mountains and deserts of 
their country to be inhabited by » lonely damon, 
whom they call the Gholi-Biaban, or spirit of 
the waste, a gigantic and frightful spectre, whi 
devours passengers.— Schmidt, p. 352;  Yule's 
Cathay, i. p. 157; Tod's Rajasthan, i. 

. 196, 202, 211, 289; Mignan’s Pp. 
lacGiregor, Khorasan; Mr. Johnson, i. 
‘Soc, Jr. 1867 ; Sir Bartle Frere on the Hun» of 
Cutch ; Pottinger's Travels; G. Rawlinson, i. p. 1; 

Major R. D. Upton, p. 165. 

ESHASTH. jaurn, A native eran. 
Deshastbulu, natives. Deshasth isa term by whi 
fhe Brahmans, of Moherashtre ere designated, 
They are described as a class of sedentary habits, 
extromely fond of their native place, very fond of 

isplay, and fond of rich and splendid clothes. 
On occasions of marriage and other festival 
ceremonies, they are lavish. Deahagtha Brahmans 
have acquired some literary celebrity, and have 
bean largely employed ander the several govera- 
menta of India, chiefly in the revenue depart 
menta, The few Prakrit pocts that have nade 
their appearance are Deshasth, such as Wamon, 
Moropant, and Jagauth. Deshasth Brahmans are | 
Uetter-featured than Konkanasths, but the 
Konkanasth Brahman is fairer. 

‘The social and political life of the Konkanasth 
Beahmanshas undergone a coraplate change since 
the beginning of the 18th century, Before that 
they were solcly an sgricaltaral ines of people, 
visiting towne only on very unavoidable occasions. 
They possessed a good knowledge of the Vedas 
and Shastras, and were liberally rewarded on that 
necount by the patrons of those branches of 
learning. ‘They rarely held offices under Govern- , 
ment, oF in mercantile houses ; on the advent of 
the British, they were compelled to look out for | 
employment, and they at once spread all over | 
the extensive table-land of Syhadri, called the 
Desh. Every department of Governmont contains + 
Konkanasth Brabmene,and they bave shown thon 
selves active, intelligent, liberal-minded mon. 
The Deshaatha from time out of mind have been in 
the posession of the rich table-land, and been 
Zamindars, Deshmukhs, Deshpandics, eto. They 
have never been distinguished for their know- 
Tedge of the Vedaa or the Shastras. Once they 
‘wore in sole possession of Government offices, but 
they haye been greatly thrown into the back- 
ground by the Konkanasth, All the lower class 
of offices, such as village accountants, etc., are, 
however, atill in their hands. 

DESI, indigenous, belonging to the country. 
Par-desi, a foreigner, a stranger, a native of 
Northern India.—£Uliot ; Wilson. 

DESIDERI, Pere Desideri,a missionary,started 
from Goa in November 1718, and, passing through 
Debli and Kashmir into Baltistan, arrived at Leh 
or Ladakh on the 25th Jane 1714, and remained 
there for an entire year. From thence he con- 
tinued his journey, ia the antamn of 1715, to 
Lhasea, by @ route of extreme elevation and great 

‘whieh occupied from Auguat 1715 to March 
1716, Desideri found the temporal sovereignty 
of Lhasa in the bands of a Tartar prince (a 
Bi Fan), who had recently conquered the country. 
PESTA te’ Enmarcist sito Jong ocenpied 

, the i 
by the Dutch in Japan. It stands upon, and 
wholly covers, a little artificial fan-ahaped ielet, 
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DESMODIUM TILLEFOLIUM. 


about 600 feot in length by 240 in breadth, and 
is joined to the island and town of Nagasaki by 
a small stone bridge, at the end of which was 
a strong Japanese guard-house.— MacFarlane's 


open, By bi. 
ULKURNI, under the Mabratta govern- 
iment, a revenue officer. 

DESMANTHUS NATANS. Willde. 
Pani asjek, . , BxNo. | Sunday kiray, . 

This sensitive plant, with reddish flowers, floats 
ja ho tanks of India, Spongy bodlios formed 
between the joints, act as floats, When the 
water leaves it, it soon perishes, The leaflets and 
pods are eaten by the natives Jaffrey; Voigt; 
Thwaites, 

DESMODIUM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural onder Fu i 
enumerates twenty-cight specics i 
bark of D. argentenm ie steeped in water nnd 
wade into ropes, which, when as thick as the 
wrist, bore a hoary strain where English rope 
snapped. ‘The bark of D, tilimfolin is also mado 
into rope, and its Ieaves are tho shal-purni of the 
Panjab bazar. Dr. Cleghorn says the Desmmodiam 
Paper dhrab is exceedingly plontful in the dstriota 
of Chota and Bare Banghal,and in the Ravi valley 5 
the plant having a wider range, and the bark 





Tam. 


























being more oasily stripped off, the bro would bo 
available in the plains at lees cost than that of 
Daphne papyracca.—Drs. J. L. Stewart, Panjab 
PL; Voigt, Riddell, Cleghorn, Panjats Report. 

DESMODIUM ARGENTEUM. Walt, 
Sambar, . . » CRRNAD. suru. 
Pa, . + » Rave ” 

A shrub of some size, which ie foond on sover 





of the rivers, where the climate is somewhat dry, 
at from 8500 to 9000 feet. In Kanawar ite bark 
is used for ropes, after ateeping in water. Thesc 


are not lasting, but very strong; and on the 
Hindustan and Tibet road, when plaited as thick 
as the wri 





temporary strain when English rope snaj 
Cleghorn states that in Kemer the bark is used 
for aking paper.—J. L. Stuwart, M.D. 

DESMO eee ee ; Hedysaru um 
gyrang, Zinn. This sm it has pate yellow 
Boeuay Singed with bine; its leit {5 coripoeed 
‘of three parts, a large broad leaf, 1g at 
its base two straight leaves. And during tho 
entire lifetime of the plant, night and day, in 
drought or in humidity, exposed to tho sun or 
in darkness, these small leaves make unceasingly 
little gs, somewhat resembling the move- 
ments of the second hand of a watch. Oue of the 
two rises, and at the same time its twin leaf falls 
to a like amount, When the first descends the 
second remounts, and so on. These movements 
are more or lesa rapid in proportion to the heat 
and thoisture of the weather. In India, these 





have been counted up to sizty regular falla in a 
minute. The lange leaf makes similar movements, 
but Jess marked. 








3 | Picht, Ped, ff 5 
Jue. | Laber, Kali-mort, STE. 
This largo, pretty flowering shrub growa near 

the Panjab rivers at 2800 to feet of 
browsed by eattle ; the twigs are 
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‘used for tying losds; and ita tough bark ia re- 
commended for papermaking. Ita Hlae-coloured 
flowers grow in clusters. 

DESMODIUM TRIFLORUM. De Candolle. 
D. heterophyliom, D.C. | H, stipulacoum, Burm. 
Hodysarumtrif.,£., Willd. | Rashynomenc tid, Poir. 
Kndalia, . Bawe., Hiwp. | Munudna-omddn, . Tet 

Grows in Bengal and Peninsular India in several 
varieties, The fresh plant is applied to indolent 
sores. —Drury ; Fv. Mueller. 

DESMOSTEMON ZEYLANICUS. Thc. Wal- 
kakunu-gaka of the Singhaleso. Centrat province 
of Coylon, up to 4000 fect. Timber used for ordi 
nary work.—Wright; Fergusson. 

DESMUKH or Deshmukh, hereditary native 
officer under the Mabratia governments, exercia- 
ing chief police and revenue authority over a 
district. In the Akola district of Berar there aro 
toany Muhomesan Deshmukhs, descendants of 
Mabratta and Brahman converts. 

DESPANDYA, the heraditary revenue account- 
ant of a district, 

BDESWAL, 0 tribe of ‘Trgs, in villages of 
hagpur. 

DESWALA. inp. Applied by Mahrattas to 
a native of the N.W. Provinces. 

DESY ADES, Pang. Sand beyond the influence 


inundation. 

DETERGENTS. The Hindn and Malomedan 
natives of India cinploy the following vegetable 
substances as detergents in the place of soaps :-— 
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but are found aleo in Kailas, that of Vishnu. 
‘When the Western Aryans broke off from their 
‘brethren the East Aryans and rejected the worship 
of their gods, the word Deva, which they specially 
applied to them, came to have @ meaning eqai- 
to fiend, devil. The Jast term comes from 

the Greek, Latin, Italian, Frencb. 
‘Amongst the Hindus, there are three kinds of 
Devata, or deities to whom worship is given,~-tho 
te , or village god ; the Kuta Devaia, the 
| race or household or family god; and the Jahts 
| Devata, the patron or personal deity of indivi- 
| duals, "Adbi-devata is a primitive deity, Sthana 
Devaia isa local deity. ‘The Aryan Hindu does not 
recognise the village goda ot 8. Tadia, but the 
non-Hindu Tursnian races largely worship thetn ; 
and even many of those Turanian races who have 
been converted to Hinduism worship them, ‘They 
are mostly shapeless pieces of wood or stone 


smeared with vermilion, and most} it 
evil spina or devila, These are tho Amma, 
Ammun, and Awir of the eastern and southern 
parts of the Peningula, and the Satwai, Bhairo, 
Massoba, Chamanda, Asra, Ai, and Marri-ai of 
the northern and western parts of the Peninsula, 
all of whom nre recognised aa causing harm to 
individual, In health they are neglected ; but 
when sickness occurs, cither to individnals or as 
an epidemic, these spirits of evil are worshipped 
with much ‘solemnity, and bloody sacrifices arc 
made to them of goxtsand sheep and balloeks and 

















A faloce. 

Klupa ‘kottai, alle munnoo, kappa munjal, : . 
Beetle Era Seah DEA DARA, Bo, Cor etn, 
atm Banboes ne Hatlah sksissiaranthooh Sethin Indice D-Ci: and Guattaria longo, Wal 
patio ara eer tetany ina barre 
ine ‘hey, "ite for months in exptivity.—@, With their friends, at @ perticular period after 
falenltlt oh Sane DEVA-DASA. Sawsx, 
TURIN STANTS, ca, Be in es 
Phar. of Kaman | Arochi, Deusof Brunae, Demype St + + EXO.) Balladelres, . Poa 

‘A small-sized Paujab wood, white and close- Beysdere, be ” 


grained. Tho Deutzin genus is of the nataral 
order Philadclphcer. ‘The lenves of D. scabra 
of Japan arc so rough, that they are uscd for 
joiners’ work —Pourell. 

DEVA, a deity; Devi, n goddess. Tho term is 
Sanskrit, and from the root Diy, to shine, or Diu, 
the sky, the air, and is written and pronounced 
Teo, Heb, Dewa. Deva is cognate with the Latin 
Deus, Grock 73s, Lithuanian Diewas, modem 
Persian and Hindi’ Deo,—Dewal (deo and alaya) 
being the house of God. Maha-dova, a title given 
to Siva by the Saira sect, means great or supreme 
god, an Maba-devi, his wifo,—title of Bhavani or 
Parvati,—means the supreme goddess. Deva, how- 
ever, may equally, by the Vaishnava, be Vishnu, 
‘The word may also denote an idol, a man of high 
rank orsovereiga, or a Brahman, or naa ¢ 
suited to Brahmans, a2 Chandra-deb. Amon; 
the compounds of this word are Dewal or Deval, a 
Hindu temple, from Deva-alaya, a house of God 
Deva-cona, from Deva, « god, and Sena, a soldier; 








Deva-jani, from Deva, a god, and Jaya, a wife; of 


Devarahi, from Deva, a god, and Rishi, a 
The Devata aro subordinate deities in Hi 
mythology ; divine beings, celestial, They are 
not superior deities, nor are they 


deified mortals. 
‘The Devatn people Swarga, the paradise of Indra, the 





'To the temples of Venns in Western Asia, and 
in later times in Greece, large bodies of hicrodule 
were attached, who were at once prostitutes and 
ministers to the goddess. The daughters of the 
most illustrious famnifies in Armenin passed from 
the service of the goddess Anaitis into matrimony 
with those of equal rank, and no stain edbered to 
them from their former mode of life. We find 
traces of the same usngo in tho distant settlements, 
of the Phoenicians on Mount Eryx, and at Sicca 
‘Yenerea in the Carthaginian territory. In Babylon, 
no women, of whatever rank, could escape the 
obligation ‘of once ituting herself in tho 
temple of Mylitta, debt once acquitted, aa 
the necessary proliminary to marriage, they were 
ever afterwards faithful to ite obligatione, with 
whatever price they might be tempted. In Hind 
mythology, the Deva-dasa are the ourteaana of 
Swarga, the heaven of Siva. The earthly Deva- 
dasa women, or dancing girls in attendance at 
the temples of the Hinda deities, by their name 

call themselves the servanta or 
slaves of the god. Exodus xxxii. 19 tells us of the 
Tevaclites dancing ingthe presenoe of tha idol which 
‘Anon had made for them in the form of a 
doubtless the Nandi bull, the vabsn of Siva of 
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Hindu _idols is 

every Hindn festival. then 
The temple women of the Hindus originally | ing 

sppear to 


fon of the Brobmans only, but they were, in 
some parta of India, obliged to yield to all who 
solicited them, though consecrated in a special 
manner to the worship of the Hindu gods. Every 
temple, according to ite size, entertains a band of 
them, to the number of eight, twelve, or more. 
Tho ‘service they perform consists of dancing 
and singing. The first they execute with grace, 
though with lascivious attitudes and motions. 
Their chantiog is generally confined to the ob- 
acene songs which relate to some circumstance or 
other of the licentious lives of their gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day, morning and 
evening. They are aleo obliged to assist at all the 
public ceremonies, which they enliven with their 
danco and song. ‘They are reared tothis life from 
their infancy. They are taken from any 
and are not unfrequantly of respectable birth. It 
in nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, 
in the belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making s yow, with the consent of their 
huigband, to devote the child then in the womb, if 
ivahould torn ont a gir, to the serrioe a the 
in doing so they imagine are 
forming a meritorious duty.” ‘The Life to which 
‘the daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the 
family. Until towards the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, these women were the only Hinda females 
in India who might learn to read, to aing, and to 
dance, Such accomplishments belonged to them 
oxclnsively, and wore for that reason held by the 
rest of the sex in ach abhorrence, that crery 
virtuous woman would have considered the mention 
of them as an affront. That feeling has now 
grey changed. ‘They are now very gencraly 

‘opt by the wealthier Hinda men. In some of 
the Hindu temples they arenumerons. ‘The temple 
of Kamakhya or Kamichoha ia sacred to Durga, 
the Sakti of Siva, Tei built on hill rising about 
700 feet from the river Brabmaputra, just below 
Gowhatty, It is said that in former times there 
‘wera 5000 young girls attached to the temple. In 
1872 there were still some hundreds there. In an 
inscription on aslab in the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
Museum, of date Samvat 32 of the Gaur era, about 
‘A., 1174, mention ia made of Bhava Deva giving 
200 dameels to a temple. 

‘The eldest daughter of every family of the 
weaver caste, at the small town of Tiru-kalli- 
kundram in'the Chingleput collectorate of the 
Madras Presidency, is devoted to the temple. 
She is sent to the da before the age of 
puberty, where dancing and music masters are 
provided. ‘The Murli girls of the Mahratta 
‘sountxy correspond to the Basava of the Teling 
race, ‘Tho Basava women are usually devoted to 
the god Siva, and become prostitutes. ‘They are 
called the Lings or Garudu Basava, according 3 
they are devoted to one or other deity. They are 
called also Jogin, and they are married sometimes 
to a dagger, sometimes to an idol. In making 
female children over to the service of @ temple, a 
pal, generally an infant, in taken and dedicated 

ife to the service of some idol by a ceremony 
called Shej. A khanjar or dagger is put 
ground, and the girl who is to undergo the cere- 








on te Dy furan 
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s daily rite, and takes place at | mony puts a garland on the nile. Her mother 


rice on the girl's forehead. The officiat- 
te then wads the gil to the dagger, just 
lage, by 


wwe becn intended for the gratifica- | aa if he were uniting her to a boy in m 


reciting the Mangalasslok, or marriage stanzas, & 
curtait being beld between che gil and the dagaer 
‘The girl thus becomes a Bhavin, dedicated to the 
service of the temple. In many parts of the south 
of India, the non-Aryan races thus devote their 
young women, in order that they may follow pro- 
tion openly, under the cloak of a religious 
0. Tt is mot casy to trace the origin of this 
custom ; but at the Mylitta festivals, which were 
connected with the worship of Baal or Moloch, the 
women, as slaves to the goddess, ware obliged to 
purchase exemption from being sacrificed by pros- 
titution. Almost all the Jewish prophets down 
to Jeremiah complain that this service was carried 
on in the high places by the Jews. In general, 
throughout the Dekhan southwards to Cape 
Comorin, devoting a female child to the gods for 
the purporo of being common, a4 a Murli, Basava, 
Bbayin, or Jogin, is deemed disreputable, But 
the Deva-dasa or temple servants aro in & recog- 
nised office. and are obtained from Hindu races 
whose custom it has been for or by Hindus 
vowing, in sickness or other af to give one 
of their daughters to some particular temple, and 
the vow is scrupulously kept at the proper ti 
gr hy adopsion, In theselecton of girls for adoption 
in thia profession, good-looking, well-made girls aro 
chosen, and they are taught to dance at the carly 
nge of five, Older ginls, when they adopt the 
profession, arc also taught to dance. The 
in daneing aro given daily, two hours before day~ 
light in the morning, one of which is devoted to 
singing and the other to dancing. Tn the gvening, 











after 4P.¥., the same number of hours are devote 
sotbateach girl has to mactise for four hours daily, 
and in abont three years she is supposed to have 
mastered the arts of singing and dancing. In. 
‘Southern India there are reckoned six chief kinds 
of daueing:—1, Audo girathoo; 2. Ananeonm; 3. 
Lenchenee nateum; 4. Mooduydoo cirathoo; 5, 
Herencoothoo; 6. Colu auteur. And the art of 
dancing, or Abimayam, is said to be exhibited in six 
different ways during these performances,—1, By 
the movementa of the eyes, and 2, action of the 
features, and 3. attitude of the breast and chest, 
and 4, Bosition of the bands, and 5. action of the 
feet, and 6, by calisthenic performances, By com- 
mencing their studies at the early age of five, these 
girls ate able to make their appearanco at about 
seven or eight yearsof age, very rarely earlier than 
that, and they continue dancing til thirty or 
forty years of age. When attached to pagodas, 
they reccive certain sums 28 wages, the amount of 
which is dependent on tho wealth, sanctity, and 
larity of the particular temple which ‘they 
Pere joined. ‘The money sulary they receive ix 
nominal, seldom exceeding » few annaa, and some- 
times a rupee or two a month. The chief object 
in being paid this sum as a salary, is to indicate 
thet they are servants of the terople; in addition 
to this, one or more of them recive a meal a day, 


merely of a masa of boiled rico rol 
{toa bal Thy aro roqueed 60 dance ex Groen 
fore the deity, whi 


Dsneing girls attached to pagodas 
wealthy, and when they appear belore 





are 
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the public aro well covered with the usual gold 
ornaments ; if poor, tinsel is used, or golden ones 
are borrowed from othere, Their leads, ears, nose, 
neck, arms, wrists, fingers, ankles, and toes are 


overdecked with jewele, and their hair frequently trade 


jas flowers, ‘The hair is divided in front along 
the centre, combed back, and plaited into a single 
plait, falling loose on the beck like » tail, ave- 
raging from two to two and a half fect in length, 
and always ornamented with jewels and flowers. 
Their dancing dress comprises usually the short 
bodice or choli, a pair of ravake or string drawers 
tied tthe waist, termed paljams of pavadal 
Ghoth these are generally of silk), and a white 
or coloured rnuslin wrapper or saree. One end of 
the naree is wound round the waist, and two, throo, 
or more fect, according to the length, is gathered 
and tucked into the portion encircling the waist, 
and permitting of a fading fringe or gatuering ot 
the cloth in front ; while the other end, taken 

the nsual native fashion over the left shoulder, 
fall towards the waist, where tho end oF 
munthani is opened out aud allowed to drop in 
front, one end of it being tucked into the waist on 
the side and the other left free. This portion of 
the saree is usually highly ornamented with golden 
thread, tinscl, etc. ‘The free end dencenda to the 
middle or lower part of the thighs ; the other free 


end of tho saree hanging down towards the legs ig The 


now caught hold of, pamod between the lega, and 
fastened to the tie around the waist at the back, 
and the whole encircled by a gold or silver waist: 
bolt. By this mode of dress a fold of the mustin 
aree forms a loop round cach Jeg, and doscends 
neatly down to the ankles, whilst the gatbering 
Tangs in tho front between the legs free. At 
home thoy wear the choli and saree, with a petticont 
or pavadsl; this, io fact, in hci trual dress, 
execpt when about performing they exchange the 
pavadai for the paijame or sharai. ‘The pavadai ia 
juade of chints or aili, according to the means of 
the individaal. A atring of small bram bells, 
known by the name of sbullungay or jedjum, ie 
fied around each leg immediately beneath the 
ankles. 

Tho dancing girl casto havo peculiar laws for 
adoption and inheritanee. «A dancing gil can 
adopt daughter, with the permission of the 
tuithorities of the pagoda to which she belongs ; 
but she canuat adopt @ son for the transmission 
of property, it being immaterial whether she have 
a gon or not. The adopted girl cannot share 
her ‘mother's property during er lifetime; 
although abe may be the heiress, ahe ia not 
by tho Tews of asta to support ber brother's 
widow. Among dancing girls property deacends 
in the female tine fimt, and then to males as 
in other Ii peer In the failure of issue, the 

ry of a dancing gitl goea to the pagoda 
Pr eich “ane belongs, A sinple rowognition 
fon the part of a dancing girl of a child as ber 
daughter, in the presence of one or more indi- 
viduals, 1s sufficient to constitale her claim to 
adoption, 

Dancing girl are respected by the several 
castes or sects of Hindus, and are allowed to sit 
in the assembly of the most respectable men, auch 
honour not being accorded to theis own wives 
and daughters. As a rule, it is seldom that these 
‘women have children of their own, unless, 
they had lived in continual concubinage 





[or pagoda 
there (Audapapaty), who 
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single individual ; egnsequently they sre always 
‘anxious to adopt girls, not only to become th 





successors in tt 
herit their 
was 


feraple, bak thes th ine 
Property likewise. Formerly 
curried on by kidnapping good-looking 
girls from large towns and remote villages, who 
were aold t fo these women, | Famine anions, 
Orissa, were taken advantaj i, nob 
oaly by abandoned characters, but also by immoral 
native princes, for the basest purposes, During 
a criminal session in Caleutta, two women were 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment each, for 
having purchased a girl under sixteen years of age, 
for one rupee ten annas, In some places there 
are said to exist two kinds of dancing girls,—tho 
dancing women differing from the pagoda dancers, 
Tho latter are said to live in eoncubinage as a 
rule, They are a privileged class under the Aylab 
Santanam, or descent by the daughter's children, 
or in the female line, and the law of Dhya applies 
to them; Dhiya Baga, or division by favour, 
Merasi heritage of right to official emolumenta, 
operates as an inducement. Theso claaiea are 
recognised ag Dasi and Deva Dasi. The Dasi 
dancing women belong for the most part to itine- 
rant bands, and are frequently made up of women 
of low caste, who practise their fessional ac- 
complishments and prefer living in concubinage, 
temple of the Soournamookie (Kalastry), 
‘@ mamindari in the North Arcot district, maintains 
large establishment of what is termed Deva Dasi 
Klancers, forming» distinct comunity 
ive exclusively in con- 
‘heir sons, who know no father, pass 
by the appellation of Nagari Kumarada, or sons of 
tho country, and are slaves to the ramindar. Of 
the daughters, after supplying tho vacancies in 
the pages staf, the remainder are brought in tho 
list of dradges of the palace. ‘The dancing-rmoster 
or roentie rei shar shy A a“ Fern 
Tupees, with other presenta, for ing a girl tho 
iaal Genome ‘Uhte gauenlly Gauche © content 
which is greatly dependent on the wealth and 
position of the parties, 
Dancing girls, when performing, are accom- 
ied by two men singers, termed Nuthuvan and 
Padowen, who, while singing. also play the eym- 
bals; these instruments are of two kinds and sizes. 
While the cymbal is played with the right hand, 
the left hand, open, is generally applied to the left 
ear while they sing, bowing their bodies forward as 
well as from side to aide, contorting their faces in 
like manner, aud making grimaces. In singin, 
they scream as loud as their voice and lungs will 
admit; one or more old women join in the sony, 
and frequently clap their handa‘during the per- 
formance; they are generally dancing girls who 
have given up the profession from age or other 
causes. Some of the girls are very good-looking, 
handsome, with open countenances, large sparkling 
‘eyes, regular featares, and intelligent pleasing 
appearance. They are perfectly self in 
nianner, verging on assnrance, staring at one with 
their large, intelligent-looking eyes, Notwith- 
standing, they possess a vast deal of courtesy and 
polish, tomy with languid grace and serene 
self-posseszion, whilst their manners are courteous 
Oo their heget | Hpecmnsoney Rs ing all 
teaching which expericnce of the worst side 
of human nature gives, and they know but one 
form of pieanere, the degrading ‘Toamner in which 
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their lives are 3 The majority possess some 
natural gifts. ‘to conversational powers, 
armel ite As te sonra power ey 


pomess 
giggle, and monosyllabic replies given to common- « 


Place questions, Some of the Telugu girls are 
very handsome, of a light pale colour, somewhat 
Yellowish in tingo, with sofmnem of faco and fea 
ture, a gentleness of manner, with a peculiar grace 
and ease, which one would little expect to find 
among them. A ladylike manner, modesty and 
gentleness, such beautiful small bands and little 
taper fingers, the sukles so neatly turned, as to 
meet the admiration of the greatest connoisseur. 
‘They can generally read and write their own lan- 
guage, and pretty correctly—some two languages. 
One girl at Conjeveram wrote three ; the third was 
English, in which she wrote her name in a fair 
round hand, and spoke the language with some 
fluency; Tamil aud Telagu were the other two 
languages, which she wrote tolerably well. She 
was said to have received her education in a 
mission school at Madras, but did not appear 
of her profession.” She was doubtless a 

gitl who had been devoted to the temple in her 
infancy, A similar case of a mission-taught girl 
occurred in Mysore nbout 1870. Their songs 
generally comprise praises in honour of their 
several idole, filled with repetitions and unmean- 
expletives. These songs are often valgar 

and lewd, and sung before assemblies of men, 
and before the deities, bu they time the quality 
of their songs to suit the place and audience 
before which they have to appear. Navtches 
are given on all occasions of marriage ceremonies, 
feasts, and other public occasions, Among rajas, 
zamindars, and others, they are almost things of 
daily occarrence. A few of these girla can play 
tho native guitar or violin tolerably well, and 
some of theie songs have a monrnfal and melan- 
choly tune; the harsh grating of the songs of the 
pong | and the rattling of the wind instru- 
ments and tom-toms, are, however, disliked by 
Huropean ears, though they charm the natives. 
‘When their services are demanded outside the 
temple, larger sums of money have to be paid for 
them, the charge being increased according to the 
Tenown and position of the girl, as some few will 
not give their services to apy one unless a raja or 
some person of rank, Some travel to other districts 
when their services are needed by petty rajaa or 
vamindars, and they are contracted for as many 
days as they have to perform, in addition to being 
wwellpaid. They frequently receivo valaablopresenta, 
in money, shawls, 


cold bangles or rings, which are 
bestowed on ‘them 


luring the performance. Every 
village of oe bas a temple with a few of 
a ‘women attached to it, md a some of the 
towns, possessin sples of repute 

qanbtity, these are filled with them. Ttis perhaps 
one of the worst institutions connected with Hindu- 
ism, from the recognition and support it receives 
from all classes of idol- worshipping devotees, the 
women being the victims of such s system, retog- 
nized and patronised in every part of India where 
Hinduism predominates. These poor creatures 
‘being taught to read and write their own and other 

j with a view to be better able to master 
the immoral songs; whilst their own wives, 
the mothers of their children, are deprived of leara- 
ing of any kind, and are carefully abut out from 
society, not even allowed to appear in public 
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before any sseewbly of men, and are allowed, 
further, to grow up in the greatest ignorance and 
ition. To some extent f education 
enlightenment are now penetrating the masses, 
and the natives themselves are scckiag enlighten’ 
ment and intelligence, from which their own 
mothers, wives, and danghters have hitherto been 
seclnded.—Dr. Shortt, the Anthropological Society 
of London Journ, iii., 1867-68. 

DEVADAT, brother-in-law of Saya, He 
taleod a achlim against the teaching of Sakgs, 
whom be attempted to Kil, but, according to the 
Buddhist legend regarding him, the earth opened 
‘and destroyed him and all hie followers, and as 
he fell down into hell he was transfixed with 
thrce perpendicular hot irons, whilst three others 

jerced his shoulders transversely. The Burmeso 
consider that Devadat was Jesus Christ, and the 
Siamese think that Devadat is the God of Europe. 

DEVA-DATA or Deo-dat, a Hinda man’s 
name, literally god-given—~Theodotus. 

DEVA-DEV1, an island in Bombay barbour, 
known to sailors as Butcher Island. The native 
neme, properly Deva-dwipa, metns the Island of 
the gods, or Holy Island. 

DEVADIGAR, Kany. A low-caste roenial 
in the temples of the south of India.— Wila, 

DEVAME, sater of cousin, co Kanto, King ot 

Krishna 


Mathura, and the wifo of Vasudeva, 
was their eighth child, 

DEVAL. Hixo. A Hinda temple, a Christian 
chureh, 

DEVALA, Mane, also Devalana, Kann, 
a Brohwan ‘of an inferior order, who attends 


upon idols, and lives upon the offerings made 10 
them.» Devataya, from Dora, a fea a ‘Alaya, 
of God. The sane 


a house, a temple ; the houre 
term is applies 

DEVALA. Several Sanskrit writers 
title. One was author of a code of law, one an 
astrouomer, one was grandfather of Panini, and 
one a Hinda mendicant who resided at Hurdwar, 
and was one of the Smriti writera.— Ward, iv. p.28, 

DEVALA, Hunn, Anordeal. See Divination. 

DEVA-LOKA. Sansx. The habitations of 
the Deva, In Hinduism there are six celestial 
worlds between the earth and the Brahma-loka.— 
Hardy's Eastern Monachinm, p. 485. 

DEVA-NAGARI, an alphabet in use in India, 
‘It was introduced into Tibet from Kashmir in the 
first half of the 7th century of the Christian era, 
Deva-Nagari is the ancient alphabet of India, 
inseriptional, in capitals, and ia a modification of 
the inseriptional and monitary Pali, The alphabets 
‘of the various languages allied to the Hindi aro 
modifications of the Deva-Nagari alphabet. It ie 
the character in which Sanskrit is usually written. 
‘Mr. Wathen, like Mr. Prinsep, refers the modern 
Deva-Nagari, through various changes which be 
shows in inscriptions of different ages, to the Old 
Pali lat or column character. 

DEVANG. Karn. A Lingaet, one who 
earriea the emblem of Siva on bis person. 

DEV-ANGA or Devanags. Tet. Devangada, 
Karn. The title assumed by the caste of weavers 
in the Karnatica, 

DEVANGANA, amongst Hindus, the celestial 
minstrels who form before Mahadeva. T! 
gre also called Gandharva, also Apsaras, Their 
instrumenta are the tambourine, cymbals, casta- 
nets, lute, and violin. 
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DEVANHALLI. 


DEVANHALLI, @ small town in Mysore, 25 
miles from Bangalore. It was formerly the seat 
of family of Polygars, who traced their descent 
from one of the refugees of the Morasa Wakkala 
tribe, who founded petty dynastios throughout 
Mysore im the 14th century. The last of the 
Gouda, as the chiefa were called, waa overthrown 
in 1748 by the Hindu raja of Mysore, It was in 
the siege of Devanhalli, on this occasion, that 
Hyder Ali first gained distinction ag a volunteer 
horseman, and it was here that his son Tipu was 


born, ler erccted a fort of atone, which was 
cay Lord Cornwallis in 1791.—Jmp. Gaz. 





EVA PAL DEVA. From @ copy tablet 
Giscovered at Monghir, Raja Deva Pal Deva 
appears to have reigned in the 9th century as far 
ae the Karnatic and Tibet. ? 

DEVARAM, a famons Saiva poem, part of the 
so-called Tamil Veil. 
a temple of the 


DEVASTHALA, “Bansk. 
Hindas, any sacred 7 

DEVASTHANADM, the superintendenco of 
Hindu temples, conducted by trustees called 
Dharma Karta. 

DEVATA, from Deva, a divinity, a spirit 





domigod. ‘The Devata are benign spirits, 
governed by Indra, properiy ho inhabitants of 
She North Polo, for the Devate are said to have 


day when the Daitya have the night, and vie 
versa. Amongst tho Hindus there sre several 
kinds of Devata or deities to whom worship ia 
iven,—the Gramma-devata or village god; tho 
nla dovat, the mee, honschold, of fly 
An we 1a-(levate, the patron or personal 

tt of individuals; Adtdevada is the primitive 
deity; Qthana-devata, loo deity, | The Aryan 
Lind doos not rocognise the village gods of 
Southern India, but the non-Hindu ian 
race worship them; and even many of 


those T: racea who have been converted to against 


Hinduism, worship them. They are mostly abape- 
less pieces of wood or atone smeared with ver- 
milion, und usually represent evil apirite or devile. 
These ‘are the Amma, Amman, and Amur of the 
eeatazn and southern parts of the Peninsula, and 
the Satwai, Bhairo, Masoba, Chamanda, Asra, 
‘Ai, and Marryai of the northern and western 
parte of the Poninsula, all of whom are resognised. 
&3 causing harm to individuals. In health they 
are noglected ; but when sickness ocours, either to 


individuals, or as an epidemic, these spirits of Linga 


evil are worshipped with much eolomnity, and 
dloody sacrifices are made to thera of goats and 
‘and bullock and buffaloes. Gotra or 
Kula incan a family, and in used aanongt Kebat- 
riya ond Vaioyas as well ag Brahmans, Gotra 
depend on & real or imaginary community of 
blood, and then correspond to what we call 
famallon No Hinde, house in supposed to be 
without ite tutelary divinity, but the notion at- 
tached to this character is ‘now yery far from 
pretise. The deity who is the object of heredi- 
tary or family worship, the Kula-devata, is always 
Siva, or Viehau, or Durga, or other’ princi 
ef the Hinda mythology; but the Grke- 
Revata or household god rarely bears any distinet 
appellation. In Bengal, the domeatic 
e Saligram, i 








DEVILS. 


the females of the family. Occasionally small 
images of Lakshmi or Chandi fulfil the or, 
should @ snake appear, it is worshipped aw the 
goardian of the dwelling. In general, in former 
times, the honeehold deities were regarded as the 
unseen spirita of ill, the ghosta aud goblins who 
hovered about evety spot, and claimed somo 
particular sites as their own. At the close of all 
ceremonies, offerings were made to them in the 
open air, to keep them in good humour, by 
zeattering a little rice, with a short formula, 
Thus, at the end of the daily ceremony, ihe house- 
holder ia enjoined by Menu (8.90) ‘io throw op 
his oblation (bali) in the open air to all the gods, 
to those who walk by day, and those who walk 
by night.’ In thia light the household god corre- 
pons better with the genii locorum than with the 

‘or Penstes of antiquity.—TWilson’s Hindu 
Theatre; Warren, Kala Sanhita, 

DEVA-TOTTHA-PANA. Saxsx, Dismissing 
or releasing the deities who havo been invited to 
8 ceremony, at ita conclusion, 

DEVAYANAI or Devasena, one of Subhra- 
manya’s wives, 

DEVENDRA, the king of the Dova. 

DEYER, the tribal designation of the Maravar 
raco in Ramnad, Madura, Shivaganga, and 
Tinnevelly. It seems identival with tho Telugu 
Dewara or Devera, « respectful mode of addrea 


to a super 
DEVL 





ior. 
Banss, A goddem, the feminine of 
Dera, a god. It is ono of the titles of the Hindu 
goddess Durga, also known as Kali, and when 
used alone is understood to designate Parvati, 
the enkti or wife of Siva. Devi, as Dar; 
the south of India is represented in paintings 
as a beautiful woman riding on a tiger, but 
in a Serce and menacing attitude, as if advanc- 
ing to tho tion of one of the gianta, 
whom her incamntiona were assumed. 
Devi, as Kali, in another form, an especial 
favourite in Bengal, ia represented’ with a black 
, and 2 hideous and. terrible countenance 
streaming with blood, encircled with snakes, hung 
round with skulls und human heads, and in all 
respects resembling a fury rather than a goddess. 
Her rites in those countries correspond with this 
character. Goats and sheep and other animals, 
and even human beings, are offered in ascrifice. 
See Chandra; Dasahara or Dasbara; Kali; Kerari; 
nga ; Laima Ceremonie; Mabadova ; Mahi 
arvati; Sacrifice, Satarupa ; 
Vishnu; Yavana. i Pe Seren 
DEVICOTTAH, a fortress on a small island at 
the mouth of the Colerun, in lat, 11° 22' N. 
Devicottah frequently changed hands during the 
contesta between the British and French in the 


18th century. 

DEVIL BIRD of Ceylon has its ordinary ery 
like that of a hen jast caught. Ite screams azo 
like those of a youth in agony. It is anid to bo 
an owl, the Syrnium Indrani, also a species of 
Guslama. Mr. Mitford sspposed it to be a gont- 
sucker, a cuckoo, or a blackbird, 

DEVIL GOAD. 











Bhatamkumm, . Sa¥sx, [Bhutals bhairi, , Tan 

The Telugu name ifies ‘demon driver * or 
devil goad,’ and made of this tree are 
carried ax 4 protection 
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‘word in use in the Tamil country to designate a 
Tol is Paimcha or Plmcba, shd 
raised to a Paissoha is « Pekoil; but 
seems rather to be an evil spirit, and the latter a 
temple toon eel spirt All the Aryan and non. 
Aryan Hindn and Buddhist races of India, and al 
the races in the Malaya and the 
palagoes recognise the existence of spirits both 
and bad; and the whole series of the 
faneral ceremonies from the date of the demise 
of & Hindu until the demiso of his son, 
finstitated from the belief that the spirit of the 
deceased is present and can accept oblations ; 
and there are even instances where contracts 
have been entered into or renewed with the spirit 
of a decesaed owner, The Hindus have a hell, 
Narakam, and a devil, but the its of the non- 
“Aryan races seem to refer to evil spirits In their 
belief, if any good man die, his spirit may oceupy 
a tree or stone or other locality, and be an evil 
apirit; may even take possession of ono of his 
votaries, in which event the screaming and gesti- 
of tho possessed person are attribated to 
rit in possession, and in the Urdu tongno 
the phrase would be, ‘Saya, uska ang bbara,’ 
the shade has filled bis body; and the possessed 
person prophesies. In their beliof, every malndy 
may be tho infliction of nn evil spirit. To dis- 
potas tho epist, wild musie and dancing are 
ad recourse to, and the possessed, generally 
a'wommn, exbatsted by her Pythovizog, falls 









down utterly exhausted, is seized with violent in 


hysteria, or goes into convulsions, The non- 
Ary faces are constantly recognising new 
spirits from amongst deceased ‘of Tndin 
or Enropeaus, particularly from amongst those 
whom desth or accident bave suddenly cut off, 
and they have also introduced the cies of the 
Hindas ‘aa demons; but the Amman or carth- 
deity is ip very village 

and the worship of all the demon gods ia by 
blood-sacrifices and ardent spirit, Amongst the 
Shanar race in the south of the Peninsula of India, 
the belief in that sometimes demons are content 
with frightening the timid without doing any real 
harm. Failures in trade or in crops are attri- 
‘buted to demons. People hear a strange noise at 
night, and immediately they eee 2 devil making 
his egeape in the shape of a dog as large aso 
hycena, or a ent with cycs like two lamps, In the 
dusk of the evening devils have been observed in 
a burial or burning ground, sssuming various 
sbapes, one after another, as often as the eye of the 
obscrver is turned away; and they have often 
‘been known at night to ride across the country 
‘on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands in 
the ahape of a wandering, flickering light. in all 
their journeyings they move slong without touch- 
ing their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and ii 
Dr. Caldwell has known a village 


= | place 
throughout 8. Indie, | Gevil-worebip. In like maozer, i Ty 


is 
the place, 
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‘whisking sbout in their fieree play ev: stick 
that. happens tolieia pat ae Faking 
writes Dr. Caldwell, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror, but never 
bestow benefite, or evineo any affection for their 
yotaries. They must he placated by sacrifice, be- 
enute they are 80 mischievous ; but there is no use 
sapplicating their your, If in any cave tho hope 
iag a benefit scems to be their votary's 
worshipping them,further inquiy proves 
under the supposition that the demon's 
malignity stands in the way of what would other- 
wise be obtained as a matter of couse, And it 
toy be ssid to be the object of the worship of all 
the non-Aryan races, to avert from themselves the 
evila which the demons could inflict ; for gratitnda 
for good received, or resignation to the will of n 
Supreme, are not parts of the Amman or spirit- 
worsbip. A similar superstition respecting goblins 
and demons exists all over India. Every Hindu 
work contaiaing allusions to native life, and the 
dictionarien of all the Hindn dialects, prove the 
general prevalence of a belief in the cxistence of 
‘malicious mischievous demons, in demoniacal in- 
fictions and porasions, and in the power of 
exorciams, The chief peculiarity of the supersti 
tion, as it iets amongst the Shana, cons 
theft systematic woralip of the demons in which 
All believe,” In every part of India, iantmernble 
legends respecting gobline and their malice are 
gurrent; but seaodly any traco of their worship 
the proper sense of the term, much loss of their 
exclnsive worship, can be discovered beyond. tho 
districts in which Shanars, or other primitive 
iMliterate tribes, are found. In travelling down to 
‘Tinnevelly from the north, the first village which 
in found to be inhabited by Shavers, Virduputty, 
abont thirty miles south of Madura, is the first 
where Dr. Caldwell obscrved rystematic 

















ravoncore, 
devil-worsbip appenrs to commence with the Brat 
appearance of the Shunar race in the neighbour- 
hood of Trivandrum, from whence it becomes 
more and more prevalent as you approach C: 
Comorin. The demon-worship of the Shanara 
and afew other illiternte tribes is » degradation 
beneath which the human mind cennot descend, 
The places in which the demous are worshipped 
are commonly termed ii, or, devil-temples ; 
some of the temples, 0 
the sanguinary forms , mean, 
tomb-like buildings, with an image at the further 
end of the cloister, But the majority of the devil- 
temples are built neither with stono nor brick ; 
the root is neither terraced nor tiled, nor even 
‘thatched. A heap of earth, rnised into a pyraraidi 
cal shape, and adorned with atreaks of whitewash, 
sometimes alternating with red ochre, constitutes 
both the temple and the demon's imago; snd » 
emaller heap in front of the templo, with o flat 
surface, forma the altar. Iu such caacs 8 large 
conspicuous tree—s tamarind tree, an umbrella 
tree (Acacia planifrona), or even n paliayra, whowe 
leaves have never been cut or trimmed — will 
be observed in the vicinity. ‘This tree 

to be the devil's ordinary dwelling- 

which he ennffs mp the of the 
Sacrificial blood, and descends unseen to join in the 
feast. ‘Tumour mentions that an ordinance of one 
of the kings of Ceylon commanded that a devil- 

















dancer chould be provided for every ten villages. 
97 
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Buddhists of Ceylon still resort to the incantations 
of the devil-dancers in case of danger or emer- 


Pie eduesied European of the 19th century can- 
not realize the dread in which the Hinde stands of 
devils, They haunt his paths from the cradle to 
the grave. ‘The Tamil proverb in fact says, ‘The 
devil who eeizee you in the eradle, goes with you 
to the faneral pile” The chief anxiety of the 
Tarail father, when hia child in about to be brought 
into the world, is to gee that the leaves of the 


‘tree are carefully fixed over the threshold, by 


margosa 
to prevent the devils from entering and seizing 
upon the child at the moment of birth. If he 
hava lost two children before, and this be ® son, 
a bracelet ‘upon the child’s arm as  safe- 
guard, a golden ring is fixed in ita nose, and it ia 
solemnly dedicated to some particular demon, who 
is entrented to protect it. Tho chil? ia then 
Perhaps named Payen (the Devil's Own), a name 
of frequent occurrence in 8. India, 8 Ting 
allowed to remain in the nose till the chil 
gzown, a great feast ia then made by the 
snd sacrifices of sheep or cocks off 
shrine of the tatclary demon. The 





ta, 

at the 
iods of 
marriage and preguancy are times at whick devils 


are supposed to be especially malignant, and 


ceremonies are then performed to avert the influ- 
enco of the ovil eye, ill omens, and devila. In 90 
slight a matter as the boring of a child's ears for 
car-riugs, it is considered necessary to propitiate 
Karuppan with tho sacrifice of a goat, or a cock 
at least, A. European seeing a crowd ‘assembled 
under an odiya trco (Odins pinata), which the 
massive iron chain banging from its trunk be- 
tokened to be dedicated to Karuppan, rode up, 
and found there the quivering body of rama just 
sacrificed to the demon. The head had been 
severed from the body by one blow of a la 
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court, would never dare to form this cere~ 
knowing his cause to be Bai for then he 
Delieves that he would immediately be 
stricken down by the demon. So swears Latinas 
ja the Mneid : 
‘ifango ares, medios ignos et nutnina testor.’ 
Under this ever-present fear of demons, the 
Hinda often hesitates to go even a hundred yards 
im the dark. He will not enter a forest alone ; he 
fears to stand on the bordera of lonely lake, for 
there dwells the spirit which in Scotlaud ia known 
the name of the Kelpie, and it ia near the 
water where, he has heard, may be often seen in 
the ‘kness of the night the ‘ fiery-monthed 
devil, iguis-fatuus. Bat most of all he fears tho 
sandy plain, for it is a notion thoroughly oriental, 
that the unclean spirit ‘walketh through dry 
’ which are called in Tamil, Pai Kadu, 
levil- deserts. Devils are capecially said to 
abound in the sandy wastes between Madura and 
Tinnevelly, where the mirage (in Tamil, Pai Ter, 
the devil's chariot), is frequently seen, and is said 
to be produced by them. When a fire fakes place 
in a village, it is owing to the wrath of the village 
devil. His worship has been neglected, or some 
ingult has been offered to him, and he thinsta for 
revenge, Near the village of Vediarpuram, in the 
Tavjore district, for about four or fivo’ yeara 
accidental fires bad been of annual occurrence, 
and it was commonly reported to bo owing to the 
| anger of Aiyanar, a demon whose shrine is altuatod 
to the weat of the village. A banyan trea near 
' . dedicated to him, was some years ago 
felled without bis permission, and since that time 
the eu dewou, refusing to be propitiated by 
the usual sacrifices, yearly burned down «hows 
or two. Many racos besides Hindus are very 
prone to make vows in times of sickness. Formerly 
we are told, poople used to go from alt parts of 











sickle - shaped weapon, which was courteously England to Canterbury, 
handed for tion. "Tt was made, handle ax ‘Tho holy blisafal martyr for to seok, 
well us blade, of native iron, aud bad lately been ‘That thero hath holpen when that they wore nick.” 





Preates. to the shrine bya dovotee. The aacrificer 
had mace the present offering on the suspicions 
‘occasion of an infaut on baving his ears borod. 
Phe head of the ram fell, as usual, to the share of 
the officiating priest, while the body, slang on a 
polo, and carried on the shoulders of two men, 
timid the beating of tom-toms was taken home to 
furnish the evening feast, No temple was near, 
baton pedestal under the tree a hideous 
object made of potter's ware. This particular 
demon is sapposed ‘to be, when propitiated, very 
Hberal in the bestowal of benefits; and the pujari 
mentioned to the looker-on that if he would make 
a sacrifice of a goat or two, he would 
‘that his devil should obtain for hin a lucrative 
ypoiutment under Government! The sacrifice 
of gosta is almost continuous, sometimes a many 
ne twenty goats aro sactifiesd at one time. The 
fiesh is generally cut up, cooked, and eaten on the 
spot ; and round the ebrines may often be scen a 
number of amall earthen ovens. The strongest 
osth a Sudra can take is to swear by the most 
‘famous bapilieed griigpcienl aa tens ae 
lawsuit ia carried into court, tl is 
will say to hia opponent, ‘1 will i satiated 
go to such a demon’s shrine, and there, 
justice of your cause, blow out the flame of 
in the presence of the Kali’ A man who 
not hesitate 8 momeut to commit perjury 








bn the 
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The Hindu makes a yow to go to a particular 
surine, and there pour offerings of oil and spicoa. 
If a diseased member bave been restored, often. 
times a golden image of it is mado and presented 
tothe sirins. A person suffered from a serious 
affection of the cyes. A vow was made that in 
case of recovery two golden eyes should be 
made and presented to the shrine of Mari Amman, 
In ike manner, the Philistines, we read, whon 
affticted with einerods, thought, after consulting 
with their soothsayers, that they could beat 
propitiate the God of Israel by making and offer- 
ing to him golden images of the emeroda. Aa 
may be expected, the devils aro most busy in the 

* last scene of wll 
‘That ends this strange oventful history ;” 

and a young girl fears to cross a dying man, lest 
his Init Breath shonld Fess int he, in which 
cass sho would be possesses recovery. 
giro the would be poses, epond corer, 
death, is always removed to expire without the 
house, which would otherwise be haunted. As 
the is carried away, parched rice ia scattered 
along the route of the funeral procession. Tt ia 
Delioved that the devils will stop to pick it up, 
and it is considered advisable to koop them 10 

‘till nest sunrise, for return 
to the house before that time, they would probably 
not be satisfied without another Victim, A native 
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proverb says, ‘A Saturday's cory not 
Hono.’ When, therefore, s death tates place on 
a to prevent evil consequences, a li 


cook is taken with the copes to" the burning 
ground,” and it in there given away to sone 
person of low caste, or, like the scapegoat of old, 
allowed to escape into the adjacent jungle. 
Brahmans, averse to bloody sacrifices, substitute 
for a cock the bolt of the door of the house, 
which they barn with the corpae. When a dead 
body is buried, inatead of being burnt, as in 
the caso of Suniyasi (ascetic devotees), salt is 
laced in tho grave, and frequently with it the 
wea of the marposn tree, 40 famous as & 
against devils, Salt was’ til recently also in 
England placed on the corpes of Roman and 
Lutheran Christians, for the avowed purpose of 
keeping it secure from tho evil one, and the 
ractice is still said to linger in tho Highlands of 
cotland, It wea seen in 1888, placed over the 
dead body of a young girl at Greenwich. The 
ighlanders, indéed, in many of their superstitions 
aro remarkably sitnilar to the Hindus They 
formerly planted the rowan or mountain ab, 
regarding it as a safeguard against devils, just as 
the Hindus regard the margosa, rat 
India, the belief ia as common aa it was formerly 
in Europe, that a man who dies » sudden or a 
olent death, becomes 4 danen. All tho women 
ia district are immediatel ssessed i 
and inmmerable mischiels result. A Brokman, 
ntally drowned in the river Cauvery, about 
the year 1870, became in consequence a Brabma 
Raksbase, one of the Beresstof demous. An oficer 
of artillery, killed at the battle of Assaye, was 
buried beneath a tree near the village, and his 
spirit is worshipped there to the present day. 
‘aldwell mentions the case of Captain 
English officer who was mortally wounded at’ the 
taking of the Travancore lines in 4.D. 1809, and 
has been invoked by the Shanars His worship 
consisted in the offering te his manes of spiritoous 
liquors and cheroots. About the middle of the 
19th century, a Brabman who was sentenced to 
be hanged at Madras, for the murder of another 
Brahman going on pilgrimage from Benarce to 
Rameswarum, threatened that though they were 
about to hang him, he would not die, bat would 
becomes Brahma Rakehasa, and torment all those 
who had given evidence against him, 
Bella and chains are almost always used in devil- 
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Hito 
devi called Ghanta-karae or Bell-ear, This 
Rakebasa was believed to dwellon the top of a 
mountain near the town of Brahmapura. One 
day a thief, having stolen a bell (probably one of 
‘those near the demon’s fane), was killed 
tiger as he was carrying off his plunder. 
monkeya who dwelt in the adjacent forest 
obtained the bell, and amused themselves 
Tinging it, ‘The people of the town having found 
the dead body of the man, snd continaally 
‘the sound of the bell, ‘were filled wi 
horror, folly believing’ that the demon, 
3x 
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killed the thief, and waa now ringing the bell. 
town was in consequence nearly daserted, 
when an old woman, guessing the truth, went to 
the king, and said that for a small sum she would 
. @ to settle the demon. The king, de- 
lighted, gave her what she asked, and the old 
oman, after tracing the oabalstc ciele,—the 
Kolam,—and pretending to go through certain 
incantations, entered the forest. By means of 
fruits which she strewed on the ground, she 
was enabled to decoy the monkeys, and, having 
obtained the bell as a trophy of her vietory over 
the demon, she returned in triumph to the town. 


charm So little has the belief in dovils been shaken, that 


in the India of the present day, it would, in a 
like ease, be just as easy to deceive the people, 
and even their native Hindu ralere, Dr. Cald- 

M i wat the process of demonifi 
still going on amongst the Shanars; 
and in every case the characteristics of the devil 
and his worship are derived from the character 
and exploits of his human prototype. There is 
& continued succession of devils claiming the 
adoration of the Sbanars, and after # time sink- 
ing into forgetfulness. Among the demons most 
feared at the middle of the 19th century, he men- 
tions Palevesham, a notorious robber during the 
latter period of the Mabomedan government. 

A few of the demons are forms of Kali, oon- 
nected with a debased and comparatively modern 
development of the Brahmanical system. 

Devil-worsbip in Ceylon by the Rodya is 
performed in the jungle, A kind of alter is 
erected, and covered with the akin of the plantain 
tree. It in then scented with dammer resin, and 
cooked vegetables, placed on a plantain leaf, aro 
nid on it, to which is added rice and flowers, and 
the blood of ared cook. The Kattadiya, or devil- 
dancer, then recites a charm, and the care js 
supposed to be complete. ‘The offering is left to 
be enten by birds or animals. The devils Gerre 
and Meley) are of two kinds,—Dr. Caldwell on the 
Shanar ; Kenrich's Phanicia, pp, 307, 814; Dubois’ 
India, quoted in Cole's Hind. Myth. p. 818; Son- 
nerat's Voyage, p. 29; Bunsen, iv, p. 210; Wit- 
liams’ Story of Nala, p. 208. 

DEVILS" HORSES. See Tusects. 

DEVISTHAN, a Hinda tomple. 
temple revenue. 

DEVOTTHANA. Sansx. Also Deotthan. Thio 
eleventh day of the light half of the month 
Kartik, when Vishna is supposed to rise up from 
his four monthe’ eleep at the ond of the rainy 









Devisthana, 


season. 

DE VRIESE, author of various memoirs on 
Malayan Island Plants, and also of » Monograph 
of Marattiacem, a work of great labour. 


Houng,. + Bora. | Shabnam, Aoos, . Bix. 
Swe Fa | Roggiada,. Ir, 
Tha, > Gen. | Bos, 


‘Some one has ventured the remark that at fall 
, near the equator, moro dew falla than at 
moon, and to this are sscribed the moon 
heads (man hoofden), which, however, Jansen 
‘once seen during all the years which he 
spent between the tropics. In British India, 
the cold weather months, when rain very 

rarely falls, the dew So of, very groxt 
‘the crops then in the ground.—Janeen, in 


to 
Murray's Phyz. Geog. p. 146. 


P 








DEWA. 


DEWA, a divine being, whether resident upon 
earth or in a dewa-loka.—Hardy, p. 435. 

DEWAK. Hm. Termes, white ante 

DEWAL, Tas Hindu tenle in which the idol 
in placed, is | aa ¢omples are, 
Deal or Davai, oma Deve, deity and haelee 
‘a house, of, literally, a house of The British 
and other people call it, pagoda, s word unknown 
in India beyond the rack ot Baropean colloquial 
instruction, but which has been supposed to be 
derived from But-kbans, two Persian words, or 


But-gada, Tclugu words, both meaning the ghost- i 


house, Tt may, however, be from Paigudi, a devil 
temple; also from Dahgopa, a Buddhist relie 
shrine. Dewal, in Sind, waa so called from its 
celebrated pagoda. Ita site is now doubtful. 

DEWALA. Him, Bankrupt. 

DEWALA DEVI, daughter of Kamala Devi. 
On the fall of Nerwalla, the ancient capital of 
Gujerat, Kemala Devi was captured and taken 
into the harem of Ala-nd-Din; but ber daughter 
Dewala Devi escaped with her father, Sho had 
‘Doon asked in marriage by the son of Ram Deo, 
the raja of Deogiri (Dowlatabad), but her father, 

ud of his Rajput origin, refused to give 
her to a Mahratta, even though prince. Kamala 
Dova, however, having expressed to Ala-nd-Din 
‘s wish to be joined by her daughter, Ala-ud-Din 
sent a strong army under a pencral to bring 
Dewala Devi to Dehli. In this extremity her 
father acoupted tho Mahratte prince, and sont off 
his daughter under on escort, but the escort was 

en, tho fair maiden atizcd, and carried to 
‘Dehli, where she was married to Khizr Khan, son 
of Aln-ud-Din. A few years after the death of 
‘Aln-ud-Din, tho throne ‘of Dehli was filled by 
Kafoor, a converted Hindu, who put out the eycs 
of Khizr Khan, filled the capital with Hindu 
troopt, put to doath all the survivors of Ale-ud- 
Din‘s family, and transferred Dewala Devi to 
own zanana, See Kamala Devi. 

DEWALDI, a heroine of Hindustan. When 
Cholan was on the throne of Dehli, Dewaldi 
roused her sons to battle, nnd, observing their 
unwillingness, she said, ' Would that the gods 
had made me barren, that I had never borne sons, 
who thus abandon the namo of the Rajputa, and 
refuse to nuccour their prince in danger!’ ‘They 
acceded to her request. She then said, ‘ Fare- 
‘well, my children, bo true to your salt ; and should 
you lose your head for your prince, doubt not 
you will obtain the celestial crown.’ When Akbar 
invaded Chitor, the mother of Putta of Kailwa 
charged her gon to put on the saffron robe, and 
die for his country— Calcutta Review, No. 109. 

DEWALI, property Dipawali. Saxsx. From 
Dipa, alamp, aud Ali, a row, A Hindu religious 
festival held about the end of October, in the 
last two days of the last half of Aswin and 
‘three days of Kartik, in honour of the goddess 
Kali and of Lakshmi, and to commemorate the 
destruction by Vishnu of the demon Taraki. 
The Hindus, after bathing in the Ganges or other 
river, anoint with oil, put on their ‘Seat attire, 
perform e arsddha, and st night worship Lakshmi, 
‘On this festival of laps all Hindus propitiate 
Lakshmf, the goddess of wealth and fortune, by 
offering ‘wt her shrine. Ia Rajasthan, on the 
Amavos, or ides of Kartik, every city, village, and 
encampment exhibits a blaze of aplendour from 
lamps. Stuffs, pieces of gold and sweetmeate, are 








DEWAS. 


carried in trays and consecrated at the temple of 
Lakshmi, to whom the day is consecrated, The 
rana of Mewar dines with his prime minister; and 
this officer and his near relatives offer an oblation 
by pouring oil into a terra-cotta lamp, which the 
sovereign holds. Every votary of Lakshmi triea 
his chance of the dice, and from their success in 
the Dewali foretell the state of their affaira for 
the ensuing year. On the first day of the Dewali, 
the whole Hindu population of an Indian city bear 
branches of the sami, tulsi, and other ancred trees 
in procession, and walk round all the temples in 
the neighbourhood, offer salutation and prayer to 
their country’a gods, in their several incarnations. 
‘A rainfall at that period of the year is highly 
advantageous to growing crops, and a proverb 
of the people of N. India is,— 
‘Je min piys Dh 
Miya phun, ‘ipa halt? 

<Ifshowersfall about the time of the Diwali festival,” 
[what matter] whether you are lazy (lit, a bundle 
of sticks) or a real plonghman, [the crops are 
sare to be equally fine.]—Postan’ W, India, i. 
p-177; Tod's Rajasthan, i. 70, 279. Seo Leviticus 
xxiii, 40, 

DEWAN. Axan., Pezs, In India, the chief 
officer of « second-rate sovereign. In Persia, a 
court of justice or of other business, A recep- 
tion room is generally called the Dewan-i-Am, 
‘or public reception-hall. The Dewan Khana is 
the office room of the dewan, that part of the 
house of a Mahomedan where the master receives 
his visitors, and in which the men-servants reside; 
and the Dewani means pertaining to the dewan. 
‘The Dewani Adalat, under the E. J. Company, was 
a court of civil and criminal jurisdiction.—Hich’s 
Kurdietaa, i. p. 88. 

Dewan, Pers, ® collection into one volume 
‘of the entire odes of an author, whether in the 
Persian or the Hindustani tongue. In bringing 
them together, they are arranged alphabetically: 
according to the letters in which the verses ter- 
minate. The Dewan-i-Sadi and Dewan-i-Hafiz 
are ly know: 
Dewani is the civil department, in contrast to 
the foujdari or criminal. Dewan-i-Am, 0 privy 
council chamber. The Dewani of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa was conferred on the British by Shah 
Alam IL, on the 12th August 1765. The office 
was a viceroyalty, and comprised the collection of 
the revenue, then three kror of rupees, and the 
administration of civil justice. The net revenue 
was two kror. 

DEWANAGI-WANLU, Tsx. Religious mendi- 
canta in Southern India, who secept charity only 
from one or other of the artisan goldsmith castes. 

DEWA PUJA, or worship of the implementa 
in uso as the menns of subsistence, observed by 
all Hindus, and by all the Kayasth caste at tho 
Dewali and Hooly festivals—Malcolm's Central 


India iw 167, 
DEWAR, Diwar, perhaps more correctly 
Dechwar or Dehwar, is the god under whose 
| care a village is placed; the gramma-dava 
or genive loci, for whom a portion of grain ia 
ahr set ay at each harvest.—Eiliot, 
DEWAR 
aw 














IRI, Hip. Tapestry, or cloth for 


all, 

DEWAS, o native state in Malwa, Int. 29° 49° 
to 23° 3° N., long, 75° 67' to 76° $1’ The 
Dewss chieftaincy is held by a Mabratia, whose 
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DEWAT. 


ancestors came to Malwa with the first Baji Rao. 
‘The rovanue of the stato is 4,25,000 rupees, the 
area 256 square miles, and the population 25,000 
souls, The chiefa have each received a sannud 
guaranteeing to them the right of adoption. The 
chiefs are equal in rank, and have an equal share 
in all receipts, Each receives a salute of fifteon 
Guns.—Aitcheson's Treaties, W. p. 384. 

DEWAT, the 6th note in the musical scale, ‘La.’ 

DEXTRIN has the same composition as starch, 
but it js soluble in cold water. 

DHA. Bunw, A bill, a sword; in various 
forms, it is the inseparable companion of every 
man among the hundred forest tribes of Trans- 
Gangetic India, Among the civilised Burmans, 
however, it is more confined to the lower orders, 
‘the pessint and boatman, except as » weapon of 
war, The Burman's dhe is a weapon about three 
feet Iong, with a slight uniform curve from end 
to end. ‘About three-sevenths of this length is 
helve, the reat blade. The biade is generally 
about an inch and a quarter wide, with an obtuse 
point. Tt servos every purpose that a cutting 
‘weapon eau servo, from making a toothpick to 
felling a tree, killing a pig or an enemy in battle. 
Very long and heavy dhas are worn by officials of 
the Burmese court.—Vile’s Embasey, p. 158. 

DHAE. Hunn, A mur. In Rajputana, the 
Dhabhae, or foster-brothers, often hold lands in 
perpetuity, and are employed in the mont con- 








es, on embassies, marriages, etc.— 
Low's Tolue ip. 278. = 
DHAGHA. Gus, Thread. 


DHAGOBA, See Buddha; Degoba; Dhatu- 
garbha ; — 

DHAHIMA, a tribe of Rajputa recorded amonget 
‘the 86 royal moes. ‘They were the lords of Biana, 
and bore high namo for deeds of chivalry. 
Cotonel Tod considered the tribe to be extinct, but 
they have three or four villages in Baghp 
‘There are also Dhahima Ahir and Dhabima Jat in 
the same neighbourhood.—Rajasthan, i. p, 199, 

DHAI or Dahi, Hip. Curdled milk. 

DHAKH of Kashwir, a red and white bean, 
Phaseolus Iunatus, ete. 

DHAKKA, Sansx. A form of the drum that 
‘was one of the insignia of royalty of the Chalukya 
4 when ruling at Kalian. 

HAKUN, a witch. Witchcraft is belioved in 
allover Rajputana; bat the people of Mewar, whose 
capital is Taaipas, have most faith in the belief. 
Her powers are believed to be unlimited, particu- 
larly at seasons of the Dessera and Dewali, In 
certain provinces ¢ mat will not marry into a 
family unless they have a witch among them, who 
may tect him from evil. Such witches are 
called Rakhavali, or guardians. The Jiggar Khor, 
or liver-eater of Sind, is the genuine vampire 
‘An officer, after along chase in the valley of Udai- 
pur, speared a hyena, whose abode was the tombs, 
and was known aa the steed on which the witch 
of Ar galtied forth at night. Evil was predicted ; 
‘and » dangerona fall subsequently, in chasing an 
elk, wos attributed to his sacrilegious slaughter 
of the weird sister's steed. 

DHAL. Erp. eld, 

DHALIZ-KOONDLANA, treading the thres- 
‘hold, s Mahomedan marriage ceremony. 3 

DHAL-PHOR. Hixp, A of the Kurmi, 
a great egricaltural tribe in Hindustan ; the words 
‘mean clod- fe 









DHANGAR. 


DHAL SAHIB, s Maharram alam, or banuer ; 
literally, Mr. Shield. 

DHAMA-PADAM, a Buddhist sacred book of 
Pe authority, It gives the most faithful picture 

‘the ethical spirit of Buddha's teachings. — 
Bunsen, God in Hist. i, p. 843. 
DHAMAYANGYEE, Flat arches of stone and 
brick are not uncommon in Burma. Captain 
Xule obsurred two of bei i windows in the 

wangyee temple at , Where Do mug- 
geation of Eee female or Indian eid could have 

Iped. There is one flat stone arch in the northern 
gato of the fort, and another in a tomb, at Kurnool. 
There is one in the medimval building of Roslin 
Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gateway of 
Cairo, called Bab-el-Fitoor.—Yule's Embassy, 

DHAMEE, this old Rajput state bocame inde- 
pendent of Kublor after the Gurkha war. The 
state was bound to supply forty begar, but this 
wea commuted to a tribute of Rs. 720. Revenue, 
‘Re, 4000 ; population, 2843. 

DHAMEK, near Benarca, 2 fine grove, the 
ancient Mriga-dawa, where Buddha first publicly 
preached his doctrine, which king Asoka oom- 
memorated by erecting a tower. 

DHAMI. “Hixp. A follower of Prannath, a 
 Hinda reformer who flourished in the 17th century 

in Bundelkhand.— IWilson. 
| DHAMMA. Patt. Dharma, Savsx. Law, duty ; 
the doctrines or sacred writings of the Buddhists. 
—Bardy, Hastern Mowachism, p. 435, 
DHAMMA 






3 





N or Dhamnoo. PAN. Grewia 
elasticn, Royle; G. oppositifolia, Buch. Grewia 
tilimifolin? are trees of Cuttack. G. elastica has 


a reddish -coloured wood, pliable, strong, very 
plentiful in tho Santal jungles ; used chieby for 
cart wheels,—(aleutia Eng. seurssh su 5 
DHAMNAR, about 40 miles 8.E. from Nemuch, 
but close to Chundivasse, contains Buddhist caves 


mui, with a Brabmanical rock -templo behind. ‘The 


ddbist,—Burgens, p. 892, 
Portulaca ‘oleracea? P, 
Helicteres isora. 
Hixp. Green tea, in Ladakh; 
also brick tea, in Kashmir. ‘Tea in cakes, both 
en. 


DHAN. Hrvp. Oryza sativa, unhusked rice 
or paddy, also growing rice. Dhan marti, # rice 
field. 

DEAN. Hip. Wealth. 
body, mind, and substance. 

DHANA, the Gond portion of a Hindu village, 
which is always separate from the rest, Also 
ied generally inthe north-west a Wazra, 
fagla, or Poorwa.—Euiot's Suppt. Gloss. 
DHANAK. Hun. Very uarrow gold ribbon, 
DHANAPATTI snd Srimantoo, a romantic 
Hinda tale of adventures of a father and son, 
wealthy Banya merchants of the Ganges, who 
travelled to Coromandel, Ceylon, Java. of 
them were imprisoned in Ceylon. 

DHAND. Sn, A pool of water, a marsh. 

DHANDORA. Hinv. Proclamation by best 

drum. 







sativa, Du 
DHAMUN. 


Tan, Man, Dhan, 








of drum. 

DHANGA. Bix. Riot; rebellio ; any hiding 
place of robbers. 

‘DHANGAR jis the Danaga of the Canarese- 
speaking races. The Dhanger in Telingsna are 
in twelve tribes, who do not eat together nor 
intermarry. In the centre and south of tha Penin- 
sola, Dbanger are shepherds and wool-weavers, 
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DHANGAR. 


kitchen gardeners and Jabourers. In the hill 
country of Ramgarh and Chutis Nagpur, there 

2 tribe 40 called, some of whom desoand periodi- 
cally into the plains for labour. There are 8059 
Dhangar in Amrsoti. Many Dhangar are 
in the towns of the south of India, ocoupied as 
labourers, kitchen gardeners, and dairymen, and 
they arrange themselves accordingly. Dhangars 
have Iargely settled as cultivators in the Indapur, 
Bhimatherry, and Purandhar talukas of the 
Bombay Presidency. ‘The Maharaja Holkar, the 
sovereign of Malwa, whose capital is Indur, is & 
Dhsngar. The Astl, or pure Dhangar, are pastoral 
only. The il Segar Dhangar also weave 
Dlanketa. The Teling Dhangar are cultivators. 
milkmen, and weavers of coarse woollens. The 
Mabratts Dhangar graze cattle and , and 
clarify their butter into ghi. The Bangar Dhangar 
are purely shepherds, as is indicated by the term 
“Ban-gar,’ wild man or forest man. 

Tho Dhangar of the peninsular Dekhan ore 
of two sections, the Kota Pullis Dhangar, who 
pep sheep, and the Bari Haas, or ‘ah 
with the spears.’ The latter still hold mach land 
on the N. borders of the Nizam's territory, and, 
until the British took it over, were notorious for 
pugnacity and rebellion, and they still continue 
Quarrelsome and obstinate race. They are sup- 
~ to have come from Hindustan in twelve 

bes, and been impelled by the Gonds towards 
Hingoli aud Bassim, which locality got the name 
of Bara Hatia, or the twelve tribes. now 
occupy the hills on the north bank of tho Pain 
Ganga. To die in the chase or in war ig deemed 
honourable; and the Hatkar who is go killed is 
burned with his fect to the east ; otherwise he is 
interred aitting with a small pices of gold in his 
mouth. | The Hatkar are fine, sblebadied mo, 
independent but arrogant; many of them never 
shave nor cut tho bait of their face. ‘The Hater 
can only have one laggan, but may havo soveral 
pit wives, ‘Their widows can contract a pit mar- 











‘ho Dhangar in the centre of the Peninsula are 
dark, almost black men, of slender and spare forms; 
they are quite dissimilar from the Gaoli ia personal 
appearance, ‘and all the sheep (Kuru, Karnatica, a 
shoep) are wader the Kurubaru or Kurambar race. 
They are also wholly distinct from the Ydayan 
‘or Yadava cowherd race, who are known in all 
the Tamil country as‘ Pillai” In all probability 
the dispersed Kurumbar of the Peninsula of India, 
‘some of them in towns and others almost nomade, 
are the fragments of the great shepherd race who! 
held away in the Arcot district in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Kurumbar 
and Dhangar have no similarity in appearance. 

Dhangar, in the Lukti territory, Dordacing ‘on 
Udaipur and Sultanpur, are short but muscular 
and able-bodied men, who speak a scparate lan- 
guage. They do not follow Hindu rites, and they 
Bave no temples, but set up near their villages a 
stone with some rude carvings, which they worship 
im times of famine or sickness or calamity. They 

at sometines baat tnaes dead. 

‘he Gaola is a cowherd, a dairyman, from 
Hindustan to Hyderabad. 

The Kurubar are in the Canarese region, in the 
centre of the Peningula. The Kurubar or Kurum- 
a See Sass ney stn ae lant feo ats 

er. 


settled the Bhi 


DHANWANTARL 


The Mirda are » caste of migratory shepherds 
in the south of Talia 2. PC Rp 6 nd; 


Ce 38. 

DRANGAR BASSA, a bachelor hall amongst 

iy. 

DHANK, 80 milesN.W. from Junagarh, formerly 
an im city, has a group of small caves. 
fow miles to its west is the village of Siddhsar, and 
in a raving, called Jhinjuri Jhar, are five plain 
caves, cut out in caleareous sandstone. N.W. of 
Dhenk, near Hariesan, on the W. side of Gadka 
Hill, are other nine caves.—Burgess, p. 201. 

DE. . Hiwp. A machine for raising 
water, called Pecottah in Tamil. 

DHANUK. Hnvp. A bowman. Dhanuk and 
Danvsha are names of a raco in Northern India, 
but numerous in Bebar, employed as archers, 
fowlers, and house guards, also in several menial 
‘occupations both of the house and field. Wherever 
they reside, the females are specially in requeat 
as midwives. Dr. Buchanan describes the Dhanuk 
of Behar, Bhagalpur, and Puraniys as engaged in 
agriculture like the Kurmi. Many of them are 
agricultural slaves, The Dhanuk are descended, 
according to the Padma Purana, from a Chamat 
nda Chandal woman, From the Dhanuk have pro- 
ceeded Aherya, who aro said not to eat dead car- 
casa, os the Dhanuk do, There are reported to be 
aeven eubdivisions of the Dhanuk, Loungbusta, 
Mut’hurea, Kut’hurea, Jyswar, Magahi, Dojwar, 
and Chhilatya. These do not interma 
cat or amoko together. ‘They mix, indeed, ao little 
with one another, that an individual Dhanuk is 
seldom able to mention more than two, or at most 
three, of these names as belonging tobi faterniy. 
"Thero aro several Dhanttk in Dehli, and they are 
scattered over the North-Western Provinces; but 
Bebar is the country in which they most abound. 
—Wils. Glos.; Elliot's Suppl. Gloss.; Poetans’ 
Western India, i. p, 107, 

DHANUR VEDA, a book on weapons. 

DHANWANTARI. There have probably been 
several persons of this name, and at different 
eras. name occurs, along with those of 
Charaka and Susruta, in poems written in the 
time of Nala Raja. Professor Wilson supposed 
Charaka and Susruta to be of the 9th or 10th 
centuries ap, A Dbanwantari is supposed to 
have been king of Kasi or Benares, and as anch 
styled Deva-dass Kasi Raja. He is regarded as the 
founder of Hindu medicine, and he takes in Indin 
the place occupied by Atsculapius amongat the 
Gredkn"A'rredboal work, bearing this name as ita 
author, is still extant, and in uso amongst all the 
Hindu’ physicians of ‘British India. Hia era oan 
only be conjectured to have been befare Christ, 
Toe namne is applied also to a teacher of medical 
science, to whom the authorship of the Ayar 
Yeda is attributed; but other physicians, Bhela, 
Devodsss, and Palakapya, are also co named; 
and a physician of this name wat one of ‘the 
nine gems’ at the court of Vikrama. Tt is also 
the name of a Vedic deity, to whom Gfferings af 


Brabmanical account of the deluge, a Dhanwan- 
tari is ssid to have been, with other thirteen 
: yhysicien produced st tho 
‘ake ji-ca~coond, or ‘foun- 

















° rg ae is about two miles oust of 
Naoli, near yhynaror - 
para. The road, through 9 jungle, over the 


DHAOLA DHAR. 


flat highland or Pat'har, presents no indication of , 
the fountain, until you suddenly find on 
the brink of a precipice nearly 200 feet in depth, 
crowded with noble trees, on which the knotted 
kori is conspicuous. The deacent to this glen 
is over masses of rock; and about half-way down 
a small platform, are two shrines, one containing 
the statue of Takshac, the snake-king, the other 
of Dhanwantari, the’ physician who’ was pro- 
duced at the churning of the ocean. The coond 
or fountain ia at the southern extremity of the 
abyss, Dhanwantari of the Hindus has not an 
attendant serpent, like bis brother Zisculspius of 
Greece. ‘Tho health-bestowing Dhanwantari, the 
celestial physician, arose from the sea when 
churned dor the beverage of immortality.’ He 
is generally represented as a venerable man with 
& book in his hand-— Rajasthan, ii.p. 718; Colem.'s 
Hind. Myth. p. 388 ; Moor, p. 842; Dowson. 
DHAOLA HAR or Dhalola Dhar, a mountain 
chain in Kangra district, Panjab, formed bya pro- 
jecting fork of the outer Himalayan range. Below, 
‘the waste of snow-fields is succeeded by a belt of 
pines,giving way to oaksasthe flanksaredesconded, 
and finally merging into a cultivated vale, watered 
by porennial streams The highest peak attains 
‘an elevation of 15,956 feet above eea-level, while 
the valley has a general height of about 2000 
feet. Dhaola Dhar means White Mountain, from 
Dhavala, Sansk., white. The whole length of the 
outer or sub-Himalaya is nearly 300 miles from 
§.E. to N.£. It ia pierced by tho Ravi, the 
Chenab, the Punach, and the Jhelum rivers, which 











divide it into separate districts, The snow-line is of 


about 16,000 feet in height. Dbaola Dhar ix 
called by several namea in the maps,—Nani Mahes 
ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy lake of 
Mani Mahea; and Hugel calle it Palam-ki-dar and 
Chamba-ki-dar. ‘The rocks are clay and mica 


slate, —JImperial Gazetteer; Cleghoru's Report, 


? DEAR, a native sate ia Central India, between 
Tat. 22° 1’ and 23° 8’ N,, and long. 74° 43’ and 75° 
95°; and the town of Dhar, lat. 22°85'N., long. 
75° 21’ B., in Malwa, 38 miles W. of Mhow. 
level of the railway, 1850 feet. The Puar family 
‘was one of the most distinguished in early Mah- 
atta history; and Anand Rao Puar is usually con- 
sidered as the founder of the principality of Dhar, 
which, with some adjoining districts, and the 
twibuta of some Rajput chiefs, wos assis to 
him by the first Baji Rao, Peshwa. For twenty 
years before the British conquest of Malwa, the 
Dhar state was subjected to a continued series of 
tions, chiefly at the hands of Sindia and 
folkar, and was ‘ed from destruction only 
by the talanta and courage of Meena Bai. Anand 
Rao Puar died in 1807, and was succeeded by his 
posthumous son, Ramchander Rao Puar, on whose 
‘mother, Meena Bai, the administration devolved. 
Gonnopt of the peighbearing chisty adopted er 
consent 1@ nei i iets, 
gister's son, under the name of Ramchand Puar. _ 
The Dhar state rebelled 2,880, ood was con 
fiscated, it it was sul juent Teatored 
‘Auand ‘Rao Past, with exception of the Bairsea 
pargans. The stea of the state is estimated at 
2091 square miles, and the tion at about 
125,000 soula.—Buch. Hamilton; Treaties, En- 


ogements, and Senmuds, iv. p 425. e ; 


The servant.  Dharma-aware, literally faith 


DHARMA-RAJA, 


Chan-dhari, the four bearers, supporters of the 
platforms of Hindu temples. 
DHARALA. Mann. Applied to the Koli, 
Paggi, and others, who habitually wear arms. ¢ 
DHARI, name of a waterfall near the Hirnphal, 
or Deer's Leap, on the Nerbudde. 
‘DHARICHA. Hino. Sccond husband of « 


widow. 

DHARINJO. Unira. A common tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur; extreme height 60 feat, 
circumference 4 feet. The bark is used medi- 
cinally by women after childbirth; the juice of 
the leaves ia supposed to cure itch,—-Captain 
Macdonald, 

DHARMA, a tract of country in Kumaun 
district, N.W- Provinces, lying on tho Tibetan 
side of the main Himalayan range, between lat, 
30° 5' and 30° 30’ N., between long. 80° 26° 
and 80° 45’ E. It is of considerable elevation, 
ita chief peak, Lebong, rising 18,942 feet abovo 
sea-level; while the Dharma pass, on the northern, 
frontier, leading into Hundes, reaches a height of 
about 15,000 feet. The halitable portion consists 
af narrow and very rugged valloys, traversed by 
the river Dhauli and its tributaries, The inbabit- 
ants are Bhotiya, a Tibetan race, who carry on & 
trade between Hundes and Kumiun, by rasaus of 
pack-sheep, over the Dharma pass. Entimated 
‘area, about 400 square miles.—Imp. Gaz. 

DHARMA. Hiy,, Saxsx. Charity, law, vi 
morality, justice, religions ritual, religioas law, 
or moral duty. ‘Dharma, Artha, and Kama are tbe 
three principles on which Hindus base thoit ideas 

life and its duties. Dharma, the acquisition of 
virece and religious merit and obedience to the 
ordinances of religion; Artha, the opeesen of 








arts, friouds, and property, land, gold, wealth, 
cattle, equipages; aud is the enjoyment of 
appropriate objects by the fivo senses. Dharma- 


harta, tho manager of a Hindu temple, a church- 
warden. Dharmsala « resting-place for travelloro, 
Dharma-sale, a religious assembly. Dharma-tastra, 
the Hinda code of laws, the whole science of law. 
Dbarma-kari, » judge.” Dharma-das, a temple 
(Gharraa), 
to his lord (ewama). In the Dharmarcha ot 
Dharm-adharma ordeal, figures or drawings of 
dharma and adharma, virtue and vice, aro covered 
with cow-dung and put in a covered , aod 
the accused is allowed to draw; if the dharma 
image be withdrawn, he is innocent. 
DHARMA, the eight scriptures of tho Nepatese 
Buddhists. ee 
DHARMAPADESAKA, the teacher of Dharma, 
the ordinary term in use to designate a religious 


teacher. 
DHARMAPURI, o mythological city of tho 
e journey from Yamapuri, 
Hindu mythology. 1% 





it it, Patrick in 
the . 
DHARMA-RAJA, the title of the spiritual raler 





of Bhutan, literally king of virtue. He succeeds 
by incarnation, 
DHARMA-RAJA, Shinje, Telgi,and Choi 


‘Tibetan, ia from Dberma, justice, and Raja, a king, 
‘name of tho Hinds deliy Yan inhi Betoas 
form. He ia the king of justice, whose counte- 
the vistaous only 00; the wicked ooo him 
infernal regions. In the Hindu 
is the god of eternal justice. Antaka 
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DHARMA-SASTRA. 


ig an attribute of Yama or Dharma-raj 
character of the destroyer.—Cole.'s Bey 
DHARMA-SASTRA, the whole 





‘Hindu 
law, but more especially applied to the laws of 


Manu, Yajnawalkya, and other sages, variously 
enumerated from 18 to 42, who are sapposed to 
have recorded the Smriti, or recollections of what 
‘they recsived from » divine source, Of thezo, the 
greatest are Manu and Yajnawalkya, The works 
fare generally in three parts,—Achara, rules of 
conduct and practice; Vyavahara, judicature; and 
Praya sohitta, penancs.—Dorson. 
DHARMA’SUTRA, a term sometimes given to 
the Samaya charika rales — Midler, 
DHARMSALA, n sanatorium in the Kangra 
district of the Panjab, in long. 76° 22’ 46” E., and 
lat. 32° 15" 42" N. Pho houses are bailt up the 





DHABNA BAITHNA. 


obtaine satisfaction, In this, as he eeldom makes 
attempt without resolution to persevere, 
rarely fails; for if the party thus arrested ware to 
guifer the brahman sitting in dharns to perish by 
Inger, the sin would for ever be upon his head 
‘This practice baa become almost unheard of in 
Inte years ; the last occasion in Madras was about 
A.D. 1846;'but formerly even the interference of 
British courts often proved insufficient to check it, 
as it had beon deemed in general most pradent to 
‘oid for this parpone the use of coercion, from 
ension that the first apperrance of it 
might drive the sitter in dharna to suicide, The 
discredit of the act would not only fall upon tho 
officers of justice, but upon the Government itself. 
The practice of sitting in dharne was not confined 
to brahman men. It was had recourse to by Bena 











hill, the lowest being at 4000 fot, the highest | Bhai, the widow of a man of the brahmanical 
7000 feet. ‘The sanatorium is on one of the spurs tnibe, who had a litigation with ler brother-in-law, 


maning south from the great range of Dhaola Bal 


Dhar, This rango runs east and west, at heights 
of from 13,000 to 19,000 feet, and forms 8 great 
wall on the north; it is dae to this range that 
the climate of Dbarmeala is so mild, and has such 
a heavy rainfall. Kangra, said by Lord Canning 
tobe tho most beautiful district in India excepting 
Kashmir, is surrounded by lofty mountains, inter- 

ed with undulating hills, and situated between 
the rivera Ravi and Mutlej”” "On one side it has 





the torritories of Kashmir and Chumbs, on the | xxiv. says, *I will not eat un 
| Crrand,’and & brahman sometimes went to a house, 


other the wild but romantic hunting-Helds of 
Koln, Spiti, and Ladakh. Various races of men, 
ing different languages, are distributed over 
wrface. very tone of climate and variety of 
vegetation is here to be met with, from the 
scorching heat and exuberant growth af the tropics 
and barren heights destitute of verdure 
sapped ‘with perpetual snow.—Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
1870; India Annals, No, 227, 1870; Paharee. 

DHARMSALA. ‘Hind, A building erected for 

a religious or ch: rable purpose. It is like the 

or caravansari of Persia. A house for the 
accommodation of travellers or pilgrims, or for 
the reception of the sick or poor. In India they 
are of variod forme,—rometimes a quadrangle, open 
all round and to the aky, and with oue entrance ; 
sometimes small rooms, both on the inside and 
outside of the surrounding walla. 

DHARNA BAITHNA, literally, to sit Darna, 
waa a practice put in force in several parts of 
India by creditors, who sat down before the doors 
of their debtors, so as to close all exit unlesa over 
the sitter's body, and thus compel a payment of 
their claims. The practice, up to the ise century, 
was familiar xt Benares, and may be translated 
caption or arrest. Tt was used by the Brahmans 
to gain a point which could not be accomplished 
by any other means; and the process was aa follows: 
a bratman ‘who adopts this expedient for the 
Parpose mentioned, proceeds to the door or house 
of the against whom it is directed, or 
wherever he may most conveniently intercept 
him. He there sits down in dharna, with poison 
or poniard, or some other instrument of guicide 
in his hand, and, threatening to uso it if his adver- 
to molest or him, he thus 


the an fasts; and by the rigour of the 
stiguate which is infringed, the unfortunate 
object of bis arrest it aloo to fast, and thus 
‘they both remain until the institator of the dharma 

















which was tried by arbitration, an 
the trial and sentence were revised by the court 
of justice at Bonares, aud again in appeal. The 
suit of Bonu Bhai involved a claim of and 
@ consideration of caste, which ber antagonist 
declared she had forfeited. Originally it was 
Praotised by brabmane, bur was prohibited by 
Res. 7 of 1820 of the Bengal Code. In the south 
of India it is done beforo idole for obtaining the 
object of desire, Iti an ancient Genesis 





e told mine 





sat down, and refused to eat till he had obtained 
‘the object he bad in view. The ‘Englishman’ 
newspaper relates that about 1850, a man named 
Ch hoo}, son of a well-known and respectable 
Charan of Udaipur, earriod to the late chief of 
that state certain grievances which he considered 
himself to bo euffering in connection with his 
village. Fail dy 








took the antral 7 istrasing 
mengures, ¢ unusual course of int 
tn the bief without permiscion, for which breaot 





of etiquette he was forbidden to enter the palace 
again, Accordingly, being under s sense of 
degradation, ill-feeling, and annoyance, engen- 
dered by the probibitory order, he indulged ia 
satires and phillppics aguist his chic who there 
upon confieated his village, Upon this, C 

j proceeded to Sulumbur, which at’shnt time 
was at enmity with the chief of Udaipur, and this 
step only incensed the chief all the more against 
him. Here he appears to have been provided for, 
but subsequently wandered about frum place to 
place trying to obtain rodreae, but without being 





, able to secure either the forgiveness of his chief or 


‘the restitation of hia village. In this state of feel- 
ing he appears to have given way to the superati- 
tious idea, still prevailing atonget the Rajputs, 
that the shedding of his own blood or the blood of 
his family would bring destruction upon those who 
had offended him, if it did not secure a ready 
attention to hia real'or imaginary ‘wrongs. In 
1869, therefore, whilst trevelling through the 
jungle with his two wives, two slave and as 
servant, together with a party of the who 
were his retainers, he one day dis aad 
gave his horse in to the servant, and began 
erage ogee sdet pani pimoncidg 
an» iy, mn 

ocean ie ee, irs we 

ve gil away Wil er to 
2 iShtoncing village and cntayed but the tres 


DBARNI. 


other women were killed, The slave girl informed 
the villagers of what had ocoutred, and they went 
out and gaw the dead bodies, and carried them 
away, and burnt them, ‘The slave girl died the 
next year, and Chntterbhooj never turned up for 
six yoars after the offence had been committed. 
He thon came in and confessed to having mardered 
the women ond servant. fAocordingly he was 
fried and convicted of murder, and the Vieeroy 
was fully of opinion that the man deserved hang” 
ing, bus that, considering the number of years 
which had clapeed, the prevalence of superstition, 
and the lawlessness which prevailed in that part 
of Rajputane at the period in question, when many 
such acts were committed with impunity, His 
Excellency commuted the sentence to trangporta- 
tion for life. The inviolability of a brahman, and 
‘the ain saieched to coanaing He death sone in ay 
way, is inseparable, and to this, socording to Sit 
Wiliam doom, cnee be tineell the. practice: of 
dharna, 
DHARNI, a Nepal weight of threo seers. 
DHARWAR, a town which gives its name to 
a revenue district in the Southern 
country, lying between lat. 14° 17’ and 15° 
50" N., and long. 74° 61’ and 76° 67’ E., with 
986,087 inhabitants. Between 1787 and” 1796, 
famine occurred from a muocession of droughta, 
accompanied by swarms of locusts. The next 
famine was in 1802-8, occasioned by the immigra- 
tion of people from the valley of the Godarery and 
the march of the Peshwa's army throng the 
sonata, 10 198% trom wane of rin, prices ruled 
a ing to successive ‘SeASODS, 
Yamsinen recurred is the yeare 1666 and 1877. 


np. Gas 
HASHT-i-KIPOHAK, the Sahara of Asia. 
DHASRA, religious mendicants in Southern 
Indie, win a fn iron worshipping lamp in their 
ia, anc form on the jangata, 
sinku. They walk before a corpse when 
carried to 188 funeral pile being 
DHA, nn isolated aud now dependent chief- 
tainship of which Oomerkote is the capital. It 
separates the Bhatti race from the Jareja race. 
Tta prince is of tho Pramara race and Soda tribe, 
ancient lords of all Sind, Tho Dhatti is the 
Rajput tribe inbabiting Dhat, and in no greater 
numbers than the Kaorwa, whom they resemble 
in their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivating 
a few patches of land, and trusting to the heavens 
alone to bring it forward. They barter the ghi, 
or clarified butter, made from the produce of their 
herds, for grain’and other necessaries of life. 
Rabri and chauoh, or porridge and buttermilk, 
form the grand fare of the desert, le of 
soars of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijri is mixed 
with some seers of chauch, and exposed 
fire, but not boiled, and this mess will suffice 
large family. ‘The cows of the desert are xm 
larger than those of the plains of India, and give 
from eight to ten seers (eight or ten quarts) of 
milk daily. The produce of four cows will amply 
subsist a family of ten persona from the sale of 
ahi and their prices vary with their products 
powers, from ten to fifteen ruy Rabri, 
aunlogous to the kont-kous of the African desert, 
in often made with camel's milk, from which ghi 
cannot be extracted, i 





Be 


DHENKLL 


horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amonget 
all classes, even as far east as Barmair. It is sold 
at two dokra (coppers) a seer. ‘The poora, or 
temporary hamleta of the Dhstti, oonmeting at 
moat of ten buta in each, resemble those of the 
Kaorwa.-—Tod’s Rajasthan, i. p. 45. 
DHATUGARBHA, from Dhatu, relic, Garbha 
or Gabba, a casket, softened into the Dhagoba, 
isthe altar, ehrino, or relic receptacle in which the 
relics of Buddha are kept. The dhagoba is the 
descendant of the sepulchral tomulus of the 
Turanian races, whethet found in Etruria, Lydia, 
‘or among the Scyths of the northern steppes. By 
some ft i supposed to bo the souree of the word 
Pagoda. It is also known by the Sauskrit word 
Chaitya. Dhagoba is a Buddhist shrine enclosing 
or protecting some sacred relic ; but by some they 





are 8u] to be shrines built over the remaina 
of of the Buddhist faith, and copsecrated 
to their sainta—Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas, 


p. 154. See Dhagobs. 
DHAULI, 20 milesaouthof Khatak, and 20 miles 
north of Jaganath, hes two neparate edicts of 


fahratta Asoka. The first edict is addressed to the public 


officers of the ‘city of Tosali, and commands 
murderers to be imprisoned. Both edicts appoint. 
two tuphas, or colleges for meditation and the 
tiation of Heaven. The question of atheism 
in ancient Buddhism is set at rest by these edicta, 
which repeatedly epeak of this world and the 
world hereafter; and the people are exprossly 
commanded to propitiate Heaven, and to ‘ confesk 
‘and belisve in God, who is the worthy object of 
ney i i literally, Berry eternal, 
aitiate wayor.’—vi. p. a 
SDHAURA. Tinto. Grislen tomentose The 
scarlet flowers, dhau ka phool, are considered 
stimulating, and given to women in labour; are 
glo used in dyeing, The gam, dhaurs or det 
ka gond, is white in colour, like the katira and 
tragacanth gums, swells in water. In dyeing cloth 
it fe applied to ‘those parts that the dye is not 
wished to touch. 1t is eaten in Luddoo. 
maund costs ten rapeet.-—-Gen, Med. Top. p. 188. 
DHAURI, Hrvp. Coarse leather shoes. 
DHAUSSA, Hino, A keitletrum, cartiod on 





horsel 
DHAVA. Hinp. A thatch grass, 
DHAWALIGIRI, « mountain in Nepal, in lat, 
29° 11' N., long. 82° 59’ E. One of the loftiest 
peaks of the Himalayas, rising 27,600 feet above 
seaclevel.—Imp. Gaz. 
DHAWAR. "Manp, A tribo of iron-smelters. 
DHAYA. Hip. Lond on a rivor bank, but 
subject to the occasional overflow of water ; also 





ridges along the dry course of a river, which has 
turned in another direction. 
HE. Huo, In the N.W, Provinces, a sub- 
division of the Jat tribe, 
Sie uke: ae Cis-Sutlej. Old mounds 
yieldit tre % 
DHER' 1. Manz, A water -lift, the pe- 


cottah of the Tami), and dkenkli of Hindust 

Dhenke or Dhenki is's lever of any kind ; a pedal 
for busking rice. The rice is first damped with 
water. Itis‘s mortar with s pestle worked ase 
treadle. 


DHELLA. Hm. Small weights forenpamt- 
Jing the gold strand in tinael-making. 

KLL Hip. A water lever, o machine 
for raising water, the pe-cottah or yettain of the 


DHER. 


‘Tamil countries. It consists of @ horizontal lever, 
with a weight st one end and » bucket of iron oF 
an earthen pot at the other, elung from or resting 
onan uptight bamboo or pole ; thia, being 1 

into the well and returned to ita origipal place, 


brings up 2 bucket of water, The name is pro 
vineially corrupted into dhooklee, dhikles, and in 
Gorakhpur into dheokul. The word appears to 


be derived from Dhulkane, to roll, to overturn. 
The poste which act aa the fulcra are call 





thoonya; the Tope, burt; and the bucket, 
au ‘The dbenkli is seldom used in the 
Panjab proper, except for the irrigation of rice 


fields, and in river tracts for melons and tobacco. 
Tn the Peninsula of India it is in use in all the finer 
garden or even in field cultivation Elliot's Sup. 

floss.; Powell's Handbook, p. 208. 

DHER, a non-Aryan race, many of them dwell- 
ing as predial slaves in parts of India, in the 
Panjab, rare in the NW. inees, many in the 
Saugor territory. In the Nagpur territory they 
have wequired gome consideration from their em- 
ploy as Dalal or writ-servers. In the Dekhan 
they are doubtless the same as the Holiar of the 
Canarese, the Mhar of the Mahrattas, and the 
Pariah of the Tamil and Teling races. In the 
Western Provinees, though they are not often 
found in any numbers, they appear to. have 
left the remembrance of thelr name, for it isa 
common term of abusc to call a mon a 
Dher, or a low-cnate fellow. They ent dead 
animals, olern ekins and sell them to Chamar 
tannera, In Itajpntana, tho Dher will not eat 
hogs, either taine or wild’; the latter they hold in 
great abomination, notwithstanding their Rajput 
tasters look upon them asa luxury. Dherwarah, 
the locality outside the Imda towns where the 
Dher race reside.—Eliiot's Sup. Gloss.; Journal, 


RAS. p. 224, 
D ‘HRBELOT,anthorof Bibliothsque Oriontale 





ry ree 1777. 
DHERI, a Sufi sect in Persia, who believe the soda, 
world is uncreated ond indissoluble.—Afalcolm, 


DHEVARA, a tribe of boatmen, 

DHEWUS. ’ Hixy. Dalbergia Ujjainensis, a 
timber of Nagpur, of a light colour, liable to 
be devoured by white ants, Its strength iz con- 
siderable, ‘The young trees are cut for bandy poles. 
Tt sella at 8 annas the cubic foot — Captain 
Sankey; Major Pearse. 

DHIMAK. Hiwn. White ants; properly Dewak, 

DHIMAL, a race in the sal forest of the Terai, 
who, about the close of the eighteenth century, 
migrated to the north and east of the Koch from 
Nepal. The Dbimal dwell between the Kuki and 
Dhoula, between the open plaina and the higher 
Jevels of the mountains, and their villages, th 
distinet, the people not intermarrying, are inter- 
mixed with the Bodo. The Dhitaal, differ from 
the Bodo in their language and their 
‘The deities Data and Bidata preside over marriage, 
‘the feast of which is prolonged through three days, 
and costs from 30 to 40 rupeca. They bury their 
dead. The Dhimal of the eastern portion of the 
‘Terai are estimated at about 15,000 souls. — 
Latham's Descriptive Eeinology. See Bodo; India, 

DHIMAR, a branch of 






‘dearer or Kahar 
race, but sometimes considered offshoota of the 





Mullah or bostman race. They are chiofly em- 
Ployed in Shing and palangnin-b ite. 
HIMEREE. Unrra? A tree of Ganjam and 


led the earthen 


inees. ‘Their 
Barra names are the Magadhiya, Ajudhiya, Kanaa}iza 


ough largely at Puducottah, 


DHOBIS EARTH. 


Gumeur ; extreme height 40 feet, circumference 
44 feet.” Bandy wheela are sometimes made of 
the wood ; butit ia considered saored, and is burnt 
-when libations are offered. The fruit is eaten; a 
juice extracted from the root is used in rheumatism, 
in Macdonald. 

DHINGAN, in Purniah, an agricultural slave, 
DHINGANA, vulgo Dheegana (lit, « forfeit), a 
demand of a forfeitata game. Dhingana Budhnee, 
ot used on this occasion. 

Saxsx. A monarch, an emperor, 


DHI RB 
a ruler —Gloss. 

DHIRHOR, 2 tribe of the Ahir in Benares and 
Gorakhpar. They are reckoned in the Tashrih- 
ul-Akwam amongst the Dosb Ahir. 

DHOB. It is customary for Hindu fathers to 
ind round the arm of the new-born infant a root 
of that species of the amirdhob, the imperishable 
dhob grass, the Cynodon dactylon, well known for 
its nutritive properties and luxuriant vegetation 
under the most intense heat, 

DHOBAL, a brabman tribe in Garhwal. 

DHOKL. "Hip. A washerman; one of the 
lowest castes of Hindus. A woman is called 
Dhobin. Various subdivisions are recognised, the 
membera of which do not eat, drink, or inter- 
marry together. There are seven snch in the 
N.W. P., but the septs differ, or aro at least 
differently named in different 








Belwwar,Gosar, Bathare,and Pagahiya. Other tribes, 
Shaikh and Bhaika, are Musalmans. The cultivat- 
ing Dhobi do not'intermarry with the washing 
Dhobi. The class calling themselves Rajdhob are 
seid generally to be engaged in the operation of 
riee-cleaning. 

‘The cleansing is effected by ateaming, and beat- 
ing the clothes on a stone. The poorest Hindu 
doesnot wash his own clothes —Sherring's Tribes ; 
Calcutta Review, No. 110. 

DHOBPS EARTH is a native carbonate of 
called sajji matti in Hindustani, and 
plaoaram in Tamil and Telugu. whit 
grey, sandy efflorescence, which often covers miles 
of country where decayed white granite forms the 
surface soil. This earth begins to acoumulate in 
the dry weather ; immediately after the rains, it 
can be scraped off the surface to the depth of two 
or three inches, and by repeated boiling and the 
addition of » lide quickline the alkali is obtained 
of considerable strength, With a little care, very. 
clean carbonate of srda oan be obiained, fit for 
the manufacture of toilet soap, white glass, and 
flares for pottery. — The Nellore, Caddspa, 
Masulipatam, and Chingleput districta yield this 
earth in great quantities ; and it is also found 

iyderabad, Bellary, and 
‘Mysore. The richest in alkali is from tha terzi- 
tories of the Nisam, the quantity of anhydrous 
carbonate being about 67 per cent. | Repested 
sttempta hare been made to baxills from, 
it for exportation, and very fair specimens havo 
been at different times, but the moderate 
price of the carhonate of soda of England, prepared. 
from sea salt, will always prevent thia from bein; 
a remunerative article of export. ‘The coloured 
rite for bangle glass, in making which it is used, 
have lately, however, become an article of export 










fom the Madras Presidency. | It erste in immoomme 
quantities in many parts of India, in Bengal 
Sapecially, in the districts of Mongbir, Porniah, and 


DHOGREE. 


Cawnpur. I¢ contains from 40 to 50 per cent. of 
carbonate of soda, traces of sulphate of soda, 
organic matter, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. 
The ealt can be extracted by washing the mineral 
without incineration, but the organic matter is 
dissolved at the same time, and gives a deep brown 
solution, from which pure crystals cannot be ob- 
tained, "Firing destroys this substance, and then 
the solution iscolourless. But care must betaken 
not to push the heat beyond low redness, for the 
alkali at a higher temperature combines with the 
mand and clay, and the whole runs into green 
in-water. In Europe, barilla is pre- 
pared either by burning seaweedaand lixiviating the 
ashes, the product being termed kelp and barilla, 
or by decomposing common salt by sulphuric acid, 
and then roasting the resulting sulphate with 
chalk, sawdust, and fragments of iron. The mass 
when washed gives the carbonate of soda.—: 
BR, Reynolds in Pharmaceutical Journal, 1858, xi 
M. E. of 1855 and 1857; Beng. Phar. 

DHOGREE, Kangra hillmen who work at izon- 
smelting. 

DHOL. Hrwp. A large drum, both sides 
covered with leather, and played upon with the 
hands. Dholuk or Dholkee, a drum ouly oneside 
covered with leather ; 4 small drum. 

DHOLE, nin. “The wild dog. 

DHOLI, a Gond tribe who dwell in juvgly 
dintricts, and are employed as goatherds. 

DHOLNA. Hixp. A sort of amulet. 

DHOLPUR, a town on the banks of the river 
Chambal, which flows for 100 miles through Dhol- 

territory. Dholpur state lies between Jat. 26° 

1 and 26° 57'N., and long. 77° 26" and 78° 19' E., 
with an area of 1174 square miles and 227,976 
inhabitants, ‘The most numerous classes are 





Brahmans 86,884, and Chamara 32,092. Thakars } 
number 28,708 ; Gujara, 17,229 ; Kachbi, 15,090 ; ° 


Mina, 10,620 ; and Lodba, 8080. |The rem 
of the population is divided among 75 other oxstes. 
There are 9964 Mabomedans, who reside for the 
most part in the towns of Bari and Dbolpur. 

‘Lukindar Singh, known as the rane of Gobud, 
was the first of the chiefs of Dholpur with whom 
the British Government formed political relations, 
‘The family belong to the ‘Jat tribe, and first rose 
to notice under the Peahwa Baji Rao. After the 
overthrow of the Mabrattas at Panipet, the uncle 
of Lukindar Singh rebelled, and himself 
of the fort of Gwalior. During the Mabratta war 
which ended in the peace of Salbye, the British in 
1799 formed a treaty with him. Much discuss 
however, arose in 1808, 1804, and 1805, but 
‘ultimately the river Chambal became the boundary 
betwoen Bindiu’s territories and Dholpur. _Mabs- 
ana Keerut Singh lived to a great age. He died 
in 1886, and was succeeded by Bhagwant Singh, 
who rendered astistance to the fugitives fram 
Gwalior in 1867, but his minister Deo Huns in- 
curred the displeasure of Government - 
ing villages in the Agra district. it 
Bingh received the zight of adoption, and was 
dechared entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The 
military force of the state consists of about 2000 
men,— Treaties, etc-, iv. p. 108; Imp. Gaz. 

‘DHONDAL. | Mase. A black stony 
retentive of water. 

‘DHONDAL andGogawut are two tribes: 











amongst of all 
‘the mont ancient of the allodial chieftains of 


Indian desert; the Dhondal being deacendants 


i 
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DHOTI. 


‘Rao Gango, the Gogawat af the famous Goga the 
Chauhan, who defended the Sutlej in the earliest 
Mahomedan invasion recorded. Goga and 
his steed Jowadia are famed in Rajasthan —Rajas- 
than, ii. p. 90. 

DHONEE. Hiwp. A fire lighted by fakirs, 
cover which they sit, imbibing ita smoke, 

DHONI. Hip. Acossting sloop, See Boat. 

DHONPATTA. Hin, A leaf used in tanning, 

DHOR, Hisp., Tet. ; Doria, Cax. ; Dhorate, 
‘Maue., ate found in most of the larger villages of 
Southern India, They are tanners, but are re~ 
garded ss Hindus, and, unlike tho Mhar and 
Mbang, reside within the villages. They do nat 
artake of animals cht dof dieu. They never 

‘ote their young women to the gods. They are 
locked on by the Pariah or Dher as vile, and are 
not associated with in. eating or intermarrying. 
‘The Dhor are robust, fair, short men, with well- 
developed chesta, wide faces, light-coloured eyea, 
many of thero with a light moustache, and in all 
their features they present evidence of a Mon; 
origin. They never eat the large horned cattle, 
the cow, buffalo, or bullock, nor do they ent dend 
anit ‘but fowls, fie, deer, gonta, and sheep 
are lawful. They marry in their own tribe, making 
the riage procession on & bullock, and say that 
they are not entitled to proceed on a horse.“ Like 
almostall the idol-worshipping races of India, they 
worship, at anniversaries, the chief implements of 
their trade, which in their case is the tan-pit or 
cartheu jar in which tho hides ed, ed 
with red lead; but they week! 








re si , 
red Ten ly cow-dang a small 
spot in their house, on which they burn incense, 
Place flowers and wheaten cakes covered swith 
tice, bow down, worship, and eat. The deity 
thus invoked, one family at eg Sa oer was Bawa 
‘Adam, whom they consider to be Mahadeva; and 
Se Ager the information that about 60 or 
miles west of Punderpur ie a stone named 
pes oe oe me he 
inary lingam there. ry also worshipped 
‘M, whom they designate as the Bhawani at 
‘Taljepnr, but Khandobs at Malliganm also receives 
their worship. The temple guardians, however, 
do not permit the Dhor to approsch near to the 
idols, as their trade of workers in skins and hides 
makes them unclean. They bury the dead who 
have fallen victims to smallpox and cholera, bat 
‘those from some other diseases are burned; a 
peg woman dying is burned. They mako 
ther from hides, and manufacture such articles 
as are used for water purposes, the mot bucket, 
the dhol and pak’bal 
DHOR, horned cattle; alzo called Gai-gora. 
DHOTAR or Adhotar. Haxp, Coarse muslin. 
DHOTE or Dhatti is the Rajput tribe inhabit- 

Dhat. See Dhat. 

HOTT. Hixv. Dovati, Sask. The uusewed 
garment with which Hinda men clothe the lower 
parts of their persons. It is mentioned by Near- 
chus. It is round the waist, then between 
the legs, and fastened by beig tucked in behind, 
and the appearance becomes that of wide or narrow 
trousers. A coarse cotton one, worn by cultivators 

labourers in the field, may cos about two 
rapeos, One of yellow silk, called pitamber, ia 
Jargely made at Bensres. With every Hindu man, 
of India alike, the dhoti is an indis- 
ent. Should he even wear drawers 


It is doubtless toe 


garna 
‘of | or trousers, he will have a dhoti, large or amall, 
987 


DHOWA. 


rundorneath, Je is 8 single Pisce, of cloth, from 
two and a three a yards long 
two to three feet broad, with ornamented ad 
and borders; but may be somewhat broader and 
longer. As a general rule, thers is literally no 
change up to the present day, from the costume 
of the male figures in Buddhist and Hindu eculp- 
tures of nearly two thousand yeara ago. All other 
articles of mate attire are sewn ‘garments, ent out 
by tailors and made by them; and there arc, 
perhaps, a many varieties of vests and tunics, 
joobbba, koorta, chapkun, mirzai, and 
the like, as there are gurtouts, paletots, cambridges, 
ote., fashioned in Europe.” Many of these are 
worn by Mahomedans and Hindus ce, the only 
diffarence being that the Hinda ties or buttons his 
vest on the right side, the Mahomedans on the 
left. Hindu tailors are found everywhere, possibly 
descendants of the necdle-plying handicraftamen, 
who, like the weavers, smiths, and carpenters, 
found a place in tho enumeration of trades in 
Menu’s Inatitutes and the Yagnyawalkya, The 
texturo of the dhoti, sarec, and lungi fabrics, manu- 
factured in Botaia sod pent to ome is not that 
required e nor what they are accus- 
toned mad It Peo, oe too close, ‘too much 
like calico, in fact, which of course makes the 
arment hot, heavy in wear, and difficult to wash. 
ain, the surface becomes rough, and, as it is 
erally called, fazzy in use, while the native 
Horie remaine feos.” Comparatively few native 
‘women of auy class or degree wear white ; if they 
do wear it, tie dress has broad borders and enda. 
Bat all classes wear coloured cloths,—black, 
dluc, occasionally orange and green, violet an 
" Allthrough Western, Central, and Sonthern 
fndia, earces acu striped and checked in an infinite 
variety of patteros. Nerrainpet, Dhanwar, and 
Muktul, in the Nizam's territories, Gadduk sod 
Bettigorry in Dharwar, Kolhapar, Nasik, Yeola, 
and inany other manufactaring towns in the 
Dekhan, Arnee in the south, and elsewhere, ond 
out articles of excellent textare, with beautifully~ 
arranged colours and patterns, both in stripes and 


checks, 

DHOWA. Hinp. A whitish-coloured wood, 
close-grained and hard. Plentiful in tho Santal 
jungles snd hills from Renibahal to Hasdiba. 

jaad for cart-wheeis, besms, and door-poste by 
the natives, also for malleta and tent pegs.—Cai- 
outta Engincers’ Journal, July 1860. 

DURANGADRA, a native state in Kattyawar. 
Ita chiefs are of the Jhala femily, and of great 
antiquity —Jmp. Gaz. 

DHRISHTA-DYUMNA, brother of Draupadi, 
and comander-in-chiof of the Pandava in their 
war with the Kourava. He killed Drona, and 
was in turn killed by Aswatthaman, son of Drona. 
—Dowson. 

DHRITA RASHTRA, elder son of Krishna 
Dwaipayana by the widow of Vichitra Virya, 
king of Heatinapura, He wea brother of Pandu, 
‘but was blind, and on that account was set aside 
from the throne; but he succeeded to it on Panda 
retiring. He married Gandhari, and his sons, 
Dahsasana and Duryodhana, were named Kanrava. 
He bad shiiested in favour of Duryodhana, at 
whose suggestion he banished the Pandavaprinces, 
his own nephews, from his kingdom. Tt was his 
sang and those of his brother Pandu who f 








for supremacy at Kuru Kshetra, The chief of his 





fought by 


DHUNA. 


gona wore Duryodhana, Dubsssana, Vikarna, and 
Chitresena, His sons fell in the eightoan days’ 
battle of Kura Kehetza, Gandhari, after the battle 
of Kura Kehotra, retired with Dhritarashtra and 
his mother Kunti to the jungle onthe Ganges, whete 
baer aon seen the pale. Peet cn 

¢ pole of a great circle 
of the sphefe’ particularly tho celestial pelea 
Uttara Dhrava, the North Pole, also the Polar 
Star; Dacshins Dhruva, the South Pole. This 
term is also used to signify a constant-are, referring 
to the distance of a planet from the beginning of 
the sidereal zodiac. Dhruva means more com- 
monly an epoch to which a computation is referred, 
Lasily, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the 
12th Nacehatra, supposed to bo the same as @ 
Leonis,- Warren's Kala Sauhita. 

DHUA. In Bikanir, the six items of the revenue 
are,—Khalisa, or fiseal revenue; Dua; Angah ; 
town and transit duties; Pasaeti or plough-tax ; 
and Mathab.— Rajasthan, ii. p. 205, 

DHUBBOOS, a rod of iron about a foot long, 
with a knob at one end and a sharp point at the 
other, having from fifty to a hundred hollow 
rings, which, when shaken, rattle against ono 
another; used by fakirs, who wield it about, 
atriking their abdomon of a sudden with the sharp 


inte 
PDHUB-KALA, the Indian hot season, Aocord- 
ing to the Shastra, the seasons are six in number, 
comprising two months, A. more definite 
is Choumesa or Burk'ha, the four months 
of the rainy season; Seeala, Jara, or Mohosa, the 
cold season; and Dhab-kala or K’huraa, the hot 
season.— Elkiot. 

DHUBKI, a wood of Nepal, also called bechia- 
cori, sulla, and isurrendhul. Its branches are 
used in Nepal as torches; the fragrant turpentine 
which it yields is employed in stcrifcns and in 
medicated salves, and its wood ia converted into 
rafters for housea.—Smith's Five Fears, p. 67. 

DHUL. Hip. A grass; grows in the marabas 
{id of Cachar; and tho! grass of the jungle 


Are the Khel, cokur, and ters 
DHULBHUM, calied algo Ghateillah, o 1 
‘east of the Kolehan, attached to the 
ingbhum district, first colonized by the Bhumij. 
—Daiton, p. 156. 
wot a civil and military station in 


‘andeah. 
DHULI-BATTIA, of Coorg. Literally, eweepi 
of the thrasbing-floor; a cess ioved on land 
holdings.—-Glossary. 

DHUMKAR, Kotv, A woman's shawl or 


DHUMKURIA, among the non-Aryan tribes 
yi ILA, among the non-Aryen teibes a 


hall for 
low valley at the foot of 

& mountain, as the valley intervening between the 
true Himalays and the Siwalik or outer bills is 
the Debro-dhun, Jaswun-dbun, ete. ‘The fixed 
gradations of true Himalaya, vis. dbun or v1 
tandatone or Siwalik range, *bhaver’ or forest 
tracts, and lowest of all the Tersi, which con- 
sists of arid tracta or lee swamps at the foot of 
the mountains, which are so constant.and marked 
in the central Himalays, are not observable at all 
in the Panjab. 

DHUNA. Hin, Small onps made out of leaves 
the Dosali. 


DHUNA or Jhoons, a resinous gum obtained 


DHUNCHEE. 


from the Vatioa robuata by making incisions in 
the stom of the tree, from which the resin exades. 
DHUNCHEE, the Dunicha or Dhuncha of 
Bengal, is cultivated for its fibres, which are 
mada into ropes and nets. It is the Sesbania 
sculesta, Persoon. For ita culture, the soil is 
generally low and wet, and not requiring much 
Preparation, a8 the plant is hardy, growing from 
six to ten feat, and rapid in growth. It is con- 
sidered a melforating erop. fhe sowing ia when 
tho soil has been moistened by the first showera 
of April or May. About thirty pounds of sced 
are allowed to the acre, 
required ‘than for jute. The crop is ready to cat 
in 





ber and October, though the fibre doas of Bom! 


not suffer, if left standing till the seed is ripe, in 
November, The process of steeping and cleaning 
the fibre is similar to that required for sunn, which 
ig Crotalaria juncea. The general produce of an 
‘acro is from one bundred to one thousand pounds 
of fibre, the current price somewhat Jess than that 
of pat, viz. Corchorns olitorius and C. capsu- 
laria. ‘The expense of cultivation, including land 
yent, is about nine rupees. The fibres are long 
(ix to seven fect), but coarser and more harsh 
than those of hemp, uuless cut at a very early 
iod. From its great strength, it is well caleu- 
ted for the manufacture of cordage and cables, 





In Bengal, the fishermnen make drog-ropes to their 
nets fibre, on account of ita strength, 
and durability in' water, Indeed, by the Bon- 


leso it is considered more durable in water 
either sunn or pat, It ia really very 
exeetlent fibre for common cord and twine pur- 
poses, and certainly very much superior in strep; 
and dorability to jute.” It ig also much hardier 
plaut than jute; the latter, indeed, being rather 
a uncertain crop for the production of the fine 
Jong silky fibre so much called for in England. 
Though rather wiry, it is strong, and ble 
for ita contraction when wetted,—so rauch 20, that 
it would even carry away the mainmast of a ship 
by mera contraction, Mr, Deneef, @ Belgian 
farmer employed in India, presented eamples of 
the Bengal hemp, called dhuncha, to the Agri 
Horticultural Society in November 1840, and 
stated that they had been dreased after the 
inn mode. A bigha, he says, will yield 173 
Tb. of cleaned fibre, and $2bs. of eed. A. woman 
oan dress about 4 Ibs. a day. In April 1851, 
Coptain Thomson presented a dressed sample of 
the fibre of the dinnch of Bengal, and a piece 
of rope made of it, This rope, he stated, had 
‘been ‘used in various waya for nearly two years, 
and, from various reporta upon it, he thought it 
likely to come into extensive use. ' In the arsenal 
of Fort William, a three and » half inch rope of 
ibe Goveromient proof required for such Topo wea 
ment yuired for was 
only 49. owt ‘The price of tho dhuncheo ia the 
interior haa long beon about Re. 18 per maund. Dr. 
Royle thought it would probably fetch from £30 
to £86 @ ton, and, after being introduced and 
known, perhaps £5 more, It was also valued by 
Others at £36 in 1858.—Royle, Fb. Pl. p. 208. 
Bost Dee Sradeibiees of Seale ee Toar 
|. a contemporary 
king of Dehli, lived about sD. 1032-1096, 
weums to have become a convert to Msbomed- 
ania. But, for his juent expistion of this 
rime, he in represented in i 





mound. which stand 
He i 


DHURGONTEE. 


and the mound (dhund) where he took up his 
abode still exists at Kalik Jobnair, and is called 
after him, Beosil-ka-’hund—Rojasthan, ii. p, 454. 

DHUNDHUMARA, a king of Oudh of the 
Solar ine, properly called Kuvalayaswa, but 
termed Dhundhumara, from slaying a demon 
named Dhundbu, who annoyed the saint Uttanka. 

DHUNDI. Hm. An agricultural tribe of 
Mahomedana in the Maltan division, on the banks 
of the Sutlej. 


DHUNIA, the lowest caste in tho Himalaya, 
who employ themselves as gold-washers, cotton: 





‘and leas weeding is cardems. 


DHUNJEBHOY FRAMJEE, a learned Parsee 
bay, author of a Zend and English and Zend 
and Gujeratidictionary. At tho commencement of 
the work is a comparative table of the Zend 
alphabet, with thoso of the Persian, Pehlvi, 
Hebrew, Ouneiform, Sanskrit, Gujerati, Greck 
and Roman languages. The sccond plate con- 
tains a comparison of the Zend orthography 
according to the different tema of sixtecn 
Asiatic and European orientalists. Preliminary 
Discourse on the Origin and Authenticity of the 
Zend Language and Zendavesta. The Peblvi 
Alphabets, published with observations on the 
Lapidary, ‘Cumive, and Numismatic Pehivi Writ- 
‘agg, Tablet, Manuacripts, and Coins. 
[U NUWAZ was the surname of Yusaf, 
a king of Yemen, who, having, liko some of hit 
rs, ema Jadaism, terribly perse- 
cuted all who would not doo likewise. He put 
them to death by various tortures, the most 
common of which was throwing them into # 
glowing pitof fire, whence he bn the opprobrious 
appellation of tho Lord of the Pit.’ This parse- 
cution is mentioned in the Koran, chapter 85. 
Dhu Nuwaz reigned till about 70 years before 
Mahomed, and was defeated by a force sent from 
Abyssinia, and slain. 
DHUP or Dhupri. Hixp, Juniperus excelsa, 
incense. J. communis, Chalei ke dhup; J. ex- 
celsa, Jari dhup, Dhupa. The word ia also applied 
to many fragrant things used for burning, as 
incense offered to idola, ¢.g. to the root of Dolo- 
mizea macrocephala, to juniper or to benzoin, to 
Juniperus excelsa, J. arborea, pencil cedar. 
DHURGONTEE. In thetime of Akbar, Dhur- 
tee, queen of Gurba Mundala, rulod over the 
eg and Nerbadda territories, and the greater 
part of Berar. She was a daughter of the reign- 
ing Chundal prince of Mahoba. He gave his 
daughter only on condition that the Gond prince 
who demanded her should, to savo his character, 
come with an army of 50,000 men to take her, 
He did so, and, nothing loth, Daurgontee departed 
to reign over a country where her name ia now 
imore revered than that of any other sovereign 
it has ever bad. Sho was killed about the end of 
the 16th century, about 12 miles from Jubbulpur, 
while gallantly leading on hor troops in their 
third and isst attempt to stem the torrent of 
Mahomedan invasion. Her tomb is still to be 
geen where she fell, in # narrow defile between 
two hills, and a pair of large rounded stones 
neat are, according to popular 
droma tuned into stone, which 
the night are atill heard resounding 





‘The travellers who pass this solitary spot respect 


DHURJATI. 


fully place upon the tomb the prettiest specimen 
they an. Gad of the crystals’ which abound in 
the neighbourhood. —Sleman’s Rambles, p. 254; 
Tourn, As. Soc. of Bengal, p. 218. 

DHURJATI, a title of Siva or Mabadeva, The 
term means, He who weareth his hair bound about 
his head in the form of # tiara, in which style it 
is worn by the Jogi or Sanyasi devotees and 
otber adherenta of Siva, 

DHUS, Hnvo., was an expedient to hasten the 
compliance of a demand from a dependent. A 

of horse proceeds to the township, and are 
commanded to receive so much per day till the 
exaction is complied with. If the dhus is refused, 
it is considered tantamount to an appeal to arma, 
jasthan, ii. p. 413. 


ally from Dehli. They cultivate a peculiar strain 
or measure of music,!in which they are unsur~ 
passed. The Dhusar rigidly maintain the purity 
of their order, and the performance of Hindu 
ceremonies and duties, and neither eat meat nor 
drink any kind of spirit,—Sherring’s Tribes. 
DHYA. Hyxp. In the Central Provinces the 
aquattor cuts down and burns the trees, and sows 








teed axpong the ashes, usually abandoning the Kin 


place after three cropa, ‘and 
at maotor place. It ithe 
tho south of the Peninsula 

DHYANA. | Sixon. 
Religious meditation, mental abstraction, a Bud- 
hist and Hindu practice. Ward saya, in this 
net of devotion the worshipper of Siva, for 
instance, closes his eyes, places his arms before 
him, and, repeating the natues of the god, rami- 
nates thus :-His colour is like » mountain of 
silver, ete. Dhyani or Anupapadaks, are celestial 
Buddha saints. Dhyani Bodhisatwa, authors of 
creation. — Ward's Hindus, i, p. 67. 

DHYE, Iiwn. | Sour milk, the Yaoort of the 
Turk races, and Saucr Milch’ of the Germans. 
It is used in all Asintic aud European countries, 
except in England. Evory native of India, Hindu 
and Mahomedan, cate dbye, plain with rice or 
bread, and in all sorte of cookery, both vegetarian 
and otherwise. It is made of several of 
aourness, to suit the taste of customers Boiling 
milk is poured into a porous earthenware vessel, 
‘the inside of which has been rubbed with a portion 
of the previous day's sour milk. It seta immedi- 
ately. "It much resembles butter milk. 

DI, Doi, Ti, Thi, Tel, Tui, in several of the 
ancient. tongues of India, mean water, as in the 
rivers Rapti, Tapti, Kampti, Yang -tee-kiang, 
Goomti, Dit in Assamese and in Cachar, water? 
lence the nomes of their rivers, Dihong, Dibing, 
Digaro, Dibang. Da in Damodar has the same 
meaning ; and the Brabmaputra is called Doima, 
theriver mother. The Dihong is generally regarded 
as the continuation of the Taan Pu, and with the 
two Dihing rivers, makes the Brabmaputra river. 
These two are called the Noa Dihing and the Buri 
Dihing. The Dihong is supposed to pieroe through 
the hills.Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 


87. 
P DIACOPE, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
gection Acanthopterygii_and family Percide. 
‘Many large and beantifal species inhabit the 
Indian seas, D. octolineata, a very beautiful 

ies, caught off the coast of the Mauritius, is 

8 brilliant reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 


ting the process 
umn cultivation of 








From Dhvoi, to think, of 


DIAMOND. 


white on the belly, and is adored with four 
Tongitadinal blue stripes on each cide of the 
j these stripes are margined with black. 
Te ig ‘about 10 inches in length. Some of the 
specie: tian the Jength of 8 feet and upwards — 
Diatr OVOIDEUM, Thw. Gal-seyem- 
dala, Sarat. A valuable timber tree of Ceylon, 
north of Kandy. The wood is strong and hand- 
some, and well adapted for ornamental farniture ; 
the fruit has an agreeable acid favour, and is 
sold in the bazara.—Beddome, Fl. Sylv. 
DIAMACHUS, an ambassador from the Greeks 





of to ‘Mitragupta, son of Chandra- 
pnts, | Mitragupta was known to the Grevks 
iy the name of Alletro Chidas. Diamachns waa 


the next Greek ambassador after Megasthenes.— 
Cal. Rev, 1868. 

DIAMER PEAK, or Nanga Parbat, in Jat, 35° 
14’ 4° N., and long. 74° 84’ 6"E., in Hasora, Top 





of the 6,629 feet above the sea, This 
in Hasora, is situated close to 
the remarkable bend made by the Indus. 
DIAMOND. 
Almas, An,, PERS., Rvs, Karola, Kumala, MALAY, 
in-kang-shi, . . OHIN. Intan, . . 2 sy 
A Hrs. M Pixs. 





Hin. Varun vasbira kalin, TAM. 
‘Thediamond is acrystallized mineral. Onaccount 
ite lustre and hardness, it is reckoned the 
most valuable of all precious stones. The form 
in cubical, frequently in twin crgatas, cleavage 
highly perfect, rarely massive. The bulk of the 
forms are those of the octahedron, an octahedron 
having six planes on the edges, or a dodecahedron 
with rhombic faces. Lustre brilliant adamantine, 
Colour white or colourless, oocasionally with tints 
of Duo, yellow, rod, orange, green, brown, or 
black. ‘Transparent to translucent when dark- 
col Fracture conchoidal, H. 10, sp. gr. 
3°5295 to 3°55. Exhibits vitreous electricity when 
rubbed. Index of refraction, 2489. Becomes 

jorescent on exposure to light, and the 
amaller diamonds become phosphorescent by a 
much shorter exposure than required for of 
& larger size, “The diamond is carbon in ite 
we form, and its combustibility was ascertained 

fl 





the Tuscan philosophers. About 90 pet cent. 
of diamonis are under half a carat, and one in a 
thousand may be above 24 carats. Diamonds 
have been obtained in Jndia, from very sncient 
timea. Ptolemy's Geography, said to bave been 
composed sixty years after the time of Pliny, 
mentions the diamonds found on the banks of the 
Surobulpore river; also speaks of Arcati (the 
capital of the Sorm or Sora-mandalum, from 
whence corruptly Coromandel), Meaolia (the dis- 
trict which contains Masulipatam), and the river 

under the name of Chabaris, Rennelt 
supposes Puonah in Bundelkhand to be the 
Panassa of Ptolemy, and quotes the Ayin-i- 
‘Akbari as naming Biregur on the weet of Boad 
near the Mebanadi river, adding that there is 
indeed a mine of more modern date in the 
‘vicinity of Sumbulpore. Ptolemy's Adamas river 


answers ly to the Mahansdi; and the 
district of Sabarm, on ita banka, is said by him 
to abound in dis ‘Tavernier visited the 


the Kistna and Bhima rivers, which were also 
noticed by Craar Frederick; and both Tavernier 
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DIAMOND. 


and Rennell notice the diamond mines of the 

Ponnar river, and vear Gandieotta, alao those of 

Colore (Kular?) on the south bank of the 
igtna, not far from Condavir. 

The diamond mines of the Peninsula of India 
and Central India lie between lat. 13° and 25° N. 
They occur in imeguler atid patches, sometimes 
basin-chaped, in hilly districts on the great elevated 

Iains bordering the more considerable rivers that 
we an easterly and southerly course to the Bay 
of Bengal. Dismonds of considerable size are 
not rarely found in the sands of these streama and 
of their tributaries; but their geognostic sitaa 
must be referred to the sandstone and sandstone 
conglomerates at Oralumpilly ; Condapettah, in 
the Chinoor talnk on the of the Pennar, 
about 6 miles from Cuddapah ; at Lamdur and 
Panchatgapada; at Banaganapilly on the Kurnool 
frontier; at Ramulucottah and other places in 
Kurnool, and at Munimadagoo, north of Ghooty. 

Further to the north and cast diamonds 
found on the banks of the Kistna, in the vicinity 
of Condapilly, in a plain formed by the alluviamn 
of the river. Still further north, in the bed and 
aliuvium of tho Mabanadi river, especially at 
Sumbulpore, and about tho mouths of the Hebe, 
Khelu, and ‘Mound streams, Diamonds are also 
found in the bed of the Godavery about Badra~ 
chellom. 

To the north-weat of the districts here noticed, 
are the diamond mines of Punnah in Bundel- 
khand. They ocour in a table-land covered by a 
reddish soil, which lies over a bed of 
pebbles of the sandstone formation, in which the 
diamonds are foand, 

‘The Kurnool geological formation of the modern 
geclegint occupies all the, low ground of the 

mundair valley, in the middle of the basin, and 
auother large space in the Palnad, It consists of 
shales, limestones, quartsites, and, lowest of all, 
sandstones. 

‘The Banaganspilly sandstone of the Kurnool 
formation is 10 ¢0 20 fest thick, and is the only 
rock of that region ia which’ the diamond is 
known to be found. Diggings are carried on in 
many parts of the country ou or near the Kurnoo! 
formation, but mostly in tho superficial gravel 
‘At Banagenspilly, however, there bavo been 
extensive ‘workings in the’ bottom sandstone. 
Shallow pits, not more than 15 feet are 
sunk in the sandstone, and short galleries driven 
in the diamond layer, which must be at the very 
base of the group, or clase to the battom bed. 
In this locality the workings of the diamond 
minera are crowded over particular spota. whilst 
Jarge areas adjoining, of the very same daposits, 
are left untouched. If thia irregular working be 
aly due to some delusion of the diamond seekons, 
a large eld sill awaits exploration, ‘The Cu- 

jcal formation has four great groupe, 
called he Krisbaa, Nullamallay, Gheyatr, snd 
Pampugni groups, "These consist of slates and 
quartzites. The Cuddapah basin is about 210 
milea long, and of a crescent shape. It N.E. hora 
in the Painad, and reaches to Juggiapet, a 
miles N. of the Krisbna river, an area of 13,500 
Ree up by the ereriing Kemool formation 
"7 ig on. 
‘The Banaganapilly district ia about $0 miles 
from N. to &, and 26 in breadth from E. to 
W., lying between lat. 18° and 16° N. in the 
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centre of the Coded Districts. Its E. and 8. part 
consista of a fertile plain of the regur or oofton 
soil, bounded on ite Nand 8. aspoots by detaahed 
ridges of bills of clayslate and sandstone, which 
run from Kurnool towards Ghooty, Cuddapab, 
tod Tripati, and terminate at Nagger, NW. of 
Madras, The Banaganapiily diamond mines are 
situated in and near a low range of hills about 
half @ mile from the town. The diamond mines 
near Cuddapab are about. 7 miles N.E. from the 
town, on both banks of the Pennar river, where 
this washes the foot of a range of hill, The 
mines at Cuddapah have, itis said, been worked for 
several hundred years with various success, In 
the Chinnur taluk, in which Cuddapah is the 
largest town, there are two places, called Conda- 
petta and Ovalnmpilly, where diamonds occur. 
Yn the noxt taluk, on the west side of this, 
diamonds are dug at Lamdur and Panchatgapadu. 
Soveral mines exist near Ghooty. 

The Ovalumpiliy mines are on the weat side of 
tbe river, about 6 miles from Cuddapab, and & 
miles from the Kanaperty mines. They are 
situated on a gentle ascent, about balf a mile 
from the Pennar, in a well-cultivated country, 
and within very short distance of three villages 
‘They ate chiely on ground belonging to Ovalum- 
pilly. 

Jn the animes sb Culdapeh, the, uppermost 
stratum consista of sand or Travel, mixed with a 
small proportion of loam. Ita thickness searocl 

is afoot and a half. Immediately under it 
is a bed of stiff biuish or black mud, similar to 
what ix seen in places that bave been inandated, 
Tt in about 4 fect thick, and contains no atoucs. 
‘The diamond bed comes next, and is oasily 
distinguished from the incumbent bed, by the 
great number of large rounded stones which it 
continn, Te is about 2 or 2§ feet thiol, and is 
com large round stones, an 
Sronk, commented togetboe lr clay He ms ary 
seasons, it is as dry ns the bed which lies immedi~ 
ately above. 

‘At Ramulcottak, about 20 miles from Kurnool, 
are many diamond pits in smell ferraginoua 
gravel. fron ore, red hematite, ocours in all the 
bills in the neighbourhood of Ramaleottah. 
There are aleo diamond mines at Munimadagu, 
and Wudjar Karur near Ghooty ; and during the 
Mahi rule diamonds were dug in the 
Sichout Hills « continuation of the Nullazallay 
Tange, at near the village urjipiily. 
Disinond mines ovcur at Neikenabad Mullaneram, 
near Timmericottah, and in the bed of the Kistna 
river near Nagajurecondab. 

Sandstone conglomerata extends castwards from 

mapilly to Condapilly and Mallavelly, in all 
which locatities diamonds are found. 

Mallavelly, a village 16 miles W.S.W. of 
Elloro, ia one of seven villages near which 
Giamond mines exist. ‘The names of the other 
six villages io which diamonds are found arc 
Gani Partale or Partial, Atkur, Bartbenypada, 
Pertalla, Wostapilly, and Kodavetty Kalln. At 
w flat where the diamond 
ita are excavated is a low swampy plain. 

Jing surrounded by & bank or rising of the soit 
in a ciroalar manner, it has the appearance of 
having been once = lake. The banks are formed 
of the red ferruginous sandy soil ing all 
round this place. The diamond pits are in general 
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excavated at the north end of tho bank that 
surrounds the hollow. ‘The deepest could not be 
more than 12 feet, and they never came to a hard 
mass of rock. 


Partial is about 50 miles from Masulipatam, 
but the diamonds were of amall size, and the 
searchers did not earn 4 or 5 rapees'a month. 
In the northern diamond mines, particularly those 
of Partial, Dr. Heynea found in the diamond bod a 
great number of fine chaleedony and cornclian 
pebbles and garnets. The larger stones formed 
the greatest part of the diamond bed. 

¢ district of the diamond mines of (Golconda 
was ceded to the Nizam by the British under a 
special treaty, but ia enclosed by British territory. 
Diamond mines not far from Condapilly are con- 
stantly worked. There ate noue found at Gol- 
conda, or in the Golconda district, but they were 
formerly cut and polished there. 

The diamond washings of the Makanadi, 9 
ittle above Sumbulpore, are exclusively from 
alluviol diggings ; but the fact that they occur 
just cuinice and bag ‘the great lower Vindhyan 

in, has suggested the conjecture that the gems 
are derived fom those rocks, oa the ground that 
‘there are the equivalenta of the diamond-bearing 
heds of Southern India, ‘The Joorah, who are 
fishermen by easto, are the diamond’ searchers 
of the Mahanadi, at a place called Heeracosle, 
noar Chanderpore, adjacent to the place where 
the river Mand joins the Mabanadi. Tho river 
here makes a sudden turn to the left, where, 
amonget the emaller streams, which they dam up 
for a time, the diamonds are searched for dui 
the hot ‘season, gencrally commencing at the 
termination of the monsoon, The men throw the 
sand on the bank, and the women wash and ex- 
ove it to the sun and select the diamonds, 

In the main Vindhyan basin, diamonds are only 
known to coeur in the Upper Vindpraae, or, 
as everywhere, tho great majority of the diggin 
aro ailgvial but the principal workings ae'in’a 
bod at the ‘very baso of the Rowa shales, Not- 
withstanding the immense range of this group, it 
ig only known to be productive within a sinall area 
of the Pann Stato, on the borders of the Bundel- 
Khand gneiss, and the surface diggings are con- 
fined to the same neighbourhood, — Here, as in the 
anagenapilly mines, the diamond-layer is con- 
gloneratic. 

‘A notice of the Pannah mines is in Dalrymple’s 
Indian Repertory (i. p. 473), and there de- 
scribed ag on a rauge hills situated about 42 
cows S.8.W. of Kalpi. The hills arc called by 
the natives Band Achil; they extend about 12 
oss in length and about 2 of 8 in breadth, and 
are divided into 21 districts, of which only the 
following nineteen namea are given 
Gurriah, Anwont Pokennn, Channu, Birda, Kal 
anpur, Pullu, Raipor, Etawa, Maharajpar, Raj 
por, Kimmerab, Gadahsiah, Ranpur, Cherriapar 
‘Attupurah, Merah, Bingupurah, and Mujiguab. 
Diamonds are found in all these districts, but 
hove, of Nabarajpur, Rajpor, Kimmerah,’ and 

ingest and beat. 











Gadabsiah sre the 
Tn the Bundelkhand area, a cherty contact rock 
goats the gneiss ander the Kaimur sandstone ; and 
in Chattarkot hill the contact rock oceurs under 
‘the limestone, holding its position as s true bottom 
rock. Tt has been conjectured that this peculiar 
eontect rock may possibly be an original nidus 
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the diamond. A common form of it iss somi- 
vitreous sandstone, Large pebbles of ft are 
Tory shundant in the conglomerate diamond ted 
of the Rewa shales at the Panna mines, aud are 
said to be broken up in the search for diamonds. 
The earch for diamonds in Panua is nob, bow 
ever, confined to positions in which the gema could 
be derived from any existing outorop of the Rews 
shales. There are numerous pits of surface diggings 
in the gorgea and on the slope of the Upper 
Rewa sandstone, south of Ponna, 

"The Chinese Skan-tung diasionds are mostly very 
vaintste, varying in alse from a mullet oved to 6 pin's 
lead, though occasionally larger ones are met 
with, Mou with thick straw ales on, walk about 
in the sands of the valleys and streams of tho dia~ 
mond mountains of Obin-kang-ling, some 15 rafles 
SE. of Yi-chow-foo. The shoes are burnt, the 
diamonds being searched for in the aebos, As in 
the case with anethysts and rock-erystal in tho 
Lao-ahan, the priors in the temples ix tho hin 
Kangrling are the principal dealers in these amall 
dismantle. "From theca they-are bougts by planort 
at the large faire held every year at Chu-chow, 
Lai-chow-foo, and Hwang-halen. 

"The diamond has boen found in Borneo, in the 
district of Landak, in the territory of Poutianak, 
in long. 109° T., about 40 miles N. of the equator, 
and they occur from thence a8 far as Banjarmasin, 
Setweea long. 114° and 115° E,. The mined are 
worked by the Dyak, Malay, and Chinese. ‘The 
gems are found in a yellow-ooloured rubble or 
Eravel, which occurs at various depths, the great- 
Est to'which a shaft has been known to be sunk 
being between 60 and 60 fect. Six different 
sllariel atcata coour Tasers reaching the dlamand- 

elding onc, which tho Malays eall the areng, 

eae strata are, & Diack mould, a yellow sandy 
clay, ered clay, bine clay, a'blio olay inter 
tnizod with grevel, called by the Malays anopir, 
or peor at hand, and lnetly a stift yellow clay, ia 
Sihich the diamonds are embedded. "'The prings of 
Matan has 8 rough diamond of $67 carata, but ita 
genuineness hus been suspected, Tt was found in 
787 at Landak. 

‘The fret South African diamond was found in 
1867. A little girl was playing with it on the 
Roor’ of & house’ in Aloaviny Griqualand West 
Boon atterwards the Star of South Afrioa, weigh 
ing 88 carats, was found. ‘The ‘Porten-Rhotes 
diamond was found in the Kimberley mine, 12th 
Febroary 1880, It weighed 160 carats tncub, and 
£60,000 had been offered for it. Kimberley mine 
is the richest thero. Tt hag on ares of sbout 7 
acres, and ita first owner sold it for £6000; but 
in 1880 it was yielding £20,000 to £25,000 in 
rents, for abont 400 claims. 

"After the Star of the South of Africa, » diamond 
. fone 1872 whe i hed Se8h catata. 

In 1 e eB ight 
Through tbe KiSberley pest ofheetraa 1440 Ra 12 
oz avoirdupois, the estimated valucbeing £856,807. 
Ki the end of the year, 29,000 blacks and 1700 
white men were employed i the Kimberley divi- 
tion 


mines. 
‘The Du Toit diamond waa found in 1878 at Du 
Toit's: Ti baa been cut, and weighs 244 carats. 
Tein the Ingest ont diamond, 
‘Large diamonds are usually me in great 
fille and almost every royal house in Ettope 
gems. 
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The Court of Holland has one of & conical shape, 
valued at £10,868. 

‘The buttona of the ilk stole of King Joseph 1. of 
Portugal were each a fine brilliant worth about 
‘£5000, or, in the aggregate of twenty, £100,000. 

George IV. of Britaix parchased a magnificent 
brilliant of a blue colour, which formed the chief 
ornament of the crown at his coronation. It cost 


000. 

The Pigot Diamond, brought to England by Ear] 
Pigot, on his return from the Governor-General- 
ship ot India, was disposed of in 1801 by lottery 
for £80,000. It afterwards passed into the hands 
of one of the Portugnese princes, It weighs 49 
earata, and is valued at £40,000. 

In the Crown Jewels of France there waa a rich 
brilliant of a sky-blue colour. . It weighs 67 carats 
and 2-16ths, and is valued at £40,000. 

The Mazimilian Diamond of the Austrian royal 
family ia of a yellow oolonr, and rose-cut, It 
‘een Fated at 180} carata, and valued at £155,682. 

The Sanci Diamond originally belouged to an 
Eustern merchant, from whose hands it passed into 
those of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Charles 
wore it in hia cap at the battle of Nancy in 1475, 
where he was killed. A Swiss mercenary found 
the gem, and sold it to a priest for a florin, about 
twenty pence of British money. The priest sold 
it again for about 24, 6d. After this it came into 
the hands of Antonia, king of Portugal, who 

edged it to. gentleman named De Sanct for 
40,000 frxoen, and. afterward, being unsblo to 

jeom it, he wold it to the same gentlemen for 
100,000 francs. A descendant of this gentleman, 
having occasion to deposit the family jewel with 
the Federal Government of Switzerland, entrusted 
it to the care of a faithful aervant for that purpore. 
The servant disappeared for a Jong time, but 90 
confident was De Sanci of his honesty, that he 
caused search to be made in his track, and found 
him at last raurdored and balf buried. In his 
stomach was found the brilliant, he having 
swallowed it to preserve it for bis master! 

The Russian Diamond is in the crown of Russia. 
Some Indian had placed it in the sooket of an 
idol’s eye. n Trish soldis ont th ic. 
‘After goog through many alrervare, is wes eld 
by Count Orloff to the Empress Catharine in 1775 
for £90,000 in present money, an apnaity of 
£4000, and a patent of nobility.’ It ia of the size 
of pigeon’s egg, and of a fiat oval form. It 
weighs 179 carats, or 716 graine, and is without 
a flaw, Besides this stone, there is a stone among 
the Russian crown jewels valaed at £369,800. 

‘The Pitt Diamond.—Mr, Pitt, the grandfather of 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, when Governor of 
Madras, purchased a diamond from native for 
£12,500. When re-cut it was worth twelve times 
the money, and weighe, 1968 carain, The rmall 
lamine, shreds, and cattings from it were valued 
at £8000, Iv was purchased in 1717 by the Duke 
af Onteans for £185,000, and in the negotiati 
£25000 wore expended. | in 1791 s commision of 
jevrelize valued the, stone st trelvo milion of 
france, ot nearly £500,000 sterling. Ita original 


‘weight war 410 caste 

‘Persian Court possesses the Sea of Glory 
and the Mountain of Light, the one valued at 
£145,000, and the other at £34,848. 


‘The Nizam or Hy ‘Diamond belongs to the 
Nama of Hyderbed. “Tt menue 848 Rebes ta 
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bh by 1:85 inches in breadth, and jths of an 
in thickness, in the rough state. The gem 
was found in the mud wall of a native house, and 
‘was purchased for the Nizam, A child was play- 
ng a8 4 stone, and on eight annaa bei 
“ng with it d on eigl 
offered for it, ite value was ascertained. A small 
Portion of tie gem had been broken off one end 
it was offered for sale. It weighs 1108 
grains, nearly 277 carats (another authority says 
40 carats). 

The Afoghul Diamond wasdescribed by Tavernier. 
He says: ‘The water (of it) is perfection, and it 
weighs 319} ratis, which are equal to 280 of our 
carate, the rati beingeeven-eightha of a carat, When 
Mirimgola, who betrayed the king of Golconda, his 
master, made a gift of this stone to Shah Jahan, 
from whom it descended, it was uneut, and 
weighed 900 ratia, which arc equal to 787} carats, 
and it bad many flaws, If this stone had been in 
Enrope, it would have been differently treated, for 
some pieces would have beeo taken from it, 
‘and the stone left much larger; as it in, it has 
been almost polished away. It’ was a Venetian 
(Hortensio Borgio) who cut it, for which he was 
badly paid. They reproached him for haying 
spoilt the stone, which ought to have remained 
heavier, and instead of paying him, the emperor 
made him pay a fine of Re.{0,000, and would have 
taken still more if he had possomed it, If the 
Venctian had known his work batter, he might 
have taken some good pieces off, without doing 
injury to the king, and without having expended 
20 much trouble in polishing it, but he was not a 
very accomplished diamond-cutier.” ‘That Moghul 
diamond cannot now be traced, Many believe that 
the Orloff diamond and a stone now in Persia were 
cleaved from the Great Moghel. 

The Koh-i-Nur Diamond pelongg to Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, When Shah Shuja 
was driven from Kabul, he became the nominal 
guest and actual prisoner of Ranjit Singh, who 
spared no means to obtain on of this precious 
gem. In this he sneceeded in 1813. After the 


death of Ranjit, it was occasionally worn by 
Kurruk Singh and SherSingh, After the murder of 
the latter, it remained in the Lahoro treasury until 
the supersession of DhulipSingh and the annexat 
of 











Panjab by the British. Upon the annoxa- 
on of the Panjab, it was stipulated that the Koh- 
i-Nurshould bo surrendered to the Queen of Great 
Britain. It arrived in London on the 30th June 
1850, and on the 3d July was presonted to the 
Queen. It then weighed 186 carats, and looked 
Tike a very precious gom. It was cut by M. 
‘Voorsanger of Amsterdam, at a cost of £8000. It 
vras placed on the mill by the Duke of Wellington 
on July 16th, 1852, to be cut, and was completely 
Gnished on September 7th, having talon thirty” 
eight days to out, working for twelve hours por 
day without cessation. It was reduced to 1067 
carata, and is valued at £100,000, It in a greyish 
stone, and, a8 jewellers say, too much spread, anil 
‘was 60 very dificult to manage ss to require to be 
twice out,” It hea been suggestol to be the Moghul 
dismond, but Tavernier states the weight of that 
at 280 carats, and the Koh-i-Nur had only 186 
before cutting. 
‘The Brazil Diamond, called also the Great Bra- 
the largest diamond known, belongs to the 
of Braganm. | When Dom John of, Portugal 
(afterwards John vi.) arrived et the Brarils in 
1s 
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1808, a negro conveyed a letter to him, in which 
ihe professed an ardent desire to present, in person, 
a large diamond which he had found. Tegent 


granted him an escort, and the negro arrived and 
ted the stone "It is like a darkish- 
kidney-shapod and oblong, about the size 
‘ofa pullet’s egg. lta weight is over 11 ounces, or 
1680 carats. ‘The Brazilian jewellers (Romé De- 
lisle) value it at three thonsand millions of cru- 
sadea, or £500,000,000! but it is believed to be a 
white topaz. 
The Star of the South of America, a stone of 
singular beauty, was found by a negross in Brasil 
in 1858, It weighed 254 carats, but bas been 
cut down to 125, it wae sold for £3000, bat 
£80,000 were eince realized for it from the Gaekwar 
of Barods. 


The diamonds of India are classed by native 
jewellers as white, yellow, red, green, and black ; 
the coloured ones are extremely rare, but they are 
cocraionally found of a white colour spotted with 
red, which are rejected They are classed 
by the northern native jewellers into three kinds, 
~-Hira-ba-rang-i-nag ., or the colour 

of paler colour ; 
and Almas-i-hadidi. Hindus distinguish four kinds 
of diamond, differing from each otber in beauty 
and valne, ‘called, 1. Brahma, 2, Kshatriya, 3. 
Vaiaya, and 4, Sudra,—names derived fromthe 
castes in which the Hindus are arranged. 
Brahma diunond $s described es of the colour of 
clear milk; the Kshatriya, of olear houoy ; the 
YVaisya, of cream; and the Sudra, of a smoky 
greyish white. 

Jiamonds in the rough are unattractive pebbles. 
Byen with those who profess to be acquainted 
with ious stones, the white sapphire and topaz 
occasionally pass for the diamond. Some of the 
Ceylon diamonds which the Si f 
sule are mado of rock-crystal. The art of cu 
diamonds ia practised to tome extent in India, 
Knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when we mention 
‘that oll Europe only ¢, in Amsterdam, one 
great diamond. cutting catablisbment, filled by 
workmen of the Jewish race, aud in London 
another. ‘The diamonda seen in such abundance 
amongst the wealthy uatives of India are almost 
all cut in Europe. 

Dinmond-eutting is effected by a horizontal iro. 
plato of about ten inches in diameter, called a 
schiff or mill, which revolves from 2000 to 3000 
timea per minute. The diamond is fixed in a ball 
of powter, at the end of an arm, resting upon the 
tatle in which the plate revolves; the otber end, 
at which the ball containing the diamond is fixed, 
{fe premed upon the wheel ‘by iron weights at the 
diaoration of the workman. Tbe du aad tn eak 

taking advantage of its clesvage, y 
Deion enh fen owen powder, and by friction 
with another diamond. It is a process of great 
ixbour, and many houre are spent ia producing a 
Bingle facet. They are cut into various forms, 

the brilliant, the rose, and the table. The 
drilliant (brilliolette or briolette) form shows the 
gem to the best advantage, and is always set with 
the table upwards. In the rose the ontire surface 
is covered with equi dangles, terminating 
ineaberp point et the summit. ‘his form i ux 
‘when the spread of is too great for its 
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form without gront loss, The tab is applied to 
auch diamonds ax may be regarded as. plates, 
amine, or slaba of exoall depth compared £6 theit 
superficial extent. ‘The brilliant and the rove lose 
in eutting and polishing somewhat low than half 
‘the weight. In the formation of either s brilliant 
or rose diamond, so much ig cut away that the 
weight of the polished gem ia not more than bal€ 
that of the rough crystal out of which it was 
formed. Thoy were usually cat in the ross 
pattern till the middle of the 18th contary; but 
Toses are, in general, only now used where the 
es, in the setting prohibits the introduction of 
brilliant form, brilliants being at present 
suiversally worn. ‘The double cut brilliant is ab 
present the common form. Diamonds were firet 
ext in Europe in 1456 by Louis Borguen, a citizen 
jruges. 

According to Jafiries, the value of diamonds is 
in the duplicate ratio of their weights, Thus, if 
an uncut di d of one carat be worth £2, that 
of one cut and polished would be valued at £8 
sterling in the ant, A carat weighs four 
nominal grains, or 3°166 grains troy. i 
a cat diamond of two carats would be 2x8x2= 
£82: one of three, 3X8X3=272; one of four, 
4x8X4=£198; and one of five, 5X8X5= £200, 
The rose diamond is of inferior value, but has 
beon rated at £4 the carat when polished. For 

e of extimating diamonds of inconsider- 
able ize, the jeweller employs a gauge, in the 
handle of which are ombedded small crystals of 
various rclativa sizes, from qth to 4th of « carat, 
and a comparison is therewith made when there 
are numbers of various minute sizes, The rough 
diamond is cailed bort; and pointe are those small 
fragments with naturally acute angles which are 
set in Slasiere? cutting jonds, and pell at £10 

carat 


‘Most precions stones will scratch, but diamonds 
alone cut glass. Itin also employed for the lenues 
cae fr pagel aps 

it the juent irre, it its atract, 
ina drawback toite employment for this purpose, 

‘There aoema to have always been a considerable 
traffic in this precious stone, carried on by the 
mercantile body on the east coast of peninsular 
India. In Madras, up to about the year 1840, 
what may be called the country transactions with 
England were conducted through European firms. 
‘The diamonds exported by them consisted of the 
small uncut stones, which were sent to London in 
packets called bulses; and the mercantile character 
of the Messra. de Fries of Madras stood eo high in 
the London market, that their packets or bulses 
were sold there by weight without examination. 
Latterly, however, the export trade fell into the 
hands of the native community, amongst whom 
there is a considerable tendency to ste on 
prices. ‘The conrae of trade has thus some- 
what changed. Prices have risen at least 20 per 
cent; and if Eh do now engage in the 
business, it is chi importing from London. 
— Tavernier's Travels, pp. 185-149; Sir S. 

« Hist. of Java ; Low's Sarawak; Rennell’s 





lese offer for the 








BP, 298-2005 Pemante Hindustan 

Bee Sr ar ce, 
‘5 ; "s Journal ; 

Mantel of Meooroory: Catalogue of Great Bia” 

Bibition of xxiii, ig. Oye. p. 898; 
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Powell's Handbook ; Tomlinson, p. 909; Mr. 
Tennant in Hlustrated London News, Sist Janoary 
1852 ; Crawfurd's Dict. p. 120; Medlicott, Blan- 
ford, and Ball, Geology of India. 

DIAMOND C. 
rattan for caning the bottome of chair, ete., by 
‘boring the holes and putting on » firet layer of 
rattan stripes, and a cross layer to form the 
diamond figures, oramented with colours, and 
gilded, The colours are used, in powder, mixed 
with copal varnish, and the gold leaf ia applied 
over a coat of gold size, It has « splendid effect, 
and ia very durable. 

DIANA of the Ephesians is the counterpart of 
the Hinda Kali. Diane of the Groeks is represented 
in Hindu mythology by Atavi Devi. 

DIANTHUS, a genus of flowering plants cul- 
tivated in gardens. D. caryophyllns, or clove 
pink, clove flower, and D. Chineusia aro called 
Karnphnl ; the latter is of various colours. 

Dianthus caryophyllus, Ta’ 
ite long dried stalks are made into broonis, 

Dianthus Fischer’, Ku-meb, Crux. and Shih- 
shob, Ctun., growa all over China. 












DIAPER. 

Dre... + Det. Tela tessata a opore, . Tr. 
Lage ourrs, {Fi Salfetotssctmoe,..” Run. 
D . ‘Gun, Manteles alemaniscas, SP. 


Affine flowered linen, used for tablecloths and 
napkins, manufactured ‘in the north of Ireland, 
Germany, and Scotland. Diapers are also made of 
cotton, in imitation of the Hinen goods bearing the 
same name, The shot diaper of Masulipatam, so 
made that it ia difficult to ascertain whether it be 
not shot with silk, is a cotton fabric, excellent 
in quality end colot—34. Ex, Jur. Report 

KAR of Hazara, Cedrus deodara, Lond. 

DIARBAKAR, & pasbalik of Asiatic Turkey, 
between lat. 37°26 and 39° $0 N., and long. 
38° 30’ and 42° 10' E. Its people ccoupy 2702 
villoges wud towns, and many dwell in tents, 

ey are Arabs, Kurds, 548.510; Christians, 
129,990; Yexdi, '9804; and Kezzilbesh, 15,006. 
The Christians are of the Armenian, Catholic, and 
Greek Churches, Diarbakar town is on the banks 
of the river Tigris. In its prosperity it contained 
40,000 houses, with numerous cotton looms con- 
stantly at work. Tho Diarbakar branch of the 
‘Vigria passea by Rodwan and Hasan Keif, before 
it joins the Tigris proper. The Mahallemi Kurds 
live in gaverna hereabouts, out in the cliffs of 
the ‘Tigris. There is a prodigious number of 
these caves, which are said to be very ancient, and 
cut into different apartments. Alioon Soo, the 
river Caprus of antiquity, is called the Lesser Zab 
by Abulfeda. It joine the Tigris below Diarbakar, 
bub it isan error to call the river Altoon, which 
is an epithet only belonging to the bridge, from 
what it coat, Altoon meaning gold or money. 
MacGregor; Rick's Kurdistan, i. p. 379, 


. 18. 

P DIATOMACEA, the Hazani-Yusut of the 

Panjab, ia a minute eilicious shell of a tris 

form, one of the Diatomecem found floating on 

Jakes and ponds in the hills of Kashmir, whence it 
exroneously, 














is skimmed off and dried. It was 
described by Honigherger and others aa a seed — 
Powell, i. p. 884. 

DIAZ. ‘Bartholomew Diaz, in the reign of 
John u., king of Portugal, proceeded with three 
-vemels to ascertain the southern boundary of the 

Bo 


!ANING, & mode of using coloured trend 


DIC. 


African continent, and, driven from the land near 
the south cape, he ultimately regained the Afrioan 
shores east of the cape, at a bay which they 
ealled the Bay of Cows. The men aeeing the land 
easterly here, began to murmur, and com- 
‘Diaz to return. As they shaped their 
‘course homewards, they rounded tliat famous point 
in August 1486, to which Diaz gave the name of 
‘Cabo ‘Tormentoso,’ the Cape of Tempeste, but 
ivi John, with mare foresight an to the fatare 
importanes ‘of the discovery, changed to that of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Dina was the first who, 
in recent times, doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
He landed at Calicut about the beginning of the 
16th century, soon after the discovery of America 
by Columbus. He was afterwards drowned in 
one of four ships lost by Cabral, in his voyage 
from Brazil to Calicut—Tennant's Ceylon. See 
Thuquerque; Cabral ; Debul ; Vasco da Gama. 
DIBARADANE or’ Dipartanai, or offering of 
fire, fram Dipa, a lamp, and Aradana, to sacrifice, 
is a daily ceremony in honour of the Hindu gods, 
aud mukes the last pare of the worship. The 
Brabman who officiates holds in one hand a small 
bell, which he sounds, and in the other a copper 
lamp full of ghi; he makes it pass and re-pare 
round the ataiue of the god he worships. During 
this time, the dancing girls danco and ving his 
after which the assistants, in contempla- 
tion, with hands joined, address their vows to the 
idol; the Brahman thea breake the garland with 
which the idol is adorned, distributes the frag 
ments to the people, and reocives from them the 
offerings they bave Hrought vo the divinity. ‘Thy 
dance before the gods during divine service, and 
on festival days, was 2 ceremony much used b 
tho ancients. Tho priests of Mrs, called Sati, 
‘were held in great osteem by the Romans. They 
danced at Deloa during divine service. This 
dance was performed ina yery singular manner 
among the Greeks and the Romans: they moved 
from the left side of the altar to the right, mean- 
ing to intimate the course of the heavens, which 
moves from the east to the west; they then 
returned from the right side to the left eide, 
represented the motion of the planeta. 
King David danced before the ark when brought 
back from the Philistines. We find in Exodus 
that the Jews danced before the golden calf; but 
there never has been a poople like the Hindus, 
who choose girls of no virtue to dance before their 
idol.—Sonnerat’s Voyage, pp. 157-69. 
DIB-GRASS, the Anglo-Hindi name of several 
plants. In the Panjab itis the Cynodon dactylon, 
and there calied Khabbal; on the banks the 
Ravi it is the Typha angustifolia, and mats are 
made of it; in Sind it is the T. elepbantina; in 
Hindustan ‘it is the Poa cynomroides, ‘The 
Hariali, Cynodon dactylon, is the creeping grass 
which ‘is collected for horses by tho grass- 


cutters. 

DIBROGARH, a district in the enst ond of the 
“Assam valley, which produces coal. 

DIBYA or Divya. Sansx. Divination; in Hindu 
law, the ordeal. 

DIO, in Hindu astronomy, the four cardinal 

ints’ of the compass. sia dio, the eight 

ints, including the cardinal ones, ‘The 

fe are called the eight corners of tho world 
over each of which a divinity is au to pre- 
side — Warren's Kala Sankita. Bee Dicpala. 
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. Buwnhpari; D’ad’o, Matay 
Kost. es 
Dador Eeeerer 

. Fewla-zari, |. . TURE. 





Those ‘used in Europo are cubical pieces 


of their sides, from'1 to 6, according to the 
number of the face, and used for playing games 


of change. Those used by the Hindus aro oblong | wor 


pieces of hone or ivory. The story of Di 
being staked and lost by Yudishtra, the cldest 


of the Pandava, to Duryodhana, is equalled by one i 


in Aiveworth's Old St. Panl's, and others in 
the History of England.—Faulkner. 
DICHIT or Dikshi 
Dikehite, a name 
title of one of the sixteen branches of the Kanoujia 
Brahmans; it is also borne by some families of 
Malratta Brahmans ; and in Gezipur and adjacent 
vinces by a trihe of Rajputa— Wilson. 
DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, W. aud 4, 
‘Mimons cineren, Linn. ia ci 
Desbmanthus cinerens, 
Will, 









1a, Des, 
Cailles cineres, @. and P. 


‘Vurtuli, . . . . Hisp, Vadatele, . . . ‘Tam. 
Andara’gise, | “Styon, Veluturu, Yeltur, Tar. 
Warntunr, 5. Tam 


‘A small serubby tree or large shrub, abundant 
in the hot and drier parts of Ceylon, Coimbatore, 
nd wasto places of the inlnnd country in the 
Bombay Presidency, Archipolago, and North 
Australia Flowers shows. The wood is, rey 

ward, strong, and for pesss.—Dre. Wi 
Ginny Flak, Audley, Thar, Zeyh; Tox. : 

DIOKSONIA BILLARDIERIL, F. von Btueller, 
Cibotiam Dillardierii, Kaul, | D, antarotioa, Labill, 

‘A tree-fern abundant in the hamid forests of 
Tasmania, 8.E. Australia, and New Zealand, 
Attaining a height of 30 to 50 feet. It ia one of 
the tallest of all the fern treea of the globo, and 
certainly also tho most hardy, the vitality being 
fally retained for several montha This species 
ooeasionally occurs with a divided trunk. itound 
the cireumference of its top no fewer than 
nineteen crowns haye been counted, and within 
tho circumference there must be half as many 
moro, D. equarrosa is the most southern tree- 
fem in the world, native of New Zealand —Von 
Mueller ; W. Archer. 

DICLIPTERA ROXBURGHI. N. ab E. 
Somai of » + Bras, | Takshmana of . Pasgyas, 
Kirch of |) Supvowt 

‘4, medicinal plant; grows up to 6500 feet in 
the Western Himalaya. — Dr. J L. Stewart 

» eight liana of Doly places 
‘worshipped bi India, ‘Boe Dic. 

DIORANOCEPHALUS ADAMSI. Pascoe. A 
beetle of Corea, a doubte-hehmeted coleoptera. 
It ocours also on the Himalayas. 

DIORURIDA, a family of birds, 
Chaptia, BI i 
. the genus Dicrnrus ig the 
specs are D: ceruleacen, D: leucorygta, and 3, 
species are D. . leuco is D. 
cloliformin Soo Binds. nee 

DiDor Deed. Pers. A Sufi Mahomedan rite ; 
the viewing or beholding of the deity, pointed 
out by the moorehid or teacher. 

DI-DITSH, N'guoa, Moi, Ro-moi, and Ke-moi, 
yude tribes occupying mountain 









oe 
ivory, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on esch : 


DIJLAH, 


between Tonkin and Cochin-Chins, and between 
Cochin-China and Kambogia.—Latham’s Ethnol. 
UD YMOCABFUB, a, genne of plants, Dr. 
i ives as apecies, D. Humt itiana, rata, 
Dralfola Hotlefants apd tomontows. Doma’ 
tions is stated by Dr. Wallich to be used as a 
and aromatic drag, called by the natives 
‘umkuma and Rani Govindi,—Ztoyie,p. 204; O'SA. 
DIEG. At thie place a battle was fought and 
Lord Lake, See Battles, 
0 GARCL 





one of the Chagos Islands, 


lig about 14 miles long, and extends from lat. 


7 184 to7° 273’ 8, Itislow, and generally only 
8 of 10 feet above high-water tides. —Llorsburgh. 

DIEN-NEEUNG. Ber. In Amherst, a timber 
used for rice-pounders; it is a olose-grained, 
compact, brown, hard wood. 

DIGA, a form of marriage amongst the 
polyandrist Kandyans in Ceylon, in which the 
wifo dwells in her hngband’s Louse. 

DIGAMBARA, or sky-clad, also called Nir- 
grantha, without a bond, and Nagnsts, naked. 
‘These are gymnosophist | mendicante, who live 
absolutely separated from society, and from all 
family connections. Their name’ is commonly 
understood as sky 2 nds and is derived from Dio, 
a quarter of the globe, and Ambar, apparel, 
indicates one who bas the world of universe for 
his covering. The Digambara is a division of 
the Jains, the members of which either go naked, 
or wear coloured clothes, in opposition to the 
Swetambara, or those who waar white. 
ascetics havo ceased to appear in public sinoo tho 
easly part ofthe 10th century — Wilson; Sherring 

DIGAMBARA, one of the, x ‘atheistical 
systems low} current 1e 
tastera Aryan raco ia India, "The other five are 
the Charvaka, Yogachara, Sidbanta, WVai-bashika, 
and Madbyamica, all full of indeterminate 
and containing a jumblo of atheism and ethics, 
The derivation of Charvaka is from Charu, 
sinuating, and Vaksy & word, 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA, Linn., is the Mau- 
tichwang of the Chinese andthe foxglove of the 


ish.——Smith, 

BIGITIGRADA, a tribe of mammals belonging 
to the order Carnivore. See Carnivora, 

DIG-VIJAYA. Sansx. From Dio, the quarters 
of the carth, and Vijaya, conquest. The Di 
‘Vijoya is 2 port of the Mahabharata, relating the 

the four younger Pabdava. It is 
also the name of » work by Sunkar in 
support of the Vedanta philosophy, 

DIHANG or Dihong, a river in the Lakhimpar 

istrict of Assam, one of the three which con- 
Sihang is supposed” te bo the comeing ie 
is my wo @ connect iin] 
between the Bang-pa (Tatog-pu) of Tibet and 
the Brahmaputra of Avsam.—imp, Gaz. 

DIHING is tho name of two rivers in Lakhim- 
pur district, Assam, which contribute to make up 
the waters’ of the’ Brahmeputra,—(1) the Noa 
Dihing, rising in the Singpho hilla; (2) the Bari 

















DIJLAH, a name of the Tigris. The desi 
tion applied to it in the Seriptures Hae, 
4 i Pie 


DIKAMALLEE, 


near ita banks, The western branch rises at a 
which is about 20 miles weatward of Argbani 
and near 10 miles southward of the centre 
of the Ghuiljik lake; its couree ie north-cast- 
ward along the deep valley at the foot of the 
Glevated ground of Kizan (4568 fect above the 
Black Sea), and, after having continued in the 
same direction townrda the heart of Kurdistan, 
when a little more than 25 miles from the spring, 
it makes a sweep 60 ns to take the direction of 
Arghani Maden, or noarly south. 
DIKAMALLEE, Hisp., is the fragrant gum- 
resin of Gardenia lucida, oxbwrgh, Tt exudes in 
amber-coloured transparent drops at the ends of 
young shoots. It is moat useful in preventing 
Vermin breeding in wounds, and in keeping away 
flies from sores, by its strong aroma, and is an 
article in tho materia of the village farrier. 
deserves more attention.—Bf. E, J, 2.3 Spry. 
DIK'HIT, a tribe of Rajputs inhabiting the 
parganas of Kootea, Futtehpur, Ukdulla, Mootour, 
and Ghazipur, in tie Futtehpar district, also from 
Oadh to Bundelkhand —Eviot, Supp. Gloss. 
DIKO, Kot. A foreigner. 
DIKOKAMENNI, a Kirghiz horde, divided into 
two winge, ‘ On ‘and ‘Sol,"or right and left, corre- 
sponding to the Mongolinn *Borongar’’ and ‘ Zan- 






gas. The right wing consists of two divisions, 
‘Adgen6" and “Tagai* ‘The left wiog ia formed 
of three tribes, who frequent the Tala. Their 


chiefs are related to the Khan of Kokan, who are 
on the female side of Kirghiz extraction—Tali- 
Khanof and M. Vemukof, Russians, p, 109. 

Dik PALARA, in Hindu mythology, a rogent 
of # quarter of the heavens, are eight in 
mamber,— 

Indre, B | Rovom,. | Tend, 8 
Voruns, W. | Yama, & | | Nirnd 1 

DIKSHA. Sansk. In Hinduism, sacrificiel , 
worship; initiation into sacred rites. Among 
Hindus of Malabar, tho ceremony of abstaining 
from shaving for one ycar after the death of a 
relative, 

Dikshwniga, o sacrificial act, explained in the 





‘Vayu, NW. 
Agu aE, 


Deginning of the Aitareyn Brahmans, meant to Genoral 


represent, by simplo apd natural emblems, the 
new birth (Matriculation), enone which a man 
on his first ads to rifice was believed 
to enter anew 

Dikshaniys Ishti, 
ceremony, 

Diksha Visarjane. Sansx. A religious cere- 
mouy among Brahmans, who for six montha after 
marriage allow their hair to grow, and then go 
to their father-in-law’s hougo to have the head 
shaved.—Maz Miler. 

DILAZAK, a tribe in the Peshawar division, 
now few in number; were posseasors of the 
Peshawar valley, till they were driven out by the 
Yusufzai, They are Mahoraedans. 







Sansx. A curious sacrificial 


DILLENIA PENTAGYNA. 





‘Bakorch, . . . Bayo.) Pafnashuh,.. MALzat. 
2 1 1 Bums | Koli moli cheddi, . ‘Tam. 
asta, EEN? | Aliso, Bei obi,” - ‘Tm, 


Grows in marine lagoons, canals, and delias in 
south of India. Jt resembles the holly ; its leaves 
and root are used medicinally.—Lozb. ; Toigt, 

DILKA, or smearing with oil, is in general use 

the natives of the Soudan ‘every evening by 

ze who ean afford it, before retiring to rest; 

to its use they ascribe the entire absence of 

diseases, and also their being able to 

resist the cold and cutting winds of winter, with 

no other protection than a alight calico scarf or 
shirt.— Egypt, by J. Petherick, 

DILLAET. Hixp. A summons-server,a poon, 
DILLENIACBA. D.C. A natural order of 
handsome trees, shrubs or under shrubs, raxely 
herbs; above 100 species, belonging to the East 
Indies and New Caledonia, Tho Indian forms are 
ranged under Tetracera, Wormia, Acrocomia, Dil- 
Tenia, Several Dillenia yield useful and valuablo 
timbers, in Ceylon, in the two Poningulas, and 
in the Northern Provinoes of India. Someare not 
yet specifically determined. ‘Tho young. fleshy 
calycoa of D. scabrolla aud D. speciosn have & 
plensant taste, and are used in currics by the 
Tohabitants of ‘Chittagong and Bengal. Dilenia 
augusta, Zim-byun, Bonst., also D. scabra, Byew, 
Borat, and D. speciosa, Thab yow, Brum, occur 
in the Pegu forcsts;’ all three have a’ light- 
brown wood, and afford large and good timber for 
house buildings. In Mauch and April the forests 
are dazzling from the bright yellow flowers which 
aro crowded on their lenfices branches, A species, 
siwaga found on the borders of streams of Burma, 
prodnces a largo greon fruit, which is a favourite 
vegetable with the natives, Gamble mentions 
nine speciea.—Cuptain KR. Benson ; Hooker, Hin. 
Jour. p. 395; Mayon; Royle, Him. Dot.; Voigt; 
MClelland, Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862, 

DILLENIA AUREA, Sn. Zima-byan, Burw. 
Abundant in tho plains and hills and in the forests 
of Britith Burma, but more scarce to the north of 
it, nnd found on the banks of the Godra by 

Hardwicke. Wood of a light-brown 
colour, occasionally used in house-bailding, but 
mostly for firewood, Breaking woight, 198 Ibs 
—Dr, Brandis, Cal, Cat. Ec, uf 1862. 

DILLENIA ORNATA. Wat. Ziin-byun, Burs, 
Grows plentiful and of lange girth in Pegu and 
Moulmoin, and furnishes a strong, good timber, 
useful for general purposes in housc nod ship 
building. 1¢ has large gaudy yellow flowors.— 
Dr. Mason; Captain Benson. 

DILLENIA PENTAGYNA. Roxb, 

x Uolbertia Coromand. D.C. 
Bi psn Rock Worm eee 
Ye Bjooben, Buns, | Hai, Pine, Nai-tek, Tam, 
Kanagalee, ‘MechiJ, Cax. | Kalinga, Chinna, . Tx, 

‘This is a very large tres, abundant throughout 

viners India Te flowers 





DILEM, a powerful tribe of Arabs, with about | south and Northern Indiaand Burma. 


1660 tents, im the province of Baghdad, chiofl 
on the E” bank of the Euphrates, from’ west of 
Baghdad to the north as far aa the town of Hit 
‘Their territory is rich, with 840 irrigating wells. 
are agricultural and pastoral. “The district 
ielda gulphur and bitumen, also salt, from thermal 
aprings.—-MacGregor. 
DILIVARIA ILICIFOLIA. Juss, 
Acanthus ilicifclina, Linn., Hoch., Racede. 





DILLENIA PILOSA. 


cabinet parposes—Drs, Roxb. i. p. 52, Wight, 
Cleghorn, Gibson, Brandis, Voigt, p. 18; Captain 
Beddome; Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1862’; Useful Plants. 

DILLENIA PILOSA. Rozd. Grows in Assam 
neat Goalpara, on the banks of the Mogus, and 
fnrnishes a hard,tough wood, much used for canoes. 
—Roxb. ii. p. 652; Voigt ; Mendis. 

DILLENIA RETUSA. Thuxb. 

‘Wormia retusa, H, f. ¢¢ 7. | Goda par: 

A moderate-sized tree, growing 
an elevation of 2000 feet, but not abundant ; used 
for roofs of houses.—Thne. p. 5. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA. Roxb. ii. p, 658. 

D. scabra, Brandi 
Zen + Bunk. 
Speblonbrwsa, i 

‘A btately timber tree ; grows in Chittagong, also 
in Canara and Sunda, where it is most common 
below the ghat. Grows large, long, and straight. 
Itg acid calyx leaflets used in curries, Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Canara, but 
it is not reckoned a choice wood in the Bombay 
Presidency. Ib is plentiful in the Pegu province, 
Lut becomes scarce to the north of it, and it ia 
thereof large girth; farnishes a large, good timber, 
and is useful for general purpores, ‘a8 house and 
ship building,—Drs, Roxb. ii. p. 653, Gilson, and 
AMSClaliand ; Captain Benson, 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA. Thuib., Ruxb., Bedi. 
D, elliptic, Thwnb, | D. Indica, Zinn, 
Kaloonoot, ‘Trvaw, | Mota karmal, 

Liye so 
hoe Peat kalings, » 

This is a good-sized tree, one of the hadsomest 
in India, and is much cnltivated in particular 
pests by "natives, about templos. Tt is found in 
‘lonse foresta nt no groat clevation in Malabar, 
tho Northern Circars, Orissa, the Godavery forests, 
in various parts of Norther India, Bombay, 
Ceylon, Burma, and in the Maly Peninsula, ‘The 
wood if hard and tough, and used to make gun- 
stocks and in boat-building, and is arid to be very 
durable under water. Tho timber weighs 44 Iba. 
the enbic foot when seasoned, and 65 to 60 when 
‘aaseasoned, and its specific gravity is “704. Ovai- 
kai is the Tamil name of the fruit, and is used by 
the natives in their curries, having an agreeable 
acid flavour; and also in chatnia—Drs, Thwaites, 
Rorb. ii, p. 650, Voigt, Jaffrey, Brandis, AfClel 
land, Riddell, anid Irvine; Captaine Beddome and 
Mason; Gen, Med. Top. 'p. 199. 

DILLI, D’ely, or Yemalle mountain, in lat. 
12° 2’ N., and long. 75° 14’ E., in Malabar, near 
the “sca” const, vies 804 fect above the sem 
Dilli was the first Indian lend seen by Vasco da 
Goma, Tn Sonnerat’s time the coast as far as 
Monnt Dilli was inhabited by the Molandi, who 
lived merely by piracy, a8 the searobbers men- 
tioned by Pliny, Arzian, Ptolemy, and other 
ancient authors. They united themselves to other 

irates who resided on the Angedib islands, near 
Bos, and captived all the siuall vessels which 
sailed from Goa to Cochin. ‘The buta in which 
their wives and children lived were on the eastern 
side of Mount Dilli—Voyage to the East Indies ; 
Grand Tri. Survey, 

DILLI-AL, or Dhili wal, in Az. 614, the ordi- 
aaary coin of the country aboat Dehli. The 
currency, it is supposed, corresponded with the 
dillon money of Prithi-raj and others, which was 





. Sixcr. 














» Mann 












in Ceylon to Sows, 


DIX. 


imitatively adopted by the Mahomodans in the 
early days of their occupation of Hindustan, 
DILLON, Cartany, sailed from Port Jackson 
on the 4th June 1827, and at Mannicola discovered 
that had belonged to La Perouse, The 
ing of the French created him a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. 
DILL SEED, seed of Anethum soma. 
Buzr ul shalat, Shubil, Ae. | Seleys, Sanex. 
a Ges, Hixn, Sian. 






I ten 


Flattened elliptical seeds, with brown and slightly 
convex backe, and pale membranous margin, Both 
the fruit and the plant are mach used in tho East 
Indies as condiments and articles of diet. The 
carpels bave a bitter aromatic taste, making them 
usofal as carminatives, and supposed to be used 
in the manufacture of gin. The seoda are procur- 
able in all Indian bazars. The Indian species is 
the Anetham sowa. Dillleaves are used to flavour 
pickles —Fanlkner; Jagfrey. 

DILWARA, at Mount Abu, bas been famed 
since a remote antiquity, and pilgrims seem to 
have been attracted to its temples since A.D. 1084. 
Hindu temples neem to have existed here in remote 
ages, dedieated to Sivn and Vishnu, bat all traces 
of them have disappeared ; and on it now stand 
famous Jain temples, built by Bimal Sab, a rich 
Jain merchant, and others, In Jain estimation, 
‘Abu is the holiast spot on earth, 

DILZAK are the prodecessore of the Pathan 
tribes in the Peshawar valley. They seem to 
have considerable Pathan blood, and are supposed 
by some to be earlier Afghans.— Campbell, 

DIMAL, a tribe smaller than the Mechi, but 
somewhat similar in appearance, with # I 
that in some degree differs. The Kachari, Nagn, 
Avor, and some other tribes bordering on ‘Ansan, 
fare eapposed to be of the same race as the Meobi. 
‘The Mechi form the chief population of the forests 
and N.E, Doars at the foot of the Sikkim and 
Bhutan hills, and a few have recently settled on the 
extreme eastern portion of the Nepal Terai. They 
are st] to be the sane as the Bodo, whom 
Mr. Hodgson described. Their features are 
described as Mongolian or Indo-Ohinese; they are 
fairer than the Hindus around them, and of a 
yellow tinge; they are taller and larger than the 
Nepalese cultivators, are addicted to spirits and 
tosmoking opium. They are proof against malaria, 
and make amall temporary clearances in the forest ; 
‘they are inferior to the Tharu in industrial habita, 

DIMITY. Basin, Fx.; Dobletto, Ir.; Dimite, Sr. 
‘The name is supposed to be from Damietta, Dimity 
ia» stout cotton cloth, white, ornamented either 
with raieed stripes or figures, and employed for 
bed and bedroom furniture —Tomi. ; slloch, 
DEMIYA. Sina. The great red ant of Ceylon ; 
ut is it, bites seve 


Formica smaragdina ; it bites severely. 
DIMRAUT. Hixp. One of the twelve pal or 
tribes of the Mewati. : 
DIN or Deen, with Millat and Mazhab, are threo 
Arabic words ‘used by Mabomedan writers for 
ligion. Din means as it stands in relation to 
Din-Aliah, the religion of God; Millat as 
it stands in relation to a prophet or lawgiver, a 
‘Millat-i-lbrahim, the religion of Abraham; and 


of Islam, as Marhsb-i-Havaf. Din is, however, 
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of general application. Mahomedans sometimes 
call their own religion, Din-i-Ilamn, the Faith of 
Salvation. Mazhab relates to the sectarian part 
of the Din, Thus » Mahomedan is of the Din-i- 
Islam, but may be of the Shiah or Sunni Mazhab. 
Din is everywhere used as the Mahomedan war- 
ery: Din! Din! For the faith! For the faith ! 
Tho principles of the Koran generally, but in 

ticular the text in chapters 8 and 47 which 


inculeates war against non-Mahomedans, and 
death in the contest as the surest to 
heaven, bave established amongst Mahomedans an 





intimate connection between the spiritual aspira- 
tion and litical convictions, _Hami-i- Din, 
Defender of the Faith. Din-pana, Proteotor of the 
Faith. 

DIN or Dina, Hinp., 2 day, considered in a 
great variety of ways and durations, of which the 
following aro the principal : 

Jet, a Savana or Buumi savana dina, a natural 
day, being the time between two sunrisings. 

24, a Sauradina, Of these there are two kinds ; 
and the similarity of the name tends greatly to 
confuse the beginners in the study of Hindu 

. First, the absolute wenso of Saura 
boing sidereal, the Saura dina is the time between 
the ame point of the ecliptic rising twice; or, 

iaely, the time between the equinoctial 
Roints rining ‘vice, Stoond, the other Seam 
ina is the time which the sun takea to describe 
ono degree of the ecliptic. It follows, therefore, 
‘that, strictly speaking, noither of these kinds of 
days are equal throughout the yoar, yet the 
former (which ia also called Nacabatra dina) aro 
sup to be so in the first steps of several 
operations. Such is also the case with the latter, 
but this only happens when calculating the mean 
clemente of the planeta by the Vaoyams process, 

34, Diva dina is equal to a sidereal revolution 
of the sun. 

4th, Pitrya dina, to a synodical revolution of 

moon. 














Sth, Brabma dina is equal to a calpa, or 
peo years, his nights being eqoal to 


6th, Yuga dina is another word for Abargana, 
meaning the number of days expired from the 
commencement of a yug. | Yaga dina also means 
the anniversary day of that on which 2 yng 
which ia always noticed in the kalondar. 
—Warren's Kala Sanhita, 

INAJPUR, a town which gives its name to a 
divtrict in the west of the Rajshabi, Kuch-Bahar 
division of Bengal. In 1872 the population of 
the town was 18,042, and of the district 1,501,924. 





‘The most numerous caste is the Kaibartta (38,051); barley 


the fishing castes are aleo strong]; 


iatly the Tier, with 97,864, and the Jabra, the 


‘yith 10,396 members, ‘There are'16,710 Vaishnav 
mendicants; mapy of the Pali tribe are said to 
belong to thin sect—Imp. Gaz. 

DINA-KARA. SaNex. Tho day-maker; a 
name of Surya, the sun. 

DINAPUR, large military cantonment which 
gives its name to a subdivision of the Patna dis- 
trict, The town is on the right or southern bank 
of the 8 miles west of Patna, in lat. 25° 
88" 19" N., and long. 85° 5' 8° E., with 42,084 
inhabitants in 1872. The Dinapur district had 


141,887. During the ozutiny of 1857, the native said, 


soldiers of three regiments here joined 'the rebels. 


DIODON. 


DINAR. Denarius, Lar. ; Dinara, Saxsx. The 
Roman Denarius was of silver of the unit of 60 
lon, Tho. Dinara of te Sanskrit waa $2 rat 
or grains. sometimes applied 
Tha Batata to av India gold cofm, Dinar is the 
only name he uses for the standard’ Indian silver 
coin. Sometimes the tenn used by bim is Dinar 
Diraham, which Defremery in some instances 
renders ‘Dinars of ailvor,’ and in others, ‘ Dinars 
in Dirhems.’ Sometimes the term used is Diaanir 
fiat, The Dinar in Akburs time was a gold 
‘coin weighing 1 miskal, 1} dirbam, 1 miskal— 
6 dang, 1 dang=4 tase Milier ; Yule, Cathay. 

DIND and Khoosh-bali, though ‘etymologically 
the antipodes of each other, the first meating a 
compulsory contribution, the other a benevolence 
or voluntary, have a similar interpretation in 
Rajputana. Dind is cooval with Hindu legisla- 
tion, The bard Chand describes it; and the 
chronicler of the life of the great Sidraj of Anhal- 
wara, ‘who oxpelled the seven didda’ or ‘great 
evila? whose initial letter was d, enumerates dind 
aa one of them, and plnces it with the Dholi and 
Dhakao, or minstrels and witches. Zalim Singh, 
regent of Kotah in 1817, abolished the dind, and 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town 
of every district of his country, ou which was 
Ingoribed the edict of perpetual abolition of dind, 
with tho denunciation of eternal vengeance of 
whosoever should revoke it, The effigies of tho 
sun, the moon, also of the cow and the hog, 
animals reverencod or execrated by all 4 
were carved in relief fo attest the imprecation.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, ti, pp. 208-570. 

DINDIGUL, a town in the gouth of the Penin- 
sula, with 13,000 inhabitants, in » beautiful and 
fertile valley in Madara, extending along the 
foot of the ghats, It is iu lat, 10° 21° $9" Ny and 
long. 78° 0 17" E., 800 feet above the sea. Tt in 
210 WW. from Madras, The principal rivers 
are the Kodavar, Mangerry, Vagachay, Kul, and 
Eilur, The Kodavar in a stream of considerable 
nagaitado, A rock on the W. side of the town 
is fortified, the Dindu-kal, the rock of Dindu, 
an asura or demon. 

DINDUGA TREE, Axato-Can, Bayla-Nova 
maram, Tax, According to Dr. Roxburgh, a 
species of Andersonia, A Jarge and valuable tree 

the Wynad.—Ains. Mat. Med. p. 213. 

DINGO, a species of dog in Australis, Cants 





















a te, 
DINNER. To send # dinner to another person 
is a common compliment among Mahomedans. 
{n Pemis, when roquesting permission to do this, 
the party begs leave to send a little Noon-i-j 
bread, which humble phrase (niin-i-jao) 
may include every delicacy of the aeason. In India 
ig Dal khoosbka, split poss and rice. 
DIOCLESIAN ERA, or Martyrs’ era, dates from 
A.D. 284, the year of that emperor's accession, 
DIODON, ‘globe fish of the fam. Gymno- 
dontide. There are 6 Diodon, 23 Tetrodon, 1 
‘Triodon, in Asiatic Seaa The Diodons have but 
one large tooth above and below, and are usually 
protected by large, strong spines, Tetrodone and 
Diodoos have the power of inflating, with wind, a 
‘membrane which extends along the under side of 
the abdomen, which causes them to float on the 
surface of the water, without the power, it is 
id, of directing their course; the membrane. 
when inflated, gives to the fish au almost spherical 
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form, and is usually defended by spines and 
prickles. 

P'DIOMEDEA, @ genus of birds of the family 
Provellarid, comprising the gencra Diomedea, 
Procellaria, Prion, Pelicanoides, Paffiinus, Thalas- 
sidroma. ‘The birds are familiar as the albatross 
to all travellers in the gouthern seas, the common 





albatrost, the D. exulens, Zinn. being very | 
abnndant, D. fuliginoas, Lath. and D. cblororhyn- | 
clus, Lath. also met with, Mariners disti 


them by other uames,—for instance, D. exalans / 
in the wandering albatross, D. spadicea is the 
yreen-bill or Nelly, 1). chlorothynchus their molly- 
naur or yellow-bill, aud D, faliginosa the sooty 
albatross; D, cauta, Gunld, the cautious albatross; 
D, brachyura, Gould, the shart-tailed albatross ; 
D. culminata, Guzld, tho culminated albatross ; 
D. melanophrys, (ould, ia the black - browed 
albatross, and othor specics, D. gibbosa, D. nig 
ripes, and D. olivaceo-rhyucha, 
D, exulans, Linn., Monton du Cap, FR., is abundant 
and oq auuumerous in all parts of tho oecan 
between lat. 30° and 60° ‘but {t ranges much 
farther south, even to within the antarotic circle. 
‘They mesure 14 feet across. 2 
D, melanophrys, Tinm., is the most abundant species 
in every part between lat, 30* and 60" 
D. cout, 
‘south coast of Van Diemnen’s Land. 
D, chlovorhynchus, Zath.. ccoure between 2st. 90 aut 
00° 8, in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
D. culminate, Gould, ia eather ubundant both in the 








Pacific and Atlantic Occans, botwoon lat, 30° ani 


50° 8, 
D. fuliginom, Cmel., oceurs ia all parts of the oocan, 
between lat, 30" and 60" 8. . 
D, brachyura, Teaim., found in tho North Pacific. 
D_ gibbosa, Gould, an inhabitant of the North Pacife, 
D, olivacoorhyncha, Gould, Chiva Seas (2). 
—Gray, Genera uf Birds; Eng, Cye. p. 563. 
DION@A MUSCIPULA, Venus’ flytrap, is 
remarkable for the irritability of the lobes of the 
round aud fringed blade of the Icaf. Thoso lobes 
close upon each other the iustant any one of the 
six minute bristlos upon their upper surfa 
touched, and in this way sceure insects 
alight upon the leaf, enveloped in a fluid of 
raucilaginous consistence, which secms to act as a 
solvent, the inaccta being mora or leas consumed 
init. 
DIONYSOPOLIS of Ptolemy, the modern 
Jalaiabad. 








DIONYSUS, a name of Bacchus, said to be 
Rama son of Cush, who invaded India; also 
supposed to be the same with Deva Nabusha, but 
algo has been teaced to Parasurama. 

DIOPSIS, a genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Sepside. The hend is small, and appears 
av if it were ftunished with two long horns, each 
haying knob nt its apex, ‘These horn-like 
Prosettes are, prolongations of the of the 

ead, the knob at the apex of cach being the eye 
of the insect. D.Sykesii of Gray is one of the 
Inrgeat. species of the genus, ond possemes the 
Tongest eye-stalka ; these procosca in this insect 
are of @ pitchy red colour, and the body is of 
the same tint. The head and thorax are black, 
and the wings are coloured with brows. Colonel 
Sykes collected great numbers of this species near 
the hillfort of Hurreechanderghar, in the western 
Ghats of the Dekhan, at an elevation of 3900 feet 
above the level of the aca, lat. 19° 28° N., and 
Tong. 70° 40° E.—Enng, Cyc. ii, p. 854. 











8. 
lu was nocured by Mr. Could off the oli 


DIOSCOREA ACULEATA. 


DIOSCOREA, « genus of plants of the order 

i , which furnish the tropical eseulents 
called yama, ' It is the type of the natural order 
Dioscorencess. The following Eastern species are 
generally recognised :— 
aculeata. 


fongala, —fasloalate pulehelis, 
acut fasciculata. cella. 
alata, (bra. Tubella 
anguina. globose, sativa. 

rea. heterophylla, | tumentosa. 
delophylla. nummularia, triphylla, 
bulbifers. oppositifotia. versicolor, 
cir pontaphylla, | vertieillata, 
crispate, 

The yam plants are cultivated in India, also 


among all the tribes in tho Archipelago, and 
gencrally inost so where rice is least abundant ; 
but they nowhere form tho chief bread of the 
people, as rice, maize, or eago do. The Malay 
and Javanese names rubi or uwi extend to the 
languages of all the Malay and Philippine Islands, 
to those of the Pacific, and to Madagascar. In 
the Tonga it is ufi, in the Tahiti eui, in New 
Zealund uwi, in New Ireland u, and in Madagas- 
car vwi. In Madagascar a wild yam is called 
i: which is, without doubt, the uwi-alas— 
the wild or forest yam of tho Javanese, with the 

ion of the final conzonant, conformably to the 
fenlus of Malagnsi promunciation, ‘The word ably 

sides being applied specifically to the yain, is 
uved as a generic for farinaceous rote. Thus the 








4} batats, or Convolvulus batatas, is called by the 


Malays uvi-jawa, or thoJavanese yam, todistinguish 
it from the Dioscoree, While tnany species aro 
nutritious in this genus, some are highly danger- 
pied ga Serna pe and D, triphylla, Pett ternate- 
leave ies, have very nawsoous and dangerous 
tubers. “Ta. Otalieite, the D. balbifera, which bears 
sinell fleshy angular tubers along the stem in the 
axils of the leaves, is the favourite species. The 
gapharerdeok yam, with a tuber about the size 
and shape of an elephant's foot, is white, and 
often as light and agreeable as n potato, It 
abounds in Karen gardens, but is rarely seen 
among the Burmese, or in the market. In Bengal, 
the species most esteemed is D. globosa; after it 
D. alata, and next D. purpurea, 

D. Crispata. Zorb. Myonk kya, Burm, A 
yam of Bengal. 

D.Dmemona. Roxb. Ubinm aylvestre, Rumph, 
Ko-we, Burm. Grows in Gorakhpur and the 
Moluccas. It is remarkable for its large ternate 
leaves, of which the leafleta are sometimes nearly 
‘a foot long and six inches wide. 

Dioscores Japonica, Thun, 
Japan and N.E. Australia. 

. Nummularia. Zam. The Tivoli yam of con- 





‘A hardy yam of 





tinental and insular India and South Sea Islands; 
roots exceedingly good. 
Dioscorea ositifolia. Linn, Of India and 


China ;_an edible yaw.—Eng. Cyc.; Craufurd, 
Dict. 3’ Mason; V. Muciter. 

DIOSCOREA ACULEATA. Linn, 
Mu-lu, . 


‘Chota pindal: 
Gon eee. , 
Kate 
Pudie-kelonge, 
‘This is a very valuable and delicate mmall yam, 


somewhat resembling the sweet potato in 
ance; tubers of an oval form, snd very white, 
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DIOSCOREA ALATA. 


generally weighing about two pounds. The taste 
like that of fie acy yuute teach Vaage 
DIOSCOREA ALATA. Liun,, Rozd. 





Kew-ala, Beng,, Hivn. | Perin-valli-kelange, Mar 
Kbom-alo,.,, ” ,, | Rosakenda, . . SINGH. 
youk-phoo,  . Bouw.| Yemskelang, | | Tam. 
‘Wing-stalked yam, Xwo, | Cachay kelangu, ©, 
Ubi, . . Jav., Marat. | Niluva po th. 
This very large yam grows wild in both the 


Konkans, but is cultivated ou tue const of Coro- 
mandel ; ‘and in Bengal it is esteemed next best to 
D. globosa. It has many varictics. — Ainslie s 
Rosh, ; Voigt; Mueller. 

DIOSCOREA ATROPURPUREA. Zoxb. 

nee, . . Buns. | Dark purple yam, . Exo. 

This, with a dark purple root, is one of the best 
yams, ' It is extensively cultivated both by Karens 
and Burmese, and at Malacca; tubers are large 
and irregular, and grow so near the surface of the 
ground ea to appear in dry weather through the 
cracks that they make in the soil by upraising the 
earth.— Mason; Eng, Cyc. 

DIOSCOREA BULBIFERA. Linn. 





Karu-kerinds of Bowpay. Panu-kodol,. . .SmxcH. 
Bulb-bearing yam, ENG. Malaka kaya pondalam, 
Katu-katejil, . SIaLeat. ‘Te 


A native of New Holland, and is cultivated on 
the westarn coast of India, and both the Konkans. 
Tho root is edible, and is applied externally to 
ulcer. The leaves are used as greens. — Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA DELTOIDEA. Wail. 

Dioacorea bulbifes 









Tardi, Tharri, . . Bess. | Kholi, Tarar, . CHexan, 
azar leaves, Tarar patty. | Krish, + Pax, 
Kain, Juba, Kasium. | Kithi, Dharus, | Rava. 

Koos, Gungra,. ‘Surzzs. 


Kriss, Kaveaurh, CHENAD. 
Tar, Kith,. .”. 4, | Kaspat, Parwatii, Ta.-Inn 
‘There is doubt as to whether all these vernacalar 
names moan the sane plant; Wut if 40, it 
abundantly in many parts of the Panjab Hime 
Taya, from as low as 2000 up to 9200 feet, and is 
found Trans-Indus, The root is used in Kashmir 
for washing pashm wool for shawls, and both there 
and on the Oheuab and Sutlej for washing woollen 
doth. The root of this, or ‘a variety (?), which 
grows to several pounds’ weight, after steeping in 
ashes and water to remove acridity, is largely 
vaten cooked by various classes in parts of the 
Siwalik and outer bills, but in other places is not 
used; and Dr. Stewart was once told that the 
tongue would rot from eating it. Honigberger 
says that it is used medicinally. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, Panjab Plants, p. 229; Powell, i. p. 878. 
DIOSCOREA FASCICULATA. Kozb. 
Karen potato... EXG,|Kaiwmoo, . . Bonx. 
‘This small yam of Bengal is not much larger 
than a Kidney potato, which it much resembles 
both in appearance and taste. It is cultivated 
extensively by the Karen race, and, heing more 
Hike s potato than a yam, bar sequired the names 
of the potato and the Tavoy potato, It is 
the best vegetable the Karens have, but anfor- 
tunately it oan be gbiained daring » few monte 
only in the year; is largely cultivated in 
for food, aad to make wlarch.—-Marou; Voigt; 


Rozb. iti, p. 801. 
DIOSCOREA GLABRA, Rozb.; D. batatas, 
D fi into Europe 














Chinese yam; introduced 
about tho yoar 1849, having been sent from 
Shang-bai ty M. de Montigny, the French coveul. 
It Je everywhere cultivated in China, and boars 


DIOSPYRACGER. 


‘tho names of Chou-yu, Tou-tohow, Chan-chou, 
Chan-yo, and Chan-yu, which signify the ‘Arum 
of the Mountain.” At Nankin it is very large and 
of excellent flavour; that of the Chou district 
ia sill better, bot for medicinal purposes the 
Chinese prefer that of the Hoai-king district, 
where the Chou-yu rootis laxative and awect. Tt 
is prticalarly worthy of 2 place in the kitehen 
garden, az well as in field cultnre, on account of 
ita perfectly feculent flavour, aud the absence of 
any after-taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, 
such as ia often found in other plants, ae alo on 
account of the case with which it uy bo culti- 
vated, and tho facility of prescrving it from decay. 
Agricultural Rep. to Commissioners of Patunts 
to House of Assembly for 1854, 

DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA. orb., 1. Ie. 
Chuprialu, Tenc., Hn. | Guna pendalam, . TrL, 

Is the most cstcemed of all the Indian yams, 
's flowers are highly fragrant; the tubers are 
white internally; it has arrow-hended cordate 

















Teaves.—Roxb. it. p. 797 ; Maxon; Voigt, 
DIOSCOREA VENTAPHYLLA. Linn. 
Kanta-ala, LeNc., Hip, , Nureni kelengu, MALEA. 
ran kelangn, TAA. 





Oolsioof . . Lowna im . 
‘Shonorvail-chand, Mauu, Mulln pendalam, | ‘rr. 
Ontlo? . 2. Mazay. Pandi mukku damp, _,, 
This yam grows wild over all the East Indies 
and throughout the Archipelago; the flowers are 
used as greens, and the tubersas'an csculent. In 
some parts of Southern India iv called Kaat valli 
kalavg, or wild yam. Tt appears to be the Nooren 
kalangu of tho Hortus Mulabaricus, and the On-do 
of tho Malays.— Ainslie, p. 249 ; Hozb, iii. p. 800. 
DIOSCOREA PURPUREA. Rox). 
Rokto-gureaya-alu, Lena, | Puthwachary vulle 
Sweet potato of Pon- cl aR ++ + TAM. 
dicherry, . . . ENG, | Dosavall pondalam, 1 
‘Lal-goranya alu, . Hixn, f. 
This holds the third rack amongab the yeme 
and is cultivated throughout Tndia, being 
and eaten ike a potato, ‘Tho tubers are per- 
manently stained purple throughout, immediately 
below the cuticle, and arc sometimes threo feot 
long. Its flowers are fragrant.—Ioxb, ii. p. 799. 
DIOSCOREA SATIVA. 17. 
Shuyn,. . 5 Cui. Perin-vullie-kelengu, Tet. 
Shan-yoh, . « .. Rate » Situ 
Common yam, , Exe. i 
This is eaten all over the E. Indies by Huro- 
peans and natiycs.—Ainalic, p. 251. 
DIOSCOREA TUMENTOSA. Spr. Subba- 
dumpa, Tet. Grows in the Peuinsula of India, ut 
‘Travancore, and at Gingee.— I vigt. 
DIOSCOREA TRIPHYILA, Linn. 
Mar-chaine of Box., Bex. | Throo-lenved yam, Ena. 
Shuyo,. , . . Geax. | Tsiagrinuren,, |, Man. 
‘A yam of the Konkans und Moluccas; said to 
be used to render the cocoanut tree toddy more 
intoxicating. 
DIOSCURT, the Greek analogne of the Aswini. 
DIOSPYRACEM, a natural order of planta, 
called by Ventenot and Lindley the Ebenacese, or 
ebony tribe, They consist of trece or shrubs, and 
include two East Indian genera, Diospyroe and 
Mabe. The species of Dicepyros form large trees, 
with alternate thick and often leathery Jom 
Tomaskable for the hardness and the blackness of 
the wood of some specie and for the edible frata 
of others, the being the ebonies and iron- 
woods of commerce. The fruits are noted for 
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DIOSPYROS CANARICA. 
their extreme acerbity before arriving at matu- 


rity, but they are sometimes brought from China large 


Wt Union ond Segant De melanonsion sod 
Nepal, ina, an ay 3 D. mel 

Be Shceoeylons of tbe mountains of the Penin- 
sul, D. eubryopterie, found with then, ex- 
tends from Sylhet and Bengal near to the Dehra 
Doon along the foot of the mountains, and D. 
montana to the borders of the Ruenka lake neat 
Nabn, D. cordifolia seems to be common in 
every part of India, and D. tomentosa, firat 
described by Dr. Roxburgh, from the northern 
parta of Bengal, extends to the Kheroe jungle, 
and the foot of the lower hills; the same species 
spears also to exist in the central range. D. 
Koylet, Wall, Cat. N., 4154, in a neariy-allied 
species, growing in abundance near Ajyghur and 
the Biaeumgan} Ghat. Wight, in Iconea, gives 
‘15 species, and Mr. Gamble notices 41. Besides 
those noticed here, authors mention D. bracteata, 
Ftozb., of the Doab, D. cerasifolia, 2. Jon, Nepal, 
D, frutescens, 72., and D, macrophylla, Bl, of 
Java, aud D. serrata, Zuch., of Nepal. 'D. Can- 
dolleana, WV. Jc.; Homedereya-gass, Sixau.; it 
Ceylon, & middle-sized tree, in the Saffragaw dis- 
triet aud Hinidoon Corle. 

D. acuta, Thue, and D. attenuata, Thw., are 
middle-sized trees of Pasdoon Corle, in Ceyl 

D, affinis, Thw., a middlo-sized tree growing 
é Dome Opis on the Jower ron frou Wendy © 
Badulla,in Goylon; brauchea sub-glabrous; timber 
in suitable for building purposes. 

D, calycin, Zedd. Thin good-sized tree, every- 
where glubrous, leaves dark shining green, 
only boon observed in the Tinnevelly district and 
southern portions of Madura, where, however, it 
is vory abundant in the ghat forests from the foot 
up to 9000 fost elovation, It yields « valuable 
light-coloured wood, which ia much in use ia the 
Tinnevelly district —-Thueaites, Zeyl.p. 181; Mozb.; 
Eng. Cye.; Dr. Mason; Royle, I. Him.’ Bot. p. 
2624 Wight, Zcones ; Bed. 

DIOSPYROS CANARICA. Bedd. A. good- 
sized tzee, glabrous ; leaves oblong to obovato- 
oblong. South Canara plains, near the foot of 
the ghats, called Kara-niara, allied to D. Arnot- 
tinna,—Mig. tn Bedd. le, Plant. 

DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON. Roxb. 
‘Nulla ulemara wood, Nella alimera, 
Ullinds, i . 


inda, 
‘Pedda ulimera, 























TEL. 
‘4 Tee 
Nallaclomora kurra, 
‘Peddi illinda, 

Grows to a large tree on the Circar mountains, 
and gives a very hard, uacful wood ; whereas it is 
gencrally a shrub about the Godavery forests, 
The fruit is edible—Rozd. fi. p. 588; Voigt; 
Beddone. 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Divcspyros montana, Wight?! 

Bau-gab,. . . . Bex, Nalla ulimera, 
Goundhan,. . . Mann Kaka 
‘Vuckan maram, . Tad, 

Growa in Coylon near Jaffna, in the Peninsula 
of India, in Cotrabatore, and in Bengal. It yields 
a hard, ‘heavy, strong wood, of a dark-brown 
colour, and dificult to work." Not uncommon in 
the Bombay side of India, but more in ravines and 
vwasta places than in forest ; and Dr. Gibeou had 
nover seen a tree that would turn out a log 4 
inches square, The wood is atrong and darable— 
Roxb, ii, 588; Wight; Gibson; Thecattes ; Voigt. 


‘Tee 





DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. 


DIOSPYROS CRUMENTATA. Tia. A vary 
tree of the central province of Ceylon; 
branches glabrous; lesves glabrous, oblong, 
abruptly and obtusey acuminate; growing at an 
elevation of 2000 to 4000 fect — Thw. ; Bedd. Ie. 
DIOSPYROS EBENUM. Lina. Ebony. 
‘Diospyroa ebenaster, Retz, | Hehonaater, Rumph. 
Abnoos, . ARAB, Pxns. Kal oowara gress, SINGH. 
. « Can. Kadu be 7 











Kera mara, sy 
Bteinholz, Gre, Kaketati; Atcham, Tax. 
"Efe, GR, Tambimuam,. 
Hubenim, Hee, Tok, . .  . | Tan 
‘Tendo, Tondus (the Toomikachava, : 5, 
white wood),. . Hinp. Kendboo, .°. ‘Univa. 


The timber of this great treo yielda the beat 
kind of ebony wood, “In Exodus’ xxvii. 16, it is 
mentioned as brought with ivory by the men of 
Dedan, It seems to have been then brought 
both from Bthiopia aod Indi, thoogh Virwil 

pears to have been unaware of this, for he says 
(Georg, ii, p. 115),— 

‘Sola Indis nigrem 
Fert ebenum." 

It was highly esteemed by the ancients. In 
Ceylon it is found not uncommon up to an 
elevation of 5000 feet, in great abundance in tho 
north of the island, and to eome extent in the 

iyan country. | The great weight of the 
timber renders its transport very costly, unlees 
where water conveyance can be obtained, which 
is seldom the case, but during the rainy months : 
and though immense forests of this wood still 
exist in tho isknd, they are to a groat extent 


has too far from a port of shipment to be available. 


The ta of ebony have varicd much of late 
years from 15,000 to 5000 cwts. 

This valuable trec is not uncommon in the 
mountain forests on both sides of the Madras 
Presideucy, and in Ceylon, and is well known in the 
Kurnoo} and Cuddapah foresta, where it yields the 
deat kind of ebony, generally jet black, but some- 
times highly streaked with yellow or brown. It 
is very heavy, close, and even-grained, and takes 
high polish; unseasoned, it weighs 90 to 100 
Ibs. the cubic foot, Bf lbs. when seasoned, and 
laa a specific gravity of 1-296. It is used for 
inlaying and ornamental turnery, and somotimen 
for forniture. ‘The sap-wood is white, bard, close- 
grained and strong, but not darable, but is use 
by the natives for various Purposes. — Rush. 
Thuaites; Tredgold ; Holtsappfel. 

DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. Pers, 
D. glutinow, Kon. ; Emt rin glut "Te. 
glut 7 jaunt tone tinoss, W. Ic, 








+. . . Beso. Timbiri, . Sanar,, SiNGH. 
. Benc., inp. Tum bo ee 
+ + Berm. Tubiki, Tinduki, . 
Daag, Tumi Ly 
Grows in the south of Ceylon, in damp foresta, 
also in the Peninsula of India, the Circars, all 
along the foot of the Himalaya to Sylhet and 
Assam. It is a common tree on the western const, 
of the Peninsula, particularly near marine 
and is also found in many of the foresta in Bengal, 
‘Mysore, and Bombay. The timber ia only of 
average quality, but is used in Ceylon for the 
masts and yards of country vemele and for build- 
ing purposes; and the fruit rusty-coloured, abound. 
‘ing ins viscid gintinous astringent juice, obnoxious 
to insect, and used by bookbinders, also for 
paying beste’ bottome, and also in infusion for 





‘Tam. 
‘Tr, 
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DIOSPYROS EXSCULPTA. 


soaking fishing nets, aa it contains much tannin. 
eee describes: ret noni _— 

‘ar. 8. Atrata; foliis meml rennonie, gemnis, 
pedunealis ealyceque pilosis 

‘Var. y. Nervoia; foliis breviotibus, coriaceis, 
utringue valde prominentim venosis, basi, rotund- 
atis; gemmis, padunculis calyceqne nigropilosis; 
lobis calyeis frnctiferi erectis. 

Var. w. is very abundant in the hotter parts of 
the island. Var. 6. Lees common, but 
distributed. Var. y. In datop foresta towards the 
south of the island. Wood indifferent, and not 
mach used.— Rezb. ii, p. 583; Rohde's MSS. ; 
Voigt; Thw. En. Pl. Zeyl. sii, p. 178; Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS EXSCULPTA. Ham., D. C. 

Pioapyros tomentosa, Roz. Tomki, . . . . Te 

jornee, MAHI 

This is a valuable tree, not uncommon in 
the Cuddapah, Salem, and Kurnool forests, and 
probably elsewhere in the Madras Presidency, 
and is found in Bengal and Bombay. It grows to 
aconsiderable size, und yields valuable jet-black 
ebony, 80 very similar to that of D. ebentum, thet 
Colorel Beddome doubts if the two woods could 
he easily differentiated, ‘The tree sheds all ite 
Taayos in the cold seagon, and they appear 
with, the flowers in the egioning at 

or. —Beddome, Fl. Sy. 












haitaya- gn, Sion. A midale-aied tree of 
Ceylon, in the Suffragam and Koruegallc districts, 
and; let commonly, near Kandy, up to 2000 fet 
of elevation; branches terete, g! Ityiolds 
a valuable timber for building ee veabinet pur- 
pouon.—Medid, fe Plavt.; The. Zeylp, 181. 
ase Ete HIRSUTA. Linn file. 
wander wood tree, | Koal-midrie, .. Sim 
Gale odigyar Sis. | 6 ‘warm, 

A middle-sized tree in the Saffragam and Galle 
meas of Ceylon, It farnishes one of fre alae 
cedar Wool of “commarcn the ‘figae ir 
between “That of @ rosewood and sebra-wood ; 
the colour of the ground is usually of a red hazel 
brown, described alzo as chocolate brown, with 
black ‘stripes ond marks. Veneer saws cut it 
without difficulty, and it tarns well. A cabic foot 
weighs 57 Iba It is a scarce though beautiful 
wood, nF ‘grained, | ae be: by) valuable for 
ornamental parposes in Ceylon. It is oxecedingl 
hard, and finely veined, with ‘different shades of 
black and brown, — Aine; Tredgold; 

Mr. Fauikner ; Thw. Bu. Pi 
DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS. 
SaNOR. A very largo tree ofthe damp forests of 
Ceylon, growing up to an clevation of 2000 feet; 
also in the dense forests of the Animallays; 
young branches slightly pilose.— Thue. p. 180. 

7 DIOSPYROS KAKL Linn, 

D. Ohinensis, B2. | Embryopteros kaki,@.Don. 
Toren, Tey-tee, Bou. megs of China. 
i man. | Ke japen. 
Giineed dale ‘xe. | Chinese 5g. 
‘Date plum of China, 

A tree of Nepal, Burma, Cochin-Chioa, and 
celebrated in China and Japan, where it is common, 
‘The fruitii Japan and China attains the size of 
an orange, and is frequently sent to Europe in 
dried site, | Preserved in sugar, it isa large, tbin- 


with a sweet taste. The tree is 
wad iy'the Barmem, bur it bears ft Tory 
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ily Murri and Hazara and N. China, 


again 
the “hot | 
weOTOSPYROS GARDENER. “7 "The, Kadoom-\ 


Kendu, 
ol; Hotta fey | Questia, 
S ona-gas, | Wary, Wa, 





DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON. 


sparingly, and is by no means equal to ® good 
— Korb. ii, 527; Mason; Eng. Cyc; Smith. 
HORPYROS KORA ers A" timber 
tree of the Andamans. 
DIOSPYROS LOTUS. Zinn, 
Meb-tenath, . . Outw. | Date plam, _Exa. 
Green ebony tree, Exo. | Amick, Malok, | Hin. 
Thia is the tuo lows of the’ Loto ogi. It is 
common in Kaghan, in the hills and garden of 
in of 
called Gwatidar, and the 
_ good. In Hazara it is 
Yalood chiefly for it fruit, which is purple in 
colour, and about the size of a cherry or & pigeon’s 
is eaten either fresh or dried. The tree 
is not uncommon in the western part of the 
Jhelum basin from 2500 to 6000 feet, and appears 
to be common in some parts of the northern 
‘Trans-Indus hills; and one or two specimens were 
grown at Peabawur. It isa bandsome little tree, 
growing generally to 3 or 4 feet in girth, the 
largest seen being one of G feet girth and 35 feet 
high at Jared in Kaghan, and another about the 
same size on the Kishenganga. Thero are three 
trees (probably introduced by fakirs) at Jug- 
gatenkh (6000 fect) in Kullu, and there called 
Bissabripale, the largest 














t of 12 feet girth, Griffit! 
} remarks that the fruit is not worthy of any notice ; 
but when fresh or even carefully dried, it is swect 
sod pleasant enough, and the ‘Afghans, ete., prize 
it, large quantitios being brought to the Pesbawar 
bazar from Swat, etc. Bellew mentions that it is 
eaten plain or with rice, or is used in sherbete, 
It bas the appearance of a dried cherry, but darker 
in colour. — frvine states that, in ‘the Panjab, 
distilled from the fruit.—Drs, Irtine, 
wart, Cleghorn; V. Mueller; Smith. 

“DIOSPYROS MABOLA. Roxb. 

D, discolor, Willd. Cavamillea Philippensis, 
Exabryopteris diso, @. Dearouss. 

Often called Mangosteen, under which namo it 
is cultivated extensively in gardens at Viz — 
It isa small tree, native of the Philippine Ta 

wood black, very compact. The fruit, aa 
Mabola, ia brown, with a pink-coloured fleshy 
rind about the size of a quince; its favour is 
anid to be agreenble.—G. Don ; Madras Ex, Ju, It. 

DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON. ozb. 











Abuus, . . Amap, Pans. Tenda . . . . Hixn. 
,, Kia, Bexc, Tumbali Tax. 
Brew. Tamma chet Ta. 
Cam, Tamids, Tummika, ,, 

Onn, 


It is the ebony tree of the Coromandel coast, 
and is found on the mountains of that coat, as well 
as on those of Malabar and Ceylon, The fruit is 
eaten by the poor. The leaves are deciduous iu 

season, the new ones appearing with the 
floversin Apriland May. As in other species i in 
only the centre of the large trees that is bl 

. and this varies in quantity sccordin ff 
the age of the tree. The outaide wood, whi 
white and noft, time and insects soon estroy, 
leaving the black untouched. ‘The ripe fruit is 
eaten by the nstives, though rather astringent, 


sparingly in North Canara, aa below the 
 Wootws Ghat and near Meerjaa island. Accord- 
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DIOSPYROS MICROPHYLLA. 


ing to Dr. M‘Clelland, it occurs plentifally in the 
southern forests of Pegu, from 15 to 18 inches in 
diameter and 50 to 70 feet in length, and might t 
afford spare for naval purposes; but Dr, is 
does not mention this as a Pegu tree.—Drs, 
Ainslie, Roxb. ii. 580; Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS MIGROPHYLLA. Bedd. A 
lofty tree of the Animallay dense forests up to 
8000 fet elevation ; very common in South Canara, 
foreats of the ghats and plains (Sooleys), W yond 
trunk very straight, young branches verti 
it has the habit of Leueoxylon buxifolima.—a 

DIOSPYROS MOLLIS? Ma-klen, Beit, 01 
of the black-dye plants. The blossoms of the 
shoe-flower plant are used by the Chinese to dye 
loather black, the juice of the cashew tree gives 2 
lack to linen, and the fruit of the melastoma 
affords a black dyc. The celebrated vegetalile 
Shan black dyo is mude from the fruit of this 
species of cbony, which is said to grow on the 
aountains that separate the provinco of Tavoy 
trom the Siamese territorivs. Isolated plants 
be seen in the gardens of Tavoy and Moulmein.— 
Mason. 

DIOSPYROB MONTANA. Loz. 

Diospyroa cordifolia, Rozt.. W. Ie. 











Konilu of Bons and Doab, | Hirek, Pasendu, . Paxy. 
Teomroo, Maui, | Kern gulds,. : > TE 
Toemboorni, «| 


A middle-sized, handsome tree of the Circar 
mountains, in the hills castward from Panwell, 
extending vorthwards to Ruenka lake, near Nabn; 
vary goutuon in the larger Bombay jungles, both 
nar tho coast and elsewhere, aud it wé be one 
‘of the most common of their mountain trees if 
allowed tw grow; but it is generally cut off for 
borning material, or such like worthless pu 
Tt ia not uncomuon along the Siwalik tract up to 
near the Ravi, and occasionally out in the plains 
weatward from Dehli to near Sirsa. Wood dark 
and strong, fitted for agricultural implements, i 
door work, utc. ; does not bear open ‘and could 
not be ereosoted. Dr. Roxburgh says it is hard 
and durable, aud is variegated with dark aud 
white coloured veins, Dr, Stewart sayx it ordi- 
narily grows to about 3 fect girth, but he had scon 
two trees of 7 fect. The wood is used for native 
roofs, ete. The fruit is uot eaten, and he had 
heard it called poisonous. In some places it ia 
applied to the liands for tho boils to which the 
Ubisti are sabject.—Drs. Hoxd. ii. p. 538, Ainslie, 
Voigt, Gibson, Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS MOONH. Thur. A middle-sized 
Ceylon tree near Cultura and Pasdoon Corle. 
Branches terete, slightly lone when young, but 

Zey 


goon glabrous. —Thie. Zeyl. 

bagitentehant NIGRICANS, Dalz. A tree of 
tho Bombay Ghats, arborcous, glabrous, turning 
very blackin drying; leaves membranaceous, slabs 
roas,—Bedil. Ie. Piaut. 











DIOSPYROS NILAGIRICA. Dedd. A mid- brittle, 


dling-sized tree of Siapara Ghat, Neilgherries, allied 
to D. Candolleans of Wight.—Bedd, Ic. Plant: 
The. En. Pl. Zeyl. p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS OOCARPA. Ti. Kalooka- 
doombaireya-gass, SivgH. A midile-sized Ceylon 
tree of the Kornegalle district, and at Haragam, 
near Kandy, at no great elevation. It farvishes 
oue of tho calamander wooda—Thin. Zeyl. 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA. Thi. Ka- 
Joo midereya-gaas, Stan. A middle-sized tree of 


DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA. 


Ceylon at Hinidoon Gorle, up to an clevation of 
1000 feet; leaves opposite, slightly pilose when 
young. The timber much resembles the true 
calamander wood.—Thw. Zeyl.; Bedd. Ic, Plant. 
DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLIA. W. Zc. t. 1227. 
A middie-sized Ceylon tree at Jafina, in the cen- 
tral province, at Hewahette and below Hapootelle, 
at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet.—Thw, En, 
DIOSPYROS PANICULATA. Dalz. A mid- 
dling-sized tree; branches glabrous; leaves glab- 
rous, lanceolate; grows in Bombay Ghata and in 
the Careoor Ghat, Wynad, at 2000 to 8000 fect 
elevation. —Bedd. Te. Plex 
DIOSPYROS PRURIENS. Dalz, A small 
or middling-sized tree; young branches densely 
hirsute, with Jong yellow hairs; very common 
throughout the Wyned up to 3000 feet elevation ; 
also in the Aviwallays, the South Canara Ghats 
and plains, Tinnevelly and Bombay Ghata, also 
found in Ceylon.— Burd, Ic, Plant. 
DIOSPYROS QUASITA. Thw. Kaloo mi- 





ra-gaas, SINGH. A great tree of Ceylon, at 
af Singhese ‘and other foreets between Ratnapura 


and Galle. This species produces the most yalu- 
able of the timber known ax calamander wood, #0 
much esteemed for ornamental cabinet work. Its 
‘Ynanches are glabrous, leaves glabrous,prominently 
reticulated. D, quwsita is nearly allied to D. cru~ 
menota, but its larger leaves and fruit, and its 
pentamerous fowore, well distinguish it.—Thw, 

DIOSPYROS SYLVATICA. Roxb. 
Soondoo kadcombaireya- | Tet ao oe Baty 

+. . + Sinan. 

‘A tmiddiing-sized tree, common in the Penin- 
suia in many of the western const forests up to 
about 3000 feet, also in the forests of the Northern 
Division and in Ceylon, in the damp foresta in the 
Hantani district and near Ratnepura, ap to an 

wation of 4000 feet.—Iorb. i. 507; The, Zeyh 

DIOSPYROS THWAITESIL Bedi. A mid- 
dling-sized tree; branchlets, young Teaver, and 
inflorescence rafo-tomentose; grows in Ceylon at 
no great cleyation; allied to, but quite distinct 
from, D. Candolieana of Wight—Bedd. Ic. Plant, 

DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA, Roxb, 








D. lotus, Linn, 
‘Tamal, Kin, Bung. Miv’hatendy,.  Hizyp. 
Baulay,. Can, lu... Pans. 
‘Mau-tee,, Cr, Kake tanduka, Sanex. 
Ls Hixp, Chitt ili, Ten 
This tall, elegant treo grov 
part of Bengal, in the Panjab, in Kullu and 


Kangra, and is common in the Siwalik tract, 
westward near to the Ravi, and extending to the 
Kherre jungle, It attains full size in 60 years, 
Length of trunk to first branch, 8 or 10 feeb, and 
girth 4 feet, ‘The wood of young trees is white, 
‘but that of old trees is black, and is termed Abus; 
sap-wood soft; when the heart-wood becomes 
Usck, it Ane, extremely hard, but somewhat 
and is as iculturists for ploughs, 

and for the woodwork of their houses, fap 
‘well, and insceta are said not to tonch it, In and 
neat the Rohilkhand Siwalik tract, handsome 
workboxes, ete., are made from the wood; comba 
Koen esa ey! it athe, Arahat. a. In 
c., it is for ploughs, in house- 

‘bailding, and for email cee The ‘trait, which 
is said to ripen in June with the mango, in enten, 
‘being sweetich and astringent, and not unpleseant. 
‘Raspings of the wood, called Br i-nbnus, are 


DIOSPYROS TOPOSIA. 


officinal, being given 99 an alterative—Rozb. it‘ 
882; LiCol. Lake; Oleghorn; Kull; Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS TOPOSIA. Ham. 

D, rnoemoas, Raxb. ; Embryopteris racemons, 64. Don. 
Kahe-kaala, . . Stvcu. |"Tovary, . . . . TAX 

‘A middling-sized tree of Ceylon, of the Tinue- 
velly Hills, and of Sylhet; glabrons, leaves coria- 
ceous, not uncommon in damp forests up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet.— Thue. Zeyl. ii. p. 179. 

DIOSPYROS WIGHTIANA. Wall, D. C. 
Tendu,. , . . Huw, | Tumi, Tumbi, Tam, TEL 

‘This treeie common in most of the dry forcats of 
8. India, and quite answera to the description of D. 
‘Wightiana, as given in De Candolle's Prodromus. 
Tia heart-wood yields a jet black ebony like D. ebe- 
num ard D.exsoulpta, but the trees arealwaysemall 
nd stanted in the trunk; and Colonel Beddome 
saya all ebony in log comes rom D. ebenum and 
D. exsculpta, It sheds its leaves in the cold seazon, 
‘and they appear again with the flowers yearly in 
the hat season.—Hedd. Fl. Sylv. part vi. p. 67. 

DIPALDINI, a ruined city between the ancient 
city of D'harantkotah and the more modern town 
of Amaravati, in the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency. "It contains the ruins of one of the 
moat magnificent dabgopas cver constructed. 
Many of the sculptures obtained from it were rent 
to Great Britain by the Editor, from the Govern 
mont Central Museum, Madras, and aie lodged in 
the British Museum. 

DIPA MALA, a Sikh festival on the Lith of 
the dark half of Kartik, It means a garland of 
lights; pillar in front of a temple, oa which lighta 
are put. The Dipmal pedestal is an casential part 
of every hae Hudu temple. It is often of great 
hight, and furnished with niches or brackcta, 
of which holds a lamp on festivals, especially on 
that of the Dewal, the feat flats, celebrated 
in the autumn. in honour of the Hindu goddeas 
Babwani or Kali. 

The Dipawali, Dipal’, or Diwali,ise Hindu festival 
in honour of the Hindu god Kartakeya, bold on 
the new moon of the month Kartik, in Se] 
or October, when lamps aro lighted by evory one, 
after little oll is put on the hend to commemorate 
the killing of Nerakasura by Krishna.— Iilson. 

DIPDAN or Deepdan. Hip. Tn E, Oudh and 
Benares, is land assigned to Brabmaus on the banks 
of rivers, to deprecate river encroachment. The 
word is derived from Deep, an island, and Dan, 
8 git Billo 

DAN, Hine, A Hindu ceremony, of 
suspending dipa, a lamp, to a pipal or other tree 
for ten days, afer the death of b relative, in order 
to light the spirit on its way to Yi i, the 
city of Yama, the jhdge of # i 
ix dociard in the Hina esered books to be the 
general rendetvous of arted from all parts 
EP fie world, from whieh they peoooed ix a bodly 
with a proper guard, composed of the servants of 
Yaus (Plute)to Dharmapari. Also, preseating 
a lamp to the Ganges, setting itafloat on the river 
lighted, and watohing for its extinction, as omi- 
nous of futnre good or il Tuck. 

jip-Dan, or lamp-post pillars, are very com- 
mon in the'vouth of fadia near Jaina builds 














standing either singly or in pairs, in front of the 
| All the Hindn temples are provided with 
‘them, ‘They generally consist of a single block 


oF i it hanging to an octagon, 
and ngnn toh figure of eitozn ds, witha copa 


dead, Yamapuri Soc. Ben 


DIPTEROCARPESX. 


of very elegant ehape; some, however, are circu- 
lar.—Fergusson ; de Yes as 145; Eviot. 

DIPLICUS and Mimulua, Monkey flower. 

DIPLOSPORA APIOCARPA. Dalz, This 
Jarge tree grows on the Coimbatore Hilla (Mati- 
‘Kolam, 400 feet elevation), on the Sispara Ghat 

‘eilgherries), and in the Wyuad (2800 feet ele- 
vation) ; and Mr. Dalzell found it on the Bombay 
Ghats. ‘It flowers in the rains, and ripens ite frnit 
in January ; timber not known.—eddome, Fi, Syle, 
part xix. p. 223, 

DIPS or Dibe, Ecvi'r. Honey of sagar, raisins, 

DIPSACUS FULLONUM, teaslo or’ fullers? 
thistle, according to Royle, is the Dunsakovs of 
the Indian Materia Medica, —('Sh, p, 404. 

DIPSAS, Laurenti, Bungarus, Oppel. A genus 
of serpents of the family Dipsadide, placed by 
Cuvier under the great genus Coluber: 

Dipsas eynodon, (. and V., Thayetmyo, Tonassorim. 
D, trigoanta, Sckn., Subathoo, Jessore, 
DB. Forsteni, D. and B., Vengal, 
vmarginata, Biyth. 
mbaline, ree ryt 

~ ranleitaediats, ee ben 

. hexagonotus, Bluth,’ Andaranas. 
B. boots, Genth. engal, Borneo. 
D. dlendrophila, Rene, Penan; 
D. soko), Gray, Bengal, Penang. 
D. Geylonensis, Genth., Ceylon. 

Di uodon? Schlegel. Seutw, 240 ; seutclls, 
110; rows of scales, 21, "Only found in forests on 
the mest cons 

Dipsas_trigonata, Tati kattadsy, Tru; Peri 
surutay, Ti, Scuta, 235; scutella, 83, Common 
in the Karnatic. 
DIPSAS, a genus of lepidoptorous insects, the 
farvw of which havo several cmious modes of 
Forking, Those of D. inceratos occupy dhe n= 
terior of n pomogranate, which they enclose in a 
web, to proveut it falling. 

DIPTERA, an onler of iusects, gnatr, flies, ote., 
see. Athericera, fam, Muscidm, comprising, — 
Diopsis Westwoodii, De Haan, Java, 

D. mub-notata, Westc., Philippines, 

D. sphryrecephala, Westic., Nomuch, India, 
D. achias, muaculiponnis, Iestio., Java, 

D. colax variegatus, Weatw., Java, 

Midas raficornis occurs in Tranquebar, About. 
fifty species occur in Ceylon, the most troublesome 
‘of the mosquitocs being Culex laniger, on the 
coaat. The genera Seiara, Cecidomyia, aud Bimi- 
lium have each one species there, ‘The Peopua, a 
troublesome dipterous insect, very small and black, 
floats like a speck before the eye. Tho bite of this 
loaves a atnall spot of extravasated blood under the 
‘cuticle, vary irritating if not opeuod.—Journ. As, 

.. Bengat, No. xxix. p. 426. See Insects. 
DIPTERIS HORSFIELDI and Mationia peo- 
tinia are two ferns of Mount Ophir in Malacca. 

bear large spreading paltunte fronds, on 
slender stems six or eightfeet high.— i“atiace,p.31. 

DIPTERIX ODORATA, Tonkin bean; Con- 
marouna odorata. A nativo of tho woods of 
Guiana, used as a perfume for snuff.—U'Sh. p, 804, 

DIPTEROCARPEZ, the camphor tres tribe, 
@ natural order of planta, gencrally lerge trecs, 
which grow in the Enst Indies aud Java, viz, 


Digterocarpas, Doone, Hopes, Shorea, Valin, 
‘Vateria, with about 35 species. More 
than two-thirds of the species inhabit moun. 


tainous or hilly parts of the two Peninsulas. In 
‘Madras they are all natives of the hilly tracta of 


























DIPTEROOARPEZ. 


the Balaghat. In Sylhet, Chittagong, and Pegu, 
where they sound, they, however, ‘oceupy the 

laine, In Java, one species. the Dipterocarpus 
Ettoratis,isfonnd on thesea-shore, A’Hopes and 
the Vateria Indica also approach the coast in 
Malabar, but the latter, or perhaps 2 distinct 
species, 1 also plentiful in Mysore. Two or three 
species are found in Guutsur, forming extensive 
foreats, Almost every species ahounda in a bel~ 
samic resinous juice. “That from the genera Vatica 
and Vateria hardens on exposure, and is called 
dammer, bat the exudations from the Dipterocarpi 
retain their fluidity, and are the wood-oils of the 
bazar, Somo of the species produce a fragrant 
resin, which is used as incense in the temples. 
D is used in India for moet of the purposes 





to which pitch and resin are. applied in Europe 
‘Wood-oil alona, or thickened with dammer, supplies 
‘useful varuieh for wood, possessing the valuable 
property of repelling for a long time the attacks 
of white anta, a6 well a8 of resisting the influence 
of the climate. The species abound in Sumatra, 
Jaya, and Borneo, and are the chief sources of the 
dammer of commerce. Borneo tallow is said to 
be obtained from the seeds of « Dipterocarpus tree, 
and ia generally run, whilst melted, into joints 
of batnboo. It has a pale greenish tint, is very 
hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable wax. 
Severn trece of the genus Dipterocarpus produce 
a fut; lind, Viied Sombremed, vicids «Soy. cil 
which, living bec recently sent to England, has 
boon uned extensively under the uamen of vege- 
table tallow and vegetable wax. Three apecies 
of this fous are common in Sarawak, under the 
name of Moncabang. One of them, Mencabang 
pinang, is valued for its close-grained timber ; the 
‘othors do not grow so large in size, but have larger 
leayes and fruit. The one inost valued for pro- 
ducing the oil is a fine tree growing on the banks 
of the Sarawak river; it attains the height of forty 
fect. The loaves being large, nud the branches 
1g towards the water, ive it a very beauti- 

ful appearauce ; its fruit is produced in the 
fusion about Docember and January, being as 
rge as a walnut, with two long wings to the 
aced. These nuta are collected by the natives, and 
yield a very large proportion of oil, which, on 
being allowed to cool, takes the consistence of 
sperm, and in appearanco very much resembles 
‘that substance. The natives vatue this a3 a cook- 
ing oil. 
lubricating substauce for steam machinery, far 
surpassing even clive oil; and it has been used in 
Manilla in the manufacture of candles, and found 
toanswer admirably. It will doubtless be applied 
to many other purposes. From the quickness of 
its growth, and the great profusion with which it 
bears its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a profitable ‘object for cultivation, 
by which the quality and quantity would most 
Rkely be improred and incresied. 16.5 aleo found 
in Java and Sumatra ; and similar substance has 
heen lately sent from China. In Borneo the oil is 
called by the natives indifferently, Miniak menca- 
bang, or Miniak tankawan, The wood-oils dis- 
solve caontchouc, and have medicinal properties 





similar to copaiba. D. levis, D. tarbinatus, and oes 


D.alatus are useful for planking when not exposed. 

to wet extencively aad nthe Brats ee ie 
wrpose in house-building, They are if 

Forent trees, ‘rowing straight to the height of 250 


In Bugland it has proved to be the best 5% 


DIPTEROCARPUS LEVIS. 


feet and more.— Wight; Voigt, p. 124; Craw 
urd, Dictionary, p.118; Low's Sarawak ; London 
Ex. 1862; Royle, 18. Him, Bot, ; 3-Cleliand, 
DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS. Rozd. 
Battee sal, . . . Beng. | Aing?. . . . . Bupa. 
Ke-nyin,. |.) Buu. | Wood-ciliree, . . Exa. 
‘A magnificent forest trea of Pegu and the 
Mascal Islands, rising 250 feet in height. It is 
found chiefly to grow on laterite in the Tounghoo 
and Prome districts. Its wood is of a light-brown 
colour. A cubie foot weighs 38 ibs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 100 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 25 
feet. It ells at 4 annas per cubic foot. This 
timber is execllent for every purpose of house- 
building, especially for posts. It is useful for 
posed to wet, and is exten- 
sively used in the Straita for house-building; when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, and 
canoes made of it do not last over three or four 
years —Drs, Rozb. ii. p. 6, MP Clelland, Brandis, 
DIPTEROCARPUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS. Roxt. 
D. costatns, Rox, f Tilla garjan, Ramey, 
A large tree of Chittagong, furnit a wood- 
oil in the largest tuantitg Roxb. Pasty 
DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS. The. 
Dorana, Sina. A lene Carlen tree, growing in 
the S, mm and Ambagamowa districts, at 10 
great elevation, —Tiue. 
DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA, Wall. 
» Bo, Ain tha, Buaa. | Kunnean phiu,. |. Bora. 
‘An immense tree of Barina, Pogu, and Tavoy, 
yjlich grows on the sandy plains noar the sea 
shore, and on & similar soil in the interior. This 
tree, in company with a few other kinds, forma 
extensive forests, which cover upwards of 2000 
square miles in the province af Pegu. The wood 
is eomewhst more durable than that of D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, bout 
‘A cubie foot weighs 55 pounds. Ine full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to tho first branch is 60 feet, and the e girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet, It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot—Drs. Wallich, 
Brandis, and Mason; Col. Frith. 
DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS. Thuwnites. 
-gass, Sivcit. An immense tree of 
Ceylon, growing in the Safiragam district at no 
elevation. —Thwaites. 
DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS, @ tree of 
Chittagong. All the tender parts hairy.—Hozb. 
DIPTEROCARPUS INDICUS. Bed¢. Common 
in all the ghat forests of the Pevinsula, from 
Canara down to Cape Comoria ; very abundant in 
S. Canara, where it is called guga. Its timber is 
very open in the grain, and not durable, but is 
occasionally used for various purposes; the tree 
yields a wood-oil, but it is never extracted. The 
Tiquid balsam, like copaiba, sold in Trevandrum, 
and the produce of a tree from those ghata, is not 
from this tree, but is extracted from the Hard- 
wickii pionata.—Beddome, Fl. Sylv. p. 94. 
DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS. Thu. 























immense tree of the Saffragam district, in 
lon. —T haraiiter, 
DIPTEROCARPUS LAEVIS. Buch, 
D. turbinatas, Razb. 
Tilea gurjun, » Kany , » Bi a 
Kanye ta:) Boas! Woolal Gea” Taso: 
‘Kx nyeen nee, . Hore, . «|. ftnoz.? 
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DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS. 


This majestic tree grows to a height of 250 feet. 
Tt is met with in Aessm, Tiperah, Chi 

Burma, and Pega, and ia very abundant all over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
where ita wood is used similarly to D, alatas. Dr. 
Mason says it is a very useful timber, which is 
sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and used 
in honse-building. Where not exposed to the 
web they answer as well ne tak, and are sold at 
half the price; they are, however, not impervious 
to whiteranis., Captain Danco, who tells os that 
it ia uaed for rafters and planks, adds that it ia an 
inferior wood, by no means durable, az it rots as 
soon as it is exposed to water, and sbrinks readily. 
He says that Dr. M'Clelland speaks of this wood 
more favourably, but thinks he must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, very porous, 
and when kept the oil oozes out and stands io 
globulea over it. It warps to a great extent, and, 
though used for cases, does not last for more than 
about two years, Inthe cold weather the tree is 
largely notched near the ground, and the wound 
charred. After this the oil or balsam begins to 
oo#e out, sometimes forty gallons daily,—a balsam 
that compares favourably with balsam of copaiba, 
Maximum girth, 6 cubits; maximum length, 70 
feet. When seasoned, floata in water—Kozh. ii, 
p. 612; Drs. Mason, Voigt ; Captains Dance 
and Benson; Dr, Bf'Clelland’s Report, No. 81, 


. 186. 
P DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS, Thw., 


and D. sonbridus, ‘The. are great trees near 
Ratnapura, in Ceylov.—Thicaites, 
Dn ROCARPUS TUBERCULATUS, Rozb, 


of Chittagong, D. pilosus of the Mascl Island, are 
also known.— Roxb, li, 614, 

DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. ozt. 
Shweta-garjan, Bevo. Hora-gaha, Suen. 
Ke-nyin,. - CRM, 

‘A native of Chittagong, Tiperab, Pega, otc., 
to the eastward of Bengal, where it grows to be an 
immense tree, and is famous all over the eastern 
parts of India and the Malay Islands, on account 
of ita thin liquid balaam or wood-oil. ' To procure 
this balsam, # large notch is ct into the trunk of 
‘the treo about 80 inches from the ground, where 
fire is kept up until the wood ia ‘soon 
after which the liquid begina to ooze out. A small 
gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
into a versal placed to receive it. The average 
produces of the best trees during the season is 
taid to be sometimes forty gallons. It is found 
necessary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and burn it afresh. In large healthy 
tees, abounding in baleam, they even cut a second 
notch in some other part of the tree, and clear it 
ag at first, ‘These operations are performed durin; 
the months of November to February. 
any of the trees appear sickly the following season, 
ono or more years’ respite is given them, 

‘This is the most superb tree to be met with 
in tho Indian forests, It ia conspicuous for ita 

figantic siza, and for the straightness and grace- 

form of ita tall unbranched pale-grey trunk, 
and amall symmetrical crown. Many indivi- 














3 & wheel or quoit, is wl 


DISC. 
ing.—Rozburgh, ii, p. 612 ; Rokde's MSS.; Hooker, 
Him, Jour. ii. p. 348; M‘Clelland. 


DIPTEROCARPUS UINER, Blume. A tree 
of Java; yields a resin which is substituted for 

iba, like wood-cil, 

DIPTEROCARFUS  ZEYLANICUS, | Thw. 
Hora- gass, Sixcir. eat tres in Ceylon, 
abundant up to an devation of S00 fee A 
cubic foot weighs 45 pounds ; and its tirober, which 
is weed for the roois of common buildings, lasta 
fifteen years.—Thwaites ; Mendis, 

DIRHAM. Pens, Money. A silver coin; 20 
‘or 25 equal one dinar. The dinar is equal toa 
ducat or sequin, about 98. Also nnine of a 





it. 

‘atariya dirhams are mentioned by Tdrisi as 
current at Mansura and in the Malay Archipelago 
about a.D. 900. Mr. Thomas supposes them to 
be coins of the Tabir dynasty then ruling in 
Khorasan. According to Ibn Khordedbah, who 
died about A.D. 912, the Tatariya dirhams’ were 
current in the country of Hazara; and, according 
to Ibn Haukal, who wrote about a.p. 97, these 
dirhams were aleo current in the kingdom of 
Gandbara, which at that time included the Pan- 
jub. The dirham and the diner, even in Akber' 
time, were considered old coins, ‘The dirham 








as lve of 6 of 8 dang, —t dang = 2 qirat; 1 
gitat = 2 tassu}; 1 tassa} = 2 habbun=-Cunning- 
ham, Ancient Geo. of India, p. 318 ; Glors, 


DIRT-BIRD, also Scavenger Bird, Neophron 

jopterus, Zive.; also called Dung-kite and 

*haraoh's chicken. 

DIRZI. Hixp. A tailor, whether Hindu or 
Mahomedan. Hindastan, the Hindu tailors 
are in clans,—Sri-bastak, Nam-deo, Tanchara, 
Dhanesh, Panjabi, Gaur, Kantak, 

DISC, Aureole, or Gloire, encircling the heads 

ond saints, significs perfection. It was 
originally intended, in the Sabsan worship, to 
emer oe solar orb i bata cos of time 
83 ‘was multipli to, and ite 
ceasligs ‘similarly fncresasd, and in ite change 
it has represented the sun, the moon, and the 
whole planetary system. It haa been an emblem 
of monotheism, tritheiam, aod polytheiam, of 
particular local divinities, as well as of those with 
universal dominion. Itia put round Vishnu’s bead. 

In Egypt, the Delta, A, was originally the type 
of Baal, afterwards of Siva ; and when placed with 
its apex upwards, A, was used to denote fire, tho 
element consecrated to the first-named god. When 
Plsced with its apex downwards, v, 6 typiiied 

ishnu or water; and there were many other 
meanings attached to it, some of them very grosa. 

Disea’ of steel, from six to nine inches in 
diameter, and about au inch of breadth of rim, 
were cartied by all Sikh soldiers. The edges are 

sharp, and, after haying gained 
velocity by being rotated on the forefinger of the 
right hand, they are projected to a distance of 50 
‘or 80 yards with considerable force, therefore, 
‘but with such want oe ey or ii ailit 
of regulating their flight, tbat the 
than the object of 
Chakra, the discua of the god Vishnu, reaemblin, 
Sa round the middie 









‘Tho Chakra is mythologically 
Seti, witch, chrows by the yodn lage 
lirections, which, thrown e gods, the 
CEatod, abd then'returna to the bend frome which 
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DIPTEROOARPEZ. 


the Balaghat, In Sylhet, Chittagong, and Pegu, 
where they sbound, they, however, occupy 
plain, In Java, one species, the Dipterocarpus 
littoralia, is found on the sea-shore. A Hopes and 
‘the Vateria Indica also approach the coast in 
Malabar, but the latter, or perhaps a distinct 
apecies, is alao plentifal in Mysore. ‘Two or three 
species ara found in Gumeur, forming extensive 
foresta, Almost every species abounds in a bal- 
samic resinous jaice. ‘That from the genera Vatica 
sud Vateria hardens on exposure, and is called 
dammer, but the exndations from the Di ipterocarpi 
retain their fluidity, and are the wood-oila of the 
Some of the apecies produce a fragrant 

resin, which is used as incensa in the temples. 
‘Dammet is used in India for mast of the purposes 
to which pitch aud resin are applied in Europe. 
‘Wood-oil alone, or thiekened with dacomer, supplies 
useful varnish for wood, possessing the valuable 
property of repelling for 2 long time the attacks 
of white anta, as well as of resisting the influcnce 
of the climate. The species abound in 
Java, and Borueo, and are the chief sources of the 
dammer of commerce. Borneo tallow is said to 
be obtained from the seeds of a Dipterocarpus tree, 
and is generally run, whilst melted, into jointa 
of bamboo. It has a pale greenish ‘tint, is very 
hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable wax. 
Several trace of the genus Dipterocarpus produce 
® ant, that, when compressed, yiolds a fatty cil, 
which, having been recently sent to England, Las 
boen tned extensively under tho names of vege- 
table tallow and vogetablo wax. Three specics 
of Sie Fees are common in Sarawak, under the 
name of Mencabany. One of them, Meneabang 
pinang, is valued for its closo-grained timber ; the 
othera do not grow so large in size, but have larger 
Teaves and frait. The one most valued for pro- 
ducing the ail ia a fine treo growing on the banks 
of the Sarawak river; it attains the height of forty 
foot, The leaves being large, and the branches 
drooping towards the water, wive it a very beauti~ 
ful appenenuce ; ite fruit is produced in the greatest 
Eee about December and January, being as 
‘ge a3 4 walnut, with two long wings to the 
aoed. These nuta are collected by the natives, and 
yiell a very Inrge proportion of ail, which, on 
being allawed to cool, takes the consistence of 
rm, ond in ay ec very much resembles 

that substance. The natives value this as a cook- 
ing oil. 
lubricating substance for steam machinery, far 
surpassing even olive oil; and it has been used in 
‘Manilla in the manufacture of candles, aud found 
toanawer adiwirably. It will doubtless be applied 
to many other parposea From the quickness of 
ita growth, and the great profasion with which it 
bears its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a itable object for cultivation, 
by which the quality and quantity would most 
likely be improved and ineressed. It is also found 
in Java and Sumatra; and o similar substance has 
‘been lately sent from China. In Borneo the oil is 
called by the natives indifferently, Miniak menca- 
bang, or Miniak tankawan. The wood-oila dia- 
solve caoutchouc, and have medicinal properties 
similar to copaiba, D. levia, D. tarbinatas, and 
D. alatusare uscfal for planking when not exposed 
to wet; Suesiely used in the Straits for this 
ee in house-building. Thay are magnificent 
Foret trees, growing streght to the height of 250 

















In England it has proved to be the best ®™4 


DIPTEROCARPUS LAEVIS. 
feet and more.—Wight; Voigt, p. 124; Craw 


the fard, Dictionary, p18; Low's Sarawak ; London 


“Ex, 1862; Royle, 1. Him, Bot.; M‘Cieliand. 
DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS, Roxb. 


Battee sal, . . Bene. | Aing? . . 

Ka-nyin,. . . . Bors. | Wood-oil tree, » Ena. 
‘A magnificent forest tree of Pegu and the 

‘Mascal Istands, rising 250 feet in height. It ia 


found chiefly to grow on laterite in the Tounghoo 
and Prome districts. Tes wood is of a light-brown 
colour. A eubie foot weighs 28 bs, Tn a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 100 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, in 35 
feet. Yo cells at 4 annaa per cubic foot.’ TI 
timber is excellent for every purpose of house: 
building, especially for poste. It is useful for 
planking when not exposed to wet, and in exten- 
sively used in the Straits for honse-building; when 
to wet, however, it rapidly decays, and 
canoes made of it do not last over three or four 











Sumatra, years —Drs, Roxb. ii. p. 6, M'Cielland, Brandis, 


DIPTEROCARPUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS. Rach, 
‘costatus, Roxb. | Tilla garjan, Rar. 
lange tree of Chittagong, furnishing a wood- 
oil in the largest quantity.—Ro20. ii, p, 613. 
DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS, Thu. 
Dorans, SixcH. A large Ceylon tree, growing in 


D. 





the Saffragam and Ambagamowa districts, at no 

‘great elevation. —Thue. 
DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA. Wall. 
= BUM. 


‘Eng, Kn, Ain the, Buea. | Kuanean phit 
An immense tree of Burma, Pegu, and 

which grows on the sandy plaios nesr the 

shore, and on a sinilar soil in the interior, 








This 
treo, in company with a few other kinds, forms 
extensive forests, which cover upwards of 2000 
aquare miles in the province of Pegu. ‘The wood 
in comewhat more durable than that of D. alatas, 


and is used for canoes, house~ lanking, ete. 
Reubie foot weigh 8 pound Yorn fallerows 
tree on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 60 feet, and the average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground ie 10 feet, It 
sella at 8 annas per cubic foot.—Drs, Wallich, 
Branilis, and Mason ; Col. Frith. 

DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS. Tihwaites. 
Boohora- gues, Sixat, An immense tree of 
Ceylon, growing in the Saffragam district at no 

elovation.—Thwaiter. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS, « tree of 
Chittagong. All the tender parts hairy.—Roxb. 

DIPTEROGARPUS INDIOUS. Bedd. Common 
in all the ghat forests of the Pevinsula, from 
Canara down to Cape Comorin; very abundant in 
8. Canara, where it is called guga. Its timber is 
very open’ iu the grain, and not durable, but is 
oceasionally used for various purposes; the tree 
yields a wood-oil, but it is never extracted. The 
liquid balsam, like copaiba, sold in Trevandrum, 
and the produce of a tree from those ghata, is not 
from this tree, but is extracted from the Hard- 
wickii pinnata—Beddome, Fi. Sylv. p. 94. 
iq: DIPREROCARPUS TYSIGNIS, Tie. An 
immense tree of the in 
Ceylon.—T'hiraites. ? 

DIPTEROCARPUS LEVIS. Buch, 

D. turbinatus, Roxb. 








‘Tiles gurjon, . Banc. Ke a, . BoRM. 
Kanyeentha?. Bonn. We aes. ieee 
‘Ka nyeen nee, - Hore, + Sivan. t 
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DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS. 
This majestic tree to a height of 250 feet. 
Jets ‘met with in Awan, 
Burma, and Pega, and ie very abundant all over 
the provinces of ‘Amberst, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
where its wood is used similarly to D. alatux. Dr. 
Mason says it ia a very useful timber, which is 
sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and used 
in bouse-building. Where not exposed to the 
wet, they answer as well ag teak, and are sold at 
half the price; they are, however, not impervious 
to white ante. Captain Dance, who tells us that 
it ia used for rafters and planks, adda that it is an 
inferior wood, by no means durable, as it rote as 
soon as it is exposed to water, and abrinks readily. 
He eays that. Br. M‘Clelland’ speatrs of this wood 
more favourably, but thinks be must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, very porous, 
and when kept the oil oozes out and stands in 
lobules over it. It warps to a great extent, and, 
Fhough used for eases, does not laet for more ther 
about two years, In the cold weather the tree is 
largely notched near the ground, and the wound 
charred, After this the oil or balsam begins to 
one out, eometimes forty gallons daily,—a 
that compares favourably with balsam of copaiba. 
Maximum girth, 6 cubita; maximuto length, 70 
feet. When seasoned, floats in water.—Hozb. ii, 
P. 612; Drs, Mason, Voigt; Captains Dance 
and Benson; Dr. M'Clelland’s Report, No. 81, 


» 195. 
P DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS, Thv., 
and D. seabridus, Two. are great trees near 
Ratnspura, in Ceylon, —Threaites. 
DIPTEROCARPUS TUBERCULATUB, Ios}, 
of Chittagong, D. pilosus of the Mascal Island, are 
also known.— Moz). ii. 614. 














DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. Roz. 
Shweta-garjan,. BENG. Hora-gahs, SINGH. 
Kaanyln,... | BURG 








A native of Chitta; Tiperab, Pegu, ete., 
to the eastward of Bengal, where it ‘growate bean 


immense tree, and is famous all over the eastern tho 


parta of India and the Malay Islands, on account 
of its thin liquid balsam or wood-oil. To procure 
this balsam, a large notch ia cut into the trunk of 
the tree about 30 inches from the ground, where a 
fire ia kept up until the wood is charred, soon 
after which the liquid begins to ooze out. A’ smal! 
gutter is cut in the wood to conduet the liquid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. The average 
produce of the best trees during the season is 
‘said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is found 
necessary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and barn it afresh. In large healthy 
trees, abounding in balsam, they even cut a second 
notch in some other part of the tree, and clear it 
as at first, These operations are performed durin 
the months of November to Febranty. Should 
any of the trees sppear sickly the following season, 
one or more years’ respite ix given them. 
‘This is the most superb tree to be met with 
in the Indian forests, It is conspicuous for its 
tic eixe, and for the straightness and grace- 
fal form of ‘its tall unbranched pale-grey trunk, 
and small symmetrical crown. Many indivi- 
doals are upwarda of 200 feet high, and 15 in 
girth, Its leaves are broad, glosay, and beautiful ; 
the flowers are not conspicuous; the wood is 
Light-brown, hard, close-grained, and durable, and 
fit for any purpose for which sal is employed, 
and is chiefly employed for cance and boat build- 





Tiperab, Chittagong, Him, 





DISC. 


ing —Roslurgh, ii, p. 612 ; Kohde's MSS.; Hooker, 

Jour. ii p. 348; M’Cleliand. 
DIPTEROCARPUS UINER. Blume, A tree 
of Java; yields « resin which is substituted for 
copaiba, lke wood-oil. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEYLANICUS, Thin. 
Hora-gass, Sinctl, A great tree in Ceylon, 
abundant up to an elevation of 3000 fee. A 
cubic foot weighs 45 pounds ; and its timber, which 
is used for tho roofs of common buildings, laste 
fifteen years.—Thwaites; Mendis, 

D Peus. Money. A silver coin; 20 
or 25 equal one dinar. ‘The dinar ia equal toa 
ducat or sequin, about 9s. Also name of a 
weight. 

‘Yatoriya dirhams are mentioned by Idriei aa 
current at Mansara and in the Malay Archipelago 
about A.D. 900. Mr. Thomas supposes them to 
be coins of the Tabit dynasty then roling in 
Khorasan. According to Tbn Khordadbab, who 
died about A.D. 912, the Taturiya dirhams’ were 
current in the country of Hazara; and, according 
to Ibn Havkel, who wrote about 4,, 977, these 
dirhams were ‘also ‘current in the kingdom of 
Gandbara, which at that time included the Pan- 
jab. The dirham and the dinar, even in Akbar's 
time, were considered old coins. The dirbam. 
was silver of 6 or 8 dang,-—1 dang = 2 qirats 1 

frat = 2 tassuj ; 1 tassaj = 2 habbas.—Cunning- 
ian, Ancient Geo. of India, p. $18 ; Gloxs. 
DIRT-BIRD, also Scavenger Bird, Neophron 


Pirnonterus, dun; also called Dung-kite and 
haraoh’s chicken. . 


IRZI. Hixo. A tailor, whether Hindu or 
Mahomedan. In Hindustan, the Hindu tailors 
are in clens—Sri-baatak, Nam-deo, Tanchara, 
Dhanesh, Panjabi, Gaur, Kantak, 

DISC, Aureole, or Gloire, encircling the heads 
of gods'and saints, signifies perfection, It was 
originally intended, in the Sebwean worship, to 
represent the solar orb; but in the course of time 

symbol was multipliedly added to, and its 
meanings similarly i and in its changes 
it has represented the sun, the moon, and the 
whole planetary system. It has been an emblem 
of monotheism, tritheiam, and polytheism, of 
particular loca) divinities, as well as of those with 
‘niversal dominion. tis put round Vishnu's head. 

In Egypt, the Delta, A, was originally the type 
of Baal, afterwards of Biva ; and when placed with 
its apex upwards, A, was ured to denote fire, tha 
element consecrated to the first-named god. When 

‘with its apex downwards, V, it typified 
ishnu or water; and there were many other 
meanings attached to it, come of them very grosa. 

Dises of stcel, from six to nine inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of rim, 






























were carried by all Sikh soldiers. The edges aro 
velocity by being rotated on the forefinger 
Fight hand, they are projected to n distance of 50 
‘80 
Sut with euch want of dexterity or 
their fight, that the 

more in danger f 
Chakra, the disons of the god Vishnu, resembliny 
8 wheel or quoit, is whirled round’ the mi 
as circular masa of fire, darting flames in all 

rections, which, thrown by the gods, alays the 


very sharp, and, after having gained 
of the 
ia with considerable foree, theref 
paves 
fh danger than the object of Tho 
mai 
finger. The Chakra is mythologically described 
directions, gods, 
wicked, and then returns to the band from which 
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DIPTEROCARPER. 


tho Balaghat, In Sylhet, Chittagong, and P 

where they abound, they, however, occupy 
sing, In Java, ove species, the Di 

Yitorelia ia found on thesea-shore, A’ Hopes and 


‘tha Vateria Indica also approach the oosst in Battoc sal, 


Malabar, but the latter, or perhaps a distinct 
species, is algo plentifal in Mysore. Two or three 
species are found in Gumeur, forming extensive 
forests. Almost every species abounds in a bal- 
‘amie resinous juice. ‘That from the genera Vaticn 
aod Vateria hardens on exposure, and is called 
dammer, but the exudations from the Dipterocarpi 
rotain their fluidity, and are the wood-oils of the 
bazar, Some of the species produce a fragrant 
Tesin, which ig used as incense in the templea. 
‘Dammer is used in India for moat of the purposes 
to which pitch and resin are applied in Europe. 
Wood-oll alone, or thickered with dsmmer, enpplien 
ta wsful varnish for wood, possoeaing the valuable 
property of repelling for a long time the 
of white anta, as well as of resisting the influence 
of the climate. The species abound in Sumatra, 
Java, and Romeo, and are the chief sources of the 
dammer of commerce. Borneo tallow is said to 
be obtained from the seeds of a Diptes tree, 
and is generally run, whilst melted, into jointa 
of Tamboo. Ib baa n pale greenish Unt fs very 
hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable wax. 
Sovernl trees of tho genus Dipterocarpus produce 
a nut, that, when compressed, yields a futty oil, 
whieh, having beca recently sent to England, has 
boon ured extensively under the naiues of yege- 
tablo tallow and vegetable wax. Three species 
of this genue are common in Sarawak, under the 
nawe of Mencabang. One of them, Mencabang 
pinang, is valued for its close-grained timber ; the 
others dlo not grow 80 large in size, but have larger 
loaves and fruit, The one most valued for pro- 
ducing the oil is a fine tree growing on the banks 
off wk river; it attains the height of forty 
fect, Tho leaves being large, aod the branches 
drooping towards the water, give it a very beauti- 
ful appearance ; ita fruit is produced in the greatest 
profasion about December and January, being a8 
‘ge ns a walnut, with two long wings to the 
aced. These nuts are collected by the natives, and 
yield a very larga proportion of oil, which, on 
being allowed to cool, takes the consistence of | 
sperm, and in ppearance ‘very much resembles | 
that substance. ‘The natives value this as a cook- 
ing oil. In England it has proved to be the best 
lubricating substauce for steam machinery, far 
surpassing even olive oil; aud it has been used in 
‘Manilla in the manufacture of candles, and found 
toanewer admirably. It will doubtless be applied 
to many other purposes. From the quickness of 
ita growth, and the groat profusion with which it 
bears its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continne, beoome a profitable object for cultivation, 
by which the quality and quantity would most 
likely be improved and increased. it is also found 
in Java and Sumatra; and a similar substance has 
‘been lately went from Chins. In Barneo the oil is 
called by the natives indifferently, Miniak menca- 
bang, or Miniak tankawan, The wood-oils dis- 
solve caoutchouc, and have medicinal properties 
similar to copaiba, D. lnovia, D. turbinatus, and 
D. alatns are useful for planking when not exposed 
to wet; extensively used in the Straits for this 
surpose in house-building. are magni 
forest trees, growing straight to the height of 250 
95 


























DIPTEROCARPUS LEVIS. 


fest and more.—Wight; Voigt, p. 124; Craw- 
Sard, Disionery, p.118; Low's Sarawak ; London 
Ez. { Royle, IW. Him. Bot, ; M'Cleliand, 
DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS. [oxi 
Beye. Aing?. . 
Buew. Woodwill iree, + 7 

A magnificent forest tres of Pegu and the 
Masoal Istands, rising 250 feet in height, It is 
found chiefly to grow on laterite in the Tounghoo 
and Prome districts. Its wood is of a light-brown 
colour. A cubic foot weighs 38 Jbs, In a fall- 
grown tree on good aoil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 100 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 35 
feet, It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot.’ This 
timber ia cxcellent for every purpose of house- 
building, especially for posts. It is useful for 
planking when not exposed to wet, and is exten- 
sively used in the Strait for housc-building; when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, and 
canoes made of it do not last over three or four 
years —Drs. Rozb. ii. p. 6, M'Clelland, Brandis. 

DIPTEROOARPUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS. Roab. 
D. costatus, Roz). [Zilla garjnn, . . RAKH. 
‘A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a wood- 
oil in the largest quantity — fash, . p, O18. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS. Thw. 

Smxce, A large Ceylon troe, growing in 
the Saffragam and Ambagamowa districts, at n0 
great elovation.—Tiwe. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA. Wall, 
ng, En, Ain tha, Bum, | Kunnean phio,. . Bun. 

An immense tree of Burma, Pegu, and Tavoy, 
which grows on the sandy plains noar the sca~ 
shore, and on a similar soil in the interior. This 
tree, in company with a few other kinds, forms 
extensive forest, which cover upwards of 2000 
square milos in the province of Pegu. The wood 
is somewhat more darsble than that of D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, honte-posts, planking, ete. 
A cubic foot weighs 55 pounds. Ina full-grown. 
‘tree on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 60 feet, and the average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 fect. It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot—Dre. Wallich, 
Brandis, and Mason ; Col. Frith. 

DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS. Thwaites. 

-gass, Stxou. An immense treo of 
Ceylon, growing in the Saffragom district at no 
great elevation.—Tiwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS, a tree of 
Chittagong. All the tender parts bairy.—Hozb. 
DIPTEROCARPUS INDICUS. Bed’. Common 
in all the ghat forests of the Peninsula, from 
Canara down to Cape Comorin ; very abundant in 
S. Canara, where it is called gags. Ita timber ia 
very open in the grain, and not durable, but ia 
occasionally used for varions purposes; the tree 
Yields a wood-oil, but it is never extracted. The 

uid balsam, like copaiba, sold in Trevandram, 

the ce of a tree from those ghata, is not 
from this tree, but is extracted from the Hard- 
wickii pinata —Beddome, Fi. Sylv. p. 94. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS. Thw. An 
immense tree of the Saifragam district, in 
Ceylon. —Thiraites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS LAEVIS. Buch, 

D. tarbinatus, Bord, 
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DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS. 


‘This majeetic tree grows to a height of 250 fect. 
Te a met! with in Assam, ‘Tipereh, Chi . 
Burma, and Pegu, and ia very abundant all over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
whore ita wood is used similarly to D. alatos. 
Mason says it is a very useful timber, which ie 
sawn into Tavoy and Mergui, and used 
in house-building. Where not exposed to the 
wet, they answer se well ag teak, and are sold at 
half the price ; they are, however, not impervions 
to white ants, Captain Dance, who tells us that 
it is used for rafters and planks, adde that it is an 
inferior wood, by no means durable, as it rots as 
toon ait is expe to water, aud shrinks readily. 
He says that Dr. M'Clelland speaks of this wood 
more favourably, but thinks be must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, very porous, 
and when kept the oil oozes out and stands in 
globules over it. It warp to grt extent and, 
Though used for cases, does not last for more than 
about two years, In'the cold weather the tree is 
Jargely notched near the ground, and the wound 
charred, After this the oil or balsam begins to 
ooze out, sometimes forty gallons daily,—n balsam 
that compares favourably ‘with balsam of copaiba. 
Maximum girth, 6 cubits; maximum length, 70 
feet, When seasoucd, floats in water,—Hozb. ti. 
P. G12; Drs. Mason, Voigt; Captains Dance 
aind Bemon; Dr, M'Ctland’e Report, No. $1, 
P DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS, The, 
and D. seabridus, Ti. are trees near 
Ratoapura, in Ceylon. —Thraiten. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TUBERCULATUS, Zozb., 
af Chittagong, D. pilosn of the Mascal Ieland, are 
also known.—Rozt, $i, 614, 

DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. Roz}. 
Shweta-garjan,. . BENG. Hora-gaha, ‘Suver. 
Ka-nym, . ae pane nm bP 

‘A native ittagong, Tipersh, Pegu, ate. 
to the eastward of Bengal, where it grows to'be aa 
immense treo, and in famous all over the eastern 
parte of India and the Malay Islands, on account 
of ite thin liquid balsam or wood-oil. " To procare 
this balsam, @ lange notch ia cut into the trunk of 
the treo about 30 inches from the ground, where a 
fire is kept up until the wood is charred, soon 
after whieh the liquid begins to ooze out. A’ small 
gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
Into a vessel placed to receive it, ‘The average 
produce of the best trees during the season is 
said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is found 
necessary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and burn it afresh. In large healthy 
trees, abounding in balsam, they even cut a second 
notch in some other part of the tree, and. clear it 
ust drat, These operations are performed daring 
the months of November to February. 
any of the trees appear sickly the following season, 
one or more years respite is given them. 

‘This is the most superb tree to be met with 
in the Indian forests. It is conspicuous for ita 
igantio size, and for the straightness and grace- 
fol form of ‘ita tall unbranched pale-grey trunk, 
and emall symmetrical crown. Many indivi- 
Guals are upwards af 200 feet high, and 15 in 














Tts leaves are broad, glossy, and beautiful; = 


flowers are not conspicuous; the wood is 
light-brown, hard, close-grained, and durable, and 
$i for sy parpose for which ‘sal is empl 


aad is chiefly eanployed for canoe and boat build: 


DISC. 


ing—Ruzhurgh, it p. 612 ; Rohde's MSS.; Hooker, 
Him, Jour, i p. 348; M‘Cleliand, 

DIPTEROCARPUS UINER. Blume, A tree 
of Java; yields a resin which is substituted for 

like wood-oil, 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEYLANICUS. hw. 
Hora-gaas, Snvcm. A great tree in Ceylon, 
abundant up to anelevation of 3000 foo. A 
cubic foot weighs 45 pounds; and its timber, which 
is used for the roots of common buildings, laste 
fifteen yeara.—Thuaites; Mendis 

DIRHAM. Pens, Money. A silver coin: 20 
or 25 equal one dinar. The dinar is equal toa 
ducat or sequin, about 9s. Also name of a 
weight. 

‘Tatariya dirhams are mentioned by Idrisi as 
current at Mansura avd in the Malay Archipelago 
about 4.p. 900. Mr. Thomas supposes them to 
be coins of the Tahir dynasty then ruling in 
Komen.” According to Tbr Khordadbah, “who 
died about a.p, 912, the Tatariya dirhams wero 
current in the country of Hazara; and, according 
to Ibn Haukal. who ‘wrote about A.D. 977, these 
dirhams were also corrent in the kingdom of 
Gandbara, which at that time included the Pan- 
jab. The dirbam and the dinar, cven in Akbar's 
time, were considered old coins. ‘The dirham 
‘was silver of 6 or 8 dang,—-1 dang = 2 girat; 1 

ent = 2 tanen]; 1 tanta} — 2 babbee Cunning 

jam, Ancient Geo. of India, p. 818; Glos, 

DIRT-BIRD, also Scavenger Bird, Neophron 
Brenonteras, Hive; also called Dung-kita and 
*haraoh's chicken. 

DIRZI Hixp. A tailor, whether Hindu or 
Mah » In Hindustan, the Hindu tailora 
are in clans,—Sri-bastak, Nam-deo, Tanchara, 
Dhanesh, Panjabi, Gaur, Kantak, 

DISC, Aurcole, or Gloire, encircling the hea 
of gods and saints, sigaifics perfection, It was 
originally intended, in the Sabean worship, to 
represent the solar orb; but in the course of time 
the symbol was multipliedly added to, and ita 
meanings similarly increased, and in ita changes 
it bas represented the sun, the moon, and the 
whole planetary system. It has been an emblem 
of monotheism, tritheism, ond polytheism, of 
particnlar local divinities, as well as of those with 
universal dominion. Itig put round Vishnu's head. 

In » the Delta, A, was originally the type 
of Baal, afterwards of Siva ; and when placed with 
its apex upwards, A, was used to denote fire, tho 
element consecrated to the first-named god, When 

with its apex downwards, ¥, it typified 
isbnu or water; and there were many other 
meanings attached to it, some of them very gross, 

Discs of steel, ix to nine inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of rim, 
wera carried by all Sikh soldiers. The edgea are 
ground very sharp, and, after having gained 
Jolocity by being rotated on the forefinger of the 
Fight band, they sre projected to a distance of 50 
or 80 yarde with considerable foree, therefore, 
but with such want of dexterity or impomibility 
of ing their fight, chat the bystanders aro 
more in danger tban the object of the sim, ‘The 
Chakra, the discus of the god Vishiu, resembling 
shel of quoit, is whirled round the mi 
finger. The Chakra is mythologically described 
fe 8 circles mass of fre, daring fismes in all 
directions, which, thrown gods, tleys the 
wicked, and then returns to the hand from which 
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DIPTEROCARPES. 


the Balaghat, In Sylhet, Chittagong, and Pogu, | 
whore they abound, they, however, ‘ocoupy the 
jaing, In Java, one species. the Dipterocarpus 
Fioraie iefonndion thoam-thiory, © ‘Hopes and l 
the Vateria Indica also approach the coast in 
Malabar, but the latter, or perhaps a distinct 
species, ig also plentiful in Mysore. Two or three 
species are found in Gumanr, forming extensive 
foreste, Almost every apecies abounds iu « bal- 
samic resinous juice. ‘That from the genera Vatice 
and Vaterin hardens on exposure, and is called 
dammer, but the exudations trom the Dipterocerpi 
retain their fluidity, and ars the wood-cils of the 
bazare, Some of the spacies produce a fragrant 
resin, which is used as incense in the temples. 
‘Danmer in used in India for most of the purposes 
to which pitch and resin are applied in Europe. 
Sfood-off Gone, or UMcbépad with Ausinec, suppor 
useful varnish for wood, possessing the valuable 
property of repelling for a long time the attacks 
of white ants, as well as of resisting the influence 
of the climate, The species abound in Sumatra, 
Jaya, and Borneo, and are the chief sources of the 
dammer of commerce. Borneo tallow is said to 
be obtained from the sceds of a Dipterocarpas tree, 
and is generally run, whilst melted, into joints 
of bamboo. It has a pale greonish tint, is very 
hned, and approximates nearly to a vegetable wax. 
Several trees of the genus Diptercearpus produce 
© nut, that, when compressad, yiclds a fatty oil, 
which, having beon recently setit to England, has 
doen used extensively under the names of vege- 
table tallow and vegetable wax, Three spocies 
of this gents are common in Sarawak, under the 
name of Mencabang. One of them, ‘Mencabang 
pinang, js valuod for its close-grained timber ; the 

















or 
‘do not grow so large in size, but have larger | 
leaves aud fruit, The one most valued for pro- 
ducing the oi) is a fine tree growing on the banks 
of the Sarawak river ; it attains the height of forty 
foot. The leaves being large, and the 68 
drooping towards the water, give it s very beauti- 
fal appearance ; its fruit is produced in the greatest. 





fasion about Deceinber and January, being as | 


ge sa walont, with two long wings to the 
seed, ‘These nats are collected by the natives, and 
yield a very large proportion of oll, which, on 
‘being allowed to cool, takes the consistence of 

rin, and in gppearance very touch Tesombles 
that substance. ‘The uatives value this as a cook- 
ing oil. In England it has proved to be the best 


lubricating substance for steam machinery, far | gy; 
surpassing oven olive oil; and it has been used in | CHittagone 


Mauitla in the manufacture of candles, and found 
toanswer admirably. It will doubtless be applied 
to many other purposes. From the quickness of 
ita growth, and the great profusion with which it 
dears its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a profitable object for cultivation, 
dy which the quality and quantity would most 
Tikely bo improved and increased. {tis also found 
in Java and Sumatra; and a similar substance has 
‘been lately sent from China. In Borneo the oil is 
called by the natives indifferently, Miniak menca- 
‘Dang, oF Miniak tankawan. The wood-oile dis- 
solve eaoutchouc, and have medicinal properties 
similar to copaibs.  D. levis, D. turbinatus, and 
D.alatus are useful for planking when not exposed 
to wet; extensively used in the Straits for this 

rye in house-building. ‘They are magnificent 

foreat trees, growing atnaight to the height of 250 


DIPTEROCARPUS LEVIS. 


feot and more.— Wight; Voigt. p. 124; Craw- 
furd, Dictionary, p. 118; Low's Sarawak } London 
‘Ex. 1862; Royle, 1. Him, Bot.: M-Clelland, 
DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS. Roxb, 
Battee sal, Bex. Te...) BURY. 
Ke-nyin, ‘Brut. Woudeal tree, > Ea. 
‘A magnificent forest tree of Peau aud tho 
Mascal Islands, rising 250 feet in height. It is 
found chiefly to grow on laterite in the Tounghoo 
and Prowme districts. Its wood is of a light-brown 
colour. A cubic foot weighs 3X Ibs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 10u feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 
feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. Thia 
timber is excellent for every purpose of house- 
Duilding, especially for posts. It is useful for 
planking when not exposed to wet, and is exten- 
sively used in the Straita for house-building; when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, and 
canoes made of it do not last over three or four 
years —)rs. Rosh. ti. p. 6, MCh land, Brantis, 
DIPTEROCARPUS ANGUSITIFOLIUS, Rosh. 
D. coatatus, Rox), [Tila gurjan, . . RARM, 
A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a wood 
oil in the largest qaantity.—Ito0. isp 613. 
DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS. Thur. 
Dorans, Sinai, A large Ceylon tee, growing ia 
the Sagmgam and Ambagamowa districts, at no 
great elevation.—Thw, 
DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA, Wait. 
Eng, En, Ain tha, Burs. | Kunneon phiu,. . BUM, 
An immense tree of Burma, Pogu, and Tavoy, 
which grows on the sandy plains near the # 
shore, and on a similar soil in the interior, This 
tree, in company with a few other kinds, forms 
extensive forests, which cover upwards of 2000 
aquare miles in the province of Pegu. The wood 
is somewhat more durable than that of D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, house-posts, planking, ete. 
A cubic foot weighs 55 pounds. {na full-grown 
tree on good soil the average les of the trunk 
to the first branch ie 60 feet, and the average girth 
measured at 6 fect from the ground ig 10 fect qt 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot—Drs. Wallich, 
Bramlis, and Mason; Col. Frith. 
DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS. Thwaites. 
~gass, SixcH. An immense tree of 
Ceylon, growing in the Saffragam district at no 
great elevation —Thwaites. 
DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS, a troe of 
._ All the tender parts hairy.—Rozh, 
DIPTEROCARPUS INDICUS. Bed’, Common 
in all the ghat forests of the Peninsula, from 
‘Canara down to Cape Comorin: very abundant in 
where it is called guga.” Its timber ia 
very open in the grain, and not durable, but is 
occasionally used for various purposes; the tree 
ields a wood-oil, but it is never extracted, The 
fiquid balsam, like copaiba, sold in Trevandrum, 
and the produce of a trea from those ghats, is not 
from this tree, but is extracted from the Hard- 
wickii pinnata.—Beddome, Fl. Syle. p. 94. 
DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS. Thw. 



































immense tree of the Saffragam 
Ceylon.—Thwaites. 
DIPTEROCARPUS LEVIS. Buch, 
. turbinatus, 
Tiles garjun, | Bevo, Kanyon phya, . Bonu, 
Kanyeen tha?. Bua. Wood-oll res, . <BNa, 
Ka njeen nee, » Hore, ) exon? 
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DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS. 


‘This majestic tree grows to a height of 250 feet. i 


It is met with in Assam, Tiperab, Chittagong, 
Burma, and Pegu, and is very abundant all over 
the provinces of Amberst, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
where ita wood ia used similarly to D. alatua Dr. 
Mason says it is a very useful timber, which is 
sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and used 
in house-builing. Where not exposed to the 
wet, they answer 2 Well as teak, and arc sold at 
half the price ; they are, however, not impervious 
to white ants. Cuptain Dance, who tella us that 
it ia uaed for rafters and planks, adds that it ia an 
inferior wood, hy 110 ineang durable, aa it rots as 
soon as it is exposed to water, and shrinks readily, 
He eays that Dr. M‘Clelland speaks of this wood 
more favourably, but thinks he must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, very porous, 
and when kept the oil oozes omt and stands in 
globules over it. {¢ warps to a great extent, and, 
‘though used for cases, does not last for more than 
about two years. Ja the colt weather the tree is 
Jargely notched near the ground, and the wound 
charred. After this the oil or balsam fins to 
oa out, sometimes forty gallons daily,—a balsam 
that compares favourably with balsain of copaiba, 
Maximum girth, 6 cubits; maximum length, 7 
feet. When seasoned, floats in water.—Hozb. 
p 612; Drs. Maxon, Voigt; Captains Danec 
and Benn; Dro M‘kNaud's Report, No. 81, 
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P DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS, Tie, 
and D, scabridus, Tav., are great trees near 
Ratnapura, in Ceylon.—Thuwaites. 

DD EROCARPU'S TUBERCULATTS, Rozb., 





of Chittagong, D. pilosus of the Mascal Island, are 


also known. —Rozb, ii, 614, 

DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. Road, 
Shwetergurjan, . . Bexc. | Hore-galy . . . Sinan. 
Kenyia,. .) Bens. 

‘A native of Chittagong, Tiperah, Peg, ote., 
to the eastward of Bengal, where it grows to be an. 
immense tree, and is famous all over the eastern 
parte of India and the Malay Islands, on account 
of its thin liquid balsam or wood-oil, ' To procure 
this balsam, 8 Jarge notch is cut into the trank of 
the tree about 30 inches from the ground, where n 
fire is kept up until the wood is charred, soon 
after which the tiquid begins to ooze out. A small 
gutter is cut in ‘the wood to conduct the Liquid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. ‘The average 
produce of the best trees during the scason ia 
said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is found 
necessary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and bura it afresh. In large healthy 
trees, abounding in balsam, they even cut a second 
notch in some other part of the tres, and elear it 
asst first, ‘These operations are performed ating 
the months of November to February. 
any of the trees appear sickly the following season, 
‘one or more years. respite is given thew. 

This is the most superb tree to be met with 
in the Indian forests, It ia conspicuous for its 

igantic size, and for the straightness and grace- 
fal form of ‘ite tall unbranched pale-grey trunk, 
‘and small symmetrical crown, Many indivi- 
duals ate upwards of 200 feet high, and 15 in 
girth, Ite leaves are broad, glossy, and beautiful ; 
the flowers are not jous; the wood is 





light-brown, hard, sloss-grained, and durable, and as 


fit for any purpose for which eal is 








DISC. 


ip. 612 ; Rolle’ MSS. Hooker, 
h * "Clelland. 
og DPTEROCANPUS UIRER, Blume, A troo 
3, Yields 2 resin which is substi 
i ikewecia substituted for 

I CS ZEYLANICUS. hw. 
Hora-gase, Sixcit. A great. tree in Ceylon, 
abundant up to sn elevation of 300) feet A. 
cubic foot weighs 45 pounds ; nad its timber, which 
in used for the roofs of common buildings, lasts 
fifteen years.—Tihwaites; Bendis, 

DIRHAM. Prns. Money. A silver coin; 20 
or 25 equol one dinar, The dinar is equal toa 
ducat or sequin, about Ys. Also name of @ 
weight. 

Tatariya dirhams are mentioned by Ldrisi aa 
current at Mansura and in the Malay Archipelago 
about 1.p, 900, Mr. Thomas supposes them to 
be coins of the Tabir dynasty then ruling in 
Khorasin, According to Ibn Khordedbab, ‘who 
died about A.p, 912, the Tatariya dirhams’ were 
current in the country of Hazara; and, according 
to Ton Haukal. who wrote about 4.D. 977, these 
dirhams were ‘also current in the kingdom of 
Gandhara, which at that time included the Pan- 
jab. ‘The dirham and the dinar, even in Akbar's 

ne, were considered old coins. The dirbam 
was silver of 6 or 8 dang,—1 dang = 2 airat 
ira = 2 tase; 2 tua} = 2 habbaa — Cm 
fam, Ancient Ceo, of India, p- 318} Clon. 

DIRT-BIRD, also Scavenger Bird, Neophron 
pyronepteras, Lion; alo called Dang-hie and 

baraoh’s chicken. 
DIRZI. Hixp. A tailor, whether Hindu or 
(ahomedan. In Hindustan, the Hindu tailors 
aro in ri-bastak, Nam-deo, Tancharu, 
Dhanesb, Penjebi, Gaur, Kavtak. 

DISC,’ Aureole, or Gloire, encircling the heads 
of, gos and exits, senifics perfeoun, 12 wan 
originally intended, in the Sabman worship, to 
represent the solar orb; but in the course of time 
the symbol. was multipliedly added to, and i 
tmeaaiogs siilarly inctessod, and in ite changes 
it has reprosented the aun, the moon, and the 
whole planetary ayatem. It has been an emblem 
of monotheiara, tritheism, and polytheism, of 
particular local divinities, as well as of those with 
universal dominion. Itis put round Vishnu's bead, 

In Egypt, the Delta, A, was originally the type 
of Baal, afterwards of Siva ; aud when placed with 
its apex upwards, A, was used to denote fire, the 
element consecrated to the first-named god. When 

laced with its apex downwerds, v, it typified 
iehnu or water; and there were many other 
meauings attached to it, come of them very gross. 

Disos of steel, from six to nine inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of zim, 
were carried by all Sikh ae jae edges Le 
ground sharp, ab aving gain 
Sociey by beings rotated on the forefinger of tho 
Tight band, 
or 80 





































they are projected to a distance of 50 
with ooneiderable force, therefore, 
but with such, want of dexterity oF impoibity 
regulating sei fig that the lers are 
sere canger ‘han tke'object of the aim: "The 
Chakra, the discus of the god Vishuu, resembling 
a wheel or quoit, ia whirled round the middle 
finger. The Chakra is mythologically described 
cireular mass of fire, darting flames in all 

fons, which, thrown by the gods, clayn 





employed, directions, gods the 
and is chisdy employed for canoe and bont build: ‘ wioked, and then returns to the hand from which 
987 


DISCOBOLL 
{ issued. ‘Tho Sikh Akali usually had several of 


them on their conical capa. They are expensive, spout 


and aro almost useless weapons. 

DISCOBOLL, a family of fishes. First group, 
Gyolopterina ; second group, Liparidina. 

DISCOGLOSSIDA, a family of reptiles com- 

rising the genera Megalophrys, -Senophrys, 

acopi. 

DISCOGNATHUS NASUTUS, hill-trout. 

DISEASE. Hindu eages suppose that dis- 
cnses ara either produced by ging committed in a 
former state of existence, by derangements of the 
hnmoura, or by the combination of these two 
eauacs. "The former are removed by sacrifi 
prayers, penance, and gifts ; the latter by remedies, 
regimen, mevlicine, or surgery. There arc alro 
accidental diseases. Simple medicines may be 
arranged according as they cure deranged air, bilo, 
or phlegm. 

DISHA, on Arabian astronomer who flourished 
in India. 

DISMAS and Jesmns, according to Mahomedan 
tradition, the penitent and impeuitent thieves of 





tho gospel. 

DISTILERIES. The principal mattors distilled 
from in India aro palm wines, dates, sugar, rice, 
mebwa flowers, barks, cereals, and substances 
yielding perfanes, Under native rule, the abkari, 
or government excise system, was an item in the 
revenue arriugements of the propristor of ev 
estate, and he made hia own arrangements with 
the distillors romdent thoreon. ‘There wero ono or 
nore seuall,divillerie in almost every village, 
consisting of an oven, chiitha, aud reecrvoir(garhn). 
In the latter were placed carthen vessels (kunda), 
into which was placed tho material to be distilled, 
and the product was designated rasi, or fourth 
quality, which sold at 8} ennas a parba ; tharra 
or third quality, ab G} annas; pbil or sccond 
quality, at 12 annas; and tapka, or first quality, 
at 12annas. A garha was equal to eight bottles. 
‘The British Indian Government early suppressed 
these mmall atills, and introduced the system of 
dintilleriea at the chiof stations, which are farmed 
out to the highest biddor; and the spirits are 
cate once dite (ckbazn) gr double-ciatilled 

= atasha}, according as they have pnased 
Gee ota ‘through the still. The sahwa 
flower of the Bassin Intifolia ferments in from 
five to nine days, and gar from eight to fifteen 
days, according to the heat of the weather. A 
maund or man of malwa flowers yields four 
gallong in summer and five gallons in winter of a 
spirit between 25° or 30°, In the same way. a 
maund of gur will yield four and three gallons, 
‘aecording to the seaaon. 

‘The Bombay toddy or arrack still consists of a 
Jarge earthen jar, of the shape of that used by 
water carriers, but many times more capacious. 
‘The receiver is of the same form and material as 
the stilf, but somewhat smaller in size,—the former 
being two and a half, the latter onc and a half, 
foot in diameter. The still mouth is plagzed up 
with a pieoe of wood luted with clay; a hole is 
cat in the side of the atill near the top, and into 
this is fastened a wooden spout, which conveys 
the epiritaous vapour to the cooler. This last 
stands om a tresste or frame af wood, placed over 
pit for holding water, and cooling is effected by 
man lifting successive fills of water from the 
‘well in 9 copoanut ladle and pouring it on the top 





DISTILLERIES. 


of the cooler, A vetecl of water with small 
or drip is occasionally resorted to. 

A cocoanut tree will yield about 4 sears of 
toddy or eap a day. Seventy-five seera of toddy, 
or the produce for one day of 18 cocoanut trees, 
furnish a charge for a still; yield 25 seers 
‘of liquor on a firet distillation; on the second 
it af 8 seers of liquor, considerably under 
proof. The process of distillation just described 
isnearly as unskilfal as can be ; and 2 third, if not 
a half, might be added to the returns were a little 
more care and attention bestowed on the matter. 
Date and palmyra trees yield toddy as well a 


cocoanuts, 

‘A strong alecbolic liquor, called mawah, ia 
in popnlar repute amongst the natives in Western 
In The following process is employed in 
making it at Surat. Tho berries of tho mawah 
are about the size and form of marbles. They 
‘arc first steeped or mashed in casks. 0 soon 
faa they got into a etate of active fermentation, 
the fermented liquor is drawn off and carried 
to the still, aud more water poured over the 
berries, successive charges being added as long as 
the worts are strong cnough to ferment, A 
sufficient number of casks, or mesh tuns, as they 
may be called, are employed in the work, 90 a8 to 
Bermit charge of the tll to be supplied on each 

rawing off from the fermenting tans, as it takes 
a couplo of days to sciaplete the proceas of fer- 
montation ; but worts already drawn off would 
sour were this to be waited for before the firat 
run was run off. The still consists of a wooden 
tab, with a copper bottom, built over a surface of 
brickwork ; over the mouth of thiv is placed a 
huge copper saucer, the centre of the bottom ter- 
minating in a nipple. This is placed over the 
mouth of tho tub which contains the liquor, and 
is fitted tight after the still bas charged ; it 
ia thon filled with cold water, a fresh supply of 
which is ee into it from time to time as the 
original 611 gets heated. A bamboo spout parses 
through the side of the tub just above the level 
of the liquor inside ; it termmates in a flat shovel 
or ed dish under the nipple. Into thia 
the spirit condensed in the under side of the 
saucer trickles down ; it is run off and removed 
into a suitable receptacle outeide. A second or 
third distillation is resorted to when the liquor is 
a uired to be made "7, strong. 

1 Portuguese in India, for the purpose of 
rectification, uso a very meat and serviceable 
variety of still, by them called an alembic, It 
consists of a common cooking pot as a boiler, 
with a cylindrical head of the same diameter, 
and generally, about the same depth an the boiler. 
‘The bottom of this is a cone closed in at the apex, 
the mouth of which covers that of the boiler. 
Around its inner edge is « slight turned-up ded 
ing or flange, from which a pipe or worm 

‘the spirit. The eylindrieal portion of the top 
being filled with cold water, the spirituous 











, and may ba so used to give ¥ 
fa the Panjab, the first cs ae 
i irit that over 
is called phut and ck-stasbe, or once-distilled, 
is is collected in vemels and distilled again 
in another stil; when the spirit pamen over, it 


F 
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DITA. 


ie called do-atasha, or double-distilled. This is 
af two qualities, according to streogth, In the 
Panjab the spices and flavourings, or mesalib, used 
in distiliog, are the following:—Sak, or’ bark 
of the kiker, which is often erroncously sup- 
posed itself to yield a spirit on distillation, but is 
only added to promote and accelerate the fermen- 
tation of the molasses, etc.; triphalla, the three 
myrobalans, mixed together as an astringent; 
rose leaves; lotus flowers (nilofar); gaozaban 
(Cacalia Kicinii) ; violets; anise seed Bacyen) ; 
Times and lemon peel (eangtara) ; saffron ; sandal- 
wood, red and white; mundi bati (ephreranthus) 
Kashnuz (coriander}; adeak (ginger); i 





ilachi | D 
(cardamoms); musi: darchini (cassia or eimma- 


mon); gajar (carrots dry and freh); motya 
(jessamine); seb (apples); naspati (pears); shir 
Gnilk) ; raughan, ghi; meat (?) ; miari (eugar) ; 
tamal ‘patr (aromatic leaves); taj (aromatic 
favouring leaves); bed-musk (willow flowers) ; 
Kasturi (musk); ambar (ambergris); khawi 
(Anatheriam mtricatum) ; khas, root of the 
latter; ohob-ohini (Smilax china); salep misri, 
—are all distilled from. 

Distilled waters contain a little of the volatile 
principlea of plants, and may be distilled either 
Off the plants, or by distilling some essential oil 
with water.-Poucl! ; O'Shaughnessy ; Carnegy. 

DITA, a tree of Mindoro, Tts rap, mixed with 
fu infusion of the abyab, or rind of the fruit of 
Mie Bago palma (Cabo negro), ip eed by the wild 
tribes of Mindoro to poison their arrows. 

DITHWAN, the Ekadasi, or 11th of the bright 
half of the moon Kartik, is a day also known to 
the Hindus of Northern India, by the name of 
Bodin.” On thin dey 9 ceremony with rusig and 
singing is observed in celebration of Vishnu’s 
return from his slumber of four months, during 
which ho is represcate’ to have been with Raja 
Bul in Patala, of the infernal regions. ‘The Mudra 
Raksbasha, » Sanekrit play, says: 

“Mag Vishmu's shrinking glance 

‘Yield posce and joy, as, waking from his tranco, 
His opening epes arp dRezil by tho rays 

From ps divine that blaze : 

‘Those eyes that, with long slumber red, 











Ambrosia] toar-drops shed, 

‘As, pillowed on his make-couch ‘mid the deep, 
‘He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep,” 

It is the close of the rainy season. No 
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of the Portuguese ions in India. A 

was built on it in aD, 1519. It is ted 
from the mainland by a shullow strait only navi- 
gable by bosts at high water, Diu is in lat. 20° 
43 20° N., long, 71° 2 80’ F., at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Cambay, near the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of Gujerat: population, 10,765. 
The town hos been repeatedly hesieged by rulers 
of Gujerat and the Dekhan, but it continues in 
the power of the Portuguese. ‘The convent of 
St. Francis is need es a military hospital, that of 
St John of God as a place of burial, that of St. 
Dominic is in ruine.—Jmp. Gaz. Pasian Iveetern 
raidleny. 


india, Lp. 112; Horsburgh ; 

DIV. Sansx. From Div, the sky, hence tho 
1 Deus. Divas Pati, lord of heaven, from 
* Div. heaven, Pati, lord. 

DIVAKARA. ‘Saxsk. From Diva, day, and 
from Kree, to do, a nate of the sun, tinder 
which it was worshipped in Nakadwipa, 

DIVE PARRE, ‘Sixan. A wool of the 
westem province of Ceylon, used in common 
house buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 Ibs, 
and the timber 2 Mr. Mendis, 

DIVI-DIVI, Di ibi, or Libi-libi, are the seed- 
pods of Crstipinis coriaria, a plant of South 
American origin, belonging to the natnral order 
Cavenlpinie, naturalized in India, and now 
at several places in the Madras and gel 
| Presidencies. The sen-pods have ben extensively 

used for tanning leather, and for this purpose ere 

considered superior to all the Indian astringents, 

Leather tanned in this way is considered equal to 

that of the bet of ropean mtacitre, Tho 

average produce of pods from n full-grown treo 
hina been estinated ay 100 Ibs, weight, one-fourth 
of which consists of secs or refuse, leaving about 

75 Ibs. of marketable matter. Divi-divi pods are 
of a dark-brown colour externally when ripe, 

transversely wrinkled and cmuled, from 1 to 3 

inches lon, 2 of an inch wide, and con 

Rts The outer skin of the poda is very 

thin, and pecls off easily if the pods are ripe. 

Undermeatl: it, and separated from the reeds by n 
‘layer of woody fibre, is considerable thickness 
1 of astringent matter of a light yellow colour, 
almost pure tannin, as met with in commerce. 

At an interval of G fect apart, an acre of ground 

will contain 1210 trees, yiclding nn average of 


















marriages, and but few festive ceremonics, have 810 ewta. and 30 Ibe. of divi-divi, or above 20} 
taken place in the meantime, and the Divhwan is tons of marketable matter, worth, at only £6 per 
tha signal for their commencement. Houses are top, £200. Its tannin differs materially from that 


cleaned, and smeared afresh with cow-dung. 
‘The fruit of the sing/hara, ber, and chunakn- 
seg, and other dainties of the season, may be 
lawfully enjoyed (Elliot's Suppl. Gloss.}, and the 
smugar-cane is commenced to be cut, the cultivators 
ringing home a small quentity’ of it from a 
corner of the field, and spreading it out for the 
reception of the salagrain, an ammonite regarded 
as 8 typs of Vishuu, afterwards cut it at a 
fortanate hour. 

DITI. Sawax. A Kala, or part of the Mala 
Prakriti. 

DITL, the wife of Daksha ; also one of the two 
wives of Kasyapa (Lamech), mother of the Asura 
or Daitya, who were destroyed by the flood. 

DI , Lung-tan-teau, Cin. The root 
ote ies of Dietamnus.— Suith. 

j, = mall barren island, 6 milee long and 
broad, on. the 6. coast of Kattyawar. It forms 


of nutgalis. Tho quantity of mncilago it contains 
precludes it from the use of dyer, but it is largely 
used by curriers. One part of divi-divi is euffi- 
cient for tanning ag much leather as four parts of 
bark, and the process ocenpies only one-third of 
the time. ‘The selling price ranges from £8 to 
£13 per ton. The importa into the United 
Kingdom from 1844 to 1450 ranged from 10 tons 
t0 3900 tons.—Jur. Rep. Mud. Ix. 18563 Indian 
Annals, vil. p. 120; Simmonds Comm. Prod, 
DIVI LADNER: the forbidden fruit of the 
Ceylonese, ia the produce of a species of Tabernsy- 








montans.——Eng. Cye. ii. p. 865. 

DIVINATION. a pat, poe 
‘Abnung, Wad: ,GzR. ees HL. 
Sele ee | Division, |) SORE 


Tn all ages there have been scere, “prophet, 
mirecle-workers, exorelata, as there bre’ now 
Shamans amongst the Mongols, Payang smonget 
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the Malays, who are resorted to on all occasions ‘| 


Importance, -aa for instance the fixing on & pro- 
pitious day to commence a journey or any under- 
faking. The commonest system is analogous to the 
Roman ‘sortes.’ With Mahomedans a Koran ia 
used for thie purpose. They have also books filled | 
with sentences and words, The Malay consulting 
them cuta in with a kris, and the sentence marked 
by the kris point is interpreted to suit the wants ! 
and wishes of all parties, In the Allu ordeal of 
the Hindus of Gujerat, a cloth or a raw hide is 
dedicated to one of the forms of Durga. The | 
claimant of a disputed boundary puta it over his 
shoulders and walks over the contested limits. 
In Sind, the Son or Sugum is a kind of 
nation by means of the position of birde and 
‘pouste,—their cry, the direction of their flight, and 





other such particulars, The divination by lote, 
auguries, and omens by fights of birds, 28 
tised by the Getic nations, and described by 


Herodotus, and amongst the Germans by Tacitus, 
aro to be found amongst the Rajputs, Their 
pooks on the subject could supply the whole of 
‘the augurs and aruspices, German or Roman. 
The Mahomedans in India often cast lots; and in 
Sind is a practice similar to that of the moun- 
taineers of Scotland, calied sleinanachd, or * read- 
ing the speal-bone,' or the blade-bone of a shoulder 
One very common mode of divination 
in Persia is called the /m-i-shoond, or *ecience of 
the shoulder-blade,” and practised ‘by cutting out 
the blade-bone of a sleep newly killed, and 
examining the lines marks upon it. This 
was common in England in old times, and in 
Scotland till the 18th century. Pennant gives an 
account of a Highlander in the Isle of Skye fore- 











. and sick men, and to Brahmans. 
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unbeked pot, snch a pot is filled with water and 
carried to some distance without spilling. Bel- 
Bhandua is swearing by the leaves of the bel, 
which is excred to Biva, Gangajalla, swearing 
on the Ganges water, Devaia or Devalaya, 
swearing in a temple, before an image. Gao, a 
cow, swearing while holding a cow's tail. Brah- 
man, swearing while touching the feet of & 
Brahman. Sima or Simba, the ceremony, after 
religious rites, of pointing’ out a boundary. In 
Hinduism nine ordenls were recognised, In trivial 
casos, a few grains of rico that have been wai 

with’ the Salagrama are put into the mouth of 
the suspected or accused person, who chews them 
and spite them out on # pipal leaf, If the person 
be innocent, the grain appears as if stained with 
blood; if guilty, the rice is dry. In the trial by 
Kosha, or image water, the accused person drinks 


rac- some of the water with which an ido! bas boen 


washed, and if the accused survive free from 
calamity throvgh the next fortnight, he is inno~ 
cent. ‘The ola, or ordeal of the belance, ia 
applied to women, children, the aged, blind, lat 

After a fast of 
24 hours, both of the accused and the priest, the 
accused bathes in holy water, prayers are offered 
up, and oblations are presented to fire. The 
beam of the balance is then adjusted, the cord 
fixed, and the accuracy of the scales ascertained, 
"The accused then sits in the scale, and, while being 
weighed, the priests prostrate themselves, repeat 
certain incantations, and, after an interval of six 
minutes, the accusation paper with the written 
accusation is bound around the head of tho 
accused, who invokes the balance thas; ‘Thou, O 
balance, art the mansion of truth; thou wast 





telling the event of the battle of Culloden by this auoiently contrived by the deities: declare the 
meant. Confucius gave rules for this of truth, therefore, O giver af success, and olewr 
sorcery. The poet Drayton alludes tothe practice me from all suspicion, If I am guilty, oh! 


of this amongst the ‘ Datch-made English, settled 
about Pembrokeshire, in his Polyalbion,' song 5. 
Camden notices the same superstition in Ireland. 
‘The ordesl of taking » piece of gold out of a 
of hot oil, Karahi lena, is common in India. 
f the accused do so without 
deemed innocent. The ordeal amongat the Hindus 
called Jibye or Dirya, is from a Sanskrit word 
meaning Divine. In tha Zola, ot weighing ordeal, 
the accused is weighed ; then certain ceremonies 
are performed, and he is again weighed, and if 
found lighter, he is guilty. In Agni,’ or fire 
ordeal, the accused touches fire or heated metal, 
and if burned, he ie guilty. In Jala, or water 
ordeal, the accusod is dipped under water, whilst 
an arrow is shot, and a parson rans and brings it. 








It the acoused be stillalive, he is innocent, Or the bail 


‘accused is sewed upin a eack, which is let down into 
water about three feet deep. If the person in the 
sack can get his head above water, he isa witch. In 
the poison ot Tisha ordeal, if the accused swallow 
it with impunity, he is innocent. Others are the 
‘Koha, or drinking boly water, the Tandala, or 
chewing graius of rica, the ‘Tapla-masha’ or 
taking a masha weight of gold out of a jar of hot 
oil of butter, In the Dharmarcka or Dharm- 
«dharma ordeal, drawings of Dharma and. 
virtua and vice, are covered with cow-dung, and 
But in w covered veusl, fom which the accused 
wa one. In the Tulasi, the leaves of the tulsi 
and water are swallowed after en oatb, the tulai 
being escred to Vishnu. In the Kack'a ghara, ot 


being scalded, he is baref 


venerable as my own mother, then sink me down ; 
but if innocent, then raise me aloft.’ The accused 
‘is then re-weighed; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
found guilty, but if lighter, he goes free. In tho 
-lgni, trial by fire, the accused, in India, walks 
foot into a mass of burning pipal leaves 
(Ficus religiosa) ; in Siam, over a pit filled with 
ing charcoal. In the ordeal by boiling oil, 

‘the accused has to thrust the hand into the scald- 
ing fluid. In the hot iron ordeal, nine circles are 
drawn, each 16 fingers in diameter, and each the 
same distance of 16 fin, apart. The hands of 
the accused are rabbed with unbusked rica (paddy), 
and all marks on them carefully noted; seven 
Pipal leaves are then bound with seven threads 
‘on esch hand, and the priest gives him a red-hot 
I to as be steps from circle to circle, 











keeping bis feet within each, until he reaches the 
eighth, when he throws the ball on a hea 
dried grams inside the circle. If his hands, which 
are then examined, be not burued, be is pro- 
ounced innocent.’ In Japan, a reputed thief 
bears on his hand a piece of thin paper having the 
figures of three deities. On this a pieoo of red- 
hot iron is placed, and if his hand escape, he is 
free. “The Hejaz Arab licks red-hot 
iron asan ordeal. In other forme, the Jala or water 
ordeal is in vogue in India, in Burma, and in Borneo. 
In India, the accused stands in water nearly up to 
hin waist, attended by a Brahman, staff in hand. 
A person near shoots three arrows from « bamboo 
bow, and » man hurries to pick up the farther- 
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most shaft, As he takes it from the ground, 
another person rans towards him from the waters 
edge: st the same moment the accused grasps 
the Brahman’s staff and dives beneath the water. 
If he remain there till the two arrow-fetchers 
return, he i inugoent; bat if any part of bis body 
appear, he is guilty. Tn Burma, a stake is driven 
into the water; the accuser and accused take holt 
and together plunge beneath the water, and he 
‘who remains longer submerged ia declared to have 
truth on bis side. In Bustar, the Leaf-ordea! is 
followed by sewing up the accused in a sack, and 
letting him down into water waist~ 
manage in his eraggles for life to head. 
above water, he is anally adjudged to be guilty. 
‘Then comes the punishment of extracting the teeth. 
‘This ig said in Bustar to be effected with the idea 
of preventing the witch from muttering charms, 
butin Kamaon the object of the operation is rather 
to prevent her from doing miscbief under the form 
of & tigress, which is the Indian equivalent of the 
loup-garou of Europe. In the Poisun ordeal, white 
arsenic and butter in » mixture is administered. 
In the snake ordeal, a cobra and a ring are placed 
in an earthen pot, and the accused has to with- 
draw the ring.” In the idot ordeal, two images, 
one called Dharma, or Justice, the other Adkarma, 
or Injustice, are placed in ajar, and the accused 
ia allowed Yo drow.” f tho dharma image be 
withdrawn, bo is fanooaat, The Borneo. Dyaks 
place two pieces Salt in the water, to represent 
Rov tentade nad accused, and the owner of the 
piece diaslving the first loses the cause. Also, 
'wo shells are placed on ® plato and lime-juico ‘The 
squeezed over them, and he whose shell moves 
fist it pronounced gulty or innocent, a6 may 
have been resolved on, the more common 
mode amongst the Dyaks ia for the accuser and 
the accused to plunge their heada beneath the 
water, and he who remains longer is free, The 
Binjasi people use tho branch of & nim treo, the 
‘Azdarachta Indies. A husband throws it on 
dhe grownd, aad, taming to lis wile, ays, If thou 
be a true woman to me, lift that nim branch? 
Arrows are sometimes wed in North-Western 
India ax testa of innocence. The opposite enda 
of two arrows are held by rattan Tad upon the 
hands by two pervone opposite to each 
Ter ‘are parallel to Sind ae just sufficiently 
toast bo aiow ofthe sunpacted person and being 
BEE between ther m, The cade, of the arrows 
merely rest uj e fingers. @ arrows are 
sup] ceed Move towards and close upoa the | 











Arte (i (totka, tawiz; hirz; ta'it, jantar, nadli) 
ise warn. aca oll Rusere cath They 

by Mahomedans, both young 
sd ad of whom wor them. "They are tally 
pat on the young to ward off disease, and to 
guard from the evil eye, and consist of figures 
‘with numbers on pieces of paper, or Arabic words, 
often extracts from the Koran, engraved on pot- 
stone or silver or gold, and worn from the neck. 
‘They are also put over the door-porch or on the 
house-wall. Amongst the Malaysof Java, Mustik, 
means amulet, which is always some very scarce 
substance, and which, being worn aboat the 

to act as a talisman, 
mustike kerbo, or buffalo 
smuulot i quate white, and Towad lie a marblo, 
nearly 4n inch in diameter, and 
ar 


cate he may Koop the 
semi-transparent ; pheangeont ee ing it. 
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stated to be found at Panggul. ‘The mustika 
waringin, & calcareous coneretion, is found at 
Neadi Rejo. It is quite black, and a little smaller 
than the mustika kerbo. 

Arati, Tax, is a Hinda ceremony for warding 
off the evil eye. 

‘The Romans had pecnjiar modes. of divination,— 
their dies fasti, nefasti, their auguries, ete, Tacitus 
fnforms os that jad the niet Germans, 
who were ori, jians, the 
Toabdomancy Ses ed graven on ode The Ob 
had also rods with similar inscriptions, 
Anbs, hefore tho birth of Mabomed, ‘atvined 

Dundles of arrows in the Kaba, Mahomed 
destroyed this practice. 

‘The practice of astrology at, the present day in 
Geyion, and the preparation of the ephmeres pre- 

dicting the weather and other particulara of the 
forthcoming year, appear to have undergone little 
or no change since this custom of the inhabitants 
of India was described by Arrian and Strabo. 
But in later times the Brahmans and the Buddhists 
have superadded to thet occupation the casting 
of nativitios and the composition of hero: 
for individuals, from which the Sophistae descril 
by Arrian abstained. It is practised alike by the 
highest and most humble castes of Singhalese 
aud Buddhists, from the Vellala, or agricultural 
aristocracy, to the beaters of tom-toms, who har 
thus acquired the title of Nakatiys or astrologers, 
The ce on particular ceremonies, how- 
ever, called Bali, which are connected with 
divination, on, belongs exclusively to the latter class. 

fahomedans of British India keep their 
calendar CJaatti), and the Hina Souk? caloas 
lates the ephmeris, ‘The Hindus also have 
calendar or Panjangam, but they all 
divination from buoks, for which the Chineamint 
Pasiakam inin uae inthe south of India Wilson's 

Glossary ; rton's in a jasthan + 
‘Tenant's Christianity in Ceylon ; Jour. Tid Arche, 
1853, 1857; Miner's Seven, Churcher of Asia, 

Rasamala, Hindu Annals, ii, B. 403 5 
's ‘Tvavele, Lp. 227; Skinner's Overland 
. 10; Ward's Honda, p. 71; 
rton's Mecca, iti, p. 256; Lyell’s 


DIVO DASA, the titular appellation of several 
ings and illustrious persons, viz. a king named 
in the Rig Veda; Brahman, twio brother of 
Ahalya; also a king of | Kasi, who, with ail his 
family, ‘was slain by a kiog hamed Vita hans. 
His son Pratardana avenged tho slaughter of 
Telatives.—Doiwson. 

DIVORCE. 
‘EBhescheidung, . . Gxn. 
Talsq, . + . - Hin» 
‘The Hindu law de 
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Divorsio, 
Divorcio,” . 
ot admit of divoree. “The 
Buddbist Burmese Jaws allow every facility for 
divorce. An appeal caso heard by the privy 
council illustrates the Mahomedan law of divores. 
A moonshi wished to divorce his wife, without 
which # second wife would not have him, tut he 
wished at the same time to avoid paying the first 
wife's dowry, amount te Re. 26,000. He had 
two modes of pro: by own 
arbitrary act to repudiate Tia wile, inch case 
he must restore the dowry, or ‘tw divorce 
woman with het own coment (khola), in wine 
dowry, or any ar- 
After a divorce, the 
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woman must reinain some months in seclusion, 
and be maintained by her late husband, ‘ill all* 
chance of children has away. In a recent 
caso, the husband, by ill-usage of his wife, 
her mother to give up the marriage settlement, 
and #0 proceeded by the khola method, k 
the dowry; but the subordinate and ap] 
courts decreed the restoration of the dowry, on 
the ground of force being used. Mahomedane in 
India follow the Koran and Sharra, and to 
four wives, though some take into their hovse- 
holds. far greater number of women, under 
different designations. Mrs. Mir ‘Husain Ali Ali had 
heard of princes in Hindustan pomessing seven 
or eight hundred, and Tipu Sultan had no less 
than nine hundred women. In Madras, some of 
these are known as the Harm, which term is 
there applied to purchased women associating 
with thal lord, but in Iinduatae such are termed 
Dooles wives.’ These are not the Kanecz, or 
slave girls, who are scrvauta, There are three 
forms of Tulaq, repudiation or divorce, amongst 
Mahomedans fa Initia. Ist, Talaq-i-byo, which 
consisis in the husband only once saying to his 
wife, ‘I havo divorced’ you; 2d, Talag-i-rajace, 
in ting the samo twico; and Sd. Twlaq-f 
juga, in three similar repetitions, Maho- 
node lawyers say there are 16 various kind 
Talag-i-ahean, ‘T.-i-rnjai, T.-i-sumna, 
T, inant, T. muajjal, T. sarih, Alla, Totnes 
Khala, Lan, Mubarat, "Yamin, Zihar, Tafwis-ul- 
telah,’ In ‘China, divorocs are frequent ; the 
divorced wife is sometimes provided for, or 
remarried, Chiitese divorces are led or dear 
nd’s 
lates of gold und silver pre- 
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“DIWALL, thin plates 
ered par gold. 








The Diwali isa opular ea festival on the two 
Inst deys of the yoni month 
‘aud the new moon ad t our ‘flowing days of 
‘Kartik (September—October). ap ‘cere- 
monica are performed on cach day, but on the 
last the night ia to be epeut im merry-making 
and festivity ‘aud illuminations are to be made 
in honour of deceased ancestors. The goddess 

is sa to be yrorahipped i in the night of 
the festival, and games of chance played in her 
honour. Amongst the Mahrattas, it is the com- 
mencement of the commercial year, over ‘which 
Lakshmi especially presides, and accounts are 
opened by bankers and merchants for the smallest 
sums-—a few rupees—as‘omens of success. Bauk- 
rupteies are also declared at this season. 

IWAN, in Persian poetry, a complete series of 
odes or other Poems, the ‘rhymes terminating 
from alif to dia each letter of the alphabee 
The Diwan-i-Hafiz and that of Jami are oele- 
brated.——Gloss. 

DIWAN. Anas, Hinp., Pers. A 
@ chief officer of state. The title of 
fain Compony by Shab Alar ta ae gine 

ind 
‘to collect “The whole revenues F Scheal, 
tenor 


, and Orissa. 

Dinvan | Khanah,  sso0n 7a 
common or reception. It has a 
line of fiat comhions ranged founi the root, 
either placed upon the ground, or,on wooden 








ood 


induced yard in breadth, and 
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benches, or on or on @ step of masonry, in 
to the fashion of the day. 
‘yb wach fous ation ie use, it should be eboat 
slope very gently from the 
cuter edge towards the ‘wall, for the greater con- 
venience of reclining. Cotton-staffod pillows, 
covered with chintz for summer, and silk for 
winter, are placed againet the wal, and can be 
joved to make a luxurious heap ;' their covers 
rag ly all of the same colour, exoept those 
\d. ‘The seat of honour is denoted by a 
‘equare cotton-stuffed silk covertet, placed on. 
we te covers, which the position of the 
windows determines. 

DIXON, Covowe. CHARLES GEORGE, an 
officer of the Bengal aley, which he joined on 
the 14th August 1813. He perved throughout 
the Nepal war in 1814, 1815, and 1816; was 
present at the siege and bombardment of Hutras 
m 1817; was Quartermaster the artille1 
pioneers with the right division of the Grand 
Army during the Pindari campaign of 1817-18. 
In 1820-21, was present with the force which 
subjugated Mhairwara. In May 1635 he wos 
appointed to its civil charge, and in January 
1836, Commandant of the Mbairwara Battalion, 
In March 1839, the Mhair corps, in conjunotion 
with the Jodhpur Legion, completely routed 
large body of outlaws at Kot in Mhairware, and 
‘illea their cbiefe, with one liandred followers. 
In Pebroary 1842, “the jurisdiction of Ajrais wa 
added to that of Mhairwara, and he was a) 
Commissioner of Ajmir in March 1853, ‘The 
Mbair are ono of the bravest, and were amon; 
the, mort, predatory, of the non Aryan races in 


India. econ ™ pt pee new fave) ana 
sho} settle init. Gra 
the bole poptlation became attached to indus 


to indus- 
ep TE OT er 
wholly dependent on supplies 
by plunder) from a. Gntance. Bub by 1850 ot 
population bad much increased, and the so 
phn honourable ncn hes were heard on the face mat 
those loug-troubled in some of its most 
benigoant forms, He wrote a Sketch of Mhair- 
ware, 1850; also Ajmir and Mbairwara Revenue 
Seilemenh 1855 the Ti 
on the Tigris, in its it 
contained. 40,000" houses, wh it Sah 
looms constantly at work, and it enj 
active trade in gall-nuta, not only with an 
but also with India on one nie, tbrough Begtied! 
and with Europe, Aleppo, on the other ; 
but at present there are scarcely 8000 houses, 
1500 Armenians and 6800 Tarks, and its com- 
merce is almost annihilated. Below Diyar Bakr, 
i 0 Digris contains several islands. Ite are 








nly peopled, and the country about tham is 
only gon ly eltivated but the pasture grounds 
are rich, and ited for the visite me the 





ttibes "a which come ot to the 
river from the neighbouring countries. The 
windings of the Diyar Bakr river thus far havo 

‘a length of rather more than 150 miles, whilst 
those of the tributary by Myafarekin are less than 
100 miles. 

DIZABULUS, a al ruler of the 13th or 
14th century, who is ibed a8 seated on a 
couch thet was all of gold, and in the middle of 
‘the pavilion were drinking veeecls and flagons 
and great jarsof the same motal At the entzones 
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of the tent there wasa bench with coamos (kumis, 
or fermented mare's milk), and great of, 
old and silver set with Precious stones. Shah | 
takh’s description in the 15th cents of the 
constant drinking there ci onds to the 
account of the babits of the Mongol court in Plano 
Carpini and Rubruquie (4.D.1253). The former, on 
the occasion of Kuyuk Khan's format enthroning, 
sayt that after the homage had been done they 
began to drink, ond, as their way is, continued | 
drinking till hour of vespors (p. 758). Rubru-! 
quae ‘account of his residence at the court of | 
fangu Khan is quite redolent of drink, from’ 
which one sees beg Sule Da eo by his 
pro] tost ‘ink. —, kis Ein 4 
Yuk, Cathay, L poiee pa 

DIZFUL, an importent stream in Khuzistan. 
The bed of ‘an cocazional. torrent in ancient Susi- 
ana, called Ab-i-Bald, which falls into the Dizful, 
is oovered with a peculiar kind of pebble, which, 
being filled with little fossil shells resembling 
grains of rico, is called Sang-i-birinj, or rice 
stone. These stones are also found in the river at 
Shuster, They are in much request throughout 
Persia for the head of the nargil pipe, which is 
almost invariably composed of this material, set 
in silver. Seo Kbuzistan ; Luriatan ; Sebi ; Sosa. 

DJ, with the nations of continental Entope, are | 
used to obtain the sound of the English j; thus | 
Djasnal, a camel, Djabal, » mountain. Simllarly, 
tch ia ued for the finglleh cb. 

0. Hinp., Pxss. Two ; hence Dobra, double ; 
Do-patta, a sheet of double breadth ; a, & 
double shawl; Do-suta, double thread ; Do-bara or 
Do-atasha, twice or double distilled, or over-proof 

its Do-aby a taeaopotamia of ‘two rivers; ' 
fal, land yielding two crops ennually; 
bartha and Do-mala, a double water-wheel ; Do- 
mat, also Do-shaki, two soils. 

DOAB. Hixp., Prous. From Do, two, and Ab, 
water, a country lying between two rivers, & 
mi ia. In Dritah India, people speak of 
the Doabe of the Ganges and Jimna, of the God- 
avery and Kistna, of the Tambudra and Kistna, 
the Raichore Doab, ets. The five Doabs of the 
Panjab aro fertilo as far as the river influence 
extends, but have in the centre a high arid tract 
called Bar. The names of the Doabs of the Panjab 
are in all instances, excepting the first or Ji 
‘Doab, the result of a rough attempt to join the 
names of the rivers on each side into one word. 
Thus the Panjab is traversed by six rivers, which, 
running in « south-westerly course to their 
of junotion, pertition the country into five 
‘The Jalandhar Doab is between the Sutlej and 
the Beas. The other four Doabs are atill popu- 
larly known by those names which were given 
them in the days of Moghul ascendency. The 
Bari lies between the Beas and the Ravi, the 
Rechna between tho Ravi and the Chenab, the 
‘Chuj between the Chenab and the Jhelum; the 
fourth, enclosed by the Jhelmn and the Indus, 
takes its title from the latter, and is styled 
Sind Saugar, or Qoewn of the Indua Of these 

i Doab carries off the palm, as containing 
nation, 














it 


DOAB. 

Kalatop forest, and the district of Montgomery to 
the south of Lahore. This Doab hastwo features, 
viz, a fist allavial tract, called Dhaya, several milea 
broad, running along ¢ither river, and producing 
tamarisk and jhand. Also an elevated dorsal 
Plateam in the Nanja or middle part, and called 

janj-i-bar, or bald country. Its soil is intensely 
arid, often saline, and prodiices only some salsola- 
ceous plants and a few bushes of jhand. The 
Bari Doab (sometimes called Manja, whence the 
Sikhs resident hore are called Manja Singh), 
botween the Ravi and Beas, is the narrowest of 
tho Doabe. 

‘The district lying between tho Indus and the 
Thelum, called the Sind Sanur Doab, ix 147 miles 
broad in the widest part, and whilst it is tho 
largest, is the most sterile and least inhabited, 
abounding with undulating baro eminonees and 
rugged declivities. 

The Rechna Doab, betweon the Chenab and tho 
Revi, is seventy-six miles in ite widost part, and 
‘consists of an arid plain. 

The Jalandhar Doab, the smallest, is in a bettor 
condition than the other intra-fluvian tracts, 

‘The Gangetic Donb, the Anterved of the ancient 
Hindus, is the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna 





‘and Ganges. From the narrow point in which it 


terminates, the valley broadens as it stretches away 
towards the west, embracing a groxter and greater 
area botween the Ganges and Jumna. ‘The whole 
of its immense superficies forms a vast, populous, 
and busy hive, enricbed by human industry, and 
embellished by lmuman taeto, On the aap 20 
country is eo thickly dotted with great townships 
and cities, and under the sun so country m 
up such a highly interesting prospect of green 
ls, crokardn, od gardens, ine, continaous 
succetsion, In this fairsavanoah man has had his 
abode from a remote antiquity, to reap rich 
harvests, nnd live amidst plenty. ‘Tlere were the 
cities of ‘the pre-Vodie Dasya races. Hero rose 
the first cities of the Arya vace. In the plains 
Of the Donal), the rajas of Hestinapur, of Indra- 
prasthra, and of Kanouj exhibited the highest 
Power atd splendour of Hindu sovereignty. Tho 
rich districts watered by the Ganges and Jumna 
have always tempted the avarico of the foreign 
conqueror, Hore was the residence of the most 
famous Hindu sages, From this birthplace of 
arts and civilisation wisdom travelled to the West. 
This Doab je the battleground of the Pandu 
against the Kura, of the Ghimivide and Ghorian 
against the Hindu, of tho Moghul against. the 
Patan, the Mabratta against the Moghul, and of the 
British against the Meliratta, where many a spot in 
hallowed by tradition, and many a ruin is con- 
seerated by history. in this Doab almost every 
inch of land is under the plough. Here the 
raral ion is more intelligent and spirited 
than the same class in Bengal. The humblest 
Doabi lives upon better food, and covera hia body 
with more abundant clothing, than the humblest 
Bengali. The cattle here aro various. Camels, 
Duffsloes, horses, donkeys, and oxen aro all made 
to asaist man in his labours. The fondness of the 
Doabi women for coloared millinery evinces a 
‘more refined female taste, and to them may re. 
motely be traced the impetus which ia given to the 
various dye-manufactures of the country. The 
women of the Doab use ornaments 
‘brass and bell-motal. The same classin Bengal 
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DO-BE. 


DODABETTA. 


is in the habit of wearing shell ornaments, and a| bash or Do-bhashi, one who speaks two lan- 


pair of Dacca shell-braeelets may nometimes cost 
the mum of two hundred and fity rupees. One 
pertioolar ornament in goer ‘ase amongst the 

joshi women of both the vpper and the lower 
classes, ia the tika, which is in the shape of a 
tiny crescent madé of gold, silver, or tinsel, 
according aa the wearer is cixcumstanced. It it 
fixed with an adhesive substance on the forehead, 
just between the eyebrows. These tika arc not 
a little prized and coveted by the Hindustani 
young men. They train the baya to execute little 
Commissions of gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bitd goes, scizes and carries off the tika from the 
forehead of woman, as precious booiy, to her 
pining lover. This Doab, like Bengal, is flat and 
alluvial. The vast plain is uninterrupted by a 
single eminence; but the soil and climate differ. 
The tall and robust figuro, the firm step, the stern 
eye, and the erect bearing of the manly Hinda- 
stani are everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the 
oxen alone form beasts of burden. A Hindustani 
coolie takes the load over the waist, and not upon 
the hend, The Calcutta Baboos ‘do not know 
what it is to ride. In Hindustan, rural women 
perform, journeys on, horseback, nnd, princeses 
lincnss the morits of horsemanship. ‘The people 
of the Doab bare for the most part well-formed 


tures 

In India, the country between the Ganges and 
Jumns (Jamuns) is especially known as tte Doab, 
Tt includes the whole wedge of land enclosed 
between the confluent stroxms of the Ganges and 








the Jumna, comprising the diteete of Saheranpar, th 


Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, 
Farrakbabad, Etawa, Cawnpur, Fatehpur, and 
part of Allahabad. The irregular horn-1 
tongue of country thus enclosed runs in a swe] 
south - eastward curve, following the 
direction of the Ganges watershed from the 
Siwaliks to Allahabad. On either side the it 
rivers flow through low-lying valleys, fertilized 
by their ‘or percolation, while & 
‘bank Jeads up to the central upland, which con- 
sists of the older deposits, This central plateau, 
though naturally dry and unproductive, except 
when irrigated by wells, has been transformed 
into an almost unbroken sheet of cultivation by 
‘three great systems of irrigation works,—the 
Gunges, the Lower Ganges, and the Eastern Jumna 
canala The East Indian, the Sind, Panjab and 








Dehli, and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways also th 


pass through the Doab in several directions, and 
afford an outlet for ite surplus agricultural produce. 
This Doab was overrun by Shebab-ud-Din Ghori 
in A.D, 1194, and it continued in the rer of the 
Debli emperors until overrm by thc Mabrattas 
in 1736, and occupied by the British in 1754-5, 
after the battle of Buxar and Kora, and in 1801 
the whole lower Donb was coded to the British by 
the Nawab Wazir. 

‘Dosba, a moist rich tract of Iand between the 
Swat and Kabal rivers—Tod's Rojasthan ; History 
Of the Panjab ; Tr. of Hind. 

DO-BE. Hip. A Brabman who has stadied, 
or who teaches, two of the four Vedas, hence the 
term Do, two, end Veds. ‘The canto of Hrahmans 
so termed are generally ignorant an per- 
zona, and by ion boxera and wrestlers.— 
Watton. 

DO-BHASHA. Huy, Two languages. Do- 





guages ; a broker or interpreter. Wilson, 
‘DOBSOON-NOOR, or the Salt Lake, is cale- 
brated over all the westof Mongolia. It furnishes 
salt, nat only to the neighbouring Tartara, but to 
several provinces of the Chinese empire, The 
Dobsoon-Noor is less a Inke than a vast reservoir 
of mineral salt, mixed with nitrous efflorescence. 
The latter is of a faint white, and friable between 
the fingers; sod is easily distinguishable from 
the salf, which is of @ greyish tint, and with o 
shining ‘and crystalline fracture. ‘The lake 
nearly ten miles in circumference, and here and 
there are yourts inhabited by the Mongols, who 
aro occupied with the salt trade; they have also 
Chinese partuers, for Chinese take part in every 
id of trade or industry, The manipulation to 
which the salt is eubjecied requires little labour 
i msista of nothing more than 














slaying them in heaps, and 
otter’s clay, and tho salt 

sufficiently purifies itself.—Hne's Journey. 
DOCKET. This term, in trade, is often applied 


to a short certificate, summary, or memorandnm. 
Jn Government correspondence it mean the 
summary or précis on the back of a letter. In 
English law it signifies a brief in writing. 

DOCKS, Along the greater part of the eastern 
const of the Peninsula of India, wherever the 
rivers can be entered by consting craft, docks 
are formed by digging a chunnel from the river 
sufficiently lage to allow the vessel to be floated 
into it at high water. A dam is thrown ncroas 

¢ channel, and the earth being thrown into 
the dock thus formed, the vemel in flouted 
up above the water mark. By draining off the 
water, the vessel is left high and dry embedded 
in earth. ‘This is removed to allow of accees 
to the bottom of the vessel, which is propped up 
by stones. It is usual aleo to place logs under 
the Keel. A dry dock is thus formed about 
the vessel at a small expense. The repaira having 
been executed, it becomes necessary to lower the 
vessel down to that point when, the dam being 
removed and the water let in, she can be floated 
out, For this purpose cables are coiled under 
her, and these coils filled in with earth, the earth 
under the vessel and logs which were placed 
onder ber kee] removed, the dock is dag out to 
its former depth, the vessel is left, nded reet~ 
ing on thecoils; by uncoiling the cables gradually 
‘veasel is let down, and is then floated ont. 
Ships of 400 tons are thus docked at Coringn. 
This mode of docking ships is followed on the 
Indus. There are great dry docks in Calentta and 
in Bombay for slupping repairs, and in Bombay 
extensive wet docks for receiving ships.—Rohde. 

DOCTOR FISH, a name given to a species of 
‘Cheetodon, also to the small-spined Acanthurus 
subarmatus, Bennetii. 

DOCUMENT-BILL, an Indian bill of exchange 
drawn on London, having as collateral security 
the bill of lading and policy of insurance-on the 
goods; against a part of the estimated value of 
these the bill is drawn.—Simmonds' Dictionary, 

DODABETTA, the highest peak on the Neil. 
py monntains in Southern India, in Int. 11° 

 N., long. 76° 40' E., ite height being 8760 
feet. It was made the «it 
under the astronomer at Madras. A record of 
the meteorological observations was published at 
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DODAH. 


Madras in 1848; the Toda name is Petmartz, 
the name means big mountain —-Sykes; Schlagen!. 
DODAH. Hixn, The unopened cotton pod; 


any roond sccd-veesel, os head. 
Jidal- miley, from Dudb, 


DODAK. Hiwp. Also Di 
milk, Henca Eelypta erecta, Sonchus oleracens, 
Convolvutus pluricaulis, Andrachne 
Bara dodak, Euphorbia thymifolia. Kx 
EB. heliosoopi 

DODA [. See Baluchistan ; Kahan; 


Kalat, 

DODDERS, species of Coscuta ; in tho Sonne 
valley they cover even tall trees with a golden 
web.—Hooker, Him. Jour. p. 88. 

DODITAK, a forchead jewel ornament, worn 
by Hazara women. 

DODO, an extinct bird of the Mauritius This 
and the Aphanapteryx of the Mauritius, the 
Dinoris, Philip alan parrot of New 
and Philip Island, and the Eryti 
Rodriguez, have beoome extinct. Their large 
size made them conspicuous objects, and, being 
occupants of very limited areas, they were easily 
destroyed —G. Bennett, Gatherings, p. 243. 
in DODOH. Tn Java, postare of humility whieh 
inferiors assume when approaching superiors. Tt 
is similar to the pote es Banke, ‘where the 
auperior aita on his legs. 

DODONEA BURMANNIANA. D.C. 








D. anguatifolia, Roxb. 
im, Beas | Gharske, . Ta-Lxpvs, 
Ht, | Veravon 1 
+O Ravi | Shumshad, ¢ 





‘A bandsome small evergreen shrub, well suited 
for hedges, for whioh it 16 often used, and gene- 
rally called bog myrtle.—Rozb.; Stewart. 
ODONEA VISCOSA. Lins. Common on the 
Neilgherries and Panjab; wood elastic, an 
for tool handles —M'Ivor; Vun Mueller. 
DODUGA. Tci.? A ‘wood of the Northern 


jircars. 
DOFLA, a tribe occupying the hills forming the 
northern boundary of Resta. In one of their 
districts, that of the Char Dwar, or Four Me 
no less than 180 petty chiefs are said to hold 
authority in the Dofla villages. The tribes on the 
northern Assam frontier are found in the following 
order along the hills, viz. Aka, Abor, Doffa, 
Miri, and Mishmi; next to them is the Buteab. 
‘The Dofla country extends from the hill course of 
the Sundri river to the Bhoroli river, comprising 
the hills to the uorth of Chedwar in the Lakbim- 
pur, and of Naodwar in the Tezpur district. 
Bangni, the term in their language to signify 
a man, is the only designation they give them- 






8 5 
raja Gourinath Singh is said to have marched an 
army into their hills for the express purpose of 
cbaatising them, and several thousand Doflas 
were taken prisoners and brought down to the 
plains, The raja obliged them to dig acanal, with 
the view of draining off the large and unwhole- 
some morasses that till exist in mahal Kollong- 
pur; but the greater portion of them are said to 
have perished, and the task assigned to them 
remained unsccomplished. They are in com- 

possess many 


wunication with the Tibetans, and 
srticles of Tibetan or Chinese 
‘They bave a Mongolian type of physiognowy; 


DOG. 


but from their intercourse with the people 
of the plains, and the number of Assamese 
slaves which "they have acquired, it is much 
modified and softened, and Colonel Dalton had 
sometimes seen Dofia’ girls with pleasing and 
regular features. Their complexion varies much 


telepbioides. | from olive with a ruddy tinge, to dark brown. 
Sim dda, | Mas 


and marital righta are the same with the 
Dofia as with the hill Miri, ‘Those who can 
afford it are polygamists; but polyandry is far 
more common amongst the Dofia iben amongst 
the eastern tribes—Dalion, Ethnol. of Bengal ; 
Reng. As. Soc, Jour., No. 2051. 





Cane, . In! Kyupok, | ‘ToaK. 
Tho various kinds of doga arc commonly be- 
lieved to have been derived from one extinct 
ies. On the monuments of Egypt, of date 
B.C. 3400 to 2100, several varieties of dogs are 
ted, and on oue Assyrian monument, of 
date n.c, 640, an enormous maatiff ie figured,— 
‘idencea of the fact of the long existence of many 
varietin, A predilection for the society of man 
seems almost inherent in the dog; and when we 
trace back its history, as far as the refase heaps 
of Denmark and the pile folks of the Swiss lakes, 
or, what is still more suggestive, the representa- 
tions on the Egyptian temples and tombs, the 
ao fact is irresistible, that man and the dog 
e ahared each other's company for pomibly 
longer period than any other creatures; and 
whether the attachment at firat was gradual or 
not, it has now, at least as far as the brute is con- 
Sate eee tere Bae 
ji ¥ eml e Egyp- 
tian monuments of antiquity, and the ‘lime it te 
have taken to develope even ono variety from the 
feral stock, and note the foxhound or the tun- 
spit of 4500 to 5000 years ngo, it may well be 
conceded that the dog, of all four-footed beasta, 
has a claim to man’s kindness and protection. The 
dog is mentioned forty times in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, but always in terms of aversion, In the 
present day, Bedouins cherish their dogy. Except 
‘at Medina, they are met with everywhere in Arabia 
and Syria, are of the fierce Turkoman breed, the 
shepherd dog, the bazar dog, and the Macedonian 
greyhound, and are almost as much cherished as by 
Europeans; and, whether a wretched mongrel, or 
belonging to one of the pure breeds, a dog is the 
fierce companion of the wandering Turkoman, wit 
ite long ears and winter coating of long soft hair. 
‘The shepherd dog is not inferior to thatof Europe 
inany respect. There is also the town or bazar dog, 
‘besides crosses of the dog and wolf and the dog and 
fox. Dogs are generally the only sentinels of every 
Bedouin encampment; and the Macedonian grey- 
hound, with the usual addition of a hawk 
‘near the entrance of the tent, forms part of the suite 
of a shaikh or other chief throughout most parte 
of Arabia, This animal is about the height of » 
full-sized English greyhound, but rather stouter : 
he is deep-chested, has long smooth hair of a red 
colour, and tail nearly aa much feathered aa that 
of an Irish setter. His speed does not quite equal 
that of the highest bred dogs of Great Britain, 
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DOG. 


but be keeps it up eo much longer, that he ia 
tolerably certain of running down the flectest 


gazelle. 

‘The wild dog is the Cuon rotilans of natural- 
ists, They are to be found in packs throughout 
Ceylon, British India, and Malayaua, the Himale 
and Tibet, and each of the races has a name for 
it, mostly meaning wild dog. Wild dogs do 
not bark,—they only whine, howl, and growl. 
The Himalayan wild dog, when taken it 
eusily tamed ; and this rule would ssem to 
good with the wild races of other countries ; 
deed, although not generally acknowledged, the 
wolf, jackal, and bysena get much attached to man, 
if carefully reared and treated with kindness. The 
somai-domeaticated dogs, in common with the wild 
apecies, have erect ears, and this would sccm to 
beoome more pronounced the nearer they assimi- 
late to the latter, This circumstance ins been 
noted in respect to domesticated sheep, goats, ete, 
when left more or less to shift for themselves, as 
is apparent on the Himalayas and Alps. 

In tho Nepal hils, the dhole or wild! dog are 
found in packs, parying from 50 to 200, and the 
havoc committed by them smong the ‘flocks of 
sheep and hill cattle is incredible. Their destrac- 
tion of deer algo is immense, and their mode of 
hunting may be worthy of mention. In size the 
‘wild dog is little larger than the common jackal 
of India, but longer in the body, and possessing 
much greater power, with a very formidable set 
of jawa. Oolour, a rich reddish-brown, with 
soenting qualities of the highest order. 
after nightfall the pack 
when they disperse in threes and fours in search 
af grime, "The fiat party that hit off the trail 
open, when the whole pack rosh to them, and 
when all are assembled, fasten to the trail and off 

go. The deer egon become alarmed and 
double, when the pack immediate) 
partion, etch one rishing to the different pases 
for which deer are known to make; and on the 
doer attempting to pass either, it is immediately 
seized by the party, who utter a simultaneous ery, 
and the whole pack then rush in, and the deer is 
at once devoured, Fresh gamo is next sought, 
and in the same way destroyed ; and this speci 
of bunting ia continued according to the size of the 
peck, till all their appetites are appeased, when 
they retire to their almost inaccessible 
in the rocks, and remain for threo or four day 
until hunger again drives them forth on another 
excursion. From their destractive qualities, the 
wild dogs hardly ever remain longer than s month 
in the same locality, having in that time effectu- 
ally seared away ail the deer for miles round. 
Captain Smith never knew them to attack man, 
and even when severely wounded, they will only 
soap after the manner of s wounded jackat. When 
bears. 


8 
ld 





deer are not procarable, they wil attack even 
Wild dogs differ slightly in appearance. They 
are ‘the most determined enemies of the tiger, 


hunting bim whenover they meet with him. <i 
have been remarks Lieutenant Rioe, ‘by 
Bhils, that they have sometimes seen a tiger kept 
Pitoner up a large treo, with » pack of thewe dogs 
ing around him, i 


when on no other occasion i 


would a tiger attempt to save himself 

ieee, “On thes af the pen the wild 
ligpersed, when nt jumped down: 

imide his toepe Ths T aruly belove 


by climbing 


ascemble at a given cry, defe 


tell off in breed, 


DOs. 


fact, for the story arose out of 8 casual remark 
which one Bhil made to another in my hearing, 
as wo were passing a certain large tres (with a 
straight stump about five yarda high before the 
branches began, up which a tiger had jumped). 
Ferhape these dogs hunt the tiger for poaching on 
their deer; or it may bo only the old antipathy 
between cat and dog op a large scale.’ 

‘Mr. Arthur Grote, C.8, sent to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society from Chaibasa, Central India, the 
skins aad skeletons of a maturc female and male 
half-grown, of the ordinary wild dog, #0 called, 
of British India, These animala are specifically 
identical with a particularly fine living adalt male 
sent down from Upper Assam; und this appears 
to be the ordinary species alike of the Himalaya 
end of Central and $. Jodia, Canis Dukhunensis, 
Syke, and C, primevus, Hodgson ; and a Malayan 
specimen in that museum, which was supposed to 
be C. Samatrensis, Mardiicke, differed only in the 
considerably deeper tint of its rufous colouring, 

‘The Vakhan Dog ix a broed from Chitral. It 
bears @ strong resemblance to the Scotch collie. 
They have long ears, a bushy tail, and a body 
more calonlated for swiftness than strength, The 
colours are black, reddish-brown, or mottled. 

The Hilt Dogs are covered with black wool, 
which forms an article of traffic. They are large, 
and ferocious to strangers, but are useful ae sheep 
dogr, and are provided with an iron collar to secure 
the dog from a leopard’s teeth. 

The Tibetan Mastiff in large, strong, with a 

cont. It is very fierce, well adapted to 
flocks against robbers or beasts of prey ; it 
in subject to hydrophobia. It has a tan-coloured. 
supra-orbital siripe. 

‘Shikari Dog of Kamaon is very like the 
pariah dog of the pining, 

The Dage of Kenawar axo of & largo ferocious 

l, recombling wild beasts in their nature; 
they are covered with black wool, and aro very 
averse to strangers, whom they often bite aud 
tear in a most shocking manner; thoy are generally 
chained during the day, otherwise it would be 
dangerous to approach ' village. ‘The fleece, 
especially of the young ones, ia almost equal to 
aliawl wool. 

‘The breed of Bischur, in the Himalaya, is 
noted for its size and hardibood, The finest dogs 
of this breed bear considerable resemblance 
to  mastiff, but retain a good deal of the cur, 
‘Their colour in general is ‘ofack and white, with a 
littlo red occasionally ; their hair is long and thick, 
and the tail long and bushy, curling up bebind ; 
their head is somewhat long and pointed, like the 
common shepherd's dog. ‘They are often very 
fierce, and sometimes attain a considerable aire, 
Dut are seldom so large as a full-sired mastiff, 
‘These animals are furnished with a down under 
their long shaggy hair, which is as fine and soft as 
shawl wool; this comes off easily in warm weather, 
and is regularly shed with the hair, Every animal 
is similarly furnished in this cold country. The 
natives use these as sheep-dogs, in the sume way 
as those of other countries, and also for hunting 
all sorts of game, even bird, which they ire out in 
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DOGAR. 


‘The Greyhound of Bamian ie feet. Tt haa long 
saggy baie on the legs and body. The Persian 
greyhound hea « fringe of soft silky bair on the 
are. 


‘The dog which ia known in Bengal by the name 
of the Nepal Dog, is, properly speaking, a native 
of the Upper and Lower Tibets, whence it is usually 
Drought to Nepal. It isa fierce and surly creature, 
about the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered with thick long hair. It ia reckoned to 
be a good wateh-dog, and never to sleep at night. 

Amon; the Hindus of India and the Indian 
Mahomedans, the dog is regarded as on unclean 
animal. With the Cree, Ojibbeway, Swampy, and 
Sionx, the dog was supposed to be the most ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to the offended deities, five dogs 
‘being the common number for a propitiatory 
offering. The unclaimed dogs of Bombay, Egypt, 
Mecca, and Constantinople are a sad nuisance, 
and even in Bombay, being protected and fed, but 
not housed, by the Parsee inhabitants, as well as 
by Hindua An expiring Parsee requires the 
presence of a dog, in furtherance of his departing 
soul, and, after the Sagedid or dog-look, the ex- 

‘pody is speedily consigned to the Tower of 

jilence, In Rangoon, pariah dogs infest the town. 

The greatest number of dogs are found near the 
Kyoungs. 

Dogs are eaten in China, at Zanzibar, in 
Austealia, and tho Pacific. In China there ere 
restaurants both for doge' and cats! flesh. 

Dog-skin is thin, but tough, and good 
Teather, Of late yenra horse ‘leather takes its 
placo for thin dress shoes. Most of the dog-kin 
‘gloves are really made of lamb-skin. 

‘Dogs in the Pacific Islanda are fod on cocoa- 
uuta,— MacGregor; Darwin's Variation of Animals 
and Plants ; Jerdon's Manmatia ; Smith's Nepal ; 
Jour. As, Soc. of Ben., November 1856 ; Gerard's 
Kanawar ; Fraser's Himalaya Mts. p. 354 ; Kobin- 
wore Travels iL p. 956 ; Gray ih pp. 75,70. Bee 

‘nnis, 

DOGAR, also Dogra, a predatory and 
‘race scattered over various tracts of the 
Hindustan. ‘There are 2 few in Hansi, ; 
and Biroayur, which latter place, together with a 
considerable tract along the bank of the Sutlej, 
thoy held for a long time during the 18th centary 
in almoet undisputed sovereignty. ‘Their oveupa- 
‘tion was divided between pasture and plander. 
They are Mahomedans, and state that they were 
originally Chauhan Rejpote ; but the Kaim Khani 
and other converted Chauhan of those parts will 
not acknowledge the fraternity, ing that 
Dogar were nothiug but Jats and ‘cajers. Dogars 
‘are held in no consideration by their 
but in former times they were much dreaded on 
account of their predatory habits, which civilised 
neighbourhood and a strong government 
them now unwillingly to relinquish, Their per- 
soual appearance is in their favour: thoy are a 
tall and muscular race, and are generally remark 
able for having large aquiline noses. Members of 
the Dogar race attained distinction first as feuda- 
tories of Ranjit Singh, and later as allies of the 
British, The raja of Jama nnd Kashunir is a 
Doger. They use as a written character a modi- 
fication of the Nagari, to which the term Dogri 
has been given.—Eltiot’s Supp. Gloss,; Cust. 


tribeot nlaee se ata arabe, Fond te 











DOKBMA. 


‘oleander is a conspicuous example, Some are 


herbaceous, a¢ in the caso of the vinea or peri- 
winkle, a climbing plant with trailing twigs. The 
Nerium piscidium of Roxburgh ia common in the 
Khassya or Sylbet mountains, and there called 
echalat. It is an extensive perennial elimber. 
Tta bark contains a large quantity of fibre, which 
the natives use for the same purposes as hemp. 
Dr. Roxbargh, in steeping some of the young 
shoots in a fish-pond, in order to facilitate the 
removal of the bark, and to clean the fibré 
found that many if not all the fish, were killed. 
Hence the specific name which he applied. Dr 
Wight formed the plant into a new genus, Echal- 
tum.—-Fl. Ind, ii, p. 7. 

DOG-FLY, the zimb of Abyssinia, 

DOG'S TONGUE FISH is shaped like the sole. 
Tt attaches itself to the bottoms of bonts, and 
takes a sonorous noise, which ia more intsionl 
when several are stuck to the same plans and act 
in eoncert.—Bowring's Siam, i ry 1 

DOH, a name in Java for the horshair-like 
fibre of the eju or gomuti palm, the Aronga 
saccharifera, J.ahitl, — Simmonds, 

DOHADA. Hep, A term which usually signi- 
fies the desire or longing of « pregnant woman, to 
which the Hindus attach aa much importance as 
do tho nations of Europe. 

DOHAGUN. Amongst the Hindus, Sohagun fa 
2 woman who becomes sti provious to her lord’s 
death; Dobaguo, one who follows him after 


death. 

DO-HARTHA, Hexp, A well with two wheels, 

DOING NAK, « hill race in Arakan, on the 
upper waters of the Mayu river. They are 

juddhists ; their Innguage is a corrupt Bengali, 
and they call themsclyos Kheim banago. "They 
are a branch of the Obukma, and apy also to 
have been endogamous. Captain Lewin mentions 
that thoy abandoned the paront stem daring tho 
chiefship of Janbakhsh Khan, about 1782, The 
reason of this aplit was o disagreement on the 
subject of marriages. The chief pnssed an order 
that the Doing Nak should intermarry with the 
tribe in genersl. This was contrary to ancicut 
enstom, and caused discontent, and eventually « 
break in the tribe.—Lewin's Till Tracts of 
Chittagong, p. G5; Raffies! History of Java, i. p. 
328; Lubbock, Orig. a, Civ 103. 
OI-PHORYA. Mann. The name of a elass 
portunate Hindu inendicants, who knock 
their heads against atones to enforce compliance 
with their demands; heaco any importunate 
petitioner. 

DOJA. Tier. An ingot of silver, stamped, 
current on the hills for 20 rupecs. 

DOKA. Tiww.? A tree of Chutia Nagpar, 
‘with a hard red timber.—Cal, Cat, Ez. 

DOKAD-DAR, a pattern in a Kashmir shaw]. 
Dokk, a Central Asian cotton fabric. 

DOKH. Hixp. A cut-and-thrust sword of 
Hindustan. 
DOKHMA or Dakbma, or Tower of Silence, the 

lace for depositing the dead of the Parsee race. 
Fhe dokhma. has a deep well, surrounded by = 
Platform with channels converging to the well. 

body is Jaid on s partition of the platform, 

and the finids resulting from its decomposition 
flow the channels into the well ; but aftor 
@ time the remnants of bones are also swept 
into that exeavation. The word is also said to 
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DOKHTAR. 
the name applied to the fire temples of the ancient 
fire- worshippers overhang Caspian Bea. 

DOKHTAR. Pens. A daughter. It is 


nounced much the same as that word is in 
Jand. It is from the Sanskrit Dubitri, one who 
milks the cow, a milkmaid, 

DOKOA, a pigmy African race deseribed by Dr. 
Krapf, 4 fect high. are said to pray with 
foet in the nir and their head on the ground, and 
cat anakes, anta, mice, 

DOK-PA-CHU, the river of the Dokpa. Lieut. 
Strachey found the Dokpa the chief salt-carrieza, 

DOKRA, a low coate of Singhbum. 

DOL, in’ Bengal a social section of high-caste 
Hindus, each presided over by a Dolapati, who 
can summon the section together on marriage 
and death festivals, 

DOL, in Persian, also Dol-dolab and Dolaba, a 
revolving wheel of buckets for drawing water, 
usually called a Persian wheel, aud such as is 
uaed in dredging machines, In Urda, Dol is 
written either with the Porsian or Hindi D; and 
js aleo a vessel for drawing water; 2 1 
bucket,—Euiot. 

DOLA, in Yemen, isa government officer much 
such another as a pacha in Turkey, only sting 
upon & narrower atage.—Niehuhr’s Tr. ti. 

DOLA. Hino. From Doola, to swing; 
Dole -Jaira, the awing festival held on 
moon of Phalgun (March—April) in honour of 
‘Krishna, when Sgures of Krishua and Radba are 
swung in an ornamented awing. 

DOLA. Hwy. A Blahomedan woman of 
inferior rank, married to & man of superior rank. 
bho takes a ‘lower placo than a wife of cqual 
station, and is ied to her busband’s home 
without any ceremonial or procession. 

LA. Hinp. Bier, Dola runka, the war bier. 

DOLDRUMS, a term given by seamen to the 


zone or girdle’ of the cquatorial calms, lying 
between ae NE. and aw. trade winds. 

long calms alternate with dreadful storms. 
sides being a region of calms aud baffling winds, 
it ia a region noted for its raina and clouds, which 
make it one of the most oppreasive and dissgreo- 
ablo places ates. The ships from Europe for India 
and Australia have to cross it. They are often 
baffled in it for two or three weeks; then the 
children and the passengers who are of delicate 
health suffer most, It ia a jagtatsl raved on 
the wayside to those Eastern lands.—Afaury's 
Phys. Geog. p. 175. 

BOLL isp. Grounds and houses established 
Ly Hindu religious bodies in towns. 

DOLICHOS, o genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Fabscem, or the bean tribe. 
About thirty-two apecies af Dolichoa are well 
known, Cattle eat the straw of D. pilosus, the 
‘TTakari-kolay of Bengal. D. pilosas, with downy 
Jeaves and abounds in Tenasserim. Several 
varieties of D. Sinensiz are cultivated, and D. 
unifloras, the common horse gram plant, is grown 
in many of India. 

DOLICHOS CATJANG. Roxb. 

‘D. Sinensls, cur. orthosarpus. 












Burbuti,. . . . Bena, | Bollar, . Hunn. 
‘Cay. | Masendi, Mauzan 

Sanax. 

‘Sinax. 

Tax. 

- Ta 


Be- eaten as French beans, 


DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS. 


valuable pulse, prized in Indi 
Pe D. Binensis has six varisties, dis~ 
Saguiabed by thee ite, brown, snd Piso: ode 
mus, pheeospermus,and melanoepermus. 
Ainslie, p. 237 ; Broad. iii. 803. See D. Sinensis, 
Piet ig FALQATUR: | Aiein, a 
mounge tige, . Verriulva. . . . Tat 
Common in_hedges, biickews. ete., where the 
soil istich and moist. Flowers during the cold 
season, The tuberons roots are cut by the natives 
into the form of beads, and strung and worn 
round the neck to cure purging in children.— 
Roxb. iii, 811. 
DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS. Roxb. 





Glycine viscosa, { Rhynchosia viscosa, D.C. 
Shim-batrajee, BENG. Karu kandi, ‘Te, 
‘Erra chikieudu, ‘Tsu. Nugu cbikkadu, . 

‘Karu chikksde, 


Growa all over India, and has largish yellow 
flowers ; differs but little from D, tomentosa. 

DOLICHOS PILOSUS. Road. 
Tau bai,. . . . BuRw. | Tokuri kulay, . . Hino, 

Grows over all India, Cattle eat the straw.— 
Roxb, iii, $12. 

DOLICHOS SINENSIS. Linn, 

i a 





ND, Pexs. Wondurn mm, : . Sixay. 
Rang, 1° "Rawone Alebandate Alma 9 
Paru,. . . MavgAL, ! Gi 
‘The varietios of this commonly-cultivated species 
have white, bares se aR an pana 
eceremocarpus is D. Sinensis, D.C., the D. sesqui- 
pate Linn. The orthocarpusis the D. "Tranaue- 

‘of Jacquemont, D. catjang of Roxburgh, 

‘This a sown caged sad leader pod “4 
rains; it has a very long and alender an 

en “ine ‘bean itself is small, 

and those with white seeds are eateemed the heat. 

isture,. . . . 1244 Fatty or oily matter, 141 
‘Nitrogonousinaiter, 24°00 Mineral convtituants 
» i: fab}, se es BES 

DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARIENSIS. Jacq. 

D. Sinensis, var, orthocarpus, 
Eobeh ke phall, . Doxt. | Bybee, . 
‘Rajamasbs, . . Baek. | Pemala-kain,. . . 

‘This is s long, slender, pleasant-tasted legume, 
not unlike the French bean both in oj 
and natural qualities. There ia a larger variety 
of it, called in Tamil, Perum pytun-kai; {n 
Dukhani, Suffaid lobeh ke phali; in Teluga, 
Dantoo pesala-kais, and in Sanskrit, Sveta raja- 
masha.— Ainslie, p. 244, 

DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS. Lam. 

D. bifiorus, Roxb, 
. Barat; Boteng, Pans, 

Gur, se ey 
. Kolutha ; Ontnin, Savi, 
Kalb; Kolt, Ravi, Soma. 













‘Muthera ; Maediri, 
It is used in'S. Indis for cattle, and is the 


common food for horaes in the southem part of 





the Peninsula. It is a very: t-tanted pulse, 
and is used by the poorer as an article af 
diet in curries. It iz grown in fields after the 


DOLL. 


rain, When given to horses, it must fimt be 
boiled ; they soon become very fond of it, and 
Keep in aa good condition as upon sny other grain. 
Moisture, . . . . 11-40 Fatty or oily matter, 0°81 
‘Nitrogenous matter, 23'25 Mineral constituents. 

Starchy «6143 (ah)... SL 

Jt is commonly cultivated for its pulse up to 
7000 feet. or more in the Himalaya, and is largely 
grown in the Peninsula of India. It produces 
about sixty-fold in a good soil and favourable 
season, One variety has grey seeds; the seeds of 
another variety, melanospermus, are jot black. 
Both varieties of sead are used to feed cattle, and 
aa food of man in times of scarcity. Cattle eat 
the straw. 

Tta Ou, 
Moneela oil, . Esc, | Varoosanigaloo nuna, TEr. 
Vareedaist yeunel, Tax 
is a pale yellow clear oil. The variety employed 
for oft had nenrly white peoda ow? ree: 
LZ, Stewart ; Ainslie, p. 288. 

DOLL, properly Dal, Hind. A name of 
the pulses, Cajanus Indicas or pigeon pea, and 
Phaseolus aureus ; largely used a8 food. 

DOLLAR, 8 coin current in the United States 
of America, parte of Sonth America, the Eastera 
Archi ‘China, and some of the states of con- 
tinental Europe. it is ugually the largest silver 
coin of a country. The American dollar is divided 
into 100 cents, and is valued at about 4s. 2d. 
‘There are Sicilian, Austrian, and Spanish dollars, 
which are estimated according to their weights 
and fineness, 

Tn the Arvhipelago, the dollar coins of the 
highest value are what are called ‘ Pillar dollars,’ 
from two pillars, sapposed to represent the Pillars 
of Hercules, which are stamped on the reverse of 
the coins of Carolus ur, and tv. The coinage of 
the independent states of South America, and 
even those of Ferdinand vit. of Spain, are only 
current at considerable discount. 
entire exportable produce of Acheen and the 
Podier coasts is raised by the Batta and other 
nations of the interior, who sell it to the Malays 
of the coast, who again resell it to strangers. 
‘The Batta, Uke many other of the brown-com- 
plexioned tribes of the Archipelago, have asingular 
custom of melting dawn the precious metals they 
obtain into circular plates, which are connected 
with their religions. “The Pillar dollars, probably 
owing to the superior purity of the metal, aro 
more easily melted down than the Mexican dollars, 
whioh require a degree of heat that the Bata are 
unable to produce. The Anglo-American traders 






Almost the col 


DOLPHIN. 


Arthur's quoit or coetan, near Criccieth, Lanyon 
it and Chun quoit and others in Cornwall, 
Drew quoit in Somersetshire, the Kite 
koty or quoit near Maidstone, and the Coity-y- 
entoe in Guerasey, all of them circles of upright 
stones. Professor Sven Nileson (On the Stone 
Age, p. 159) defines the English cromlech as 
synonymous to the Freuch dolmen, the Seandi- 
navian dis, and the dyss of Deumark, consisting of 
one large block of stone, supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring, and intended to 
contain one corpse only, several of these dorsar 
being sometimes enclosed in circles of raised 
stones. Following, however, the nomenclature 
given by the late Dr. Lukis, we cannot be far wrong, 
in aseigniog the word cromlech to all elaborate 
megalithic structares of ‘one or more chamber, 
in wi cate; the passa; Ves mA} 
included. ‘The dolmen (Dol, a table; Moen, a stone) 
is, an ite name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French grottes 
aux iéea, the fairy’s grotto, as well as the Gaug- 
rifter, the gallery tombe of the Swedes, the 
jettestuer or chambered tumnli of the Danes, and 
the German Hunenbetten. In China, the cham- 
ered tumali associated with megalithic avenues 
havo attained their greatest development. ‘The 
great tomb (the Ling or resting-place of Yung Lo 
of the Ming dynasty), 30 miles from Pekin, con~ 
sista of an enormous mound or earth barrow 
covered with trees, and surrounded by a wall a 
mile in circumference. In the centre of tha 
mound in a stone chamber containing the sarco- 
phagus, in which is the corpee. This chamber or 
vault is approached hy an arched tunnel, the 
entrance to which ia bricked up, ‘This entrance 
is approached by a paved causeway, passing 
through namerous arches, galleries, courts, ap 
halls of sacrifice, and through a long avenue of 
lostal. marble figures, sixtoen paira of wolves, 
keling, lions, horses, camels, elephants, and twelve 
pairs of warriom, pricats, and civil officers 
‘Thore was a fine celled dolmen formerly exiuting 
near Nidi-mund, on the Neilgherries, and through- 
‘out the Belgaum and Kaladgi collectorates ars 
soattered groups of dolmens, formed of large 
rough slabs set on edge, with a huge cap-stone 
laid over them. Many of these are to be seen to 
the 8.1V. of Konur, in the Belgaum collectarato. 
A dolmen was discovered in Gujerat. Barrows 
occur in Zorapur. Upright monumental stones 
‘or menbire also oosur.—Ind. Aut. 
DOLOMIEA MACROCEPHALA. D.C. 























who vist the west coast therefore hit upon the Dip, Dhope, . Rassan | Phe Root. 
aystem of melting down the Mexican in Gugal, > Sure. | Pokbarmul, . Pansan, 
United States, and coining them into Pillar A plant not uncommon from the Sutlej up to 


dollars, so that sn equalimtion in the value of the 


these coins is likely soon to take place; but aa the 
Batta require the dollars almost solely for the 
of melting down, it may be doubted 
whether this new system may not materially affect 
A production of exportable articles.—Simmonds’ 
ict. 

DOLMEN, a table stone used by ancient races 
a8 8 sepulehral monument, The British apply 
a went cole Seely Skeet cence 

‘true ig a circle of uprigi 
the ‘Hurlers’ and ‘Nine Maidens" in Cornwall 
‘The cromlech of the British antiquarian ie the 
same as the Welsh and English ‘quoit,’ such a5 


at from 10,500 to 18,000 feet, often 
‘on the crests of ridges. The odorous 
Toot is locally used aa incense offered at shrines 
‘acd to rajas, and the flowers also are placed in 
teuuples on the Sutlej.—Dr. J. L. Stewart. 
LOMITE. Bwah-ju-shih, Cars. The Chineso 
aake vessels out of their dolomites, It is aleo 
used medicinally internally. Dolomite is a mag- 
nesisn limestone, used for building and for Ktho- 
jig stones.— Smith. 
LPHIN. | This name is applied by southern 
ing ssilore both to the brilliant Coryphsna 
pps, Jinn, the Dorado or Dolphin of & 
ian’ bloe Or purple, and to the Delphinus or 









DO-LUNGI. 


: The Coryphions hippuris are caught in 
the Gulf of Aral Bennett i 32. Pies 
awimming about it is of brilliant blue or purple, 
gleaming with a metallic lustre on every change 
of reflected light, and varying in intensity aocard- 
ing to the dej of illumination and shade. On 
being captured, the changes of its tints are most 
lovely: the bright purple and golden yellow hues 
change to a brilliant silvery tint, varying back 

into the original colours of purple and gold. 
This play of colours continues for some time, and 
thon settles to # dull leaden hue, The Delphinus 
Peronii is very rare, and confined to the confines 
of the Antarctic Ocean, 8. of Cape Horn.—@. 


Bennett, i. pp. 8, 20, 
‘DO-LUNGI of Jalandhar, a fino doubte jungi ar 
scarf, 
‘DOM or Hali. In the great belt of forest and 





intervening between the mountains and the plains, C. 


are several tribes. One of these, the Dom of the 
N.W. Provinces, is gencrally’ regarded as a 
romnant of the original stock which the intruding 
‘Aryans displaced. ‘The huts of the Dom or Hali 
are on a low rango, and the Dom are hereditary 
Dondanen to the Rajputs. ‘They are su; to 
be the samo ae the Dotn of the Santal hills, and 
the Dami, still a well-defined tribe in ‘eab- 
Himalayan Ne Besides the Dom of Garhwal, 
in the N.W. Provinces, there aro wandering and 
wild tribes, named Buur. Damak, Kanjar, Kum- 
boh, Nat, Soussi, Gond, the Tharu in the Terai, 
‘and’ the Pasi in ‘Oudh.’ Tn Oudh the Dom is a 
swooper, carries away tho dead, is often a 
musician, and his wife the Domini, an actress who 
erforms’ in the Pirate apartments of women. 
in Kninaon in N.W. India, the Dom is engaged 
in basket-making and wicker-work. Thoy have 
dark, almost black skins, and crigp ourly hair. The 
Dom is uow dwelling amongst the general popu- 
Intion in the north of India, under the Himalaya, 
and in the Kamaon hills, ‘The Dom were once & 
considerable tribe, and are till « numerons alot 
section opulation, being in fact 
inferior class, eo ordi jourer a8 well a3 
artigana, and, with the Ghasl, in the labour market 
of Northern India take the place af the Mang, 
Mhar, Dher, and Pariah of the south of India, and 
are rope, fan, basket, and mat makers, ‘Tradition 
fixes the country of the Dom to the north of the 
Gogra, tonching the Bhur on the east, in the 
vicinity of the Rohini. Several old forts testify 
to their former importance, and still retain the 
names of their founders, as for instance Domai 
and Domungurh. Ramgurh and Suhunkote on 
the Rohini are also Dom forte. Buchanan con- 
siders that the Dom are the same as the Dom 
Kutur (Domtikar); slso that the Dom expelled 
the Tharu, and were afterwards expelled by the 
Bhur, ‘There are several Dom or tribes 
scattered over the western districts of Oudh, and 
im Bundelkhand and Saugor. The Mirasi Dom 
are Mahomedans descended from Bhat, and are 
erhape more generally known by the name of 
Miragl and Puk'hawnj. ‘The naino of Miresi is 
abbreviated into Mir; and thua the Mir of the 
Kala Nuddi, after whom Mirapur is called, having 





‘asumed this distinguished title, are y 
able to conceal the truth of their being really 
descended from the Mirasi Soorkh. Domang, a 


low-custe rece in Kanswar, the same as the 
Dom of Kamaon.— Tilson ; Latham ; Campbell, 
9 


DONDRA HEAD. 
16-125; Buchanan, Eastern India; Eliot; 
Patton, Eth, 


‘DO-MALA. Hip, A Jarge well, furnished 
with a donble ‘harth’ or Persian wheel. 
DO-MAT. Hixp. Sail, part clay and part 
henee the name ‘two-earths,’ Do-mat. 
DOMBA, Dombar, or Domar, an athlete, rope 
dancer, or gymnast, known in the south of india 
as the Kollati or Khelnti. The young women are 
models of physical strength ; they are not restrained 
from intercourse for money. ‘They are in amall 
¢lans in the centre and south of the Peninsula of 


India. 
DOMBA_GASS. SinoR. Calophyllum ino- 
yum, Z. Domba-keera is C, Moonii, W. 
iba oil, a fragrant fixed oi? obtained from the 
aceds of the Alexandrian laurel, C. inophyllum. 
Jt is used for burping and for medicinal purposes, 
inophyllum bas x soft, coarse, open-grained, 
light ‘wood, bearing a strong resemblance 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
polish, and presenta a pretty curled pattern; 
perhaps not a very durable wood, at all events in 
ita native country.—Br. 1851, 

DOMBEYA, ui genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Sterculiacew, inhabiting the East 
Indies, and the Isles of France, Bourbon, and 
d in Dark of D. spectabiis i made 
into ropes in Madagascar. D. angulata, Cav., 
is the D. tilifolia, Rosh, It isa ae native of 
Bourbon, with rose-coloured Howers like those of 
the cotmion oleander, leaves cordate ; flowers in 
corymbs, of pretty rose colour. D, palmata, 
Cav., a shrub; leaves palmate, rerembling the 
common cosir-il plat. Flower, in large tar- 
minal corymbs, rose-coloured, appear in Septem! 
and October. D. tomentosa Pe small tree with 
rose-coloured flowers.-Eng. Cyc.; Riddell; Roxb. 

DOME, in architecture, i 




















ee 
gular excellence of execution, 





Tn the 
‘western side of India, the cusped arch and the 
dome characterize the Mahomedan style of archi- 
seotare, but that of Ahmadabad and that of the 


pur buildings present points of difference. 
Perforated stonework oceurs in old Hindu uild- 
ings, but apecimens remarkable for the variety of 
bountiful design are chiedy to be found inthe 
Mahomedan works of the 15th and following 
centuries at Ahmadabad and Aurangabad. 

DOMETT, a thin kind of flannel, of which the 
weft is of wool, the warp of cotton. —Fatilkner, 

DON, D., a botanist, author of the Prodromus 
and Flora Nepalensis, 

DON, Hinp. A clod-erusher drawn by two 
bullocks ; the driver stands on the implement 
when working it The kulu is wed after the 
clod-crusher for levelling the ground, and, with 
the scarier removed, it 4s used for covering the 
seed after it is drilled in. ‘The kuri is a drill 
used in rice cultivation. 

DONA. Hm. A leaf folded up as a éup. 

DONABEW, a town in Pegu, taken by the 
British 2d April 1825. 

DONDRA HEAD, the most southern point in 

lon, is in Int. 5° 55" N., long. 80° 38! 40" F 
Jow and projecting, and with cocon- 
trees. neive ruins are still on it of an 
and once celebrated temple, which was 
‘and destroyed by the Portagaese in 1887. 
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DONDU. 


DONDU. How. Tubes of the corolla of the 
Nyetanthes arbor-tristis. 

DONG. Buoz. The wild yak of Tibet, the 
fiercest of all known raminanis, It will rarely 
allow a man to escape alive if it can come up 
with him. Tt is generally hunted on 
the great sim being to detach one from the herd. 

Fecta open jaces, ani in large 
herds. Its favourite pasturages being ascertal 
in the midatof these the hunters, who are on foot, 
throw up circular enclosures of atone a few yards 
spart, the hunter taking up a position in one of 
them. ‘When a dong is within shot, the hunter, 
having fired at him, instantly quite his enclosure 
for another ; for as goon as the animal hears the 
shot, whether ha haa been hit or not, he, guided 
by the smoke of the discharge, rushes furiously 
on the enclosure, and commences knocking it to 
psees, “When the hunter gets another shot at 

im, he retires again from his shelter to a freth 
enclogure, and #0 on till he has killed his game. 
‘The ordinary size of the dong is four times that 
of the domestic yak; it is black all over, having 
occasionally a white streak in the forehead, The 
horns of a full-grown bull are said to be three , 
fect long, and the circumference must be immense. | 
The common mode of describing it is to throw 
out the elbow, bring the fingers to the riba, and 

it: to the circle thas formed as the size of the 

Te in sed by the grandeee of Tibet at 
wnarriages and other feasts, when it is filled with 
strong drink, and banded round to the company. 
Nothing more commendatory of the host's jovi- 
ality can be said, than that he regaled his guest 
out of the dong’s horn. The horns so used 
are finely polished, and mounted with silver or 
gold and preciowy wiones, It is common, in s 

‘ibetan goompa (Lamasorai) to ace a atnffed 
dong standing in front of the image of Maba 
Kali, at whose shrine the animal is thus figura- 
tively sacrificed; axea and other, instruments 
morifice are ranged around the image. Si 
thet Buddhists sh« 








ould proserve this feature ot 
Hinduism in their places of worekip ; not mote 80, 
however, than, as Huc describes, that a lama 
should nearly go into fits on seeing a louse from 
his tunic impaled for the microscope, while the 
whole of his" countrymen and co-rdigioniats are 
among the greatest slaughterera and consumers of 
animal food in the world. 

DONGAR. Mase, ‘A bill, high ground. 
Maur. A lawless tribe inhabiting 


Dongar-Koli. 
the hilly country. Dongargaon, on the platean 
of Olvhatisgarh, has a great grain market. 


DONGI-DONGI of Maccassar, Eucheuma 
spinosa; Plocaria candida, Nees; the agar-agar of 


commerce. 
‘DONI of the Coromandel conat is a hnge vessel 
of the ark-like form, about seventy fect long, 
twenty feet broad, and twelve feet deep, with a flat 
‘bottom or keel part, which at the broadest plece 
ia peven feeb; and at the fore and after of 
the vessel it breaka into ten inches, which is the 
iding of the stem and stern ‘The 
after are similar in form amidships. Their 
light draught of water is about four fect, and 
when loaded, about nine feet. These rude 
unshapely vessels trade from Madras 
coast to the island of Ceylon; and many 
to the Gulf of Manaar, as the water ix choal 
between Ceylon and the southern part of 





DOONA. 


contineat. ‘They bave only one mast, with a long 
sail, and are navigated from land to land, and 
coaatwise, in the fine season only. 
DONJONG-MA, a goddess of the Garo. 
DONKEY, thease, the Gad‘ha of the Urdu- 
speaking races of India. Gadhe-ka-hal, Hnw., 
literally a donkey's plough. Before the British 
domination in Tadie, it ‘was not uncommon to 
yoke donkeys ins plough and drive them over 
the ruins of a captured fort, as amode of showing 
supreme contempt forthe vanquished enemy, The 
farrows thus raised were levelled by the lohe-ki- 
mye, oriron harrow. Horace says (Carm. i, 10) : 
‘Exitio gravi_ 
Btravere, et altis urbitn 
‘Btetere cause, cur 
Funditus, imprimeretque muris 
Hostile aratram exercituy insolens ;* 
indicating this mode of wreaking vengeance. 
Tt hes been in especial favour with Bastern 
nationa, and was practised by Chengiz Khan and 
Timur ‘with unrelenting severity. Hence the 
common expression, ‘I shall sow barley where 
you now atend,’ as in the vaunt of the bandit 
muinstrel Karrogiow, at p. 188 of Popular Poetry 
of Persia. Gadhe-par-charhana, literally to seat 
upon & jackass, is 2 punishment more commonly 
known by the Arabic word Tash’bie, publication, 
celebration, which is rendered by Golius, ‘Per 
urbem duei juasit sontem in exemplum ; fere asino 
aut camelo iinpositum,’ In India delinquents are 
never placed on camels, but often paraded ou 
dopkeya.< Eilts Supp, Glos 
DONKIA, s passin. Sikkim, in Int, 27° 50°N., 
and long. E, The crest is 18,466 fect abova 
the sea, Tibet is visible from its summit. 
(Siz) J.D, Hooker described the grand but moet 
lesolate panorama hoheld by him from the summit 
of thin pa, 
DONWAR, x olan or tribe of the Bhuiohar, 


time 
nt 














Dr, 


‘of found in considerable‘numbers in tho districts of 


Mirzapur, Azimgarh, and Jaunpur; a few also 
reside in’ Gorakhpur. Some of them aro called. 
Rajputs, and others Bhuinbars. The Donwar 
clan of ‘Rajputs was onco in possossion of the 
Doabi pargana, in the Ghazipur district. This 
tract has into the hands of the wealthy aud. 
influential raj of Domraon, but they continuo 
to inhabit the eoil in large nambera—Sherring, 

tter with wooden framework and 
canvas; a coarsely made palanguin, light and 
sing, generally used for carying the sick: 

DOOM or Doum, the gingerbread palm-tree, 
exclusively iuhabiting Upper Egypt, especially 
the neighbourhood of Thober, whence it is named 
Cucifera Thebsica. Ita stem forks two or three 
times, thus assuming the appearance of a Pan- 
danus, The fruit in about the size of an orange, 
anguler, irregularly formed, of a reddish colour, 
and has'a , tasteless, bat nutritious rind, 
The albumen of the seed is hard and somi-trang- 
parent, and is tarned into beads and other Little 
ornaments. Goertner‘described it under the name 
of Hyphesne corincea. It is known in an 
the gi tree, because of the resemblance 
of its brown mealy rind to that cake. —Zng. Cyo. 

DOONA. Theaites. A genus of great trees 
of  D. affinis overs between, Ratuaprrs 
and Galle, at no great elevation; D. congesti- 
flora, Tinneya-gam SOE, 38 ‘Binidoon and 

Corles; D. cordifolia, st no great elevation 
1 





DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA. 


‘st Pasdoon Corle and Ambagamowa; D. Gard- 
neri, in the central province, at an élevation of 
from 3000 to, 6000 fe Dee 

, near Ratnapura.— Thwaites, 
SOGONA TRAPEDIROLIA 
Jaaloo-gass, SINGH. Grows as a common forest 
tree in the central and aouthera parts of Ceylov, 
up to 1500 feet.—Thw. p. 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA. Thw. Doon-gsse, 
Sinau. Grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
up to 4000 feet. A large quantity of colourless 
gam-resin oxudes from the trunk and branches of 
this fine tree, which, when dissolved in spirita of 
wine or turpentine, makea an excellent varnish. 
‘The timber is highly prized for building purposes, 
and for shingles,-—Thw. p. 34. 

DOORS are generally open in India, and the 
number of servants about, admit of this. But 
when the doors are shut, before opening them, 
all the questions in Acts xii. 18 aro put: ‘And 
an Peter knocked at the door of the 


En. Pi, L 
Tee: 


"hee. 











damsel came to hearken, named 27 A 
stranger approaching # house, does not attempt 
to ‘its door, but usually cl: ia hands two 





or times together. This is called Thali 
dons, ‘The English word Door is from the 
Sanskrit Dwar, and has its equivalent in Dar, 
Persian, and Duar, a boundary. The British in 
Calcutta retain a door or gate keeper, Dar-wan, 
who shata the gater when visitors are not 
receivable, 
DOPAEE, Hr, A variety of magic squares. 
DO-PATTA. Hinv. Ascarf of silkor muslin ; 
a cloth of two broudths used asa garment. The 
tia scarf, an exquisitely beautiful article of 
Indian costume for men and women, is worn more 
frequently by Mahomedan women’ than Hindu, 
an by the latter only when they have adopted 
the Muhomedan Inaga or petticoat ; but invari- 
ably by men in dress coatume. By women this 
in generally passed once round the waist over the 
pettioont or trousers, thence across the bosom 
and over the left shoulder and head; by mep, 
across the cheat only. Do-pattas, especially those 
of Benares, are perhaps the most exquisitely 
‘beautiful of all the ornamental fabrics of India ; 
and it is quite impossible to describe the effects 
of gold and silver thread of the most delicate and 
duetile description imaginable, woven in broad, 
rich borders, and profusion of gold and silver 
flowere, or tho elegance and intricacy of most of 
the arnbesque patterns of the ribbon borders or 
broad stripes. How such articles are woven with 
their exquisite finish and strength, fine as their 
quality is, in the rude handlooms of the country, 
it is hard to understand. All these fabries are 
of the most delicate and delightful colours,—the 
creamy white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
mauve, violet, and blae, are clear yet subdued, and 
always accord with the thread uied, and the style 
of ornamentation, whether in gold or silver, or 
both combined.’ Many are of more decided 
coloure,—black, gcarlet, and crimson, chocolate, 
dark green, and madder; but whatever the 
colour ray be, the ornamentation is chaste and 
suitable, For the most part, the fabrics of 
Benares sre not intended for. ordinary weshing { 
but the dyers and ecourers of Indis ‘pro: 
come by which the former colour can be 
from the fabric, and it cam then be re-dyed. 
gold or silver work ia also carefally pressed and 














fect ; D. nervosa at Eknala- dition. 


DORDONIA ORIENTALIS. 


ironed, and the pieos ia restored, if not to ita 
griginal beanty, at least to» very wearable con- 

“ ‘The do-pattas of Pytun, and indeed most. 
others except Henares, are of a stronger fabric, 
Many of them are woven in fast colours, and the 
gold thread—silver is rarely used in them—is 
more substantial than that of Renares. On thie 
account they are preferred in Central India and tho 
Dekhan, not only because they are ordinarily 
more durable, but because they bear washing or 
cleaning better. In point of delicate beauty, 
however, if not of richness, they are not com: 

with the fabrics of Bennres. Scarfe are 

in use by every one,—plain musling, or mustins 
with figured fields and borders without colour, 
plain of muslin with narrow edging of 
coloured silk or eotton (avoiding gold thread), 
and narrow ends. Such articles, called sehla in 
India, are in everyday use among milliona of 
Hindus and Mahomedans, men and women. They 
are always open-textured muslins, and the 
quality ranges from very ordinary yarn to that of 
the finest Dacca fibres.“ No attire is so becoming 
to the delicate form of a woman as the Hindu- 
stani garments angs and do-patta, A woman 
in European attire gives the ides of a German 
manikin; an Asiatic in her flowing drapery recalls 
the statue of antiguity. These scarfe are manu- 
factured at various finoes, and of diferent qua- 
ities and colours. ‘Those ‘brought from 
alvays with gold and plain borders 
different sorta, are sold at from 25 to $50 rapes 
each. Those ‘of Arnee, in the collectorate of 
Chingleput, with borders of yellow cotton, are 

at from 2 to 7 rupees each, and thowo of 

ia in Rajamundry are woven with white 
borders, and are sold at from 1} to 8 rapees each. 
Dr, Watson ; Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 87. 

DOR, a tribe of Rajputs, some of whom, mostly 
converted to Mahomedanism, are in the 
Alighur district, also about Banda and Saugor, 
‘Time has destroyed all knowledge of the history of 
thia branch, but they must have been of importance 
in the time of the Jast Hindu sovereign of Debli, 
Prithi-raj, as he commemorated @ victory ovet 
them by a tablet. Before the emigration of the 
Bir Gujur race, they were the chief proprietors of 
Alighur, and a remnant of them now exists in 
, Atrowlee, Coel, Shikarpur, and Baran, 
fot; Tod; Wilson. 

DOR.’ Hixp. Land ploughed twice ; from Do, 
two. When ploughed threo times, it is called 
Teoor ; when four, Chawar. 

DOR, the modern village Athebis, the first place 
towards Jafia; it is the Castel Pelegrino of the 
crusaders, and the Dor of the Hebrews. Ite 
columns ‘and buttresses are a confused mass, 
feretching into the wares, ovor which tho surf 
breaks. “Dor is the celebrated city of Oxsarea— 
Skismer's Journey, i. p. 96. 

DORA, with tho ‘Tamil and Tega races, ia 
equivalent to the English words, Sir, Master,and to 
the Arabic Sahib. Both ia ity eingular and plaral 
forms, Deravadu, Doragaru, Dorawanla, it ina 
title of the Konda Doralu, the chieftain in the 
‘mountains of Gumsnr. Dorasani is @ lady. 
poup of fishes of the family 
ie. 








DORAN, woollen cloth of Kalu. 
DORDONIA ORTENTALIS, hop wood of Nor- 
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DOREMA AMMONIACUM. 


folk Inland, doos not attain to more than # foot in 
diameter, and ia principally used for veneering 
and in tarning oraaments,—Keppelle Ind. Arch. 
DOREMA AMMONIACUM. Don. 
Feruls orientalis. [ Forula ammonifers, Fee. 
Feshuk,. . . . Anan, | Simngh teratees, - Pars, 
Osha,” ? ‘Pens, | Simugh b'us-shitin, ,, 
A glaucous green plant belonging to the natural 
order Umbellifers, with a perennial root, and 
large leaves two feet long. It is a native of Persia, 
in the plaina of Yerdekhast and Kumisha, in the 
Provinee of Ini, and near the town af emnd 
at, inv 2 and gravel 1, €x= 
pored to an ardent sun, Te is one of the. plants 
whieh yield gum ammoniacam, but it is probable 
that seVoral plants yield thia, az well as the other 
gum-resing, of the order Umbellifer. This gum- 
Teain is imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf, and re-exy to different countries, It 
ia obtained by incisions in the plant, and occurs 
in two forms,—firat, in yolaminous masees of 
yellowish colour, enclosing white almond - like 
tears, the whole being of plastic consistence, and 
‘impure ; secondly, in tears of irregular form, 
white or yellowish, opaque, rather solid, aggluti- 
nated or distinct, compact, brittle, of glassy 
fracture, and free from inpurities. Ita odour is 
faint and peculiar, taste sweetish aud then bitter. 
It is partially soluble in water, ether, alcohol, 
alkaline solutions, and acetic acid. Its medical 
effects are similar to, bat leas powerfal than, 
asafostida, It is principally employed ss an 
expectorant in the chronic catarcha and asthmas 
of old persons, It is also applied externally as a 
‘warm and stimulating plaster.—Jindley, Fl, Med.; 





Eng. Cyo. p. 888; Faulkner; O'Sk. p. 643 
Powell, peBDi._ See Asafcotida ; Ferala Persicn, 
DOREY or Dori, a village in New Guinea, in 


whioh the houses are built on posts in the water, 
and are reached by long rudo bridges. The 
houses aro low, in the form of a boat bottom 
ards. In Dori che Pa 

‘They are about 5 feet 8 inches high; few attain 
6 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped hair 
its fall length, and generally uncared for, which 
gives them a wild, soared appearance. The men, 
not the women, wear a comb. ‘Tho beard ia crisp. 
The forehead is high and narrow; eyes large, dark 
brown, or black ; nose ae nd broad ; mouth 
large, lips thick, und teeth good ; fow have regular 
features: and most. are apethetic. ‘The ordinary 
men wear a waist-cloth made of the bark of a tree, 
called Mar, which is wrapped round the waist 
and between the lege, Women wear a 
short sarong to the knee, generally of blue cloth. 
Men and women tattoo their bodies, by pricking 
the skin with a fish bone and rubbing in lamp- 
black, ‘The Dori people are seafarers, fishers, and 
jers, and are expert swimmers and divers. 
Their prahus bave outriggers, and are excavated 
from the trunk of a single tree. Their food con- 
sists of millet, obi, maize, a little rice, fsb, and 
bogs’ flesh, and fruits; sago is imported in small 
anit,” Theft considered a grave offence. 
islanders, 


‘be 
: a ig 


i 


‘Their colour is a deep brown, often 
closely to back, On, pole near the stem 
they place, chiefly for ornament, a thin, 
Bncly-satved ret asdcwhits striped plank, some’ 
times furnished with the image of a Papuan’s 
end, with ont-sticking hair, made from gowuti 


fare called Myfore. Doria 


DORYANTHES EXCELSA. 


fibres or camowary feathers. Respect for the 
aged, love of their children, fidelity to their wives, 
are traits which reflect honour on their disposition 
‘Chastity is held in high regard, and is a virtwe 
which is seldom transgressed by them. A man 
can only have one wife, and ie bound to her for 
life. Concubinage is not permitted. Adultery ia 
unknown amongst them. ‘They are generally very. 
fond of strong drink, They do not make any 
fermented liquor, not even sagoweer or tuak. 
Kidnapping is general in these countries. The 
billmen, or Arfak, of the interior are generally 
black, bat some are brown, Their bair, though 
always more or Jess frizzly, is sometimes short 
and matted. The Arfak mountains are about ten 
thousand feet high, and inhabited by savage tribes. 
Birds of paradise are brought to Dori for aale 
from Amberbaki, about a hundred miles weat, 
—Wallace, ii, p. 184; Earl, R 71; Journal of 
the Ind, Arch,, June 1852, pp. $12 to $17. 
DORI, Hinp. An iron straining ladle to 
sepacnia ‘the curd for cheese-making, 
|. Hunn, A kind of edging or narrow 
braid in gold aod silk. Dorihar, a pedlar selling 
laces and thread; aleoa Saiva mendicant living 
partly by the sale of thread, Dori means a amall 
twine or thread, or cording edging, used for the 
clges of clothing, sitilarly'to nak, gota, Kinari, 
patti, mandil, and zardozi. 
. "Hino. A cotton fabric coloured 
with fue stripes, ono of the pieco goods of Indi, 
DORIA. Huvp. A leash, consisting of a bunch 
of silk thread fastened at the ends; they are often 
wom to suspend charms or amulets, ete., round 


0 
DORIAN, the fruit of the Durio zibethenua ; 
it is pleasant-tasted, but of most offensive persist- 
ent odour, though the natives of Amberst and 
Malacca are very fond of it. They cost three 
rupees each at Moulmein, 
RIDA, the sea- lemon family of molluscs, 
li, Kelaart, has rich colours, 
‘exanthemata, Kelaart, of Formosa, Labuan, and 
Borneo, is nearly eight inches long, of an olive 
green color, and is the largest known nudibranch. 
Tta beases and tubercles render it an unpleasing 
‘object.—Colld, 

DOR-KHAIR. Hixp.? A tree of Chatia Nag- 
pur, with hard, yellowish-red timber.—Cal. Cat. 

DORO. Sip. Unripe fruit of Capparis 
aphylla, Roxb. 

DORVILLE and Grueber, two Romish mission~ 
aries who travelled in Tibet in the middle of the 
17th pentery They crogsed China from Pekin 
by Sin-gan-foo to Sining, reached the Koko-nor 
valley, and thence ed into Tibet round the 
sourcea of the Hoang-ho, and, crossing those of the 
Yang-tze-kiang river, they came on from thenca to 
India, through the valley of Nepal by Khatmandu 





and Hetounda to Patna on the Ganges, where 
Dorville died —Prinsep, Tibet, p. 14. 
DORYANTHES EXCELSA, a lofty tre 


Amaryillis, the gigantic lily of the nea-coasts of 
Australia hetwean Sydney and Botany Bay. It 
isa magnificent plant, witi a lofty flowering spike. 
‘The height of the flowering stem is from 10 to 20 
feet, ing # termioal cluster, 12 to 14 inches in 
diameter, of orimson flowers.’ In the beautifol 
Tiawarra district it is found in the greatest per- 
fection, and attains its full as and beanty 
about the mountain ranges. It is supposed that 
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DORYMA BERDMOREI. 


a uneful flax conld be made from the fibres of its 
Teaves. Tt should be introduced into India—C. 
Bennett, p. 340. 

DORYMA BERDMOREL Biyth. A genus of 
the Geckotide found in Mergui. 

DOSAD, in Bengal, a low caste employed ss 
executioners, to remove dead bodies, as village 
watchmen and messengers. In Bengal and Behar, 
the work of labourers is done by Bhui, Rajwar, 
and other aboriginal tribes, bat Chandal, 
Hari, Bhumali, are names of other low-caste races ; 
the Bhuimal, in Bengal, being the lowest or sweeper 
class. ‘The Dosad of Bebar used to make frequent 
predatory excursions into Lower Bengal. The 

oad mon are of strong build, and ag tall as the 
average Hindu; have coarse features, bat with 
nothing of the Chinese or Negro about them. 
They have adopted the worship of the demon 
Rahu, who ia supposed to cause eclipses by his 
peviodial attacke on the on and moon, in revenge 
lor having had his head cut off by Vishnu. The 
Dosads not only adore him, but claim to be bis 
doseondante,—their upper class from Rabu and his 
wife, and their acoond class from Raha and h 
wife's maid-servant, In their mode of worshipping 
their founder, the faithful ascend ladders formed 
of sword-bladed, #0 placed as to bring the 
edge in contact with the foot as they ascend, 
The Dosads aspire to higher employment than the 
Ghasi and Dom. They nerve as villaye watchmen, 
and sometimes as police and aa court runners. 
They live sreely..— Wilson; Dulton, Ethno, of 
Bengal, p. 820; Camel p12 
DOSALI, @ caste who ia 
platters in india, 

DO-SHAHI.  Hixp, A soil part clay and 
part sand; soi) of two kinds mingled, hence its ' 
‘ame, Do-mat, or two earths. Bee Do. 

DO-SHALA. Fixp,, Pers. Double ebawi, 
shawla being always worn double by the natives 
of India, ‘The ardinary do-sbala is pair of 
shawls, made with the ‘kinara’ or border at 
different sides, 60 that one may be worn over the 
other for thickness as well as appearance, for 
thon both sides show aa xight sides. See Do. 

DOSHAM. See Polyandry. 

DOSIA POWDER. "The Jnpnnese, instend of 
enclosing corpses in coffins of a length and breadth 
proportionate to the stature und bulk of the de- 
Geasied, place the body in. box or tub, 3 feet high, 
2} feet in diameter at tho top, and 2 feet at the 
bottom. | Thay produce ths renalt by menos of « 

called dosia, whit ‘introduce into the 
poedaeiie and mouth ore deceased, after 
which the limbs all at once acquire astonishing 
flexibility. Mr. Titsingh remarks that in Ootober 
1788, when the cold was already pretty severe, a 

young Dutchman having died in the island 
, hext morning one of the interpreters put 
a pinch of powder, resembling the famous dosia 
powder, iuto the ears, another into the nostrils, 
and a third into the mouth, and in less than 
twenty minutes the body ‘recovered all its 
eifficult 












flexibility. He was assured that 
Jaboure, a cup of hot 
of the docia powder, 
Yoon inf 
jas the appearance of sand, and when it in fully 
perfected for use, is as white as snow. Tt ia ob- 
tainedon the i ‘ 


mountain of Kongosen or Kinbensen, 
in tte proyines of Yamatto, where ‘here are many | 


29. 
ike leaf cups and leaf itn 


DO-SUTI. 


mines of gold and silver. The process by which 
it is dis the secret of the priests. Their 
Knowledge is doubtless the result of sccidenta! 
‘expotience, for their acquaintance with chemistry is 
20 slight that we ‘may safely ‘conelude they do fot 
understand the rationale of its preparation. 
Titsingh’s Hustrations of Japan, p. 283 ; American 
Ktion to Japan, p. 72; Hodgsou's Nagasaki. 
OSILA, a cotton fabric with broad stripe in 





Dosad, blue and orange. 


DOSS, from Dasa, Sansk, A slave; a sur 
name of many Hindu races in India, as Jagga- 
damba Doss. It bas the same reference to tho 
‘Hindu gods as the Abd or Ghulam of the present 

‘slave to tho Almighty, as Abd-ui-Kadar, 
‘Abd-Allah, slave of the Almighty, slave of God. 
‘Pbis name among Hindus is borne ‘chiefly hy men 
of the Banya caste, by Byragi fakire, and oovasion- 
ally by Kayasthe and Brahmans, ' It is usally 
coupled with the name of some deity, as Exwara 
Doss, Shib Doss, Narayan Doss, ote, to imply 
subjection to some special tatelary god. 

DOST ALI in 1732 became nawab of the 
Karnatio, in succession to his uncle, Seadat Allab. 
Ho gave one daughter to Chanda Sahib, and ono 
to Meciana AN, and ha appointed Chntia Babit 
tobe his diwan. His succession had been disliked 
by Nizam-ul-Mulk, who in 1780 incited the Mah- 
ratias to invade Arcot, and Dost Ali met them nt 
Ambur on the 20th May 1740, and fell in battle. 


—Orme. 

DOST MAHOMED KHAN was one of tho 
younger sona of Sirfaraz Khan, a Barakzai sirdar, 
yy order of Shah Zaman at Kandahar in 1799, 

mother of Dost Mahomed Khan was of a 
Suanshir family, He succecded Shah Shuja as 
Tuler in Afghanistan. After a youth and e 
manhood in strife with his brothers an 
the Saddozai family, in 1826 he became supreme 
at Kabul. His youth had been neglected ; but he 
now reformed, inade a public acknowledgment of 
bis errors, taught ‘lf to read and write, 
lied tho Koran, abandoned the use of strong 
liquors, became scrupulously abstemious, plain in 
hie attire, assiduous in his attention to business, 
urbane and courteous to all. He was a just roler, 
and was supreme at Kabul until political difficulties 
induced the Indian Government, at tho close of 
1888, to resolvo on displacing him and. replacing 
the deposed king, Shah Shaja-ul-Mulk, This 
was done on 7th August 1889, after n neries of 
successes and severe reverses, in ono of which an 
entire brigade of British was destroyed by climate 
and the sword. It was the greatest disaster that 
ever befell the army of India. He was driven from 
his throne by the British in 1899, was taken 
isoner to Calcutts, but was ultimately restored. 


of He brought Kabul and Kandahar under his rule; 





when close on eighty years of age, he wrested 
Herat from Persian influence, and on the 9th June 
1863 he died, twelve daya after he had taken the 
city by storm. He left sixteen sons, who continued 
for many years a civil war of succession.—Masson's 


Journey, iti. p. 17. 
“DOSUTL” ‘Him. A kind of coarse white 
eee acs aoa eae 
port 
pag ero eed 
i, 8 aE , & Wrapper oF al 
Do-tara, 8 two-stringed masical insirumenk 


oi 


DOSWANIO. 


DOSWANIO. Gus, A desler in cloth, a pedlar 
of the Banya tribe. 
DOTI, a province of Ney 
Diing is one of its sd 
people are called Dinal. 
OUBLE-HEADED SNAKE of Ceylon, Uro- 
itis ia. 
DOUBLETS, in jowellery, a thin slice of a pare 
cemented over a pasta of same colour; or 8 


al bordering on Kamson. 
visions, and the Ding 


gem 
paste of facetted crystal cemented over a pure They 


SSHOUL. Hurp. The ridge or small embank- 
ment dividivg irrigated fields. Doula or Daula, a 
boundary. In many English games, as in barley- 
‘break, and occasionally in football, the limits are 
the doules, and the football is said to be douled. 

DOUR, surrounded by the Waziri hills, and 
adjoining the western border of Bunru, is the 
amall valley of Dour, inhabited by a distinct race, 
and containing about 8000 inhabitants. This 
valley originally betonged to the Dourani king- 
dom, It was, together with other outlying tracts, 
formally ceded to Ranjit Singh by the tripartite 
treaty of 1858; but afterwards, in 1847, the 
British relinquished ali claim to it on behalf of 
the Sikhs, ‘The people of Dour more than once ex- 
Pressed 4 wish to come under British jurisdioti 

wut the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
negotiations of 1855, the amir’s representative 
urged that the valley once formed an integral 
portion of the Dourani empire, and that his high- 
ness now wished to take it, provided that the 
British did not claim any title, The Government 
seplied that the British did not desire to assert 
any claim, nor to interfere with the amir, if he 
chose to reannex it to his kingdom. 

DOUR or Daur, Hinp., in military life in India, 
is amen expedition against an enemy. 








UR, Hinn, The slings attached tow bucket worm 


for irrigation. The more usual terms are jute 
and jot 


DOURABA. —? A yillage watchman. 
DOURANI, a name of the Abdali tribe, given 
to them by Ahmad Shah, Saddozai, on bia agoend- 
ing the throne in A.D. 1747, be designating them 
Dar-i-Deuran, Pearl of the World. They are 
also called Sulimani, from a district of which, the 
Tobeh Marut, they formerly came. ‘Tho Dotrani 
arean agricultural, but chiefly « pastoral race, who 
term their summer and winter ground Ailak and 
Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse black camlet 
tents, called Kishdi, the aame with the Kara-ulli of 
the Turke, and Siah-chadar of the Persians. The 
Dourani country is about 400 miles long, and, 
tin tho north-west, the general breadth is 
from 120 to 140 miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Paropamiaan mountains, inhabited by the 
Aimak and Hazara; on the west it has a sandy 
desert of various breadth, beyond which, on the 
south-west, it has Seistan, and a desert which 
separates it from Baluchistan ; its southern bound- 
ary is formed by Shorawak and the hills of Kbajab 
‘Amran, which separate it from the Tarin and Kaka; 
and on the east it bes no natural boundary, but 
Rit at Uaghomeny pst of the Douret tortor, 
5 8 A 
vans for & consi extent. ‘The number of 
Burntont, Popalid, Aline Achabcal Ness? 
ikusxi, i 
Bit had Mabel The! 2 





largaet, Tn perma, the Dourani ate lant and wel. | 


Dow. 


made, many of them being above the standard of 
the I nic races of Europe. Some have 
round and plomp faces. With others the counte- 
nance isstrongly marked, and with most the cheek- 
bones are prominent. When a family is by iteelf, 
the men and women eat together; few restraints 
‘are put upon the female, and her influence is con- 
siderable, The Donrani tribes, ali but the Achak- 
zai, are religiously given, but not intolerant, 
are of the Sunni sect,” Their national dance, 
called Attan, is danced almost every evening, with 
songs and tales to accompany it, They aro fond 
of tales, and fond of the chase. The Dourani, 
especially the men of Kandabar, have a powerful 
love of country ; the Dourani ie vurely a nnerchant 
or adventurer. ' They are hospitable and brave, 
and are the most linportant of the Aighan tribes, 
DOW, ALEN ANDER, translated and published 
Ferishta’s History of the Mahomedans of Asia, 
‘DOW, a vesecl employed in the trade botween 
the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the Gulf of 
‘eraia, and the W. coasts of India, im Cutch, 
Gujerat, and Malabar. They were also used in 
the Persian Gulf for the purpose of war avd 
piracy. ‘They are always manned by Arabs. ‘Tho 
Arab dow is of about 150 to 250 tons burden by 
measurement ; grab-built, with 10 of 12 porta 
about 85 fest’ long from atem to stern, 20 feet 
broad, and 11} feet deep. These vessels Lave n 
great tise of floor, are calculated for sailing with 
tnuall cargoes, and are fully prepared, by internal 
equipment, for defence, with decks, hatchwayo, 
ports, poop-deck, ete.. like a vessel of war; many 
of them are sheathed, on 24 inch plank. bottoms, 
with one-inch board, and a proparation of chunaal 
and oil, which is called galgal, put between the 
8 and sheathing-board, causing the veasel to 
very dry and durable,’ and preventing the 
rom attacking the bot 


ttom. ‘The worm in 
one of the greatest enemies in Indin to timber in 
the water, while the white ant is a8 much 60 out 
of it. On the outside of the sheathing-board 
there is x coat of whitewash, made from the same 
articles as that between the sheathing and planks ; 
which coat is renewed every acason they put ta 
sea, ‘These vessels have generally one mast, antl 
a lateen sail ; the yard is the length of the vesscl 
aloft, and ibe — raking, forward, for to 
parpose of keeping this ponderous weight clear 
Invvaising and lowering. “The tack of the sail is 
brought to the stern-head, and sheets aft in tho 
uanal way; the halyards’ lend to the taffrail, 
having a pendent and treble purchase - block, 
which becomes the backstay, to support the mast 
when the eail is sot; this, with three pairs of 
shrouds, letes the rigging, w! ip very 
simple, ‘uo whole boing of soir rope. Several of 
these ‘Yeusels were fitted as after their 
arrival in Arabia, and armed by the Arabs for 
ising in the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf, as 
piration vessels ; they are also the claas of vewsels 
‘of which Tipu Sultan's feet at Honore consisted. 
‘When armed, they were too powerful for the 
Bombay marine brigé, when weak and unsup- 
ported. The large dows make ly one 
im the seaaon to the southward of Arabia, 

dog advantage of the NB, monmon, and the 
S.W. to retumm with an exchange cargo. They 
‘bring dates, Erait, Shiras wine, 

















And horses, and take beck rice, coir, canvas, coooa- 


smute, oil taser, dammer, etc., various articles of 
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DOWLAISHW ARAM. 


cloth of the country mannfacture ; and from Bom- 
bay, European articles af every description, The 
Ervlec of the western coast of India is very great 

inthowe ‘veusle; extending from_ Alipay” the 
soathernmost port on the coast of Malabar, up to 
Bombay ; but all the trade to Bengal is carried on 
by ships which are called country traders, from 
the Gulf of Persia and Arabia. 
usaally navigate their #! 
safety, and with groat akill, —Edye 
DOWLAISHWARAM, a small town in’ the 
Rajamandry talak of the Godavery district, im 
Ink 16° 06°90" N., long. 81° 48 66" E., and 7302 
inhabitant 

DOWLAT, Anan ‘Wealth, prosperity. Umr- 
o-dowlat ziadah, May your days and your 
sperity be prolon ‘Dowlah, a state, a king- 
dom, The Afth title amongst Tndiaa Matromedans, 
as Suraj -ud-Dowlah, Rashid-ud-Dowlah, Jn 
Southern Arabia, a dowlah is a governot of a 

wvinee, equivalent to the Turkish title of Pasha. 

ulat-ul-Aliyah-al-Usmaniyah, the Othoman 











Government. 
POWLATABAD, in lat, 19° 57’ NL, long. 75° 
4’ E., in the Dekhan, 9 miles N.Y. of Aurang- 


abad. ” Mean height of the village, 1721 feet. Ita 
fortress, which yas fist known a1 Deogbur 


or Deogiri, consists of s conical greenston 
sock, the base of which in to a height of 
120 feet from the ground. The apper conical 


pet is Teached by means of an oped g at the 
of the soarp, which gives sdmiasion into a 
low narrow pt » hewn out of the solid stoue, 
and opening’ into a large chamber or vaolt that 
haa been excavated in the inter of the hill, 
From this vault a vawp or gallery, grad 
stoping upwards, and also excavated In the soli md 
winds round the interior. 
and breadth of 12 fet, and terminates above in a 
recoua on the top of the rock about 20 feet aquare. 
‘At the base of the rock is « ditch, which is crossed 
only at one place, and by @ causeway on which 
only two men abreast cau walk, and defended on 
the side noxt the rock bys battlemented building. 
Outside tho ditch ia o minaret 100 feet bigh. Ths 
‘position is commanding, and it has from the most 
ancient times been a stronghold of the rulers in 
that part of India. It was the capital of Ram 
‘Deo, a prince of eo great power that tho Mahome- 
dana looked on hiin as king of the Dekhan. Ala- 
ud-Din, nephew aud general of the emperor Firoz, 
‘in 1294 ewept across the Nerbedda with an army 
of 8000 men, and proaented himself before Deoghur, 
which he captured. He entered into negotiations 
with the raja, and, besides money and 
obtained the cession of Ellichpur and its depend- 
cocies, and the raja was farther to pay tribute 
annually. On his return, he was met es is uncle 
Firoz, whom he assaasinated, as he was being patted 
y him on the check. Kamala Devi waa the wife 
the rye of Gujerat, and was celebrated as the 
pateinl pe Fiera ietaneni oe XN the 
capit hujerat, her hust ecame a fugitive, 
ond ‘Kamala Devt was taken prisoner and carried 
to eat bite bentonite al eee eats bee 
beauty, wit, and accomplish 
jis queen, Her fascinations mooted that savage 
Pathan in his moodiest hours, and influenced him 
to a lenity hitherto unknown to bim. Her 
daughter, "hewn ‘Devi, had escaped with her 
father. Her reputation for beanty equalled that 














Tt has a height chil 


DRACENA. 


of her mother, and the gon of Ram-deo, the raja 
of Deogiri (Dowlatabad), had long sued for her, 
but her father, proud of bis Rajpnt origin, wonld 
not fabratta, even though a prince. 
Kamala ov, however, having expressed to Ala- 
ut-Din a wish to be joined by her danghter, Ala- 
nd-Din sent a strong army, under a general, to 
being Dewala Devi t Debit. In this extremity: 
her father sooepted the Mabratta prince and sent 
off his daughter to Deogiri under an escort, but 
the escort was overtaken, the fair maiden edi 
and carried Dehli, when Kbizr Khan, the son 
of Ala-ud-1 Din, 2 pareied her, ' Tiel: onion wis 

very happ; the poet Khusra em. 
In five youre from the death of Aln-ad-Din, the 
throne of Debli was filled by Kafur, a converted. 
Hindu, who filled the capital with Hindu troops, 
put out Khize Khan’ pat to death all the 
survivors of Ala-ud-Din's family, and transterred 
Dewala Devi to his own zenana.— Wilson ; Brigge, 
The Nizam. 

DOWRY, the mabr, dota, and 1 jubae of tho 
Mabomedans. According to’ th of Moses, 
Exodus xxii. 16, Deateronomy xxii S, 1 Samvel 
xviii. 25, ‘Hosea tii. 2, the dowry of Hebrew women 
swes from thivty to fifty shekels. In Arabia and 
in Egypt, the mahr of the Mahomedan woman is 
‘8 sara commensurate with the bridegroom and 
bride's condition in life. In Tndia it in usually on 
ideal amount, fabolously large, the. object being 
to prevent divorce, which in India is almost un- 
known. The dowry of the Mabomodans is pa 
of the bridegroom to the bride agreed to di 
the marriage ceremooy. Its her own money, and 
must be paid unlees ehe waive her claim to it. 
‘This the Mahomedan wife often does, sometimes 
4 the point of death, in order to provent her 

Jdren claiming it from their father. 

With Hindus, the practice ax to money gifts at 
marriage varies. With some races ie Sordes 
groom pays money or oattle for his bride; others 
receive a dowry with the bride, Mewu (Institutes, 
i, 61, and ix, 98) mentions both enstoms,” In 














the NAY. Provinces, among the agricultural racea, 
the bride's father gives @ with his daughter, 
Tt in the poverty Gia yw thia which led 


the Rajputs to marder their infant daughtors— 
Elliot, 


DOWSON, JOHN, M.R.A.S, author of a 
ckassical dictionary of Hinda By ology sito editor 
of the posthumous papers of Sir 
K.C.B., which the latter bad begun and ‘rnder ihe tls 
of The History of India as told by its own 
Historians. It resched eight volumes, and occupied 
eleven 1867 aro 

DOWYAT. Bury. ‘A timber tree; maximom 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 18 feet. Found 
abandant, but always inland, all over the count 
at Amnberst, Tavoy, and Mengai. When sosson: 


floats in water. If has a soft, bad wood, useless 
BO:ZANGD BYTHN 
BYTHNA. Hip. To kneel on 


‘both knees. 
DOZUK. Hnm. Hell; the seven hells. 
DRACANA, a genus of planta belonging to the 


own a& the trees. 
the East Indice, 


‘mostly shrubs, grow 
Shin,” Madnglocar, the” Archi 

Bate Oe 
mentioned Bir G. Staunton bad a diameter of 


the cosst of Africa, and 
12 feet at 10 fect feom the ground. The singular 
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DRACENA ATRO-PURPUREA. 


red - leaved Chinege iron - wood, a species of 
Dracama, is obiefly noticeable for ita long red 
leaves. ‘D. draco is the indigenous dragon tree 
of Orotava in Teneriffe. i 
sooretion to that of Calamus draco. ‘The tree at 
Teneriffe measured 17 fect in diameter. It was 
Known to be a very ancient tree in 1406, ant was 
destroyed by @ gale in 1867.—Rosb.; Wiliam 
Mid. Kingd. p. 279; OSkh. 

DRAGHENA ATRO-PURPUREA oad, 
Kwon len net, . . Busy. | Kwon len phyoo, , Buna, 

Two or more epecies of the dragan tree, Te- 
sembling mall areca palms, are seen in Burmese 
compounds, but the most common is this one, with 
dark purple leaves. — Mason. 

DRACANA TERMINALIS. Willde. A native 
of China, the Eastern Archipelago. and Pacific, 
where its root is called Ti; is considered valuable 
in dysentery and diarrhoes. ‘The plant is & signal 
of truth and of peace in tho Eastern Archipelago. 
‘A owestish juice is expressed from ite roots, and 
afterwards reduced by evaporation to a sugar. 
M, Gaudichaud mentions that in the Sandwich 
Islanda generally an intoxicating drink is prepared 
from ‘this root, to which the name Ava is often 
applied, aa well aa to that made with the roota of 
Piper methystioum. ‘The root is employed as food 
iu dhe ijt stands; it weighs from 10 to 40 pounds, 

DRACO, a genus of reptiles of the family 
sAgamides :— 

‘Draco fimbriatus, Kuki, Penang, Sumatra. 
dD. teplopteras, Gunth, Tenasnerim, 
is, Linn., Singapore. 
D, maculatus, Gray, Mslacse, Tenamerim. 

. Dussumieri, ares, 

DRACOCEPHALUM CANARIENSE, the 
balm of Gilead, has pretty blue flowers. Te 
sent only lies in the Jeaves, and the plant seldom 
oxvoode 14 inches in height. Other apecies have 
large splendid blue Sowers.” D. Roylennum yields 
Tukbm-Balunge of Bombay, and is largely oulti- 
vated for medicinal purposes. —Riddelt. 

DRACONTIUM POLYPHYLLUM. 1. 

i, we Kat karne, . 
‘Purple-stalked dragon. Adavi kandi, . 

Grows in the Konkans, on the western const of 
India, at Bombay, and in Japan. Its root, after 
having undergone certain preparations to subdue 
ite aerimony, is supposed to possess anti-spas- 
modic qualities, and is considered valuable in 
agthmatic affections, given to the quantity of 
or 15 grains in the course of the day. It is also 
in native use in hemorrhoids. In the dry con- 
dition in which it ocours in the bazars, it las, 
though faint, a smell not unlike that of musk.— 
Aine, Mat. Med. PR WD 

DRAGOMAN. Cul. Aninterpreter; adialectal 
change of the Arabic word, Tarjuman, a trans- 
lator. Since the 7th century B.c., from the time 
of Peammetichus 1. this as a distinct class has 
existed in Egypt, aid is mentioned by Herodotus. 

DRAGON. Dragons are supposed by the 
Chinese to inhabit the four oceans, Tongnin Gulf, 
China Sea, Eastern Sea, and Yellow Sea; and in 
4.0. 1725, the emperor Yung Ching, in the second 

eax of his reign, conferred ti aud other 
Konours upon the four dragons, Hin Yan, Ching 
Hang, Sbung Tai, and Telia Ming. 

DEAGON’ BOATS. of Cina are, long and 
narrow, capable of bolding forty to eighty men. 
They sre employed by the Chinese in their boat 

se 














DRAGON'S BLOOD. 


races apd rowing matches, in the fostival of the 
fifth day of the fith month, usually falling in 
June, and seemingly relating to the summer 
solstice. During this festival, three - cornered 
dumplings of glutinous rice are eaten, They are 
wrapped up in the large, long leaves of the phrag- 
mites reeds. 

DRAGON CANE, a kind of rattan, atrong, 
springy and much valued. They occur both light 
and dark coloured. A variety with a soft bark 
is called Manilla dragon cane.—Seencan. 

DRAGON FLY of Ceylon, Eupleos splendens. 


Tosects. 

DRAGON RIVER, or Kew-luug-keang, takes 
its rise in Yu-nam, on the frontiers of Se-fan, 
Jat 27° 20' N. It is at first nemed Lan-tean ; but 
towarda the south, and before it enters the Laos 
conntry, it is called Kew-lung-keang, or Nine 

‘River, In Chinese territory it rans a 
long distance through a magnificent valley. In 
Int. 16° N. it bends more to the weet, and enters 
Cambodia. having proviously been augmented by 
a large tributary. Tt then drains the w 
Jength of that country, and falls by three em- 
bouchares into the gen, in about Int. 9° 84’ N 
In many places the river is very deep; at others 
there are rocka, sandbanks, and shallows, which 
obstruct navigation. ‘The river runs through 
Yu-nam, and there are cities upon it, In Laon 

‘adorn ita banks, and in Cambodia the 
principal population is ‘near it, It traverses 
eighteen degrees of latitude ; it forms at its mouths 
an alluvial deposit second only to the Yang-tze- 
kiang or Hoang-ho.— Royal Geog, Soc, Journ. 
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DRAGON'S BLOOD. 
-akhwain, . Avan, Hiraduckbun, Gus.,Hinp. 
tia draconis, . Lam. 




















Me on Pee | Gane 
Tang-cio hong,” Khunlavan, ; Pus. 
Todarume, . > Dviti , Catgamnroga-rakto, Sans. 
Sang. Fe. | Kandamurgn rattem, TAM, 
Drachenblut Gen. | Khudga-mrugam netra,T, 
‘Phe deagon’s blood gum-resins of commerce 
are obtained from several plants. The fourth 





Obinese name means dragon's spittle gum-resin, 
As sold in China, it ia the product of two plants, 
bably the Pterocarpus draco, the other the 
alemos draco. yas draco wood when 
first cat presents no marks of redness, but in « 
little time red ‘begin to exude from the 
wood. In about ten minutes they become hard 
and clear, and are collected. All the dragon's blood 
obtained, vow, in the market is said to be from 
several species of Calamus, C. petra (Lour.), C. 
rudentum (Lour.), C. verus (Lour.), and C. 
(Wild.), natives of Hindustan, Cochin-China, the 
Moluceas, Borneo, and Sumatra; but Linnsous 
reckoned tbe last three mere varieties of the C. 
rotang (Linv.). Its ripe fraite are covered with « 
reddish-brown dry resinous granular matter, which 
ia obtained by beating or threshing the fruit in 
little baskets, Within the Arebipolago, the he 
cipal place of production iy Jambi, on the N.E. 
ide of Sumaira. The plant is not cultivated. 
‘The collectors are the wild Kubu, who dispose 
of it to the Malays at a price not much exosad~ 
ing a shilling 2 pound. The best kind im] 
into Burope in reeds) is manipulated by 
Chinese, The cance of the male it uae in 
former times to be to Batavia, and 
‘very probably formed the ‘true Jambees, oom- 








& 
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DRAGON'S BONES. 


memorated in the Spectator as the most fashion- 
able walking-sticks in the reign of Queen Anne. 
‘The secretion of the fruit constitutes the best of 
for-nang, ot dragon's blood. A second and 
rather inferior kind is produced by heat, and by 
bruising the fruit, from which the natural s2cre- 
tion has been removed. The third, and most 
inferior, seems to be the refuse of the last process. 
It is perhaps doubtful whether it is ever procured 
from the plant by incisions. Quantities of this 
drng are annually sent from Banjer Massing in 
Borneo to Singapore and Batavia, and thence to 
China, where it is much prized. In Earope it is 
8 constituent of ome tooth-powders and tinctures, 
but ia chiefly used for colouring spirit and turpen- 
tine varnishes. It is found in tho market cither 
in oval drops, or in large and impure masses oom- 
posed of several tears. That which is good is of 
a bright crimson when powdered, and if held up 
to the light in roasses, is semi-transparent. It is 
often adulterated with other gums. It is sent to 
the Chinewo i ‘in reeds, at Ox on colees. 

ikul, principally in native vese e prico 
Fe'dhina Fro hee 0 to 100 dollars a yakul, 
after purifying and refining—Faulkner ; Morré 
son; Maraden's Sunatra, p. 159; Craufurd ; 
Seeman on Palms. 

DRAGON'S BONES, the Lung-kuh of the 
Chineso, is fossil ivory. Dragon's teeth aro the 
Tung-ohi of the Chinese. Dragon's teeth and 

's bones, in use in Chinese medicine, are the 

teeth and bones of varions extinct mammalia 

of the tertiary soriea of rocks, such as those of the 

Rhinoceros trichorhinns, also those of @ mastodon, 

‘an elephant, a horse, two species of higpotheriun, 

08 of stag, and the teeth of a large carni- 

vorous animal. The forail teeth of the Stegodon 
Sinongis, Orcen, arc likewise eo called ; as are al 

the horns of the Olialicotherium Sinense, Swinkve, 

the teeth of Hyla Sinensia, the molara of mas- 


todons, shptacte, 1g, and tosth of two 
species of hippotherium, 


DRAMA. — Makomedan countries have never 
oultivated tho drama, if we oxcept the passion 
play of Hasan and Husain in Porsia and Bombay. 
whioh ia rather a religious commemoration than ‘a 
drama. . The older Semitic literature contains 
‘no dramatic pieces at all. With Hindus, and with 
the Buddhists of Burma and China, the drama 
has formed a branch of Kiteraturo, and the per- 
formances have been an amusement to the peoplo 
from the most ancient times, In 1877, 102 
Grams were published in India; sod there were 
196 works of fiction and 697 works of poctry. 
"Tho dramas of the Hindus intermingle various 
dialoota, a also prose and verse. 

The dramatic performances in South India 
ponsess many interesting features which would be 
qreditable to the actors of any nation. Tho 

art is exteusively practised, but Fo 


the of a ed 

‘ite eduirers, it 
ment that & xhoald have made any 
The graceful modulations of voies, 
countenance, propricty of gesture,—not to speak 
of the jue dress, and the peculiar music of 
the parformers,—rivet a stranger's attention. 

‘every other trade or profession in India, 














at all, 
Progress at all. 


‘acting in confined to one caste, though 
{sometimes bay that outaiders join a dramatic 
‘corps, which no settled abo, ‘bat strolls 





DRAB. 
from place to place in quest of omployment. 
Tanjore has the st number of these itinerant 


actors, and their performances are teputed to be 
the best in South India. Female performera ara 
rarely to be met with in districts farther south ; 
‘but their places are easily eupplied by young men 
of effeminate appenrancs, who have been trained 
from infancy to speak in a high-pitched, melodious 
tone of yolce, “The actresses of Tanjore have 
their uarters at Ammanpettah, in the same 


district. They frequeutly play a beroic part on 
the stage, by personating Likes rishis, and Reraids, 
especially ina popular historical’ play called 
Mar ’g Nadagam, Both men and women 


sometimes assume strange and objeotless charac- 
ters, to the infinite gratification their patrons. 
About the year 1870, iu Madras and Bombay, 
dramas were largely acted, and attracted crowds. 

Iu the Tamil drama, anything like the scientific 
divisions of tragedy and comedy, and the nicer 
classifications which obtain among more advanced. 
nations, is nowlicre to bo seen. Nor have the 
Hindus been more carvful in dividing a play into 
‘acta and scenes, or in portioning out » pieca 
among different actors, 

‘The boat of the ancient Sanskrit dramas have 
becn translated into Taml and other languages. 
Portions of these are sometimes acted at weddings. 
When a nantch is given, a drataa ix occasionally 
performed. | Generaly, However, in the south of 

India, the drama in humblo as to ite attendants, 
| owing, perhaps, to the extraordinary fondness 
the people for the splendid processions, and night 
\fostivals of temples, and their ceremonies, 

‘Toy Cart was written in Sanskrit about the com- 

mencement of the Cirristinn era, In it the king 
ig dethroned for tyranny, by a cowherd, In the 

Uttara Rama Charitya, the great znonarch Rama 

is compelled by tho clamours of ‘his people, to 
banish his beloved queen, Tho Pai of the 

Burmese is their favourite dramatic display, and 
no fertival is deemed complete without a perform- 
ance of this kind; the entire race are paasion- 

ately fond of them. ‘The pappet-shows or 
mariouettce, howover, is their legitimate high art. 
drama. The figures are 2 to 3 feet high, and 
they aro cleverly moved on a bamboo platform, 

nimale, ships, eupernatural beings; and the 
dinlogue is in polished languago.—Forbes, p. 152; 

Imp, Gaz; Ward, i. 

DRAPER, Cotoxxt, a British officer, who 
entered into a literary contest with Junius. He 
conquered Manilla, and in 1738 joined Colonel 
Lawrence in the Karnatic, ant gave able assist- 
ance at the battle of Wandiwaeh, 

DRAPER, Mas. ELIZABETH, the Eliza of 
Sterne, was born at Anjengo. She was married 
to Mr. Draper, one of the E, 1. Company's Council 
at Surat. Her monument of marble is in a 
Bristol church, 

DRAS, a district of Ladakh. Kergil, a little 
fort, is situate near the junction of the Zakut 
and Karte, which flow into the Dras a short 
way to the north of Kargil, In the w 

of its valley, the sides aro marked by 
i glaciera and beds of snow. The 

‘Dras peopie in general are very ugly; their dresa 
, Sonsiss of a round pork pie cap of black material, 
i fitting close to the head, a thick woollen gown 
reaching midway beyond their knees, with their 
legs wrapped in bandages of dloth;' and boote, 
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DRASHTI DOSHAM. 


reaching above the ankles, of the same material, 
hoe — J oe with leather. The 
females mufile up in. pi clothing; and both 
sexes frequently clothe themselves in sheep and 
gost skins, with the woolly side inwards. 
DRASHTI DOSHAM, Saxsx. Evil eye. 
DRAUPADI was the daughter of 
king of Panchaia, She was put forward by her 
father ag the lady of the swayamvara, or tourna- 
ment. Famed for her beauty, many rajas aod 
chieftains attended her swayamvars, where she 
sromised to secept the competitor who should on 
‘the frst attempt shoot an arrow through the 
revolving chakra, and hit the eyo of the golden 
fish beyond. Karna wished to try, but Draupadi 
ad she would not wed with a charioteer's 
fon. Sisupala, raja of Chedi, and Jarasandha, 
raja of Magadhe, both tried the bow, and failed ; 
but Arjuna, one of the Pandava princes, bent the 
dow, and hit the mark, and Draupadi threw the 
garland around biz neck, and accepted the five 
Drothers as her husbands. Yudishtra was 9 
garabler, and staked and lost the throne of Indra 
to Duryodhana; to recover it, he hazanled the 
‘eautifal Draupadi. By the loaded dice of his 
foe, she became the goli of the Kaurava chief, 
and underwent great bardabips till the destruction 
of the Kaurava, Dubsasana, one of the Kaurava 
princes, dragged her by the hair into the public 
‘court; ‘Bune sowed kill _him for the Dalt 
and drink his blood, and he fulfilled hie vow. 
‘Draupadi, as the polysudrio wife of the Pandava, 
yrinces, is the heroine of the Mahabharata. Yud- 
whtra and Draupadi havo been deified, and 
their feaat ia named the procession of fire, because 
in Hinda iat she is fabled to have passed 
every year from one of her fivo husbands to 
another, after solemn purification by that 
element. In the Bhasha lat a name is 
written Dropti, In the drama of the Enchanted 
Fruit, when Draupsdi and her five husbands 
entered the garden, Arjana, with an arrow, 
brought down the fruits, — 
* Light-pinionod gales, to charm the sen, 
‘Their adorif'rous breuth dispouse + 
‘From Bdla's poarl'd or pointed bloom, 
And Batty rok, they steal perfume. 
‘There, honey-scente ' 
dad tty ike a rising rte, 
‘Chompa, darted by Camdew. 
ulaery of 
‘Osyare whioh the Renies woar 
In tangles of their silken hair, 
Round Babu! ftow'rs, and Gul-achein, 
‘Dyoil like the shell of Beauty's Queen, 
Sweet Mindy pressed for erimeon status, 
‘And sacred Talay, pride of plains, 
‘With Sewty, small untlusing rose, 
‘Fons odours mis, their tats love, 
in a gemnred tiara 
Sette the Beak Granchee with elight.” 
Wh, H. of L.: Sir W. Jones, xiii. p. 247. 
DRAVEE. The Bombay group consists of 
fifteen or twenty islands in ail, viz. the island of 
Bassein, aboat 80 miles to the northward of that 
which gives the ciuster ita name; Dravee and 
‘Versova, just off the shore of Salsette ; Selactte, 
by much the largest of them all; Trombay, con- 
spiouons for the mountain called Neat's Tc 
which attains the altitade of 1000 feet; Bomi 
iteslf, united on the northward to Trombay 
Belsctte, aa these are united to each other 
bridges ‘and embankments, and to the f 












DRAVIDIAN, 


Old Woman's Island; Colaba; and Hanery and 
Kenery ; with little rocks and islets of lemser noto 
and name. 

DRAVIDA, a class of the Brabmenical iribea 
called the five Dravie, comprehending ail those of 
the Peningule or Drevira, ‘Kamusia, Telinga, Gaje- 

ta. 


rata, and Mahratta. 
DRAVIDIAN, ® term which Dr. Caldwell 
spplied to the ‘peoples and to the vernscular 
tongues of the great majarity of the inhabitants 
of Southern India. Dravida is used in Sanskrit 
Brahmanical writings as au ethnological and 
philological term. Menu mentions the inhabitants, 
the Dravida, ax out-costen and barbarian, i, nob 
in communion with Brahmans, In the Bribat 
Sanhita of Varaha Mibira, ac. 404, Dravida ia 
described as divided into Chola, Pandya, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Kalings, aad Andhra, Philologiets 
identify the words Arava, Dravida, and Tamil, 
and identify these with the Peutingerian tables, 
and the Limyrice of Ptolemy. The eastern and 
southern parta of the Peninsula of India, from the 
Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbadda to 
Capo Comorin, appear to lave been peopled froma 
the earliest period by different branches of one 
an] the samo Tce, speaking different dialects of 
‘one and thesame language; and scattered offshoot 
from the same stem are to be traced still further 
te dhe nersh and to the went, oa far sa the Raj, 
mahal hills and thersountain fnatnesses of - 
han, Ther line of route to their present sites, 
and the time of their advent, are alike unknown. 
‘are generally expposed to have streamed 
throngh the pesscs of the Himalaya, and also 
from the west side of the Indna, 
Fergusson, however (Ind, and E, Arch. p. 


mak 





says if they came into India in historical tim 
‘was uot from Central Asia, but from Baby 
or some such southern region of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. ‘Logan is of opinion that a Negroid 
| tage once occupied 8. India ; and Professor Huxley 
| has eapressod the opinion @. Eth. Soo, 1869) that 
the Dravidian, Tawilar, and the Australian are the 
samo race. 

Researches into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects helong, and the existing 
physical peculiarities of the several races, permit 
the belief that India and the island parts of 

;South-Eestern Asia were peopled long prior to 
bistoric times, and that a succession of races, or of 
Dranehes of the same human family, have entered 
Todia, and in some instances become 
with or been dispersed amongut the prior osou- 

| he pri 

| Pants, or have 

led 





ed them further on into loa 
or lees fertile districts, or amid forest 
mountain tracts. In India proper, from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, cven yet, overy 
| village ‘and every hauilet have small bodies of 
ial slaves, who, though possessing certain 
ininor sgricultnral and civil rights, sre not 
:allowed to purchaso lands, are compelled to 
reside ontside the village wails, and are pre- 
‘vented quitting the locality, for they farnish the 
only free labour available for the work of the 
Rell, On this point Chevalier Bunsen mentions 
Report, Brit. Association, 1847) that throughout, 
ia, the two great nations, who once centred 
the one in the Altai and the pasture land towards 
the Himalaya, the other having ita centre in the 
‘Ural mountains, appear in Asin as the subdued 
or primary element, as the subdued substratum 
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DRAVIDIAN. 


of fraviau civilisstion, and, that the sboriginal 
Janguages of India, which attained their full 
development in the Dekhan dialects, belong to 
that stock. 

‘Professor Rask of Copenhagen, and Dr. Cald- 
well, have given the opinion that the Dravidian 
Ianguages are to be affilinted to the Scythian, 
Turanian, or Altaic group of tongues. The 
Turkish,’ Finuish, Hungarian, and Japanese 
Ianguages, though in many particulars distinetly 
‘Taranian, have become still more inflexional than 
the Dravidian. 

A general name for all there peoplos has not 
‘been fixed upon. In India they have been called 
the Mongolvid, pre-Aryan, uon-Aryan, Tam 
Turanian, and Scythian." Several of them 
India aro highly civilised, with enltivated Jan- 
guages; others, though withont a literature, and 
even predatory, form large nationalities; while 
there are many broken tribes, dispersed. homeless 
wanderers, or dwelling in forest. In Southern 
India the Nongoloid raece are in twosreat branches, 
the Dravidian and the Kolarian ; and their number 
deen estimated at 48,670,000, of whom the 
illiterate Mair, Meena, Kol, 'Bbil, Santal, aud 
Gond constitute 12,000,000. ‘The Dravidian 























nection ak the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
Kodaga, Sinestan, Tulu, which are cultivated 
tongues, and the other branches in the south 
Re ‘ing uncultivated Dray: lan are the 

urumbar, Badaga, Irolar, Toda, Kota, Male 


‘Ariaur, Rarnusi, Gond, Kband, Khond, or Ku 
while ‘the brauches in the Central Provinces, 
Chutia Nagpur, and Bengal, are tho Oraon, 
Gadaba, Rajmwahali, Mhuiga, ‘Bhuinbes, Biojbia 
or Binjhwar, Kaur or Kaurava or Kaural or 
Raj Kaur, tho Koch, actin, Sabur oF Savara, 

Yerkala. Of these uncivilised branches, the 
Kurambar and Trular speak Tamil, the Badaga, 
Kota, and Toda have dialects of Canarese, the 
Male-Ariawr usc Malealam, and the Ramusi Yor- 
kala have the Telugu. 

"The people of the coasts of Ceylon are Dravi- 
dian of the Tamil stock. ‘Those of Kandy, with 
their habits of polyandry, would secm to be allied 
to. the poople of Coorg, and Ceylon has a few 
wild races, the Gahaleya, Rhodia, and Veddah, 
in the forests and wufrequented parts. 

Jn the Peninscla of ludia, where the Tamil 
is in the extreme south-east by about ten 
Eilone of souls, the Tamil- speaking people 
are, generally speaking, a dark-coloured aud 
short-etatured race, cnergetic, fiery, quarrel- 
gome, but not vindictive. Most of them have 
embraced Brahmanisin, but largely mixed with a 
devil and hero worship, and the worship of the local. 
deities called Amman. Where the Telugu is 
spoken by about 15 millions of people, on the 
eastern aide of the Penineuls, the are & 
taller and fairer race than the Tamil, many of 
‘the more northern of them being equal in stature 
tothe Aryan Hindus of the north. They are 
more Brabmanical than the Tamilians, and are as 
energetic as the latter, though less reatlesa ‘The 
people who speak Canarese arc about five millions 
in mumber, ebiefy in the centreof the Peninsula ; 

ey are a tall and singalarly graceful, dark, 
almost black race, with whom something akin 
to polyandry is very provalont. ‘The Meleslam 
engage in the south-west of the Peninsula is 
‘by about 2} millions, and the Talz, on 
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tho seaboard somewhat to the north, by sbout 
150,000. "The people of, Coorg and Mysore spenk 
a Canarese dislect ; and on the Noilg’ ills 
are the Kota, the Toda, the Budega, the Iralar, 
and other small tribes’ In tho interior of the 
Peningula are Gond tribes, and the Khand, 
Kand, or Ku, aleo Dravidian, who are estimated 
at bslf a million of soul, and tho Bhilsare of 
Kandesh and the Nerbadda, and Rajputana. 

Dravidian aborigines deal in demonology, 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even human 
sacrifices, ‘They are, howover, superior to the 
‘Aryan Hindus in fteedom from disqualifying 
}rejudices, but inferior to them in learning, aul 
all ita train of appliances. 

Of the broken tribes, the Mbar, Dher, Madera, 
Holary, Toty, nnd Pariah are labourers and village 
servants; the Mang, Chakili, and Madaga are 
Jeather-workers ; the homeless Korawa, Yerkala, 
Bhatu, Domar, ‘are mat-makers, fowlers, and 
athletes; the ‘hillmen, Kotah,’ Toda, Irular, 
Knrumbar, Kadar, Chenchwar, Male-Arisar, 
Saora, Khand, Gond, Juanga, are in the moun- 
tains ‘and forests abd hilly country from the 
western and southern harder of Bengal, Behar, 
and Henares, to Cape Comorin, and from the 
‘Western Ghats inland to the Bay of Bengal. 

Of all the Dravidian tongues, no two are 90 
neatly related to each other as to be mutaally 

telligible to the people who speak them, excopt 
the simpleat and most direct manuer. ‘In the 
cultivated Dravidian tongues, Sanskrit words are 
not at all, or but very rarely, employed. Tamil 
twas the earliest developed Of wil the Dravidian 
idioms, is the most copious, and contains the 

est portion of indubitably ancient forme. Te 
includes two dialcets, the classical and colloquial. 
the ancient and the’ inodern, called respectively 
the Shen Tarnil and the Kodan Tamil, which 0 
widely differ, that they may almost bo regarded 
as different languages. The Tamil race is the 
least acrupulons or superstitions, and the most 
enterprising and persevering of Hindus They 
swarm wherever money it to be made, or wher- 
ever a more apathetic or a moro arlatocratic 
people is waiting to bo pushed aside. The majority 
of the Hindus found in Pegu, Penang, Singapore, 
and other places in the cast, where are 
known as Klings, are Tamilar. All throughout 
Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee plantations 
are Tamiler; the majority of the money-making 
classes even in Colombo are Tamilians; and ery 
long the Tamiliana will have excluded the Su- 
ghalese from aluost every office of profit aut 
tenet in their own isludl The majority of the 
doinestic servanta and of the camp followers in 















the Madras Presidency are Tami the 
coolies who emigrate to the Mauritius and the 
‘West India Ielands were largely Tamil, Inclad- 


ing the Tamil people who are residing in the 
anilit cantonments and distant colonies, and 
those im Mysore, south Travancore, northern 
Ceylon, and excluding all Mahomedan, Teling, 
and Brahman residents of the Tamil country, who 
amount to at least ten per cent. of the whole 
population, the people who the Tamil 


Inngeage were etimated by Dr Galdwall nt about 


Tamil was the lan of three Tanciunt 
dynasties of whom we have record,-—the Chola 
‘of Tanjore and Combaconum, who were settled 
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on or near the Canvery and Coleran rivera, and 
‘who, as some suppose, gave their names to the 
Coromandel or Cholatandel coast ; the Pandya, 
whose capital is now occupied by the inhabitants 
of Madura ; and the Chere, who ruled at) Kerala 
on the Malabar coast, 

Tamil is now spoken throughout the vast plain 
of the Karnatic, or country below the Ghats. 
From Cape Comerin to Palieat, 30 miles north of 
Madras, and inland from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Eastern Ghata, it skirts Mysore on all ita 
eastern frontier, is also spoken in the Bara 
Mahal, Salem, and Combaconum, mesting with 
the Maleslam at the great gap of Palghat, It ia 
spoken sleo on the western side of the Ghats from 
Cape Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivan- 
drum; also in the northern and north-western 
paria of Ceylon, where Tamilar formed settlements 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence they 
have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. Mr. 
‘Taylor is of opinion that Tamil was cultivated in 
its purity in the ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

Teling is the Andbra of Sansket writers, 2 
name mentioned by the Greek geographers as 
that of a nation dwelling on or near the Ganges. 
Until lately, Europeans termed the people and 
their language Genton, from a Portugese word 
signifying heathens or gentiles, In ri to 
antiquity of eatture and glosearial copiousness, it 
ranks next to the Tamil in the list of Dravidian 
idioms, bat it surpasses all of them in euphonic 
sweetness. Telugu extends from Chanda, where 
it meeta the Mabratin, and from Ganjam and 
Chieacole, where it intermixes with Urya, along 
the coast to Pulicat on the marine 30 
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numerous branch of the Dravidian race, although 
the Tamil surpass them in enterprize and in that 
self-reliance which supporta them in their emigrs- 
tions. Including the Naik or Naidoo (Nayabs), 
Reddi, and other Telugu tribes settled in the Tamil 
country, who are chiefly the descendants of those 
soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandiya and 
Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who number 
not less than a million of sons, and including 
also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, and the Talagu 
inhsbitants of the Nizam's territory and other 
Native States, the people who speak the Telugu 
language may be estimated to amount to at least 
fourteen millions. Tamil and Telugu roots are 
in the great majority the nme; but peculiarities in 
inflectaon and dialectic changes have so modified 
the modern tongues, that they differ from each 
other aa much a¢ Portuguese from Spanish, Irish 
from Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, and Hindi 
from Bengali. 

Canarese, properly the Kannadi or Karnataka 
tongue, is bordered by the Tamil and the Tengu 
on the east, It is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore, and in the south-western districts of 

lerabad territory ae far north as the 

of Murkundab, about 30 rales west of eke ee 
it is muoh spoken in the ancient Tuluva country 
ou the Malabar coast, now long designated i» 
Canara, a name which it acquired from having 
been subjected for centuries to the rule of Canarere 
princes Rut, ia Canara, the Malonlam, the Kon~ 

ani, and the ‘Talava are also spoken, though less 
extonnively than the Canarese. The Canateue 
writing characters differ lightly from the Teluga, 
from which it has been borrowed, but the cha- 





miles north of Madeas, where it meets the Tamil. ' ractera used for Tami), Malealam, and Telogu aro 


At Vinugapotam, which e130 miles south of 
janjam, ‘Telagu is the wole language spoken. On 
this line of eotst two inouarchies formerly exinted, 
the Andhra and Kalinga; both, apparently, were 
cuterprising races with a seafuring people, and it 
ig doubtless from the name of the Intter dynasty 
that the Burmese and Malaya derive the 
tion of Kling, by which they distingnish alt people 
from India ; and the Talien of the Delia of the 
Trawadi are supposed to have been Teling. 
The Katinga dynasty appear to have gained 
great possessions to the westward, as, at the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest, Warangal, 
seventy miles N.E. from Hyderabad, was con- 
sidered by them the capital of Telingana, including 
then the eastern part of the nawab of Hyderabad's 
dominions, all the modern districts of Ganjam, 
Nellore, and Cuddapa, and much of the lands 
The most westerly spot at which Telugu 
en is the small town of Murkandah, about 30 
les west of Beder, and it reaches this by a wavy 
line running westerly from north of Madras, as 
far as the eastern houndary of Mysore, which it 
follows up to that of the Canarese country, thus 
inclading in ita extent the Ceded Districta, Kur- 
nool, the greater part of the Hyderabad Dominions, 
and ‘portions of the Nagpur country and Gond- 
wana, In ancient times it seems to have been 
as far north as the months of the Ganges. 
is apy both fiom the geographical limits 
which the Greeks have assigned to the i 
of the Andhra or northern Teluga dynasty, snd 
from many of the names and places mentioned by 
Ptolemy up to ‘hat dlte being found to be Telagu. 
The Telugu people are undoubtedly the most 





mnite distinct from <ach ether. The ancient 
Gaanrese character, however, entively differs frora 
that of the modern Teluga, and the Canarese 
Tanguage differs even moro widely from the Pelagu 
than it does from the Tamil, There is an ancient 
dialect of the Canaresc language current, as well 
as modern, the latter differing from the former 
Dy the use of different inflexional terminations, 
The ancient Canarese dialect, bowever, has no 
connection with the Sanskrit character to which 
that naine has been given, in which, vis. tho Hala 
Kannada, many very ancient inscriptions in the 
Mabratta country as well as Myaore are found, 
The Imperia} Gazetteer gives nine millions aa tho 
ntunber speaking Canarese, bot this number seems 
to be excersive, In the Hyderabad country, 
Caparese, Mabrati, and Telugu are spoken. The 
Urdu or Hinduatani language ued there is merely 
known a8 a fiagaa france to the Mahomedans, to 
the Hindes and Kaynaths from Northern India, 
‘and to the resident population. 

‘The Coorg or Kodaga language a spoken in the 
small principality of this name, lying on the 
Western Ghats, and has hitherto been 
as Canarese, modified by the Tulu But Mr. 
Mosgling sates that it more newiy allied to 
the il and Malealam than to the Canarese. 

‘Malealam or Malearma is spoken the 
‘Malabar coast on the western side of the Ghats 
or Malealam mountains, from Cape = Gomori to the 
Chaudagiri river, or, more strictly, perhaps to 
‘Nilesh war (Nileswara), where a Nair raja, conquered 

formerly ruled ; from the ‘vei 


Hyder, of 
Maogov, wher & sopeode he Canes and 
the Tolu, to Trivandrum, where it begins to be 
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led by the Tamil. The people speaking it 
in the states of Travancore and Cochin, and in the 


ir. Caldwell at two and a half millions.) The 
language, bowever, on the Malabar coast is 
rapidly being driven out by the Tamil, The 
people who speak it are, of all the Dravidian races, 
the most exclusive and superstitious, and shrink 
with moat sensitiveness from contact with foreign- 
though their coast, more than any part of 
has been in all ages visited by the traders 
of other iandy,—by Phcenicians, ke, Jows, 
Syrian Christians, and Arabs, and the three last 
even formed permancnt ecttlements amongst them. 
‘They shrink even from their own people, retreat 
ing from the great roads, citics, and bazars as 
engerly as the Tamil flocks to them; and the 
M -apeaking race aro to be found isolated 
‘with their familioa in their Ligh-walle’ param! 
even in parts witcre the Hines and centres of com- 
munication ae entirely occupied by the more 
enterprising Tamil people, whose language, too, 
son gral pain ‘the Maleala aside. ‘Their 
tired character has led to the less scrupulous and 
more adroit Tamilar occupyivg all the lines of 
communication, and monopolizing the greater part 
of the public business aud commerce of the Malabar 
wtates. In a short time, perhaps, the Malealam 
will only be known in the billy ¢racts or jungle 
festnesses, Malealam was separated from the 
‘Tarnil before the latter was cultivated aud refined, 
and from Brahmanical influence has since bi 
an infusion of Sanskrit words more than in avy 
other Dravidian language, the fewest of such being 
in the Tamil. 

Tulu or Tuluva ia the last of the cultivated 
Dravidian tongues, It is an idiom which holds 
a position midway between the Causrese and 
the Malealam, but more nearly resembling the 
Onnarese. ‘Though once generally prevalent in 
the distriot of Canara, it is now spoken only in a 
amall tract of country in the vicinity of 7 
by not more thau 100,000 or 150,000 souls. Jt 
‘hos been encroached upon by many languages, aud 
is likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva has a 
atrong resemblance to Malcala, though the Tuluva- 


arewcaet Malabar aud Canara, were estima’ 





races are unable to understand their 
lealam neighbours, 
The Toda, properly the Tine or Tudara, tan- 








guage is that spoken by the Tudavar, a primitive 
tribe on the Neilgherry Hills, believed to be the 
aboriginal inhabitant. They do not at present 
nomber more than from 300 to 500 souls. It is 
supposed that they never could bavo exceeded a 
few thousands; but they bave diminished through 
opium-eating and polyandry, and at a former 
Period the prevalence among them of female ic- 

inticide. 16 Toda is the oldest indigenous 
speech on the hills, 

The Kota is the language of the Kotar, a svall 
tribe of helot craftsmen inhabiting the Neilgherry 
Hills, and numbering about 1000 sonle. It is a 
very old und rude dialect of Canarese, and their 
ancestors cn the hills are supposed by Dr. Cald- 
Thy ohare beenat hen ancient time a low-caste 

who thither to escape persecution. 
‘They are cxovedingly filthy in theks habits, are 
addicted beyond al oth: yw-easte tribes to the 
eating of carrion, and have been generally shunned 


Eq 
Radaga or Bxdagar speak an ancient but 
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organized dialect of the Canarese. They are 
immigranta from the north, and are the moat 


ited numerous class of the inhabitants of the Neilgherry 


‘The Jrular, people of ‘ignorance ot darkness,” 
speak a rude Yaroil 

The Cush, or Curubar, or Kurentar, are nomade 
shepherds, who occupy the denser, deeper jungle, 
where they are oomeionally pric pathy by 
adventarous sportsmen, and the smoke of whose 
fires may occasionally be seen rising from the 
lower gorges of the hills, 

The Gond is the language of the indigenons 
inhabitants of the northern Farts of the extensive 
hilly country of Gondwana, of the northera portion 
of Berar, and which includes the greater part 
of the Centra) Provinces, Mr. Driberg compiled 
a very completo grammar and vocabi the 
Mabadeo dialect of the Gond language; and the 
dialect of the Saonce Gonds was noticed in a 
paper by Mr. Manger. The Uraou aud the Mate 
or Rajmahali dialects are close to the Gond and 
Sonth Dravidian. 

Khand is the language of a primitive race, who 
are supposed to be allied to the Gond_ They 
inhabié the upper parts of Gondwana, Gumsur, 
and the hilly ranges of Orissa, and their horrid 
rites of offering young people in sacrifice (see 
Merinh) is generally known. The two people 
by whom the Gond and Ku angi es are 
spoken aro supposed to smouut to 500,000 souls. 
80,000,000 of Dravidians are British subjecta, and 
the remainder are under the Native States of 
Mysore, Hyderabad, Travancore, and Cochin, and 
in this’ euumeration there has not been included 
the idiomsof the Ramusi, the Yerkala, the Korawar, 
the Binjara, the Beder, the Male™ Arisar, and 
other wandering, predatory, or forest tribes. Tho 
Binjara speak a dialect of the Hindi; the Ramusi, 
‘and the majority of the Korawa, a patois of the 





‘elngu, |The tribes inhabiting the hile and forests 
corrupted dialects of the languages of the 
contiguous plains. ‘The Malo-Arisar, ‘ hill kings,” 


the hilt tribes inhabiting the Southern Ghats, apeak 
corrupt Malesiam in the northern part of the 
range, where the Melealan i the prevailing 
, and corrupt Tanil in the southern, 
in the vicinity of Tamil-spcaking districts. 
Kol and Saora dwell towards the north of the 
Goud and Khand, in Central India: thei 
contain Dravidian words, but 
totally different family of languages, 
Uraom, the language of the Urya people, is an 
uncultivated idiom, and contains many roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dislects, but so many 
Dravidian roots of primary importance, that it is 
considered by Dr. Caldwell as having’ originally 
heen 8 member of the Dravidian family of Iav- 





The Afal, Pakaria, or Hajmahali, contains so 
many Dravidian roots of primary importance, 
Song i also contains a lange admixture of roots 
and forms belonging to the Kol dialects, that Dr. 
Calawel consktere t alan bad originally 

Widian family of languages. Ttis. 
by the Malei, or inhabitants of the hilla, A’ briet 
‘yocabulary of tho words of the tribe inhabiti 
the Rajmabal Hills, in Central India, as contained 
Sa yol ¥. of the Attic Researches, and Mr. Hodg- 
gon’s more complete collections, prove the idi 
of this tribe to be in the main Dravidian, 
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‘The Bralui language, spoken by the moun- 
taineers in the khanship of Kelat in Baluchistan, 
containa some Dravidian words, and # considerable, 
infusion of unquestionable Dravidian forms and 





idioma Considered as a whole, this langaage is extends fr 


supposed to be derived from the same source asthe 
Panjabi ad Sindi; but it unquestiouably contains 
4a Dravidian element, derived from a remnant of the 
anciont Dravidiau race having been incorporated 
with the Brahai. The discovery of this element 
Deyond the Indus haa been thought to prove that 
some of the Dravidians, like the Aryans, the 
Greco-Scythians, und the Turco -Mongoliana, 
entered India by the north-west route. The 


Brahni language extends from Shawl in the north 
to Jhalawan in the south, and from Kobak in the 
‘west to Harrand in the east—Prafesor Huzley in 
Assoc. ; 


Jo. Ethn, So, 5" Bunsen in Rep. Brit 

Rev, Dr. Caldivell's Comparative 

Erskine Perry's Bird eye View. 
DREAMS, 


The 





Bonga, Réve, . . . Fx, Sogno, Is. 
Beem SG Bemis cpu vee 
Khab, Nazr, Manam,Pras, Roga, Dush, | 2 “TURK. 


Dreams are to # great extent still trusted to in 
Eastern countries. Their earliest remarkable dreams 
related, wera those to Abraham, of the captivity, 
and at Bothel, of the ladder (Gencsis xxviii. 12), 

wre Joseph's dreams and those of 
is xl. 3, xli. 1), Gideon, snd Sacl 
i. 6). Belief m dreams ii 
mately associated with the lower forms of religion, 
'To the savage they Lavo a reality and an import- 
aneo which we can scarcely appreciate, Dur 
sleep the spirit seems to desert the body ; 





oa in dreang we visit other localities and even ! 


other worlds, living as it were @ separate aud dif- 
ferent life, the two phenomena are hot unnaturally 
regarded as the complements of one another. In 
Madagascar the people pay a religious regard to 
‘reams, and imagiue that their good demons ot 
inferior deities tell them in their drcams what ought 
to be done, or warn them of what ought to 
avoided. 

‘Throughout the Christian world and in Great 
Britain, as elsewhere, it was customary for young 
women’ on St, Agnes’ eve to endeavour to divine 
who should be their husbanda. This was called 
fasting St. Agnes' fast. They took a row of pins, 
pulling one out after another, sayiug a paternoster, 
tind aticking one pin in thesteeve. ‘Then, going to 
veat without food, their dreams were supposed to 
present the image of their future husbands, In 
Kent’ poom, entitled the Eve of St. Agnes, the 
custom is thus alluded to -— 

* They told her,how, ppon Bt, Agnes’ eve, 
3 





‘Young virging isions of delight, 
‘Aad Soft ticingt fron Thats hots rooslta, 
‘Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 


If ceremonies duo they did aright, — 
‘Aa, wapperlesa to bed they must re! 
‘And couch supine their beanties lily. 

ideways, but require 
Of Heaveu with ‘upward eyes for all that they desire.” 
DREDGING. In this process, note the numbers 

ee, the kinds usually found aseociatin, 
er, the number of living specimens 

each, the number of dead, the average age of 
the specimens, whether young or adult. The 
general state of the animals, and particularly as 
to the maturity of 
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the distance from land. The zone, whether the 
Tittoral zone, the space between high and low 
water marks; the laminarian zone, or that in 
which the large tangles or eca-weeda flourish, and 
om low-water mask to a depth of sbout 
19 ibaa the coralline zono extends from the 
5 to 50 fathoms; sea-weeds are 
| but corallines abound in this region ; ‘the coral 
zone is that in which deep-sea oorala ‘are 
aod where the depth is beyond 50 fathoms, 
particular currents, What are the mollusca f 
‘between tide-marks on the neighbouring coast? 
Is mud present, and if present, of whst kind? 
Are any dend shells common, of which no living 
examples occur? What sea-weeds are found? 
Do the different specimens of the same speci 
vary much in alze, form, or colour?—Hidin, N. 
Phil. Journ. pp. 206, 207, July 1856, 

DREN. Hinp. An inflated buffalo akin, used by 
awimmers in torrents, 

DREPANA, Several caterpillars, the Alos lac- 
tinea, the Orgyia Ceylanice, Euproctis virgunculs, 
the Trichia exigua, the Narosa cousperaa, the 
Limacodes graciosa, and a species of are 
found on the coffee trees, but they do not cause 
much injury, Auother eaterpiliar, however, 
though fortunately not abundant, the Zeuzora 
coffer, destroys many trecé, both young and old, 
by cating out the heart. It resembles the cater- 
pillar of the goat-moth of England, aud is as thiok 
‘a8 a gooue quill. It generally enters the tree 6 or 

niches from the ground, cating upwards. ‘The 
sickly drooping of the tree marks ite presence. 
DREPASOGNATHUS EALTATOR, - Jerdou 
An ant which inoves by jamps of several inches, 
DRES. Axcuo-]Lab. Corupted from English. 
Dress-picce ; figured muslin of all kinds, 
DRESAUK, Jn front of the Gurchani and 
Lishari hills, and betwoen Hurrand and Mithun- 
kote, are plaius inhabited by tho Droshuk. 
DRILL, In Bundelkhand the drill-sowing is 
called bob, jaiy in Dehli, and wuer in Rohilkhand 
Tn some parts of N, India the drill 
ia attached to the plough, in other districts it ia 
fadetached instrument. Bausa or orna, Hevp., is 
the channel down which the seed descends, ‘The 
mouth into which the seed is cast is called daura 
or mala, also weira in N, India, Tho drill of 
Cuddapah is of bamboo. — It it small wooden 
hopper, perforated with holes, which communicate 
with bamboo tubes below, into which the seed ia 
fed by the hand. The seed, passing down through 
the bamboo tubes which radiate from the hopper, 
is deposited in the evil by © number of similar 
perpendicular tubes which are fixed in a beam 
GF wood which receives the lower enda of the 
hamboos, which communicate with the hopper. 
The whole is very effective. 
DRIMYCARPUS RACEMOSUB. Hook ile 
A timber tree of Chittagong. 
DROGUE AMERS” Br, A compound of 
mastic, frankincenze, myrrh, aloes, te 
DROK or Brog ate Bhot oocupenta of the 
central part of Northern Tibet. Mr. Hodgson 
mppsce ‘them # mixed race, joined together for 


" oy 

DROWATUS, «geans of bivie belonging to 
the order Cursores or runners, fam. 

Dromaiua 

, Seretiaio 














Casuarius galeatus, aud C, Bennett, 
Sere Satie and Tam, Strataionide, 
camelua. 


DROMEDARY. DRUBYU. 


Camarina Rennettii, Gould, is the cassowary Droseracese, ot sun-dew tribe of plants. D. Bar- 
of the island of New Britain, near to New Guinea, maoni, Vahl, Mo-dwen-the of the Burmese, 
where it was called Mooruk. The height of the grows in Ceylon, the Penioaula, Bengal, Sylhet, 
bird is 8 feet to the top of the back, and 5 feet and Burma. There are two different species at 
when standing erect. Its colour is rufous mixed Tavoy. D. peltata (Drosers lunata, Han.) grows 
with black on the back and hinder portiona of the in the Neilgberry and Baba Booden Hills, The 
‘ody, and raven black about the neck and breast. leaves stain paper red. They are applied as 9 
The loose wavy akin of the neck is beautifully blister to the akin. They close upon flies which 
coloured with iridescent tints of bluish purple, light upon them.—Mason ; Voigt; Rozb. ii, 118. 
ink, and an occasional ahady n, quite different ‘DROUGHTS are frequent in troy yioal Asia. 
From the red and purple earucles of the Caauation ‘They are alluded to in Genesis xxxi. £0, *In the 


the drought consumed me, and the frost by 
$: ie 











galeatus. The feet and legs, which are very large day 
and strong, are of a pale ash colour. This bird night, and my sleep departed from my ey 
also differs from the ©. galeatus in having a horny following droughts are generally known = 
plate instead of a helmet-like protuberance on the 

top of the head; which callous Pinte han the Res 185 The wile woeld 

a of and resombles mother-of-pearl dark , ">> 7s “88. in India. 

ened with black-lead. ‘The form of the bill differs"? 2avz7.Creat drought in Tada. 
considerably from thet of the emu, Dromaius, ;, inti,” 5; Panjeh 

Nove Hollandie, being narrower, larger, and' +. 16823, 3; Sin 

more curved, and in having a black or leathery + 1683-4, 
case at the base, Behind the plate of the head is" 4, 
small tuft of black hair-like feathers, whieh are” 
continued in greater or lesser abundance over most' ;, 1882-8, 
paris ofthe neck. “The egg is about the ame wey J7-§ 
as that: ye emmtt, and is of a dirty pale ywiah- en 

green colour. It uttera a ed ned TGhirping, "1286, Severo Bobarand pate ot. Dongel, 
whistling sound, but also n loud one resembling + Madras, Mysore, and parts of Bombey. 


that of the word Mork. Casuarius galeatns, the i 
helmeted cassowary of Coram only, is so called DRUG is a hill fort, or any Lill, and ia a 
from the horny helmet which surmounta the bead. ' vernacular change from the Sanskrit word Durga. 
Ita rudimentary wings consist of five long bristles Chittle-deng in Mysore, Raman-drag in the Bel- 
Hike blunt porcupine quill, It rons ewifuy with lary distriet, Chimdergooty- drug in lat. 14° 27° N. 
abounding motion. It feeds on fruits, birds’ RUGS. Dawa of the Arabs, and Marndn of 
insects, crustaces, and tender herbage. It is a the Dravidian races. Amongst the pire, of 
stout and strong bird, standing 5or6 feet high, and the east and south of Asia, aa in until 
covered with long, coarse black hair-like feathers, recent times, almost every substance possessin, 
‘The head has a large horny casque or helmet, with any peculiarity of colour, shape, smell, or taste, 
colours on the bare skin of believed to have some medicinal virtue, Much 
irds wander about in the vast reliance is placed by them on the doctrine of the 
‘that cover the island of Ceram. signatures, i. elicf that a substance which 
‘Tho female Inya threo to five large and beautifully has ome of the physical characters of an orgaa, 
suagreened gram ogun, on a bed of loeves. ‘The or of the symptoms cof « diseuao will have yomse 
male and female sit alternately on the eggs for over what it resembles, Some substances (chiely 
about a month. animal, however) arc considered to bave medicinal 
‘The Dromaius Nove Hollandim rises to a height virtaes merely from their oddity,—for example, 
of 7 feet. It lives on fruits, eggs, and stall pikhal mis, rat's drug, the gall-bladder of the 
anioaale.—Craiefurd's Dictionary, p. 84; London brown bear, the hairs of a tiger's whisker, etc. 
«Athenaeum, No, 1512, 12th Dec. 1857, p. 1551; Difficulty of acquinition would also appear to add 
Wailace, ii,; Dr, Bennett in a Letter,dated Sydney, virtue, “Thue it frequently happens that of two 
10th 1857, kinds of a drug, the one which ix moro rare is 
DROMEDARY. Camelus dromedarins, Linn. considered much the more powerful, —insome cases, 
DRONA, non of the rishi Bharadwaja. He indecd, when neither would appear to have am 
was & Bralinan, but ho bad been taught military special virtue. The hakimof India bascurious beli 
science by Parasurama. His offers of service as to the plants which produce some of the foreign 
‘were uncerem ly rejected by raja Drupada, vegetable drugs, and still more curious theories 
on which he visited Hastinapura, where ho was are held as to the source of some of those of 
appointed teacher of the five and and the hun- mineral origin. Thus Zabr-mobra, which com- 
dred Knru princes. He instructed them to rein prise mineral substances given medicinally > 
the steed, to guide the elephant, to drive the is believed by them to be formed by the spittle of 
Shariot, launch the javelin, husl the dart, wield the Mar-khor (Capra smeguoctos) falling on wanes 
the batile-axe, and whirl the mace. He took an in the Kobistan, west of the Indus. “The great 
active abare in the battle of Kuru Kshetra; on unmber of substances to which, by natives and in 
the death of Bhishma, took the command of the their books on medicine, aphrodisiac viriues are 
Kuru forces; onthe fourth day he killed Virata and attributed, is remarkable, some in connection 
king Dropada, but wes subsequently unfairly with the doctrine of signatures, but most of them 
slainby Dbrishta-dyumna,whohadsworatorevenge probably quite destitute of the qualities assigned 
his father’s death. The son of Drona is a cele- to them. Drugs of Cachar and Tibet hold « high 
brated hero in the Mahabharata, named Aswat- reputation in Narthern India Powells Handbook. 
thama— Garrett. RUHYU, in Hindu legend, one of the sons of 
BROSERA, a genus of the natural family Yagati, one of the old fathers of mankind, Anu 
984 
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DRUIDICAL REMAINS. 


was the founder of one of the five grest Turanian 
tribes, the Yadu, » Drahyu, and Ana, 

DRUIDICAL REMAINS. The cromlech or 
trilithie altar in the centre of all Draidie monu- 
ments, ia supposed by Tod to be # torun or trium- 
phal arch, mecred tothe sun-god Belenus. There 
are numerous Indo-Scythie remains in the Nizum’s 
territory and near Buster, See Caim ; Cromlech ; 
Dolmen; Menbir. 

DRUM. 

Tambour, Cainso, . Fr, Tamburo,. . . . 
Trommel, Pauke, .Gen ‘Tambor, | . |. SP. 
Dhol, Tadl. Tamber,Hixy, Tranpeta, Dawal, TvRK. 

‘The dram ie used by Asiatic nations as a musical 
instrament in war, and in lieu of a bell. The 
institution of the dram was adopted by a late, 
King of Siam, according to Pallegoix, but the 

who had to anewer it succeeded in extin- 
guishing the practice, A curios Chinese drawing 
tngravel in Chine enctenne (Univers Pittore 
cane), pl. 3, represents this institution of the drum. | 
A dram was suspended at the gate of the emperor 
of China, which supplicantasounded. The custom 
is 8 gentiine Chinese one, and the summons seems 
to have been by a drum rather than by a bell, 
‘Thus in the romance of The Fortanate Union, 
the hero Teichun-gyu exclaims, ‘My lord, you are 
inistaken. ‘The emperor himself sw 
drum at hig palace gate, and admits all to state 
their hardships without reserve’—Yule, Cathay, | 
i, @ vis Davis’ Chinese Miscellanies, p. 109. 

|-FISH, « sea-fish near the Peart River ‘ 

nt Macao, Every evening they assemble around , 
1 ship, and continue their musical hnnmning till ; 
about midnight. ‘The noise rises and falls, or 
anddenly ceases at times, as they quit the sbip in 
seatch of food. The drumming of fish or molluscs 
is said to be beard also in the seas near Bombay, 
alao in the Carolina seas —Adam, p. 63. 

DRUMMOND, Lirur,-CoL., an officer of the 
Bengal army who wrote on the mines and mineral 
resources of Northern Afghanistan, on the copper 
mines of yn, on the natural resources of 
Almorah, in Extracts from Pablic Papers, N.W. 
Provinces, Bombay Telegraph and Courier, Oct. 
24 and Nov. 19, 1849, and Mofassilite, Nov. 10, 
1849.—Dr. Buist’s Catalogue, 

DROUN, also Pua. Tis. The Tibetan name of 
the red marmot of the western mid-Himalayas ; 
Arctomys hemachalanus, Hodgson. It is conf 
to certain sitaations at bigh altitades, and prefers 
fertile and secluded valleys, where vegetation 
retarns rapidly and is Juxuriaut. There it spends 
the summer months, until again forced to its 
barrow by the cold and snow of winter. ‘Their 
excavations;are formed on gentle slopes or under 
stones and rocks, where they delight to sit erect 
and scream. Often the burrows are scattered 
over the valley, where loud wailing cries may be 
heard for miles along the mountain-sides. It is 
seldom they wander for any distance from their 
habitations, and usually take up a position close 
to the entrances, darting thereinto on the approach 
of danger. They frequently lesp during pro- 

5 At times using their tails to assist them. 
‘The hibernation lasta from four to five months, 
or even longer when the snow lies for any length- 


Ir. 











ened period —Adans. 
DRUNKENKESS. 
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DRUSE. 


In India the inebriating aubstances used are 
. ions of hemp, distilled spirits, and 
fermented juices of the palm trees, In modera- 
tion these substances are beneficial, and all nations 
nse them, though the mode of their action on the 
homan frame i uot understood ; but most of them 
must be regarded aa valttsble in wearying mental or 
bodily exertions,—they evidently eupplytome want 
in the system. "In some individuals drunkenness 
isa hereditary disease equivalent to a manio, snd 
these cases are generally given up hy the medical 
faculty in despair, 

Although Hindus and Mahomedans and Buddh- 
ints are by their religions or by social 
prohibited the ase of aleoholie Mus, they do une 

sm largely, either stealthil ly, the fer- 

mented. palia wines, or the datilied aracks or 

rity, being i great demand. In ancient times 

conquering Aryans seem to have largel; 

some alzoholis Auld, because the excitement de- 
scribed from drinking their soma juice could not 
have resulted from other exnse. Out of 500,000 
persons who took the pledge in America, 360,000 
broke i, proving Unt a moderate uae of aeobol is 
proper for man ; the experience of the i 
Esisblithmenta shows an enormooe increase in the 
use of food. 






If we only drink water, our con- 


‘the | aumption of farinaceous and animal food must be 


very largely extended, The offect of alcohol is to 
arrest the destruction of the tinkucs, and to utilize 
the constituents of Jife; and therefore, under 
the present conditions of modern life, where the 
nervous system is liable to so much waste, alcoholic 
substances, ne the moat portable form of accessory 
diet, are more than ever necessary. If, as is tho 
casein infancy, the only purpose ‘of life were to 
live,the complementary diets of animal,farinaceous, 
and leguminons food would be sufficient to ststain 
life; bat so scon as man begins to work and think, 
aloohol, ns preventing and arresting the destruc 
tion of tissue, is the cheapest food. If a man 
have a abilling to spend on food, he will don 
better day’s work on nine pennyworth of bread 
and meat and three pennyworth of beer, than 
on six pennyworth of bread, six pennyworth of 
meat, and sufficiency of water. Another import- 
ant fact is, that total abstinence from. stimulating 
drink actually predisposes to certain diseases. 

DRUPADA, king of the Panchala, was son of 
Prishata and father of Draupadi. Defeated by 
Drona, hie kingdom was restricted to the boundary 
of the Chambal and the Ganyes. He took part 
with the Pandava in the battic of Kura Kshetra, 
but was killed by Drona on the fourth day of the 
e t. He was schoolfellow of Drona, 
and father of Dhriskta-dyumna and of Draapadi: 
—Garrett. 

DRURY, HEBER, an officer of tho Madras 
army, author of Useful Plants of India, London 
1873, a work of much value ; also of Handbook of 
the Indian Flora. 

DRUSE, a race occupying the range of hills 
which extend parallel to the coast from the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout to the heights above 
Sidon. They are brave, honest. and hospitable, 
Phey namber 70,000. Min kadim (ab oriyine) is 
the general answer given to all inquiries ne to 
their settling there ; they are likewise spread over 
the Hauran to the SE. of Damascus. Zable, 
seven hours from Balbec, belongs to their territory. 
‘Half an hour from Zable, on the south side te 





DRYADS. 
of Kerak, is shown the tomb of Noah. 


DRY ROT. 
Shorea camphorifera, Roxb, isa very large 


They trace their cult to Al Hakim, a khalif of tree, a native of Borneo and Sumatra, where 


pt. ‘They beliove in the trangmigration of 
well? and that the propheta recorded in the Old 
Testament were only & succession of identical 
spirita, Tho naines of David, Abrabam, Iebmacl, 
and Pythagoras occur in their sacred code, but 
without any adherence to ascertained chronology. 
Hamaa, thair God and sovereign, they consider 
to have been the true Christ; and Jesua, son of 
Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore de- 
servedly crucified. They seem equally oppoaed to 
‘Mahomedans and Christians, but use the Koran 
to deceive their Turkish masters, They consider 
the four evangelists to have been so many powers 
or part of religion, and Hansa to bave 

about 400 yeamalter Mabomed, when he flourished 
eight years upon earth, and oi is appeared 
teven times Ip all from the timnc of “Adan? foally 
and formidably to reappear when the’ Chris- 
tinns shall be more powertul than the Turks ; ho 
will then spread the religion of the Druses by 





divine authority. Their oreed requires implicit 
obedience, and rejects fasting, prayors, tithes, 
aud Killing of animals. In mode of life, form 


of government, language, aud customs, they re- 
semble the Maronites. Druse women wear the tan- 
‘tour, a conical tube, about 18 inches lon; 
silver or plated copper, and ornamented. wit 
variety of patterns. It is fixod upon a cu 
fastened to the top of the forchead, and inclines 
slightly forward, like a hom. Over thie a pices 
‘of white awuslin is thrown, which falls down to 
tho hips, and serves to cnyclope their faces at 
pleasure whon they go abroad. In somo parts of 
‘the mountain it is worn on the side of the head. 
Their religion seens a remnant of some Maho- 
medan heresy. They arrange themselves as the 
Akal or intelligent, and that of the Jahil or 
jgnorant. The Akal, in namber about ten thou- 
sand, form the saered order, and arc distinguish- 
able by their white turbans, The Akal are not 
permitted to smoke tobacoo; they uever swear, aud 
ure very reserved in their mauners and couver- 
tation, but are allowed to marry. The chief of 
the order resides in a villago called 1il-Mutna. 
‘Pho Jahil, or uninitiated, perform no religious rite 
whatever, unless, to assume the appearauce of 
Mahomedans, they enter the mosques and recite 
their prayers with Turks. Schools are pretty 
frequont among the Druscs, Tho Akal are gene- 
rally the masters, and ure paid by thir pupila, 
They teach reading and writing. — Zobinson’s 
Travels, ii. pp. 9 to $22; Catafugo. 

DRYADE. See Fountains ; livers; Springs. 

DRYANDRA CORDIFOLIA, Thux., the Woo- 
thoong- shoo or Tung-eu of the Chinese, is a 
plant valuable on account of ita oil-seeds, much 
im use in China, It is one of the favourite treca of 
‘the Chinese, prized for its beauty and the hard 
wood it furnishes.— 1 mas’ Bliddie Kingdom, 
p. 281; Fortune's Tea Districts, p. 119. 
DRYIOPHIDE, the white snake family of 
reptiles, containing— 


‘Tropidosoceys perroteti, D. aud B., North Canara. 
rus, 






‘Prasinus, #env., Eastern india, 
r » Gthr., Apimallay mountains, 
T. fronticinetus, hr. 





mycterizans, Z., Ceylon, Peninsala of India. 
B purparseenn Gib, Cepia, iy 


DRYOBALANOPS CAMPHORA, Cole., the ’ asunder, and completely 
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of hollows in the wood, the natives 


\a 


it sometimes attains 6 to 8 fect in diameter, 
and 120 feet high, Tn the cavities of the trank 
there oceur collections of solid camphor, and 
of a light fiuid called camphor oil, ‘The polid 
camphor is highly prized by the Chinese and 
Japanese, and rarely finds its way to Europe. 
‘The tree is said to be common in Sumatra, in 
country of the Battas, but not to be found to the 
south of the line. Tn Bornco it was found at first 
towards the north, was particularly abundant in 
the country of the Kyaus in the interior, on the 
Bintulu and Rejang rivers, and has since been 
discovered in Sarawak. In Labuan it is common, 
and is one of the noblest of the trees in that fine 
jungle. Not one in ten trees is found to produce 
‘camphor, and the camphor collectors cut natehes in 
the trees,in order, before felling, to ascertain whether 
they are likely to find camphor. The younger 
‘smaller trees are often quite as prolific aa the 
older and larger trees, The camphor is found ina 
concrete state in the crevices of the wood, #o that 
it can only be extracted by fulling the tree, which 
is afterwards cut into blocks and split into wedges, 
‘and the camphor, which is white and trausparent, 
ig then taken out. The essential oil, found in 
lize arti- 
ficially, but the camphor thus obtained ia not so 
anuch esteemed as that found naturally crystallized, 
The high price of the concrete camphor depends 
wholly on its scarcity, and tho faucy of the 
Chinese wid Japanese, who ascribe high medicinal 
virtwes to it, which it probably possesses in no 
higher degree than the cheap article which the; 
themselves obtain by the distillation of the wé 
of the Camphors cflcinall, and which may be 
had in the same markets for about one-hundredth 
yart of the price.” After a stay in the woods, 
requently of three months, during which they 
nuny fell_a hundred tree, a party of 80 poraone 
rarely bring away more than 15 or 20 pounds of 
solid camphor, worth from 200 to 260 dollars, 
‘The camphor of D, camphora is in white crystalline 
fragments; sp. ge. 1-009. Its odour is not of 60 
Fusable a nature, otherwise it closely resembles 
he camphor from he Camphora officinaram, The 
wood of this camphor tree is good timber, suited 
for honae and ship building. ‘The liquid camphor 
of the same tree nppears of the nature of cam- 
hoger, Dr, A. 'f, Thompson, by passing a 
‘current of oxygen gas through ‘it, conv it 
into .—As. Researches, xii, p. 635; Low's 
Sarawak, p. 44; Mareden's ‘Sumatra, p. 150; 
Koyle'e Mat. Med. p. 536; Crawfurd's Dictionary, 
p. 815 Simmonds” Commercial Products; O'Sh. 
Bengal Disp.; Mason's Tenasserim; Tomlinson, p. 
287; Indian Agriculturiat. 

DRY ROT is a disease affecting timber, pro- 
duced by the attacks of fungi. The first sign of 
it copsiete in the appearance of small white points, 
froin which a filamentous substance radiates 
parallel with the surface of the timber, This is 
‘the firet stage of growth of the spores of the 
fungus, and the filamentous matter is their thallus 
or spawn. As the thallus gathers strength, it 
insinuates ite filaments into any crevice of the 
‘wood, and they, being of excemive fineness, 
readily pass down and between the tubes from 
which the wood is ized, forcing them 
ing the cohesion 























DRY ROT. 


of the tice When the thalli of many fungi 
interlace, the radisting appearance can no 
be remarked ; but a thiek, tough, leathery white 
stratam is formed wherever there is room for 
ita development, and from this o fresh 
of the destructive filamentous thallus is emitted 
with auch constantly increasing rapidity and force, 
‘that the total rain af timber speedily ensues where 
cironmetancea are favourable for the growth of the 
‘fingi. Dry rot consists of the thallus of Merolina 
Incrymans, or Polyporus destructor, two highly- 
organized fungi; bat any of the fungi that are 
commonly found ‘upon decaying trees in, woods 
are capable of producing dry rot, and the moat 
Tapidly-spreading and dangerous Kinds is cansed 
by the ravages of different species of Sporotrichum, 
whe latter throw up from their thallus whole 
forests of microscopic branches Joaded with repro- 
ductive spores, of such excessive amaliness that 
they may insinuate themselves into the most 
minute crevices or flaws even in the sides of the 
tubes of which timber consists, and they are in- 
finitely more dangerous than merulii or polypori, 
which seldom fructify. The circumstances that 
are moat favourable to the development of the dry 
rot fungi are dam ‘unventilaten situations, and 
‘n eubacid state of the wood. The latter condition, 
copecially in oak, is easily produced by a slight 
fermentation of the sap which remains in the 
timber, eapecially if the latter Las not becu well 
Beasoned before being employod. It has been 
experimentally that fluids which, in their 
ordinary state, will not produce fungi, generate 
them abundantly if ever so slightly acidulated, 
Dulrochet found that, distilled water, holding in 
solution a small quantity of the white of egg, will 
not generate fungi in a twelvemonth ; but upon 
the addition of the minutest quantity of nitric, 
salpkiri, muriatio, Phosphoric ‘oxalic, or acetic 
abun 





it generated ‘them in eight days time in 
ce. Alkslescent infusions ‘possess the 
same property. The only poisons which will 
prevent the appearance of fangi are the oxides or 
halts of mercury, A solution of fish-glue yields 
faugi rapidly and in great abuudance; but a 
small quantity of red precipitate or corrosive 
sublimate destroys this power entirely. It is, 
moreover, an important fae Sisk no other mineral 
preparation has any #0: erties. Dutrocl 
Reosrtained that other metallic oxides acted differ- 
ently. Oxides of lend and tin hastened the develop- 
ment of fungi; those of iron, antimony, and zine 
were inert; and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, although they retarded the appearance of 
fongi, yet did not prevent their growth in the 
end “These facts are confirmed by ‘the experience 
of the use of Kyan's process for preparing timber, 
which consists in submitti the 
action of corrot i 
wood in chloride of zinc likewise p 
attacks of fungi, aud sleo submitting it to the 
action of the vapour of creosote. Dry rot also 
oocurs in animals. Specimens of by os 
insecta resembling wasps have been it from 
the Weat Indies, with a fungus allied to Sphoeria 
militaris growing between their anterior 
pu, and it in positively asserted by travelers 
that the insects fy See ite ot he on the 
‘Upon opening the bodies wasps, 
Ey aze found ‘lea with the thallus of the fangua 
‘up to the orbits of the eyes and the points of the 












DUBBER. 


tarsi, the whole of the intestines being obliterated. 
Tn atch cases it is to be supposed that the thallua 
of the sphoeria first kills tha wasp by compressing 
and drying up the body, and then, continuing te 
‘grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of the 
of the insect. A more common instance of animal 
dry rot is the disease in silk-worms called La 
Muscadine. Silk-worms of all ages are occasional); 
Table to become scy and to soon after death 
Deooming stiff, and sequiring such a 6 of 
firmness as to be really ‘broken, they ‘then 
throw out from their surface a sort of white 
efflorescence, which is the fructification of the 
fnngus called Botrytis bossiana, their inside being 
filled by the thallus of the same plant, Tf some 
healthy caterpillars are placed beneath a bell-glaaa, 
along with a emall portion of worm killed by the 
botrytis, they econ catch the disease, exhibit the 
sane symptoms aa those already mentioned, and 
eventually perish, having no doubt. been infected 
either by rubbing themselves against the dead 
worm, or, which is more probable, having received 
bsnl end skins the insinitely ninute peels te 
the botrytis, If healthy cryaalida are 
Firculatet by the introduction below their shell of 
a little of the botrytis matter upon the point of 4 
needle, they also sickeu and die, Jn these cases 
effects are produced upon insects similar to those 
upon timber; that is to say, vitality in the one 
case, and cobesion in the other, is destroyed by the 
growth of the thallus of certain fungi, which 
Spread with great and irresistible raj ity, and 
fructify where occasion offers. Boletus deatractor 
is also one of the dry rot fuugi- Feng Coen; Ton 

DSO and Dso-mo. Tierra: ‘he bull and 
cow produce of the male yak and common sow. 

DUA. Anax  Supplication, prayer. Dua-i- 
Masura, supplication for tho remission of sing, 
Dua-i-Qunut, a prayer of praise. 

DUABANGA GRANDIFLORA, Tall, Myouk- 
gnau. Borw. A tree of British’ Burina ; wood 
used in house-bnilding. A cubic foot weighs 30 
pounds. In a full-grown tree on yood aoil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch is 
80 feet, and aversge girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas 
per cubiefoot. D. sonneratioides, Buch., isa timber 
tree of Darjiling Torai, Chittagong, Goalpara, 
Pogu.—Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

DUB. Anas. Bear. Dub-i-Akbar, the Gront 
Bear constellation. 

DUBARA, Brxu. 


Bengal, ; 

DUBBER, Dupper. Iixp, Sidila, Sidde, Tast., 
Trt, Dubbers aro bottles formed of sking, and 
used for holding and conveying spirits, oil, ghi, etc. 
They are made of all wizes, from a quart to 10 or 
20 gallons, some to hold not a wine-glasaful ; one 
has been agen in Bijapur that was estimated wt 200 
gailons capacity ; they are formed of wn goat 
Srins by atrotobing them when wet over unburaed 
hollow clay forms, the edgea being well rubbed 
down on the lower skin to cause adhesion, The 
clay core is readily removed after the bottle is dried 
in thogan, They are mannfactared i most parts 
of India, They are of neatly globular form, 
roundish at the bottom, so as not to stond well: 
‘The aperture end is round like that of the bottom, 
Dut large in proportion to their sizo; the neok is 
ahort—Hindu Infanticide, p. 177 ; Hohde, MSS. ; 
Faulkner. 











A caste of fisbermen in 
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DUBBOYE. 

DUBBOYE, in Gujerat. Its chief is of the 

in race. ‘See Kornarpal. 

BUBDUBEA, a Nepal tree abounding in the 
Terai. Wood ia a 
article of trade. Smith's Five Fears. 

DUBH. Hinp. The grass Cynodon dactylon. 
Ite dry, creeping stems apread out, and take root 
at the jointa._ Tt is commonly called khabal in 
the Panjab, This is the durba grass of Sanskrit 
author and in the Atharva Veda it is thus 
apostrophized : ‘May Durba which rose from the 
water of life, which bes a hundred roots and a 
hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sing, and 
prolong my existence on carth for a hundred 
yeara,” The flower of this grass ia a most beauti~ 
fal object under the microscope. There are, how- 
ever, three sorts of dubh recognised in the north 
of India, The hest, called Paunda, is especially 
the same as Fiorin; the second, called Khutia, is 
smaller, and grows on hard ground; the third is 
of two white sorts, catled Ghor-dubh, for horse 
fodder, and Ban-dubh, « coarser kind. Powell, 

DUBLO. Main. Dabaro, Gus. A clan of the 
Bhilin the inland tracta of Surat and Broach. They 
are usnaily the Vartania or village watchmen. 

DUBOIS, Avpr J. A., a Freuch missionsry in 
Mysore and in the south of India. He wrote an 
account of Hindu Ordeals in Mad. Lit, Trans., 





1427; On the Stato of Christianity in India, 


Lond, 1823; also a Description of the Character. 
‘Manners, and Customs of the People of India, and 
their Institution, Religions and Civil, Lond, 1817. 

DUBTHA, Iitxp, A bundle of peeled angar- 
canes ready for the press. 
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The domesticated duck is a descendant from 
tho common wild duck, the Anas boschas Ite 
domestication has heen accomplished in compara- 
tively recent times, for it was nnknown to the 
Egyptians, to the Jews of the Old Testament, or 
to the Greeks of the Homeric period. About 
eighteen centuries ago, Columelia and Varro speak 
of the necessity of keeping ducks in netted enclo- 
Rores, like other wild fowl, 50, even then, there 
‘was dangor of them flying away. The A. boschas 
ia met wilh in all the northern parts of Asia, 
Enrope, and America. ime domestic ise is 
lygamnous, Young ducks are iujured by being 
Bowel toawim in water, The domestic breeds 
are the Common duck, the FJat-bitled, Call and 
Penguin duck, Arlesbury, Tufted, Hook-bill, and 
Labrador duck ; but though breeding in remote 
southern latitades, where the mallard is unknown, 
the domestic breed always shows parts of the 
wild. Certain ducks breed on cliffs or trees, and 
they muat carry their young to the water, though 
this has not been observed. A large red dack is 
‘the emblem of fidelity with the Rajputs, 
‘Tadorna vulpanser, the Common Shieldrake of Enrope, 
‘Asin, N. Africa; is common in the Panjab, not 
are in Lower 


T, tadornoides, Aust, Shieldral 














", variegata, Paradise Shieldrake, New Zealsnd. 
Ab iculata, Mandarin Duck, China. 
ieldrake, N, Africa and S. 


Corazon rutila, Raddy Shiel 
nin. 


Dena arcuate, Whistling Duck, Java, 
Bpetnin ‘cypeata, or Anse clypoate,” the ‘Shoveller, 
northefh roplooe, M: Avice? tolevably common i 


AL outa, 
powerful astringent, and an q pare? 


DUDRENEE. 


Anas strepera, the Gadwall, the northern regions and. 
? tolerably common in India. 

aie ‘Pintail Duck, northern regions sad 

> and fa very common in Tuite, 





the Mallard, the northern regions and 
3 in Indie, {6 confined to Bind, 
‘and the Himalaya and its vicinity, 
southward by A. pxeilorhynoba. 


, orseon, Teal of Europe, Asia, 

yj common in India. 

7» Mareca penelope, Widgoon of Europe, 
ica s common in India. 


A. pene! 

Afr 

A, pecilgrhynche, tie Spotted-billed Duck 
a of 






Aythys ferina, the Pochard of the northern regions 
and common in India, 
A 2 White-eyed Duck of Europe, Asin, N. 





common in India. 

Foligola marila, Scanp Pochard of the northorn 
regions ; occurs in Panjab, Sind, Nepal. 

F. cristata, ‘Tufted Duck of Burope, Asis, Barbary ; 
‘common in India. 

Ducks are sacred to the worshippers in China 
of a canovized being, Hong-yuen-shuee, ‘The 
ducks on the river at Canton are ao trained, that, 
when feeding in the fielde, on being summoned 
to retarn by the whistle of their owner, they alt 
waddle hastily back. They are similarly trained 
on all China rivers. Flocks of ducka are herded 
there. The hertamen live in small boats, and 
drive the ducks from place to place during the 
day, sending them home in the evening.—Afont- 
i. p. 262; Frere, Antiporea, p. 248; 
Darwin; Blyth; Jerdua, 

DUCK-WEED, Lemna gibba aud other species 
of Lemuacer. 

DUDAIEN, of Genesis xxx. 14, is tho Mandra- 


gora officinalis. 

DUDH. inp. Milk. Hence Dudh ka Mahaena, 
the tenth month, literally the milk month, Dudh: 
Payra, sweetments. 

XUDET TUPPAS, forming the S.E. portion of 
the Mirzapore district, are in a hilly tract of con- 
siderable size, which, owing to a variety of cir- 
‘cumstances, escaped assessment when the rest of 
the Benares province was regularly settled. ‘The 

reat bulk of the eultivators and village managers 

long to the aboriginal tribes, aud are a simple, 
ignorant people, easily overreached by astute and 
grasping money-lenders. ‘The people in general 
are truthful, willing to labour, possesa great 
physical courage, and exhibit much enterprise. 
‘The Sueri, however, are addicted to theft ; 
they coin false money, and live principally by 
jugglery. They procure wives for their young 
men by Kidnapping girls. Their womon wear a 
tartan dress, often have horn projecting from 
the forehead ss an ornament, and are fond of 
intoxicating drinks, The Bhuiya are daring 
mountaineers, ‘Their courtships are managed by 
the father of a marriageable lad sosrchiug round 
the neighbouring villages for a daughter-in-law, 
not related within the prohibited degrees of con- 
tanguinity. ; Haring at dat chosen one, be returns 
bome, in a few days again visits the bride's 
house with his ton, and not less than five other 
kinamen, Five rupees are then paid to the girl's 
father, baskets of Bowers and fruit are presented 
to the bride herself and her mother, and the 
proceedings are closed by the msrriage Ceremony, 
which is performed by the family priest or x 
barber. The inhabitants, as a body, shun society. 
‘Mr, Conybeare says thelr language will become 


extinet. 
DUDRENEE. Chevslier Dudrenes, a native of 
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DUFF, Capramy JAMES GRANT. 


Brest, von of & commodore of the French 
About 1791 ho left the command of the 
Brigade and joined Tukaji Holkar, and 

ib hs bet aioes be Zntetoutes eo the 
of the 12th March 1795 at Khardia. He 
Jeawunt Rao's service in 1901 for that of Sindia, 
He surrendered to the British, seth Oct, 1803, 
‘but it was his battalions which fought the subec- 
quent battle of Laswari. 

DUFF, Carta JAMES GRANT, author of 
History of the Mabratias 

DUFF and Surode, musical instrumcats. The 
Duf or Dufira, or Tumbour de Basque; tym- 
panum ; according to Gentius (Sadi Rosar. Polit. 
Pe P30), sort of base tambourine played upon with 


DUFFADAR. Hip. An officer of irregular 
cavalry : the head of « party of labourers. ' 

DUGDHA, a tribe of inferior Brahmans on tho 
Borders of Futtehpur and Allahabad. They date 
their origin from the time of Jye-chand, who’ 
figures in many fabulous legends of those parts, « 
The Pande, who were Dagdha Brahmans (ic. of 
rized blood), reosived 48 villeges, of tho greater | 
part of which they are in possession to this day.— 
Elliot's Supp, Glows, 

DUGGY, in Madras, roond thnber from 20 i 
to 40 feet long, 2 to 24 feet aquare. 

DUGLA or Dauri. Hi. A bamboo basket 
twang on double ropes, end worked by two men 


in ieni, 
DUCONe i Matar, 


mena rofeesor Owen 
dugong of the Archipelago, Halicore Indicua, in 
tistinetion from that of the northern coast of 
Aastralia, at a timo when the former had oot 
been ascertained to frequent a a »dagong, of 
some kind is wow known to do) 
coast and Gulf of Calpeatyn in hen 
Halicore Dugoug. 
Trichechus — Gmel. | Dagungus Indicus, Hew, 
Indien du E Bro. | erala, -. . ENG, 
Seuiren, Merman, | Le dagong des indes, Fx. 
‘This inhabits the shallows of the Indiau Ocean 
and about Ceylon, where the water is not more 
than two or three fathoms deep. It docs not 
spear to frequent the land or the fresh wator. 





Xa flesh ig delicate, The dugong was noticed ax 
cocurring in Ceylon by the enely Arab sailors, by 
Mogasthenes (Fragm. lix.) and lian, and subse 


neath by the Portuguese. It ie this creature 
Which bas given rise to the tales about mermaids 
vies have till the present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origin in the falas 
of the Arab sailors. They are phytophagows 
jlant-eaters. Numbers are attracted to the inleta 
from the Bay of Calpentyn to Adam’s Bridge, by 
the still water, and the abundance of marine 
alge in these parts of the gulf. One which was 
filed at Manear in 1874 measured upwards of 7 
feet in length, but ‘considerably larger 
have been taken at Calpentyn; and their flesh in 
ted ae closely resembling veal. 

Australis, manate of Dampier, white- 
tailed manate of Pennant, is native of the west 
coast of Australia, and is called also the sea-cow. 
About the month of January the dugong shows 
itwalf in Port Moust Bay, 

8 specion of seamced, which is 
the 


als, 
The tea siren, mermen, 


Sao ished by sed otog 


DUKU. 


Halicoro Indicus, F. Cuvier. 
receches dngong, Erzf, H, tabernaculum, Rup. 
, Hey,‘ Dagungus marinus, Tiede. 





Anas, | Parampuan Laut, Macay. 
Under these syuouyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the sbove, which he says inhabits the 
Red Sea, tho seas of tho Malay Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands, Moluccas, 
Sunda islands, and New Holland, It is supposed 
that the dogong can be easily domesticated. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave rise to 
the mermaid tales which have since tien occupied 
the world, for it is this creature that hes 
rise ty all the fables about the twermaid an 
merioaz, Tennyson writes of 


"he 





Wit com of par 
Vith » comb of pearl, 
On a throne. 
At night I would wander awoy, away 5 
‘woul fing on oach ride my low-flowing locks, 
4nd lightly vault from the throng, and play 
‘With the rermen in and out of the rocks ; 
We would ren to aud fro, und ido and gee 


Qo the broad sen wolds it. the crimson al 


‘Whose aitvery spikes are nouroat the ser 
Pei ge a in Deng dn Soe, Jone. 
Tenant's Cejlon; Dr. Theodire Cento in’ Beng. 
elxxii. Deer. 1 
To milk. ieee Duhitar aud 
dhter. 
justice! An exclamation etill 
mode in Hindustan from an individual who con- 
siders hong injured, ‘Dubai, Maharaj! Dubai, 
Compa r1'—Jnstice,” justice, my lord } 
+ So Gomer Sa Bahadur Pale, thai 

B, author of Description of 
the Empire of’ China, Chinese Tartary, Corea, 


‘Tibet. 
DUHARU. Buna. A casto of fishermen and 


divers, 

DUBET. Anan, A cove or bay. Dubet 
Dilam, Hafah, Kabir, Kubal, Kathomeh, Solwab, 
Shabrab, Shisbeh, are in the Persian Gulf, and 
Gwettue in Baluchistan, 

DUHSASAN.\ and Daryodbana, sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra. Dubsasana behaved brutally to Dreu- 
padi, and be was afterwards killed by Bhima 
when fighting in the battle ot Kura-kshetra — 
Dowson. 


ied ABAD, Blood money, paid by a criminal 
to 
DUK or Dok. Jav. of the 
DUKAR. Manic’ Hog; Sue scrofa, Dokkar- 

























Arevga snecharifera, Gomuti, Mrs 







ki-charbi, How., hop’s lard. 
DUKSHIN-ACHARI. Saxss. ¥rom Dukshina, 
the right hand, and Acharin. acting. 


DUK, the Malay and Javancso name of a tree 
and fruit of the Lansiumdomesticiun, and uatural 
order Melincor of botanists. ‘To the same genus 
belong the angac, Jngety or aapanb, for in all 

the word is written, and als0 the ayar~ 
L.squemm. The duke is the most esteemed 
Pan and to the European palate is the best 
of the native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
in, The vatives clase it after the durian 
tin. Thin of te eno of epigems sone, 
form, and covered ‘with ooriaoeras 





and 
of 


DULCAMARA. 


skin of the colour of parchment. The species 
seems to be indigenous in the western portion of 
the Archipelago, but to have been introduced 
into the Philippines, where one variety of it, the 
Isngseh, is cultivated. —Crawfurd's Dict, p, 125. 

DOLCAMARA or Solanum dulcamara is the 
Shuh-yang-ts'iuen of the Chinese, Dulcamara 
contains an active narcotic alkali, colanine, nar- 
colic and diuretic. Solanum nigrum, Arrub-as- 

may possess similar virtues. —Beng. Disp. 

DULHA, Anan A bridegroom. Dalban, a 
bride. For the Dulha-Deo of India the Greeks 
had Adonis, Ganymede, Hylas, and Themmuz, 

DULLA, Hep. Carbonate of soda. A soda 
salt oF natron from the waters of the lake of 
‘Lunar; it is used in dyeing, in medicine, aud 
the arta. 

DUM, in Afghanistan, a class of servants 
attached to familica of rank, whoac wiver serve 
in the women's spactincnta, and are go-betwecns 
in marriage negotiations. 

DUMA, Hinp., also written Duma, is the name 
of the leather case in which tea’ is imported 
from Tibet into Garhwal and Kamaon. It con- 
tains about three seors, and bears a price of six 
or aeven rupees. 

DUMAGUDEM, on the Upper Godavery, 120 
miles from Sironcha, and same from Ellore. ‘Coni 
occurs about 15 miles N. of Dumagudem, near 
the janction of the Tal river near Lingala. 

DUMAL MURALER, in Cachar, the frst erop 
of roe, sown in April. 

DUMBA. Hino. A fiat-teiled sheep of Pesha- 
wur, Kabul, the Salt Range, and the Cap 
Dumki marchi, the tailed pepper, cubebs, Du: 


al & comet, 

DUMB-BELLS. See Magdar. 

DUMDUM, a subdivision of the 24 Parganas, 
in which, near Caleatts, there is a militery station 
of same name, iu lat. 22° $8'N., and long, 88° 
90’ E., and 4} miles from Calontta. 

DUM-1-GURG, or the wolf's tail, is the Persian 
name for the first brushes of grey light which 
appear as forerunners of dawn. Dium is a tail. 

DUMKI, a brave and martial tribe of Baluch- 
intan who ‘inhabit Eastern Kachi; part of them 
were removed to Sind by Sir Charles Napier in 
1845,—MucGregor, NW. F. p. 602. 

DUMOH, 4 district in the Jubbulpar division, 
lying between lat. 22° 10! and 23°20 N., and 
long. 79° 5° and 80° E. It is situated on the 
table-land of tho Vindhyan range of hills, and is 
90 miles long from N. to 8., and 50 broad, with an 

















area of 2799 square miles, and 269,642 ‘inhabit- 
ante, largely Gond, Karku, Lodhi, and Kurmi. 
See Damob. 


Dumbram, Tas, Dumbar war, Tet, and called 
ete in. a valley; term locally applied 
. Hip. A valley; « 
in the Siwalik Hills, under the Himalaya, as 
Patlee Dun, Dehra Dun. It seema to be the 
same word in the Celtic and Indo-European 
languages, 2s well aa in the Arabic, In English, 
the adverb Down implies descent, and Down, the 
noua, a sloping hill, an elevated plain, or hillock 
of mand on the seashore. See Dunes. 
DUN. Burw. In Arakan, a land meseure 
30,720 square yards, therefore equal to « little 
smore then 6} English acres, 


DUNAH or Doosh, in Rajputans, is s portion 
390 






de, Ret tx. p98, 


BUNES. 


of the dish of which the prines partakes, sent by 
his own hand to whomsoever he honoura at the 
‘banquet. At the russora, or refectory, the chiefs 
‘who are admitted to dine in the presenos of their 
sovereign, aro seated according to their rank, 
The repast is one of those occasions when an 
easy familiarity is permitted, which, though unre- 
strained, never exceeds the bounds of etiquette, or 
the habitual reverence due to their fathar and 
pines. When he senda, by the ateward of the 
‘hen, 8 portion of the dish before him, ot a 
little from bis own khanga ot Plate, all eyes 
are guided to the favoured mortal, whose good 
fortane is the subject of subsequent conversa- 
tion. Though, with the diminished lustre of the 
Rajput house, the dunah may have lost its former 
fon, it ia yet received with reverence — 

Tod's Rajasthan, i, p. 317, 
DUND or Dhand. Srp. Pools, ponds, or 
lakes on the line of the river Narra, from Sakkur 
to Omerkot, or about 100 miles. ‘The Narra ia 
only filled with water during the inundation of 
the Indus river, and even this not often; tt 
never reaches the sea, bat is lost in the sand near 
Omerkot, Betwixt this and Sukkur there are 
nt Icast 860 dund, most of which contain water 
throughout the year. They are from 800 to 400 

yards across, but often many miles in len; 
They atl become brackish during the hot weather. 





' They abound in fish.—Ciaptain Del Hoste in Bom. 


Geo, Trans. i. 
DUND, or Dun, or Dungar, is in several dialects 
derived from the Sanskrit, a’hill or mountain, ns 
was alsojin aome of the old languages of Europe. 


DUNDA. ‘The best-known boats on the Indus 
are the Zoruk of the Upper Indus, the Dunda, 
which plies from Mithankote to the soa, and the 
Dugua, which is specialty suited, from ite strong 
builds "tothe uavigation of the rapids between 
Attok and Kalsbagh. The better kinds of wood 
usoil in their construction (sissoo and large babul) 
aro procured with difficulty, and various species 
of timber are generally seen in one boat, such 
as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, babn, and. karil. 
Malabar teak is much prized in the Lower Indus, 
and fetches a large price. The ordinary ferry 
boots are constructed, by tho fides and bottom 

ing prepared separately, and ht ther 
to be cooured by imoen OF cronked eves Sled 
to the bottom and wides. The bottom is made of 
sissoo, the knees of mulberry or olive, and the 
side planks of deodar. The wedges and trenails 
are usually made of tut and kaha, Ropes for 
rafts and boats are pr either from hemp 
(Cannabis Indica), sirki (Saccharum spontancumn), 
‘Typha latifolia, dib, or other grasses, common on 
the river bank. Munj (Saccharum munja) is 
also largely employed by the native bostmen, 
‘The great boat-building localities of the Panjab 
are Pind Dadun Khan, Wazirabad, and Jhelum, 
but there is a marked ‘increase on the Indus, not 
only at Attok, but at Nowshera, Hashtnagar, 
Mokhed, snd Kalabegh. 

DUNDGIRI. Hnw. A very populous village, 
joining the panels a Bombay fort. 
UNDOO-MALE, gum-resin of the Doona 


tree. 
YUNES occur in India near the pea, and to 
leeward of the beds of river, also on the Indian 
desert, and in the desert of Gobi, where the mand 





DUNG. 


waves are overwhelming cities. In the Indian 
desert are to be seen ioltitudes of tha Tecba 
rising 400 or 600 feet high. Newbold describes 
dunes of the Hogri and Pennar rivers, and 
mentions the overwhelming of Bodarti, a village 
of Konigul, «so of an old village near’ Jummul- 
madagu, and the encroachments on the village 
of Honoor, 203 miles §. from Bellary. In the 
Landes of Gascony, many dunes exceed 225 feet 
tome attain 891. feet clévation; and on the 
of Africa, near Cape Verde, they aro 110 less than 
600 feet high. See Down; Dun. 

DUNG. Buozs. An encampment of shepherds 
and herdsmen in the N.W. Himalaya. 

DUNG. Tin. The wild yak of Darjiting. 

DUNG of birds and bata is applied medicinally 
externally, snd given _interoally by the Obinesc. 
That of the avadavat, Fringilla amandava ; of the 
cominon house sparrow, Passer montanns (Ki 
ma-taioh-fen, CHmN.); of the magpie (Han-! 
chung, Crus. and Wa-ling-chi, CHtN.), is 9p) 
externally in leprosy ; and the ‘dung of the white 
pigeon, Tso-pwan-lung, CritX., left-coiling dragon, 
18 an external veterinary medicine —Smith. 

DUNGA, a punt or broad boat of Kashmir. 

DUNGANT, the great Ouigoor horde in Eastern 

















DUPERRON. 


dungarees, 80 cubite,—that is, 15 yards long, 
and 2 feet wide—is 1 males 12 annas; the 
at Masulipatam being brought from Ray- 

+ & village and taluk to the northward, 
where a finer description, well adapted for tents, 
is wade at 7 rupces the piecs of 96 yards, 1 yard 
wide. About Vizagapatan, the ordinary dungaree 
is usually sold by weight. “The best Bengal tents 
appsst to be made of an open-textured dungarea, 
: threads ct wich are finer than ia usceal in 
jungerees. Like all other cotton goods, dungarea 
should not be exposed to the weather in sails, 
tents, ete,, till the weavers’ dressing and filth hag 
been thoroughly xemoved by washing and partial 
bleaching —Faulkner ; Roki, MSS, See Cloths, 
DUNCARPUR, © native slate ia Rajputana, 
raled over by a Makarawal in a town of that name, 
in lat. 28° 52’ N., and long. 73°49'E. ‘The popu- 
Jation of the state in 1878 was 175,000. Three- 
fourths of the inhabitants are Hindus, one-eighth 
Jains, and one-eighth Musalmans, The Bhils 
aggregate about 10,000 souls. The famity ia an off- 
shoot of the house of Udaipur. On the falt of the 





| Moghat empire, Dungarpur, like other 


Rajput 
matos, beoune tributary to the Mobrattaa, "Phe 


| tribute of 1s.35,000 levied from it was transferred 


Turkestan, They are Turk, and became Maho- to tho British Government by the treaty of 1818, 
tection. 


medans in A.D. 966. 
Hoeike, Oihor, and Hoai-Hoai. Towards the 
clowe of the 8th seu. the emperors of the 
‘Tang dynasty deported abouta million of Ouigoor 
people from the neighbouthood of Kashgar, and 
Tottied them at Kan-au and Chen-si. About 1.p. 
966, these families embraced Mahomedeniam, and 
ler their chief Satook they conquered Traus- 
oxiana, and carried away captive an immense 
number of Turks of the Torghai tribe. In 972, 
the majority of these captives were allowed to 
return to their homes, but many remained, and 
they were styled Targhoni or Tunghani, signifying 
remnant, and corrupted into Dungen.’ They are 
all Mahomedana, but dress like Chinese. ey 
are abstemious religions, qoarelsome, ‘using 
ko'fe; houest, aud fond’ of trade, The Dupgan 
or Turgen raco, following Mahomedanism, in the 
N.W. of China, rose in rebellion againsttheChinese 
in 1867. The Burmese call them Tharet; their own 
name for themselves is Muslin. Tn 1881, the dele- 
tea of the inhabitants of Kuldja chose the follow- 
ing districts for the colonization of the Dungan and 
the remaining Tarantchi, for whom there ianoroom 
on the Tebilik steppes, —for the Dungans, the 
district. Toknak, between the rivers Soukulouk, 
Aksa, and Tchot; for the Tarantchi, a part of the 
same district, situate between the rivers Alarteba 
and Souknlouk, 

DUNGAREE., Hixo. Datta, Taw. A coarse 
cotton fabric manufactured in various parts of 
Indi 
The eeouter kinds are much employed in the 
making of seila for native sailing vessels and 
tents. Dungarce is woven with two or moro 
threads together in the wob and woof. It is 
generally used for sails of country ships, and 
ould no doubt be advantageously employed 
for the occasional light sails for larger ships, 
being more easily handled than European canvas. 
Superior descriptions are made with the web and 
woof, ox web only, twisted either wet or dry, but 
thie a8 expensive as the best Evglish 
canvas. The prevailing price of the ordinary 





and used by the poorcr classce of natives. ain 


The Chinese call them ! with Jeswunt Singh, in return for ita prot 


Imp. Gaz. 

DUNG BIRD, Neophron perenopterus, 

DUNGING OF CLOTHS is a process resorted 
to by dyers, both in the Fast Indies and Europe, 
the abject being to ipregnata cota tha wih 
ani matter, for which man; ve & atrong 
affinity —Rokie, ASS. ao 

DUNGTEN, a bone or relic 
Buddhist religionists, The chaitya is any suered 
object worshipped by the Buddhist, s# o tree, an 
altar, a temple, as well a any monument raised 
on the site of a faneral pile, aaa mound or pillar, 
and is probably applicable both to the Buddist 
chodten, or offering to the deity, and the dung- 
ten, a bone or relic receptacle, Tho stupa or 
chaitya of Indian Buddhism is supposed to have 
been erected subsequent to the cave temples and 
vibaras or monasteries. ‘The aucient stupa were 
originally meant ox receptacles of either the 
B ba the Bodhimbras and the lenge who 
encottraged the propagation of tho Buddhist faith. 
‘The chodten of chorten of Tibet ore similar to 
the stupa. They consist of e cylindrical vaso, and 
have a cupola over them. ‘The dungten, on the 
other hand, correspond to the dhageba’ of the 
Sanskrit, is a bone or relic receptacle, built in 
honour of the mortal Buddhas, and onght to oon- 
tain some portion of their relies, real or supposed. 
—Cunningham, Seo Buddha; Stupa; Topes. 

DUNIADAR or Danyadar. a modo of addroas 

jong fakire.. 

DUNORHUNG, 2 Penang wood of a brown 
colour, sp. gr. 1235, Used by the Chinese for 
carving images. 

DUPADA NUNA, Ts. is Dupads ol, of Piney 
tallow. Dupada resin exudes from the Vateria 
Tndiea, and_ constitutes the piney varnish. The 
resin is used as a fragrant incense in temples; 
‘the quantity procurable ia very considerable. — 
MBSR 

DUPERRON. Anguetil Duperron, without 
means, snd in the face of greot hardship, learned 
the Zend from some Parces prieeta at Hirst, snd 
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DUPLEIX. 
returned to France in 1762 with over a hundred 
manuecripte —Sayce: . 

DUPLEIX, JOSEPH FRANCIS, an eminent 
French commander, who served in the Peninsula 
of Indis in the middle of the 18th century, and 
made great efforts to sustain French interests 
there, againgt the British. He opposed Anwar- 
ud-Din and his son Muhammad Au, in opposition 
4o Major Stringer Lawrence, who was contending 
against Chanda Sabib. Dupleix failed in an attack 
on Fort St. David, on the 19th December 1747. 
His efforts were ditected to expel the British from 
the Peninsula, his chief British opponents being 
Lawrence and Clive, In that time, Madras, Fort 
St. David, Cuddalore, Arcot, St. Thomé, repeatedly 
changed hands, He was sppointed chiof of Chan- 
dernuggur, and succeeded M. Dumas us governor 
of Pondicherry. He was of a bold, self-reliant, 
but baughty choracicr, and was rauch thwarted 
by M. de Ja Hourdonnais. It was in bis time 
that Madras was taken und held by the French, 


and again restored to the British. He twice th 


failed to tako Cuddalore. He negotiated largely 
aud formed alliances with native chiefs,—with 
Chauda Sabib, Muzaffar Jung, and Noair Jung. 
in 1762 he was appointed by Salabut Jung, 
Subahdar of the Dekban, Nawab of the Kar- 
natic. For his services he was created a mar- 
quia ; but misfortunes overtook him, and be was 
superseded by M. Godehcu, and returned to France 
in September 1754. On ‘his returo, the French 
Government refused to pres the bills for the sums 
which he had ordered to be disbursed on his own 
responsibility, and, he wae reduced to extreme 
werty. He was shamefally ill-treated, and three 
Taye before his death, in. 1754, he wrote in his 
memoir, ‘I have sacrificed my youth, 
my life, to enrich my nation in Asia.’ 
name shed a lustre on the struggles of his country- 
men for empire in the East,—Orme; Malleson. 
DURA. Danicl iii. 1 tells ua that Nebuchad- 
nemar the king mado ax image of gold, whose 
height was threescore cubits, and the breadth 
‘thereof nix cubits. He set it up in the plain of 
Dura, in the province of Babylon, This ie the 
modern Imam Dour, on the left bank of the river. 
Rich's Kurdistan, ii. py. TAS. 
DURA, Hixp., a whitish blanket of Basabir. 
DURAND, Sin HENRY MARION, K.C.S.L and 
CAB, entered the Bengal Engineers in June 1828, 
and promoted to Mo an adel coe eleaden 
in the Afghanistan campaign ; headed the explosi 
party, and fired the train at Ghazni; served also 
at Gwalior and in the Panjab campaign at Chillian- 
wulla and Gujerat: was afterwards Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India, He was for a 
tie ire woe ano Miltary: Secretary othe 
vinces. He was A etary to 
Uovernmentof India, Invested with the Order of 
‘the Star of India in June 1867. ‘He was asagacious 
political officer. In 1857 he stood to his ground, 
and stetomed the flood of mutiny from bursting 
into Hyderabad and pouring down the Dekban. In 
January 1871 he was killed on an elephant, enter- 
iug a gateway on the Tank frontier. Wrote on 
Dadapur Fossila in Bl. As. Trans. v. 291; On the 
Barometer, ibid. 801 ; On Foesil Rhinoceros, ibid. 
486; Carnivora, 579; Shells, 661; Quadrumana, 
190.--Howell Thurlow ; Dr. Buist’s Catalogue. 
DURANTA ELLISIA, one of the Verbensce, 





a beautiful large shrub, with light blue pendalous 
992 


hus great ouriel 


DURGA. 


econtless flowers. D. Plumieri is nluo w large shrub, 
‘with handsome drooping blue flowers having the 
scent of almonds; the clusters of seod-berries, 
which are numerous, when ripe, have a very pretty 
appearance from their dark orange colour; they do 
not te germinate veadily.—Riddell. 
DURBA CHAPALOO. Tex. A kind of mat 
rade in Ganjam from the fibres of the Sansoviera 


ica. 
DURDU, an old secluded pastoral raco in Gil- 
ghit and Chulas, on the Indns river, on the north. 
The Afghans on the one aide, and the Turkomans 
on the other, are pressing on'them. See Dard. 
DURGA, a form of Parvati, and wife of Siva, 
She corresponds with Jano of the Greeks and. 
‘Romans, and the Isis of the Egyptians, as also with 
Ceres and Proserpine, Durga is also known aa 
Bhawani, Kali, Devi, and Singhwani, As Durga, 
she is represonted with ten arme, In one hand 
she holds a spear, with which she is piercing the 
giant Mabesha ; it it 














twined round bis; and in other, tie trident, the 
disous, the axe, the club, the arrow, and the shield, 
One of her knees presses on the body af the giant, 
and her right foot rests on tie back of a lion, 
which is Iacerating his arm. Qu her head sho has 
crows richly gemmed, and her dress is magni 
cently decorated with jewels. The giant is inn 
from the body of the buffalo, into which he 
transformed himself during his combat with the 
goddess, From this victory she took the names 
Darga and Singhwani, or Lion Rider, 
the Ephesian Diana, Durga woars the 
Cybele th ane foadew of all ‘plasm ‘ot 
yt " the Ly less of al 
pirength (auagfa)and fe her the ia drama. or 
ied by the lion. As Mata Janavi, the ‘ Mother 
of Births,’ shois Juno Lucina; as Padma, ‘ whoso 
throne i the lotus,’ sho iu the fair Inis of tha 
Nile; es Tripura, ‘governing the three worlds,’ 
and ‘Atma-devi, ‘the goddess of souls,’ she is the 














Hecate Triformis of the Greeks. In’ short, her 
Power ja manifested under every form, from the 
irth through all the intermediate stages until 





death, whether Janavi, Gouri, or the terrific Kali, 

the Proserpine or Calligenia of the West. 

ait Parvath Boarani, Darga, oF Devi, she i the 
or personified en iva, And the yoni, 

the symbol of female energy, is the emblem of this 

goddess, 2s the lingam ie that of her husband, 

Ju the different terrific foriss of Siva and Durga, 
‘necklace of skulls forms an invariable decoration, 
‘as does the crescent moon on her forehead ; and 
the moon is considered to be the pecaliar reservoir 
of Amrits, or the beverage of immortality. In 
Hind, Theatre, ii. p. 59, Agora Ghanta, invoking 
Chamunda, enya of Durga: 

* The elephant hide that robes thee, to tl 

Swings to and iro ; the whirling tion sent 
‘The crescent on thy brow ; from tbe torn arb 
‘The trickling nectar falls; and every skull 
‘That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life.’ 

She combines the characteristics of Minerva, 
Pallas, and Juno, and in her amiable character is 
often calied Bhawani. Durga is worshipped in the 
form of a water-pot. It is called Ghata puja, 
also Ghutaahthapana, A water-pot is placed, and, 
after certain ceremonies, Darga ia supposed to 
enter it, and she ie then worshipped.— Tod's Rajas- 
fan, ip. 576. 


DURGA. 


DURGA. Saxsk. Durg or Doorg, hence Droog. 
A bill fort, a fort. Durga means difficalt of access, 
from Door, prep., and Gam, to go. 

DURGA PUJA is the festival of Durga, held 
in Bengat in the month of Aswin, about October, 
and on this occasion the images of her sons, Karti- 
Keya and Ganesha, are usually placed on oach side 
of her. Tn Caleutta this ie the most splendid and 
expensive, as well as the most popular, of 
the Hindu festivals, and takes een the pol 
Aswina, the end of September or beginning of 
October. The preliminary ceremonies occupy 
several days previous to the three daye of worship. 
During the whole of this period ‘business 18 
suspended, and pleasure and festivity prevail. 
‘This festival is known among the Mahrattas aa the | 
Dasserah, In the Durga puja, a sacred jar is an 
easential article in the celebration of the mysteries, 
and is marked with the combined triangles denot- 
jng the union of the two deities, Siva and Durga. 
‘The Sakta soct, worshippers of the aakti, or female 
principle, mark the jar with auother triangle. 
The Vaishnava in their worship uso also a 
mystical jar, which is also marked. These marke, 
Mr. Paterson says, are called tantra, and are 
hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a vast 
variety. He hence deduces the identity of the 
Darga poja with eome Egyptian rites of a corre- 
sponding nature. In some parts of tho country 
there are figures paraded of a coarsely licentious 
character, but these are being forbidden. The 
featival, with its boisterous and obscene merri- 
ment, ite vigils of three successive nights, its 
monetary extravagance, its ludicrous sights, its 
licentious exhibitions, deteriorates the moral 
health of the community, (n the fourth and last 
‘day no necrifices are offered. After religious adora- 
tions, the officiating priest dismisses the goddess, 
and implores her to retarn the next year. The 
di ceremony over, the females of the 
house lament the departute of so beneficent 
deity, The goddess is prevented with gifts, and 
the dust of ber feet is rubbed on the foreheads of 
the votaries. The idol is paraded through the 
rergata with great pomp, | The sireets resound 
with music and singing, and the acclamations of 
the worshippers. As it paases along the strecta, the 
spectators join their hands in form of adoration. 
The ‘over, the idol, with all its trappiogs 
and its tinsel ornaments, is cost into the waters, 
where the people vie with one another in rifling 
the goddess of her decorations —Sir John Afai- 
colm in Tr. Bombay Lit. Soc. ; Cole. Myth. Hind. 
p. 91; Paterson, Essay on the Origin of the Hindu 
Religion ; Asiatic Researches, viii. p, 401. 

DURGARASPATNAM, @ seaport vil on 
the Nellore coast of the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 
18° 59’ N., and 55 miles N. of Madras. It was 
known to the British as Armegon, from the 
circumstance that when the 
was their first site on the Coromandel coast, the 
name of the Kurnam or village accountant was 

yam Mudliar. 

DURGAVATI, pronounced Durgouti, was the 
daughter of the Ghandail king of Mahoba, the 
ancient capitalof Bundelkhand. With her father’s 
‘consent, the Gond king of Gurbsh, Mundi carried 
her off with an army of 50,000 men, After her 
hushand’s death, Asof Khan, a general of Akbar, in 
1564 advanced to annex Gurhah Mundla, but, ss 
her son waa a minor, Durgavati assembled 1500 
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aottled there, and it and 


DURIO ZIBETHINUS. 


elephants, 8000 horse, and some foot, and, clothed 
im armour, met the Moghul forces and drove them 
‘back. Asof again advanced, and waa again 
defeated, with » loss of 600 men. A third effort 
was successful, ber son was wounded, abd her 
troops fled; she herself was wounded, and she 
ended her life with a dagger. Her tomb in still 
to be seen in a narrow defile between two hills, and 
passers-by place Is on her grave. "Her 
name still rests in Gond story (As, Reg, xv. p. 
437). She was interred at the place where sho 
fell (Ben. As. Soc. Journal, vi, 628), aud to thie 
day the Passing stranger places as a votive offer- 
ing one of the fairest he can find of those beautifal 
specimens of white crystal in which the hi 
this quarter abound. ‘Two rocks lie by her side, 
which are supposed by the people to be her drama 
converted into stone; and strange stories are 
told of their being still occasionally heard to sound 
in the stillacss of the night by the people of the 
nearest villages, 

DURG BANSI. Hin. A tribe of Rajputa in 
Jonpar and Azimgurh. 

DURGI MURGI WALK of Kolhay 
wanderers, who exhibit id é. 
favourite objects of worship are Lakshmi and 














ur, are Hinda 
bey Their 


Havuman, 
DURIA MADDEE, also Kora maddee and Kora~ 
man. TL, Briedelin spinosa. A tree of the 


Godavery ; wood very strong and good. 
eat the leaves most voraciously.—Beddome, 
DURIO. The name of this genus of planta has 
been derived from Durinn, a well-known fruit 
of the Malay Archipelago. the specific name of 
Zibethinus has been applied to the tree from its 
fruit smelling like the fetid zibet (Viverrn rasse, 
Hers), The genus belongs to the order Ster- 


culiacese. 

DURION, a tree of Sumatra; its trunk is hol- 
Jowed out as a coffin of the Batta rajas, 
pDURIO ZIRETBINCS, Linn 

1. + Boum, 
Da geen yningy = 
‘The durian is a i 


Cattle 








aud lofty tree of the 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, and 
the Moluccas, "The flowers are arranged in 
‘clusters on the trunk and older branches, where 
is algo borne the fruit, as in the jack tree, It 
is of the size of 2 melon, covered with sharp 
points; when ripe, the outer skin opens spon 
taneously, and the interior consists of five lobes 
of a creamy consistence and a whitish colour, in 
which are unta more or less nameroua. During 
May and June it is in season; but there is usually 
algo a second crop in November. It is as remark- 
able for the delicacy, combined with richness, 
of its flavour, as for the intolerable offensivenesa 
of its strong and persistent amell, which repels 
most Enropeans, possessing an odour so powerful 
iffusive as to taint the air of a whole town 
‘when it isin season, and steamers carrying the froit 
stow them in the tops. It is sometimes compared 

to a rolled-up 
jinus arboreu: 











hedgebog ; hence it bas been called 

i, in consequence of its hard and 
thick rind, which is yellow-coloured when ripe, 
Deing covered with firm and angular projections. 
The seed, with its edible enveloping pulp, in about 
size of a hen’s ‘The pulp is a white as 
milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest cream ; 
but it should be eaten fresh, as it soon becomes 
discoloured, and undergoes decomposition. When 





DURK’HEE. 


it falls of iteolf, and getting them 
35 they fall, the armel i Tess overpowering. When 
the fruits “begin to ipen, they fall daily, and 
almost hourly, and accidents ket mm! ently 
‘happen to persona walking or working 

tom, ‘The seeds are likewise eaten when roasted, 
and have something of the flavour of chestnute. 
Phe wood of the trea is valued for many econo- 
mical purposes, especially when protected from 


the fruit is ri 


moisture, The rind, probably from containing all 


potash, is used in the preparation of some dyes. 
The natives of the countries yielding the durian 
prize it beyond all other fruita In countries 
‘a suitable climate, it flourishes without care or 
culture. It is most abundant in the western 

ion of the Archipelago, and extends cast as 

‘as the island of Mindano, the only one of the 
Philippine group in which it ia known. It is 
‘abundant in Siam, and is found on the coast of 
Tenasserim about lat. 14°, which is the furtheat 
distance from tho equator to which it has been 
sucoewsfully propagated. All attempts to cultivate 
it in any part of Hindustan have failed ; nor has 
it, like eome othor Asiatic fruita, been transferred 
to tropical America, A hot, moist, and equable 





alimnie would seem to bo indiepenanble to the | 


durian ; but eoil sceins to be indifferent to it, for 
it thrives in the granitic, in the aandatone, and 
in the calcareous soil of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra, in the yoleanic soil of Java, aud in the 
rich alluvinm of the valley of the Menam in Siam. 
The nameis from Dusi, MALay., a thorn or prickle, 
in referenco to the sharp tubercles with which the 
rind is covered. In the interior of the Malay 
Peninsula in sorera paces in the forest are found 
durian trece, always in a body together, to 
number of about ten or twelve trees. Such we 
are forthe Jakaus an ghject of prose attention, 
and matter of work. They cut with the 
te all the other troca which eurround th duane, 
that these, by receiving more air, may grow up 
more easily, and give finer and a greater quantity 
of fruit, ‘They tnild there o small house, and 
‘then return to their ordinary habitations, which 
are sometimes distant from such places one or 
‘ewo days’ journey. Durian is seen to grow spon- 
taneously in ous of the sinall islands of the eastern 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, and which is nearly 
one entire forest down to tho margin of the sea. 
On Palo Tingi, the Orang Laut, or sea-gipsies, aa 
semble, attracted from the coasts of the Peni 
- weil as from the islands of the Johore Archi- 
On one occasion, six boats from Moro, an 
Hisar of thes group, were fotnd on weir way $0 
Palo Tingi; they had travelled by sea a distance 
Gf 100 mie to parte of the fascinating frlt-— 
‘Marsden’s Hist. of Sumatra; 
im; M'Ctelland, Eng. Cye.3 
126. 


, Hixn., also written Durk’hi, an 
‘Yavages arc very destructive to 
igo, when the plant is young. 
DURKOTEE. This potty chieftainshi; 
allegiance to the British Government, and is ex- 
gupled com all pecuniary linbility.’ Revenue, 
} population, 612.. Y Aitchevom, Treaties, 
DURRA, a corruption of Dwar, a barrier, peas, 
outlet, or portal, | Molund is on of the 
of Klos,“ Mokundarra and, Dwaricanat nO rou 
ymous, the pass portal —— 
im, U, pp. 702, 703. See Dooer. 
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DUST. 


DURRAG, a Pindara brigade. 

DURREE, How. A woollen cloth of Ambala 
and Bahawnipur. 

DURUNG.| Matar. In Bawean, 4 hall of 

of reception, before the houses. 

DURVA. HDD. Pos cynosurioiden Vishuw, 
as Rama, in his soventh incarnation, atsumed the 
colour of this grass, which is therefore held 
sacted to that god, and used by the Vaishnava in 


religious ceremonies. 

DURVASAS, in Hindu legend, a» rishi of 4 
cholerio temy , whose curse was of dreadful effect. 
He is descril asthe son of Atri and Annsuys, 
Ife cursed Sakuntala for keeping him waiting at 
the door; he foretold that Krishna would ba kilhed, 
because Krishna did not wipe particles of food off 
hia foot; but he bleased Kunti, eo that she became 
3 mother by the suv. He cursed Indra to lose his 
sovereignty over the three worlds, and Indra bed 
recourse to Vishnu to be restored to health. 

DURVILLE. Admiral Dumont d’'Urville, an 
eminent French navigator, who left France in 
1837 with the PAstrolabe and La Zélée corvettes, 
on & voyage of discovery in the Ai ntaretic Ocean, 
He perisbed on the 8th May 1842, in the fire that, 
destroyed the cars on the Paris and Versailles 
Tenilroad.—Am. Lzped, p. 278, 

DURYODHANA was tho eldest son of king 
Dhrita-rashtra, and, being of the elder 
retained his title ns bead of the Kuru, while the 
junior, Yudiaitra, on the separation of authority, 
adopted his father’s name, Panda, as the patro- 
upmic of his new dynasty. He educated along 
with his own 100 ci five sons of his 
brother Pandu; but he Bae dislike to Bhima, 
and the Pandava princes went into exile, where his 
camity followed them, and he failed in an attampt 
to burn them in their ie. their retura 
from exile, he soe with Yudishtra, eldest 
of the five Pandu princes, and won their entire 
posseasions, even to the freedom of themeel 
und even of their wife Draupadi, whom he — 
to sweep the room, and on her refusing, his brotl 
‘Dubsasana behaved rudely towards. her. eae 
dishtra having lost his kingdom, and even 
‘his personal liberty and that of hie ype, for 
twelve years, became an exile from the plains of 
the Yamuns. The Kaurava and Pandava fought 
fordominion. The site of the great conflict, known 
ag the Mahabharat, between these rival clang, iy 
called Kuru Khetu, or Field of the Kuru. Onthe 
18th day of the battle, Bhima fought with and 
rome De hana, so that he died of the 

he received. — Dowson ; Garrett, 
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flavour, and passes Cents abe sarding, 


Intter “denomination i however, a 
Clupeonia perforata, with which it i aleo ooa- 
founded by the Malaya under the common name 
of Tkan tamban. Both have boon prepared as 
sardines & huile, See Chupeidis, 

DUST and Dast-storma. 
Poussidre, Poudra,. Fa Gird,. « 
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‘Dust ia carried along with winds to dis- 
tanees. Sirocco or African dust haa been found by 
the microscope to consist of infusoria and organ- 
‘isms whose habitat is, not Africa but S. America, 
and carried in the track of the S.E. trade wind 
of 8. America, In the dust of the Cape Verdes, 
Malta, Genoa, Lyons, and the Tyrol, Bhrenberg: 
Gisoovered separate forms. Dust is blown from 
Arabia and Africa far to seaward, causing a great 
haze. During four months of the year, a large 
quantity of dust is blown from the N.W. shores of 
Africa, and falls on the Atlantic over a space of 
1600 miles in latitude, and for a distance of from 
800 to 600 miles from the coast. But dust has 
been seen to fall at a distance of 1030 miles from 
‘the shores of Africa. Darwin mentions that in 
some of the dust 830 and 380 miles from 
Africa, falling in the sea near the de 
‘Verde’ Islands, particles of stone occur 1000th 
of an inch square. Dast-storms aro very fre- 
quent in India, and usually have a north to 
south course, "One commenced at Allshabad 
about seven a.x., and continned till one P.3t., 
retaining the same fury as when it began 
On the evening of the 17th, Secunderabad had 
beon visited with an unusually severe dast-storm. 
It came from the N.W, and was aceompanied 
Be lightning and thunder, The air to a consider- 
able height waa rendered almost opegce hy denee 
clouds of red dust. The wind raged with great 
fary for upwards of half an hour, and on its abatin, 
waa followed by a heavy shower of rain. 
dust-storm passed over }Madras on Sunday the 
49th, beginning at one rat. It had passed over 
Kriatnapatam, seventeen miles 8.E, of Nellore, at 
half-past ten o'clock in the forenoon of that day, 
accompanied bya slight fell of rain, In the north 
at the dithe teberen Onguie and Easnipaam, 
there was a heavy fall of rain in. the forenoon of 


Sunday, averaging from two to four inches. At} 


Obingleput, thirty-six miles south of Madras, the 
storm was experienced mn full force at that station 
at two p.m. the same day. It came from the 
N.W., and the wind was laden with vast quantities 
of reddish dust; no refreshing showet eucceeded 
the storm, 

A dust-storm occurred over 8800 square miles, 
from Ningpo to Shang-hai, on the 15th March 
1846. It consisted af a congeries of light downy 
fibres or hairs, with silex adhering to them, and 
an admixture of an alkaline salt, In China, ac- 
cording to Richthofen, beds appearing like fine 
sediment, several hundred feet in thickness, and 
extending over an enormous arca, owe their origin 
to dust ‘tiown from the high lands of Central 
Asia. 

‘Whirling dust-storms are caused by spiral 
columns of the clectric fuid passing from the 
atmosphere to the earth; they have an onward 
motion, a revolving motion, like revolving storms 
at wot, aod a peculiar epiral motion from above 
downwards, like a corkscrew. It seems probable 
‘that in an extensive dust-storm there are many of 
these columns moving on togetber in the same 
direction, and during the contmaance of the storm 
many sadden gusts take place at intervals, during 
which time the electric tension is at ita maximum. 
‘These storms, in the Panjab, mostly commence 
Landsat ig Maly beouteet wpbwre vio hour, 
wore or ‘have nearly completed the circle, 
aad ‘mare reseed awerda ‘Precisely the same 


DUST. 


in kind, are observable in all oases of 
3 from ‘the ene of = few inches in 
ameter, to those that extend for fifty milea 
the phenomena are identical. Tt is & 
curious fact that some of the smaller dast-storms 
occasionally seen in extensive and arid plains, both 
in the Panjab ny eenietan abovs 66 — 
pase, called in familiar language dovila, avo ei 
Stationary for a long time, that is, upwards of an 
hour, or nearly so, and during the whole of this 
time the dust snd minute bodies on the ground 
are kept whitling above into the air; in othar 
cases, these small dust-storms are scen slowly 
advancing, and when numerous, usually proceed 
in the same direction, Birds, kites, and yultares 
are usually seen aoating high up just above these 
spots, apparently following the direction of the 
colume. Lhey may be looking for prey, or in- 
volved in and unable to fly out of, the invisible 
part of the electrified scrial column, of which the 
lower part only ia visible to ua by the dust raised. 
The phenomena connected with dust-storms seem 
to be identical with those present in waterspouts 
and white squalls at vea, and revolving storma and 
tornadoes of ali kinds ; and they apparently origi- 
nate from the same cause, viz. moving columns of 
electricity. In 1847, at Lahore, an observer, being, 
desirous of ascertaining the nature of dust-stormns, 
projected into the air an ineulated copper wire 
‘on @ bamboo on the top of his house, ant ht 
the wire into his room, and connected it with a 
gold-lent electrometer and a detached wire com- 
municating with the earth. A day or two after, 
during the passage of a small dast-storm, be had 
the pleasure of ohserving the electric uid paaing 
in vivid eperks from one wire to another, and 





' course strongly affecting the clectrometer. After- 


wards, by the same means, he observed at least 
sixty dust-storms of various sizes, all presen 
ing the eame phevowens in kind.’ Commonly, 
towards the close of k storm of this kind, 
fall of ram suddenly takes place, and instant 
the stream of clectricity ceases, or is mt 
diminished; and when it continues, it neoms 
only on occasions when the storm is sovere and 
continues for some time after. The barometer 
steadily rises throughout. In the Panjab piaina, 
the fluctuation of the barometric column fs very 
alight, seldom more than two or three tenths of 
an inch atatime. The aveage height at Lahore 
in 1180, corrected for temperature, indicating, it 
is supposed, above 1150 feet above the level of the 
sea, taking 50 inches az the standard. — 
dust-storm is usually preceded by certain pecu- 
Tiarities in the dew-point, and the manner in which 
tho particles of dew aro cd owited on the bulb of 
2 thermometer. The mode of taking the dew- 
int is to plunge ® common thermometer in a 
Bttle foe, and let it run down 20° or 80°, The 
manner in which the Lect Atay upon the dust. 
‘and light bodies it mecta with in its passage, in 
suiplepough. ‘The particles are similarly elects} 
fied ond mutually repulsive, and then, together 
with the whirling motion communicated to them, 
are whisked into the air. The same takes place 
when the electricity moves over Liege wer 
face of the water becomes 36 eleckzic. 
i nes expose 


agency, and ita particles, red mutually 
Tepalaive, are in the same way whirled into the 
He At ea the wi is thus formed. 


atereport thus Fest 
of all ia ween the clox: Aenocading, and Seneetht 
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may be observed the water in a cone.—Bengal 
‘Asiatic Soc. Journal, No. v. of 1850, p. 790; 


DUTCH. 
‘Netherlands Indi 88,251 square miles. Population of 
each district of Java and ‘in the year 1200, 








Darwin, P. 239. 

DUTCH. This name, in the English 

is given to the people of Holland, who call their 
own country Niederland or Netherland. They 
have occupied parts of the East Indies since the 
middle of the 16th century. Ceylon was occupied 
by the Portuguese in 1590, but was taken onsen 
sion of by the Dutch in 1658, and by the British 
in 1797. They had small possessions on the con- 
tinent of India, chiefly near Cochin. They had 
taken Malacca, Nanning, and neighbouring sites, 
‘but some of these were retaken by arma by the 
British, and others were obtained from them by 
negotiation under the treaty of 17th March 1824, 
At present they occupy or hold under feudatories a 
great part of the Eastern Archipelago, and their 
territories there are styled the Datch East Indies, 
also the Dutch Indies, also the Netherlands Posses- 
sions in India, and Netherlands Iudia. This nation 
first came to the Eastern Archipelago as the servants 
of the Portuguese. Their first expedition on their 
‘own account (consisting of four ships) sailed from 
Holland in 1595, with Cornelis Houtman as super- 
cargo, They reached Bantam in 1596, where 
Hontwan was imprisoned for some time. On 
‘this voyage they touched at Madera (Hitoe Lamu. 
or Amboyua waa not visited by Houtman). Pieter 
Both, the first governor-general, was appointed 
jn 1610. The seat of his government was estab- 
lished in Fort Jacatra. During the administration 
of dan Pete Koon, the fourth governor general 
‘this was changed ‘to Batavia. In 1749, the 
Susauan of Matarun (afcer the fail of Majaphit, 
the most powerful native prince in Java) trans- 
ferred to the Dutch the civil and military juris- 
diction of his kingdom. He was at that time at 
war with hia brother Mangkoe Boemi. The war 
ested till 1755, and the Mataram territory was 
then apportioned to the brothers,—Surakarta to 
the Susunan, and Jokyokarta, with the title of 
sultan, to Mangkoe Boemi, These bre penetrate 
‘ties continue independent of each or to the 
present, although <liminished in extent. 

The ‘Dutch possessiona in Netherlands India 
comprise subject and feudstory states. The former 
is Netherlands India r, and consists of Java 
and Madera, arranged into 23 civil districts, In 
the tributary states the old reigning families 
remain, but in every state a resident ig appointed, 
and under hia superintendence the native admi: 
atration is carried ou, much in the same way aa is 
done under similar circuinatances in India. Some 
states, which have not been subdued, are under 
‘treaty engagements. 

‘The area of the principal islands of Netherlands ' 
Jndia, according to Baron Melvillo Van Cambee, 
446,411 square English geographical miles. Popa-. 
lation, 23 millions. 
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In the year 1880 the popalation of the tro 
divisions of Netherlands Jadia wae as under :— 
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Retives, j Chin. [Ara 2] Total, 
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Ba 
Billiton, 
Borneo, Western, | 
Boren, 8. Eastein, 
Celevea & Depend., 
Menasio,Minahaasn, 
Menade, Gurontale, 
Aimveyna, wes 


Bali _ 
Halt andl Bulelen, 
Bali and Jenubram 


‘Total, 





To 1877 the revenues were as uuder:— 
A, Licences (opium licence, for slaughter 
of cata, for pho und tapho games, 
for sale of Javanese and Chinese 
tobacoo, binds’ nests, caves, ete), - f. 19,056,625 
The inocme from the opium duty 











amounted to... «+ 16,880,960 
Import and export duties and exciae,, 9, 162, 895 
‘Property ta» (rate levied on real pro- 

peer which in not aubject to the 
da’ fhe Baode Talend, Ps ql 
grounds in ia Island 1,563,171 

BR. Pablic anles, par ‘680,152 
‘Small stamps . . . . 872,088 
Duty on transfer of real property, 465,895 
‘Duty om carriages, os ss 409,978 
Buceession duty, - . 93,251 
‘Taxon market, 2 1 | 3,688 
On private lands (the tax on the other 

markets was abolished in 2852), sss 
‘Licences for Chinese gaming tables, | 33,700 
‘Tax on the slaughter of cattle, efo., - 

in the Preanger, ogee 2,447 
Taxon professions, | |. 1,788,690 
Special faxeaint the possessions outside 3 saaet 

fava and Siadura,. . . 

Contributions of inland princes, - "238,386 
‘Incomes from land (ground rent, tax 

2 Bah ponde, and a tenth of thé rice 

crop, saltpans, and suger-oane in the 

government of Celeben), - . 16,849,662 
‘Transfer of freehold, ground lease, and 
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Birds’ nests (so far as not leased), , —f, 44,288. 
‘Woods and forests {leanes, sale of 
timber, eto), . 881,004 
National printing establishment, 109,388 
Salt monopoly, . . . . 6,705,706 
Letter post, 033,654 
‘Horse post, . 5,914 
‘Telegrapbs, ae 504,033 
Balways, 7! 50,058 
Port anchorage and pilot dues, | 23.913 
Bsleofcofie, . . . 60,441,768 
i (8,904,247 
Seleofquinin,. . 2 et 87,880 
Exeise on sugar-cane plantations, of 
smanufactories working on contracts 
with tho Goverament, , .. 4,095,282 
‘The figures giving the value of the 
‘imports and cxporta for private 
account were for ier 
‘Merchandise, « 188,705,000 
Tnporta,f.120,067,000 { Spee 2: 3303000 
(Merchandise, 161,863,000 
Exports, 163,892,000 {eerson 11520000 


The army of 30,000 men which Holland maintains 
inthesedependencies is entirely distinct from that in 
Europe. It ia under the Minister for the Colonies, 
and is commanded by a Lieut.-General, whose 
position is next to that of the Goveruor-General. 
‘he islands bave military commande :— 

‘Three divisions in Java, with their headquarters 
at Batavia, Samarang, and Sourabaya. 

One division for West Sumatra and its depend. 
encies, headquarters at Padang. The districts 





of 
Lampong, Palembang, Banka, Kiow, and depend- 
encies, 

‘The W. division of Borneo, headquarters 


‘outinak. 

‘The F. and S, division of Borneo, headquarters 
Bandjormasin. 

Celebes, headquarters Macarsar. 

The Moluccas, headquarters Amboyna, 

‘The regulars comprise in definite 
Europeans and natives. Enlistment je voluntary. 
The officers of alt arms arc furnished from the 
Military Academy at Brecta,from non-commissioned 

of the army in Europe, who certain 

special examinations, and from the non-commis~ 
sioned officers of the colonial army, who pass suc- 
cessfully through the schools, There are also 
cortuin sushi of oficers deteched from their 
corps in for five years, who are replaced 
Guring their absence by officers of the colonial 
army. Of the Earopean rank and file, one half 
‘are Dutch, and the remainder French, Swisa, and 
Germans. In the island of Java are con 
nearly all the military establishments, and the 
greater part of the troops. 

‘The native soldiers comprise men from the coast 





of Guinea, from Cclebes, Amboyna, Madura, and bi 


Java, and of these the best are said to be the Am- 
boyna and Guinea men. The Schutterij are asort of 
national guard, composed of Europeans and natives 
from sixteen to forty-five years of age; they can 
‘be mobilized for service, but not out of the islands 
to which they belong. The Pradjocrita are small 
bodies of native soldiery, which serve aa ‘to 
‘the reridenta and Datel iti com- 
prise about 2000 men, and cannot be sent on 
‘service beyond their own districts, Finally, there 
are the Dyayangsecars, a rort of native gendar- 
‘nerie, commanded by European officers. 


DWADA, 


ported to be brave men. They comprise infantry, 
Exvalry, and astillery, and are paid’ by the Maly 


princes. 
Ta 1854, Amboyna, Ternsie, Banda, and 
‘ports,---Bikmore, p. 147 5 

Govt de Hogendrap, Coup atl nar Fie E Java, 
Brussels, 1830, No. iv., Oct. 1857; Jour. Ind. 
| Arch. ; Temminck's General View of the Dutch Pos- 
sessions in the Indian Archipelago ; Stvaite Times ; 


Cieil and Military Gascte5 Hegering’s Almanac, 
_ DUTF, from Datta, a gift, a frequently occur- 
ring uame amougst the Hindus of Calentia, as 


Deo-dutt, Theodotus, God's gift. See Datta, 
GP LN AWA, Saxst, A twice-borm man a man 
Ht 





any of the three first classes or casted of the 
indus, the Brahman, Kabatriya, and Vaieya, after 
being initiated into their respective tribes by 
investiture with the sacred thread, which is called 
second birth, Various ceremonies are attendant: 
upon these caste Hincu boys between infanoy and 
the age of eight yours, After that age, and 
defore n Brobman. boy is fifteen, it ia irporative 
upon him to receive the poita, zonat, janavi, of 
jbandiam, the sacred thread, which the Brahmans, 
in their secret, ceremonies, call Yadnupavita, The 
investiture of a Brahman hoy, aftor a variety of 
preliminary coremonies, ia thits performed, The 
priest first offers a burnt ssorifice, and worehi) 











the selagrama, repeating a number of prayers. The 
boy's white garments are then and he 
is dreaged in yellow or red, and a cloth is brought 


over his head, that no Sudra may see his face ; 
after which he takes in his right band a branch of 
the vilva tree, Zigle marmelos, and a piece of cloth 
in the forn of a pocket, and places the branch on 
his shoulder. A poita of three threads, made of 
the fibres of the sue, to which a piece of deer's 
akin ia fastened, is suspended from tho boy's le 
shoalder fling under bie right arm, durlog the 
reading of tho invocations, ‘The father of the 
boy then repeats certain formulas, and in a low 
voice pronounces three times, the gaitri O'm! 
Bhurbhuvii ssuvahi, O'm! Tates vit’hru varenoyam, 
B'hargo devieya dhimahi dhiyo yonaha pracha 
dayath. Q'n ! earth, air, and heaven, O'm ! * Lot 
‘us meditate on the adorable light of the divine 
Sun (ruler), Savitri; may it guide our intellects. 
After this the suru poits is taken off, and the real 
poita, or eacred thread, put on, During this 
ceremony the father repeats oortain formalas ; 
the suru poita is f to the vilva staff, shod 
are put on the boy’ feet, and an umbrella in hia 
hand, as if prepered for a long. journey, ‘The 
receiving of the poits is considered as the aeoond 
i ‘a Hindu, who is from that time deno- 
or twice-born. A Brabman 
oy eannot be married until he has received the 
poita. ‘The sacred thread must be made by a 
religious Brahman, It consinta of threo strings, 
each ninety-six bath or cubits (forty-eight 
sted together; it is then 

three, and again twisted ; these 
folded into the same number, 
tied at each end in knots. It is worn over 
left shoulder (next the skin), extending half- 
down the right thigh, by the Brahman, Kaha 
and Vaisys cartes, und in Southern India 
artisans, The first are usually invested 
at eleven, 


The period may 
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from especial causes, be deferred ; but it is india- 
peauble thet it should be received, or the parti 

resisting it become out-castes. They do not 
consider an individnat as fully a member of his 
clage until he have assumed this emblem. It is, 
in its import, the counterpart of the confirmation 
of the Anglican Church. Of these zonars, a 
Brabman wears four, the other privileged tribes 
but tires. Some wisers eal this hte bros al, 
or priestly or sacerdotal, thread ; Dat itis not being 
confined even to the prieatly tribe, but worn by 
three out of the four tribes of Hindus, end by all 
the five sections of the artisan class, the hansala 
of the Hindus, viz, the goldemith, brazicr, black- 
smith, etoneoutter, and oarpenter, ‘The auraber 
of three threads, each measuring ninety-six hands, 
for tho sacrificiel string, may hevo some mystical 
allusion to the ninoty-aix fixed annual sacrifices. 
The mumber three is mystical with almost all 
nations, and with the Hindus may refer to the 


game source as the three aacred fires, the three of 


Tega of Agni, the triad of divine powers, otc. 
Ninoty-six does uot, however, arise from any ordi- 
nary process of three, and seven, and two, the dis- 
tinguisbing numbers of Ay Leg, arms, and faces. 
—Moor, p. 879 ; Cole. ‘Myth. find. pp. 155, 245. 

DWAITYA, Adwaitya, and Vasistadwaitya are 
three great schools af Brahwanioal philozophy. 
‘Dwaitya ia the doctrine of duality, distinguibing 
two principles in croation, epirit and matter. It 
ia opposed to the Adwaitya or Monad doctrine, 
which acknowledges the Berg} of epiritual exiat- 
ence ouly, The followers of Madhavacharya, who 
are Vaishnava sectarians, adopt the Dwaitya or 
dual philosophy, aud maintom that the soul of 
‘man is distinct from that of the deity. 


DWAJASTAMBHA. Sansk. A dagutafl; a 
Pillar bearing an ensign. 
DWAPARA. Sansx, From Dwa, the second, 


und Pata, after, The Dwapars-yugn, io Hindais, 
the third age of the world, the brazen age, extend 
ing to 864,000 years: 


“The Dwaper yng ! ah thon, — 

i that one in 
Bone aa, 
‘And stuff them in a gaudy cago, 
Blaves to wonk lust or potent rage,— 
Ono baxom dame might wed five men, 
‘rue history in solemn terms 
‘This philosophic tore confirm 
‘For Indie once,» pa now oad Tibet, 

up mnusU exbibit, 
(foveral buabanda, ‘reo from strife, 
fe 





Of several bunt 


Bar ght avail, 






ive 
‘Benares show, 
‘When Panda chiefs with Curas fought, 


DWARA 


DWAR. How. A gate or entraoce. A term 
spplied to the monntain parses leading from the 
plain st the foot of the Himalaya into Bhutan, 
Aileo to the rich and fertile level tract iteelf. “Tho 
Dwar are occupied by on Indian race. They are 
18 in number. Their brosdth varies from 10 to 20 
miles, and thcir extreme length 220. ‘They are in 
a narrow tract extending along the foot of the 
lower range of the Himalays, and very unhealthy, 
and are inhabited by the Mech or Kachari and 
the Koeh’h or Rajbansi, in all about 87,047. 
The Eastern Dwars is a flat strip of country lying 
beneath the Bhutan mountaine, intersected by 
numerous streatis, and overgrown with wild 
‘vegetation. The West Dwars include the tract of 
country at the base of the Bhutan hills from the 
‘Tiata river to the Saukos river on tho cast It 
about 25 miles broad, and terminates on the 
northern limits of Rangpore, Koch’h Bebar,. The 
Bhutan government guilty of raids and 
ly insulting a British ambassador, and in 
1863 to 1865 the Dwars were seized and annexed. 
‘The Mech are cognate to tho Koch’h, Kachari, 
Garo, and Rabba. They are widely scattered 
over all N.E. Bengal, being able to support life 
in the malarions Terai that continuously fringes 
the first slopes of the Himalayas. The social con- 
dition of the Mech is very low. They are migratory, 
and their marriages are by sbduction, but they 
are honest and trustworthy. Rajbansi is a name 
asmamed by those Koch’h who have adopted 
Hinduism.—Jinp. Gas.; Ann. Ind, Adm, xii, p. 87. 
DWARA, a portal, a door, the Celtio Dorras. 
Amongst all nations of antiquity, the portal had 
ita peculiar veneration. To pass it was a privilege 
‘asa mark of honour. The Jew Haman, 
in the true oriental atyle, took post at the king's 
gute aa an inexpagaable. posi Natives of 
india visiting promineut men, or attending court, 
alight at a distance from the portal, The most 
potwpons court in Europe takes ite title from ite 
Ports the bab or door, baa ae Udaipar, 
ight. ‘The tripolia or triple portal, the entry to 
the magnificent terrace in front of the Cantor 
rana’s palace, contista, like the Roman arce of 
triumph, of three arches, still preserving the 
numeral sacred to the god of battle, one of whose 
titles is Tripuri, which may be rendered Tripoli, 
or lord of the threo places of abode, or cities, but 
applied in its extensive sense to the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and hell. From the Sanskrit Pola, 
weave the Greck Polis, gate or poms; and in 
the guardian or Polioh, or Dwara 
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pamely, Falipai and Pala-Indra, londe of the 

pase Kethdware, is the most, 'calebeated of 
fanes of Krishna, ent ry ee 

b e portal’ (dwara) 

"h), of the same import as his more ancient 

ine of Dwarica or Dwarks. i 

NNE, of Udaipur, 


i 





aa ae 


DWARA SAMUDRAM. 


‘years 
taining the sntative of the mildest of the 

of Hi, Navhawara is one of the most froquenied 
places of pilgrimage, though it must want that 
atteaction to the classical Hindn which the caves 
of Gays afford. —Tod's Rajasthan, i. pp. 828-589. 

DWARA SAMUDRAM, the motém Halivida, 
s town in Mysore. It was at oue time held by 
the Bellala, a Yadava race. 

DWARKA or Dwaraka or Dwaravati, the City 
of Gates, also called Abdbi-nogara, is at the W. 
extremity of the Gujerat peninsula, in lat. 22° 14° 
20° N,, and long. 69°5'E. The great temple, the 
mont famous shrine of Krishna, is at the point of 
the Seureshira peninaula called Juggut Koont. 
In the time of Krishoa {t sects to bavo been « 
hotbed of drankenness. The people suddenly 
fell on each other after a great drinking bout, 
and many were killed. A storm-wave ov 
whelmed the city, and destroyed more of them; 
but Kri his brother Arjuna, and a few 
others escaped. It is one of the seven sacred 
cities of the Hindus; population 4712. At Dwar- 
sks the god of thieves it called Budhs Trivicrama, 
or of tri 
headed Mercury of the Egyptians. Dwarke, in 
Qkamandel, was taken 26th November 1420,— 
Tod's Rajasthan, i. p.75; Wheeler's Hist. of India. 

DWARK ANAT TAGORE, an enlightened 
Hindu and religious reformer of Bengal, who 
travelled through Italy and France on his way to 
England, He returned once to his native country, 
‘bat again revisited England aud died. Hoe took 
‘with him several medical pupils to be educated 
thera. He adopted theistical views, and his 
example originated the Hindu secta known aa the 
Brahtmo-Samaj’h and Vedo-Samaj’h. 

DWIPA. isk. An island, from Dwi, two, 
and Ap, water; also an extensive region or con- 
tinent.' The cosmogrephy of the Agni Purane 
divides the world then known to the Hindus into 
seven dwips or continenta,—(1) Jambu-dwipa, (2) 
Alskaha, (8) Salmati, (4) Kum, (6) Krouncha, (6) 
Beaks, (7) Puabkara.Semba-dwipe, socording to 
the Hindus, the division of the world in which India 
lea, waa 80 nated because the jambu tree grows 
in it, Saka-dwipa, whove inhabitants descended 
from Bup’ha, are termed Saceswara, i.e. Sacw lords, 
Bup'hwa or descendants were Jalud, 
Koornm, Ootarés, Darbeeka, 

‘each of whom gave hia name to o Khand 
or division (qu. Sookmar Khand). The chief 
ranges of mountaina were Juldus, Raivat, Siamah, 
Indue, Amki, Rim, and Kesari. “There were seven 

ivers, vir, Mug, Mugnd, Arverna, etc. 
‘We must 


Boythia of the ancients; and the Saceswara (the 
hisory, pier enitore of the. Partisans,” whose 
first (ad) king wae Aruaca. 
indicates th 


Burys of the Hindu; tho Arrerna recalls the 
Acaxes applied to the Jazertes; while Julad, the 


dom the Hindu’ to’ designate a range of mown 
i ‘Whence this identity between Purazic 
‘The grand international 





le energy,—the Hermes Triplex, or three- Der 


DYES. 


conflicts amongst the fifty-six Yadu tribes at 
Kuru Khetra, and subsequently st Dwaraka, are 
ciently known to the reader of Hindu history, 
A chief of the twice-bomn tribe (ie, Brahman) 
was brought by Vishma’s eagle from Saka-dwij 
and thus bavo Saka-dwipa Brahmans Decoees 
known in Jambu-dwipa. And Menu says that it 
‘was only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmans 
residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of 
these remote western regions became M'hlecha or 
barbarians, testimonies which must be held con- 
elusive of ‘perfect intercourse and. reciprocity of 
sentiment between the nations of Central Asia and 





Colebrooke on Indian Classes; As, Res, ¥. p. 58. 
DYA DWIVEDA, author of the Niti Manjari, » 
Sanskrit work on ethies—Dowrson. 


DYAUS. Sansx, The sky, heaven, Dyaua 
pitar, Heavenly Father, tho Zens, Deus, Jovis, or 
Su-piter of the Grecks and Romana. Ho is a 
nule deity, father. of Ushas, the dawn; the Low 
German Du-us, probably the English slang word 

nuce, the French goil-demon, Dusit 
DYAVA-PRITHIVI, heaven and earth, in the 
Vodae are represented’ as the universal perenta, 
both of gods and men.—Dotrson, 





DYES and Dyeing. 
Teinture, . Pn. Tinta, 2 2... Tn 
Farben, ’. | 1 “Gen Tints.) 22. St Be 
Yang,” 5 ‘Bixn,, Pens. Bom, St fom 


Diycing is the art of imparting to woot, hair, 
sili, cotton, linen, lenther, ete... colours ‘which 
resist the operation of washing, and the wear to 
which they are subject, when made up into articles 
of furniture or clothing, ‘The art was known at a 
very early period, Jacob made for Joreph a coat 
of many colours (Geneei# xxxvii, 3); and in 
Exodus frequent mention is made of the oma- 
ments for the tabernacle, as huing composed of 
blue, purple, scarlet, and ‘Ane linen, About 2.0, 
1400, tho Mahabharata describes the colours of 
garments worn by men and women, which could 
only have been produced by dyes. ' Later on, at 
‘the first synod or congregation of Buddhist monks, 
held in the year n.c, 543, they arranged them- 
selves avcording to their rank, each in its appro- 
priate place, and the hall glittered with the yellow 
robes of the monks. Both the male and female 
aaceties wore the same yellow-soloured robes, 
though it is also stated that the three 

they wore were of a dark rod colour, Thete two 
eolours, the tarmerie yellow and the Indian red, 
are still the ontward distinctions of the ascetic 
and the religious orders of the Hindus and Baddh- 
ints of the prosent day, The simple turmerlo 
yellow, occasionally reddened with elkali, in 
chiefly used by Hindu females on religious ooca- 
sions, 28 emblematic of chastity and purity, as 
twas cridently the custom in ancient timan ‘There 
are, cridenoat in tbe rock-eut temples of Ajanta 
and of Bagh, which are as old as the 6th con 
that the art of dyeing had ‘cdvancod comaderabhy 
ft that period, The paintings there 


DYES. 


Daji detected in the garments on the figures of 
two dancing men, the circalar- checkers, * 
very much after the atyle now used in Jeypore 

orl in parts of Gujerat. ‘The fresco paintings at 
Ajunta are believed to exbibit the worn 
in that part of India, from B.c. 200 to a.b. 800 or 
1000; and besides garments of many colours, they 
show coloured borders and enda to white clothe. 
Pliny mentions the flags of various colours dis- 
played by the Indians; and the Egyptians may 
fave learned the art from the Hindus, trom whois 
they doubtless obtained the alum celebrated by 
the name of Egyptian alum, the manufacture of 
which is still carried on in Cuteb. 

We read also in 2 Chronicles ii. 14 of Solomon 
having sent to Tyre for coloured linena, and the 
king of that country sent him « man skilful to 
work ‘in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in 
eeiamoa Sa nearer the Christin cra, Bake 

3 ¥.¢.), in bis prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7), 
See of ‘blue fant purple. font? the dates of 
liahab,’ The Tyrian dye is supposed to have 
iieen obtained from two molluscs, described by 
Pliny undor the names purpura and buccinum. 
‘Their colour was durable, but very costly. Pliny 
states that a pound weight of the double-dipped 
‘Tyrian parple was sold in Rome in the time of 
‘Augustus for 100 crowns (equal to about £30 of 
‘our money), Citizens of Rome wore purple attire 
until tho time of the emperors, when the use of 
purplo was restricted to them; and the manufac 
ture languished until the 11th century, and then 
Hecame extinct, In the 17th century the art of 
dyeing purple was revived hy Mr. Cole of Bristol, 
nud in the 16th century by M- Reaurour of France? 
but by this time finer colours had been discovered, 
and cheeper processes invented. We learn from 
Pliny that the competitors in the circus were 
ied in dresses of green, orange, grey, and 
white; but the art of dyeing was lost at Rome 
after the invasion of the northern barbarians in 
the bth century, About the end of the 12th 
century, Florence beoume celebrated in the art, 








and in ‘tho early part of the 14th century num- M: 


bored not lest than 200 dyeing establishments. 
‘The discovery of America supplied Europe with a 
variety of new colouring matters, such as indigo, 
Jogwood, quereitron, “Brazil - wood, cochineal, 
arnotto, ete, Before the introduction of indigo, 
woud was used in Burope for dyeing biue ; and the 
cultivators of this plant endeavoured to prevent 


the use of indigo, which, by a deoree of the belind 


German Diet in 1577, was declared to be ‘a 

jofous, deceitful, eating, and corrosive dye.’ 
Mike introduction of logwood was opposed from 
similarly interested motives. Its use was pro- 
hibited by a statute of Elizabeth, under heavy 


penalties, and all of it found in the coun 
ordered, to be destroyed, Tt waa not the 
reign of Charles 11. that. its use waa permit 
The method of dycing Turkey-red—one of the 


iost durable of eoloure easly discovered in Indie, 
was afterwards practised in other parts of Agia 
tnd in Grovoe, "About the ‘uisdie of the 18eh 
century, nome Greek dyors establiched dyeworke 
for thir colons in France, and in 1765 an sooount 
method jucing it was published, 

exter of ihe Fad Gorenen Beat the ea 

century, a Turkey- iyehouse was 
established in Manchester bys Frenchman, who 
obtained « grant from the British Govermment for 
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the disclosure of his process, which, however, was 
not very successful. A better was intro- 
duced ‘into Glasgow by a Frenchman named 
Papilon; but before this, Mr. Wilson of Ainsworth, 
‘near Manchester, had obtaived a procesa from the 
Greeks of Smyrna, which he made public. Still 
more recently, in the middle of the 19th century, 
a discovery by Faraday, and, after him, by other 
chemists, of a series Known ‘as the auiline dyes, 
las lessened tbe value of tho madders, cochioeal, 


safflower. 

India and China furoish all the raw materials for 
a great variety of colours; and as indigo under- 
goes considerable degree of chemical chango 

luring its formation, as well as while applied to 
the dyeing of its blue colour, the le must 
have early known how to manufacture the several 
salts which have long been employed as mordants. 
Mr. Rohde does not think that any durable colours 
are communicated by uatives of India to cotton 
cloth, except rede and blacks, and modifications 
of the one or the other ; their deep blues, yellows, 
and other colours seemed to him yery fugitive. 

The success which the art attained in India is 
owing chiefly to tho abundant supply of mate- 
rials, whilst the simplest possible form of working 
these materials bas been adopted. The forest: 
producta in many places are eollected by the dyers 
or their families. The myrobalan is left to 
rot on the ground. The dyera conduct their 
operations on some river bank, or close to a — 





with a plentifal supply of water, A fir 
bricks, aud mud utensils of simple make, a Jarge 
cistern for the principal dye-beck, a hollowed 


vee lor u nicetah and wick km are eoongh for 
the dyer m Jndia, and are what his fathera have 
used for ages. Yet with these simple means, the 
Indian dyer, without any great knowledge of 
chemistry, works with results which were once 
the ndimiration of the world, and ore even still 
sufficiently creditable to him. In the wei 
India, for # time, the Khatri engrossed the art to 
themselves. But trade was also taken up by 
who are in India designated Rangres, 
Tn the early days of European interoourae with 
India, the dyed cloths of Gajerat were received 
with ‘great favour in the Portuguese market of 
Goa: and colonies of dyers were invited to settle 
under European protection at Diu and Daman, 
where dyeing was for a time Inrgely carried on. 
But the dyers of Western India have fallen 
ind their in Hindustan, eapecially 
those in the Panjab, Kashmir, and Sind, the 
last country having always been famous for ite 
pre-eminence in this respect. 
The dyeing industry in the N.W. Provinces is 
conducted in two distinct branches, each of which 








‘was is followed by a separate clase of Mabomedans. 


‘These are the Rangrez, who dye in plain coloura, 


aud the Chipi, who are printers, The 
former generally dye cloths which costomers ootd 
them; the Chipi 


plain fabrics, which 
sometimes 


print av The Chipi 

also dye plain colours, uch as the ‘conrne 
red) cloth of Man Renipur, and the salu, which 
is a finer cloth, 


4 red. The Rangrez also 

one vyarietieg PUES ty combingtons of 
In the calico printing of India, tha apparatas 
ists of pore patterns wooden blocks, and an 

earthen pot, on which « light convex bamboo 


I 
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framework is fitted. Over this ix placed a thick 
cloth, generally of wool. The oloth to be printed 
is mtretched on » padded board, and the colour is 
hand-printed on the cloth with the dye, or a 
mordant only is printed, the colour being subse- 
quently applied by boiling. 

The carpet-weavers of Bangalore, in the most 
simple manner, obtain their vations soft shades, 
from a light greyish-white through brown and 
dark groys to black, by sorting the natural fleece, 
and by their combination are 
monious effects observed in the Bangalore earpeta. 
‘The bage of wool, coming in just as they are 
clipped, are picked over by women and boys, and 
the different shades of wool separated, to be apun 
into different-coloured yarns. These dull colours 
forming the groundwork of the carpets, are 
relieved to a certain extent by indigo blues aud 
turmeric yellows, and by a dull green when the 
two are combined. But the bright purples, reds, 
oranges, and greens, observable on all but the 
plainest carpets, are now aniline, and the juxta- 
position of these fugitive colours with the abso- 
Jutely fast shades of the natural fleece is very 
curious, The aniline colours are fleeting. In the 
right light of India they go in a few months, or 
even days, if to direct sunlight; but a 
little bright colour with no inoresee of prices 
tempts many parchasers. 

‘oat of the colours used in dyeing are vegetable, 

a few are from the animal and mineral kingdom. 
The most vivid and brilliant vegetable colours, 
1s those of flowers and other parts of planta 
expored to the light, are suall in quantity, very 
fugitive, and difficult to separate. ‘The colouring 
matiars'of planta capable of being | are 
anostly yellow, brown, and red. Bino dyes fur- 
ished Uy planta are indigo ond titmus. No black 
‘vegetable dye bas been iwolated. Most vogotable 
colours are soluble in water, and those which are 
not so ean be dissolved in'aleohol, ether, or the 
fixed oils, Vogetable colours are ‘permanent in 
dry air, bot gradually fade in moist sir, 
under the influence of light. The blue 

‘most flowers ia converted into red by an acid, 
and into green by an alkali, But the methods of 
dyeing vary with the natare of the dyestuff, and 
also with that of the material to be dyed, different: 
methods being adopted for cotton, silk, and wool. 

Tn India, the secreta of the mixtures of colours, 
ot the methods of aztencling, the yen of the us 
of mordanta, aud of producing every variety 
tint that may be necessary, descend ‘from father 
to son. ‘Tho Indian dere have no chemical pro- 
‘ceases, a5 known in Europe, but safflower, , 
tarmerio, indigo, are used to produce the bright= 
est and most delicate tints of scarlet, pink, rose 
colour, crimson, purple, yellow, orange, and 
gmoen.’ ‘The coloars are for the most part very 
pore and beautifol, and the combinations of 
colours and tints are most ingenious. ‘The 





mecesmary. 


luced the har- tarband can 
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Whatever may be the colour or tint or 
used, whather in monotone, striped, or 
perfect harmony exists, and the effect is never 
glaring or in bed taste,” The dyes are either per- 
manent or temporary, In the former are the 
yamns for weaving both ailk and cotton clothe; in 
the ‘are white cloths, euch as mustin; 
turbands, wcaris, and the Jike are dyed in the 
jece, to suit the tastes of their custowera. The 
Totter are: parpoacly Kept unfixed, an a scarf oF 
be more easily aud perfectly washed 
and re-dyed than a permanently dyod cloth be 
cleansed from impurities. Goats’ dung is largely 
em Women’s garments are usually woven, 
with yarns with fixed dyes, as they have to 
undergo almost daily washing and exposure to 
the sun in drying, yet the colour almost never 
fades, but seems to grow brighter aud clearer from 
constant exposure. |The sirong eating, striped 
and pisin, called mushroo and hemroo, ‘used for 
women’s trousers wud petticoat, as well as by 
‘men for trousers and other garments, must needs 
be of permanent colour, for repeated washing. 
In most parts of India, Mahomedan Indies wear 
nothivg but this material for their nether gar- 
ments, which are sent to the wash with as much 
confidence as if they were cotton, and with as 


attern 





little injury. 
The natural Engst) of the Panjab, Balach- 
istan, and Sind, are large and bold, but the 


colours are harmonious. The favourite artistic 
Cocanada rags is one of the most pleasing of the 
Indian carpets. The shor’, even-piled carpets of 
Turkomania and Kerman have a glorious elabora- 
tion in colour and design, 

The mode of printing in colours is by block 
printing and knot-dyeing. ‘For the former proce 
the designs are urually cut out from teak-wood 
(Tectona grandis), the pattern standing out in 
igh relief, and the hollows being cat very deep, 
Besides the numerous patterned blocks called 
bibun, the implements required by the calico 
printer are, the gadi, which is a wooden tray, in 
which three or four layers of country woollen 
cloth (dhabadi) are laid, and which are kept 
soaked with the intended colours, Besides, there 
is @ table over which are stretched three or four 
layers of thick cotton cloth, and on the top a 
woollen cloth, over which lies the cloth intended 
for printing. ' The printer usually equate with the 
table in front of bit, on which he works from 
morning to night. The engraved surface is dipped 
in a preparation of the dye, to which a mixture of 
gum-arabic has given a consistency. ‘When the 
loth has to be printed in metallic leaf, the block 








is dipped in gum and impreasod on it, and tin, 
sllverar gold leaf is then stuck on to tho adhetivg 
design. Another way of printing, called ‘khad,’ 


is to charge the blocks with putty, and cover the 
im ‘alice printed gooda of Sind rank th 
calico ind 3 2 
hight, and. Sexe to them those of Din and 
Daman, whence issue bedeovers, sarees, dhotia, 
‘and children’s cloths of divers kinds. There in 
often a wonderful combination of colours in the 
patterns of these gooda. 
‘Knot-tying is either done on a plain or coloured 
ground, according to the kind of pattern required. 
‘The lines are printed with an aqueous solution of 
Indian earth (ted ochre), 80 ax to be easily dis- 
[charged during the dyeing proce. The tyer 
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keopa the following nails long, vis. of 
Anger and the thumb of the right, 
thumb, the forefinger, and the middle finger 
the left hand, To tia ‘the cloth, he takes either 
thin or thick cotton yarn, according as the 
ia in fine or large patterned spot. At the 
where the spot is to be, the cloth is raised 
fold by moana of the pointed Jong nail of 
middle finger, and the fold is now canght between 
the long nail of the forefinger and of the thumb 
of the left, and a knot tied by means of the yarn 
held between the Jong nels of the right hand, by 
‘passing the yarn quickly four or five times round 
nd ronnd, and finishing the motion with a knot, 
by which the yarn is secured to its place. This 
‘process ia repeated on one spot sfter another with 
the anme thread #0 quickly, that a practised 
over an area of cloth extending 3 feet square 
in the cotrse of 12 lourn, A close pattern is 
workable during the same time only to the extent 
of about 1 foot square. ‘The daily carning of the 
tyer is estimated at | rapro a day. After the 
Kuot-tying is finished, the silk oloth is taken to 
the dyer. To produce’ a black ground, it is dyed 
red in cochineal, ‘The ateeping in the dye-beck ix 
repeated twice, ao that the red colour penctrates 








the thread and fixes itself iuto the white spots Aleurites. 


(kanda) covered by the thread. Once ateeping 
fea toe the ‘penetration. For large spots 
(hands) it ia necessary 
‘he cloth is now submitted to the indigo vat, then 
washed and dried. This process appears to have 
been first devised to overcome the difficulty met 
‘with in the production of white spots on a dark- 
Tt is largely pri in Gujerat, 


groun 
ies Bind, and Bombay, and is scarcely met “Arsenic. 





to dye rod three times. 4} 
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be the epplicstion of wax as a resist, 
pe epg Ad copay mre ri printing. 
Europe can nodoubt work by chesper uroceass, 


For instance, in the early part 
centary, the bandana (bandlins, to tie) handker- 
chiefs of India were in great , and 


wore 
there dyed by tho knot process The demand 
stimulated competition and improved procosses 
in Europe, and presses adapted for them, which 
could generate © pressure several timer greater 
‘than 800 tons, so as even to bend tho iron rides, 
which were 6 inches thick. A press cost £4000, 
‘They completely supersoded the Indian plan of 
knotting to prevent the colouring matter having 
access to the cloth. 

‘The following mineral and vegetable dyes are 


hand in general use in India and Southern and Eastern 


Asia :— 
Acacia arabica, 

Av catesha. 

A. rugata. 

Acer, sp. 

‘Adestanthera pavonina, 
Adl In vasica, 
Adiantum lunvlatum, 





Alnus, Oxizophors, 
‘Albizzin odoratissims, Cupressus, ep., semper- 
. virens, 
marmelos. 
ma, 
Althaa rosea, 
lam, 








ith in otbor parts of India. From thiait appeers Art integrifolla. 
estayel good which dee googly bwatcer: Serta tein 
‘aot-dyed goods, wh are generally cer 
chiefs, uareos (wotben's ‘acarfa), bodices, petticoats, pazsbong hula, wood? 
, borders, turbands, etc., and executed B. Aviation, 
chiefly for consuraption among the Gujerati and B lycinm. 
Parnoos. | They ore manutastured either in cotton Betols, 2 Begone jet 
or silk, the latter kind being common among the Pigonis fugenia jombolana, 
Parseen, ‘The pattems produced are either in Pols acmoaten Bephoriits ttrasallt 
dotted lines, or in single or grouped spots, the Bombax Malabarioum.  Vagopyram, 
spots varying in ice from that of  momiard wed Bors, Elana venoth, 
to that of an almond. y are cither round or ns -nute., 
aquare, according to the way of tying the knot, Bunkite Barring of Borneo, Gambogo treey, bark, 
Besides those, there is the putty printing, a Octee,Mondess, superba, — Gamboge. tiptan, 


laborious process, peculiarly Indian in its concep- 
tion, cobeisting of Serigns ta potty executed over 
a dark ground, without the use of the stamper. 
Then we come to printing in metallic leaf, 
which proces clotha are printed with gold, eilvar, 
copper, or tin leaf, The better patterns are in 
Upper India. The process ia simple. 

yeing of wikis carried ons Bonabey principal 
by Hindus, who are natives of Sind. The raw ai 
comea from China, Bengal, and Persia, the first 
being the most pure in colour, and is strong and 
lustrous. In the Panjab and’ Kashmir, 
fabrice of beentiful colours are extensively mann 
factored, Dyeing in ivory ia « branch 
which is practised to only 2 amall extent, in 
Bombay by Parsees, bat in Barat and other 
by Hindus chiefly. The procoss is not so com- 
plicated as in the other branches of 
r wool, and the colours produced 


red, parrot low, and 
Paige Siours Sitalned bet Laney soloure tony 


cs 


f 





Canis sariculat 
‘tora, 
Gimeno! Grislea tomantown, 
. mmurice 
aa | Sara 
Gathartooarpus fistals, 
Geriope Roxburghiant = aay 
. pi - 
Ghaviea betle, ‘umballsie, 
Guromtte oP lead. Hellantiaa annane, 
ee ee ee 
Cinnabar. deeciferam. 
Citrus medics. x 
Goonolabe avifers, Epa a 
Coeca nucifore rind. sail 
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1 wgesion: Myrica pid, b Uroetigms raligioram, 

5 cprales, ‘Nelumbinm speciosum, r . ‘Vateria Roxburghiana. 
digerain, ‘Nerium tinctorinm, Yerdigria, 

L y Nips fruticans. Wentilago maderaspatans, 

E pace Ryctanthes arbor-tristis. . ; acslyoulnta, 

T, hinenta ‘Ochre, red, yellow. ‘Thit-na-myeng of Akyab. Wrightia tinctoria, 

FE peeudo-tinotoria, Queena, 4p., the Bavapiva, | Toddalie acolona, Kanthorrhizn, 

a coe = Acacia Arabies, the babul tree ; ita bark is used 

Tgeaquianide. for tanning, barking sails, note, and fishing lines. 

1 Binge, ‘With sulphate of iron it yields » black colour, and 

I, red oxide. with alum s brown colour, both on cotton and 

Sutin enatoria. woal> 


Of Burmese green dye-plants, tho turmerie and. 
the leaves of the soap-acacia, Acacia rugata, 
afford a beautiful green dye. 

‘Acids obtained from tho leaves, flowers, and 
fruits of the tamarind, mango, the lime and citron, 


ot csr 

SE 

‘Kayu-kudrang of Singu: 
: 











pore. ‘are much employed to aasiat in fixing the dye on 
alps oF inesvets: ‘hs clothe, paiiower la, shrnoat alwaga sisal qi 
Lajward, ulsramarine, ! tinstorinm. ‘ap acid of some sort, 
Lapie-larali. Potash, impure carbonate. Adenanthere payonina wood dyes rad. 
Yabruscasenomum. _ blobromate ‘Adhatoda vasica leaves in decootion dye yellow. 
‘Lewncnls (ners, Pomwatilie Nev 10 Ibs. are bruised, soaked, and boiled in 16 Iba, 
Eval paidy att malar, _Pepeuneia wok of water, til half ‘of it evaporate, Alum, lime, 
TL. white, ceruse. Pterocarpus mantalinus, | and citron juice are the mordanta, and tho cloth 
oxide, i ‘Puniee granatusa. ia threo times dipped into it, It’yields = dark 
aaron incena, dlue with indigo. 
Aner Aigle marmetos, the bel, it cultivated trees 


ib, _ ry - 
Redwoods of Mergui ana | the rind of its fruit is used with myrobalans by 
calico printers. The rind and the leaves produce 
bright yellow ayes. 

Ibizzia odoratiasima bark 
with the leaves of the 
palcherrima), and gi ish dyo. 

Alpinia galanga, the Kulinjan. A decoction of 
its wood is used along with myrobalan. 

‘Alum is largely used a9 @ mordant with the 
colours yielded by turmeric apd madder. Alumi- 
nous earth, called chaulu in Mygoro, ia largely 
used in dyéing cotton cloth in permanent colors. 
Tt ia a clay impregnated with alum or soda, or 
both. Alumina, in combination with a vegetable 
dye, constitutes the inke class of fast dyes, render- 
and durable, 





boiled, in Assam, 
e (Taroochlamys 











feo i ing the origival colours more vi 
sone a Tai tiasiocin root be the alkanet or Ayee'a 
2 phroopsi. om, Ia the Panjab» root iain uno aa 0 dye 
a ae to which the name of ot is given, It ip pro- 
poe ‘pocrenenyis aneeay bably the root of Oncama emodl, Vall, aa otber 
‘Lithospermum. Soda, mulphate, rob. bene of Onoama, also Echium rubrom and 
nip bare. jithospermum tinctorium are in Europe and elao- 

i where substituted for alkanet. 


Aniline dyes, Faradoy’s discovery of bentot in 
1826 led to the knowledge of the aniline dyes, 
By the action of nitric acid, benzol is converted 
into » dense yellow oil, called nitro-benzol; and 
by the action of nascent hydrogen, thia new com- 
pound is transformed into aniline. The names 
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turmeric, and are more easily worked. The aniline 
dye is even finer than that of the saflower, and 
gives a greater variety of shades. The aniline is, 
im Furope, displacing the turmeric, as it farnishes 
a great variety of the shadesof yellow. In Earope, 
the dye from the madder and manjith roots has 
been Geaely displaced, In the year 1877, 39,166 
wt. of these two were imported into Great Britain, 
but in 1881 only 18,129 cwt. Even cochineal 
ig being displaced, as aniline scarlet is much 
cbeaper and quite as fine. The imports of aniline 
into India for the years ending 81st March were— 


1870, 1680, 18st, ye 
1,146,208 on, 2,507,784 ox 3,555,310 oz, 3,085,461 oz. 

Arsenic ig principally employed in the arts to 
produce a pesuliarly vivid and abowy shede of 
green, which has superseded the leas decided tints 
of mature. The form in which it is generally 
employed in Europe is that of a green powder, 
which’ is commonly known ss emerald green, 
known to chemists and writera on science as 
Scheele's green, after its discoverer, Another 
kind is also called Swienfurth green, fom a town 
in Franconia, where it was extensively manu- 
Jactured on ita early introduction. The chemical 
eompocition of Scheele’s green is—arsenious acid, 
six parts; oxide of copper, two; geetie acid one. 
‘Yellow orpiment, or bartal, # sulphuret of areenic, 
in wed in dycing a yellow colour. 

Art integrifolia is the jack treo; 
wood is wed for dyeing yellow. The yellov 
orange colour of the clothes of the phoungye ascetic 
priests of Burma is obtained from it. 

Baccauria sapida, the letcku of Assam, is a 

tree. Tie bark ia used aa a mordaut with 
the roots of Morinda angustifolia. 

Berberis aristata, B, Asiatics, and B. lycium, all 
yield the rusot yellow dye. 
see ofellana yields the amotio; is used to 
im) a it orange colour to al 
to hlford« deeper shade ton iple yellows. 

Bombax Malabaricum is supposed to yield one of 
tho substances known aa mochras, small pieces of 
dark-brown resinowr-lool ing aubatance, generally 
mixed with somo fragments of bark. ‘The other 
mochras is in largish opaquo yellow pieces, curi- 
ously convoluted, and is supposed to be an exa- 
dation from the areca catechu palm. 

Borax ia oconsiopally ueed with turmeric in 
calico printing. 

Butea frondosa and B. superba yield the tisso 
flowers, which are used to dye yellow. 

Coomipinia sappan wood, adding lac, and with 
alan a8 8 mordant, dyes woollen and cotton stuffs 
of a dark red and shades of red. The chips are 
noaked for two days in water with lnc and alum, 
and then boiled, and the liquid used as a dye. 











Calyzaccion longifolium 1s the eurings of the 
Bombay Presidency. Its bark and powdered 
roote sre used for dyei i 





it is largely used, 

iy. “lis flowers are employed 
*°Garthamun tinetorivs hal leave a an 
orange flower. C. oxyacantha, wi res 
mnie ydlow dower dea uative of the Gnacasue 
‘They furnish the safflower of commerce. —C. tinc- 
tertaincoltrated in China India, Bayph Ameri, 
Spats and the whole of the Indian ‘Archipelago. 
‘The flowers contain two pigment principles, one 
known an aaiflower yellow, which is extracted 

Pounding and wasking tho dried flowers; the 
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other is safflower red, or carthamine, which is the 
dye of commerce, When a weak soda solution of 
cartharnine ia left in contact with oxygen, it first 
becomes yellow and then red, and on saturatin 
thia red liquor with citric acid, red mine ia 
thrown down. The affinity of carthamine for 
cotton and silk is such, that when it ia recently 
precipitated, those substances immediately con 
bine with it, and become at first rose-coloured, 
and afterwards of a fine red, so that they may be 
thus dyed withont the intervention of the mordant; 
the stuffs 20 dyed are rendered yellow by the 
alialies, and the colour is to a certain extent 
restored by the Carthamine is never used 
in dyeing wool, | When it i precipitnted from 
concentrated solutions, it furnishes a liguid paint, 
which, evaporated upon sxucers, leaves a residue 
of somewhat metallic lustre, used as a pink dye~ 
stuff, und which, mixed with finely-powdered tale 
and dried, constitutes common rouge. Safflower 
yellow ia soluble in water. When the infusion is 
evaporated, it leaves an oxtract very soluble in 
water, precipitated by acids and soluble in alkalies. 
It is not reddened by oxidizing agents. 

Carthamine yields six or seven distinct shades of 
red,such as pink, rose, crimron, scarlet, eto. In eom~ 
ination with theflowers of Nyctanthes arbor-tristis 
(harsingbar), it yields a golden orange, a deep 
orange, aud a salmon colour; with turmeric it 
gives a splendid soarlet and other tints ; and when 
it ia combined with indigo, Pruasian blue, ete,, a 
Series of beautifal purples, a delicate mauve colour, 
and a deep purple are produced, 

‘The crimson dye ia said to attach without the 
aid of a mordant ; but otherwise, of all the more 
or less beautiful tints produced, scarcely one will 
stand washing without being fixed with mordants, 

From February to May the flowers are picked 
off each day as ‘they appear, leaving the fower- 
hends on the stalk. All that is detached is the 
fragile-looking corolla, which issues from tha 
summit of the prickly teasle-like dlower-head. If 
‘they bo intended for sule to the India dyers, they 
are simply dried ; but if for export to Europe in 
the form an the shflower of, commerce the oreta 
are dam with wate sed into lamps. 
‘Avoat a2 s strainer is stretched on a wooden 
frame ; on this the lumps of florata are laid, and 
water is alow}y poured over them, while aman 
treads them with his feet, sapporting himself on 
two sticka as crutches. In this way the yellow 
colouring ia eliminated from the flowers, the 
presence of which would detract from the beauty 
of the crimson tint for which they are chiefly 
prized. When the water comes clear through the 
strainer, the provase is complete. The flowers are 
then made up by hand into round flat cakes, the 
water squeezed off, and they are dried in the sun. 
In this form they'are known as the safflower of 
commerce. Exports from India have been :— 

















owt, | Re, cat.) Ra, 
1874-70, | 14,222 | 6,50,827 } 1878-79, ) 4,977 [1,886,721 
‘1876-76,| 4,080 | 1,63,528 | 1870-80, aoe 
‘1876-77, | 7,662 | 3,04,672 | 1880-81, | 6,675 |3,61,157 
‘1877-78, | 3,898 | 1,48,806 | 1881-82, | 2,209] 94,754 
Camia suriculata, the ayarai shrub, is common 
in all the south of India. Its bark is 
a 6 tan, It takes tho place of oak bark. The 
‘yield a yellow coloar, and the bark is used 
‘with myrobalans an a dys for giving a buff ooloar 
to leather. 
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Cousin tora seeds are used as 9 aye. 
‘They are said also to form an ingredient in dyemg 
blue with indigo. About seven immersiona are 
et to fix the colour. 

rina equisetifolia and ©. muricata have 
been used about 1864 by M. Jules Lépine of 
Pondicherry, who made an extract from the bark 
which was fixed by bichromate of - With 
re ints montt ave 7 ddish nankeen, 
and with iron, a colour, By simple exposure 
to the air, a nankeen rod was slo ‘which 
stood the washing weil. 

Catechu is au extract from the wood of the Acacia 
catechu. In commerce it is also known aa terra 
ponies, and gambier also is often so named ; have 

en used in India to give a brown dye to cotton ; 
and have been extensively ewployed in the ealico- 
printing works of England. ‘Phe salts of copper 
with sal-ammoniac cause catechu to yield a bronze 
colour, which is very permanent, Theproto-innriate 
of tin produces with it a yellowish brown. A fine 
deep bronze hue is alao produced from catechu 
by the perchloride of tin, with an addition of 
nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a 
brown, and nitrato of iron a dark-brown, For a 
golden coffee-brown, catechu entirely superseded 
tmadder, one pound of it being equivalent to six 
pounds’ of that root. It iv prepared for dycing 
purposes by being steeped in water with a little 
lime; the sie - ‘then Bevined bcieres is 
ruse, The dyeing principle ia catechene, 
which is insoluble whe ped eer oe effect which, 
in Great Britain, a salt of copper along with sal- 
ammoniac is used. From 1877 to 1881, Great 
Britain imported avnually about 30,000 tons of 
eutch and gaunbier. 

‘Cedrela, toona has white fragrant flowers, which 
yield ® sulphur-yeliow aud orange. The yellow 
dyo is extracted’ by boiling in water till three- 
fourtha of the water is evaporated. 

Obarvica betle is the pan or betle-leaf plant. 











‘The leaf is said to be used in Kanouj for colouring the 


the border of chintz mado there, calted fard- 
pakhta, 

Cinnabar, a sulphide of mercury, the shingarf 
or vermilion of the bazars, ground and mixed 
with water, imparts a fresh pink tint to cotton 
cloth dipped into it. 

Cochinesl is a foreign dye from the Coccus 
cacti, The importation into British India 
cochineal in 1880-81 was 4282 cwt., and in 
1881-82, 2886 cwt. From 1877 to 1681, Great 
Britain imported about 30,000 ewt. annually. The 
aniline dyes have not seemingly affected it. 

Cocoanut rind produces a dirty brown (khaki) 
colour. Lime, soda, and slum are used as 
mordents, The rind is jered, and soaked for 
‘a fow days in water, and afterwards boiled. The 
stuff is washed in this water, and a subsequent 
wash in lime-water gives the cloth a red tint 
For brown tints, lime-water is not used. Dippii 
in an infusion of myrobalans renders these elas 
aederper wilphnte of, is used with Time to 

r, sulphate of, is used with lime to pro- 
duce a shade of light blue, principally in pa ae 
dyeing, Verdigria, a subacetate of Cope the 
zangar of the bazare, is occasionally in calico 
PE comrtion fonestratum, a climber of the western 
forests of India, grows wild. Its roots and stems 
contain © quantity of yellow colouring matter 
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similar in property to that of turmeric, and yields 


its colour to water; sells at 3 to 5 annas the 
pound in the bazars ‘of 8. India. It is used also 
medicinally. 

Crocus Cashmerianus of Kashmir yields the 
saffron. ‘The aaffron of ©, sativus, an a cosmetic, 
is largely imported into India from Europe, 

Curcuma zerumbet root, powdered and mixed 


with the powder of sappan wood, forms one 
of the abir red powders which Hindus throw 
about during the holi festival, as with the Con- 
fetti at Rome. 


Cyperus longus and C, pertemnig turnish the 
oigie teat: roots used by dyers to perfume cloth. 
inca cannabioa roots give a yellow dye. 

Delpbinium ajecis furnishes the asbarg dye; a 
decoction of the flowers and stalks give a sulphur 
yellow dye to silk, known as gandhaki; also used 
in calico printing. D. speciosa flowers are simi- 
larly used, 

Diospyros mollis. The celebrated shan black 
vegetable dye is made from ite fruit. It grown 
on the mountains that separate tho province of 
Tavoy from the Siamese territories. Isolated 

is may be seen in the gardena of Tavoy and 
joulmein, 

Earth. "A soft, deab-coloured kind of fuller's 
earth, called Multani mitti, ig used in the Panjab 
for dyeing cotton cloth various shades of buff 
and brown, It is also used in lien of soap for 
washing the hair and body. 

Black mud from the bottom of tanks and old 
rice swamps, with the gum of Acacia Arabica and 
myrobalang, is used na adyo to produce ashade of 
blue-black.’ It is used alike for coarser cottons, 
Dlaukets, and carpets, and for tho finer silks, 
The fabric is dipped in the mud and a decoction 
or infusion of myrobalan. 

Emblica officinalis produces the Aonla frui 
which yields a blackish dye. It is pounded 
boiled with water, and the cloth is dipped into 

ion to obtain the colour called abunsi, 
ashade of blue-black. When mixed with myro- 
balan and sulphate of iron, a black colour ie 
obtained. The leaves are for tanning 
leativer, and sell at Ra. 4 the owt. 

Eugenia jambolana bark is uscd os a mondant 
for blue or black dyes. 

Euphorbia tiruealii is the milk-hedge plant of 
Southern India. Tte ashos aro used a8 an. alkali 
iu dyeing, and form an ingredient of the red 
dye with chay-root. It is also said to enter into 
various other dyeing receipts. 

‘Ficus religiosa. The pipal tree roots are boiled 
in ee alum impart to cotton cloth a 
very pale pink colour 








gamboyia The Toung-tha-lai or Pay- 
yaicthia of the Burmese, yields a gum-resia 
Which can be dissolved in’ spirits of turpentine, 
and affords a beautiful permanent yellow varnish 
for metalic murfacen, : m 

jarcinia_mangostena, the mangosteen, The 
rind of ita frait is used for dyeing black. 

Gardenia florida, In Japan, materials for dye. 
ing are taken from a species of Betula, and from 
the Gardenia florida. 

Bure glabra ia the liquorice plant, ite 
is used in calico printing in the Panjab. 

Gossypium Indium, the ootton plants its 
flowers are used in the Manipuri district as a 
yellow dye. 
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Grislea tomentosa, a shrub of all India, yields 
the red godari or dhauri flowers, and these and the 
leaves aro used im dyeing, —the Jeaves in dyeing 
aheep-skins andleatherred, and the flowers (dhaurs) 
dn Northern India, along with morinda bark, also 
asa red dye, n Kandosh the flowers form a 
considerable article of commerce inland as a dye. 

‘Hodichium spicatam, the Ka-pur Kachri, grows 
in China and tho sub-Himalayan forests.’ It is 
made into n decoction along with Charila, Parmelia 
Kemtechadalis, and Nagor-matha (Cyperus longus), 
and used in dyeing and calico printing to im 
& fragrance to the cloth. It ia aleo used, 
esmphor, to preserve fabrics from ineeots. 

Hedyotix umbellata of Lamarck is the Olden- 
\wsidia umbellata of Linneus. Tt furnishes the 
Shay-rocts, extensively mted by dyers in the south 
of india, ‘It ns been trled in Great Britain, but 
has not been successful, owing, as it is supposed, 
to deterioration of the chay-root during the voyage. 

Hibiscos rosa-sinensis, the shoe flower. Its 
sich scarlet flowers yield a purple juice, employed 
tor dyeing a lilac colour, and for bi 
leather. It has been found useful as a litmus. 

Holignrna longifolia, the Thit-kha-ya of the 
Barmowe, is one of the black varnish trees. 

‘The Indigo of commerce is obtained in different 
countries from species of Indigofera. Since 1878, 
an indigo has been chemically produced, but not 
in commercial quantities. J. tinctoria of India, 
‘Mauritius, Madagnscar, and St. Domingo, furnishes 
the iargest quantity of indigo. The plants called 
in India J. nil and 1. peeudo-tinctoria are sup- 

to be varieties of I. tinctoria. It is used 
cipally ss a blue dye. From 1860-51 to 

860-61, its export from India ranged in value 
from £1,734,888 to £2,424,332. In the 7 years 
1875-76 to 1881-82, the valaeof the indigoexported 
from India has run up to 44 millions sterling :— 

76 


ce 





1875-187 10, ewt. Rs, 2,87,50,{ 
1876-1877, 100,384 ” 85S 
2877-11 120,006 ,, ” 

1876-1879, 105,051 ,, vy 2,96,01,625 
1879-1880, 100,923 ,, yy 2,95,72,205 
1880-1881, 116,870 54 oy 3,57,15,814 
Ae8i-186%, 150,303 |, 3,4, 50,06, 802 
In the five years 1877 to 1881, the imports 


into Great Brithin ranged from 58,388 to 81,088 
owt, Manilla indigo isn hqnid extract. Formosan 
indigo is an excellent blue dye, but as imported 
into Chinn it wes such adulterated with cart 
r, In Peh-chih-li, a very good 
fodige fn eold under the name of kiagtiro,” 

Tsatis tinctoria, the woad of Europe, yields a 
blue dye; another species, I. indigotica, i named 
as't plant of Bhang-bai and Chusan ; and I, tinc- 
tori, under the name of tien-tsing, is also said 
to be caltirated in Chinn i a 

Iron oxide, wit , as with tannic 
and galic acids, “produces, black, Salphsto of 
fron gives no black dye, and ia very extensively 
‘aed fn combination with sugar (goo), and some 
times ‘with myrobolana. “It is” also’ used with 
other substances for various colours. With myro- 
‘balans it produces a greyisb, purplish black dye. 

the formof geru or 
is 


Tron, impure sesquiozide, in 
red ochre, is abundant in many parte, 
extensively used by Hindn devotees for dyei 
their cloths of a dali orange colour; and is 
Jargely by gees for, several other ecloars 

garth in simply powdered and mi; water, 
into which the cotton cloth is fixed. Red ochre 








ing specit 
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of a lighter colour than gera, is known a8 hirmfi; 
and yellow ochre (hydrated sesquioxide af iron} 
is oconsionally used as a dye, under the name of 
ramraj, also called zard ar pili mitti. 

curcas, the physic nut. Its jnlos or 
oft oiled with oxide of iron dyes black, i" 

jatropha, fers grows wild throughont 

Ton tad ifr leaves are sald to yield "0 green 
dye of great beauty for cotton cloths. 

‘Justicia, sp, According to Mr. Fortane, near 
Ningpo, s bastard species of Justicia furnizhos 
much indigo. The planta being thrown into pita 
in the open field, and ‘with water, 
the rotting of its herbage, Hime is added, and tho 
Tigi thoroughly mined up ead beaten; the 
‘water in then drawn off, leaving the thick indigo 
* paste at the bottom to dry, ratory to being 
packed in bamboo beskets. ‘The froth rising 
upon these pits of liquid is collected sud made 
into an extract, called tien-hwa or ts'ing-tai, in 
imitation of a powder formerly bronght from 
Persia, and in great repnte as 8 paint, and a 

ife medicine, 





Ka-bi-ni of Akysb is used to tinge fishing nets 
8 brown colour. 
Khandelia Rheodii of Tavoy ; its bark is used to 
dye cotton thread of a dirty red colour, 

Lac. Goccus laces, the Ine insect of India, is 
, found on many trees, but the best of its produce 
‘is on the Butea frondosa, Ficus religiosa, and the 
i Schleichera trijuga, and Vatica lsccifere. Whon 
the female is about to lay her eggs, she secretes 
& pellucid and glutinous substance from the 
margina of her body, which in the end covers 
the whole insect aa with a cell. When hardened 
by exposure to the air, this substance becomes of 
‘a more or less deep red or orange colour, hard 
and translucent, ‘This is lac in a crude state, and 
it often entirely covers a branch. The lac or 
resinous inerustation is separated from the wood, 
converted into sheli-lac, xnd cakes of Inc-dye 
formed. It bas always had competitors with 
cochineal and other dyestaffs, but the aniline 
dyes have now almost driven the lac-dye out of 
the market. The quantities and valuea of the 
cxports from India of Ine and ite producte were oa 

under — 








cate cmt | Bs 
1875-76, 103,583 75,57,474 1878-79, 91,423 29,87,157 
‘1976-77, 128,712 63,64,764 1879-90, 71,048 37,14,960 
‘1877-78, 104,645 36,20,451 1880-81, .. 57,83,202 

In the five years 1877 to 1881, Great Britain 
imported from 51,159 to 104,278 ewt. of shell-lao, 
seed-lne, and tnc-dye, 

Laurns cinnamomum, tejpat; its leaves are used 
with myrobslan. 

‘Lawsonia inermis. Mahomedan women in Asia 
use the leaves and shoots for dyeing their nails 
red, aleo the palms of the hand and the goles of 
the feet. The leaves are beaten into pulp with 
rice-water, and in that form applied, and the 
following morning washed off. The manes and 
tails of the horses are stained red in the samo 
mavner ; some men dye their beards. 

‘Lichens of the mountains of Ceylon, the Neil- 

‘Himalayas 


phere, the Koondah hill, and the 
jich 3 


and P. borreri, 
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shana of tho Kondahs sro the Cetrera glance | in 

and snother ‘Lecanora Tartarea, Gyro- 
dennis, is rangiferina. 

‘At the Exhibition of 1852, the Parmelia 

sent from the Neilgherries and Ceylon 

‘was valued at from £195 to £225 per ton; and 

fhe Booels fusiform sent from Ceylon at £880 


The Chuldhaliara of the Panjab is x mixture 

of dye lichens, the Parmelis Kamtechadalis, P. 

Beritta, and ite vavcty P.eorediate; Unves florida, 
ina calicaria, and Physica leucomela. 

‘Lime is twed in calico-printing in combination 
with gum aa 8 zeniat past. Tt ts also employed 
with sugar to excite fermentation in indigo, and 
convert it into indigo white, in the presence of 


ae 


ider dyeataff of Europe and Western Asia 
is the roots of the Rubia tinctorium, and yields 
the well-known Turkish red. Tho madder used 

in India ts from the Rubia cordifolia, bone 
known as the manjith, Turkey madder roots at 
ttt 208, or 80s. the ewt,, and 


Sonnjith somewhat leas. During’ the 11 years up 


1860-61 to 1860-61, the value of tho manjth ox 

from India pe £10,694 to £34,379. 

“he a of both theso plants has been very 

Affected by the dhoovery of the aniline 

Sa Great Britain has diminished its imports of 
them ag under, in owta.:-— 








yarr, = 1878. 1870, ass. 
wide 9,061 ides a87O 180 
Mailotus Philippinensis furnishes the kapli or than the 


extensively used in India as an ange 
aye Lease ie silk and wool. It is Bo 
aly poder ‘on. the capau! 

vrich ar are wusece i in March, and rubbed pd 
trodden on, or shaken in bags till the farina sepa~ 
rates. Four patta of the powder, one of powdered 
alum, and two of carbonate of soda, are rubbed 
well togethar with oil of seaarsum, and 

in water, into which the ailk is dipped. we "a 
however, mufficient to mix it with water alone, or 
with water containing half ite weight of carbonate 
of soda, Itdoes not require a mordant, It also 
produces in the N.W. Provinces a rich fame 
colour of great beauty snd permanence, Colonel 
Beddome says that some of The powder, carefully 
collected by the Forest A ogee brought 8 
high, prico in England. The bark is used for 


““fardienia tinctoria, « native of Sylbot and 
Barwa, is cultivated in Northern Ite 
Jeaves "yield more and superior Thdige to the 
Indigofera tinctoria, 


Mice, in « roughly powdered form, is usod 
yore and tad wasbenmen Ye orate cn oth to ie 


ite 4 sparkling rance. 
eitolio, M. bracteata, M. tinctoris, 


al sce linea are dy ive plants common in India 
and eastwards to China, The eee panos 
‘both from the roota and the 


‘ental in fi back vo onfour, yellow ad Sed, 
changing to crimson by the application of alka- 
Bas, In many places the rote ofthe M. umbelata 
sre cusployed insiend of chay-root in dyeing eotion printing, 
yarn red, The colour is neither so bright nor 20 
= woe stm describes the prom F 
rte cotton yarn and soa it 

oe pron ly anergy bye mmeds ot for 
of the milk-hedge, and the yarn steeped 
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it for four nights, being dried in the sun durin 
‘the day ; it is then washed in brackish water, 
dried in the aun, Or Sacers (katoha, 13} pounds ? 
togara root, M. citrifolia, finely po 
put into a pot of water together with the 
and kept ail night over a fire of cow-dang. 
$a the ncaing it en out and dried in the sun. 
proves is repeated for two successive 
Se ‘which completes the process. 
obtained from the roots of the M, 
in general use for dyeing the yarn of 
cloths, both silk, Tt cote and 
e colours of the kind are rarely seen. 
@ miinoral mordaut, in tho ‘native 
nknown, and, with the exception of 










re 

gle 

of 
w 


Weak lye made from the nahes of some jungle 
plants, no other application is made beyond the 
‘simple solution of the extract from the wood iteelf, 
Most of the Madras red tarbands are dj 





the bark and root of M. citrifolia; it yields three 

 shaden, a bright red, a pink red, and 
Eiint ved. ‘The plants are cultivated and come ta 
maturity in three years; the roots are then dug 

‘and sorted into, three kinds, according to the 
fineness of the fibres, Tho fibres are then cat 
and beaten down well, and afterwards ground to 
powder, which latter js used for the dye. 

Morinda umbellata grows wild throughout 
South-Eastern Asin. The hark of the roote of 
plante three years old gives the best dyo. It 
‘one of the commonest of the red dyes of Indi 
though the colour is dull, it is considered faster 

brighter tints obtained from other aub- 


stances. 

Melanorrhcea usitatissima is the black variish 
thit-taay tree of Burma, ued to lacquer boxes. 3. 
glabra is similarly useful. 

Melastoma Malabathricum and M. macrocarpum 
are shrubs of South-Mastern Asia ; their berries 
are twed to dye black. 

Memecylon tinctorium ; a cold infusion of its 
leaves gives a yellow colour. Tt is used for dyeing 
sebredisas of the agen gto Fis aleo forms S 

it of the dyes obtained from sappan wo 

and myrobalans, and it is likewise ‘mio with the 
chay-root, Hedyotis umbellata, as a red d 

fergui red-wood is valuable for both black and 
red, but more especially for orange. The colours 
imparted to silk, with different mordants, wero 08 
follows :— 
1, Muriate of tin, 3 shados of orango, varying with 

‘tho temperntare of the ter and the time of im- 


2, Acetate of alumina, 2 shades of fame ealoar, 
3. Acetate of iron, 2 shades of drab, 
1 Acetate of iron, with decoetion of galls, « fine 























‘5. Mixed ee manjith, « varicty with red and 

are obtained, but not equal to manjith alone, 
Nyctanthes arbor-tristis flowers are dried in 
the san and kept for use. They are then. boiled 
in water, 1 pound to 10 gallons, evaporating 9 
The fabric is dipped into ir, and is dyad 
yellow; butitis s flecting colour. 
ae, atest the Charele lichen of 
is used aa a perfume in calico 
tho owt. P. capernte, Pe 


of a fine 
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snbetance for barking sails, nets, and lines. Its 
fruit is used in dyeing black. 

Pistacia vera flowere, called buznak, are used 
in the Panjab and N.W. Provinces in silk-dyeit 
ng algo are the galls formed on this plant. 

Polygonum Chinense, P. barbatum, and P. 
aviculare all produce a beantifal blue colour, much 
Hike that from indigo. The leaves are firet dried, 
then pounded, and made into smal) cakes, which 
are sold in the shopa, Three cuttings of P. 
tinotoria are obtained in China annually. It has 
Deen introduced into Belgium, It has red flowers. 

‘Potash is used in extracting the erimson dye 
from safflower, and also occasionally in calico 
printing. It ia usually obtained from the atalks 
of the Pevicillaxia spicata or bajra. 

‘Ponica granatum or pomegranate. An infusion 
of the root bark yields a deep blue precipitate 
with salts of iron; a yellowish-white one with 
‘4 solution of isinglass ; & greyish-yellow one with 
Gaweive pibliaiie, ind ooteah, “ic ‘ammaons 
coloure it yellow. A light red dye is produced 
from the flowers. The rind of the fruit is ground 
and boiled, and the concentrated decoction is 
used alone in dyeing cloth s greenish brown or 
kbak-rezi colour. The cloth is simply dipped in 
the decoction. But it is more generally used 
along with some other dye as a colour concen- 
trator, in which case the rind is boiled along with 
‘the other dye. It is used for fixing the colonr of 
turmeric in ycllow and orange shades, and tur- 
meric with jee for the various alades of 

Paychotrix. ‘The wood of the jack, the root of 

the psychotrin, the bark of the gainboge trees, the 
flowers of the ivuten, the rind of the Bengal quince, 
the leaves of tho memecylon and the touk-yat, all 
produce bright yellow dyes, 
Peerocarpus santalinus. Red sanders wood is 
hard and of a bright garnet red colour, and is 
employed to dye lasting reddiah - brown on 
wool, It only yields its colour to ether or alcohol. 
The exporta f¢ ‘this wood from Madras in one year 
amounted to nearly 2000 tons, Price, £6 to £9 
‘the ton. 

Quereus infectoria and other species yield the 

gall or dyer ato 9. infectoria in calle the 
, because the gall or nut-gall is produce 

aie We is a native of the countries From the 

Levant to Kurdistan, and is supposed to yield the 

roduct known as Mecca galls, H. 1. galls, and 


Randia dumetorum fruit, the main-phal, ig used 
in calico printing as @ colour intensifier. 

‘Rbamnus catharticusis the buckthorn of Europe 
and Asis, Its foliage and bark can be employed 
for the preparation of a green dye, R. ‘chloro, 
Lindley, aud the R, whlis of China, furnish a 

ior green pigment for silk, 

in 1848, M. de Montigny, consul at Shang-hai, 
forwarded to the Minister of Commerce green 
cottona named. Lion-sti (that is, cloth dyed with 
the dye produced by the tree lioa).” Father 
Helot stated that these cottons are commercially 
known ty. the name of Be-to-pon, (green-coloured 
k; Ngheon-lose 














sboth) when dyed with the bas 
‘water lily green lour) and Ngheou-lo-1 
Crater Ny goes clos that i to eee aged ok 
the coloar of the leaves of mymphea, when they 
hare been dod with tho Locks. The cant of 
dyeing in ® equare me inches and a 
faction) of cotton staff, either Gh ‘the bark or 


5. colour), 
6 annas), 50 cattiea (about 
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tho Lo-kao, is about 50 centimes (about 6 annas 
and 3 pies), M, de Montigay eeut at the same 
‘time 10 oatties (about 18 pounds) of Pih-chow-elle 
cast 4950. sapecs (about 10 rupees 
Toh, ace be eomeek hom 
a paint eid to be e 
| see of No-me, cont 20,800 bapoos (about 42 
Topeea 4 amas), 
‘Moorcroftianum, the rhubarb root, is 
used to obtain a yellow on woollen and sill. 
‘zophora tangle, the mangrove bark, in 
Aralau yields a dye of @ chocolate colour. & 
decoction of a mangrove bark of Penang ie said 
to produce a deep black in material previously 
Dhue, Mangrove bark is extensively ex- 
to China a a tanning substance, 
Rin-nay, of the Burmese, is used for dyeing 
houngye. (priests) clothes with yellow orange 
colour. 


Rabia cordifolia supplies the Indian manjith of 
commerce, and R. tinctoria the madder, both of 
them yielding a red dye. See Mader. 

Ruellie comosa, of Assam, the mai-gyee of 
Burma and Tenasserim, furnishes the blue room 
dye, which ie prepared after the manner of 
i Tt grows wild. R. indigotica is the 
Tien-ching of China, where it is grown for its 
blue dye, R. indigofera is oultivated in Burma 
for local use as a blue dye. Ite yield is about 
8 ewt. per acre. 

Saltpetre in solution is used in wool-dyeing. 

Saffron, from the Crocus sativus of Burope, ia 
largely itmported into India asa cosmetic. Saffron 
from Kashmir, from its price, is prohibitive aso 
dye; it is used as a drug and cosmetic. 

Semecarpus anteardivm ig the marking nat tree; 
the juice of the nat is used for marking cloth. 

Soda salts, in the form of impure carbonate or 
sulphate of soda, are used ne detergents, for wahing 
cloth as a preliminary in calico printing. These 
salts, efflorescing on the surface of the ground, 
have rendered tracts of land iu Hindustan uncul- 
tivable. A carbonate of soda, called rasai, is pre- 
pared from the reh effforescence, by dissolving it 
m water and allowing foreign substances to settle. 
jji is a mixture of the carbonates of soda and 

Tt is mado by dissolving wood-nabes and 
Teh in water, and exposing the solution to the san 
for soveral ‘days, It is used in extracting the 
critnson dye from maffiower ; also in. bleaching. 

‘Soymida febrifuga is used to produce one of the 
Khaki or dirty browns of which cotton stuffs are 
ofted dyed ; it is used also along with more vala- 
able arnotto and kapila. 

Strobilanthus flaccidus, the rampat of India, is 
aarmall shrub. Tts leaves and twige aro boiled in 
‘water with the yarn to be dyed red, which, how- 
rer, ie not permanent colour, 

locos racemosa, S. grandiflora, 8. panion- 
lata, beck and loaves, yield yellow dyes, Tho 
bark is used in eaico printing and lnther-dyeing, 

as an auxiliary to other dyes; 1) are 
hep erry dT. ne the es igoldi 
erecta and T. e marigolds ; 

their dowers soaked in water yield yellow dye, 
when squeezed out by the ‘hand. Common 
we it thing. 











‘Temarisk "Tamarix aticulata, 7. ovi- 
entalis, sad other species, are known to the Indi 
dyers and calico printers as the main. 


DYES. 


og Uepizasa apolines, of Nubia, and T. toxioaia, 


le. 

‘Terminalis, Several species of this genus 
duce the commercial myrobalan feat or ie: 
— yield with alum a pee durable yellow, 
with salts of irons a Riek fen ee of T. 
bellerica are for dyeing clotl in tanning. 

‘The bark and leaves of T. veatappa are astringent, 
and with salts of iron yield a black pigment. 

A decoction of the bark of T. chebulaisemployed of 
& tanning leather, and is used aa a mordant in 

ag (ta nuts, when mixed with alum, yield a 
Bs which chintz printers and carpet-weavers con- 
sider their best and most durable yellow. Along 
with ferraginous wud, it gives a good and durable 
black dye; and the outer coat of the rind with 
sulphate of iron yields black dye, which is used 
hy dyers and harness-makers. It forms an in- 

ieee in dyeing red, along with asppen wood. 

1} the madder-dyed clotha are firet ateeped in it, 
‘The dyera pound the outer rind of the fruit, and 
mix it with water; the cloth is simply dipped into 
this mixture. The colours obtained are black with 
mulphate of iron, green with turmeric, dark blue 
with indigo, and brown along with eastechu. It 
is used more as a concentrator of colour than aa 
vontributing much colour of its own. 

The nut Sa TT. chebula is the most valuable. 
The fruit consists of a white pentangular nut, of 
whieh the a tho shell or covering ia used both by dyers 
an 

‘Tertinalia ar) juna. The inner bark is broken into 
Gina and the dye eticestied ty boling: Ihe ces 
of ihe. barks employed in producing the khaki 
brownish colour on cotton cloths If the pean 
yarn or cloth bas been previously Sippel in 
iordant solution of slum and ‘myrobalans, 
darker fast colour is produced. 

Tn 1880-81, India exported 315,628 owt, valae 
a 37! ons and in 1881-82, 891,566 cwt., value 
Ad, 

Mes na-myeng of ab dyes yellow, and with 
cilead lag, sod colour obtained 

T aculeata is a common shrab of the 
Peninsula. Its root has a yellow wood and yellow- 
igh corky bark, which yield their colour to water. 
Xe is ony to be the lopez root formerly 
famed in Europe. The root-bark eels at 3 to 5 
‘apnas the pound. 

Turmeric dyoa a dirty ee with an alkaline 
earth. 








‘Vateria Roxbarghisua yield iney varnish. 
Voulings seaiveaute {esau to bes native of 
Central and Northern India, and V. 


inde 
is found in Ceylon and the Tadian Food 
Burma, and is em e native to 
are an orangred age. Thewe ‘eo plants di 
‘were for long confounded one with the other, and 
it a known whether V. sealyeniata ie a8 
ag thai moaderaspatana, 
ah ay chukkay of the Tamil 
end the rakts 


ag ty root-bark, 


gE 


the cotton yarn or cloth have been previously 
ina mordant solution of altim and myror 

a darker colour, which is fast, is produced, 
Ainslie; Craufurd ; Mason; Tomlinson ; 
MCultoch; Simmonds; Fortine; Exhibitions, 186%, 
1862; Birdwood, Veg, Prod.; Maritime Com- 
merce; Stat, Abst; Poole's Stat. of Comm. ; 








Ure's 





Dictionar ; Annual Statement of Trade. 
ee STIDA. Macl, This insect 
dung-beetles in represented by the 


pat 2ig.; Xylotrapes, Hope 5 Phi cures, 
tr joepheas, Mack, i in India. 
of Java, yislds a 
fret used 88 gutlic. D. Clempioch te te prent tron 
‘of tbe central province of Ceylon, found "up to on 
elevation of 4000 feet—Thw. 'D. proceram, & 
Guaves ‘penictl ay sk 3 = tsi Are 
earea paniculata, 
and Ti bar —Rozh, 7 
DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM. BL 
Guarea binestarifera, Roxb. | Amoors fiviformis, W, JU, 
‘A great tree of Ceylon, found in the central 


Picrinee, up to an elevation of 9000 feet, and at 
caloa.—Tha, p..60. 

DYTISCIDA, Maci. This insect family of 
aquatic coleoptera in India is represented by the 











Cybister, Curt; Dytiseus, Livn.; Eun~ 
Sas, Bn Erich; hy Hiya, Leach; Colyiaboten, 
rus, Clairy. 

CorupEnin 2 naine of Indra, seemingly tho 

origin of the name Jupiter, perhaps from Jira ie 
Pitra, father, byupetir ut tir ney) however, be 
from the words Deo, » father, or 
from Div, the sky, asd far Mag A tear 
YUTA. SaNsk. Gambling with dan 
Salers o betling on cocks, rams, ei. Data prati- 
a pad, also Dyuta-purnima, in Hingston, 
Right of the last day of the light half and eve 
of the first day of the dark half of the mouth 
Kartik, which is to be spent in gam! ini honour 
of Lakshmi, the gotden of fortune 
DEAT. Benae” An open shed wear 4 Barmess 

PBZU NAWAZ, a0. 490-626, n Himyarite king 
of Yemen, who visited Medina (Yathrib), of which 
half the population were Jews, and he became » 
convert. Ho invaded Nejran, and destroyed 20,000 
Christians, throwing them into a blazing trench. 
—Koran Sura, 85; Muir, i, 162. 

DZUTU. ‘Tex,’ The scalp-lock of Hindu men. 





of the Arabic © aa be Se 
English letter ¥3 tt, ienta e sounds of 
some of the e letters of 


faced an in there, 
in Veda In the languages of Southern 





of Meowalaharere sod ea Its colouriog in Maleslam and Tamil especially, 

Ratir oorre ithe ota abd wood of ibe pane sarevaryermmonly pronoun 35? Bicoted by 

it ig used in Bangalore 1@ carpet-weavers, an initial y, 

The sextet by bling ecw of actor in the Obincee tongue moana @ bas 

‘wood in water. Simpla dipping in the solution wie aie ants trae Gacy 

Tope te dye, bot the colour feng, tas 'he Hida spy Whoa the Gren 
28 1 


BA 


Iption, Barbaroa and Barbarus, 
Gentile, and as Araba use Ajam. In the 50th 
article of the British treaty with the Chinese, 
it was stipnlated that E should not be used. to 
‘the people of Britain. Yuen ie another 
Chinese term for foreigner, the exact meaning of 
-whish bas not been mentioned; and the term Hi 
mow yin, red-brintled man, was alo appliod tothe 4; 


EA of the Chaldees is Schalman, the saviour, 
Ea ia, moreover, the Oannes, lawgiver, of the fmg- 
ments of Berosas in the sculptures of 


es Jews used 





and on cylinders, the Eushannis of Hygiu, 
Eud'the Ou of Helladios re 
BAGLE. 
Ste ce Hes. 


Dl0 foanse. 
20 Un, Sr 





The eagles, the Aquilinw, are arranged by 
naturalista as & eub-family of the Falconides, of the 
onder Raptores, or birds of prey, the Accipitres of 
Linnwus, and the Repaces and Raptatores of other 
sathore. "Dr Jordon srranges, io Aguile into 

ps Ga Eagles Kite Eagles, Hewk 
pent, and Fishing Eagles. They 
oh ‘powerful in teat, and are often named 
in Soripturo, Job xxxix. 27 sayn : 
“By i thy woe thet he enle cour, 
‘maketh his nest on high? 
The teak the placa of hin obtain. 
‘Ho abides on tho crag, the place of stren 


prey. 





Thence he pounses upon his anes 
His eeu diocern afex' off.” 
1. Tres: Facies. 
(a) Aquila chrysaet, Linn, Golden Eagle. 


pigar, Geel. uiladaphwnia, Hodgson, 
Final fear ath, | Aaneeste ates 
‘The golden” eagles found over tho 
art of northern and central Europe, Asis, and 
enoeioa it is, however, rare in India, and’ only 
in the Himalays for in for in Oudh and the N.W. Hime. 
Jaye it is the Jammergeyer to ‘which Europeana 
the name of gollon cagle. It is named 
at and Bjurkut by the Mougola, and is the 
Bearcoote which Atkinson notices in his travels. 
Tis 3 103} foot lovg und the Kirghis and other 
tribes train it to kill antelopes, foxes, 
and even wolves, It is carried on w perch betwixt 
‘two men, or on a horse. 
@) Aguila imperiatis, Bechst., Imperial Eagle. 
ik, mel A. Nipolensis, ody. 
sear oat a bes 
x Sinai ‘Gray, Hard. 
Fru, +. Beno, | Jamiz, Jumbiz,. . isp. 
‘The imperial eagle is found throughout the 
is not oeomae t in Central india and 
on the table-land, but is rare in the south of 
Te commences to neck ite prey about an 
‘hour after sunrise, hunting Slowly at no great 
elevation over bushy valleys sod ravines, and 5, 


ver callivated ground, pounci 
Sore Pock, rata, lizard® clo,’ bub will cat 
carrian, 
eh Ae wai, Gel Spotiod Eagle. 
‘Aguile melanwtus, Sav, ittata, 
‘A clani, Patt. i 
Buby Jiyndhe, Bee. ia | Melee 


ihe "The nyoted eagle bf d 
foun 
%, Africa, Western Asia, and the 





Ta. 


eo 


EAGLE, 


and is tolerably common in the Karnatic and in 

Malabar, It prefers the vicinity of enltivaied 

placea ; it lives on small animals,—rate, equirrels, 

lizards, and frogs, 

@ Aquila fulveacens, Grey, Tawny Eagle. 
Gray, Hard, [4 rego Frank, Jevd. 


vinides, Bl 

. Har, Dhotwa of the 

Tax, Bursawul of the 
Te. 


tho imperial eagle in miniature. 
great part of India, ia very abun- 
dant in the Dekban, but is unknown in Malabar, 
Bengal, and to the E. of India. It prefers dry 
open plains. It quests slowly over fields, and 
feeds on hares, partridges, rite, lizards, and occa- 
sionally enters villages and towne and carries off 
chickens and ducklings, It-pursues and robe kites, 
falcons, and other birds of Ita feathers are 
used for feathering atrow-al 

(0) Aquila hastaia, Lese,, tho Long -legged 
rahe; Spinstus punctatun, Jerd. 
Jiyade, Gutimer, Hawn, | Pheri Tiss, . . . Hin. 

This eagle ia not common, Ys robe birds neste, 

() Aquila pennata, Gmel., Dwart Engle. 
Spiznctus milvoides, Jerd, | But inte, Hod. 
ial strate, Broke = | sala nzeblat 
Bunje Fronds, . Tay, 


Beghetl Jamis, « Hmm, | 
Gilhri mar, . 7. ° Oodstal gedda,” 

This cagle is found in W. Asia, N. pine! in 
8 Herc, and throughout Judit frequenting 
groves of deoe, a oa sdege Tan 

yuncing on sguirrels, rats, doves, pigeons, 
chictlons. fens wit chickens r¢ 
it, and call their young to them. Crows often 
pursue it out of their bounds, 
2. Kyre Eaates, 

() Neopus Malaiensie, Reinwardt, Black Eagle. 
Aquila perniger, Hodgs, | Nisnetus ovivorus, Jerd. 
Hlosgong, 52+ limon. | Adsei nalla Gedds, ‘Tax, 
Tabmong : 

This eagle is found in most of se billy and 
joey, districts of India, of Burma and Malayana. 

it ig generally seen circling or questing for prey 
at no great height. Ite chief food is obtained by 
robbing binds’ nesta of the ogga and the young, 


3. Hawk Eacues. 
(h) Nivactus Bonetti, Torom. 
‘Nisnstos niveus, Jerd. | Aguile intermedia, Bon, 
. » How | ease oe ee Tam, 
Kundeli alewa, Ten 
ii about 27 inches long, and is found 
throng’ India in the hilly and j nat a 
Te peeyson game birds and peafowl, di 
‘watorfowl, lao on tars pigeons, Dr Fenton 
fhinks it could be trained to hunt hares, antelopes, 
fawns, and bustard. 
@) Linmaetus niveus, Temi. 
‘Faloo limnactus, Vigors, | Nisnetus pallidus, Hodys. 
‘This email eagle come ft in Bengal Badal, and 
north to the Himelaya, and easterly into Burma, 
‘Melayans, and the Archipelago. 
G) Linmaetus cristatellus, Tero, 
‘Faloo Lathami, Tick. 1 F. cirrhatas, Gmel, 
setup . ie Lrg {Jute paar ve 
ee wi le is found 
Tndia, the Pentuonls, and tna 
said to inhabit the Himslaya, Kamaon, and Bhutan. 





‘Waar, 
EREALA. 
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BAGLE. 


It sita on a high tree, and pounces on hare, part- 

Hidgos, young peafowl, jungle-towl, eto, 

nahh Litnactos Nipalencs, Hodge. Spotted Hawk 
agle. 


Rissotus Nipatonal, Wods. Falco orientalis, Zemin. 


Rolfore,. . 5 Buor. | Kanzha Cheel,. . Ler 

This has been found in the Himalaya, Khassys 
Hills, and Ceylon. _ It kills phessanta, partridges, 
and other emell bizda S* Phases 

Q) Limnaetus Kienierii, De Sparre, Rnfous- 
bellied Hawk Engle, Spizactus albogularis, Tickell. 
‘This is rare in the Himalaya and Contrat Indie. 

(m) Limnaetue caligatus, Horaf., is a dark- 
coloured bird of Malacca, 

4, Sunpeny Eac.es. 
(u) Circaetus Galticns, Gmel, Serpent Engle, 








©. brachydactylus, Meyer, 

Sap mai Brxa. Pamula-gedda, . . 1 
-patar, Can. Rawol of the. “Wac 
Samp-mar, . Hin, Kendateleof the Yenkars. 

Pawba pranda, . Taw. 


‘This serpent oagle is found in the south of 
Baurope, N. Africa, all over India and Asia, and 

‘the open ground, questing like a harrier, 
Tt eats creature, but snakes and lizards are 
chief food, hovering in the air, and pounci 








suddenly like a stone down. Tt seizes with its 
talons the suake by the buck of the head, and the 
snake often twines its body around the bird, and 
encumbers it. 

(0) Spilornis okeeta, Daud. 
Faleo albidus, Cus. Circaetus Nipaler Hod. 
F, undulatus, Vigors, Buteo bacha, Frankfin. 
Cirosetus undulatus, Jerd. B. melanotus, Jerd. 

Sab cheer, Bev, Dotta genda, . , Gown. 
an Murayala, ” Mann. 





" Mani 
. 1. Gaz. Nala pamuls gedda, Tet. 
‘Tho crested ‘serpent eagle is found all over 
India, in Assam, sud Burma. It livos on snakes, 
izarda, rate, frogs, and insects, 
(p) Spitornis backu, Daud., from Java and 
Sutnatra ; is the Falco bido of Horeficld. 


Spilornis spitogaster, Blainv., from Ceylon 
and Fein 


() Spilornis holospitus, Vigors, ia from the 
Philippines. 
6. Sea Eaaes or Frisia Esours, 
(0) Pandion halistus, L., Osprey; Fish Hawk. 
Tandion Indieus, Hodge. | Pandion fluvialia. 


‘Mach moral, Bale,..Buxo. Pantiang,. . . LEPcH. 
Mach mang, .'. , | Veraliadi pong, . Taw. 
Machariys, . : : 9, Koramin gedda, Te. 
‘Macha-rang, - Heo, Hegguliof . YuRKALA. 


The fish hawk of Europe, Africa, and Asia, is 

il over India; abundant near the cost, 

aid along marine lagoons It plunges from a 

reat height into the sea and earrcs off» goodly 

sized ih, ut is froquenty robbed by the Haliw- 

tus lencogaster. P. leucocephalus, Gould, occurs 
in Augean 


(®) Potioatue ichthyetus, Horsf., White-tailed 
Sea Eagle. 


‘Pandion Hneatas, Jerd. IchthyootuaIncarins, Hodg. 
‘Aghthycetus bicolor,  Helistus plumbeus, Hc 

1 Hoateldii, 5 4 an 
‘Mech merol,’, . Buxo.{Madbuys, . . . EiRD. 


hie eagle is rare south of the Nerbadda, but 


EAGLE STONES. 


common in Hindustan, Burma, and Malayan. It 
Hives Seiy co, Sab but wil oxy oi, 6 seul as 
‘wounded duck. 





(u) Polioetue humilis, Temm., » ministure of 
Yast; is found in Malacca andthe islands. It is 
the I. napus of Blyth. 


x} Hoalietus fulviventer, Viell., Ring-tailed Bea 
Falco Maoel, Team. 


Haliztus Maoei, B/yth, 
H. albipes, Hodge. 


Hallatus unicolor, Gray. 
FF, lanceolatus, Hodge, 





Macha rang, . Bex. Bana. 
Mach mang — ot 
Mech “aind ius, of the Kon, 
‘The ring-tail eagle is found throughout 
the N. of fadia, along the Ganges and Indus up to 
Kashmir. It lives on fish, turtle, and enakes. 





(w) Haliztus lencogaster, Gmel., Grey-backed 
Sea Eagle. 


Blagrusloucogastor, Blyth. F. dimidiatna, Raffes. 
Teh cultrungis, BY. F. maritimuvy, met. 
Faloo blagrus, Daw: 


‘This tea eagle is found throughont India, in 
Burma, Malayana, and Australis ebiely onthe 
coast and near tho mouths of rivers. It lives on 
soa-snakes, orabs, rate, and on fish which it picks 
up ou the beach, 
(Q) Hatietustncoogyhatua fa of N. Amorica and 
Aquila nevioides, the tawny engle, isa native of 
Asia and Africa, extending into southern Europe, 
It is nearly nilied to the imperial eagle. 
white-headed aca eagle is tho ndopted emblem of 
the United States of America, The wedge-tailed 
eagle of -Anstralin, Aquila audnx, proys indis- 
criminately on all animals,—Jamba, the kangaroo, 
bustard. Halistus leucogaster is the Australian 
sea cagie, Batcleur eagle, Helotarsus caudatur, i 
oe ccule takes a part in the mythology of the 
he eagle takes a in the hol of 
Hindus “The allegory of Kelana oo se parsing 
ing the 











the verpont Buddha, and recove: 
ence and religion with which 
orical fact disguised, namely, 
incorporating the doctrines of Buddha with hia 
own after the expulsion of the sect from India, 
‘The Gulf of Cutch, the point where the nt 
or Takehac race attempted to escape, hes been 
from time immemorial to the it day the 
entrepat for the commerce of Sofala, the Sea, 
E and Arabia, There, Buddha Trivicrama 
‘or Mcroury has been, and is yet, invoked by 
the Indian mariners, especially the pirates of 
Dwariea; and whether Buddha or Mereury came 
from or cacaped to the Nile, whether Buddha 
Trivicrama be the Herines of Egypt, to who 
, the four books of science, like the four Vedaa of 
| tho Hindus, were saered—the statues of Neri, 
the representative of Buddba exactly resemble in 
feature the bust of young Memuon, and the 
Buddhists appeared in the Gujerat Peninsula, 
‘and the adjacent Indian continent was the cradle 
of Buddhism, and in Seurasbtra are three of the 
five ancred monnts of the Buddhist faith, ive. 
Girner, Satrunja, and Abu—Jerdon, Birds of 
India; Tod's Rajasthan. 

EAGLE STONES. The Grecks believed thas 
the 











jo stone or stiles were only found in the 
nesta of eagles. The eagle stone bore some: 

to the tond-stone. Pliny stated that 
perforated stone, if found in an eeglo’s 
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EAGLE-WOOD. 


to be a specific against Sisease, and and a charm 
Pere chip anf other Eagle gold, 
stones are the Hajar-nl-akab of the ar ‘Arabs, who 
describe them as resembling tamarind stones, but 


hollow, and found in eagles’ nesta, and believe 
‘that the oagiea bring them from India.—Kiag. 
EAGLE-WOOD. 





- Pao d’eguila, d'aquils, ,, 


‘Sra, 
Henshtha agar, TAM., THL 
‘A highty-fragrant wood, much esteemed by 
Asiatios for burning as incense. It ia made into 
‘the pastilles called Ud batti in Hindi, There are 
reveral kinds in commerce, and supposed to be 
"Sand foou the Aloexylon agallochum, Lour., 
Aguilaria agaltocba, Roz. the Ag. Malaccensie, 
Zane, and the Agullaria secundaria. ‘The eagle” 
ood incense secs to be n resinous deposit in 
the interior of the the tree, It is mentioned in 
Num. xxiv. 6, Prov. vii 17, Cant. iv. 14, 
Siam, only ly one kind of tree ia known to produce 
‘this; it is only found in one tree out of twenty, 
and labourers often cut up several before finding 
any of it. Itchiefly occurs in the treea on the 
aan in the Galt of Garabodia, ‘They have a 
knowledge of the outward indications, and, fellin 
the tree, preserve the dark discased portion, w! 
ia old [At ten shillings the ound.—Bovwring, 
‘Siam; Royle, Iu.; 0' 
TAKA and Tai are races often included under 
the name of Limbu, along with the Piped 
or Kirants, and in appearance they are all very 


EAPAY,, according to the Karen, the Creator. 

EARL GEORGE WINDSON devoted ‘years 
‘of his life to the investigation of the countries 
and races of the Eastern Archipelago. The 

incipal pe of bia writings appeared in the 
Journal of the Indian Areiipclago. He. also 
wrote The Eastorn Seas, or Voyages and Adven- 
tures in the Indian Archipelago in 1882-34, 
with Observations on the Commercial Resources 
of the Archipelago, 1837 ; also Native Races of 
the Haat ‘Archipelago Papaans, London, 


OE ARNEST MONEY, Tirmantha, hi ata 
down in almost every ‘tzansaction of India. 

EAR-RING. Evorse, Gu; Inaures, Lat, Men- 
toned in Genesis xxxv. 4, Judges vii. 24, Hosea 
418; are wor in the ears by men and women 
in Eestern countries, and otter ornaments are 
worn round the neck like the golden bulla and 
leather torum of the Roman you. ‘Phylacteries 
are mentioned in Deuteronomy vi. 8, xi 18, The 


is gredualy eolarged, wail it will admit ad 


Apres Agata, ~ Bai, r. 





EARTH. 





ant of the proper dimeter These are mada of 
ver, piuchbeck, horn, wood, rock-orystal, 
glass, ete., according to the means of the wearer ; 


amber is’ the favourite and most fashionable 
material, being worn by the Jadies of the court of 
Ava An amber pair of earplags cost 100 
rapees. Mabomedan and Hindu women in Tndia 
wear gold car-rings, The humbler Tamil women 
insert rolls of palm leaves. ‘The lobe of the ear 

is sometimes tora by over-stretching. — Local 
Committee, Ran: 


EAR-SHELLS. b aii the genus Haliotie 
and family Haliotide of 
EARTH, Globe, World 


e mollmsca, 





The surface of the globe has 91,625,625, 
aquare miles, of which the waters are 23,814,121. 
The surface ‘covered with water is therefore to 
dry land aa 3°8 to 1-2, The islands form seareely 
ve of the continental masses, In astronomy 
symbol ‘of the earth (3) is the inverted pad 

of life, and probably beara some reference to 
corruption and decay. 

Earth-Beth is a form of medical treatment 
occasionally adapted on the littoral tract of the 
Persian Gulf, and eastwards to tho Indus, It 
lado t ran in London about the middle of 
the 18th century. 

‘Barth Goddess, -Mrittika, Homan sacrifices were 
rid to this deity in the Tributary Mahals, 

Earth Nut, Arachia bypogea, ground-nut, In 
the year 1879-80, the quantity ex; 
India was 48,495 cwt., value 2,85,519 rupees, 

Earth - Oil is found in great abundance in 
Burma, where ser es sunk to obtain it, It 
is found more or almost every residenoy 
of Java, oozing into wells dug in certain spots in 
the ground for it to drain into. 

Earths of kinds are largely used in India A 
white earth from the bill state of Dhenkanal, 
in Cuttack, locally called Teelak earth, is used 
for making the marke on the forehead, nose, 
arms, and breast, particularly by Hindu devotees, 
but also by high class natives in the Madras 
Presidency. That obtained from the banka of 
the Dhumseerie Nuddee is used for making a 
white paste to plaster over their idols. An earth 

near Seel-Chitta, in the aoa 
Ruddee, in Nowgong Zillah, is used in 
‘The Chamarfo earth of Spi 
deep red colour, and used in dyeing. 
1¢ Chasarfo in an orange-coloured dye-earth 


o Shit gochai, called also Multani Mitti, or Gil- 
earth, 














i-Multan, is a soft used for 
washing the hair, also medicinally. Its white 
variety, termed Khujru, ia eaten. Its yellow 


variety, termed Khabri, ts need for ageing ‘cloths, 
A A light gre variety, sabi. matti, is 


"the Bekrw end Hien, or red ochres, are impure 
sequiordes of ion, ud 
dyeing their clothe of 
fellow ochre, or hydrated 
dyestaff called 


ia used 


lin accion or 
jar. 
scoguoniio ot ion, 
ij. ¢ black earth of 
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impure carbonate or sulphate of sods, is nsod in 

dyeing, as a detergent for washing the cloth— 

Pang, “Exh. ; Proctor’s Saturn, p. 197; Maury. 
{ARTHENWARE. 

. Terraglia, . . . . In 

| Glinisum nacrynis, “Por. 

UFk, Gorschetschaue posoda, 


» ‘Bes, 
. Loss de batro, SP, 

i ‘Tam, 
Poreelain, stoneware, flint-ware, delft, ironstone, 
china-ware, etc, Earthenware and ‘in im- 
ported into India in the six years 1874~75 to 
1879-80 ranged in value about 10 and 12 lakbs 
of rupees, Sir George Birdwood says, truest to 
nature, in the directness aud simplicity of its 
forms, and their adaptation to use, and purest in 
art, of all its homely and sum handicrafts, 
is the pottery of India,—the unglazed rude earthen- 
ware, red, brown, yellow, or grey, made in every 
village, and the historical glazed earthenware of 
Madura, Sind, and the Panjab. Unglazed pottery 
is made everywhere in India, and has been from 
before the time of Menu; and the forms of it 
shown on ancient Buddhist and Hindu sculptures, 
and the ancient Buddhist paintings of Ajanta, are 
identical with those still everywhere thrown from 
the village hand-wheels, In the sculptures of 
Bhuvaneswar, the form of the kalasa or water 
jug is treated with great taste as an architectural 
decoration, especially in its use as an elegant finial 
to the temple towers, In the same acalptures is 
seon the of another water vessel, identical 
with the amriti, or ‘nectar’ bottle, eokl in the 
bazars of Bengal... The pelncipal varieties of 
Indian fancy pottery, made purposely for exporta- 
tion, are the red earthenware pottery of Travancore 
and Hyderabad in the Dekbtn, the red glazed 
pottery of Dinapur, the black and silvery pottery 
of Asimgbur in the North-Western Prvione, and 
Surajgura in Bengal (Bhagulpur), and imitation 
bidri of Patna and Surat in Gujerat, the painted 
‘pottery of Kota in Rajputana, the gilt pottery of 
Ferg also in Py ean the posed aud uae 

ierced potter; tara, and ¢! 

Of Bind and the Panjab. In all ‘these varietion of 
Indian pottery is an artistic effect, unconsciously 
sought to be produced. . . . The potter's art is of 
the highest antiquity in India; and the unglazed 
‘water vessels, made in every Hindu village, are still 
thrown from the wheel in the same antique forms 
represented on the ancient 1 Buddhistic sculptures 
and paintings, Some is primitive pottery is 
jdentical in character with the painted vases found 
in the tomba of Etruria, dating from about B.c. 
1000. It is interesting to find that pottery is still 
made all over India, for daily use, which is in 
reality older than the oldest remains we ress 
of the ceramic art of ancient Greece and Italy. 
None of the fanoy pottery made in India is equal 











in beauty of form to this primitive village pottery, brig Chi 


and most of itis utterly insignificant and worthles. 
‘he only exception isthe gazed pottery of Madura, 
and of Baa and the Panjab, which alone of the 
fanoy varieties can be classed as srt pottery, and 
aa such is of the highest excellence. The Madara 
otiery is in the form generally of water bottles, 
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notches in the clay, and are glared cither dark~ 
green or a rich golden brown,—Faulkner; MC. 
EARTHQUAKES. 
Mray-greo, . |. Bon. Zalmlah, Hom, 
lement de Fe. . 
ae Stan Terma : 
= are of repeated occurrence 
south aot cast of Asia, Captain Baird, Smith, in 
a memoir on Indian earthquakes, enumerated 
162 of them between the years 1800 and 1842, 
‘and many of these were felt in the delta of the 
Gangee. Dr. Tholozan (Comptes Rendus), physi- 
cian to the Shah of Persia, examined the records 
of oarthqnakea in the works of the principal 
Arabian and Persian historians, from the 7th to 
the 17tb centuries, and found'111 intense and 
i earthquakes, in which housea were 
, sometimes entire towns, with lout of 
life. 1 lasted over many days, notably that 
of Khorssin in 644. |The Musslman bistorins 
often give the accompany ical phe- 
omens with remarkable precision. High weads 
were frequent, and whirlwinds. Persia experienced. 
earthquakes 52 times during those ten centuries, 
—81 times alone, and 21 times along with Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Turkestan, etc; Irak, 10 
imes: Khorasan, 





times 9 times, Mesopotamia wat 23 
times agitated,—7 times alone, and 16 times alony 
with neighbouring countries. Egypt was at 


18 times alone, and 9 times with other countries. 
Syria 9 times’ alone, and 17 times with other 
countries, The results of his inquiry corrected 
two asmertions that have been made, One is that 
of Van Hof, that from the commencement af the 
13th to the latter half of the 17th century, there 
was an almost complote cessation of earthquakes 
in Syria and Judea; the other, that of the cele~ 
brated ocisntaliat Quatremire, ied = ages 
east portion of Africa, comprising 
been, nearly alwaye exempt, from cartbvaken 
In Egypt, 27 earthquakes are recorded in seven 
centuries (796-1482). ‘The most extended record 
of earthquakes ig that by Mr. Walford in tho 
Statistical Society's Journal for 1878. In 1881, 
Herr Fuchs recorded 244 in Der Naturforscher, 
—86 in winter, 61 in autumn, and 56 in sommer. 
Earthquakes aro repeatedly felt at Kabul, 
‘Vigne tells us (Pers. Narrat. p. 212) that there 
aro usually a dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged in Jalalabad in 1841, 
ite walls were thrown dowa by an curthyuake, 
‘The surface of the Sunderbuns bas more than 
‘once sunk below the level of the ocean; and evi- 
dence of subsidence are on the whole coast from 
Cape Negrais to Akyab on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal; but Reguain, or Flat Inland, a8 
well as all the other islets and rocks on that part 
of the coast of Arakan, are undergoing the pro- 
cess of upheaval. This fact was brought to notice 
in 1840, by means of the nautical surveys of the 
ig Childers. ‘The cosst from Akyab to 
Negrais is indented by desp and narrow gulf 
similar to the fiords of Scandinavia, and lies within 
the prolongation of the great voleanio band of the 
Ss Talands which extends from Java to Sumatra, 
Barren Island, and Noreondam; and indeed 
‘the islands on the coeat of Arakan bear evident 
‘of subterranean fire. In the island of 
300 miles south-cast from the Sand- 


marks 
heads, in lat. 16° 51°N., and Teng. £5° 2 EB, 
there are two mud volcanoes which rise to = 
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from 100 to 200 feet. This line of 
ia in the direction of N.W. by N., to 
It is 100 eopraphical miles in length, 
bh breadth mm 20 miles, to a rey 
ip of isleta and rocks. Tho upheas 
greatest in the middle of the line. At 
ibles it wea 18 feet, at different parts of 
 reofa of Cheduba 22 fect, at the north 
the island 16 feet, in the middle or the 
st 18 feet, at the south end 12 feet, and 
south of Cheduba to Foul island 9 to 
‘The firet symptoms of upboaral were 
about the year 1750 or 1760, on the 
‘ooourrence of a great earthquake, by which the 
wea was driven over the and the effects of 
which were felt as far asthe city of Ava, An 
yaake is said to have ocourred 100 years 
earlier, and the inhabitants believe that a similar 
phenomenon ocoars every century. In the island 
of Kyouk Phyo, 35 geographical miles north, or 
nearer the Sunderbuns, a voleanic eruption took 
placa suddenly, east of th stion, 6 ps, in 
june 1852. Again, on Christmas eve 1855, the 
jaland was iluminsted for miles around by a huge 
polumn of fire thrown up by the voleano} and in 
‘April 1867, about 10 ax, the volcano wae again 
in comm ‘We learn from the Philosophical 
ji.), aud from the Journal of 
ty (vol. x. pp. 351-488), that 
ently 
fo on the 2d April 1763, 
‘the earth opening in many ree and throwing 
up water and nad of a sulphurous smell, At 
wan a large river was dried up; and at Bar 
‘Obarra, near the sen, «tract of ground sunk down, 
and 200 people with alt their cattle were lost. It 
is maid that 60 square miles of tho Chittagong 
coast muddenly and permanently subsided during 
{his 3 that Ces-lung-Toom, one of the 
unk 
vial 


mounteing, entirely disappeared, and 
© low that nf eammit otly remained 

ible, Foul Hills are also described a» having 
‘deen vi rent asunder, leaving open chasms 
from 80 to 60 feet in width. ‘Towns, which subsided 
several cubits, were overflowed with water; among 
there, Dep Gong, which was submerged to tho 
depth of 7 cubits. Two volcanoes are anid to 
have in the Seeta Canbs Hills. The shock 
‘was algo felt at Calcutta. While the Chittagong 
coast waa sinking, a ing rise of the 
ground took place at the island of Ramree, Re- 
be and at Cheduba (Johuaton’s Piysical 


‘Tho entire Eastern Archipelago rests on 
volcanic base nearly eircalar in form, commencing 
from the west coast of Burma, and passing 
rough the great ialands of Sumatzs, Java, 
Celebes, aud Luzon, In the last island, one of 
‘the Philippines, aresome violently active volcanoes. 
The voloanic chain goes round the outer circle 
of the Eastern ipelego, ‘and the volcanic 

- fects 


working aloo; 
‘Chinese i i oe Ge Sauna Cla 
‘coast, up to the Himalaya, iniles away. 

fie Kangra Kul and oul districts, the 
Swale Mak! hes of herein the beim aad 
polling 3 cullu, are but #0 many indic 
tious Ake. pems fr wich lie hence 

Tn 1640, from an eruption at Bubayan, 180 
mailea from Zamboange, in Mindanao, large massos 


it 





ae 
He 


ee 


fee 
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ye 
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the Asiatic 
the town of Chittagong, in Beugal, was 


shaken by an earth 
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of stone were fig to a distance of 6 miles, The 
sahes fell in the Molucows, and in Borneo. Dense 
darkness covered Zamboanga. Ships at sen 
lighted their lamps at 8 «.x1., but the Hghtscould not 
be seen through the clouds of sand, ‘The noise of 
the eraption was heard at Manilla. ‘The mountain 
whence the eruption originated disappesred, and 
3 lake was formed and still remains in the 


‘The island of Simo, one of the Batu group, on 
the west coast of Sumatra, bad an earthquake ani 
soa-wave on the 9th Match 18—? Before the 
ccourrence the island had 120 houses, and « popu- 
lation of 1045, On that day 96 houses were 
destroyed, and 675 of the inbabitanta, besides 103 
temporary residents, lost their lives.’ An earth- 
quake waa felt at the fall of the evening, shortly 
before the inundation, All the inhabitants then 
assembled on the open apace in the middle of the 
campong, bat a moment afterwards they tried to 
make theit escape from thenos, as they dreaded 
the fall of the houses, which were already tottering. 
They were driven back, however, rash of 
water which approached from the of the 
campong. Running back from this, they were 
overwhelmed by another terrific wave, which, out 
of 282 persons, swept off 206. Two waves ‘met 
each other at this point, and large maases of rock 
were carried from the sea for 100 to 200 paces 
inland, and the water retired with force, nweepiny, 
mnch ‘into the ses. Soon after the earthquake, 
heavy reports like distant cannon shots wert 
heard, on which was observed syproaching at a 
great distance from -the sea, a wave of tho height 
of a full-grown cocoanut tree, and which 
with furiozs force on the island, Some 
themselves by flight, the reat were overtaken by 
the water and swept away. Three such waves 
succeeded b 


er. 
e¢, the most fatal earthquakes 
ocetrred ; again, on the 80th Novomber 
1610, 30th November 1615, 2¢th August 1658, in 
1675, 1699, 1796, 1824, 1852, in 1863, and 1869, 
and from the 18th to the 24th July 1872? On the 
20th July a violent shock was felt at 4 o'stock 
in tho afternoon, which lasted 40 seconds, and 
completed the work of destraction begun by the 
previous ones, All the voloanoes in the ialand 
were in eruption, and in many places the earth 
opened, throwing’ up boiling water and sand. At 
1] o'elock the same night a fourth shock oommred, 
Insting 55 seconds, and soarcely a building was left 
‘standing in Manilla, 

In 1645, for two monthe there was a succession 
of fearfal carthquakes, In Cagayan, a mountain 
wae overturned, and a whole town engulfed at 
ita foot. Torrenta of water and mud burst forth 





ot! 
Se a 





are anid ir I 
‘An earthquake of 1796, in the Philippines, was 
ealamitous. 


‘On the Sd June 1868, st half-past 7 im the 
it flame was sean to rise from the earth 
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choristers and sacristans, and the Obristians who 
were hearing the vespers of Corpus Christi, were 
nearly all buried under the raing of the cathedral 


and other churches. The flame thet surroanded the houses, the 


the city was acon from the bay to ascend towards 
the sky; and another, a triple-snaked one, came 
from the land over the water to the shipping. 
a shore the earth everywhere sunk at Teeet 2 


Earthquakes are frequent in the Moluccas, and 
indeed in all the islands between Sumatra and 
125° of E. longitude. 

On the 21st December 1846, three shocks of an 
earthquake were felt in Ternate. ‘The first two 
yrere very heavy, and acoompanied by a thunder. 
ing noise, and columns of ashes were ejected, and 
‘4 lava stream flowed to the north of the moun- 
tain without causing any damage. Other two 


earthquake shocks were subsequently experienced & 


at Ternate, and on the 8th of April 1847, about 
halt - past, "8 o'clock, a severe earthquake took 
place, which was felt in a direction from north 
to south, 

In the month of March 1817. a sinking of the 
mountain Nimbenok (which is three days’ distance 
from Kupang) took in consequence of which 
many houses with their contents were destroyed 
by great stones that rolled down, 

A severe earthquake was experienced in Batavia, 
and over ao extensive region {n Java, in 1847," A 
shower of ashes fell at Buitenzorg on the night of 
the 17th October 1847, which came from the 
Guntur mountain, in the distriet of Limbangan, 
residency of Preangar. On Sunday the J7th 
October, at 11 o’ctook p.x., earthquake shocks, 
following each other in quick succession, were felt 
at Tijundjur. A shower of ashes began to fall 
the same night, and by the following morning had 
clothed the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with 
@ brown covering. The earthquakes had not 
wholly stopped at Tijundjur on the 29th October. 
‘The shower of ashes reached as far as the frontiers 
of the residency cf Bantam, a distauce of more 
than 80 miles to the westnard of the pinoe of tho 








‘Tho island of Gunong Api, or Fire Mountain, is 
‘wholly a voleano, and has cansed repeated desola- 
tion around it. 

In 1586 Japan was shaken by dreadful earth- 

wakes, From the province Sacaja, as far as 
fiaco, the earth trembled for forty daya succes- 
sively, In tho town of Sacaja 6) houses were 
thrown down. At Nagnsama, a small town of 
about 1000 houses in the kingdom Oomi, the earth 
sped and swallowed up one half of that place ; 
the other half wae destroyed bya fire. Another 
ee in the province, Facata, much frequented 





merchant, and likewise called Nagasama 

e natives, ‘ther it hed been violently shaken ‘ 
some days, was at last swallowed up by the sea; 
the wnter overflowed the coasts, washed away the 
howes and inhabitants, and left no footatep of 
that once rich and populous town. A atrong 
oastle in the kingdom of Mino, built at the top of a 
‘high hill, after several violent shocks, sunk down 
and disappeared of a sudden in the gaping earth,» 
lake quickly filling the place where the castle had 
been, Another accident of this kind happened in 
the province Ikeja, Many more and open- 
ings were observed up and down the empire. 

‘Ab Yuddo, st 8 o’clook on the moming of the 
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27th July 1788, a grat wind arose, seoompanied 
subterranean mutterings, which increased till 
ist August. Qn that day earthquakes shook 
2 shocks increasing in intensity ; the 
summit of the mountain was rent open, fire and 
Same burst forth, showers of sand and stones were 
‘thrown high in the air, great chasme rent the 
earth, into which thousands fell in their flight, 
‘The shocks continued until the twelfth day, and 
were felt over a of thirty Jeagues, 
seven towns and villages were destroyed ; 
rivera overflowing, inundated the whole country, 
and completed the work of destraction. 

On the 23d of December 1854, at 9.45 Ax, 
shocks of an earthquake were felt on board the 
Russian frigate Diaua as she lay at anchor in 
the harbour of Simoda, not far from Jeddo in 
Japan. In fifteen minutes afterwards (10 o'clock), 

large wave was observed rolling into the 
harbour, and the water rapidly rose on the beach, 
The town, as _scen from the frigate, appeared to 
be sinking. Thi wave was followed by another ; 
and when the two receded, which was at 10b, 
15m., there was not a house, save an unfinished 
temple, left standing in the villogo. These 
‘waves continued to come and go until 2.80 Pw. 
during which tiwe the frigate wna thrown on her 
beam-ends five times. A piece of her keel 81 feet 
pe Poe torn off ; holes were knocked in her by 
striking on the bottom, and she waa reduced to ® 
wreck. In the course of five minutes the waters 
in the harbour fell, it is said, from 28 to 8 feet, 
and the anchors of the ship were laid bare. There 
‘was a gent loss of life ; many houses were washed 
into the sea, and many janks carried up—one two 
miles intand—and dashed to pieces on the shore. 
The day was beautifally fine, and no warning wi 
given of the appronching convulsion ; tbe bare 
iueter standing at 20°87 in,, thermometer 58°; the 
sea perfeetly smooth when its surface was broken 
by the first wave. Tt was calm in the morning, 
and the wind continued light all day. 

Tn a few hours afterwards, at San Francisco 
aad San Diego, the tide- gauges showed that 
several we)l-marked and extraordinary waves had 
arrived off the coast of Californin, The origin of 
these waves, and those which destroyed the town 
of Simoda and wrecked the Diana, was doubtless 
the same. But their birthplace is not known to 
be near the coast of Japan, 









: ual 
A.D, 28%, inthe ‘ke 724 miles Yong 


19} wide formed in one night 
893, Wtnafa" 100,000 souls destroyed byan ourdl- 


quake. a 
, 1040, Tabrees overthrown, and 50,000 people killed, 
» 12307 Gausanss fr Perea’ destroyed, and 10,000 of 
its inhabitants killed. 
»» 1503, Kabul atmost demrared br, an earthquake, 
of eatrayed. 
| overtivown, 200,000 persons 


ished. 
oe fearful earthquake in old Debit 
vy TOD, 2 ee Neca Tora weak asd Peo 


77,000. ished. 
ears. 
. destroyed, 


‘A great atorm and earthquake devastated Cal- 
cutis in 1737, described in the Gentlemen's 
Magazine printed in 1738-89. The account rama 
tana :—' In the night between the i1th aed 1th 
October 1787, there happened « farious hursicane 





. T181, Tabrecr overthrown, 
1782,, Pekin destroyed by 
‘ber, 100, 
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at the mouth of the Ganges, which reached 60 
Teagues up the river. ‘There ‘was at the same 
time s violent earthquake, which threw down a 
gat bay d houses slong the river-aide. In 
gotta (Calcutta) alone, a port belonging to the 
Hak ad magaiteent theeple "ot te’ Bogich 
acd magnificent steeple 
chureh sank into the eau ‘without breaking. 
Te ie computed that 20,000 shipe, barks, eloops, 
Boats eaoos,et lave been care away. "OF nine 
Eogiish ships then in the Ganges, eight were lost, 
tad meet of tho sree deownel, "Backs of 60 tons 
were blown two leagues up into land over the 
tops of high trees. Of four Dutch ships in the 
river, three were lont with their men and cargoes 
300,000 touls are said to have perished. ‘The 
water rose 40 feet higher than usual in the 
Gangea” 


1780, Tabreo was destroyed by an earthquake, 15,000 
ea thrown down, snd multitudes perished. 
1782, 4 furious cyclone docurred at Surat, 


1708, 1st April, an earthquake at Japan, 58,000 persons 
1804, wal storm at Allahabait. 


Heyno mentions an earthquake in Mysore in 
the year 1800, whilst a great hurricane raged 
‘between Ongole and Madras. 

On the 16th June 1819 an earthquake was felt 
over a groat extent of country, but its centre was 
in Qutch, It is the moat violent recorded in 
India, ‘The first and greatest shock occurred a 
fow minutes before 7 in the evening of the 16th 
June 1819, The alarmed inhabitants of Bhooj 
fled in all directions to Kosar from their falling 
husbitations. A heavy noise, the violent undulatory 
motion of the ground, the crash of the buildin 
caused dismay and terror. Tbe shock lasted for 
two or three minutes, and during that brief time 
Bhooj was almost levelled with the ground, and 
nearly 2 jahed in hoo} alone, 
The walls of Bhooj fell about 6.48 p.x. Before 
11. p.u. three shocks occurred. On the 17th the 
earth was frequently in motion, attended with 
gusta of wind. Until tho 1st July there were two 
or three shocks daily ; one daily throughout 
July, one every three days in August and Septem- 
ber, about six in October, and three in November, 
shout 100 in all. The great shock was felt at 
Galoutta nt 7.6, Cutch time, 18 minutes later 
than at Cutch; at Chunar, 7.15.6; at Pondicherry, 
‘Ahmadabad, 7.19. At Khatmandu it 
ibly in the evening ; alsoin Sind. It 
embraced a space of 18 degroes of latitude and 20 
of longitude. 

1821, Fert Kolitaran, nonz Lahore, dentrosed by carth- 
°. 
182) Falnlatad walla throws down. 

On the 11th November 1842 occurred a severe 
earthquake, of which Caleutia ay to be the 
contre of emanation. The shoo! 
miles north to Darjiling in the Himalaya moun- 
taing, to Chittagong, or 250 miles on the east, and 
to Monghir, or 210 miles on the west; and it was 














also felt on board the Agincourt 70 miles south 
of the Floating Light. 

‘Earthquake shooks were experienced in Travan- 
core in February 1823, 19th ber 1841, 20th 
November 1845. 

‘1889, Manilla injured by earthquakes. 


Bhires 
1668, destroyed by earthquakes, and 10,000 
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About the middle of the 19th century, several 

are recorded to have occurred in 

itish India, but the precise dates have not yet 
‘been found, 

In July 18—? smart shocks of an earthquake 
were felt at Lahore, Rawal Pindi, Attock, and 
Wasirabad. The shock of an earthquake waa 
felt at Peshawur on the 16th September 18—? 
about 7 a.m. The vibrations were barely sensible, 
bat the concomitant rumbling noise was well 
defined, On the afternoon of the same day, the 
volley was visited by a dust-storm, followed by 
drialing rain, which continued throughout the 
night. 

"in January 18—? there occurred an extended 
earthquake at Chittagong on tho eastern const of 
Bengal, and atthe Kangra valley to the north 
of the Panjab, amid the N.W. Himalaya; the same 
earthquake was felt in the south at Sholapar, at 
Bombay, at Mahabaleshwar and other places on 
the Western Ghata, and in the Madras Presidency 
St Ramandrug near, Bellary. | Au enrihquake 
about the middle of the 19th century was felt all 
over Bengal, at Dacca and Silchar in Cachar ; a8 
aleo in Assam on the 14th December, a day 
previous to the shocks at Chittagong. Dewangiri 
also was agitated. 

On the 19th Angnat 18—? the same day that 
an earthquake was felt at Singapore, severe shocks 
were experienced on the west coast of Sumatra, 
‘The Sumatra Courant of the 20th thus described 
them :—Since noon yesterday, repeated shocks 
of earthquake have been felt here. At 6 o'clock 
several movements were observed. Sometimes 
there were horizontal and sometimes vertical 
shocks, felt at 8.45, 10.25, and 11.80 pat., with 
duration on each o of from 2 to 3 minutes ; 
‘at 2.25 the shocks were the heaviest, and 
fally four minutes. To-day, at about 4.30, 8.80, 
11, and 11.45 A. these movements wero re- 
peated with diminishing severity. Further shocks 
‘were felt at Pading on the 25th and 26th August. 
Indrapura, Batang Kapas, Painam, Rau, and 
Natal announce heavy earthquake shocks at those 
places. At Natal the fort was rent to its founda- 
tions in several places. 

‘An earthquake was felt on the 26th July 1854 
all over Lower Bengal. 

1854, Anasaca and Simoda, in Niphon, were 
sa SSeS yar 
jovember, Jeddo near] 
‘quake, 30,000 inkabitants overwhelmed, 

Earthquakes occurred in Travancore on the 17th 
March 1856, on the morning of the 11th August 
1856, again'at 4.25 ro, of the 22d August, again 
on the 1st September. 

An earthquake ocourred at Bombay on tho 8th 
December 1857. 

Mount Abu is subject to frequent shocks of 











extended 300 earthqr 


= 

An earthquake of the 24th Auguat 1858 was 

felt in Calcutta and Madras. Prome in Burma, 

barely 50 miles east of the active volcanoes at 
‘Ramree and Chedubs, suffered considerably; fan: 

eso sake Gown aa hws Surya 

organ hoe dee 

Between 4 and’ 5 poe light shaking of the 

‘Boor was first ible, 8 
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for sbout 2} minutes, and then suddenly censed. 
‘The earth opened in various places, and a peculiar 
bluish soft sandy matter exuded from them, and 
‘the scene closed by an eruption from the volcano. 
The Proserpine ship was ying in11fathomaof water 
at the time of the shock, and the sensation felt by 
‘those on hoard was like that experienced when 
running on a reef; the vessel trembled in every 


of ber. 
On the 10th January 1869, a severe earthquake 
occurred in Assam, Cachar, and Munipur. At 
Silchar the ground rose about 20 feet in a long 
raves and tho river rushed backward for an bour, 

e earth opened in mi ‘and volumes 
blue sand and water fe mel ‘and a similar 
splitting of the earth occurred at Munipur. [t 
extended a long distance into Upper Burma. It 
was very severe in the hills to the N.E.of Munipar. 
Even in the hills the ground opened extensively, 
and water rushed outwith mud ; people fell inv 
Oe gael EE no ete 

in Chittagong anc tern Bengal, ca 
have boon falt every few years, some shocks being 
preity severe, Sita Khoond is peraaps the centro 
Of voleanio action in the Chittagong district. 

Tn North Arcot, in 1859, thero occurred some 
shocks in Tripati ‘and Chandragiri, One shock 
‘wan felt at 5 ¥.x., on the 24 February 1859, taki 
ite course from east to west. The noise resemb 
that cocnsioned by railway train going ab full 
speed, and was audible for the space of one minute, 

uring which time tho ground trembled, The shock 
took its course from the foot of the Tirumallay 
Konds,« hill seven miles arth of the Chandragii 
Kasbah, and travelling southward, terminated at 
‘Thorno’Kumbala village, seven miles south of 
Ghandragiri. ‘The shock was felt west os far ax 
Pakala, some 16 miles off, and on the north-west 
ag far a8 Bitoavaram, 10 miles distant, 

‘A chock of an earthquake was felt at Trichino- 

ly on Friday morning of 18— about a quarter 

four. The shock lasted nive or ten seconds, 
passed on from west 10 east; not a clond was 
visiblein the heavens, which were beautifully clear. 
1807, The town of Djocja in Jara destroyed by an 


“ith and 15th Dec., Lehree, Zastern Cutcheo, 
167A, ioyed by curibeuake, and’ about 200. person’ 
killed. 


Earthquakes occurred at Kulla-jo-Kubar in 
Kohistan in 1878. Ontho Ist July there occurred 
a very severe shock about noon, and four or 
five shocks were felt between that and the next 
morning ; most of them were preceded by a noise 
like that produced by firing a heavy gun. 


(On the 5th of Auguat there was another earth- 
wake at Kulle-jo-Kahar, Two landslips took 
Hiace near Kulle-jo-Kuhar, and slips in the Karo 


and Kamha hills also. 
‘On the 14th, at Kulla-jo-Kuhar there was 
another earthquake between five and six in the 
‘evening ; and onthe 16th there wes another shock 
about the same hour, with similar noise, at Jakro, 
shout two miles from Kulla-jo-Kuhar. 
In 1876, in the Philippine Islands, eart 
were altogether 41 in number, viz. 11 in North 
Luzon, 8 in Soath Laon, 15 in Central Luzon, 
1 in Mindoro, 2 in Masbate, 1 in Leyte, and 4 


* Geoain W. J. Gil, RE, tevellod in 1877-8 
T. : in 
on the western frontior of China, on the borders 


EAST. 


on which he entered at Ta-chien-1u, 
vancing to Li-thang and Ba-than, he 
nd that the latter place had been rebuilt, 
having 4 few years before been wholly destroyed 
a ful series of earthquakes, which devas- 
the whole neighbourhood. 
the 2d Marclt 1878, Simla had a long con- 
tinued earthquake. It'was the third in six 
months, About the same date » severe earth- 
quake was felt at Peshawur, Rawal Pindi, Lahore, 
and Murree. A large portion of the iunéx wall of 
the fort at Peshawar fell down from the shock.— 
Capt, Af‘Murdo in Tr. Bu. L, So.; Jameson's 
Edinburgh Journal, 1820. 


EAST. 
‘Masbrik, . . . ARAB, Dalshing,. . . SANaK. 
East, Orient, iento, 


: + « Fa Orient, .. . . SP. 
Osten, Morgenland, Ger. Ghyun-doghurussu, Tunx, 
T-Levante,. oe 

By the Hindu, who worships the sun, the car- 
dinal points are named with reference to the east: 
Aspara, the front, or the east, to which he turns 
in his daily morning worship ‘Apara, behind, or 
the west; Vama, the left hand, or the north ; 
and Daksbina, the right hand, or the south. By 
the Mahomedan, who turns his fuce to the wea, 
towards Mecea, these torms are exactly reversed, 
and Dachin, which still means the right hand in 
Kashmiri, is now used to denote the north, 

‘The east, the Morgenland of the Germans, 
hos been the theme of innumerable writers, on 
its people and on their custome. Burder in’ hin 
Oriental Customs, Ward in his Hindooa, Hardy in 
his Eastern Monachism, Roberta in his Oriental 
Ilustrations of the Beripeures,, Bunsen’s, Bayt 
his God in History, Max Mullers Sacred Books 
the East, and the Hebrew Scriptures, have given 
to the western nations a yast amount of informa- 
tion, The races occupying tho south and east 
of Asia ate of Turanian and Mongol origin, 
Semitic, Aryan, and African, all vatious in per 
sonal appearance, hubits, and customs, 

‘The Shemite, says Layard, whether Hebrew, 

8 has a brilliant imagination 
jou, & repugnanee to any restraint 








ready com 
that’ may affect the liberty of his person or of bis 
intellect. He conceives naturally beautiful forme, 
whether they be embodied in his words or in his 
works; his poetzy is distinguished by them,and they 
are shown even in the shape of his domestio utensils, 
This race possesses in the highest degree what 





ra Layard, 
uence; his words are glowing 
and apposite; his descriptiona true, yet brilliant ; 
his similes just, yet most fanciful. These high 
wualities seem to be innate in him. Tho best 
of the Bedouin, saya Burton (Pilgrim- 

age, . 44), is a gentleness and generosity. | The 
three great’ monotheistic systens which have 
divided the civilised world, came forth from 
nations of Shemite origin; among them arose the 


wo call iimagivation. The Shemit 
shows ® ready el 








priests or eta of all'those nations who hold 
to the unity of God. In the south and east 
of Asia are ivea of those three it 


religions, Jews, Christians, and Maho: 

‘The Aryans of ponte Aue exo in two distinct 
Branches, viz. the East Aryans, a designation 
giro te brahmanic Indians who moved into 


to diatingnih them from the West Aryans 
migrated int cokers 
Sounty of the Zend, ° 
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EASTERN GHATS. 


‘he Furae follow the fre-worship which pene 
to have been a corruption loctrines taught 
Zoroaster. ‘The East Aryan races in India pursue 
a worbip of nainre, of spirita, and of demons 
have adopted physiclogical doctrines as revela~ 
tious, are worshipping deified mortals and heroes, 
and are believing in many incarnations of two 
deities called Siva and of Vishnu. They sre 
spread all over India, and have imparted to its 
prior ccoupants a considerable acquaintance with 
theirreligious books. These prior peoplesconstitute 
the bulk of the inbsbitants of British India, and 
have merely added on to their own nature, and 
spirit, and devil-worships some of the 
and philosophical views of the East Aryan Hindu; 
and emongst them and the professors of Hinduism 
are a multitude of eects worshipping Siva, or 
‘Vishnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or their inca 
nations, or deified herocs, or a mere vikrahamu oF 
{dol of stone, or wood, or brass, with or without 
2 form. 


“Another body of religionista, the Siti, consider- 
able from their activity and their late political 
, converts from the Jit or Gete races in the 
Panjab, Have adopted doctrines partly obtained 
froma the monotheistic Mahomedans, and part! 
from the Aryan Hindu; but though ‘their faith is 
only about 200 years in existence, they too have 
broken up into several secta, 

The Mongolian, whether Scythian, Turk, oF 
‘Tartar, in without imagination or strong reasoning 
powers, but is intrepid in danger, sterdy in pur- 

, overcoming all opposition, despising his 
lows a greet conqueror, uch as been his 
chacecter at long axblstory has recorded hin naine 
ho appears to have beeu made to command and 
to opprent, We find him in the infancy of the 
human race, as well as at Intor periods, desca 
from his far-distant mountains, emerging from the 
t deserts in Central Asia, and overranning 
the most wealthy, the most mighty, and the most 
civilised of nations. He exercises power as his 
oculing privilege and right -Layordy Nineveh, 
i. 289 to 244; Burtan's Mecca, iil. p. 44. 
EXsrenn GHATS run along the Coroman- 
del coast for about 1000 miles from Balasore, 
running §.W. to Ganjam, thence to Neggery, 
near Madras, where they join the range which 
‘crosses the country in a north-easterly direction, 
from the W, Gbata, north of the gap of Palghat. 
Tho average elevation of the E. Ghats is at 
1800 feet,—Cauvery Hills 4000 feet, Condapilly 
1700 feet, west of Madras estimated 3000 feet ; 
hills seen from the Moghalbundi, between Point 
Palmyras and Chilka lake, appearing in irregular 
wcattored groups, 300 to 1200 feet. See Ghats. 
‘PENINSULA, ® term frequently 
yed to designate the Malay Peninsula, to 
i the Western or Indian Penin- 








mals, 
EASTERN TURKESTAN, Chinese 


or Little Bokhara, may be described as the 
country to the east of the Pamir st It is 
hommded on the north by the Tien range, 


on the south by the Himalaya and Kouen Lun, 
and on the east by the great Gobi desert, which 
stretches away to the confines of China fs 
‘This province waa held by the Chinese, but in 
1862 ‘an insurrection broke out, and by | 1864, 
Yakab Beg, the commander of the forces, 
‘succeeded in completely ousting the Ohinese, and 


ly OF these, the first named li 


EASTERN TUREESTAN. 


vesting himself Hon the throne, ue evinoed mond 
wers verning, was brave, energetic, 
au prudent, “hoe by ie liberal. treatment of 
ts, and his merciless severity to robbers, 

did all he could to encourage trade. He was 
keown under the name of ‘the Kushbegi.' or 
commander-in-ehief, but he assumed the title of 
Atalagh Ghazi He received with honour and 
distinction Mr. Shaw, who with Licutenaut Hay- 
ward penetrated into Yarkand, and he expressed 
a desire to send an envoy to the Viceroy of 
India, His brief career ended in his murder. 
‘The chief towns in Eastern Turkestan nearest, 
to British frontier are Yarkand end Khotan. 
Williams in his Middle Kingdom gives the 
wulation of Yarkand, 200,000; Kashgar, 80,000; 

inram, $1,000; Aksa, 20,000. 

‘The entire territory of Little Bokhara, asauming 
it to extend as far as the meridian of 90°, thus 
including the great lake of Lob, is sterile in the 
extreme, but relieved by large and fertile oases,—a, 
feature common to the continuation of the desert 
eastward, where it becomes the grent desert of Gobi 
or Shamo. The most important aud best known. 
‘oases are those of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Kbotan, 
t the foot of the 
southern spura of the Tien Shan range, and 
conrists of a well-watered tract, on the pricipal 
river of which, called by the same name, is the 
city of Kashgar. ‘This Was for many centuries 
the seat of an independent prince, but, after a 
rebellion in 1826, was reduced by the Chineso 
authorities to » secondary position in the district, 
of Iii, of which Yarkand is the capital, and to 
which Khotan has also been atteched. Kashgar 
city is in lat. 39° 25‘ N., and long, 74° E. (approxi- 
matively); and the river on ‘which it ie nual 
after @ course of 300 miles, unites with that 
Yarkand to form the Tarym, whieh, after a further 
course of 250 miles, fails into the great lake of 
Lob-nor. Both these streatns are famous for the 
fe and jade-stone which are found in their 

‘Yarknnd je situate in lat, 38° 10' N., and 

Jong. 76° 80’ E., ona river of tlie same name. It 
ig walled, but with extensive suburbs, and has a 
pee variously estimated at from 40,000 to 
1,000. Ithas belonged to China since 1767, and. 

ig governed by Mshomedon and Chinese officials 
alternately. ‘The environs are highly cultivated, 
producing wheat, barley, rice, froita, and silk, 
‘and there is extensive pasturage. Yarkand is 
known to the Ohinese by the name of Ya-to- 
Kiang. Khbotan lies to the eastward of Yarkand, 
and is situated in an oasis said by the Chinesa 
to be about 1000 Hi or 350 miles in circam- 
ference, immediately to the north of the Kars. 
Koram pass. It ig watered by a great number of 
streams, almost all of which flow into the Lob-nor, 


Khash, Kara-Khash, Djira, Keria, and Takhubin. 
Khotan city is situate in 37° N,, and 80° 85’ E., a 














position which very nearly corresponds with the 
aite ed to it as immediately to the NE. 
of the Korum pass. It ia the lli-tchi or 


Ho-taen of the Chinese, and is supposed to von- 
tain about 60,000 inhabitants. It was originally 
8 Hindu colony, and in supposed to have been 
founded about the 2d ventury, but the magnificent 
ist temples and monasteries wore all de- 

yen 


Buddhist 
stroged by the Mahomedan conquerors, | The 
portion of Little Bokhata, under the 
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of Aksa, one of the most fertile of the provinces 
into which the Chinese subdivided their acquisi- 
tions here after the revolt of 1826. ‘The products 
consist chiefly of lentila, wheat, berley, millet, 
apricots, grapes, and melons, and cotton is also 
said to grow here of fair quality. The capital of 
the same name is situate in lat. 41° 9 x. and 
long. 78° 40’ E. The natives of the district are 
renowned for their skill in dreasing hides and 
mannfocturing cotton goods, and it is stated that 
there are mines of copper and one of rubies in 
the immediate neighbourhood. ‘The chief exports 
from Eastern Turkeatan to Hindustan consist of 
silks, shawl-wool, charas, felts, and ponies ; and 
the imports are mainly in opine, in, 

iece-goods, chintzes, spices, sugar in a raw state, 
End druga’ ‘Tho shawl-wool, termed in Easter’ 
Turkestan Toorfanee or Kucharee, has only of late 
boen brought into usein the manufacture of shawls. 
‘This Toorfanee wool is quite as good, if indeed it 
is not better, then the pashm exported to Kash- 
mir from Chanthan, The region produces jade, 
gold, alum, saltpetre, sulphur, ealt, sal-ammoniac, 
Jesper Vemukof, p. 183; Jour. Soe, of Arts 

roh 1827. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, Several of those 
have been known in the south and cast of 


Axia, 
; The Portugues ‘who ware th fib to vit 
in e Good Hope, 
‘Da Game 22d Novomber 1497, ‘never put 

cir easter trade into tho hands of an incor- 
porated company, excepting only in the year 1731, 
Wien the Idog gave petetiadoh to ano ship 4 
make one voyage to Surat and the Coromandel 
coast, to the exclusion of all other ships, ‘That 
instance excepted, the monopoly vested in the 
Crown, until it was abolished in 1752. 

The first French East India Company was 
formed in 1604; a necond in 1611; a third in 
1615; a fourth (Richolieu's), 1642-48 ; the fifth 
(Colbert's), 1664. ‘The sixth was formed by the 
French East and West India, and 
China Companies uniting under the name of the 
Companies of the Indies, 1719. The exclusive 

ivilogos of thia company were, by the King’s 

jeoree, suspended in 1769; and it was finally 
abolished by the National Assembly in 1790. 

The Dutch East India Company waa formally 
instituted in 1602, by the union of the funds of 
various rival companies, which had sprang ap in 
Holland in consequence of the success of Hout- 
man’s voyage in 1596-97. 

The first’ Danish East Iudia Company was 
formed in 1612, and the second in 1670. When 
the charter of the East India cia ‘was Bu6- 
pended, Mr. Henry Koning of Stockholm obtsined 
a charter for a Swedish Company, dated 18th June 
1731. 

The Spanish Royal Company of the Philippine 
Islands was inoorporated in 1758. 

‘The Ontend East India Company was incor 

the Emperor of Austria in 1728, but 
the opposition of the maritime powers forced 
the court af Vienns to suspend the 
‘Afters trying existence, 
it became bankrupt in 1784, and was finally 
inguished by the regulations which were 
‘the at Bri 


on itiah Eaat 
Company's charter in 1793. 


‘Saas, tn By ete, of Me Ale. Secs, Btn delet | 


EABT INDIA COMPANY, 


‘The ish East India Company obtained 
their first from Queen Elisabeth in 1889. 
‘Their second charter in 1661, from Oharles 11, Was 
extended in 1665. In 1702, Lord Godolpaim 
united the old company with a new one that bad 
‘been established in 1698, and renewed their 
charter in 1773, with a grant of a monopoly to 
China, When renewed in 1813, it wea with 
for other merchants to trade; bat a 
charter in 1833 disconnected them wholly 
from commerce, made them entirely a political 
body, and permitted Britieh subjects to settle in 
India. In the beginning of 1857, on a sudden 
moving of the martial races, the native army of 
Bengal revolted, and the predatory races in 
ions of Northern India rose “in are 
‘which was only suppressed with much lows of life 
and at great expenditure of money; and it was 
then deemed advisable for Her British Majesty in 
1868 to assume the direct government of the 
country, and to rule through a Viceroy, the first 
of whom was Lord Canning. On the lst November 
1858, it_was proclaimed thronghout India that ite 
government had been transferred from the East 
India Company to the British sovereign, 

‘The English East India Company, formed in 
1599 by royal charter, had a capital of £80,198, 
‘Their first adventure of goods was to the value of 
£37,000, in five vessels under Captain Lancnater, 
and in the first fifteen years their profits wero 
to the extent of two hundred per cant, In 1613 
they wore allowed by Jnbangir to setle in Surat. 
Tn 1634 Shah Jabau gave a firman for two English 
factories to be formed in Bengal ; and subsequently, 
in gratitude for the benefite derived by one of 
‘the Indies of tho zanaua of prince Shuja, from 
the medical skill of Mr, Boughton, Shah ’ Jahan 
granted {ho privilege to the Fnglish of freo tmde 
in Bengal. The first factory of the company was 
at Masulipatam, but in 1626 it was removed to 
‘Armegon, and’ subsequently (1639) Mr. Day 
removed it to a villago in the torritory of the raja 
of Chandragiri. Herohe erected a factory, which 
was first called Fort St. George, but afierwards 
Known as Madrax, In 1662, Charles 11, ocded 
Bombay tothe company. In the time of James 
ut, the company, in 1690, obtained the King’s 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 12 
ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon, and 600 men, 
fo ease and fortify Chitingoug, and wsteblich 6 
Kingdom; but this proved a failure, and fresh 
troops were sent out under Captain Heath, who 
burned down Balasore, aud proceeded to Ohit- 
tagong. But, finding this too strong, be sailed 
to which, with Bombay, were the sole 
possessions rem: tothe English. But at thia 
time Amangreb had accepted the terms of peace 
which the English offered, and allowed them to 
retarn to trade. Accordingly, Mr. Job Charnock, 
on the 24th August 1690, landed on the left, 
bank of the Hoogly, and iaid the foundation of 
Calcutta. in 1698, the three villages of Oaleutta, 
‘Chnttanutti, and Govindpore were re purchased for 
Ra, 16,000,’ and chortly after, during the reign 
of William’ sm. of England, the fortress of Fart 
William was erected. About this time, 1699, 
rival English company en started, from 
‘hich much injury resulted to the English interest 
but on the 22d July 1702 these two companies were 
amalgamated, the title of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East, In 1715 
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‘was sent to the emperor Farokhair at 
Dual, with cargeon William Hamilton. 
‘Ths principal events have been ax under :— 


reached Ceylon. See Portugueee. 
‘India under i 


fow seamen, LL 

1099, John Bliddenball, merchant, sent ae ambassador 
to the Great Moghul. 

1509, Merchant adventurersof London formed an assosia- 

and petitioned Queen Elizabeth for a charter. 
‘The frat authentic deed of the company is entitled 
‘The names of such persons aa have written with 
their owns handes to venter in the splendid woinge 
to the Easte Indies (the whiche it msie please 
Lords to prosper), and the somes thet they will 
‘adventure, the xxij September 1599.’ The sum 
mubsoribed was £30,133, 6s. 8d., divided into 10L 
whares, Tanging from £100 ta £3000, 

1600. A corporation formed in London, eatitled 
‘Governors ani Company of Merchants of London 
‘trading to the Kast Indies.’ Their original petition 
stated thet ‘no gentleman waa ta be employed in 
any 9 of charge.’ Thin ition is the origi 
of the English Kust Indis Company, and of 
British Empire in India. Their capital was £72,000, 
‘There were 215 shavers, and the Earl of Oumber- 
land at their head, forming the company. |The 
‘first Court of Committee of 17 directors was on 
ebiand tuen their At opetar mocking wes bela 

and then their meeting wae 
on the Sixt October 1600, 

1000, Bist December. Governor and Company of Mer- 
Shants of London, incorporated by royal charter 
trom Queen Elizabeth. . 

1601, 18th February. First expedition to India cost 
269,091, and consiated of 8 ships. Tho first a 
purchased wae the Susan, of 240 tons, for £1600, 
ind after ker three others aud » pinnace. Their 
freight waa cloth, glass, oatlery, lead, and tin, and 
£28,742 tn bullion. Os Jamon Lancaster 
omimanded, vith, Captain Davies on pilot major, 
aed ae eae 

; and if the voyage gave cent. per oon! 
$500 at the end 5 if 00 per vent. £1000; Mf 400 
‘por cent., #2000, " The flect sailed on the 24 May, 
Yeached “Acheen Sth June 1602, and returned to 
the Dowos 11th September 1608, 

1601, Fronch merchants this yoar sont o fleet for India 
from St. Maloes, but they failed to reach their 

1902. Datch B. J, C. formed. 1605, Am! ‘Tidore, 
‘Ceylon, taken from the Portuguese. 1603, Moluc- 
can taken. 1759, their treaty with MirJafar, 23d 
November, 1759, defeated by Colonel Forde and 
Commodore Wilson, 

2608. Captain Lancaster reached Acheen, and formed 
6 fpssty ith its king, obtaining permiasion ‘to 

‘factory there. ‘hese were the first treaty 

1008s peain Lanouator with loot retarnea i ‘Septem. 
a wi re in. - 

‘ber, after = succemfnl Ng tery leaving 

in a Portuguese 


Acheen, they captured 
ahip of 900 tone, then put into Bantam, where they 
“house of trade,"and thence to 


formed a factory or 
‘James 1, granted & licence to Sir Bdwand 





England, 
1604. Ki 


‘Michelborne and othera to trade to the East. This 1667. 


Ss the a salon the etacire = of 
the company, who  designat 10 parties inter- 
lope oF private traders. A. Preach 
sMipioel a dariet ts year. Fimech once: 


1606, Ci yrohased by the company nt Amboyns 
or 22048 toe, wold London tor S8267- 
1608, ‘Captain’ Hawkins visited Agre us envoy. 
1600, ist May. “A new cherter granted by King 
ee rere ore ere 
a 
sea pian Bont ouitined ofirman fromthe 


‘of Dehli, permitting 2 


trading 
1. Bir Thomas Ros scat by James 1. ambassador to - 
he Greet Maga 7 eee bs 
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1621, Mr. Mulr, in s tract published in 1621, oxtimates 
‘the quantity of Indian coramodities i into 


imported 
Bares, nd their cost when bought in Aleppo 
‘and fn Indis, ax follows :— 
Cont in the East Cost when broughtinto 
inthe 
arope va 
Todlee arope oa le 
ceo rerme, sfn's GaP? aah bs 
+ 8 Sid. 600, rr 
ceicmme sae's SPR see She E 
160,000 mace,’ 5,000 0 0 "6d. 88,638 00 
$00,000 nutmegs, 6,060.13 4 4d, 46,808 24: On. 4d, 
$30,000 indigo,” 20141012 4 In 2a. 75/588 68 4a, 4d, 
1,000,000 raw silk, 400,000 GO Se. 600,000 00; 12s, 


2512658 5 8 21,485,000 190 


1622-23, 27th Febroary. English masscred by the 
Dutch st Amboyna, 1654, Dutch paid £9615 to 
1635. Chazles 1. granted charter to Sir William Courten, 


and others, 
1638. mm was abandonel as unsuited for oom- 





round of about 5 miles in length, by 1 mile in 
breadth, was purchased from the Raja of Ohan- 
Gragist, sod the gird} Armagacn cere emares 
it factory at Hoogly was established 
1840, and at Balasor in 1642. 
1040, Yn coumequenee of profesional services rendered 
» Gabriel Boughton, aurgeon of the Hopewell, 
£9 the Hmperor Shah Jehan, additional privileges 
ware granted to the company. 

1644. The Governor of Bengal, who had also been 
professionally attended by Boughton, made oon- 
cossions which placed tho factories at Bulasor and 
‘Hoogly on s more favourable footing. 

1649, company and Sir W, Courten's nasocin- 
‘ion formed a jun 

1658. Madras raised to » prosidency. 

1656.56. Lend Cromwell £60,000, and obtain scknow- 

went of their rights. 

1656. First factory in Bengal of E. T. Oo. 

1667-58, Unite with merchant adventurers, and form « 
‘new joint stock. 


1657. Charter of company renewed by Cromwell, and in 
1038the ey enabled x Tactory nt Rasimbanar 
oom ry a 
« it Castle Basaar in the rooorday 

‘1661, Sd April. Chartor by Charles mi. (Extended 1665,) 

1661. Bombay was ceded to the Britinh crown oa part 
‘of the dower of Catharine of Braganm, Wut wai 
not delivered up until 1663. King Obarlon 11, 
transferred it to the East India Company, for an 
annual payment of £10, in 1668. ‘The seat of the 
‘Weatern Presidency was removed to it from Surat 
in 1684-87. 

1662-1680, Sivaji founded the Mshratta rule. 

1864, French E. 1, Co, formed, aud their copital built in. 
‘1874 at Pondicherry. 

1664. In a work, Treasure by Foreign Trade, p. 50, Mr. 
‘Thomas Mun, director of the E. I, Co., was the 
frst to regard gold gs an article of cowmreroe. 

1667-8, 24th January. The first notice of tea in the 
company’s records. In a despatch to their agent 
at item of that date, he is ordered to send home 
100 Ibs. of tea, the best he oan get. 

7. Charter renewed afresh, and authority to establish 

wean 

seamen from settling at Bombay. 

1600, 30th Ootober- "Bt. Mary's Chtrah, fousdition- 
stone laid by Mr. Master at Madras. 

1681, Sir Josiah Child published a treaties, in which it 
‘gppears that the company shen bnd 556 partners, 

‘ahipe of from 100 to 776 tons; that the customn 
‘duties on the trade amounted to £60,000 or £70,000 


a year. 

1682, Bencoolen, ssitlement in, by E.1, Co. (Coded to 
‘the Duteh, 1825.) 

1684, Attempt to check inter! 


oper. 
‘1685-88. Resolved to prosecute inter] in England 
crise howilites pein’ Moghul and Nese of 
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Me, a ph pf by Sir Child to eoqutzo 
a ected 
“aaphe | India failed, ue 
sea 3 Sotuin'e charter to malke Madras a corpora: 
Chast, Job, settled at Celoutta 1690; died 10th 
1000 PLB ia chased by B, 1. Co. 1758, 
a 
aurrendered to the French. 
ene "Gompang’s weenzy traniferrl from Hoogly to 
1608, 7th ‘October, Obtain a new charter, and undertake 
to export £150,000 of British mancfactures. 13th 
November, ‘obtain an additional charter, for 
enting their stock. 
i , Obtain an additional charter. 


1606-29. An English East India Co. started as rivals, 
eng'’ Sop, the constitution of the London E. 1. Co, 
0. 


esivalry bet ween the two oom 
‘bol in iO TOR 


tad the Srglsh tert come 6 
goalesced in 1707~1708, under the ttle of the United 
Goma ny of Merehants of ‘England trading to the 

ea. 


1608: ‘Company acquired « grant from Azim, grandson 
Ghaagers WL iearo to erorine jullary:fowes 
1, With leave to exercise ju 
overshe inhabitants, end erect fc done. ‘These 
were given the name of Fort William. 
1707. Murshid Kuli Khan, Governor of Bongal, also 
called Jafar Khan. 
1707. Aurangzeb died. 
STB. ‘An, embneay went tg Farokbeir, and in 1717 th 
got thal of ‘Diu, 37 township 
273 fam the command of the river for or For 10 niles 
of Calon, and ind the vegas roared fo them, 


Medi faigh had ae f ro 
Brand irinivathel™ eee 


wath of 10 years ending with 1724, the total 

‘value of British ‘products anoually x 

GiR.A18, 1s, und of ballon S618,103, ie; 
1741, eee Of the 8 yeara ending in 1741, the annual 

juo of i exported was £157,944, 4s. 7d. 

1748, Seven ith 2748, the exports value 
amounted to £188,176, 16s. 4c 
1798 to 1818. ‘Warren Hastings barn 1732. 

Mid. A writer todas 

1763. Revisited England, 

1769. 2d vont in Madraa Council. 











1772. Prosident of 2 Council, 
1978. Governor-General of India, 
1786-87. After roturn to Kogland, impeached on 


four honds ; trial lasted from 13th Fel “788 
4ill23d-Apral 1785, on which datohe was eoquitted. 
1796. The FE. L Oo, Geaxted Lim 4000 axaaally, 
1818, 22d August, 
2 eae ete tome 
174 i Khan usurp of 
died 1766, andy was succeeded by his grandson, Suraj- 
ud-Dowla, aged 13. 
1746, Madras tured ; restored, 1749. 
1743, BL Co, mad one million to Government at 3 
‘per cent., to have their charter renewed to 1780. 








Olivd; Rober’, born 20th Beptember 1B 

Nisrived st Madras, eres 
Ensign’s commission, a 

Captured Arcot, 30th A : + 1781 

Took Conjeveram, . oe 2151 

Defeated French at Cauverypak, + 1751 

Gaptared Covstong snd ‘Chingleput, 2 1rse 


Revisited 1 
tein, and Governor af Fert 


ea tin, 


+ 1757 
Overthrew Suraj - wd-Dowle nt Plamey, oa 


7H kad 700 870 scilors, 1400 
Segre ne 
Boged t ln of Vico and Goreme 
Genel, . . . 174 
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‘Obtained from Sbeh Alam the Dewani of 
epee staat mate Fi 





A761. Tatta, factories nt 

Giresrs. The ere wai iia wo a wes 
758. Ja 1759 Clive seized them, and they wore 

secured by treaty in 1765, 

1765, Commodore James and Mahratta army took 
Sevemarug and Bsncovte from Oona 1th 
February 1766, Clive and Admiral Watson took 

Gheriah. 


1158. Dacca ceded to B. I. Co. 
1756, AU Vardi Khan, Nawab of 
1766, June 20. Suraj ‘ud - Dowln attacked and took 
Galoutts, 146 British thrust into’ small guatd- 
3 only 23 camo out alive next morning. 
taken’ by Clive and Watson, 2d Fannary w8F, 
‘First territorial possessions in 
1756, Angria taken, and forts destroyed. 
1757 to 1783. Sir Byre Coote’s victories. 
1761. Mejor Hector Munro took Mubé. | 1768, restored. 
2761, 7th Januscy, Panipat, battle of, 
1768, April. Nawab Mir Ali took ap arma 
.; wae defeated at Bhagulpur, and fled. 
seat ‘Jafar ralored aed, and 
1766, Jannary. Mir Jafar died, and hie son Najmrud- 
‘Dowla installed. Pensioned, June 1765. 


1708, 8, May, 
1765. Emperor of Debbi grants the Cirears to E. I. Co, 

1765, 12th August. Emperor grants B. I. Co, the Dewant 
Benen, Betas, and ye, and confirms tle 

ive, 

ane Eder Ali resumes rale of Mynore. 
. Hyder Ali’ first war with E. 1, Go. ; biw 
troops ap; Mates, ‘and 4th April 1769 


in ata 
wo Satay ‘der eit the Karnatio, and 
ndered Porto Novo and Conjeveram ; 10th 
destroyed Colonel Baillie’s detach- 

ment at Perambakam. 
1781, 18th February. Hyder der @ Colonel Braith- 
‘waite’s force on the banks of ‘the Coleran, 40 

miles from Tanjore, 

rat, J iyder Ali defeated at Porto Novo 


by i Hye cele 
1782, 7th Deoember, Fiyder, aged 80 yeary, died at 
Olitore, 


1764, Mutiny ‘on sosount of elaiins, 
1766, tat Juary. Double bata nbulished, and officers 


inutinied. 
ATTL. May. Dehli emperor places himself under Mab- 
atte protection; in Mahratta hands he became 





Shah Alam. 
Bengal, died. 














nominal sovereign. 

1778, 30th August. Narain Rac Peshwa murdered, 
‘and Ragonath Rao succeeded. 

1773. Act of Parliament made Madras and Bombay 
subordinate to Bengal; apy painting ‘a Court of 
Directors for four years, with a Governor-General 
in Bengal, upon an annual salary of 2b lakhs of 
mene witha P Council of four members on one Inkh 

‘2 Supremo Court in Calcutta on the model of 
fhe eat manisier Const of Taw, ith & Gulaf 

Justice anc je Puiane Jadges. "A monopol 

the ay with China granted. Court of Judie 

1801, 3d Septr. Madras Supreme of 

‘coture instituted. e 
1827, 9h July. Natives of Indis authorized to sit 


‘oa 2 of British goods exported was £459,803, 
1780. £401,168. 
‘772, Nek revenues, Bengal, Bebsr, Orisea, ures. 


res, ‘i 7263, 
ira. 3 of Edin 28,058,000, 
‘774. Philip "Francis, # member of Qouncil, Bengal. 
"1760, wounded in o duel with Warren Hastings. 


me 358 Ape Bobillas under Fiat Rahmst 
eT ey tate Colonel Chaameo. 
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Sannary, Salasite token, 
TT ser Wy ch, governor of Mara, realad, 
TE, fat March, Theaty 
2798, Bhopal Navel ebla General Goddard, 1818, a 

froaiy formed, 

ardent pain 
2780. Salt monopoly romumed. 
. “eho ica Grain “het t taken, oe 


ot ated te Bind, 
‘in Caloutts. (Censorship sbotished, 
mother [8 ; Law resticting, 1823; Freedom, 
Jee Aeteaife, 10th ‘September 1885 
Prada vosttiotod, 18th Dus 1857; apela fees 13 
‘Tune 1888.) 
41760, 11th Decomber. Bassein surrendered to General 


761, Nowib Muharomed Ait 
revenues to E. I. Oo. 101, 
‘last Nawab died. 


ed the Kasnatic 
‘became nominal. 





1781-1819, Three Mahraita wars, 
Bt, ny Sam 1700 to 18th Ook 17h 


3a sir asia, 
1781, March. Cholera destroyed about 8000 of Colonel 

Peave's army, mstohing southwards; cholera 
reanzred Nov, 1781 at Negepatem 5 spain in 1766, 


rests Minicotase "gic John, GOB. snd K-81. 


« 1769 
Gaded to Madras, 
Envoy to Beraia, : 
rive eorairy to Governor: “Gente, + : 
Resident at Mysore, . : 
Envoy to Persia, a Se 
Socond in command at Mohilpur, 21st Deo, ° 
Gezorgr of Uombay, Ie ‘Novorber 1827 to 
Sixt Marolt a eae fe 


2109, pn cucods bie Fath 
i Tipu descended tho Ghats. 1790, 
‘under General Abererorabie. al, 
poign under Lord Cornwallis; 
fsmaultot, 72 March 1701 j Becge, 
Ble Basch 17981798 third a 
paign. ‘obruary, ince of 
Stade and won, ond peace declared 24th Febru. 
, Tipu godin i torritorioe, 
Bkcor and ior se Tip sarreoael cae 
von vas “hostages they ware restored. 1704: 
surrandared th fay 1799, on the fall of 


1790, BA Maret Maceh, Goneral Hares, in command of 
ariny, entered Mysore, 
ae 4th May. Beringsy tara atorme: 

- Eavrrones fed forlorn hope of left oolumn 
lit ILM. 74th at storm of Soringxpatam ; fathor 
of Bir Honry M., of Lord, of General A. W., and 

1785, 90th Januaey. Conceal Moshe Bed 
january. Goncral Methews oconpies Bed- 

wore, and obtaliad nbiout £801,000, but aarren- 
Gored to Tipu A0ch April, and aan ta peson in 


2 3798-1801 
‘ys0L 
1803 
1208 














M Bare ht 1108, ‘Mydor toak it, ond obtained 
1784, 20th Veguary. Nogapatam bought from Holland. 
1765, S68 Jane, ite wounded in a sally of the 





‘Onddad 
1788, By J, Oo, Directors piaood under Board of Consol: 
aceret Committee of Dinactors formed; Tanjore 
1784""Bengal Ate ‘ociaty cuteblished, 

ented 
Founded by Sir William Jones. 
Comyallin, Marquis of, born Slat Deoembes 1738, 
Governor-General, 13th Sept. 1796 to 28th Oot 1793. 

Governor-General, 90th Faly to Sth October "1803 

Isroh 


Beweged Seringsjaiam, bth February, and 
2 treat; pat with ‘Tipu, - ii 
acral fettioment perpetual int 
ain, $805 Ostchar % 


a a oe re sik October 1008 
atid Gant cumedeed to Be Go., poeording 


the firman of of i 
arash Seman of the king of Dehli in 7 i 
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eiiienas of pal. Behar, and Orie, ensated 
1790, det Mlgy, Hind and ishomedan Taw offonre 
178. John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), Governor- 


‘1798. Charter renewed till let March 1814, Advise 
Lord Cornwallis to inquire into the 


798, 17th May. Lord Mornington (afterwards Maraule 
roeahed Oclontie aa Gorernar Gensral 
mA: ee = Baird commanded the assault on 


undertaken by the KE. I. 





. Oo, 
3800, 19th March. ‘Nana Farnavis died, 
tent, Tray ‘riie Otte; Allahabed ooded to the 
1802, 25th March. Peace of Amiens, 
1802, 2th, August, Searisos of children wt Aangor 
1802, Ist Jannery. Marquis Wellesley sent in bia rexig- 
nation, but was requested to remain, 
1808, Sist’ July. Third Mabratts war; their armies 
700,000 serong, and 1000 gum, under Gen, Petron, 
The following were events :— 
1803, 29th August, Lord Lake {born 1772) ; victory 


over Percon nt Aligarh, 
4th Geptomber, Carried the tert a¢ Agar. 
TOO Gaah Aiett % Deb, and released 


1th October. Yak took A 





lat Noveraber. He won batile of Laswari, 
1804. Raised to 
ith Nov. Dofeated Holkar at Hsrrakabad, 


13th Novembor. Won battle of Di 
24th and 2th December, Deog fort te 


1905, Besieged Bhurtpar; atormed it, 2iat January 
int aad $24 Webraney, toat 2010} tlle. 
(2526, 18ih January, by Lord Gorn: 


150, 4th yNovesebor, Lake oreated Visoount 
1808. Died. 


1803, 8th to 15th October, Colonel David Ouahter- 
10 Ee TE aay sok: Abmednagru 
‘28a September, ‘Won Aaaye. 
25th November. Won Argaum. 
‘14th December, Won Gawilghar. 
16th October, Col. Stevenson took Burhaupur. 
‘Zist October. Took Aairgarh, 
1803, 30th December. Pease treaty. 
1803. Broach ceded by Bindio to B. 1. Go. 
1803, 30th December. Bulandshahr ceded to E. 1. Co, 
1805, Fort William College established by Marquis 
‘Wellesley ; (abolished, J 1854. 
1806, 10th July. Colonel Gillespie suppremes Vellore 


im 
1807, 








wating. 
‘W, Bentinck recalled from Madras 11th 
200 ES 


September. Si John’ Cradodk, Commander- 
100 Cet ‘Madras, recalled, 
1809, , Mutiuy of Madras officers, and at Chittularag of 


ents. 
200, 3508 February Ajvgash murrendered 
1900! At Eipbinstone's cutbaney to Kabel 
100, i Au Treaty with "anit Bing, who died 


1809-1846. Metcalfe, Lord Charles, Bart., arrived, 1801 
Envoy to Rant Singh, Ist September 1800 5 
‘treaty, 25th April data ah Oe 

Resident at Gwalior, i + 1810 

Debi. st eee 


Hyderabad, 
Governors Gen, 20: March 1855 goth Mast 1s 
Lt.-Governor NW. . 















11907 ; recalled, 1ith 
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1812, 3d February. Kolinjar in Bundelkhand stormed. 
1813, 4b October. Eerl Molta Governor-General and 
‘Commander-in-chiet, 


1819, 2st July. Act 58 Geo. rv. o. 165, E. 1, Co.'s 
Pfitiloges reniowod far 30 years; trade to Indi 

in ; territorial and commercial affairs to 
be inct, and accounts rendered. 

1814, 13th August. Convention to restore to Nether. 
Janda ail its colonies except Cape of Good Hope and 
some West India Islands. 

1815. Dehra Doon taken by the E. I. Co. 

1814-15-16, Gurkba war. In 1814, 3lsé October, 
Gon. Sir B. R. Gillespie fell ai ; 27th 
November, second attack on Kalanga failed ; but 





captured lst Decomber 1814. 20th (?} December, 
faliod attnck of Jytak; peace treaty signed Ott 
*March 1816. Alméra, Garhwal, and coded 
ts16 Bengals tiny at J 
b joys mutiny at Java. 
1807-1810 Tana ‘Kabratic war 


Chiefs of Pindsria of Sindia Shaki Pindari wore 
Chestoo, Karim Khan, and Doss Muhammad, with 
18,000 Karse, 1300 foot, and 15 guns. The Holker 
Shahi, 3000 horse, 200 infantry, and 3 guns. Britis: 
army and contingents assembled 116,464, and 295 
guns, under Marquis of Hastings in Hindustan, and 
under Sir Thomas Hislop in the Peninsule, took the 
field in 1817, 
1817, 5th November, Battle of Kirkeo. 
B17, B7th November. Battle of Seotabuldee. 
1817, 2st December. Battle of Mahidpur. 
1817, 19th December. Tulasi Bai, regent, seized by 
et froope : 20th, beheaded. 
1818, 1st January. ‘Corygaum defended. 
1818, 20th February. Battle of Aahtee, 
1818, 3d June. Baji Rao Peshwa surrendered, and 
joned 8 Jakhs. 
7. Cholera morbus broke out in the Marquis of 
Hastings’ army, and d one-tenth 

1817, Ajmir ceded to the KE. 








Co, 

B18. Kandesh annexed; Dharwar anil Baitul coded. 

1818 Appa Sahib dethroned, 

BLT, Gtk Noversber, to 1th May 1819. Pindar au 
‘Mahratta war Intted ; 134 officers, and 3042 of 

‘all other rank, ‘killed’ and wounde 

381d. Rafpot wiaten,irantos with 

1820, 26th November. Dwarka in Okamundal taken, 

1894 Bameckpur mutiny. (1857. A accond time.) 

1895, 10th Decerabor to 18th Jasuary 1826. ‘Viscount 

‘Combermere ; eucceantu siege of Bhartpur, 
1895, 15th July, Sir David Ouchterlony died at Meerut, 


Burma, 1753 to 18583— 
1788, Alompra occupied Ava. ot 
1757. Alompra granted Negruis Island to British. 
1759, Most of the settlers murdered. 
1760, May, Alompra died. 
18%, Maroh 6th, to Janu 26th, 1826, Burms 
‘war; peace treaty, 24th 1896; coat 14 
Aor, Second war, 7th to 10th June 
1958, 1826, Tensaserim and Assam coded. 
1828, Porsin and Russia treaty established the Arras 
(Axaxoa} as the boundary line, sk ke 
1899, 7th December. Butteo abolished ; and abolished én 
‘the Panjab and Rajputans, 1847. 
1833. Dhalip Singh 0 mucceeds to the Panjab 


‘throne ; i, 1849. 
1695, 18th August, T- Co.'s. charter zenewad : a8 
lers, to coaso from April 1834; their British 
Indian territories to remain under 


the company 
4ill the 80th April 1854. ‘The superintendence snd 








control in India, civil and military, to be vested in 
2 Governor-General and Councillors, with to 
Togislate for Indis, and bis Inws and ons to 


‘have the foreo of Acts of Parliament. A law com- 
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‘From isis time up to the 

BIW Prose Sets Ustace nen 
1835, 4th Feb. Medical College, Calontia, established, 
1836, a7eh January. Begum Sumroo died st Sirdhana, 


1896, 20th September. Chamber of Commerce formed ab 


1834-1844. Keane, Lord, an officer of the British. 
(born in the year 1781}. Commander-in-ohi a 
Boml army, from the 2d July 1884 to 1dth Feb- 
ray ig Orne a Bare of Aig opi, Do- 

MOT ay, Soak cae 

y. vuja replaced on the throne. 
1s, 2 254 (128) July. Ghazni stormed. Sih Aaa 








ied. 15th ‘November 
Kalat taken, i) 


1840. Doat Mubaminad Khan surrenders, 1841, 24 
‘November, Outbreak at Kabul. 184i, 11th De- 
comber, British agree to evacuate Afghanistan, 
1841, 238d December, Six William 
asanésinated. 1642, 6th January, British 
to retire. 1649, 13th January, 4500 Sighting men 
and 12,000 followers destroyed ; Dr. 

jdon alone reached Jalalabad, 1842, 6th April, 

‘bar pasa forced. 1842, Sth September, 
Afghans defeated at. Ji Kk. 

1812, 7th April. Sale dofents Akbar Khan at Jalal- 


‘bad. 

1842, 16th Septenpber. General Pollock reooonpi 
‘Kabul, 1848, 25ts Soptember, Iatalit taken 1043, 
17th December, British army returna to Firoxpur 





Mysore division. 
1838-1842. Commander-in-chief in Ohina, 
1840, Sth Joly. Ohussn eaptared, 

1841, 25th May. Canton taken. 

1841, Ist October. Chusan recaptured, 
1641, Jet October. Chiin-hae captured, 








1841, 18th October. Ning-po captured, 

1842) 18th May. Cha-poo captured. 
‘Shang-bai captured. 

1842, 2st July, Chin-kiang-fu captured. 


1642, 17th August, Penoo. 
1648, Commander-in-ohief in India. 
20th December. Dofonted Mahrattas at Mahn- 


rajpur. 
1845-46. Sich campaign. 
1845, 18th Deoember, Avodiee, 
1845, Zist December. Firozahiah. 
1886, 28th January. Aliwal, 
1846, 10th February. Sobra 
1848, Zist November, Ramnagar, 

1843, 3 December. Sadoolopur. 

1849, 13th January. Chillisowalls. 

1849, Zist February. Gujornt. 

10, oth March. Sikh army surrendered at Rawal 


184-46, at Moodker, Firomihah, Allwal, and Sob- 
on, 6263 of ail ‘ranks killed, wounded, and 
1es-49, at Sudoolapur, Chillianwalla, 
, a , Sudo) 7 
“Mulexn, and Geferat, 10,788 killed, wounded” 
‘and missing. 
1857. Lawrence, Sir Henry — 

















Political agent, Afgbanistun, . . . . 1842 

Resident et . . . + 1853 

Resident at Oudh, « . . . . » 1807 

Defeated at Chinhrit, 30th June >}. 1857 

Diod from wound, 4th July. 2 1807 
1890-1881, Lawrence, John, Lori — 

fee 6 se oD) 

wer, Panjab. 2} f 1a68 

alee terms || 

fd assr 

Rained tothe peerage, © 1 t 1 1669 

Se e es [ote 

‘Governor-General aud Viceroy, t 18643969 


1841, Lieutemant-Colonel Sir H. Edwardes, bara Jan- 
‘nary 1690; arrived in India January 1641; sob 
Regie wily ocdaam, 1548; defentea Mulra$, 
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mamghar in the Indian desert taken 


Cie by do. 
he won 
SG Sah arch, Dubta woa by do, 
S44, Oth May. Lord MMlenboreee, Governor-General 
a, dismineed their service by the Court of 


és. 
{20h 24 Deoember, Sedallahens battle, 


14th Jenunry 16485, 24 Panjab war on, the 2948 
ch 1849 ; annexed the Panjab, created 


ae sont a Ni 1855; 

eta 5, annexe: 3 

tonsxeg Oud, 7th Fobroary 1o08 > sopercd Tan’ 
es St and ao 1856 5 ft india, 6th March 1856, 

Bet, Decemer, elegranh lines o 

3aba" Bich Mareb. elcsttetalegraph opened in nai. 


‘M All real and personal property of 
84 220 Agel All ‘Kast India. ‘Company Tented Gn the 
contract, € 


Sie Tor ht cates, dobes 
ut is managed by the 

company, Dividend ix 16} per cent,, and may be 
ped, ang, time after “April 1784. Company 
residence, and right 

me, SADA Wiese aaa Be 


sai 
born subject of Hix Maj seyeaideat tharala abailby 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colonr, or any of thom, be dianbled from holding any 
, oremployment under the waid company. 

4955 Girl service tarewa open to competition, 

Mutiny and rebellion, 

1B0r, July, Nene Bao defeated at Bithur, and his 


ned. 
ip Be July. Mamacre at Cawppur. 
‘Tuly to 10th October. Agr bosieged by Nemuch 


mutineere 
1a07) 25th September, Bir Henzy Havelock, Raronet, 
Telieved Lucknow ; created » baronet 26th Novern” 
Serie; dist Sith November 1867, 
1868, Jhansi annexed by K. I. Co, 
1858. ‘Andaman Islands ® penal settleren 
T8bS; dat Noweraber, At a'grend dhvour held ot Aah 
‘wes wont forth the zara) roclamation, which 
‘announced that toeln had noruateh the 
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They established eecurity of porson and property 
from governmental 
introduced civil and religious Hberty, 
institated colleges, echools, museums, and poly- 
technic institutions for the introduction of a pure 
and rational philosophy, and the dimemination 
They ino ucted th 
They is Young ina knowledge of the 
sedioalecienoe of the 
The English lan ses was made known to 
them. ‘They f and introduced the Hinda- 
stani language a8 @ lingua franes. Moleeworth's 
Mabratta Dictionary, and the works translated 
and published ‘by. Colonel “Jervis and others, 
Mors’ Teluga Dict 
Dictionary, Gllehrs 
Grammer,’ Shakespere’s Hindustani Tiewouary, 
have been ; 
Diections 






ablished ; Richardson's Burmese 
ary, Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, and 
works on’ botany, natural history, medicine, and 
physical science. 
established printing and newspapers, and 
gave the freedom of the press. 
‘They translated into many languages—the Bible, 
book of pure morals, 
‘They abolished mutilation and sanguinary 
Punishments. 





Th ed slavery in most parts of India, 
They “sbolsed tad bomen ‘sacrifices, and 


They put down thoggi and its kindred iniquities, 
‘They placed the remotest parts of India in com- 

munication with the whole civilised world, 

‘They abolished transit duties. 

They formed roads and bridges on a weale un- 
known to India under any prev ment. 

"They gave Indisthe berets of stem ooramuani- 
cation on its shores and rivers, and of m1 

‘They introduced agricultural and horticultural 
societies for the improvement of cultivation and 


government of indiavand Sid th cloned the ET Oo produce. 


1850, lat Nov. Dwazka rocovered from the Waghirs. 
1860, Bir Charles Edward Trevelyan, Governor uf 


‘Madras, recalled, 

1877, int January. Gacon Victoria was proctaimed Em 
ion of India af a darbar of soperallaied magait 
eonge, ud on the blotori, ripe’ overlooking the 
ancietd Mughal cay ul Sees Ube 
Kings mn of Groat Beitada ad drcinnd, Heaprese of 
falda. 


From the date of that small factory 
1618 at Surat, the English East India Cotapany 
grew, in India, up to the year 1857. In that 
interval they decided the fate of kings, emperors, 
and rajas, and had drawn under thelr direct rale 
Ares ,000,000 of beople, e,with 70,000, 000 more under 
sovereigns. Their dominion was at length 300, 
in 1858 absorbed under the administration of the 
British Crown, consequent on # great revolt of 
the native sepoy army of Bengal, during which 
the predatory races of the north, and the 
fied amongst the nobles, took the opportunity to 
plander and strive for independence, and during 
their efforts much innocent blocd wes ehed, and 
many horrors enacted. In the century of their 
rule, however, amongst the servants of the com- 
pany, there had beon many greet statesmen, 
Many eminent commanders, and many learned 
men, For one hundred yearslarge peria of India 
had ‘been under their sway. their rale 
‘they put down predatory warfare pas a ol 





t in 





‘They established commercial chambers and 
Yanks, and displaced the innumerable coins of its 
former ralera by a new coinage. 

They formed great dams on wide rivers, and 
excavated great canals for irrigation and trafitc, 

‘The English East India Company began as 
Beteeable merchants, but, a in the custom of the 

in all countries without police, they retained 
armed guards over their factories, which led on 
the one hand to defensive and aggressive acta, and, 
on the other, tempted needy soldiers af fortune to 
try to plunder them or to seek their ald,—acte 
them by degrees to the acquisition of 

their vast territorial possessions. 

sora formes a great and cheap army, about 

from amongst the conquered races, 

Sod’ with these hey made conquesis in Todia, in in 
China, in Sind, in the Panj 
Aden, in Burma, in Aosam, in Rea and Ten- 
aaserim, and twice took Egypt. 

formed a powerfal nary, which geve to 
the Government a great inflaence over the lawless 
tribes that fringo the coaste of the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, and the east coast of Africa, Their 


f 


work was war, titical, and. 
scientific, and Gia thorsohly tnd ‘wall wha. 
ever fell to them to 


EAST INDIAN. 


to each race their own laws, and a great body of 
magiatrates, and Courts of Small Causes, furnished 
the people with the means of obtaining justice, 
and gave the Government the means of i 
Grime, with the blessing of internal posce and 
ive civilisation. 
service of the state was opened to every 


Indian race, it having been provided by Acts 3 
and 4 W. 1v. c. 86, p. 87, ‘That no native of the 
said territories, nor any natural-born subject of 


Hie Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of hia religion, place of birth, descent, colour, ot 
any of them, be disabled from holding’ any place, 
office ‘or ewployment under the said company.” 
EAST INDIAN is a term which has been 
adopted by all classes in India, to distinguish the 
descendanta of Europeans and native mothers. 
Earasian and Indo-Briton were for a short time 
im une, but have ceased to be employed ; and other 
names, such as Half-caste, Chatikar, and Chi-chi 
by the Hindus and Mahomedans of India, are 
derogatory designations. Chatikar is from Chita, 
trouners, and Kar, a person who uscs them. The 
Mahomedans equally wear trousers, but concealed 
by their long outer gowns. The East Indians are 
known as Farangi, a person of Europe, 
similarly ag Hyderabadi, Be i, i 7 
are employed for natives of Hyderabad, Bengal, 
or ‘Hindustan. ‘The bumbler East Indians, if asked 
their race, reply that they are Wallandez or 
Oollanday, which is a modification of Hollandais, 
the name paving heen brought down through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from the 
Datch, who were amongst the first who trafficked 
with the East. East Indians have, in India, all 
the rights and privileges of Europeans, and might 











advantageonaly be x0 styled. ‘They are of French, 
Dutch, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, and British 
but many of those who claim a Portuguese 


origin—Xaviers, De Castellas, ote.—are merely 

descendants of converts to Christianity or of house~ 

hold slaves of Portagueas officers. East Indiana 

are chiefly omy as clerks in public in 

il dhesudordlaate civil departments of the British 
dian Government. 

Eaat Indian i # commercial term applied to 
distingaish many vegetable prodacts of that region 
from others of similar character of other countries. 
East Indian arrowroot, bird-pepper, copal, ebony, 


galls, gum, indigo, myrrh, screw tree, tacamabaca, 
EAST INDIES. This geographical term's used 
litinguinh the tropical countries in the eastern 

of the world, from the West Indies, com- 
ore of the ilands lying Im the tropics between 
forth and South America. The term is used by 
the British, the Dutch, French, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, to indicate their respective territorial 
Pomessions in the Eat. The West Indies belong 
incipally to Great Britain, but to posses the 
Bist fodiée has been an object of ambition to 
‘western races from n prior to 
first great inroad of strangers into what is now 
Brith India, wae that of the Eastern Aryans, 
‘about $000 to 1500 years before Christ, who now 
form the brahmanical tribes of British India, 





istoric times. The 





Be! 


EASTWICK. 
Panjab, moved southwards along the right bank 
of the river Indus, and then crossed the Baluchistan 


desert to Babylon, where he died. Many Soythic 
races, of whom, Lowover, little is knows, appear 
to bave advanced in India to the neighbourhood 
of Gujerat, in the early centuries ofthe Christian 
era. "Arab khalifs who succeeded Mahomed, 
Mahomedans from Ghazni, from the vicinity of 
‘the Oxus, and from Persia, obtained possession of 

the country now designated British 
india, the British pelt the present rulers over 
much of the lands which previons conquerors 


obtained. 

‘The Dutch East Indies, or, ss that nation calls it, 
Nederlandsch Indie, Netherlands India, are com- 
prited in the great islands of the Eastern Arohi- 
pelago from Sumatra enetwards, ‘They are the 
Tulera or paramount power of five-sixths of the 
whole Eastern Archipelago. 

The Spanish East Indies are chiefly the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. ‘The chief town of Manilla waa 
founded in a.p. 1581, and they have continued in 
undisturbed possession ever since. 

‘The Portuguese, who of all the Europeans were 
earliest in the field of conquest, now hold only 
1086 square miles in the small settlements at Goa, 
Daman, Diu, and Macao, 

The Freack, who in the 18th century strave for 
supremacy with tho British, now hold Pondicherry, 
Mahe, Chandernagar, Karikal, and Yanaon, with 
Anuam in Further India, 

The Danes, until early in the 19th century, had 


reall es of tezritory at Serampur, Ne; tam, 
and Chinsurab, “There are aang’ Ieejpay Hindi 
and Mahomedan rulers in British India, Ceylon 


is 4 British colony, and Burma, Siam, Acheen, and 
other states are under independent rulers, 
British India ; India, 
EASTWICK, EDIVARD B., of Bombay Army, 
Assistant Political Agent, Kattyawar, Sind, 1489- 
1842, was Professor of “Hindi, Hindustani, and 
Mahrati, at Haileybury. Author of Vocabulary of 
the Sindi Language ;—Dry J.caves from Young 
Egypt, London 1847-1852 ;—Translator of Bopp’s 


Comparative Grammar, and of various standard 
Windustan! ond Persiga works ;—Bditor ef the 
‘Autobiography of Lutfullah ;—On the Reventios 
of Khyrpoor ; On the Pedigree of the Amizs of 
Sindh, published in Parliamentary Paper ;—trans 
lated the Kiseah-i-Sanjan, alao the Zartagh-namah 
—wrote on Alore and Rohri;—translated Schiller’s 
Revolt of the Netherlands; Memoir of Pir Tbra- 
him Khan ; Bogh-o-Bahar, Anwar-i-Soheili, Gulis- 
tan ;—Auibor of Handbook of India, in four 
volumes, and of the Kaisar-namah-i-Hind, in 
three volumes folio ;—was private secretary to 
Lord Cranbourne when Secretary of State for 
India; was Member of Parliament for Penrhyn 
and Falmouth, 1868-1874. 

FASTWICK, Cartan WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
was born in 1808, and went to Bombay in 1827; 
was with the field force under G Welsh at 
Kolbapar and in the 8. Mabratta country. He waa 
the Political Officer attached to the army of Lord 
Keane in 1888, and socompanied it through Sind. 
He was entrusted with the negotiation of the 
treaty of 1690 ith the Amity of Hyderabad, 
by vhie 

















ae Pip? thrown to commercial 
enterprise, imports and vexatious inter- 
ference. He held political obarge of the districts 


at the foot of the Bolan pase, constituting the 
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East INDIA COMPANY. 
in the Tndian desert taken 
ei th a ofa Ripe 7 Hise by a 
snee won by do. 
So: 2h seh, ch Dubbs won by do.” 

Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General 
dian "Yaismimod their service by the Court of 
1846. Balasore sold by the Dutch. 

‘148, 8d December. Sadullahpur battle. 


BAS, Jananry, to 1806 Dalhousie, tenth, Harland 
ae se farguin, Governor-General of of India, arr 











1640; annexed Butarn, 1849; annexed Pegu, 


‘December 1852; annexed Ni  Febrosty 16053 
annexed Oudh, Tia February a anpexed Tan 
1856 March 1856, 






a 
1, Decenaber. ‘Fleereph Lines opens 
1854, 24th March. Electric tek ooh o opeted EJ Jolie. 
1864) 22d April. All real aud. perm jonal property of 
‘Honourable East India Scie ‘veated in the 
‘Crown (which becomes liable for all claims, debts, 
ince 7 it is managed ‘by the 
eee tee is 10h o Pesan, and may be 
Tedoomed, any time after April 1784. ‘Company 
atock is 26,000,000. Ww of residence, and right 
to employment, eto., 3 and 4 W. rv. c. 8, a. 87,— 
No native of the ani ‘tories, nor any natural- 
thorn anbject of His Majesty resident therein, ehall by 
eaoon 0} ‘place of birth, desoout, 
colour, orany ere Tatied from holding any 
place, ic, or amplayment under the suid company. 
1838" Civil service 
est. Fane and rebellion, 
1857, 3 ane Rao 


‘thrown opon to competition, 
defeated wt Bithor, and his 











1857, 15th Baty ‘Niamacre at Snwapar, 
1807 33 Talyt0 10th Oetober, Agra besteged by Nemech 


#07) doth September, Sir Henry Havelock, Baronet, 
frllerad ckonow; ereatod w bartnce 360k Mover 
3 died 24th November 1887. 
1888 hte ‘annexed by B. ¥. Co. 
1858. Andaman Ielnads a penal settlement. 





aasami 
gocerument of Todle, ‘thd thor doted tho Ee Core 


1880, Tat Noy, Dwarka recovered from the Waghirs, 
1860, Sir chalet Edward Trevelyan, Governor of 


Mi 
18T7, Ik ask Stes ‘Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em. 
of Indin at o darbar of ‘tupacallcled 
Genee, held on the historic ‘ridge’ overlooking the 
anciet Mughal capital, Dehli; Queen of the United 
‘Kingdom of Groat ifain ‘and Ireland, Empress of 
india, 


From the date of that small factory grant in 
1618 at Surat, the English East India Cosopany 
grew, in India, up to the year 1867, In that 
Mmrertal they decided the fate of ‘Kings, emporora, 
and rajes, and had drawn under their direct rule 
150,000,000 of people, with 70,000,000 moreunder 
sovereigns. Their dominion was at length $00, 
in 1858 absorbed under the administration of the 
British Crown, consequent on a great revolt of 
the native sepoy army of Bengal, during which 
the predatory races of the north, and the diaatia- 
fied amongst the noblea, took the 
plunder and strive for independence, and ‘ducing 
‘their efforta much innocent blood was shed, and 
many horrors enacted. In the century of their 
rule, however, amongst the servants of the com- 
pony, there bad been many great statemnen, 
yoany eminent commanders, and many learned ever 
men. For one hundred years large parts of i 
hed been under their sway D ‘Daring their 
they pnt down arfare everywhere. 





magnifi- excavated great canals for irrigation and traffic. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Pig Senseo security of person and property 
from governmental 
‘They introdueed civil and religious Hberty, 
institated colleges, schools, musouns, end poly” 
technic institutions for the introduction of a pure 
tod rational philosophy, and the dissemination 
af knowledge, 

They instructed the young in a knowledge of the 
modieil science of the Weet 

The English language was made known to 
them. ‘They formed and introduced the Hindu- 

Mant language at's Lingoa frauen, olerworts 

Maratts Detionary, and the works translated 
toc published. by Colonel Jervia and cthor 
Mori’ Telugu Dictionary, Campbell's Telugu 
Dictionary, Gilchrist'a Hin! rer tionary and 
Grammar,’ Shakespere’s Hindustani Dictionary, 
have ecm poblaed ; Richardson's Burmens 

Dictionary, Morrison's’ Chinese Dictionary, an 
works on botany, untural history, medicine, and 
Physical sclence, 

‘They catablibed prfuting and newspapers, and 
gave the freedom of the press. 

"They translated into many Inngunges—the Bible, 
a book of pure morals. 

‘They sbolished mutilation end saoguinary 
puvisiiments 

"They abolished slavery in most parta of India. 
sadtey,abolinbed sat, aman ‘ecrioen, and 
‘s 
They pit down thugai and ite kindred iniquities, 
Tey ee eee and te nated jnigeitiet, 
raunicatlon with the whole divilised world. 

abolished transit duties. 

‘They formed ronde and bridges on a scale un- 
known to India under any previous government. 

"They gave India the bevels of steara coromuni- 
cation ob ila ahores and rivers, and of rallroada, 

"They introduced agricaltaral and hortioultural 
sovitte for the improvement of caltiaton and 








"They established commercial chambers and 
Danke, and displaced the innumerable coins of its 
former rulers by a new coinage. 

They formed great dams on wide rivers, and 





The English East Todia Company be 
par aceable merchants, but, as is the custom of the 
in all countries without police, they retained 
armed guards over their factories, which led on 
the one hand to defensive and aggressive acta, and, 
on the otber, tempted needy soldiers of fortune to 
he to om or to neck thelr aid,—acta 
wi {hem hy degrees to the acquisition of 
rin possessions. 
sa oe f great and ehoap army, about 
strong, from amongst the conquered races, 
and with them’ they made conquests in India, in 
Chins, in Sind, in the Panjab, in Afghanistan, in 
Aden, in Burma, in Assam, in Arakan, and Ten- 
‘aserim, and twice took Egypt. 
op,2hey formed a powerful navy, which gare to 
the Government a great influence over the lawlea 
tribes that fringe the cosste of the Red Seo and the 
‘Persian Gulf, and the east const of Africa. Their 
work was partly war, partly Politi, and, partly 
selentifie, and thoy did thoroughly and well what 


"Guar Courtsef Ser and Ponjdaxi Adalat, their 
rale Supreme Courts of Jndicature, with Judges and 
Bession Judges throughout the iand, administered 
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‘to each race their own laws, and a great of 
mtgistrates, and Courts of Small Causes, ‘upathed 
the people with the means of obtaining justice, 
and gave the Government the means of repressing 
crime, with the blesing of internal peace and 
‘Progressive civilisation. 

service of the state was opened to every 
Indian race, it having been provided by Acts 3 
snd 4 W. 1v, «85, p87, ‘That ho native of the 
said territories, nor any natural-born subject of 
His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
‘of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, ot 


EASTWICK. 


Panjab, moved southwards along the right bank 
1 eegebe me Tadunand then crsesel the Gobaokisian, 
desert to Babylon, where he died. Many Soythio 
races, of whom, Lowcver, litle is knowg, appear 
to have advanced in India to the neighbourhood 
of Gujerat, in the early centuries of the Obristian 
eza, The Arab Kkhalifs who succeeded Mabomed, 
Mohomedans from Ghazni, from the vicinity of 
the Oxus, and from Persia, obtained possession of 
great parts of the country how designated British 
Taal, ‘the Brith being the preaent rales over 
much of the lands which previous conquevors 


any of them, be disabled from holding’ any place, obteined. 


‘office, oF employment ander the said company.” 
iT INDIAN is a term which has been 
adopted by all classes in India, to distinguish the 
doscendants of Europeans and native mothers. 
Eurasian and Indo-Briton were for a short time 
in use, but have ceased to be employed ; and other 
ames, such as Half-caste, Chatikar, aud Chi-chi 
by the Hindus and Mahomedana of India, sre 
derogatory designations. Chatiker is from Chitta, 
trousers, and Kar, a person who uses them. The 
Mahomedans equally wear tronsers, but concealed 
their long outer gowns, The East Indians are 
lo known as Farangi, a person of Europe, 
similarly as Hyderabadi, Bengali, and Hindustani 
‘are employed for natives of Hyderabad, Bengal, 
or Hindustan. The humbler East Indians, if aaked 
their race, reply that they are Wallandez or 
Oollanday, which is a modification of Hollandais, 
the name having heen brought down through the 
seventeenth aud eighteenth ccuturies from the 
Dutch, who were amongst the first who trafficked 
ei eee 

e and privileges A might 
advantageounly be 60 sped. They are of Krench, 
Dutch, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, and British 
deacent ; but many of those who claim a Portuguese 
origin—Xaviers, De Castellas, ete.—are merely 
descendants of converts to Christianity or of house- 
hold slaves of Portuguese officers, East Indinus 
are chiefly employed as clerks in public offices in 
all the subordinate civil departments of the British 
Indian Government, 

East Indian is a commercial term applied to 
distinguish man; etable products of that region 
from thers of similar character of other countries, 
East Indian arrowroot, bird-pepper, copal, ebony, 

tacamabaca. 


, indigo, myrrh, screw tree, 

om Sr ND! this geographical term is used 
to distinguish the tropical countries in the eastern 
parta of the world, from the West Indies, com- 
posed of the ialands lying in the tropics between 

forth and South Ameries, The term is used by 
the British, the Dutch, French, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, to indicate their respective territorial 
a ei eee ae ee 

‘inci to Great ritain, but to possess 
Kicst fodies has been an object of ambition to 
‘Western races from prior to historic times. The 
first great inroad of strangers into what is now 
Britigh India, was that of the Eastern Aryans, 
about 3000 to 1500 years before Christ, who now 
foem the brabmanicsl tribes of British India, 
intellectual men, but without territorial posses- 
sina. Semiramis, 3.c. 1200, moved with a great 
army, and entered India from the N.W., but was 
defeated and driven back with great Slaughter 
Alexander of Macedon approached India from & 
sanilar N.W. route, but he stopped short in the 

Be 














pomeasiona in the East. The 





‘The Dutch East Indies, or, a that nation calle it, 
Nederlandach Indie, Netherlands India, are oom. 
Brisod in the great islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago from Sumatra eastwards, ‘They are the 
ralers or paramount power of five-sixths of the 

whole Eastern Archipelago, 

‘The Spanish East Judies are chiefly the Philip- 

ine Archipelago. The chief town of Manilla was 

founded in A.. 1581, and tbey bave continued in 
‘undisturbed possession ever sine. 

The Portuguese, who of all the Europeans were 
earliest in the ficld of conquest, now hold only 
1086 square miles in the small settlements at Gos, 
Daman, Dia, and Macao. 

The French, who in the 18th centory strove for 
supremacy with the British, now hold Pondicherry, 
Mahe, Chandernagar, Karikal, and Yanson, with 
Anuam in Further India. 

‘The Danes, until early in the 19th century, had 
seal patebes of terstory at Serampur, Negepatam, 
snd Chinsurah. There are many Rajput, Hindu, 

and Mahomedan rulers in British India. ’ Ceylon 
is a British colony, and Burma, Siam, Achoen, and 
other states are under independent rulers, See 
British India; India, 

EASTWICK, EDWARD Bs, of Bombay Army, 
Assistant Political Agent, Kattyawar, Sind, 1889- 
1842, was Professor of “Hindi, Hindustani, and 
Mahrati, at Haileybury. Author of Vocabulary of 
the Sindi Language:—Dry Leaves from Young 
Egypt, London 1847-1852; Translator of Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar, and of various standard 
Hindustani and Persian works ;—Editor of tho 
Autobiography of Lutfullah ;—On the Revenues 
of Khyrpoor; On the Pedigree of the Amire of 
‘Sindh, published io Parliamentary Paper ;—trans- 
lated the Kiaseh-i-Sanjan, also the Zartash-namah ; 

—wrote on Alore and Rohri ;~—tranalated Schiller's 
Revolt of the Netherlands; Memoir of Pir Thra- 
him Khan ; Bagh-o-Bahar, Anwar-i-Soheill, Gulis- 
tan ;—Author of Handbook of India, in four 
volumes, and of the Kaisar-namah-i-Hind, in 
three volumes folio ;—was private secretary to 
Lord Cranbourne when Secretary of State for 
India; was Member of Parliament for Penthyn 
and Falmouth, 1868-1874, 

EASTWICK, Cartas WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
vwas bora in 1808, and wont to Bombay in 1627 
was with the field’ force under General Welah af 

and in the S. Mahratta country, He was 
the Political Officer attached to the army of Lord 
‘Keane in 1888, and sccormpaniod it through Sind, 
He wos entrusted with the negotiation of the 
treaty of 1839 with the Amim of Hyderal 
by which the Indus was thrown open to Sirota 02 
enterprise, free of all imports and vexatious inter- 
ference. He held political charge of the districts 
at the foot of the Bolan pasa, constituting the 
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EBONY. ECBATANA. 


‘pase of British military erations in Afghanistan. ‘That of |, from the Diospyros ebendater, ts: 
ase of eriinted Acting Resident in Se ot Caie” Kod ancther Heac-wood, that of 
1847 Cs ‘i ‘Eastwick was elected to a eeat in the Kadoem beriye, or bestard ebony of western 
1am, coPndin Dircction,and in 1858 was appointed Ceylon, aleo from species of Diospyros, is oveasion- 
{fo the office of Deputy Chairman. ally met with of extraordinary beauty. ‘The 

EBONY. of the Palghat and Coimbatore distin: 
‘Yendike, Tai, 
‘Waub-mu, Wo- 






Rbben-hout, . 





tatee, 
‘Hs. | Atcha maram, 
Atcha manu, 
Ebono, . 6 + + Ir. | Toomi-chave kara, - Ghat, and near Meerjan iniand. Bhony in proce 
a tank wood, execedingly hard aud heavy, of able of a very superior quality in the bill samtn- 
gy crab, and outer elyule of a high polish. daries of the Northern Oircars, particulary in the 
a 





d From Upper Egypt, Abysainia, Zan. Ganjam district ; alao ioland ftom Eilore in the 
Men Mauritius Coylon, Tadia, and Masulipatam district. Loge of Diompyros sbenaster 
Sannica, The eboniea of South-Eastern Asin are yield an ebony richly Susiegnted with bri 
obtained from several specics of Dic ‘Dal- brown stripes and mottled, similar in appearance 
horgia, aad Boubinia, growing in the Mauritius, to calamander wood, which also is from species of 
Ceylon, in scveral parts of the Peninsula of Indis, Diospyros. The Karens have distinctive namea for 
cee tone Malabar, Cansre, the Dekhan, in four different species of Tenaswerim ebony treet, 
the Cirears, Ganjam, Cuttack, and Gumeur; also the salt water swamp ebony, the water ‘ebony, the 
jn Amam, the Malay Peninsuls, i Penang, biam, yellow ebony, andthe trae ebony. Under the Bar 
sod eastwards through tho Asiatic Archipelago to ese ‘term yendaik, the wood of two different trees 
the Puiippave Taland, True cbony is of so deep is sometimes aeon,—oue a species of ebony, ‘and the 
tee inck wb to be uaed to personify blackness, others leguminous tres, which, secording, to the 
But woods sold under this name have also red- descriptions of the Karens, is a species of dall 
dish, greenish, or yellowish hues, ‘and ate distin- and the wood resembles the blackwood of Hindu- 
a een vegiamaree aa red, green, and yellow stan. ‘There is an inferior kind of ebony often 
sce, though these aze in rimeh teas cstoom seen at Monltnein, from a epecion of Dion 
than tho ebonies which are jet black, free from ‘A similar wood at Tavoy is often denominated 
veins, nnd close-grained. Mottled chony js fur- irou-wood. The Burmese ebony, known as tai, is 
nlahed by some specie of Iiceweatia, Nectandra, found in the direction of Shooay-Geen, but is 
find Jacaranda, ‘The jet black kinds are employed very eearoe, 
for omamental furniture, cabinet and turnery ebony used in China is chiefly imported 
work, for rulers, handles for doors, knives, piano- from the Straits, but Diospyros melauorylon and 
Torte Keys, philosophical, musical, and surgical D. ebenus grow in the island of Haioan, Yung-peb- 
instruments, mosaic work and inlaying, though ting in Yunnanand in Kwang-s An inferior kind 
cheaper woods, dyeil black, are Feorer, Age ‘of ebony, known as camagon in the commerce of 
tit Tt is each affected by the weather, on China, mypones to be a product of the D. 
‘which accountit is scldom used i the plank solid. tomentosa, ‘est Indian ebony is furnished by 
Jr's mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii. 15, but in the Brya ebenus? A. de C., a amall tree of Jamaica, 
Inral, when the men of Dedan are dercribed as It takes a beautiful polish, and is used for 2 
inging horns of ivory and cbony. Herodotus walking-aticks, inlaying, etc. Bastard ebony of 
G7) mentions ebony as part of the presents the Brazile je the Jacaranda mimosifolin, Ebony 
Drought in considerable quantities to tho king of sells in England at £5t0£10 aton The 
Poria by the people of Ethiopia ; and Dioscorides of it from India from 1874-76 to 1879-80 ra 
eeribes two kinds, one Ethiopian, which was in value from Re 3658 to Ra 15,817. Mat, 
Conaidered the better, and the other Indian, which Med.; Smith, Chin.; Drs. Gilson, Wight, Mason, 
was intermixed with whitish stripes ‘and spotted. Tredoold, Holteappfel, Faulkner, | Cramfurd, 
Dioopyros ebooum, Hetz, sffords the most valuable Thieaites, Voigt; Captain Dance; Mr, Rohde; 
ebony of Ceylon ; but other allied Indian species, Bing CH Fv, Bueller. 
‘as D. melanoxylou, afford excellent cabinet wood. IBATANA lay near the Z: mountains, 
D. qaseita of Ceylon affords the beautiful caln- Tt was also called Achmetha, ‘nd was the chief 
mander wood. Other Indian species, however, city of Media. According to Herodotus, Eobatana 
yield ebony, ‘characterized by ita extremely derk wae built near the close of the 8th century B.C. 
‘colour ‘hardness, the heart-wood (duramen) by Dejoces, the founder, or (ss other authors 
ortho tree; thesep-wood (alboraurm) being white | aby) the restorer of the Median monarchy. | Bat, 
‘and not durable. according to Di Siculus, orfentals not only 
‘Tha cbonies of the Manritius, Ceylon, and the described it as the ital the first 
south and enst of Ania aro equal 10 those of any monarchy founded by Arbaces, bat slso as exist 
other part of the world. ‘The ebony in tho ing prior to the era of Bemiramis. That i 
of the Peninsula of India. is chiefly obtained from her royal arrived at Ecbstana, a city 
Goong and Canara, from various species of Dios- situated in a plain, and thers ‘built 4 magnificent 
Pyro, aud is of ‘a superior description, being pelace. ‘Alexander deposited in it the treasures 
Furfectly black in colour. Smaller pieces are taken from Persepolis and 5 
Pome from Onda , Salem, Nuggur, etc, the last acts of his Hfe wasa visit to Ecbatana, 
t there is no steady d, though for orna- Williams (Eaays, p. 9) affirms that the ancient 
menial eabinet work it ia peotliarly fine-veined. Ecbatana isthe ‘Infahan, the capitel of Ere 
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EOHALAT, 


jemi, Bat But Sir William Jones and the chief French 
taliats place Ecbatana at Tau 
who bas bao followed by D’Anville 
geographers, at, Hi Media for the most 
part is high and cold; such are the mountains to 
the east of Ecbatana, the mountains near Rhage 
and the Caspian Gates, and thence to Matiana 
and Armenia. It ia usnally now thought to be 
the modern Hamadan.— Wiliams’ Essays, pp. 
2-67 ; Strabo, xi. 18. 
ECHALAT, KuassrA, is the Nerium piso 





Rozb,, the Wrightin Ritidia, G. Don.’ Ite bark 
elds useful bre. Steeped in watr, the fishes 


TQHEMEIS NAUCRATES, the Indian suck- 
ing f fish. E. remora, Linn., the remora or sucking 
ia usually found attached to the shark. They 
are 6 to 12 inches long. Macgillivray says (pp. 
297-8) that E. remors caused much annoyances to 
the fishermen by baits off hooks, and 
on d always on the alert, darting oat in a 
ly of 20 or more from under the ship's bottom 
bear ‘any offal waa thrown overboard. 


ECHINOCARPUS DASYCARPUS. Benth. 
A timber tree of Darjiling hills, 
ECHINOPS ECHINATUS. Rozb. Oont- 


ka-tara, Hix. Camel thistle. Very common in 
Rajwara; camels consume it readily. Said to be 
also a native of Mysore, Dr. Uofimeister says 
this plant occurs among the flora of the villages 
from the Errengkhal pas to Shipkle in Chineso 


*ECHLTE, «gens of shrubs abd trailing plants 
natural order macew, Dangerous cation 
Inetorcent plants, of no known use. 

ECHIUM GRANDIFIORUM, one of the 
Boraginacem. E. simplex is the bugloss. 

ECITON, a genus of ants. E. rufonigrum, 
worker, Tength about 11-24 f aninch ; is very 
common in the Karnatic ; makes its nests in boles 
of trees, old palings, bamboo rafters, and such 
Hike, It does not care for sweets, is never seen 
it 








on flowers, but devours dead animal matter. 


stings very aevercly. E. nigrum, worker, length 
9-24ths of an inch, raro in Malabar, but tolerably 
common in parts of the Karnatic; same habits as 
the last. Females winged. E. rufipes, worker, 


length 11-48ths of an inch. 

about 1-6th of an inch long, is found in 

Karnatio and in Malabur on trees—Jerdon. 
ECLIPSE. 

Munkasif ; Btuaktalf, ft Eoeli 

Finsteraiss,. 


E. minutum, worker, 







fing ; of Boon—La-kyat hgying. 
Celestial observations were made at paigien: 

8.¢, 2234, The Chinese wrote of 36 eclipses, of 

which two are uncertain, but of the othera there is 


and the first mentioned by them was observed 3.0. 
2155. Varaha-mihira, a Hindu astronomer of the 


6th century A.n., correctly described eclipses of 
‘the moon and of the sun. He eays, ‘ Inan of 
the moon, she enters the shadow of the earth; in 
a solar eolipeo she obscures the sun by her s 
‘Henoe the commencement of lunar does 
Ret take place from the west side, nor that of a 
sul caipee, fom the ou Bat the 
amongst ordinary Hindas, an 
vod tobe cansed canted by & snake's 
eat up the Inminary. is ape on ie 2 


a 
the 


‘EDeN. 
s bat uscally the Traku or black, and 
makes, two giants with suake 
Beale who seized ahs ambrosia, are mentioned, 
Another myth relates that Rahu, once a chief of 
the Asuras, who, from having obtained some of the 
ambrosia, now dwellsimmortal in the sky, but from 
time to time darts out on the sum or moon and 
seizes them. These myths aro connected with the 
myth of & the vaisbnaya Hindus about the churning 
the milk-sea ocean. When the Deva and the 
Asara, with Mount Mandara as a churning rod 
propped on the god Vishou as the tortoise Kurma, 
using tho serpent Sesha as a twirling thong, 
produced the Chauda - ratus, fourteen precious 
en called gems. Of these fourteen products 
was one of which Rahu by atealth obtained a 
portion, and became i ‘Another product 
‘was the poleon, or medicine, which the god Siva, 
to protect mankind, drank up. On the occurrence 
of an eclipse, modern Hindus, to cscape from the 
poison, everywhere bathe themselves. On the 
morning of the eclipse of the sun in 1868, the 
Lucknow train conveyed into Cawnpur no’ less 
than 27,000 passengers to bathe in the Ganges, 
‘The learned amonget the Hindus are perfectly 
oainted with the causes of clipes. See Ketu 


ECLYPTA ERECTA, Bhangra, dodak, nigaud, 
5, juice aned to dye cia black, algo sod in. 


clepbnotinin Powel i 
DAGAL, Baegal Kula, also Edangai, ening 
the Left-hand raoe, or seekers, is, amongat the 
snd ‘Teling people near Madras, » social clasif- 
fers and artisans, who in the 
iy’ part of the 19Eh century, apvrbed an ime 
portance demanding the cara of the police. The 
sections are nine in bumber, vir. — 
1, Panhalo, comprising five. spbavions vis, Kom- 


eat, bepperinih ’ 5 Rallartige® 





Rauangar, or brat o- 
ox maxon j Akane, or go 
2 Becisetbi, traders. 
, weavers. 
é Gane oil-makers. 
5. Gollur, accountants of treasuries. 
6, 7. Paliwan and Palawan? two tribes of cultivatory, 
‘porhaps for Palligavanu, a villager, » peasant, 
& Beer, a ‘an aboriginal race of Mysore and Central 


Medign« ‘8 worker in atber, 9 tanner, a shoemaker, 
‘The last is generally most active in cont with 
the Right-hand castes, 

EDDANGALLI or Yeddavgali. A 

dry grain measure in use in Malabar, cylindrical in 

form, 2§ inches high, 64 inches in diameter, or 85 

cubic inches. It ought to contain 57,600 grains 

of kalama nella, a kind of rice. 

EDEN, a Hebrew word signifying pleasure or 
delight, znd which was made the name of several 
is places remarkably fraitful in their soil, ‘The first 
ia that province which the oe Amos seems #0 
notice (5), when he divides Syria into three 





Mangan, 





Damaom, tha ni of Aven, 203 the 
use of Eden, called Coslo- 
Decause the mountains srusend An, Ant 


of the ‘Tigria, the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the 
oe PES they suppote io be the four rivers 
Moses (Genesis ii, 0, eto). A third 

se eat Not have fixed on as the country of 


EDEN. 





Eden, is Chaldma, not far from the hanks of the 
Euphrates, a country remarkable for its extreme 
fertitity (Joel ii, 8). Chaldeen 


it and ite sacred tree in the city of Eridbu, whose 
ition corresponds with the modern town of 
Riera, "Babslon bas alao been so, named; slo 
Ceylon, with its Adam's f peak, and 
bridge’ The Eden mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 
28) as «great commercial place, ia 
some to be the modern Aden, but it ts 
no signs of ancient grundeor. Eden i also eup- 
to have been in High Asia, between 
‘common tources of the Jihun and otber grand 
rivers, where there was abundance of the Ficus 
Indica or burr-treo, sacred to the first lord, Adinath 
or Mahadeva, Milton (Paradise Lost, book ix.) 
uses this tree to describe when Adam snd Eve 
* Both together went 

Into the thickest wood ; there soon they chose 

‘The fig tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

‘But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

Ip Malabar or Dekhan, iprends her arms, 
Branching vo broad and fong, that in the ground 
‘The bended twigs take ‘end daughters grow 
About the mother tree, 

‘High overarcbed, und echoing walks between. 
‘There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
iinelers in coo, and tends bis turing herds 

F eg TOO 

‘gstherod, broad as Amaazonien large,” 






—Rajasthan, i. 28 ; Kobinson's Travels, ii. $87. 
EDEN. Eden, & Bengal civil ser- 
‘vant who rose 10 high offices af Chief Com- 





missioner of British Burma, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and Member of the Council of the 

Of State for India, When the ryots of 
several districts in 1860 revolted against the 
hereditary cultivation of indigo, becauee it hed 
never repaid them, he was the first to point out that 
every tenant-proprictor in Bengal was the virtasl 
‘owner of the toil, and ought to be allowed to sow 
it with rice, or, under contract, to cultivate indigo 
orany other crop; but that this supposed freedom 
of contract hud been overridden for two or three 


generations by the influence and power of the crispus. 


fanters, backed by the wealth uf mercantile 
Joos.” Tt remained for the Indigo Commission, 
for Sir J, P. Grant, the Lieut,-Govemnor, and for 
‘Sir Charles Wood, then Seoretary of State, to refuse 
‘ascent to all projecta for compelling ryots to sow 
indigo under any faw making a breach of contract a 
crimminal offence, and to cancel a temporary enact- 
ment with thia object. As Lieut.-Governor, 
‘the education in Bengal, the jails, the roada and rail- 
roads, the finances, all received his care. He 
displayed some of the best characteristics of a 
paternal administrator, while slowly and surely 
‘educating the people to do something for them~ 


nelves. 

EDENTATA, an order of mamusls, so named 
because some have no teeth, and others none in 
the front of the jawa. They are divided into two 


izing the armadilloes of 8. America, Cape, and 
ow and Old World anteaters OF these, the 
inw, of the family Manididse, 
Kio setae in British India, China, Burma, Maly 
Peninsala, and Java. See Mania, 
EDESA, now called Orfa, was the Ur of tho 
Ghaldeee whence Seaham ‘removed to, Haran 
is a city on ® Christian, 
Jewieh, at teneta were discussed. 


EDICTS. 


‘Flere Ephraem Syrua tanght, and Syriso tranala- 
Hons wore made of the Greek and © works, 
which have preserved to us the original —Mar 
Miller. See Orfa; Sarug; Semitic Races, 
EDGEWORTHIA BUXIFOLIA. Fale. Yields 
an edible froit in Kabul, unknown in England, 
It is the Reptonia bunifolia, A. de C. E. chry- 
santha grows in great abundance in China i, 





by Gardneri, Meiston, is » beautiful shrub with globes 


of wary, cowalip- coloured, deticfously - scented 
flowers. ' This plant is allied to daphne, from the 
bark of which the Nepal paper is manufactured, 
and ia similarly atilised.  E, papyrifera, Mitan, 
Jan. ; ta bark is made into one of the piper of 
‘Japan.—Hooker, Him. Journ. i, 205; Sir J.B. 


Reed, p. 43, 

EDIBLE BIRD NESTS see wails by the Collo- 
calia brevirostria, Af‘Clelland ; C. nidifica, Gray. 
‘The nests are found in the caverns of the limestone 
cliffs in the Peninsulas of India, and are well 
known in the commerce of the Archipelago. In 
Java they are sold at from £500 to £583 per pikul 
of 1554 tbs. avoird. See Birds’ Nesta. 

EDIBLE SEA-WEED, Plocaia candida, 
Kyouk puen, . . Bown, | Agar-agar, . . MALAT. 

A sca-weed abundant on the Tenasserim const, 
snd valuable for its nutritious and medicinal pro- 
erties, It was brought to notice by Dr. O'Shangh- 
nesay az the edible moss of the Eastern Archi- 
poise, and referred by him to the genus Fucus, 

¢ fructifications, however, being in’ small 
tubercles, the Rev. Mr. Mason cousidered it as a 
specics of Agardhs genus, Sphosrococcus, which 
now constitutes & meraber of the genus Plocaria. 
It 5s an allied genus with the Ceylon moss (Gigar- 
tina lichenoides), first described as Fucus amy~ 
Iaceua by Dr. O'Shaughnessy, the Plocaria lichen- 
cides of Mr. Mason; also with a species found on 
‘the const of Devonshire in England, Pl, compresea, 
with the Corsican moes of the Mediterranean, P, 
helminthochorton, also with the Agar-ngur, Pl. 
tenax, but differs from the Irish moss or Chondros 

‘ispus. It ia not of the same natura) family aa 
the Iceland moss, which is lichen, the Cetraria 
islandica, The ‘Tenasserim moss ia said to be 
‘superior to all others, aa it is wholly free from the 
bitter principle which senders other fuci so 
objectionable. 100 parts contain—sulphate and 
miutiate of soda, 65; sulphate and phosphate of 
lime, 10; iron, a trace, 1:42; vegetable jelly, 
54°55 true starch, 160; wax, a trace, 0'5?; lig: 
neous fibre, 18, 

For use, steep it for a few hours in cold rain- 
‘water, next dry by the eun’s mys, and grind to a 
fine powder; ‘boil for 25 or $0 minutes; while 
hot, pase through muslin or calico, strain and boil 
down tilt » drop placed on a cold surface gela- 
tinizes sufficiently. With milk and sogar, and 
fisvour with lemon-juice or sherry, 

EDICTS. Asoka, the first great Baddhist 
regal convert, carved many edict on the rocks 
at Cnttack, in Gujerat, and on the bauks of 
the Upper Indus, ‘besides engraving them on 
pillars all over the country. From these we learn 
‘that Asoka’s first care after his conversion was to 
send missionaries to im hia new faith in the 
neighbouring lands. It does not seem, however, 
that they penetrated beyond Kabul or Balkk 

The most interesting record ix that 
contained in the thirteenth edict of the rock-ont 
inscriptions, where he mentions having formed 
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EDOM. 


treaties or alliances with Ptolemy, Antiochus, 
Antigonus, Magas, sud Alexander,—not treaties 
of war ar peace, but for the protection or aid of 
his co-religioniats in the dominions of those kit 
Owing to the imperfections of the stone and of 
the record, it ig not easy to make out what is 
exactly intended; but this much is certain, that 
about the year 254 n.c. Asoka did make arrange 
mentg for religious purposes with Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, Antiochus Theos, Antigonns Gonatus, 
with Mags of Cyrene, and Alexander, who could 
only be the king of Kpirns and Macedonia, men- 
tioned by Justin in the same passage in which he 
relates the death of Magas. 

EDOM. The patriateh of the Edomites was 
Esau, and they dwelt on tho Dead Soa, from 
which they were driven by an earthquake.” They 
‘were a warlike, unsettled race of Arabs, whose 
property was in their cattle, their waggons, and 
what their waggons conld carry. They did not 
cultivate the soil, nor had they any respect for a 
landmark, The’ Nabateans were at an earlier 
time the tribe called Edomites, But they loat 
‘that name when they earried it to the southern 
portion of Judea, when called Idummea ; for when 
‘the Jews regained Idumes, they called these 
Edomites of the desert Nebaoth or Nabatwane. 
The Nabatwans professed neutrality between 
Antigonus and Ptolemy, tho two contending 
powers; but the mild temper of Ptolemy bad 20 

gained their friendabip, that the baugbty 
Antigonus, though he did not refase their pledges 
‘of peace, secretly made up his mind to conquer 
them. Petra, the city of the Nabatwans, ia in a 
anrow valley between steep overhanging rocks, 
Not more thu two horemen ea ride abreast 
through the chasm in the rock by which it is 
entered from tho east, whilo the other entrance 
from the west is down s, hill-side too stecp for a 
loaded camel. Their temples aud huta were 
cut out of the live rock, and hence the city was by 
the Jewa named Selah, the rock, and by the Grecks 
named Petra, from which last the country was 
sometimes called Arabia Petra. ‘The existance of 
rook-out viharas or monasteries at Petra, in the 
dominions of Antiochus, and of similar excavations 
ab Cyreno, go far to confirm and elucidate thin; 
for, though travellers have hitherto called every 
excavation a tomb, there can be no doubt that 





‘here were the abodes of living ascetics, and nob 
‘Durial-places.—Bunsen’s Egypt, pp. iii, 814-481; 
Sharpe's ty, i, 250-51. 

SBRISI'Y Nukes geographer who visited tho 
court of Sid Rai Jye Singh, the ruler of Anhalwara 
Puttan, av. 1094 to 1145. Edrisi states that J) 
Singh ves then a Buddhist, Edvil lived 4.0. 1080— 
1186. He mentions in, and the fine cotton 
fabeice of Goromendal, the pepper snd oardenous 
of Malabar, the camphor of 
the lemons’ of Mansura (nesr the old coarse of 
the Indus, N.E. of Hyderabad), on the Mekran 
(indus), the asefatida of istan, and 
subebs, ‘a8 an import of Aden. He names the 
Konkans as the country of Be), ie:of the wag of 

treo, Mareden ssys that isi 


teak ig 
Seen mea ees 








‘corre~ 
‘traveller, | dimoutient 
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EDUCATION. 


a to show that the one account was borrowed 
from the other.—Marsden’s Sumatra, p. 4, 
EDUCATION. 
His Boy oe ee | ee eee 
+ + «+ In | Perbiy . . TORK. 
‘Education in the village schools of India is ually 
conducted in the verandah of a house, or in the 
open air. Schools for children are frequently 
held under trees in Bengal, and children w 
i to learn, write the letters of the 
al ia the dusk ‘This is the old oriental 
custom, and is alluded to in John vii, 6, when 
‘Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
| mode in India of teaching 
writing, ia to write with a pencil of soapstone on 
a wooden board, or on thick pastaboard stained 
black. The writing board in Sind, called 
forahi, is s thin board wade of hard fine-grained 
wood, wisined red, black, greeny ot 
ink containg no mineral sul , and is there- 
fore easily washed off, the board being smeared 
with a thin layer of clay and water. When the 
pupil has become somewhat akilful in the manage- 
ment of his pen, he lays aside the board, and uses 
‘Speples:- mnehs ‘material called daftari, Itismade 
‘several shects of writing paper pasted together, 
eed Sh a catia cl edie wad 
glossed with « mobro, which is» polishing instra~ 
ment made of stecl, eo that it may be washed 
yrhen dirty (Burton's Seindo, p. 906). In tho 
Peninsula of India, the ground, the writing-board, 
and the pasteboard are written upon, in the achoola, 
Dut the ordinary material is the ‘olay or dried 
cleat, which is written on with an iron style, 
education of the Brahmans of India iu tho 
vernacular of their district, has usually boon com- 
dueted slong, with «knowledge of Sans 
Since the middle of the 29th century, many of 
them have nequired « knowledge of Englth, 
lower caste Hindus have restricted their acquire- 
menta to the vernacular languages of their district, 
Nambers of them know English; very few 
know Sanskrit. The Mahomedans throughout 
India learn Arabic, Persian, and « small number 
Know Engiah. The Tubal Mahomedan has 
tho Koran in the Tamil tongue, Some of tho 
Tamil women have been learned, ome was an 
suthoress, and of their girls are now being 
nent to school. the 29th July 1859, the 
Bethane School for Native Girls was founded at 
Calcutta. The English East India Company 
resolved to introduce a national system of educa- 
tion in s despatch from the Board of Control 
19th July, No. 49 of 1854. ‘The most important 
featore in the despatch was the measure of grante- 
in-aid. Ikoffered to all echools, already oxiating, or 
that might hereafter be established, provided they 
were found efficient, pecuniary eid to an amount 
in each case not exceeding the eums arising from 
loca! sources, subject to conditions that inno way 
interfered with the perfectly free action of the 
managers of such schools, and only requiring that 
they should be submitted to Government inapoo- 

















Ie in fact threw 

to any one who chose to cultivate it, offeri 

the part of the Government to bear 
‘The missionnries, with few 


th submit 
on maaan 


on 
the 


to the conditions 





EDWARDES, Siz HERBERT. 


ee eatin Fe4s 1864, daring the role im India 

‘English Bost India Company, only small 

ced local efforts had been made by the state to 

educate the people, and even these had languished. 

The college of Fort William, established during 
the Marquis Wellesley’s administration, was 


abolished in 1858. Butin 1881, Calcutia, Mi 
and Bombsy cities each had & university, with India, 
and granting degrees in arts, medi- Lond. ; 


cine, law, and civil engineering. In the ten years 
1872 to 1881, there had been 56,847 condidates 
for matriculstion, of whom 21,182 had 
Tn 1881 there were 79,958 institutions for 
youths, and 2590 for girls, with 2,195,614 
scholars, of whom 120,365 were females. At the 
B.A. examination at Calcutta University in 1843, 
for the fit time in the history of that body, two 
young ies ap as candidates, and 
Jere deolared to bare passed. ‘Tho two’ girl 
nates are named Chandramukhi Bose and 
jambini Bose. They were educated at the 
Bethune School in this city. The receipts in 
1681 were Ra, 1,05,01,016, and expenditure Rs, 
1,75,95,828, In'1882, during the Earl of Ripon's 
administration, Dr, W, W. Hunter was placed at 
the head of a commission to investi a the pos 
tion of the Indian Government towarde the 
in connection with the questions of high vabeabos 
and panes Merry 
nda and Mahomedan supremacy, 
iS i Sow rare placen, the edooalaon of thats 
sabjects was left to the benevolent offortn of 
‘mer, who taught gratuitously each pupils 
as sought i ion; aud this practice ia con- 
tinued to the present time. Since the arrival from 
Earope of Port Duteh, Danes, Italians, 
French, 





rortnguese, 

tnd British, their Christian missionaries 

of all — have striven to spread education 

hoa a Boole, and there are Christian 

porn ace 6 in which the English lan- 

ium of instruction, which com- 

pee er ateouatalle with the institutions established 
th 


0 Indian Government. 
‘Education in China is very general, and is 





largely ent by the state, but few hedge 
are educated. ‘at six years of 
sent to school, ‘The successful competitors be She 





Mterary degree of M.A, B.A., and others are 

congratulated. Papers bearing Gbinese charnctors 
Greatly venerated. | Bae Han-lin 

“EDWARDES, Sm HERBERT, K OB. K.C.S1, 

horn January 1820, died 1868, an officer of tho 

army, Ho served under Sir Hugh Gough 

bracn and Moodkee; served under Sir He 
Lawrotoo,in tho Panjah in 1648 and 1849. He 


subjugated the valley of Bannu in 1848; and in 
May 1848 he defeat aaj, aided in the settle 
Bede of Kasaie and estat blishing the suthority sermon) 


of Gulab Singk, and sided in the rescue of the 
prisoners at Multan. In the revolt and 
Mialliod of 1857-28-09, ho aerred in the Panjab 
along with Bis John (Lord) Lawrence, Generals in 
Nichol, Cotton, is views 
extended to fel fo Tatin oa = Ghratian country, 
“ie ever ready to aid in 

he Tndian Oounell de- 


to his 

EOWARDSIA HYDASPIOK. FE. maderas- 
and E. mollis are shrabs of the natural order 
fabaces, It ia doubtful whother these be different 
species. ‘Tho Sowers of R. mollia are pretty, and is 


EEDGAH. 


Sree te be he eee kind of arghawan (see 
Benhininvaslogee) mentioned by Baber (oe bis 
at Baber’s tomb at 
Sgeows 8 2 the Danjet cod on the Suliman range, 
up to 8000 feet. Run, Rohen, and Malan are the 
names for B, hydaspica—Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
EDYE, JOHN, wrote on the Native Vessels of 
‘lon, Malabar, and Coromandel coaste, 
on the Timber ‘Trees of Ceylon and 
Malabar, As, Trans. i, 1-15; and a Desorip- 
tion of Seaports on the Malabar Coast, ibid. 
824. By a reaidence of five years in India, as 
Majesty's master shipwright in Ceylon, he 
had singular opportunities of becoming Perfectly 
informed on the subjects of which he trests in his 
memoir, He describes in a clear aud concise 
manner the various vessels of the const of Coro- 
mandel and Ceylon. Ho was afterwards employed 
in the department of the surveyor of the navy. 
—J.R, Ae. Soc., No. i, of 1834, pp. 1 to 14, 
EED. Anas.” There are five eed or religious 
festivals held annually by Makomedans. The two 
‘incipal are the Ramzan ed-ul-Fitr, and the 
-eed, which aro farz and suanud, ie. com- 
manded both by God and Mahomed to be observed, 
‘The other threo are, Maharram, Akbri-char-sham- 
bah, and Shab-i-Burat, and are only aunnud, or 
commanded by Mshomed. The Eed-ul-Fitr, ar 
Romzan-ki-Eed, is held on the first day of the 
tenth month, Shawal, on which Mahomedana put 
on new clothes, rake congratulatory visite, and 
make charitable offerings, fitr or audka, All of 
them move in procession to the Eedgah, where the 
Kiwtbeh is read. ‘The Eed-ul-Fitr ‘moan the 
fentival of breaking the fat, and follows the Lent 
the Ri The Bakr-oed 
Eol-i-as’ha or Bed -al-Kusban th fatival ‘of nacri- 
fices, and is held on the day of the month 


OEDEE are holiday presente, given in. Maho- 
mn achools at the several festivala by master, 
‘who receive m axaail gift from eech scholar In 
return, at the festivals of the Kurban, Shab-i- 
Borat, and Ramzan, They are somotimos a verse 
relating to the eed (or feast), written on coloured 
or illuminated paper. The custom is followed in 
Hindu achools at the festivals of the Holi, Basant 
Paachamni, Dewall, and others 
, & place ival or ‘prayer; & 
building raised by Mahomedans of India, generally 
without the walls of a town, often amidst gardens, 
It is erected on a platform or a pediment three or 
four feet above the level of the ground, and on an 
eminence, consisting of a straight wall with two 
or more minarets, and having in the centre, on a 
Jovel with the ground, three steps, which forms the 
snimbur (or pulpit), from which'the khutbah (or 
rad on particular oocisions, or on 
days, ach as thoes of Bakr ced 
End RamaanLciiel which ceourice frosr an hows 
and & half totwo hours. It ia anid that Mahomed, 
in addreeting the congregation, stood on the 
uppermost step; Abu Bakr, his successor, on the 
second ; Omar, on the third or lowest; but Omnaa, 
observing that at this acs donoand 0 











ay menial eg 


‘or any other post might auewer the mame purpote, 
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EEITA-AKU. 


bat a brick building is usually aa being 
more durable, and affording dividuals aa ‘oppor- 
tunity of handing down their names to 
hy being at the expense of ereoting them, 
Do means a ascred edifice. -Herkt. 
EEITA-AKU. Tex. The leaf of Elate sylves- 
feiss Eeita khallu, the toddy; Eeita pando, the 
fruit 
EEK, also Eekh, Hivp, Saccharum violaceum. 
-oane, a sugar-cane field. Eck'hraj, also 
Ookhraj, is the day on which sugar-cane is pluuted, 
and which, in Northern India, is performed with 
some rural ceremonies — Eliot. 
EELE-GYWOT-SHA, a bast of Arakan; stripe 
five to six feet in length, composed of several 
layers, of which one side is smooth and compact, 
and the layers on the other side thin but cancellar ; 
all having considerable degree of ton 
EESA or Isa. Anan. Jesus, Besa-ul-Masiba, 
Jeans the Christ. Hazrat-Eesa, the Lord Jesus. 
EGSA-KHATL, an Afghan clan whose country 
gxtonda to within $0 ante ofthe province of Detra 
It is @ strong and mountainous 
stip paoeta snd. The mountains of the Eesa khail 
‘Khussur rise eo abruptly from the Indus, that 
bot for the necess to this country on other sides, 
might make successful resietance.—East India 
$s, Cabool and Afghanistan, 1859, p. 22, 
ESA WIY AH or Teswiyah, a sect of Mahome- 
in N. Africa, who take their name as disciples 
of Sidi Mabomed-ibn-Isa, a Maghrabi. They are 
known to Europeans as the dancing darveshes, of 
whom there are a number in Cairo, almost all of 
them Maghrabi Arabs of Northern Africa. Ma- 
homed-ibn-Iea was a native of Moginay in Morocco. 
Hig followers at Kairwan gre guilty of fanatical 
self-torturing. A writer im the Times of 18th 
November 1881, describes a circle of musicians in 
the centre of a room, playing a slow monotonous 
tune on earthenware drums and tambourines, 
agedualy increasing in cadence until most of the 
to bow their heads and shout 
a refrain, swaying to aud fro in time to the music. 
Suddenly one after another threw off their clothes 
and shouted discordantly. A Tunisian soldier 
sisseed Bis maak wit 2 sword ' second forced 
a iron against his side, which another 
Grover in with mallee; and others plerced their 
checks with iron ekewers and their shoulders with 
‘One crunched glass; a sheep waa killed, 
‘torn and eaten raw aud bleeding. 
EESHWA. Saxsx. From Eesh, to be grand, 
henco 2 Beatrwars, the glorious; Eethwari, femi- 


Tt is 

















wUGRETON, vate is Bongal civil servant, who 
wrote an account of his journey through Spiti, 
London 1864. In 1877 he was appointed to be 
‘Ligat. Governor of the Panjab, wae created in 
1876 a C.S.L, and in 1878 a O.LE. 








> He 
+ Hawn, 
aa food articles are in varied estimation in 


Und. 2 St 


Tadic, Hindus hayes ‘objection 
‘Their sacred books class fowla and 
the category of unclean things, and no 


the. 
eo 


EGGS. 


‘strict Hindu will touch anything so unholy, on aby 
pretext. With Mahomedans they are 
ly eaten, usually in the form of omelet. The 
Sergpenne i the Kass Lncice adhere to tho onsivens 
of their race. Eggs are used in worship by the 
Sromen of the Kachesi, and in divinations ie ‘the 
race. Fowls’ eggs are largels consumed by 
the Chinese couriers or postmens who take 
neazly raw ;_in China they are seldom wee and 
eaten as in Europe, 

Hatchiug of fowls’ eggn and ngs of fishon in 
largely practised by several nations, Ducks’ eggs 
are artificially hatched in China in large quantities, 
porticularly in Chusan at Fa toe, and ¥"oee tal” 
shuee and Nam-tong nesr Canton, 

InChusan, every spting, thousands of ducks’ eggs 
aro batobed by artit it. The entablishmest 

vituated in the a on the north side of the 
city of Ting-hae, The hatching hone is a kind of 
long shed, with mud walls, and thickly thatched 
with straw. Along the ends and down one side 
of the building are number of round straw 
baskets, well plastered with mud, to prevent them 
from taking fire. In the bottom of each basket 
there isa tile placed, or rather the tile forms the 
bottom of the basket; upon this the fire acte,—a 
smell fireplace being each basket, Uj 
ths tap of the becker there le 4 stan ease, whi. 
fits closely, and which is kept shut whilst the 
process is going on, Tn the centre of the ahod aro 
anumber of Cian ei orange 
upon which the eggs are laid ot eertain nage of of 

the process. When, the eggs are drought they 

ara put into the basketa, the fire ia lighted below 
them, and a uniform heat kept up, ranging from 
95° to 102°; but they regulate the heat by their 
own fealugsy and it will therefore vary consider- 
ably. In four or five days after the oggs have 
on subject to this temperature, they are taken 

‘out, one by ne, to a door, in whioh a 















amber of ‘les bas , nearly the wizo 
of the eggs; they aro then held against these holes, 
and the Chinamen look through them, and are able 


to tell whether they are good or not, 
they are taken back, and 
quarters ; if bad, they are of course excluded. In 
nine or ten dayn after this, that is, about fourteen 
days from the commencement, the eggs are taken 
from the basketa, and ‘ont on the shelves, 
Here no fire heat is applied, but they are covered 
over with cotton and » kind of lank, under 
hich they remain about fourteen days more, 
“hen the young ducke burst their pereere 
shed teews witt a life. These shelves are 


a 
ELE 


qrhen the hatching sight a not a 
ttle curious. The natives Lege tap ty the young 

dake in the murzounding country know 

the day when they wil be rea 


in iro days wt the whcle of 


a ln eta ars ed eomrged fal 


Tr, doe Hast, during the hot eammer months, 
pond fish sestivate in the mud, where 


Se apponranna of the Litle ak doe 
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EGG-SHELL CHINA. 


not seem to be sufficient if they have to be de- 
posited by she mother, fertilized by the father, 
ind hatched out in the waual course, Ht soems 
probable that the eggs may have been in the mud, 
which ‘their hatching in the same manner 
aa ica acts. 

Salt is obtained by the Government of India 
from the Sembhur salt lake in Rajputana, which 
overfiows during the tains, and when the waters 
subside, a deep incrustation of salt is deposited 
on ita shores for peveral milea around. In 
the water of the Jake is a peculiar form of 
crostaces, said to be Artemia salina. These are 
about half an inch in length, are provided with 
numerous feet, while between the Yody ‘apd tail 
there exists a small sao full of eggs. ‘These vary 
in colour from « pale fawn to a brilliant crimson; 
and as the brine approaches saturation they die 
off, but before dying they deposit their eges, 
which are carried by the water to the edge of the 
lake, where immense layers, upwards of an inch in 
thickness, are found. These layers of eggs are 
subjected to the intense heat of the hot season, 

‘are hatched at the commencement of the 
ual rain—F. Day. 

EGG-SHELL OHINA, a manufacture in Japan, 
in the provinces of Fosen and Setsuma. 

EGRET, the common name of several species of 
Hider “Herodan be opretuold, Hpareti, 

8, — ogrettoides, H. 
Demi-egrettaashe, Buphus eoromandas,sud others. 
In Australis, what, in India, are called white 
paday-binls, aud in Britain are the much-prized 
caret, have come to be denominated cranes; and 

real érane of that country ix known aa the 
native companion. Seo Birds. 

EGYPT, in the highway from Hurope to the 
East, is rulod by the Khedive, a hereditary viceroy 
undee the emperor of Turkey. The ¥j 
Gominionsare equal in extent to Rassn ia 
ite ions. ut 
th "ad ine fete, Mirai 
though 550 miles in length, is, as 
from tho surrounding deserts, the narrowest 
country in the world. The area of ita cultivable 
tract, ‘which has remainod unaltered since the 
remoteat antiquity, is about 11,342 square miles, 
the Delta measuring about 6350 square miles ; 
and the Egyptign valley of, the Nilo and tho 

‘agum, juare e Nubian portion 
of the valley of the Nile, 980 mailea in length, docs 
not exceed 1050 square miles of cultivable area. 
Lower and Upper are arranged into seven 
provinoss (Modiriyeh), the Fayum forming a 
Uivision by itaelt. "The weaports ou: the Red Sea 

Governor-General, Khartum and the 
Soudan have #ometimes had one or two 


TOPE 5 


Ei ‘ 
of ee Bikey? 
diatinguished 


5,000,000 foddans, the feddan being 
‘three-quarters of an acre. Of these, 1,000,000, 
300/000" fetdans ere’ eld 7 ‘other large 
oe eS oe : 
remaining 


EGYPT. 


century that its more ancient history bas been 
traced. The skulls of the mummies prove that 
Egypt has been peopled with a variety of tribes; 
physiologists have divided them into threo 
—firat, the Egyptian proper, whose skull is 
like "the heads of the ancient Theban 
statues and the modern Nubians; second, & Toe 
of men more like the Europeans, and these mum- 
mies become more common as ‘we approsoh the 
Delta; third, isan Arab race, and is like the heads 
of the labourers ia the pictures, 
ian chronology now rans back to B.C. 5004 
mg to Mariette, and to 3.c, 3892 according 
to Lepsius; and the’ earliest monuments which 
belong to the close of the third dynasty are there- 
fore more than 6000 years old by one calculation, 
and more than 5000 by the other. The ancient 
Egyptians excelled in making glass, linen, and in 
dyeing, and thoy had a knowledge of metallurgy. 
Ta the 19th century 4.D.. Count de Lesseps su0- 
ceasfally completed a canal from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean, a 
‘Three times during the 19th centary the Britiah 
have invaded Egypt, but since Cambyses, aon of 
Cyrus, king of the Medes, led his hordes of 
Persians and Phoenicians against the last of the 
Pharaohs, and reduced him to the position of a 
Persian satrap, Egypt has been subject to alien 
races. The first invasion of which we have exact 
details, and the most suoceestul with the leat 
materials, was thatof Amru, general of the Khalif 
Omar, 639 A.p,, which won Egypt from the Greek 
empire for the Mahomedans. Amru ent 
Egypt trom Byrin in the month of December with 
4000 men. The reduction of Pelusiuma forteoss, 
close to the present Part Said, took him a month. 
He then marched stmight spon Memphis, but 
was kept for seven months before Babylon, near 
the modern Cairo, notwithstanding that the 
nation rose in hia’ favour, doteating its Grook 
rulers. But when, st length, partly 
through treachery, Babylon sarrent red the 
‘country was pract ally won, ‘The Greeks, though 
defeated in s pitched battle, after twenty days’ 
fighting, made their retreat to Alexandria. 
oxanirn out for fourteen months, and 
only in December 641 the garrison finally 
abandoned Egypt to the Mahomedans, Many 
efforta for ita recovery were made by Chri 
tho most strenuous and most disastrous being that 
under Lottia rx, in 1260. He arrived at Damietta 
om 5th June with 700 knights, out of 2000 with 
whom he had started from 0: 
ne defeated the Saraoens d took pomseesion 
ated the Saracens, an: 
of the town. Here be wastod his time til the 
6th of December, when he advanced to Mansureh, 
where he atayed two months more. On the 68 
Seinforced hopelessly defeated, and 4 
) OS ated, an 
prisoner with bis whole army, being only ran- 


e attacked the enemy, now strot 


‘by the surrender of Al and the 
total evacuation of Egypt, 

‘Napoleon Bonaparte reached Alexandria with 
doy ho vat a ea here! ago 
‘was in posseasion town. 
18th he fought a bloody battle at Bamanich with 
the Mameluts On the 2ist be became master 
‘of the country by the total defoat of Murad Bey, 
‘with 6000 horsemen and 20,000 foot, in the battle 
of the Pyramids. On the 38d he entered Cairo. 
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EGYPT. 
When Nelzon arrived on Let August at 


Alexandria, 
notwithstanding hia total destruction of the French Daira, Sanieh, 


floet in Aboukir Bay, he could not shake the 
position of Napoleon, now firmly planted in 
poweesion of the country. A year afterwards, 
notwithstanding his loss at Acre, on the 11th of 
July, Napoleon totally defeated the Turks at 
‘Aboukir. Repeated British bombardments of 
‘Alexandria had no effect, and on the 2d of March 
1801, Abereromby, with'17,000 men, cast. anchor 
in Aboukir Bay. “On the 8th he effected alanding, 
and on the 21st he won the battle of Alexandria 
against 27,000 French, and lost his own iife. 
Rosetta was taken, bat the British troops hesitated 
‘to advance for two months. At length, in May, 
when some paltry reinforcements had arrived, 
they moved onwards, and again defeated the 
enemy, and took ‘Ramanieh on the 7th, aud Cairo 
capitulated on the 20th. 

feanwhile Goneral Baird had started from Bom 
bay in the end of December 1800, but only arrived 
at Kousir, on the coast of Upper Egypt, on the 
8th of June, In nine days, with a force of 64 
British aud native troops, he traversed 140 feted 
of desert to the Nile, and reached Cairo on 10th 
Auguat with hardly any loss. The united force 
‘then marched down on Alexandria, and on 31st 
Avgust Nenou capitalated, and the "whole French 


evacuated £ 

8 x British ex) cpa to Egypt was in 
1807, ‘The Turks had declared war, and in March 
a Force of 3600 Lien wan despatched uae 


General Fraser to Egypt. They arrived off 
Alexandria on the 15th, landed on the 18tb, aud 
took it on the 2ist On the 22d a fruitless 
altompt with « small for yas made on Rosetta 
Next month, General Stewhrt, besieged 

for thirteen aga, ail on 320 Apel ie fought hie 
Alexandria, with a loss of 1000 out 
On 22d September Alexandria was 
tarrendered to the Turks, and. Egypt evacuated. 


‘Aq on this occasion the Mameinks and the country order 


wero in our favour, the failure can only be 
Miabated to the want of in the attack. 
Ta 1882 the British for the third time invaded 


5 ‘Their army disembarked at Alexandria, 

‘the line of the Suez Canal, and a 
contingent of British and Native Indian'soldiers 
from the armies of India embarked at Bombay for 


See, and Inala and Alexandria wore the Hoad- 
The Egyptian army was checked by 
General ‘Wolseley at Kasssasin ; utterly defeated, 
on the 18th September 1882, at Tel-ul-Kabir; 
Caco was cosa A British and Indian 
on # aD won, 18 Ari; 
tnd Yeading civlia villas had Sobined against the 
Ehodive, because all posts of value were being 
given to foreigners. ‘The numbers were—Ger- 
mans, 41, with salaries amounting (monthly) to 
£E1248; Ameriotioh £E508; Englishmen, 174, 
EGTES subjects, E1208 | 
fora £3300 Belgians, 12, 
1, 2896; Spaniards, 12, ron iat 
ae, beaL sa; Greoks, 115, £51469 ; 2, 
talians, ae, ge80i1 Norwegians, 2 2 








EHRETIA BUXIFOLIA. 


such aa the Public Debt Department, Domains, 

, and international courts, and algo 
‘the State Administrations properly #0 called. 
The latter employ 970 foreigners. Altogether, 
8,114,241 pinstres per month, oqual to £873,704 
a'yoar, were spent in salaries to foreign officials, 
or £264,000 2 yosr, if the Domains, Dairas, and 
international courts are excluded. 

The population of Egypt proper is 5,250,000, 
or about 468 to the square mile, ‘The total popa- 
lation under the sway of the Kbedive is between 
16 and 17 millions. 

Fellaheen (peasants) form the bulk of the popa- 
lation of Egypt proper. They are Mahomedans. 

Copts amount to about 300,000. They are 
mostly dwellersin towns. They profess Christianity, 

Tarks in Egy 7p form an aristocracy, They 
number barely £00,000 souls, and are eu to 
pe ipposed 


In 1881- 2 Rgypt sent to India merchandise 
to the value of Rs, 4,81,964, and took Rs. 
1,68,42,831 of Indian produce. “The E. const of 
Africa sent to the value of Rs. 30,51,628, and 
received Rs. 28,54,896 of Indian produce, and 
Re 22,98,390 0 of re-exported foreign goods, 

EGYPTIAN BEAN, a name sometimes given to 
the bean fruits of Nelumbium speciosum, Willd,, 
from the notion that they were the beans which 
the disciples of Pythagoras were forbidden to eat. 








Af or Tham, An'sn, meaning any anored 
or holy thing or plac. 1 spat sypt to 
the peculiar dress worn by fog during the 





performance of the req air chreinonies in fovea, 
and until the completion of the pilgrimage. 
consists of two pieces of cotton or men or ‘voolten 
cloth without seam or ornament, one of which ia 
‘wrapped round the loin, and the other thrown 
over the shoulders. The instep and heel of cach 
foot aad the, head must be bare; but umbrellas 
now used by many of the pilgrims. 
““UHRETIA, a iene of eing of the natural 
Boraginaces, E. aspera and E. buxifolia, 
small trees of the south of India; E. internodia, a 
tree of the Mauritius; E. levis and E. _ Berrata, 





Wailtcblann 2 #.f, et Th., grows in the Darjiling 
. baxifolias (Kuravingi vayr, 
Tax., Pale ke jar, Huvo.) is given in decoction an 
an alterative in syphilitic cachexia, and its fruit 
ia eaten. Wight gives Ehrotia exper, cunsata, 
levis, ovalifolia, umbellate, vimines, Wi 
EHRETIA AHENARIA, Grijta found between 
12° and 28° N. Int.; binds together loose eand in 
8 minor degree, It may be the same ax Ehretia 
X) cuneata? Wight, Icon. iv. t, 1385, which 
grows on sandbanks in the beds of all our rivera, 
— Cleghorn. See Sand. binding Plant 
STA ASPERA. lost. A sal treo of 
tha Panjah lains, Siwalik Hills, and Salt Range. 
In dines of Georth, ita bark is sxid to be ground, 
mixed with flour, and eaten. Its wood is valued 
for ita hardnaw.—J. Z, Stewart, 


EHBETIABUXIFOLIA. #, Cordia retusa, bag 





maram, * Bop bt? 
ve thrub of the Poninrala of India, and abundant 
2 the bot, drier parta of Ceylon. Fruit eaten 

‘by the poor; some part of the plant taken ine 
nally in a cachectio state of ‘the body.-= Theo. 
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EHRETIA LA‘VIS, 2. Bourreria levis, G.Don. 
Cricans. | Seregada, . Te 
Palikten, "Gop. Tae. 

'A pretty large tree, common in the drier parts 
of Caylon, and in the Peainsala of India "is a 
native of the Cirear mountains; grows in’ Hin- 
Gustan, in the Dehra Doon, Kamion, Kheoree 
pass, and in Bengal, 1¢ furnishes a hard, valuable 
Small wood, which in the Cirears is used by the 
hill people for many purposes ; might be used in 
turnery,—Ainsie: The. Cleghorn; Beddon. 

EHRETIA OVALIFOLIA. W. 7. 

Gundun, + ‘Maun. | Narga maram,. . Tax. 

Tn the Ccimbatore district, a common but 

erally email tree, and found about towns on 
fhe Bonsbay side, never in foresta. The wood is 
anid to be of no account. Wight ; Gilson. 

EHRETIA SERRATA, | Hozh “ 

i. ifoli: on. fulsitima, =. . . RP, 
Eee: “nec, | Boia Se 

“A amail treo yrowing in Bengal, Chittagong, 
the Khamys mountains, Nepal, Bhutan, Kauraon 
fand the Debra Doon, Tt furnishes a tough, light 
‘rood, easily worked and durable, made into sword 
handles —Roz, 

EILAK. ‘Tunx, The term given by the pastoral 
aurani to their summer reaidenco,—WUsblak, also 
‘Turki, being that of their winter station, 

EIMLEE, » subdivision of tho Taga tribe 
welling in Husunpur, Dhubari, Dhaka, and 
Oojbari, in the zillah of Muradabad ; many’ of 
thee are Mehomedans, —£uiot. 

EIN-SHE-MEN. Boru. Lord of the Eastera 
House; the dintinctive appellation of the decinred 
heir to the Burmese throne. 

EIN WIN, Boga. A treo of Moulmein, 
for all ordinary purposes of building —Cal. Cat, 
je-gin of Malnoca, & grain from, 








E-JIN or 
socmingly, one of the Leguminoas. In 100 parts, 
—wmoisture, 12°40; nitrogenous matter, 23°06; 


starchy mantter, 59-40 ; fatty or oily matter, 0°89; 
mineral coustituenta (ash), 4°05. 

EJOO ot Biju, alo Gomuti, a strong black 
hortehair-looking bre obtained’ from the Arenga 
saocheriters tree. ‘This fibro is much esteemed 
for mahing Topo, eapecially, cables, for which 

it is peculiarly adapted, from not being 
iabla to injury if stowed away below when wet 
with aalt water. 

EK. Hinn., Pens. One. _It enters into many 
compound worda, as Eka, Sansx., chief, Ek~ 
Masha, algo ‘Ek-bara, in distillation, the spirit 
ance passed over. When re-distilled it is called Do- 
atasha or Do-bata, double-distilled ; Sih-atesha, or 
thrice distilled. 

‘Wkach’hatra, also Ch’hatrapati, a vaulted hori- 
zonta) umbrella, always reserved exclusively for 
royalty. _It is the source of the word 

‘Ek-fardi, also Bk-fasli, land yielding one crop 


Ekhartha, a one-wheel well. A domala or 
dobarths well has two wheels, 
gent oF Yaa, a slight osringo drawn by one 
ors. 
Eksuti, cose, thin, aingle-thread cotton doth. 
‘Bka-chakra, the modern Arrah. The Pandavas 
yelt in it for a short time during their exile. 
Eka-danta or Bka-danehtra, Eka, one, 
and Dantas, a tooth, a name of the Hinda god 


‘Eka dssbi, literally one acd ten, the 11¢h 
i 


annually. 


EL. 


day of the moon's increase or decrease. Ib ia 
‘one of the Hindu fast days, or Bart. 

‘Eka-dasi vrata, fasting on the 11th lumation. 

EKALBIR. Hsxp. Datiscus cannabinue, Its 
root is « dycstuff ; also Verbascum thapeus, 

EXAMRA or Ekamra Kanana, aforestin Oriata 
(Utkala), which was the favourite resort of Siva, 
and became the great seat of his worship, at the 
city of Bhuvaneswara Dowson, 

KLINGA, a celebrated Saiva temple in tho 
defiles uf the Vindhya. ‘The most antique ter 
fare to be seen in such spotz, within the dark 
gorge of the mountain, or on ite rugged summit, 
in the depths of the forest, and at the sources of 
streams, where sites of seclusion, beauty, and 
sublimity alternately exalt the mind’s devotion. 
Tu these regions the image of creative power 
appears to have been the earliest, and at one time 
the sole object of adoration, whose symbols, the 
sorpent-wreathed phallus (lingam) and its oom- 
panion the bull, were held erered even by tho 
children of the forest. In these silept retreats 
Mabedeva long continued to role triumphant. 
‘The temple of Eklinga, situated in one of the 
narrow defiles leading to the capital, ia an immenso 
stractue, though inore sumptuous than elegant. 
It is built entirely of white marble, most elabo- 
rately carved and embellished, The brazen bull, 
placed undet his own dome, facing the sanctuary 
of the phallus, is nearly of ‘the natural size, in & 
recumbent posture. It in cast (holiow), of good 
shape, highly polished and without fiaw, except 
where the hammer of the Mahomedan had opened 
‘s psesage in the hollow flank ia search of treasure, 
Amongst the many temples where the brazen calf 


used forms part of the establishment of Bal-Cesar, there 


is one macred to Nafida alone, at Neen, in the 
valley. This lordly bull bas his ahrine attended 
as devoutly as was that of Apis at Memphis, nor 
will Eklinga yield to his brother Serepia. "The 
changes of position of the Apia at Naen are received 
as indications of the fruitfulness of the senao: 
though it is not apparent how auch are contrived. 
The physiological worship of the god Siva, with 
his emblem the lingam, priapus, or phallas, and 
his vahan, the bull Nandi or Basava, seems to 
hve entered India on ita western border, But it 
is now very general, and Nandi, in stone or in 
brass, is to be seen everywhere; perhaps half a 
million of them are in India, generally couching, 
locking to the lingam. 

EKOJI, the first of the Mahratta rulers of Tan- 
jore. He was the son of Shah-ji (A.D. 1644), a 
‘ubehdar of tho i 








ELE AGNACES, 


to ths doctrine of Byblus, was the son of 
heaven and earth. He cong againat 
father Ourance, Elis the root of Elohim. Bethel 
of Genesia xxviii. 19 in @ compound word,— 
Baith-El, the house of El, meaning God’s house. 
El of, the Grecks lin Hebrew and Pheenician), 
te. God, the strong; whence eomes Elohim, 
Hiterally, the goda, and the Greco - Phosnician 
Batylia, or saered stones supposed to have fallen 
down from heaven, perhaps sérolites, which were 
honoured and held sscred on account of the divine 
ywer supposed to be inherent in them. Jacob, as 
1e Foxe from his dream, exclaiming (ver. 17), ‘How 
holy is this placa: this is none other but the house 
‘od (Baith-El), ... AndJacob . . . took the 
atone that he had made his pillow, and sot it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, and 
called the wane of the ‘place Beth-el,’—Bunsen, iv. 
242-8. See Bmtylia ; Bait. 

ELHAGNACEA, * olessters, # smal] natural 
order of plants, consisting of trees or shrubs whose 
leaves are either opposite or alternate. Several 
species of the genus Elmagnus occur in the south 
0 ba of Asia. Thunberg, Summit dais in 

8 parviflo Valuableasa jan 
ee. from the ‘Himalaya Yo Chinn, E torenals 
and E. orientalis bear a brown fruit stout the size 
of an olive, which is brought to market in Persia 
under the name of Zinzeyed ; in quality it is like 
fa jajabe. ‘The red drupes of £ eonferta, the 

ee ones of E,  arboree, and the pale 
orange-colourcd ones of E. triflora,are eaten in India. 
mee Dderries of E, angustifolius aro eaten in 
ag also are those of E. dulcis, E. hortensis. 
‘and E, orientalis, E. Mooreroftii baa ornamental 
flowers, The wood of E. conferta is the winter 
fuel of the ple of Iskardo ; and the red 
gathered by Pech “from. the sweet flowers of 
orientalis is much esteemed. E. latifolia, Linn., 
in very common in Ceylon up to 6000 feet, Tt is 
yey variable, and is the E. arborea, conferta, 
parvifolia, Roxburgh, and the ferruginea, 
Kologn, Thwaitesii, and Wallichiana of Schlegel. 
fueller ; ‘Stewart; Roxb, ; Wight; Hooker; T hw. 


ELEAGNUS ORTENTALIS, 








Sanjit, Sanjed, » . ina | Sanzilleh, . . Pvsnrv. 
Grows along the” banks of watercourses in 
Afghanistan and Persia, ‘The troos arc remarkable 





for their silvery lepidote and aromatic foliage. 
The fruit is caten frosh, or boiled with rice, like 
the apricot. It rolls at Peshawur several socrs 
fora Fy .~—MacGregor ; Powell. 

[3 GUINEENSIS is the oil-palm, or Maba 
of the natives of Congo, It is common ‘all slong is 
the went coast of Africs, and might with advan- 
tage bo introduced into india. The fruits afford 


it product palm-cil, of which 
ot,00 oon ents ‘were imported in 1871. “The oil 
ia obtained by bruising the fleshy part of the fruit 
(nd nob the Kernclas sometimes stated), 
subjecting the ‘bruised paste to boiling water in 
wooden mortars ; an oil of an orange-yellow colour 
separates, which concretes when cool to the con- 


siatonce of butter, and hsa when fresh the smell 
af violets or of the root of Florentine iris, with a 


Africans in cookery and for anointing the 
Tm Buroge it ia employed in perfumery and 
medicine. isis oocdentlis Sf Sware, the 


thatch-tree of Brown's Jamaica, and the Avoirs 


his Maba or oil-palm, 


and elevated parts of 


ELZOOARPAOCEA. 


of Aublet, are probably all identical with tho 
of the Afrioan coast. 
ELZOCARPACER of Lindley, en onler ot 
plants comprising species of Elmocarpus, Ganitrus, 
aud Monocera. ‘Dr, Roxburgh describes E. aris- 
tatus, fruticosus, ganitrus, lanceefolia, Tucides, 
robuatus, rugosus, serratus, and tuberoulatus ; 
E. cuneatus ogcurs in Malubar, Quilon, and Cayton 
In Japan are E. japonicus and photinizfolius, 
amenus, T}o., a very beautiful tree, is common in 
the central provinces of Ceylon up to 4000 feet, 
and is also cultivated in gardens. E. farrugineus, 
Tight, the Monovera ferrugines, Wight, Icones, 
tab. 225, is a. good-sized tree, very eoutinon on 
, Animaliays, and Pulucys, at the 
bighes fevations. The margins of the leaves are 
always connivent, rendering the leaves quite bont- 
shaped. ‘The timber is used for building purposes, 
Wight figures the ovary as four-celled; but in 
several flowers that Colonel Beddome dissected it 
is three-celled. E. lancessfolius, 
the Darjiling Hills. E, venustus, Bedd., a fine large 
tree, only observed in the Muti Kulivayal, South 
Travancore, at 4500 feet elevation; in flower in 
August, Ibis truly beautiful when ‘covered with 
its snow-white large Rowers, which it produces in 
sbundance, E. robustus grows on the 
assy Hills, E. Eas 2 Bi, Ped of Java and 
Burma, E, indicus, E. lucidus, 2, are 
treea of ees E, montanus is a middle- 
sized tree of Ceylon. In Burma are several 
undetermined) which the Burmese name Tau-man- 
gyee, Than-lwen, and Wa-hso-ben, 
‘Elwocarpus ganitrus, Roxb, 
Ganitras sphaericus, Geert, 
Utrasum bead tree, Exo. Budrak 
Rudralahs, . . Sanse, Rov 
‘A treo of Jern. ‘The seeds about tho size of 
marbles, are worn aa necklaces by Brahmans and 
‘ascetien; they are common!y ealled Utrasum bonds. 














a 


Elmocarpus hinan, the hinan of New Zealand 
ina Iaeg timber tee Ita berry is edible, though 
taste harsh. 


Elmocarpus lanoosefotius, 2. 
Ootradike manke, DuxE.| Utramm!, . . , Tat, 
A tree of the Khassya Hills, Aesam, Moulmein, 
and Jara, The seeds aro very rough, and sboat 
the nize of small nutmegs. Saiva Brahmans and 
Pundarums, religions devotees of tho Saiva eect 
of Hindus, who live bj by alins, wear strings of them 
round their heads and neoks, and form them into 
rosaries. This small tree is covered over with a 
ofusion of white Sowera—-Moson;, Ain. ozb. 
locarpus oblongus, Gertner, Kassow, DuxH., 
‘@ handeome tree of the Dekban ;’ flowers 
tals beautifully fringed; the ‘foliage is 
ia Soyo tinged with red, giving an autumnal 
re to the tree. 
obovatus, Ainslie, E. corinceus, 
Hook. This tree growa at Newera Ellia and other 
¢ island of Ceylon, aan eleva 
tion of from 6000 to 8000 fest.—T'hw. 
Eleooarpus tubereulatus, Roz}, 
toberculate, E serrulatus, Rox, 
E. bilocularia, Zowb. 


W. Ie, 
Badrachai, TaN. { Badracha, Bedrsche, ‘tm, 


arty Peak; ts fst ofthe 
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ELZ000c0A VERNICLA. 


are worn aa ornaments, also a8 rosaries by Vaish- 
nava Brahmans and by fakirs—Afr. Rohde, AISS.; 
Toyle; Tho; Riddell; Word, p. 871; Beddome, 
FL Sylv. pars x. p. 118, 

ELHOCOCCA VERNICIA. Ad. Juss. 
Verniola montana, Lour. | Dryandra vernicia, Corr. 

‘A tree of Assam, Cochin-China, and China. Ita 
nuts furnish some’ of the wood-oil or varnish-oit 
oxtensively used in China for paying boats, 
junks, and rough wood-work.—Hogg ; Smith. 

ELAOCOCCA VERRUOGOBA. Ad. Juss. 

cordate, Thunb. | D. oleifera, Zam. 


‘The Ying-tere-tung or Yu-tung of the Chinese, j 


is tros of China and Japan and the Menrtius? 
it grows plenti! in the rate 
Fiver "Tuy seeds or muta furish the wood-oll 
(tang-teze-yu) of Chinese commerce. The fruits 
Bre very acrid. —Hogg, p. 461; Smith. 

ELAODENDRON, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Celastrine, growing in Ceylon, Berar, 
Garhwal, Darjiling Terai, and Burma. The 
wood of BE, Roxburghii weighs about 53 Ibs. the 
cubic foot, 

ELAODENDRON INTEGRIFOLIA. Ct. 
Meoak and Jouk-bin, Burt. This is a vory plenti- 
Tul, strong, five timber tree, found throughout the 
forests of the Toanghoo and Pegu districts, aa 
well as about Rangoon. It is adapted for fancy 
work and cahinetmaking—Dr, M-Cleland. 
pRLMODENDRON PERSICUM, 0, sea 

arma. Its leaves form the principal lent 
in the hla-pet or pickled tea.—Inip. (az. 

ELASODENDRON ROXBURGHII. WV. awd A, 
Ne dichotoma, Row. | E. glauoum, Wail. 
Eheod. panioulatum, WA. 


‘Tamrooj,..- CAN., MaHR Irkali, . . « Tas, 
Morandu, Padriun, Pans. Karlsva, . * ; 
Jamo’... sw Nirijo, Neradi, ‘Ti, 


‘This tree is not uncommon in tbe eastern 


Indra 
, Bengal. Itis very variable. In the ary 
Bo forests abont the foot of the Neilgherrics, 
it fs found of girth ; and in the moist 
forests of the 78, at 2000 feet elevation, 
it in a very large tree. in the Coimbatore 
plains it is met with 09 nly shrub, wish abarply 
serrated leaves, but differing in no way. 
The wood is not very strong or stiff, but is tough, 
close, and even-grained, and the surface beauti- 
fully ourled and flowered, and of a reddish-brown 
colour, and suited for cabinet work ; 
the natives for the manufacture of combe, etc, 
and fs suited for picture frames, ote. A’ cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs 60 to 65 pounds, and 46 
pounds when seasoned ; and ita specific gravity i 
°786. The root avd bark are used medici 











is 
inally by 
the natives —Dr. J. L. Stewart ; Dra. Wight and 
Gibson ; F. 0, Muclier ; Beddome, Ft. Sylo. 

EL AJAM. Ajam, in Arabic, literally means 
foreign ; but in the southern parte of Arabia, El 
‘Ajam it oppliod tothe oppoite parte of the coast 

‘Africa, 

ELAKOLA or Yelakola, Matzas. A form of 
pore ed ae 

3, each 33 ani 
‘the whole is read backwards. 

‘or Susiana wan the country on the east 
of the southern portion of the Tigris, south of the 
Laristan mountains, and was the cradle of ancioat 
sovereignty. Berogus mentions a legend to the 


it in used by birthy 


ELBURZ, 


effect that the first dawn of tion was there, 
snd that the teachers of mankind came from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, Susiana was known 
a¢ Elam, and all the Babylonian and Assyrian 
dynastic arrow - headed inscriptions, hitherto 
Gevipbered, refer to Susiann as the nadie of 
sovereignty, wl e ruins t cities were 
Sincovered by Sir Hi Hawlioson” ‘Tho. Blames 
were = powerful nation in the early days of 
Abraham, before either the Assyrian or Babylonian 
governments rose iito power. Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam, held Causau and Arabia Petres in sub- 
jection. Bunsen, ili. 852. ‘See Iran; Lud. 

ELAMAVL "Tet, ts Sanit mame in 
Sahakara, a fragrant ki mango; hence 
‘ame fram Ela, cardamom, fragrant 

ELAND, an antelope of Africa, the Orees canna 
In shape and general aspect it reremblesa Gujerat 
ox, not unfrequently attaining the height of 19 
hands at the withers, and weighing from 1500 to 
2000 pounds. It might be introduced into India, 
It breeds readily in confinement. 

ELANUS MELANOPTERUS, the black-wingod 
faloon or elanet, is a pretty little hawk of Asia, 
Africa, and 8.E. Europe.—Jerdon. 

ELAPHRUS DAVIDIANUS. Smith, 
‘Se-pub-siang, Cum. | Chu; Tolub,. . Cam, 

‘This is found in the eastern part of Manchuria, 
the S.W. of Koko-Nor, the district of Tarbagatal 
‘on the frontiers of Ili, and the northern parta of 
Sze-chuen provinos, ‘The tail is used by the Taoist 
monks as a fan, 

ELAPIDA), family of venomous colubrine 

et. See Reptiles. 

EL ARAM, mentioned in the Koran as the 
Sail-ul-Aram, or Flood of ul-Aram, is the dam of 








Mareb, built by Queen Balkin above the city of 
Saba. It burst 4.0, 120. See Mareb. 
ELARAMU. Tut. 


A root employed in drop- 
sical affections, supposed to be that of Ophioxyion 


serpentinam. 
‘LATER, See Firefly; Fulgora; Insects. 
ELATER NOOTILUGUS, one of the lantern 
flies. There are over 70 species of Elater in 
tropical America. 
LATERIUM, the Ku-kwa-chih of the Chinese, 
L oprpieraeeal Lindley. The water 
til lants, comprising two species of 
ELA-VANNIAR of Telingana, a caste of cloth 


merchanta. 
EL-AYNEN, a town of Nejid in Arabia, the 
i of Mabomed-ibn-Abdul-Wahab, ” He 
founded the puritan Wahobi sect. He was born 
A.D. 1691. See Wabshi, 

EL-BAKIA, the companions of Mahomed, the 
Astuwanat-nl-Ashab, the column of companions, 
are buried at El-Bakia.—Burton's Afecca, iii. 896. 

EL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobbs-ui-Akram 
(4.0. 90-140), grandson of ‘Shammir Yerash, 
Shammir, in an invasion of China, perished wi 











u 7 } according to Thalaba, 
war into China, where he built El-Beit, in which 
he left a colony of 80,000 Arabs, who continued 
a distinct ple when Hamadun wrote in AD, 


‘ from the plaing 
of Kazvin on tho west, to the town of Damsvend 
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EL-CHASAI. 


on the east, forming the division between the 


low belt of country on the sonthern shores of the Hinda 


Caspian, and the high lands of the central province 
of Irak’ They are a portion of the lolly chain 
which branches off from the Caucasus, and, after 
passing through Azerbijan, the north of Persia 
and Afghanistan, terminste in the range of the 
‘Himalaya. The line of these mountains, though 
occasionally broken in Persia, especially in 
Khorasan, where it is intersected by several 
extensive plains, may easily be traced throughout 
the whole of thia vast tract of Asis, 400 miles, 
from long. 50° to 56° east. The Elburs, although 
of the enormons height of 18,625 fet above the 
sea, has not a vi imposing aj ice from 
plein of Teheran, Kazbek is 16,546 feo 
the exception of the huge cone of Demavend, no 
peak towers above ite fellows, and from a distance 
‘the guramait of the range seems to be nearly level. 
In summer the snow disappears almost entirely 
from the southern face, but on the northern side 
it remains in large quantities throughout the year. 
Like the generality of mountains in Persia, those 
of Elburs are but scantily clothed with vegetation, 
the plants growing on the slopes having a dry, 
blighted appearance, and, as usual, there is a total 
‘want of treea of natural growth.” They are, ii 
many other parts of this exteusive range, rich 
mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and orpi- 
ment being found in large quantitios. Five rivers, 
besides smaller streains, take their rise in the 
Etburz, within 26 miles north of Teheran.— 
Chesney's Euphrates, p. 4; Mactiregor, p. 134, 

EL-CHASAL or ites, called also Mugh- 
tavilah, or washers, a sect founded in the dat 
century of the Chriatian era. 

ELOHL secordiog gritoy to th tai, is the 

OHI, according to the maps Llitai, is the ei 

Inown to older travellers aa Khoten. a 

BL-DOZ, After the death, in A.D. 1205, of 
Mahomed of Gour, his kingdom was divided 
amongst hia generals, and Kabul and Kandahar in 
Afghanistan fell to hie slave El-Don He was, 





An ambassador, 


however, soon dispossessed by a prince of Kharasm, Dera, 


whose successor, Jalat-ud-Din, was compelled to 
yield to Chengiz Khan. 
ELECAMPANE ROOT. 
Useul ur-ramun, . Anas. Bekb-i-zanjabil{-shami, 
Inuleaulnee, '. , . Fx. ‘ERs. 
» Gm 
.@ root bas an aromatic and slightly 
fetid odour. Formerly prescribed in dyspepsia, 
pulmoni jaints, and palay.—O'Sh. 
ELECERIGUTY is evolved abundantly in tropi- 
cal Asia, st the beginnning and close of the 
monsoon rains, The close of the S.\Y. monsoon 
is often attended with much electric disturbance. 
The N.W. storms at Calcutta are always attended 
with & great evolution of electricity. The art of 
sending Information by means of electric currents 
sed along wires, was carly perfected in India 
y Sir William O'Shaughnessy, and all British 
India is now in intercommunication, and in con- 
nection with Europe and America, Electric lights 
are often seen in tha awamps of India, and in 
storm on the masta and spars of ships at sea. 
ELEMENTS. - In the philosophy of the Hindus, 
sa atated in the Puranas, the elements enamerated 
are the same aa given by Empedocles and Pytha- 
gore. ‘Tho onder of By ‘was ether, fre, 
earth, water, air, Py arranged ‘them 


ik in 16,546 feet, but, with Bal 


ELEPHANT. 


into fire, air, water, earth, and ether. In the 

nda Puranas are other (aksa), air (vaya), fire 
(tejas), water, and earth. The Chineso name 
them earth, water, fire, metal, and wood, each 
denoting five innate eacences, and the nature of 
each essence ia indicated by its corresponding form 
of matter. The Chinese consider that health or 
sickness depends on the proportions in which the 
fiye elements are present in the body. 

ELEMI, Lan-hiang, Cunt, occurs in yellow 
transparent masses, which readily soften by the heet 
of the hand, and have a strong aromatic odour, 
and a hot, spicy taste. It is a gum-resin, and 
is said to'be the concrete resinous exndation 
from one ot more genera of planta, Amyris 
Baleamodendro a Caparivin, | Elaphriom, "and 

ico. ium iferum, Royle, yields 
Mexican elemi. Canarium commune, Lam. (ayno~ 
nym of Canariom zephyrinum, Rumph.), of the 
Spice Islands and Ceylon, also C, balsariferam 
of Ceylon, are said to yield a resin which in 
odour and general appearance strongly rexemblos 
elemi The resin called arbol-sbrea at Manilla, 
which somewhat resembles elem, is considered by 
M, Baup to be the product of Canarium album, a 
Philippine tree, Brazilian or American elemi ia 
from the Ieica Icicariba, Marcy., and the resin of 
Courina from I ambrosica, it is abundantly 

luced from a Canarium in the forests of the 

‘tippines, where it often, amivia in, giving a 
cheerful blaze to the fire of the traveller. It is 
aleo exported from Manilla as a drag. ‘This gum- 
resin forms an essential ingredient in many of the 
finest varnishes — Waterstone ; Faulkner ; Clegh. 

ELEOCHARIS TUBEROSUS, or Scirpus tuber- 
oss. A kind of arrowroot is prepared by the 
Chinese from its tubers. 











ELEPHANT. 

Stephins, De, Beovew: | Fie” 

B : “onan. | Gals, F 
Serene Sh 

Biepus ie In Ant <n 

‘Mazay. Yoni; Yenuga, 
Fe, . An, Pau. Fil, 1... . 
Pil; Gaja, Pusure. 


The source of the word elephant is doubtful. 
Sir J. E. Tennant supposes it to be the Hebrew 
Eleph, an ox, and Hindi, Indian. Piotat. derives 
it from Airavata or Airavana, the elephant vahan 
of Indra, from Airavanta, son of the ocean, 
Barton says (Pilgrim. i, p. 275) it ia from Pilu, in 
Seuckrit, or, as we now havo it in Pashtu, Pi, in 
Persian Fel, which in Old Persian beoomes Fil, 
and, with the Arabie article, El-fil, tumed to 
Elepbas in Greck. Lassen thinks it may be from 
the Arabic Al, and the Sanskrit Ihadanta, The 
elephant is mentioned but two or three times in 
the Rig Veda, by the name Mrigo-hasti, the beast 
with a hand, and in such a way as to ‘show that 
he was still an object of wonder and terror. In the 
‘Atharvan he occurs also, only rarely, under the 
ame Hastin (the mrign now left off), and is 
exalted as the mightiest and most magnificent of 
animals, Nothing appesrs there to ahow that he 
had been reduced to bs gon of man, Jn the 
Syrian armies, anciently, the elephant seas to 
have been much employed. According to the 
1 Mascabest vi. $8, 87), Antiochan, 
- ing against Ju wens, had in 
Tis army elephants guided by Inckan driver each 
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steted to baye had on his back a strong wooden 
tower, containing thirty-two fighting men. But 
this would amount to about 2 tona weight, quite 
Doyond what any elephant contd easily carry. 

¢ African elephant is not now known to be 
tamed, but there is no doubt that the Cartha- 
ginians availed themselves of the services of this 
species. Also, on the stupa st Bharhut, at least 
2000 years old, there is a representation of 
‘a captive untamed elephant being led of by 
monke 

‘The elephant is the largest of terrestrial mammals. 
Though the Sumstran has been considered to 
differ, there ix, according to most authors, only 
one African and one Asiatic species. ‘The Asiatic 
tpectea, B. Indios, is found in Ceyion, in the 
sonthern and western parts of the Peninsula of 
India, in the foreste at the foot of the Eastern 
Himalaya, in Nepal, in the sal forests, Tiperab, 
Chittagong, Burma, the Malay Peninenla, and the 
larger islands of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
are diffcrenees ; the elaphanta of the same locality 
oven vary in form and character. They attain 
their fuli hight when 18 or 24 years of age, and 
range from 7 feet to 10 fect in height, up to the 
top of tho shoulder. ‘Twice roand its forefoot 
givea nearly the exact height of an elephant. 
Etepbants of Ceylou do not average above & feet 
in height, and never exceed 9 fect ; yet Wolf says 
he saw one token near Jnffua which’ measured 12 
fest 1 inch, of coure to the arch of the back. 
‘The Ceylon ‘cleplunts are not ro large aa those of 
oiher jars of India. Mr. Corse says the greatest 
height ever measured by him wus 10 feut 6 inches 
He tnentions the caso of un elephant belonging to 
the Nawab of Dacea, which was said to be 14 feet 
high, The driver assured hita that the beast was 
from 15 to 18 fect, yet when carefully measured 
it did not exceed i0 feet. The skeleton of an 
elephant in the museum at St. Petersburg, which 
‘was sont to Peter the Great by the Shah of Persia, 
measures 16} feet in height, and probably this is 
the tallest authentic instance on record. In Ceylon 
an elephant is measured at the shoulder, and 9 
feet at thia point is a very large animal. The 
African clephont is perhaps not inferior to that of 
Pogu. Major Dewham, in his expedition into 
Central Africa, met with some which he guessed 
to bo 16 fevt high: but one which he saw killed, 
and which he characterized as ‘an immense 
fellow,’ nicastred 12 feet 6 to the back. The 
fossil remains of an clephant discovered at Jubbul- 
pur measured 15 feet to the ahoulder. 

In India they are classed according to their 
outer forma, viz the Knmarish or prinecly, a 
rong-bodiod auimat; the Mirghi or deer-bodied 
the Saukariah, or mixed breed between the 
Kumariah ond Mitghi; and the Mirghabali, ap- 
proaching the Mirghi. The Dentela ia the tusked 
clephant, ‘The Mukna bas a head like that of the 
female, with comparatively small straight tusks. 
The elephant with nicely curved tasks is called 
the is (or bed) dant; and a, one-tanked 
{Beta god of wiedom, whois ropeenented wi 

ol ig represent 
head ofa elephant, and one tooth. 

‘The Kumarish is the most valuable, 
marked for the smallness of its head, the 
nnees of its body, and ewiftness of ita pace, lift 
ite foot no higher than is sufficient to cloar 
‘vexing obsteclea The Mirghi has a large 








& 
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and Tegs in comparison ta the size of ite 
bares paces are high, and rathor clumsy. The 
eros: between the Kumarish and the Mirghi is 
called Noal, aud partakes of the qualities of both. 
The Mukns is « tuskless male of either variety. 
‘Taey are large and strong animals, baving been 
longer able to muck. Not more than one in three 
hundred has tuuks; the othersare merely provided 
with short grubbers. Those with tuske are usually 


are gregarious, averaging in a herd 
about eight, although they frequently form 
Rodies of fifty aud even sighty in one troop. 
Each herd consiats of a very Jurge proportion of 
females, and they are constantly met without a 
single ball in their number. “Baker had seen 
sowe small herds formed exclusively of bulls, but 
thia ia very rare. The bull is much larger than 
the female, and is generally more savage. On 
cach aide of the clepbant's temples is an aperture 
about the size of a pin's head, whence in the 
season of rut a secretion exudes, which ia called 
mada or dana. Whilst it flows the hant is 
called matte, and at other timea nirmada, The 
odour of this duid, frequently alluded to in Hinda. 
poetry (see ‘Wilson's Meghaduta, i, p. 182), is 
compared to that of the sweetest flowers, and is 
supposed to deceive and attract the bees. 

White elephants, either lepera or albinos, pos- 
sibly in both of these conditions, are occasionally 
found ; and the kings of Burma and Siam take, ap 
one of their titles, the appellation of Lord of the 
White Elephant. Indeed, the presence of a white 
J in Siam is considered a # palladium 
the king's hife, aud for the prosperity of the state. 
Crawfurd saw six in the king’s stables, In 
Enarea, in eastern Central Africa, a white elephant 
isreverenced. When Jaya Chandra of Benares and 
Kanouj was defcated and slain by Shahab-ud- 
Din. Mabomed Ghori, in a.p. 1194, on the banks 
of the Jumna, between Chandwar Etawa, a 
white elephant was captured, which is related to 
have refased to make obeisance to the sultan, and 
had almost killed its rider who endeavoured to 
force the animal to comply, In the time of 
Mahomed's grandfather, when Abrabsh, the 
Christian king of Himyar, advanced against 
Kenanah in Hijaz, to revenge the pollation of 
the Christian church at Sennaa, he was seated on 
au elephant named Malmud, distinguished by its 
— and skin ot pe mute fivity. Th 

ophants rarely breed in captivity. They are 
heconing scarce In 8, India Mand in 1868 the 
Madras Government began to preserve female 
elephants. They frequent hilly and mounisinons 
distrieta. They are met with in Ceylon at 
heighta of 7000 and 8000 feet, and’ in the 
80 of India at about 4000 and 5000 feet. 
In the Ceylon forests they come forth to feed 
avout 4 Pu. and they invariably retire to the 
thickest and most thorny jungle in the neighbour. 
hood of their feeding lave ‘by 7 aut. In these 
it je haunts, eays Baker (Rifle, pp. 10,11), 
they consider themselves secare from aggression, 
The of gestation with an elephant is «nj 
to be twenty months or two years, and ‘the 
ied in attaining full growth is about 
sixteen years. The whole period of life is mp- 
posed to be a hundred et am] bat Beker would 
increase that period iby tS . 
‘These great macu ‘bave bean trained to take 
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representations. At present the 
lly employed for the transport of 
and other articles of equipment, 
, or of size inconvenient to be 
‘camels or ballocks. Its load for steady 
from about 15 to 20 owt, exclusive 
pack esddle. With this it travels at 
tailas an hour from 16 to 20 miles 
; but it can perform and bear longer 
for some time without injury. On an 
ey, & Tiding elephant can travel at the 
5 miles an hour, and will go about 40 miles 
‘day ; but fora continuance its performanee will 
much exoeed that of the baggage 
India there are elephant batteries of heavy 
artillery needed for sieges, and the nobles of 
the Dekhan Hyderabad use them largely for riding. 
The Agagir swordamen of the Hamram Ara 
hamstring the Abysainian clephants with swords, 
The Abyssinians still eat the flesh and that of 
hi uni, as described by Strabo (lib. xvi. 
p. 772, and Diod. Sic. lib. p. 161). 
In India, at the it day, the herds driven 
into the kraal or kheddah are sometimes very 
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Ceylon clephanta are found in all the uneul- 
tivated parts of the island, but their favourite 
haunta are near to the farms, to which they prove 
no destructive, that the colonial government paid 
7a. 6d, for every tail of tho animal which was 
brought to the authorities. Mr. Talbot paid £200 
daring one year for tails, which would give 600 
‘as tha number of elephants destroyed. One officer 
actually killed, daring hia residence on the isiand, 
no leas than 600 of these giguntic animals. They 
aro ordinarily shot with a rife. The a 

yproaches his game in front, so that he may aim 
al ither of the only two vital parts upon which 
a rifle ball will have any effect, one being directly 
in the forehead, through which the brain is pene- 
trated, and the other behind the ear, 
‘The eatching snd taming of clephants furnish a 
revenue to the Nepal government. 
ant catchers, having marked 
of 300 or 400 elephanta, about 
00 collect together, mounted upon cle- 
phants, and acoompanied by two large ‘ taking ele- 
phanta}’ highly fed, and thereby kept always must 
(gensual), The herd of wild elephants having been 
started, they get away trumpeting snd whistling 
into the thickest part of the forest, hotly pursued 
by the mounted 'Tharoo, each of whom is pro- 
vided with three or more nooses, called the 
moosack, which is made of yery strong raw hide, 
‘well soaked in oil, and 20 ingenionsly contrived, 
that when once ettached to the elephant, the 
hind legs ore gradually drawn together at every 
stop it takes, until it is brought to a complete 
stand-still. ‘The chase continues freq for 
20 miles at full apeod, until in fact the wild herd 
‘hecomes blown, and is brought to a stand. The 
wild ones 
hour, 











fentiog oo thar psec’ in cer bar aa 
ny ere, in their causing 
‘the most intense excitement during half an ¥ 
‘until the arrival of the two must elephants, whose 
‘balk prevents their keeping up with the more 


. of the takers. 
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satire ones ridden by the Tharoo. These, two 
wving three keepers upon 

fede deh into the herd. ‘Their appenrance, 

: by the powerful nauseous odout 

ited by ross Clephants, creates an immediate 
panic among ones, and 900 parilyzes 
their efforts of resistance,” The active litte 
Tharoo now slide down from their steeds, and, 
under cover of one of the must elephants, who 
pushes himself forcibly against the wild one 
Selected from the herd, they in @ most dexterous 
and daring manner slip the moozack on to exch 
of the hind legs, which performance oocupies 
about three minutes, The noosed elephant is then 
allowed to depart, and he goes off evidently 
dolighted ; but aa ‘the noose becomes contracted 
at every ‘stride, he finds his intended fight 


ibs bronght to a close at a distance of sixty or 


seventy yards. After operating upon about fits 
wild olephants in a similar menue, the hares 
permit the remainder of the herd to abscond, and 
employ wea in fastening the noosed’ ele- 
phants to separate trees, where they are detai 
from two to three weeks under the careful charge 
If any of the captured show 
symptoma of violence, they ara immediately 
punished most severely by two of the large tame 

its, who belabour them unmercifully with 
their trunks, Two such thrashings effectually 
cure the most insabordinate, and af the expiration. 
of six weeks the once frec and i indent 
denizen of tho forest has « keeper on his back, 
and becomes as quiet as if he bad beun in a state 
‘of subjection all Vie life. The full-grown female 
elephants of Nepal seldom exceed 74 fect in bight, 
‘but the males kg ree old, at which ey 
are considered to be full grown, average from 9 
to 11 feet. 

Elephants are captured in Siam by loosing. 
female elephants in the forests at certain seasons, 
when the wild males return with them, and are 
captured. 

in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, Cachar, and 
Assam, the capture of herds is effected by driving 
them into a kraal or kheddah, In Travancore, 
the state and private persons have about a 
thooaand pits aa elephant traps. The pita are 
8 feet square, rounded off towards the bottom, 
from which, with the aid of tamed elephants, the 
animal is raised and tamed. The tamed elephant 
is guided by the ankus (Ankasa, Sansx.; Arpe, 
Gxeex; Cuspis, Latin; Hendoo, Stvawt.), a goad 
and guiding rod, in shape resembliug a small boat 
hook. It is figured in the medals of Caracalla of 
the Tdentical form in use st the present day’ in 

In August 1880, Mr. Sanderson delivered before 
the Viceroy at Simla, « lecture on the elephant. 
Out of many hundreds which Mr, Sanderson had 
measured in the south of India and Bengol, he had 
only found one male of 9 feat 10 inches vertical 
height ‘at the aboulder, though the raja of Nahun 

‘a tasker which measures 10 feet 5} inches, 
‘Few female elephants attain 8 feet at the shoulder, 
A dead elephant, one that bas died # natural death, 
ia so rarely if ever seen, a8 to have given rise to 
the among some wild tribes, that wild 

ic; whilst others believe that 


Yhere is a place unseen by human eye, to which. 
eee inate dase Mr Bendareon 
never econ the remains of au elephant that 
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had died o natural death, and had never met 
any one among tho, jungle tribes oF i 


Kunters who had. The Singhslese have = super- 
sition that on feeling the approsch of dissolution, 
the elephant retires to a solitary valley, and there 


resigns himeelf to desth. There is a sumilar belief 
in India, 

Elephanta are expert swimmers, though they 
cannot jump atrench 8 feet wide. Large nuxobers 
cof them are annually sent across the tideway of 
the Ganges between Dacca and Barrackpur, and 
are sometimes six consecutive hours without 
touching the bottom. Mr. Sanderson hed seen an 
GEE ge eet togethers They are someties 

ind legs tied together. ‘They are 
drowned ni 


‘At that lecture Mr, Sanderson gave the opinion 
that there is no diminution in the numbers now 
coteatie in Bengel; and that in aoe India 

te are annually appearing in Wi 

they had never Teo hard of batore, Pek aie 
diminution of the forests, the increase of popula- 
tion, the destruction of the weaker by the strony 
males, the captures of such great number, the 
deaths during the capture, and the cessation of 
breeding amongst the eaptives, cannot but greatly 
diminish the numbers of the free elephants. Out 
of the 58 driven into the kheddah in Mysore on 
the Ist July 1874, no fewer than —? died before 
they could be teed. 

uring the three years previous to Mr. Sander- 
son's lecture, 603 elephants lad been captured 
hy the Dacca hheddah establishment in a tract of 
country 40 amilea Jong by 20 bioad, in the Garo 
Hills, whilst not Jess than 1000 were met daring 
his hunting operations, Baber states that in his 
time elephants abounded about Calpi, and in 
Korrah and Manikpur; and Akbar fell iu with a 
herd near Colhras, in the cast of Malwa. 

Under Mr. Sanderson's arrangements, when 
an elephant chases the takers, they betake them- 
— to the shelter # tree eee bamboo 

lumps, or 8, anil it is natonishing to wee 
flow they feedosndy escape uninjured. “He fad 
Imown tany cases of men standing against a 
tree, or hiding in tafta of long grass, within 
couple of yarda of elephants that were pausing in 
indecision, withont being discovered, thoogh the 
elephants were stint amare cept close 

ximity, a8 thoy kicked up the ground in anger, 
ied thes’ ‘masie of In aah cases the sii, ent 
movement would have led 10 the hunters being 
inant) trampled to death. Men are frequently 
killed, but they are almost always young hands 
‘who are learning. Ho saw one euch iake a 
‘narrow escape. He ran from an elephant and 
climbed a treo; the elephant butted the trunk, 
and the man fell down, but his pursuer was 50 
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iparts of the African continent, in the unexplored 
interior of which this huge animal is siill met with 


in great abundance. 

; elephant has, besides the tusks, only grinders, 
twenty to twenty-three on ench side of the jam, 
| The milk. grinders, four im nuraber, one i gagh 
side of either jaw, are completed soon after birth, 
and are said to cut in about eight or ten days, 
The tuske may be 8 or 10 feet long, or only as 
many inches. They may weigh 825 Ibe. the pair, 
or they may not reach as many ounces, In rare 


instances a considera! 


ibie portion of the tusk ia 
found to bave been injured by a musket bal, the 
iron or leaden bullet 


ing enclosed init. ‘Two 
instances, if not more, have occurred in which 
these ballets were of gold, showing that the shot 
was fired by royal hands, for it 18 the reputed 
custom among Eastern potentates to use gold or 
silver ballets in their sports, One of these golden 
bullets ia stated to have been cut through by a 
combmeker in dividing a tusk, The portion of 
the tusk thus injured is generally useless for any 
ornamental purpose for many inches each way 
around the ball; but cases have occurred in which 
a ball, and even » spear-head, has entered at the 
‘thin part near the skull of the animal, and become 
embedded without injury to the external surface. 
‘The elephant has been discovered fossil in the 
tira of the Nerbndda and in Burma. | Amongat 
the remarkable remains brought from the Siwall 
Hills in Northern India by Captain Cautley and 
Dr. Faleoner, were the remains of several species 
of the genus Elephas aud other probosci 
animals, This foesil fauna is composed of repre- 
sentative types of mamumalia of all geological ages, 
from the oldest of tho tertiary periods down to the 





most modern, and of all the geographical divisions 
of the oid continent, grouped together into one 
comprehensive assemblage. Among the forms 
contained in it, there are, of the Pachydermata, 
several species of mastodon, elephant, hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoceros, anoplotherium, and three species: 
of equus; of the Runiinantia, the colossal genus 
sivatheri ium, which is peculiar to India, with 
species of ‘camelus, boa, cervas, avd antelope ; 
of the Carnivora, pos ot bene ie great, 
types, together wi undescribed genera ; 
of the Rodentia and Quadrumana, several species ; 
of the Reptilia, a gigantie tortoise feobmctheiye, 
with species of emys and trionyx, and set 
forms of garials and other crocodiles. To these 
may be added the remains of strathiones aud other 
birds, and also fishes, crastacea, and molluscs, 
The genus Elepbas, in the collection which has 
been desposited in the Britich Museum, includes 
six species or varieties, viz. 

E. planifrone, distinguished by the flatness of 
the forehead and the iutermediate character of ita 





astonished at the sight, that she fled at once. molar teeth. 


Sometimes drives are conducted by torchlight, 
and these achlons fail, owing 0 the elephant’s 
fear of fire, The ecenes on these occasions are 
exciting beyond description. 

‘The African elephant is usualy Teas in size than 
the Asiatic species. The head is rounded, the 
tront is convex instead of concave, the ears are 
much larger, and the general 
quite different from that of the 

¢ tusks of the adult males of this species ere 


very large, and of great value. Th ee 
into Englind in great quantities from different 


rages so 


E, namacicus, with a great development of the 
cranium, and teeth closely allied to thone of the 

species, 

E. hysudricus, with « turban-like vorted of the 
skull and teeth, whose structure en that 
of the African elephant, 

E. Ganees is the most remarkeblo of the Sivalik 


‘A skull exisia, with remains of the other 

yepecies, In the British Musoum. The total 

| of the cranium and tusks is 14 feet; length of the 
; Width of the mule, 2 feet ; 


| Boy Ales 2 inches 
length of the tuske, 10 fest; circumference of the 
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are named E. . bombifrons. 
these, the Bengal Asiatic Society's Museum had 
one called E, Oliftii. — Owen's British Fossils; 
Falconer and Cautley, Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ; 
Elphinstone ; Crawfurd, Embassy; Beng. As. Soc. 
Cat; Smith's Nepal; Yule, Bmbasry; Yule, 
Cathay 5 Gosse, Nat. Hist.; Tennant’s Sketches? 





ikmore, Trav.; Wallace, Archip.; Aide, Memoire; 
‘Studies, pp. 24-26; Williams’ Story of Nala, p. 
195. 


ELEPHANTA, or Gharaputi, is an island about 
six miles from Bombay, and four from the main- 
land. It was named Elephanta by the Portaguese, 
from a ‘stone elephant, 13 feet 2 in in 
length, and about 7 feet 4 inches high, that stood 


near the old landing place on the 8. side of the 
island. The most striking of the sculptures are 
the linga and a colossal throc-fuced bust or 


trimurti, or form figure. The central face is 
mild ; on its right t of Rudra (Siva), and 
on ite left Vishnu.—Fery, and Burgess, 465, 668. 
ELEPHANTA, the designation which the 
October storma bear, all over the western side of 
India, is conferred on them as occurring about the 
time when the sun is in the constellation Hast’bi. 
the Sanskrit for elephant, Bat as they reached 
Bombay from nearly duc east, their name is there 
not unnaturally imagined to have becn conferred 
‘on them from the celebrated island Elepbanta, or 
Gharapuri, The elephants commonly makes its 
‘appearance a fortnight or 20 after the .1V. mon- 
soon weather has fairly cleared up, when showers 
have almost ceased to fall, the barometer has 
become high, the aky bright and clear, and the 
alt ‘sea and land breezes have set in. For 
thres orfour evenings before its appearance, superb 
piles of thunder-clouda are seen to accumulate 
about $ o'clock every afternoon over the Ghats; 
they soon ascend some way in the sir, advancing 
apparently against the sea-breese,—that is, the 
‘upper lower atrata of air move popes ways 
to each other, Magnificent displays of lightning, 
with low growling thander, preva:l as twilight sets 
in; an hour or two after sunset the sky resumes 
its'serenity. At length the clouds grow darker 
and more watery, the thunder becomes louder, 
the lightning more brilliant; they tumble up the 
sky, rolling in vast masses over each other, till 
a ‘sudden squall bursts, and a deluge of ‘rain 
follows. This scarcely ever occurs earlier in the 
day than 9 p.at,, and it very seldom continues till 
dawn,though after three or four hours’ interruy 








it sometimes resumes before noon next day. When 
‘once the gale is over, the sky in general clears up, 
the ‘vanish, ‘the alternate winds resume 


away,—hot days and dewy nights succeed, and 
the settled season commences. “From 1840-1857, 
Bombey was five times without a aquall from the 
east, with rain and thunder; it has usually 
pened betwixt the 7th and 10th October.— Bombrry 
‘Standard and Chronicle of Western India. 
ELEPHANT APPLE, Feronia l . 


Elephant creeper, Argyreia speciosa. 

fook yam, Dioscotia, sp. Blephant Basti 
Comidbs, Baxsk. ; Evaugabira, nt Rlopheatopua 
seaber, Elephant grass, Typha elephantina. 


EL EPHANTIASIS. 


‘Besides bat the arma, 


hap- proportion of the ivory brot 


ELEPHAS INDIOUS. 


This disse generally attacks the lagu and fst ; 
e skin of the scrotum, are some- 


times affected by it. 

ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, five miles N.E. from 
Madura. It is a block of gneiss, 2 miles long, 
quarter of «mile wide, and about 250 fet bi 

and a temple have been hewn out of one 
aba 

ELEPHANTOPUS SCABER. Linn. 
Suutaien . Bawa, nail tamale, 

<\Eimb! Eongn bir. 
‘Ana shovel,” Mul, Tak. Balu nalike chetiu, 

This plant grows in the Peninsula of India, and 
its leaves are used in medicine, 
Biagalle, aud Goomerngulla all Syeiy the Be? 

, all signify the Ele- 
phant Rock, ‘The former—the grand mountain 
‘up whose precipitous side rans the railway incline 
of 1 in 43 for 134 miles—ie simply the Alia 
(Untusked Elephant) Rock. Tho rook which, like 
an elephant couchant, guards Kornegalle, Xta- 
galla,is the Tusked Elephant Rock ; and the strange 
mesaive block which towers over and gives ita 
nanic to one of the finest estates in the Knuckles, 
is the Goomeragalla, Speckled Elephant Rock. The 
Tock atm distance gives the outline of an elephant, 
and the patches of eryptogams which spot its 
precipitous sides has led to the specific name, 
—the Goomera clephant being » vemi-leprous 
gnc, in an advance sage of the cutaneous fife 
ion. 

ELEPHANTS TAIL, Hair of 
‘Hathi-dom-ka-bal, Duxat. | Ani kal myx... ‘Taw. 
Berar rembut, "MALAY. 

Of this article, a toke ventrucalu, TEL., 
rings, bracelets, and other female ornamenta are 

cin India.—ting, Mat. Med, 

ELEPHANTS’ TEETH aro obtained in South 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cam- 
bodia. They showd be chosen without Haws, 
solid, straight, and white ; for if cracked or broken 
at the point, or decayed inside, they are less valu- 
able. Every specimen, however, is useful to a 
greater or leas degree, and can be entirely used. 
"The Targest and best’ delivered in China weigh 
from 5 to 8 toa pikul, and decrease in size to 35 
in a pikul The nomber of articles which the 
Chinese make of it, and the demand for them on 
account of their exquisite workmanship, render 
the consumption very great, The circular balla 
which the Chinese make of ivory, as well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes, and 
articles of all descriptions, are specimens of carved 
work unequalled in any other part of the world. 
From a quantity of ivory not weighing over threg 

mands, they will make toys worth « hundred 
Rollara. The largest teeth are sometimes valued 
at 120 dollars a pikul, but the article usually 
ranges from 60 to 80 dollars per pikul. A largo 

t to China is re- 
in fancy carved ware.— Morrison, Co. D, 
ELEPHAS INDICUS. Cue. 


Ten, 











Ani, . Oax., Tam, TEL |Hathi, . . . . Domm 
‘The elephant occurs in Ceylon, in the south of 
the Peninsula of India, at the foot of the Hima- 


Ieyas, in Burma, and in the Eastern Archi- 


Anas Elephas primogenus, the mammoth. One 
Be ce: SEE (Sie: isgovored in 1799 by & Tangas, near Lake Omcoal 
Gnjepede, . | .GaNex, | Yennge-keln, . . = eae 
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ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM, 
ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. Wh.and Mat. 





Alpinia cardamomam, R. Elettaris, Land E. Pharm, 
‘Amomum repens, Woods. Var, «. K cardamomum 
(Am. cardamomum, ,, minor, Rieede. 
‘Am. racemosum, Lam. Var. &. E. cardamomum 
Cardamomum minus. msjor, Smith, 
Kaknla, Ebi, . .Apap. Barra llachi, . . HIxp, 
Pa-lah, Bola, . / BURN. Sepulags, ‘Pawar, Marar. 
Cardamom plni, ! Eye, Yalum. . . SIALEAL 
‘Trae, Lemer, Long Kakelah-sopher, EHS, 
orn, » Doker Sruner. 
‘Wiki oard. of Csleutta,;, Ela 4 ‘Tax, 
Choti i, _- «HIND. Elski chettu, 4 
Guserati Machi, | ,, | Yelakulo, Sanna cloki, ,, 


The various veruaculat names and the botanical 
sytonyme will show that both the asientifc and 

@ unscientific world have believed that the round 
‘and covical-seeded cardamoms are the products of 
two species; but Mr. Thwaites, after a careful 
comparison of growing specimens, wns satisfied 
that the planta producing respectively the round 
and the long eardamoms of commerce are not 
distinct species, but merely two varieties of tho 
present species. | In essential particular the 
Fracture’ is similar in the two plants, the only 
difference being that var. «, which produces the 
round cardamom, is a little taller, with rather 





narrower aud jess firm leaves, and that its fruit is Chalodra, 


‘more aromatic as well as different in form from that 
of var, 6. The seeda of both varictics are ased by 
the Singhalese to chew with their hotel, and o# 
medicines, The long cardamom, called Ensal in 
Geylon, grows wild In the Coylon forests up to 
8000 fect; but tho round cardamom is there ouly a 
cultivated’ plant, and is called by the Singhalese 
Rata-ensal. The wild or Ceylon cardamoms are of 
Jess value in the market than thoso of r. 
In ‘Travancore forests they are found at 
elevations of three or five thousand feet, The 
mode of obiding eae is to clear the forest of 
trees, when the plants spontaneously grow up in 
the cleared ground, Before the commencement 
of the rains in June, the cultivators seck the 
shadiest and woodiest mdes of the loftier hills ; the 
‘troon are felled. and the ground cleared of weeds: 
and in about three months the cardamom plant 
springs up. In four years tho shrub will have 
attained its full height, when the fruit is produced, 
‘tnd gathered in the month of November, requiring 
er preparation than drying in the sun. The 
plant continues to yield fruit till the seventh year, 
when the stem is cut down, new shoots arising 
from the stamps. They x4 also be raised from 
seeds. Cardamoms are m1 aaa i. 
toent, and great quantities are annually shipped 
to Europe from Malabar and Travancore. In 
commerce there are threo varieties, known as the 
short, short-longs, and the fong-longs. Of these 
the short are more coarsel; Mbbeds of & brows 
colour, and are calied the Nalabar cardamoms or 
‘Wynad cardamoma They are reckoned the best 
of the three. The long-longs are more finely 
ribbed, and of s paler colour. The seeda are white 
and ahrivelied. The shart-longs merely differ 
from the latter in being shorter or lesa poit 








Jt is usual to mix the several kinds together when vessel of wicker-work. 


for ortation. Some care is in 
Tey craton, Song cam rogue ia 
(vessels to ise inj 


come: In core 
procured from the bigh lands overlooki 





ELEUSINE CORACANA, 


Dindigul, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts. In 
these ‘mountains the cultivators make sepamte 
gardens for them, as they thrive better if a little 
care and attention be bestowed upon them. Car- 
damoms ate 8 monopoly in the ‘Travancore State, 
and cultivators come chiefly from the British 
provinces, obtaining about 200 or 210 rupees for 
every candy delivered over to the Travancore 
Government. Tha average number of candies 
for the years 1845-54 wes about 300.—H. D.; 
The. Exi, Pl, Zeyl. p. $18, See Cardamome, 
ELETTARIA FLORIBUNDA. hwo. A plant 
in the Ambagamowa forest district. E, involu- 
crata, The., i of the Central Province, in deny 
forests, at an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 
nemoralia, Tht. of the foresta in the Reigam and 





Prsdoon Corlea ee. En. Pt. Zeyl, p. 819. 
ELEUSINE, a genus of plants of the natural 
onder Panicacew, E. calycinia, eorncana, Indica, 
and stricta ocour in India.—Totgt. 
ELEUSINE CORACANA. Gart. 
Oynoaurua coracanus, Linn. 





ay. 2. 4, Kayvera, 
Mutami tajetii puto, Tamidely, . 
MaLeat, Chiviki velame, Regula, ,, 


This is cultivated throughout India, and is the 
most productive of all Indian cereale. It is the 
staple food of the inhabitants of Mysore; ands 
though coarre in appearance, is a wholesome 
nutritious grain, It ia largely used in the Rajput- 
apa desert. Its chemical composition in 100 parta 
ranges about 11°50 moistare, 6:88 of nitrogenous 
matter, 79°31 starchy matter, 0°85 fatty or oily 
matter, with 2°37 of mineral constituents. It fa 
very indestructible, and may be preserved for 
about sixty years, if carefully deposited in grait 
cnves or pita. These pits are generally placed in 
hard, dry ground. The pit ia formed by digging 
a amall bole of the size to admit a man, and as the 
pit descends it is enlarged into a moderate- 
sized circular room, After the pit is dug ont, a 
large fire is lit in it to harden the sides, These 
stores are of inestimable value in moderating 
dearths. The straw is a very fodder for 
eattle, and it too keeps well. Large stocks of it 
‘were at one time in Mysore, kept in the granaries. 
of wealthy farmers, When cheap, it sella in 
Bangalore at 7 marcals or 84 seers for a rupee; 
or if dear, 2} marcala or 80 seers. It is 
sown in fields mixed with buller, togari, hat 
lave, kari, jola, sacava, and arate.” ‘The 
consists of many reeds with holes, so that the 
‘whole of the scota are aown through their reepec- 
tive holes in parallel lines. A fermented liquor is 
prepared from it, called bojali or m i 
drunk in the Mahratta countries, and ag 3 in 


the Sikkim Himals more to 
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ELEUBINE INDICA. 


ELEUSINE INDICA. Gert, 
Gyncaurua Indious, Zinn, | Panioum compress., Forsk. 
Mabankura,.. . Bxxo, | Hyen-gno-mycct, BUau. 


Grows throughout India. Tufts of it are con- andel, 


spicnoua yhere among other grames of 
fenasserim.— Mason. 

ELEUSINE STRIOTA, fozb. 

a Pa . Hino. idi rubba rt. 
Bae di, ‘Maddi rul chettu, 
pore 





‘Tet. | Pedda cholta, 
apeciea r in size and more ive 

than E. coracana. It is cultivated in 8. India to 
a large extent, and, like Dolichos uniflorus, yields 
in irs seaagns more than bron -fold. 
je spikes are straight and large, and their great 
neight bends tho head down in'a horizontal direc- 











ion. 
ELEUSIS. The mysteries of Osiris and those 
of Eleusis were of the same character, commemo- 
ative of the first germ of civilisation, the culture 
of the earth, under a variety of names, Ertha, Isis 
Diana Ceres, Ella. Tn the terracotta images of 
Jnis, frequently excavated about her temple at 
Paatum, she in her right hand an exact 
representation of the Hindu lingam and yoni com- 
bined; and on the Indian expedition to Egypt, of 
1801, Hindu soldiers deemed themselves amongat 
the altars of their own god Iswara (Osiris), from 
the abundance of his emblematic representatives. 
—Tod, See Earth ; Mrittike, 3 
'H, a tribe of the Kalmuk, dwelling in 
Zungarle See Kalkas, 
-EYN. Anan. The evil eye. 

HL-FATTAHA, a town atthe southern opening 
of the Hamrin Hills, at which the Tigris makes its 
exit from the hills. 

ELGHAR or Yelghar. Pens, The forced march 
of an army, or sudden incursion, or raid. 

LGIN.' The Right Honourable James, Ear) of 
Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., G.0.B., and G.MS.I., 
sracceeded Lord Canning aa Viceroy of India 01 
12th March 1862, He was born in London in 
1811, and died and was buried at Dharmsala in 
the Kangra valley of the N.W. Himalaya on the 
20th November 1863. In April 1857 he was 
appointed Ambussador to China; and in August 
1858 concluded a treaty at Tien-tein. Ho sabse- 
quently concluded another treaty with tho 
at Jeddo, and he returned to Great Britain, In 
March 1860 be was appointed Ambassador to tho 
Emperor of China, and a troaty was signed at 
Pekin, The French convention was signed the 
following day.—Lock, Narrative of Events. 

ELMAR, also called Elias, a Hebrew prophet 

















of Tishbeh \d the Jordan, in Gilead. The Ali ' 
Tiahi seot of Karand revere him as an incatnation 
of the deity. A makin or resting-place of Elias 


‘Kassan and Salmania 
ernmenta of Kurdistan. The Mahomedans 

lieve that Elina never died, but ia still on earth, 

awaiting the second coming of Christ. Theso 

Tews thoy derive from the Jews, some of whom 

even. took Christ for Elias. The 

identify Elias with Khajah Khisr. A well and a 

chapel in the ascent to Moant Sinai are 

after the prophet Elias, whom the Seri 

to have sought refuge from the persecutions of 

Jeaebel in the solitades of Horch (eee 1 Kings 

xix). Tis presence in this situation, 

also. by Edrai, seems to be an argument for the 

outity of Jab! Musa with the Sinai of the Serip- 

fures.— Hamilton's Sinai, p. 28. See Karund. 


‘exists on the borders of 





state 


j the Khabur. 


yn forearm. Aratni, SANSK., is the short 


ELLENBOROUGH, Eant or. 


ELIM, mentioned in Numbers xxxifi. 10,—‘they 
removed by the Red 





where there ia water and 
ELTON, alco Helyun, the Most High God of the 
;—Higuthan kabiri. 
L-KAJA. Anan. Trichelia emetion, Forek. 
A tree 30 to 40 feot high. Its fruit is fragrant, and 
is am ingredient of the abir or beaan, with which 
Mabomedan women wash their hair.—Hogg. 
EL-KASR, a lofty, extenrive, but dist 
mound in Babylon, sup some to have 
‘bean the site of the royal palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the hauging gardens of his queen Amytis, 
EL KUSH, an ancient town of Babylonia; its 
jins are 11 miles E.8.E. of Felujah. ancient: 
ingdom of Babylonia comprehended » narrow 
tract along the nver Euphrates, extending from 
the neighbourhood of Ercch, or from about the 
i-Shuyukh, to Babel, a 
distance of about 154 miles in o direction west- 
ward of north, and continuing from thence 287 
miles further in the same direction to Calnch, on 
The kingdom extended eastward 
till it joined Assyria, including Akkad and two 
other cities no Teas remarkable. One of them 
bears the name of El Kush, extensive ruins about 
11 miles E.S.E, of Felojah, and the other is the 
supposed site of antediluvian Sippara, Siferah of 
the Arabs (Lieut. Lynch), which ia within the 
Medina wall, near the southern extremity, 

















Bite os 
nan, Aune Crna, 
tina 





The ell measure is taken from the lep; 





ELLA. in Hinds mythology isthe earth personi- 
fied,—the Eartha of the Saxons, Ard in Hebrow., 
Bho’ is sometimes described as the daughter, 
sometimes aa the raster, of Yeahwacu. fn Hinds 
mythology, according to Colonel Tod, the serpent 
(Badha) ‘ravished Eta, daughter of Toshwnct 
the son of Manu, whence the distinctive epithet 
hia descendants in the East, Manus, or men. He 
says that in Portici there is a lingam entwined 
with a hrazen serpent, brought from the temple of 
Isis at Pompeii; and many of the same kind, in 
mosaic, decorate the floors of the dwelling-houses; 
and that there are wreaths of lingams and of the 
youi over the door of the minor temples of Inia af 
Pompeii, while on enother front ia painted tho 
rape of ‘Venus by Mereury. The Lunar race, 
according to the Puranas, are the iseue of the 
of Elln by Budha. Sec Eleusis; Ta. 
MILLA KUDA, a term given to the astern 
Ghats, from Vella, white, Ronda, mountain, 
ELLAMMEN, one of’ the Gramma-devata 


in 
Southern India. She has been identified 
Hindus with Renuka, the wife of Js i. 





named father of Parasurama. 


ELLENBOROUGH, Ean or, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India from the 28th February 1842 to the 
Pantie Peon He had been President of the 


‘Board of Control during the Duke of We u 
administration, While holding the office of Govar- 
nor-General, he moved armies into Af; to 


Pence the’ ponitons wich bad hoes ieee hei: 


1648 


ELLICHPUR. 


predecessor Lord Anckiand’s 
ee Dene lion af a divion of te Bete | vento 
Indian army. And the officers who won distinc- 
ti ns in this forward movement were Pollock, 
Hott, Bale, Dennie, Monteith, Broadfoot, Fonwick, 
2 Hvcloc, Paton, and Odell 
administration, General Sir Charles 
catodthe Anis of Sin and thatcountry, 
was annexed, and alaver: ‘abolished. After the 
death, without heirs, of the Maharaja | Sindia, 
in December 1848, the Maharani, with the 
ation of the Indian Government, adopted the 
dooeased’s nearest relative, a boy named Jyngi 
Rao Sindia, who assumed ‘the title. But in the 
Teas Wale cin per, ‘He we ppc 
obtaine fe was 
the British, and an army under Lord Ellen- 
boron moved against Gwalior, and two battles 
wore fought on the 20th December 1843, one at 
Mebarajpar by Sir Hugh Gough, the other at 
Pannier by Generat Grey. Tho Gwalior fort was 
then eurrondered. In April 2844 Lord Ellen- 
borough was recalled by the Court of Directors, 
‘ander the provisions of Mr. Pitt's bill of 1784. 
ELLICHPUR, a town in East Berar, of con- 
siderable size, though greatly decayed. A military 
cantonment of the Hyderabad contingent is near. 
The town is in lat, a 15' 20° N., and long. 77° 
29° 80" E., and has abogt 27,017 inhabitants, 


Napier: 








‘He was exploy 
is tho lagnetio Suavey of the fndlan Archi 
Rae, In this a daty he visited Mouhnein, rel 


Sambuanga, Penang, Pulo nding, 
Celobes, Palo Penang, Singapore, Carr 
lo Busya, Sumatra, Batavia, and the 


Koos or Keeling idanda—Haguetic Sercey 
KLLIOT, Siz HENRY MI CB, doe of tion. 
sheen chidsen of Mr, Joba ies Paice 
He was born in 1808; was 
eduobtod st Winchester School and Oxford, trom 
‘which he paased ie the civil service hes EL 
Forlpn ‘in Bengal, a tre Silat th post of 
ren Sean” 1846, 0 
tary Shona. & vee Terms," In 
a he published the first volume Gh a Biblio- 
gent hical Index to the Historians of Ms 
He collected many Arabio, Persian, ‘and 
‘Urdu mamuscripta for ¢ History of India as told 
Pa ‘awn Historians, but he died, aged 45, in 
‘at the Cape of Good Hope, before he could 
write more the first volame. His widow 
finally entrusted the completion to Professor John 
Dowson, MR.AS., of the Staff College at Sand- 
Hurst 5, fod in the ten ye Reread Grapes Ohree 
learned man produced eight volumes, containing 
exteacts ilusirative of Indian and Central Asian 
history from about 200 authors. 
‘volumes gave detailed accounts of 143 
with oxtracis from their contents i 
English. Besides the original text of nearl 
there rr he en lected a lsge Pp ond 








partly translations of of itocien ok | 
for him, Ho was posscrsed of s vast! 


ELLORA. 
| store of ¢ Infeeeestion, ‘enki ie early death pre- 


veoriion, So Wateee ie KCSL, & member 
of the Madras Civil Service, who ‘wroteon Hinda 


Inscriptions, Lond, As. Trans. iv, p. 1; Catalogue 
of Mammalia in the Southern tia Country, 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1839, x pp. 92, 207; On 


Language of the Gonds, with a Vocabulary, BL 
As, Trans. 1848, xvii. p. 1140; Mldstrationa of 
the His of Southern India, Lond. As, Trans. 
ix, p. ts Mad. Lit, Trane, vi, p. 199; Notice of 

Expedition into §. Africa, wit hy Descriptions, of 
New Species of Rhinoceros, ibid. xii 181; 
Notice of the Iate Dr. Tarnbull Christie, i 
p. 150; Description of » New Species of ‘Torre 

trial Planaria, ibid. 182; Flore Andbrica, Madras, 
1859,—Dr. Buisr's Catalogue. 

ELLORA, in lat, 20°2''N., and long, 75°11' E., 
in the Dekhan, N.W. of’ Aarangebad. The 
entrance to the caves is 2064 fect abova the sea. 
It is called by the people Yerula, and Ballora, and 
Varula, and is near Roza in the ‘Dowlatabad pro- 
vine of the Dekhan. The plateau of Roza, in 
the face that looks into the walley of the Godavery, 
is scarped, and the porphyritic greenstone amy 
daloid rock bas been excavated into at CAVE 
aud temples, and dwellings about thirty in number. 
‘They are putly Buddhiat, parly Jains, and partly 





Bohne Buddhist group of cave-temples occupi 
the southern extremity of the crescent in which 
the caves of Ellora arc excavated, Later on, the 
northern horn was taken possession of by’ the 
Jains, who excavated there a remarkable eeries of 
cavea, But between these two, at an intermediate 
age, the Brahmans excavated some 15r 16 caves, 
walling those of their predecessors in magnifi- 
cence, and exceeding them in richness of decora- 
The series culminated in the Kuilasa, 
which is the largest and most magnificent Tock- 
cut temple in India, and is the one in whieh their 
Brabmanical anthors emancipated themselves frou: 
the influence of Buddhist caro architecture, The 
most northern there is a magnificent temple, 
known as Sita's Nhani or Daronar Lena ; others are 
Ravan ka Khai, Rameswara, Nilakant’b, Teli-ka- 
Gana, Kumharwara, Janwasa, and the Milkmaid's 
Cave, the last near a Ligh waterfall. 
The Ellora Buddhist caves arc the Dherware, 
bi Thal, Mabarwara, Tix Thal, and Viewakarma 


HTT indmaniea caves ave Dass-Avatara, Dumi- 
nar Lena, Kailase monolithic temple-caves between 
Kailase and Rameswara, Rameswara, Nilakantha, 
‘Teli ka Gana, Kambarwara, Janwasa, Milkmaid’s 
Cave, and small caves above the sear 

‘The Jaina caves are Chota Kailara, Indra Sabha, 
and Jaganath Sablis. 

‘The chief structure, called the Kailas, is a 
perfect Dravidian temple, complete in all ita parts. 

it is one of the most wonderfal and int interesting 
monnments of architectural art in India. It is a 
odel of a complete temple such as might have 
been ereeted on the plain, In other words, the 
rock has been cut sway gziernally os wall ot 
internally. it measures 7138 feet m 
interior is 247 feet in lenj 
ees, on breadth, the height in some 
Thia temple is said to have 


8th century, Edu of Ellicbpur, by whom 
fi cetyl Ee of Sib rho 


by 150 ote te in 


1644 


ELLORE. 


offering for s cure effected by the waters of a 
spring near the place. The lofty basement of the 
temple has a row of hnge elephants and sirdulas 
or ions, griffina, ete. It ia surrounded with 
figures also of Vishnu, and the whole Puranic 
pantheon.—Fergusson's Eastern Architecture, p. 
B84; Ferg. and Burg. p. 450. See Architecture. 

ELLORE, a town in the Godavery district of 
the Madras Presidency, i in lat. 16° 42°36" N., and 
long. 81° 9 5” E., with 25,487 inhabitanta ; it is to 
the west of the Kolar lake in the Northern ‘Cirears. 
It is but little elevated above the sea, and is a 
civil station of the Madras Presidency. It is 
called by the natives Upu (or salt) Ellore, to 
distinguish it from Rai (or stony) Ellore, ‘the 
Vellore of the maps, 

ELM-BARK is the Yu-pi, Fen, or Tsien-yeh- 
yu-pi of the Chinese. The liber of the of 
‘Ulmus Chinensis and U. pumila are used in China 
medicinally,—.smith, 

ELOHL God, the eternal Lord, is sometimes 
0 called in the Bible, the meaning Godhead 
or Goda; also called Jahvah ae ee coe 
bat the word was not spoken,—Adonai, the Lord, 
being used instead. Gen, ii, 3 alone uses Jehovah. 
— Bunsen, iv, p. 879. See Elim, 

ELPHINSTONE, the Hoxovrasts:. MOUNT- 
STUART, a civil servant of the East India Com- 

pe, who went as ambassador to Shah Shuja- or 
, king of Afghanistan, In 1802 Shah 
Matrnad was driven out by Shuja- =: Malk, 
the younger brother of Zaman Shab, and Shah 
Sbuja was still in possession of the Undivided 

eanplre of Abmad Shah at the time of Mr. Elphin- 
stone's Shiau in 1809. This mission waa sent 
for the purpose of concerting with Shah Shuja 
the means of rautual defence against the threatened 
invasion of Afghanistan and India by the Persiana, 
in confedersey with the French. He eded 
through Bikanir, Babawulpor, and M1 an, pe 
reartd Peshawur on the 26th Fel 
jane he 
had 














\ditare was lavish, and on the 14th 
ission left Peshawur on its return. Ho 
soaroaly left Kabul ere Shah Shuja was driven 
out by Shah Mahmud, with the aid of Fateh Khan. 


‘He waa afterwards Resident at Poona, while the red 


last Peshwa, Baji Rao, wes ruling tho Mebratta 
states, and subsequently was Governor of Bombay. 
He wrote—Account of the Kingdom of Canpal 
ita Dependencies in Persin, Tortary, and India 
History of India; Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods: 
Report on the’ Territories conquered from the 
Paichwa, He is the most judicious and impartial 
of all Indian historians.—Dr. Buist's Catalogue, 

ELPHINSTONE, Loxp, Governor of Madras 
1836 to 1840; Governor of Bombay at the 
‘of the revolt of the soldiery of J, during 
which some of those of Bombay also were impli- 
cated. Died 19th July 1860. 

‘EL-SHAM-i-SHARIF, also Sham, the eastern 
names of Damascus, 

EL-SHARK (Us-shark), the Enst, the popular 
ae in the Hojas for the western gon m8 whe 
ry and Bussora, a 
isin ‘prvine sapntiog the o aty Land with 
choioost horses ‘sad tana BurOn'e Becnas i 

ELTAZAT, a branch of the Kamberari tribe, 





who oocupy Baghan in Baluchistan. 
ELT ‘descendants, more or less 

of Bajputa, and : i 

who sought refage in the Nepal mountains from 


EMBERIZINE. 


the Mabomedans, or took military services as 
adventarers. The Elthariah speak only the Khes 
ELUKA JIDI CHETTU. Ts A plant re- 


sembling mint, eaten in times of dearth ; 
Hydrocotyle rotundifolia or Marsilea dentata, 
LUT! led Sangariam, a Mongol tzibe, 


whose mode of ane in habitations, food, and drink, 

resembles those of the Kirghia, Along with the 

Torgat, Kaikas, and Khoit, they occupy the 
zbout Lake Koko Nor, See Kalkas. 

ELYMAIS, according to De Bode, the modern 
‘Tengi-Saulek in the province of Para, The name, 
according to Professor Max Muller, bas peer 
Gertved from 

Airyama, The Persians, Medians, Bactrians, and 

all spoke, so late as the time of Strabo, 
nearly the same language, and claimed for them- 
selves one common name, in opposition to the 
hostile tribes of Turan, And when, alter years of 
foreign invasion and occupation, Persia rose again 
under the sceptre of the Sassanians to be amational 
kingdom, we find the new national kings the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscriptions deciphered by Do Lacy, 
‘Kings of the Aryan and Anarian races ;’ in 
Pehlevi, Zran va Aniran; in Grock, Apsivar nai 
>Avapidvev. Colonel Chesney says ‘tat 

‘or Sosirate was the capital of 
which the hardy Coens! 9 
fone nh pied Moot ante hich is 

a inhabited Mount Zagros, which is on 
the southern confines of Modia, and ove 
Babylon and Suslaua—Chesvey); Bax Mulley 
Lectures, p. 226; De Bode, See ‘Luristan, 

ELYTIA, or wing-sheaths, of noveral of the 
beetles of India are highly lustrous, and are articles 
of trade. Sce Beetle; Insects. 

EMBELIA, f genus of plants of the natural 
order Myrsinacee. EF, baeral, nutang, ribe 
robusta, and villosa are known. The leaves an 
berries of E, basal of the W. coast of India are 
used in medicine (Roxb. i. 587). andra, 
Ambut, Duka, is a scandent shrab with alternate 
polished leaves’; flowers in the cold senuon ; fruit 

} size of a currant.—Riddell, 
EMBELIA RIBES, Burm. 











7 Tat 


A scandent shrub growing in the ‘Peninwola of of 
Tadia and at Sylhet, ~ Its berries are pungent, and 
used to adulterate Black pepper. They are stated 
to be anthelmintic and cathartia—Fozd. i. B86. 

EMBERIZINA, » sab-family of birds of the 





famil Feingilide, Tp They comprise the genera 
Emberiza, Eur jelophs, the batting, 
melee crested Dbuntings, 





TThaeo of four viait India during the winter. 

Emberiza pithyornis, Pallas, white - crowned 
bunting. 

E. cis, Linn, white Drowed bunting of 8. 
Europe, is common in the W. Himalaya, 

E. pusilla, plentiful in Sikkim, has occasionally 
been in Europe, even sofarwestaa Leyden, 

E. fncata of N. Asis, Japan, and common in the 
W. Himsloys, oceura sometimes in cousideenble 
numbers in Lower 

E. melanocephala of & Europe is common in 
parts of India, 


EMBLICA OFFICINALIS. 
. miliaria, the common bunting of Europe, W. 
Asis, Arabia (Schlegel), Barbary, | 
E. citrinella is bro gtd bunting of ray a tb 
beyond the polar circle ; ‘and is replaced in ¥. 
Himalaya by E. pithyornia, an inhabitant also of 


iheria, which cocurs rarely in W. Europe.— Blyth, 
EMBLICA OFFICINALIS. Garae 





Phyllanthua emblics, Zinn, | Myrobalanns emblion, B. 
Aonls, Ancle, . . BENG. 
Nilike-mars,’ . .  Oax. 
Emblio myrobaian, Exo. 
Mupaferare tupran, | GR. Baxse. 
Amiiki, Amlite, D, Amusadanclii,. SixcH. 
‘Arali, Auagra,. Nelli, . Tar, 
Maleca, «|. Mazay. Usirika, Armia kamu, Tar. 


‘A crooked tree, almost the thickness of a man’s 
body. It grows in Ceylon, in the south of the 
Peninsula, in Canara, the Southern Mohratta 
country, the Konkan, the Dekhau, in the forests 
of the Godavery and’ Circars, in Bengal, on the 
tanks of the Jumna, the Panjab, all over the 
forests of Karson, ia the outer Himalaya, and 
eastwards in the Moluccas. ‘The wood is hard and 
durable, is used for boxes, and for veneering. Is 
good for well rings, does not decay under water, 
and is well adapted for turning. The strongly 
astringent bark is used as a tanning material, and 
in dysentery and diarrhoia. The myrobalan fruit 
an’ be pickled or preserved in wugar- Native 
‘women oontider the powder of the sceds to possess 
cooling proporties, and to be good for the hair, 
and use it mixed with either water or milk. The 
fruit is also used for making ick, and to obtain a 
Dinck dye.—Meddome ; Mr, Rohde; Cleg. Repit.; 
O'Sh.: Stewart ; Honigherger. 
EMBROIDERY. 





Tetris, . . . . ARAB, Chikandos,, . . Hixn. 
Broderfo,, |. Pa Chikankars, 

tlokerel,. . ue, Ricamatara, 
Baste Hardon, Bip, Bordado, "+ 

‘The art of embroidery is one consonant 
‘the habita of the people of India; their patience 
and delicate handling render success certain, 
there is ecarcely a town or city where creditable 
embroidery cannot be found. The oriental races 
have ever been celebrated for their akill in the 
art of embroidery, which sppears to have been 
Pisetived in Ansys, sod introduced from thence 

ito India. Pliny, however, mentions that it was 
8 Phrygiay invention, and in Romo embroiderers 
wore called Phrygiones. The art of embroidery 
was known and practised with great skill in 
ancient times, in Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. The 











Teraclites learnt the art before their exodas ; 
the Bal ‘were famed for their rich tapes- 
tries, and the Assyrian monuments display richly 


Baigloata. "Duro the sry part of 

i ing the early part of the middle 
ages, Europe obtained its most important em- 
broideries from Greoce and the Hast. In the 
sent day, the embroidery of Kashmir, Lahore, 
Debii is the most beantiful. | Sindi embroidery 
 charaeter of its own, and in easily recognisable. 
In India, embroidery ix done on muslin, silk, velvet, 
merino, ‘or cloth, in gold or silver , in 8 
‘rity of styles, and vary slogent and ingenious 
decigna, on 
tablecloths, 


embroidered robes and trappings. In Babylon, 
eat eolours, and called 


"a voarfe; jocketa, botte-standa, 

elsthe, ‘aklccovers, iobtstools, chem elothe, 
eushions for chairs, 0 ee one, ieee See 
and covers. 


of jwomen, aprons, J 
Im the embroidered fabrics of India, it may be 





and thread, is extensivel 


EMBROIDERY. 


mentioned, a8 a principle, that their patterns and 
colours diversify plane eurfaces without destroying 
or disturbing the impression of flatness. ‘They aro 
remarkable for the Tick diversion shown in the 
patterns, the besnty, distinctness, and variety 
‘the forma, and the harmonious blending of several 
colours. Embroidery in gold and silver is an art 
which furnishes some of the most gorgeous and 
expensive manufactures for which India bas been 
long celebrated. In the taste and judgment evinoed 
in the blending of brilliant coloara, and contrasting 
them with gold and ailver an grounds of velvet, 
atin, silk, or muslin, India in thia manufacture 
stands unrivalled. Some are very gorgeous shami~ 
anahs and elephant suddle-cloths. The gold and 
silver faney fringes of Hyderabad are deserving 
of mention, Small samples of solid silver wire 
fringes and ornamenta from Madura were deemed 
worthy of notice, bat they are surpassed by the 
pier thread of Hyderabed. |The embrotderere of 

ia, thou ing into use, especially on 
her thinner textiles, a great deal of tinsel 
articles do not lock tinseliy, and the tasteful 
application of foil, tinted in verioua colours, often 
lends great beauty. Long deep borders and large 
centres embroidered in gold and allverare wrought 
with much skill, and the admirable contrasta made 
by the mingling of silver with gold, as well a the 
happy way in which the dispersing is , is 
well ‘worth the attention of European embroid- 
erers, The artistic judgment with which the 
golden embroidery is tastefully encircled by finely 
Executed sorolls done in silver, while the bright 
scarlet flowers lend and receive back brillianoy 
from the golden ground out of which they are 
rade to spront, as well as the admirable dispersing 
itself of the gold, ask for, and ought to win, tho 
uotice of Europe. 

Dehli is a great place for embroidered fal 
both in eilk and gold threads, In Lahore 
Auritear, the mannfectare of kalabatun, or gold 
has long been fi (or geld aed aver thread 

een famed for gold and silver 
and also for ite beautiful brocades, 
‘From Dacea,’ says the Abbé 
Dr. Taylor, 








in 1744, as quoted by 
and best Indian embroideries in gold, silver, or 
silk, and those embroidered nec and fino 


silver thread and wire in great variety. 
to be embroidered is atretched out on a horizontal 
bamboo frame, raised about a couple of foet from 
the ground, and the figures intended to he worked 


pre- or embroidered are drawn upon it by designers, 
‘and who are generally Hindu painters. On woollen 
has cloths, however, the outlines are traced with chalk, 


fad on muslin with penel, and the body of the 
gu. oopi coloured drawings. The em- 


the 
‘of 1861, those from Dacoa and from Dehli were 
probably the best, 


E 
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EMBROIDERY. 


chiefly embroidered hoth with floss 
and twisted silk. In Dacca, both nets and mualins 
with flom ailk of various colours. But Dacca is 
aleo famous for its embroidery of musline with 
cotton, which ia called chikankari or chikandozi. 
One kind is formed by breaking down the texture 
of the cloth with the needle, and converting it 
inlo open meshes. Dr. Taylor atates that Kashida 
ia the name given in Dacca to clotha embroidered 
with muga silk or coloured cotton thread, and, 
though generally of a coarse description, gives 
cecupation to a number of the Mahomedan women 
of Dacca. Though the svarfa of both Dehli and of 
are much admired, muslins or nets, worked 
#0 #8 to be suitable for making ball dresses, would 
probably bain demand, as those which are now soid 
in Britain for such purposes are very inferior in 
taste and elegance to the Indian embroidery. The 
‘beetle-wing embroidery exhibited in 1851 from 
Madras was particularly elegant ; and the velvet 
awnings, musnnd covers, hookah carpeta, and 
elephant trappings, embroidered with gold and 
silver, chiefly at Murghidabad and Benares, were 
admired es well for ricbness 28 for the skill with 
which the groundwork was allowed to relieve the 
ornaments. The embroidered saddles aud saddle 
cloths and floor-coverings from Patiala, bfultan, 
‘end Lahore were of the usual style of whst are 
called the works of that famed valley, and which 
‘waa conspicuously shown in the dresses, caps, and 
slippere from Kashmir itself. But that ‘the kill 
and taste are not confined to oue part of India, 
was also to be seen in the tablecovers from Tatta 
in Sind, and io the embroidered boots from 
Khyrpur, which Mr. Digby Wyatt illustrated. 
ithern India this art is practised, chiefly 
at the towns of Tanjore, Madras, and Secundera~ 
bad, on lace, tusseh, silk lace, muslin. The Tanjore 
nd Madras works are very superior in quality, 
and consist of a variety of fancy articles, particu- 
larly pocket-handkerchiefs, worked muslin dresses, 
wcarfa, which show great taste in the patterns aud 
beautiful finish, 
The Chineae are famous for their skill in silk 
esobroidery, and in Canton are shops for its xale. 
Buddhist none largely embroider silk. The akill 
of the Chineso, says Mr. Williams (Middle Kiugdom, 
ii, p. 128), in ‘embroidery is well known, and the 
demand for such work ‘to adorn the dresses of 
officers and ladies of every rank, for embellishin, 
purses, shows, caps, fans, and other ap 
the dress of sexes, and in working shawls, 
tablecovers, -ete., for exportation, furnishes em- 
Eales ts placod ou pivoln, and tho patiern 
ia on pivots, 8 is 
marked ovt upon the Slain emisce. All the woek 
iv done by the needle, without any aid from 
machinery. There are many stylea of work, with 
thread, braid, or floss, and in one of the moat 
elegant the design appears the same on both 
sles, the ends of threads being neatly 
This mode of embroidery seems also 








EMERALD. 


the on caps, purses, and Indies’ shoos. A. 
broncl of the cobeuierers et coedite ts the 

of tamels and twisted corda for sedans, 
Jaoterns, ete, and in the knobs or corded buttons 
worn on the’ winter capa, made of card inter- 
twisted into the shape of a bell. Spangles are 
made frown brass leaves, by cutting ont a small 
xing by means of a double-edged stamp, which at 
one drive detaches from the sheet a wheel-ahaped. 
dise ; these are flattened by a single stroke of the 
hammer upon au anvil, leaving a minute hole in 
the centre. Another way of making them is to 
bend & copper wire into a circle and fintten it. 
"The needles are very slender, but of good metal. 
In sewing, the tailor olds it between the fore- 
finger and thumb, pressing against the thimble on 
the thumb, to push it into the doth.—J. B. 
Wiring, Masterpieces of Industrial Art, Eth. of 
1862; Williams Middle Kingdon, ii. 'p. 1285 
Royle, Arte of India, cte., pp. 506, 507; Rev. 
Canon Royle. 

EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINIFERA. Mozb. 
Diogpyros glutinoss, Koen, | D. ombryopteria, Pere. 











Gab... . Buno., Hinp. |Panijika,. . . MALRAL 
K mara." Can. | Timbers, , +.” Sinox, 
Cusharatha mara, * Tumbika, ¢ Taw, 
Pictez, Twih-tss, . “CHiN. Pani-chilen, ¢ | 
‘Wild mangosteen, . ENG. , Tamel, Tumtka, ‘ke, 





In the northern provinee of Ceylon, its timber 
is used for common house buildings, and the juice 
of the fruit is used to rab over fishing lines for 
the purpose of hardening and preserving them ; 
also for paying the bottoms of boats, A cubic 
foots weighs 45 pounds, and it is esteemed to last 20 





years—AMr. Meiutis; Dr. Cleghorn, 
EMERALD, 

Zamurrad, Aman, Pan. Panna, . . . . BIND, 
i, FR Bmeraldo,” 2 fo. In 

Smaregd, : Gen 

Ememgien — Gx.,2ar 
ja . LAT, 

Rophees Han. 





7 
‘This precious stone 28 mentioned in Exoduy 
xxviii. 18; in Tobit, Judith, Evclesinates, and 
|. The famous emerald mines in Jabl 
Zebarah in Egypt—the Samaragdus Mons of the 
ancients—were worked 1650 u.c., in the time of 
the great Sesostris 11., and by extensive galleries. 
‘They were again worked in the early part of the 
reign of Mubammed Ali, and about 1876 « British 
The mines (Bunsen’s 
Egypt, ii, p. 303) were on the Koaseir road frow 
+o Aenntim (Philoteras). 
it is the rere of at of a beautifal 
green colour, unsurpamed by any gem. When of 
‘a deep rich grass-green colour, cleer and free from 
flaws, it sella at from £20 to £40 the carat, those 
of lighter shade from 58 to £15 the carat. The 
finest occur in a limestone rock at Muzo, in New 
Gransds, near Santa Fé de Bogota, 5° 28, at 
‘Odontchelong in Siberia, and near Ava, 











EMERY. 


valued at £40,000, vow in the pagoda of the ki 
of Siam, It was carried off in 1777 froma pagoda 
in the city of Vien-chan in Upper Laos, In the 
United States very large beryls have been obtained, 
bat seldom transparent 7 they occur in 
granite or gneiss. One in the imperial collection 
of Russia measnrea 4} inches in Jength and 12 in 
breadth, Another is 7 inches long and 4 broad, 
and weighs 6 pounds. Mr. Powell had seeu a flat 
tablet of emerald, full of flaws, but otherwise of 
good colour, nearly 24 inches square, worn as an 
aimulet, and’ engraved all over, ‘The maharaja of 
Keapurthalln possesses a lange oblong of 
this kind, and the maharaja of Patiala bas a round 
emerald of enormous ize. A crystal in the cabinet 
of the Duke of Devonshire measures in its greatest 
diameter 23 inches nearly; its lesser diameter 
barely 2 inchea ; its $d diameter, 2¢ inches; the 
extreme Jength of the priam is 2 inches. It ‘con- 
tains several faws, and is therefore only partially 
fit for jewellery. It has been valued at more than 
500 guineas. A moro splendid specimen, weighing 
6 ounces, belonging to Mr. Hope, cost £500. Aqua- 
marino includes clear beryls of a sea-green, or pale~ 
bluish, or bluish-green tint. Hindus and Mahome- 
dana une them pierced ax pendants and in amulets. 
Many of the stoncs used as emeralds in India 
consist of beryl, Prismatic corundum or chryso- 
beryl, anys Dr. Irvine, is found among the Tora 
ils bee Bajantal on tho Saves, in, icegular 
rolled pieces, mall, and generally of a light green 
colour. These stones are considered by the 
natives as emeralds, and are called in Panjabi 
Panna, ‘The most’ esteemed colours are the 
Zabubi, next the Saidi, said to come from the 








city Saidi in Ygypt; Raihani, new emeralds; Caloa 


Fastiki, old omeralds, that is, such as have com- 
pleted ‘thoir 20 years; Salki, Zangari, colour of 
verdigria; Kireai and Sabuni, 

‘Most of the emeralds commonly in use in India 
are smooth, cut and bored like ‘beads ; they are 





always full of flawa—Poiell, p. 49; Tavernier's 
Tr. p. 144 Bunsen's Egypt, i. p. 808 ; Wellsted's 
Tr. fi. p. 838; Froine, Med, Top.; Tomlinson. 





EMERY. 





Emeri; Emeril, . . Fn. | Nashdak, « Res, 

ss Gur. | Kamoril, +, SP. 
Smeregio; Smerglio, “Ir. | Zimparn, "Turk. 
Smit, s,s Lan] 





This substance greatly used in the arte for 
grinding and polishing bard minerals 
lorundum, emerald, ruby, topas, sapphire, and 
emery are only surpasecd in hardness by the 
diamond. Emery is regarded os granular or 
ona corundom, coloured with iron, and is 
not Known to occur in India, where corundum 
and garnets are used by dhe pe ile in its place. 
It waa, howover, sent to the Exhibition of 1862, 
from Monghir; and Callaatry, near Madras, is also 
named as a site, also Ongole. In the mixed 
squall aifancd through the nasa imparting to it 
. mass, iny 
s"blabh-groy colour; ‘bot in specimens ‘which 
ithern India, 








reached the Madras Musentu from 

the corundum and ore of iron, though occarring 

together, are not mixed, but remain apart, segre- 
the corundum forming one side of @ 

mineral, and the oxide of iron, in a lamp or lumps, 

on the other sides snd sll ouch samen re 
ic, ani ity. Tn the arta, 

of Nason a referred, ax iti tore, uniform ints 





id metals. M. 


ENAM. 


king quality than, that from Polah aud Gumuch. That 


is of a dark grey colour, with a 
mottled surface, and with small points of & mica 
ceous mineral disseminated in the mass. It fre- 
quently contains binish specks or streaks, which 
are easily recognised as being pure corundum. 
‘When reduced to powder, it varies in colour from 
dark grey to black, but the colour of its powder 
affords no indication of its commercial value. 
The powder of emery examined under the micro- 
scope shows the distinct existence of the two 
mineralg, corundum and oxide of iron, The 
specific gravity of emery is about 4, but ita hard- 
ness is its most important property in its applica- 
tion to the arts. ‘The only difference in coran- 
dum seema to be the absence of oxide of iron, 
There could beno difficulty in preparing cortodam 
powders of the requisite degrees of fineness. The 
selling price of corundum in London has ranged 
from £10 to £25 a ton. There seems no reason 
why the picked corundums should sell for lees 
than the finest emeries; and Captain Newbold 
mentions that the corundums near Gram, when 
sorted into the three soris known in commerce, 
viz. the red, the whites, and the scraps, of these 
two are sold to the Arab merchants at Mangalore 
and Tellicherry st prices from 12 to 15 or 80 
rupees the candy, equal to £4, £6, and £12 » 
ton,—Madras Museuin Report. ’ See Corundan. 

EMIGRATION from British India and China 
in in a large and gradually increasing rate, From 
250,000 to 850,000 of the Tanjore, ‘Trichinopoly, 

find employ- 








nevelly, and Madura ana 
ment every year in Ceylon. In’ the ten year 
1872 to 1881 inclusive, 188,712 embarked from 

tts, Madras, and French porte for the British, 
French, and Dutch colonies. 

EMILIA SONCHIFOLIA. D.C. 

Emilia porpares, Cue Crasnocephalum gon. Leas. 
Creallnsonchifolia, Zinn,  Seneciouonehifolis, leh. 
Sadi modi, . . . Bexo, | Muclahevi, . Mateat, 

In Southern Asia it is used in medicine. In 
China its leaves are uscd as salad. 

EMODUS and Imaus or Himaus are surmised 
Dy Rennell (p. 125) to be different readings of 
the same name, derived from the Sanskrit Himah, 
signifying snowy, a name borne by the great 
mountain range of the Himalaya, 

EMPAGUSIA FLAVESCENS.* Gray, 





Monitor favorcens, Gray. Piquotii, Dum. 
exanthematicus, var. Bo 
Tndicus, Sektegel. V, Buwselii, Schlegel, 


+ Stxaxt. 

The colour of this reptile is olive, with yellowish 
crom-bands. Head-shields sub-equal ; eyebrows 
wrth a gentral series of larger plates. Ie is found 
in Nepal. 

, Emeu, or Emew, the Dromaius Nove 
Hollandix of Avsirslia, is generally dispersed over 
the whole interior of the continent. They are 
strictly monogamous. The whole duties of ineu- 
ation, as well as the care of the young bird when 

devolve upon the male bird. This is 
belioved to be the case with all other struthions 
EMYDIDA, a family of reptiles. See Reptiles; 
Tortoise ; Ture. i‘ i 
. Hrap., Pers. Grants or gifts, ly 

of land and commnonly in porpet “for dariahle 
jaghi iy an assignment of 
jon, Atunghe is 


A is 
[isd for scree or an « Pension. 
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ENAMEL, 


an estate in perpetuity for service, or as 
expressed in the deed.—AMalcolm’s India, fee 
Bee Inam. 
ENAMEL. 
‘Mi rs 
Email, ae 
- Se, 





An enamel in the arts is an artificial vitreous 
mass, the same asa paste, ground fine, then mixed 
with ‘water, aud zpplied by a brush, and 
fixed by fasion,” The art of fixing colours by 
melting in fire, anys Dr. Royle (Arts of India, 

. 475), in of very ancient date. It was practised 
fy the Egyptians, and carried to a high degree of 
perfection in Peria, The art is known in every 
part of India, and some exquisite specimens were 
Pont to the Exhibition of 1661, both from Central 
and from North-Western India. It is chiefly 
employed in ornamenting arms and jewellery, not 
ony ia gold, but also in silver. In general, in 
Tndia, ten parts of lead and three parts of tin are 
oxidized by continued beat and exposure to air. 
To the mixed oxides add ten parta of powdered 
quartz, and ten parta of common ealt, and melt in 
crucibles, Thos is obtained a white enamel, and 
the basis of coloured enamel, metallic oxides being 
added, Oxide of lead or of antimony produces 
yellow enamel ; reds are obtained by a mixture of 
the oxides of gold and iron, Oxides of copper, 
cobalt, and iron give greons, violets, and blues, 
and a variety of intermediate colours by mixtures. 
The workmen of Behar are stated to make two 
enamels, which are applied to the surface of some 
of the rings. One is yellow. Five parts of lead 
are melted ina shallow crucible, and to these is 
added one part of tio, and the alloy ia calcined 
for four or five hours. It is then heated to 
redness in the cruciblo of the glass furnace. One 
part of white quartz is next added, and tho mass 
stirred about for three hours. It is then taken 
out with a ladle, poured out on a smooth stone or 
iron, and cooled in water. They 
part of their palest green glass, and add a fourth 
part of the other materials, to make the yellow 
‘enamel. 
manner j and to fie snetied glass is added, not 

6 tin, but a small portion 
of foo bled oxide ef copper a Myeom th 
make a bright yellow enamel, by first calci 
five parts of lead and one of tin, then adding 
one part of zine, calciued in a separate crucible. 
‘When these begin to adhere, they are powdered in 
amortar, When the maker of gisas rings is at 
work, he melta aome of this powder, and, while 
the ring ia hot, with an iron rod applies some of 
it in powder to the surface of the ¢! 

‘The finest enamelled work of India ia produced 
at Jeypore, and is considered of great artistic 
merit, The enamellers there came originally from 
Lahore. ais, endl when Noa of made in 
earthen vessel when colouring 
maere ote pop pulng: wholes then allowed to 
cool, and in is for use. Only pure 
silver or gold articles ‘ro enamelled. Fron the 








then take one Su 


‘The green enamel is made in the eame | 


ENAMEL. 
ing been ground to an impalpable powder, and 
mol ground to an impalpable po 


paste with water, is then pl on 
spot required by the pattern. The 
article ig then strongly heated, much skill being 
required to take it out at the precise moment 
when the enamel is thoroughly fused, but before 
the colours begin to run into one another. As 
soon as removed, the workmen then exert the full 
power of their lings in blowing upon it asquickly 
and ea violently as possible, The hardest colours 
in the furnace and fused, and 
then those which melt more easily. Afterwards, 
the whole is ground and polished. The trans” 
Tucent enamels for which Jeypore is famed, are 
‘enamel colours on gold or gold leaf, which gives 
light and brilliancy to the colours. Lord and 
‘Lady Mayo exhibited from Jegpore a cap, saucer, 
‘and spoon made in fine gold, and designed in 
most elegant forms. Each of these forma was 
heightened and defined by enrichment made by 
incisions into the metal in beautiful conventional 
‘ornament, subsequently filled in with arent 
and opaque enamel pastes, but principal Y the 
formor, the dotsinaat parts and mouldings ing 
heightened yet further by getting in diamonds 
in various foe teams. ‘The haa one 
specimen of goldemith’s work as lovely (alt! fi 
of course, ma very different style) ore ‘hing 
Celline or Oaradosso ever did, “Artisans form a 
small family, and the real process of enamelling 
is kept by them as a secret, which descends from 
father to son like an heirloom. 

‘The Panjab is famed for its blue and groan 
enamela. Tis said that Kasbmir has loug served 
‘a8 a great field for artista emigrating from Persia ; 
and a careful compsrison of Persian with Kash- 
mirian products leads one instinctively to the 
impression that Kashniir must certainly owe 
much of her delicate perception of the beauty of 
colour and floral form to her proximity to, and 
intercourse with, the time-honoured land of the 












m. 
Enameliing, os applied in India to jowellery, 
consists of an extremely fine pencilling of flowers 
and fancy designs in a variety of colours, the 
‘Jing ones being white, red, and blue, and is 
Invariably applied to the inner sides of bracelets 
annlets, anklets, necklaces, ear-rings, 





ch 
iE ara, and all that description of native jewellery’ 


the value depending upon the fineness of the 
work, and often excceding that of the precious 
stones themselvca. In general the eoatis moderate, 
ag the finest specimens are only made to order. 
‘Tho best come from Benarcs, Debli, and tho 
Rajputana states. In the south of India, the 
manufacture of enamels on articles of domestic 
use like the above is almost entirely restricted to 
i, |. It presents no varieties, but in 
general consists of » blue coating interlined with 
white on a aurface of silver, and ia applied to 
rose-water sprinklers, spice-boxes, basins, and 
such-like articles. ‘The merit of the manufacture 
Kies in the simplicity of the enamel itself, and in 
the lightness of the silver article to which it is 





silver the enamel may come off in course of time, spplied. Though pleasing, it is the coarsest 
ut it never doce from the gold. All good enamel enamel in nai As Toaore in Central 


be A 
Efi sabeaqeenty exposed. f yous ieee 
wi i subsequent 
carved of the foyeke’ paiatra; tbe enamel, 


in yuently only applied to gold, which mast 
tree from alloy, or otherwise it would tarnish 


regular ade is invarishiy 
of personal decoration, such as armicte, 
Yrooches, ear-ringe, ofa., which are set by native 
jewellers, according to the taste of the purchansr, 
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ENCEPHALARTOS. 


‘These subject generally consist in e representa- 
tion of the avatars, or Pictures of the inetamar- 

of adian “deitin; and the work is 50 
perfect, that it will stand not only the influence 
of climate, but even rough handling. 

‘The specimens of this kind of work have no 
fixed market value, and the price is therefore 
entirely dependent upon the number of com- 
patitora that may be in the field when any of 
them are offered for sale, A set of those orna- 
ments, consisting of @ necklace, ear-rings, two 
armlets, and a brooch, in plain gold, contributed 
to the Exhibition of 1851, was valued at Ra. 1700, 
or £170. A duplicate, forwarded to the Paria 
Exhibition in 1855, was purchased fr Ra 600, 
or £60, 

Enamel ornaments are largely used by Chinese 
women. It is a fine glass or paste of various colours. 
‘The art of enamelling on silver is also brought 
to great perfection in China, aud specimens sur- 
pase any ever produced at Geuoa.—Sirr's Chinese, 
1 p80; Maport of Exhib of 1862; Royle, Arte 











of India, ns, of Hind, ii, p. 377. 
ENC STAT AnTOS" & genus of the Cycada- 
ere; their fruite are called Kafir E. 


Denisonii is of New South Wales. 
ENDELU, of Sumatr, yields 0 bre from which 
twine is 
ENDIVE, Gichorium endiva, wed. aa 
dlanched by tho leaver boing tied together. 
ENG. Beam. In Amherst, a wood used bad 
doat-building, ‘Tree produces oil. It is a strong, 
Beary, uattt’ grey wood, sulted for beam, piles wiles, 
and the Like. Dipterocarpus grandifiore. 
beng of 4 Tavey ig a strong wood, used for common 
uggyeng i jimbiers, timber used 
forrpont of religions, A useful wood, 
but liable to spit. Hopes ceeaea Wall 
ENGELHARDTIA LESCHENAULTI grows 
wall in the plain of the N.W: Provinces, but doce 
not fruit, 5, Colebrookiana is found as far north 
te Juomipani, Gorka, an es 
av ‘Garhwal, and Nepal. E. Ro; 
ana, in Sylhet and a Coan pedong. forms a on 
tree, the wood of whi ‘by turners, and 
Sepak containing mush tani, ie sonailured 
‘the beat used by natives for tanning, 
“Blumer inthe gpurious walnut trotat the Hina’ 
jaya, Darjiling, and eastward to Java. It attain 
46 200 fost of height. E- ‘Wallichinue a found as 
fee south as Penang and Singay Mueller ; 
Royle, He Him. Hot. p. 342; Wail. Ph. Rar. 
ENG: or In-gie. Bors. A_ white linen 
jacket tid an an acl of dresa by Burmans. 
ENGLAND, the southern part of an island on 











the weet of Earope, which, with Ireland, auother Keswor/taman, 


istand on ita west, forms the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, that now rales British 
India. Tt is said to have been known to the 
Aryan Hindus under the name of Sweta-dwips, or 
‘White Inland, and is eal to be the Saoam of 


ENG-RAI-GYI, a lake in Bassim district, Pega 
division, British ‘Burma, about $ miles in cireum- 

once, and a depth of from 20 to 45 feet in the 
conte eis volute aa prosrvo for Sak ts 
lake is dragge: loating capstans worked 
hawonn stitched 40. ramen, wed om 


each day. The fishing begina 


been reduced by the first showers of the monsoon. 





ENTOMOSTOMATA. 


Dunes s stant er bin te 
feria a ge a 
Clrchinas, Oypeiuodon’ and. ‘Siluras 

"The largest epecimens weigh about 06 Ibs. cach. 
Crocodiles of all sizes are found in the drag-net, 
but no casuslty has been known to have beet. 
caused by them, Some 8000 to 10,000 person 
e » 


are engaged in the taking and disposal of 
of which about 40 eae annually sold on the 


spot.—Imp. Gaz. 

ENGRAULIS ENORASIOOLUS, Anchovy. 
Anchois, . + Fr] Acciugh, . . . . In, 

‘The anchovies of commerce met with in India 
‘re wholly imported. It is a emall fish, about 4 

chea long, with bluish-brown back, and nilvery 
white on the belly, very abundant in the Medi- 
terranean, where, though in other seas, 
they are ‘chiefly eaugut at ight by neta, thalt 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails removed, 
and pickled. Another Mediterranean mpecies, 
relett, iv largely substituted for and mixed ‘ith 
the true anchovy. ecien is said to occur in 
the Bay of Ben, a ia one of the fiah made 


into Balachany 
ENE TANTIUS QUINQUEFLORDS, « fower- 
ing plant of China, on mountains from 1000 to 
2000 feet above the level of the se, itaelf 
in the erevices of the rock, in situations with very 
little oil. At the Chinese New Year ite flowers 














are in great request in the south of China for the 
Aecoration of the houses, boata, and templey, jast 
as those of the Nandian are in the north with 


‘camellias, coxcombs, magnolias, and various plants 
which flower at this aeason. The aianihen a 
brought down from the hills with tho buds just 
expanding, and. after being placed in water for a 
day or two, the flowers come out healthy and 
fresh. AtNew Year’a day in Canton, the budding 
stems of the flowering almond, narciseus, plum, 

peach, and the Enkianthus retioulatus, or bell- 
flower, are forced into bloasom to exhibit, as in- 
dicating good Suck in the coming year. Fortune '" 
Wanderings; Williams’ Middle ingdom, B. 


ENNORE or Katipak, in lat. 13° ih, 

80° 21° 65" E., 9 miles N, from Madras, 

haslet on the tuthern end ofthe Palit Lake, a 
™ENTABS A PURSETHA. De C. 

E. monostachya, ‘Mimosa enteds, Linn., R, 
Acacia woundens, Wilde. 

1 Puewaeh eB 








An immense climbing shrub, forming elegant 
featoons, legumes from 1 to 5 feet long and 4.0r 
5 inches broad, formed of = series af joints, each 

are roasted and eaten 





iateria Medica ae an 
-fobrfuge; ro eretio, and used to wash the 
hair, Its gigantic excite astonishment in 
passing through the foreste. Ite seeds re rondo 
into boxes—Cat, Hz, 1862; Tennant; Riddell; 


ENTOMOLOGY. Seo Insecta, 

op ENTOHOSTOMATA of Do Biainrille a family 

of matics, in which or, incinded the genera 
lanazia, eubula, terelee, ebsmes, 





in June, when tbe itapatatare of Ohe water has { boczinam, Zasse, harpe, dolls, ovisos, hale, 


and purpum. 
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EOLUS, 


EOLUS. The chronicles of Eri describe Eolus 
as the chict of a Scythian tribe, who lived about 
40 yeara after Moses, ic. 1368 to 1836 before Christ. 
He composed the chronicles of Eolus with the 
“HON RUBWA, © brut-tongued parakeet 

a tongues 

, of a vivid erimson eslour ; the ed lori 
, & great spider, found by 
Sherwill 1100 fost high, on the summit of Maruk, 
south of Monghir. Some of the webs, including 
the guy ropes, were from 10 to 12 feet in diameter, 
the reticulated portiona being about 5 feet, in the 
centro of which the spider, of a formidable size 
and very active, sits waiting for prey. In one 
web was found entangled a bird about the size of 
8 field lark, and eight young spiders feediog on 
tho body. It was near the centre of tho web, and 
ite wi ad been completely pinio1 yy the 
cnewingd web, ‘Fhe old meldey Sat about ¢ foot 
above the bird. It was 6 inches across the legs, 
and had a formidable pair of mandibles—Gos; 
Proc, Ent, Soc, 1852, p. 239. Sec Insecta. 

EPHEDRA, a genus of planta growing in the 
Himalaya and Chins. ©. alata, Stewart, is used 
for crabbing metal dishes.’ E, Gerardiana, 
Wait. is eaten by goats, E. saxatilis, Cleghorn, 
in s plant of Kaghan.—Stewart; Cleghorn. 

EPHESUS, « decayed town of Ionia, in Asin 
Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, famous in 
‘ancient times for ite tanple of Diana. Amongst 
the Mahomedans of the Kast, ita story of the Seven 
Sleopers is continued, through the Koran. When 
tha emperor Decius’ persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble yonthe concealed themsalves in a 
cavern, which was then blocked up with stones. 
They immediately fell into a deep slumber, which 
inated for 187 years. At laat the slaves of Adolius 
removed same of the stones for building materials, 
on which the Seven Sleepers were aroused, and 
despatched Jamblichus, one of their number, to 
the city to procure food; but the altered appear- 
ance of Ephesus, the age of the coin he presented 
tothe baker, and his long beard, led to a discovery 
of the marvellous adventure. ‘The bishop of 
Tphesus, the clergy and magistrates, visited the 
cavern, nd after convernin with the sono 
balista, they qui ired. James, a Syris 
Bishop’ of the’ Sth ‘eeutury, devotes a’ bomily to 
ite praiso; and the Seven 8 ‘are found in 
the ‘Abyssinian, and Russian calendars. 
Mahomed introduced the tale in bia Koran, as the 
Companiona of the Cave, and says God caused 
thera to turn. over occasionally from right to left. 
—Milner’a Seven Churches of Asia, p. 171; Sale’s 
Koran, p. 219. See Decius. 

EPICARPUS ORIENTALIS. Blume. 












Saree) 2 Samm Par. SS 
A fibre ia obtained from the stem. Used a5 a 
EPIC. US elit Pato and others, adopted 

wit 

‘s philosophy similar to that of the Vedanta, a 

tyetern of perceptions of primary or secondary 


KPIMACHUS MAGNUS, a bird of the coasts 


of New Guinea, TU; aga, Gm, and U. 
supate, Lath "Te tal is Ste long, and ile 
‘heed feathers are hugrous ntsél-blue. See Binds 


EQUIDE. 


EPIODORUS, according to the Periplus, an 

island, the seat of the pearl fishery; it is’ the 
EPIPHYTES 

are ts wing upon other 

‘vegetables, adbering ao hel banka rooting 


of among the scanty soil that occupics their eurface, 


in which respect they are distinguished from 
parasitical planta, which, like mistletoe and the 
‘various species of Loranthus, etrike their abortive 
roota into the wood, and flourish upon the jaices 
of the individual to which they attach themselves. 
‘Orchidaceous epiphytes grow upon trees in the 
recesses of tropical fox ; and Dr. Wallich found 
them growing equally well in Nepal upon trees 
and stones, provided the latter had a certain 
quantity ‘of mould and moss adhering to them. 
in the Malay Archipelago, the mean temperatare, 
of which is estimated at between 77° and 78°, and 
is very damp, they are found in profusion ; while 
‘on the continent of India they are almost unknown, 
their place being occupied by parasitical Loranthi, 
‘Ke the extuaries, however, of the Gangea, the 
Brahmaputra, tho Irawadi, and the rivers of 
Martaban, they exist in vast quantities, but all 
these stationa are excessively damp. "In the 
Botanic Ganien at Caleutta they grow most vigor= 
‘ously during the rainy season, but in the fierce 
hot season, which begine in March, aud lastg till 
the 10th of June, they perish, notwithstanding 
Me Repel spehtooomeepiphyt i 
in Nepal, orchidaceous es. grow in 
company with fers, and the’ thicker the forest, 
the more stately the trees, the richer and blacker 
the natural soil, the more profuse the orchidacem 
and forus upon them. There they flourish by the 
tides of dripping springs, in doep abedy receoe, 
in inconceivable quantity, and with an astonishing 
of luxuriance, 

‘Reimwardt speake of grest quantities of orchi« 
dacee in the storax aod Jaurel woods of Java, 
growing slong with nopenthes, rhododendrons, 
magnolia, and oaks, in a zone of vegetation 
whose lower limit 8000 feet above tho sea, 
Dendrobium nobile, Renanthern coccinea, and 
tome others, bear the periodical cold of Canton, 
where it occasionally freezes, Dendrobium caten- 
tum and D. monififorme ocour in Japan ag for 
north a8 87° or $8°, or the parallel of Lisbon, and 
sre periodically subject toa very low temperature ; 
and Dr. Royle met with the deciduous Caclogynes 
and Dendrobium alpestre on the Himalaya moun- 
taing, at the height of 7500 fect, where snow 
sometimes lies in winter for a week or more. 

EQUIDA, a family of mammals, in which the 
Asinus or ass, Hippotigris or zebras, and Equus, 
the horse, are the only genera, with the mule 
‘breed between. The horse docs not oocur in 
a wild state in India, and will be noticed under 
* Horse.” 

ine onager, Pallas, Blyth, F. Cuv. 
zhane, inc, "| Aimtu Tndioue, Boater, 
‘Wild ass of. . Corcu.)Koulan,. . . Kxagury, 
1. 2 « Hewp.|Ghour,’. . .. Pane, 

‘The wild ass of Cutch, Gujorst, Jeysulmir, and 
Bikanir ia not found south of Deeas, nor east of 
Tat. 75° E. Jt also occurs in Sind, and to the 
west af the Indus in Baluchistan, extending into 
Bemis and Turkestan, o6 for north 88 Int, 48° N, 
‘They foal in June, July, They ae 
in? aol diltele"to approach, “The voice isa 
abrieking bray. ais 
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EQUISETUM HYEMALE. 


Equas homippus, Je, Geofrey, inhabits, the 
countries to the west ‘onsger, viz. 
Mesopotamia, North ‘oats etc. The voice is 
Mike the bray of the common ass. ‘This is con- 
sidered hy Blyth to bave been the hemionns of 

the ancients. 

sinus teniopus, Heugliy onagerof the ancients; 

jun asinus, wil ‘This species occurs wild 

a See ed ree 

jung hemiom las, the or ital. 
c and Central Asia, ia met with across the 
snowy Himalaya, in Ladakh, and other parts. It 
is much darker in bue than the Gor Khar or E. 


onager, Pallas, Blyth, F. Cuv., the upper parts of 


being of a doll raddy brown, 
zebras and quaggas, lippotigris, are 
of Africa ‘The horse has ‘been found. fowl in 


Ava— Cat. Mus, Ind. Ho.; Jerdon, pp. 286-9, See 


Horse. 

EQUISETUM HYEMALE. Swith. Muh-isib, 
Guin. This species of the horse-tail tribe of plants 
grows toa considerable height in marshy places 
in Kan-sub and Shen-si, and with E. arvense is 
used to polish wood. A large quantity of silex, 
arranged in in a beautifully regular manner in the 

atructure, confers this property E, 

debile, Hoxb., is 8 plant of India and Burma. 
ERA. See Ohronology. 
ERAGROSTIS, panicum, pennisetum, 
rotbellia, suecharum, vilf 
Doub. Beveral species of Ero; a rw in the 
Panjab, where they are called cl ari, lamb, 
and fd aba, an are couse good pascurs 


oORAN, 8 village of a tract of the same name in 
the Sagar oor! district, Central 
48 moiles west of town, in Ist. 24° §' 80" N., 
Jong. 78° 15' Ky Sopalation (3870) 446; its 
monumental remains are attributed to Raja 
Babrat. The chicf of these is a rude! 

Amage of Vishnu in his boar avatar. Sp of 

1@ projecting tongue supports a human figure 

creck Ho Beast Eee a inuripion, and, Soot 
Oodehghir (Odaigarh), a young female hangs by 
the arm from the right (tusk. On one side of 
Vishnu stands 2 four-armed deity, above 12 feet 
in height, with girt Joina, a high cap, and round 
his neck reaching to bis feet a thick orna- 
mental cord. On the columns before this statue 
are seen figares weaving the sacred thread, with 
twisted snakes, elephants, nude female figures, 
seated Buddhas, faces of natyra, and other devices. 
Besides these and other remains, there are three 

of crouching lions —Imp. Gaz. 

RANDI. Hrxp. The castor-oil plant, Ricinus 
communis, ‘The snall plant is called Choti erandi ; 
the larger, Barri erandi. 
tasar silk-moth, ao called because it feede on the 
castor-vil leaves. 

ERANNOBOAS, the same with the river Sone 
or Heranya. See Pataliputra-baba. 

ERECH of Scripture, the modern Warks, near 
tor Eq Lr Wepre bd second 
ruling dynasty, of late B.c. Keara, 

'EREMUROS BPECPARIAG. Bieb. 

‘re, Pran, BRNG., Cama | Bhi, . SARL. 

‘This me grows in the Panjab to 
5 or 6 feet high, wi “clo olbes of whe 
fo alt that lng. Tt is common at places on 

Upper Chensb and in the ‘Shelura’ ‘basin, at 
froma 6000 60 000 foee. The leaves when young 





fe the grasses of the 


It is the name of a in 


ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. 


are much eaten, both fresh and 
vegetable, and are excellent 


ane ‘a4 in the Madras suburb Vepery, means 2 
tank, a large reservoir or Pieoe of water. It is 

a Tamil word, sometimes a prefix, sometimes a 
sufix; Vepery means the Veps tree (Atdirachta) 


ERIA. Hip. A silk fabric used in Assam, 
manufactured from the cocoon of a wild moth. 
In Assam each householder reels, sping, and weaves 
hia own cloth, and the holiday attire of the 
Assamese is usually of silk. in Darrung, a than 
silk, measuring 10 yards, can be d 
according to the fineness, 
coloured, but the Ascam- 
e natural colour as wound. 


, cooked as a 
‘as epinach.— 





for from 5 to 10 rupees, 
The cloth is occasional! 
ese silks are usually of 
from the cocoon. 

ERICACE® of De Candole, the heath tribe of 

ts, comprising the genera’ Andromeda, Cas- 
dings” 7 Seale siodendon, Ganftherin 
ragrantissima, Wall, grows in Nepal, and there 
are peveral beautifal’ spooies of MRicdendron Im 
the Himalaya. 

ERIGERON, a genus of planta of the order 
Composites; several 9 in To 
Ttaly Iaxge bundles of 
apedies, bre dipped in milk aad euspended ta the 
rooms, to attract the flies. 

ERIKA-VADU, the Yerkal race in the Penin- 
sula of India, calted also Yera Keddi. Soe Eruku. 

ERINACEIDA, the hedgehog ferily of the 

genera, Evinaceie and 
is and the Archi 









cove 
has a 
10} 


mammalia. 
mopaie: occur ‘Todi 
INCOSE EDOION! ake 
Chowrs, . . ef) oat Bhendl, .  Bixy. 
‘This midds ed ‘tree 38 commmon on the Konkan 
hates flowers yellow, in termina panicles, appenr 
in uber and Detaiiee triangul 
with bristles; anglea ‘sotnothat ses 

Bl rates ; in used for 

—Jaffrey ; Bedidone. 

ERINYS of the Hindus has been identified with 

the Greek Eriunys; the word means thefleetrunner, 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. Lindl, Loquat. 

Mespilus Japonicus, Thunb, 
‘Yung-mai, Ye Cam, | Kinling- - Cum, 
Lackiub, in-in-tao, » 

Thie small tree of Japan ‘and China haa been 
introduced all over the Dekhan, the Panjab, and 
also in Bengol, where it is much caltivated on 
‘account of its excellent fruit, the beauty of the tree, 
and the exquisite fragrance of its flowera. In the 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta it blossoms twice in 
the year, but bears fruit only once, Feb- 
Fusry and March, | Italso grows in great perfection 

few South Wales, and bears fruit twice in the 
year, and is highly esteemed both for dewerts and 
preserves. The finest fruit is produced at the second 
‘srop, at the end of the cold season, and requires 


protection day and night, from ‘birds in the 
former, and flying foxes in'the latter. The frait 








“in of a yellow colour, with thin ekin, a sweet acid 


alg coger to ssh i the, 

‘row 

to be capable of great improvement. In 

‘Ayn it ie ealtated in gardens, bus does not 

Song wht pescke a ete 

goostbany, Aree, carina, the wanghon, 
punctata, the longan and leechee.—] 
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ERIOCAULON OANTONIENSE. 
burgh; Tea Districts, p. 30; Riddell; Irvine; Voigt ; 


RIOCAULON CANTONIENSE, the Ku- 
teing-taau of, China, is a troublesome weed in 
gardens and corn-fields, This and E. setaceun 
are used there in eye diseases, tinea tarsi, and 
small-pox.—Smith. 

ERIOCHEIR JAPONICUS, a crab of Man- 
churia, with a hairy hand. tis of a dark olive 
hue, freckled and fiat-backed. They are eaten. 

ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM, D. C. 
Bombax pentandrum, Z,  Gossampinus Rumphil, Sch. 
Geile peaiandre, Gavin, and Bad. 





Bhwet shimool,. . BENG, | Paniala, Penin, Maeat, 
‘White cotton tree, ENG. | Pulim, imbool, SING. 
Hattian, Safed simal, Hp. | Elavom maram, . Tam. 
Bhamiecla, ‘Mann. | Pur, Burnzy. 





There are aix species of this genus of plants; 
five of them arevaatives of America, but ‘all aro 


known by the name of wool or cotton trees. (/ 


They are trees, with @ spongy wood, which 
ia weed for little besides making canoes in the 
districts where they grow. This one only grows 
in Asia and Africa; it attaina a height of 150 
feet or more, But thore are two varieties described, 
the one growing in the East Indies, and the other 
in Guinea, which differ chiefly in the colour of 
their flowers. The Indian variety, B. (a) Indicum, 
bas flowers yellowish inside and white outside ; 
whilst that of Guines, E, (b) Africanum, has large 

t the 





on flowers. |The Guinea tree is one of 
Jargest and tallost of the forest trees, 
trunk is employed for making the largest-aized 
canoes, This {san elegant tree in Ceylon; it is 
‘common up to an elevation of 2000 feet, and 
iscommonon the Coromandel const. The leaves fall 
during the cold seagon, and the blossoms appear 
in February before the’ leaves. Tt growa in macy 
wrts of the Dekhan, but is not cominon on the 
mbay xide, save in some parts of Kandesh. 
The trunk is perfectly straight. Ita light wood 
in employed by the toymakers or Muchi race, 
and is likewise used for making rafts and floata. 
The seada are numerous, smooth, black, and 
enveloped in a very fine soft silky wool. Th 
gun is termed Huttian ka gond, and is given in 
h spices in bowel complaints.—O'Sh. ; 
Wight; Riddell; Cleghorn; 


genus of plants of the order 
. Bix speciesare known in India and 
Burma, E. Candollei, Hookeriana,quinquelocularis, 
spectabilis, Stocksii, and Wallicbii, ‘The heart- 
wood of Gandollei, Hookerias, and Wallichiana 
is of a reddish-brown or brick red colour, hard. 
ERIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. Royle. The 
eotton grass, or bhabur of Hindustan, grows 
throughout the Panjab Siwalik tract, and outer 
hills to 5000 feet; in the Salt Range most of the 
grain ores eee 
involutus ; bat lage 
Egil ny 
this, Ita geeds are clothed at their base with 
 cotton-like mubstance, with which pillows are 
stuffed snd candle wi 5 


wicks made—Royle; Stewart. 
ERIVAN, in let. 40° 10’N., long. 44° 30’ E., 
aud 8167 fect above the sea, a town in Runsi 
is of which itis the capital. Is bas boon 








sis, 
Flom dhe tase of Nedr Shah inl? s, it was inthe 
hande of the Persians till taken by the Russians 


ERUKU. 


in 1828. The province of Erivan is watered by 
& network of canals, 









Binjab, Anap, Enmellin, . . In 
" Fx. Gomostai, 
eee i Arming = oo ae 
skin of & weasel, largely used 
the wealeiy of aad See er aes Or 
, 8 naad or district on the western 
sida of the Neilgherries pparabiias 
ERRODE, or Freneh rocks, 5 miles N. of Seringa~ 
tam, is & military cantonment. It was a station 
for a French regiment in the time of Tipu, 


regimen' 

ERTHA, the German goddess of the earth, 
whom Colonel Tod supposes to be the Hindu Ella, 
‘The German Ertha had her car drawn by a cow, 
under which form the Hindus typify the earth 
i) —Tod's Rajasth. i, B74, . 
ERTOGHRUL, father of Usman, the founder 
of the Turkish empire, He was the leader of a 
little band, a fragment of a tribe of Oghur Turk, 
which, under Ertoghrol's father, Suliman Shah, 
had left their settlements in Khorasan, and 0 
journed for a time in Armenia, After o few 
years they left this country algo, aud were follow- 
ing the course of the Evpbrates towards Syria, 
when their leader was accidentally drowned in that 
river. The great part of the tribe theu dispersed ; 
but a little ramnant of it followed two of Suliman’s 
sons, Ertoghrul and Dundar, who determined to 
seck a dwelling-place in Asia Minor, under the 
Seljuk Turk, Ala-ud-Din, sultan of Iconium, The 
adversaries, from whosesuperior force they delivered 
Ala-ud-Din, were a host of Mongols, the dead- 
liest enemies of the Turk race. -Ala-nd-Din, in 
gratitude for thie cminent sorvice, bestowed on 
Ertoy a principality in Asia Minor, near the 
frontiers of the Bithynian province of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. The rich plaine of Saguta slong 
the left bank of the river Sakaria, and the higher 
district on the slopes of the Ermeni mountaing, 
became now the pasture-grounds of the father of 














The Othman, The town of Saguta or Sregut was hie 


also, Here he and the shepherd-warriors who 
had marched with him from Khorasan and 
Armenia, dwelt a6 denizens of the land. Erio- 

hrul’s foree of fighting men was recruited 
Gy'the best aud bravest of the olf inhabitants, 
who became his subjects; and still more advan: 
tageously by numerous volunteers of kindred 
origin to his own. The Turk 
sively through Lower 
time of Ertoghral. Quitting their primitive abodes 
on the upper of the Asiatio continent, 
tribe after tribe of that martial family of nationa 
had poured down upon the rich lends and tempting 
wealth of the southern and western rogions, when 
the power of the carly khalifs had decayed like 
that of the Greek emperors, 

ERU. How. Manure. 

ERUA BOVIL. Webb. This and E. Javanica 
and E, ecandane of Jassien grow up to $000 and 





4000 feet in the N.W. Himalays, 
have a awoot fragrance, and the woolly froitie used. 

Rumian for sefing pillows —Sacar, 
sais, aga Yerabolde bows ming tb 
a i tribe 
in the Peninsala of Indis, occupying themestves 
catensibly as beskotmakers and in fortane-talling, 


ERULAR. 


But they are notoriously predatory, and steal 

inf, whom they devote prostitution. ‘They are 
found in mat huta on the outakirta of towns, in 
the border districts of the Teling, Tamil, and 
Canarese countries. 

ERULAR, a Dravidian race occupying the skirts 
of the forests at the base of the Neilgherry Hilla. 
They dwell in the clefts of the mountaina, andin the 
litéle openings of the woods. ‘They arrange them- 
selves into two clans, the Urali and Kurntalei, 
meaning rulers and serfs, The word Eruli means 
unenlightened or barbarous, from the Tamil word 
Erul, darkness, and is the term appli 


to them 
bby their neighbours. They speal 
dialect. They nacrifice he-goats and cocks to 
Mabrl, thelr deity, which is a winnowing fan ; and 
they ave minor ‘deities, mero sone, that 
call Moshani and Konadi Mehri. They inter their 
dead in great pits, 30 or 40 feet equare, 
over and planked across, with an opening about 8 
coubit square in the centre of the planking. Across 
this opening are laid pieces of wood, on which 
the dead are placed, aud covered with earth, and 
are left go till another person die, when the former 
remaing and the earth are turned into the pit, and 
replaced by the newly dead. ‘They are in small 
scattered communities, practising a rude 
of agriculture, which acarecly furnishes thom with 
sufficient food, They make use of animal food of 









every description, even vermin and reptiles. They, 


collect the jangle produce. They hunt and take 
game of every description, with great cunning and 

ertness. The other Neilgherry Hill tribes do 
not recognise tho Frular as inhabitanta of the Bine 
Moantains, and do not hoid much converse with 


them, Tho following is the result of the weight 
and measurements of an average of men, 
26°68 years :-— 

Hit Hands, 2. . 6%0in, 
yen Eongth of ‘e930 . 
‘Chest Feb. 80% 
Arms, . Rrrenath of foot, | 3-25 % 

‘Wolght (avoir.), 96°20 Ibe, 





‘They are auperior in physique to the Kurumbar, 
and in some respects even to that of the Kotar, 
They do not recognise the Toda as lords, nor do 
they pay them goodoo. The women are stroug 
and atoutly built, and very dork skinned. Their 
fect, of all the 8. Indian races, are the most 
beautifully formed. They wear heaps of red and 
white beads about their necks, thin wire braceleta 
and armiets, with ear and nose rings. The women 
wear a double fold of s wrapper cloth, which 
extends from the waist to the knees; the upper 
part of their bodies, with their bosoms, are nude. 
‘At one time the Erular rarely held communica- 
tion with the other natives, living isolated lives 
in secluded places and unhealty localities, and 
eking ont a precarious existence. Their 
were small, seldom exceeding five or six huts, and 
cattle pens scattered far apart, mostly located in 
groves of plantain and other frait trees, and built, 
somewhat after the Kurumbar hots, surrounded 
by the mal flith and dirt. They are more 
mamocoa ry eae Freese ‘the eastern 
parts, But yeara eve improved 
wonderfully, by mixing ‘with others aad ‘taking 
employ as on 
side by side with other 1 They 
faotion to their employers. 


—Dr. Shortt, PGS. 


tations, end working Tash, 
satis- 


ERYTHRINA ARBORESCENS. 


ERVUM HIRSUTUM. Wiélde. Jentil. 
Shonjhunian-kari, Howp. ( Mews, Maswar chenne, | 


This is found in the Sutlej valley, between 
Rampur snd Sungnam, at an elevation of 6000 
feet, grows in corn-felds in Northern India, and 
is cultivated for fodder.—Cleghora, 

ERVUM LENS. Linn, The lentil, 
Ades, Ads... ARAB. + Ma 
eas, Guz., Hp. Foire pe : te 
Mears, . «| BANSK, 

This pulse is grown all over India, and is eaten 
asa in food, but is said to be heating, and 
to cause eruptions if too much indulged in. By & 

ight change, Ervum lens became the Ervalenta ; 
aud another porton, with another little change, 
sold the same article as Revalenta, adding 
term Arabica to denote its Asiatic origin, Its 
flour is now used all over England classes 
to make n good wholeaome soup without moat, 
though meat, soup, and vegetables can be added. 
The knowledge of this bas rapidly sprend,— 
Stewart; Hassall. 

ERYNGIUM CAMPESTRE of Europe grows 
in Kabul and Kashmir. E, giganteum aud H, 
Perowskianum are ornamental garden plants, and 
E. planum grows in Kashmir,-Stewart ; Honigh.; 


Riddell. 

ERYSIMUM PERFOLIATUM is cultivated in 

for its oil-seeds.—O'Sh. p. 187. 
RYSIPHE TAURIOA is ono of the fungi of 
the Himaley 
ears wt Ast oe 

Exythras was banishe ius to 
Kobe llasd and Neardhos wna told at Brythras 
bad given his name to the adjoining sea. 

ERYTHREAN SEA (Pliny, lib. vi. caps, xxiii, 
and xxiv.) was applied to the Indian Ocean, 
as well as to the two guile which it forms 
on each side of Arabia. Herodotus includes the 
Arabian Sea and part of the Indian Ocean under 
the general name of Red or Erythraan. And 
Pliny niles the Persian Gulf «a lay of the Red 
Sea.’ Greek and Roman authors, however, gene- 
rally used the term Persian Gulf; but it appears 
also among them ng the Babylonian Sea and the 
Erythrean Sea, and this has caused a confasion 
with the Red Sea, The Persian Gulf by many is 
dogcribed as the Green Sea, also in Eastern manu- 
scripts aa the Sea of Fara or Pars, of Oman, af 
Kirman, of Katie, of Basrab, deriving these and 
other names from the adjoining provinces and 
remarkable places on ita Arabian and Persian 

Seo Red Sea, 

ERYTHRINA, & genus of tropical trees and 
tuberous herbe, with clustera of very large, K 
flowers, which are usually of the brightest 
whence their name of coral trees. Moore, when 
descnbiug the Indian islands, notices the 

* a fen, wuc 

Tae climoon Howart tthe cord trea. 

In the warm isles of Indig’s sunny san.’ 
Frequently their stems are dafended by silt 
prickles. Voigt notices 11 and Gamble 8 sptoien 
as known in India. — Voigt, p. 287. 

ERYTHRINA ARBORESCENS. Rob, 
Pariala, . . - ed 

1 Gaexan. Gilera, Gederwa, 

‘Gal nasr, + Paws. Pode, . . . Sonam, 
Grows up to 7000 fect in the Outer Himalays, 
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ERYTHRINA INDICA. 


from the Ganges and Bhutan, also in the Khassya 
Hills; wood spo: 


ERYTHRINA INDICA. Lam. Coral tree. 





Tex. 
+ Usrvat 


‘A large tree of all India and the Archipelago, lightly, 


flowering at the beginning of the hot 
ite seeds ripening in June and July. Ita 
tn the foreste is generally taken, by 
Tt supplios a aoft white wad, a8 
easily worked as the pine, commonly used for light 
boxes, scabbards, children’s toys, rafts, fiahermen’s 
floats, and is hollowed out and made into canoes. 
‘Tho wood used for this purpose in Upper Hindu- 
ttan fethe Bombax eeiber hia ie the Aluchi wood 
of Madraa, and the varnished toys from the No1th- 
ern Cirears are made of it. For sword scabberds 
it in a Grwtrate material. It is eaten by white 
re This tree is employed to support 
ging being of quick growth Eom 
nent, emo! 
sauce peels off, Mad gives'frm hold to the 
roots of the vine, and they are full of leaves and 
shady during the hottest months of the year, 
which shelters the vine from the intense heat of #T° 
‘the sun, and keeps the ground moist. As sone’ as 
the hottest weather is over, the leaves di 
expose tbe vines to the sun and weather pad 
the cool senson.— Roxb. ; Ainslie; Wight; Mason ; 
O'Sh.; Cleghorn; Thw, 
ERYTHRINA OVALIFOLIA. Roxb. 
Huri kankra, . . BENG. | Yak erra baddu guas, Sina. 
as tree of the hot, drier paris of Ceylon, and 


‘otgt; Lhw. 
eye iA wae Roxb. This is a 


large tree very common on the western side of the ike 


Madras Presidency the wood, 20 in all the other 
orythrin 80) ty 0D} t is 
sipped ba  sabwttute for deal, a much in use 
in the manufacture of Bares trunks, oto and is 
afterwards varnished, ite Itege pores admitting 
and retaining the varuinh bettsr dhan almost any 
other wood ; ‘the wood ia not Jiable to warp, con- 
Tt is also used for the scabbards 
-weapona.—Beddome. 
ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA. Rozb. 
‘Mani, Motaga, . . Tam. | Modugs, 
"A emall tree of all India, growing in every real 
and aituation ; leaves deciduous daring the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, soon 
afver which the leaves appear the trunk ia gene- 
rally erect from 8 to 12 feet to the branches. The 
‘trunk is covered with deeply cracked corky bark. 
ERYTERINA SUBLO ATA. Roxb. 
Badadome? + Tam. | Malin modogs,. . TEL 
treo is « native of the inland mountains of by 
the ‘Girears, and is juent it size, wi 
ms Frequently of great si 

















ERZBUM. 


It ia planted by the Tamil people about their 
Ta Bengal, the leaves fall during the 
‘season in Febraaty; when destitute of fol 
blomoms appear, and soon afterwards the 
leaves; the seed ripens in May, The trunk is 
perfectly straight, in large trees five or aix feet in 
sirenmference, tapering regularly ; and the seeds 
are enveloped in fine soft or silky wool, adhering 
to them.—Rorb. iii. 23 ; Rohde's MSS. 
ERYTHROSPERMUM PHYTOLACCOIDES. 
ae A Laat peony troe of the Amt we 
Ratnapura districts in Ceylon, growing up to 
an elevation of 1500 fect.. a ers ies 
ERYTHROXYLON, a genus & planta of the 
order Lines. F. Barmsnicum, Kunthianum, and 
monogynum are known in the Kast Indies. ' The 
Meare wood of E, monogynum, Hozb., bas a 
lensant resinous smell, ia very Lard, and takes a 
Pesutifal polish Feddome gives it ae a eynonyin 
of E. Indicum, D.C. calls it bastard sa 
lao Devadaru and Adavi goranta. Wood is used 
as a substitute for sandal-wood; and an empyren- 
nuatic oil or wood-tar of a reddish-brown colour 
ia procured from it, -which is used for preserving 
the wood employed in construction of native 
boats. 
ged South America, the lenrge of B. coca, Lamy 
in the sun, and used ag a mastical 
tn the time of the fst haces ta nas was specially 
restricted to certain religious rites, and the rivals 
consumption of the monarch. But when Peru 
as subjugated by the Spaniards, they found 
8 aineans of exchange in the absence 
ofa ‘metallic onrrency, and ope of their early 
monopolies was that of its cultivation, At the 
present time it islargely cultivated in the warmer 
valleys neat La Paz, covering the mountain 
tlopes, under about 7000 feet. clevation, The 
leaves are chewed with s minute quantity of an 














line paste, serving as a ene 
the ashes of the quinoa; but also of 8 cactns ot 
some other plant, or in some parts of the con- 
tinent, with lime. Qne of the most remarkable 
features in the use of this nervous stimulant, ia 
the power which it confers to endure long- 
continued fatigue. The miner will perform for 
twelve long hours the work of the mine, and 
sometimes even doubles that period, without 
taking any further sustenance than a handful of 
parched maize, but every three hours he makes a 
Pause for the of chewing o0ca. Ita leaves 
are called spadic, also coca, and they contain two 
alkaloids, cocain and hygrin. also a peculiar tannic 
‘acid. More than £600,000 worth are annually 
collested. Whethor the Asiatic species of thi 
us have this sustaining power, is not known.— 
Marbiam: Poeppig: Beil. Fl ‘Sylv, part vii. p. 81, 
ERZRUM, Arz-i-Rum, or Roman or Oonsian= 
tog le territory, was taken with pillage and havoc 
ie Tartara in 1241. ¢ ia the capital of the 
pashalic which beara the same name, and is about 
ten days’ journey from the Persian frontier, It is 
built on an elevated plain about 6000 feet above 
‘the level of the sea. The cold there is intense, 
and Insta usually from September till May. 
Ly ‘on the high road from Persia to Conatan- 
Bakes it is the resort of many merchants and 
carsvans; but it has not recovered the Enesian 
occupation in 1829, when its fortifications were 
diamantied, and many of its most opalent and 
industrions inhabitants, the Armenians, were in~ 
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Es. 


duced to emigrate. One of the branches of the 
Evphrates flows at a short distance below the city. 

3 or En, according to the trauslstor of the 
Eddas, ia the name for God with all the Celtic 
races. So it was with the Tascans, doubtless 
from the Sanskrit, or rather from a more pro- 
Vincial tongue, the common contraction of Eswar, | 
the Egyptian Osiris, the Persian Syr, the sun-' 
god. ‘Thor is called Ass Thor, the Lord Thor; 
and Odin is alao called As or Lord; the Geuls 
also called him Gis or Es, and with a Latin ter- 
amination, Heaus, whom Lucan calls Eaus. Eswara 
is a usual title of Siva.— Edda, ii, pp. 45-6; Tod's 
Rajasthan, i, 604, 

ESA KHALIL, an Afghan tribe on the Pan- 
jab frontior, who, along with the Shiah Turi and 
‘the Jaji, dwell ‘on the daman or skirt of the | 
Sulimani range. The Esa Kuail occupy the 
Danks and isleta of the Indus in a valley contain- 
ing 43 villages. It ia a narrow oblong atri 
between the Indus and a long spur of the Khut 
range, that runs southward into the plain.— 
Heo. Gort, of Inia, No. 11. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA, one of the Papaveracee, a gard 


very beautiful, very delicate little Hower, of a 
deep yellow orange colour. E, cristata, Tatarinov, 
the Hinng-jn of the Chinese, isa fragrant plant of 
China,—Swith; Riddell, 
ESCULAPIUS, amongst the Grecks and 
Romans, the dei6vd mortal to whom the care of 





medicine and bealth pertained. Esmun, the 
snake-god of the Phenicians, is identified by 
Bunsen (iv. p. 259) with the Egyptian Hermes, 


called Tet and Taautes in Pheenician. Esman 
Mtuictly 9 Phomician god. Me waa especially 
worshipped at Berytus. At Carthage be wus 
called the highest god, together with Astarte and 
Herculon At Babylon, Bel corresponded with 
him, According to Jambiichus and the Hermetic 
‘books, the Egyptian name of Esculapius was 
Kameph (Bansen, iv. pp. 256-7), The Aswini- 
Kumara, the sons of Surya, amongst the Hindus, 
correapond with the western Greek aud Roman 
Esculapius; but Dhanwantari, a physician, is als’ 
the antlogue. The Hsculapinn rod hes been sup- 
ened by some to be a stem of a Bauhinia plant. 
Tels probably, however, the form serpents aammine 
‘which is represented at 
The Hindu Escu- 





when in congress, aud 
every Hindu serpent shrine, 
Inpins bas no rod. 
"ESDATLE, Dr, ob, 1859 at Sydenham, a 
Beng medical officer, the eldost son of the Rev. 
Dr. Esdaile, was born at Montrose 6th February 
1808 He devoted himself to the study of 
mesmerism. His firat trial was casual. ing & 
folon in agony after a surgical operation, he 
thought he would try to mesinerize the sufferer. 
‘who presently exhibited the phenomena which 
were witnessed in Kngland. iter thia time Dr. 
Eadaile performed a very large number of surgical 
operations—some of them Absolutely gignatic 
—without pain. In 1846 he removed 21 tumours, 
nome weighing 80 Ibs, one 40 Iba, and one 112 
Toa; in 1847-48, one of 40 Iba, and another of 
100 Ibs, in weight; in 1848, 34, some of very 
great gize and weight. In 1849 he removed 10, 
capital 





ig at Colombo from the broken or inferior 


ESTHER. 


ESKAR, Cay. A village servant. 

ESPARTO, @ valuable paper material of N. 
Africa, in use sinca the middle of the 19th een- 
‘tury. Bee Blip. 

ESSENIANS, a sect amongstthe Hebrews, who 
very day saluted the rising sun, 

SENTIAL OILS, called also volatile oils, the 

Atr of the Arabs and Hwa-lu of the Chiness, 
are obtained from various ports of odoriferous 
Plants, cbiedy by distlation, but also by the 
chemical perfaming process of enflor E 
bet known volatile olla aro. those of alimonds, 
anisced, bergamot, cajaputi, chamomite, eamphor, 
caraway, cassia, ‘cinnamon, citronelle, cloves, 
juniper, lavender, lemons, ‘lemon grass, mint, 
nutmeg, orange, peppermint, pimento, rhodiam, 
rosemary, roses’ (otto), savine, sassafras, mint, 
but in India, sandal-wood, jasmine, nutmege.— 
indeed, every odoriferous plant is by the 
made to yield perfumed oil. ‘The chambeli- 
atr of Lucknow, extracted from the petals of 
Jasminum grandifioram, sella at 2 rupees per 
tola, This plant is extensively cultivated it 
fens in Lucknow for the sake of its flower, 





Motiah or Belak-ki-atr of Lucknow, Jasminum 
gambac, also extracted from the , sells at 
2 rupees per tola. It is cultivated extensively in 
gardens in Lucknow for the sake of its flowers, 
and is coloared red by means of dragon's blood, 
The essential oils of cinnamon, citronello, and 
jemon grags are mude chiefly in’ the neighbour. 
hood of Galle, in the southern provincoa of 
Ceylon. The cil of cinmamon is alao made argly 
leces 

bark rejected in packing the bales of amide The 
Andropogon muricatom, Jasminum m, 
J. sambac, Lawsonia inermia, wus odora- 
tissimus, and the rose flowers are all utilized. 
Common mustard oil is often sented with mala- 
hums, and sold as an emential oll, See Atr; 
dite; Otto. 

ESTHER. In the centre of Hemadan is the 
tomb of Ali bin Sinn (Avicenna), and not far 
from it are those of Esther aud Mordecai, which 
are held in great veneration by the Jews of the 
town, and kept in a perfect state of repair. On 
the dome over these tombs ia an inkctiption to 
the effect that Elias and Samuel, sone of " 
finished building this temple over tho tomba of 
Mordecai and Esther ou the 15th of the month 
Adar, 4474. ‘The tombs are mado of hard black 
wood, which has suffered little from the effects of 
time during the 11} centuries they have existed. 
They are covered with Hebrew inscriptions, till 
very legible, of which Sir Jobn Malookn has 











given the following translation :—‘ At that time 
‘there was in the palace of Sues a certain Jew of 
the name of Mc i; he was the son of Jair of 


imei, who was the son of Kish, « Benjamite, 
for Mordecai the Jew wan the socond of that 
name under the king Ahasnerus, » man much 
distinguished among the Jews, and enjoying great 
consideration amongst his own people; anxious 
for their welfare, and secking to promote the 
pence of all Asin’ The traveller, unless told, 
‘would never recognise them as tombe. Pho entey 
i by a low door, and the tombs occupy the wl 
of the internal spas to the eeing, lear 

ly a narrow 

aria ae wat ooe 
Literally not an inch is left on the whitewashed 


& 
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ESWARA, 


walls on which the Jewish pilgrima of a thousnd 
years have not insori ir namet.— Ed. 
Ferrier, Journ, p. 87. 

ESWARA, a title of Siva, who is also styled 
Mabadeva, the great god; Maheswara, the great 
lord; Bhovaneswara, the lord of tho earth; 
Brahm-eswara, is the lord of lords, or the lord of 
‘the first creative energy. Seo Es, 

ETA, an unclean race in Japan, curciere, 
tanners, about three millions. 

ETAH, a revenue district in the North-Western 
Provinces of India, lying between lat. 27° 19' 42” 
and 28° 1' 89" N,, and long. 78° 97' 26" snd 79° 
19'28" E, Area, 1512 square miles; population 
in 1872, 703,627. From the 6th ioe 10th 
century, Etah appears to have been held by Ahir 
and Bhar, and then to have been occupied by 
the Rajputs. The Rajputs are 57,025; the Banyas 
or trading esstes, 13,056. The Chatoara are the 
most namerous tribe, forming the landless labour- 
ing clase throughout the whole Doab,—Imp. Ga. 

‘AMU. Tet, Pikota, Tas. A lever for 







raising water. 

ETAWAH, a revenue district im the North- 
Western Provinces, lying between lat. 26° 21’ 8" 
and 27° 0’ 25" N., and between long. 78° 47' 20” 
= 7 iat y" Te Area (1876): 1691 ba 04 
miles ; ion (1872), 41 persons. 
Chamaac, 96,928, are agrigaltural labourers; Ahir, 
75,085, come next, and have some landed property 
of winail value.—Jmp. Gaz. 

ETHER, the air, the atmosphere. In India, 
smongst the Arran Hindus of the Vedio mes, 
adoration was olfered to Ether a8 Indra (Zeus, 
with the mcrifice of milk and the fermented juice 


of or Bee Elements, : ¥ 

THER, medicinal substances obtained by dis- 
tilling alochol with an acid. There are several 
ether they aro very infiamiable 

BTHERSEY, Lisor., Indian navy, in 1834-36 
made an execllent but incomplete survey of the 
Galf of Cambay ; and the coasts to the westward 
were surveyed by Lieuts. Whitelocke and Con- 
wtable and Mr. Jones. Between 1844 and 1852, 
Liouts. Saunders, Rennie, Taylor, Constable, an 
other officers, aurveyed other portions of the west 
coast, and Lieut. Selby completed the off-shore 
sound); on the west coast. 

ETHIOPIA, a country mentioned inthe Serip- 
‘tures, correspondi: to the present igdoms 
Nubiaand Abyaainia. Tt was also called Seba, 
‘also Meroe. it was at one time occupied by 
‘Arabs, under a settled form of government, who 
conquered Nubia and harassed the Thebans. 
During the exrlier Christian centuries the Arabs 
‘were conquered by the Egyptiant.—Skarpe, i104. 

ETRE, a considerable river, about $00 miles 
long, which drains a wide valley yi between 
two ‘ranges of hill, It runs nearly N.W. 
ear Meshed to the Caspian Sea, into which it 














disembogues st ite S.E. comer. Its lower course 
ix wide and fertile plains, over which the 
Yomat Turkomans roam. ‘They have « village 


on the left bank.—Collett, C. As. 
ETWAR. Hino. Abbreviation of Adityavara, 


Sanday. 
ETYMANDER, of the classics, is the river 
aerasL, known to Europe se Attila, was the 
a8 was 
‘kader of the Hiong-nu, a pastoral tribe who had 
‘been expelled from the borders of Chi ‘the 
$x 


EUCALYPTUS. 


powerful dynas‘y of Han, and formed one of the 
‘tribes who roam in the landa from the Altai to the 
‘walls of China, The Hi ir is 
on the Gothie empi : 
way, under Etiel, into the heart ‘of Face 
Hordes from the enme regions, wader _ 
aod. Sajak, and Mabel, "and Chogn, wd 
Timur, and Othman, bave since then overwhelmed 
the khalifat and the empires of Obina, of Byzan- 
tium, snd Hindustan; and Hineal descendanta of 
the of High Asia still sit on the throne 
of Cyrus and on that of the great Constantine. 
EUCALYPTUS. This genua of lofty trees is 
found in the Malay Peninsala, but it is chiefly 
in Australia, where the numerous species occur ia 
great profusion, and, with the leafless acacia trees, 
Rive a mont remarkable character to the scenery. 
Several eucalypti have been introduced into India, 
and are growing on the Neiigherry Hills Theic 
Australian names—blue, grey, spotted gum 
ete., iron-bark, stringy’ bark, blood-wood, box, 
peppermint, swamp ash, y. trees, eto.— 
‘are terms which vary in each district. Many of 
them yield a timber tougher and more durable fur 
shipbuilding than either oak or teak, and not 
liable to injury from salt water or white ants. Ao 
essential oil is extracted from the leaves of one 
variety, the E. robusta, which was pronounced 
not unlike eajaputi, and very fragraut. All the 
varieties tried on the Neilgherrien bave mcoeeded, 
on every description of poil, from the awamp to 
the poorest elay, at all elevations, but also with 
8 rale of growth little short of miruculous, viz. 
8 foot per mensem, whereas hard woods in Britain 
nea the rate of one foot annually, House- 
7 on the Neilgherries are now covering their 
compounds with the eucaly pti, and with that pretty 
Australian favourite the Acaciy melanoxylon, 
which is so invaluable as a nouree of fuel ; for, like 
the perennial grasses, tho more it is cut the better 
it grows, E. acmenoides, amypdalina or white 
peppennint tree or ash tree, botryoides, calophylla 
‘or red gum tree, citriodora, coriaces, cornuta or yato 
treo, carymbom or blood-wood tree, diversicolor 





or karri, doratoxylon or spear tree, eugenioides, 
ficifolia, globulus or blue gum tree, gomphocephala 
‘or tooart, goniocalyx, Gunnii, hemipblos or box 


tree, leucoxylon or iron-bark ‘tree, loxophleba or 
York gum tree, macrorrhyncha ot stringy bark 
tree, maculata or spotted gum tree, marginata 
or jarrah or mahogany treo, melanophloia or 
iron bark tree, meliodora or yellow box tree, 
microoorys or ‘stringy bark tree, 
obliquo or stringy bark tree, oleom or mallee, 
i or white iron bark tree, phosnices, 
pilalaria or black butt tree, poalyphylla, poly- 
Anthemos or red box, raveretiana grey gum tree 
or iron gum tree, redunea or white gum tree, 


from resinifera, robusta, rostrata or red gum tree, 


salmonophloia or salmon-barked gum tree, saliqua 
or white or grey gum tree, salubris or pualet 
wood or fluted gum tree, siderophloia or white 
iron-bark tree, Stuartinns, tereticornis or red gam 
tree, terminalis or blood’- wood treo, i 
‘iminals or manna gum treo, virgate or stringy 
ful products to be obtained 
from these trees are very oumerous, and include, 
jn sddition to timber and potas, ol, tars, acide, 
dyes, snd tans. 
‘E. globulas bas acquired « high refutation for 
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EUCHEUMA SPINDSUM. 


EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. 


BUOHIRUS, « genus of beetles, one of the 
Lamellicornes, ‘to have similar habite to ite 
tangene Enso corra Euchiras 
Se ee chafer of Amborns, drinks the 
ap of palms. It isa stuggt inmactin 
aes 300. Bee Beotlea; 

‘NA LUXURIANS. oe. Afoddee 

oo of Guatemala; has been introduced into 


This was effected by some Trappist Northern I 


souks, who planted, six years 


since, groves of 
the eucnly; cand 
monks 


i For centuries the fover-stricken 


as febril but the Government it Quinologiat 
informed tage Madras Government that he had 


ea of of Eucalypesn from 0°5 
for select varnishes, it dissolves 


folngs of al 
cote 
Er pine resine, clea snndarec, kauri, dame 


coumpbor, pi 
mer, agphalte, xanthorrboss resin, dragon's blood, 
‘enzol, copal, amber, anime, shell-tae, czoutchouc, 

war, ste Ei von, Mueller; G. Bennett; OK? 


Simmonde; Eng. Cye 
BuCHEUM. BPINOSUM, Ag., of Malacca, 
yields part of the agar-agar of commerce, ‘The 
plants and their aynonyma which yield the oom- 
mercial agar-agar aro sa under :— 
Euchoums spincsum, igartina spinoss, 
Fucus au nar i (Piers seein Non 
¥, tonax. | Gracillaria tenax. 
Gigartina tenax, Turner. |G. spinosa. 
Bulung, » ee 8 Agaragar,. . . MaLar. 
Dongi dongi, ” ‘Karang, Sajor-kareng, » 
Prarie sndida, Ne ‘Nees, yields the Ceylon moss ; 
‘aud the wholo thallus of this one of the alge ix 
romotimes Inge fom from Ceylon into Britain, and 
used thore silk goods. ‘The Malay 
ant In algo gives ta the Grncllan 
opi od likewise ey of the al; of the order 
lymenincem, and seems to have as synony 
Gigartina tennx, also Grecillaria tenax, alto Fucus 
tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and the Honourable 
Gigartina tenax, that the 
sea-weed on the coast 
boiled, and the trans- 
ue obtained is brushed upon « porous 
paper salle aba-ehiy which ib renders 
ft. Tt is wleo uecd oa © size for 
ting olen auc gas, and de extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lanterna and in the 
Preperation of poper for lattions and windows 
in and other Kinds of fuci are boiled down to a 
jelly by the islanders on the south, and exten- 
sively oaed for food, (Willims, p-' 276). The 
Honourable Me, Morvsou way of the Grail 
oo 200 pounds of it ace annually i 
it are an 
Gee iene 
ng, ant we r 
Kiso, the pound. 


substance, 
ginie oy ba eh Sus ad Jaen 
of this ‘Windows made 


froqeente their interstices wholly filled with the 
tenaparent, gine ot iai-tsal —Blorrisoa,” Comp, 
Sam; 












india. 

EUCRATIDES, a Bectrian king, 2.0; 185, who 
ruled over Bactriana, Ariana, Patalene, Syraatrone, 
Larice, Nisa, Gandharitis, Penkelaotis, and Taxila. 
While till vuling, Antimschus Nicoghoras seized 
pert of his dominions, and, after the parricidal 
murder by Heliocles of Eucratides, his countries 
renutined in the hands of Antimachue Nicophorus 


and jotus. The Aryan written character 
as dist on the colze of the Greek king 
from Eucratides down to the barbarian ki 


Hermeus. Eucratdes was the earliest of the 
Greck kings of Bactris, Kabul, and Arya who 
adopted bilingual inscriptions on hie coins Tt ia 
suppoeed he did so consequent on his conquest of 
the Paropamisus after assumption of the title 
of Great ‘On his murder by his son Heliocles, 
his wide dominions are supposed to have been 
broken into several independent kingdoma, His 
‘gon ruled for a few years over Bactria 
fed Feropamins, under the tla ot crn " a 
Cunningham ist. Panj. i. 
Eucratides invaded India 8,0. 165, and unezed the 
Panjab southwards to Patala, in Bind, the modern 
i 1d, which on his demise fell to Menandor 
‘or Apollodotus. A list of kings, he ays, had been 
obtained from recently oi Greek. 
tuintage, bearing Aryan ineoriptiong on sreterrs 
vanging from 163 to 120 B.c., who are suy 
upon good to have #01 
the ¢ Panjab, th y of the Indus, and 
Prinsep; History of the Panjos a 


» SGpEMos, a Grock roler in the Panjab, who, 
along with Taxiles and Porus, was named by 
Alexander to succeed Philip, om the murder of the 
latter by the mercenary soldiery. ‘The Greek 
colonists in the Panjab had iret heen placed 
under Philip, while the civil administration re- 
mained in the hands of Taxiles and Porns, After 
Alexander's death in .c. 828, Eudemos made 
hinwelf master of the country by the treachsrous 
assassination of king Porus. <A few yoars later, 
in Be, $17, he ed, with 8000 infantry and 
6000 cavalry and 120 elephanta, to the assistance 
of Eumenes, and did good service at the battle of 
Gabiene, but during his absence Chandragupta 
roused the nation, and elaoghtered and expelled 
the Greeks. See Chandragupta. 
EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS, Linn, 












sea a Nollek (male), . «et. 

faria Kodi tbe Kool (ibe meh Him: | Pouce (omels, 2S 
Koreyala (the fem), 

Gar tenes pes beak ereenn bd 

female is bw 

white above. Pie ne eukso ah the ye ite 


gan in the nesta of other ince’ The nest oh 
seven brothers, the aatbhai, js selected oocnaion- 

Pi unledly i aewe ses a kell thet hus Does 
unitedly fe 

Iatobed in ted 


Cepecuily beard a: the peurna of apringy itis called 
as the naa | is 
the friend of love— 
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EUGEISSONIA TRISTIS. 
“Sect bird, whom lovera deem Love's memenger, 
‘Bkled to direct the god's envenomed sh 
dpe age fae proutant heat | by hither glde 
lovely itive, Or my 5 
To where she straya” pte 
Pantheon, p. 208 ; Hero and the Nymph ; Jerdon. 
EUGEISSONIA TRISTIS, Grif’, and E. tran- 


cata, Grif, Burtam, Matar, palms growing on 
the ‘hills about Ching, Malacca, and Penang. E. 


truncata, Grifiths, is‘ stemlesa palm, growing in 
ick tufta, which are surrounded by the debris of 
the old leaves, Leaves namerous, the outer ones 


ing, fifteen to twenty feet in length. It ia 
very common, and in Penang ia much used in 
making mata for sides of houses, for thatch, and 
for the same purposes as those of Nipa fruticans. 
— Gripe Pais . 
EUGENIA, « genus of planta named in honour 
‘of Prince Eugene of Savoy. It still contains 
nearly 200 species, though numbers have been 
removed to the genera Nelitris, Joasinia, Myzcia, 
Sizygium, Caryophyllus, and Jamboss, in which 
are now contained the clove-tree, the rose-apple, 
aud jemooon of India, formeny included in Eugen 
‘This genus is confined to the hot an 
Of the world, ae Braz, the West Tndia Tshinde 
and Sierm Leone, and extends from the Moluccas 
and Ceylon in the south to Sylhet and the foot of 
tho Himalayas in the north. Some of the species 
secrete a warm volatile oil in their herbaccous 
, abound in tannin, yield good wood, and a 
Few have traits which ate edible, though not very 
able, from beiug impregnated with the aroma 
of the oil. Dr. Wight gives, in Icones, 66 species 
of the E. Indice ; and Duthie and Gamble name 77 
apeciea, Dr, Thwaites enumarates several species 
in Ceylon. ‘The gencrally accepted names of the 


species are— 
acuminat grandis. oblate. 


sta. “7 
Beiter, 


alterntfolin. 
emplaxioauiie. hemispherion, 


‘ques. 


argentoa. 
Amottlana, 








NIA ALTERNIFOLLA. Rob, 
2b, 
SET a mn | Movi chettu, "Txt. 
E eety beontifel epeoics, growing in Kurnool, 
A wing in 
vied N. Arvot; tsber used for building 
od n—Koxb, 
EUG! 
jas aromations. {Ban 
evens, «© . - BERG jambecl, . . Manx, 
"The clove tree of the Molicon, cultivated in 


EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. 


Gey flon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of India, 
in , slso in Mauritius and Bourbon, The 
cloves (Isang keranful) of commerce are the th- 
opened flowers, the flower-buds. It is hardly 
found on the Bombay side north of the Savitree. 
South of that river it is found only in Recos or 
greenwood jungles, and about temples, The wood 
appears quite equal to that of the common jambul, 

jambolar orb; Gibson; Voigt 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA. Rozb, 

Onlyptranthes caryophyllifolia, ine, 





Ghoto jam, Bex. Newel meram, — . Tan. 
Thab-yeb-guh, ‘Bun. Neredu manv, 
Naradidi Vriltuhe,  Oax, 


It is a native of various parta of India, growing 
Juxuriantly in almost every soil ond "scuations 
Flowering time the hot season; bears a round 
bem, black when ripe, the fis of The 
we is very stro: jose- i 

durable Roe, 

EUGENIA GYLINDRICA. W. Jc. Jambosa 

lindriea, Thw. When in flower, a middling-sized 
Ceylon tree, section Jaunbos, very beautiful, at 

feet elevation,—Bedd. 

EUGENIA FLOCCOSA. Bedd, This is o 
00d. sized ond most beautiful tree, section Eugenia, 
Yery common in the dense moist woods on the 
South Tinnevelly ghats above Culead, ab 8000 
to 4000 feet clevation, flowering in Ahguat and 

mber.—Bedil. Flor. Sylo. 

UGENIA FORMOSA. Wall. Anovergreen 
moderate sized tree of the Sub-Himalaya and 
Tenasserim, with very handsome large flowers 
and te Wall 
EUGENIA HEMISPHERICA, W. Je A 
very handsome, largo tree, is common in the 
mountain forests from South Canara down to Capo 
Comorin at about 3000 fect elevation ; is abundant 
in Coorg, the Animallays, and innevelly ghate, 
andis also found in Ceylon up to 4000 feet, The 
timber is used for a variety of puxposes.—-Beddome, 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. Lam, Roxb, 
Syzygium jambolanum, D. C, W. I., W. JU, Wand 4. 
Ss. earyophylifolim . Ge ons 
Bagonia ceryophyilifolis, 

btucifolte, Raab, 

















j +. Bena. | Kotti naga maram, . ‘Tas, 
Raijemut, Jambool, HIND. Pedde neredn, . ee 
nagal,Binsnagal,Tam. |Sannaneredu, 1 . 4, 
It grows in Coimbatore, Ganjam, Gumsur, Ben- 
abd Kamaon. About Madras this tree is gene- 
rally much destroyed by the carpenter bee. Dr, 
Gibson says the wood makes excellent beama, but 
on account, probably, of its brittleness, is never 
cut up for cabinet purposes. The bark affords 
a large supply of a kino extract—Drs, Wight, 
Gibson, Voigt, Cleghors ; Captain Macdonald. 
EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. Lam., Roxb.,W.Ic. 
E, fruticoss, tab. 











Neral: 2. 2 Lam. Newal, Nawar, ‘Ta 
Sean, 2, Bia. Nereis oo 
‘This large and beantiful found almost 

‘throughout the plains of India, wheteaa 


nos of the other species afoct the monnising, 
is much planted in topes: aVEnes i Madras 
‘Presideny, but it ascends the roustaine to 4000 
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EUGENIA MALABARICA. 


rack ‘ipelago and in Australia. The bark is 
strongly astringent, and dyes excellent durable 
browns, and it yielda an extract Hike the gum 
kino, ‘The jamun fruit is eaten ; and that from 
gome of the larger fruiting varieties (when itis at 
Jarge as a cherry, or much larger) if very agree- 
able. The fruit of the very small fruiting variety 
(B. caryophyllifolia, Lam.) is not eaten, and is 
not larger than a pea.—Beddome, p. 197. 
EUGENLA M ICA, 
common in the Wynad in Malabar, at 2000 to 4500 
feet clevation, generally in swampy places, and 
also occurs in the Animallaya—Bedd. #1, Sylv. 

EUGENIA ZEYLANICA, Wight, 1. 
Acmens Zeylanica, Thw. ‘Var. B. laxiflora. 

This ree sof the Acmooa section of Eugenia, 
It is common on the South Tinnevelly mountains 
up to 9500 feet, where it generally affects beds of 
rivers, and in Ceylon, where it is called moran 
bin very benutiful when in full fower.—Bedt. 2 
Syle. p. 202. 

BU-HO, called also the Yun-li 
of China, @ tributary of the Pei 
Junction j is the town of Tien-taing-fo, a place of 


eT ORHIA CAMPESTRIS, Liyiley, is found 
in Oudh, Rohilkhand, in the Siwaliks of the Gan- 
geiie Doub, and in low land by the Ravi, close to 
Lahore. BE, herbaoen, Linley, cocina in Southern 
India and the Onter Hinlaya, near the Jumna ; 
‘and B. vera, Royle, occurs near the Jhelum riv 
in the Panjab, Himalaya. ‘The tubers of all three 
fare uted as salep—Dr, J. L. Stewart. 
BULOPHIA VIRENS. 7. Br. 

Limodvrum virens, Roxb, 
Khewsiat ux Salib, ARAB, Goru chettu gatds, Txt. 
oe Raye 


am rot,” Bvo. Raye dura donee, 




















, Saturyon, Yuna 
Varlomecdda,. ‘ix. rerpigilos 

‘The tubers form part of the saleb misri or ealep 
of commerce. Most of tho rhizomata of the family the 
Orebidaces yicld starch in a peculiar form, and 
are vsed tho name of salep as an article of 
diet. The same use is made of the rhizomata of 
the species of Eulophia. —Lindley; Birdwood ; 
Hogg; Voigt, 629. 








EUMETA ORAMERI, West 
ack t . Gun, | Kundi puchi, . . Tam. 
+ Soro. | Muluke rusts, © 2 





This in one of the wood moths or wood carriers of 
Ceylon. ‘The insect gathers a bundle of thorns or 
twigs about it, binds them together by threads so 
1 to form a case. mass dove at the 

escapes from one end of the case, 
Bie tenale ea « covering for Nfe. Another 
species is E. Templetonii.—Tennant’s Ceylon. 

EUNUCH. 
Fr. Eunuco,. 


Ranugue, 
erechnittene, . .GEm Khudim, 


Mina ‘Khoja, . Hiny. 

Eunuchs are employed in the households of the 
Mahomedsus and Hindus of Egypt, Persia, Arebss, 
Tadia, and China, We learn from Herodotus 
6) that the Persians in remote timea were apenogeh at 
upon by cunuche, end some attribatoto them their 

introduetioz Ammiam 


ms Marcellinus (1%. 14) 
vecribes the origin, to Semiramis 

‘that they were not known in Arabia aighe Gane 
sf Mahomed ; but in the chapter of the Koran on 
‘Naz or Light, men who have no need of women 


1 thom 


EUONYMUS TINGENS. 


5000 feet elevation. It is leo indigenous | are spoken of as persons before whom women 


may appear; the learned, however, donot agreo a8 
to who were there meant. Barton also (Pilgrim- 
age, i. 74 to 155) mentions eunuchs coming to 
the s tomb. Nearly all the slave-hunters 
inal ia, when they catch a young lad, mutilate 
him perro and send him over to Meeca ; and. 
lads are still said to be mutilated in Rajputana 
and in Aurangabad. Dr. Wolff (Bokbara, vi, “Be 
217) mentions that in his time several of 
eunuchs were married to several wives, and he 
instances Manujar Khan, the governor of Isfahan ; 
others of them have wivea Sir Jobn Maleolm 
had known only two or three instances of eunucha 
being employed in situations of trast during the 
reign of the king of Persis, to whom he went as 
ambassador. He, however, observed that they 
‘were treated with uncommon sttention and defer~ 
ence. In Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, eunucha are 
few. Eupuobs in India have the title of Agha, 
also of Khajab, or Khojah. The eunuchs em- 
ployed in the imperial haram af China sometimes 
rise to positions of eminence.—Malcolm's Persia, 
ii. p. 488, 155, =; Burton's Mecca, iii, p. 408, 
UONYMUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Celastraces, Aboutthirty species, 
mostly small trees, are known to occur in the 
south and east of Asia. E, echinatus of uuele 
ashrub or climber, feo oceursin Chit 
E. diforus, snd E. Hamiltonianus, Wall, 
the ; E. groasus in Nepal; E. cho 
tomus, E. ee 


i, and E. senile, in 
Poninsula. In are japonic oie 
Thunber iltonianus, lati- 


us, Fs trifforus, 
folius.—Rozb. ; 

EUONYMUS ‘GeexuLars, Wall. A small 
tree, common on the Neilgherice, Palneys, and 
higlier parts of Western Ghats of the Madras 
Presidency. | The wood i white, very bard and 

close-grained, and anawers for wood engra 
toa is Co the best substitute for ‘boxwood 1 ql 

fadiraa Presidency; the wood of the other 
species is very similar—Beddome, Fl, Sy 

EUVONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 

Saki, Sikbi, Papsr, Hixn. | Bor-pbulli, Batal,. Erin. 

‘Wood hard and useful ; it is besutifully smooth 
‘and white. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA, Rozb. i. 628. 
Nooee of . Napa | Moriof . . . Sriusr, 


A smalt tree, growing near the Bombay ghata 
in the upper country to the south. It seems to 
be often cultivated in Canara, on account of its 
straightness, a8 spplicable for house rafters. It 
does not reach a porte went to fit it for general 
pu 

ONYNUS. Tagomicus, the Tu-chung and 
‘Mab-mien of the Chinese. It grows in Honan, 
Shen-si, and Shan-si. The leaves are eaten when 
young ; fruit is eatringent ; wood used for making 
pattens, On breaking the bark, a delicate, silvery, 
silky fibre is seen.—Smith. 

EUONYNUS ae Wight, HL A 
middle- sized t tree of Nawera and other very ele- 


EU ares sTincens” Wail, The bark in 
the inside is of a fine yellow colour, similar to that 
of rhamanus. It is used to mark the tika on the 
fosbeed of the Hintics, and i combdered hon 
waives, to be usefal in diseases of the eye.—, 
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EUPATORIUM TRIPLINERVE. 


EUPATORIUM TRIPLINERVE. Vet 
‘&. ayapans, Verd. i E. aromaticum. 
Ayapans,. . . Brxc,, Hsp, 

‘The dried Jeaves and twigs are used in medicine. 
An infusion ia a very agreeable disphoretic and 
inild tonic, and is # favourite remedy among the 
native practitioners, There are several exotic 
species, E, Guaco, E. odoratum, E. perfoliaturo, 
and E, rotundifolium, or bone-set, is possessed of 
greater bitterness and lessaroma than E. triplinerve, 
and is stated to be employed with much success 
a8 an sotiperiodic in the intermittent fevers of the 
United States of America.—O'Sh. 

EUPHORBIACEZ, the Euphorbiam tribe of 
plants, consists of trees, shrubs, or herbs, many of 
them abounding jn an acrid juice. The number 
of species has been estimated at 1500, and Dr. 
Roxburgh describes 120 in India. The general 
property of this order is that of exciting, varying 
in degree from mere stimulants to the most 
dan; poisons. The application of heat is 
sufficient to deatroy the stimulating principle, as 
in the instance of the Jatropha manihot or cassava, 
which when raw is poisonous, but when roasted 
becomes a nutritious article of food, A caout- 
choue, turngol, and farfiynn are useful producta 
of the order. ‘The more important genera in the 
East Indies are agneya, alenrites, acalypha, 
Bridelia, buxas, onemidostachys, oicca, eluytia, 
erozophora, croton, codieum, emblica, elmococca, 
exoorcaria, euphorbia, glocbidon, hura, 
Janipha, jatropha, macaranga, phylianthus, pluke- 
netia, poincettia, Rottlera, ricinus, sapium, stil- 
Jingia, niphonia, strcococca, stylodiscus, xylophy}la, 
Williams says (Middle Kingdom, p. 107) in 
China » strong oft is derived from the sedds of two 
or three plants belonging to the exphorbisceous 
family, for mixing with paint, smearing boats, 
ta, Voigt onumerates SLapecies of Eupborbium 
as known in India, viz 














scaulis, Tipularia, prolifera. 
antiquorum, —_| linearis. prunifolia. 
‘arborescons, na, ‘punices. 
bojeri. macalata, pyrifolin, 
Dapleurifotia, | mellifera. seunliflora, 
chammsyco, ain splendens, 
@raounculoides, | parviflora. +thymifolia. 
exigua, peltate. tirsenlli, 
=. fa |S 

(o ‘uniflors. 
aoten, 


In February and March, women are to be seen 
wherever the milk-bush prevail. They spply 
the milk to their bodies and limbs, and then 
stick the places over with tufts of raw cotton, 
It producds a hot and slightly prickly feeling, 

‘a small degree of blistering. It is considered 
good for the health, and ia supposed to ensure 
fecundity. The exhibitions seen at this season, 
in applying the milk, are often indelicate in the 
extreme, The Euphorbia plant is sacred with 
the Kachori. It ia the representation of their 
god Batho, and ia worshipped by them. 

‘The gum euphorbium plant of Morocco is the 
BE. resinifere. The juice issues from incisions 
made with » knife. ‘The people who collect the 

‘tie @ cloth over their mouth and nostrils, as 
fos small icles produce incessant eneez- 
ing, 
it probably the moroceo leat 


Sine of the euphorbia does not rust, even though 


EUPHORBIA NIVULIA. 


long immersed in water. To this end the gum is 
dissolved in spirits, and applied as = coating for 
foci bottoms, at hee Goons generally, the 
spirits evaporating, e ing left on 
surface of the metal. Thecompoaitio bas also 
been successfully tested in Africa against the 
ravages of the white aut. 

EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. Linn. 

Bexo. Thusr, . 

hs Shadidn kalli, 
purge, ENG. Shadre kalli, 

d, Huxp, Bonta-chemuds, 
lant in the south of Asin, The 
inspissated milky juice of this species is said, in 
common with that of other succulent euphorbias, 
to produce the drag euphorbium. Th India thi 

mixed with sesamum seed oil, 
nally in rheumatic affections, and internally in 
cases of cbstinte, constipation, It is worshipped 

indus as Manues, the serpent goiddes,— 

Hoxb, 5 Ainslie. 

EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS, Linn. 


+. HIND. 
MALEAL. 















Akeil nefach, . . Anan, | Sudumdu, , .  MATAT. 
Firfyoon, Firboyoon, | Furbiune, | | Mi 
Shia-dzaon,. . . Bi -darkht-zekoom, 
Canary spurge, ‘PRBS. 


To the Canaries, on volcanic soil, thie and 
E, laphylia form great bushes, with arms like 


EUPHORBIA CATTIMANDU. 5. Eu, 
Aka chearudn, Tar. | Kattimandn, Tr. 
In Telugu, literally ‘knife medicine,’ because 
used to fix knives in wooden handles, juice 
of this plant is used in Telingana in cementing 
iron with other sabstances. At the Madras Ex~ 


hibition of 1853, Mr. Elliot exhibited a basin, 
ewer, and tumbler made of cattimanda gut, 
moulded with the hand, without any preparation, 
‘The fresh juico is used as a vesicant. 
EUPHORBIA CILAMAISYCE. 
Tiki, ss 
Grows in Ch’a-chau in 


Linn, 
« Ctr. | Tsiob-rh-ngo-tan,., Can, 
an-hwui in China, 
externally in skin 





2 Ena. | Sudab, . 
Caper spurge, ” 

‘The need of this euphorbium contains yellow 
fixed oil, stearine, acrid brown oil, erystalline 
matter, brown resin, an extractive colouring 
matter, and vegetable albumen, The seeds 
purge, and cause violent vomiting: they are used 
in dropay.—O'Sh. p. 565 ; Powell, i. p. 376. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA. Roxb. 

Monee ij, . - . Bana. | She zoung, Bonu. 

‘A plant aacred to Munsa or Manuta, the goddeas 
of serpents, ‘The root, mixod with black ' 
is em for the cure of spake - bites, both 
internally aud externally.~Rozb. fi. 485; O'Sh. 

EUPHOBBIA LUNULATA. Smith. 
‘Teeh-teib, . . . Cre, | Miv-yen-te'nu, E 

ia is called cat's-eye euphort ta young 
shoots are edible; use ‘ano tke chamnizeyen, 
—Snith. 
EUPHORBIA NIVULIA. Buch., W. Ie. 
EE. noreifolia, Linn., Hoxb., Rheede. 

















Branches round ; juice used by the natives as a 
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EUPHORBIA ROYLEANA. 


purgative; externally, mixed with nim oil, as = 


' 
stimulant in rheumatism and ‘Eimbs ; | 





within some miles of Ajmir. It has a whitish, 
dead except during the mains, and 
forms @ capital fonce round fields, ete—Zrvine : 
Riddell 


7 Honig.; O'Sk, 

EUPHORBIA ROYLEANA. Boie. Shaker- 
pitan, Hino. Grows wild in the Siwalik tract; is 
sed as a hedge plant, growing on adry rock. By 
boiling down the juice of this euphorbis, adding 
dates, and again boiling and skimming, a gatta- 

like material was obtained, better fitted 
cementing iron than thst from the Ficus 
Indiva or F. religion, eto.—J. Z. Sterart, M.D. 
EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. Linn. 





Shwet +» Burg. Taw, 
Dae et: t Bm en 
Reote viola chide, Saxe: | Bidders TEL. 
Chin-amam, ‘Tam. | Reddi-vari-nana-bale, ., 


‘This little annual plant is common in the south 
of Asia. Tia juice and flowers are purgative, and 
given in worms. —Rozb.; O'Sh.; Honig. 

EUPHORBIA TIRACULLI. Linv, Milk-hedge. 


Asfor mkkum, . Anan. Tirukall, . . MAcear. 
Lenka wij, .  s ; Shirtothar,, . . Psrs. 
Indian troe spurge, ENG, ‘Tirwkalli, ". >. Tax. 
Bendh, . . .; Hawp, Kalli chemudy, tm, 

tems +s MANE, Lodhoka aijbu,, < Vana, 


‘Natives of India suspend in their houses a few 
branches of the milk-hodgo to attract lice, On 
the Bombay side it is usd aa a dunnage material 
for the fiat roofs of houscs. The root of old 
shrabs ia adapted for gun-stocks, but plants of 
sufficient ago wre scldom mot with. On the 
Godarery it grows to a treo, and the wood soeme 
hurd, but is not ased there. ‘Tho plant is much 
used for hedges. It grows best either upon 
bank, or wall of Inzge stones laid loosely for the 
purpose, having a good cover of earth upon it. 
Any cattingy will grow, and the plant, if by ital 
attain the height of 20 fect or more. The 
‘wood makea the best charcoal for gunpowder. A 

ite of yellow thread-like appearance, and 
Feadiess (the Gaaeyta fiformis), is very deetruc- 
tiye to.3t, and will totally destroy a tree or a 
whole hedgo in a short time, if not removed. The 
milk, mixed with flour, in doses of a drachm 
daily, is used to blister, ‘aa au Indian specific in 
syphilis |The iogpimated mall is a violant emetic, 
and purgative.— O'Sh., Wight, Riddell. 

EUPHORBIUM. 


Zokum, Gholak, Kals, 
Nexashij, ss. 
Bhin-d? 











. Tam, 
alu, Tet. 


Baynd-ke-dad, . Bouta jemmuda 
‘Suduaudu, Te 
‘A conorete gutn-rosin, obtained from Euphorbia 
Onaslans oN Atvies sal te Cannon 
offcinaram of Arabia and Afrien, B.antiquorsin of 
bia and India, and E. found 
ia'the Indian ‘bobs te froma @ antiquorum and , 


other epocies, King Jubs of Mauritania is eaid ' 
to have called it after his physician, Euphorbus. 
EUPHORIA LONGANA, Rozb., Lam. 
Roxb. Ne Lis 
Dirocarped napanettoue, | “ons oe 
Maniole wank, Gee [Ea | MA 
A wether large, handsome tree, common in 


® hence the river, qs is now a considerable 


EUPHRATES. 


Ceylon in all the jungies, up to $000 fest, on the 
Tile of fie Mek, Presidomsye se Bowe 
‘the Animallays, Timeveily ‘monntaing, 
Hills, Courtallum, in Mysore, 
‘Eastern Bengal, and China. The wood is 
said to bo bard, close-grained, and white, and worth 
attention, The succulent aril of the seed is an 
agreeable acid, and something like the Litchi. As 
@ genus it should not, Col. Beddome thinks, be 
distinct from Ne lium.— Bedd. Fi. Syl. 
UPHRASIA OFFICINALIS, euphrasy, eye- 
bright, a native of the heaths and pastures of 
Europe, of the Himalaya, Kashmir, aud all the 
north ot Asia,” It i aprotty plant lighty biter 
‘and aromatic ; once celebrated as an application to 
weak eyes, but now seldom or never employed— 
O'Sh.; Hogg; Honig. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic and Persian Forat or 
Forath, in the Hebrew language Perath or Phrath, 
words which mean to fructify or to fertilize. The 
elevated plateau which extends from the base of 
Mount Ararat into Northern Armenia, Kurdiatan, 
and part of Asia Minor, contains the sources of 
four noble rivers, having their estuaries in throe 
different seas. Ono of these, the Euphrates, 
rising near the shores of the Black Sea, and in its 
course to the Persian Gulf almost skirting those 
ofthe Mediterranean, at gno time formed. the 

cipal link eonnecti rope commercially 
Fish the Bart, Ye haw tho. gront sonroan fa the 
‘Kimenian mountains, and the most northern of 
thene sources is situated in the Anti-Tauras, 25 





| smiles N.E, of Erzerum. The branch from thence 


takes at irate westerly direction, and, after 
7 or & miles of the capital of Armonia, i 
is joined by two small fooders, Its first 
nutary, however, is the Mabmah Khatun, wi 
rane int i¢ down the plain of Tejran.” From 


stream, known nae of the Kara Su, makes 
a circuit, winding through the mountains and 
over rapids, into the plain of Erzingan, thro 
which it flows in the exme general direction, close 
to the town of that name. At Eraingan it is 
fordable only at a few places even in the dry 
season, As it nears the ancient Hit, with its 
bituminous fountains, the stream has an av 
width of 360 yards with a depth of 16 feet, and a 
current of three knots per hour in the season of 
the foods, when there are fourteen islands, on 
somo of which are small towns, About 70 miles 
Jower down is the modern castle of Felnjis, 
situated 293 miles W. 2° N. of Baghdad. Tho 
average width in this part of the rivar decreases 
a little, being only about 250 yards, with an 
ordi: depth of 20 feet; and there is a currant 
of loss than 24 miles per boar in the flood season, 
when the river forms thirteen islands without wood 
About Felujia, at 5} miles N. 60° W. from it, tho 
sation, oF channel, called the “Sakiawirah, 
takes place ; stream crosses Mesopotamia 
9 tortuous ‘cawicrn siumae on the nein de of 
Akar Kuf. and enters the Tigris wt a point 5 
miles below Baghdad, but, ‘mati altered by Daud 
Pasha to avoid the danger of inundationg it 
joined the Tigria a little sbove the city. ‘The 
from river to river (by the course of 


the Euphrates steamer, , under Lious. 
oy Ea int 
sod long. 47° Br cite 9 Gounme of 960 dls, 


HUPHRATES. EUPODOTIS EDWARDSI. 


walled town of Kurnah, pone the ancient Babylon, is now bees dwawp, or 
The 


ho along the ‘the 
: Deana tae Riv ot tat of the eee ooreead ee 


tes and From this fie one tical Ppp or ey p os ‘tia 
almoet half» mile wide, and which takes vant plain, once ao fertile, is neither habitable nar 
a straight course &. 87° E. under the caltivable at the present day. The great irriga- 
appellation of Shatcl- Arab, and Sher fon wockstocemreene by captives have fallen 
Kurnah, their united waters reveive into irreparable ruin; and the miserable Arab 
of the Kerah or Kerkbah, which, coming population that now dots the plain of Irak, is 
from the mountains of Ardelan through an exten- useless for any kind of sustained labour. So inte 
sive tenet of country, parses short distance a tho 12th cntury, Upper Mesopotamia contained 
westward of the ruina of Suis, and likewise of several flourishing’ towns, dependent, however, 
the town of Hawicsh. After receiving thie for their existence on the traffic betwoon Eaatarm 
accession, the Shat-cl-Arab fiows through date Asia and Europe, As trade declined, these 
different stations gradnally disg and, 
under the terrible effects of Mongol abd Othoman 
conauests, Western Asia was rapidly depopelsted, 
and reduced to its present condition, th- 
Western Persia is at present destitate fot of 
houses, which commence nearly at the edge of the nomadic and pastoral tribes, with the 
main stream,and on iteright bank. Below the city, exception of a tract of cultivated land lying 
this majestioriver eweepe a lictle ore tothe eart~etwoen Distal and Shosar, and auother between 


35 





it 


in 





ward ; ite width ia about 700 yards, its pie cin Dilam and Bushire. Nevertheless the region will 
depth 80 feet, and it forms ft! ever be of interest. The valley of eee 
between this place and the small ps ora and Tigris is the home of man's earlicat itions ; 


sarah, that is, within a distance of 234 miles and Babylon wason the Euphrates, Nineveh on the 
by water, or 30} miles direct & 70° E. Here Tigris. The Euphrates waa crossed by Abraham, 
the Karun enters it, after long course from the The crossing of the Tigris, the passage of which 
-i-zard, through Shustar, Ahwaz, and other is noticed as Heber (Eber), ocourred B.c. 4500 or 

After this ‘aocession to its waters, 5000, subsequent to Nimrud. The mountain- 
@ Shat-el-Arab inclines @ little more towards ous lands at the sources of thim river formed 
the south. During the remainder of ite course it the eval seat of the Semitic racea (Bun. iii, 

6 many large villages, and almost continuous pp. 413-460). ‘The western xide of the Euphrates, 
Batts of dato groves, and at length it rexches the and atretching towards Feloii is tract pregnant 
sea, which at the is 40 miles Moha- with interest ; for between the last-named place 
wmatah, Between this last place and Se assis gad the bitumen springs of Hit, the baie of 





average width is 1200 yards, and its ordinary Cunaxa wi t, in which the Oyras 
fie feet. a Jost his life, aod hens Xenophon & retreat 


manent fooding of the Enphraten is nore triliat victory.—Mignan's Travele, 
melting of the snow in the moun- | pp 254, 926; Pa Ti p-252; Skinner's 
{alae aldog she a er part of its courte, ‘This Journey, ip 185 
takes place about ginniog of March, and  EUPLAA MIDAMUS, a very beaatiful butter- 
it increases gained up to the time of barley fy of the Malay Archipelago, He a exactly 
the Inst daya in May, when it is mimicked by two rare papilios (P. paradoxs an 
‘umally at ita greatest height. The rivercontinues P, snigma). The even more beautiful E, rhada- 
high, and ite cours very rapid, for 80 or 40 day; manthus, with ita pure white bands and spots on a 
but afterwards there ia w dally decrease, which ground of gloaty blue and blac, ia reprodaood fn 


becomes very small and regulsr towards the ‘aun. 
Munn, "Roce the middie'el Suptanberto the  ECFLEOTHLTA ASPERGILLUM, a am 
middle of October the river is at the lowest. sponge fonnd in Japan, the Moluccas, tnd Pulp 


Lieut. Rennie found She quantity af water di, pine Islands. The strangest, aa well as the moat 
by the Euphrates at Hit to be 7: beautiful, inhabitents of the deep-sea oom are 
eahio fect per second ; and the quantity di the glassy eponges, in which the akeleton is oom- 
by the Tigh at Baghiad to be 164,108 cublo ene oat art 
‘Tho Euphrates and Tigris valleys of flexible Aint "of 
tore Galiagte than’ the finest spun gl 


siderable strips of good land, hemmed in 

Bae cant then in this Venus foSorrbeaken 
of Roplactdl She embedded in the mad 
of the 


the Palippnes sxpported by 
Eieaelt'ssat fa Berope it may ace 


Eins re Bicpe ima ber bog 
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of the hills in the upper part of exquisite, both in form and texture, of all natural 
‘their course having rendered both the Tigris and objects; is often seen an a drawing-room erhéd 
the Buphrates subject to sudden freshets, which ment. 
grecfiow the banks, and wreck the labours of the BUPGDOTS BOW AEDAT Gray, oo 
Ieusbendeoan, For 160 miles the latter river Otis nigcieeps, Yi. 

a barren Grey mnecesded ‘Tokder,. 5 Ps | Geet of 
to! ‘asta pob ices inccoaeratioeiiseen, Haren hires, Deby, 
Cy Beghded to Bamora about six. wk, — This noble bird is 4} to 5 feet long, and extend 


EURASIAN. 


Bfeot. It weighs 26 to 28 Ibe. It ig not known 
& Fee "tine 6 Stadia, ‘Tee tesonan 

e 8) indis. It is ing 
very ‘souee in) the cultivated country. In the 
Myaore country, in 1887, the Editor once raised 
Hhree or four in a morning ride, to the east of 
Bangulore ; but since 1865 he never raised one in 
the Peninaola. They are abundant in Rajputans. 
Their usmal food are insects, but they eat reptiles 
and fruite. ‘They are polygamous, and at the breed- 
ing season the male strats about on some eminence, 

ing out the feathera of the neck and throat. 

. Incionenaia of China, it ia supposed, may be 8 
distinct mpecies. Other apecies are—E. nubra, 
Ruppol,, KE, Ludwigi, Rupp., E. eaffre, Licht, E. 

smi, Children, E. Atabe., Z.. and E, kori, 
Burchell.. A species very closely allied to E. Ed- 
wardeli is the Otis Australis, Gray, the wild 
turkey of Australia, 

EURASIAN, a uameapplied to the descendants 
of Europeans nnd_natives of India, also called 
Tdo- Britons and Kast Indians, ll of which terms 

i \vantageously cease to be used, 

Fate bo designated Europeans. Moet ‘of them 
are of Portaguese, Dutch, Danish, French, and 
Spanish dencent Races with & mintire of 

wuropean with Asiatic blood possess a 
ranepalile tone of mind. "See Ean Ineisna, 

EUROPA seems to be derived from Su-ray 
Sans, of the benutiful face,—the initial nylla 
Su and Ku having the came signification in the 
Sanskrit and Greek languages, viz. good, and 
Rage it countenance —- Zod, 

UROPH, one of the five groat divisions of 
the world. "Its extent from Cape St. Vincent to 
the mouth of the Cana is nearly 400 miles; and 
from Oape Matapan, in Morea, to the North Cay 
in Lapland, about 2400. Europe ia mach «maller 
han ether Asia or Africa. Tt inentirely within the 
temperate zone, except a jor wa: 
Kuma tho inhabitants are a whiten Ba 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
land, France, ny, Poland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Hungary, Switzerland, and part of 
Rossin and Turkey; also Great Britain, Ireland, 
Toeland, with other considerable islands in the 
‘Mediterranean and other seas. ‘The languages are 
the Italian, Fronch, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
which are ‘dialects of the Latin; the German, 
Flemivb, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and English, 
derived from the old Teutonic; the Sclavonian, 
which prevaila, mixed with others, in Poland, 
Russia, Bohemia, and a great part of Turkey; 
io Giitods of” Soong ircend, Bretent 
in France, Biscay, in Spein, and Lapland; the 
modern Greek; and several others. The princi 
mountains are the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees. 
Tho prevailing rel on i i 
into the Greek, Romiah, and Protestant 3 
Mehomedaniam is the established faith of the 
Turks; and there are Jews in every country. 

Bi in British India, is usually meant 
to signily a nativo of Europe or America, of pase 
descent, in oontradistinetion to a native of India, 
or an East Indian. The Government of India hea, 
as rogards the last of these questions, in « late 
yeaclation declared Europeans to be ‘alll persons 
Gu India) of European origin or descent, however 
Famote, who hold fo-European babite or modes of 














EURYCLES AMBOINENSIS, 


EURYA JAPONICA, Thunb. 
Yor. «, E. Thunt L Var. y. E. Chinensix. 
Var. #. E. souminat Var. 3. E. parviflora, 
‘HoolooviofNmanxenres. | Neyadesse-gass, . SINGH. 

This is a very variable plant, and Colonel Bed- 
dome givea, as farther synonyme,—E. Wightiana, 
Wall, E. fasciculata, Wall, B. tristyla, W. and A. 
Prod, E. Ceylanica, W. Zit., E. clliption and 
E. membranacea. It is common on the western 
side of tho Madras Presidency, principally on the 


mountains st the higher elevations. It grows also 
in Northorn India. - Ite timber is of a light choco~ 
Yste brown; in leaf snd general appearance it 


much resembles the tea plant, and is sometimes 
reared as such in tea plantations. There is only one 
species in the Madras Presidency, Vars. «, A, 
and 3 grow in the moro elevated parts of Ceylon 
island, up to 8000 feet; 3 in exposed situations ; 
var. 8 from a Kittle above the sea-level, up to an. 
elevation of 5000 feet, very abundant. Tw. En. 
Pl, Zeyl. i. p. 41; Beddome, Fl. Sylv. 
EURYALE FEROX. Sal 
Nymphwastellata, Wilde. | Anncalea epinows, Roxb. 
Kicnabih, Ki-tu,. Cam. |Juwur, . . . Kant. 
Machana, Makhans,Hixp, | Nollani padmam, . 1zL. 
A water-lily with a small bluish purple flower, 
covered everywhere with prickles, and so clossly 
allied to Victoria regia as to be scarcely generically 
distinguishable from it. It grows in all 8.£. Asis 
and in Japan, The discoverer of Victoria called 
the latter Euryalc Amazonica, and both these 
interesting plants grew side by side in the new 
Victoria house at Kew; but the Chinese species 
has been erroneously considered different. from 
the Indian one. In China the plant is said to 
have been in cultivation for upwarda of 8000 
years. Itis much cultivated there for its stems, 
rhizomes, and seeds, of which contain mi 
starch, and are eaten by the Chinese, who also 
Prepate kind of dry biscuit celled kien-shih-keu, 
rom the meal of the kernels, These biscuits are 
sold by confectioners, and given to children suffer- 
ing from the kau disease. The fruit is large, of 
the size of a emall orange, pear-shaped, and inde- 
hisoent ; ita interior is white, hard, and stareby, and 
contains from 8 to 16 round black seeds as large 
‘a8 peas, which are full of flour, and they are eaten 
roasted in India. This plant is common in the 
lake of Kashmir. Its broad round leaf lies on the 
water like that of the lotas, its under surface being 
covered with numerous hard, sharp, and b 
cule. — Bfrs, Hervey, Tartary;' Royle, 
t. p. 65; Hooker, ii, 255; Thi, ; Voigt; Smith. 
EURYANGIUM SUMBUL. Kaufman, A plant 
of Central Asia; yields the true sumbal or musk 
root. 


EURYCLES AMBOINENSIS. Salis, 














. ‘cal 
Si-kudip by the Dyaks of the sonthern branch #€ 
fhe Sarmwak river, amongst whom it i beld in 
great esteem. 3y" i-booyah sea Dyaks it in 
called Si-kenyang. By the Dyaks of the southern 
iver t mus roota of this plant are preserved 
‘with jealous care, being always taken 

the rice is ripe, and preserved sumonget 
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EUSUFZAL 


grannries, to be planted again with the seed-rice 
in the following season, It bears a beautiful 
crown of white and fragrant flowers, which rise 
abont a foot above the bulb.—Low's Sarawak, 
Pp. 273-804 ; Mazon. 

HUSUFZAL, an Afghan tribe whose territory 
is bounded on the 8, by the Indus, N. and E. by 
the Swat mountains, and W. by the Kabul river 
and the Mehra or desert platean between it and 
Hushtouggur. The tract is intersected on the E. 
by offshoots from the Swat mountains, but in other 
parte it is a perfect plain. The inhabitants are 
prond, warlike, and extremely sensitive in all 
matters connected with family custom. In the 
Peshawar district the Eusufzai are of political 
importance, As soldiera, they are not inferior to 
any of the independent tribes. They are the most 
martial of all the Britiah gabjecta on that frantier, 
and the history of many generations attests their 
ilitary exploita, Participators in every war that 
hae convalsd the Peshawur valley, and always the 
recusant aubjects of the Sikhs, they have now 
literally turned their swords into ploughshares, and 
are right good subjects of the British. Their 
customs have been respected, the allowances of the 
chief and their village headmen have been con- 
firmed. ‘Though constantly tampered with by the 
Swat government to rebel, they only once yielded 
totemptation. Atthe battle of Teree, which gave 
the sovereignty of Peshawar to the Sikh, the 
Eusnfrai formed the strength of the Mahomedan 
army, which, nurabering $0,000 men, withstood a 
BKM foree of equal numbers, supported by gus 
and headed by Ranjit Singh himself. The Kusuf- 
zai aro democratic and in small communities, with 
patriarchal goverament, | They are ogricniara, 
Iying in warm and fertile valleys, touching, the 
indus on one side and the Punjkora on the other, 
extending on the wouth to Kabul, ooompying the 
northern part of the plain of Peshawur, Banir, 
Swat, Punjkors, and Chumls. The Swat, 
Buoit, Punjkore, and the, Enpufmai part of the 
Kabul valley, are the lands of the Akkozni, the 
Mulieai, and the Lawezai. The clans of the 
Eusufzai and Mahmndzai have a aystem of peri- 
odieal interchange of lands, called Waish. The 
numbers of the Eusufzai are estimated st from 
700,000 to 900,000 souls, and are of Afghan, 
Indian, and Kashmir blood, with the old occapante 
of the land, the Debkani and Swati. Many 
Eusofzai_have fair complexions, grey eyes, and 
red beards; are stout and brave, quarrelsome and 
proud, and those in the plains are very immoral. 

Tae Eusufaa were expelled from Garra and 
Nushky about the end of the 13th or beginning 
‘of the 14th century of the Chriatian era, and soon 
after wettled in the neighbourhood of Kabul. 
Ulugh Beg, whove power was at that time 
strengthened by the accomion of mapy Moghuls, 
to rid himeelf of 


fomenting dissensions between the Ei 











He was defeated st first, but, having out off 

the chiefs of the tribe at » banquet, during an 

inaidigua peace which be ad the art to 

‘with them, he plundered the Eusufzai of all 
8, and drove them out of Kabul. 
reduoed to extreme distress, 

way to the neighbouzhood of Peshawar. 


his troublesome allies, began by irrigated. 
usufzai and 


EVAPORATION, 


country was then in » very different state from 
that in which i ia st present, The tribes who 
now possess it were then in Khorasan; and the 
plain of Peshawar, with several of the neighbouring 
‘countries, was occupied by tribes which have since 
either entirely disappeared, or have changed their 
seats, Lughmaun was in the lands of the Turku- 
Japi, who are now in Bajour; the tribes of Khaibar 
and the Bungush had already occupied their present 
' lands, but all the lower part of the valley of Kabul, 
Vall the plain cf Peshawur, with part of Bajour, 
Chuch, Huzareh, and the countries cast of them as 
far as the Hydaspes, belovged to the Afghan tribe 
of Dilazak, which is now almost extirpated. The 
country between the Dilazak and the range of the 
Hindu Kosh, on both sides of the Indus, formed 
the kingdom of Swat, which was ibhabited by a 
distinct nation, aud raled by sultan Oveiss, whose 
‘ancestors bad long reigned over that country. On 
the firet arrival of the Eusufzai, they threw  them- 
selves on the generosity of ‘tho Dilazak, who 
assigned them the Doabeh for thet rsilonce 
Living amongeconquered people, like Spartans 
among ‘Helots, ‘and enjoying Entire independence 
on all around, every Busufsal is filled with the 
idea of Bia own dignity ond importance, ‘Theix 
ride rs in the gravity of their manners, and 
To the High verwa in'which they speek of them 
selves and their tribe, uot allowing even the 
Daurani to be their eq) ph. Cabout; Rec. 
Govt. Ind,, No. iz. Parl. Pap. E.I., Cabooland Afqh, 
EUTHYDEMUS has been noticed at 
Bactria. He led the Syrian army through 
ie. by the route N. of the mountains, to the Kabul 
valley and across the Indus, in D.c. 206, There 
Antiochos made pence with Sophngasans (Asoka), 
which that sovereign recorded by edicta on rocks 
and pillars in various parts of India, in characters 
exactly resembling those on the coins of Agathocles 
5, Antiochus returncd by way of 
Arachotia. ‘The translation of tho edicts of 
in the Asiatic Society's Journal for 
888, and thaton the Girnar rock names Autiochus 
a2 Avtiochia Yona Rajab. Demetrius, eon of 
Euthyderus, obtained posession of Atachosia, 
‘aod a large portion of Persia; be also made 
jueata in India, and was in possession ‘not only 
of Lower Sind, but also of the coast of India, 
farther to the east. He seoms, however, to have 
been excluded from Bactria, of which Eucratides 
remained master. After the death of Euthydemus, 
Demetriue made an unsuccessful attempt to 
ai his rival, aod in the end lost all his 
Indianconquesta, which were seized by Eucratides. 
—Eiph. p. 245. 
EVAPORATION. M. Lausiresse mention 
that the engineers in the Madras Presidency 
allow for a loss of water in irrigation by evapora- 
of 8 inches daily per square yard of land 
In the Red Hill tank, near Madras, in 
the five months April to August the water went 
down 75 inches, in spite of § inches of rain, in all 
83 inches. that, 63 inches were lost by 
on, and 30 inches used in irrigation. Im 
‘the yeara 1861-65, in the «ame months, at Pondi- 
cherry, the mean’ daily evaporation was 0329 
inch) at Hed 3101 tank, Madras, in the tank, 
0874, and in the open, 0469. The depth of the 
e provaience of dry winds’ and the 
tree sbelter for the waters, exercise 





























EVE. 


inn mubject of great importance to India and 
ope onan ut as not heen worked oat, 
Ta his annual report of the Bombay Geographical 
Booiety, from May 1849 to August 1850, ix., Dr. 
Buist, on the authority of Mr. Laidly, stated the 
evaporation nt Cnloutta to be about 15 feet 
annually ; that between the Cape and Calentta it 
av in October and November, of 
an inch daily; betwoen 10° and 20° in the 
Bengal, it was found to, exooed en inch daily. 
Supposing this to be double the average throngh- 
out the year, we should have 18 feet of evapora- 
tion annually.—Beng. Pk. ; Maury's Ph. Geog. 
EVE, the mother of tha human race, is re- 
eognined under different names in all ‘cosmo- 
gonien. The Eve of Mosaic history became the 
‘Actarte of the Assyrians; Tua nursing Horas of 
iho Beyptiane ; the Demeter snd the “Aphrodite 








Of the Greeks; the Scythian Friva and Baltie 
‘The Evo of Gencsia is the Hawa or Havvah of the 
Arab and Mehomedans generally; Baltis, in 
Byblius called Benth or Bebuth, ‘ie. void of 


genesis, is identical with space, and means the 
ihother's womb, the primeval mother,—the funda- 
mental idea being the mother or source of life, 
which is the meaning of Havvah, the Eve of 
Genesis, The tomb of Eve is pointed out in 
wUeFodledAbucRutoye andy nvordung to macy 
‘hill calles u-Kubays, and, according to man) 
Mahomedana, Adam with his’ wife and son Seth 
lie buried there, At less than a mile from the 
Medina gate of Jedda, a tomb, said to be that of 
our common mother Eve, is surmounted by a 
cupola and surrounded ly walle, enclosing a 
preity cemetery in which many of bier children lie 
around her.—Bunsen's Lypt ; Hamilton, Sinai, 66. 
EVEREST, Rev. Mu., wrote on the Fe 
Shella in the Himalayas (As, Res. 1838, xviii. 
Birt 2p, 107); On the Quantity of Water and 
fad diac ‘by th 





Gleanings in Science, iii; Bl. As. Ly 
Lyell’a Principles of Geology, Sth ed., 1851, p. their 
ie last Eight Seasons 


241); Rain and Drought of 
in India, Lond. 1847, 2 vols, dto, Edin. Rev. on 
1841; Geological Observations from Calcutta to 
Ghazi) (Gheani in Science, 1891, iii, 131); 
Experimenta ‘and Observations ‘on Quantity of 
Mud brought down by the Ganges near Ghazipore, 
Depth and Velocity (Bl. As. Trans, 1838, 
649); On the Gyprum of the Himalayas 
—Dr, Buiet's Catalogue. 
sT, MOUNT, the loftiest known peak in 
the world, eiiuated in’the Nepal ranges of the 


Himalayas, beyond Bengal, Ie a? oo 13" We 


long, 86° 68" 6" E. 
29,002 feet. 
EVERGREENS, trees and planta of the 8. and 
of Asie whlch fetain thelr foliage, const of 
species of abies, Cunninghamis, oupressua, i 
juniperus, thoja, arbutus, aucuba, buxus, laarus, 
thamn ia, affinis, eucelyptus, Lgustram, 






which retain their shape and appearance after 
being dried. 
EVIL EYE. 


10 Ganges annually (Prinsep's mothers, 


Altitude above the sea, cise, 





EVEL EYE. 


‘The evil eye alluded to in Proverbs xxviii. 23 
and Mark vil. 22, is ofl a nubject of dread in all 
Esstern countries, as well as in many of thoee of 
Ei The Irish and Scotch aa much believe 
that their catile are subject to an injury from the 
blight of the evil eyo, az id Virgi's shepherd whon 
heexclaims, Nesio quis teneros oculusmihi fascinat 
agnos, ‘The Grecks of the present day entertain the 


‘of same horror of their Kako mati as did their 


in their Baakanos ophthalmos, aud the Mat occhio 
of modern Iialy is the traditional faacinatio of the 
Mr. Buckingham relates that, when in 
Persia, being ill, hia companions attributed his 
sickness to the ill-wishes of a malignant enemy ; 
to remove which, a fakir took some rags from hi. 
body and deposited them in the new-made graves 
of some holy personages, believing that they thus 
acquired a virtue potent enough to dispel the 
au evil influence, The Arabiane and Turks 
lieve in it, and apologise for the profusion of 
jewels with which they decorate their children, on 
the ples that they are intended to draw aside the 
evileye. The Mahomedans suspend objecta from. 
the callings of thels re artinenta for the same 
purpose ; and the Sin Hindus place 
whitened chatties on fhe ble ends of their 
houses and in fields, to rect the mysterious 
influence from their dwellings and crops, ‘The 
Mahomedans hang round their children’s necks, 
and in their houses, or place oyer the 
their doora, charme consisting of verses 
of the Koran, which are inscribed by holy men, 
or incantations by d exoredas, written 
‘on paper, or engraved on potatone, silver or 
to guard against the oa ayes And leh 
resort to their temples to make offerings to their 





roesil deities far the samo object. Hindus and Maho- 


medans alike think that jewels on children tend 
to attract jewels the evil eye. Hindu 
spect that the evil eye has 
from home, on returning to 
house, take some chillies and salt in thei 
hands, and ‘describe @ cirole round the i 
head, and thereafter place the chillies and salt in 
a well or in the fire, to destroy tho evil eye and 
its charm together. ' Pretending exorcists, both 
men and women, also exorcise those blighted with 
tho evil eye, by reciting a charm over cow-dung 
ashes, and rubbing it on the forehead and. bod 
of the child, In Italy, Popo Ptus 1x. is wappovod 
to have had the evil eye, Popular superstition 








of the word ; the Gcheelsuge, or 
aquint-eye, menting the power to # squint ; amd 

, OF en 00. To ‘take,’ in 
‘Shakespeare, blast or blight by’ witch- 


EVOLVULUS ALSINOIDES. 


And this Tue somewhat modified, atill holds 
‘good amongst English women. 
eeiny speaks of “those among the Teiballians 
lyriana who with their very eyesight can 
i thote whom they look wistfully upon for any 
ime; and Plutarch states, on the authority 
that‘ the Thybiene who inhabited 
pen ‘were doedly not only to babes but to 
Ten grown, and that whomsocver their eye, 
apeech, or breath would reach, were sure to fall 
sick and pine away.—Buckingham’s Travels, p. 
172; Miler’ Seren Churches, p 120; Burion’s 
‘ity 0) jaints, 3 yierat’s foyage, P. 
80} Sr J. Tenants Ceylon. See Sonal.” 
EVOLYULUS ALSINOIDES. Linn., Roxb. 
Sankh pashpi,. . Hip. | Vishnu kranta,. . Tz, 
Vishnu Krarandi, ¢ ‘Tam. 
rhe hee Migatag, Zan. is common fa many 
inc 6 different parts o: t 
Ee mued in medicine. dE Stewarts ALD. 
EXACUM BICOLOR, Hozb., bat long beca 
used at a bitter tonic, It grows in Cattack, 
at Mangalore ; rare on tho Neilgherries below 
Kotagherry, and abundant a mile below Neda- 
watinm, where it flowers during the autumnal 
months, and enamela the swards of the Western 
Ghats with ita beantifal blooms. It haa the 











same bitter atomachio principles for which the U} 


Gentiana Intea is eo mach employed. It is sold 

in Mangalore at 1 anna 6 pie per pound, and is 

ted asta eubstitate for Antiro rographis paniculata, 

or eencaad Ind. An, Med. Science, Lay 6; 
EXAQUM TETRAGONUM. Ro2d. Purple 

chiretta, 

ae + + » BEye. Ui tgentontng Hu, 

ve elegant plant io, 
Bitch Tain “tte Lb 
bloo'with gold-coloured, anthers. Other species 
'B. carinatam, pedunculatum, and teres.— 
Road. i'p. 398. 


EXOOECARIA AGALLOCHA. Linn. 
Arbor exooecans, Rumph, Amb, ii, 179, 


Dgarn, . . . Bun, Gengwa,. . . . Hrep, 
Teyan, Ke yas, Bune. Tells keeriya gam, Smvcx. 
‘Bowe bayens, ‘Tella chettu, Tm. 


This small tree grows in Ceylon, where it ia 
ery common, in salt svaupe oar’ the oa. Tt 
a) in the Sunderbuns, is plentiful in 
fe Se "Bangorn and ‘Tounghoo districts, and grows 
through do Eater Abi pelago, The 
name, Ugarn, indicates a belief that it yiclds the 
fragrant aloe-wood of commerce, but this does 
not anem to be the can. Dr, O'Shaughnesy at 
ra (p- 563) that ita wood is knotty, 
‘amooth and resinous, But Dr. 
Peis doveribes it a4 oe = 
‘to every pr onse-| 
sep Seecribed es eXtremely nord, and aa 
est agon! y, if, in outing down syd om 
Bae ee Eau, Bom 
“Eaopooane Or nding; and thisig 


Pricey ep of 44 The. 1 MCL; Oh 
ExConGanis GAME Spreng.” 

ami tree, . a > MALMAZ. 

on the western coast of India, it 





‘Bowers are beautifully 


EYEE. 


shouds im an acrid jujce, from which » good 
‘kind of caoutchous may — Drury. 

EXOOECARIS oe OLIA. Jack. This 
is E. crenulat “ight. It is a emell tree growing 
in Malabar, on the Animaliay Hills, and common 
in the central province of Ceylon at an elevation 
of 4000 to 6000 feet— Tw; Jack, Cal. J. Nat 

fist, iw 

EXCORCARIA SEBIFERA, J. M, 
Sapiom .'Thia in the ‘Chinese ‘allow 
tree. The white p round the seeds giro the 

thinese tallow, whicl ia neparatod by by boilin; 

rater and uesi in China as 
it melts at 104°. The seeds ee oil, and the 
leaves a black dye. Wood hard, used for printing 


Other species included are E. acerifolia, baccata, 
Cochin-chinensia, olopkyls, and virgata, ‘The 
acrid juice or milk of E. insignis, E. Indica, and 





E. cha is poieonous, and thesceds of E. Indica 
are used to poison fish. 
is a tree of and E. Indica 


a tree of the Sunderbuns.— Roxb.; Gamble; Kurs. 
EXIDIA’AURICULA JUDAL “Fries,” Jow's 
ear fungus, one af the a, of almost. uni- 
wersal growth, and used medically. H. hispidula 
ibene of the Salle fungi of China. 
EXOOARPUS, ‘on inferor [ind of andal- 
ogi he proce of zoszyoe Jalil 8 met 
with ‘in the es, ny 
Palm Inland, et ees 
EXOUETUS, « gente sof fishes belonging to the 
ghdominal Malscopterygi, forming part of the 
family Exocidem.” Toes pectoral’ iba ore vary 
Tong, newrly yea io th gif kh body. 
fish, to escape its enemics, rises into 
te ectoral a mie wile wah sad deenibrase 
as often as they pass through a crest wave, wetting 
the fins afresh. Some of the fish from 
70 10,290 gare 


the 
[us : fr. evolans ; . exiliens ; 
The E. volitens is usually 10 or 12 ‘inches Teng, 
bat attains to 15 or 20 inches, Thirty-two seconds 
in tho grentost engi of time that their Hight baw 
eon observed, and distance accomplished 260 
rel 
nets 


"They are captured 
ent Indies —Collingcood ; 

oa Naturalist; Biksore 
EXOGAMY, the custom of selocting a wife 
froma different tzibe. Exogamy prevails through- 
out Western and Eastern Africa, in Circassia, 
Hindastan, Tartary, Siberia, China, and Australia, 
ae yell asi a and South America. —Lubbock, 


it in the 
atheringe 


frequently, 
a sr rage af Blade’ Bee 
; Divination; Evil Eye; Ordeal. 
‘EYES PAINTING, mentioned in 2 Kings ix, 
80, Jeremiah iv. 90, Ezckiel xxiii, 40, and tiring 
af the head are, eit common Std Eastern 
‘count in iting the eyes, Mahomedans use 
cea, menage om A 
oxide of antimony ; iS te te yan 
sremen use lamp-black, But, thong 
luca} ia substitut for ieee 
cmt, ETRE, Genel Bir’ Vince Eyre, OB, 
KCSi, bom 330 a3 Janney 1611 dled 1981, at 
Aix les Bains, Bavoy. Ho sarvod i 


EYUBI. 


detachment of horse artillery, and was 
Sounded, He was made a prisoner in th 
from Kabul In tho Indian mutiny of 1857 
commanded the field forces sent for the relief 
‘Arrab, and waa brigadier of artillery at the first 
relief of Lacknow under Sir Henry Havelock, and 
‘at the occupation of Alambagh by Sir James 
Outram, During the final sioge of Lucknow he 
was in command of the artillery division st 
Alumbagh, and took part in the repulse of an 
‘aitack on'that place in March 1858. He wrote: 


tl 


Military Operations at Caubul, 1842; Prison 
Sketches, 1843 ; fetallic 1856. His 
defence of Arrah in the revolt of 1857 virtually 
suppressed the rebellion in bad. He was 


the founder of the towu of Ksapar, near Debra 
Doon, at the base of the Himalayas. 

EYUBI, descendants of Salah-ud~Din, the 
Saladin of the crasnders, The family are known 


aa the Hasan Keif, and occupy the district of Aryan 


Shirwan. In Mr. Rich's time, the Bey was 
Fowertol and independent. Eyub is Job. See 
fra. 


EZEKIEL. Not far from the ruins of Babylon, 
the Majallibah, on thy banks of the Euphrates, is 
a white minarct which marks Ezekiel’s tomb. 
Fackiel, in the reign of Hophra, while the war 
hobwoen the Aagrrians and: Egyptians was yet 
doubtful, foretold the end. He had (ch. xxx. 
warned his countrymen that Egypt was to fall in 
the struggle. The fulflment ‘of thia doquent 
throat began with the march of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and within fifty years of its being utterod it was 
completed on the conquest by Cambyses. Chapter 
xvi.17 and Amos v. 26 aro supposed to relate 
to the god Siva—Sharpe’s History of Eqypt, i. 


159. 

EZRA, the prophet sore, called by the Mako- 
medaus Qzsir, Aocording to Mahomedan tradi- 
tion, Ezra was of the race of Jacob, of the tribe 
of Levi, and fourteenth in descent ‘from Aaron. 
‘Thoy nay that the Holy Scriptures,and all the scribes 
and doctors who could read and interpret them, ex- 
cepting » few who wero taken captive to Babylon, 
were involved in tho destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezar. Ezra, who was then very young, 
was among the captives, and continued to read 
and teach the law of God to his countrymen 
during their captivity. .At the end of the captivity, 
ara returned to Jerusalem, and some say there, 
some near Babylon, while he was occupied in 
‘weeping over the ruined city and temple of God, 
he guid to himself, ‘ How can fallen Jerusalem ever 
rise again!" No sooner bad he conceived this 
thought thau God struck him dead, aud he re- 
mained so for ono hundred years, when he was 
raised again, and employed the rest of his 
on earth in explaining the word of God to 
Jows, The Christians of the East say that Ezra 
drank three times of @ well ia which the holy fire 








bad been hid, and that thas he received the gift general 


of the Holy Ghost, which rendered him capable of 
re-establishing the Holy Scriptures among his 
countrymen. About 100 miles above Kurna, on 
the right bank of the Tigris, is hia tomb, it is 
& pretty mosque of tessellated brickwork, sur- 
mounted by @ green cupola, and the corners and 
tops of the tomb are ornamented with large bella 
Of copper gilt.— Rich's Kurdistan, ii p. $90; 
Bfignan, Travels, p. 9; Townsend's Ouiram and 
favelock, p. 808, 





Ho 






FABACEE. 


F 


F. This English letter bas a perfect repre- 
sentative in the Fay of the Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu, but has no’ ropresentative in Sanskrit, 
Hinds, Mabrati, Gujerati, Bengali, Uriys, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Malayalam. ‘The 
Mabratia people, however, pronounce it dstinety, 
the sot f being given by them to that of 
the English and Hindi ph, The Mobawka of N. 
America, as also the Hurons and the tribes called 
the Six Nations, never articulate with their lips. 
‘They have no p, 1}, m, f, v, or w,—no Jabials of 
any'kind. In the Society Islands the gatturala 
are wholly absent; and in China neither the d 
nor is used; and g, b, ph, and f in the non- 

tongues are often interchanged. F is 
not in the Singhalese, and the letter p is used 





in 

FA-ANG, Jar. The red-wood of Japan. 

FAARSI Jar. A varnish in use in Japan, 
of an inferior kind, supposed to be from the Rhus 
vernix, but adulterated with the varnishes of India 
and Siam, 

FABACEZ, the bean tribe, leguminous plants, 
of which about 800 known species belong to New 
Holland and Polynesia, 42 to Japan snd Chine, 
12 to Timor, 14 to Persia, 20 to Arabia, and 891 
species in the E. Indies and Java, arranged under 
189 genera, Ts comprises $62 genera, and between 

‘and 4000 species, and most of them furnish 
Products useful to map, Peas, bean, clover, 
‘saintfoin, lucene, liquorice, indigo, medicks, and 
trefoils, lupines, ‘and numerous ‘other common 
Enropean genera belong to tho section Carvom- 
brie. "Many specien yield tonies and astringenta, 
others yield a ind of gum, and in a very large 
number of specie, maneotio properties bare been 
discovered, A casein furnishes the senna leaves 
of the shops; to this also belong the tamarind 
and algaroba fruits, the trees yielding logwood, 
Brasil-wood, sappan-wood, eté., and hymenwa, 
from which’ gum-anime ia procured. Some of 
them yield dyes. The Jocust trees of North 
America belong to this order, and are celebrated 
for their gigantic stature. “Gum arabic, senogel, 
aasea, others are produced by different 


species, Catechu is the extract of the astringent 
bark of Acacia catecbu; and one of the timbern 
i in said to be the 
t e interior of 
tie plants of this ender in tae ecconaye 

amor eo a ler ia the excessir 
among, be panty of tae cress the someire 


mimose, such as M. pudica, M. senailiva, 
which are hence called sensitive planta It ia, 
however, s special peculiarity, and not one of 
eneral occurrence,—unlees the folding up at 
Right of the leaves of the whole sub-order be 
regarded as an instance of the same irritable 
jality in a low degree. Of this family the 
are valuable timber treea,—Acacia 
valuable wood for general 
Cassin fatula, a beautiful ornamental tree, 
useful for furniture, naves and 9 
and tool handles; foga 
dense wood, resembling Cassia 
windlaseee, block shesves, and 


rela 
are 
xylocarpa has a 
fistula, used for 
for parts of gun 
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FABA YOLGARIS. 


carriages, but too brittle to resist concussion — 
Major Benson; Voigt. 

BABA VULGARIS. Monch. Vicia fabs, Linn. 
Pinnis, . . Awaio-Tau.Bakla, . . . . Hrep. 
Tean-teu, Hu-teu, CHIN. Kaiun, » NW. His, 
‘Common bean,. . Enc. Obastang, Nakshan, 

‘Thia is found wild in the Sutlej valley between 
Raropur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 8000 
to 14,000 feet. Cultivated from time immemorial 
for food for man and beast aa a vegetable, or for 
‘the beans, which are ground into flour, ‘The bean 
and the pea were taken from Central Asia into 
China by Cheng-kion, the ambassador of the 
Han dynasty. In China they are |, and 
largely eaten—Siewart; Cleghorn, Paniah Report; 

mi 

FADHLI, an Arab tribe occupying the cosst 
on the NIB. of Aden. They aro a proud, martial 
and independent race, proue to take offence, vin 
diotive and treacherous, morals Jax. Men call 
themselves after their mothers, as Ban Salma and 
YZauoo. An illegitimate son is more honoured 
than one of legitimate birth —Prideauz, Arab 


FAGARA PIPERITA, the pepper bush of 
Japan. The leaves as well as tho berries have e 
mpiy iaste, ere beating, and. atthe samo ti 
rather disagreeable tothe palate,—T'hunb. Tr. iti, 

FAGONIA CRETICA, Linu, 
Damahan,Danisher,Hixo.  Dbamn, Damiys, N.W. H. 

yhzai,. N.W, Hus, Bad-aurd, . .. PERS. 

‘A emall spinous weed common in moat parts of 
the Panjab plain, and oecurring ia Afghanistan 
fo about 3000 fect. The plant is givon as a 
febrifage and tonic; and Dr. Bellew states that, in 
the Peshawur valley, it is administered to children 
as a prophylactic against sinall-pox. The Hindi 
and Persiat, names ‘ean ‘carried by the wind — 
Stewart; Powell, p. 385. 

FAGOPYRUM, a genus of plants of the buck- 
wheat tribe, Polygonacem. F.cymosum, Meismer, 
the perennial buckwheat ar beech-wheat of the 
highor elevations of Asis and China, can be used 
inach; leaves yield a bluedye. F. tataricmm 
in of High Asia; and Dr, Stowart thinks there are 
three species in the N.W. Himalaya, Buckwheat 
ig eaten by Hindus on their fast days. F. trian- 
gulare, Meismer, ascends to 11,600 feet in the 
Himalaya.— Ton Mueller. 

FAGOPYRUM EMARGINATUM. AMeissuer. 


HOT. L, Us Knas, 
Peappak Baan, 


Pal ws. B 
Sweet red-flowered buck- 

‘wheat, . ‘Ewa. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampar and Sungnam at 13,000 feet, and at high 
elevations is cultivated toa great extent. This 
has reddish flowers, and is i 
lower than P. ecculentam, bnt both are seen on 
the Sutlej at the same level, about 8500 feet— 
Cleghorn, Panj. Rep. ; Stewart. 

FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. Manch. 

F. polygonum, Smith, 








ime 
62. 











Bhey,. . . . . Buor, Common buckwheat, Exo, 
Bitter white or yellow m, Bree, . . PAN. 
flowered backwheat, Exc. Jhaki, 


It is found in the Sutk 





zh 
"wa on the worst and poorest 
‘ud ie offen sown a3 food for gsmne. tina 
‘countries, 


gress 
soils, 


native of Persia and other Asiatic but 


Fa HIAN. 


‘was introdaced into Europe by the orusadere; 
and in many part of France, where it ia commonly 
grown, is called Saracen’ com. mach is 
it esteemed in Belgium, that M. Bory St. Vincent 
says he was shown the tomb of the person who ia 
reported to have first brought it into that country. 
—Cleghorn’s Panj. Rep. ; Powell, 
FAGRAIA, o genus of plants of the natural order 
ze, Lindl, F. lanceolata, BL, is a tree of 
Penang and Java; F. Malayana, Mart.,is a tree of 
Penang. Dr. Wight in hia Tcones ‘figures the 
three species, Coromandeliana, Malabarica, and 


Zey! 

FAGREA COROMANDELIANA, Wc. A 
amall tree with very large showy flowers, common 
throughout the western forests of the Madras 
Presidency, from the level of the sea to nearly 
6000 feet. It is well worth cultivating for orna- 
ment. It may be F. obovata, Hallich, a tree of 
Khassyaand Singapore. Gamble notices aix species. 
—Beddome, Fl. Syiv. p. 244. 

FAGREA FRAGRANS. Rozb. i. p. 460. 
Annah-beng, Bux? | A-non, Annon-the, BURM. ? 

‘This evergreen tree growa in Martaban, inland 
up the Attaran river, is very abundant in Atnherst, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, and in the islands of the 
Tenasserim coast. Its maximum girth 4 cubite, 
and maximutn length 20-25 feet, is of Bo Klow 
growth that the Burmese refcr to it in a proverb, 
When seasoned it sinks in water, It is a compact, 
yellow, and very beautiful wood, a very hard. aud 
excellent timber, It bears a breaking weight of 
400 to 600 Ibs, and its chief value as a timber 
is its imperishability when exposed to water or 
damp. The Toredo navalis will not attack it. 
N ther heat nor moisture will warp or rot in It 
is impervious to the attacks of ants; and the pouta 
of a wharf at Tavoy, which for several years had 














daily, as the tides Howed and cbbed, been partly 
dry and partly wet, continued untouched by tho 
worn. Tt is used for building houses, kyoungs, 


zyata, etc., as posts for Buddhist edifices, piles for 
bri wharves, ete., but for lay pus only 
by the British, as the Burmese regarded it as too 
‘good for the laity, and say it onght to be confined 
to sacred purposes. Hence, as the phoungyes or 
priests look on it as a sacred tree, it 
has been more preserved in the forests of Amherst, 
‘Tavoy, and Mergui, than any other valuable wood. 
It ip ‘scattered thickly over the alluvial plains 
together with Strychnos nux vomica. It haa been 
recommended for railway sleeper8.—Mfason ; Capt, 
Dance's Rep.; M*Clellan: Roxb, 

FAHAM TEA, « name given in the Mauritius 
to the dried leaves of the Angriecum fragrans, a 
fragrant orchid which owes its odour to the 
presence of coumarin, ‘The infusion is drank 
to promote digestion, snd ie usefal for certain 
diseasea of the lunga—Simmonds’ Dict, 

FA HIAN, a Chinese Buddhist traveller in 
India, Khotan (Yu-than), and Tibet, along with 
Hoei King and other Chinese pilgrims, They 
reached Yu-than or Khotan in av. 899-400, 
Fa Hian then travelled by Teu-bo and Yu-hoei 
and over the Teu-Ling mountains southwards to 
Kie-Chha, the modern Ladakb, where he rejoi 
Hoei King. From Kie-Chha 
ceeded westward to Tho-ly, which reached 
in one month. He 
Kashmir, , ‘har, i 
‘the central parts of India, and the comty of 
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PAILL 


‘Mathura was one of the first in whieh be entered 
(Gal. Rev.). He left Obina ap. 399. Ho was 
aix years on his route to Central India, 
ing ‘at places on his way. 
in India, visited Ceylon, and sailed from there 
to Java, and returned to China ap. 415, The 
silence of Fa Hian and Hiwen Thang regarding 
Debi! is a proof of the insignificance of that city 
from A.D. 400 to 640, Hin usual place of resi- 
donce was Chang-au, in the province of Shex-si. 
On his retarn he wrote an account of his travels, 
called Fo-kne-ki, or an account of the Bud- 
hist countries, His journal is very concise, and 
ia chiefly taken up with the description of the 
sacred spota and objects of hia religion ; but as he 
usually gives the bearings and distances of the 
chief places in his route, bis short notices are 
very valuable. At the time of hia visit, Buddhism 
‘was atill the dominant religion, though Vaishnava 
doctrines were gaining ground. I-taing gives a 
history of fifty-six Chinese Buddhist priests who 
visited India during the early pare of the Tang 
Aynnsty—Cal, Rev.; Travels of a Hindoo, p. 156; 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, 
FATLI, a tribe of Kurds, aleo called Bakhtiari, 
who dwell in the mountainous part of Kirman- 
shah, See Kurdistan, 





FALL ZAMIN, amongst the Rajputs, security chi 


for good behaviour. Hezir zamin, security for 
ye-appearatico. 
vk R, clied in India « mola or saembloge, 
hheld periodically at many places. ‘The system 
exiets it fall forod in Turkestan, north of Hindu 
Kush, It is not unknown in some parts of the 
Kibal dominions, and has long been familiar 
to the natives of India, At the great Dehli faire, 
80,000 persons tmerble, tome of them from 600 
miles’ distance. In 1861, at the great solar 
cclipae, 200,000 persons assembled at Thaneswar 
in Ambala, some from 1000 miles away. About 
180 fairs are held in the Panjab, and the Hindu 
custom of nsembling at whrines, and taking the 
opportunity, of dlepltying,mershandlae, prevail 
rronghout India, In Ania they flourish aa the only 
meana by which nstious distant from each other, 
‘and the population of which isoften widely epread, 
can be readily supplied with articles of home and 
foreign produce. "Phe merchants who carry on 
the trade from Tadia to K&bul are principally the 
Povindah or Lohani Afghans, whose count 
lion westward of the Indus between Dehra I 
Khan and Kabul, ‘They make annual journeys to 
and from those places, bringing with them the 
productions of Afghanistan, and taking back those 
of India and Europe. ‘They are a race, and 
require no protection but their own arms. 
eave the Tugged ‘ 
Drabend, and assemble at Debra Ismail Khan, 


here they dispose of some of their $ 
Gihers_preseed lower down the Indus to Dehra 
Ghazi 


sometimes to be procured. Failing this, they 
into India, and even to Caleatta and Boml 
‘The Lohani and all other traders from 
Bokhara and Kabul about the mouth of November, 
and set out on their return in the end of April, 
Tn the Rossian empire, faire have been founded 
im the memory of man, at which basinets to the 
roubles, ar shout 





Amount of 


9,000,000 
£10,000,000 sterling, in 


mountaing of the west at Akbar 


FAIZ. 


is even on the inoresse. ‘The removal of the great 
fair of Maccaire to Ni ni has only eerved to give 


commerce a greater impetas—Burnes, in 
India Papers, Cabool and Afghanistan, p. 108, 
FAIRY HAIR Ena’? Atiaatt opi 


Pan orlaret tie Faly Se Saree 
or Hair: e Fairy, to ut stent 
FAIZABAD, the eapilal of Batakhabane The 
people ave purer Iraniana than the Tajak. 
TAIZABAD, a town in Oudh, situated in 
Tat. 26° 46' 45" N., and long. 82° 11' 40" E,, on 
the left bank of the river Gogra, 78 miles east of 
Lucknow ining it to the west is the modern 
town of Ajodhya, both towns being on the site of 
the ancient city of Ajodhys. It gives ita name to 
arevenve division or commissionership of Oudb, 
with a population (1869) of 2,648,070 Hindus } 
Mahomedaus, $15,604; Christians, 1410, ‘The 
district consista of a densely populous, well culti- 
plain of great fertility, having an average 
elevation of 350 feet above sea-level, ‘The principal 
river, and that which affords the chief meaua of 
commentcstion Between, patel and the Gan- 
getic valley, is the Gogra. The early history of 
Faizabad is that of ‘Ayodhya, of whieh tingle 
it formed a part. Faizabad, two miles and a 
half in length by one mile ‘in breadth, is, built 
iefly of materials extracted from the ruins of 
Ajodhya. The two cities together occupy an 
area of nearly nix square miles, jost about-one- 
half of the probable size of the ancient capital of 
Bama. Iv Faizabsd the only building of an 
consequence is the atuccoed brick tomb of the old 
Bho Bogum, whooe story wan dragged betere the 
Ble during the famous trial of Warren 2. 
‘aizabad was the capital of the first Nawabs of 
Oudh, but it was deserted by Asaf-ud-Doulah in 
AD. 1775,—Tod's Rajasthan; Williams’ Nala. 
FAIZI, the literary title of Shaikh Abu'l 
Fait, oon of Shaikh Mubsrak, and elder brother 
of Abul Faz}, who lived in the reign of Abkar, 
gmperor of Hindustan. Feist was ted to 
Akbor in tho 12th year of his reign, and he intro- 
duced Abul Facl six yours later, in A.D. 1574, 
The brothers soon bectme the, iatimate friends 
inseparable companions of their sovereign. 
‘They not only were the confidants of all his new 
opiions in religion, and his advisers in his patron- 
age of literature, both in foreign countries and in 
his own, but were consulted and employed in the 
most important affairs of government. Faizi was 
gent on a special ombussy to the kings of the 
Dekban, prior to Akbar's invasion of that region, 
and Abul Fast lived to attain the highest military 
rapk, and to hold the office of prime minister. 
At midnight, brought to 
was aying, he hastened to hin 
im, with « familiar 
. ment, ‘Shaikh-Ji, I have brought 
Ali the physician ‘to yon; why do you not 
speak?? “Reoeiving no anawer, he threw his 








€ turband on the ground, and burst into the stron 


ext expremions of sorrow, On recovering iis 
‘composure, he went to Abul Faal, who had with- 
drawn from the scene of death, and remained for 
some time ing to console him, before he 
retamed to his palace, Faizi waa the first Maho- 
tmedan who applied himgelf to = diligent stady of 
Hindu Hterature and science. By the sid, ood 


EE 


ih 
le 
it 


I 


‘poems 
snd the history of Kasbmir, the only apecimen of 
that sort of composition in Sanskrit He 
was directed to translate the Evan, He 
seems to have been more studious and less a man 
of the world than Abul Fazl. When Abul Fazl waa 
‘assansinated, Akbar was deeply affected, and passed &1 
two days and two nighta without food or sleep. — 
Eliot; zi p- 468; Mantakhib u Tawarith. 
FAKBTAT, 9 ey coloar, probably from 
Fakbtab, Bix. 
FALCONER, HUGH, « Bengal medical officer, 
a distinguished palmontologist. He was torn at 
Forres in 1808, and went to India in 1829. He 


and Little Tibet, Kamaon, and the Panjab, where 
ho formed magnificent collections, ilustrating his 

cimens with voluminous notes and details of 
their stractare and. affinities, 


foontolony; aod after bis 
his sn palmoutological memoira 
Dr. Murchison, He 

ed ‘the fossils of the 
Antiqua Sivalensis or the 
Srwalik Hills, Cautley and 





ty exami 
Siwalik Hille; Fauna 
Fossil Fauna of the 
Falconer, Lond. 1845-1846, folio." He wrote an 
Account’ of Fossil Bones at Hurdwar, in BL As. 
Trane, 1897, vi 299; On Elastic Sandstone, ibid. 


240; On Peri Island, Gulf of 
Cambay, in Lond. Geol. Trane 1845, 965, Of the 
many varied subjects treated of in the 
Topical memoir hore are weveral of grevt interest. 
even fe te peo reader. His in 


of India 
island, bounded on each side by the Eastern and 
‘Wostern Ghata, converging to Cape Comorin, while 


was a 


fhe base of the triangle waa formed by the Vindhys , vespertinus, 


from which an 





USEALOONERIA INSIGNIS. Royle, 
Rxooscaria insignia, Mull. 
Yente, Bilder, 





this ire only extends seantily along the Panjab 

Siwalik tract as iar as the Boas, The wi 

ocasionally employed for domestic p 

is of no 6] use, Malabariea. 
Stewart. 


prc » Royle, a tree 


BR CONIDE, a family of birds of the onder 
prising the sub-Samilies Accipitrins, 
Kilipe, Buteoning, Faloonius, aad Milving, 
‘With five or six exceptions only, the whole of the 
European diurnal birds of prey are met with in 
India, many of them being much commoner in 
that country, and they are associated with nume- 
Tous other species uaknowa in Europe” The trae 
Falco peregrinus is common in India, together 
with FL tor, which tcliggs Silgerriceo be 
regarded its Indian count rt, ye shangar 
Todian faleonry seems to to denote it aa bird of 
excessively rare occurrence in the Panjab, ‘The 
Falooning are the True Falcons, and those of the 
south and east of Asia are an under :— 


Enloo peregrinus, 0 f 
egriuator, Se tian 


F, perogrinator, Sund 
Kaloo sno, Se ke Buk or mor sherug falcon, 
srney, rod-headed lannor, 


pete ore Shanker 66, Shangar ; is 


‘rong fan mortem count 
Hobbies, vis 

Hypotrlorebis, subbie, Zann En the hobby, 
fhe Todian hobby. 


¥F severus, Horsf, 
Hypotriorchis cesalon, craton, Gmels fio wera, 


Hi. chioquers, Dand., "Torani er heaaed merlin, 
Kentrels 
‘Tinnanculus alandasine, Bris., the koatrel, 
‘Erythropus cenchrin, Naum, the lesser kestrel, 
5 Lunn, Jidetron ie -legged fuloon, 
Hierax eutolmos, Hodys., the white-naped pigmy faleon. 
‘H, melanoleucor, Blyth trom Assan, 
BE coremens ot Je tn Sar com, ad 
crtomnnry Foger om, te Fainging end 
FALITA. Hixp. Aslow match ; also, amongst 
Mabomedans, a lamp charm. Slow: ‘match is made 
os if for matchlocka, of the sir-roote of the 
wrens a and if for gan, of thread soaked in 
Faeroe ape VOSA. Zour. The Kai- 
eh and Heu-shan-ch's of the Chinese, a tail 
Sebot ‘Macao and Canton, furnishing a tealeaf, 


~BALLOW-DEER of Dent xiv. 6,1 Kings iv. 
called in Hebrew yachmar or red, is ed is sapponed 


fener] Bekkar-ul-wash of the modern 
tata 
sdronk 


ight, is 











SRLODER. 'Fom, A white 
from wheat, and in springtime, in 


Gigantic with sherbet and mow. 
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FALSA. Hixp. Grewia Aviation; also its 
acid berry, used to make @ sherbet. 

FALSAR. Hip. of Kotah. Fibrous ginger, the 
inferior sort 

FALSE POINT, in Cuttack, isa low and wooded 
headland, and has & lighthouse 120 feet above 
the water, It is in Int. 20° 20’ 10° N., long. 86° 
46' 25° E. False Point harbour, at the mouth of 
the Mahanadi, is the most sheltered anchorage 
on the B. cost of the Peninsula of India. 

FALUS. AR., Pens. Hixp, A amall copper 
coin, of varying weight and value, current in 
Arabia and Persia. “Sometimes applied to the 


paisa ot India “Also copper coin formerly current 

in Madras, equal to five kas or cash.—W. 
FAMINES, 

Quist, aoe ‘AnaB. | Hambre, . 2. . SP. 
funger-moth, . Grn. | Achiik,. « Toe 

Carestia,, 7S. In, 





Famines have repeatedly occurred in 8. Asia 
and in India, owing to the failure of rain, but 
occasionally aggravated by ware, necessitating an 
interruption to agricultural operations, and ren- 


dered longer distressing by succeeding swarms of } 


inects and rats. 

'The Rey. Robort Evercat seems to have been 
the first who adduced facts to show that unfavour- 
ablo seasons in India are periodical, In the 
report on the Bengal famine of 1860-61, Colonel 
Fined Smith reoommended irrigation, end ren 
on the pie periodicity of famiues, and it may 
‘be anid that local famines recur in one part of tho 
country or other every 5, 10, or 16 years, and 

neater famines occur in successive centurics, at 
Intervals ‘of 50, 100, and 190 years. Dr. W.'W. 
Hunter, about the year 1877, mentioned that the 
years of famine in the Madras Presidency had been 
4811, 1824, 1893, 1854, 1866, and 1877, there 
Deing deficient rainfall in preceding years. The 
years 1810 and 1823 were years of minimum sun 
potas 1882 waa a year preceding minimam sun 
} 1858 was the third, and 1865 and 1876 

Tere the necond, years preceding minimum sun 
spots. ‘Tho average rainfall in Madras from 1813 
to 1876 was 48°51 iuches, aud in all the famine 
ars the rainfall was far below theaverage. And, 
From the ovcarrence of sun spots and of rainfall, 
‘otween the years 1813 and 1876, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the minimum ‘period in the 
eyclo of sun spots has been a period of regular! 
recurring and atrongly-markeddrought in 8. India. 

Ta the ‘past 109 years, 21 famines and scarcities 
are recorded, making a proportion of two bad 
seasone to seven good. OF the greater famines 
there have been eight at intervals which have 
reached 12 years, Five have afflicted tho 19th 
century, and have affected 202 millions of people. 
The result is that the Indian Government 
must be prepared for a drought followed by severe 
diatress every twelve years, though an extreme 
famine may not ravage any one province oftener 
than onee in fifty yeare. ‘There seems some tend- 
eney for a bad year in the north to follow immedi- 
ately a bad year in the south. 

Great famines devastated the N.W. Provinces 
ip 1770, 1768, 1809, 1619, 1687, 1861, and 1877. 
Droughts importance visited the same 
regions in Te 1744, 1752, 1790, heipéae 1, 
1888, and 1873. ‘The less gerions 
at intervals of @ or 8 years; Sonar fetervale 
ranging from 18 to 24 years the failures of rainfall 
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have been sufficient to involve a bad famine. 
Each of the great famines was preinded by years 
of climatic irregularity, especially noticeable in 
‘the case of the famines of 1803, 1887, and 1861 ; 
the same phenomenon anounced the advent of 
the dearth in 1877 in the N,W, Provinces, 
Famines have been recurring in Asia from the 
‘most ancient times, That one mentioned as of 
the time of Abraham, was about B.c. 2247; that 
in Genesis xlii., which led to the sojourn of the 
secaclites in Egypt, was about pe eens 
2.0, ? In India, desi g ‘emperor 
“Spe band, thers was gat famine. 
381 A.D. Antioch, « bushel of 
400 pireea of silver, 
in, famine and pl 





1298. Persia avaged iy newllanon saa 

















1837. China, a famine and pestilenoa. 
1342. Famine Debli, very severe. 
1344-45, ponies er all Hindustan ; very severe in the 
emperor Muhstomad was unable to 
chiain tae necomais for is household 
1412-13, In the Ganges, eo ae Arought, 
ed followed by facto, . 
MW in vague mention of 
in ue 18th, 14th, nua'15th contre, 
Rotebly one in 1471. 


1491. A great dearth in Hindustan about thin date, 
HBL A Very genoral famine ig Sind. 
3540-48, A general famine in Sind daring these years. 
16a, Toma Weoolated by faraine aod plague, 
2598, In Peru, very sovere, 
11630. ‘The records of the Hast India Company mention 
severe famine in Surat in a-D. 1630. 
1651, Feaipe in Zain general by drought ood was, and 
rou 
re poems 1o''be no doubt thet one of the 
great historical famines affected India about tho 
year 1631, in the reign of Shah Jahan, During 
the wars in the Deklian which that ruler carried 
on against the Murtezra Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
naggur, Muhammad Adal Shah of Bijapur, 
Kutab ‘Shah of Golconda, a destructive faming 
desolated the Dekhan. Ti began from a failore 
of the periodical rains of 1629, and was raised to 








ly a frightful pitch by a recurrence of the same 
misfortune in 1630. Thousands of people emi- 
|, and many perished before they reached 


grated, 

more favoured provinces; vast namibers died at 
home; ‘whole districts were depoputated, end 
some had not recovered at the eud of forty Years. 
‘The famine was accompanied by a total want of 
forage and by the death of all the cattle; 

the miseries of the people were completed by a 
pestilence, such as ia usually the consequence of the 
other calamities 

1601 4.0. Dow mentions & severe famine in the 


‘Moghul empire in 4.D. 1661, eansed t 
1708. 18 the That aad Prkar dintioe of Binds 
1733, In the N.W. Provinces, 
‘Debli and neighbourhood. 
3745. In the Nara, Thar, and Parkas districts, 
fuifared ic, the reer 1770 from, famine, 
more secefble Shan any whdoh. bad 
Bret befallen aay ot , 
‘Srhiah Colonel Bete to have been 
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The cropa of December 1768 and August 1769 
were both acanty, and prices became very high ; 
and fa, throughout the Inonth of Ootaber 1769 

p of rain fell ‘Tho maal refroshing 
Sowa of to May also failed in 1770, in 
prhich year until late in May scarosly any rain 
fell. amine was Felt fa all the wooo 
Sanit of Bengal as early as November 1769, but 
the ath January 1770 the dally deaths from 
starvation in Patoa were up to 50; and before 
the end of Mey, 160. The tanks were dried up, 
and the springs’ had cessed to reach the surface, 





and before the of April 1770 famine had 
derolation. In Murshidabad, at length, the 
and 


deed ‘were left uninterred; doge, 
vultures were the aole scavengern ‘thnce milous 
of people were aa ‘to have perished. It is 
also said that within the first nine months of 
1770, one-third of the entire population of Lower 
Bengal perished for want of food. According to 
Grant, one-fifth of the entire population perished ; 
nccording to Mill, five-eighths; while Ward and 
Marshman state one-third, The year 1770 corre- 
sponds to the Bengali year 1276, and it is known 
to this day ib the people ‘as the Che’battar 
Soler Durbhikya Manwarttara. It-was during the 
governorship of Mr. Cartier ; his Government did 
nothing to help the people, and the Company . 
sorvants trafficked in grain. Tho czecutive 
administration was conducted by nativo ‘cttciae, 
‘who temporarily remitted £8000 of rent. Another 
famine occurred in Bengal in 4.D. 1763, and again 
in 
1781.83 4.0, Famine and poarcity in Karnatic and 
Madras districts, sane by the acim of Hyder 
ae Dea: S. India 


tha and famines 

in iuoa-4, 1007, 1812, 1824, 1683, 1894, 1865, and 

1106,34 Tn cha Thar ond Parkar diteiete, eared by & 
burning of sro} waspension of cultiv 
aur e fewer between tho Kulhorm and 


ares. Sboat am S788, the Guklar nation of tho 
‘Hnvare distriot suffered from a vevere famino. 











from beyond Tahore to Karumn: 
of Behar. The famine 
felt in the western districts tows 
the north of Calentts, the crops had been nearly 
bared up. - . 
‘1785. A million of jle are said to have died of 
famine in the Panja! 
1767-88, Famine in Behar and N.W, Pro 
oot from excess of rain and floods. Export of 
pond prohibited. 

There bave been four famines in Ganjam within 
historical recollection ; the first, 1789 to 1792; 
necond, 1799 to 1801; third in 1836; and the 
fourth in 1865-1866. ‘Of these, the frst was the 
most severe, far surpassing in “intensity that of 
1066, _In the third period of scarcity in Ganja, 
in 1886, cholera was very prevalent, and 
the cattle also perished. at famine which 
Gorolated Bengal, 1770-72, did not extend to 
Ganjaw. The extent of the famine of 1791-92 is 
not anywhere exactly given. 

1790-91 a.p. A very severe —— in Berode fot and 


adjoining districts ; many 
destroyed, thomselos, soe ate crown children, 
21704 Ea Cute | famine waa ‘by innamerable, 
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gyposts from Tanjore prohibited, and Government 


distributed xi 
1802-4, Paine im the Nizam’s dominions, In Gatch, 
destroy logasta; in. Filion 


Eowean oe Sorteraba 
ee re o Eeoak 





Satare, 
7 Sect mlttade of 
Iarping lanthereeeaiets 
1804°7. In the Bomley Preddeney, 1608 waa an ua 
favourable season, and the following yor a general 
occurred ; ‘was aovere about 
inaggur, and the scarcity did nob 


yer 1807, 
reais ta He ‘ighta of loousta had a) 
‘the Bengal provinces, from which they potees 
the southern parts of odanen sod i in 
fifteen months they arrived in Marwar, In 1811 
‘the annual rain failed in Marwar, and ‘the locusts 
entered Patan, in the N.W. of Gu; jerat, and 
from thence scoured Kattyawar, and on one 
roan they appeared as far south ns Broach, 
‘but they y dis with the beginning of the 
monsoon of 1512, The destruction was deplorable, 
sad the mortality amongut the ¢ Gnjerat people and 
iminigrants from Marwar immense. 
1812418, ‘Famine rorailed in parte of Sind, Out, 
‘Palanpur, Gujernt, Ahma¢ 
tyawnr, and “Broach. In Cuteh and Pa at a 
and it was aggravated by locusts, In 
Kattyawar it was followed by a plogue of rats + 
Abmadabsd was overrun by starving jmenigran 
‘and that in Gajerat waa increased by the exporta- 


1812 14. In Madras Presidenoy, considerable scarcity, 

1813-14. In many parts of the Agra district the 3812 
‘autumn crop failed, and the ae harvest of 1813 
as indifferent, ani this was followed by excessive 


wisi “Bondeleband arif crop failed, and rout 
she spring grope of 
Ahmadabad and Sewantweri, 


ssi] Poisse of crops 
casahire vraina 
1010, i Nagpur the, rie of jowari rose from Ra, 5 
candy, (As Sourn: 1680, Sx pO), 
1620°9 Pare! dre tn Upper Bind, ea eniing famine, 
1824-25, Famine in Doi oni neighhouring provinoes 
in the Karnatic Se wanteee districts 


la. 
3926.20 fa thos W Provinces, Saugor, Nerbadds, from 
want of rain, caused by blight and thunder-storma. 
107-8, tn in parts of Hindustan, in the Rania and Sirsa 


e132 Tn 3 ‘Pons, an and the 8, Mahratie country and 
nl gave an account of » famine 


at tora in 1889, whee 35,000 Persons peraka (in 
‘Joum., new series, vol. xi 65). 


1883-84. In some of the N.W. -W. proviseer io hjmir not 
ell in 1832, In 1883, drought severe 


+. In famine in Ean Ikhand in 1834, $00 
Rites ar 1837 ras noted, vol, tavi ‘pare 2, acd 

‘was nat ; . 

that im 1838 in vol. xxvii. part 2. 

In 1824, 1890, and 1881, Madras town wuffered 
approsching’ to famine, In 1766 
the British bad acquired (possession of the delta of 
the Kistns or Krishna river, and from that time 
for eighty years famines repestedly ovcurred, 
SRY dhe people, That which ocourred ik 
Guntur in 1883 wan described by Captain Best. In 
this famine 150,000 human beings died of starva- 
tion, aleo 74,060 bullocks, 159,000 milk cattle, 
‘and 300,000 sheep and goats, The loam of revenue 
‘occasioned to Government during the 15 follow- 


failure of erc 
Pons, and A 























vol, 
Tatisl soctrwards to Madras, where ite veverity 
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waa intensified from January to September 
by the arrival of thousands, and at one 
58817 starring people were fed. 

1834. In Catch, Ahmadabad, caused by locusts. 
183, In esused by excessive rain. 

Yn 1638 s famine occurred in the N.W. Pro- 
vines. Ih 1687 the autamn harvest was scant, 
owing to fomuficient rainfall, and the spring 
harvest wholly failed from want of rain, 
many emigrated, and the cattle perished." Go- 
vernment alone gave in cash Ka, 44,000, but 
remitted and abandoned revenue to 17 lakhs. 

In year of 1837-88, the gross value 
‘of the crops saved by the waters of the Jumna 
canal was estimated ab £1,462,800, of which about 
one-tenth was paid to Government as land and 
water rent, while the remainder supported the 
inhabitants of nearly 600 villages. 

1888-99. Scarcity and distress in Surat and other Bom- 
districta, caused by failure of rains. 
Great scarcity in Bellary district, onused by 
Dohli territ suffered from 
want of rain ; the 1860 mins completely failed be- 
tween the Jumna and the Sutlej, from Peshawur 
to Oawnpur, o range of 800 and an ares of 
25,000 square miles, Great Britain subscribed 


£108,090. 
se01-82, Beareity in Ouich und other Hombey divticte 
from failure of 1861 rains, and short fall in early 


‘part of 1862. 
1866, Awful famine oocurred in Orisa from drought, 
‘and the lower parts of Bongul and Behar also 






‘The mins of 1865 were scanty throughout the 
lower provinces of Bengal and on part of the 
Madras coast, and in Orisea they ceased on the 
14th Peeaintee, Tn Orisea the total fall was 
tauch below the average, and prices rose to famine 
rates, and in Balasore and Midoapor grain 
robberies became uent. Orissa, 200 miles 

, has an area of 8518 square miles, and before 
the famine its population was estimated at 
8,015,826, of whom 814,469 perished and 115,028 
emigrated, The deaths were 27 per cent. Of 
‘these victims a very large proportion perished in 
the north-enetorn districts of tho province. In 
the Madras division of the country the mortality 
waa lessened by succemful measures; and it is 
estimated, therefore, with only too inuch proba- 
bility, that in some parts of the Bengal division 
three-fourths of the entire population had been 

away. During the scarcity and famine 

in Orissa, ia Nuddea, and Midnapur, the starving 
le fled to Calcutta, where not fewer than 

10 people were at one time fed daily. The 

two earlicr famines of 1789 and 1800 began in the 
north of the Ganjam district, and increased in 
beng § towards the sooth; whilst that of 1856, 
as in 1866, was felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
and part of the district adjacent to Bengal. 
Cuttack, Pari, and Balasore were the three districts 
of Orissa—omitting the hill tractsa—in which the 
famine raged with greatest intensity, and con- 
‘tinued longest. Mohurbhunj is a very large terri- 
tory, covering an area of upwards of 4000 square 
antics, and the greater part of this tract was in- 
cluded in the area of most severe sufferi Ia 
Obutia Ns , in which are the district of Man- 
bhum snd hum, the mortality for the famine 
of 1866 fell off the population about the ume a 


ia 
In 1868 « severe drought prevailed over all 
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1883 | Rajputana, the Gentral Provinces, the N.W, Pro- 
time © vi The harvest 


vinces, including Meerut and Debli. 

of 1867 was ecant, and that of 1868 failed. THaj- 
patana, with its ares of desert and its scanty 
‘water supply, was most sfflicted. It is naual in 
times of scarcity for the ulation of the more 
arid districts to migrate to the more fertile states, 
but on this occasion all wero alike parched by 
the drought, which was tho most calamitous on 
record. Thousands of the famine-stricken poured 
into British territory in search of food, greatly 
aggravating the burden olready felt there. In the 
Central Provinces, the drought, though less severe, 








wes the northern of_the NW, 
Provinces, and those bordering on Rejputana, 
suffered most ; in the Panjab, those south of the 


Sutlej. The famine of 1668, in Rajputana, 

severity surpassed that of 1813, which was the 

most calamitous in Rajputana of which they had 
record. It was most severely felt in Marwar, the 
northern portion of which was deseried. 

1871-2, An intense famine prevailed in Pernia, Tho 
harvests of 1869, 1870, and 1871 red deficient 
from various causes. The slight fall of rain had 
diminished the natural reservoirs, and many of the 








invaluable subterranean canals fell dry, The 
Persian population live much on fruit, bat at 
Isfaban the fruit harvest waa a failure. Thos 


coreals, water, and fruit were ont of. 
1875, Bengal mufered from drought." In 1672 the 
oinfall hed been oxcensive, Dut in 1872 18 was 
nt, 

In 1873, also, in Bengal and Behar, the autumn 
raing were scanty, and in 1874 frost and west 
winds dried up the crops In those two districts 
a scarcity of rice occurred. Sir George Campbell, 
then Lient,-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, and 
the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, arranged for the 
importation of rice, of which half « million of tons 
were poured into the districts where scarcity 
prevailed, obtained from the Panjab, NW. Pro- 
Vinces, Madras, and Burma; the last - named 
district alone sent 289,584 tons, Fifty miles of 
railroad were constructed at the rate of a miles 
dsy ; military officers were employed to aid in the 
distribution, private charity largely aided, and 
hardly twenty persons died. The population in 
reality lived on other grains and pulses, But it 
coat the Government about nine millions sterling. 
Macaulay, noticing the formor famine there, says 
—tiIn the summer of 1770 the raing failed ; the 
earth was parched up, the tanks were empty, the 
rivers shrank within their beds; and x famine, 
such as is known only in countries where 
every household d 
Tittle patch of cultiva 
of the Ganges with raisery and death. ender 
and deticate women, whose veils had never been 
lifted before the public gaze, came forth from the 
inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy had 





Gaalewe of the Es ee 
the English conquerors. 
Sirects of Calcatta were blocked up by the dying 
fd tho ded. "The lan od feeble ations 

energy enough to bear lies of thei? 
Kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, or 
even to scare away the jackals bod v1 who 
fed on human remains in the face of day.” 


a 
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187476. Revere famine in Asis Minor; the deaths up 
to July 1874 were 150,000. 
1877-78. One of the most severe nd most extended 
‘occurred i 


is ta th ‘Madras Presid: a ¢ 

Ba , 

Whe Bombay Presidency end lating Wom 'the ed 
of 1876 till the middle of 1873. 

‘The 1876 8,1. monsoon rains were deficient all 
over the Madras Presidency and in the Poona 
district, and the N.E. rains utterly failed. The 
drought in Bombay extended to nine districts 
jn the Dekhan and Southern Mabratta country, 

ng , Nasik, Ahmadnaggus, Poona, 
Sholapar, Satara, Kaladgi, Belgaum, and Dhar- 
war; and adjoining native states, Kolhapur, 
Phultun, Atulkote, and Sawantwari, also suffered. 
‘The area of thia territory, exclusive of native states, 
comprises about 54,000 square miles, and the 
total population amounts to eight millions, of 
which five millions were included in the tracts 
immediately affected. By October 1876 all the nino 
of the Bombay Dekhan districta were threatened 
‘ith famino, aa neasy all the monsoon crops had 
perished, and the spring and summer rains failed, 
and rain fell short all over India ; there were scarce 
rains also in Egypt, Morocco, and Brazil, In 
Madras famine affected the districts of Cuddapah, 
Bellary, Nellore, Kurnool, Madura, North Arcot, 
Salem, Chingleput, Coimbatore, Kistna, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Tanjore. In Mysore, and also some 
of the Nizam’s country, the ares of the 
d districts amounted’ approximately to 
80,000 square miles, and the total population 
affected to nearly 18 millions. 
In the beginning of 1878, « tial congas was 


taken of the districts . Arcot, A 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Kistna, Kur- 
nool, Madras town, Madura, Nellore, and Salem. 
In these, in 1875-76, the deaths were 340,545 ; 
but ip 1876-77 they increased to 925,103, or 67 
thousand of the population of 18,765,166. 
ing to the estimated population at the end 
of 1876, the losses were in Bellary 21 per cent. ; 
Kurnool, 27 per ceut-; Cnddapah, 26 per cent. ; 
Nellore, '21 per cent; Coimbatore, 17 per cent. ; 
Chinglepnt, 10 per ‘cent. The Salem district 
estimated population in 1876 waa 2,129,860. 
‘The actual population on the 14th of March 1878 
‘was 1,550,876,—that is, there wers 569,956 souls 
in this ono district, or nearly 27 per cent. of the 
ople, unaccounted for, And in this Salem 
strict the famine distress was not then over. 
Tn Mysore the January census showed that 
about 2 per cent,, or one-fourth, of the popula- 
tion had melted away, equal to 1,250,000 nouls. 
Tn Bombay the average deaths had been 
$2,909 ; butin the year 1876-77 the mortality was 
149,058, and there were $2,054 diminished births. 
In Ondh, the N.W. Provinces, the Panjab, and 
Central Provinces, the deaths were abnormally 


at 
Great efforta were made to reliove the famine 
atricken, Zhe people of Great Britain eubscribed 
about £800,000; the Government of India laid 
ont about £10,000,000; and private individeals 


snd the public servants in India vied with each 
other 


he in Botts to nave Me, 

in cat waa very great. In Bellary 
the Madras Board of Revenue considered it unlikely 
‘Bai more than 25 per cent, of non-agri 

cattie, and from 60 to 70 per of the 
agriotltaral cattle, would survive. 


. of a very severe description, 


Yang. heer Pekin, an 

Shan-ri, in 2877, the doad could not get 

hey were to riany, and none could afford th ex 

pense, so they were cas to ia, The 

‘ Shana, in 1878, wer ial ivi 
low-beings wl 





destroyed quite 30 per dent, of the crops in thengri, 
Sedturgl Ind witch they, packed one The lone 
of their joneney was 204 lees t 

Sir Arthur Cotton estinated that, tw 
of rice land will feed seven people for 
and Mr. Fischer considered that a family 
will consume under 6 Ibs. of grain per diem. 
‘The fields of India yicld abundance of the finer 
ng, such as rice and wheat, but, except in 
Brena tases are used only’ bo ter well te-a0 
laseos, the producers ving on the coarser grains, 
pulses, and millets, And food at three timen ita 
ordinary price, at a reason when some months 
toust elapss without relief, means famine in the 
great majority, of cases; while in some canes 
famine comes long before that rate is reached, 
Wheu the rate recs to four times the ordinary 
Mandan. itis probably accompaniod by. famine 
ter the 1877-78 
farnine 1 India, a commigsion was appointed to 
report how ‘Government might by ite action 
ditniuisk the severity of famines.’ ‘They caleulated 
that India regularly yields a eurplus of food, more 
than enough to supply a dearth in any particular 
istrict. But they avowed their conviction of the 
imeapacity of ‘any human endeavours altogether 
to prevent an increase of mortality during a severe 
famine” In 1878 alone, an outlay of six millions 
and a half sterling averted an increase of mortality. 
But with the solitary exception of 1879, famine 
in India bes been too strong for the Stato to bar 
its devastations, For a famine at Cawnpur, a 
million and a half sterling of subscriptions was 
realized and distributed ; 1300 were fed daily, but 
1200 peraons died. i “ 
‘A larger proportionate expenditure was made 
by the State on the relief of the famine in Orises 
in 1806 than on any provious occasion, yeb neatly 
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FAMINES. 


the tract immediately east of the Ghats, the 
valleys of the Nerbadda and the Tapti, enjoy rains 
or river floods, which have never them. 
Eastern Bengal, in the parts between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, is now completely protected 

ite irrigation canals. It is Re portion of India 
with a fotal average rainfall from 20 to 35 inches 
which ia subject to drought when the south-west 
monsoon fails, and consequently is the prey of 
famine. No past famine hea been more intense 
than that of 1876-78, so none may exceed it in 
the future. On that presumption, the largest 
population likely to be severely affected by famine 
‘at one time is put at 30 millions. An estimate 
for relief on a seale double that given in Madras 
and Bombay during the last famine, shows four 
and a half ‘millioy the maximum number of 
object of relief in the height of the famine, 
and from two to two and a half millions aa 
needing aid for the space continuously of a year, 
For each working adult male of this mass the 
‘commissioners compute that a pound and a half 
of flour or rice is sufficient; for a man doing 
light work, apound and a quarter; and for a man 
doing none, still leas, A woman needs rather 
lesa than @ man, and children from half to a 
quarter the quantity, according to age. The com- 
iniesioners recommended that for all who can 
work, public work should be provided, at fixed 
reasonable wages, the same for all, and ‘on which 
MMe and health can be maintained.' Pieco-work, 
unless a8 an experiment, they refused to recom: 
ancnd. The works aclected ahould be of 
‘utility, and contiguoua to the dwellings of those 
to be employed tpon them. The true policy is 
to begin a series of comprehensive or connected 
undertakings of permaneut utility, and to entrust 
‘their construction to profession ieee who 
shall take care that none but the able be employed, 
and that they be paid regularly in money for a fair 
day's work. An unfinished canal in Orissa in 
1871-72 sufficed to irrigate 100,000 acres, on 
which 750,000 owt, of rice was grown. 

‘The impression gonerally prevailing, that the 
preservation of life by Government measures of 
Telief in Indian famines, is entirely a question of 
money, is erroneous, The same atmospheric con- 
ditions which produce a scarcity of food, produce 
alao epidemic diseases; secondly, a larger pro- 
portion of the mortality of n famine season is due 
to epidemic diseases than to absolute deficiency of 
food, although their destructiveness is increased 
by the le being, from want, lees able to with- 
stand them ; and thirdly, a point in the process of 
chronic starvation, when nutriment can no longer 
eave life, is often reached before the people can 
obtain, or will seek, relief at a distance from their 
homes, After the famine of 1877, the Indiau 
Government endeavoured to ascertain approxi- 
mately the deatha it bad caused, and by enumerat- 
ing certain districta, with the following result :-— 














District, 


‘Salem from Doo 1678 up to 
a reraae 








FAQEER. 


‘The itamediate effects of famine soon disappear. 
An Indian population growa normally at tho rate 
of 1} per cent, per annum, and this proportion i 
within the mark in ordinary times. And wit 
two years of the great famine of 1877-78 ite is 
juries were no longer apparent, while calamities 
Of other Kinds continue to be remembered for long 
perioda—Army Sanitary Comm. Rep.; As Soc. 
Yourn.; As. Res.; Hunter's Rural Lifein Bengal ; 
Famine Comm, Rep.; India Administration ‘Hep. 
‘Yol. xii. ; Proceedings of the Government of India; 
Saturday Review, 1878 ; Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras, Report Dr. 'W. W. Hunter in Geog. 

‘Martin's Famine Chro 

















FANAM, a sil 
current, the falamn of the Tamil race. The correct 
value of one Company's rupee was 12 fanama 68°57 
exsh, Where much nicety was not required, the 
ngual rate of conversion was 1 fanam = anna 
3 pice. It was a amall silver coin, the 1-19th of a 
rupee; no longer coined. 

FAN PALMS. The Chamaerops humilis, Zinn, 
used for this purpose, in considerable abun- 
ance on the shores of the Mediterranean. Tho 
leaves of many of the palms of Southern Asia—the 
Corypha, the Livistoma, palmyra, and date palms 
are similarly employed. That of Ceylon 





umbraculifera, Linn, 
« CPROBEN, Pokin; Darveah or Dervis, amon; 


the Mahomedans, religious orders or communities, 
of whom there are several necta, In India only 
ten classes are generally met with, ‘The Kalandar 
darvesh are rarely seen in India. 

Fagir is from Fukr, Anas, The Persian name 
Darveth is from Dar, a door, and Vihtan, to bey. 
There have been many branches and orders. Jalal- 
ud-Din founded the Mulari order. In European 
Turkey, they have formed somewhat permanent 
‘communities, and about aixty different orders, each 
named after its founder, are supposed to exist there. 
The Batashi of Constantinople are anid to be quite 
atheistic, not attached to the principles of the 
Koran, nor firm believers in Mahomed aa a prophet. 
‘They sre generally of the Shish nect of Ali, and 
are Sufi or Mahomedan spiritualists. The Rafai 
darvesh, in Turkey, inflict on themselves great 
self-torfure. Some of the wandering Indian fakirs 
wander ao far west as Hungary, to visit the shrine of 
asanton, Gal-baba, and they atil to Tenasserim and 
Burma. ” One whom the Editor met near Hingolee, 
ied been to Ceflan, Megat Tavoy” Racgeon’ and 

eylon, Mergui, Tavoy, my an 
Moulmein. As general rale, the’ fakipe in india 
are now a low, profligate set of men, held in great 
disesteem by all clamsos of the community, and 
some of them are utterly degraded in habits and 
mode of life, The bulk of them are Be-Sharra, 
literally withoat law, ic. do not act up to tha 
of Mahomed, but are latitndinarians; 
are Ba-Sharm, or with law, following Maho- 
Suled Mejothe Acad. Rew ee ee 
are ajeub, jus 
Shahi. The Kalandarareof both accia.. Some of 


‘they create, or of whioh they Decore the 


proprietor cx makendar ; or they reside in an asthan 
or a takin 











FAQIH. 


‘The Kadria or Bonawa profess to bo the spiri- 
tual descendanta of Saiad Abdul Kedir Jileni of 
Baghdad. ‘The Chiati are followers of Banda- 
nawaz, whose shrine is at Kulburgs; they are 
usually of the shiahaect. Shutaria are descendants 
or followers of Abdul Sbuter-i-nak, Tabkatia or 
‘Mndaria, followers of Shah Madar; many of the 
Madatia aro jugglers, alao bear or monkey leaders 
‘Matang are descendants from Jaman Jati, one of 
Shab Madars disciples. Rafai or Guremar are 
descended from Salad Abmad Kabir Rafai, who 
seem to beat, cut, and wound themselves without 
betraying suffering, and who, inthe belief of the 
faithful, can cutoff their own heads and put 
them on again, Jalalia, followers of Said Jalal- 
ul-Din Bokhari. Sohagia, from Musa Sobag, 
dress like women, weat female ornaments, play 
upon musical instruments, and siog and dance. 
‘Nakeh-bandia, followers of Ralta-ud-Din of Naksh- 
brand, diotinguished by beegingat night, and carry- 
ing a lighted lamp. Bawa piari dress in white. 
There are other distinctions. At the Mabarram 
a number of the lower claszes assume the cha- 
racter and garb of fakirs of different ridiculous 
pettonations, for the amusement of the popu- 

ce and the collection of eontribations.—— fae. ; 
Kanoon-i-Islam, See Darvesh ; Safi; Eesawiah. 

FAQIH. Anan, A doctor of law; in Spaniah, 
the afaaih 
FARABATON, a Christian priest, whom Abul 
Fozl names Padre Farabatun, and describes as 

ed in science and history. Akbar provailed 
on him to come from Goa to undertake the 
education of a few youths destined to be employed 
in translating the productions of Greek literature 
into Persian,—Elph. p. 468. 

FARAN, the valley from which the Jabl-Musa 
range rises, That part of the range on which the 
Convent of St. Catherine is built is called Tur 
Siva. Bee Jibbel-Musa ; Senai. 

FARARL. Pzrs., Hino. Absconding, diseppear- 
noe} a person who has dieappecred. | Fauti-o 
farari, casualties by deaths and disappearance. 

FARAS, Hixo, The tamarisk plant, Tamarix 
orientalis and T. dioica, in the drier parts of the 
Doab and in the vicinity of Dehli, are called Asul 
or Atal; and the galls, or choti-mai, which are 
formed on the tree are called Samrat-ul-asul in 
Arablo—-Elliot, 

FARASH, Pens. A carpet; henco Farish, 

. But in Porsia, Afghanistan, and 

India, appliedtounder-servantagenerally. Amongst 

the Ms 0 armies the Fariish was a tent- 

pitcher, which in the British comps isthe duty of 
lasoar or Khalassi. 


FARAZ, Anan In the Mahomedan religion, 
points ondered by \God—Gods commandments; 
jannud being the ordinances of jects prophet. 
For instance, the Ramzan or Bed-ul-Fitr 
‘and the Bakr-ced feast are slike Fars and Sunnud, 
while the Akhri-char shambah, the Maharram, 








and the Sbab-i-Barat are only Sunoud. Thus, dad, 


bei ace or obligatey, wore rested, becdaze 
4 or 0 Were reel 
wre feared’ that, evesiag’ nagget come oa before 
Tiron yghout Si a2 Fare or command of God, 
e FarZ, oF 

ae ee Ie the quantity of the 

and the traditions, and there are frequent refor- 
mationa attempted, but these ed 
political features, A sect sty i, of 


FARGHANA. 


Faraizi, was formed at Dacea in 1828. Dimlatpar 
village, in Faridpur district of Bongal, was the 
birthplace of Haji Sharit-ulla, the founder of that 
Faraizi sect, which rapidly spread throughont the 
whole of Eastern Bengal. The Faraizi area branch 
ee ee nel ae | snd in mations 06 Jey. 
speculative 1 yy they belong tothe school 
of Abu Hanifa, one of the four authoritative com: 
‘tmentators on the Koran. They reject traditional 
customs, declare that the Koran is the complete 
guide to spiritual life, and they therefore call 
themselves Faraizi, or followers of the Faraiz 
(pl. of Arabic Farz), the divine ordinances of God 
‘The majority of Musalmans in the delta, 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra are descendants 
of the aborigines, who retained many of thesuper- 
Btitions ceremonies of their former lifer ‘The 
reform inaugurated by Haji Shari 
protest against such pagan practices, a 
to the simple habits monoth 
Koran, He insisted on the duty of the holy 
war (jihad), the sinfulness of infidelity (kufr), 
of introducing rites and ceremonies into worship 
(bida’at), and of giving partners to the one God 
(ghire), ° Externally a Furaal may be known by 
the fashion of wrapping bis dhoti or waist-clott 
round his loins without crossing it betwoen his 
legs, 60 as to avoid any resemblance to a Chris- 
tian's trousers, and by his ostentatious mode of 
offeriog prayers with peculiar, geunflexious in 
Public, The rapid spread of the Faraiti move: 
‘went in the lifetime of its founder affords sufficient 
justification for his enthusiaam. ‘The majority of 
aro cultivators of the soil, but not = few 
oceupy the rank of traders, being especially activo 
inthe exportof hides. All alike are churactarived 
by strictness of morals, religious fervour, and 
faithful promotion of the common interesta of 
the sect.—EUiot; Wilson; Burton's Becca, ii. p. 
865 Imp, Gas. 

FARD, ‘Anas. Any single thing; in account- 
ing, a slip of paper, a list, o sheet, a slip in an 
‘aceount book, a statement, an account; # single 
Jong aba! opposed to Do-shala (q.v-). 

"ARDUSI, a celebrated Persian poet. “He wrote 
the Shab-natoah in the 11th century, containing 
three heroes, Jamehid, Faridun, and Garshasp, as 
the three earliest representatives of the generations 
of mankind, See Firdusi. 

FARFEYUN. Hu. Gam of Euphorbia 
Canariensis and other species. Its Persian name 
is Shir-i-darakht-i-zakum, and Arabic, Akal-naf- 
sah. The Euphorbium known in Evrope ia very 
likely the juice of E. Canariensis, but that of the 
bazavs of India is produced from E, antiquorum 
and other species. It is used as a remedy for 
rheumatism. —Powell. 

FARFUGIUM GRANDE. Lindley. A beanital 
new herbaceous plant, having rit 

" leaves —Fortune’s Rea. p. 

FARGARD. Prns. A section of the Vendi- 
the sacred book of the ancient Zoroastrians. 
FARGHANA, Baber’s ancestral dominions were 
on both sides the Jaxartes, a portion of ancient 
Sakatsi or Sakadwipa (Scythia), where dwelt 





















Tomyrie, the Getic queen, immortalized by Hero- 
dotuy, and where her opponent erected Cyropolis, 
es did in after times det the Mocodonian 


oe Me 
his most remote Alexandria. From this region tha 
same Gete, Jit, or Yuti, ised to the destruction 
‘Bacteis, two centuries before the Christian era, 


a 
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FARHAD. 
and again in the 6th oontury to founds kingdom 
ia. ‘A thousand years later, Beber issued 


iis faa oe sbnaton of India, which 
‘This port : ester 
po 18 ont 
officina  gentiua’ whence famed those hordes of 
‘Aai, and ef the Jit or Yeut (of whom the Angles 
rere © branch), who peopled the shores of the 
Baltic, and the precursors of those Goths. who, 
pie Atle od ey cites Se continent 
sal juitted Samarcand as a ive, 
and with less ‘thas 2000 adherenta commenced his 
enterprise, which gavo him the throne of the 
Pandu.—Malcolm’s Persia. 

FARHAD and Shirin, two lovers in a Persian 
story, fabled to have their tombs near Kumb-i- 
Shirin, » pool in Las, in the great Lak or pass 
oan ecting that province with the western district 

m0. 

FARIA, MANUEL DBE, author of the 
of the Discovery and Conquest of India by the 
Portuguese, written in Spanish, and translated 
into English by Jobn Stevena.—Playfair's Adon. 

FA KOT, one of the Sikh staies under the 
political superintendence of the Panj "anjab Govern- 
Mrent, lying between lat. 30° 19’ 80? and 80° 60° 
Get between long. 74° 31' and 75° 5’ E.—Imp. 





IDPUR, a district in Bengal, 
ing bt between ‘at a 47 475 58" and ao 34! 55" N., 


FARS. 


since the middle of the 19th centary, for the 
object of improving the agricultural knowledge 
of the people, at Sydapet near Madras, Nagpur, 


Dharwar. 

FAROKHSIR, or Mahomed Farokhsir, emperor 
of Debli, was the son of Azim-ua-Shan. He 
ssocadod the throne on the 4th February 1713, 

after defeating and putting to death hia uncle, 
Jabandar Shab. In Debli he tortured to death 
Banda, the Gura of the Sikhs, tho successor of 
their Gurn Govind, and beheaded 700 of his 
followers, When the empire began to totter, he 
furnished the last instance of a Moghul sovereign 
martying s Hindu prinoess, the danghter of raja 
Ajit Singh, sovereign of Jodhpur or Marwar, 
the British owe the origin 
When the nuptials were pre- 
e emperor fell il, A mission was at 
fist time at Dehli from Surat 718), 5 ‘where they 
traded, of which Mr. Hamilton wea the surgeon. 
He cured the king, and the marriage waa com- 
pleted. In the oriental style, he desired the doctor 
to name his reward ; but instead of asking any- 
thing for himself, he merely asked @ grant of land 
for a factory on the Hoogly for his 
Tt was accorded; and thie was the origin of the 
greatness of the British empire in the East, Such 
an 2 ack oer ed nt least cole. {foe was 
and mm el 
1719, by Abdollah Khan and Husain ‘Khan, 


of the 18th Kandesh, 





and ‘between long. 69° 21° GO" and 90° 16" K. Hie, fecble, brief reign was disturbed, by the 
‘Aron in 1877, 9966 aquare miles; pop. in 1879, intrigues cf these Syuds of Barth, 
Ghan- Khan and Husain Al.— Elph, pp- ai6-813 


about 1,502, 486. OF, ita various races the 
dals are aumerous. They are onpablo of great 


fatigue, They are ae race, and & 
man thinks himeelf defiled by even crossing 
shadow onst by a Chandal; but in 1878 Coe 





nized n general seeks inde diate, rsa, 
tot to serve the ‘upper classes until their ae 
position was ameliorated. The Bunas, another 
a inal race, number 2412. See Faraz. 

FARID.nd-DIN, styled Shakr-Ganj, a Maho- 
medan saint, whose shrine is at Ajudban, on the 
bank of the Butle). Seo Pak Pattan, 

FARIGH. Anas. Release, free. Farigh nama 
or Farigh khatti, deed of releaso From this 
word also is the word Faraghat. lvisure, enjoyment, 

repose, afftueuce; also Farigh-khatana, a feo to 
the wnter of a Farigh khatti.—-Eviot, 

FARINA. Evo., Lat, 8p. Flour, meal; any 
flour used aa food, cither from wheat, rica, jani- 
phe potato, jatropha, maranta, curcuma, canna. 





Wwery now und then some one of the faring ia ite 


ntly put before the public as # novel 
Bimholina cosiets of tho gliten of wheal, wits 
a proportion of the stares, 

been temoved. Semolina resembles in appear- 
ance sago; but the little granules of which it 
is composed, in Tie of being round as in ss; 











mandate ; 


Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 162. 

FARQAH, s tribe, from -\ran. Farq, separation. 
Hence also Faragat, separation; Faragat behtar 
az malulat, Absence is preferable to quarreling j 
also Farq, the part on the crown hoad 
whore the hair 

FARRAH-RI 
‘rises in the mountai country 
of the Taemuni, and, after a course of 200 miles, 
falls into the lake of Seistan, 

FARRAK a town in tho N.W, Pro- 
yinces of ‘Beth I ats in Jat. 27° 23' $5” N., and 
long. 79° 36° 50° E., with a population of 79, 204 

It gives ita name to & revenue district 
lying between lat. 26° 46’ 81” and 27° 42' 51” N, 











and between long. 76° 9° 59" and 80° 8’ 59" EL 
Area, 1744 square miles, with a population in 
1872 of 918,850 persons. It great 


antiquarien interest, owing to the presence within 
of Kanouj, the capital af a power- 


‘Christian iG rea ary tribes, the Baniya 


M274; Eajaates, 15,878; and Kurmi, 90,684, 
—Imp. Gaa. 

FARS, Fara or Farsintan, is the provineo of 
the Kingdom of Persia which gh 
the 1 ica betwoen Ste a0 anal ke 


FARSAKE. 


which are in the neighbourhood of Shiraz; and 
there iy a fresh-water lake in the plain of Zerdan, 
atreams are the Bendamir or Arares, 
which reosives the Kur-ab or Cyrua river, as it 
falla inta Iake Bakhtegan, and tho Nabon, whose 
soume ia from Firoaabad southward to the Persian 
Gulf. In this 






arealso the higher parta of 


the twa branches of the Tab, Towards the north ‘The KI 


(qovording to Mr. Mover) Madar-i-Suliman marks 
tomb of Cyrus (son of Cambyees); to the west 
ace the roinw of Kala Bafod fal easy in the 
centre are those ancient oapit ersepolis. wi 
This territory representa ancien? Perals, which 
was watered by tho Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatia, 
, Pelevar, and Bagrad. 
Corns, Axima,’ Arbre, and Ariacana, besides 
many otiiers whoae sites are unknowa, Persepolis 


‘was the capital in the time of Alexander; more population 


anciently, the seat of the government was at 
Pasargada (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 729), the Pemagadia 
of Quintus Curtius (lib. v. oap. vi.}; but ae this 


historian speaks of the fortress of Persepolis, and 
the city of Permgadis (Faren-Gerd ?), it is possible 
‘that extensive ruins in the plain, near 


near the 
former, may be the of Pliny (lib. vi. 
cap. 2xvi,). The tribes now inhabiting it are,— 


¥e 100 hx ‘Persians and Lek. 
Era, fou, Derk 


Gaurani, 400 inne ana tants, Lak. 
‘tribo of Turk, 250 bourses, and 


in trade, 





Peni tivators, 
‘hounew, Turk cultivat 
and Kare 


‘Guan Turk, 100 houses, 
4 Ean ena of ken dene, 


aot, 39, 30,000 to 40,000 tente of Turks. 
Mamastnni, 8000 tents and houses of Lek. 


The entire southern region of Fare, 


FASLL 


3B.000 feat in length, snd ia, known 

‘the Farsong or Parazang. It ia 

8 94 Beit mle, uty Hk tho cos 
. Avcording 


Mi fe Fraser eur moey Sato Khorasan, 
ir journey into 367; 
oreaaui fareakus is rather more than io 
Trak ; rather lew than ¢ Brith miles, A farang 
in also anid to be a distance within which a long- 
sighted man can seo a camel, and distin 
whether it be white or black (Bundebesch, cap. 
xxvi.). It is also desetibed as one hour's travel 
or journey, or three miles—De Bode’s Tr. 
Rich's Kurdistan, i. p. 197 ; Porters Tr. i. 
FARSAN, an island off the coast of Yemen, 
about three niles from the capil Jezan, |The 
are largely oooupied in the 
FARSETA HAMIDTONTI is the Panid "bull, 
Hinp,, « Panjab plant, rarely used ia m 
Leaves and stem glaucous, with pink 
cruciferous flowers, aud broad flattened siliqua, 
one of the Brassicacem—Powell, i, p. $28, 
FARUD. Aran, Hinn, Para Literally 
desoens or alightingj in, the customs department, 


delivery 3a of goods 
UKHI, 8 a gman of kings of Kandesh, 





font by Malik Raja, a person of Arab desoot. 
. Agha 
MolikRajy. 0... at 
Naser Khun, festking, =>) 1309 ao 
Miran Adal Khan, ||} 1487 
Mie Mtubaea, rere (75 i 
nlKbont, 9. >} ss MOT 
Beoud ican Sc a et 
Miran Mubssomad Shah, +. 1590 aaa 
Miran Mubarak Te,” ) 0). US 4) 
Mirno Mubammad’Klun, <5 + 150 {4 
Raja Ali Khan, +t sre 
mndur Shab, 2 1698 1008 


FASL. Asap, Hinp., Pers. A 


Londering scnon, 
on the Persian Gulf, ia called the Garmasir. Tt! crop, a harvest ; @ space ‘of time, hence ‘faalie 
extonde from the sea to the latitade of Kazorun, ' applied 

Persian Gulf. From 


. dry or cold-weather crops of Toda, st aa reat, 


to tho era established with reference to 
harvests in India, There are two chief crops, vis, 
Faal-i-Rabi or Rabbi, the spring barvest, from 
seeds sown in September and October, ‘which 
yield, when reaped in February and March, the 


barley, and different pulses not req 
fon "The other 4a the Fasli-Kborif of aoply 


. Khari, the autumpal at ares consisting chiedy 








ae Cae Febroary 1568), 
financial 


ta, pulses, 
and other planta of quick growth, sown at the 
‘commencement of the rainy season, and gathered 


about September.— W. 

FASLI, or harvest era of Northern Indin, has 
boon traced to the year of Akbar socemion to 
the 2d Rebi-us-Seni, an 963 
when a» solar year for 


and other civil wa 


FASTIKI. 


‘bringing bis wara in Maharashtra to a close in 
1686, endeavoured to settle the country, 

introduce the revenue system of Todar Mull, the 
celebrated minister of Akbar, and thus naturally 
came the revenue or harvest year. It differs 
from tha Fadli of Bengal by seven years, from the 
ncocleration of the lunar year. ‘The year is or 
ought to be sidereal, but the Madras Government 
have now fixed its commencement to the 12th 
July, and applied it solely to revenue matters. 
‘The ‘Bengali ran, the Vilayati san, and the Temil 
Fasli year, may be always considered identical 
with the Saka solar year, while the Faali of the 
Weatern Provinces may in like manner be classed 
with the luni-solar samvat there current. The 
Hijra year began on the 26th November 1555 w.3. 


The concurrent Faali year, a.u. 968, on the 
at of the lunar month Asan (Aswina), which fell 
on the 10th September 1565; the Valayati year 


968 on the Ist of the solar month Asan, which 
ocourred on the 8th September 1555. But the 
Bengali can 963 bogan on the 1st Baisakh, fall- 
ing within the same Hijra year, which was 
necessarily that of the 11th April 1556. The 
number 592 must be added to convert the two 
first eras into Christian era account, if less than 
four of theve months have tranapired, and 593 
yeara if more; also 693 yeare for the firet nine 
months of the Bengali gan, and 594 for the rest. 
=Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas, p. 170; 
0 





FASTS form part of the reli 
Hindus, Christians, and Mahomedans, 
festa called Barth ‘are observed in sorrow for the 
dead, in honour of Viahou, Lakshmi, Eswara or 

ive, Vigneswara, and Subramanya, son of Siva; 
and ‘the use of phutaha, certain graice, as buck- 
wheat, etc., is admissible on other fast days, some 
of which scem to bave an astronomical oF sidereal 
Dearing. ‘The fasting of Christians consista of 
abstinence on certain days seemingly from one 
kind of animal food; but the Mahomedan fast in 
India (roan rains) during the month of Ramzan 
ia from before sunrise till after sunset, durin, 
which do not even swallow the moisture 
the mouth, and abstain from all enjoyment. 

FATAH ALI SHAH was king of Persia up 
to the year 1828, His life illustrates oue phase of 
Persian customs. He waa an eminently handsome 
man. He pomessed one of the largest families on 
record, in ancient or times. Besides the 
four akad or lawful wives permitted to overy 
Mahomedan, he bad more than 800 mutes or 
inferior . He continually changed his 
swives, as ho waa tited of them and lacked novelty: 
‘but he never parted with any who bad borne him 
mele children. He had upwards of 130 sons, and 
360 oF 170 danehtere. At the ime of his denise, 

is ohildren, grandchildren, and great - grend- 
children amounted to about 6000. a 
dencendants of these princes (Shahzade) were long 
a henry burden to the county, Beareay a village 
of any sire in some parta of Persia but had some 
resident at it. Some have become comparatively 
well off, but many fell into grest poverty ; and 
some of his descendants have hed to earn ‘their 
Hiving as mechanics and in the different 
cities, Augustun 21. of Poland is said tohave had 
B04 ‘by his numerous concubines. He-eleo 
had ons of bia own daughters for his raistress, 2 





sonls. The Bam, 


FATHOM. 
of ity of which Fatah All Shah was 
ploce of depravity 


FATAH-al-BALDAN, 4 historical work on 

countries from Spain to Sind, by 

‘Ahmad, on of Yabya, sou of Jabir, styled’ Al- 

Biladuri. He was tutor to one af the princes of 

the family of the khalif Al Mutawakkal, and died 
A.D. 892-8 (4.8. 279).— Elliot, Hist. of India, 

FATE, the Tagdir, Nasib, Kaz, Kiemst, Hon- 
har, and ‘Tali of Mahomedans. 

FATEHPUR, a revenue district in the N.W. 
Provinces of India, lying between lat, 25° 26° 17" 
and 26° 12' 50” N., snd between long. 80° 16' 89° 
and 81° 28’ E. “In 1872 there were 698,256 
Hindos, 70,554 Musalmans. The Kurmi ‘and 

i together emounted to 89,044. They are 
industrious and diligent agricultursia. They pay 
higher rents than any other tribes, and pay 
easily. The Ahirs, Lodhs, Arakhs, and Pasi 
numbered mm all 162,907 persons. —Inp. Gaz. 

FATEHPUR SIKRI, & municipal town in the 
ail of the Mughul empire, popalation C8Y3y, 

i e Maghul empii tion (1872), 
seve at 37° $35" x, Togs 77° ee E. 
It chiefly consists of @ vast expanse of ruins, 
enclosed by a high stone wali some five miles 
in cironit; amongst them the tomb of Shailh 
Salim, Chishti, a Musalman ascetic, through 
whose intercemion Akbar obtained an hei, in 
the person of Prince Salim, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Jahangir. 'The tomb consists 
of an olaborately earved shring in white mar 








of encloring a sarcophagus within a screen ol 


lattice-work, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. On 
this terrace ‘stand, among other noble buildings, 
the honses of Birbal and of the ‘ Christian lady ; 
the Diwan-i-Khas and the Diwan-i-am, or Council 
Chamber and Hall of Judgment. The Elephant 

contains two massive figures of the animals 
from which it derives its name. Close by towers 
the Hiran minir, a pile some 70 feot in height, 
covered with enamelled imitations of elephants’ 
tuska.—Imp. Gaz. 


FATHER and Mother, 
i Anse, | Babs,Peder(father), TORK. 
| exe wie 
Lune. !Tilh’taadn, SD Tan 
in,, Sr. 

Among the people of India, and amongst the 
Chinese, kn honoetde style of ‘address to people 
of rank, or to. person from whom a kindness is 
received or expected. In China it is a title by 
which the representatives of authority are desig- 
nated.—Huc, Chinene Empire, i. p. 22. 

FATHOM, 











Bo, . Anan, Braccio, oan 
Ian, |... 1 Bomw, Tom, Lar. 
‘Toine, . ¥a. Braza, . Sp, 
Kiattet, Tiefe, Grx. Kulsj, 

Hap. 


‘This is 4 natural measure, from point to point 
of the outstretched hands. It was common to 
Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four éubite in 
ot Gio, hehand (eam), Chepatan Craneer) 
, the ¢ ir achourrd 

Pr hoee (igitus), ie Romans eo had 
military pace; the Grecks and Romass also 


FATIHAH. 
AN cf Gases i (engul), palm, ell (bath), and 


span (bilish)—are in use in 
OPATIBAH, Anas, elzo Al-fotihat, Fatibat, 
yad Fatiha. The name of the opening chapter of 
‘ae Koran. It is 2 prayer, and is held i great 
veneration by Mahomedans, who give it several 
honourable titles, auch as the Obapter of Praise. 
of Prayer, of Thanksgiving, or Treasure. 
esteem it ‘the quintessence of the whole Koran, 
and often repeat it in their devotions both public 
and private, na Christiana repeat the 
prayer. Most Turkish cpitaphs end by the words, 
‘'Fatibah raban ichun,’ say & fatihah for hia soul. 
‘The fatihah is ‘iso entitled the preface of the Koran, 
or introduction. It waa revealed at Mecca, and is 
a4 follows, commencing with the words Bismillab- 
ir-Rahrosn-ur-Rahim ;—' In the name of the most 
marcifal God, praise be to God, the Lord of all 
creatures, the most merciful, the king of the day 
of judgment, thee do we worship, and of thes do 
‘we beg assistance, Direct us in the right way, in 
the be oe those to whom thou hast been gracious ; 
not of those against whom thou att incensed, nor 
of thoeo who go astray,’ This prayer is offered 
with upraised hands, which are af drawn 
down over the face. The hands aro raised in 
order to catch the blessing that is supposed to 
descend from heaven upon the devotee, and the 
meaning of drawing the palms down the face is 
symbolically to transfer the benediction to every 
part of the body. ‘The Dairah ki fatabah ie the 
ceeneleryoblation ; the Haare shah ii fatabah i 
‘Ali; the Nint khair ki fatahab is the 
prayer, offered for the welfare of avy one— 
Ye Koran ; Burton's Mecea, i. p. 286 ; Ferrier’s 
Journey, p; 002, 
tii, daughter of Mahomed, and wife of 
Her tomb at Lome, Armenia, is 
ihaty Shih Mabomedane ja the highest rever- 
ence. “The Koran in reed there night and. day j 
and neary the same privileges are offered to 
t Mecca." It is a place of pil 
's Hindustan, p. 


itt, 
FATSIA PAPYRIFERA. Bentham. 
‘Aralis rifern, Hooker. | Panax pap., F. ». Mueller, 
‘The rice-paper plant of Formosa, used to make 
into the commercial rice-paper, aleo for eola hata. 
im RATSIZO, or Tnacoesible taland, in lat. 35° 
GN, and long. 140° E., a penal settlement of 


Say 
“PATTER MAHOMED, a Mahomedan of Sind, 
who i at 1788 dethroned Rahiden 1, Rao of Cutch, 























‘who bad embraced Mahomedanism ; ob. 1813,— 
ae ae 
Far’ —W. 


sontence.- 
FAUGHE, HIPPOLYTE: tratlstor of tho 
Mahabharata, in 7 vols, Paris 1863-67. 

FAULENER, ALEXANDER, an officer in the 
civil sorvice of H. M. Government st Bombay 
ia the middie of the 19th century, author of 
Commercial Dictionary, a work containing in ® 
small balk a vast amount of useful information 
relating to the commercial and economic products 
of India. 

FAYRER, Siz JOSEPH, M.D., LLD. and 

FES London ond Edinburgh FROP. EOP, London, 
snd PROS, of Englsnd and Ea 
of the University of Calontts, Fale of Se 
Botanical. Society 


of the Zadogtal Soaety Soaaty of Lond, Koga 








‘They Royal 


FEASTS. 


Commander of the Star of India. He ontered 
the British navy on the 12th August 1847, from 
heh he retired ; and during the siege of Palermo, 
from December 1847 to March 1848, he served 
in ite military hospital, “In 1848 he was present 
‘iu Rome during its siege by the French, From 
December 184) till April 1850 he was in the 
Artillery branch of the British medical 
servioe, but resigned and entered the East India 
Company's service, arriving in Calcatta on 9th 
October 1850. During the second Burmese war 
he was present at the taking of the stockades and 
the capture of Rangoon, in charge of the field 
hospital, where he remained for a year as medical 
storekeeper and civil surgeon. Tn 1858 be was 
ted Residency Surgeon of Lucknow, in 
‘Thich he served in 1857 during its siege by the 
mutineers, His house was one of the chicf 
, and 14 were killed and 40 were wounded 
in it, He was with Lord Clyde at the relief of 
Cawnpur. He was appointed in 1859 Professor 
of Surgery and First Surgeon to the Medical 
College Hospital, Caleutta. In 1858 ho was 
created a Companion of the Star of India, 
accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
Prince of Wales during their travels in India, and 
in 1876 was created a Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. He was author of a book on. the 
Indian 3 of one on the Thanatophidia of 
India; of a work on Clinical and Pathological 
ng in India; of another on Tropical 
Diseases ; of one on Indian Fovers ; pe of ion 
papers ‘and monographs in the journals 
Tadia. The Royal Family of Gat pane 
and bis contemporaries bestowed on him many 
professional honours. He was Honorary: Physician 
‘to the Queen, and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and to HR.H. the Dake of Edinburgh, 





He wos 
it of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Member of the Senate of the Army Medical 
Schools, Netley; President of the Medical Board 
af the Indie Office; President of the Medical 
of London; President “of the Epidemi 
ioe Society, London; a Governor of Guy's 
Hospital ; Consulting Physician of Charing Crows 
Hospital Fellow a of the Royal Geographical 


Society of London. 

TAR ULLAH RASHID, styled Rashid-ud- 

Din, enthor of Jami ué Tunrikh, “See Reahid-ud- 
in, 

FEASTS. 

Ziafat, . Aur, ‘Pus, ' Banchetto,. . . . In, 
‘Festina, « « Fr. Banquet, . . . . BP, 
Fest, fe “Gar. 

Feasts are often mentioned in the ou Land 
New Testamemts, and the texts find 
‘trations in India. Genesis rly. 22 says, an 
of them he gave changes of raiment;' and at the 
clow of feast, Hindus, among ovhet preonte to 
the gueste, commonly give now gatments, 
Hinds garnent io mera a (& piece of cloth, requir- 
ing no work of tho Denteronomy xxiii, 
10 says, ‘He shall not come within the camp ;" 
and Hindus in s state of uncleapness are inter- 
dicted from fesate, ete. Mark xiv. 20 anya, ‘It is 

one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the 
Gish’ In. tho East, Hindus never eat together 
fellow from one dish, excopt where = strong attacl 
sulxists between two or more persons of the same 
caste. In such 4 case, obe person sometimes 
Sivites another to oome'wnd sit by him, and est 








eer 


FEATHERS. 


from the same dish. It ia highly probable that 
the same ‘wustom existed among the Jews, and 
that the sacred historian mentions this notice of 
our Lord's, ‘It is one of the twelve that dippeth 
with me in the dish? to mark more strongly 
the perfidy of the character of Judas. John ii. 8 
saya, ‘Bear unto the governor af the feast.” 
It is oustomary, both with the Hindus and the 
Mabomedane, io appoint person who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies of a feast, to 

an governor of the feast. ‘This person is rarely 
the master of the housa. Tha number invited 
amount occasionally to hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, and = pervon to secure regularity is 
indispensable. In Asia the term is applied by 
Buropeans to all the religions festival rites of the 
natives, aa to the Ramzan and Mabarram, ¢tc., 
of the Mahomedans, to the Diwali and Dassrah, 
ete,, of the Hindus, to the festivals of the Ohinese, 
Burmese, Japanese, ete. Ward's Hindoos. 

FEATHERS. 


Bishat, 
Pluimen, 





1 Ger. 
Exp. 





Rekkalu,. . + « 
In Asia, feathers are never used for staffing 
beds or pillows, but, as in Europe, they are largely 
‘sed for personal ornament, thoae of the ostrich, the 
Tndian roller, the groen kingfisher, and the egret 
Deing mous frequently employed. Those of the 
ont ace ic from Africa, and the weet of 
Europe ia ny from the 
margin of tbe Groat Desert af Arabia, Those 
lucked from the living animal, or recent 


poe arc more beantifal and more durable than Persian 


en from the animal some time after death, 

or than cast or dropped feathers. The ph 
of the male bird is very superior to that of the 
female, the fing drooping plumes on the back and 
near tail being of the purest white, while 
those of the female are never free from a tinge of 
grey near the tip. Commercolly, in Bengal, is 
‘celebrated for ite grata’ feathers or head reste, 
tippeta, and m and aome of them are 
‘beautiful, and uct inferior in quality 
‘tw those imported into Great Britain from Africa. 
the young adjutant bird also is 
oado into ladies’ boas and victorines. The under 
‘tail coverts are collected and sold in considerable 
juantity. Many are procured at Trichoor in 
labar. In the Panjab the narrow black wing 

feathers of the onkar are used to make the 

or plamea for the khod or Biot Tass 
ve 8 legant 8) ce 5 ‘about, 
Gor 8 inches abore toe halimek ‘The feathers ot 
the bustard are similarly used. In Madras, dealers 
in irda’ feathera carry on their trade on an ex- 
tenure scale, One dealer had nearly 100 seta of 





FELIS. 


bringing 10 to 19 dollars the 100, Feathers form 
a ible re from India. In the four 
years 1857-8 to 1840-1, to the value of £27,570 


‘were exported, about one-third af which went to 

Britain, France, and China, Wings of s king- 

fisher are imported into Burma from India through 

Arakan. In 1875-1880 the feathers exported 
India were:— 

000 

41,279, 


Vatno,Rs. 
Bt} 
3,86,187 














G 5 486 
U77-78, | 67,223, 2,69,359, 
The blue feathers of the jay, the kingfisher, 
and other blue-feathered birde, are largely used 
in China for ornamentation, pasted on ailver gilt. 
The long scapular feathers of tho Indian auake- 
bird, Plotus melanogaster, Gmelin, is looked on 
dy the Khaya race as a badge of royalty.—Af. 
E.J.R.; Dr. Taylor in Ex., 1851. 
FEE-SHOO. Unrw. A yew tree of the genus 
. Ita needs are to be found in a dry 
state in all the doctors’ in Chinese towns, 


Minar, They are considered valuable ia eases of covgh, 


and diseases of the Jungs or chest. 
FEET-WASHING, alike amongst Hindus and 
Mahomedans, is a purification strictly attended to 
before meals. It has always been an oriental 
custom. With Hindus, so soon as a guest enters, to 
present him with water to wash his feet ia one of 


the first civilities 
FEL Pans. reptect Hence Fel-kbanty 
elephant shed; Fel-pai, elephantiasis Tt in from 
this word ‘Fe,’ with 'the Arabic ‘al,’ that the 
words Elephas and Elephant seem to come. 
FELAMORZ, the son of Rustam, the hero of 
Tomance, was defeated by Behram near 
the fort of Fessa, between Shiraz and Darab. 
Behram caused Felamorz to be hanged, and his 
tomb existed in the village, until, it is paid, 
Supers traveller took it away as a relic. 
FELIS, » genus of the mammalia, of tho oat 
kind, of the natural order Carnivora, the family 
Felidee, and tribe Feline. Amonget’ naturalists, 
the notices of them are usually Iimited to the 
Jarger wild animals of this genus, The lion, the 
pard, the cheeta, the chaus, the wild cat, and 
the caracal or lynx, are common to India and 
Africa, The tiger, the pard, the clouded leopard, 
the marbled tiger cat, the Jarge tiger cat, the 
Teopard oat, and the bay cat are common to 
India, Assam, Burma, an - 
is of Central Asia; and the amail tiger cat (F. 
Jerdoni), the rusty’ spotted oat. aud the spotted 
‘wild oat, are confined to the Penineala of India. 
‘Several of the smaller species of Felis have a vary 
close family resemblance, and zoological writers 
have not agreed as to their specific distinotions. 
Similarly, amongst sportemen in India, there iy 
continuous attempt to distinguish the various kinds 
of the cheeta. This word is of Hindi or Mahrett 
origi, and means spotted ; and amongat the: 


‘about Madras. Each feline animals, sportamen of the | the 
is responaible for the panther, the bisok leopard, the chesta, the hunt 
‘Thote seta ate ent out once a year, each ing or waned ohecta; and checta is ge 
with a spplied as = suffix to all of those. There 
‘arere son to bo at leat four vrieice of mpoited cata 
sad besides such rare animals as the mow leopard 
‘each the a, and the black panther, 
6000 fentbem, which The nian which ase confiaingiy 
pee called chests, "panther, difler #0 
shipped to Barms, Panang, Singupore, and masking andy meine male omy, 


FELIB. 


alike to the seentide and to the unacontise 


appear distinct species. lighter sommes 
bre aged meer rye a 
shaded into white at the belly, and ope iran the 
legs, neck, and chest, 

ate ee ee i 5 ene gut fi oh a 

called cheeta, wi preys on dogs and emall 
foimals, but is. quite umegual to cope with a jt “Eman ind toutes, fer Tonger ‘tnd 
Tee ok te ee ae eae ta in size, some not bi than a large tiger cat. 
Kt 

cies aug oe ped kopard ale abt BS See ee Sie He eee 
diane, and it Lis winoss Ta center “only 408s even in tents and houses, ae mars ah 


partially rotractile, Many of the native princes 
Fin them to hunt antelopes. Gumsor, and the Himslays. 








eae ‘Var. c, Felis melas, Pervon, F, petniger, Hodge, 
Heo, the Lion a Babbar Sher, Hox, ,, This is a well-marked race of » uniform dol 
BaP gnae | 1 PE | Baim Bank low, the spots, dhowing in parioar 
Naturalists are now of opinion that the lion of Aways found i in forests or forest country, 


Africa and Asia are identical, pale-coloured varie- gone ughout alt India, Assam, Malay 

fc gat Asa aro dont pate-clored pais” Bein, This nppowed by smn Beh 

Tion has A somewhat different ‘physiognomy, and Dlsck variety of the Felis pardus, and both 

were finer mane, a8 well a4 & tediat ting Y2ietce aro sid t0 bave been found in the mame 
ened hairs along the abdomen, which is 

Sit prosent in the Anintic lion. If is found , Felis jubate, the hunting cheota or hunting 

chiefly in the north-west, from Ontch to Hurriana, !eopard, i common, thongh not plentiful, through- 





Gwalior, out Southern Indi. They ean be quite tamed, 
pan gt a th Hoa ips. and as with freedom, It is the pard of the 

Str «eae: Betie foul tiger thus named was 

Hifi,’ °° AE Hip tlesing, deus srust i aigeorersd oi ty tir Fe T. Cantley in the Biwalik 
The ts found throughout India to 

the 8.E. boundary of China, aecegh the Malay _ Felis catus, the Cat, Domestic Cat. 
les in Jove apd Sumalre, The falar Sim. . Buon, Somra. Maile, Bans, 

rous in centre of the Peninsula in Da dad - an af 

‘very numerous in Singay Full-grown speci- grt Nad +s Rann Sa Ta, 


mens vary considerably in size, colour, and mark- eral term cat is applied by naturalists 
deen ee eee eenieedl be of tae’ mpetiee toalt efalne nike but 9 ence ee 
They fecd on cattle, on the sambur or Rasa of animale are called’ ata in all countries, Olivet 
hippelaphus, and more rarely on the Axis macu- cats, Genet eats, Marten cats, Pole cate, ete.; the 
Ista or spotted deer, but only when suffering Lemur also is the Madagascar cat. ‘The ‘marsupial 
from extreme bunger. hog, porcupine, auimals of Australia are known aa wild cata, 

Ferner ee cater ty thes. The kger Shirming bill of the people of Todia means the 
is nob brave, retires before ‘opposition, ‘unless bashful cat; and the wild cate of India are a small 
wounded. The buffaloes in herds charge at a but savage kind of lynx (Felisrufa). Domesticated 
tiger and beat it off. The wild dogs bunt down cata are not alluded to im Scriptare, tt they are. 


=a ‘will drive a tiger away, but have not the mentioned in a Sanskrit writing 2000 years old, 
to destroy one; and one was found evi and there are figures of them on the monuments 

Killed by a boat's tusk. On one occasion, a herd of of a much prior age. Mummy cats have 

hoy being carried off, the buffaloes charged the been identified with Felis chaus or marsh cats, 

tiger, and made it drop the lad. and with F. caligulata and F. bubastes, both still 
Felis pardus, Fun, the Pard. found in Egypt wild and domesticated. 


: Gray,  Temminck, and Blyth believe that the domeatio 

FE ee ee cata are deacendanta of soveral wid specie, which 
a ‘intermingle. F. sylves 

Been es atone eet nnd. F. Iybica ia the wild cat of “gene and 

HIM. in S.Africa ¥. Caffra is wild. In India are four 

‘wild species, of which F. chaua bas a Iyns-like 








hits bag, Bim pasa ct tigen 
Thia of tho lnger, seta ia 
found in Western 
‘uhanintan. ‘It ia of a pele fulvous 
wel a and closer 
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FELIS. 


tivalled by the story of the Florentine Messer 
“‘Anseldo degli Ormanni, in a letter of ‘Conte 
Lorenzo Magalotti' in ‘the ‘Soelia di Lettere 
Familiari,’ published by Nardini, Lond, 1862, p. 
139 ; hia two cata, due bellissimi gatti, un maschio 
tina feminina, acon relioved the king of an island 
(Canaria) on’ which he had been cast by a violent 
tempest, from the plague of mice, and he was 
recompensed ‘con richissimi doni.’—Earl, p. 333 ; 
Darens Animale and Plante; Ouscley's Fravels, 
Lp. 171; Jour, As, Soc. of Beng. 1856, p. 441. 
Felis uncia, Schr., the Ounce. 

F. ancioides, Hodga. F. irbis, Zhrend. 

F, pardus, Palas, 










The snow leopard is found in the higher parts 
of the Himalaya, from 9000 to 18,000 feet, accord- 
ing to the season. Its ground colour is of a pale 
yellowish grey; head, chocks, and back of neck 
with mail irregular black spote. It kills the wild 
and domestic sheep. Length, head and body 43 
feet, tail 8 feet. 

Felis diardi, Desm., Clouded Leopard. 

F. macrocclea, Temm. | F. macroceloides, Hodgs, 


F, nebulosa, Grif. 
fe ae ee Eat | eee -. » Lar, 
‘Lam-chittia of the Kas. 

‘A handaome, powerful leopard of the SE. Hima- 
laya, from 5000 to 10,000 feet elevation; alao in 
Nepal, Sikkim, Burma, Malay Peninsula, Somatra, 
‘Java, Borneo, Very destructive to aheep, goats, 

igs, and dogs. Usual ground colour, pale grecnish 
wns 

Felis viverrina, Deunett, Large Tiger Cat. 


B viveoopy Hodye. | ¥, Humalayene, Jardine 
¥. omlldoganter, Zemm, | F-Bengatensis, Buch Ham. 
Bagh-dashe, . . Beno. | Mach baghral, , xno, 


Travencire, Malar, Ceylon, throughout Bengal 

upto theS.E. Himalaya Terai, Burma, Nepal, China, 

and Malayana. It ia remarkably beautiful. 
‘Leopardus Japoncusie, Gray, of Japan, and L. 

brachyurus, Sicinhoc, of Formosa. 

Marbled Tiger Cat. 


ii, Hodgs. 
F.lelpantis don, Hodge 





the Sil 
Felis Bengalensis, Desm., the Leopard Cat. 
F. Sumatrana, Hore. undulata, Schinz, 
favancnsis, 5, ‘Obaus nervalinus, Gray. 
¥, Nipalensis, Hodge, Leopardus Chiaonsis, U7. 
F. pardichrovs, 5, L. Roevesii, Ev, 
F. minute, em 


‘A very variable species, ford throughout 
Ceylon, all India south-eastwards to Java, It is 
untameable. It is the Wagati of the Mabratte; 
lives in hollow trec, and destroys hares, mouse 
deer, ote. 

Felis Jerdoni, Blyth, the Lesser Leopard Cat of 
the Peninsula of India, very similar to F, Bengal 
enaia 

Felis aurata, Temm., the Bay Cat. 

F. Moormensia, Zodgs. | F. Temminckii, Vigors. 
¥ nigrescens, yy ‘Moormi cat, Hodge 

Tnlabits the central rogio of Nepal and Sikkim. 

iis robiginosa, 1s. Geoff, Rusty Spotted 
Namal pili, Tam. Gt the aren, near Madras 
and Nellore. Colour greenish grey, with a faint 
rufous tinge ; breeds with domestic cat. 


Thia prottily-marked wild cat bas been found in 
iim Himalaya, 











FELSPAR. 


Felis planiceps, Pigors, of the Malay Peninsula, 
24. The Lynzine Group. 
Felis torquata, F. Cuv., Spotted Wild Cat. 
F, ornate, Gray. Leopardus it i 
¥ pervalina, Jordine, oy 








‘The ground colour is cat-grey, with numerous 
gall black roundish apote. "Length 2 fect, tail 1 
foot. Central India, common at Hissar; feeds on 
the jerboa rat. 

7 Felis ohana, Guden, 


. affinis, 
F, kutas, Pearson. 
F. erythrotes, Hodge 


Common Jungle Cat. 
[ F, Jaoquemonti, Zs, 
‘Chaus lybious, Gray. 


Common all over India, and up to 8000 feet, 
and throughout Africa; breeda with domestic ost. 

Felis caracal, Schr., the Red Lynx. Caracal 
melanotis, Gray, is found throughout Africa, in 
Arabia, Persia, Tibet, in many parte of Central 
and Western India, not in the Himalays or Bengal, 
Feeds on peafowl, hares, etc., and is trained to kill, 


harce, peafowl, kites, crows, cranes, 

Felis Ieabellina, Blyth, is the Lynx of Tibet, and 
F, manul, Pallas (F. nigripectas, Hodge.), is also 
of Tibet.’ F. megalotis, Temm., is of Timor. 

Felis jubata, Schreb., the Hunting Leopard. 

F, guttata, Hermann, | _F. venation, ¥, Smith, 

«, + Bayo. | Obita, Yus, Laggar, Hip. 
Chireha, Sivungi,. Cay. Ghite’pul oe. TL 

This waa the pard, panther, and leopardus of the 
ancients, Length, head and body about 44 feet, 
tail 24 feet, height 24 to 29 feet Ib is found 
throughout Africa, in S,W. Asia, Syria, Meso- 

in Sind, Rajputaus, Kandesh, Central and 
Bonwhera India." It stacke’ antelope, guaclle, and 
nilgai. It is teained to hunt deer, and is carcied 
hooded on a cart till near the herd, where it is 
ushooded and slipped. Tt then alipt down, and, 
if near the antelope, springs forward with a 
velocity perhaps exceeding that any other quad- 
. It singles out the biggest buck 
of the herd, liolds it by the throat till disabled. 
If it fail, it walks about angrily.—Jardine, Mam- 
mals; Elliot; Blyth. 

FELL, CaPram, I.N., surveyed the Coromandel 
const and the northern ‘parte of the coast of the 
‘Tenasserim Provinces. 

FELLAH, Fallihy in Feypt, a cultivator, « 
farmer; but spplied to an Egyptian is deemed 

ve, 


FELLEK. Pens. A stout pole 6 or 8 feet long, 
with two rope nooaes in the contre, used for the 
bastinado (zarab). The mnfferer is laid on the back, 
hia fect are inserted in the noses, and retained 
immoveable in the air by a man at each end.of the 
pole; and two men, armed with pliable sticks, 
called chob, beat the soles of the culprit’s feet. 
‘The Persians call it Chob kburdan, to eat stick. 

FELSPAR, a mineral entering largely into the 
composition of bypogene. rocks; granite is com- 

of felspar, quartz, and mica. It forma 
nearly two-thirds of granite rocks; it contains 
potas, an alkaline substance with a.strong attrac- 
tion for moisture or water. After s shower or a 





heavy night's dew, the moisture is taken up by 
the ep, and conveyed into the substence of 
the rock, a portion of the potass being dimolved 
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FELT. 


out. After a time the remaining conatituenta of 
the felspar, yiz. the silica and alumina, become 


crumbly, sod gradually fall into powder, called | 


Kaolin of porcelain enrth, or are washed! into clay 
a 

FELT. Labad, Aran. Namdsh, Pers, Felts 
are extensively manufactured throughout Southern 
Asia; those of Kandabar bave many beantiful 

The best folt is from sheep's wool ; the 

commoner kinds from a mixture of wool and 
goat's hair picked and cleaned. ‘The ‘ un’ or ‘oon’ 
is spread out evenly on a large mat made of 
guinea grass stalks, which is then rolled back- 
wards and forwards, and pressed until all 
They are used as carpets, cushions, bedd 
horte clothing, and by nomades for warm lining 
for their hair tents, and vary in price per piece 
from I or 2 to 50 or 60 rupees, Patterna are 
formed by beating in or felting wools of different 
colours, and a not unpleasing effect is prodaced.— 
Bellew; MacGregor, p. 47. 

PELUJAH, On the Euphrates, about 70 milea 
below Hit, is the modern castle of Feluiah, 
itnuted 203 miles W. 2° N. of Baghdad. The 
average width in this part of the river decreases 
@ little, being only about 250 yards, with an 
ordinary depth of 20 feet; and there is a current 
of less than 2} miles per hour in the flood seasn. 
when the river forms many islands, without wood. 
Above Felojah, at 53 miles S. 60° W. from it, 
the derivation called the Suklawiyah takes place. 
‘Thia stream crosses Mesopotamia by a tortuous 
eastern course on the north side of Akar-Kuf, 
and enters the Tigris at a point 5 miles below 
Baghdad ; but until altered by Daoud Pasha to 
avoid the danger of inundations, it joined the 
‘gris & little above the city. The distance from 
river to river (by the course of the Euphrates 
steamer in passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1838) 
is about 45 miles. See Karej. 

FENG-SHUY. Cuix. The geomantic influences 
of tho locality. 

FENNEL SEED, Nigella sativa. 















Zadionnj, Rasianvj, Aras. Gus., Hinp. 

Natpemyerwes, “Bony. Jay., MALAY. 

Bian-hwul-hiang, Civ. Pars. 
5 . . e Dox, 

Fenouil, «FR 

Wa . Gus, How. P 





Kala ji, | : 

‘A variety is cultivated in the SE. of Atin, 
and the natives regard ita black aromatic seeds 
aa stomachic, carminative, and as @ condiment. 
Indeed, they were formerly used as a pepper. ‘The 
goeds put amongat linen are supposed to keep 
away insects. They yield by expression » dark- 
coloured fragrant oll, The Hebrew word, which 
in Isainh is rendered fitches, designates this plant ; 
but not that in Ezekiel, where the original word 
for fitches signifies spelt, a species of wheat — 
Mason; Ainalic; Madras Exh. J. Rep. 

FENUGREEK SEED, Trigonella foenum- 
greeeum. 





Belbeth, . . . Anas./Shomlit, . . . Pens. 

Menta-soppa, + Cax.|Alformas, Pout. 

Montis, . "i . : sinc. 

Roses 1 Ye. | Vendie, Tan 
lam. | Mentuloo, 








. . Tee. 
Cultivated in India. Flowers emall and white. 
Seeds deemed tonic and carminative; used as & 
condiment and in curries. An oil is extracted 
from them.— Voigt, p. 209. 


FERINGI. 


FERALIA of the Romana is the Sradéha of 
the Hindox—W. 

FERGUSSON, JAMES, Architect, C.LE., 
DCL, LLD., RS, PRGS. and MRAS, 
was born at Ayr, in Sootiand, in 1808, and was 
for a sbort time's partner in’ a mercantile firm 
in Calcutta. During the yeare 1836-1842 he 
travelled through Indie, investigating the history, 
forms, and architectural antiquities, examined tho 
eastern caves at Cuttack aud Mababallipur, also 
those of Ajunta, Eilora, Karli, Kenberi, Elephanta, 
‘and others; and he bas published the result of 
his researches into the origin of the architectural 
and sculptured remsins of India, in volumes of 
the highest value to the ancient history of that 
country :—Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples 
of India, 1845; Picturesque Ilustrations of 
Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, 1847; Essay 
‘on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 1847; 
Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of Art + 
Handbook of Architecture, 1865; On a Propose 
New System of Fortification, 1849; Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis Restored, 1851; History 
of the Modern Styles of Architecture, 1862, 1874; 
History of Ancient and Indian Architecture, 3 
vols., 1865, 1874, 1876; Tree and Serpent Worship, 
1868 and 1878 ; ‘Illustrated Handbook for India, 
1855, 1859; Rude Stone Monuments, 1872; 
Holy! Sepulchre, 1865, 1871; Study of Indian 
Architecture, 1867; Temples of the Jews, 1878; 
Cave Temples of India, jointly with Mr. Burgess, 
1880. In 1859 he was appointed one of tho 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into the defences 
of Great Britain. 7th April 1871, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects presented him 
with the Royal Gold Medal, as the author who 
had distinguished himself by'his architectural re- 


searches. 

FERHAD, 20 conspicuous in Persian romance, 
contemporary with Khuaru Parvez, or Chosroes 
{at the close of the 6th century), and that 
monarch's rival in the affections of fair Shirin, was 
‘a native of Kurdistan. He may be almost alwa: 
recognised by the tishah or pickaxe, with which, 
for the sake of his mistress, be fractured or exca- 
vated enormous rocks, and, according to iradition, 
reduced the rugged ‘face of Mount Besiton into 
those extraordinary seul; for which it is atill 














‘Tec, remarkable. With his tiahah, says the poet 


Nizami, he rendered the hardest stone, as it were, 
soft like wax,—Ouseley's Travels, i. p, 284, 
FERIDUN, 2.0. 700? a hero of Persia, whose 
legend ia related by Firdusi in the Shabnama, 
Feridun is fabled to have been the son of Abtin 
and Firinek, and to have been born in the reign of 
Zobak. Zobak, being warned by wise men that 
Feridun would overthrow his kingdom, sought to 
destroy the child. Feridan's father was killed, but 
the mother led to India with the child, who was 
there broaght up by a hermit. When sixteen 
yeara of age, Feridun learned from his mother the 
secret of bis birth, and determined on revenge. 
He overthrew the king, and nailed him to a rock. 
Feridan, in this Iranian legend, is identical with 
the Trita of the Veda. He is fabled 
to have killed the tyrant Zohak on the Demavend 
mountain of the Albors, south of the Caspian, as 


‘Trita slew the demon Vritra.—Bunsen, p. 348. 
FERINGL Hrap., Pers. A term employed by 

‘Mahomedans of India to designate a. 

Tt is used derogatorily, but ought not to Bo, 


FERISHTA. 


ing derived from Fering, E 
pate a Dowlar ied the 
and po 


6 Danaii- 
mp of India. Peling is the Tibetan ‘om etter 

Pon.ct the word Firingi, liself « corruption 
the otiental word for European. 







he -Ferishta, a work considered enperior 

to all the other general histories of India. He 

vs born oF Abteabed, on the shores of, ie 
, A.D. 1570, according 

but accerding to M. Jules an ‘AD. 1550. His 

father, Ghulam Ali Hindu Shab, left his native 

came to Ahmaanaggur while Ferishta 


country an 
was a lad, then ruled over by the Nizam Sbabi, Orateva 


Brigga supposes his death to have occurred A.D. 
1612, when only 41 years of age. He seems to 
have’ nooompacied 
aes he lived under the Adal Shahi kings, and 
the book on which several haye been 
Tented! viz, The History of Hindustan from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Akbar, which was 
translated by A. Dow, 8 vola 4to, ‘London 1768; 
also The History of Dekhan from the First 
Mahomedan Conquest, and the History of Bengal 
to 1780, which was translated from the Persian 
Dr. J, Scott in 1794; The History the Rise 
of the Mahomedan Powers in India till A.D. 1612, 
{rantlated from the Persian by Jo, Briggs, 4 vole, 
Bro, London 1830. He also ‘wrote many novela 
‘Bis ahs oe 8ny ceed fo, are ae in 
Ripetiod of famine hile etl 0 
ct age. in work was translsted by General 
Briggs garth ihetaces See 
feerel when the Poona Residence; 
by Hast Rao, and had again to vertanalaved 


FERNS, the rougére of the French and Félea It 


of tho Italians. Flowerless planta, the Filicales of 
Lindley and Filicos of other sutors, beonging 0 
Acrogene. The species present infinite variety, 
in the form and division of thetr 
fronds, the arrangement 
form and general character of the clusters (sori) 
of minute fruit capsules, which are disposed upon 
the under sarface ce margin of the fronds. The 
Fhizomet of the common rake (Pteria aquilina, 
4.) damit 9 ferinaceous food in tines 
scarcity, ‘The male shield-fern, et. are employed 
in medicine en anthelmintics, "but in 
India 


lavgel cultivate exotic apecies as te. 
Tn the tal fe-landa are met Pee anata the 
hills aud mountains of India they are abundant. 
‘The Dipteris Horsfieldii of Johne is the noblest 
of all fern. Captain Beddome in 1868 insued a 
volume on the Ferns of Southern India, containing 
84 trees Pe Specie of the following occur in India : 


we Lautrophyum. 1 tdshomanes 
are Licanivig, | 7 Gemundacee, 
dapitem” | Tchaiaetine, | 
feaplentomn, —] 1 vittaria. a oo 
3 Tblecknum. | 3 Denew. 
Dediantem, | Gleickeniacer. | 1 Kauifussia, 
ifomeria. | Loeratopteria. | OpAioploenscem. 
ea |e, (18 
Zacrertisiam, |” fem. ‘eashys. 


Kr jen of 
alee Kieah, Game Specie ot Nep 


Eiana Sultan to Bijapur, Bil 


FEROZPUR. 


under this name. A kind of arrowroct ia pre- 
pared from the rhisomes wis ae sao eae, 


Fe Spores Tartieshs Ome, Osan. This fern plant 
grows i Herhes chuen, and Che-kiang, 
China, where the name of the spores means gol 
tea-sen Itia an exceadingly ight, fine, resdlah- 


iropedem at ak h burns almost aa readily as 
HZAD BAKHTYAR, the 29th and las 


Cet ces of es ant a, Kings, AD. ar Dae 
tocessor, ‘ 4 
Matouelane’ core? eee 
FERONIA ELEPBANTUM. Rezb. 
mine)! Hon. | Anisifolias Rumphii. 
Kay Sant 





¢ Buox 
Hiepiaat api treo, Exo. Vila, Pita vals, « er 
lephant ree, Exo. a ” 
Wood ey Volinn: 
Koit ka jhar, ,”. Hip, Velags, Kapitthamu, Txt, 
Bhuip bois, ikaw Parupu velog, . 
Bhu kupit Saxax, . Nela, Pali 


The large, tall, wood-applo tree, one of the 
Aurantiacer or orauge tribe, ia widely diffused in 
India. Ite wood is white, hard, and darable. 
specimen which was tried bore 360 Ibe. Ja 
tam it is much used in houso- 
ti enid not tobe very durable, Tt could pee 
y 80 as 40 withstand expescre, Its 
tpheroidal te fruit when ripe contains e dark brown, 
agreeable subacid pulp. When an incision is 
vaade inthe funk, transparent oly ud exdet, 
which is used by painters for mixing their eolours, 
Both leaves and lowers have «wong olour 
anise, and the young leaves are given is the bowel 
com, ints of ehiidren a8 stomachic stimnlant, 
a juantit; 8 clear white 
mush reasmnbling. gum-atsbie tn ita sensible pro: 
& pertics, and forts the well-known Hast Toala 
gumn-arabic; and, from ita ready solubility with- 
Ont residue, it gives the best mucilage for making 
black ink. ' The rather acid pulp contained within 
Ne hard shel of the fruit i eaten with ugar, mt 
ig not much prized.—Ainslie ; Roxb, ; Rohde} M. 
E.J, R.; Gibson's Report ; O'Sh. 5 big, ee 
‘FEROZ. Pers. Victory. Hence bad, 
‘of Ferospur, Ferozbabr, as names of towns; Ferot 
and Ferozahah, names of persons and kings. 
FEROZ KOHI, a tribe of the @ mall 
number of people, about 8000, dwelling on thesteq 
MUNE, of Hale No, and from their inaogeesi 
afilict their whole neighbourhood with 
Their robbing and plundering, “Kale No, on he 
summit of the mountain, and the fortified places of 
Darzi, Kutch, and Chaksaran, are considered similar 
to the whole nesta of the Bakhtiari and Luri in 
the environs of Iefaban. They have a resemblance 
to tho Hazara, but their forehead, chin, oom- 
plexion, and figure are less Turanian. They are 
decidedly Iranian. They take their name, the 
Ferot Kobi, after tbe city of that name, about 63 
milesfrom Teheran. Timur settled them by force 
in Masenderan, but they soon returned to thelr 
have a few oattle, and they 
hinder tho caravans traveling 
os asked 


‘Maimani 
soattared tents of the Jamshidi.—Va 
FEROZPUB, in ist, 80° 07° 1" N, By ng 2 
4” E,, in the 


Sutlej. ‘The mean. Te ear dhe section nTiSo Ieee 
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FEROZ SHAH. 


FEROZ SHAH, in the neighbourhood of Fetuz- 
pur, in the Panjab, A battle was fought here 
En tos Dat anil Sad Doser sber 1845, between the 
British and the Sikb. 

FEROZ TAGHALAQ SHAH, kin 
‘was grandfather of Sultan Mahmud, wi sm Tone 
vonquered, It was this king (4d. 1851-1888, 
AH. 752-790) who removed the lat or pillar, 

to one account, from near Kbizrabad, 

immediately west of the Jumna, at the foot of the 
Siwalik Hills, to Dehli, and erected it in the 
‘centre of his palace. This column is alluded to by 
Chand as ‘telling the fame of the Choban,’ bat 
he maya it was ‘placed at Nigumbode,’ a place of 
pilgrimege on the Jumns, afew miles below Dehli, Bal 
‘whence it must have been removed to its G 
singular position. ‘The nama of Beesildeo mala 
deva) heads the inscription on the 
pillar is now known as one of the Slits Lat, abo 
the Golden Lat, so called from the gilt kalssa, 
pinnacle or ball, which Feroz Shah placed on its 
summit. This monolith, like the kin red pillar at 
Allahabad, was in the first instance sively 
devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text of 
the edicte of Asoka, but succoeding 
have taken advantage of the ready 
monument to aupplement a record of own 
prowens ‘The bther atone pillar at Dati was 

yught from Mirat. His long reign was distin- 
guinhed dy the erection of many mosques, serai, 


colleges, hospitals, pubic bathe, welly aqueducte, 


‘ion. He excavated a fine 
canal, rant moailg ‘ron ‘gs river Jumna through the { 
wince of Dehli to the Kaggar river, which 
subsequently fell into dine but 200 miles of it 
‘were restored by the in the middle of the 
19th century, ‘The ne worka executed in his 


feign ware O dams acroutrivee, and 90 reservoirs 
id ene Jrvigation, 40 mows, 80 colleges, 


evaneeris, 100 he i ioe 
ny oth pa ta 


jes many othi 
whee. 102) Ome, Sec Lat 
‘ERQUEH, amongst the Afghans, means 9 


tribe. 





separation, Fesgab, 0 tribe or commnnity. 
ERREOLA BUXIFOLIA. Rost. iii. p. 790. 
‘Maha buxifolia, Pers. 

‘Tumbilli maram, . ‘Tam. | Ercombala maram, Tat. 

‘This plant grows among the Cirear mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but in the low countries 
it is only @ shrub. The wood is dark-ooloured, 
remarkably hard and durable; when its size will 
auimit, it is employed for such uses as require the 
most durable, hes es small red fruit 
containing one si when Fi leasant to the 
taste, and is well known ove. fndia. — Rozb, 
Ainslie; Mr. Rohde's MSS. ; 

FERRY, |The ferries at Fiver in the S. of Asia 
are crossed by 


Tt is probably from the Arabic Farg, °flicinale. 


tenverses meel. It isa mohthly mortuary serviod ah 


FESTIVALS. 


ferry-men on the Kiston river in the Peninsula 
ate the Koli race, stalwartmen. The Kili-Katr or 
Face are also Kabl-gira or ferrymen. 
FERULA ASAFGTIDA. Linn. 
Narthex asafostida, File. 





‘Hiltit, peda + ARAB Farah, - . + . Hw, 

Ja ea Hingw-patri, Tat. 

prety ‘Bing, + Hixp. ' Ea a “ 
‘This plant grows in all the mountainous countries 


in the north, the south, and the east of Persia, be- 
twoon Persia and ‘het, aud ia Lar, Khorasan 
Afghanistan, up to India. It grows in the ne a 
bourhood of Herat, mountains of bench, 
Baluchistan, vad on the Hindu Kush at 7000 feet. 
yya the asafcctida, plant occura in 
Pragi and tho localities given fet daphne and 
desmodium (as yielding material for making paper 
in district jails). Dr. Stewart got this ant 
in Khagan (Jhelum basin) at about 6000 
and Dr. Cleghorn, he says, mentions peeioend 
of it as being brought to him on the Uj 
Ghenab at over 8000 foct, but is not known there. 
‘This plant has been conjectured to have pro- 
diucodthe Lansr of tho ancients (6e0 Antrantia), 
which, however, is now ascribed to « Thapais. 
‘The gum-resin ‘asafestida is obtained by slicing 
the roots. ‘am juice oa, which dice 
‘into a feti ity, a at 
mun.” ‘The scout ob ancl alucd tor 
the gumeresin othe cpithel 0 of the dealt dunes 
the fame ie biter, acrid and very durable. Ass: 
cide occu i commaios in ehipelom mee of 
waxy consistence, with small trang, brittle 
Tndwhita tours,’ Tels uaod in modiane, and by a 
lata of Hindus as condiment with their food, 
Stewart; Cleghorn. Pani. Rep. ;, Powell 
FERULA GALBANIFERA.  Weea and Bherm, 
Coasts of the Mediterranean, the Cancasus, eto. 
yields copiously we seoretion’ which dries into & 
a ippored by some to be a galbanum. 
Brotecoor Dow ten tent gelbanui ia fielded by 
quite a different genus, calied by bim Galbanum 
—Eng. Cye.; Hogg, p. 388; Vou Mueller, 
FERULA ORIENTALIS.—? O'S) 
F. ammonifera, Fee. | Feabook, AmB. 
It grows in Ania Minor, Greece, and Morocco; 

















su saource of gumammonincum.—O'Sh.364, 
FERULA PERBICA. W. F. Sagapenam, Fi 
be + + ARR jan, . GR, PRRs, 
nr SE 
A native of Persia; about two feeb high, 
to some authorities, it luces anga- 
penum. Nees von Exenbeck ‘and Lindley con- 


sidered it on one of many plants from which 
scafcetide in procured. | Ssgapenum is found is 
masses. Ite odour resembles that of gariie and 
suafoetida ; its taste is hot, nauseous, and rather 
bitter. Its sometimes adulterated with bdellinm, 
gunds-birosa, and other gum-resina oF 
arpentines. "It is collected in the same mannet 


inflated as asafoctida ; i polls 98 @ rupees the pound. 


medical uses of sagapenum are the same aa hove 
of asafcetida, but it is considered leas 
and ia but little employed —O'SA. p. B63. 
FESTIVALS of the Hindus, of the Mahomedans, 
Barnes, and of the Chinese, ary connect with 
At the Hindu Ashsvea, 
faire of the now toon, Hindus ont ou 


ea 


preyers ere offered up for their parcnis, grad 
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nd great ents, In the new moons of 
Taouery, July, and August, they make offerings to \ 





the manes, a eek food. The Thivasam is an 
suatrerery commemoration of their grand 
\d-parent. ‘The Mahalya Pat of 
the mer peel of Angust ise mortuary service. Avani 
Avattam is a half-yearly service. With Mahome- 
ana, the new year festival of the Maharram, and 
thoze of the Ramzan and Bakreed are their 
‘The Chinese new year falls on the 15th of Aquarius, 
their feast of lanterns on the first full moon of 
the new 
WETISHISM is the belief that external pheno- 
mena can be controlled by witcheraft;; the stage of 
religion in which man supposes he can force the 
Deity to comply with bis desires. Totemiam is the 
‘worship of natural objects. 








FEUD, Hindu Wer; Weree, afoe. The Saxon | 


term for the composition of a feud, Wergeldt, 
is fawiliar to reulers. In some of the Rajput 
states tho initial vowel is hard, and pronounced 
Beer, Jn Rajasthan Ber is more common than Wor, 
‘put throughout the south-west Wer only ia used. 
Jn these we have the origin of the Saxon word 
War, the French Guer or Guerre. The Rajput 
Wergeldt ia and, or a danghter to wife—Zou's 
jasthan, i. ity! 

EUDATORY, a term applied, since A., 1860, 
to the rulera of territories enclosed within British 
Gisticts, ‘They ae ebifly in the Panjab, Bombey 
Presidency, Central and N.W, Provinces; and in 
1881 their subjects were 19,254,402 noule! ‘Thore 
are, besides, acveral Native States in Central India, 
Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajputana, 
ang teaancor ith 36. 748 2obabiiantn, Prior 
to the assumption by Queen Victoria, 

a, of the direct rule of British India, Eapee eat 
ted the princes by their 
g their household oF family 





Indi’ Company desi 
hereditary ee or 
or territorial names, aa the Gran 
Gaekwar, Sindia, the Nizam, Holkar, Waisjah ee 
but this was changed to the term Fendatory, 
1881 thero were many of these, her ladepeadent 
sovereigns, or with restricted powers. In 
Rajputana ere ralers with the titles of Raja, Maha- 
raja, Rana, Mabarana, in a region of 120,000 
equire mules in extent, in 20 Tincipalities, and 
population in 1881 of 10,268,392 souls, the 
chief of hem boing of Udaipur (Oodeypur), Jodh- 
pur, and Jeypore, and the whole of them could 
assemble 70,000 foot and horse; the other Raj- 
putana States being Banewara, Bhurtpur, Bikanir, 
Bundi, Dholpur, Dun, Jeysulmir, Jhala- 
‘war, Korrowleo, Kishengarh, Kotah, Laws, Partab- 
garh, ‘Shahpura, Sirobi, Tonk, and Ulwar. The 
‘Nizam of Hyderabad supports contingent of about 
7000 of all arms, and lias besides 36,890 infantry, 
8200 cavalry, and 725 guns. Indore, where the 
Maharaja Holkar rules over the Malwa, populs- 
tion of a million, and an army of 10,000 men ; 
the Maharaja, Sindia rules at Gwalior, over s state 
of of 80,000 square mile, and » population of ‘three 
‘has an army of about 24,000 men. 
The Gatkwar ruler of Baroda has about 20,000 
men, Tn 1874 the Peudatories had an aggregate 
revenue of 15 millions sterling, and 310,000 
soldiers, with 8500 guns. The Maharaja of Kash- 
mir bas 20,000 of all arms. Ne is tributary to 
China, but could at any time bring 100,000 armed. 
men into the field, ‘These two states have treaties 
with Great Britain. 


FEUDATORY. 


"Tho Akulkote chief ia a Mahratte Sudha of the 
Bhonslafamily, to which belong aleo the Kelhspar 
is addressed as Rao Sahib Mibrban, 


Sion the earlier and middle parta of the 
eth century, when Mahomedan generals, the 
Bates ‘and the French, were striving for supte- 
macy in the Karnatic, the rulers for the time were 
styled Nawabs of Arcot. This was the title of a 





f. family whom the British favoured, and whom the 


treaty of Paris of 1751 acknowledged, thou 
they style themselves Walajah, of ier ai ee 
‘The last Nawab died in 1865, but his uncle, Prince 
Azim Jah Bahadur, was since then crested’ Princo 
of Arcot, and this title deecended to that “p ‘ince’a 
son, who was styled Umdat-ul-Ut irl 
| Unica, Medar-ul-Molk, Arim- wu Dowish, A 
| Dowlah-al-Angliz (Zehir-u-Dowlab), has Baa 
dur, Zu-ul-Figar Jung, Fitrat Jung, Sipah Salar, 
Amir-i-Arkat and (?) Hind, G.C.S.[. 

‘The Banaganapilly rater is » Mahomodan Syud, 
=e ‘Nawab of Banaganapilly, Khan Baho- 


i Subabdar is not ruling. In 1768, 
Salar A Roun ae placed by Clive on the musout 
‘as Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; and in 
1880 the holder of the titular digaity was the 
eighth in succession, and styled Nawab Mantazam- 
= Reig Mohbsan-u-Dowlah, Faridun Jab (name), 
lur, Nasrat J: ‘ang. 
on Bengal there are many grest Hindu landed 
‘a4 the Raja of Benares, the Raja of 
dwan; and numerous chieftains with terri- 
possessions, as in Munipur, and amongst 
the Garo and Khasaya, and in Assam on the east, 
and in the west, ageult the Santal, Kol, eto, 
Ta Calcutta, pital of Bengal, there are 
reed families’ with iealar i pp some of 




















them patronymic, some of jomedan and some 

of Hindu bach as Deb; Sri Rajn Dab- 

, the Bhao Balla: ar; Rai, Raja, in Rani, Mahara 
Mabaroni, ial Bebadus Bahadur, Raja Babadur, 


Mabaraja’ Bahador; Malik, Nawab. A Hindu 
lady, great patron of Jearving, has recently been 
created ani. 

The Bhadauria family of the Agra district often 
rendered good service to the British; and Lord 
Lake bestowed on them the pargana of Atsir ag 
an altamgha jeghir, but it was subsequently re- 
ye 





maggar ralere ao styled Thakur, and have 
wget lady of the Mahomedin 
ie rated by a lady of Ye Mahou 
faith, "Shah Jahan Bogam, GQ. m of 
Bhopal. The tialar “feighationa of’ the he ‘Bhopal 
‘are, Myan, Rao, Rawut, Raja, Maharaja, 
Behadar, Nawab, and Thakur. 

Biurtpur, in Hindusten, bas a Hindn family of 
the Jat race, the ancient Gee. Their title in 
Brijandsr Siwsi Babadar, Bahadur Jung, Maha- 
raja of Bhurtpar. The Jat are an earnest, brave 


*Bibanir, in Raj 





ee tant, is rated over by a Rahtor 


Rajput, styled je of Bikanir. 
Bobali, 8 d eatate in the Northern 
Cirears, is he 


Wy afhads,  ftgled Raja Sabib Mihe- 
‘tan Dostan, Raja (name) Bobali ans Gara. 
‘The Bundi ruler is atyled Malrao Raja of Bundi. 
Jn the, Canarase-speaking conntzy, the chicts 
wre largely of Malratta origin. Jamneps Kara 
means 8 public benefactor. 
has a Hindn ruler, atylod Roja Bahadur ; 
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is seal boars the titles Sado-rahal. Nor Singh, 

Sam Singh, Sat-Bijai Bakodar “Singh, soa of 

fizam Singh. His insignia is a yellow or pitambar 
fag aod chowri and staff, 

the Cochin sovereign is « Hindu, whose insignia 

with umbrella, lntap, and chank 

is Highness Rama Varma, Raja of 





iss palan 
betiperss led 
Cochin, K.0.8.1, 

Holkar, a sovereign ruling at In 
is of the Dhangar or shepherd tribe. He is ‘aed 
Maharaj, Dhiraj, Balen ur, Siwai, Takoji Rao 
Holkar ‘Babadur, SL Since 1888, 
succeeding ruler has been ad 
Hindu rites. Jeswunt Rao died iil, and was 
ancceeded by his son Mulhar Rao, who died in 
1833, childless. Martand Rao wae adopted as his 
successor, but he was dep. owed ‘Hari Rao, who 
died in 1848, also ‘childlees ; his adopted son 
and successor, Khande Rao, ‘aied in 1844, and was 
stieoeeded by adoption by Tukoji Rao (ruler, 1881). 

Hyderabad, in the Dekban, haa been for nearly 
200 under a Mehomedan family, now styled 
the Asof Jahi, The state is in the centre of the 
Peninsula, and is formed out of parts of the Gond, 
Teling, Canarese, and Mahratta countries. ‘The 
sovereign ia generally known ap the Nisatn, but is 
atyled eral Semalicy Bustar-u-Dauran, 
‘Arastah ~i- Zaman, Nizam - ul - Mulk, 
Nizam-u-Dowlah, Mabbab Ai hen Bahadur, 
Fatah Jung. 

‘The Jeypore Maharaja is a Kachwaha Rajput. 

The Jhala raler at Drangada in Kattyawar is 
also a Rajput famil 

Jodhpur, under 1 Nabari, aRahtor Rajput. 

uM paler 7 erry isa a estate near 

jadras, held under a perpetual (cowl) agreement 

ad‘i-Milkiat Tatimres). ne onrictor is 

styled Raja Damara Kumara (name), Naidu Baha- 
dar Vara. One of them died March 1881. 

Kepurttalla 8 fauily knowa +8 tho Ablawalis 
from the villa ‘Ablu, near Lahore. It is a 
Sikh chietioiney of 8 800 aquare miles in the Panjab, 
avd of 850 sqeare wiles in Oudh. Heveaue. 17 


in Malwa, 





‘Kashnir snd Janu aro rated b; by a, funily of 
Jamwal Rajputs, by treaties of 6th March 1841 
and ist January 1877, styled Maharaja Inder 
Mabindar Bahadur, ‘Sapar-i-Sultanat, Musbir-i- 
Kaisar-i-Hind, The arca of Jamu and Kashmir 
ie 69,000 equate miles; population, 1,600,000; 
chief towns, Jama on the Ravi, Srinagar in Kasb- 

mir, and Leb. 

Kavatnagar, » great mmindari near Madras, 
held by a family who rose from obscurity in the 
17th century, known in history as Bomras. 

Kolhapur is held by a descendant of the great 
Sivaji, s Mahratta ruler of the Bhonela family, 
with the ttle Chatrapats Mahara} 

Kotah ruler is Chauhan Rajput. 

sue Yaler is of the Samma family, Jharijah 





a atta chiefs under the Poona collectorate, in Malik, 


the Dekhan and in the Southern Mabratta country, 
eta, have ised titular names, but many of 
them have official designations, a8 Pant-Prithinidi, 


Pant-Amatya, the Ghatge chief of Kagal, cbiet of 
Ichalkaranji, chief of Sangli, chief of Mudhol, the 
Sborperay, Fa twrardhan, the Vinchurkar, ete. 

The Vale "bya Hinds 
sovoreign, under te ‘partition treaty of 1799, 
framed after the fall of Seringapatam. The pre- 


3a 


‘to ever, mostly of Hindu origin, as 
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sent raler, Chamrajendra Wadiar, born 1862, was 
adopted By his predecessor, was installed 23d 
Bepeember’ 1868, and placed’ in charge in March 


1881. He is ‘styled Maharaja Chamrajendra 
‘Wadiar Bahadur Raje of M 
_Nepal has treaties with Tndin as an independent 


, but it is tributary to China. The titlea 
ot he late Maharaja Jung Bahadur were Thopg- 
Tin-pimma Kokang-vang-syan, Commander of the 

Army, the Valorous, Perfect in Bvarything, Master 
Military Affairs, Maharaja (name) Jung 
fash The titles used in 2 Nepal are, how- 
raj, Maharaj, 
Kunwar, Rawal, Rawat, Sah, Babadh 

‘The Nowanagar chict is styled Maharaja Jam 
Sahib Sivanthan Nowanaga: 

‘Oudeyper ia riled by « Sutyabansi Rajput, His 
Highness Mabarana Sujjan Singh, born 9th Jane 
1858, They are mentioned in A.D. 720, and are 
deemed Hindus of the highest rank. 

The Parsee race is chiefly dwelling in 
of the Bombay districts ; they were refugees 
Persia in the fourteenth century. Her Majesty 
created Jamsetji Jijibhoi a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. ‘The Itustomt Cowashi family claim as 
8 titular appellation, Davar, said to scan in tho 
Zend or Pehlavi, @ chief or judge. That family 
has also assumed the designation of Modi, meaning 
Provision supplier. "Indeed, exoept their constant 
use of the Hindi term Jee ‘added to a name of 
Persian origin, the Parsces are proud of the trades 
by whieh they sequined wealth, and io Bombay 

are the Bottlewala. 


*Potiala ia « Sidi Sikh chieftainey. It has an 
area of 5412 square miles, with a population of 
1,650,000, and 44 lakhs of revenue, The ruler 
ia styled. Farzand -i- Khas-i-Daolat-i- ~Anglxia, 
Mansur Zuman, Amir-ul-umre, Mubaraja, Dhiraj, 
Rajesbur, Sri Maharaja Rajgan Mehondar Baba: 


“Pudueottah has an independent chief, His Execl- 
lency the Raja Tondaman Rabadar, of the highly 
preda Kollari race; indeed, their tribal name 
meana thief. But they devotedly scrved the 
British in the wars of the 18th century in the 
southern part of the Peninsula, and this small 

to them, His Excellency’s 
is a lion, a feline animal not 
known in that part of India. 

In Kewa Kanta the titles in use are Babi, Maha- 
rana, Mabarawul. 

Sandur, in o valley 37 miles from Bell 
ruled by an independent Mabratta chieftain 
Ghorpara family, who is styled Siva Slanmukba 
Rao, Ghorpara, Mamlakat Madar, Senapati, Raja 
of Sander. 

Sind, now British territory, has chiefs with 
titles both from Hindu and Mahomedan sources. 
Many of the former are tribal, as Numra, Jat, 
Kalmati, Jokia, Soda, Talpur, Kulhora, Jam, Rao, 
Thakur, ” Wadero ; also Arbab, Agha, ‘Makhdom, 
Rana, Khan, Bahadur. 

‘Sindia, of Mahratta origin, is an independent 
refer, capital Gwalior, The present (1883) sove- 
reigns name is Jyaji Rao Sindia.| His many titles 
may be given in diglot, in the following form :— 


‘Makhter-ul-Malk, The absolute executive authority of 
__ the country. 


Sbites athe, Tho High ie 
‘Wala Bhikob, The Exalted in Splendour. 

















hie 
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Muhtashara-Deoran, The Magnificent One of the 
-+-al-Usore, The Cream of the Nobles, 

Rabare! ira}, The Great Chiof. 

‘AN Jub, Tho Chief par excellence. 

HRimaro'ae-Solfannt, The High in Dignity. 

Maharaja, Jysfi Bao Sindkiny Bahadur, Sri Neth, The 
Groat Chief Jyaji Hao Sindhia, Tho Valiant, The 

‘Maneur-: ‘The Conqueror of the 

Fadvi Hamat alia fuarramah Bie Dee hy 
Inglistan, G.O.8.1., Vossal of Her Maje ‘the 
‘Honoured and Exaited Goten of Hogland, Grand 
‘Commander of the Moat Exalted Order of ‘the Star 
of India, 

Travancore is ruled by a Hindu sovereign, 
whose family and most of whose subjects follow 
‘helaw of maternal inheritance, The rega ina 
chank shell ; and the titles of the Maharaja are 
Sri Padmanabhadess, Vanji Bale Rama Varma, 
Kula Shekara, sti, Manne Sultan, Maharaj 
Raja Rama,Raja Babador Shamshir Jang,G.C.8.1., 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Vencatagiri in a great zamindari near Madras. 
‘The proprictor'a titles are Raja Mashaiag, Mihrban, 
Karmfarma-i-Mulhlasan, Raje Velugoti Kumara 
Zachama Naidu Bahadur, 0.8.1. Panj Hazar 
Mansabdar. 

‘The Visianagram Maharaja is of Rajput descent, 
and a great landed z or zamindar in the 
Northern Circars, ‘The grandfather of the prosent 
holder never submitted to the British, and died 
in the wilds of the zamindari. His son, a mere 
child, who died in 1880, was brought into Britieh 
territory and placed in posseasion of the estates. 
‘The titles of the family are chiefly of Persian and 
Arabio words, with vowels adds 















terminations, Maharaja Sahiba Mibrban Masba- 
paku, , Karmfarma-i-Mukhiasan Maha- 
raja Mirza, His Highness (name) Sri Vizia Rama 


Gajapat Raju Manya Sultan Bahadur, K.C.S.1. 

19 Zamorin of Calicut ie the inheritor of a 
title famed at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese, but whose ancestors lost their poai- 
tion in the subsequent strife with those Europeans 
and with the Mysore State. In 1766, the Zamorin, 
being beleaguered by Hyder Ali, he'set fire to his 
palace, and voluntarity perished in the flames, His 
title, Raja Poomthurakoo Koonslakonatiri, does 
not contain the term by which the ruler is known 
to Europeans, and which is supposed to be 
Jinguat Variation from Samundar, the ocean. 
Sinco 1766, the Zamorina have been tributary, 
first to Mysore, and since 1799 to the Britiah. 

FEY-YUE-LING, a gigantic mountain on the 


frontier of the central empire of China, rising 41 


like an edvanced post of the mountains of Tibet. 
It risea almost perpendicularly, avd presents to 
the eyea of the traveller many peaks. “During tbe 


whole year itis covered withanow, andeurrounded 4 
clouds 


to give Telugu these circ 


FIBROUB MATERIALS. 


adopt ihe fez, while the turban only survived ax 
3 head-dress to be worn in the lusion of the 
haram, or ag an ornament carved in stone above 
the graves of the faithful ‘The very ulema wera 
compelled in 1837 to renounce the turbsn for the 
fez. It waa like stripping a bishop of his pron, 
or compelling the higher clergy to attire them: 
selves in trousera. The ulema revolted on 
Mshmud’s death, and returned to the turban. 
They would not wear the head-dress of the Gabar, 
for the red fez is originally the coiffure of the 
Greeks and Albanians. 

FIBROUS MATERIALS. Fibres are either 
cellular in their structure, like the cotton, Bombax 
cotton, madar fibres, or they consist of woody tiamue 
or fibre, like the lotus fibre, flax, hemp, jute, eunn, 
ete. But the cellular fibres are not the product 
of stem or leaves, but of the seed-veraels, etc, 
Plants whose stems and leaves are simply formed 
of celle or vessels yield no fibres. On the outbreak 
of the war with Rossia in 1855, the attention of 
British manufacturers waa directed towards the 
probable effect which the stoppage of the Rassian 
Frade would produce upon the supply of flax and 
hemp, the grester portion of which had been 
derived from that expire. ‘Their importations of 
fiax from all parts, in 1853, had amounted to 
94,169 tons, and Russia alone conteibuted 63,899 
tons towards that quantity; and out of 63/142 
tons of hemp imported during the same year, 
41,819 tons were obtained from Russia dot 
The total value of these importations, computed 
pon the average rate of the year, amounted. in 
ound numbers to #8,500,000"steiling, Under 

umetances,attcntion was foreibly directed 
towards India es e possible source of supply, and 
the rele! wan at Indian’ bres wore proved 
@ necesaary intrinsic properties 
while in point of flexibility and etrength some 
them are infinitely superior to Rassian produce. 
Very mach waa thon dooe by Dr. dob Forbes 
Royle, Dr, Alexander Hunter, the British Governe 
ment,’ and the Governments of India,tto extend 
our knowledge of the fibrous and teatile materials 
of South-Eastern Asia, and the result was to make 
generally known that each district of India and of 
the south and east of Acia has its own particular 
fibres, all largely utilized by the people, and 
amongst the most deserving of attention may be 
enumerated the following: — 


Abelmoschus ssculentus. 
A. ficulneus, 











that reach to ite very foot. The toad {2ecyui 


in frightfal, and passes over rocks and chasms; it 
in one of the most dificult in all China, and no 
place of rest can be found on it—Huc, Chinese 
Empire, i pp. 2-16. 

iZ, a red cap worn by many of the Turks of 


Europe, Egypt, and W. Asia, also by many Greeks. Aloe Indian, 
make a curi 


The fortunes of tho fez 


reforming Sultan Mabnnd 
Pet down the terben, nz be put down the janis 
erica, "Ho made ell’ civd and military ofc 
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Deamodiun wrgenteam, 
Basten Gumdott, 





‘Musa paradisiaca. 














Beabanis couleate, Trigonella foram- 

S copnabina, Frecum. 

‘Sida Axiatioa. ‘Triwafetts anguista. 

te Bien atom 
ore i 

S. rhomboides. lia, 

S. rhombifolis. T. elephantina, 

& tiliefolis, ‘Uhmus campestris, 

& periplodifotia, Urens lobata. 

Sidycince petatara Uillou several epocies, 

Similax ovalifolia heterophylla. 

‘Steronlia guttuta, ‘Vernonia anthelmintics, 

5 silos Yooen sagantifolie 

Terminalie alata, ¥. elorioss. 


Dr. Royle, from the te ho had made 
on all kinds of fibre, waa ablo to stato that dealars 
in Britain can havea cheaper and better a 











Eriodendronanfractuosum. Bf. aapientum, ‘of fine and course fibre from India, for roper 

jophorum eannabinum. Mf. textili, and fue spianers, than it is possible for them to 
2 comosum. ‘Mysaiceays hypolevce. from any other countzy. He made the Hima- 
Eeythrina Indica. Nelumblam epecioatcn. rete hemp £0 soft, fine, and tit, os that it it could 
igh era vimines-. D0t only take the place of burg 
¥ mrosnons, Pandanss odoratiselimie tut it could be used in place of Dutch flax: 
¥. Roxburghii, and twenty years’ practical knowledge enal 
¥. venors. him to say that it was capable of being spun into 
z Fadler 60-shilling wrap yarn. 
Foatcroya gienat ‘A further renal of the i inquiries then instituted, 
GlrardiniaLeschonaultians bas been a yeatly increase in the quantities of 
Gomypitun fibrous waterials exported from British India to 
G, acaminatum, and America, but chiefly to the United 
&, Merbesenm. The more important of these is cotton, 
Grewie As jie, coir, and the aeveral commercial product 
G@. rotundifolia, shipped as hemp. The exports from India have 
G, didyma, bea as under : 

‘Your. 

5 

Tare7e | Tbs, 745 | 13,72, 803 

1878-76 | 11141 

1876-77 | 176,086 | 13; 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 5 

‘The sbundance of fibrous materials in SE. by the natives for making lines and nets ; 


Asia may be illustrated by mentioning that while 
they are exported from India to the value of 
twenty to thirty millions sterling annually, the 
lide of any kinds that are brought to India is 
almost all re-oxported. 

‘Southern India is abundantly productive of 
fibrous materials for iit dw description of textile 
manufscture, from the coarsest packing cloth, to 
fhe net cambrie lawn, oF Tt would be 

jpossible to say how far the cultivation of flbrous 
gn then Maton ead wpared 
for them at ‘proper! 

for the markot; bat there'ia bo oak tats 
slovenly modo of preparing theso materiale has 
hitherto tended greatly to interfere with their sale 

in hore are saveral planta ‘dap for 
sae eethstae of tonto inion A aboot 

ease of whose Sores the Srucheadsteh pease 
sloth of Chins is made, is cultivated in _ 
fand, as thea, is grown in Asam and 
The pine-apple plant, too, from which « besutifal 
fabeve ie wennfeetared in Manilla, iz indigenous 
im Sylhet and Assam, and is extensively cultivated 
sbout Deces. Tho ftves of both plants are used 


but up to 1851 no attempt bad been made in 


Bengal to weave them into fine clothe, The same 
remark, perhaps applies to monga (Eauseviern 
Zeylanioa), the bres of which are commonly wed 


to suake bowsteings, Calotropia 
© de silky Abre and some rartoten of 
tain tree, as the Musa textilis, yield fibres which, 
Fike the absca hemp of Manilla, sre capeblo of 
being converted into strong thread or cord, such 
as the Dacca spinners sometimes uss for the bows 
with which they tease cotton, The people of 
Rungpor make cloths of the fibres of paty and 
there can be little doubt that, if encouragement 





were given to them and other 4 ‘and 
weavers in Bengal, they would, with the gkill 
which they possess in these ue ee in 
Arte Peeteria Provinces open ref yaen' 
made from the barka of Seerins scope, 4 
P, tilinceum, Hibisous 
and Steroulia ornata. 
i Sea ena 
textile fibres, Jute is grown tos 
‘and is weed in the re of val 
and bags 
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igantic species of hemp (Cannabis), growing 
fiers, Ttinen tet BP hgh 8 staple 
summer crop. This is ‘wed in making 
ropes and sizing of various sizes; such articles 
‘tae Greet cectand for tracking the boats up 
rivers and in the eanals of the country. 

Boehmeria nivea yields the well-known rheea 
fibre. In strength it exceeds the best hemp, and in 
fineness it rival the superior Kinds of flax. Its 
cultare is well known to the natives of Assam, 
and in the districts of Rungpor and Dinajpur, 
being called kankhoora. It ig known in Burma, 
and is the pan of the Shans, the ramec of the 
Malayas and of Java, and the caloee of Sumatra. 
Ita culture succeeded in Tennscerim, and is 
fol in Siam, as in other eastern countries 
and islands. It ig identical with the highly 
valued article of commerce known by the name 
of China grass, the Chu-ma of the Chinese, and 
from which the famed grass-cloth of China is 
manufactured. Manure is useful and moisture 
essential to quick growth, as well as shade and 
some protection from storms, in order to allow it 
to grow to the height of eight feet, from which a 
six-foot fibre may be Separated, Hence it is most 
common and succeeds best in the districts along 
the foot of the hitls. It is grown from the 
separated roote, aud may be eut down several 
times in the year, 90 that four or five crops may 
easily be obtained during the year, and the aggro- 
gate produce of an acre of ground be about 
twelve maunds. The different cropa vary in 

and finonesa, the earlier being the 

stronger and the latter finer. 
perfectly understood, and it is susceptible of easy 
‘ind rapid extension. ‘The expense seems to be 
about five rupees a maund. "Various attempts 
have been made to bring it into demand os an 
article of commerce, Dr. Roxburgh obtained four 
plants from Bencoolen in the year 1803, and 
wrote that it was one of the strongest fibres he 
had met with, 
‘ales of the fibres to Messrs. Sharp of Mark Lane, 
who reported that s thread spun of this fibre bare 
252 pounds, whereas the weight required to be 
borne by Russian hemp of the same size, in His 
Majesty's dockyard, was only 84 pounds. The 
Society of Arts, in the year 1814, awarded a 
medal to Captain J. Cotton of the East India 
Oompany’s service, for the introduction of this 
fibre, aud medals and honourable mentions were 
awarded to several exhibitors from India and 
Java, at the Exhibition of 1851, for specimena of 
sailoloth, ropes, cables, finer kinds of cloth, and 
tablecloths ; and it ia used by the natives of the 
countries which have been mentioned for making 
eta and fishing lines; also stout cloth and some 
of ge 

A it, known to the people as Ban Rheea, or 
‘wild rheea, it i 








The culture is T 


In 1811, Dr, Buchanan sent three to 
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makers, of Caloutta, said of it that it is all that 
can be desired for either canvas or lines, and only 
requires to be known to be generally used for 
that purpose. It was valued as being worth 
about £36 a ton in England. When made into a 
five-inch rope at Mesers, Huddart's works, it 
absorbed 1-7 of tar, and did not break until’ it 
bore nearly 9 tons weight. 

‘Clean samples of the following fibres were taken, 
of equal weighta and firmly tied at their ends, no 
gs to be of egal lengths and their strength tried 








inthe India House Military Stores, 16th December 
1853, 

Peterburg hemp broke with + 160 The, 
Judbulpur hemp, from Mr. Willian 2 190 
Wuckoo-nar fibre, Travancore, 


5 175 
‘Mudar or yercum fibre, common all over India, 190 
China gras, Boek R, + 260 
Rhece 


ffbre, the same from Assam, . , 320 
Wild rheea, Boehmeria species, from Assais, 348 
Kote Kangra hemp, (n0 a. 400 
Dr. Royle gives the following tested strength 
of certain fibres :— 
Wuekoo fibre, wimall cod, broke at $6 Tbs, 
Petersburg hemp oord, ee aD 
Wild theca cord, ane size a3 Russian, | 190 
Rhees fibre cord, one thread larger," + -230 
Pound line of wild rhoos, . .) 5, BLO 
Six-theead cord of Petersburg hemp, * 608 
Six-thread ratlive of rhoos, tarred,” | 6328 
Six-thread ratline of wild rhees, tarred, ; 580 


Nine-thread ratlino of wild rheaa, tarred, 860 
‘Twelve-thread ratline of wild rheen, tarred, 1120 


inch rope of wild theca, - A 
One snd'a helt tach rope of wild hoes, tarred 1900 


-nd-a-half-ineh 
Gne-anta:half-nch ropest wild those tarred, 1000 
cord. ‘hemp, +” 1800 





we-inch cord of Ba: F 
‘Two-inch rope of rheea fibre, tarred, <* 2 
‘Twelve-thread rope of plantain, made in India, 864 

of pple, made in Ind, i 











ee 1900 
Planting and Cleaning.—When planta are grown 
Sone Hired, they nag $0 be sown Heck, 
induce them to grow tall and slender and without 
branches, so that the straight stems may yield a 
length of fibre ; and it may be laid down an 
‘a general rule that the softness or clearness of a 
fibre forms a good criterion of its strength, and 
vice versa. 

‘As a general rule, every day's steeping of a 
fibre takes from ite strength, and imparts more 
or Jess coloar. Therefore, with plants having 
bark and woody fibres, the fibre can be purest 
extracted by beating them, at first, well with 
wooden mallet, in order to loosen and allow the 
removal of the bark from the stalk, as it is gene- 
rally on the inner sarface of the bark that the 
fibres suitable for c ‘usually ocenr. 
bro 








shot 
in thei it green 
dried, or decayed, they yield 
fibre. Only so much should be 
time aa can be cleaned within two days, 
plants when out should not be exposed to 

is the esp dries up, and the procoe of 
cleaning them is made more tedious, sooner 
the ssp, pulp, and impurities can be removed from 
the ‘the cleaner and stronger will it be, If 
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a plant be well crashed or beaten soon after it is 


out, it may be immersed in water for a night, and 


will be removed. ‘These remarks are 
applicable to the coir fibre With the agave, 
yioca, fourcroya, and sanseviera, best or crash the 
pulp with a mallet or crushing oylinder, or & 
2, and scrape away the palp and wash the 
fibres, In cleaning the fibres of pulpy plants, 
the plants should first bo bruised or erashad, and 
the jaico which exudes may be kept to be con- 
verted into a coarse kind of vinegar required in 
another process. For this part of the process the 
common sugar mill of India, with two i- 
cular rollers and « channel to convey the juice 
into some convenient veasel, answers well, and 
the coat does not exceed ten rupees. Where this 
small sum cannot be afforded, and labour is 
abundant, the plant may be well beaten with 
wooden mallets on planks, until all the pulp is 
Jooaened. When it bas assumed a pulpy cou- 
siatence, the plant should be seized at both ends 
and well twisted on itself in various directions to 
sqneeze out the aap. It should then be well 
‘washed in plenty of water, nntwisted, and 
ona |, in amall handfuls at a’ time, with a 
Dluat straight knife, or a long piece of hoop iron 
fastened into a wooden handle, When all im- 
purities are thus removed, the fibrea may bo 
ed for an hour or two in ‘clean water, and then 
hung up in the shade to dry, the latter being a 
point of much importance, as exposure to 
fan at frst is apt to discolour them. By this 
simple process, fibres of great length, of a silky 


and a good deal of the injurious part of the sap 
particularly 








‘appearance, and of a good colour, can readily be 
peperet: The mae should be well washed, 
and set aside in the shade to dry as tow for 


packing, or aa a material for making paper, This 
process is applicable to all fleshy or pulpy plants, 
mach as those known as aloe plants, the agave 
and yucca, aanseviera and plantain. Prices hare 
‘been obtained in England for fibres cleaned in 
‘this manner, double those offered for fibres nent at 
the same time, but which had been cleaned by the 
ordinary rotting process, 

In order to save labour, the usual practice has 
been to steep the plants till the sap and vegetable 
juices are thoroughly decomposed, as the fibre can 
then in most instances Le casily beaten or washed 
ont; but this method, though applicable to a certain 
extent in cold climates where <lecompoaition 
takes place slowly, iz found in India to be very 
injurious to the fibre, and to be almost inapplicable 
in warm climates, where fermentation often passes 
into putrefaction within three days, and the de- 
‘composed map acquires acid and other properties, 
‘which not only deprive the fibres of their strength, 
bat discolour them in such a way at to rendet 
them quite unfit for manufacturing purposes. 
Moat 2 table substancea contain, besides the 


colouring matter.’ The sap consists uaually of 
‘water, gum, fecula, and alkali, with occasionally 


tannin. When plants are dead or dried up, the: 
us into 0 rel ot brow, anal reoned sted wih 
Ww aD re [tis to 
Gotict! a regular ewoemion of colours in the 
different parta of the same plant, and a few very 
Tat whe pale’ yollgr oF groouiah parte of & plant 
ellgw OF x 
conflin fresh, vender fitves ; 24, that the deep 
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‘green parts of a plant contain fibres in full vigour ; 

4, that red or brown parts indicate thes the 
fibre is past its prime and beginning to decsy. In 
tho latter exee, tho Abre ‘becomes eff, harsh, and 
often brittle. ‘If planta be cut and exposed to the 
air or steeped in water, the same auccetion of 
colours may be observed while they are drying 
or passing into decomposition, and these form ® 
criterion by which the value of the fibro may be 


‘The above remarks are applicable to the clean- 
ing of nearly all plants. Some special obeerva- 
tions regarding particular classes may be given, 

The Palms—Cocoanut Coir,—The coir fibre 
from the husk of the ripe cocoanut is greatly 
improved in quality and Appearance by beating, 
washing, and soaking. The old method of steeping 
in salt water for eighteen months or two years is 
q ite unnecessary, and produces = harsher and 

lirtier coir, The tannin which this substance 
contains prevents the fibre from rotting; but 
most of the coir of commerce is a dusty, harsh 
produc, while clean, and samples are suited to a 
superior class of manofactures, as fine mats and 
farniture brushes, Palm leaves are employed for 
thatching and making fans; they do not undergo 
any preparation, Leaf-stalke of the palms are 
harsh, stiff, and brittle, but if beaten and washed 
they. become softer and whiter ; if carefully split 
‘drawn like wire through perforated steel platea, 
clean, and durable basket - work might 

Leaves of the Screw Pine make 


matting, 
Some nest kinds of basket-work have been masse 
trom this eaten ha elo owned fr 
paper, anc el it lity, ant 
strong. afer an routed tee ate the 
green parts of the pulp from the white short fibre. 
usler Cranes’ and Sadgen-Te uncertain 











‘a peat, 


the be made from them. 








whether differences depend upon the treetnent 
of the and the modes o spltung it, or on 
the different quilitien of the plants 


employed. 
‘The Palghat and Cochin mata have long ‘bean 
considered the finest in the south of India. 

Liliaceous Plants include the different varie 
of aloe, agave, , fourcroye, and sanseviers 
They are all hardy, require but little care for their 
cultivation, are comparatively easily cleaned, and 
yield good’ white fibres of considerable length. 
There are large exporla of aloe fibro from the 
western coast, aud the cultivation of these plants 
might easily be extended in India (soe Report in 
Records of Military Board on Aloe supplied 
to the Arsenal from the years 1797 till 1805). 
‘The aloe fibre contains a thick, viscid, milky juice, 
which can only be removed by hard besiing or 
crushing. It is probable that this juice givea the 
aloe fibre its tendenoy to rot when much expoded 
to moisture. 

Jute—Corchorus capsularis, C, clitoriua, and 
Hibiscus cannabinus, are all three indifferently 
grown and cold ss jute. The whole of the recorded 
evidence of Bengal jute growers, brokers, and 
merchants may be stmmed up in the following 
sentences :—Jute galtiration eerier and more 
profitable than rice. The Bogi, 0B cap 
Salers, ig generally preferred fo the Baa, Co. 
chorus. olitorius, to the Motta, Hibiscus 
cannabinus. The latter is, 
to be of good gloss and 
but to be exported as true 








, 
olour, tough coarse, 
jute. The Gbre from 
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the plants cut just when in Aower ig fine, glomsy, 
and separates quickly from the bark. Itis heavier, 
coarser, and discoloured, and requires more steep- 
ing when they are left standing till the seed is 
formed. The clearer the water in which the stalks 
are steeped, the finer the fibre. It 
and the colour spoiled, if immereion ia incomplete, 
or if less than 24 10'S feet of water is used; if 
over-sieeping is permitted, or if it is dried 
damp, cloudy weather. Under-steepi 
woody. Stagnant water rots the ‘soonest, 
‘but at the expense of the fibro; running water 
does not rot it quickly enough; and slack water 
in any ranning stream is best of all. The plants 
thrive best in good medium loam. Weeding is 
necessary ; if the land is properly manured, it can 
be od with it year after year. 

Rheew,—The diftculties met with in cleaning the 
rheea fibre induced the 
to offer & reward for. 


itish Indian Government 
table machine ; but Lord 
Mayo’s efforta in this direction did not meet with 
the guoceas that was anticipated, for of the 32 
wachines tendered in August 1872, only one, by 
Mr. Greig of Edinburgh, was submitted for trial, 
and though found to be unequal to the allotted 
(ask, the Government awarded a sum of £150 to 
the inventor as conspensation for the trouble and 
expense he bad incurred, and in consideration of 
same points of excellence in the design. Its 
costlinens, the establishment needed to - 
intend its working, and the power required to 
drive it, wore prohibitive. The coat of clearing & 
ton of ‘fibre by Mr. Greig’s machine was put 
down at Re. 188-2, 

Dr. J. Leon Loubeiran, of the Ecole de Phar- 
macie of Paria, writing in 1873, mentions a 
machine which, if worked by two horses, could turn 
‘out 600 to 900 kilogrammes of fibre ina day; and 











if worked by band, in ten working hours could 
olenn 20 to 29 kilogrammes of fibre. 
Abeimorch Several species of this genus of the 





‘Malvacem yield fibres, ‘The rotioulated fibre of A. ficul- 
ncurlrtade into paper, and eed in the manufacture of 
gunny bege, 

“Abcimeschue earulentxe furnishes an excellent fibre 
fue the papermokers, and it is exported ta a small 
extent aa & ropemaking material. It has fine gloss, 
bleh it faige evga whos brown and rostan 4 bundle 
rus foun » Roxburgh to bear a weight 
7940 98 Joa. 

‘The fibre of the Abelmotchus moschatus broke with a 
welght of 107 Ibs. 

‘An excellent white fibre from the Abeimoschus tetra- 





Abelmoschus sérictus abounds in long, glossy, white, 
‘ne, and strong fibres. 

The fibres of the Abroma auguetum, another of the 
Malvacar, are of great beauty, »_ toughness, 
ond fineness ; and as it grows all over the Hast, and as 
for as the Philippines, and eo rapidly as bo idl two, 
free, and even four cuttings annually, all fit for peel” 
ings ee deserving of more than common attention. 
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ten days; the bark and other foreign matter are removed 
Ly repenled washing, and the brea are placed in the 
‘Spitres of a long silky character, ft for making ropes, 
are, d from the Abutifon polyandrum, an yet 
in also yielded by the 4.tomentonum. There are veveral 











s yatta and Rakahal matala, and 

Purposes by merely stripping 
leavea for Kamaediate unt or sosking team for © ‘time 
till they are sufficiently soft for msceration. ‘This 
primitive method rots and stains the fibre, and lessens 
ite value; but by pressing the fresh-cut leaves under 
strong rollers, and beparating and drying the fibre with 
care and skill, ita appearance and strength would be s0 
much improved, that it would commands high price 
in the London market. The tion in extremely 
imple, may bo casily extended ; and the fibre has been 
shown to be equal to the best sunn, jute, or Russian 
hemp, and far muperior to the latter for log lines, 
‘The expressed Juice, when mized with mortar and 
ayplicd to walls or floors, is an effectual remedy for 
white ants, but the smell is abominable. 

‘The leaves of Alcstria nervorus, Roxb, are usod for 
making cordage ; they are steeped in water for fifteen 

ye, in order 0 rot useless parts, and then beaten to 

‘the fibres, 

“Aloe Indica, A. littoralis, A, perfolints, and A. 
‘vulgaris, and the American aloe, or ‘Americana, 

yield fibres of grent value, In the year 1882, the Govern- 
‘ment of India largely zecommended their extended 

Fe. 

‘The gomuti palm, Arenga saccharifera, of very 
exteasive cultuly is’ the Indian ‘ileal furnishes 
fibrous matter at the roots of ite fronds, much revem- 
bling black horsehair, of finer texture and groater 

than the link of the cocoanut, ‘Thin wub- 
ange, known to, Batern vournen oa lack rope 
much used for cables and running ani 
| greater attention from manufacturers. 
rom the Bamboo ip made sll the pener of Chins 
the consumption for all of $70 millions of 
‘ much-reading snd much-printing  population—evon 
| that imported for engravings into Britain, undor the 
| mame of India paper—vis thus derived, 
H mulberry, the Browaonetis. pupyrifera, 
| which Feeniahed the azsiont clothing of the South Ben 
Ialandera, abd from which the Javanese manufacture s 
cheap paper, of toughness and durability approaching 
to parchment, is of valu 
ia the liber or cellular tissne, consisting of tough 
elongated vessels, which can often be scparated and 
converted into Abrous material, uoefal for cordago and 
matting. That best known to Europe is « product af 
Burma; ud obtained, from the, lime or linden tree, 
the Tilia Europes, and converted into mats and shoe 
‘A large and interesting class of Sbroux sobstances, which 
have hitherto attracted but bttle attention in 8.E, 


‘and feady substitute for rope, and, from the qy 
tamnin which some of them contain, they resist mois- 
ture, and retain their strength for a’long time, With 
a Tide eae, aod the emplayment of simple mashinery 
gxcellent ropes, mats, aud baskets might be 
Bably nda youd mls for apridaltar 
a ready agri 
Parpotes. ‘The Indian eubstitutes for bast, while they 
ank among the casiest grown end most extensivaly 
distributed of all its forest trees, usually suffer 
more from the axe of the woodmen and the flames 
by the cultivator of the jungle, etc, than 
any other clas of trees, In places if Southors 
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Bauhinia diphylls, called Authee nar, Yepy, 
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» and is found to be very strong snd durable. 


end Apa, 
has a rirong, sonrse’ brown bark, of which the untives [Thore azo two very distinct varieties of thix plant 


taake tam ropes for securing thatch, matting, 
fences. 9 barks of several other Bauhiniss are 
for the same purpeses, Ara nar is the bark of 
‘Bauhinia folia, of which matches for native: 
gro made, 1 ts clue alga includes, the barks of th 
, Ficus Indica, or Ala nar; of the pipal, Ficus 

ligiona, or Arasa nar; of the Ficus racemoss, AtH nar; 
of the Ficus 9) ‘itifolia, Bodda nar; Fieus, sp. (7 


be ‘of acacia, as the dabul 
(Acacia Arabica), or Karcovatum nar ; the white acacia, 
or Oday ner (Acacia leusophieea) ; Velvaila nar, Wrightia 
Hinetorin; and » number of other plants not yet iden- 


FAL 
Hl 


2 
: 
a 
} 
Ea. 





preeeeyt 
ae 


Ee 


ol _—one the enltivated, the other 
‘The cultivated variety has larger leaves than 
j,o0 the upper side thoy are ofa lighter agen, 
under are much more downy. The 
‘are lighter In colour, and dhe. wnolé plant 
fect shout #t which, tho wild one wants, 
aciety grows ‘ca Danks, 
and other a end: rainom Tis 
the nntives, who say ite fibre in not so 
wre broken and confused in ita structure, 
other kind. The cultivated kind yields three 
m= 
ition of the fibre is tedious, and ia what 


F 





. causes the difficulty of sending it at a cheaper rate 
‘The trailing roots, twigs, tendrils, and drops of = into market. Dr. MacGowan of Ningpo 


jaa that im 





number of plants are used for the amie purposes. China the last cutting is made in September, and from 


‘The baste of the trans-Gangetic countries are 
aumerous. The ‘Theng-ban- 
the Bha-phyoo, the Ngan-teoungaba, Sha-nee, 





very it the finest cloth is made, the first being inferior, coarse 
‘ge Paths youabs; and hard. “On belag out, the lenyen are carefully taken 
off on the spot; the stalks taken to the house and 


Fo-gyw-otaha, are the better known basts of Arakan; soakedin water foran hour, In cold weather the water 
and fhero the’ Bee gyw.ot abe strips to 6 to 6 feet in should be tepid, After this tho plant fs broken in the 


length, composed o| 
ie ingot und coropact, and 2h 





voveral layers, of which one side middl 
“Inyers on the other raised. 


le, by which the fibrous portion ia loosened and 
from the atalk. Into the Interstice thus made the 


side thin but cancellar, all having a considerable degree operator thrusta the finger nails, and separates the fibre 
of toughné . from the eentre to one extremity and then to the other, 





a ‘Wa-pres-loo-sha, and 
tale market price, 


ig cordage for boats, nets, ete; whole- soaked 
2rupees 8 annas per maund, and sl) the blade of 


facllitate which the fibro is first 


ab and Burma are Heng-kyoabs, The stripping process in ray eaay, The next proces is 





trips of hemp are drawn over 
mall knife or scraper from within out- 





aro of the inner bark of Inrge trees. wards, and, being premei upon by the thumb, tho 
The Shasnee, Shaphr, cad Theng-bansbe of Akyab Chrous portion of oe surivce, ‘sl the aucilaginon 


are most plent d din cordage part 
eects etc, and Gols wholesale manskel prise ined dry, and the whitest selected for fine cloth, 18 


for boats, neta, ete, and thelr whole 
in 1 rape 
‘Tho Guand-young-aha of Alyab 1s 








1d for cables and 





bitante of that province, 
‘Threo bests, oxtcnsively ‘used in Burma for m 


et price wi] 
12 snnas per tannd. it afte ‘bleached. 
ean young aba Ls ue 4 in ig directions fer peeling the Chama ot Tehou-ams, 
strong nota, tite wholesale price rupees 4 annas in China, aa transl om, 

oF mand’; and all those brea are muck used by the fellows" When the ateme 

t longitudinally 

‘bark is first removed, then tho lower Iayar {which 
ropes, are called ‘That-poot-net-sha, Sha-laib-way, and is white, and covered with s, sbrivelled pellicl 
Sha-nioe, Theso thrvo basta apponr to botheinner barks comes off by itself) is sorapo: 


other, aro thus taken off ‘The hemp ia then 


‘Chinese, are given a3 
all got in, they oro 
of iron or of bamboo, 





whiok 





of various species of Bteronlie and allied planta, which inteior flres sre then seen they are to be removed. 


abound in tl 
in their nature, and some of them have been texted 


dimiricts. Th trong and enduring and softened in boiling water. If tho Tchou-ms be 
. a have be ‘with peelet in wioter, the ateme must be previously steeped 


wa resulta, in tepid water, in order that they may he the more 
‘Tho Cacha codie, Tast,, aro tho stems of a creeper uned | easily split, The first layer of Tehou-ma in coarse and 


for tying bundles and other purposes instead of twine. | hard, and in 


spontaneously in the rice fields after the crop Las 


‘which ia tho best, is used for tal 


good for making common materials; 





yxtremely fina li 





andrang Fass of Province, Wellesley grow the geome hte more supple and fine; the hind, 
Their 


gathered, overaprending them lke» weeand crop. 


articles.’ Major Hannay wri 


‘When the st 





ibre ia strong, and ix looally used in the manufacture have become brown for about 6 inches abore the roots, 


of roo and mi », Mats, ete. ; experiment may 
prove it to be sdeptet tor ihe inanfacture | 4 


the top is seized with the left hand, and the leaves are 
facture of paper. stripped off by pamsing the right hand to the ground, 


‘Tho Mang-kwaiy (Pandanus, ep.) is wed for matting over which the stalk is cut, The outer bark hea first to 


in Provinos Wellesley. 
Phe Glam tree bark ia from the Melaleuce viridifiora, 
Malnooa, 


be pe sraped of wih ‘ablant-edged knife, when the expoeed 


‘attached to the woody part of the stalk, is 


plooed in the hot sun to dry. On the third morning, 


‘The Tate trap (Artooarpus, sp.) ix used at Hassang after being exposed to the dew for neveral hours, tho 
nets, 


the To bas Sik ight thaoug eres ke Okie a aloe 
“The Taire taras is of Singapore, and there is» bark ss wwarda tbe thicker end, an 

used'as twine in Siam, separating the fibre therefrom, drawing it off slowly 
‘The Bork-cloth of Keda, in the Malay Peninsula, is towards tbe emall end, and répenting the provesy as 


manufactured by the Beamang, on casters Negro ti 3 often ma necessary, though much of the Shre 


is made from the bark and mey'be taken off at asecond broaki 
of the paper mulberry. Mr. Jaffrey, at the Madras now 
‘Exhibition of 1857, exhibited very powerful new bast hanks 





ire to be carefully washed.—Heniey.) ‘The 
i re aro then eepartoly twirl et tie nppet 


from the Eriodendron anfractuoum. end, and tied up in bundles, When the threads are 


‘A baat or nar from the Acacia robusta, so common on 


for jing, they sre red. drawin; 
oily oevesal tages wi Uluat edged ale 





required 
the Nellgherries, bas been used for all towbich the si several 
Besuan bare is applied ‘2 cerden 9 Ta Burope. The Stihamtoo held ie the right band, when they sre enaily 


material ie strong, tough, and durable, aio pls 
when wotted. This 
aud in Yarge quantities, as whon ihe trees are cub 


‘out to the required finenew with the 


bast ‘could be red ly and thumb nails. ‘This is certainly » rude and 


down the roots throw ‘tp numerous young shoots to Pivubros of Bida tiliefolia and Dolicho bulbosus furnish 


the height of from 6 to 
of ‘this tree is also a powerful tan. 


‘The beautiful fabric, China grass-cloth, ia made inthe Mr. Seonce had some of 


ii bark loth of coarser sorts than China i 
ee “Cullienrpa cana yields the aroonta fibre of Obittagong. 


fibres of this plant pre- 





thing the which grew 8 or 4 
Gunton Province, and largely exported to Europe and pared, Sret by cutting the stems which grew 8 fr & 


eof fineness & 
mado 


caaty sepe oT ‘stterwards bi and 
portion. The fore spun into thread, bot ft 


mot 
imade from this fibre, but fine as that ‘of much value im » country where so many 
tbe it ia also pan into thresd | thers abound. Captain 


bout Canton ; ib ia also span into thresd for sewing 
1095 


‘Thompeon reported that a 
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‘ine made from the fibre, forwarded from Chit 

ding male from cut sitchin, wits oly oF ibe 

though only the finest and largest of the material was 

made jato tba Une, A ine of Hagin hemp of the 
is 


ame size will sustain with ease 400 The. ¢ 20 
fbre is much too woak for either seiloloth or cordage. 
Jey howaves, peeoomes all th foo and kindly nator of 

‘and even mclis like flax. It in exsily worked, 


‘iil ttle ono waste.— ope, 7, FE p S10. 
Calotropis, » genus ince, Ras three 


species eigsntes, ‘herbaces, and 
vali fibres, all of similar o) ‘The ite 
‘grow quite wild in all kinds of lone places, and only rare 
Attempts tocultivate tham have ever been made. Tiis 
{a the more remarkable, hecause the poople all know the 
‘exneoding strength of the cord maile from their fibres. 
‘Dr. Wight mers ot the fibres he tried, that the xem 
plant, C. gigantea, yields by far the strongest fibre; it 
‘8, most common plant, arid may yot become a valusble 
article of export, if » lens costly mode of obtaining it, 
without injuring its qvality, ‘can be found. One variety 
has cream-coloured, and the other rosy purple flowers, 
both, however, yielding indifferently the samo excellent 
fibre’ Its called i povalaiy the rrallow-wort ; 
Madar, Ak, or Akund, in Hindustani; Yeroum or 
Yeriku in Tamil; and Nella jelledoo in Telugu. Its 
fibre, which is stroug, white, and fine, resembles Belgian 
flax, ond if skilfully prepared, is reported to be ws 














calculated for prime warp yarns, and capable of being 
‘spun into the finest (, and to be worth £100 per 
ton for meb Borposen, ‘The following is the result of 
experlinents of the strength of fibres, showing thcir 
breaking weights :— 
Coit exngee iibisene tannibinsy, hE 
Pooley mungee as oannabinus), 
Nrook (Banvoviemn Zeylanica), 316 
‘Cotton (Gossypium horbaceum), | 346 
Cutthalay nar (Agave Americana}, : | 302 
Janwpa (Crotalaria junoea), Senn, Hindi, 407 
Yoroum (Calotropis giganten),. "552 


It Huds» habitat, spontaneously, where nothing else 
will grow, indifferent ulike to dronght or hungry soil, 
the Soeds being wafted about in their silk cotton 
envelope, wich, by the way, haa been apun into fine 
cloth. Tho fibre is usod locally for string, 
tiger traps, ontinary nots, and durable Aahing lines, 
for ‘all purposes, wuero ‘strength and endursnes are 
required. ‘The plant is used more for meilicinal pur- 
‘Poses, and for thie mannrial properties of its !caves w 
gute into paddy onde, than for ie eroallent fe; 
inn ._ ‘The noeds in its large 
are enveloped in a silky white fibre, ‘whieh ‘has been 
mixed with silk and cotton in fabrics. The charcoal of 
ita roots is prized in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
Its beavon, buds, bark, and milky juice are employed in 
native medielt wt their emetic, Segborstio, and pur- 
gative  propertise ‘and the inspisanted juice resembles 
dnoutehous, but is a coninotor of electricity. Tt yielis 








ag ardent spirit. Itis the Bar spirit of the Western 
Ghate of India, and, according to Barth, the Giya of the 
African, 





largely grown in India, is almost the sole 
fibrous product fabricated into cloths for ordinary eloth- 
ing, much of it being exported raw to E and 
Aumerics, to be returned in the form of twist 
Piscesgodds, ota, About half of it is sent to Sent 

itain, the balk of the other half going to France, 
Austels, and Italy. 





ISTLTS, . «  $,600,086 owt, Re, 15,25,78,416 
1875-76, . 5,000,788, 13,27,89,635 
1876-77, 4,587,915 5, IL 7461896 
1877-78, SaOOTT |, 8 
1s7e-79, | > 2,966,060 | 7,01,80,458 
1879-80, |; 3,949,701 5, 11,14,91,778 
It in largely grown in the tracts 1500 to 3000 fect 

Winprove the maple; and te lotesdune oot resets, 

prove the staple, and to int new 

‘and the produce of Dharwar, Hi ‘Nagpur, 

Berss, and Kandesh. Cotton topes and cotton canvas 

‘re largely made from it, 


scvonsct, Qos matin Teh oer pee ceased 
ut, Coooe muaifers, 

Shroughstat ‘the south of Asie’ Towards the middle 
of the 19th century, in Malabar and Ceylon, every 


- 


- 
a 
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available spot within the influence of the sea-breeze 
was being devoted to the ywth of the cocoanut. 
‘Mong the weetera const of the Madrea Provinoss, the 
‘downs near the sea-borders, which bad hitherto 
faced only s stunted and worthless crop of graas, 
‘were everywhere levelled, broken up, and manured, 60 
as to form the beds of future plantations, 

‘Crotalaria junces is a tof the order Fabacese. 
I is extensively cultivated in many of Indis, and 
to the east of India, for the sake of its fibres, These 
form one of the hempa of commerce, sometimes ae Madres 

‘also Indian hemp, also sunn hemp; amonget the 
‘people as Wuckoo nar or Janspa nar, in Telugu as 
Shanamoo. It is cultivated in Rajemundry as « second 
on wet lands with it to the ryot, and ig planted 

in November and plucked in March. It is of iny 
ance in the great parioulfurel districts to the east of the 
Godevery, in Malabar, Canara, Darwar, Mysore, in all 
the great grain countries to the south, and in Kandosh. 

"bere is ee commen baliet that a cre ia call, if Agr] 
ts rope of umn, will miscarry. In Gujerat i 
town for « grom manare, being ploughed into ea land 

‘after the flower has appeared, Algo in the ealleo. 
tag of Broach, it is somewhat extensi 
on those broken Jands and edges of ravines, which 
decline from the level of the Kbannun or black soil to 
the Myhee river. In cleared patehes of the different 
forests which akirt and lie at the foob of the Ghats, it 
ia regularly cultivated as 4 rotation orop, 

‘The plant is pulled up by tho roots, and, after the 
seeds are beaten out, the stems are immersed in ranning 
water for four or five days, and the fibres are then 
sepsated by the fingors, They are strong; and made 
in cunny bags, paper, 
onger if left in salt wate: ibe eae pared 
str oft in salt water; and i 
YieldAfou and hemp of cxttlent gaality ‘ad ia its 
Sleanest condition altaya sella in Ticitain at £49 to £50 
the fon for twine common purpose. Wun propared 
with the patent Liquid, they compare with the best fax, 




















and sel) at £80 the ton. In India ite price xangos from. 
Ra, 30 to 140 the ton, Another species or variety, 
©, ‘tonuifolia, the Jubbulpue hemp, yields a strong 


fibro oqual to’ Russian or Polish hemp. 

Flaz,—Linum usitatissimum fe grown in every part 
of India, sometimes extonsively, but almost exalunively 
for ite seods, It i ofton sown as an edging orop to 
wheat ond other grain, because it is not eaten by onttle 
in the green state, ‘Tho reason given for ite boing sown 
in eg and crons dri is that the plant, being 
weakly, requires close sowing to guard it against the 
action of the weather. 

Tn. Vizagap in cultivated chiefly as an oil-need, 
which is also the cnse to some extent in Smidepebs 
where, aa well as in the Godavery district, it in used for 
feeding cattle, In Vieagapatam, however, tho use of its 
fibre in the manufacture of fabrica in not as 
the collector states that the Gudabah females (a hill 
tribe} are clothed with s coarse linen of their own 

; Beyond Galikondah there are plain 3000 
feet above the sen, very similar to the Mysore country, 
where it oould be Gye to any extent. 

















Tn Bellary, South Aréot, and » gunniee are 
a Bellary, Aree ‘Tinnevelly, gunni 

In Tanjore it is for the excellent manure which 
“Se Bouth Gunsra ts dees making fishing 

in are used for makis 
nots and nce, and. probably thy same uso is made of it 
in the adjoining district of North Canara, 

Flax grown on the Neilgherrics was forwarded 
to England, where it was valued st £38 per 


oF 
nearly equal to the bert Russian flax. “But the profit 
it is only 4 ray acre, which in lees 
‘thon that obtained by the cultivation of other products. 
be ¢ promis abattes for fa tobe 
, palay, ootram, and kooringa, 
of thete grow abundsn{ty in Southern Indla, 
importa of flax into Britain range near to 100,000 
ralued about £40 the ton, from Germany, 
xm iam. 
Hemp, ix Indis, ina commercial term applied tothefibres 
‘several planta, —to rhees fibre of the Boehmeria nit 
that of the true bemp, Ounnabi tative, fo the ftres of 


hemp; 
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Crotslaris juncea; brows and other hemps are species 
of Hibisons; Mnnilla hemp is from the Musa textilia, 
Yn China there ara three plants which produce a fibre 











made into cloth, known under this name, vic the it 


Gamatis sativa, or hemp, nt Canton, the Bochmeris 
Irtica) nix ry vies of net wo about Suchan, 
end tho Side tdiefolia pear Tiow-isinfu (Williams? 
Middle Kingdom, p. 106). The nettle hemp is culti- 
vated in the ices north of the Meiling, but the 
Plant also grows in Foh-kien. The made 

ym it iy not 80 mach used for common dresses as 
sotton and alik, This has been notived under the word 
Boehmeria. 

In onltivating aunn, hemp, or flax, the seeds should 
be sown thickly ther, in order that they may shoot 
up into long wand like plants, which will yield much 
Jongor fibres, and be rouch less branched than if sown 

ide and freely expousd. 

Hemp,—The Himals 
wal, and Kote Kar al 








distriots of Kamaon, Gazh- 
din true hemp of tho finest 
gqatity, cultivated Boih on seconnt of ite bre and for 

¢ different preparations of bhang. ‘The fibre is sold 
among themeclvoa for 2 rupees for 82 Tbe., or about 








Sa. a cwt. Hemp sont by D. F. Macleod, ley OE 
rece of Soto Kargrey wae highly’ eppidved 
of in England. The culture seems to be very well 


understood in tany parts of the bills, as they carefully 
‘prepare and usually manure the ground, thin the plants 
to within 3 or 5 inches, and cut the male plant, 
phoolbhanga, which flowers but hat no ved, a month 
br wx weeks before the female plant, goolanga or ghool- 
‘hangs, which bas seed, the latter being cut aboat the 
end of September. Kote ‘Kangra hemp ia strong. It is 
‘at the samo time Liked for its colour and texture, and 
‘would be certain to bo employed for all the pur 
procoreds i in grown theaughaut Southern Asis, to 
. ‘grown throughout Sout 
Obtain ite intoxicating resin or charras, and its leaves 
Yor hang. In several places the Musalman popula 
tion re just aa grost_ consumers of the intomenting 
Hamp product an the Hindus. Tn Sind the extent to 
which Is used by all clues is frightful. in Cina, 
§ igwatle epecen of hemp (Cnnaabis) growing from, 
To'to 15 fect in height, in also a staple summer crop, 
This is chiefly asod, 18 Taking ropes and string of 
Variows sizes, wach artisles boing in demand for tracking 
the bonta up rivers and in the canals of the country. 
‘Hibiscus cannabinus, or Dekhant hemp, is grown 
uring the rainy season for local requirements, aa uch 
for its edible leaves ss for ita fibre. Tt is an annual of 
fron, 0, BY month duration, 28 the end of which 
time it is ft ‘up for the steeping process, 
necemary for the extraction of the bre. Ib is of good 
Spe ec mnnetnaes 
r . The 4 , for 
cordage, equal in eppoaranco that made from Slenila 
hemp, #0 much in request, for yeehting purposes: t 
secoud and third kinds would eomein for coarser descr 
tions of the sbove manufactures; whiletherefuse, includ- 
ing cuttings, rejections, and the root-ends, would find a 
‘market among the papermakers. "The Slre is 
Known in Bengal oa Mosta pat or Koshta, and Walaiti 
sua jis considered equal to suan hemp ; is exported in 
umall quantities, and manufactured into’ coarse sacking 
oF Funny, and into ropos, twine, and nets; and Intterly, 
in into a. superior ‘woven matting, 
Whiek loos and ‘wears well. Gengrally tho crop ii 
soa, ik Mgwore, ned Galery tmong the owas! 
‘the ragi in Mysore, and similarly among i 
the Northern Girea‘s, though in and about Raj 
5b eid 4o be fo some instances cultivated as special 
itzelf, 

x plants aro crdinasly ext after the formation of 
tho oad, and left to day in tho oun for s day or two, 
‘when they are steeped in stagnant water, 

Tietuscezaly rotenk to algw'ot the enay extraction of 
the fibre, which in sun-dri ‘The 
‘ordinary’ provess ix to best the softened bark on a 
stone, by which unequal pounding much of i adheres 
to the Abre, which is farther ty 

sun-drying.' Long stooping in 2 water: 
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just sufficiently long to admit of the ready 
the fibre, which should be thoroughly. and 
dried under shade, ax exposure to the mun’s rmys cannes 
to deteriorate in colour, touch, and strength, a 


tion 


London brokers judge much by sight and touch. 
‘time that the bundles should remain immersed hat ta 
be by those skilled im the metter, with 


great jedgment and frequent inspections, for if the 
Proceat of fermentation ts carried even a Ifttle too far, 
‘the fibre is spoiled. 

Under the namo of Poondi, it ix cultivnted exten- 
sively at Nudes, Hoogly, Farridjmur, jy a 
gisewhere, as a variety of jute, and'is onlled bastard 
jnte, but i as St for papermaking as trus jute, Tb ix 
‘sold’ as and along wit te, and is employed in Bengal 
for all the ses of jute. Paper is largely made 
from it at Dagea, Myniensing, Dinsjpur, end Nook 
lualy, where is ie prepared by being botled'with Lime, 

fibiecus saldarifa yields o similar fibre, also called 

‘or pulachi. The Roselle is grown at Puri 

and pur, and the Bendikni largely at Hoogly, 
and 24 Parganas, Nuddea, Murshidabad, Koch-Babar, 
end Puri, and less in many other districts, the 
fibre being exported as jute. In ‘Travancore the Hibiacua 
tiliaceus is cultivated, but it is not an aunual, and 
therefore yields s less remuncerative crop, The Hibiscus 
plants will continue to be chiefly confined to the agri 
‘cultural population pf ita native places, H. fureatus of 
the Ghats and Bengal yields abundance of strong white 
tlaxy Sbres, but, being very prickly, is unfit for handling, 

‘The Juncacee or rush tribe, Juncus Indicus and others, 
ere employed for snaking the bottoms of chairs and 
mats, J. offnsus of Japan is cultivated to be made 
into oor mate, In Chi of Juncus is a grot 
crop. Ita stems are woven into beautiful mate, ured 
ty the natives far sleping upon, for covering the Boor 

rooms, and for many otber use 
cultivated in water, somewhat like 
ia therefore always planted in the lowont 
+ the harvest of thin crop i in the 












































Jaly, f the nativer are then empl 
in drying it. ‘The river's banke, uncultivated land, the 
day gravelly bed of the river, and evory other available 


‘spot, is taken up with this operation, “At grey dawn of 
morning the sheaves or buniller aro taken out of tem- 
porary sheds, crocted for the purpose of keeping off tho 
Tain and dew, and shaken thinly over the surface ot 
the ground. in the afternoon, before the aun has sunk 





very low in. the horizon, it is’ gathered into 
thchron and placed sles cover for tho bight Ad 


” as of winnowing goes om day by day antil 
Bho whole of the moisture is dried out of the reeds, 
‘They are thon bound up firmly in round bundles, and 
either sold in the markets of the country, or taken to 
Ningpo and other towns where the manufacture of mals 
{is carried on, on a large serie. 

‘The truc Jute of Indian commerce in the fbros of 
Corchorus capwularis and oliteriug, Tt hun been an 
export from India to Groat Britain wines the yeur 1833, 
bat is now exported to the axtent of about 306,000 tone, 
value up to nearly four millions wietling. "Between, 
1874-75 and 1879-80, tho value of all the of 














raw. te, gunDy bags, Fun ‘cloths, ropeand twine, was— 
1874-75, Re. 3,48,55,221 | 1877-78, . Re. 4,28,92,407 
1875-76, 3,29,45,209 | 1878-79, 4,89, 88,604 
1876-77, 3,35,61,282 | 1879-80, B,66,69,944 

in Apriland May, and in July and August 


‘The % 
the plants are from 3 to 12 feet high, are out made 
Sibupiton which are placed intallow water, When 
‘the bark separates, and the stalk and fibres become 
softened, they are taken up and untied; they aro then 
‘broken off two feet from the bottom, the bark is held in 
both hands, and the stalk removed. ‘The fibres are then 
driedin the san, and are cleaned for the market. They 





are soft and silky, and much care is needed during the 
Stecping to prevent undue decomposition, All the 
sscking of India iz mado from it, and tt ie Targely e: 
ported from Bengal to the Dutch and Spanish - 
er in Aula, to Amerioa and to Australia, raw 
fibre of the jnte, with a little wool, has been manu- 
fectared into |, useful, and substantial i 
‘which can be sold st the very moderate 4 
yard, Atan industrial exhibition held at 

Yas at ong end of a caso the harsh, woody-looking jute 
stalks, and through each stage, of fibre to yara and Ane 
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thread ; in a nocond cane were arranged 
guany bage, packing cloths, coarse and fine towelling, 
Sitettat feotiptions of plain sud coloured 
pocketing and ‘erumb and other cloths, 
Shignons, and trilliant-looking rugs and carpets, that 
for design and oolour were maid not fo compare unfavour- 
ably with those made from wool, The Amerioan imports 
of Goni (gunny) sacking and the rew material 
Gcoreased pince they have practically ascertained their 
ability to rule the plant in the southern districts, 
which, under their more careful culture, will of courss 


improve, In China the staple summer crops are those 
which yield textile fibres. ee ywn in China to 
avery extent, and is used in the manufacture of 
sacks and bagu for holding rics and other grains. It 





Mated thet the celebrated Chins hemp, called Look 
or green bemp, which, ac (essra, a 
Subnce & Go? 'in grown ta the Haakow dlarite for 
cqnversion ints grate-clot, is nothing but jate of which 
plant they soy the description and partis 
compare with the Chineve hemp, and that, in addition 
to its oulture, the Obinese import it, 
‘The Muss genus of planta, the plantain or banans 
is own from two of ite species, M. pare- 
‘textilis, Of all the substitutes for hemp, 
probably the most important ia that obtainable from 
‘the banana or musa; the stem of all of the species 
of rome utility. Very little attention 
over been paid to the cleaning of its fibres, though the 
conspiauoun atnonget the Indian fibrous plants. It 
is everywhere cultivated in the plains of India for ite 
frult, It bears frait only once, and is then cut down 
and left to rot upon the ground. There will be no 

















didignlty in obtaining from this plank alone a quantity 


of fibre of admitted valuable quality, 
‘the manufacture of every mpecioe 
ssticle wana made from fx or hem 
‘a th 








wn the atom, remove old, stained, or withered 





sutting 

Toaves, and strip off the different Inyers.' Lay a leat- 

vial on Ton let hoard with the inn 29 yee 
with « blun 

yee oon} dur it, and. troat ‘outer aide 


sluailarly. When a bundle ia obtained of there partially 
cleaned fibros, wash it briskly in a large quantity o 
‘water, robbing abil it to got rid’ quickly of 








4h it pulp thom out in thin layers 
rene them i tie in bo dry Dot exponro 0 the 
mun’s sayy itnparte a brownish-yellow 


tinge. 
Mura textilis is the well-known sbaca of the Philip- 
pio Inlands. ‘The fruit is harsh, small, and uneat 
‘when allowoi to ripen, but in practice the ripening is 
rented, for the flower is mipped off, and that in- 

‘eresaes tho strength of the fibre. 1¢ has been immemori- 
ally cultivated, and contributes largely to the clothing 
of the four millions of inhabitants of the Philippines, 
besides being largoly exported in the raw atate. It ia 
nade into coriage in the country, and cloth of « very 
fing quality and of great durability. In Grent Britain 
It fs only known in the raw state, under the name of 
‘Manilla hemp ; and Great Britain in 1877, 1876, and 
1879 was receiving about 18,000 tons, valnc £490,000, or 
ton. The cost of this article at the port of Manilla 
ie nbout £14 s ton ; it is the coarsest fibres only that are 
exported, all the finer being retained for cloth, which as 

fot has not been made except in the Philippines. The 

ine grase-cloth, sbips' cordage and ropes used in the 
South Sea whale fisheries, are made from this substance. 
‘The outer atalke of the stem leaves yield the thickest and 
strongest fibres, Musa textilis is sted hy trana- 
landing the custom thet pring up about the roote of 
the eld plants. ‘The abace is generally planted in ‘the 
cuoto gardens, to shelter tbe Caen ‘the eat of 
‘the aun; and it spema to be only in Albay, 

on the orth coast of Mindanao thet it Ts Gdutated 
oxpremly as att atticle of commerce, the production 
sugar Tainorbing ‘the attention of 

tore adjacent to the capital. ‘The 
detashed from the stem by 


‘The 


ape ¢ northward 5 


‘Comorin, 
Ghats the plant does not feach « height 
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to afford « fibre of more than two fost in length. Tis 
strength is well Imown tothe Ghat people, who 

if occasionally for domestic ‘in’ ropara 
fs well an tee the ntem for food, Thin may po 
‘be the Mnse superba of the Dindigul valleys, at 
elevations on the Travancore mountains, and wild on 








Hetumbinm specionu, the lotus, yields « useful fibre 
In the Red Sea, cables aro used formed of the coating 


of the branches of the date tree, Phantz dact 
At Oopads, the ssine material is nsed mixed with 
proportion of fibre of the kalders bush, the Pandana 
‘doratissimus, ‘The Teaf-stalke are made into haskets, 
‘The leaves of the wild date tree, Phomix sylvestris, 
and of the P. farinifera are made into mats, and 

deal stalk ato ropes, for dray-rupes for well 
Wellgherry netile, Urtica heterophylla, is a very 
ferocious looking plant, the least touch producing & 
mort gente though quikiy subsiding pain. Sis Bark 
bounds in « fins white, gloewy, siliclike, strong fibre. 
‘The Todayrar, reco separate this fax by boiling the 
plant, and spin it into their coarse thread. If well 
prepared. ble in quantity, it is fitted to oom- 
the manufacture of even very fine 













ans 
pote, with fax for 
a8 ile fabrics, Mr, M‘Iver alludes to the superior 


quality of the fibre of the Neilgherry nettle, nx com- 
moanding the high price of £45 to per ton in the 
rough state, and well worth the encouragement of 
Government for its cultivation, 

‘The leaves of the abundant pine-apple plant, Anansasa, 
sativa, aro largely used in tho Malay Peninsula and in 
the iolunds of the Archipelago, to furnish different sorts 
of pine-apple fibre, from the coarse material uaod for 

to the Snest thread for weaving cloth. Fibre 

of the pine-apple is the Pins of tho inhabitant of the 
Philippines, who manufacture from it their finest 
fabrica. The Ohineso in tho European settlements 
of, She Indian Archipelago prepare tho bre ia som. 
‘lerable quantity, exporting i to Chine, where if a 
in great esteem for thread, and for woaving fine 
textures, The proces of éxtracting and, bleaching 
the fibres is exceedingly wimple, and the first te 
in 





£7 
Temove the fethy of ancceleat sido of the Tost, 
astride ana narrow stool, extends on it, 


front of him, a pine-epple leaf, one end of which in 
cept fro, being placed beneath ¢ smal bundlo of lot 
on which he sits. Ho thon with s kind of two-handled 


plane made of bamboo removes ti 
Another man receives the leave od, 
and with his thumb nail looseus and gathers the filed 
about the middle of the leaf, which enables hian by one 
effort to detach the whole of them from the outer skin. 
‘The fibres nre next stecped in water for some time, after 
which they are washed in order to free them from the 
spatter thet stl adheres and binds. them _ 
eY aro now laid out to dry and bleach on rade frames 
of split bamboo, The process of tesping, washing, and 
Sizerog to the unis repented for some days, until the 
fariher preperation, they fe tout lato town foe puri 
r preperation, they are sent into town for 

tion to hina. a 


Sanueviera Zeylanica, the bowstri is a plant 
of the Peniasaia'f Tadla and of Bengal tie fears peal 


three or four feet long. ‘I ii 
ong. ‘They are slecped in water for 


to decors 
Sroupt to beootno dincelione 
Femove the 
till all the 














¥IOUS. 


FICUS, a genns of planta belonging to the 
Fey ra rior Beer 
great, and they are all either tropical or inhabitanta 
of warm countries. Some are small planta, others 
are among the largest trees of the forest ; others 
of them yield s useful caoutchouc ; several of 
them yield fibrous materials used for cordage, 
for half stuff and papermaking; and the banyan 
tree and the pipal tree, F. Indica and F. religiosn, 
are highly ornamental plants. Several throw out 
aerial roots from their branches, which grow into 
the ground, and again throw out branches. F. 
carica, the fig treo, is cultivated in many parta of 
qh F, Benjaminoides, the Tenasserim banyan 
tree, drops aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, 
For amidst mangroves and near tidal streams, 

the root of F. excelaa, Vakl., of Peninenlar India 
and the Moluccas is given in decoction a8 » pur- 
ative. A soft grey timber is obtained from the 

, gooleeria, Roxb. which grows in Hindustan 
and Qhntia Nagpur, F. heterophylla, Hozb., 
Wal-abstoo, SivGu., is common in Ceylon in 
damp shady places, F. infectoria, Willde., ia of 
Ceylon and India, and ita bark is chewed with 
ete! in lien of the areca nut. F. Isecifera, Rozb., 
Nooga-gass, Stxam., ia not uncommon in the 
central provinoe of Ceylon. F. lanceolata, Razb. 
‘Thapan, Borat, of Pega, yields @ soft, uscless 
wood. 'F, lucida, Ait., the’ Kapootoo-bo-gass of 
Ceylon, ocoura in’ the drier parts of that island. 
F, nitida, Thunb., which grows in the south of 


China and in many parts of India, is a valuable 
ornamental tree and good for sbade’ Some of the 
species in thelr milky secretion a highly 
acrid principle, which explains the specific name 
of F. toxicaria of Sumatra, and F. demona of 
Tanjore, “One epeciee, Kull kxe, C4%. 
acclimber, abounds in’ Canara aud Sunda, in the 
country from Bilgy to the Ghats; its 

liarly abundant and viscid, and used ae a bird- 
fime ; well merits further examination. Another 
species, Thub-boo, BorK., a Tavoy tree, in used 
in house try. A farther apecies, the Bace 
dhimeree of Banjara and Gumsnr, extreme height 
80 feet, is burnt for firewood, ‘being tolerably 
common leaven are used for food platters ; 
the fruit is enten.-~ Wight; Gibson; Captain 
Macdonald ; Thwaites ; Voigt. 

FICUS ASPERRINA. Rozb. 


F.ampelos, Burm. | _F. politoria, Moon. 
Beo-wana maddeya,Sixca. | ‘Karaea, Tells baranki, Tx, 
Pindi chetta, . 


‘A large tree, a native of the Peninsula of India 
and of Ceylon up to 2000 feet elevation. ‘The 
tronk is remarkably short, but very thick, and 
tometimes #0 completely covered with small very 
leafy branchleta ss to be entirely hidden. The 
Jenvea are used to polish ivory, horn, ete., aud in 
bs Saal are in general use amongst native cabinet- 
aga substitute for fine and-paper, similarly 
to those of the Trophis aspera.—Koz.; ‘Thu. 
FICUS CARICA. Zina. 
Brewin is Hah 
Wikiwe teers Gane i 
The fig tree is cultivated in many paris of the 
Exet Indies, as high aa 5000 feet on the Ravi. Tt 
reaches 7 fest in girth occasionally. I¢ is common 









ghous Kandahar, mostly wild? “The white frait 
ia gearaily use, pleck 
exported, Temi maands ot the alt are 


FIOUS ELASTICA. 


annually ichported from Afghanistan via Pesba- 
wur. Grows pleatifully in China. Two main 
varieties are recognised, vir. that which produces 
two crops a year, and that which yields one crop. 


‘The former includes the grey or purple fig, whi 
fs the best, also the white Bg al the sotien fg, 
the latter being the finest in appearance but not 
ia quality. The main variety, which bears only 
ons crop year, supplies the greatest quantity of 
fige for drying. | The ordinary drying is effected 
in the sun. With the two-crop varicty, the first 
‘crop grows on wood of the preceding year, the 
second erop is on wood of the current, year.—St. 
FICUS CINERASCENS, | Ti. ‘Wal gone- 
gama, Stan. tree of the warmer parte 
Sf Ceylon. Tine. p. 266. 

FIGUS CITRIFOLLA. Lam, 
F. Mysorensis, Roth. | Urostigms Mysor., Aig. 
Katualu,. . . MALRAL, / Boonoogn-gaus,. . SINGH, 

Grows in Ceylon and on the western side of 
India. Parts are employed in medicine, 

FIOUS CORDIFOLIA. Witte. 












Urostigma Mysorenso, 
Badha, Pilkhan, . Bass. | Nyon 
Nan thin-gyee,. © Buss. | Kumbs 


‘A tree of Moulmein and the Tenasserim Pro- 
, and of the Panjab Siwalik tract up to the 
i,’ Tn ‘Tenasserim this tree usually supp 
tho place of the pipal in the, public piace, and 
in the neighbourhood of religious olifices. It 
approaches nearest to F. religioss, yet is easily 
istinguished from it by the leaves being narrower 
in on to the Jength, with much shorter 
points, and the fruit being perfectly round, and 
not, a8 in religioaa, vertically compressed. Fruit 
edible. Te yields a strong wood, fit for avy ordi- 
nary parpone—Muson, Cal. Ca; Stewart; Gamble 
ICUS GUNIA. Buch. F. conglomerata, Roz, 
Rath gular, Cnexas, Karndol, , Ravi. 
‘Trumbal, . Kuri, . Burney, 
A tree of the Konkane, Rajmakal, Oudh, Nepal, 
Taong Dong, and Movimein, occasional’ iu the 
Penjab Siwalik tract up to’ tho Cheuab, The 
fruit ja not eatable, bat in parta of India is used 
in medicine, and in the Peninsula the rough 
harsh leaves are said to be employed for polishing 
wood-work.—Dr. J. Stewart, P. Plants, p, 212. 
FICUS DEMONUM. | Ko 
‘A tree of Tanj 
FICUS DISTICHA. Blume. Common in the 
central province of Ceylon at $000 to 5000 feet. 











—Thw. p. 266. 

FICUS ELASTICA. ozb, 
Kumir, . + Bano. Indian rubber tree,. Ena. 
bi Exo. Kamir,. . . . STuBET, 





caoutchone tree inhabits Apsam, 
British Burma, the Pondua and tha 
Juntipur mountains, which bound the provi 
of Syihet ‘on the north, where it grows to the 
size of » European sycamore, It in chiefly found 
in the chasms of rocks and over the deolivities of 
mountains, among. 
matter, It prod: ‘great 
sindance of wil, which yields about one-third 
ita weight of cacutchouc, It grows wit t 
rapldity. A. tree is described as being 28 feet 
igh, with the tronk a foot in diameter, when 
‘four years old, Another to 149 fesb, with 
100 actial rots, in 32 years. Ita juice is used by 
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FICUS EXCELSA. 


the natives of Sylhet to smear the inside of split 
rattan baskets, which are thas rendered water- 
fight. Old trees yield s richer juice than young 
ones. The milk is extracted by incisions made 
across the bark, down to the wood, at a distance 


After one operation the tree requires a 
fortnight’s rest, when it may be again repeated. 
‘When the juice is expoeed to the air, it separates 
spontaneously into a firm clastic substance, and 
a fetid whey-like coloured liquid. Fifty ounces 
of pure milky juice taken from trees in August 
yielded exactly 154 ounces of clean washed caout- 
choue of the finest quality, perfcetly soluble in 
the essential oil of cajaput. ‘tree abounds 
in Assam, but the Outer Himalaya at Punkabari 
is its westera limit, It peuetrates amongst the 
mountains as far as the Tista valley in Sikkim, 
but is of small size. It may be distinguished 
from @ distauce of several miles by its iramense 
and dense lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths gives the 
dimensions of one of the Jargeat as follow: 
Cireumfereuce of main trunk, 74 feet; ditto of 
main trank and supports, 120 foet; ditto of area 
covered by the branches, 610 feet; estimated 
height, 100 feet. The geographical range of the 
tree, #0 far ax has been hitherto ascertained, may 
be stated to be between let, 25° 10’ and 27° 20° 
Ny and long. 90° 40’ and 95° 30' E. Throughout 
‘this upace it is found in the deusely wooded tracts 
0 prevalent along the bases of the hills, and 
perlaps on their faces, up to an average elevation 
Of 9260 feet. Since’ 1873 it has been largely 
cultivated in Assam and Burma—F. von Mueller; 
The Universal Review ; Roxb.; Hooker, Him. Jour. 

FICUS BXCELSA. Vakl. Ati meralu, Maucat. 
Grows in the Molucoas and in Southern India, Ita 
Toot ia given as « purgative, in decoction.— Voigt, 

FICUS GLOMERATA. Rozb. 

Jajuya doomoor, . Beno, Perena terogram, 
mt . + Burx. Rumbal, Ps 

















OaN, Attoekka-gaas, 
ve. DURK. Attimaram, |. . 
Glomorous fig tree, ENG. Bledi chettr, Atti ch., Tex. 
Goole, . . . . Hinn. Bodda chettu, Paidi ch, ,, 


A largo tree; thrives Lest near watercourse or 
on the banks of rivers ; fruit like the common fig, 
and grows in clusters along the branches ; flavour 
insipid, but eaten by the poor. 
common on the banka of rivera up to an eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet ; grows also in the Peninaula of 
India, the Konkana, Nepal, all over Oudh, at. 
Taong Dong, aud Moulmein. Some of the lac of 
commerce is gathered from this tree. Wood is 
considered sacred, and is burnt when libations are 
offered. In the Panjab it is snid to be only useful 
for fuel. A medicinal extract is obtained from 
the root.-Cal Cat.; Thw, ; Stewart; Poweil. 

FICUS GOOLEREEA. Kozb. Dumbar, Hisp.? 
‘A small tree of Chutia Nagpur and Hindustan, 





with a soft, grey timber.—Roxh. ; Cal. Cat.; Voigt. 

FICUS INDICA. Lina, Banyan tree. 

x Bengelensis, Zinn. | Urostigma Bengal., Mig. 

t, Bat, Bar, . . Beno. | Mab nooge-gams, . SivaH. 
Petyoug, Bone, eee tea 
‘Ableds. Can. Ala maram, Tou. 

Port. Marzi chettu, Tz. 





them hae long been famed a 


In Ceglon itis it 


FICUS INDICA, 


pairs, and when ripe are about the size and colour 
of a middle-sized red cherry. If the peeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra tree, 
the roots grow downwards, embracing the palmayra 
trunk in their descent. By degrees ‘they envelope 
every part except the top, whence, in very 
trees, the leaves and head of the pane, ere 
een emerging from the trunk of the banyan tree, 
as if they grew from it. Hindua regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a holy 
matriage instituted by Providence. Some of the 
banyan trees cover an immense space even when 
compartively young. In the Botanical Gardena 
at ita, when Dr. Falconer ascertained the 
age of the great beayan tree, which ia still the 
pride and ornament of the garden, people were 
alive who rememt well ita site being occupicd 
in 1782 by a date palm, out of whose crown the 
banyan sprouted, and beneath which a devotes 
tat. The editor, in 1884, paced at noon the outer 
shadow of its branches, and the circumference 
was near 360 paces. Dr. Hooker, writing after 
that, mentions that this tree was 80 feet high, 
and threw area 300 feet in diawneter into a 
dark, cool shade. ‘The editor paced it again, at 
noon, in 1863, and the circumference was still 
100 Large banyans are common in India, 
Lut Yew are so symmetrical in shape and height 
as that in the Calcutta Gardens, Dr. Roxburgh 
had geen such trees fall 500 yards round the cir- 
cumference of the branches, and 100 feet high, 
the principal trunk being more than 26 feet to 
the branches, and 8 or 9 feet diameter. Marsden 
iuentions a remarkable banyan tree near Manjco, 
20 roiles weat of Patoa in Bengal, diameter 360 
to 376 feet, circumference of shadow at noon 
1116 feet, circumference of the scveral stems, in 
number fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under this tree 
sat @ devotee, who bad occupied that 
situation for 25 years; but he did not continue 
there the whole year through, for his vow obliged 
lim to lie, during the four cold months, up to 
neck in the waters of the river ‘One 
bad, and 


which ia still represented by a withered stem in 
the underground cave at Patala puri. There was 
no doubt a very ancient and venerable fig tree at 
Allahabad, pethaps for eome centuries, for it is 
uded to'in various vocabularies, as Midini, eto. ; 

also described in the Kasi-chands and Kurma 
Purana, The first notice, however, is in the 
Ramayana (b. 11, sec. 41 and 42), of Rama with 
lis wife and brother resting under the shade of it 
after crossing the Jumna, so that not oly was 
the tree then in the open air, but it was on the 
opposite side of the river to that on which it is 
now traditionally venerated. 

A remarkably large banyan tree grew on au 
island in the river Nerbadda, ten miles from the 
city of Brosoh, in the province of Gujerat, and 
was described ‘by Colonel Sykes. It was called 
the Kabir Bar, a name asid to have been given to 
it in honour of a saint, but possibly from the 
Arabie adjective kabir, grant It was su 











to be that which Nearchus described. Forbes in 
is Oriental Memoirs mentions ita circumference 
aa of 2000 feet ; and ita overhanging ranches, 
‘which bad not thrown down aerial roots, atretehed 
over a much larger area. The troe had as many 
as 320 large trouks and over $000 smaller 


ones, 
and was capeble of giving shelter to 7000 man. 
00 


FICUS LACCIFERA. 


High floods, one | mkegry be 1820, have since 
carried away the of ‘island on which it 
grew, and with it a portion of the tree. Indian 
armies, when in that neighbourhood, have en- 
eamped around it; and at stated seasons Hindn 
festivals are held "there, to which thousands of 
Yotarias repair. The banyan tree is alluded to in 
Paradise Lost as that when Adam and Eve 

“Both together went 
Into the thickest wood: when soon they choose 
‘The fig-tree ; not that kind for frait renowned, 
Bat och a, at day, to Indians known 
ee eae erent 

ee ee 

‘Tho bonded twign take roots and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, # pillared shade, 
‘High overarched and echoing walls between. 
‘There, oft, the Indian herdsman, shunning bea heat, 
Bhelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
Ab loopholes out through inlet shade : these leaves 


By a 98 n targe, 
with what skill th J had, toguthes 
Pete eooee ‘ee 
The banyan tree, however, is not, as Milton 
sang, remarkable for the broadness ‘of its leaf, 
though the branches spread to a great extent, 
dropping their roots here and there, which, 60 
soon as they reach the ground, rapidly increase in 
size till they become as large as, and similar to, 
the parent Fick Ae te tanya ee gets old, 
it breaks up into separate masses, the original 
trunk decaying, and the propa becoming separate 








trunks of ‘the different portions, The banyan 
hardly ever vegetates on the ground; but [= Ses 
are eaten by and the seeds deposited in 


crowns of palm, where they grow, sending down 
roots that embrace and eventoaly kill the palm, th 
which decaya away ; tho droge or serial roots 
eld, a heery bs timber an “ath, when well 
aed by water aszoning, cling, ee. aro valued 
, Spars of small vemels, etc. The 
frank is not employed in but 
de bed used planks, eawa fom 
drope, Aer they bad been seaoned i water, with 
for knife-boards it is exoellent. 








juice is extracted by incision, from which bird- 
‘sppliied to the mouth to 





30 considered a valuable 
opel the feet when cracked 
snd inflamed. The bark is supposed by the Hindus 
to be a powerful tonic The leaves are pinned 
together to form platters, off which Brahmans 
and Hindus eat, Much lac is often to be collected 
from this tree.—Uttara Rama Cheritra, note, p. 
802; Hooker's Him. Journ.; Marsden; Thw. ; 
‘Mr. Rhode ; Heber, Journ. i. p. 68. 

pIGUB LACOIFERA. _Rozb, 

lgocifera, Mig. | Nooga gass,. . . SINGH. 

Sh tee of Ggjion and of Baran) th pia 
caoutchoue.—Rosb. p. iti 

FIOUS NITIDA. Than 

je Urostigma retasum, Mig. 

Fr Wail, U. nitidum, ” 

i ee ies 
. Bille Billejervi, Rerajevvi, Tx. 
some 

‘Common in the central province of Ceylon up 
tovan alevatian of 5000 feet ewe ie ei Ya 
sala of India, in Lower Xhasya Bille, 
and China; the of the root and 








In The Chinese remove the cellular tissue or 


FICUS RUBESCENS. 


leaves are used in medicine, It is a great ferourite 
with ‘ih tho elaia of Chin, being valuable for 
purposes and shade-—Tiw. ; Fortune, 
Tea Dist. p.6; Wanderings, p. 381; W. Fo. 
FICUS OPPOSITIFOLIA. Roz’. 
+ - + « Bras, Dbhurnof . . Kanara, 
‘doomoor, : Bexo. Daduri, Rumbal,. RAVI. 
‘A small tree of all India, Its sceds are sown 
by birds, causing much destruction to houses and 
walls, —Rozb. iii, 561. 


FICUS RELIGIOSA. Linn. Pipal tree. 


‘Vrostigia religionum, Gasp. 
Medsh, Vudah, 
‘ahs a 


+ Anan, 
Bevo. 
. Can, 


Bo-gaw, . - 
Areas masta, | 

Baya mann,” 
Doxu. } Re, Ravi, 
. Hinp.| Aswaththamu, 
MabsaL, Kallaravis, . 
This large, handsome tree grows in most of the 
countries of the SEL of Asia. It is frequently 
to be met with near pagodas, houses, other 
buildings. One at Gyaine, South Behar, is said 
to have been that beneath which Sakya was 
reposing when his views as to hia duties became 
clear to him, and if #0, is more than 2400 years 
old. It is also held in veneration by the Hindus, 
because the god Vishnu is fabled to have been born 
under its branches. In the Somavati festival, 
the Mabratta women circumambulate a pipal 
tree, and place offerin, ont when the new 
moon mae on a Mon ‘Tho pipal treo is 
preferable for avenues to dhe banyan! Tho lesves 
are heart-shaped, long, pointed, wavy at tbe 
eae, not unlike Yhose of some poplars; and nx 
e fc sare loug and slender, the leaves 
vibrate in the air like’ thowe of the’ sgpen treo 








(Popalos trimula). | Silk-worms prefer the lenree 
next to “those berry. The roots are 
Becteuctive wo bulldinge for if if once they establish 


themselves amongst the crevicos, there is no get- 
ting rid of them. Pipal bark is decmed a 
tonic; the lac insects alo flourish on thie tree, 
en 
matter of the leaves, and, covering the skeleton 
with a coat of varnish or gelatine, paint figuros of 
birds, flowers, etc., on its surface. It is the moat 
sacred of trees with the Buddhists, who nay it was 
under this tree that Gautama slept, and id 
that his bed was the vast earth, and the Himalaya 
mountains his pillow, while his left arm reached 
to the Eastern », his right to the Western 
Ocean, and bis feet to the great South Sea, This 
dream be interpreted to mean that he would soon 
‘decome a Bu iba tesach of ths Be wad sat 
to Ceylon and it flourishes there as # 
Bo Teen Balcon's Tre Mason; Shy Riddel 
*ercuS ROXBURGHIL Walk F. macro- 
phylla, R. 
Timbul,. . . . Pang. | Trammel, Tirmal, Pans, 
eZ all toe i found ia the, Sutle| valley, 
between Rampur and Sungnam, at an 
Of 000 fect; also grows in Australia, Fruit 
edible, favour pleasant; sold in bazar of Simla — 
P, Rep.; Backhouse, Visit, etc. ; Stewart, 
PIOUS RUBESCENS. Vail 
F beteropbyll Zam. |. atin, Kon 
. Brxo. p= chetta, . , Tx, 
Soh eran,” MALEAL, 


Grows on the coasts of Peninsular India, and 
and the root bark is used in medicine. 
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FIOUS STIPULATA. 

FICUS STIPULATA, Moon. F, diversi- 
formia, Mig. 
Mao-tol,. . . Cmax, Nestyoh,. .Fomosay. 
Muh-mancta,. . 

‘Very common in Geylon ‘up to 2000 feet. Its 
dry, tasteless fruits are used in China for foment- 
ing hemorrhoids, F. purails has the sume Chinese 


name— Thw.; 
FIOCUS TSIELA. Roxd. 








handsome tree, 


‘A large and vi generally 
planted by the Toudaldes for tho sako of its shade, 
and from its not sending down aerial roots. 

FICUS VENOSA. Ait. 


Plows infoctoria, Wille, Urost. ageiropbyitam, Bi. 
Urostigma t'jakeh ‘Urost. Coylonense, Mip. 
Groat, tnfecoriao, Mie 





‘Baasari mara,. . Kallalim,? . . . Tam. 
Kirri palla gass, . Sunon, Juvvi, . + « + . TED 

Grows in Ceylon, the Pouinsula of India, and 
the Panjab. Its bark is used as a substitute for 
betel-nut, to chew with the betel loaf ; ite leaves 
are given as fodder to elephants, ‘The root is uned 
au a red dye, 

FICUSVIRGATA. Roxb, F.Caricoides, Roz), 











Dbudi,. . 8. Kirmri, . . Kasuurr. 
Ph Bog, Cuigwas, Samir. s » Ravi. 
Thapar Pa sy Khabare, | Satur Raxoe 
if. «Doan. Kak, Kok, og hed 
Hawad, Puweri, “How. twat, .", 
Phag, Phawari, 
Thin grows in Hindustan and Bengal. It is 
wild oocasionally in waste placen in the plains, 
Cis and ‘Trans Indus, and is not wocommon in 


tho Himalaya to 6000 fost, It not unfrequently 
ranches fivo ot sx foot and Dr Stewart noted one 
of more than ten in 
the natives and at 3600 fet in the bills he fo 
it excellent, though it is generally poor. 
‘sd for fuel and agricultural parpooes- sewer 
FIDA. Anas, Pens. Hinp. A sacrifice. 
Fidai, « martyr, one who sacrifices himeclf ; a 
seoret conspirator. See Kurban ; Fid 
FIERAGFER, A speciesot tha gerua of crab, 
about siz inches long, dwells, as a parasite, in 
the greateea-cucumber. There are several species. 
‘The ona which lives in the body of the holothuria, 
in itu digestive tube, has a long compressed body, 
entirely covered with small scales; thoy are found 
inthe same, along with Palemons and Pinnetheres. 
It eata a portion of all thet enters, Hartwig saya 
is eaters the month, teas the sides, and quarters 
iteolf between the stomach aud the outer akin. 
Figs. 














The Ficus carica grows all over Spain, the 
Mediterranean, Tealy, “France, Greece, and india, 
and ita fruit, the fig, « can be bad in erery 
via drug Shiah tre Gnd and strung 
a cuit, which are 

ml the other, called Sada, are 
cain See Ficas ction 


F ds belonging to | 
Bain’ ‘n euch doen ‘Beas, about 


. more to grati 


irth. The frait is eaten by oud prol 


FILIOIUM DEOIPIENS. 


Spdngy. They extend from Ist 15° 907 to 20° 807 
8. Tho group of 180 reef-bound islands occupy 


an aren of 40,000 aquare miles. Only 40 of thom 
are inhabited, and the tion in 1863 was 
estimated st 200,000. ‘The people, till the middle 


of the 19th century, were fierce savages and 
cannibala. Thay were then largely converted to 
Christianity. In 1851, 50 bodies wore cooked and 
eaten at Nameng. In many ware, undertaken 
Tevenge than from a desire for 
conquast, the slanghiar of their enemies, and the 
obtaining the bodies for food, were objects mup- 
posed to be as honourably obtained by stratagem 


and every species of treachery, aa by porsonal 
strength or courage. I the extent to which 
the thirst for blood prevailed, would be incredible, 


but for the undeniable testimony of many reliable 
witnesses. Canoes launched over the living bodi 
of slaves as rollers, Houses bult on similar founda 
tions, the immediate massacre of all unfortanates 
in whom were detected the fatal ign of shipwreck, 
‘ aalt water in the eyes,’—were practices sanctioned 
by thoir religion, the omission of which at the 
proper season for their performance, was suze to 
call down the indignation of the aa te 
a e Romrncmee offenders, and 

ing alive of parents who bad become tourdensomeyo 





. their children, and even of sickly eona by the hands. 


of their own iathars, were events of ally 
They discouraged ently 
tnd the chastity of the youn women. es ily 


8 guarded. Some at least of wives were 
slays strangled on the death of hae husband, 
to accompany him to the other world, and no 
reluctance was ever shown by women to submit 
to the sacrifice; nor did young women oon- 
sider the age of @ man as any objection to their 
though fully aware that th must 
iy follow Mim to the tomb Jong before 
Tivkral Vermination of Unelrown lives ‘The same 
and nature of their future abode differed in many 
of the oer but the greater number spoke of 
Balu. bebe the place of departed spirits, They pre- 
uk kaya in the same manner and 
Ex" nae occeniua as the Pel mesians, ‘They 
call it Angona or Yangons, and the uso of it was 
taught them by the Tor Capt. Elphinstone 
Erakine, “lands of the Western Pacific, p 268. 
FILARIA MEDINENSIS, Linn, Guinea worm, 
This is often about $ feet long, and is very trouble- 
some when it occurs about the sinews of the fect 
aod leg. (A wpecies of ‘ilaria inhebite the pearl 
rater, and Dr. Kelaart thinkait causes the forma- 
tn of the 
FILE-FI a “or Leather Jacket, the genus 
Balistes of the South Seas. 
FILFIL. Anan, Pers. Pepper ; hence— 
Filfl-Abmar, cayenne pepper. 
Filfil-Aswad, black pepper, Piper nigrum. 
Filfl-Burree, wild pepper, fruits of Vitex trifolia, 





: egnus-castus, and negundo.—Jrvine. 





Filal-iDarax, long popper, Piper longum, 
|, Piper nigrum, 


Fat Sink, 

Filali-Surkh, cayenne pepper, red pepper. 
Filsl-Mueh, pap) 

FFL unital, Coparis Siaaon 

qoELLFOT of Budahinia is the swastibe or mystic 


“FILICIOM DECIPIERE. W. A. Prod. p. 172. 
‘Bhus decipiens, W.4, | Puhimbia, . . . Supea. 


a) 


FILIGREE, 


This elegant fern-lesved tree grows in 
Geglon, throughout the Westarn Ghet foresia of 
tho Madras Presidency, and is very abundant in 
the moist foreata of the Animailays up to 4000 to 
4500 foct elevation, The timber ia atrong, and 
valuable for building purposes; it flowers in 
December and January, and ripens its fruit in 
March. Tt haa ‘been introduced into gardena— 
Beddome. 

FILIGREE, a sizle of deliato wirework used 
for ornamenting gold and silver, introduced by 
‘the Italians, who call it Filigrana, a word com- 
pounded of Filum, » thread or wire, and Granum, 
& grain or bead; thia is in allusion to the early 
pructioe of ornamenting the wirework with anal 

Wire used for thia purpose is seldom 








drawn round, but flat or angular. The display of Ds 


filigree work in the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
very wonderful for delicacy of workmanship and 
fantastic beauty. ‘Tho chief exhibitors were from 

inia, Turkey, the Tonian Islands, and Malta, 
bat the native silversmiths of Cuttack have long 
een noted for the fineness, neatness, and light- 
nees of their filigree work. "This kind of work is 
executed for the most part, under supervision, 
by more boys, whose nimbler fingers and keener 
eyesight are supposed to enable them to bring out 
and put together the minute patterns with more 
distinetness and than their elders can ; 
comparative cheapness is perhaps another reason 
for their employment. ‘The ruling rates for this 
filigroe work aro from 2 to 2} rupees; that is to 
say, taking the firet rate, 2 rupees or 4a. is 
for every rupee weight of finished silver 
work, namely, 1 rupeg for workmanship, and 1 
rupee as the price of the silver. The filigree 
work in gold of Debli and other places is famed, 
Next to muslins and embroidered fabrics, filigree 
work is that for which Daces is most celebrated ; 
bat the art is also practised in great perfection 
at Outtack, and in Sumatra and China. The 
articles usually roade at Dacca aro lady's orna- 
ments, such as bracelets, ear-rings, 


‘brooches, 
chains, necklaces, etc., and attar-dans and amall parts 


boxes for natives. The design best adapted for 
displaying the delioste work of filigree is that of 
a leaf. Tho apparatus used in the art is execed- 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few emall 
crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small 
hammers for flattening the wire, and sets of 
forceps for intertwisting it. The drawing of silver 
and gold (i, ailver oovered with gold) wire, used 
ag thrend in embroidery, in extensively carried on 
in several placos, and Benarea is c for 
this art. ‘There are several varieties of silver and 

\d thread (badls) made at Dacca, a8 Goola- 

stoon, for the embroidery of muslins and #i 
Goshoo, for caps and covering the handles 
chowrien; Suimah, for tarbans, slippers, 
hookah snakea; and Boolun, for gold lace 
brocades. Some of it ia drawn almost as fine 
ahair, In the time of Aurangzeb, a quantity of 
thia artide was made yearly for the court at 
Doli, “A bundred sticks covored with it, and 

in gold and silver badls to the amount of 

io value, appear among items i 

the Mulboon Khas num, or, present 


dothing annually sont to the emperor. 
— plone Hing Nery 
Mite alate Ganon en See 


Among the manifold and various manufactures 


FINN. 


of Ohina, the gold and silver tinsel olotha of 
Pekin stand deservedly in high estimation ; their 
chief value arises from the peculiar property 
which they possess of never tarnishing or beoomin, 
Giscoloure’: The gold and silver filigree work 
the Chinese equals any ever prodaced by ancient 
Venetian d their chasing in silver is 
. The art of enamelling on silver is 
alzo brought to great perfection in China, and 
Specimens surpass any ever produced at Genoa. 

irr's China and the Chinese, i, 387, ii. pp. 1-45 
‘Dr. Taylor. 

FINANCIAL members of the Government of 
India have been—James Wilson, 29th November 
1859; Samuel Laing, Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
‘W. N. Massey, Sir Richard Temple, John Forbes, 
Inglis, Sir William Muir, and Sir John 
Strachey, 28d December 1876, ‘removed 1880, 
and Major Baring, 1881. 

FINCH, 2 name for several genera of birds. 
The, balbfishor are of the genus Frarhule, P. 

PL ey Ni 5 
Sivuntines, and elo of dhe genus Dyprhoplosten 
P. epauleita, Tho rose-finches, of the genera 
Fropprataly P. sabhemachals, Caspadous rob 
cilla, C. nus, Propasser us, P, thura, 
P. “hoiocklany, 'B shodochroms P: pulchersimen, 
P. frontalis, P. Murrayi, P. Nipalonsis, and P. 

nicea, with Gailacanthis Burtoni, and the gold- 
of the Himalaya, Carduelis ‘oauiceps; also 
Metoponia pusilla, with specias of Fringills man- 
ifringila ‘and, Fringillaude nemorieola. | The 
Himalayan gold-finch (Carduetia cauiceps) a first 
sight bears a striking resenablance to the European 
species, but differs in wanting the black on the 
head. ‘The pretty little red-fronted finch (Meto- 
ponia pusilla, Pall.) is a tenant of waste places, 
sod usnally seen singly or in smal flock, 
or of species of wormwood, én whi 
-finches, house-sparrows, and one or other of 
tho, rowenta‘ groabo aad. hia finch is 
ily recognise: ite small size, a red spot on 
tho forchosd, snd yellowish-brown on the oj 
ithe females and young 
plumage. Ite song is sweet and melodious, and 
in ence it is in great request as a oage 
bird in the Panjab, to which it is brought from 


Afghanistan 
INGER-NAILS are allowed by Buddhist 
dorotees of China to grow to a grent length. 
FINJAN. Anan. A cup without handles. 
FINN, a race occapying Finnland in the nosth 
of Europe, supposed to be of the name atock with 
the Turkoman, the Chude, the Laplander, and 
the Magyar of Hungary. Rask was of opi 
that the language 
Basque of Europe, and of the Cuchuwari, Kohati, 
‘Toda, Gond, and Lar of India, also the Brahul and 
the Japaneso, were of one stock. 























Itis supposed that the original seat 
of the Finnic ‘tibes ‘was in the Ural sapantiter, 
and their have been therefore called 


Uralic. From tits entra they apread eset and 
west and southward in ancient times, even to 
the Black Sea, where Finnic tribes, together with 
Mnaocat r 
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FINN. 


‘The Cludic branch comprises the Finnie of the 
Baltic cosste, The name is derived from Cbud 
(Tchud), originally applied by the Russians to the 
Finnie nations in the north-west of Russia. 
‘Mterwards it took a more general and was 
used almost synonymously with Scythian for all 
the tribes of Central and Northern Asia. The 
Finns properly to called, or, as they call them- 
selves, Suomalainen, ie. inhabitants of fens, are 
settled in the provinces of Finland (formerly 
belonging to Sweden, but since 1809 aunexed to 
Russia), and in of the governments of 
Archangel and Olonetz, Their number is atated 
‘at 1,521,515. The Finns are the most advanced 
of their whole family, and are, the Magynrs 
excepted, the only Finnic race that can claim a 
station among the civilised and civilising nations 
of the world. Karelian and Tavastian are dialeoti- 
cal varieties of Finnish, The Eath or Esthonians, 
neighboars to the Finn, Sponk ‘a langaage closely. 
allied to the Finnisi lt is divided into the 
dialeata of Dorpat (in Livonia) and Reval. Except 
some popular songy, it is almost without literature. 
Esthonia, together’ with Livonia and Kurland, 
forma the three Baltic provinces of Russia. The 
population on the islands of the Gulf of Finland 
ig ‘mostly Esthonian, In the higher ranks of 
society Esthonian is hardly understood, and uever 
spoken, Besides the Fign and Esthonian, the 
Livonian and the Lapp must be reckoned also 
amongst the samo family. Their number, bow- 
ever, is mall. ‘Tho population of Livonia consists 
chicky of Eathe, Lotte, Russians, and Germans. 
The Lapp inhabit the most northern part of 
Kurope, They belong to Swedon and Russia. 

The Bulgaric branch comprises the Tohere- 
mitaians aud Mordviniane, scattered in discon- 
nected colonies slong the Volga, and surrounded 
by Russian and artaric dialects, general 
niame given to these tribes, Bulgurio, ie not 
borrowed from Bulgaria on the Danube ; Bulgaria, 
on the contrary, received its namo (replacing 
Moosia) from the Finnic armies by whom it was 
conquered in the 7th century. Bulgarian tribes 
advanced from the Volga to the Don, aud, after 
remaining for a time under tho sovereignty of the 
Avara on the Don and Dneiper, they advanced to 
the Danube in 635, and founded the Bulgarian 
kiny 








om. 
‘ho third, or Dermic branch, comprises the 
idioms of tho Votiakes, the Siriaues, and the 
Permiana, three dialects of one language. Perm 
was the ancient name for the country between 
long. 61° 76’ B., and lat, 65° 55'N. ‘The Permic 
tribea were driven westward by their eastern 
neighbours, the Voguls, and thus pressed upon 
thoit western neighbours, the Bulgar of the V 

‘The Voetiaka are found between the rivers V} oy 
and Kama. Northwards follow the Sirianes, 
inhabiting the country on the Upper Kama, while 
the eastern portion is held by the Permians. 
Those are surrounded on the south by the Tartare 
of Orenburg and the Bosbkir, on the north by 
the Samoyedes, and on the east by Vogule, who 
Th . Vogal Tegetlos with ‘Hungarians and 
PThose 8, with Hungerians 

Ostiaks, form the fourth and last branch of the 
Finnie faraily, the Ugric. Tt was in 462, after the 
dismemberment of Attiln's Hunnic empire, that 
theae Ugrio tribes approached Europe. were 
then called Onagur, Saragur, and Urog; and in 





FIRE. 


later times they occur in Russian chronicles aa 
Usry. They are the ancestors of the Hungarians, 
and should not be confounded with the Uigur, an 
ancient Turkie tribe. 

FINOKI. Jar. A cypress tree of Japan, 
which yields a light whitish wood of a good 
tubstanze, and doet not sbsorb water—7’huab. 

FIR, Sung-shu, Cum. The fir tree is met 
‘with on iost of the hills of China, and its wood 
is used in carpentry and for fuel.—Smith, 

FIRDUSI, author of the Shah Namab, « 
Persian poem, was bora at Rizvan, near Taos, 
about a.D. 940, and died there 1020, He wrote 
it at the request of Mahmud of Ghazni, bat, 

of the promised reward of 30,000 
he returned to Toos, his native city, 
and there died. A little way from the gate 
of the entrance of Toos there stands a dome 
ornamented with Incquered tiles, so small as 
seemingly to form a part of ‘private house. 
‘The dome covers the dast of this celebrated poet, 
who, after the treatwent he received from Trak’ 
mud, retired there to die (Fraser's Khorasan, p. 
519). Mahmud wasnot, however, a niggard in‘bis 
rewards of the learned, and had sont the mono} 
after Firdusi, but he bad died before it onived, 
‘The Shah Namah relates to three heroes, Jamshid, 
Faridun, and Garsbasp, as the earliest repro- 
sentatives of the generations of mankind, In his 
satirical description of Mabrand’s court at Ghami, 
he saya he has had enough of plunging after 
plunging into it, and would fain rest awhile ff 
ucklog into sea without bottom and shore, in 
which he has fished long but has not found any 
ps Firdusi ia the fitst of the epic poets of 

‘ersia, and few countries can boast of a greater 

ius. His chief work, the Shah Namah, or 

of Kings, contains, mixed with alle, 
and fable, almost all the Persians know of their 
ancient history. 1 contains 120,000 verses. 

FIRE, 














Fire is frequently mentioned in the writings 
of ancient and of some modern nations as an 


object to he worshipped or reveronced. _Per- 
haps the chief culture enjoined in the Vedas 
is that of Agai, the god of Fire, and that of 
the Sun; and with the ancient Persians, as 
with the Parseos of the present dey, the wor- 
ship ,of these two objecta formed ‘tho. prinoipal 
religious duty. Fire is preserved in Hindu, in 
Parsee, and = Baddhist temples, and eeeme to be 
the inextinguishable fire alluded to in Levitiens 
vi. 13, as their lam 
ing, according to the 
ites, ‘The fire shall ever be burning upon the 
altar; it shall never go out’ : 

‘Tho three fires of the Hindu ritwaliste worship 
ore apatya, or wwaintaine 
grr the Gasbgetre, o popstar 
fire, taken from the 
reoefring oblations; ‘and 
taken irom either of the former, sm 
towards the south, a 

ihotra Brabman preserves the fire which 
at the time of his investiture with 
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the poita, and never suffers it to go out, 
the same fire at his wedding, and in all hia burnt 
offerings, till at length, after his dea iy 
8 burnt’ with it. The sacred fire kindled by 
Montesums was preserved at Pecos down to our 
own times, The Natchea of N. America 
served a sscred firo, and believed that frightfal 
calamities would ensue if over the fire were 
extinguished at both temples at ones. Even 
among Christians of the present day, according 
to Mr. Robertaon, on the eve of the Greek Easter- 
day, the ceremony af receiving the mpus-av: oF 
holy fire is performed in the chapel at Jerusalem. 
The fire bursta from the sepulehre, and the pil- 
grima of the Greek communion light their torches 
at it, believing that they receive it from heaven. 
Tho lampa and candies which some Christian 
seota keep in their churches are remnants of the 
sucient and modem aulturo of fire. The Atben- 
jane bed a e kept by widows; amon; 
the Homany ft was kept Wreyine The Grocks 
had one in the temple of Apollo. ‘The Chaldeans 
adored fire; and when it wont ont, it was a 
presage of all sorte of misfortunes to the state. 

In the Hebrew books, the Supreme is men- 
tioned as having appeared in fire or encompassed 
with this element, as when he showed himself in 
the burning bush, and descended on Mount Sinai 
in the midst of ‘flames, thunder, and lightnin 
(Exodus ii. 2 xix. 18), Fire is aloo a symbol 
Of the deity (Deuteronomy iv, 24). In thi awful 
manner ho ehowed himgelf to Ieniah (ch. vi. 4): 
to Ezekiel (ch. i. 4). ‘The Paalmist devoribes the 
chariot of God aa composed of flames (Peslm 
xviit, 12-14), And the second coming of Christ 
ia represented as in the midst of consuming fire 
2 Themaloniana i. 8; see also Daniel vii. 10). 

‘he wrath of God is compared to fire (Psalm xviii. 
8); and so are those effects of his displeasure, 
cre and pestilence (Paahn Ixvi. 12; Jer, 


RES 











xxi. 12). To this element the Lord is compared 
ui lachi iii, 2), referring to his judgment upon 

wicked who are consumed like the dross of 
metals, and to the effecta of his grace refining the 
righteous like pure gold. The mflueuces of the 
Holy Ghost are nlso compared to fire (Matthew 
ii. 11), im reference to the tongues or flames 
of fire that rested on the beads of the apostles 
(Acta ii. ee th to the work of bi benign the 
aman soul, illutninating, quickening, purifying, 
and inflaming with Dailaslo, toe End seal’ 
Tho angels of God are represented under the 
emblem of fire (Paalm civ. 4); and a column of 
flame directed the marches of the Iereclitish 





camp during the night seasons in the wilderness dared 


GExodus xiii. 21). Fire anciently fell from 
heaven to consume the victims sacrificed to the 
Lord, and this was an indication of his 
‘and approbatiou. is thought to be the 
manner in which Jehovah signified his acceptance 
of Abel's aucrifice. Fire also fell upon the offer- 
tng made by Moses (Levitious ix. 24), on those of 
Manoah (Judges xiii 19, 20), on Solomon's (2 
‘Chronicles vii 1), and on’ Elijah’s (1 Kings xviii. 
38). ‘The fire which descended from heaven, first 
upon the the altar constructed by Moses in the 
ind aguin on that erected by Solomon 
st ii contestation, wap constantly fod and pro- 
verved by the priests, and wes regarded as 
tial or fire, first kindled by the Lord 
bimeolf, to instruct mankind that the origin of all 
4a 





FIRE. 


spiritual good in from above, and that we aré not 
to warm ourselves with the sparks of our own 


ing. 

‘What kind of fire ia meant by the ‘atrany 
fire’ of Leviticus x. 1, Numbers jii. 4, xxvi. 61 
eee also Leviticus xvi. 12, ix. 11, 24, and 

xodus xxx. 9), is doubtful; bat » Brahman 
should maintain three fires (Vikrama and Uravaai, 
Introduction, i. p. 190), two mentioned in a sakta 
of the Rig Veda and the Apastamba Sutra, aro 
the Sabhya and Avasathya, the precise  zarnort 
of which ‘names is not known to the pandita, nor 
explained in the Bashya. The literal sense would 
be the fire of the assembly and the fire of the 
village, ma if a sacrificial firo was sometimes 
maintained in common. 

‘The subdivision of one fire into the threo fires 
of the Hindu ritualistic worthip is ascribed by 
the Mahabharate, and the rest to Puraravas. 
The commentator on the former specifies them as 
the Garhapatya, Dakshina, and Abavaniya, which 
Sir William Jones (Mann. ii. p. 231) renders 
nuptial, ecremonial, and sacrificial fires; or 
rathor—-(L) household, that which is perpetually 
maintained by a householder; (2) @ fre for 
sacrifices, placed to the south of the rest; and 
(3) @ consecrated fire for oblations,—forming the 
‘Tretagni, or triad of sacred fires, in opposition to 
the Laukika, or merely temporal ones, 

Tt may be that the taking of fire from other 
than the established place was called ‘strange.’ 
The fire used by Hindas for the funeral pile 
ought to be obtained from tho sacred fire, but it 
is at it the common practice of the Hindus 
of ordinary rank in the Western Provinees of India 
toprocore fire from anout-caste to light thefaneral 

On the eastern aide of India, the fire used 
in the household sicrifices of their homes is 
obtained from the hearth fire, That used in their 
incremation is from the larap lit in the ceremonial 
qrhen a person is meriband ; but the lamps of the 
temples are lit only by Brahmans, and taking fire 
from than the altar would bo ‘strange. A 
Hindu, a3 indeed also a Mahomedan, does not 
‘blow’ out s lamp with his breath, the Hindu 
believing that deity intervenes. In the whole 
of Central and Southern Asia, and with Hindus, 
Parsoes, and Mahomedans, to blow out a light is 


considered very wrong. 
On the east side of the fortress of Gwalior, 
where myriads of warriors have fattened the soil, 
BPhoephoreooent lights at ove time often, x ¥ 
rhey are termed Sbahaba by the Rajputs, porbaps 
from the Atabie shabib, a meteor. Colonel Tod 
‘28 bold a Rajput aa ever lived to approach 
them; bat he replied, men he would encounter, 
but not the spints of those erst slain in battle, 
‘Such fires the northern nations believed to issue 
from the tombe of their heroes, and to guard their 
ashes; they called them Hauga Elldr, or ‘the 
sepulchral res,’ and they were sapposed more 
eapecially to surround tombs which contained 

hidden treasures. When tho intrepid Sea 
dinavian maiden observes that she is not afraid 
of the fame burning her, she is bolder than that 
Bold Rajput, for Sri- Kishen, who, as above 
related, waa shocked at the bare idea of going 
near the sepulchral lights, was one of three non- 
issioned officers who afterwards led thirty- 
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not spit on a fire; and in Khiva, in 
roy other parta of Africa and Asta and 
the custom continues of dancing round 
Bverywhere with the Hindus there Ss believed 
be sire which does not burn s person, sttzi- 
buted to Siva the Mahadeva, written also 
or Siu; and annually, in the Dekhan, the 
woruhip of Mahadeva is performed, in which 
devotees run or jump through great fires, attri- 
bating their eacape to the interpoa 
Hindu deity. In the North Arcot district of the 
Madras Presidency, a fire festival custom 
annualiy, in which the poole walk throogh fire, 
‘but accidents occur, ending in death. 

Abul Ghazi relates that he allowed his wives 
before their confinements to pour grease on to the 
fire, to guess from the splutterings of the flame 
whether they would ave boys or girl, This 
superstition is stil! practised in Central Agia, and 
finds ita counter ‘in the melting of wax or lead 
by European girls on Now Year's eve, to see from 
the ehapes into which it runs whether they will 
be married in the course of the year (Vambery, 
Bokhara, p. 288), So the Kirghiz, bog profess: 
ing Mahomedaniam, threw their fires. 
They ‘aud the people of Ws ey Bedakbeban 

ialike blowing out a light. "Spiegel asserts, in 


ie 


“S 


ae 

















soasdoe wi eared in the Ausland under 
the title Das fe Turkestan, that in the 7th 
jen-shan were fire-worshippers. 
duced froin several woods by friction. 
lew Zea-' 
by rietion of the woods of the Mphoe or 
ranidoray, of the Aralis pelygama ot 
used to provide fire in Tubiti is that of the Hibis- 
ous aim ina, Which is alao used for ehoulder- 
lying a canoe. Ite blunt 
Bolnt is rubbed im a. groove ill the dust takos 
Elling 6 sharp-platod {it of wood over & ‘mall 
‘leutians manage the upright stick 
Thoy alao rub sulphur on two stones, and atrike 
fire from them over moss etrewed with sulphur 
vi), ‘The Guacho of the Panipas takes an elastic 
stick about 18 inches long, and presses one end 
of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved point Y: 
like a carpenter's contre - bit— Wilson's Hindu 
p. 418; Coledrooke on the Religions, Ceremonies of 
the Hindus, Asiatic Res, 241; Sonnerat's 
Travels, tine and Syria, L p. 282. 
“RIREBAGKS, epecice of the ‘Gallas yar- 
Very common in many parts of India, from 
wa Ba ea erect the action of 
of Lampyria'and Elater. ‘The lower part of the 
body has nome apperstus for emitting » bright 
68 at intervals of a second, and it is interest- 
te oh 


after Christ, Tuzkish tabes ip the north 
mm the Teora corglifoliay in 
ere of the Kalkomeko treo 
and outrigger for stead; 

Fire is kindled in the Sandwich Islands ty 
far ng t in tho manner of a gimlet or borer. 
(Kotasbue’s Voyage, iii. p. 259, in Jam. Ed. Journ. 
against the breast, the other in a Bolo in the plese 
Theatre; The Toy Cart; Art, p. 112; G. Bennett, 
Feyege, pp. T1785 Story of Notas p i 102; Robin- 
“ie CLAY. Sang-i-dalam, Finsp. A kind of 

OO RMELY, little luminous insects, 
Phospharescent light. Usually is emitted in 


ing {o gues where the crestate in ite 
next show iteel but occasionally the 
‘contipnous. 


ition of that ¥ 





FIREWOOD. 
fas as the 1 Sa cnn 


Before, beside ue, and above, 
The firefly’ ey light ie sate ‘oe i, 
The darken of the copse 
Fulgora candelaria is the Chinese pee RK 
lanternaria is another. The Elater beetles have 
over 70 species in tropical America, E, noctilueas 
ocenrs in eal tues ip. 247. See Agiceras; 


insects ; 

WinGeL SOR in the eastern and southern 
ars of Asia, are usnaly the hearths alladed to in 
jeremiah xxxvi. 22: ‘There was a fire on the 
hearth burning before him,’ Hindu housea have 
neither chimneys nor fireplacea. In the cold 
weather, the zich burn wood in brass or earthen 

ns, placed in any part of the room ; the indigent 
Bare sticks on the Boor. ‘The hearth ot ace 
in commonly taken to mean the livelil 
means of supporting a family. If the family te 
scattered into, say, three parties, the expreaion 














woud be, ‘I have three fireplaces 
Speaking of a famil ruined and the 
fireplace is dafkened; andthe people of nda my, 
ire} ig darken the india say, 
‘Ghar men charagh nabin,’ The house ie without 
aitep a0 ‘Chile men Bg nahin,’ There ig no 
STR T TEMPE the name usually lied to 
the of worship of the Parsee religioniats. 
‘Their Hormusjee Wadia fire temple in Bombay was 


, established about A.p. 1839; the Nowwaree, A.D, 
1768 ; the ele .D. 1823; the Oodwara, A.D. 
878—it is the ok An annual service is held in, 
a mor of November, the 
evening Gels savory By Bombay Fort and 
the Bwar Gate street are illuminated, and flags 






Poles und overgrecns adorn the principal entrances. 


FIREWOOD, 
Bois de chauffage, . Fa, | Lala, + Hixp. 
rennhols, - “our, | Lenn ‘pare ol fuego, Be. 


Firewood is the chief fuel used in the E. Indios, 
‘and the leas valuable trees of each locality are out. 
On the east const of the Peninsula the fuel woods 
used are— 

Canthium parviflorum, 








Hymenodyetion exoslaam, Anfsoneme multifors, 
is Sea suztoulate. 
ms: 
seen Teuec 
7 Maba buxifolie 

Grewia rotundifolia, Dichrostachys cinerea, 

‘The fuel trees at Simla are chiofly— 
Querous incana. Pinus excelan, 
Rhododendron arboreum, Cedrus deodara, 
Andromeda ovalifolia, 
Pith other jungle troon andstont andarwood. At 
Kussowlea sapply 

i 

wild ipe tee ws adjoining ly. 
The only forbidden wood ia ‘bebul’ (Grewia 


oppositifolia), which emits an offensive énell in 
i oa dal oe 
stems { Euphorbia pentagons and thorny bushes 


In the Panjab, the woods used 

Aline, sp. ‘Hippophae rhamnobdes. 

Calligonur polygonoidee. Hise ees 

Sacre. Eee 

Sees Eye 
oaratoldos. ‘seceectomem. 
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Near the Panjab railway lines, Phuiai (Acacia 
) furnishes a hard wood, which is perhaps * 
the best fuel given by any wild tree. It is only 
found ta Fendt reais Amritsar and Jullundur. 
or spicigera) covers, 
inrge. area! ia the conteal thctemt Lakere, ok ini 
grows more partially over many parts to the 
south. Its wood ia open- ed and softish, 
and is very subject to the attacks of white 
ants; but it furnishes 8 foir fuel, and has been 
the chief source of supply for the locomotives 
in the Panjab. Next to it, as to quantity of 
fuel furnished, come the tamarisks, furas, lei, 
pilchi, etc. (Tanoarix orientalis and’ T. Indica), 
which, from some miles south of Lahore. cover 
hundreds of square miles of the low land. A 
kikar or sissoo tree, under tolerably 
circumstances, attains a girth of ‘about $0 inches 
in ten years, and gives about 4 maunds (328 Ibs.) 
of dry fuel. 200 trees yielding 800 maunds 
(65,600 Ibs.) of dry fuel might be gorn on a0 
acre in ten years, Various species of Salsolacee 
abound in the more saline dry parts of the Doabs of 
the Panjab. West of the Beas, Karil, the Capparis 
aphylla, 2 considerable shrub, is 4 common brick 
fuel in many in the Panjab; 2a aleo is the 
ial, wan, or pilu, Salvadora olecides over-abundant 
ith of Lahore. Along some of the rivers in 
ites south the bahn (Populus Euphratica) is not 
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‘Timor bravely when that conqueror subjugat 

their country. After they iven 

into the mountains south of Mazonderan, 

there defended themsclves most desperately 

they were eventually defeated and carried ona him 
into Herat —Ferrier, Journ. p. 196. See Aimak. 

FIROZPUR, a town and military oantonment 
in the Firozpar district of the Panjab, situated in 
Int. 80° 56’ 42” N., and long, 74° 38" 24° E. Tho 
revenue district is between tet, 30° 8' and $1° 11’ 
N., and between long. 74° 8’ 30" and 75° 27' E. ; 
arca (1878), 2739 square miles; population in 
1868, 649,208. The Dogea and BUathi form the 
leading Rajput tribes, and bear the reputation of 
being ey ‘and thriftless— Jmp. Gaz, 

SHAH, emperor of Debli, Ho wrote 
anaccount of the occurronces of his reign, and 
called it Futubat-i-Firoz Shabi. 

FIROZ-u-DIN TAGHALAQ ascended the 
throne of Debli 4.D. 1351, and died at tho age of 
ninety, on the 28d October 1388. He waa just and 

‘minded, erected many (700) pablie works, 
some of which still remain, amongst others an 
irrigation canal from the point in the Jumoa where 
it loaves the mountains, by Kernil to Hane! tnd 
Hagar, Te reaches to the iver Gager, and in 
former times was connected with the Side the 
nearest river in the Panjab. The Bi 
200 miles of it to beyond Hissar, Ferishta relation 








uncommon, but its wood is very light The that he obtained acquittances from the relatives of 
smaller , T. Indica, becomes fit for folling all who had suffered from the violence of his unolo, 
in eight or ten yeara. For the fuel of the Indus Muhammad Taghalaq (a.D. 1326-51), and do- 
Ateartboats on the Delt, the inangrove ia uscd, posited tho vealed 0c uittance in hs uncle's tomb, 
FIREWORKS. —Kiph. India, p. 356 ; Tr. of a Hind. i, p, 216. 
Feux dourtiic, FA Marchun, Rabel, Mat FISHES of the South and East of Asia, 
Feurwerke, ‘Fuoco artifizial 
Ailshbnace, Gos, Huw, ‘Pueges artistes, 


In Eastern countries the people have superb Fisk, 


wees de pyrotechnic skill. The fireworks are 
forms, represent animote 

, abips, elephants, men, 

e sun and toon. " They 


such as trees, 
hts, eolipscs of 


tre munviactaled in the principal cities, Green x 


frais prodaced by green baryta chloride of potas, 
ad siilphur; red fire from atrontia, chloride of 
potash, ‘mulpbur, aod charcoal; blue fire from 
chloride of ‘potash and sulplur. Fireworks im- 
ported into India in the years 1874-5 to 1879-80 
ranged in valuo about 3 to 5 lakhs. The natives 
of Todia are passionately fond of fireworks, and 
At marriages and other important festivals they 
gratify their tas 
FINOZAH, Turkis, a the tarquoite. | Fira 
rang, tarquoteo ‘blue. mingal is found a 
Khojend, in Mawar-u- Nant or Tramoxiana, at 
Shelavek, in Kirman, snd in a mountain of 
‘Azerbijan, where the mine was discovered before 
bin Abd al Aziz composed his 
‘on Gems. He describes the mine at Ni 
as most celebrated from early ages for 
kind of turquoise entitled Abu Ichaki, 


moon, i after fixed their 

fe Travels} Be 1 
FIROZ KOHI, an ‘ibe fromm 
of thet name, 68 miles from Teheran. They are 








Beate, Bod oe! 


Beocaion, 
Hrs. | Min, . 
. | Chapa, see 
i. 





During the 18th and 19th centuries, ibis branch 
of, the natural bstory of the Bast Indies bas re 
ceived the attention of many learned vol 
Bloch, in 1786, published his eplendid worl 
Auslandigche Fische, This and bis Jonthyologie, 
and the continustion of the Isiter by wiSer, 


contain man: n , ae 
Histoire des Poissons 1798-1803, in 1808 there 
appeared Dr. Patrick Rusell’s book in two 


Yolumes, containing deariptions and figures of 

200 fishes collected st Vizagapatam on 

of Coromandel. In 1822, in a 4to volume, or 

milton gave an account of 269 fishes fousd in 

the river Ganges and ita branches, with a volume 

of plates, The voluminous work Ouvler 
M, Valenciennes, ire, Natarelle des 

Poissona, put in Paris in lowe 

al Eley A beantifal 

‘olume of much importance, the Fauna J 
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Celoutin Journal of Netaral History, deveribed 
tho fresh-water fishen which Dr. had 
collected; and subsequently, in 1848, he described 
a. collection made at Chusan and Ningpo. In 1884 
Mz. J, W. Bennett published » Selection of Rare 
and Gurious Fiahes found on the Coast af Ceylon. 
‘Dre. Ruppell in 1828 and Peters in 1868 described 
tthe fishes of the Red Sea and those found south- 
wards to Morambique; and the fishes near the 
Cape were described by Dr. Smith. Dx. Day, in 
1885, published bis Fishes of Malabar, the new 
gpevios in which, were lodged in the Briteh 
fuseum. The fishes of China and Japan were 
described by Sir John Richardson in the 
of the British Association in 1846, Dr. M‘Clcl- 
published @ memoir on the Indian Oyprinides 
in the Aa Res. xix. p. 217. Colonel Sykes 
‘wrote on the Fishes of the Dekhan in the 
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Faw, Polynemide. Gen. polynesus, 


Fore Riphitis. Gen, datioph 

fe. Cen. ors. 
Fem ritintin. “Gow titans: 
Fam, Acanthuride. Gen. acanth nagong. 
‘Fam, Carsagide, Gen, oaranx, seriols, sariolichthys, 
nanerates, chorinemus, trachiynotus,pectiue, platex, 

paenes, equ 2, aotarius. 

Fam. Strowatcidic, Gen. atromateus, 


Fam. . Gen, coryphwns, mene, 
‘Fam, Nomeidm. Gen. cubiceps. 
‘Fam, Soombride. Gen, scomber, thynnus, eybinm 


slacate, eohenale. 
Fum. Uran idee. Gen. uranoncopus, ichthyscopus, 
Fame Teachinide. Gen. percis,ullago, 

Fam, Peeadochromidex. Gen. opisthognathas, pecude- 


Plesiops. 
Foot Batrachide, Gen, batrachus. 
Fam. Pedioulatl. " Gen. antennarius, 


Fam. Cottle. Gen, synancidinm, aainons, 
7 alor,choviamodastylun polycatdis, patyoephalan, 


Transactions of the Zoological Society in 1841. yay soca : ‘ 
Fisohe aus Gaschmir were doscribed by MM. am: Gobilis*Gen, goblunapsereptioniiog sloyAium, 
von Hnugel and Heckel in 1838. Dr. Kelaart gobiodon, periophthalmus, boleophthalinus, cleotrie, 
of Ceylon paid much attention to the ichthy-  tmblrovte, trypauchen. * 
ology of the island. Dr. Theodore Cantor in Fem Cellionymide, | Gen, oallionymus, 
1850 famished, in the Bengal Asiatic Boctaty’s Fon, Blenniide. Gen elarias, andamia, 
Journal, » minute account of 292 fishes of ‘petroscirtes, triplerigium, xiphasis 
Malay Archipelago. From 1645 to 1860 Dr. P. Fam. Sphyrmide, “Gen, sphyrons. 
lecker, in numerons contributions on the fishes Zum: giberinide. cen, aeberinn 

the Eastern Archipelago, greatly to 1 ugiide, \ 
tock of Knowledge of the seas of the region 22% Foca aera 
from Penang to Japan. Mr. E. Blyth, long the Faw. ‘Trachyptoride. Gen. regulecas. 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Society's Museum, Fam, Pomacentride. Gen. amphiprion, premnas, 
from time to time published in tho Beogal Asiatic lus, pormacentrus, glyphidodon, Keliaatos. 
Boaiety Journal, notices of fish; and T. ©. Jerdon, 7#™. “= ape Gen. abese it 7s bole ,cheilinus, 
a medical officer of the Madras army, in the Peg ere eM airtime gi red 
Madras Literary Society's Jowmnal, gave several  Feeudedax, callyodon yrendoecaras’ “chowope, 
contributions on the fresh-water and on the ealt- hus, cheillo, soarichthys, 
water fishcs of the Peninsula. Dr. A- Gunther, Fem. Labyrinthicl, ‘Gow. snabne, polyacanthua, o1- 
in addition to all that he had written in the PPepperns, Sieheoaaer, ‘raiceaptiinn, 
Proceedings of the Zoological Bociety and other Fam, Qhyncandclitee, “Gen ipsebodelie: mseatac 


journals, in the years 189 to 1870 brought out 
eight volumes of a catalogue of the fishes in the 
collection of the British Museum ; and in 1866, 
conjointly with Lieut.-Colonel L. Playfair, pub- 
lished an illustrated volume on the Fishes of 
Zanaibar, the Seychelles, and Chagos Islands. 
Dr, Klanzinger, in 1870-1871, published a de- 
tailed account of the Fische des Rothen Meeres. 
Later still, Dr. Dey bas written (1875-77) an 
invaluable work on tho Fishes of India, Ceylon, 
and Burma, with many monographs and numerous 
Teports on the sea and fresh-water fishes and 

ries of India. The scientific arran; of 
this branch of Natural History is a8 follows : 


Sun-Crass, Tetzowrst, OnpeR, Acanthopterygit 


Fom, Porcide. Gen. lntes, serranus, grammistes, di- 
loprion, gen} embsaais, 


eee re 
 opogontehth ilodiy dal 
Frm,1 Pristipomstidn. "Gen. therapon,” pristi 
is sma, lobotes, datnicides, gerres, 
Fam, 8 rosuntpeerD ‘Gen, chastodon, toxotes, chelmo, 
heenlochus, holscsathus, soatophagus, ephippus, 


em Plesions, edie, bands, oatoprs. 








Fem, Nandide. 
Fam, Mullids, 


‘embolus. 
Fom. Chromides. Gen, etroplus, 
‘Onpmx, Avscanthini, Sup-oRDEE, Anacanthini. 
Gadoidei. 





SuB-Oxpse, Anacanthini-Plouronectoidei. 

Fan, Pleuronectide, Gen. peottodes, peeudorhombus, 
Platophrys, heterosomata, soles, achirns, synapture, 
Plagusia, cynoglossus. 

Oaper, Physostomi. 
Fam, Siluride, 





z 
», hemipimelodus, ius, 
Snape al 

Fam. Cyprinide. 


Sub-Fam, is Gen. af chus, May 
Fis Copan. 7. palerhynchay | Mazon 
ki St, aapidoparta, Seltes 
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». Gen. chirocentrus, clapea, coilis, 
‘chatogssus, dusmumi engraulia, opi 

loides,  cotica, Paeg 
notopterus, 
Gen, monopterus, amphipnous, 
ie, Govt. muramesox, murmnichéhys, 
ophichthys, ‘Snguilla, moringua, murena, gymno- 


Onpee, Lophobranchif. 
Fam. Syngnathide. Gen, thus, is 
eentronura, ievthyoodmps, tory 
iohthys, hippocampus, 
Onpes, Plectognathi. 
Fam ¢ dontide, " Gen, xenopterus, tetrodon, 
lon, diodon. 
Fam, Sclerodermi, Gen. trincanthus, balistes, mons- 
onuthus, oatracion. 
Sup-O1ase, OnoNDROPTERYOIL 
Onan, Plagiostoma. Sup-Onbex, Selachoidei, or 
Sharks. 
Fam, Corchoriidm, Gen, carcharias, guleocerdo, 


mustelus, 
fide. Gen. soyllium, stegostoms, chylo- 








Gen. pristis. 
. Thynchobatas, rhinobates, 
Fam. Torpedinide. Gen, narcine, astrape. 
Fum. Rajldw. Gen. platythina. 
‘Pom, Teygoniden dem tree, rogram pero 
latone 
Fam, Mliotatiie. Gen, meliobatis, mtobatis, rhino 
is 


ptero, dicarol 
From the continuity of the waters from the Red 
Sea and east const of Africa, throogh the Indian 
Ocean ond Bay of Bengal, into the scas of 
Archipelago, around Australia and into the Pacific 
‘and Polynesia, it is probable that many of the 
1e8 which are now only known as inhabiting a 
ar ety will be found throughout that 
of ocean, and that the great natural barriers will 
bo found to be Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope on the south. to pass either of which capes 
‘would throw the fish of the tropical sets into cold 
regions, 

Tho fishes chiefly used as food in the fresh 
raters of India, belong to the order Fhyscatom, 
especially in ite siluroid, cyprinoid, and herring 
Families, as also thooe clessed in tho spiny-rayed 
or Acanthopterygui order. Mahomedans in Sind 
eat siluroids; but in general the siluroid, or scale- 
Tess fishes, as sharks, skates, rays, eels, are not 
eaten by Mahomedans or Jews. ‘They are very foul 
feeders, All the spiny-rayed or acanthopterygian 
fishes found in India are good for food. Of the 
siluroid fishes, the Magur or Singi (Saccobranchue), 
and many others, and the carps (Cyprinide), are all 
tweful for food, The herring family (Giupeide) 
are all good, and eels are reckoned whol 

natives of India refuse them. 

‘The Andamaners eat the tetrodons, and the 
Burmese eat the large yellow Xenopterus naritus; 
others of these genera are deemed poisonous, 

‘The fecundity of fishes is very various. In a 
hilea fish, 1,023,645 eggs have been counted 
in a migratory barbel, 410,500 eggs. The mono- 
pm non- migratory fish sppesr 











‘breed spawning, 
flavour. 
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| breeds twice a year, in December and June, The 
male constructs a nest with its tail amongst the 
vegetation, and by biting off the ends of the weeds 
that grow in the water. Here the eggs are de- 
sited, the male keeping guard; but ahould he be 
illed or captared, the place is taken by his er, 
‘The parents are very fierce at this time, and defend 
their offspring with great courage. 

Dr. Day tells us of vast shoals of some forma of 
fishes approaching the shores or shallows of the 
Tndian coasts at certain seasons, moatly for breed- 
ing urpoere, and these are often destitute of 
means of defence, becoming food for their atronger 
neighbours, or are captured by mau for consump- 
tion. He srranges the Indian fishes, in their 
economic relations, into threo classes,— First, the 
more strictly predaceous forms, which are roore or 
less migratory in their habits, generally in order 
to follow and prey upon their weaker neighbours; 
fome ‘of these congregate in shoals, while others 

more solitary lives. Secondly, non-migratory 
fishes, some of which are likewise predaocous 
‘These usually reside along the shores and back- 
waters, being almost confined to the littoral zone, 
although a few may extend their range into 
brackish waters on the one lund, or into the deep 
sea on the other. Thirdly, those which are more 
P ‘upon than predaceous, consisting of such 
preyed ap large sagemblages, being gregarious in 
their babita, and others which lead a more eolitary 


ce. 
‘Among the first, or predaceous division of 
roaring fishes, are pone gregariots forms, ‘but 








the ach are scarcely so numerous or well fitted for 


destroying their neighbours ns those which aro 
‘more solitary in their habia Their Jest known 
representatives are found in the spiny-1 or 
acanthopterygian onder, or else among the earti- 
laginons cr chondropterygian fishes. Some 
attain to a great size. Thus, Dr. Cantor alludes 
ton sea pereh (Serranus) exoceding 130 Ibe; and 
Dr. Russell to another, which was 7 fect long, 
8 feat in girth, and upwards of 900 To. in weight. 
| Nearly allied are the Lutianior Mesopriona, which, 
al of somewhat inferior nize, excel them in 
usefaliess to man, awing to their being more 
numerous and coming closer in-shore. The fishes 
of both genera are generally excellent as food, 
especially when not too large, and are mach em- 
ployed as such, either fresh, ealted, or sun-dried. 
Among the Sparide we find the Pagras spinifer 
‘and several species of Chrysophrys, abundant in 
places near the shores of India, especially during 
the cold months, and held in great esteem. In 
the family of Polynemide are some most valusble 
fishes, all being good as food, and two affording 
ii Some of these have been known to 
exceed $00 Iba. in weight, especially in extuaries, 
where they are not uncommon, The justly oele- 
brated mango-fiah of tho Bay of Bengal arriven 
during the EV. monaoon, about June, and gon- 
tinues through the cold season. It asconds large 
rivers (from the Mabanadi and Ganges to those 
of Burma and the eastwards) for the purpose of 
and is of great ite for ite excellent 
Natives term it Tapssi, changed 


haa been drawn between their unkempt hale and 
‘the long tendrils which in this fish epring from the 
bane of the pectoral fins, end exceed in length that 
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‘of the body. ‘The Maigres, Scisenidee, absent from 
the Rad ea, become abundant off the coasts of 
Sind and through the Indian Gcean. Some attain 
to 6 feet or more in length, but are sought after 
rather for the isi ‘their air-biadders afford 
than for their deah aa food, the Intter being dry 
and insipid. The sword-fishes (Kiphiide) are | 
likewise numerous at times off the Coromandel 
const during the cold weather, and their flesh is 
esteemed by the natives, although not brought to 
the table of Europeans.” The horse-mackerels, or 
Carangide, are among the most important sea 
forms to the natives, by whom they are highly 
esteemed as food. They are very abundant slong 
the Coromandel coast, Jess so down that of Mala- 
bar, where the herrings take their place to a great 
extent, Some attain toa large size, and on the 
coasts of British India are never found to bo 
is ‘as ig reputed to be the case clsewhere. 
Baranr Rottleri reaches 5 feet or more in levgth, 
but aome species never pass 6 or 6 inches. 
fishes ara grogarious, and not so fitted for preda- 








cooua habits as some of thoso already referred to, 
while the same remarks likewise apply to the next 
few geners. The closely allied species of Chori- 


nemus and Trachynotus afford a considerable 
amount of food to man, but, owing to their being 
dry and insipid, are generally salted or sun-dried. 
Pomireta (Stromateidm) are justly esteemed by 
both Europeans and natives, ‘and they are abun- 
dantly distributed throughout the Indian Ocean. 
Coming in-shore in large shoals about Juno, they | 
dimappotr oe suddenly aa they come, some forms | 
ont 1} wz about ember. It is a 
eurions cinfematence that ia All the adult forms | 


the ventral fins are abaunt; in the young of the ‘o 


fare very long, but become 
abworbed panos cerel family 
are exceeding! 
Soomber microlepidotua is very abundant alon; 
‘the weatern coast of India throughout the col 
season, and is extensively salted und sun-dried, 
ly tainting, it is rarely brought 
it is not nearly 80 
of Madras and Bay 
ngal, but is found at the Andamans, In 
Todia ita usual length ia about 10 inches, but in 
gertain localities it attains to a foot. Somo other 
forms, which grow ton larger size, and are more 
Predaceous than the common mackerel, likewise 
arrive during the cold scason, when they prey 
oxtonsivcly on the numerous berrings and other 
rmall fish, Among these largo species are the 
funny and dhe pelamys; those xre termors to the 


Diack epeciea th 
as age e mack 








als of sardines, which 9] to afford them 
desirable food. ‘The seer fishes (Cybium) are held 
in great esteem by Europeans, and when of a 
ium size, are among the moat delicate for the 
table. ‘They are quite as predaceous aa the tunnics, 
and attain to three feet and more in length. The 
voracious and dan, ‘Sphyrsnze, termed sharks 
En tome pisces, and barrecuia fa the West Indios, 
grow to several fect, and all forme are used by the 
Thatives aa food. 
The marive siluroid, sheet, or cat fishes, which 
cannot be eansidered migratory, are known 
Tong feelers round’ theit monty snd. abeease of 
soales, and are of considerable economic value; 
al not esteemed if eaten fresh, still, numbers 
are uslted for while their eir-bindders 
for the isinglaes which they afford. 


‘These Sharks are 


important, and the common pt 
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Siluroids are moatly found in muddy waters; they 
are common from Bombay down the western 
coast, and likewise from the mouth of the river 
Kistma along the muddy coasta of and 
Burma, becoming yery sbundant in the Mulay 
Archipelago, | Among what may be termed the 
silaroids, a few are cxcellent eating, but the 
only one which is found in very large numbers is 
the bummaloor Bombay duck (Harpodon neherens), 
Namerous at Bombay, it is rare all down the 
Malabar coast, but on the Coromandel side of 
India a few are taken at Madras; and as we 
towards Vizsgapatam they augment in 
numbers, and are common along the entire coast 
of Bengal and Burma, ascending large rivers, bat 
not above tidal influence. Owing to their almost 
fimous character, they arc easily sun-dried 
or salted. 
‘The Chondroptergeii, or sharks, rays,and ekates, 
play nn important part in Indian sea fisheries, 
Found along the whole seaboard, but 
their carrying off human beings is an unoow- 
mon occurrence, In some years they are more 
numerous than in others, and this isdue to the 
presence or absence of shoals of smaller fish, a6 
sardines. They are captured both for the purpose 
of extracting oil from their livers, aa well as for 
their flesh, a8 those of a medium size are cut up, 
salted, and sold to the poor. ‘Their fins, likewize, 
are exported to China, where, due to the gelatine 
Pisa maim noes 
ing soupe. Rays and skates exis 
geome wa t vi tig faee cee aa ts 
in toa ¢ first: a) 
Sregarious, snd ‘boy suddenly arrive, tothe dismay 
f the owner of an oyster bed, aa they rarely 
change their qoarters 60 long aa any molluscs are 
Obtaluable,  Gaw-fishes are taken’ for tho wae 
narpone aa are shark 
Of the non-migratory forms, some of whichare pro- 
dacvous, there are many inthe Indian seag,and some 
‘are more direotly serviceable to man, Although 
somo of these are small, atill they make up by num- 
bers for their deficiency in welght, besides being 
more readily sun-dried, or salted with brine, The 
little Ambassis, consisting of small fishes rarely 
ceeding six inches in length, with the cloeely-allied 
Apogons, equally small, are similarly employed as 
food. The Pristipomas attain to a larger size,—2 
feet or more in length,—are more commonly eaten 
even while fresh, and pome species are very nume- 
rou, Along the Coromandel coast, species of 
synagris are extensively caten, whi genera, 
Equula and Gerres furowh an tinmense amounb of 
food, which is consumed by the poor either when 
fresh or salted, ‘The Mullidee, eo esteemed in some 
parts of Europe and rejected in others, furnish 
Inany Indien forma They sre, however, ‘not 
esteemed; neither are the beautiful and 








Lethrinj, ‘nor the more fiattened Tenthididm 
‘The gobies of the sea do not attain to a large nite, 
but are of value owing to their abundance, The 
spineless Anacanthini, or flat fishes, are by no 
means uncommon, the largest examples being 
found off the coast of Sind. The very young of 
the Indian species, similarly with those in Europe, 
have an eye on either side of the head, » subject 
which has been so elaborately examined by Btean— 
strup in 1864, Mr. Malm in 1868, Dr. Day anc 
others, in order to ascertain how it is that with 
advancing age both eyes are found on the coloured 
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side, and the skall to be trical. 
‘These Saher are not ihuch exteomed an food by 
a mely, tone whick 

Lastly, jick are more d upon than 
predaceous, come in large shoals, and are not only 
Of great importance to man, but are the means of 
inducing larger fish to come nearar in-shore for 
the purpose of following the assemblages of their 
weaker neighbours, ~‘mullete (Magilide), of which 
‘the reas of India possess about 24 species, some 
of which ascond tidal rivers or frequent the extu- 
ariea, As a rule they are esteemed for food when 
fresh, both by Europeans and natives, except in 
Canara, whero they are objected to on the grounds 
‘that their heads resemble those of snakes. Mullets 
are extensively salted, and also sun-dried. Some 
attain a considerable size, while their roes are 
salted, and considered great delicacies. The pretty 
little tandamelis (Atherina), having a burnished 
silvery band, are taken in enormous numbers; 


but as they rarely exceed three inches in length, of 


they are commonly sun-dried and exported. ‘The 
Indian whiting (Sillago) arrives in large ussem- 
Dlages, and is esteemed a6. light and wholesome 


The halfbesk (Hemiramphus) is very 
common, especially daring the cold serzon, while 
the Toes are largely collected along the 
coast, But it is among the herring family that 
wo find somo of the most important of those fishcs 
which not only afford food to man, but to their 
Iarger and stronger relativea. As’a rule, they 
abound more on the Malabar than on the Coro- 
mandel coast. The oil-sardine comes in vast 
numbers, more especially to the western coast, 


bat fa uncertain in its movements; occasionally the 


being absent for many consecutive seasons, it 
Tetarns in enormous nurabera. The same may be 
taid of tho numerous forms of anchovies, and the 





ent varicties of other genera of the horring I 


ly. 
There are fishes in Asia which respire atmo- 
spheric sir direct, They possess respiratory organs 
in the form of an uccessory respiratory sac, distinct: 
from gills, and they are essentially amphibious. 
pe onera of Indian fishes Cexchuding cam). 
wi respiral vans, having a long- 
like Tudetion, and which ace disiet Troon the gis, 
‘are, amongst the acanthopterygians, species of 
Anabas, Polyacanthus, O enus, aud Tricho- 
3 also species of the Ophiocephalids and 
‘the genera Olarias and Saccobranchus among the 
Siluridw. Of the family Symbranchidm, is the 
Cughia eel (Amphipnous cuchia). The Ophio- 
cepbalidse are very predatory, and their favourite 
lurking-place ia amongst the grass at the margin 
of atank. These amphibious fishes, and also the 
ined eels, Rhynchobdellide, retire into the mud 
Te amas 1800 in Ones Dr. Day dug up i 
in Jam in . Da: up in 
a tank, ‘ovo feet below the mud, two Oj Shlocephalen 
motatus and three ‘Rhynchobdelia aculesta. 
¢ Amphipnous cuchia, or smphibious eel, has 


also been dug ont of blue clay. have blow- 
holes in the mud, as have in ice, Mr. 
saya (America, p. 165) he had seen the 


atvesin the N-E. of India dig fish out of the earth; 
the fish is called Zamin ki mutchee (earth-fish), 
of about 5 to 7 inches in length, flat, and black in 
colour, flech bard, and in flavour Tike 
an ool, Tennant tells us (Sketches, p, 864) that 
im Ooyion, where the country is fist, and smal! 
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tanks aro extremely numerous, the natives aro 
accustomed in the hot meason to dig in the mud 
for fish. Mr. Whiting, the chief civil officer of 
the Eastern Province, informed him that, on two 
oceasions, he wes present accidentally when the 
villagers ‘were so engaged, once at the tank of 
Malliativoe, within a few miles of Kottiar, near 
the by ‘Trincomalee, and ngain ata tank be- 
tween Ellendetorie and Armitivoe, on the bank of 
the Vergel river. The clay was firm but moist, 
and as the men flung out lumps of it with a spade, 
it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from 9 to 12 inchea 
long, fall grown and healthy, which jumped on 
the ‘bank when exposed to the sunlight, The 
Lepidosiren of Africa and 8, America is placed 
midway between the reptiles and fishes, and has 
gills and true Jungs. It has the habit on the 
approach of drought of burying itself several feet 
‘decp into the roud of the ponds in which it usually 
dwalls. It does not appear to possess the power 


tray fe 
Fishes do travel,-not eels alone, which in all 
countries can move rapidly over’ moist land. 
Theophrastus (De Piscibus), the contemporary of 
Aristotle, is the first who iuentions fishes found 
in the Euphrates, which in the dry seasons leave 
the vacant channels and crawl over the ground in 
search of water, moving along by means of their 
fing and tail. The travelliug powers of the 
ea halus amphibeus of Burma are known, 
1e Opbiccehalun striatus, which occurs in the 
Indian Peninsula, attains a length of upwards of 
8 feet. 0. gachua grows to one foot long, and 
Dr. Day believes that they breathe air direct from 
atmosphere. Dr. Bowring (Siam, i. p. 10), in 
ascending and descending the Meinam river, to and 
from Bankok, was amused with the sight of fish 
leaving the river, gliding oyer the wet banke, and 
losing themselves among the trees of tle jungle. 
Bishop Paliegoix (Siam, i 144) says fish will 
wander more than league from tho water. 
years ago, he says, 8 great drought had dried up 
‘all the ponds in the ueighbourhood of Ayathia; 
during the night torrents of rain fell, Next day, 
going for a walk into the country, he was surprised 
at neeing the ponds almost full, and a quantity of 
fish leapingabout! ‘Whence have these fish come?? 
be inquired of a labourer; ‘yesterday there waa not 
one.’ He replied, ‘ They were come under favour 
of the rain.’ In 1881, when fish were uncommonly 
cheap, the bishop placed 50 owt. in his ponde, 
‘but in less than a month nine-tenths escaped 
during a rain that felj in the night. ‘There are 
three species of thie wandering fish, callod Pia 
xon, Pla-duk, Pla-mo. The first is vorac 
‘and about the size of a carp; salted and dried, it 
can be preserved for a year. It is very abundant, 
is exported to China, Singapore, and Java, and ia 
& particulary wholesome and bealih-piing fish. 
Ophiocophalids have a great vitality. In Obing 
they are kept alive at the markets, and alicos are 
maid to be cut off their bodies as required by 
customers. 


‘Near the rocks of the Ceylon coast are multi- 
tudes of the Salarias alticus, which the 
faculty of darting along the surface of the water, 
‘and ranning up the wet stones and across the 
sand with the utmost ease and rapidity. Mr. Gomse 
(p. 122) mentions having seen s of Anten~ 
neriom running gtickly to and fro on the surlsce 
of the great bods of floating vea-weed in the Gulf 
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Stream, progressing by means of its 
Sentral fan, quite out of water. 
of Carolina leave the drying poola 


ving 
inwhich they commonly reside, the yarrow (aspecies 
of Exox, Lian.), as woli aa a species of the hassar, 
bury themselves in the mad, while all the other 
fish perish for want of their natural clement, o 
are picked up by rapacious birds. The flat-head 
hamar, on the contrary, simultaneously quit the 
. and march ovetland in search of water, 
travelling for s whole night in its search. They 
can live for many hours out of the water, even 
when exposed to the sun's rays, They project 
Themclver forward on thelx booy arms by the 
elastio spring of their tail ; their progress is nearly 
as fast as aman can walk. Sir R Schomburgh 
tella us that the hassar are occasionally met with 
in such narabers in their travels, that the negroes 
fill baskets with them. If they fail in finding 
water, they ato said to burrow in the soft mud, 
and pass the dry season in torpidity like the 
Jepidosiren. 

The travelling fish of India (Ophiocephalus), 
possessing an amphibious respiration, is capable of 
traversing from one pond to another, as neces 
or faucy dictates, Jugglers carry them about i 
order to assist in their performances; while 50 
great in their vitality, that the saleewomen cut 
Portions off them whilo still alive, for disposal to 
Purchasers, who will only give » decreased price 
when life ceuses to exist. Their mode of continuing 











their kind is likewise very interesting: they live 
in occasionally in the holes mate ee crabs 
situated on tbe banks of rivers, whilo the 


forma which reside in tanke covstruct nests of 
the grasses growing there. Biting some off 
and entwining others, fey construct « domicile 
wherein their eggs are de 1 while 

test the young antl thay are abla to shit for 
themselves. 

In Ceylon, the Ssh most frequently seen travel- 
ling is a perch called by the Singhalese Kavaya 

whyya, and by the Tamil, Pannei-eri, or 
Geanal, "Ie ia the Anabes, scandens, Cutie 

t grows to about 6 taches io lougth, ‘the head 
round and covered with scales, and the edges of 
the gill-covers strongly denticulated. Aided by 
the apparatus in ita head, this little creature 
issuea boldly from ita native pools, and addresses 
itself to its toilsome march, generally at night or 
in ‘the early » Whilst the grass is still 
nmap with the dew ; but in its distreas it ia some- 
times compelled to move by day; and Mr. E. L. 
Layard on one occasion encountered a number of 
them travelling along a dusty road under the 
midday sun. Mr. Layard (Ann. Nat, Hist, Mag. 
1853) soys it im most tenacious of life. Dr. 
Hamilton Buchanan says he had known boatinen 
on the Ganges keep them for five or six days in 
anearthen pot without water, and daily to use 
what they wanted, finding thom as lively and 
fresh ag when caught, 

‘Mr. Morris, Government agent, Trincomalee, 
writing to Bir J. E. Tennant on this subject in 
1856, mentioned that when lnspecting. the bund 
4 ie icegce tc eng a wens 

h straggling in 
the villa formed by the trickling of te rain. 
1 
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‘There was posrocly water enough to cover them, 
‘bat nevertheless made rapid ay 
the ‘and his followers collected bout two 


knoll, ‘They were chub, the same as are found in 
fer the tanks dry up. Subsequently, 
, Mr. Morris mentioned that as the 
the fish congregate in the little 
ast you find them in thousands in 
Of the beds, rolling in the blue 
at that time about the consistence 
thick gruel. As the moisture farther evapo- 
from the surface, they are left, ancovered, 
they erawl away in search of fresh pools. In 
one place he saw hundreds diverging in every 
direction from the tank they bad just abandoued 
to a distance of 50 or 60 yards, and still travelling 
onwards. His impression was that thia migration 
takes place at night, or before sunrise, for it was 
only early in the morning that he had seen thom. 
progressing. All in the act of migration had 
‘their gills expanded. 

Many fish die rapidly in turbid water, and they 
strive to escape from it, On the 2d Augast 1878, 
Ssh left the Ganges at Mirzapur for the dry land, 
but buge quantities of rohu, tengra, eels, bilea, 
skates, piyasi, saoli, bachwa, and other fish 
died in the river. The smallest quantity of water, 
however, suffices to enable the multitudes of 
small fishes to climb bigh away from tho tanks of 
India to the high ground, when the water of tho 
taok has become loaded withnoil washed down by 
heavy rain, 

Fish-rain—Dr. Buist, writing in the Bom! 
Times in 1856, mentioned that in 1824 fishes fe 
at Meernt on the men of Her Majesty's 14th Regi- 
went, then out at drill,and were caught in numbers. 
In July 1826, live fish were seen to fall on the graas 
at Moradabad during a storm. They were the 
common eyprinus, so prevalent in Indian waters. 
On the 19th of Febroary 1880, at noon, a hoavy 
fall of fish ocourred at the Nokulhatta factory in 
the Dacca zillah ; depositions on the subject were 
obtained from nine different parties. The fish 
were oll dead; most of them wore large, somo 
were fresh, others wero rotten and mutilated, 
They were seen at firat in the sky like a flock of 
birds, descending rapidly to the ground; there 
was tain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16th 
and 17th of May 1858, a fall of fish occurred in 
the zillah of Futtchpur, about 3 miles north of the 
Jumna, after a violent storm of wind and rain. 
‘The fish wore from 1} Ibe. to 8 Ibs. in weight, and 
of the same species as those found in the tanks in 
the neighbourhood. They were all dead and dry. 
A fall of fish occurred at Allahabad during a storm 
in May 1835; they were epecies of the chowla, sad 
were found dead and the storm” had 
passed over the district. On the 20th of Sep- 
pcre 1835 bet 8 ee of pain, a 
quantity of live fish, about 3 inches in length, 
And all of the same kind, fell in the Sunderbtnt 
about 20 miles south of Caloutta. The fish did 
not fall here and there irregularly over the ground, 
but in a continuous straight lina, not more than & 
span in breedth. During a tremendous deluge of 
rain at Kattyawar, on the 25th of July 1850, the 
ground around Rajkot waa found literally covered 
‘with fich; some of them were found on the tops 
of haystacks, whore probably they had beca 
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‘drifted by the storm, In the course of 24 stc- 
cessive hours, 27 inches of rain fell, 35 fell in 
26 home, 7 inches within one hour and a half, 
‘being the heaviest fall on record. At Poona, on 
the 8d of Angust ‘1852, after a very heavy fall of 
rain, multitudes of fish ware caught on the ground 
in the cantonments, full half a mile from the 
nearest stream. Sir J. E. Tennant, when driving 
in the cinnamon gardens near the fort of Colombo, 
saw « violent but ial shower. On coming to 
the spot, he found a wultitads of small silvery 
fiah, from 14 to 2 inches in length, leaping on the 
gravel of the high road, numbers of which he 
collected and brought away; and Mr. Whiting, 
civil servant of Ceylon, mentioned to Sir J. E- 
Tennant that he bad been often told by the natives 
at Trincomalee that it sometimes rained at 
that wide of Ceylon.—Tennant's Sketches, pp. 842-4; 
Gosse, Romance of Nat, Hist,, 1861, 

Tame Fish.—In the neighbourhood of Tavoy 
are two sual carrentless ‘Dosing in the Pagaya 
river, at the foot of pagoda-crowned precipices, 
100 10.200 feet high “The feb, a ‘species of 
Darbel (Barbus Mortonius), are held sacred to the 
yagodas by the Buddhists, and come in shoals for 
rice thrown to them by passers-by, as fearless of 
inan as of the barking deer that drink their waters. 
Mr. Hodgaon mentions « similar tameness amongst 
the gold-fish at Japan, which almost roso 
from their natural clement to seep and gasp, 

iscuit, or cake 





with open mouths, at the bread, 
which his little girl was haif afraid to offer them 
(Hodgeon’s Ne 75), Dr. Oldham also 


i, Pe 

{elle ue that in'tho middle of the frawadi, about 
30 miles above the town of Tsengoo, and opposite 
ihe small vilage of "Thiks-dane on nearing’ the 
island, the headman in the boat shout out 
Tet-tet! tet-tet! saying he was calling the fish. 
The boat was soon surrounded with about fifty 
Jarge fish, sore threo or four feet Jong, ‘a kind of 
blunt-nosed, broad-mouthed dog-fish. In one 
group, which he studied roore than others, there 
were ten. Theso were at one side of the boat; 


nearly half their bodies protruded vertically from 
the water, their mouths all gaping wide. The 
boatmen were feeding them with some of the rice 

rad for their own dinners, by throwing little 
fsb, 


lets down the throats of the fish. Encl 

as it got something to eat, sank, and, hat 
awallowod the portion, came back to the boat-side 
for more. ‘The men continued occasionally their 
ery of Tet-tet-tet! and, putting their hands over 
the ganwale of the boat, atroked down the fish 
on the back precisely as they would stroke a dog. 
‘This was kept up for nearly half an hour, moving 
‘the boat slightly about, and invariably’ the fish 
same at call, and were fed as before. The only 
effect which the stroking down or patting on the 

seemed to have, was to causo them to gape 
still wider for their food. The fish are found in 
the deep i 
Dy the two currenta meeting round its sides, and 
the are in tho habit of feoding 
daily. It is regarded by the Burmans as qui 
sight, which the people come from great distances 
to 200, ag well at to visit the pagoda, which is very 
ancient and much venerated. During an 
‘March festival, it is nob unusual for the visitors 
to take the fish into their boats, and gild their 


opto pogelbejact Me. Oldlam cberved emeiss 
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of tho gilding visible on one of the fish, Ho 
Fished to take one of the fish away, but refrained, 
28 poopie acer to regard the act as sseril 

(Mr. Oldham, in Yule's Embassy). cad 

Sacred Fish —Tive Hindu races, who worship, in 
addition to the works of their own hands, 0 
many varied products, and 20 large a number of 
mammals an reptiles, do not, seemingly, worship 
fish. In their religion the Mateya Avatara is the 
fish inearnation of Vishna, in which he cd 
a man named Menu, with the seeds of all things, 
in an ark daring the deluge. It is the Aryan 
Hinda tradition of the flood of Noah A tank or 
pond with all its contents, may, however, with 
the Hindus be devoted to a deity ; and Colonel 
Tod mentions that when, one day, be had thrown 
his net into a lake, which abounded with » variety 
of fish, his pastime was interrupted by a message 
from the regent, Selim Singh, ‘ to tell Captain Tod 
that Kotah and all around it are at his disposal, 
but theso fish belong to Kaniya.’ On which, of 
course, he immediately desisted, and the fish wero 
returned to the safeguard of the deity. In such 
sacred tanks fish will feed from the hand ; and in 
the Mahanadi, where it is 3 miles broad, he tells 
us (Travels, p. 9) fish will follow for miles for a 
little burat rice. The amphibious anake-head fish 
(Cphiocephalus amphibeus) occurs in the freah 
waters of Burma, but the natives them 
with superstitious awe, and do not eat them. 
‘They have a sor that they were formerly men, 
changed into fish for their sins; and the Pwo 
Karen of Tavoy say that if people eat them they 
will be transformed into lious. “The boura chang, 
a fish of Bhutan, another Ophiocepbalus, ia be= 
tieved by the natives to fall from heaven, from 
‘the circumstance of its being found after rain far 
from the water. 

Flat-fahes, when very youvg, swim in a bimilar 
way to other fishes, with their dorsal fina above, 
their anal fin below them, and possessing an eye 
on either side of the head As they grow older, 
‘this erect position becomes lost, their sides become 
their upper and lower surfaces, and both eyes 
are on the superior or coloured side of the body. 
‘The adalt, when at rest or swimming, ually 
keeps near the bottom of tho water, and pro- 
gresses by means of a sort of undulating motion 
‘of the whole body, and of the u1 
aangeed podien of hase, Sik vere) Ero |, flat, and 

it in almost their entire extent by the 
dorsal, caudal, and anal fins; while not only the 
muscles, but ihe skin, the gills, gill-covers, and 
even the pectoral fin-rays, are lees developed on 
the blind thea on the coloured side,—the mouth 
also being, as it were, bent round to this eye- 
less side, towards which the anterior part of the 
face seems to be twisted. It had been known 
from a very early age that theso fishes, when first 
emerging from the ova, and while ita pellticid 
condition, have an cye on either side of the head; 





























that by degrees tho eye, on what eventually will 
be the eyeless side, becomes depressed, whilo at 
the same time a dark 


spot appears on the opposite 
ie of the head, 00, Bint ito fae alment Soom 
to possess three eyes. Doublo fishes hare been 
observed in flounders, turbot, plaice, soles, etc., 
‘and they are seen to swim vertically, and to be 
more frequently found nearer the surface of the 


water than those which progress ins normal 
manner. These double dlat-fishes are held in 
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iter estimation for the table than others which 

ve an unod: 

‘Thoro are albinos, uncoloured or neatly white on 

doth sides, but still retaining their normal form, 

bat in some which have been carefully examined, 
no sexual parts could be detected. 

Fish is largely partaken of by the Hindu women 
of Bengal, whilstunmarried or married, buta widow 
never partakes of it, and the 11th or ekndasi of the 
vneree mane af eh have been erren by people 

@ names 0 ve iven 
from their outwaid forms and Fal, ted ah 3 
parrot, porcupine, acorpion, frog, and toad 

fot aby, rudder, fon, or ail; and sailor fish ar, 
Jinn and archer fsh; sucking fish, doctor fish; gilt- 
head, black, blue, and yellow fish ; glass eel, gold 
and ailver fish, file and pi sword fish, exw 
fizh, flying fimh ; climbing, walling fish ; devil fish, 
‘transparent role, lumi- 
ty fie, albicore, bonito, tuony. The 
China is's apocies of Carassius 
ier jacket or file fish is a species 
of tho genus Balistes of the South Seas, Andaroans, 
etc. The fan fish, called also sail fish, is said to 
raise the doren) fin like fan, and employ it aa 8 sail. 
Tis dorsal fin is 3} to 4 feet long, and the fan fie 
10 to 4 fect: oo. Bea colour When in the water 
ins a benutifo le n, with silvery belly, 
and cimlaging rich vavlety of brilliant colour. 
‘The angler fieb, the fishing frog, and the sea-devil 
‘are species of tho famil indse, but are not of 
Asia; the fi 


bo family Lophisde 

cating fish of Siam is the M: ius 
a ‘the glaaa ee is a apecies of the Lepto- 
slidse, 





nea dragon, and sun fia 
nonsshark, 





Fish-hatching.—In China the hatching of fish ia fish. 


extensively practised. The sale of spawn for this 
irpote forms an ieoportant branch of trade in 
hing” The fisherman collects with car, on the 
margin and surface of water, all the 

tatlers that contain spawn of fb, which ia then 
placed in an xg ~ shell which has been fresh 
empticd, through a small hole; the hole ia then 

tnd the shell is placed under a si 

fowl. in a few daya the Chinese break the 
‘warm water (warmed by ‘the wun), where they 
are hatched ; the young fish are then kept in water 
cantil they are large enough to be placed in a pond. 
‘Thin plan in somo measure coanterncts the great 
destruction of epawn by trawl-neta, which have 
caused the extinction of many fisheries. Dr. 
Francis Day, » Madras medical officer, made 
efforts to introduce ova of exotic fish into India, 
and made recommendations for the protection of 
young fry. A few of © weak solution of 
permanganate of lime, added night and morning, 
Bweatens water, and supplies oxygen, and thus 

diminishes the mortality in fish-hatching. 
Luminous Fishes—The sbdominal surface of 
sharks in said to be luminous, but due to tho 
presence of small invertebrata; and shoals of fish 
ave anid frequently to emit flashes of light, per- 
ceptible even at great depthe. The sand-launce, 
at night, bas a silvery bnilliancy, and the cod and 
other fish after death emit a phosphorescent light. 
eval pln of deepen Salen, Angpropeloss, 
Stemoptyz, Ichthyococous, Mauroticus, Gonostoma, 
‘Chauliodus, Stomiag, etc., poesees Juminoua organs 
of a cirenlar form, nome being sa impressions, 
others an slight prominences of the akin. In 
= sides (Manrolicus borealis, 


Britain, the 
Yarvell) is one of those fishes. 









ta well as # coloured side. well 
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Weapons.—Shest fishes or sitaroida are generall; 
armed, They have mostly atrong dorsal an: 
pectoral spines, often serrated, with which they can 
inflict dangerous incerated wounds, In the marine 
and forms the armature is invariably spinal. 

Species of 


olyacanthus inflict punctured wounds; 

and the serrated spines on the tails of the skates 

eanse lacerated wounds. The siluroid Thalasao- 

has a distinct poison gland; while the 

synaneein verrucosa has 2 tube at each of its doraal 

spines, and a poison gland at ita base. The wounds 
are very venomous, 

Alausa toi, Cuv, and Val. inhabita the vea of 
Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Pondicherry, river Cauvery, and 
Bombay. Total length, 1 foot 9 inches, Like A, 
ilisha in Bengal, the A. toli is, by the English of 
the Straits Settlements, denominated shad or 
sable-fish, and is equally valued for its flavour. 
Both however, somewhat oily, vary rich, and 
bony. A. toli is remarkable as forming in the 
Indian “Archi distinct and important 
branch of fit Principally for the sake of ita 
roe. It is the kind of shad to which Mr. Crawford 
refers as frequenting the great river Siak in 
Sumatra, and of which tho dried roe, of enormous 
nize, constitutes an article of commerce (Oraw- 
furd, Hist, Ind. Archipel, iii, p. 440; Royle on 
the Production of Isinglass, p. 76). Mr. Moor, in 
Notices of the In ipelago, ete., says (p. 
29), at Bukit Batu (opposite to and « little to 
the ‘southward of ieee a place on the main 
of Sumatra within the strait formed by the island 
of Banka, existe an extensive fishery of the trabu 
‘The fish itself is sufficiently known in all 
the neighbouring seas, but found with a roe only 
here (that is to say in shoals, for it: is plentiful at 
Penang, lesen, end Blogs we), which makes it 
e of spawning. The trubu, about a 
cubit long, is taken in 9 and 4 fathoms water on 
amnud bank, About 900 boats are engaged at all 
seasons in the fishery, with the exception of four 
days during dead neap tides. ‘The roes are an 
article of trade seaways, and the dry fishes are 
sent into the interior of Sumatra. The raja of 
Siak draws a revenue from this fishery of 72,000 
guilders yearly, receiving a certain duty upon the 

uantity taken. From the rate and amount of 
this duty, it is ascertained that the quantity of 
fish caught yearly amounta to between fourteen. 
and fifteen millions. In the Malayan markets 
the ree is called Telur ikan, the fish-roe. Like 
the preparation of fermented fish and shell-fish, 
Balachan, it is largely used by the Malays and 
‘Chinese to season and make their food palatable, 
and it is no less « favourite relish with Euro 




















in Sumatra. The fresh roe is thoroughly ealted, 
and next partially dried, no as to retain a alight 
moisture, m which state it is by hundreds closely 

In tho 
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a deep amber colour. Tho single eggs are larger 
Tho oie “gener ot fah oy Indian, 
e Arius genus ea, is 
Malay, and Jovaneee seas, fartish is A 
axing, Buchanan Hanlon, inhabita the Gangetic 
eeinsy eee stichorrss and tis eavearics ear 
enang, the eninsula, and Sit It 
3 chee long) Loran au ante of food, acd 
more than any other of the Siluride contributes 

to the isinglasn of Indian commerce. 

Arius militaris, Linn., 18 inches long, inhabits 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, the Ganges, 
Irawadi, and the eeas and estuaries of the Malay 
Peninsula, Ita air-vessel is preserved as isinglasa, 

A marine siluroid fish, one of the Ariine, noted 
for the males carrying the egge in theix mouths 
until the young are hatched ; consequently during 
thia period they have to abstain from all 

The bodies of the genus Chanda (Chandi, Hux, 
silver) are more or lesa diaphonows, 

Batrackue grunniens, Linn, The natives of 
Tndia attribute poisonous qualities to these fishes, 
and reject thems even as manure. The creaking 
sound they emit has been noted by Buchanan. 
‘Thoy are oxpable of living a considerable time out 

cir clement, 

Chetmon rostratue looks for an insect on the 
foliago overhanging ite pool, and suddenly shoota 
on it from below a drop of water, which brings the 
insect down. ‘The Javanese keep thom for their 
amusement. Surgeon Jamea Mitchell, R.N., 
mentions having seen some archer fish kept in a 


pood at Java in 1822, In the pond waa pole 
with crogs bits of wood, on which were placed 
from their mouths 


bbeotlee, and the fish discharged 
a mall jot of water with such procision as to 
force thein from the twig into the water. ‘These 
fish were about 5 or 6 inches long, with blackis 
atripes. Chatodon practextatas, Cantor, like other 
of this and the neighbouring ex- 
immediately when removed from ta element. 
It appears to be allied to C- reticulatus and ©. 
lunula, Cuv. and Val, ‘Tho gaudiest fish live 
among the coral reefs, such an specion of the 
Chsetodon, the Balistinee, and Glyphisodon. The 
Mesoprion'annalaria of the Indian Ocean feeds on 
‘orustacea, and is distinguished for the beauty of 
its colours and the symmetry of ite form. 
Clupeonia perforata, Cantor, inhabits the sea 
of Panang, Malayan Peninaula, Singapore, and 
Sumatra. Total length, 5 inches, ‘They are of 
delicate favour, and pasa in the Sctilenuents of 
the Btraits aa sardines, in imitation of which they 
are sometimes preserved in oil. It has 2 resem- 
Bianco to Alausa argyrochloria, Cuv. et Val. (vol. 
xx. p. 440), ‘The general form, the yellow dorsal 
fin with a small black apot, give it cortain re- 
semblance to Meletta venenoss, Cuv. et Val. (vol, 
xx. p.377). Mr. Lewis says that during bis offic 
idence ‘st Bencoolen in 1822, great numbers of 
what were supposed 40 be this identical speci 
presented the unuaual appearance of having 
eyes Many natives, after having caten these 
fishes, were suddenly attacked with violent vomit- 
ing, which in cases where remedies were not im- 
mediately applied, was known within an hour to 
terminate 7. At the same time, such of 
shee fabs the fina lvery yes, were 
an formerly eaten with impunity. ‘pheno 
enon rovlrred st Bencoolen diving the seesoms 
ef 1828 and 1825, but not of 
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surmised that the poisonous fishes had fed on a 

tinous substance which at thnt season exades 

the beautifully coloured coral reefs on that 
part of the coast of Sumatra. It ia, however, 
more probable that the poisonous fishes ware 
Sees canoes 

elles and the nei ring o 

Lt rae those seasons £0 visit oor M. 
vi es describes this fish as being poisonous, 
and producing effects as noted above, In the 
Straita cf Malacos, Clapeonia perforata hag never 
‘been known to prodvcs bad effects. 

‘Cybiumspecies are theseer fish, rased asfood, 

Dussumieria acuta, Cuv. and Val. xx. p. 467, 
pl. 606, is the Tamban bulst of the Malays. Single 
individuals occur at Penang at all seasons, but 
numbers from June to September. It is highly 
valued for ita delicate flavour, and passea com- 
monly as a sardine. The latter denomination it 
shares, however, with Clupeonia perforata, with 
which it ia also confounded by the Malays under 
the common name of fkan tamban. Both species 
have been prepared as sardines d huile, 

Eckeneis naucrgles, Linn, occura at Malacca. 
‘The Malays consider this fish to be powerfal 
manure for fruit trece. 

Engraulis Brownii, Gmelin, inhabits the sea 
and estuaries of the Malayan P’cuinsula and islands, 
China Sea, New Zealand, Madura, Java, Sumatra, 
Bornbay, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries, Tele of France, Australia, New York, 
Havana, Jamaica, Vera Cruz, Martinique, Bar” 
badocs, St. Christopher, Rio Janeiro. Total 
length, 6 inches. {n Java, Sumatra, and tho 
Straits of Malacoa, large quantities are pi 
both for local Sonenpeon and exportation to China, 
andIndia, The delicious red fish condiment (Ikan 
nye), or Malacea fish, used am a 

ter 


rolish, is prepared at Bencoolen as followa:—Aft 





deposited in flat glazed earthen vessel 
latter they ore for three days sobmitted to pressure 
by mene of snes placed on thin boards or dried 
plantain leaves. ‘The fishes are next freed from salt, 
and saturated with vinegar of cocon palm toddy, 
after which are added powdered ginger and black 
pepper (ihe Intéer mostly entire) snd, some 
been 





and powdered red rice, After baving 
cept for three days, a little moro vinegar is 
tdded before placing the fishes in well-closed jara 
ould be kept four or tive 
months before being used. The expenso of 
juart bottle of the condiment is aboat 30 canta, 
the selling price one Spanish doliae. ‘The Chiness 
settlers in the Steaite prepare a similar red con- 
diment with slices of Polynemus Indicua and P. 
lus, and also prawns. 

Feed rice the vasiiy of Orga sting ealed 
glatinosa (Pulut or Brag sepalat of the Malaya), 
Sesged in aunt of eochineal. In the Straits 

ta red rice ia imported from China, and 
tells at the rate of 10 cents of a dollar pound, 

Equula insidiatriz, Bloch, and Equula longtmana, 
Cantor, also Gazza equuleformis, Ruppell, are very 
abundant in the Straite of Malacca at all sessonz, 
‘and quantities, both fresh and dried, are consumed 
‘by the natives. _ 

‘Guorami, a fish of the Mauritius, is exteemed of 
more delicate flavour than the salmon or turbot. 
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Harpodon nehereve, the bummslo or Bombay 
duck, ‘and Srurvs wehereus of 2. H, bat the 
upper part of its head, back, and sides light grey 
or dust-coloured, semi-transparent like gelatine, 
with minute star-like black and brownish dots; 
the anterior part of the abdomen is pale silvery 
bluish, rest whitish; cheeks and opercles pale 
silvery bluish, dotted like the body; fins trans- 
parent, coloured like the body, bat more closely 

ottd, o a8 to appear pale blackish Ft inbabiia 
the pea of the Melayan Peninsula and islands, 
Chusmn, Woosung, Canton, Madura, Java, Sa- 
matra, Tenasserim, mouths of the Ganges, Vize- 
gapatam, Bay of Hengal, Bombay, Malabar, The 
total longbh ia 11 inches. The fish is of most 
voracious habits, gorging itself with its own 
species, and other fishes of nearly its own size, 
‘aud with crustacea (shrimpa). It ie frequently 
taken with the stomach and the jaws expanded 
with prey. It ia very short-lived, more so than 
either S trachinas or 8. myops, and the whole 
body becomes at certain aeasons brilliantly phos- 
phoreacent. In the Straita of Malacca it ia at all 
times very numerous, although less 20 than it is 
at the Sandboas or in the mouths of the Ganges. 
Although very rich, it in a great delicacy immedi- 
ately alter it is taken, Salted and dried, it is 
alao highly valued, and in this state it occurs ip 
commerce under ‘the denomination of Bombay 
ducks, tho Bummalo of Bengal, and the Bari 
of Borubuy, large quaptitien of which sre annually 
exported from Boubay and the Malabar coset to 
all parte of India and to London. 

femiranphus Ruwelli, Cuv. and Valy is the 

Toda pendek of the Malays (pendek, short). The 
Malays thua denominate all the species of Hetni- 
ramphus, to distinguish them from those of Belone 
(toda) of the Malays. 











At Penang, H. Ruaselli is 
numerous at all seasons, and |: dividuals 
ooour at irregular intervals. "They at 


guard 


Hippocampua mannulus and H. comes of the 
Penang seas, when drying assume the figure af a 
hhorse head, and arc known to all as the sea-horse. 
Their movements are most graceful, while by 


European tables under the sppellstion 
he 


moans of a noise somewhat resembling a cough, an 


thoy appenr to be able to communicate one with 
another. 

Macropodus pugnaz, Cantor, occurs numerously 
at the foot of fille nt Penang. Like the rest of 
the family, it iw eapable of living for some time 
out of water. ‘The Siamese kesp them in jars 
wwith ‘water, ‘where the larvso of moaquitocs is 
their food, nad denominate them Pis Fat (Pls, 
fsb; Kat, a fighter). Tho real. fish, however, 
tho ‘exhiblon of hone combate i's popular 
arauoment with the Siamese, appears to. be & 
variety of tbo t apeciea? “produced by 
artifidal means, like the varictics Gf the 

Cane toe GEIL Be a) Bie kas of the 

fs tar. (pli fg. 4), 

famene Wien the Gah avin & stata of ‘quiet 
with the fina at vest, the dull colours present 
Dothing. remarkable. 
Within tight of each other, or if one seo its own 
image in & locking - glam, the Little creature 
becomes suddenly excitel, the raised fine and the 
hole indy shine wih metal coloue of damling 
beauty, w jected gill membrane, waving 
Aikoa Slack full'rouel the road, adds something 








But if two are brought crustaces. 
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grotesque to the general appearance. Tn thia 
Bata ft makes repented darts at its reall or rey 
flected antagonist. But both, when taken ont of 
each other's sight, instantly become quiet, This 
description was drawn up in 1840 at Si 
where a gentleman been 
several by the king of Siam. ey were kept 
singly in glasses with water, fed with lary of 
mosquitoes, and bad thus lived for many montha, 
‘The Siamese are os infatuated with the com! 

of these fishes, as Malays are with their cock- 
fighta, and stake considerable sums, and some- 
times their own persons and their families. The 
licence of exhibiting fish fights is farmed, and 
affords a considerable annual revenue to the king 
of Siam. 

The Osphromenus olfac and Trickopodus tri- 
chopterus, Pallas, are likewise very pugnacious 
amongst themselves. 

‘The Afagura fish in the Columbo lake is anid to 
grant under water when disturbed ; and Bisho) 
Pallegoix, in his account of Siam, speaks of a fieh 
resembling a sole, but of brilliant colouring with 
black spots, which the natives call dogs' tongues, 
It attaches ‘iteelf to boata, and gives out a ve 
sonorous and harmonious sound (Tenn, ii, p. 470). 
‘Dr. Jerdon says, ‘I have every reaon to believe 
that this is the so-called sable fish of Trichinopoly, 
which ascends the Cauvery during the freshes for 
the purpose of spanning, and is canght for the 
sake of its roe, which is highly esteemed.’ It is 
called Oolan-min at Madras. 

Plagusia potons, Cuvier, the Ikan ledsh of 
the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, like Pla- 
asin tulle, pasos at Enropenn tables under the 

jomination of sole. The species are all dis- 
tinguished for their tevacity of life. The fisher~ 


nt with 











' men at Penang assert that some species of Plagusia 


‘shoal at certain seasons. 

Plotosus anguillaris and P. albilabria both occur 
in the eons of the Malay Peniosula. At Penang, 
the latter species is less numerous than the 
former. Both are eaten by the poorer class 
of natives, The wounds of both aro equally 
dreaded. 


Polynemus longifilis, Cuv., P. paradiseus, Linn, 
.d P. risua, are the mango fish, or tapasi, tapas 
mutchi, noticed at page 1109. 

Raconda Russeltiana, Gray, At Penang, indi- 
vidoals from 4 to 6 inches in length are namerous 
at all seasons, although leas so than they are a 
the Sandheads and the mouth of the Ganges, 
The Bengal fishermen denominate the species 
Potassah-Femsh or Phasah, » generic term, par- 
ticalarly applied to Engraulis phasah, ‘Buchan, 
and K, ‘telarah, Buch. It is wy swimmer, 
and, like the rest of the Clupeidm, expires immedi- 
ately on leaving its element. It is chiefly consumed 
in # dried state. Li 

Scatophagus argus, Linn., is eaten by the natives, 
though many reject it on account Bin reputed 
disgusting habite. In several which were examined 
in the estuaries of the Ganges and at Penang, 
the stomach contained remains of small fishes and 

According to Bennett, it is in Ceylon 
angied for on hooks baited with a kind of pea- 
weed Fendah), of which this fish appears to be 

‘Stromateus niger, the black of India, is 
taken abundantly along the costs of India, and 
is largely dried for export to the interior, It is 
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‘at all seasons taken in abundances in the Straits 
of Malacca, where, however, it is considered 
inferior to Stromateus Sineneia, the white pomfret. 
In adried state it is largely exported inland, and 
‘thos it appeara in the bazars of Hindustan, which 
‘are chi smpplied from Bombay, 8. Sinensis is 
the pample blancke of Pondicherry. It is justly 
renowned for ite flavour, but it requires to bs used 
‘when freshly taken. In the Straits and on the 
Coromaudel coast itis abundant atall seasons. At 
the Sandheads in the Bay of Bengal (21° N. lat.), 
it occurs, but less numerously. Stromateus argen- 
teua, Block., in the Straits Settlements, a8 well 
as at Madras, is likewise denominated the white 
pomfret. In abundance and excellence it vies 
with §, Sinensis. Stromateus cinereus, Bloch., is 
abundant ‘at Penang, but probably’ from ‘its 
inferior size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
quality. At the Sandbeads it occurs rarely. The 
‘various pomfrets are valued by Europeans as food, 

Toxotes jaculator, Pallas, or archer fish, appears 
to be the variety described by MM. Cuvier and 
‘Valenciennes, from a drawing in Col. Farqahar's 
possession, The food of several examined consisted 
‘of remains of crustaces. In the Straita of Malacca 
this fish ocoussin all seasons, but not numerously. 
Tt is caten by the Malays. 

Tetrodon species have the power of inflating 
the abdomen, and in this 
handled) they emit a grating gound. They are 
algo remarkable for tenacity of life, which thoy 
are capable of sustaining for several hours after 
having been taken out of their element. They 
havo ‘a, pecaliar disagreeable odour, resembling 
that of the Gobicide, which continues for neve 

specimens preserved in 9} of wine, 
Hoth ‘Milayan countrien they are considered 
poisonous, and are even objected to as manure, 

Of the Torpedinide, several genera and species 
ocour, viz. Narcine Indica, Astrape dipterygia, 
Temera Hardwickii, and Cysteocerons temere. 
Dr, Cantor says large individuals of Narcine are 
‘at Penang of rare oceurrenca, but younger, from 
8 to 6 inches in length, are taken at all seasons. 
To or ont of water they may be handled with 
impunity. Several species of fishes introduced 
in a jar filled with sea-water, and containing » 
lange Narcine, a ee no contequenees from the 
contact, nor di appear to avoid the torpedo. 
The focd of this and the other Malayan Torpedi- 
nide consists of crustacea and tcstacea. 















Teuthis, Linn, All the species of this genus are 
edible, though supposed by the Malays of the 
Btraita to be hi i ‘They are not 


fal of fish 


Trichopodus trichopterus, Pallas, like the rest 
of the family, is capable of, sustaining life out of 
water, particularly if Kept in wetted fresh leaves, 
or occssionslly sprinkled with water. At Penang 
it in numerous in streamlets and ponds, where it 


among themuelves.’ Boi and. at 
Molaces the Osphromenus olfax (Commerson) has 
‘been succemfally naturalized, though in the former 
place it is Lace Neigegonegnbo ated 

10 a8 on 
Bio Sppronah of thr Feeder, and will rns bo in 
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beetles, and certain flowers, particularly a large 
hibiscus. About 1880, several were imported, 
and placed in a tank in the Caleutta Botanical 
Gardens, where they appeared to thrive; and 800 
were introduced into the Madras Presidency, 
are ssid to be doing well. A second species of 
Trichopodus hea been discovered by Dr. Campbell, 
superintendent of Darjiing, in the rivers at the 
Sikkim passes in the northern frontier of Bengal. 
Warn-water Fishes. —In the hot eprings of 
Kannea, in the vicinity of Trincomulee, the water 
flows at m temperature varying at different 
seasons from 85° f9 115°. In the stream formed 
by these well, M, Raynaud found and forwarded 
to Cuvier two fishes which he took from the 
water at a time when his thermometer indicated 
a temperature of 37° Reaumur, equal to 116° of 
Fahrenheit, The one was an apogon, the other 
an ambassis; and to each, from the heat of ite 
habitat, he assigned the specific name of Thermalis, 
‘A loach, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, Nuria 
hermoicos, were also found in the hot eprings of 
Kaunea, at a heat 40° Cent., 114° Fahrenheit, and 
roach, Leuciscus thermalis, when the ther 
mometer indicated 60° Cent., 122° Fahrenheit. 
Fish have beea taken from a hot spring at Port 
‘when the thermometer atood at 112” Fahrenheit, 
and as they belonged to a carnivorous genna, the 
mast have found pre Yo tho anme high 








temperature (Journ, ic Soc. of Beng. vi. p. 
465). Fishes have been observed in a hot spriay 
at Manilla, which raises the thermometer to 187°, 
and in another in Barbary, the usual temperature 
of which is 172°; and Humboldt and Bonpland, 
wheo travelling in South America, saw fishes 
thrown up alive from a voleano, in water that 
raised the tewperature to 210°, being two dogrees 
blow the boiling point Patterson's Zolagy, prt 
ikp.211; Yarrelt's Brit. Fish. ip. 16, in Tennant's 
Sk Nat. Hist. of Ceylon, p. 369; Cantor in B. 
As. S, J.; Low's Penang ; G. Bennett; Day, Presh- 
water Fishes ; Bonynge’s America ; Tod, Rajasthan; 
Paltegoiz; Dr. Hancock, in Jam. Ed. Journ. 
1828-9 ; Gosse, Rom. Nat. Hist. 161; Bowring’s 
Siam, i 10; ‘Sir John Richardson ; Pennant’ 
Hindustan; Buist; Bombay Timer, 

FISHERIES of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
‘The numbers of fish in the seas of India aro 
Tash, but the harvest is comparatively untouched 
‘an enormous amount of food remains uneaptured, 
while famines devastate tho contiguous shores, 
Tho fisheries of India ought to provide food 
for multitudes of its people, employing them in 
fishing, in the ship and boat building, in netting, 
curing, and transporting them. The heat of 
the climate carly to putrefactive changes, 
and wilt is very costly, and consequently tha 
amoaler shes, 28 eabaatie equula, the Bowkey 

juck (Harpodon neherens), many of the herring 
fami sun tho immatare of ccbor shen, 8s 
largely sun-dried, while the larger fnbes, sre out 
into slices and also dried in the sun, Wherever, 
2cnkip tate there tober ae largely enallahed, 
a chesp rat series aro langel 
Sud the Seberenen well-to-do. if 

In Sind, where the duty on salt had been 1 
the maund (of 823 Ibs.), the value of the dried and 
salted flah exported was as ander in the five years 
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In the Bombay Presidency the importa 
stesdily decreased Sie hi increasing ie dagen 
walt. vor curing about ons part is 
needed to three of fish; but where earth-salt is 
used, about 24 parte of the earth tn ons of Sah 
‘Wherever salt oan be cheaply 
flourish, and salt fish is cheap, an‘ eyarooe 
Species’ of the genera ianu ce 
though not of herp srs comme ‘does inahore, and aro. 87a 
largel: rgely uted, fe  ealted, or sun-dried. meee 
cable to Pagrus spinifer and species 
of Ohrynophrys, of the tarnily ‘Sparidee, abundant 
in the cold montha, and held in great esteem. 
The Polynemidm are all good, and some species 
atinin to 300 Iba, in weight. The mango fish 
ascends large rivers, os the Ganges, Mahanadi, and 
Trawadi, and others to the east, in Juno, for the 
srpove of spawning, and continues there till the 
\g of the following Te is known as 
the tapaai mutchi, from the long tendrila that 
spring from its pectoral fins, and which exceed the ! 
Iength of the body, The toaigres, species of the 
Beixnide, ore abundant off the Sind coast, and 
throughout the Indian Ocean. Some of them ‘ 
exceed 5 feat in length. ‘They are somewhat 
fas id as food, but are are valuable for their air- 
fers, which are made into isinglase. 
vite sword-fish (Xiphiids) are numerous, and 
org ana rut to the people the horse- 














) are, from their abundance, 
the moat important of the sea fish, Some attain 
A Igego fice. Thogo fahet are gregarious 

Species of Chorinamns and Trachyaotoe ford 
a considerable amount of food; they are generally 
salted and dried. 4 

Pomfrots (Stromateide) are na dis- 
tributed throughout the Indian Oceao, 

The family are important, 
tho Soomber microlepidotus, o ter§ 
around India, in the oold ‘eanon, Ie taints 
rapidly, and iy therefore extensively selled ‘and 

Tt is commonly about 10 or 12 inches 
Tong. eGo other of tis mackerst family prey 
extensively on the Dummeroun herrings and other 
maall fish. Amongst these are the tunny and 
peamys, which sre tetrore to the shoals of 


The meer fh (Cybium, sp.) are held in groat 
eateem by Koropeans, and when of a medium size 
tro tho most delicate for the table. ‘They attain 
to upwards of 3 feet in length, and are quite as 

The vocack ag the a s 

e Voracious and dangerous Sphyreenw, termed 
sharks in some plaoey, are the Batracudh of the 

‘eat Indies. ey grow to seve! feet in length, 
tnd all of the species are used by the natives of 
India as food. 

The ailuroid, sheat, or cat fishes are known 
by the long ‘feclore round their mouths, and 


al ir-| 
tho isinglass they afford. are common in 
the muddy waters around the Bi 
and Malay and are very abundant in the 


yummalo or Bombay duck ( nehereus). 
Thay axe always, gintinoay ‘are easily san- 
or are in varying al 
"The Ghon abarks, raya, and ekates, 
or raya, 
ara found along a Sule eoboard following at 
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the souls of mall fish ot sardines. 
are enten; are exported 
China, and oil is extracted from thei ue 
cris a cucrmnoes nueibers jn 
i whens ear ate to a great 
are Buy to gregarious, 
‘Saw-fiabes aro taken, and are eaten, 
‘Tho little Ambessis ‘and closely allied Apogou 
are valuable from their numbers, 
The Pristopomas attain to upwards of two fest, 
Some species are very numerous, and are eaten 
fresh and salted. 
of Synagris aro extensively eaten; and 
epecies of Equula and Gerrea farnish an immense 
amount of food, both fresh and salted, but, like 
the beautiful Lethrings and the flat-formed ‘Teu- 
thididss, they are little exteemod. 
The Gobies of the sea are not large, but are 
very abundant. 
cele spinelom Anacanthini, or lat shes, are not 


The mullete (Mugilidwe) in tbe Indian Seas are 
about 24 species, juenting the estuaries and 
entering ‘the tidal rivers, and tre entecmed as, food, 
xcept in Kanara, whore their make-like heads 
prevent the people using them. are exten- 
oy sun-dried and salted, and ster salted Toes 

fered great delicacies, 

"phe profty ‘tile saodcemelta (Atherins) are 
sun-dried and exported, They have a burnished 
ih band, and are taken in enormous numbers. 

‘The Indian india whiting i 
Indian coasta in large num) 
as at ght and wholesome food. 
ee H-beak Ggnewmphs) is very common, 

e cold season, and 

‘The ‘sbundant herrin, 
food to man and to predaceous fish 
weslice ‘comes Jn Yale naniberk bay iefeembasty; 
sometimes after several seasons; and the ame 
may be said of the anchovies and ‘the many other 
of the herring family. 

ry remarke that the places which are most, 
favoured with good fish markets aro the shores of 
North America, the E. coast of China, with the W. 
coasts of Europe and South America, and all of 
these ‘ore washed by cold waters, and their markets 
abound with the most excellent fish. The flaharies 


‘aouta) arrives on the 
mbers, and are oxtoemed 














aud Eastern China, which almost, if not quite, rival 
‘these, are situated aleo in the cold water. Neither 
India nor the east coasts of Africa and south of 


famed for their Sh, though 6000 to 8000 fishing 
xesele of al sizes, American, British, Dutch, 
snd French, are in the New England and 
Newfoundlcnd fisheries. ‘The speem “whale is 
iy parsued io the Indien snd Southern 


of log-books have been discussed at the Nauouel 


surmese, Observatory, with the view af detecting the 


of the ooean on which whales aro to be found st the 


different seasons of the Charta 

the results hare been pul and they form a 

Dart of the saris of ’s and 

Shale Gahey te moet nlnabla, The apenas 
in v1 

whale is 3 warm-water, The right whale 

delights in cold water. ‘The fehery of the sperm 
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whale is followed in the Pacific, and in all 
the South Sea ocean betwoen Africa and America, 
bat wholly 

Tho pel ries lone, i. the Perian Gull, 
employ a great collection ips 5 the pearl 
filers of China and. Coplon are aleo vaivsble. 
Tn Ceylon about 10,000 ‘canoes and boats are 
similarly employed, 'Ta the east and south of 
Asia, he people engaged in fcbing by stake-nots, 
‘pag-neta, and hooks, in boats and in ships, are 
very numerous, and much of the food of their 
nations ought to be obtained from the seas and 
rivera; but the salt monopoly of British India 
places obstacles in the traffic of salted fish, and 
the wholesale destraction of fish in their migration 
to their breeding streamlets, with the minute size 
of the meshes of the neta used at all seasons, 
treble the selling prices of fish in the Indian 
marketa, The usuaf price, there, of fish, ia about 
the same aa that of mutton. 

Much ingenuity is shown. Tamed otters are 
trained to aid in fishing ; in China, cormorants 
are trained to catch fish, which they bring to the 
boatmen. The fishermen of the Indus, when the 
river is in flood, float thi ves down on an 
open~ mouthed earthen jar, and, letting down 
‘8 threo-comered net, eatch the hilas flah as they 
pase up the stream, 

‘There aro no eeas in the world more abounding 





in esculent fish than those of the Asiatic Archi- kindred. 


eago, and afow of them aro of excelent avonr. 
constitutes the chief animal aliment of all the 
inhabitants, and everywhere of those of the sca- 
coast who sre, by profession fishermen. Amon 
{tho best fisheries are those of the eastern coast 
tie Malay Peninsula, thoso of the entire Straits of 
Malncea, of the northern coast of Java, and of all 
the consis of Borneo. and Celcbes, with those of 
the Piippine inland ‘The aking of the moter, 
of 1e |-oyster in a few" of 
Seer pee ea of ta taal tor 
taise, form valuable ‘branches of tho Malayan 


On the Bombay side there are many large boats, 
with crews of 13 men each, constantly employed 
in the shark fishery at Kuracheo, ‘The value of the 
fins sent to Bombay varies from Re. 18,000 to Ra. 
18,000 a year, each boat earning perhaps Ra. 1000 
annually, or Rs, 100 per man. From this falle 
to be deducted the cost of material and other 
charges. Shark-fins form a large part of their 
profita; they sell in China at about 82 dollars 
per pikul, or £6 percwt, In the Macssar market 
the ‘ordinary selling price is from 15 to 16 
dollars, or from £2, 10s. to £3 per ewt. This 
trade was noticed by Dr. Rogle (Ou the Pro- 
duction of Isinglass, 1842). Tt affords on some 
occasions to Bombay alone, taking fiah-mawe and 
shark-fins together, as much as 3 lakhs of rupees, 
and furnishes the chief means of eupport to at 
Jesst $000 fishermen, or, including their families, 

bly not less than 16,000 humen bei 
One boat will sometimes capture at a 
sharka of different nies; 
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with clobs til stnned. A large hook is tow 
hooked into its eyes or nostrils, or wherever it 
can be got moat easily attached, and by this 
the shark is towed in-shore; soveral boats are 
requisite for towing. The mbor is often 40, 
sometimes 60 fect in length; the mouth is 
oceasionally 4 feet wide. All other varicties of 
shark are caught in nets in something like the 
way in which herrings aro caught in Europe, 
net ig made of strong English whip-cord, the 
mesh about 6 inches; they are generally 6 feet 
wide, and are from 600 to 800 fathoms, from 
three-quarters to nearly & mile in length. On the 
‘one side are flosta of wood, about 4 feet in length, 
at intervals of 6 feet; on the other, pieces of 
stone, The nets are sunk in deep water from 80 
to 150 feet, well out at sea; they are put in ona 
day and taken ont the next, so that they are 
down two or three times a week, according to 
the state of the weather and success of the fishing, 
‘The lesser sharks are occasionally found dead,— 
the larger ones much exhausted, On being taken 
home, the fins are ont off and driod on the sands in 
the sun; the flesh is cut up in long stripes and salted 
for food, and the liver is taken out and crushed 
down for oil, The head, backbone, and entrails 
pret ‘on the shore to rot, or thrown into the 
tea, where numberless little sharks are generally 
on de week to onb tip tla: remsin of sie 
‘The fishermen themselves aro only con- 
cerned in the capture of the sharks; s0 soon as 
they are landed they are purchased by Bania 
merchants, on whose account all the other 
tions are conducted. The Bania collect the finsin 
large quantities, and transmit them to agonts in 
Bombay, by whom they are eold for shipment to 
China. 'Not only are the fins of all the ordinary 
varieties of shark prepared for the market, but 
those also of the saw-fish, of the dog-fish, and of 
fcties of ray or wkate. The dog-fieh in 
Todia bas # bead very like that of its European 
‘congener, from which it differs in all othor respects 
most remarkably. Its skin is of a tawny yel- 
lowish-brown, shading from dark brown onthe 
dack to dirty ‘felon ‘on the belly; it is beauti- 
fally covered all over with spots, of the sbape and 
size of those of the leopard, titilarly arranged. 
The it fishery at avy given port is probably 
that of Kuraobee, which affords nearly one-tenth 
of the whole, but the shark fishery is conducted 
all along the’ Bombay coast. 

‘There are three great fishing villagesin Bombay 
Island, at Worlee, Sewrec, and Mahim. Their 
fishing boate are worth about Rs, 360 each, and 
canoes from Ra. 40 to 60 each, A patamar 
employs from 15 to 20 men, a fishing boat from 
10 to 15, a canoe fram 3 to 4, Canoes are chiefly 
employed in the coast Sshing, in attending the 
men on the mud-banks, and in landing cargo when 
there ia no depth of water sufficient for larger 
vessels, They are hollowed out of sno 
and are very serviceable, handsome-looking, well~ 
finished eral. They ave either by paddles 
or sails; when the latter are employed, an out- 





hpeakin, , or mbor, is always barpooned; through the water. 
Bin found fcating or sleep near the, eurfsce ‘The Bombay fishing boat is one of the swiftent 
of the water, and is then struck with a harpoon sod moet elogant sca-going vomels of that cost, 
8 feet long. "Tho fish once strack is allowed to and can best the best of the English yachta Seo 
run till tired, and is then palled in and besten Boats, p. 895. 
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On the weetern shores of India, nets of various 
forms and size ara almost solely employed. 
‘The most important is the stake-net fishing 
in the Arabian Sea, and atakes are often to be 
found 80 and 40 miles out at sea,—wherever, 
indeed, a bank within half a day's sail of land 
presents itself; the fishermen are quite enter- 
prising enough to extend their operations to 
any distance, but there is no use in their going 
further off than they can return with their fish 
to the market fresh. The fishing stakes vary 
from 60 to 150 fect in length; they are built up 
of successive pieces of wood, the lower being 
frequently the fong straight trank of the cocoanut 
or ra tree, As mauy as five or six pieces 
of wood, from 8 fo 10 inches in diameter, are 
used in the construction of a single stake. ‘They 
are soarfed across each other, the scarfing being 
fiom 3 to 5 feet; the pieces are fastened together 
by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two or 

ree boats aro employed in towing the stake out 
to soa, Its point is made wedge-shaped ; there ja 
a hole near the point of the wedge,’ th: 
which a rope is passed. Thetwo ends of the rope 
are made fast to boats anchored at s considerable 
distance off; othor boata now proceed and haul 
up the upper end of tho stake till the point ie 
found to descend by ita own weight. ‘hen it 
has onee caught hold of the mud, the rope is 
released from ita lower end, and the boats to 
which it was attached aro employed in steadying 
the top in the direction of the run of the tide. 
Ab bee water, two boata are made fast, one on 
ench side, to the top of the stake, which ia forced 
by their weight 10 or 12 feet into the mud 
Stokes are thus put in successively, often to the 
extent of some miles at intervals of 20 fect from 
each other. Betwixt each pair is extended a | 
pueeneh Bn Geentonion of the math a 
which is about 60 feet, so that wheu attached 
to the stakes it exhibits an aperture 20 feet 

and 10 fect perpendicularly, the upper 
‘being alittle above high water. The purse 
jis from 100 to 170 feet in length, terminating in 
a point, mothes gradually diminish in size 
from the mouth to the further oxtremity, 
about 6 incbes at the former, and three-fourths of 
an inch at the latter. The fish are carried into 
‘this by tho tide, and cntiappod ; boats arc always 
in waiting at high and low water, to secure the 
capture and reverse the nets, Also, in the creeks 
and shoals, lines of stakes and nets, often several 
miles in Jength, are run along where the > sladge 
in exposed at low water. ‘Upper these 
ig considerably under high-water mark, end tho 
fish are in consequence entrapped by them on the 
retirement of the ti breaks are left at intervals 
to secure their admission. Close along shore, 
fishing grounds, about half an acre in ares or 80, 
and in a eemicircular form, are built. An aper- 
‘ture ia left in the extremity of each of these, into 
which a net is placed as the tide begins to recede, 
and « considerable capture of the lesser-sized fish 
mecured. Such are the fixed implementa of the 
Bombay fisherman. 

Of the moveable implements, the most frequent 

‘ia w conical net, of which the lower lip is loaded 











With pleoes of lead and turned up inwards 

material of which it is made is fine twine, and 
‘the meches small. Tt is 8 to 12 feet in 
diameter, end is only used in-shore. The fisher- 
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man holds it by the top, while he gives it a 
sick twirl, something betwixt that given to the 
Tmnerioan Tasso and common quoit, Throwing i 
to the distance of some yards, it spreads fully ont 
aa it reaches the water; when pulled down and 
collapaing, ‘by means of the lead, it closes st the 
‘approaches the bottom. ‘The fisher- 
man TOW aj shea and pulls it up by the apex, 
when the fish are found enwrapped init. Though 
this net sometimes attains a weight of 60 pounds, 
the dexterity with which it is thrown is wonderfal, 
‘There are various spoon-nets and purse-nete of 
different shapes and sizes, and a bag of muslin on 
a hoop about 3 feet diameter, thie last being 
‘employed to catch the young prawns and smallest 
sized fish, that would escape through any mesh 
however fine. There is also a long trail-net with 
which the fishermen wade neck deep through the 
water, but the mode of using it does not appear 
to be in any way pe ‘or interesting, ‘The 
mud-banks and shoals in tho crecks abound in 
ecla, sometimes reaching the length of 2 or 3 feet, 
‘The fishermen wade through the mud till they 
detect these by the bubbling E BP oF disturbance 
‘of the water. They then strike them with a. 
hi or spear, with # fine bamboo shaft 8 or 
10 feet in length. Having pinned them againat 
the ground, they draw them out with a book about 
the same size as the spear, also onasbatt. They 
are very dexterous in catching the little fish or 
crabs which lurk under the stones close by the 
shore, with their hands. The crabs when cauglit 
are immediately stripped of their claws, and so 
prevented from getting away. Of these there 
are 3 wonderful variety on the Bombay shores, 
many of them of the greatest beauty. 

‘The Bombay fisherman's mooring anchor is 
generally of stone, from 4 to 5 feet in length, four- 
sided and pyramidal, the apex out off. At base it is 
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from 6 to 8 inches square, and from 4 to 6 at to 
‘Through the top is # hole, through which a ca 
or bawser passes. Near the base are two holes 
at right angles to each other. Through these 
pieces of wood are thrust, corresponding to the 
prongs ot flukes of the anchor. The whole 
weighs from 80 to 150 Ibe., according to the sizo 
of the veascl, and answers very well the purposes 
intended. 

‘The Bombay fishermen are a strong-made race 
of men, and are the ouly labourers in Indiaamongst, 
whom 'a great degree of obesity is observed. 
‘They are much given to tho uso of intoxicating 
drinks. A set of boats and nets belong to a dosen 
or so of fishermen, one often advancing the capital 
required to be contributed by the others; tha 
capture is divided st them on their reaching 
the shore, and is immediately taken charge of and 
carried to market by the women, who carry their 
Saakels on thelr beads The men, when #0 em- 

|, carry theirs in ete swung at the opposite 
tndaof a bataboo acrom the shoulders, ‘The women 
who carry the fish to market are commonly followed 
by ten ora dozen crows, who constantly watch for 
thst may escape, every now and then 

dash at the basket itself, 


Southern India.-On the sea-coasts of the 8. 








The striatos, 
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E. insidiatrix, Bloch., Atherina Forskalii, ‘#, bammalo are consumed and exported. At the 


and species of Ambaseia, Polynemue, Hemi months of the Indus the fishery is extensive; 
and Chwztoron are dried and largely exported to , and some fish sounds are there pr from & 


ein procured a 
the interior. Of the better known salt-water | Scisens, but they may also be those of other fish, 
fiches of a wider geographical distribution, auch, ' as tha fish maws are very different in form from 
for instance, as are valned as articles of food, at the isinglass sent from Bengal. Dr. M'Clelland 
the three distant points, Calcutta, Madraa, and in his paper called attention to the very important 
Bombay, the market of the first is the least rich subject of increasing the supply of fish in the 
in varieties, in comseqnence of ita greater distance interior of India, Wherever there are any large 
from the sea, The abundance of the supply, how- ' pieces of water for the purpose of irrigation, as 
«ver, makes up for what it wants in variety, and in the Peninsula of India, these he conceived might 
the large demand for fish affords a livelihood to quantities of fish, if proper kinda were 
Great numbers of fshermen, who every night selected, and pains taken fo destroy the injurious 
spread their nets in the river and in the salt-water : uoiroals; in the eesson when tho water ib unfie 
lake. The Lates nobilis, different apecies of ciently low for the purpose. He also suggested 
Polynemus, and the Mugil corsala, daily cover that at the different sanatoria which have been 
the tables of Europeans, who will more readily established in the mountaing, it would be desirable 
recognise these fiehes under the names of the and easily practicable to form rivaria, which would 
begti or cockup, sudjeh, tapsi (mango fish), and at all times yield a supply of fish. This might be 
the Indian mullet. At the Sandbeads are to be done by damming up a portion of some of the 
found some of those delicious fishes which are valleya through which the mountain streams pass. 
more familiar to the residents of Madras and On the Madras side, whero a boisterous surf 
Bombay,-~for instance, the Indian soles, tho roll- beats for evor on the shoro, the fishers tse the 
fish, and above all the black and white pomfrets catamaran and fishing lines, but nets are also 
and the bummalo or Bombay duck. Sf these, largely used isi a 
tho Indian mullet is the most widely distributed, great bag-nets several hundred yards long aro 
being common in the Straits of Malaces, the Bay thrown from masula bouts. Tho catamaran of 
of Bengal, the Persian Gnlf, the Hed Sea, and also Ceylon and the Coromandel coast oxrries two 
‘at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘and three fishermen, and, with a sail net, they take 
‘The Sunderbuns nee Aahery is carried on to a advantage of the land and sea breezes to fish 
very amall extent, chiefly because the diatance to several miles from land, ret home about 
Gaivutta is too great to allow of the carriage of sunset, Every river ia exhaustiogly eoarched by 
fieh in a freah state, The only class of fishermen the nets of the land fishermen, 

‘who have sea-built boate inhabit villages situated — Further India.—The great Trawadi river, and 
near the entrance of the Hoogly. Their chief and tho seas in which the Mergui and E, Archipelagos 
most profitable employment consists in attending are enclosed, abound in fish, and the Malaya shoot 
with their boats on’ the shipping entering their great stake nettings far into the ocean. Tho 
leaving the river, for which they receive 16 rupees shallows between Penang and Province Wellesley 
per diem. Whenever this employment fails, they aro covered with such nets. The wealth of these 
Tesort to work with their nets, which they drag astern rivers and seas ia boundless. 
during high water along the coasta of the Sindcr- ‘The fishermen supplying the markets of Penang 
‘buna, ‘Two or three times are, generally speaking, and Singapore are principally natives of China. 
sufficient to load a boat with fishes and sholi-fien, Thetr fishing boats Vary from onc to three tons 
a truly prodigious quantity being brought up in burden ; they are of a slight make, and calculated 
& fow hauls. The larger portion of the fish to ply at butsbort distances from the shore, They 
are gutted and oun-dried. The Polypemus sulle are pulled by oarg, and acliom carryaails, ‘The nets 
or asccolih enters tho mouths of the Ganges in are made cf twine, tanned with mangrove bark, 
shoals. The kharrah, or Indian mackerel, aspecica The bamboo fishing-stakes are clumsy contrivances, 
of Scomber, is rather uncommon in that estuary; That they anxwer well enough in fine weather, is 
but from the Burmese coast great numbers in @ more owing to the riches of the sea and their 
dried state are annually imported into Bengal. sheltered position, than to the ingenuity of tho 
‘The ous fishes abound in numbers and contrivance, or the durability of the materials, 
species, and are remarkable for their wide geo- In nautical skill the Chinese fishermen of tho 
graphical distribution, ‘The sharks enter the Straits Settlements are far behind the Malaya, 
rivers to a considerable distance from the sea, and ‘The fishmongers arc natives of China, bat they 
shark skin is used by the native workmen for form a claas far superior to the fishermen. Their 
lishing wood and ivory, while the shark fins are trade 7 tho branches of fresh fish, dried 




















ly exported to China, fish, isinglaas (fish mawa), fish roes, red fish, 
The bazars in Calontta are alwaya stocked sardines, sharks’ fins, balachan, fiah manure, and 
with an ample supply of dry fish, which is 1g. The fishermen dispose of their boat-londs 


consumed partly by the Eu ‘and native to , who assort the different kinds in 
Shipping of that port, and party by tho poorer eae ver wbiokom-atriscontiualy posted 
of and the Upper Provinces. and from these the daily oustomers are supplied. 
Gargoce of thie article are annually imported by Comparatively few varieties of fishos om 
tho Burmese and Arabe Theso dried fishes the tables of Europeans, but Malays and Chinese 
consist chiefy of the bummalo, which sells in reject but very few Minds | The dally surplos 
Calouita at the rate of four or five rapees a hun- fish are cured by the fishmongere, The process 
dred, in Indian mallet, the sudjeb, the begti, and commences with a partial abrasion of the scales, 
the kharrah or Indian mackerel.’ The demand ‘which the larger fishes ste opaned length- 
fer dried fish exists along the coaste of ise, and _ Water is repectedly 
Poningala. At Bombey large quantities of ‘the fishes, till blood and impurities have 
45 
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iseppeared, when they are placed in cexks in 
fiat layers, between which ig thrown a quantity 
test "ta thin tate the fabos remain from 24 


to 48 hours, when they are exposed to the sun, 
and frequently turned, fill they are thoroughly 
dried. The emaller kinds are not opened, nor 
are thoy all aalted before drying in the sun. 
The little care bestowed upon the curing appears, 
however, to be sufficient for local consumption, 
and none of the settlements in the Straits export 
dried fish, ‘The pil! of 133} Ibs. sells from 3 to 
7 Spanish dollars, valued at 43. 6d.; the catty 
being 1f 1b., of which 100 go to the pikul. 

Mx, Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries of 
the Tndian islands 
of their commerce, and that a great variety of the 
fish caught are dried in the ean, observes that fish 
mawa, shark fing, and trepang’ are sent to China 
in large quantity, ‘The trepang, swala, or beche- 
do-mer, often called sea-slug, one of the tribe of 
Holothuria, is an uneeemly-looking molluscous 
animal, which constitutes in quantity and value 
one the most considcrable articles of the 
exports of the Indian islands to China. There 
are fisheries of trepang in every island of the 
Indian Archipelago from Sumatra to New Guines, 
and not less than 8000 cwt. were yoarly sent to 
China from, Macassr, the price ranging from 8 
Spanish dollars per yikul to 20, and at high a 
116, socording to the quality. The same author 
‘states that shark fins arc exported to China from 
every maritime country between the Arabian 
Gulf and the East Indian Ielonds. A pikul of 
shark fins teually acls in China as bigh as 32 
Spanish dolls or £6, 1a. per owt; which bigh 
price makes it evident that they are only articl 
Of luxury for the ugo of the rich, In the market 
of Macasear the ordinary price ia about 18 Spanish 
dollars or £2, 16s, 8}. per ewe. Fish maws 
often bring as high as 7 Spanish dollar per 
ikul, or £14, 8s, 6d. per owt., in the market of 

ton, 


lanton. 

Fish ‘Traps in the Archipelago are made of 
basket-work, are baited with emall fry, and after- 
wards sunk’ by means of stonos, their position 
deing indicated by long bamboo fishing-buoys,— 
Earl, yp, 37. 

Sharks’ Fie of commerce are not, however, 
oxclasively selected from sharks (Squall), but 
equally from rays (Raio), and at Penang’ com- 

joaed of the geners, —-Stegostoma, Carcharias, 
iphyms, Priats, Rhinobatus, Trygan, and Mytio- 
batis, Gf all fish, sharks and rays are the moat 
valuable to Chineso. The flosh and entrails of all, 


not even the electric raya (Torpedinidss) 
i or dried the hin fe coed 








are eaten either fresh or dried ; 
for polishing or converted into ehagreen ; gelatine 


in obtained from the larger fins, glue from the 
out 
the root eo as to Ieare as little fab 


form a most valuable branch them 
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scombacearhaat a! in 


ae The colons, Mowerer, " 
‘varies according to species from 

Dr brown, and mot of them are of two iatent 
colours, the upper 
fgit The Blok 


tively small quantity of gelatine, and eell in China 
at from 15 to 20 Spanish dollare per pikul. 
In Ching, at least one-tenth of the river and 


seaside population derive their food from the 
water, and much ingenuity is shown. Nets are 
woven of hempen thread, and boiled in # solu- 
tion of gambier (Unoaria gambier) to preserve 
from rotting, The fishing smacke which 
swarm slong the coast fo! out in irs, partly 
that the crews may afford mutual ral Pro 
tection, but chicfly to join in dragging the net 
to their boats. "In the shallows of rivera, 
rows of heavy poles are driven down, and nets 
secured to them, which are examined and changed 
‘at every tide. Those who attend these stake-nets, 
moreover, attach to their boata scoops or drag-nets, 
60 loaded that they will sink and gather the sole, 
ray, and other fh feeding neat the. boteom. 
Lifting neta, 20 feet square, are suspended from 
elevated and depreesed by a haweer worked 
‘a windlass on shore ; the neta are baited with 
the whites of eggs spread on the methes. Cor- 
macrants are trained in great numbers in the eastern 
provinces to capture fish, and are sometimes under 
such good order that they will disperse at a 
igual, god eotarn. wit Guat prey wi 
precaution of a neck-ring. A single boatman can 
easily oversee twolve or fiftoen of these birds; and 
hundreds may be out upon the water, 
each one knows ita own munter, If one seize 
fish too heavy for it alone, another comes to his 
assistance, and the two onrry it aboard, The 
birds themselves are fed on besn-curd, and eals 
or fish. They lay eggs when three yeara ald, 
which are often latched under barnyard hens, 
and the chickens fed with cele’ blood and hash, 
They do not fish during the summer months. 
‘he pric ofa pair varies from five to vight daias, 
Shell-fish and mollusca, both fresh and salt, 
abundant in the Chinese market. . Mussels 
caught in amall cylindrical basket traps, attached 
to a single rope, and floated with the tide near 
the bottom, Oysters of « good quality are common 
along the coast; and a species of Mactra, or and 
clam, ie fished up near Maceo. ‘The Poarl River 
affords two or threa fresh-water shell-fish, of 
the genua Mytilus, which are obtained by dredg- 
ing. The prawns, shrimps, crabs, cowksh and 
Kinds of crustacos mat with are not leas 
abundant than palatable ; one species of craw- 
fish, 25 large, but not taking the place of the 
lobster, called lang bai or dragon crab, outilendsh 
of does or fous Kinds, and, he largo Bog orb 
’olyphemna), are all eaten by the Chinese, 
not relished by others, On the Chinese const, 
several species of Serranus (az Plei ‘ 
By the nate ana 
ives an 
common about Mneas, and « 
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(Stromatens argenteus) is & good but 
Rot 00 dolicale aa the aole shy miny apedea of 
which abound in the Sullows of the Bogue, Two 
or three species of mackerel, the Sciema lucida, Of other two tions of the eastern som, 
an Ophiocephalas, the mullet, the white rice fish, are not only esten fresh by 
and a kind of abad, complete the list of good table the Chinese, but one species, a loligo, forms in 
fish found in the markets of Canton. its dried state « considerable article of traffic, 
The Ohinese fish-oaicher is to be scen, per- | The tion consisté in removing the ink- 
fectly naked, half-walking, half-awimming. Hie!“ | wit laying open the mantle, After 
foot ‘warn him that w fiai'is at band, audi they | all“impurities bave been removed by water, the 
feel for it amongst the mud at the bottom of | mollusc is submitted to a slight presaure, and 
the pond, The next moment the fisherman | ultimately exposed to the sun. Small bundles of 
ig under water, and be remaina so long that | one catty weight are thed ‘with alips of rattan, 
C think something hes happened to him. A and losed in cases holding ten catties and 
wr seconds more and he appears, rubbing his upwarda Tho pial sells at the rato of 1¢ to 16 
face and oyes with one hand, and in the other Spanish dollars. Chinese fishermen, whon they 
triumphantly holding up the fish which he has ‘one of those huge rhizostoma which abound 
{ustosptared., It is immediately placed safely in on the coast rub the animal with pulverised alum 
is and the work goes on aa before. The to give degree of coherence to the gelatinous 
murface of the water is struck and splashed, in mass, 
order to frighten the fish which are swimming Fish Manure—The smallest fishes and all offal 
amongyt the foot of the Ohinamen. Being fright- ero employed in the wpioe plantations by the 
ened, they dive immediately to tho bottom amongst Chinese gardeners and agriculturista of Penang, 
the mud, where they are felt by the feet, and who consider the fluid in whioh fishes have been 
soon taken by these expert divers. ' aalted very useful manure in cocoanut plantations. 
Fishing boats of China are under strict regula-, In Borneo, in the enclosures of stakes, drag- 
fiom, and allare Licensed. ~ Costing-nels are-usod | neta, castng’neta, traps, placed ao aa to swing 10 
by the poorer class of fishermen. They also uae each tide, and hook and line aro largely uned; 
adip-net. Anchoring the boat, the net is lowered, ecto shrimps, and small fish are taken with 
and the fisherman haa large cork balls, to each |-neta inthe fine season, Tho quantity of fish 
of which several baita are attached. These are taken by these various contrivances ia enormous. 
thrown beyond the net, and as they float towards They are salted and dried, and sent into the 
the boat are followed by multitudes of fish, and the ivteriar of the country. The river fish in general 
et raved to capture them, The ze, alo, drag rs sok so mas estectoed “ thom taken 6 06% 
nets between two boat, paint hougl 0 are frequently caught, 
white, ie kept with ita ‘qanwale low in the waterof by means of hooks and lines attached 23 the bale 
the Canton Fiver, into which the fishes leap on being wood called plye, cut into the shape of ‘binle, 
disturbed. The night fishing of the Ohinese is These way frequently be acen floating down with 
carried on in long narrow boats called pa-pak-teng. the tide, to each of which is attached at the neck 
On one side there is a long white bostd, a foot a strong line supporting » baited look, “The RF 
‘unning fore and aft, and inclining towards prietor is generally not far off, and on the float 
the water, Amidsbips, a stone, which is made fast bobbing under watcr soon scizes it, A fino fiah, 
to the boat by means of a cord, is lowered into tho called in Borneo, Ikan mnalang, is the one most 
water, the boat is paddled by a man in the stern, frequently caught in thie manner. Several Light, 
and the stone in the water causes a rushing noise porous woods, such as Gyrocarpus Jacqnini, Bal- 
which alarms the fish, and, seeing the reflection on malia Malabarica, and the frait of the baobab, are 
the white board, they jump towards it, and nine used aa floats for fishing-vets. 
times out of ten overlesp it and fall into the bost, In Formos fishermen use a sunken dip-net, 
‘Large quantities of fish are reared artificially into which surroonding boats drive the fish by 
in China, at Tai-shek, Lee-chun, Sai-cho-shan, beating the water with long Where dip- 
Kow-hong, Kum-chok, and other places, In nets are used, live fish aro held by cords to serve 
Maron and April the spring tides Dring great e00F8. pe 
mnantitiea of fish up the rivers, The spavuers High Asia.—No trout os salmon inhabit any of 
Sopouit their ova among the long grasses or reeds the rivers that di Oooan. 
growing on the banks, and in a fow days the fish This widely-distributed natural order of fish (Bal- 





eee 








‘Whe are in cutta Jour. Nat. Hist, iii, p. 983), was " 
OOF ad nag ot Snallow Satan’ with rockariee by Ms, Guth ournals 308) th the 
is lim river north of the Hinda Kush, which flows into 
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FISHERMEN. 


debouch, ia no doubt the proximate eause of the 
absence of Salmonide. Sir John Richardson 
(Fishes of China Sense, ota, in Brit. Ass. Rep. 
eta.) saye that no species of the order has been 
found in the Chinese or Eastern Asiatic seas. 

Raw dried split fish are abundantly cured (with- 
out salt) in Tibet ; they are caught in the Yarn 
and great Iakes of Ramehoo, Dobtab, and Yarbru, 
and are chiefly carp and allied fish, which attain 
a large size.—Low's Sarawak; Cal. Journ. Nat. 
Hist.; Craufurd; Dr. Buist in Bombay Times ; 
Sir J. Richardson in Rep. B, Ass.; Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom; Hooker's Him. Journ.; Fortune's 
Residence ; Fortune's Wanderings; Dr. F. Day in 
‘4M. Med. Journ., On the Migratory Fishes of Asia, 
On the Obliguity ef the Eyes in Flat Fishes, On 
the Colonrs of Fishes, On Iniian Fresh- water 
Fishes, On the Sea and on the Fresh-water Fishes 
nd Fisheries of India; Gray's Chins Montgomery ; 
Cantor; Beng. As. 8. J. 

FISHERMEN. On the sea-coasts of the 
south and east of Asia, and on the great rivers, 
dl le are fishers. There ie something re- 

fo in the circumstance of the fisher races 
Ddeing amongst the earliest and most eager con- 
verta to Christianity in India. so much so as to 
render it questionable whether it be only an 
accidental comcidence, or the result of some per- 
manent and predisposing cnuse, Along the coasts 
at Madras many became Christiane early ; indeed, 
from the southern outekirt of the town at St. 
Thorad to its northern village of Ennore, nearl 
all the fishermen re Christians of tho Romish 
persuasion, ‘The Koli tribe of fishers in Bombay 
sre nearly all Christians, though they hare occa- 
sionally wavered. The 'Parawa, or fishermen of 
1] in, were the earliest prosel 13 
Fronds Marign and they bove dally eyide ta 
alluding to the fact that they were the first, as 
they have since been the most faithful and 
ing, of lis convorta. Tt was by the fishermen of 




















Manaar that he wan invited to Ceylon in 1644; ; who is chosen by tho residents of 


and notwithstanding the martyrdom inflicted 
the raja of Jaffna, and the persecution wi 
which they were visited by the Dutch, that dis- 


has to the prosent day been one of the strongholds 
of the Roman Catholies in Ceylon, Tt is amongst 
the Parawa or fisher caste of the Singhaiese that 
the Roman Catholics have at all times been most 
suocccasftl in their efforts to Christianize. 

‘Tho Zamorin, in 1513, sent a deputation to 
Portugal, and hia ambassador, who turned Chris- 
tian, was knighted under the name of ‘John of 
the row’ by John mr. On hia return to India, 
ho was banished from the Zamorin's court a8 & 
renegade. In 1589 he joined the fishermen, and 
headed a depatation of 85 of them to Cochin, 
soliciting the assistance of the Portuguese agai 

Mabomedans. The whole of the embasiy are 
said to have become converts to Christianity. A 
Portuguese fleet waa rent to their relief, and 
20,000 are reported to have immediately consented 

baptized. Ten yeara sab 
instituted a church for these peo; 
‘Tho fishermen race slong the Bombay consts 
are divided into four great castes, — Wayttree, 
Son-koll, Desgur-koli, Thankur-koli, over each 
of whic, hesdman cr jemadar presi 
great jemadar or chief rules supreme in the craft 
over ail thene fisher castes. 





abid- | 


FISHERMEN, 


The sea fishermen in most parte of the coasta of 
India assert that in olden times they were divided 
into those who esptured fish in the deep sea, and 
others who fished from the shore and in the 
backwaters and creeks; but in several parte of 
India, more especially in the Madras Presideney, 
they have costome of a patriarchal nature, but 
which are more strictly observed on the Coro- 
mandel than on the western oosst. In Sind there 
are four divisions of the fithermen caste, each 
being under its own chief, who is hereditary, and 
hie business ia to settle caste disputes and other 
trifling matters, also to conduct the religious cere- 
monies connected with marriagea and deaths, In 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies headmen to 
the fishing castes likewise exist; in some localities 
they are hereditary, in others elective; or should 
there be no headman, mattera are laid before oer- 
tain wealthy individuals of their own caste, whose 
decision is final. In places where the fishermen 
are Christians, the priest appears to be appealed to 
in onder to settle disputes. 

Among the fishermen of the Peninsula there 
exist priestly chiefs, two of whom are to be found 
on the eaatern coast, one at Madras, and the other 
at lore, the territory of the former streteb- 
ing up the Coromandel const, while that of the 
latier reaches towarda Capo Comorin. .A third 
is found in South Canara, where he exercises 
spiritual control over a large district. These 
chiefs’ offices "are hereditary; they receive fees 
and fines from those of their caste living within 
their jurisdiction, and they are the final referees 
in all casos of caste or famil; hr anon A 
clus of more petty chiofa or hereditary head- 
men only hold sway each over a few vil 
their duties arc the same, and some of their feed 
seem to have to be transmitted to their super! 





ior. 
On one of these headmen dying withont heirs, 
ow one is elected by the people of the caste 
Lastly, the fishermen have the elective headman, 

ingle hamlet ; 


his duties are to decide disputes, to be present at 
marriages and religious ceremonies, often to fix 





, the work and assist in certain Government duties ; 
trict and the adjacent boundary of the Wanny | hia emoluments 





pear to be very trifling. 
Along the western coast of the Madras Presi- 
dency, with its untaxed salt earth, these people 
prosper; but all up the Coromandel coast, except 
where there are large towns, wo find thom 
reported to be decressing in numbers, due to 
cholera or other diseases, emigration, or accepting 
service as laacara in coasting vessels, 

‘Phe fishermen in Sind, in 1875, paid a tax of 
10s. a ton yearly on their fishing boats. These 
people are Well off. In Gujerat the fishermen 
‘are poor, and the precarious living they make 
often induces them to accept service as aailara, 

or a7 that ensures them a steady 
competence. They are in the utmost mi 
due to their own laziness, but as a result of 
legistation imposing probibitory duties on salt, 
and causing an enormous loss of food to the in- 
habitants at large. In the Janjira district the 
fishermen supply themselves with boats and nets; 
six or ten club together to obtain a boat and net, 


viding the prodaca ; here they hava decrensed 
in“numbere. "At Broach and Kaira. thoy bave 





One diminished. In Rates ‘are maid fo have 
agherry they 


In the Tinnevelly oollectorate the fishermen as 
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FISH HOOKS. FISH OIL. 
a rule are very poor. They work by a system of of fish maws in Bombay, the poote and sozili, 
sdvances mado by tradera, a few of whom reside the difference conristing sierely in tho. zo, the 
letter being sbout one-fourth the size of the 


in each fishing village, and supply all the requi- 
sites for fishing, as well ae the boata, taking one- former. are of yellowish tinge, and are 
‘third of the captures as their share, Tn the Nellore cured by stretching them in the oun, If they 
district the inhabitants of the different villages become damp, they soon decay and are then 
prevent fishermen from other localities plying worthless. ‘They are brought to China in junks 
their occupation within what they believe to be from the Indian islands. At Singapore and in 
tbeic limite, At Cannanore tho owners of fish- China the price is from 95 to 70 dole. per pikal, 
ing boats and nets supply, them to the fishers. and, together with birds’ nesta, beche-de-mer, 
A like plan obtaina at Tellicherry, where the and’ charke’ fina, are conmmed by the Chinese 
fishermen have framed rules for thelr own guid- for their supposed strengthening and restorative 
anes, one of which is the right of the first dis- properties. at the fish maws are isinglass, 
coverer, among a lot. fishing together, to a sboal appeara to have been the discovery of an anony- 
of figh ; he is allowed to capture them without mous correspondent in Parbury's Oriental Herald 
hindrance from the others, even though at the for January 1899, ‘The fishes from which ixinglasa 
time when the fish were discovered he was not is obtained at Penang are,—Lates heptadactylus, 








Prepared to launch his net. At Ootipadaram the 
ative official eatimated the daily earvings at three- 
pence, taking all the year round, and exclading 
costs; and at Munjery at from three-halfpence to 
ninepence ; while at Tenkarci their earnings were 
computed at from ce toone shilling aday. 

‘ithout tracing out the condition of these 
people in each district on the coast, it will be 
sufficient to say that they are poor and miserable, 
but not so badly off aa in the Bengal maritime 
Sirtricta, where they appear to be quite poverty- 

icken. 








impoverished state is 
the bampering in their avocation, 
yy tho walt snonopoly, which restricts 
fresh fish, sufficient 
merely for local consumption. In India, alao, ou 
the nea-conat, it is aggravated by the caste customs: 
preventing the fishing races taking to other 
‘vocations. Passing on to Burma with its cheap 
salt and freedom from caste, we find the fisber- 
men well off.—Tennant's Clristianity in Ceylon; 
Day's Fisheries ; Bombay Times, 1850. 
FISH HOOKS. 





Homegon,, . . Fa, Panching, - MALAY. 
Fischangefn, lon. Galamuy” Pe 
Bay inp. . Anmelo, ‘SP. 
il, Kai, ‘Mazar, 
Fish hooks 





Ikan siyakup; Polynemus Indicus, tken kurow; 
Otclithua biauritus, Ikan salampae; 0. ruber, 0. 
argenteus, O, maculatus, all called’ Jarang gigi; 
Jobniua diacanthus, Ikan tambarch; Lobotes 
erate, Ikan batu; Arius truncatus, A. arius, A. 
mailitaris, all called Ikan ealudu. ‘Their export 
from British India, from 1857-68 to 1860-61, 
ranged up to 1,002,624, value Rs, 99,620; and in 
recent years was :— 


Ls, Re Loe, a. 
‘1875-76, 876,024 3,51,603 1878-79, 1,238,728 8,756,569 
1876-77, 908,658 3,40,792 1879-80, 1,145,908 3,60,620 
‘1877-78, 1,082,681 3,586,400 

The air-bladdera of fishes that swim near the 
surface are small, and are wholly absent in those 
which, like the flat fishes (Pleuronectide), live 
near the bottom. 

FISH OLL manufacture is carried on ali 
tho western coast of India. The great source o! 
supply is the shark and the akate. ‘The livers of 
these are cut ont, and thrown into a vat or old 
‘eanoe or other receptacle, and trodden on with 


| the feet till the oil is expressed. It is then drawn. 


off, and stowed away. The oil from the variety 
of ‘skate called Wagli by tho natives of the Bom- 
bay coast, seems to have a atrong resemblance to 
cod-liver oil, On the Malabar const, especially 
off Vingorla, the scos literally ewarm with & 





¢ used in all countries, but in the , variety of the sardine; a coaree, ill-smelling kind 


§. and E. of Asia, nets, traps, and stakes are the | of oil, which sells for from aix to twelve aunsa n 


generally adopted modes for catching fish. 

FISH INSEOTS are species of Lepiama, pretty 
little nilvery creatures, foandin brooks. I.. niveo- 
fasciate, Templeton, and L, niger, Templeton, occur 
in Ceylon and Malabar. The genus was called 
Lepiams by Fabricus, from its fish-like scales. It 
has six legs, filiform antenn, and the abdomen 
terminated by three elongated set, two of which 
are placed nearly at right anglea to the central one. 
Linngus states that the European species was 
ae ip sugar ships from America. The chelifer 

01 

Europe.—Tenn. Sk. Nat. Hist. of Ceyl. p. 476. 
FISH MAWS, Fish Sounds, Air-bladder, Swim. 
Singslly, Bozilly, .Bexo. Sozili (small), Gvz., Hus. 
Loops loope, Onin. : i Mats) 
Poota (large), Guy. Haxp. 

‘Are terms applied in oriental commerce to the 
air-bladder, sound, or swim of fishes, It is an 
article of luxury with the Chinese, and forms sn 
important article of export from all the SE. coasts 
of Asia, Small quantities of the superior kind 
‘are oocasionally sent to England, from which it is 
eappoeed ininglaaa is made. There are two kinds 








in Geylon has been brought thither from should 


maund, is manufactured from these. The natives 
employ it for smearing their boats. The liver of 
the white shark is that generaily used. ‘The mode 


of ing tho best cod - liver oil ia equally 
epplicable to fish liver. The Proper season for 
preparing cod-liver oil is early in January, when 
the livers are plump, firm, large, white, and full 
of oil, The livera aro sometimes found 

and such as are specifically lighter than water 
should be rejected, Good livers ahould eut smooth, 


and not tear; when cut, none of the substance 
flow out in a half-liquid state. The 





yuantity of ofl by livers Is much 
Joon the time of the yotr. Ta tho beginning of 
a 1000 livers were found by Vt 


experiment 
87 imperial gallons, and at the end of 


to viel 
Fe ‘an equal number only gave 28 gallons 
lof oil. “Tn the beginning of January 1000 livers 
of average cize weighed 900 Ibs., whilst in the last 


day of March the same number weighed only 575 
Tbs. The oil ab these different seasons was equal 
pale, and the livers equally white, although tauc 
smaller and more flabby in the latter season. To 
prepare the oil, wash the livers very onrefully, 
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first removing the gall-bladdera which edhere to 
them, and infuso them in rain or other water free 
from salt. Place them over ‘and never 
allow the hont to exceed 17120" of 150%. On this 


care must be taken; a higher de- 
fe en nat ets tech 


teghtens the the colour of the ‘oil, thereby rendering 
isguating to the patient —M. E. J. v4 of 1855. at 


ate ROE. 
‘Matobi ke unde, . Doe. | Chaps janns, . . Tex, 
Min cheney, .” > Tau. | Trabu, . . | “Mazar. 


Fish roe is aola in every bazar of the 8. and E. 
of Asia, and the fish toe of Siam is a great article 
of trade. 

Fish Roes, Red Fish, and Sardines are Malay 
condiments, aud the species of fish used in their 
preparation are Alausa toli (Ikan truboh) , En 
graulis Brownii (Bunge ayer or badsh), 

Seria acuta (Tashan bulge), and Clapesoie per 
forata (Tamban- ‘nepes or batuh). Belachan or 
gaecpl is a condiment pre from emall fishes 
sana and sbell-fish, ‘The ingredients 
nape to undergo fermentation, and 
pounded, and preserved ‘with 
apices, ith Hl the Maloys. Siamese, Burmese, and 
Ihinese, balachan has become a neceatary 

wife life, a8 it werves to season tho daily food of these 


nat 
TSE SKING, Piel do pesado, Sr. are used 
‘in India for covering soabbards. The 
Goldi, on taking a large fish, remove the ekin and 
beat it with a mallet to remove the acalea and 
until the thick, ofl corium, becomes supple. Tn 
a dress of this’ kind they defy snow, 1 
rnin. -—Latham’s Nationalities of Burope Bea 
bit Ralph Fite don merchant, 
travelled throigh'tndin and Bure about 1688-91, 
in the reign of Queen EUzabeth, along with another 
Yondon mercbant named Newberry, and acoom- 
panied by a jeweller named Leedes ‘and an artist 
tamed Storie or Storey, all at tho chargo of Sir 
Havard Osborne and itr, Richard Btaper, tro 
righ London citizens. They travelled through 
Syrda to the Persian Gulf, and there tho Portu- 
prucse and sent them to Gos as inter- 
lopers, Storie adopted the Romish faith, and 
settled atGon, marrying a half-caste; but the others 
rere ultimately released, and travelled to Golconda, 
and Rajputana to Agra, where 
Akbar was ruling. Thence Newberry returned, 
wi Lahore, Afghtoiatan, and Perse, to Bi land, 
Laedes appears to have settled at Agra in A 
aetvies, and Fitch sailed in a fleet of 21 boats 
down the Jamun and Gauges, passing Allababad, 
Bonarea, Patna, and Gour, fo the Bat of Beng. 
visiting ‘also Koch-Bahar, thenoo to Orissa, and 
Bali, November 1586, to Burma, in » email 
ortagtene ¥ fe returned to England in 
fp 1691, With the extensive information re- 
gaeding fhe wealth of ‘tho countries they had in 
Yieited, the generat current of ent 


to vehemently towards India, that in 1689 some 
London ts applied to their Government 
for, the royal on to send threo ships 


the same number of pinnsces on a 
fo Wat country, "This wad grautod towards the 
end of 1600, and formed amonget them- 


tile of the Governor and Coty ‘Merchants : which 
taading to ie Last Lace. wth es the ones | 
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FLACOURTIA INERMIS. 


of the East India Company. Their first factories 
‘were formed at Rent, Aiooaaabal, Cambay, and 


FITZO! CE, Larvt.-Cotour, author of 
Journal of « Route across India thro 
to England, in 1817 and 1818, fo, Lon ‘Lone 

FITZGERALD, Oarram, with three 

cavalry, successfully charged the Pane 
battle of Kampteo in 1817 against Apa 
Sahib. He bad been ordered not to advance 
against the enemy, but, seeing his small party 
being hemmed in, he sent asking permission, but 
was forbidden to charge at the peril of hia com- 

mission. ‘By heaven, we'll charge him|' he ex: 
claimed. ‘The Hindu troopers, taking a handful of 
earth from their eyces, threw it over their hende, 
the Mahomedan 3 shouted their usual war- 
ery, ‘Deen! Deen!” ox tie fateh For the faith | 
and, on, tl captured two guns, wl 
they tamned'gn the ebomand mowed them town 
in heaps, ‘Thia successful change turned the tide 
of battle. 

FIUMARA. Iz, In Italy, « hill watercourse, 
which rolls a torront after rain, and is either 
Pitisly or whelly dey doving the drought seton. 

corresponds to the Indian nallah,—Burt., Mecea. 

FIVE, Panch, Hiwp,, ia a number of frequent 
occurrence amongst Hindus, Panch-aalar or 
Kanaali, the five artisans ; 





ea. a 









Paucha -janya and 
Panchs-uabiti in the Veda, five families, according 
to Lassen; Panchayat, a jury of five. ‘The punch 


liquor and Punch of Punch and Judy aro snid to 
m Panch, five. ‘The fire items of punch 


tere arracks r, Water, rose-water, and im 5 
the five of Bunob and Judy ase Panoh, Judy, 
dog, the constable, and the devil. The an 


word five comes from the Greek irr+, Panjab, the 
praised hand. Ten is one upraisod band and 
reversed, and, with digits prefixed or waflixed, up 
to 49 are indicated. almanacs of the Hindus 

include Panch-anga, five sections, viz. the lunar 
day, tho solar day, the lunar asteriam, the oon- 
junctions and trapkita of the planeta, eclipses and 
the karana or subdivisions of the lunar day. 
Vive monatains are sacred to the Jaina, viz, Aba, 
‘inar, Palitana, and Tallija in Saraabtra, and 
Sakur ip the east, 

FLACOURTIACE4;, a natoral order of planta, 
18 species of the genera Flacourtia and Phoberos 
occur in the 8. and E. of Asia. F. obcordata is a 
shrub of Ohittagong and Sylhet, ¥. rotundifolia of 
the Peniasala, and F. Campbeliana of Sumatra. 

ELACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. Rosh, 

. «BIND, ‘a 
yd ence 


‘A tree of Assam, Monghir, and Nepal, grown 
« Trait-tree in gardens at Kota, aud’ aGords a 
popular medicine in Behar. ‘The small leaves and 
shoots resemble zhabarb in flavour, and are uted 
as. gentle asiingent in the dose of half a drachm 
Ain infosion of the bar: in old water 
employed ns a remedy in hoarseness. 
Young sbovts and leaves aro considered 
and etomachic. The berries are edible.—Roxd. 
FLACOURTIA INERMIS. Rozb. Lori lovi, 
. Grows in Ceylon, in both the Penineutas 
of Sadia, im Spihety and ta the Moluecea. Tt has 
minute greenish flowers, ‘the Moluccas it fe 
extensively cultivated for the oak of ie trait, 
excellent tarte, though too sour to be 
eaten raw.—Rozb.; Voigt. 
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FLACOURTIA MONTANA. FLAX. 


FLAOOURTIA MONTANA. Gratam. Ram  FLATA LIMBATA. Hution, An insect of 
tembot, Tuinck, Mans. A tres common in forest the Himalaya, closely related to the Pellopters 
above and below the Bombay Ghats, but does not Captain Hutton says it produce » wax said to 
extend inland. The wood is rather strong and clone- dissolve readily in water. In the attempt to 
grained, but the girth is nover such as to render melt it on the fire without water or oil, the wax 

ea: —,-—~, -- , merely burned and consumed away, till it booame 
building —Dr. Gibson, 





converted into a hard and baked substance.— 





FLACOURTIA SAPIDA. Rozb. Science Papers, p. 62; Nature, 5th Sept, 1878. 
F. Bamontchi, ZH. FLAX. 
Booit «+ +, Bena. yee 
En inch, a sExG. | Oogooraaea 
. P aregu, ‘TEL. 
Kuke,. . . ide cans 
Kangu of. ston 








A small-sized tree or large shrub, growing to an 
elevation of 1500 to 3000 feet apt pee | ‘HED. 
vince of Ceylon, also in Peninsular Indis, and on | Aint; Ais, | | Hawn. Ti 1 1. Booro. 
the Godavery, in Ganjam ond Gumsur, also in' The flax plant, Linum usitatissimum, is grown 
Bengal and northwards to Dehra Doon. It yields in India for the seed and fora little fibre; except 
a very hard, close-grained wood, which does not in a few localities, it may be anid to be not raised 
warp, and is worthy of attention. This wood is in any part of India for external commerce. This 
burned by Hindus when libations are offered for a geems a change from the former atato of egrigal- 
person who has died on an inauspicious day. It ture, for fiax is mentioned by Strabo as one of 
is found as a large shrub along the lower hills of {he staples of the N.W. part of India, Linen 
the N.W, Himalaya, sometimes to 3500 feet, in cloth was used to envelope the dead by tho 
the Salt Range, and’on the shirts of the Suliman ancient Egyptians, among whom flax waa culti- 
Range, ete, ‘The timber is there occasionally ated from remote antiquity. It was grown also 
employed for ploughs, but is too small for most ty the Jews, who obtained it from Egypt. ‘Tho 
purposes, The fruit about Calcutta grows to the Northern Provinces of India have been prodaci 
size of n common plum; itresembles a gooseberry, for years past enormous quantities ot Ninweeds 
the skin thin and shining, and of purple appeat- which ig shipped to tho United Kingdom, and to 
‘noe. It contains from 10 to 12 sceds, is both the United States of America. The quantity 
palatable and wholesome, and well worthy of more annually exported docs not fall short of two 
general cultivation. million quarters. ‘The stalk or straw of all this 
FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA, Roxb, seed is veritable flax, yet no commercial use is 
Jathe karande, Dvxu. Canrew, Sottakls, Tam. mado of it. Attempts have been mado more 
Kihute}, Dejkar, | inp. Samble, -. | SaxeK. than once to prepare the flax of British India for 
potty sight: Kanarega,. . - - Tet manufacture, but without success, 
xo ‘ : | Great Britain, in the years 1877-1879, wos 
This shrab grows in Ceylon and all over India, ' yeceiving annually sbout 110,000 tons of 
up to the Salt aud Suliman Ranges. It has strong , valued about £4,000,000, two-thirds of it coming 
spines, preventing cattle browaing the leaves. Its: from Russia, dressed, undressed, and as tow or 
‘fruit ia small, hard, and insipid.—Thw, ; Stewart. , codilla; and in 1870, 1} million quarters of seed 








FLAGELLARIA INDIOA. Rozd. were imy 
Ban-ohund: Bueno, Har chara, .  Hisp, A quantity of Riga needs, which bad been 
Boenk ky sr Poindee pootee, + Tet. imported experimentally by Dr. Jameson, was 
valli, Caw, i 


distributed amongst the peasants, with instructions 
A long, straggling, scandent perennisl plant, a as to the mods of cultivation. An agent of great 
native of forests ; flowers during the beginning practical experience was deputed to examine and 
of the rains in June. In easily recognised by the report upon the qualifications of different dixtricte 
‘tendril it puts forth at the end of its leavea-— for the wth of flax, and a staff of natives wero 
Mason; Roxb. Fi. Ind. ii. p. 154. trained by him to nct as scutchers. In 1856, two 

FLAME OF THE FOREST is Ixora coccinea, tons of Sax, produced under his superintendence 
Zinn. Fiamo tree ox firo troe of Australis, King in the district of Goofranwalla, were sent. to 
George's Sound, is the Nayiaia floribunda, The England, and were sold for £02, 2s. 2d., realizin, 
fleme tree of Illawarra in Avatralia is the Brachy- , a net profit of 47 per cont, In 1857, 8 owt. 
cbiton acerifolinm, which grows to 60 or 70 fect, ‘flax, grown at Jeddura, n tract of country in the 
and has large racemes of bright red-coloured | Kangra district, bordering on the river Bens, were 
flowers. Ita wood is solt and spongy, and a [ecot ‘to Britain, and were valued at from £55 to 
bark is made into neta and fisting Loee—G. £60 ton. In consequence of the sucess of these 
Bennett, p. 554. experiments, an association, called the Indian 

(GO, or Raj-hang, the Phosni Flax yy, was established in Belfoat, and 

roseus of Pallas, a splendid bird, found in most an agent was sent out to buy up flax produce, 
arta of India. The Singhalese have been led, In 1863 he made the district Sealkote his head. 
from their colour and their military order, to qua . 


Se eae 
‘L. Looi, Hwy. Thi 





Flax 
steeping the plant, stripping off the bark, and 


FLEA. 
from ! 


then besting 20 as to separate the fibres, 
which linen and cambric are 
differing from linen in fineness, and in being made | 
from the bre of planta which have been more 
thickly sown, Linen cloth is» good conductor of 
host, and is ‘cool but is chilly when tho body is 
exposed to cold or is perspiring. 

he Burmese are acquainted with linen from 


her books, in which it i frequently mentioned. Hshi 
ii jandria’s hermitage 
Fr 


The Sake or tank near king Ws 
is esoribed as being covered with water-lilics, 
that appear like garments made of thread of flax 
bark; and lincn garments are mentioned among 
those which priesta are permitted to wear. 

Flax Manufactures, comprising twist and yarn, 
plece-goods, sowing thread, canvas, haga, ace, 
ote., were ‘imported into India in the’ years 
1874-5 to 1879-80, of annual value up to 19 and 
18 lakhs of rupees, the highest value of the canvas 
being Re. 7,04,078, and that of the. plece-goods 
Rea, 4,986,546, 

Flax Soed, linaced. 











‘The seed in in Tudia produced for its oil, and is 
Jargely exported.—Stewart; Powell; MfCulloch; Seil, 
fog. Seo Linseed, 

LEA. 
ee eee eee 

My ees 

Pulex hominis.) Lat. 





This insect, which wus one of the plagues that 
fell on Ej very common in all the SB. of 
Asia, and at coriain seasons in somo paris of the 
Penibsula they occur in great nora The 
natives of India may thoy breed in the rocky 
ground. At Ahmadnaggur, Nasik, Secunder- 
bad, and Bangalore, in gome years they are 
innumerable, but their bite in insignificant. 
FLEABANE, PURPL 











Goattu siragara, 
Adivi jilakars, 


Tax. 
Tr. 





‘A mmall dark-coloured and extremely 
seed, procurable in all Indian bazare, consi 
‘ally anthelmintic, and also used a8 an 
ingredient of a compound powder prescribed in 
snake-bites by native prictitioners. An infusion 
of seed is also given for coughe, and against 
fistulency, The Inula pulicaria, or flesbane, a 
common roadside plant in Britain, strewed or 
burned in any pla 8 goats and fleas, and 
the same properties are attributed to the common 
oxeyo daisy of Britain, Flica, fleas, and mos- 
quitoes avoid rooms in which branches of penny- 
royal have beep suspended, Vernonia cinerea, 
ese, ia the ash-coloured fleabane.—Ainalie. 
FLESH-EATING PLANTS, The insectivorous 





iter 





plants described are the common sun-dew ‘(ro ! 


tera rotundifolia), the Venus fly-trap (Dionea 
muscipula), an aquatic plant growing in Queens- 
land, and known as the Aldrovanda vesiculoss, 
which feeds upon water beetles; the Droso- 
Phylum Lusitenicum, which the villagers in some 
Farts of Portugal hang up in their cottages as a 
living fly-catcher ; the Pinguicula vulgaris, which 
flourishes in North Wales, and severat varies of 
the Utricularia; the Sarscenia purpurea, and the 


Darlingtonia of N. America 


FLOODS. 


FLINDERSIA AUSTRALIS. This trea is a 
native of Australia, and its wood is said to be 
not inferior to mahogany. F. Amboinensis is a 
native of C oye of Pied and Geren, The 

i of the fruit is formed into raspa. 
ee ie account called by Rumphius, Arbor 
radulifera. 

FLINT. 

i Sdlice, 
Batnvapt, 











Podernol, . . . . 
Ghakimuki, « 7 
Chakmak-tashi, 





F 
ra a Be 
Regis 


silica, It is almost 
being exceedingly rare in India. It ia used, when 
calcined and ground, in pottery; also tor gun- 
Alinta for which purpose the yelowish-grey Hints 
are preferred. In India the chalcedonic quartzes 
are used instead of flint, Waterstone. 
FLOATING ISLANDS occur in the lako of 
Kashmir, One occurs in Lake Derwentwater in 
England. 
FLOATS are much used for rafting timber, and 
they are formed of many vegetable substances, 





 Saccharam sara reeds are much employed, also 


‘the baniboo and the fruit of the baobat 
FLOODS. 


In 
+ BP. 





+ Anan. Rifluss 
2) FR. Diluvio, 
rt : Gen. 

Of these, the traditions of nations mention 
several. One Hellenic tradition is known as tho 
flood of Dencalion, eon of Prometheus, who built 
the ark, which rested on Parnassus in Themaly. 
A similar legend of Asin Minor was connected 
with the deluge of Toonium, and was localized at 
Olympus, the highest peak of Western Ania, 
Missionaries in China have attributed the inunda- 
tions alluded to as occurring in the reign of Yu, 
the founder of the fimt Chinese dynasty, v.c. 
2207, to the flood of Now. ‘The flood of Non 
ie ou to have occnrred in the year of 
the world 1656, that ia, about 3.c. 2828 or 
2844, The Aryan Hindn traditions of this great 
flood are distinct, but involved in their mythical 
religion, Their’ Mateya or fish avatar ia a 
history of that event disguised in oriental fiction. 
One account is given in the Satapatha Brahmans 
of the Rig Veda; another tradition is in the 
Mahabharata, where Brahma is the netor ; a third 
in the Bhagavata Porans, and a fourth in the 
Matsya Purana, both of them indicating Vishnu. 
Disastrous river and sea floods are of very frequent 
occurrence in India and China. Even the ondi- 
nary rain floods are eminently disastrous, A 
correspondent of the Englishman mentions that, 
when returning on one occasion from Kishengarb, 
he found the whole country under water. He 
got into a fishing dingy, and was rowed straight 
across country, nothing to be seen ont of water 
bat the villages, which looked like islands in a 
sea; the very parapeta of the bridges in the road 
under water, and but for the trees at the roadside, 

could indicate that euch a thing waa 
there. AI! the crops gone. 
‘Hebrew flood in Sameritan text, . 
Brebmanical food). . 
Chinese 





Tnonulation, 
Fluth, 








no. S046 
. . 3101 
SSPat8. Ac Baghdad, bilé the ily toumdated from 
res ity i 
960, "Ai Baghinde en ae of the city 
a three-f 
inundated from averdow of the upliaten: 
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FLOODS. 


968, Persion Gulf, sovere n following earth- 
veveral cities dsetoyed, ‘and new islands 


Toemed. 
1076, Haghiiad overflowed by inundation of the river. 
1088. ‘Tigria again overflowed, and did mach 
1276. Baghdad again inundated, after appearance of red 


1291 and 1804, Damascus inundated by overflow of 
stream: 


1642, Tho clty of Ksi-fong besieged by rebels, and 
embankments destroyed and city inundated, duri 
‘which $00,000 persons perlahed. 

1768. Hurhanpur overfiown by the river Tapti from 
heavy rains, a quarter of the city inundated, and 
one-tenth of the houses destroyod. 

1768. Heavy floods in Behar and Bengal, and in 1769 
‘and 1770 rain scanty. 

1770, Groat flood in Eastern Bengal. 

A773, Great destruction in Calentte from rain and 
floods. 

1784, Some of the N.W. Provinces muffored greatly from 
floods after a grent drought. : . 
1787-88, Floods in Behar and N.W. Provinces, said to 
havo caused. loan of 150,000 souls and 100,000 head 
pf cattle, Rain of 1787 began early, end continued 

to, particularly in Ber » Nudilea, aud 
Bebar, About tat Octo maous utorm of 
rain and wind swept over W, of Hengal, followed 
Jone which moved across almost all Bengal, 

‘and the oropa largely destroyed. In Rangpur, in 

1787-88, ‘the excomive rains in tho Himalayas, 

followed by wot weather in the district, caused the 

‘ist, to overflow into the Ghaghat, and this river 

awopt over the district; whole villagen grtirdly 

disappeared, and multitudes sple and oatél 

Periuhed ; and on the 2d November, just as the 

loa was getting into enr, a cyclone with torrents 

of rain ocourred. One-sixth of the population of 




















ulation was gone. In the same year, 60, 


Hangpar ware lot, and in the Fangs pergana half. 
of 


@ iohabitants fell victims to far 
1800, 4n Okina, great food 
in Is. 
1818, August, "Floods occurred ou the coast of Canara 
‘and Malabar. 


1881-82, A. flood occurred in the delta of the Gungus 
‘on October 8, 1831, when 50,000 liven were lost ; 
nour Balasore 17,474 people drowned ; in 1882, 
2000 in the nano seighbourhood.— As. Ji. 1883. 

1892. At Coriugn a great and very destructive inanda- 
tion. —Beng. As. 80 

November. 


Journal, 1884, xiv. p. 259, 
rT # Canton, exoetsive rain, and 10,000 
00 swopt awny, and 18,000 persons di 

1887, On the Tapti at Sart, ‘on August 6, 1837, 500 
Thouson were mid to hays boen destroyed, the Toss 
eatimated at betwixt $0 and 40 lakhs of ripest 
£3300,000 to £400,000); and a lakh and  balf 
féis,b00) ‘was subscribed at Bombay to aupply the 
mufferers with grain, 

1898 7.891 ‘The Ganges once rose 45 fest above tho 
‘usta level ; swept away Burree Band, and laid n 
town four foot under water ; and an account of it 
™ i August 30, 1839,— 
an . ft Hussingsbad were 
mentioned in As. Jl. April 1839, and a deserip- 
tion of thnt nt Aura in the As. JL 1838. 

1889, December. A hurricane sea-wave, or wavecoused by 

3» Foxe 8 feet above the level of Corings 




















Attod oun 
‘gave an account of it in 
and Dr. Jameson, 


LAs. Trans, 1843, =, 


‘occurred from’ the 





ibid. xii, “It 
glacier. ‘The 


60,000 
ine following | 


‘beings | terocarpess, except Vatica, Aurantiscee, Conn 


FLORA. 


and cattle were swert away. In the Hazara coun- 
try, artillery guna with many hundreds of infantry 
and cavalry wero lost ; » whole camp with troope 
‘and followers wes carried down the river. 

11843, Great floods in China, deluging the shores of the 
‘Yellow Ben, submerging whole provinces, 

1849. Dr, Buiat gave an secount of that of 1949in Rain, 
Phil, JL. 1801; BL. As ‘Trans, 1861. 

1896, Prome nearly destroyed by overflow of the 


11866. In Puri, daring the 32 years ending in 1866, there 
‘were 24 years of excessive rains, but in 1866 floods 
swept over noazly sll the Purl districts ; in one 
pargana more than 12 square miles of solid land 
‘were suddenly turned into a sea from 7 to 9 feet 
deep aad thousand of familie floated sboutin ances 
on rafts and on trees, and many periahod, 
In 1769-70, 1777, 1788, 1866, 1874, and L877, there 
have been’ famines in parta of Bengal; but the 
famine of 1866 was felt in the Twenty-four Parganas, 
in Nadiya, Hugli, Dacca, and Murahidabad ; and 
Orissa was devastated, ‘The numbers who perished 
will never be accurately known, ‘Tho eatimnto 
thas boon about one-fourth of the entire population, 

1867. A great sea-wave in a cyclone broke along the 
const at Masulipatam, and caused enormous lons of 
life and property. 

1871. Near Fromme great floo 

1872, In Kandosh aud Nasik, grent foods, attributed 
‘to the destruction of the forests. 

1875, In Burma, heavier floods than in 1871. 

1875. In N.W, Provinces, disastrous floods, causing lors 
of life and destruction of proporty. 

1875-76. The river Tons and the Jurna rose, and tho 
‘waters of the Jumna entored Allahabad.” On the 
sabaidonce of the foods, it waa found that 72 
villages had becn deatroyed or damaged, 181 ves 
Jost, 1949 head of cattle and 826 sheep and awine 
drowned, and tho total damage estimated at nearly 
14 Jakhs of rape 


















1876. In northern provinees of China great flood 

1876. In October 1876, a tidal wave, consequent on a 
hurricane, inundated Bengal ; lives lost estimated 
at 200,000, and great destruction of property, 

1878, For four months up tu Mnrch, in Caylon, a nucces- 
nion of floods. 

Fulye in Loud. As. Trans. 1835, ii. p. 342; Dr. 

Buist's Catalogue, 


FLORA of tho South and East of Asis haa been 
largely described by some of the moat eminent of 
the botanists of the world, whose names will be 
seen under the article Botany. But tho most 
complete recent view given of the plants of thia 
South-Eastern region is by Dra. (Sir) J. D. Hooker 
and T, Thomson in their Flora Indica, There is 
a striking resemblance between the vegetation of 
tropical Africa and tropical Asia; but India con- 
tains representatives of every natural family on 
the globe, a very few small American, Australian, 
and 8. African orders being the chief exceptions, 
Many North African or Arabian forms, such as 
Peganum, Harmala, Fagonia cretica, Balanites 
Zgyptisca, Acacia Arabica, Albaji, Grangea, 
Calotropis, and Salvadore Persica extend through 
the drier parts of India; and others, Cleome, 
Balsamodendron, Astragalus bamatus, Cucumis 
colocynthia, Berthelotia, Anticharia Arabica, ete., 
have a leas extensive rate. In the humid’ paria 
‘of tropical India, as in the impenctrable green 
jungles of the equable and rainy Malayan Penin- 
sula, of Eastern Bengal, the west coast of the 
Madras Presidency, and of Ceylon, the flora con- 
trast strongly with that of the drier parts of the 
intertropical zone, and still more so with the 
Joosely timbered districts of Central Indis and of 
‘the base of the Western Himalaya. Many 
genera and families, as most palms, C: 
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races, Melitcer, Mi , Bubiaces, Ebenscer, 
imd many more, which ace sensitive to cold, aro 
comperatively local when found beyond | the 


i Leguminose (viz. Baubinia, 
‘Keloin, Erythria, Bates, Dalbergia, and Millet), 
Bombax, Vatica, Nauclea, Combretaces, Verben~ 
noew, 


Lagestrcomis, Grisles, | Jnsmines,. and 
Bignonis Indica, are indifferent to the cold of 
winter provided they experience a great summer 
heat; and they advance far beyond the tropica, and 
lend & more or leas aspect to the flora 
even of the base of the North-Western Hiruslaya, 
in lat, 35° N. On the other hand, the perennially 
humid forests are uniformly charecterized by the 
Prevalence of ferns; and at elevations below 6000 
to 7000 fect, by Ube immensa number of epiphytal 
Orchides, (rontiaces, and Scitaminer.. ‘They 
contain a'far greater amount of species than the 
drier forcata, and are further characterized by Zin- 
iberacess, Xyrider, palma, Pandanew, Draceena, 
Siper, Chloranthus, Urticacess, especially Arto- 

‘and Fici, Aralincom, Apoeynem, abrubby 
Ral , Aurantaccw, Garciniacer, maces, 
nutmegs, and Dipterocarpew. The bulk of the 
flora of the perennially humid regions of India, as 
of the whole Malayna Peninwala, the Upper Assam 
valley, the Khassyr. mountains, the foresta at the 
baso of the Himalaya from the Brahmaputra to 
‘Nepal, of the Malabar coast and of Ceylon, are of 
one type, which includes n very large proportion 
of the Indian gouera. 

In India the number of peculiar families largely 
reprenntod in in very limited; the Aurantiaees, 
Dipteraces, Balsamic, Ebenacen:, Jauminew,and 

ndragese aro the only orders which are largely 
developed in India, and sparingly elsewhere, and 
of these fow contain one hundred Indian specics. 
‘The total number of Indian species are estimated 
at 12,000 to 15,000, ‘The species are much 
aeattored. It is believed that nowhere in India 
could more than 2000 flowering plants be found 





in a radius of ten miles; and there is in India oil 


an almost complete absence of absolutely local 
plants, ‘The plains of India are evarywhere poor 
in apecies; and such as abound in individuals 
are usually of & weedy character. Indeed, there 
are fow other countries in which the vegetation 
of the more accomible parts presents so little 
Deauty or such short sensovs of bloom. The 
Grint number of 229 British plants extend into 
india. Many North African and Arabian forma 
ocour, Several Australian species are found in 
the Malayan Peninewla. Many of the Himalaya, 
Neilgherrics, Khonsya, and Ceylon species are 
found in the Malay Peninaula and in Java, Gaul- 
theria munmolaria extends from the N.W. Hima- 
Inya tothe Java mountains ; and common to India 
and Java are Sedgwickia ccrasifolia, @riff,,Marlea, 
Cardiopteris lobata, severnl oaks and’ cheatnuta, 
Antidesmer, a willow, and Myrics. The Chinese 
type is abundant in the temperaio region of the 

malogn, and planta of N. America weet of the 
Rocky Mountains algo occur. An immense pro- 
portion of annual plants, which vegetate during 
the hast rainy seasone in the plains and sacend the 
lofty mountains, are uniformly distributed through- 
out Indin, Of there the most conspicuous are 
Graminem, Cypernces, » vast number of xmall 
‘Legumingse and alarinte, | Composit 
vomie Labiatre, Amaranthacere, Convolyulaces, 
Acanthacer, 











FLORA. 


Belts of Vegetation. —Tho flora of the Himalaya, 
monntaing, including that of the mont northern 
parts of China, shows an ost complete identit; 
‘with the genera found covering the elevated balt 
of the Himalaya. If we commence with the bases 
of theve mountains, and pass saccesively through 
the several belts, and (analogous to what takes 
place between the parallels of latitude of 40° to 
45°) experience the rapid decrease of mean tem- 
peratures and the quick guccession of vegetable 

juctions, we first find a vegetation similar to 
that of the southern provinoss of India, The 
agricultural products consist of rice, millet, 
amaranth, an escent aram, ginger, turmerio, a 
little cotton, and sugar at thesenson, succeeded by 
wheat, herley, and buckwheat in the cold-weather 
months. ‘Nong with plantains, oleander, and 
some of the orange tribe, we meet also wi 
species which ware long considered peculiar to 
faina, as Marlea begonifolia and Houttuynia cor- 


data, with species of Chlorapthus, Incarvilles, and 
Hiptage. On ascending, wo pass through different 
‘gradations of vegetation, until, reaching the regions 


of the oaks and rhododendrona, which is immedi- 
ately succeeded by that of pines, wo meet another 

ild region, with a flora which rust approximate 
to that of the mountains of the central provincas 
of China, for here we find the Chinese genera 
Abelia and Eurya, with Stauntonia, Kadsura, 
Hovenia, etc., and it is in the midst of sirailar 
‘vegetation that the tes-plant is everywhere found, 
Dr. Royle notices the similarity of products of the 


Chinese tea districts and the Himalaya, He says, 
as the camphor, varnish, wood-oil, Ww 
trees constitate a part of the natural riches of 


| China, s0 we have in the Himalayas and at their 
foot, Camphora glandulifera, containing solid 
grains of camphor in its wood. Melanorrhea 
usitata, Wali,, yields abundance of excollent, var- 
nish ; Dosides Rhus yernicifera, the varnish treo of 
Japan, which ie common inthe Himalaya. Wood- 
is yielded by soveral spocies of Diptero ; 
oil is obtained from apricot seeds, and from Pri 
sepie utilis in China, as it is in the Himalaya; and 
paper of the Daphne cannabina is also product 
common to both, as alao the butter of Bassia 
butyracea, which abounds at Almora. 

‘The winter months of the colder northern ooun- 
tries havo a corresponding cold seston in India, 
during which ex-tropical cereals, wheat, barley, 
and more rarely oate, with various kinds of pulse, 
are cultivated ; and many wild plants appear, very 
manny Crperacc, grasa, and: such aquatics an 
Myriophyllam, Potamogeton, Vallimeria, Zan- 
nichellia’ Lemna, and others. ‘The mountainous 
regions of Afghanistan are rich io Himalayan 
forms,and contain an immense number of E 
and Persian planta, which find their eastern limita 
within the British Himalaya ; and many planta are 
found in those mountainous regions ‘common to 
Europe and the Himalaya. Nepal, Bhutan, East 
Tibet, and the Khassya mountains present s flora 
which has much in comman, and in a geographico- 
botanical point of view ia’ one of the moat im- 








t regions in India, if notin all Asis. In the 

Policalata, Corplelis: Nepean Soe 
spate, 

Primula, Cerasus, Lonivera, wad 

Soe eee 

maj ie te 

are also on the one hand mstives rospoctively of 
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FLORA COCHIN-CHINENSIS. 
the Caspian steppoa and N. Persia, and of Siberia 
on the other. 

On the Himslays and on tho isolated mountain 
ranges of the Peninanla of India, on the heights 
of Ceylon, and on the voleanic'conea of Java, 
many plants occar, either identically the same or 
representing each ‘other, and at the same time 
representing plante of Europe not found in the 
intervening hot lowlands. A List. of the 
collected on the loftier of Java raises & 

ietare of « collection one hill in 

till more striking is the fact that Southern 


FLOUR OF WHEAT. 


considers himself particularly fortunate. The 
‘population of Endore, on the same island, is also 
‘very greedy of human fiesh, But these cannibals 
confine themselves to the heart, which with in- 
credible dexterity they extract from the body, 
by giving a blow under the left shoulder-bl 

It is then cut into very snall piecas, eaten com~ 
pletely raw by the bystanders who belong to the 
same race.’ Captain Keppel adds, ‘I am not able 
to corroborate this.’ Galeteng is a locality in the 
island of Flores, occapied by ® race 20 called.~~ 
Horsburgh; Bikmore ; Keppal’s Ind. Arch, ii, 149; 


Australian forms are clearly represented by plants Crawfurd. 


growing on the summits of the mountains of 
Borneo. Some of these Australian forms extend 
pegs trd heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and 
are thinly scattered on the one hand over India, 
and on the other as far north as Japan. Alovg 
the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, glaciers 
have left the imacks of their former low ti 
in Sikkim Dr. Hooker saw maize growing in 
gigantic ancient morasses, Plants on the Hima- 
Iaya and Neilgherries, Ceylon, and the Khassya 
mountains, and in the Malay Peninsula, and the 
moister and more equal parta of India, are identi- 
cal with those of Jarar The genus Calamus, 
Orchide, Aracere, Zingiberacess, and ferns are 
especially abundant; the genus Grammatophylium, 
the wonderful Nepenthace:e, or pitcher plants, of 
which solitary species oceur in Madagascar, Ceylon, 
tho Seychelles, Celebes, and the Moluccas, — 
Powell; Darwin, Origin of Species, 9d el. p. 403; 
Wallace, i. p. 188; Hook. and Thomson, Fl. Ind. 
FLORA ¢ OCHIN - CHINENSIS, a’ bolanieat 


work Lot 
FLORES, 














yareiro. 

called also Endie or Mangerye, an 
extensive idland of the Archipelago, 201 miles 
long from E, to W., and from 42 to 45 rmilea 

Flores Head is in about lat, 8° 44’ 8, and 
long.122° 60'E. Tt isso named from the Portuguese 
word Flor, a flower. Flores Island is the fifth io a 
Tine E. from Java due S. of Celebea, and of vol- 
canio formation, and affords the first examplo of a 





race of men seemingly intermediate between tha Sy 


Malay and Papuan, but partaking far more of the 


hysical form of the former than of the latter. Kan- 


9 complexion is # good deal darker than that of 
the Malay, the nose flatter, the mouth wider, and 
the lips thicker. ‘The hair is not Iank as in the 
Malay, but buckles, without frizaling as in the 
Papnan, The stature is the same as that of the 
Malay, that ia, short and squab. Bugis settlers in 
fhe ialand told Crawturd that Flores inbabited 

six different nations, speaking aa many differ- 
ent languages, the Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, 
the Roka, the Konga, and the Galeteng,—names 
all derived from the principal places of their 
residence. Tho const is occupied by the Malay or 
brown race; but in the interior ia s people with 
frizaled hair, and a similar frizzled hair le 
live in the mountainous parts of Solor, Pintar, 





‘aptain Keppel gives the 
following translation from s Dutch journal :-—-‘ On 
the island of Flores there lives a race, called on the 
south comst Rakka, who not only devour their 





FLORICANS are birds of the tribe Pressirostrea, 
family Otidide, bustards and floricans, which 
occur in many parta of India, and to the N.W. 
towarda Afghanistan, They are, like the bustard, 
ay greyish-coloured birds; the males have 
plumes, and change their plumage in the breeding 
Season. The little bustard of Europe ia said once 
to have been called the Flanderkin, which may be 
the source of the name. The species are now 
arranged under the genus Sypheotides. 

S. Bengalensis, Gmel., Bengal Florikin. 

Otia delicions, Gray, 10, Himalaynns, Vig. 
Charras, Charaj, or Dabar of Nera. 
‘Charas, . «|. HIND. 

In the breeding scason, the whole head of tho 
male, which is very fully crested, the neck, breast, 
and lower parta and thigh coverts, are of deep glossy. 
black, the plumes of the breast herr ese forminga 
full breast tuft, and the feathers of the neck in front 
also lengthened ; back a rich olive buff, with sigan 
markings, and a black dash in the centre of er 
feather. It in 24 to 27 inches long. It is found 
throughout Lower Bengal, north of the Gi 
north-easterly to the foot of the Himalaya, into 
Ducea, Assam, Tiperah, Sylhet ; north - westerly 
into the valley of the Juma, Rajpatens, the 
Cis-Sutlej States, aud parta of the Panjab. It 
frequents large tracts of modorately high grass. 
‘The sexes live apart, but near cach other, 

8. auritus, Ladh., Lessor Florikin, Otis falva, 


Sykes. 
Kher titr of Bhils, Mhow. | Tensoohr, 
now, . . . Cax.| Warragu Koll 
Chores, Gharas, - Hsp. 
Chula chars, Likh, 
‘The Bbil name means grass partridge; and it 
gets its Tamil name from being usually found 








Niala-nimili, 











in fields of warragu (Paspalum frumentacoum). 
Th 





lesser florikin, also called the common flori- 
‘and black florikin, is 19 to 21 inches long. Tu 
winter dress the male closely resembles the female, 
but has alwaya some white on tho shoulder of the 
wing; when in fall breeding plumage, the malo fn 
its bead, neck, ear-tufte, medial wing coverts, and 
all ite lower plumage is deep black, the chin alono 
Deing white, tho rest of the plumage falvous, 
The different character of tho plumage in the two 
seasons has led some to write on this bird under 
two names. It ix found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Himalaya, 
and frequents long grass in preference to any 
other shelter.—Jerd. Birds of India, ii. 
FLOUR OF WHEAT. 








Fleur defarine, . . Fa. | Flor de faring, , . Ponz, 
eines ° 2 “Gxu. | Godhums piakta, ‘Saxex. 
Hemmel-mebl,. . _ ., | Tringu-pittay, . Stxan. 
Atta, 2 (Hiv. | Godamba mava, . TAM 


‘Tepung, ‘Matar. | Godumapindi, 


FLOWER BATTEN. 


Meal of wheat flour. When sifted, maida ia the 
finer part of wheaten flour, and soojie the coarser. 
In India, the unsorted wheaten flour, the atta, 
does nov readily leaven into wheaten bread, for 
which the sifted soojie, the semolina of Italy, is 
solely used. ‘The natives who use wheat uso the 
atta or unsorted flour, and the maida where obtain- 
able, The farina of whest is used aa food in 
British India. Rice-ftour is somewhat in use; in 
the Archipelago that from the sago tree is very 
extensively consumed. There were samples of 
saven varieties of flourmade from rootain Pasurusp, 
and called kiring, katella, jawi, sago, arrowroot, 
katella, blands, temu-lawak, and iemu-gedring, 
either used medicinally or as delicacies for invalids. 

ee Bread ; Farina; Food; Semolina; Soojie. 

FLOWER BATTEN, a very hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. Ita surface shows 
& pleasing mottled pattern. 

FLOWER DEW-WATER of the Chinese is 
the dew gathered at carly moraing from certain 
allingoous planta, suid especially from that of the 















awect flag. ‘he Mahomedan herbalists of India 

gather it from the stalks of the rice plant. 
FIOWERS. 

Gahrat,. 6. ‘Aras, Fiore, 

Fleer, . » » ) + FR, Flor, oe & 

Iilume, Kern,’ Lame Pu, Tax, 

Phu,’ .. Hib, Pee Chichek, a 


1K. 
Flowers aro lurgely uaud by Muhomedans, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and the followers of Confucius in their 
worship of the deity, or of their idols, and in their 
offerings for tho dead. Flowera do not seem to 
have buen similarly employed at any time by the 
Hebrew ruce ; and in Acta xiv. 13, when the priesta 
of Jupiter came to Paul with an ox for sacrifice 
with garlands, is the only mention of them that 
occurs, At tho time of worship, the Hindu priest 
laces garlaud of flowers upon the idol. Whether 
an! and Silas were to be the objects of worshi 
to reecive the garlands, or the oxen intended to 
saugbtered, in lthor ‘cage the practice would be 
conformable to that of the Hindus, There arc 
numerous flower shops for their sale. But though 
to largely uscd in the south and cast of Acta, the 
Aryans Tlinda doce not soem to eare for flowers ne 
beautiful objects of nntare. He could not aing,— 
‘In. unmmer, autumn, wintor, or spring, 
A flower to me he loveliest thing 
‘That bath birth 
On this chequered earth,’ 
though Western poets delight to dwell on the 
Jove that Eastern rues haye for the natural flowers. 
Mindu ladies sometimes wear a little mirror, called 
chury, of polihed metal, in a ring on the thumb, 
and amonget Hindus the lotus ia the emblem of 
fowale beauty. In a tale, it is mentioned that 
Krishna, who had concealed his passion from the 
parenta of a damsel whom he sccretly visited, 
unfortunately chanced to find hor in the midst of 
her relationa. How great her distress! He was 
averse to departing without expressing his passion ; 
words were debarrcd, both were embarrassed, love 
Prompted: 
*He with salute of deference due 
A lotos to his forehead prest ; 
She raised her mirror to hia view, 
And turned it inward to her breast.’ 

‘The flowers of the Calotropis gigantea, Jasminum 
tambec, Michelia champaca, Meena ferres, form 
the ornaments with which Kame, Hindu 
Jove, ornaments his arrows. 











& 





and fragrant Bignonia chek 
j flower; the sweet-smelling Millingtoui 


FLY. 


“Ho with five flowereta tips tho ruthless darts, 

‘Whish through five senses pierce enraptared hearts: 

Strong Champa, rich in odorous gold ; 

‘Werm Amer, ngrsed in heavenly mould; 

Dry Neg-kesor, in silver amiling j 

Hot Oar sense beguiling ; 

‘And last, to kindle ferce she asorching flame, 

Love-shatt which gods bright Vela name.’ 

Clitorea ternatea is sacred to Durga; Jonesia 
asoca is a sacred plant. ‘Tho flax plant is sncred 
to Siva, Baka, a kidney-sbaped flower, is eucred 
to Vishnu. The flowers of Mimusops elengi are 
favourites for garlands. The Chryssuthemum 
Indicum has # favourite garland flower. Daturs 
fastuosa is sacred to Siva. Christians in India 
largely use the flowers of the Tagetes crectum on 
Christmas day. Hibiscus rosa-Sinensisis sacred to 
Kali; Jasminim pubescens is sacred to Vishnu; 
Nerium odorum to Siva; Nelumbium speciosum, 
the Indian lotut sacred to Brahma, Visbna, 
Siva, and their consorts, Saraswati, Lakshmi, and 
Parvati; Nyctanthes arbor-tristis is sacred to 
Siva. The Buddhists make great offerings of 
flowers at their templos, but these are not used 
by the Buddhist priest for decking the person. 
The Mahomedans use them largely for laying ovor 
the tombs of their departed. The beautiful purplo 
cides is a pagoda 
ia hortensia, 
the cork tree; and the Justicia picta is a shrub 
admired for its beautiful, variegated green aud 
white Icavea 

“Blessed Le God for flowers !-— 

For the tnight, yentle, holy thoughts th 

From out their odorous boaut 

OF sunshine on life 











aud —Jaffrey; Ains,; Ward's Hindoos ; Hardy, Hast- 


«rn Monachism ; 'D. L. Richardson. 

FLUGGEA, a gens of plants of the natural 
order Euphorbiscee. F, leucopyrus is a small 
tree of many parte of India; F. 
the banks of the Jaiona ; and F, viroas on 
the Juma and westward to the Siwalik Hills and 
the SaltRange. F. Japonica, C. Richard, @ liliaceous 
plant of China and Japan: its mocilaginous tubera 
can be used for food.—F, v, Mueller, 

FLUGGEA VIROSA, 2. Phyilanthus vir., 2. 
Girk, . Hryp, | Vanuthi, . . . SuTLE. 
Bateof. . . . Suruxy, | Perci pastawane, Tr.-Ixp, 

Occurs on the Jumna, on the Siwalik, Salt 
Range, and ‘Trans-Indus. The wood in close- 

i id strong. Ite fruit ia edible by man 

ita bark is satringent, and in used to 
intoxicate fish—Rozxb.; Stewart ; Voigt; O'Sh. 

FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, Native 
Fluoride of Calcium, ‘Teze-shih-ying, Cam., 
oceurs in the Canton and Che-kiang provinces 
of China. Its powder is given in sterility and 
jung diseases. Found in great beauty and abun- 
dance in Derbysbire and other placon— Smith; 
Mason; Waterstone; Faulkner. 

FLY. In the Hebrew Scriptares aro several 
Hebrew words which in the English. version 
Lave been translated fly, viz. Oreb, Zetub, De- 
burrah, Teira, Sarabim, Bak, Cinnim. The Orov 
or & swarm or assemblage, is translated in 
Paalm ev. 3) swarm of flies, bot in Exodus viii, 
21, also Psalm Lxxviii, 45, is supposed to allude to 
the mosquito. ‘The Hebrew Zenon of Ecclesiastes 
1 ond Tesiah vii 18 je not identified, Flos 
are undoubtedly troublesome in tropical 
‘Asis st some setsous, but an infusion of queasa 
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FLY-OATCHERS. 


eweetoned with sugar placed on a plate destroys 
them. The eye-fiy, a cinate Fel ered ‘comes 
‘at seasons inside houses, and clusters in myriads 
on any hanging thread, can be destroyed instan- 
taneously in masses, by forming a cons of 
like that for a grocery packet, and, settin the'to 
its edges, bringing it under the thread where 
they cluster; their wings are singed as they try 
to escape out of the burning circle. In Italy, 
large bundles of a common viscous plant (Erigeron 
viscosum, Linn.) dipped in milk, bung up in tho 
Tooms, attract all the flies. Glossina morsitans, 
the Taotse fly of Africa, whose bite is fatal to the 
horse, the bullock, and cow, is supposed to be the 
same as the Twalt satya or Zimb of Abyssinia, 
mentioned by Brace, Bane; Fleabane. 
FLY-CATCHERS, birds of the family Muscica- 
pide ond sab-teanlles Haseena and Myis- 
ine, comprising the genera tobitrea, myiagra, 
(raseterom, Bheligorhynas cryptolopha, hemicheli- 
don, alseonax, ochromela, eumyias, cyorvi 
‘muscloapal, sitidala niltava, anthipes, 6 in 
an ti terns, birds wit wi 
faba on fe and eel Toaeta eye them 
ve bright-colourer lnmage. ‘chitrea paradisi, 
the ‘Hussini ‘pulbul, Bao ite tail feathers greatly | 
elongated, and ia a beautiful object when in fight. 
The red-brenata, species of cyorwis, occur through 
all the East Indies; and the beautiful shire~ 
fiy-catcher, Muscicapala sapphira, is found 


in Nepal and Sikkim, 
FLYING CATS, a name given to the flying 
nus Galoopithecus, of the 


Tranly Galea stbecile, and natives of Mata 
fa leopithecide, and natives yan. 
‘They aro usually called flying lemurs. They have 
a membrane connecting their limba, but they have 
not the power of sustaining flight, They have | 
pectoral mammi, and sleep with their head down- 
wards, ‘They are noctumaland inseotivorows.—Jer. 
FLYING FISH, 
flying fish are species of the genus Exocetus, be 
Jonging to the abdominal Maincopterygii, form- 
ing part of the family Exocides. ‘Their pectoral 
fina are very long, nearly equal to the length of 
the body. The fish, to escape its enemies, rises 
into the air, and the pectoral fins vibrate while 
‘wet, and re-vibrate as often as they pass through 
a crest wave, wetting the fins afresh. There are 
many species, —Exocetus volitans, Linn., E, soli- 
tarius, E. evolana, E, exiliens, E. . 
and others. The KE. volitans is usually 10 or 12 
inches long, but E. solitarius attains to 15 or 20 
inehes at greatest. They are captured by torch- 
Jight in the West Indies, At island of St. 
Helena ‘they are from 15 to 20 inches long; are 
used there, as in the West Indies, for food, being 
very sweet and of delicate flavour. E. solitari 
‘80 named from not being seen in large flocks 
the others; and it appears to have other 
apeite differences. When watching these fishes 
al as they passed under the stern of the 
abi Bennett remarked that the extension of 
book the pectoral and ventral fins was effected 
‘with an audible rustling noise, and only a vibratory 
motion waa perceptible afterwarda ; nor was there 
any expansion and contraction of those organs 
ring flight, after the first effort. Had there 
i ‘it would 
























of the fish ; indeed, to ‘pereumion of the 
fing, it would be requisite to have an elaborate 


Jerad ul bahr, Anas. The’ P 





FO. 


muscular apparatus; and as, on dissection, sach 
is not found, the theory of that action of the fina 
ray ‘be conaidered unsupported by facts. The 
shen Eeeping ina direct line of ight, proceed 
for @ great distance; but when this is deviated 
from, and it turns round (which action was 
apparently performed by the tail, not by the 
pectoral fins), it only proceeds about the length of 
a yard, and drops into the water. The greatest 
length of time he had seen them dy has been 32 
seconds, and their longest flight from 200 to 250 
rards. “The flying fish lns a steady flight, resem~ 

ling that of a flock of swallows; but when pur- 
sued by enemies, or frightened by the passage of 





To 








a sbip through the water, it loses this gracefal 
atyle of volition, its flight becomes hurried, irre- 
gular, stiff, and awkward,—a kind of scramblin 
pace,—and it frequentiy drops into the water, an 
‘again renews its flight in the eame unsteady 
manner. When a large shoal of them emergod 
at the game time from the sea, it waa perceived 
that some of them dropped immediately, others 
passed over a distance of 20 yards and fell, while 
tho rest continued a steady ight of 170 'to 200 
yards, and. pamod out of aight,” Their long 
pectoral fios or wings have the rays united by a 
fine delicate membrane, flexible and transparent ; 
the colour of this membrane varies; and somo 
have the ventral fips so large as to appear to have 
four wings Collingwood ; Gasherings of @ Notw- 
ralist in Australia, by G.’ Dennett, M.D. p. 135 
Captain B. Hall's Fragments, 

FLYING FOX, 

har. iy Benc, Gadsl; a 
ce Sew ea eneees 
Phiyu-longta, Biior. Gabbelay, |) | 
Kanka-pati, Can. Jtburai,,) - é 

Flying fox is the namo by which Faropeana in 

dia designate the frugivorous bats of the futnily 

‘teropodidm, of the 8.E. of Asia, Malayan islands, 
ng far na Australia. The females of somo have 
nursing pouches. The species are Pteropus 
Edwardsi® Pt. Leschenaultit Pt. edulis of Java, 
and others ; also Cynopterns marginatus, C, affinis, 
Pt. minimus from Tonasserim, ‘The flying fox 
of Australia is Pt. poliocephalus, Thoy roost 
during the day on trees, generally in lange cotonies, 
tothe number of many hundreds, often, occupying 

single tree. Towards sunsct thoy fly off, some- 
times to great distances, to trova that are in fruit, 
for the garden fruits, and thoso of the nim, ber, 
and fig trees, returning at carly dawn from’ their 
hunting grounds to their roosting troe, where they 
wrangle to get the beet places, striking with their 
wing claw, screaming and cackling, and circling 
round the iree ti!l they can book on. They hang 
with their heads down,—Jerdon, 

FLYING GURNARD. Of these fishes two 
species oceur, one the Dactylopterus orientalis 
of the Indian Ocean, the other D. volitans of the 
Mediterranean, Atsntic, and West Indian seas. 
‘A singularly beautiful epecies raises iteelf into the 
air by meana of its Jarge pectoral fos, which they 
are maid to move in thelr flight. Sea Dsctylo- 
pleras; Trigla. 

FLEING HORSE, specien of Pegasus, 

FLYING SQUID, Loligo sagitiatus, 

FO, the Chinese name for a Buddha, for Sakya 
‘Mani, and proceeding Buddhas. One fo is eaid to 
have gone from India to China, %.¢. 1200. Bee 
Adam's Posk ; Baddha; Kwang-yin. 
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FODDER. 


FODDER for oattlo in India is of various plants, 
—the root of the hariall grass, Gynodon dactylon ? 
ihe stalk of the joer, Sorghum vulgare, ext into 
unall picose; the straw of several greases, Pespa- 
Ii serobiesiatm, Ponlolarin aptate Panic 
Vaticum, \P. fumentaccum,  . 
hosing’ Bgyplaca Bullales aro aso fod ot 

hari {itmperete] spontaneum) and its 
sr ee tte pasture “grasses im Hluriana are 
celebrated for the herds of cattle which graze ob 
then, species of Panicam, Pennisetum, Cenchrus, 
Chntar, Villa, Dactyloloninm, Chloris, Fleusine, 
Achracine, Pos, Eragrostis, Andropogon, specs 
of Gaocherum and Rotibollia. "A" clover or 
Iueerne, shotal, is grown; also sinji, bat thie 
principally by ‘uropema for their horses an 
Ether battle, “Gattlo are usually fed (besides grass) 
oon Dhusa, ox, ea it ia called in, Panjabi, tur, the 
chopped ‘straws of wheat and Varley; besides 
WhICh thoy got Karbi, tho dried stalky of joar 
fe Trdigaro); this latter when grean and 
fresh in called charri, Chopped leaves of the ber 
nyphis veg ‘aki Z- wunmlacs) 
et mulla, are much used, and are said to be 
fotteuing, Tn Shahpar and one or two other 
district, turnips are grown very extensively for 
fooding vattio during the cold weather, and they 
efter eiaine larger than iu Europe, Themarkan 
Gra, the wil mera, og, the ned of 
Se poopy wed a alo gman ood in 
fiojab in tines of famine, - Dhaman or ‘ajan 
GEenatedtias conchrodes) ie copniderel the bert 
rams for cattle, rapidly improving their condition 
God incrcasing’ thelr produce in mill. Jhang 
oeutad grass, probably Andropogon schsenantius ; 
and the root of A, uurieatum forms the kbaa 
used in usatting tntties and. servees for coo!- 
lag tinatuephere," Tho lore and rt of many 
frees ato used ; and Dr. J. L. Btewart names 64 
tree which furnial fodder in the Panjab, 

"As Yodder for cainets, there are Khazya stricta, 
D..; Salacln specivs-Calotropie Hamiltont, 1 
Buphorbia nerelfolin, Z.; Sueda mpecies—‘Triau: 
thema micrantha, Xygophyllum simplex, ete. Tho 
camo! eata the Nerium odorum, but it invariably 
proves fatal. 


‘The farmors of India have over long trusted to Mf 
‘the natural grasses, and this los Jed to the im- Goow 


reagion that India is very deticient in green crops 
Faltable for the food of cattle, aud that, from 
June to October especially, there is nothing to be 

ot but roots ; and the great difficulty has been to 
find some crop thnt will yisld groen fodder during 
tho monthe of Jane, July, and August. 

In the vicinity of Madras, at the oxperimental 
farm at Sydapes, Me. Robertson in 1870 reported 





that with sare ut abundance of grean foddor may 
be maintained all the it fiat an acre of 
land thus laid out wil amply keep two or three 


horses, and double that mumber of oattle ; that, 
with abundance of water, hariali grass in the 

mont profitable crop: with a tolerable supply, 

Sorghum esccharatum pays best ; with water only 

from October to May, yellow chalam and cumboo 

vill maintain an abundant and continnons 

of green and nutritions food. He 

orop afforded an abundant vpply of rece fodder 

‘st atime when it is ly very scarce. 


‘irrigation it ia possible to grow elton cholum 25 
‘ts to afford a supply of green fodder throughont 
the bot season; bet there axe lange tracm of 











FO-HI. 





country to which icigation cannot, bo applied, tu 
‘which ‘cumboo will reas fotior 
during the season wi oe eee ater date 
‘the most difficult to maintain the condition of his 


animals, Cumboo sown in the middle of June 


and received no water other than the ordinary rainfall. 


Within six weeks it reached an average haight 
of not less than eight feet, and was then out 
green fodder. The cattle eat it greedily, and 
fattened much more rapidly than usual on other 
green crops. The weight of the fodder reached 
the high figare of 1800 acre, It would 
the easiest thing in t! so to arrange the 
ting of the cumboo 33 21 obtain 4 constant 
Tupply of fodider nt ell times, On ono occasion, 
when several advantageous circumstancea met, the 
hariali grass at this place grow to the enormous 
beight Sf eight feet At’ the Peoples Park, 
Madras, three cropa of excellent grasa are cut 
‘each year, on areas wan that are not irrigated. Yellow 
cholum is cultivated almost everywhere asa grain 
erop; but at the Government farm it was cut 
several times for fodder, and then allowed to go 
on to grain. The plant grows so repldly that in 
sixty days after planting the stome will 
feet high and shout an inch and a half thick. 
Tis stem is oro sucenlent, and is eaten with 
avidity by cattle and sheep. Horso gram grows 
almost: caipipael requires a minimum of care, 


ond gives a good dry fodder or hay. Without 
other help than tho ordinary rain, it will give 7000 

green fodder acre,—a for wil bh 
Every fattoning, and well liked by cattle and 


sheep, Te sbaatonce of water bo available. thare 
like bariali grass. At the Kistnampett 
an acre of land produces not far 

shores ot 100, 000 fodder 


unde of green foder ia the 
twelve montha.—. Roy . Bol, p42 
Meson Wilhana® Middle Kingdom ; Hooker's 


tie cee ii, 2295 ee ieereene's Banere 
ub wai-hiang and 
Sitehnte bie of DoW SHiaese In China, the 
staiks and leaves are caton as a condiment.—Swith, 
FENICULUM PANMORI. D.C. 
Anethum Panmori, Roo. 


Razecannj, ARAB.) Badian, . . . . Paty. 
fooree, { Buna. | Moodorika, + |S Bamax. 
Dewadoorso, . . Stan. 
4) ee 
Bedde gilakars, | TTS, 
Flower small, bright- 

yellows Februssy ; 7a, March and April, 
a ity awoet, warmish taste, used for 
culinary and m varposes, especially among 


FOENICULUM VULGARE, fennel; Anethum 
feniculum, Z. 

Bonf,. . . . . Hw. | Bekb-ikerafsh,. . Pam. 
Ades) il day. 


hi tee 

2A, | Shobl kire, Tax, 
Cultivated Be pee the Pan 
ee ates An eaaent oil 





Sat plat oo and poratent; thet of the 
“Rare oe Got bane Me nai 
Chinese ye ing who cultivated astronomy 
barey Se ee be ren oe 


ascertained. 
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FOH-KIEN. 


Of whoue reality there is no doubt, and his scees- | 


sion occurred about 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Husbandry and silk-weaving were tho 
enrlicst of the arta cultivated by this people: the 
fortoer was introduced by Shin-nong, the im- 
mediate successor of Fo-hi, and silk-weaving by 
an empress; and to both ‘of these the Chinese 


Perform sacrifices on their annual festival days. 
lasbandry is still highly honoured, and 
abe festival in a Sen of the 


annually, 

opr, ee 
ermperor ploughs and sows afield. The Egyptians, 
Peraians, and Grocks held games and festivals, 
rainglea ‘with religious caremonies, at sced-sowing, 
as Hindus now do; and in England formerly the 
festival of Plough Mouday was held, during which 
the plough light was set up before the image of 
the patron saint of the village. —Euifot, 

FOH-KIEN, a Chinese district, lies on the 
coast, and is bounded on the N-E. by Che-kiang, 
on the N.W. by Kiang-si, and on the S.W. by 
Kwang-tung. Its surface is estimated about 57,000 
square miles, and its population is about fifteen 
millions. Foh-kien is the principal black tea 
district of China. The renowned hills of Bohea 
ave distant 152 miles from Fu-chu-fu, the capital 
of Foh+kien—Sirr’s China and Chinese. 

FOIL. In the arta, metals are rolled and beaten 
out into thin leaves ; and large quantities of gold, 
silver, tin, and brass foils are 90 used in India, 
Burma, and China for ornamental work in thoir 
tamples and in ornaments. In jewellery, foils aro 
manufactured hy painting a sheet of silver foil 
with the required colour mixed in a transparent 
varnish, and placed beneath a precious stone.— 


King. 
TO-KWE-KI, a Baddbist work, Soe Sakya, 
FOLIA MALABATHRI, F. tamalapathri, and 
F. Indica of Dioscorides and Pliny, supposed to 
be Cinnamomum tamala or C. nitidum, Nees; 
tlio thought by some to be the leeres of pipet 


FO-LING, a root 50 called by the Chit 
comes from the rhubarb region, and formerly w 
known in the European Materia Medica under tho 
name Radix China. —Fule, Cathay, i. coxvi. 


FOLK-SONGS. The influence of Brahmanic asodi 


literature does not seem to be much felt among 
thon who have transmitted the folk-songs from 
generation to generation. Though many of them 
rofer to the subject of desth, there is searcely 0 
word about transmigration. ‘When the ordinary 
‘Hindu is about to die, ‘he looks away from ecre- 
monial and obscene tradition unto the great God ; 
for throughout these songs there is but ous God 
tothe mind and heart of the worshipper’ The 
Dasari are professional minstrels, who beg and sing 
in streets and vill and at the gates  Bagodns, 
and, being all worshippers of Vishnu, invoke their 
one God by that name. Some of the folk-soogs 
ridicule the distinction of caste and the preten- 
sions of the Brabmans, and broadly state that with 
God there is no distinction of persons, except after 
the eternal laws of right and wrong. In others, 
Yife is looked upon aa & mere illusion or maya. It 
ina timo of probation; Ee much easier to 
do than to follow right, that in reality men 

7 be carried farthor and. ferther ol from 
Gol, shout many of these there breathes 
= sense of sorrow and failure that 
esl forth our ‘cmpamion, Sonse of the 
folk-songa of Soathern India might be sung by 
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Bengalis of ‘the Bramo Samaj’h, many of the 
strains containing devout aspirations after good- 
nem, wiee provers for the reguition of life, and 
earnest, ivinga to eit for blemings 
sag iret a boas 
1 coin, appears to same 
a the Arabic Fels, pl Falus formerly known in 
in as the name of a small coin, Folaz.—Fule, 

fathay, if. p. 481, 

FOO-CHOO-FOO, in lat. 26° 7’ N., and Jong. 
119° 15" E., is the oapital of the Ohinesa province 
of Foh-kien, It stands on the banks of the river 
Min, about 38 miles from the ses. It means 
happy district. The eolebrated fingered citron 
is cultivated in great perfection, and the district 
around is the great camellia garden of China, 
Its ixoras and hydrangeas arc also handsome, 
Early in spring the hill-sidea were covered 
with a beautiful daphno with lilac flowers 
(Daphno Fortuni, Lindicy), and Azalea ovata, 
Lindt; and Buddies Lindleyana hea ita long 
apikes of purple flowers bung in profusion from, 

hedges on the hill-sides, ofton aide by side 
with the Glycine Sinensis.’ Ono of the mont 
‘beautiful sbrate of Norther China, the Weigels 
roasa, was first discovered in tho garden of a 
‘Chinese mandarin near the city of Ting-hae, loaded 
with noble rose-colonred flowera, In the hed 
the beautiful spring flowering Forsythia vi 
sima, with several specios of wild roses, Bpircn 
Reevesiana, clematises, Glycine Sinensiv, and 
the lovely Azalea Sinensia.—Fortune's Residence 
among the Chinese, p. 27; Wanderings, p. $17. 
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Team, Ghaza,. . Anan, 5 SANex, 
Nourriture, < FR. Ali > 8P. 
Khana; Khsna-pioaHmn. Ohoram,”. | | Tas, 
Cibo vivanda,.”. Tr. Bhojnam, 1. | axe 
Rassq; Khurng,. “Pens, Yomok; Yozejek, Tuax, 


‘The food of man is cbtained from the vegotable 
and animal kingdoms, but in by far the larger 
proportion from plants. Ficsh and bone and blood, 
when chemically analyzod, yields tho following 
clomontary eubstances :—carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, 





ium, calcium, magnesium, iron, manganese, 
aluminum, copper, chlorine, fluorine, and silicon, 
‘These ultimate elements occur in the human body 
variously combined into compounds, with very 
different physical propertics and chemical rela- 
tions. Carbon, bydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
aro called organic elements, becauve no animal 
coll and no vegetable cell can grow unless the 
whole of these elements exist ‘The substances 
belonging to this group which enter into the food 
of man are celinions, starch, sugar, and oil, 
Celtwiose, forming the external membrane of the 
cells of all plants, is found in all food derived 
from the animal ‘kingdom. Though similar in 
composition to starch, it differs from starch in 
being insoluble; but,’as they feod largely on 
it, {emu be extensively taken up into the arstem 
of herbivorous and other of the iower animals, 
and must be similarly adapted by the human 


L. Inlose 
haric acid. Substances yield- 

atarch pee largely into the diet of 
and of the’ lower animals; and with man 
ii in the form of 


not 
into 
ing 
om 
march is ly partaken of 
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flour, cither of grains, of roots, and root-stocks, 
of tho stems won the suede of planta. These 
are few or no vegetables that are eaten that do 
not contain starch. It is found in tarnips, carrots, 
potatoes, cabbages, parsnips, beans, peas, wheat, 
barley, oata, and tho rest of the cerealia, in all 
soads and fruits; but, as with the rago, Portland 
sago, tapioca, cassava, the various arrowroots, 
potato starch, sago starch, etc., it is first, bofore 
heing used, separated from the other vegetable 
elements, Starch hes the property of com! 
with water at a temperature of 180°, and forming 
# gelatinous masi, in which slate it seoms more 
digestible. The carrot, turnip, parsnip, cabbage, 
and Jerusalem artichoke, owe their dictetic value 
tothe atareh which they contain; as also the roots 
of the Aram maculatum, Orchis niascula, inuline 
from the Inula helenium, lichen starch, found 
in almost all kinds of Alga, and in the sea- 
woods. One of these sea-weeds, the Plocaria 
tonax or Chinese moss, is known in all the Eastern 

seas. 

‘Sugar can be converted into alcohot, and it exists 
in plants dimolved in the water which they natar- 
ally contain. It istaken into the animal system to 
niaintain the animal heat, and persone and animals 
get fat on it. Cane sugar consists of carbon 12 
atom, hydrogen and oxygen cach 9, and nd water 2 
Sugar is obiained also from bect, the maple, 
‘tho birch, the various palms, from the Caryota 
urens, Phoeoix sylvestris, Ph. dactylifera, Corypha 
umnbriculifera, Palmyra, Arenga saccharifera, 
cocoanut, eto. ; it exists also in milk, the grape, 
jo tho fruits and other sweet f plants, and 
in the stems of all grasses, 
from beot is 8 or 9 per cent. 

The alcohol obtained from these by fermentation, 
in the form of spirits, wines, and beers, is ae 
used. Although resetubling sugar in cou 
its effects on the animal an ‘are very 
Tt acta on tho Rorvous syavom ans sliulant and 
unecotio ; ibis yery valuable in medicine, and aleo 
of great ‘value to people iu health, exbausted by 
long-continued montal or bodily labour. In excess 
alcoholic aubstances ara injurious; but amongst 
the earliest discoveries of every raco has been the 
art of producing intoxicating stimulants. In ludia, 
bonstiug of au ancient civilisation, opium, hemp 
and ita charras resin and bhang, tho various 
palni-wines, the beers from muillets, and ardent 
spirits from ceroals aud from palm-wines and 
sugura, lave been used from time immemorial. 
As Mr, Cornish observes (page 15), the effect of 
those articles in moderation is probably rather 
beneficial than otherwise. Opium-eating and 
ganjah-smoking are both occasionally carried to 
excces, and the consequences, in it to the 
nervous tissues of the body, are very similar to 
those resulting from the exeassive use of ardent 
spirit, The moderate use of all these 
however, appeara to prevent undue waste 
tiseuo ia'the body, and’ to render the framne lesa 
rust iblu to the action of those impalpable but 

pestiferous poisons which are ao prevalent in the 
soil and atmosphere of tropical countries 




















craving for the use of these things w: 
arites out of some urgent requirement in nail of 


nature, and the extent to which they are used 

in Sonthern and Eastern Asia is perbaps greater 

than in any pact of Europe; in some parte oe 
bingo, 


he yioll of tugar f 
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Of the nutritious proteinscoous or nitrogenous 
articles of diet, it may be added that the sub- 
atanca called protein is the basis. Protein is the 
first element that appears in the development of 
the vegetable call, “Ye ia consoquently universally 
present in plants. It also constitutes the chief 
material of the tismes of animals. In the vego- 
table and animal kingdoms it assumes various 
forms, and is called albumen, fibrine, and cascine, 
‘according to its physical and animal properties 
Herbivorous and gratinivoroua animals derive this 
constituent directly from the vegetable kingdom; 
the carnivora obtain it indirectly from the planta, 
through the animals that they eat. Man obtains 
hie supply of protein from both sources. 

"The fat of animals, ghi or clarified butter, and 
the sesamum oi! are slmont the sole oleaginous 
or fatty substances used in the S. and E, of Asia 
for food. Pure butter ia rarely used. These 
consixt of carbon 11, hydrogen 10, and oxygen 
b sad She value in be seal economy if ae 

eat ers, for which they arc superior to 
hatproducns for wich they ze supriyt0 
evor, seema also to aid in the development of 
the proteinaceous tissnes, and to act asa kind of 

preparation for their growth. In disease, oils are 
tr undoubted value, 
boon published showing tho 


ion of the various substances 
man, Perhaps those by Dep, 
Inspector-General Mayor of the Madras” army, 
De, Lyon Playtsir, and Dr. Wetwon, aro the mont 


vette following tablo shows the composition of 
in 100 parts:— 











Beat 
Hest 
‘Matter, 


ingredients 

Nomazotased 
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Sune 






































Milky... 790 | 00 | 6-08 

Butcher's ‘meat, | 22-80 | 19:30 ' 050 | 21-56 

835 | o230 0-00 | Ba9n 

1400 | 700) 1:00 | 945 

17-00 | 06-00 | 0-70 | 45-40 

14-00 | 680 | 200 | 40:80 

Oatm + | 180 | 7030 | 3:90 | 4410 

Indian meal, . . | 10-71 | 7225 . 2-04 | 3041 
Lentils, "5 22 | 40°08 * 0-00 
Bleusinecoracama, | 18°12 { 80°95 | 1403 
Sorghum valgaro,) 1523 | 83-07 | 130 
Penicilarinepicatal 18-92 | 88:27 | 5-78 

3-40 | 60°00 | 250 | 35°70 

543 | 8465 | 052 | 36-00 

141 | 2210 | 1-00 | 12-90 

148 | 1161 | ot | “540 

184 | 1000 | 103 | 520 

210 | 17-70 | 0890 | BES 

160 | 1296 | 144 | B30 

175 | 405 | 2:20 | 265 

9356 | 9576 | 270 | 68-36 

0-00 | 100-00 | 0-00 | 42-58 

0:00 | 100-00 | 0-00 | 7900 

S33 | ses ' vot} 3549 

3102 i 490 | 36-90 

oes | “oar | om | CBs 





The following table shows the relative quantities 
nitrogenous matter contained in various cereals 
and pulses. The abundance of this clement, together 
with substances abounding in carbonaceous or 


poakiaeT ace ae ee 
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‘Nitroyencus. 
Matter, 


Name, | 


| starchy Matter. 


| Fitly or OF 
Batten 


“Mineral 


Moiatare. — Coptitusnta. 








Gram, Giver arietinum, 18-05 t0 19°32 
Achar, Cajanus Indicus, 
Mattar, Plum sativam, | | 
Lantils, masur, Ervum lens, 
Khessari, Lathyrus sativus, . 
Tabla’ arabe 
Rawan, Dolichos Sinensis, | 
1 Kalthi, Dolichos uniftorus, | 
‘Gawar, Cyamopsia proraloidies, - 
Bhut, bofa hispida, .. 
Dred, Phaseolus radintns, ; 
‘Mung, Phaseolus mun; ‘ 
‘Phaseolus aconitifolius, . 
| Black aahuoa bean, . 











C170 to 62-20 | 


TOS 101224 13-05 toS42 





The following lists of cereal grains and pulses 
give the names of the principal food-plants 
cultivated in the Madras Presidency :— 


Hondoum hex., barley ; Jow. 

rion sat.’ wheat ; Gitoon, Codoomay. 

Eleusine gornoana, ragi ; Natobneo magi, Kavarc. 

Oryza aative, rice } Chawl, Arisi. 

Setaria Italica, Italian millet ; Kala-kangnee, Tenney. 

8. Germanioa,’ German millet; Kora-keng. 

Panicum millacoum, common millet; Sawee cheena 
ware 1g00. 

Penicillerin spicata, spiked millet 5 Bajii, Cumboo, 

Sorghum vul., great millet ; Jownri, Cholum. 

Zax mage, Inilan com; Aluka fowari, Yoots, Muka 
cholum, 


Pulser aml Millets for Man or Beast. 

Medicago sat., Jucornc, 

Trigonelia teenum gree. fenngreck ; Muiteo Ii bajoc, 
fendium, 

‘Paoraloa corylifolia, hazel-leaved yaorales; Bawurchocn, 


a risi, 

Gloor sri, Bengal gram ; ‘hun, Caiale, 

Ervum lens, lentil; Masmnr, Blassurparpoo. 

., common pen; Buttan}, Patan. 

., French bean ; Haklo. 

B, lunatus, Dutfan bean. 

P, radiatus, green gram ; Hari, Moong, Vuteba 

P. mungo, moong or inouash, green grain 
‘Ootaniioo, 

Dolichou uniflorus, Madras gram: ; Kulti, Koll, 

D. Sinensia 5 Suffed lobeb, 

Lablab vulgaris, Bullas ; Saim ki-yrttoe, Motchay cottay. 

L, vulgaris, rer, ; Buffed, Vellxy mochay, 

Prophooarpus tetragonolobue, winged pen; Tankko 
toutar. 

Canavalia gladiata, sword beau ;Lal kadsumbsh, Segap, 


s,Pigeon-pea; Tar dbal, Tovarai, Purpoo. 
in ‘wer., dholl, Lal-toor, Segay tovarni. 
i i Patcka-toor, Malay tovarai, 
Esculent Vuyetadles, 
Allium cepa, the onion, 
Amarantus polygamus, vagetables, 
‘A. atropurpurous, purple vegetable. 
‘Andropogon esculentum, or lemon grass. 
‘Arachis b: the earth nut. 
‘Arom furfaraccuin, scaly yam. 
Batatas edulis, sweet potato, 
‘Gspsicum purpureum, red pepper. 
. minimum, small of bird's-eye pepper. 
Cucumis unitata, large cucumber. 
©. sativus, common cucumber. 
Q. citrullis, or water melon, 
‘Diomsorea purpures, purple yam, 
Di. Sebel, fe red gains 
. Fal . 
D, angains, the sake yam. 
‘Dolichos ostjang, long or French bean, 
D, lablab, the Indian 


Hedruarum faberosum, ‘the Batraj bean. 
5 sabdariffe, red sorrel or roselle, 
‘manthot, the casiavs yam. 
Luff pentandra, five-cornered gourd. 
4c 






























L. decandra, ten-corereil gout 

Tageutnis vulguriy enuidoo or buttle-gount, 

L. pipo, the pumpkin, 

E melo pipo, or sysash. 

Momoriien ebarantia, or small gounl, 

Ocimum vilosmm, mint. 

Raphanus satives, or radish, 

Solanum melongenn, brinjal. 
roopertien, toninto or love-apTe. 

Tuouanthes angrant, the snake gourd, 

With a rapidly-inercanine population in all 
parts of the world, the production of food is an 
object of the first importance to all classes; and 
the vegetable substances from which man derives 
his principal sustenance, necessarily occupy the 
main attention of the cultivator, whilo the pro- 
ducts form most important staples of domestic 
and foreign commerce. Tho breadstuffs of com- 
merce cousist of tho nutritious cereal grains, the 
tuberous rooted planta, and the faring yielded by 
trees. Amongst those are whieut, barley, oats, 
rice, maize, millet, Guinea corn, the sago of 
falas, of tho plantain and bauana, the bread- 
mu 
h 




















nit treo, the exible root-crops and starch-pro- 
ing plant, which are a soinewhnt extensive 
clase, the chic of whieh, however, are the common 
ato, yam, coco or cilo, aWweot potato, the 
fitter nnd sweet cassava or manioc, the atrow- 
root. ago, anc other plants yielding starch in moro 
or less purity. Whont, maize, and rice form very 
important articles of commerce, and are largely 
cultivated for local consumption and export, % 
portion being consumed in the arte, as starch for 
stiffening linens, etc., and for other’ purposes not 
‘under the term of food. The kind of 

Treat iu common use in a country depeuds partly 
on the taste of the inhabitenta, but more on tho 
sort of grain suitable for ity soil. ‘The Chineso 
uge fittle bread, and that little is gonorally of 
wheat-flour. In the Panjab, wheat, barley, and 
millets are consumed in nently equal propor- 
tions; in Berar, Bombuy, and Mysore, eighty-two 
per cent. of the food-growing arca ig sown with 
nuillets ; in Bengal, Assam, aud Burma, rice ia the 
chiof product ; in Madras, one-thitd rice and two- 
thirds millet." Cakes of wheat-flour prepared on 
the are a common article of dict amongst 
the races of Northern and Central India. Further 
south, on the table-lands of the Peninsula, the 
natives of India use unleavencd cakes made of the 
great millet, Sorghum volgare, the spiked millet, 
Penicillaria spicata; and the very poor of the 
je usc the hard ragi, Eleusine ooracana, in 

the form of cakes or porridge. Barley in occa- 
sionally used to the westward. Cakes made of 
the flour of the Indian corn, the Zea mays, are 
scarcely used in India. They are rather lem 
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xtritious than those made from wheat, but more 
fattening, in consequence of the greater quanti 
GG Gatainod th i Along the woaboard, 
however, of all the south-east of Asia, in the 
deltas and valleys of the great rivers, the Indus, 
the Ganges, the Brabmaputra, in all Bengal, all 
Burma, in tho delta and valley of the Irawadi, in 
ail the seaboard and near th 

China, rice is the longed-for article of diet, Luiled 


and eaten alonc, or with a little animal food, or” 








with condiments mado into curry or chatui; or 
it is made into the cakes which sre sold through 
the bazara under the familiar name of ‘appa* or 
hoppers In the interior of India, on the table- 
lands, other grains and pulses are uscd, such as 
‘wheat, the various millets, and (ndinn corn; and 
in Northern 1 chick-pea, the 
lentil, and dhals are all in extensive use, But 
well-to-do people prefer rice, which iv more aud 
more used ax increasing prosperity enables them 
to obtain it, nnd the people speak of using it once 
or twice x day or weck, to indicate their larger 
or smaller means. The facility with which it 
can be covked, the little cor ob cooking it, and 
ita lightness in digestion, aro its great recommen- 
dations, the cleaniug, grinding, aud cooking of 
the harder grains costing much time and money. 
Rice flour is scarecly ever made into fermented 
‘bread, although it is said to be occasionally mised 
with wheat flour for that purpose. The super 
ority of wheat to all other fartuaccous plauts 
the manufacture of bread is very great. Its 
casential constituents aro sturvh, also called farina 
or feoula, gluten, and a little sugar aud albumen. 
Tt ia occasionally wlulterated with xlum, whi 
added to whiten the flour, aud to enable it to 
rotain a larger quantity of water. Sult is also 
amployed in the adultcration of wheateu bread, 
to whiten the flour, aul enable it to hol more 
wator, and carbonate of magnesia is frawlulently 
‘uged to obtain the same result. In Eastern mul 
Southern Asia, the ordinary wood bread, the well- 
known sago, is mado from tho starch granules 
cimtaliul (ibe pliheol srewal seston of paling, 
Tu tho Archipelago, sage tloar and prepared sao 
are largely usel ns an article of dict, nlike for the 
robust labourer aud for the invalid, and in a 
P form is exteusively exported for the ase 
of the sick and th Awongst the Arabs, 
ul consists of wheat boiled with leaven, and 
ied iu the sun. The dried wheat is pre- 
served for a year, and boiled with butter and oil. 
Leavened bread is called Khiwbz khawir, aud 
‘tuleavened bread Khubz fatir. 

‘Tho seeds of all the Grauwines, those of the 
darnel alone excepted, are capable by cultivation 
ef bucoming alimentary. The value of grains, 
generally spvaking, is directly as the aizo of the 
caryopais, aud inversely as the thickness of the 
pericarp. When the grain abounds in perisperm, 
it is heavy; when the envelope is thick, the grain 
in, on the contrary, light. ‘Thus— 

100 of wheat, 450 grains. | 100 of rye, 260 grains, 
100 of burley, v7 | 100 of cata, 250m 

‘As Dr. Royle tas forcibly pointed out, the 
slightest enlargement in the size of a grain, or the 
least ineresse in the productiveness of an ear of 










































corn, when extended into the agriculture of a the 


country, will infinitely increase its resourees and 
revenues, 


‘Thy chemical composition of the grain influences 


e great rivers of , 
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materially the quality of the resulting bresd. 
11 the, glaten be absent, no fermentation takes 
place in the dough; if the gluten be in excess, 
The breed is heavy and acid Wheat four mny 
be considered the type of all that ix euitable for 
alimentary purposes, and in the degree of devis~ 
tion from this standard consists the inferiority of 
the other grains. It is very largely used by tho 
races occupying Hindustan, Rajputana, the N.W. 
Provinces of India, in the Panjab and in Afghan 
istau, but almost wholly in the form of unleavened 
eakes or chapatti, prepared on the girdle; for 
most of the Hilt people of India, as a role, are 
prohibited by their religion or prejudices from 
partaking of food prepared by others, many of 
them even of food of which others have seen the 
preparation; aud as the stricter Mahomedans 
object to use leavened bread, from the use of the 

(ies or fermented palm-wines as a leaven, 
unfermented bread, of porridge of flour an 
water, with perhaps the addition of salt, are alone 
cupleyed. ‘As a leven for bread, the substances 
em] aro st _in Europe, e 
twiter or toddigs in Eastorn and Southern ‘Asin 
uid the substitutes for these are sesqui-carbonate 
of atnmonia, carbonate of soda and hydrochloric 
acid, or carbonate of soda and tartaric acid. 

Scyera} calculations have becn wede to ascer- 
tain the available supply of food for India, Bir 
Arthur Cotton estimates that two acres of rice 
land will feed seven people for a year ; and Mr, 
Fischer, the manager of tho Shevayunga estate, 
considers that a family of five will consume undet 
6 Ibs, of grain per diem, 

Icis estimated that in the Madras Presidoney, 
15 millions of acres of dry land, and 54 millions 
of wet land, are devoted to the production of food~ 
grains ; nlsy that au acro of the best rice land 
will yiekt from 1080 Madras measures in 
southern districts, to 1200 measures in Godavery 

ud Knenool, ie. from 39 to 33 ewt.; and the 
orst rico land in those two districts varics from 
50) tu 33 measunas, é¢. from 8 to 14 ewt, Pro- 
hably, therefore, 20 owt. of paddy or rice in the 
husk, or 10 ewt, of cleaned rice, may be taken as 
2 good average of produce of irrigated fand; and 
190 measures, or about 3 owt., that of dry land, 
whether it be devoted to Elousine coracana or 
ragi, Penicillaria spicata or cumboo, and Sorghum 
vnigare or cholum, or any other of the unirrigated 
crops which form’ the food staple of the poorer 
asses. One acre of wet laud will thus produce 
as nach food ns two acres of dry land; and 56 
niiliion ewt. of rice, aud 75 million owt. of dry 
grains, wae the estimated amount of produce in the 
Madras Presidency, when it had a population of 
26,539,052 souls. “This allows sbout 5 owt. per 

r. Dalyell estimated the annual 
illion ewt., or 14 Jha, daily far each 
crson; wheress he considers that a family of 
ive cau snisist on 7 Jbs, per day, and three acres 
‘of superior find supposing one acre to be irrigated, 
or four acres of unirrigated land, would support 
such a family for a year. The} Presidency, 
with a Jong seaboard, both imports and exports 
largely food articles, ‘the exports exceeding the 
imports five or six times, and perhaps one-thind of 
ition occasionally uso animal substances, 
we Seon oP ey Sea cuadrapeds, ‘isda, 
vals of every class —q 
fishes, reptiles, inseots, and their larvee—gre uscd 
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‘by man as food, and are acknowledged to contain 
4 very large amount of alimentary substances, and 
theee are classed as the nutritious sinaceous: 
or nitrogenous articles of diet. Thero are few 
living creatures in the south and east of Asis, 
which some one or other of its multitudinous 
races do not use az food,—the horse, the bullock. 
the tiger, and all the cat tribe; the dog, birds of 
all kinds, birds of prey excepted; almost every 
fish, frogs, snakes, auts, beetles, and their larva’; 
crustacer and molluscs of every kind; and the 
bodies of animals that have hean killed or have 
died, are all utilized. The Hinda Brahman and 
Tajput and Vaisya, as a rule. will not cat auimal 
food, and no Hindu can eat the cow without 
ceasing to be of the four Hinda enstes; but all 
Nadra Hindus eat sheep, goats, fowls, “nmutton, 
fish; and the servile races cat ‘nearly sll quad- 
rapeds, many birds and reptiles, amongst them 
ficld rats and frogs. ‘The inajority of northern 
Brabmans may and do eat animal food, generally 
mutton or fish, though priests, while official 
such, porhaps do not. For although: most 3t 
priests aro Brabmans, all Bealunang are not 
Priests; as amongst the Jews the t 
furnished the priesthood, so among 
Jargely furnished from that of Brahmans. 

‘leeh or fish of any kind ix, however, but litle 
eaten by avy race or caste in India, owing to 
their inability to buy it. Even Mahomedaus, 
who may eat ull but the pig, only uso these in 
small quantities as a relish with their mainly 
vegetable diet. Rajput and the hunter and wild 
races are keen eportamen, and cat what they eas 














kill inthe chase, even the flesh of the will pig; 1865, Drought 
and all sects and all classe of Hindus aud | 


Mahomedans make uso of milk, curds, nud ghi, 
Sorupuious Hindas will not cat fowls or their 
eggs. The animal food of which the greatest 
number would partake is fil, but, as already 
ined (Fishermen, p. 1125), from this the 
salt inonopoly debars ‘them, though the seas aud 
rivers teem with this form of animal life. From 
the climate and the gelatinous character vf the 
fish, to bo cheaply supplied they need to bo 
quickly cared, and fishermen to effect this take 
brine with them in their trips. ‘Tho consumption 
of fish is merely limited by the cost of the supply. 
In Canara, too, neither sheep nor oxen are reat 
and fish alone’ are available. The Fatnine Ruport 
scarcely alludes to the available fish supply. But, 
in para, 69 of their Report, the Famine Comniis- 
nioners show that the seasons of drought in India 
have always been followed by scarcity or famin 
1769, Drought in Bengal. 
1770, Famine im Bengal. 
‘1782. Drought in Bombay and Madras 
1783, Drought in Upper India. 
1788. Famine ie Madras 5 warcity in Bombay. 
1784, Famine in Upper India, from the Karamnasa 
to the Sutlej. 
‘3701. Drought in Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras. 
‘1792. Scarcity in north part of Madras; intense 
famine in Hyderabad and Southern Mahratts 
‘sountry ; wevers famine in Dekban, Gojerat, 
and Marwsr. 


in South Hyderabad and in Dekhan. 
3 im Coded co of NW. Provinces 




















11807. Funsine in contral districts of Madras. 
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1812. Dronght in Gujerat, Ontch, and Katiyawar, and 
‘oavme extent in Madras also i ‘ana 
and Central India. 

1813, Fenune in Catch, Kattyawar, intense in 
‘some parts of Rajputana: sarvity in parte 
of N.W. Provinces and of Madras. 

1828 Drought in Madran, 

‘1824. Drought in Bombay, 

4824, Fioacnic in Madras, chiefly in the north, 

1625, Serrcity in Bombay, chicfy in Gojerst ond 
Northern Dekhan, 

1832. Drought in the northern districts of Madrs 
except Ganjam; in the south of Byderabed 
and the Southeru Mahiatta dlistriote, 

1883. Drought iu north part of Lomibay, in Rejputane, 
and parts of Panjab and N.W. Provinces. 

1883. Frowinc in northern districts uf Madras, 
intense in Guntar ; atvercity in Hyderabad and 

Southern Mahratta districts 

1834, ‘Aeerviiz in North Dekhan and Gojerat, in 

jajyutana, the Hissar district of the Panjab, 

‘the trans-Janma districts of NW. Pro- 


vinges, 
1887. Drought in N.W. Provinecs, enstern ntates of 
tana, and south-east part of Panjab. 
Gojerat, Cutch, and Kattyawar, 
fine in Central Donb and trang- 
‘Tumnus districts of NW. Provinces ; lao in 
Dehli and Hinsar slistricta. 
1310, Sunita in Guerat, Cufoh, und Kattynwar, 
IN}, Beanty rainfall in Dekbinn, 
1845. Sewrvity it Dekhun 
Iss. Drought in Coded Districts of Madras, iu South 
Hyderabad, Sholay, onl Kaladgt. 
ANH. Frnine in Bellary’; scwecity a adjoining 
arts of Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay. 
1800. Drought in part of NAW. Provineoy and Hanjaby 
‘and neighbonring 


lator of Hajpatann. 
$61. Famine in Upper Dond of N.W. Provinoos, 
‘Dehli, Hissar, adjoining parts of Rajpatans, } 
seurcity in Cuteh. 
northern part of Madras, in South 
Hyderabad, and north yart of in tho 
$8. Mahratta divtriots, and nll W. Bengal. 
1566, Foner in Doltary, Ganjun, intonse in 
‘Orisen aul Holes srereity in’ all adljacont 
yarts of Muctus, ‘Mysore, Hyderabad, and 
Mong, and in Contral and Western Bengal. 
1868. Drought Ii Rajputano, tramaJumnn distriots of 
NW. Provinces, north anil south-enst districts 
of Gontrad Provinous, and in Vanjub from 
Tune to Tudus, 
i). Fumine intenso in Western Rajputana, and 
the trans-Jiann districts of Allahabad and 
Delii and Hissar; senerit adjacent parts of 
N.W, Provinces and Panjab, Gujerat, Out 
anil X, Dekban, and also in the north ant 
1872. ntl ont Hishiots of the Ventral Proving. 
nt in N. Behar, aud in Ww, 
OBrarincer anit Oud, a 
1874, Firmine in Behar, anil acarvity in the ateip of 
N.W, Provinces aud Oudh adjacent. 
1876. Drought in all Madras and Dekhan, Mysoro, and 
‘south part of Hydorabad. 
187. Drougut in Central Provinces, N.W. Provinces, 
‘and Panjab. 
177, Fume in Bladras, Mysore, Bombay, and 
Hyderabad, very intense. 
1878. Famine in N.W. Provinces and in Kashmir; 
srarcity in Panjab. 


In the famine of 1873-74, the cost to the 
Government of British India was Rs, 6,75,95,700, 
and in that of 1876-76, Rs, 11,19,48,200, 

‘Buddhists, — The ase of ahimal food ia not 
absolutely forbidden to the followers of Buddba, 
and all of this faith in Burma use enormous 
quantities of fish, reptiles, and crustaces; even 
the more strict of them, though they may sefuse 

Ay U0 

















































to take life for food, e when 
fan get animale killed for th OF nd then ‘heck 
from accident or diseaso; and the cow, buffalo, 


and horse are all eaten. The Burmese eat 
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tiger, the hyzna, camel, monkey, jerboa rat, field 
rat, bate of kinds, flying fox, flying lemar ; and 
amongat other creatures, the Palolo viridis or sea- 
worm, and Cordylia palmarum, the grub of the 
palm weevil, are eaten by one or other of the 
‘races in the south and east of Asia and Australia. 
Tn Burma, tiger flesh sella for five annas (7}d.) 
a lb, Perhaps no race in the world so largely 
utilize vegetable and animal substances as the 
Burmese and Chinese,—the great rivers which 
intersect the country, and the extended seaboard, 
providing a large supply of fish, molluscs, and 
crustaces 

Chinese.—The great staff of life in China is riee, 
which is either eaten dry or mixed with water, 80 a5 
to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make their 
chief intoxicating liquor, which, when good, is 
nomething like stroug whisky, both in ite colour 
lesa appearance and its smoky flavour. Vege- 
tables are largely consumed, auch as the swoet 
potato, yams, millcta, peas, beans, turnips, carrots, 
ete, OF their fruits, the orange, lecchee, loquat, 
and mango, ore much in use. Their favourite 








drink is tea; and the favourite animal food of the 1: 


poor is pork, the taste for which is national. 
There isn maxim prevalent among them, that ‘a 
scholar dlocs uot quit his books nor a poor man 


his pigs.’ The flesh of the bullock, slicep, deer, . 


dog, cat, wild eat, rat, and horse is eaten, but, 
comiparctl with that of ‘wine, itis a rarity.” Fish 
‘are caten in great abundance, either fresh, dried, 
or galled; amd they rear great quantitios of ducks 
and various species of fowl for the table. The 
‘ehensive prineiplo on which Chinose diet is 
regulated, ia to cat everything which cau possibly 
give nourishment. The luxuries conswned by the 
very rich consist of the edible birds’ nest, becho- 
du-mer or_sea-slug, shark 
sinews, points of stag antlers, buffalo hides, which 
afford the gelatinous food considered so reatora- 
tive, Amongst their delicacies also nro dishes 
made of the larva of tho sphinx inoth, and of a 
grab bred in the eugar-canc, In China, the 
various modes of catching aud rearing fish exhibit 
the contrivance and skill of the Chinese, quite as 
ranch as their agricultural operations, According 
to the Repository, at least one-tenth of the popu- 
lation derive their food from the wate 
necessity leada them to invent and try many 
ingenious ways of securing tho finny tribes, 
Great bag-nota and stake-ne 
lnnd-nets with a diameter of 30 feet, which they 
throw with a swing over-head; and they tench 
cormorants to fish and bring the prey to the buat. 
Amongst mollnacs eaten, are the sepia, octopus, 
turbo, hippopus, tridaeus, cerithinm, arica, holo~ 
thuria, species of monodonta. Amongst reptiles, 
turtle ‘and their eggs, tortoises, frogs, crocodiles, 
iguanas; amongst erustacea, prawns, shrimps, 
Geabs} smuongat binds, all bot the earvion bista: 
and the edible neat of n swallow. Amongst other 
mammals, the Chinese cat the dog and cat; they 
and the Japanese eat whales. When Chinese 
fishermen take oue of the hage rhizostoms, which 
abound on their coast, they rub the animal with 
pulverized alum to give 8 
the gelatinous mass. 

Dead Animals.—Many of the Dher, Pariah, 
Mhar, and Chuckili or leather-workers of India eat 
creatures that die of disease. It is eaid that, in S. 
Afries, eating the flesh of animala that have died 

















fius, fish mawe, cow GU Ibs. 


agree of coherence to braay, di 
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of pori-pneumonia causes in the eater 2 malignant 
, and that the virus ia neither destroyed 
jing uor roasting. But, after minute 
inguities throughout India, no injury aeems to 
result from such food. In 1863, when many 
horned cattle died throughout Burma, of what was 
8 to be the rinderpest ailment, there was 
& considerable amount of sickness and death from 
@ typhoid fever; but whether eating diseased 
animals was the canse, was not ascertained. 

Milk, butter, ghi, curds, poultry, eggs, mutton, 
beef and game, are eaten in some form by almost 
alinations in the S.E. of Asia, The adult Khassya, 
Garo, and Burmese wholly abstain from milk. 

Thee extent to whieh vegetable food is produced 
in India may be estimated’ by mentioning thot 56 
per cent. of the population of British India are 
agriculturists, with 16 per cent, of Iabourers, 
most of whom also are employed in the fields, 
The arca cultivated for food-crope is a little more 
than 1 acre for cach individual in the Tanjab; 
0-76 of an acre in the N.W, Provinces and Oudh } 
in Bengal, 0°81; Contral Provin; 8; Borar, 

‘Th; Bombay, 1-4; Madras, 0:93; and Mysore 
and Burma, each Lacre; and the produce of food- 
grain per acve is as under :-— 





























Panjab esa aan’ 2 bushels, oF 0:20 of a tom, 
X.W, Prov. and Ondh, 

‘and Bengal, « : or 086 
Central Provinees,. 2B) or OME 
Hera, . for olG 
Bombay, (x Sind atid 

Canna, 7 4 or 019 
Madrusand Mysore, . UL, or 0S 


In the Central Provinces, in 1872-73, the 
average produce of wheat per acre was in Husb- 
angabad only 267 Ibs. ; Sagar, 924 Ibs. ; Raipur, 
432 Iba; Nersingpar, 440 Ib 





; and Jubbulpur, 
or frou 4} to 10 buabela; and that of 
Fice in Balaghat, 560 Ibs.; Bilaspur, 426 Iba. ; 
Bhandara, 448 lbs. ; Raipur, 602 ibs. ; Seoni, 
54; aud Chanda, 675 Ibs.—or from 'G to 1 
bnstcls. With periodieally recurring famines, 
and a population increasing at a little under 1 
i canbe uinum, the importance of increasing 
in India the yield of grain and fodder has become a 
matter for serious thought, Mr. Lawes of England 
having shown that in the four years 1874 to 1877 
inclusive, in Great Britain, the average yield of 23 
kinds of wheat (dressed corn) was as under :— 
wr. 





aye, SIT. 
Average bushels, auf 424 au 
‘Avor. weight per 

bushel, + + + G1g bx, G02 Ths, 635 Ibe. 60-1 Ibe, 

Many of the aucient customs noticed in tho 
Scriptures find illustrations in modern Eastern 
life. With regard to unclean and forbidden 
animals, Matomedans follow gencrally the Jaw of 
Moses, and ouly use animale that chew the eud 
and divide the hoof. They do not cat shrimps, 
Brahmans do not use the onion, saying it ao 
resembles flesh; neither are the frait of the 
Morings pterygosporms or Sura kai ot the radiah 
articles of diet with Brabmans, and sugar from 
fy them, 








the palmyra tree wine is also avoided 
Hindus eat sitting on the floor, off metal, usually 
shes, for the facility of purifying them by 
fire, but many are now using glazed china-ware, 
which they purify with ashes. In a large enter- 
taiament, however, leaf plattera are used, made of 
the leaves, pinned together, of the banyan, the 
plas (Butea frondosa), or the plantain ‘leaf. 
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The pig, which many races avoid, is used by the 
Naidu Hindus of the Indisn Peninsula, and by 
all the aboriginal races and bhumbler Christians. 
‘Most Hindus avoid erabs, but many cat shrimps. 
Eggs are eaten by many of the Hindus; and all 
Hindus partake freely of milk, which the Burman 
and Chinese in its natural state mever touch. 
Hindus and Buddhists make food offerings to 
the deity, and bestow the first portion. With 
the Burmans the act of offering is the merit; 
and the quantities of food presented at the 
temple at Prome and at the great Shoay 
Dagon at Rangoon is 60 enormous, it is simpl 
got rid of by being all thrown over the wall 
down tho slope of the rock, Hindus make 
sacrificial offerings to the deity, the elements of 
sacrifice being a lamp, frankincense, camphor, 
and sandal-wood, which are burnt, and they ent 
the sacrificial offering, whatever it be. Food is 
often presented by Hindus to the pitri or mancs 
of their ancestors; many of the races of Northen: 
India, who follow Brahmanism, cook withi 
aacred circle, and a stranger stepping within it 
makes all unclean. A sect of Vaishnava Hindus 
will not permit a stranger to cast # lock on the 
food they eook, nor even to look on them while 
eating; and every Hindu of that sect above the 
rank of a labouring man, cata his food dressed in 
a silk cloth, 

Tt is mentioned, when describing tho meal 
noticed in Genesis xliii, 32, that they set one for 
him by himself, and for them by themselves, and 
for the Egyptians by themselves, becauss the 
Egyptians might not eat food with’ the Ltebrews, 
Yor that is an abomination to the Fgyptiana; and 
80, amongst the Hindus, different castes wilt not 
even eat food cooked in the ame earthen vessel. 
Tt a person of another caste touch a cooking 
vessel, it is thrown away, Similarly, in Genesis 
xliii, 84, it is mentionod of Joseph that be sent 
messes unto them from before lim; and this is 
still the method among some Hindus,” ‘The dishes 
are not placed on the table, but messes are sent 
to each individual by the waster of the feast, or 
by his wabstitnte, | Feasting is everywhere in the 

grent social duty, ia the manner described 
1 Kings i. 9. Food i 
in Matthew xxvi. 











eaten with the hands, as 







Eng. Cyc.; 
Huuter’s Rural 
Bengal: Craufurd. Dict; Dr. Cornish on Dietary; 
Ward, Hindoos; M. B. J. R. ‘ortune’s Residence 
in China; Robinson's Travels, ii. p, 182 ; Tomlin- 
son; Hassall; Statistique des Cereales de ia France, 
par Moreau de Jonnes, quoted by Simmons, See 
‘Agricultare; Fish; Famine; Husbandry. 
FOOL-SOLA. ‘Beng. ischynomena 
FOONG-HANG, the Chinese phomiz, » head 
ornament worn by Chinese ladies, composed of 
jewels, the wings hovering, and the beak 
hanging over the forehead on an elastic 
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The foot in most oriental countries is 
the humblest part of the body. It is alluded to 
in 1 Kings ix. 9, where the Hebrews are mentioned 





deemed comprising sketches of the 
racer 


FORBES, Mason. 


to ‘have taken hold of other gods” When a 
Person claims the protection of another, he caste 
himself down before him, and lays hold of his 
feet; and the expression is commonly uted, 
though a person may not prostrate himself, ‘I 
have taken hiold of your fect ;’ ‘I -will not leave 


your foo’ When a person is called into the 
Burman monarch’s presence, he is said to go to 
the golden feet; and a son writing to his parents 


will add that he kisses the feet of his mother, 
Several oriental nations — Buddhist, Hindu, 
Christian, and Mahomedan — have warks on 
rocks, which they believe to be imprinta of the 
feet or of the foot of people whom they rever- 
ence, auch as that on Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, or of 
Mahomed at the Kadam Rasul Hill near Hyder- 
abad. St. Augustine, when landing at Thanet, ia 
said to have Jeft the prints of his foot on the 
rock. One foot-print is shown as that of Jesns, 
in s small circular chapel covering tho stone 
which bears the foot-print, on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. The ancient Mexicans showed 
‘one of the god Tezcatlipoca, and the people of 
Samoa, one of the Navigator's Islands, showed one 
of Tiitii.—Peschel; Frere, Antipodes, p. 287. 
rage Ball 
lov, . . . Bury. | Ballone, , « 
Ballon, 2) 2 PR, | Pelota, 
Football is a favourite game with the Burmese, 
Malay, and Papuans. In Burma it ia woven of 
rattan, hollow and elastic. Tho player keeps it 
dancing a Jittle while on his foot, then occasionally 
on his ann or thigh, till suddenly he gives it a good. 
blow with the hollow of his foot, and sends it 
flying into the air. Another player runs to meet 
it, and at its first bound catches it on his foot, 
and plays in bia tum; six or eight young men 
form a circle, It must not he struck with the 
hand, but only with foot, ankle, knee, elbow, 
shoulder. The game neots agility, skill and 
practice. Malay players stand in a circl " 
or smaller according to the number e 78 
ball made of split rattans, hollow, and about 6 
inches in diameter, ix thrown up by one; the 
person to whom it approsches receives it on the 
instep of his foot, and throws it into the air 
towards his nearest playmate, who in like manner 
sends it on to the next, and'so op. With export 








players it is thus sent round from one to another 
j an extraordinary number of times without falling ; 


eometines one player will himself, particular] 
when there are many onlookers, keop the ball in 
constant motion, receiving it in’ the fall, now on 
bis foot, now on'his knee, elbow, head, shoulder, 
ete. The ball is a perfect ephere, and is ao light, 
it may be thrown almost with full force against 
any fragile object without causing injury. The 
introduction of this plaything into Europe would 
be @ great matter in households—Jowr. Ind, 
Areh, ¥. No. 11. 

FORAS, Porr. Fora, without, In Bombay, 
wasto land adjacent to cultivated land, Foraa 
and Pertengas Dependencies 

FOI S, author of Oriental Memoirs, 
a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence in Indin, 


‘tex. London 1834; Illustrations to Oriental Memoirs, 


with Bxy Notices, London 18865, 
FORBES, Non, author of Eleven Years in 


History of that Colony, 


Account of its History and Antiquities, 1640, o 
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FORBIDDEN MEATS. 


FORBIDDEN MEATS, or unclesn meats, have 
‘been amongst almost all races, ai the’ 
prohibitions being of the most fanciful kinds. 

he animals which the Hebrews were ordered 
to avoid aro enumerated in Leviticus xi. and 
Deuteronomy xiv., viz. blood, animals dying of 
‘disease or killed by wild animals. camel, hare, 
bat, coney, swine, fish without fins or scales, 
engle, oasifrage, osprey, glede, kite, vulture, raven, 
owl, cuckoo, hawk, night-hawk, awan, pelican, 
gyr~-oigle, Cormorant, stork, heron, ‘lapwing, 
creeping things which’ fly. Mahomedana adhero 
largely to the ahove, ‘They abstain from the 
animals that do not chew the cud. and divide the 
hoof; alzo from nealeless fish and from prawns. 
Many Brahmans and many indus do not cat 
animal food of any kind, and abstain even from 
onions from their flesh-like- consistence ; as also 
from fowls and their egus, The Garo and 
Kharsya hold milk in dotestation. 

‘The Chinese and the lower castes of India 
aro alnost omuivorous; and Hurmans, who are 
Buddhists, though they will not hill creaturos for 





FORESTS. 


tion hea since been prohibited, the firing of forests 
to obtain fresh grass for cattle has been prohibited, 
and fre-paths formed, 40 to 50 foet broad, to cut 
off the » Great forest tracts have been re- 
served, new plantations formed, and seed dibbled 
in amongst the mass of vegetation, 

The report of the committees had refercnce 
chiefly to the influence of forests on the climate 
and productiveness of a country; and it is now 
acknowledged that the indiscreet destruction of 
the forests of any country is apt to bring upon 
future generations threo calrmities,—the want of 
fuel, the want of water, and the want of timber ; 
while the appropriation of forest land for purposes 
of cultivation would not benefit the revenue, as 
regards climate, the interests of agriculture, the 
progress of commoree, aul the general prosperity 
of & province, doing so would gradually lead to 
the miost serious consequences. Not only is the 
rain that falls cconomized and prevented from 
rmpid evaporation, but tho water which sinks 
into the ground is being continually pumped wy 
from. grent depths by the roots of the trees, 








food, ert: any creature which others kill, and eat | exhaled hy the leaves, thus actually moistening 





ulnoat every grain and vegetable, See Food, 
FORESTS. 

Fou Fn, Biabar Pers. 

Fost, Wald, iit, Floresta, Nels f 
janyal, . Mixp, Ormau,’. 

Fouunta, Itosco, Tr. 


Drs. Noxburgh, Royle, Wallich, Gibson, and 
MClelland, for many years continwotsly. during the 
‘earlior prt of the 19th ecutury, urged the necossity 
for attention to the forests of Indin and Burma. A 
vast extont of forest land in Ouch, sitnated ov the 
‘east pido of the Kerrowlee river, wan deseritid by 
Dr. Roylo us hohling out the prospect of very 
valuable supplios by tho year 1450, provided that 
igang wero adopted for preventing wanton de- 
struction, aud of allowing tho young plants to 
grow up and suny the place of those which are 
out down. Dr. Wallichdrew attention to tle forests, 
then oveupying the islands of the Gogra. com- 
monly called Chandnes Choke, Ho represented 
them as in every way deserving of being preserved 
for the nae of Government. and protected from 
destructive depredation, The sissoo and fal 
forests of the Dchra Doon were ulso recommended 
to be preserved, being as important for the stations 
in the north-west of India, as thc forests of Oudh 
and Gorakhpur are for those in the south. 

Dr. Gibson uncensingly advised the Bombay 
Government to preserve their forests, and to form 
plantations of hardy treea; Mr. Dalzell’s efforts to 
preserve the Sind foresta were untiring; in 1840. 
1848, and 1878, Surgeon-Gencral Balfour advised 
arboriculture. 

In 1850, the British Association at Edinburgh 
appointed @ committee to report on the probable 

fects of the destruction of tropical foresta, and 
the report was presented the following year, 1851, 
at their meeting at Ipewich. A year afterwards, 
forest. conservancy esiablishments were eanc- 
tioned for the Madras Presidency and for British 
Burma, and by Act vn. of 1865, the Government 
of India insned forest rules and penalties, 

__ The foresta of India had up to that time been. 
‘injured by the fires of the kumari cultivators and 
cowherd races, and by reckless felling of wood 
merchants; whilst 10 systematic were 
adopted to preserve or restore. Kumari i 








2 whole of the folinge is found dri 


| thencighbouring atmosphere in the driest weather, 


and benefiting the erops of the neighbouring 
ficlds. In passing through a tamarisk jungle early 
in the morning, even in the weather, the 
ing,—bot from 
dew. bot from the water of exhalation broaght up 
from proat depths by the vital processes of vege- 
tation : tho whole ‘of {bis pace into watery 
vapour iu a few hours. If foresta be clesred away, 
the neighbouring ficlds hocome exposed to the vio- 
Jenoo of parching winds, anc linble to be covered 
with drifting sand, while cattle find no grazing and 
no shelter from the seorchiug heat. 

The Suuderbun tract, extending over $000 
square miles, is a dismal awamp, growing timber 
treet and nnderwood, its most valuable tree 
being the Heritiera litforalis. Tbe western const 
of the Peningnla of India, the country above 
the ghats in Cannea, the Animallay ond Pulney 
Hil, have famous forests, and Malabar teak 
jins always been remarkable for its superiority 
to that of «ther places, and with which the 
lockyards nd ordnance department was long 

cd. The forests to the eastward of the 
in river, in Martnban, when visited by Dr. 
Wallich, were very favourably reported on, for 
the supply of epleudid bamboos ae well as of teak, 
for the extent of the forests. the size of their 
timber, aud the facility of procuring it. Subse- 
quently, Dr. M-Clelland reported in the forests of 
Pega and Tenasserim, 85 species of soft white 
wood, wany of them’ valuable either for their 
fruit, gums, oil-seed, or spices; others, for their 
close and compact ‘structures, are employed in 
the manufacture of renall ware, as a species of 
Rauclea used for making combs, and two species 
of Erythrina yield the light charcoal emy 
{o the manufactnre of gunpowder, "These ght 
woods, uscless as timber, belong to the famili 
Urticaccee (including more than 20 species of 
Ficus) and  Steronlincer, Laurinem, Rubiscer, 
Myristicacem, Ancnacem, Spondinces, and Big- 
noniaces’, with odd spoties from other familisa, 
OF the remaining white woods, 25 in number, 
‘valuable for their strength and closeness of grain, 
17 of them were thought fit for house-bu 
and 8, from the hardness snd finsness of their 
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grain, render them valuable os fancy woods for 
sabinetmaking. He found 25 red-colaured woods, 
7 of which, from their strength and solidity, 
adapted for the various purposes of house-build— 
ing; 7, from the elegance of their grain and 
colour, ‘are suited to tho vatious purposes for 
which mahogany is used, aud 11 are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Yellow 
woods, 3 in nuoiber, hard and fine-grained, auited 
to fancy purposes, There are 12 dark-browo 
woods, all valuable, 11 of them adapted for house- 
building, and probably for ship-building, and one 
for special purposes requicing great strength and 
hardness ‘Bask woodssonsi o {diferent kins 
all of which are valuable for their strength and 
hardness. There were 7 varietics of light-brown 
wood, coloured wood anbracing all the timber 
of most value in the province, exclusive of teak. 

Tn British Sikkim are 105,004 acres of forest, 
and there are also forests’ in Assam, Ducea, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Palemow, ant the Raj- 
toabal Hilla, In British Sikkim and the Dwai 
of Bhutan are large tracts of sal (Vati 
robusta), The higher slopes of the Darj 
district above 6000 fect have been reserve 
plantations of temperate aud sub-tropical trees 
have been formed, end several thousand maho- 
gray, toes were planted in the Torai, Forest 

racts of the N.W. Provinc» are in Kamaon, 
Garhwal, Mecrut, Robilkheul, Gorakhpur, aud 
Shunsi, In Kamuaon sud Gurhwal, the fotal area | 
surveyed was 406,184 areas, of which more than | 
nine-tenths were covered with tho cheer or stone 
pine. The Government forests in Gorakispur 
cover an area of 127.527 acres, 116,344 of which 
are occupied hy aal trees, with an average of 25 
to the acre, About 400,000 seres of Garhiwal and 
Kamaon nro covered by the Pinus louyifolia, 
bearing sbout 15 trees to tho acre. 

The Oudh forests are in threo districts, The 
first, ot Khirigurh district, lies between the rivers 
Sohsli and Mohana, The area is 263 square miles, 
of which 149 square miles produce sal; but the 
trees here in 1868-69 were uot large enough to 
Brodnoe logs of timber. The second, or Barnitch 

istrict, the countries between the rivers herrow- 
lee and Girwa, is partly covered with sissoo forest 
and partly with a dengo jungle of a variety of trees. 
The forest area is 170 square miles, of which 100 
produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, viz. Vatica 
robusta, Dalbergia sissoo, Cedrela toona, Diospy- 
ros melanoxylon, Conocarpus latifolia, Terminalia 
tomentosa, Aoadia catechus, and Naucloe cordifolia, 
‘isnco, toon, and ebony. Other forest trees of Oudlt 
are, Higle ‘marmelos, Ailanthus exccise, Baseia 
Astifolia, Eugenia jambolana, Feronis clepbantam, 
a ‘Mimusops clengi, and Terminalia 

lerica, 


The Panjab forests on the banks of the five 
rivers are of great value, and the deodar forests 
of the rajas of Chamba and Bassabir are avail- 
able for the Indian Government. The northern 
bog of Ligdhe ia on the hanks of the Beas in 


{in the arid tract of Sind and the Panjab, forests 

al baba (Acacia Arabica) line he Indon a varios 

‘which, in Middle on: ind, are 
Points, Ww . per 
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tree, salvadora, and 
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in rear of the babul forests, The dry belt of the 

Panjab has woods on the high land betweon the 

iver, composed maioly of prosopis, ealvadora, 
capparis. 


pperis 

The woodiands of a portion of Rajputana are 
tnalnly composed of a beautiful tre, @ species of 

nogeisss, with small leaves and drooping 
branches. 

Sandal-wood gro nthe S. dry belt of Mysore, 

Outside the aria zones, the teak grows in the 
mountain tracts and west coast of the aonth of 
India, where also grow the blackwood trees, poon 
spar trees, angely, vengay, ani iral; and the sal 
(Vatica robusta) grows in the extensive forests at 
tho foot of the Himalaya, in foresty in the Rewa 
territory, the enstern part of the Central Province, 
and the adjoining districts of Bengal, 

The moist belt along the Hiaalayan range to 
Barnia and ‘Tenasserim, and that slong the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India to the top of the 
hata, is covered with luxuriant evorgreen vegeta- 

In the Himalaya are the foresta of pines and 
firs, Tho deodar haa its eastern limit in Kamaon, 
Dut is azcceuiled by other coniferous trees, one of 
which, the Prous Abasayana. oxtends into Burma. 
The Fiens elastica, yiclding caoutchous, i found 
along the foot of the Himalaya from Sikkim to 
‘Assam, and more sparingly at the foot of the 
Khassyn and Cachor Hille, Assam algo han the 
Mosua ferrea, -\rlocarpus chaplasba, ad Lager- 
atrcemia regine. 

In Burma there are extousive forcsts of Pinus 
Kobaseynua on thobigh mountains, large teak forenta 
botween tho Salwiu and Sitang, and magnificent 
evergreen forest veqetation in the moister valleys, 
where {roes grow to a height of 200 fect. 

Forewts in British Burma cover 4,480,000 aores, 
out of n toinl of 60,000,000 ncres. OF thie the 
teak foresta take up 1,534,000 agros; and forests 
devoid of teak, but in sitailar loenlities, 2,945,920, 
The richest in teak aro on the hill between the 
Irawadi and Sitany. ‘The destruction of the forests 
of Acucia catechn has boon reckless, Burma alao 
yields the Xylia dolabriformis. ‘Teak plmtations 
Were commenced in 1436 on the river above 
Rangoon, and on the Sitang near Tounghoo, 
iutended to extend to 30,000 acres. 

Tn Kamaon aud Garhwal, the characteristic 
trees are the chil (Pinus excelsa) and the chir 
(Pinus longifolia). “Below lie the great sal and 
Tamboo forests, which have been much work 
‘but there is still much timber near tho Koai 
Ramganga rivers. 

"The deodar forests of Gangotri and Jaunsar, N. 
of the Debra valiey, near the souroos of the ‘To 
and the Bhagirathi, the last leased from the Tiri raja. 

In .pur, ‘sal is the characteristio tree, 
mixed with terminalia and acacia. 

‘The deodas forests arein the valleys of the Butte, 
Beas, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum, and their tributarios, 
The forests of the Chamba and Bassahir states 
are leased by the Government of india, The 
rakhs or preserves in the Panjab Doabs, between 
the rivera, consist of about 8000 square miles 
Plantations of sissoo snd kiker have been 
formed at Changa Manga in the Bari Doab, 44 
miles below Lahore; also on the Jhelam nent 
Lodhiana, and near Dehli and along most of the 


irrigation canals, 
In Oudh, the forests in the Kheri, Gonde, and 
Bharaich dis ave strips out off from the 
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Nepal forests on high ground slong the Ne 
Nene Lo te conta of sal taninelias Ge | 
congcarpus,inlermpersed with open glades of grass 
land. 

In the Contra! Provinces there are great tracts” 
of jungle, but only a small part properly forest. 
The hills between the Narbada and Nagpur, 
though covered with trees, contain little timber of 
value. In the Central Provinces, 2880 square 
tuiles of forest tracts have been reserved, 11,000 
square miles romain unreserved, and there are 
10,000 square miles of timber tracts belonging to 
private individuals. The tenk in the forests 
of the Mandla distriet, at the bead of the Nar- 
bada river, has been ruthlessly felled. Thence 
to Raipur are extensive sal forests; and the 
Dela Kari forest near Pachmari is the most 
westerly position of the sal tree in Central India. 
But further west are remnants of the teak 
foresta of Baitul and }Jusbangabad, from whi 
‘the citica of Ujjain, Indor, and Malwa were built. 
The vast forests to the word, the muguificent: 
teak along the Godavory, and the great sal belt 
around Chatisgarh, extend acrasa the centre of 
Tadia from the head of the Nonbada to Cuttack. 

In Berar are G46 square miles of reserves. 
Mysore and Coorg have three great forest belts, 
—the evergecen oa the Western Ghats, yielding 
migely, pou, iromvood, and blackwood 
moderately moint bolt feom 14) 10 40 miles wide, 
on the eastern slopes of the hata, yielding tonk 
aud sandal-wouds aud a diy region on the 
castern side of Mysore, on which grow the Hard- 
wickia, Terminalia, and Couocarpus. In Mysore 
the reserves aro 39% aqunre miles. In Coorg 
there are 347 square miles, besides the Devala 
Kadn, or sacred forests, 

Forests of Bombay Presidency oxtowl for 300 
miles, from Canara in the south’to the Mahi river 
in the north, im the districts of Cauara, Tanna, 
Kolabe, and Kandesh, the Lest tracts being new 
the line of hats, 

‘The foretia of Sind, culled Beyla, cover 362,460) 

acres, ‘They were otiginally luntiog-grounds of 
tho Amirs.“ They aro dependent on the ioundn- 
tiona of tho Indus, without which they would 
disappoar. 
In tho Anitallay foresta of Malas there are 
regerved teak forvsts, The Conolly teak plan- 
tation on the Beypur river was begun jn 18dd. 
‘The teak seod is stecpod in water for 48 hours, 
and sown on raised beds of fine mould covered 
with straw, to prevent too rapid evaporation ; they 
germinate in 10 or 12 days, aud in the interval 
are constantly watered. At Mudumalli a planta- 
tion of 20,000 teak trees was formed in 1865. 

Australian gam-troes were introduced into the 
Nefigherries abont 1850, 

Sandal - wood planting hae been tried with 
success in Cuddapah and Kurnool districts, and 
in the Segar and Collegal ranges of Coimbatore. 
Tho sandal-wood tracte belonging to the Govern- 
ment are confined to certain portions of the 
Coimbatore and Salem collectorates. The tree is 
efton fomnd in hedgerows and Jow scrub jungle 
etc., but ia seldom seen in any regular forest. Up 
toa fow yoars ago, sindal-wood was considered & 
Government monopoly,—at least none of the ryots 
Te, tmarted a tight fo fell it when found in even 

eit OWN and hedgerows ; it Upon A 
collector of the Salem district raising the question, 
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‘the Government waived any cisim to the trees, 
and they are now generally sold standing by the 
ryote, to mercbanta, etc., for a merely nominal 
sum,” Sandal-wood planting bas been ancoessfully 
tried in the Ciaidapd and Kurnool distrieta, and 
in the Segar and Collegal ranges of Coimbatore, 
South Canara is held to be a promising fleld for 
the extension of the experiment, as the tree it 
indigenous in portions of that district, Black- 
wood and catecku trees huve been largely planted 
in S. Canara, and much euccess bas att led the 
formation of plantations of the babul, casuarina, 
red sanders, and Pithecolobium saman planta- 
ions, the Inter being a Central American treo, 
esteemed very valuable for fuel, the eced of which 
was obtained from Ceylon. Much bas been done 
for the extension of fuel reserves and plantations, 
iew of the railway requirements, aod too 

ich importance cannot be attached to the addi- 
to the Conodly teak plantations in Malaber, 

‘are an estabhshed success, ‘Teak plant- 
under trial in Kurnool, the Animallays, 
Boimaputty, Mudumalli and its western vicmity, 
in the Cumbum valley of Madura, and in South 
Canara, aud the results bitherto obtained are very 
promising, 

The area of the conserved forests of the Madras 
Presidency is supposed to be more then 5000 
square miles. The area of reserves anil planta 
tions for railway fuel ie xbout 6200 acres, estimated 
Lo yield 67,000 tous of Brewood annually; and the 
arca of teak, sandal-wood, ete., plantations is 
about 2500 acres, From 1860-61 to 1874-75, the 
Lalances of receipts aud charges ranged from a 
debit Is. 59,380 to n credit Re, 4,28,640, tho annual 
average profit for the period being Rs. 1,11,518. 

The reserved Government forests in the Nulla 
mallays district are nt an elevation of from 2000 
to 2500 fect above the sea, aud contain some 
of the finest blackwood timber in the world. 
‘The Cuddapah forests comprise the whole of the 
forests on the ills and plains on both sides of the 
N.W. line of railway running between Tripntty 
and Cnddapal, and are estinated to cover 250 
equare niles; reserves were established in the dis- 
tricts of Cuddapah and North Arcot, in addition to 
a large plantation at Ghooty in the Bellary range, 
‘Tho working season in the Animallays lasts from, 
June to November, daring which time the forests 
fre almost entirely covered with a dense under- 
growth of grass, often growing to the height of 
ten feet, and swarming with wild beasts and ele- 
phanta.’ For the other six months of the year 
‘work is impossible, owing to the malaria causing 
severe jungle fevers. The woodcuttera very often 
refuse to work on account of the large number 
of tigers and elephants, which prove a source of 
endless annoyance. These foresta are the finest 
in India, and should be placed under a very strict 
conservancy system, 

The forests of Mysore are those of Bilikal in Kan- 


Kauhalli, and Singapore, Muvakal, and Kaghanbulli 


Ashtagram, and in 1878-79 had an 
area of $22 eqoare uailen OF mndal-moede 1003} 
tons were sold for Rs. 8,89,935, and the salea 
boos "produ 












of and bam eed. in 1875-76 
Re, 71,052, in 1878-79 Rs. $4,707. . 
‘aspect. of Coorg presents an entire fores 
the long and narrow valleys cultivated within 
serve but to render the vast woods more striking. 
The whole of the eastern boundary proventa 
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remarkable line of demarcation, exhibiting an 
almost uninterrupted and impervious wood from 
the Burmagherry Hill till reaching the Cauvery : 
this space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing | 
westwards, the wood decreases in density as the | 
country improves in cultivation, and ‘becomes | 
gradually thinner till renching the Western Ghat, | 
the immediate summits of which, naturally bare 
of wood, are clothed with a luxuriant herbage. 

In 1881 there were 16,246 square miles of forest 
and fuel reserves in Bengal, Berar, Barma, Hin- 
dastan, and the Panjab; the Panjab had 15,000 
square miles of rakh or preserves in its various 
districts, and there are leased forests in Berar, 
Bombay, Garhwal, Tobri, Madras, and Panjab. 

‘Under Act vii. an order was issued prohibiting 
felling of forests at an elevation of 6000 feet or 
upwards, In 1879 the Panjab Government issued 
regulations to protect the Hazare forests, providing 
for their management, grazing, cutting timber 
within the reserved ares, and the creation of 
village forests, the district officer being empowered | 
to eet apart certain areas of the village waste for 
this purpose, Such areas are the crests and slopes 
immediately below the crests of hills, the catch- 
ment basins of rivers, all steep and rocky slopes 
and. other waste Inds, of which the clearance is, 
in the opinion of the district officer, unadviaable. 
And in the case of other kinds of lands, a majority 
of the landowners, representing two -thirds of 
the revenue, may apply to the deputy-coumie- 
sioner to have a tract set, apart as village forest. 
Squatting, breaking up the soit, cutting trees or 
‘rashwood, barking trees, or gruzing cattle con- 
trary to the general ordeis, removing dead leaves 
or kindling fires, arc prohibited within a yillngo 
forest. Also the district officer can require the 
owner of any cultivated land on n hnll-side to tuke 
the necessary atep for ensuring the stability of the 
soil; and also, in case of erosion of a river's banks, 
or of risk of torrent action, or of the oceurrence 
of landslips, to enclose and plant the m 
area in such manner as most effectually to guard 
against the threatened danger. The areas 80 en- 

‘are to be regurdled aa a reserved forest, and 
the owner is to be compensated as though it were 
taken up for » public purpose. 

‘The forest's wild products vary in different parta, 
but honey, wax, roots, fruits, gall- nuts, ginger, 
turmeric, ‘cardamoms,’ dye - powder, resin, and 
various fibres are obtained yearly from the foreats 
of the Madras Presidency. Cinnamon bark, 
cinnamon flower, resins, gall-nuts, and bamboo 
eprouta, in Malabar. The most valuable of these 
Products is cardamom; but a large quantity of 
‘this spontaneous crop is never gathered, and all 
efforts to collect it are failures, as the jungles are 
uninhabited by human beings, and wild animals 
take s talie in fier. Cinnamon bark aad flower | 
are |, the former by strippi 18 treen, 
and the latter by Stucking the Bower 
‘Dlossom. Nagabetta (a species of cane) is carried 

















frequenting the temple at Subrami 
grow . The Government of Madras have 
edly declared that. they ‘will not sanction 
‘any step in the direction of izing the forest 
, the collection of which affords the only 
‘and means of subsistence open to the 
inhabitants of wild forest tracts. 


‘The gross revenue derived from the Indian 


wers when in in woods, 
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forests, in the ten years 1872 to 1881, was 
£6,204,977, and tho charges £1,207,554.° The 
importance’ of forests to tropical climates, os 
inducing rain and prescrving surface-water, ia 
reengnised, ‘The oxiensive clearing of a country 
diminishes the quantity of runing water that 
flows over it. Hain oftener falls, and more dew is 
deposited, in well-wooded countries than when a 
country is naked ; mountains, when covered with 
their native forests, gather clouds around their 
summits, condense the humid particles of the air, 
and equalize the fall of rain; lands destitute of 
the shelter of trees allow of a more rapid evapora- 
tion; forests preserve the surfaco-water, and 
hushaud and regulaic its flow.—2oyle’s Productive 
Resources of India; M*Cletland ; Cleghorn in Year= 
book of Facts, p. 2%}, of 1868;  Scéndian, July 12, 
1856; Annels, Fadian Administration, March 1861, 

FORMICIDA, an extensive’ family of 
Hymenoptcrous insecte, belonging to the section 
‘Aeuleata, sub-section Heterozyna, Latreilte, com- 

ising the numerous tribes of ants, ‘The family is 
istinguishod by the wingless state of their abortive 
females, by the great length of the basal joint of 
the antenna in the females and the neuiters, in 

ich they are elbowed at the extremity of this 
joint, and by the first or the first and second 
joints of tho abdomen being knotted; the upper 
lip of the neutere te Inger horay, and perpen- 
dicular, falling between the jawa; the eyes are 
rounded, ot oral and entire, the ‘form of thete 
organs varyiug greatly in many of the species, 
Tne theie structural character” the | Foruicide 
resomble the Tiphiw and Daryli belonging to the 
section of the sand-wasps. The neutors are 
emaller than the males, and theso are smaller than 
the females ; the abdomen in the first and last of 
these sexes is composed of six regments, in the 
male of seven, ‘The fetpales and neutera are 




















furnished with a sting in many of the species. 
‘Thoee species which have stings emit an irritating 
uid into the wounds which they snake, while 





stingless species discharge xed tranaparent 
finid on to the skin, causing painful blistere, 
The various genera of this family, according 
to Latreille, are:—Formica, Polyergus, Ponera, 
Myrmica, and Atta, This last genus differs from 
Myrmica’ only in having very short palpi; the 
head of the workers is generally very thick, 
‘The Sd Zribe Formicites contain those ants that 
have no sting, and th domiual pedicle ie of one 
knot. only. “it comprises two govern, Polyengus 
and Formica, The Formica gcuua is distinguished 
by having the footetalk of the abdomen composed 

a single joint, the mandibles triangular, and 
devticulated at the edge. The females are desti- 
tute of asting. ‘The neatera are aboot ono-third 
of an inch long, of a black colour, with the thorax, 
abdominal seale, and a large part of the head red. 
Jt makes its large conical nest in the open ground 
i ete., amassing together Jarye quantities 
of aticks, straws, ete. Dr. Jerdon notices in India 
F. ammon, angusticollia, assimilis, carinate, cine- 
rascens, compressa, bastata, indifessa, longipes, 
tana, phyllophil,” relucens, ‘mufo-gaucs, aex- 

ness, mmaragdina, timida, vagans, velox, alzicla, 
and spivicola. ‘The fondness of F. indefeas, 
Sykes, for sweet substances is very great. F. gigas 
is'more than an inch ong. e 

F. compress, Fabr., well known as the black 
ant, is found throughout every part of India 
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except the western coast, It lives in very nume- 
ous societies in the ground, the entrance to the 
nest being often round the trunk of a tree, or 
close to some building. The warriors are very 
numerous. Their food is chiefly vegetable eecre- 
tions, sugar, etc,, and Colonel Sykea bas given an 
interesting acconnt of the devastations coramitted 
‘by thom on preserves, augar, ote. They bite 
rather ecyerely, but the pain is quite momentary. 
‘At certain times grcat numbers of the winged 
tales and females aro secu at the mouth of the 
nest, and they remain there for soveral days. 
‘When they tako wing, they do so in vast numbers, 
sud always at night. 

F. smaragdina, Worker, the red ant of India, 
Dimiya, Sixg., of a uniform palo 1ufous. Male 
of a sufous colons. Femalo of a yalo shining 

en colour, Tho red ant is well known in 

bar aul the wooded paris of India, bnt is 
rare in the Karnatic, It forms a nest of livi 
Jeaves, which it drawa together without detaching 
from the branch, aud unites with a fine whit 
web; aomotimnes this neat ix above a foot in 
dineter, but usually smaller. Tho society consists 
of a vast number of individuals, and in large nests 
aro many females and mules, both with and 
without their wings ot ail times of the year. 
‘Thoy are very old and pugnacious, aud bite very 
reverels, They Hive chiely on vogutiblosceretion, 
and are very partial to the flowers and buds of 
some of the loranthi, which abound ou tho 
western const, ‘They often form a temp 
web round the flowers, or sometimes round the 
fruit, of various trees, vir. the Eugenia Malaccensis, 
Artabotrys odorutinsima, ete. apparently ouly 
for the purpone of feediug undisturbed, They will, 
however, ‘ap souecienae teed on decaying ‘animal 
matter, ‘It is said that the web they form 
occasionally used for writing on in the 
Provineca of Lidia, sud that these ants ore made 
roy muest of wasps that may have 
established themse’ in a house. They are 
said to destroy all the waaps, but to become 20 
infuriated, that their own Uxliscriminate attacks 
i In garde 


tial to nano trees, but in t 


















ly ns bud as thoso of their foes. 
they are most par’ 
jungles they make uo selectivt. 
tim my thie 
ody covered with’ lung scattered hairs; ouly 
found on the Malabar coast, where it is very 
common, living cbiefly on vegetable eccrctions. 
Tt lise its nest under ground. It ia timid, if 
appronehed or touched, dropping to the ground 
at once and hiding itself. Oi one ocension pigeon 
uaba placed in @ room on the floor were found 
killed by these anta, chiefly, however, the warriors. 
F, velox, Jerdon, colour blackish, abdomen 
greenish pubescent. Very common in Malabar, 
and alzo found in the Kamnntic. It frequents 
flowers, especially delighting in those that have 
at quantities of polieu, such as tho Cucur- 
itaocw, Hibisei, etc. It ruus very speedily, and 
is very onsily alarmed, dropping to the ground on 
‘being touched. See Ants; Insecta, 

IRMOSA or I'abau Island, called also Ty- 
‘oan, ia about 210 miles in length from NN. 
to &8.W., its south point, called the Cape of 
Formosa, being in lat. 21° 539’ N.. long. 150° 
533 E, It is 20 to 80 miles wide, and is traversed 
down its centre by a mountain range, which rises 
#9 8000 feet in the south and 13,000 foot inthe 
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north helf; tho valleys and higher slopes aro 
Clothed with treea, AB yet only $5 epecien of iin 
mammala and 128 of birds are known, several of 
them identical with the epecies of India and Malay 
Peninsala ; 43 of ite land birds aro peculiar to 
the island, Formosa is part of a chain which 
Yios along the Asiatic continent, and forms a dis- 
tinct and well-defined ethnic and geographic 
group, which includes all the Japanese and Aino 
ot from oe to Kavatestuike 3 and Mr, 

ogan to call it Aino-Japancsia. It was 
Known'to the Chineso A.D. 1451, te was’ hold by 
tho Dutch for a shoré time. The western const 
iz occupied to grout exiont by recent sottlers 
from China, but the interior ia inhabited by 
several rude tribes, whose language differs from 
the known Formosa, ‘The aborigines, called 
Kebalan, are short in stature, of tawny com- 
Plexions, aud lack hair. Although inhabiting a 
great and fertile island, affording to all appearance 
a fair opportunity of development, they have never 
made any progress in civilisation, and at present 
scam to live ina state of barbarism. The languago 
of Formosa, according to M. de Rosner, appears 
to be a branch of the Oceanic, which, however, 
belongs to a state intermediate between the mono- 
tonic and the inflectional; words of the Malayan 
languages are to be found in the language of the 
aborigital inhabitants, In the north-western 
postion of the island sulybur nines are frequently 
met with, prosenting plots in the otherwise 
Denutifal sconery, Tho gigantic laurels from which 
the eamphor is obtained are found on the moun- 
tains in the possession of the aborigines. In the 
neighbourkood of Tamsuy alone, 00,000 ibe. of 
this valuable commodity are produced annually, 
Petroleum also ndds to the riches of the island, 
which, both feom its natural and artifoial pro: 
ducts, is well worth a struggle on the part of the 
Japaneso to obtain, and on the part of China to 
dletend. | Aralia papyrifera in Formos doos not 
exeood 6 feot highs Formosa Phetaané i the 
Emplocamus Swainboii,—Jnd, Arek. Supp. ii, 
318-358; Jopan, 410; Lvo-choo; Horsburgh; 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Adams ; Cornhill 
Magazive; Jour. Ind, Arch.; Marryat'e Ind, 
alrch. 41; Dr. Collingwood, Trans, Ethn. So, N 
Sw vip. 139; 4. #, Wallace. 

FORREST, Cartam THOMAS, author of 
Yoyaye to New Guinea and the Moluccas from 
j Balambangan, in 1774-76, with a Vooabulary of 
{the Magindano Tongue, Lond, 1780. 

FORSKAL, PETER, a native of Denmark or 
Sweden, who travelled in Arabia and Egypt, and 
wrote the Flora Zgyptiace, Arabica, and other 
¥ 


orks. 
FORSTER, GEORGE, an early traveller trom. 
india to Europe. He pro by laud from 
| Bengai to the Caspian Sea, and from thence by 
| the ordinary route on the Volga, etc, to Petera- 
yung, in the year 1784, He avoided the oo 
of the Sikhs. He wrote Jonmeys from 
through Kashmir, Afghanistan, He 


lerat, Persia, 
bs ete., to England, Lon 
FO! 


























d. 1808. 

IA’ VIRIDISSINA, a _beantifal 
dowering plant of Chins; it blossoms in epring- 
tame. Forsythia auspenss, Smith, Lien-k'iau, 
Cumx., ia obtained in Shen-si and other Chiness 
provinces; the fruit, leaves, and root are weed 


jally.— Smith. 
| “FORT GEORGE, the fortrea of Bombay. Fort 
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FORTUNE, ROBERT. 


Gloucester, a fort now in ruins, ia on the left bank 
of the Hoogly river, about 15 miles below Cal- 
entta. Fort Golconda, a fortress on a rocky hill 
on the left bank of the Seena river, five miles WV. 
of the city of Hyderabed in the Dekhan; its 
bidder is not Known. Te consists ofan enosiot, 
with bastions and a citadel. After a siege 
soven months, it fell by treachery in the end of 
September 1687. Vort St. David, a place in the 
Karnatic at Behoor ; between it and Pondicherry, 
Major Lawrence, in August 1752. entirely defeated. 
the French army. Fort St. George, the fortress 
at Madras, built on the principle of Vauban. Fort 
Victoria, the name given to Bancoote, aftcr its 
aurrender to Commodore James on the 8th Ap: 
1756, Fort William, the fortress of Calentta ; 
‘was constructed by Lord Clive. 

FORTUNE, ROBERT, a scientific _hortieul- 
turist, who collected many rare plants in China, 
in the middle of the 19th century; obiit 1880. 
Hie first voyage war made in 1842, for the 
Horticultural Society of Tondon. During four 
years’ wandering, le discovered several new 
‘useful and ornamental plants, which now add to 
tho beanty of many an English garden. He was 
in 1848 deputed by the Court of Directors of 
tho East India Company, and upwards of 20,000 
tea-planta, eight firat-rato manufactorers, and a 
Jarge supply of implements, were procured from 
the finest ter districts of Ching, and convoyed in 
safety to the Himalaya, ‘This’ journey ocoupied 
Altogether about threo year and ho rotumedi to 
England nt the ond of 1831. He was deputed 
again in 1852, for the purpose of aling to the 
collections ‘ready found, and of procuring more 
tea-makers. He was occupicd in this undertaking 
for nearly three years, and the rosult of his missi 
was considered very satisfactory. Hik fourth 
voyage was made in the services of the United 
Statea Government, to procure a very large supply 
of tea-plants, for trial in some partsot tho American 
Union, and other choice productions deairable to 
introdice. He wrote Residenco in Chica, aud 
‘Wanderings in China. 

FOSSILS. Copal occurs fonsil along with lignite 
in the tertiary beds of the Malabar const neat 
Travancore, and on the east coast of Africa. It 
was first found in the blue olay at Highgate, ncar 
London ; it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. 
Tt oecurs in irregular pieces or amall nodular 
masses, Ite colour is yellowish or dull brown, 
nearly opaqae ; lustre resinous ; fracture con- 
choidat; sp. gr. 1-046. When heated it yields 
an aromatic odour, and meits into a limpid fluid ; 
it burn with a yellow flame and much smoke. 
‘When strongly heated in contact with the air, it 
is totally dissipated. 

Fossils ‘are very abundant in Southern Asia, 
all along the seaboard; west of Pondicherry, 
and near Trichinopoly ; in Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces ; in the valley of the Nerbadda, 
in all tho coal tracts, in tho Siwatik Hills, and in 
Burma. Of thove found in Burms by Mr. Oldham 
doring his companionship with the embassy, he 
ote tie following. elapbant.taak ‘and Wover 
jew; mastodon lower jaw and molar tooth; 
rhinoceros tooth; tapir lower jaw; deer; mus 
‘ot meryeopotanms, portion of cranium; garial 
fmgmenta; bones of the pschydermate, rumi- 
‘natita, crocodile, tortoise, 

Sit’ Proby T. Cantley 
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large tortoise, 
carried on extensive 


FOSSILS. 


researches in conjunction with Dr. Faleoner, in 
the fossil remains of the Siwalik Hill They 
presented to the British Museum an extensive 
collection of fossil inammalia from the Panjab 
Siwalik. At Gutehavelly, north of Trincomalee, 
is a bed of calcareous clay, in which recent shells 
and crasinecans, principally Macrophthalmus aud 
Seylia, arc found iu a semi-fossilized stata. The 
breccia at Jaffna and the nrenaceous strata in 
‘the western const of Mansar nud the neighbour- 
hood of Galle also contain recent shells. These 
fossils, when powdered, aro necd by the Arabs 
a8 & specific for diseases of ithe eye, ‘The sali- 
gramma which the saiva nud saishnava Hindus 
worship are fossil water-worn mumonites, found 
in t of the udek aiver in Northern India. 
ke Lin-lung, rori, and chooli stones found in 
the whirlpools of ‘the Nerbadda ani Chambal 
rivers are also worshipped by Jlindus; but they 
are not fossils, merely stones rounded by attri- 
tion. Numerons foseils are obtained iu the Baloti 
range and in the Shaikh Boolen Hills, which may 
Le considered offehootsfrom the Salt ange, Fossils 
also occur in the Lagari, Mazari, and Lower Hills 
of the Sulimani range.” A apecies of echinus is 
found fossil inthe Lagari ills, Imam Bakhsh Kbaa, 
and Dehra Ghazi Khan, and the curious trilinear 
markings on it are compared by tho people to the 
impression of a bird's foot, to which accordingly 
they attribute the origin of these fossils, The 
natives regard the lager fouls of the Mazari 
Hills as the potrified clothes of fifty betrothed vir- 
ins, who, while bathing, were surprieed by their 
fature husbands. They prayod Heaven to grout 
them a covering; in’ answer to thia the earth 
swallowed them up, and thoir clothes became 
stones. In the Panjeh, a fossil encrinite iz used 
in medicine, uudor the name of Sang-i-yabudi, 
gr dows stong; and the Sangcln, a pummulita 
from Dehr Ghari Khan, and Seug-i-abad-naj, 
another nummulite, nre also used in medicing. 

‘The Dehli systont of Iiills includes those of the 
Debli, Gurgan, and Hissar districts, also the 
Shekawati Hillg in Gurgaon, which ultimately 
become fused in the Aravalli rauge. Some of 
these hill are fossiliferons, others yield metals, 
the copper of Hissar aud Singhaua in Gurgaon 
district belonging to this series. In other por- 
tions marbles and freestono are found the 
Kalyana Hills of Dadri, now included in the 
hind territory, furnish elastic (micaceous) aand- 
stone. 

Spiti yields aimmonites, asiaitc, belomnites, 
species of nucula, othoveros, yholadomya, rhyn~ 
ohonells, and spirifer. 

The Shih-yen of the Chincse aro fossil ahella, 
species of epirifer and rhynchonella, used medi- 
Gaalty, ” Fos wood i found ebuniantly io 
Burma, in tho Kyen-dweon, and Namloroong. 

Fossil wood in the sandstones at Trivicary near 
Pondicherry, at the village of Verdur Valudayur, 
four miles E, of Trivicary, and other fossils sent 
to Britain by Mz, Kayo and Mr. Cunliffe, ware 
described by Mr. Edward Forbes. The Trivicary 
fouil wood is embedded in coarse silicions con- 
glomerste. The conglomerate in Sind consis 
chiefly of the rolled fragmenta of the nummulite 
and other sub-adjacent rocks. In the cliff at 
Minora, near Kurachee, adjoining beds of oystera 
‘and other sea-shells, én sifu, along with fooeil 
‘wood like that of Cairo, and fossils nearly ideotioal 




















nay 


FOTHERGILLIA {NVOLUCRATA. 


with those of Central India, Burma, and the 
Siwalik range. 

The fossils of Perim Island, in the Gulf of Cain- 
bay, are embedded in a conglomerate, consisting 
mostly of rounded portions of trap in a cla 
cement, and along with these are num 
fragments of fossil wood. The wood of Perim is 
neatly all rounded at the extremities, aa if exposed 
to the action of running water, or of the breakers 
of the shore. It is, moreover, fall of worm-holas, 
all euscating from its lower, and rising and 
radiating out towards ite upper, eurface, ss if 
mineralizal and hardened subsequently to its 
being placed in the position in which it is now 
found,—the perforations being effected while it 
was still eoft. 

Fossil wood is embedded in the sandstone in 
the desert between Cairo and Suez The beds 
of sandstone vary iu thickness from a few inches 
to 100 or 200 feet, are composed of rounded 
or ovoidal pebbles, nearly all more or less 
quartzone; the Egyptian jasper being peculiarly 
abundant, and in many localities embedding silici- 
fied tranka and fragmenta of trees, all sharply 
angular, and porticularly abundant near Jabl- 
‘Abmar near Cairo and Wadi Antan, about 8 hours’ 
journey to the eastward. ‘The fossils have been 
loft on the surface by the disintegration of the 
aandstone—Oldham in Yule's Fnibasry; Hand- 
dook of Panjab; Dr. J. (. Matcatmson ; Smith, 

FOTHERGIULIA INVOLUCRATA. Fite. 
a Hor. | Chob fama, . PEK 
Poa Po, Sha, Spilecha, ” 
i. itforma whole tracts of low jangle; 
also in Ladakh ani Kadak, at 4400 to 6000 feet. 
Jn general fori it sesembies a ground ash or 
gigantic hazel, 10 or 12 fect high, with branches 
about 2} inches in diameter, and its frait in 
clusters of small nuts. 
bling, but darker than, box. 
Roso formed a portion brought to En; 
Mr. Vigne into & finely-toned flute. 

















‘Wood very hard, resem- 
Messre, RudaD) aud 


aed 


excellent eae Tame fe Faleonar ; Cleghorn. Sooty 
IND. 


FOUJDAR. ens. A person in mili- 
employ in the Native States of India, but 
ing greatly in grades of rank ; an officer of 
the Moghul government haviug police and criminal 
juriadiction in a district. Ju Rajputana, the 

Voujdar is 5 Jeader of the vassals, The words are 
Fouj, an army, and Dar, holder. 

FOUJDARI ADALAT, a court of military aud 
criminal law. Courts of Sadr aud Foujdari Adalat 
existed at Culentta, Madras, and Bombay until the 
establishment of the Migh Court of Judicatare, 

FOULKES, The Kcverexp THOMAS, author 
of the Elements of the Vedantic Philosophy, 
Madras 1860; A Ssnopsie of Hindu Systems and 
Secta, Madras 1860; The Elements of the Saiva 
Phi , Madras 1863. 

FOU! ING Boer als and poorhouses 
for the aged poor, and leper hospitals, are estab- 
Yebed in Chins and throughout ‘he British Indian 


Empire. 
HOUR, 4. ‘The figure 4 surmounted the mono- 
gram of the E. I. Company, meaning unknown. 








FOURCROYA CANTALA. —? 
‘Agave cantala, Roxb. | Aloe Americana, Rumph. 
‘Bilati ananas, ‘Berg, Bramha raksbasi,. Tax. 
darrian ‘aloe, ‘Ewa. Kitts nara, . te 
Siniieniny,. 12k, Balu'rabiie, 


FOWLS. 


‘This plant fowers when 10 or 15 years old, and 
when 20 or 80 feet high. 

‘ourcroya Gigante. Vent. Simai katalay, 
Tam. The great aloe, one af the Amaryllacer, 
‘bas been introduced into India from 8. America. 
It is remarkable for its leaves, which are often 10 
feet long. Tt yields a fibre 5 or 6 feet Jong, eome- 
what finer than agave fibre, but possessing simi 
prope Jf is low slzmidant tan the agers, 

is ns casily propagated. In preparing ita 
fitre, called aloe Tibfe the leaves, cat close to 
the stem, are placed on a piece of board, and 
pester mn eit @ short stout k. i 
was bruised, the pulpy portions are scraped out 
with a blunt knife, and the fibres are ssbaguestly 
washed in clean water and dried in the sun, Ifa 
long and strong fibre deserves more attention 
than is given to it. The agave and foureroya 
are similarly called aloes, and their fibres, aloe 
fibre. They are capable of enduring a great variety 
of climates, and are all rapidly extending over 
Jadia ; but they are not yet sufficiently abundant, 
the Foureroya gigantea expecially, to yield the fibre 




















in large quantities —M, BE. J. 2. See Fibres. 
FOWLS. 

Ki; Chuh- + + Cars, | Mor . Hien. 

‘Ouph, . td . Hep. | Koli, . tan 





‘Though in numerous breeds and sub-breods, 
all the domestic fowls seem to have diverged 
from a single type. ‘The game breed is from the 
Gallus Baokiva, called also G. ferrugineus. Ita 
feathers are closely depressed to the body; it is 
indomitably courageous, evinced even in the dis- 
positions of the hous and chickens, It is of 
‘Various colours. 
Malay fowl, with boily of great size, dis 
Cochin or Shang-bai breed, of great 

‘origin, and disposition quiets 
Rantam breed, originally from Japan, 
Creepers o Jumpers, from ‘Dutme, with monstrous 


Frisled or Rafi fowlaot Tadia, with fenthors rovornod, 
Bilk fowls, with silky featboring ; and 
fowls of Indin, the hena of which have a white 
‘colour, soot -¢ained, black skin und periosteum. 
Gallus Souneratii does not range into the northern 
pertaof India ; part of its hackles coosit of highly 








position savage. 
ize, of Chinese 








peculiar horny d it is not now heli 
parent bird of the domestia fowl. 
Gallus Stenle; iar to Ceylon, and greatly 





pec 
resembles the domestic fowl. 


n jupposed brid. 

‘Gallus Bankiva, inhabits N, India as far weat as Sind, 

ssoends the Himalaya to a height of 4000 feet ; 

Peninsula, Indo-Chinese 
countries, and the E. Archipelago as far se Timor. 

The Europe breeds, Dorking, Hamburgh, An- 
dalusian, Spanish, Sultans, Ptarmigan, Ghoson- 
dook, Rumpless, are upkaown in $8, Asia. 

A long-tailed variety occurs in Corea; the kind 
with feathered lega, known in England as Cochin 
Chinese, are obtained in Ho-nan. Iu China, a 
cock is used in oaths and encrifices, and ia not to 
To nsed on ordinary occasions. Black-boned fowls 
are in China prized to make soups for parsons 
with lung diseases. 

Fovwls are not mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and are not figured on Egyptian monuments, 
‘They are figured on some of the Babylonih 
cylinders, BC. 600 and 700. ‘The Inatitutes of 
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FOX, 


‘Menu permit the wild fowl to be eaten, bat forbid 
tho domestic fowl, and Hindua avoid domestic fowls 
and fowls eggs. At the present day, most of 
the pagan tribes on the east coast of Africa, from 
4° to 6° south of the equator, hold the fowl in 
aversion, Cesar informs us that the Celts of 
Britain would not eat the hare, goose, or domestic 
fowl The Rajput will hunt the first, but neither 
eata it nor the goose, sacred to the god of battle 
(Har), and varely ‘the domestic fowl. The 
domestic fowl is exten freely by Mahomedans, and 
they are largely reared for the table. 

Fowls are sacrificed by the Yezdi of Kurdistan. 
‘The Assyrians worshipped the cock. The Jews 
of the Bast offer a cock for uinn and woraan as an 
atonement, Socrates, when dying, desired a cock 
to be sacrificed to the god of health. Fowls fatten 
‘best when kopt in the dark. In India their eyclids 
are sewn together. 

Fowls’ Gizzard, Ki-lui-kin, Chun-pi of the 
Chinese. The inner lining of the gizzard of fowls 
is peeled off and dried, and given medicinally in 
dyspepsia, spermatorrhcea, api urinary disorders. 
‘Seo Cock ; 





—=Darwins Tod's Rajasthan ; Smith, 
Gallus, 





. Volpe, Volpone, .. Ir. 
. | Kokri, . 0... Manne. 
' Robur, Pe sure. 
. dorm, 2s... BP 
TAK. LD Penk. 





Tndia has three foxes,— 

Volpes Bengalensis, Shaw. 

Canis Beugnlensis, Gray. Vulpes coraac, Blyth. 
G. kokree, Sys V. Bougalensie, ,. 
(, rafeacona, Grey. YY. Indicna, ” 
Vulpes Indiens, ,, Y. kokree, a. 
Lomi, Loom7i, . DeKH jpn common fox, ExG, 
Noomri, . 

Livea in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, but varies both in size and colour in 
different localities ; is generally of a greyish brown 
with a falvous cast, passing in some cascs to 
Jaabella ; it is always variegated above with an 
intermixtnre of | whi hairs. It is n very 








pretty animal, but much smaller than the European 


fox, with a short head, very sharp muzzle, oblique 
eyes, nut-brown iriles, very slender lega, and 
vary bushy tail, trailing on the ground.’ Its 

‘ncipal food is rats, land-crabs, grasshoppers, 

tles, and fruit; the mango, the custard apple, 
are largely eaten, It always burrows in open 
‘ins, rons with great speci, doubling like a 
are; but instead of stretching out at first, like 
the hare, and trusting to its turns as a last re- 
source, this fox turns more at first, and if it can 
fatigue the dogs it then gocs straight away. 
Vulpes flavesceus, Gray. 
‘Vulpes montanus, Hodge, | Robur in Kandahar. 

‘This species is numerous in the valleys around 
Kandabar, hiding in burrows and in holes in the 
rocks. It is about two feet Jong from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail, and the tail is about 
seventeen inches ; height at shoulder, about fifteen 
inchea. Its tail is yellowish ; back rather darker, 
inclining to brown ; face and outer side of fore 

and bese of the tail falvous; spot on the 
ide of the face just before the eyes; the chin 








FRANCE. 


and ears externally black, The‘skins are soft, and 
are made into the nimohah and postin overcoats. 

‘Vulpes montanns, Pearson, the bill fox. 

‘Osnis montanus, Pears. ‘Vulpes m Gray. 
© Himalalons, Oyitdy- |# ae 

‘The hill fox of India dwells in the Himalaya, 
ranging up to the anow limita ; and in winter, when 
the anow is on the ground, they are very nume- 
ous about Simla, coming close to the bouses in 
search of offal. Its fur is exceedingly rich, denee, 
and fine, the longer sort measuring fully two 
inches upon the back, and the inner everywhere 
of considerable length, and of « woolly character. 
General colour, pale fulyous; head mixed with 
white ; tail bushy and white-tipped.—Horafield's 
Cat. Col. Sykes; Jerdon. 

FOX ISLANDS, or Aleutian Islands, in the 
Northern Archipelago, on the west coast of 
America. ‘This uame was given to the whole 
group (16), on account of the great number of 
Black, grey, aud, red foxes with which they 
abound, Lat, 52° 55’ N. 

FRAGARIA, the strawberry genus of plants, 
of the order Rosacce, Some wild species ocour in 
India, and others are cultivated, F, Chilensis, 
Ehr,, the Chili strawberry, waa brought from 8, 
‘America, F. collina is also an introduced plant. 
¥, clatior, hr. ia tho hautboy strawberry from 
Ameria and F. grandif_ora and F majaufen aro 





” also _kuown, as also F. Roxbury and A., 
the F. Indica of Roxburgh, which baa also been 


classed with Duchesnea and Potentilla, growing 
in the Neilgherties, Dehra Doon, and Kamaon. 
Fragaria vescs, Shie-mei, Cam., is the wood 





atrawberry, 

Fragaria Indica. Andr. Wild ateawberry. 
F, Malayans, Rast, b, Sragiforae, Do. 
Duchownen rogerioides, PofantilleWallichiana, 
Paljor of». . Cnevan. Hawun, Munrind of Ravi. 
Ealeret 1 ¢ Suton Hecapll of 1 aan 
Ingrach, Yang, Tash, KA} ‘Dan of, . . TRB, 


‘This grows wild ir most parteof the Panjab 
Himalaya, from 4000 to 12,000 feet, in Kamaon, 
Debra Doon, Neilgherries, and Penang. The 

excellent when gathered dry, but is largely 

a by cultivation. See Strawberry. 
‘i FRA JOAN, an Augustine monk, who reigned 
for many years aa a petty sovereign on the island 
of ‘Sundwa, about the middle of the 17th century. 

FRANCE, a country of Europe, which, in the 
18th century, nobly made exertions for empire in 
the East. ‘They occupied Madagascar, also tho 
Isles of Bourbon and France; formed a fact: 
at Surat’ and one at Masulipatam; were repulecd 
at Galle, but took, and aguin lost, Trincomalee ; 
settled at Pondicherry, which they surrendered 
to the Datch. They took and abandoned Surat, 
but founded heniernngget, conquered Mahe, 
obtained Katikal, repulsed the British fleet off 
x itam, took Mr Defcated Mafaz Khan 
near nda, at Sadr, aot St. Thon but ers 
surprised at Cuddalore, twioe ant 
to retire. They were besieged in Pondicherry, 
Dut repulsed the besiegers. They gained the 
battle of Amboor, when Anwar-ud-Din fell; 


furprised the camp of Morari Rao ; defented 
Mh ‘Ali, son of Anwar-ud-Din, stormed 





inn] 





(breast), the front of the fore lege, a round ; defeated Nasir Jang; defeated the British 
oo the Spper of the hind’ fost, and the fps at Voloonda. ‘They ‘were shut up at Trichinopoly 
‘of the hairs of the tail blackish ; end of tailwhite, where they were twice defented by Clive, and 
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retreated to Seringham, where they subseqt 
surrendered to the Britiah. The Sieaeands 
defeated the British at Viccravaudi, but sustained 
adefeatfrom them at Bahur. They repeatedly 
defeated the Mahrattes, obtained great power, 
under M. Busy, at Hyderabad, and obtained the 
eeasion of four proviness on ‘the eastern coast. 
They defeated the British at Teravadi, but weve 
defeated at the Goideo Rock, at the Sugar-loaf 
Enon ey! refuge fe Resa eee Be 
pt at Trichinopoly, but surprise @ Britis 
And Contayara ; mate ‘with the British, 
and refused to aid Suraj-ud-Dowia against the 
British. Subsequently, at Negapatam, they were 
heaten, but took ‘Cuddalore and Fort St. David, 
and were repulsed from Tanjore. They were beaten 
off Tranguebar, at Condore, and off Fort St. David 
and at Wandiwash, aud surrendered Pondicherry. 
‘Pheir cfforts ecased from the 16th January 1761. 
By the treaty of Paris iu 1763, Muhammad Ali was 
deelarcd an’ independeut sovervign, They are a 
brave and conquering nation, and had able leaders, 
jut the officers under Dupleix and Bussy were 
inferior. Franco now holds the island of Bourbon, 
cor Reunion, in the Indian Ocean ; also settlements 
on the const of Madagascar, at Nossi Bé, the island 
of St, Maric, and at Bali B¢ ; the island of Muyotta, 
one of the Comoro group, was purehaseil also, in 
1841, from a chicftaiu, and converted into a 
colony, In Cambodia France has 56,000 square 
smiles of territory, with a population of 730,000 
souls, and exercises n protectorate over Aunam. 

The remaining Freach possessions in India 
consist of five towns, Chaudernaggur, Karikal, 
Pondicherry, Yanaon, aud Maho, The total 
square miles of those is 191, with a population of 
203,887. Pondicherry wns restored to France by 
the pence of 1763; ik 1778, again taken by Sir 
Hector Monro, to be restored by the treaty of 

‘of 20th January 1783, Captured again in 

793; again restored by the peace of Amiens in 

1801, Keeaptured in 1803, and finally restored 
in 1814 and 1815. France sends annually to 
Britich India above half a million sterling of mer- 
chandise, aud takes to the value of cight millious. 

During their greatest efforts, Admiral de Ja 
Bonrdonnais was omployed hy sea, and Dupleix 
apd Butey on Jani. Mauy eminent meu of this 
nation served iv India.—the younger Lally, Law, 
Dupleix, Busey, De Suffren, De Boigue, Perron, 
‘La Bourdounais, Dadrence, Joan Baptiste, Ray- 
mond, and Bernadotte, who was subscquently 
king of Sweden. The noticeable era of the French 

wer in India waa but of short duration, but 
remarkably brilliant while it lasted, tt commenced 
under the government of M, Dupleix in 1749, and 
‘was extinguished by the surrender of Pondi 
in 1761. 

In 1601 they had ent two sbipa to India 
from St. Maloes, under the command of Lieutenant 
Bardelien, but both were lost off the Maldives. 
In 1604 Henry 1v. incorporated the first French 
Esst India Comy 
in 1664 re-established on an improved footing, 

wnting a monopoly of the trade for fifty years. 

in 1668 Surat was selected as their first settle- 
ment; afterwards Trincomalee was taken from 
the Dutch, but soon again reaay In 3672, 
St. Thomé, now a pe ees of Madras, was taken 
from the Dutch, but in 1674 it was again restored 
to them, and the same year they oeeupied Pondi- 














ny, which the minister Colbert on. 


FRANKLIN, Masor J. 


cherry, which they continue to hold. In 1688 
Aurangzeb oeded Chanderauggur to the French 
Company ; in 1727 the Company obtained Mabe, 
whi ‘nation still retains; in 1789 they pur- 
chased Karikal from the ruler of Tanjore; and 
im 1752, Yanam and Masulipatam, which the 
French had seized in 1750, were ceded to them, 
the former definitely. 

Between 1735 and 1754, Messrs, Dumas and 
Dupleix contributed greatly to uphold the French 
power. Dupleix was appointed governor of Chan- 
dernuggur in 1730, governor of Pondicherry in 
17Azand 1746. In'1788 (19th May) the Franch 
nation invaded Egypt; and in 1801 an Indian 
contingent, under Sir’ David Baird, aailed for 
Egypt, where they arrived on the 8th June. It 
retuned from Egypt in July and Aagast 1802. 
Napoleon Bonaparte returned to France, October 
1799. On the 22d October 1798, Colonel Roberta 
surrounded and disarmed the ‘Fieuch troops, 
11,000 strong, at Hyderabad. 

FRANCKLIN, Mason WILLIAM, of tho 
Indian army, autbor of History of Shah Alam ; 
Memoirs of George Thomas; Observations in A 
Tour fron Bengal to Persin’ in. 1786-87; with 
s\ccount of the Remains of Persepolis, Lond. 
1790; ‘Tracts, Political, Geographical, and Com- 
mercial, on the Dominion of -Ava and ‘tho North- 
Western parts of Hindustan, 8vo, Lond, 1811, 

FRANKINCENSE. 




















Kuvera, Dug Kamanay, Manan, MAtay, 
Bneens,” ¢ - Fx. Minan, Kamayan, 
Tueonso, : |: “In, Se, Kuudelcam,. .'. fax. 

Of this there are several kinds in commeree. 
Tho best are the Arabian or tear olibanun, the 
African, and the East Indian or stalactitic, 
Oubanum and b'dclliom, fragrant. resins from 
species of Boswellia, are obtained in India from 
the Roswellia glabre, and the gam-resin of the 
Canarium strictum, Hosh., is also fragrant, ‘The 
olco-resin of the Abies excelaa, or Norway spruce 
fr, ia known aa common frankincense ; and in 
Tudia the oleo-resin of Pinus longifolia is also 80 
called. Some of the frankincense of European 
markets is danbtlees obtained from the Juniperus 
Iycia ; und a tree of America ix called the frank- 
incense pine. 

‘The substance called Kaudrieum by the Tamil 
people is yery common in the Indian bazara, and 
is used as ap incense in religiona ceremonies 
equally by the Hindus and Portuguese Christians, 
being, though not quite of no grateful an odour, 
cheaper than benzoin, Tt is supposed by the 
Mahomedan medical men to be a species of oli- 
‘yamum, and they give the name of Kundur to both; 
but it ia very unlike olibanum in its appearan 
being always scen in pretty large agglution! 
masses, composed of light-brown and yellowish 
tears, and having « strange stony kind of hardness 
when pressed betwixt the teeth; whereas the 
olibantun is in separate amall roundish balla or 
Jarge grains, which do not give the same sensation 

ing chewed, nay, even atick to the toath. 
The Kundricure is generally brought to Southern 
India from Madagascar, from the coast of Borneo, 
and also from Pedir on the island of Sumatra. 
Common frankincense or thus is a spontaneous 
exudation from the sprace, the Abies exoelaa, D.C. 
—-Ains, Mat. Bed. p. 18; Birdwood, Veg. Prod. 

FRANELIN, Masor J., an officer of the Indian 
army, author of Memoir on Bundelkhand; alo 
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wrote on the geology of Bundelkhand, and on the 
Punna diamond mines. 

FRASER, JAMES, anthor of History of Nadir 
Shah, @ Short His! of the snl iperore, 
Lond. 1749. _ Be 

FRASER, JAMES BAILLIE, anthor of Journey 
from Conatantinople to Tehran, and Travels in 
Persia ; also Travels in the Caspian Provincea of 
Persia; also Journal of a Tour through part of 
the Himalaya Mountains and to the Source of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, to, Lond. 182 
also Narrative of a Jonrncy into Khorssan 
1821-22, with an Account of the Countrica to the 
NE. of Persia, 4to, Lond. 1825; also Travels in 
Koardistan, Mesopotamia, otc,, with Sketches of 
‘tho Character and Manners of the Koordish and 
Arab Tribes, 2 vol. 8yo, Lond. 1840. 

FRASERPET or Kbushha! Nuggar, a town in 
Coorg, 19 miles N. of Mercara, on the left bank 
of the Cauvery, in lat. 12° 26"N., long. 76° 8' E, 
It was naroed Kbushhal Nuggur by Hyder, but 
takes the name of Lieutenant-Coneral Fraser, the 
first Commissioner of Coorg. 

FRAXINUS, the ash tres, Aran of the Arabs, 
and Oren of the Hebrews, Two species of the genus 
Froxinus grow in the Western Himalaya,—F. flori- 
dunda, or large ash, and F. xanthylloides, or erab 
ash, ‘They grow in the Mehra forest, near Abbota~ 
bad, Hazara; aud in the valley of the Sutlej there 
in abundance of yew and olive, and a considerable 
quantity of box and asl, the ash ud olive near tho 
river, but the box end yew on the highor slopes, 
2000 feet or more above the Satie}. The larger ashi 
and yew aro much esteemed for japan poles, kefts, 
and tool handles, etc. ; and the larger, in colour, 
grain, and toughness, reaciubles the English ash, 
and makes good walking-sticks, Some specios of 
ash aro remarkable, like fhe sugar maples, to which 
in some rospects they are allied, for the sweetness 
of their sap, which on conersting by exposure to 
the an iakbown asimaona. Toth two species, F- 
rotundifolia and F, florifera, and probably also to 
other apecies, weowe themanna.  Ornus florifera, 
the flowering ash tree, grows in the mountains of 
the south of France; and F. rotundifolia (Ornus 
rotundifolia), the round-leaved manna asb tree, is 
native of Calabria and Sicily. The wax insect 
tree of China, F. Chinensia, grows abundantly on 
the banks of ponds and canals in the province 
of Che-kiang. When the insect, Coocus pela, West- 
wood, ia fully developed, the trees seem as if 
covered with flakes of snow. ‘The wax is of great 
value in Chinese commerce. and a small portion is 
exported.—Fortune’'s Residence. p. 146; Cal. Cat. 
Ex, 1862; Cleghorn, P. Rep.; Royle, Him, Bot. 
P- 266; O'SA. p. 434. 

FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDA. Tall. 
Bingo, Shuma, Curxan, Sunnu, . 

1M, » - + Jurcm, Ugai, Shin, 
‘Huw, Hameo, . Kaxera. Banash, . 

The large ash is found on the Thandiani and 
Mochpura rangea of the Himalaya, but not in 
Kaghen It ire handsome tree, with deeply 
farrowed bark, growing to 15 fect in girth 
120 fect high. "Tho wood is excellent, possoing 
moat of the qualities of Earopean ash, alued 
for jampan poles, ploughs, plot 
‘wheels, ete., and in Kashmir fo reok 
the best wood for oars.—J. L. Stewart, 
Cleghora, Panjab Report, pp. 80, 177. 
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FREYCINETIA BAVERIANA. 


FRAXINUS XANTHOXYLLOIDES. Wail, 


F. Moorcroftians, Wal. 
Bateu, Sendol, . Caan. | Chia, Chu, . Kawans, 


Grab'ab,” <>. "exc. | Geum, "Thom, + soins, 
Nuch, Hanuz, | Jnewum. | Shang, . . | TaIND, 
sum. 1, 

The crab ash is a large shrub or small tree. It 





in the N.W. Himalaya, and is found in the 

j valley between Rampur and Sungnani at 

an elevation of 7000 fect, and in Tibet up to 12,000 

fect. It rarely reaches n girth of 3 fect aud 25 

feet high. The wood is small, but bard, heavy, 

and strong, mostly used for walking -aticka, 

befts, landles, etc., and for fuel. Cleghorn states 

that it is at times axed for jampan poles —J. F. 
Stewart, M.D. Cleghorn, Pauj. Report, p. 64. 

FREDERICK. Cwsar Froderick, a Venetian 
merchant, in 1563 travelled by way of the Persiau 
Gulf to India, and on two Pega in 1568 The 
account he gives of his travela was translated 
into English in 1588, by Thomas Hichocb. He 
describes Cambay, Abinedabed, and Goa, and 
es & detailed ‘account of the commerce of 
‘gu. It hud proviously been visited by Autonio 
Correa, who, shortly after the occupation of Malacca, 
by the Portuguese, was despatched thither with 
the view of establishing trade with Burma. It 
‘was subsequently (1583) visited by Gasparo Ralbi ; 
and his Vinggio doll’ Indie Orieutale und Cassar 
Frederick's Narratives are tho best notices we pos- 
‘sess of this country watil the publication of the 
modern works of Symes and Phayre. 

FREGILUS GRACULUS, the chough, is found 
on high nountaing and sea-clifis of Europe, Asi 
and Africa, is common iu high Central Asia, the 
Himalaya, Afghanistan, te. ; a8 ix also another 


cough, Pyrbocoms alpinns, of the Swiss Alps 




















and Pyrenees, 
FRENCU BEANS, haricota, 

Faginoli, . + In. | Judi, . . . 6 + BP 
Contain much nutritive matter, and are move 





dysirable for the food of troop, 
FRERE, Sit HENRY BARTLE, K.C.B,, an 
inent Bombay civil servant, Commissioner of 
Sind, Member of the India Council, afterwards 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency, ' Ho wont 98 
envoy to the sultans of Zancibar and Muscat, with 
the humane object of endcavonring to put a stop 
to tho slave-trade. He reported that from the 
reniote island of Johannato the Persian Gulf there 
are some rulers who are ashamed of and_abjure 
lave traffic ; that the prines who reigns at Muscat 
had not shruuk from declaring the freedom of 
every slave who shall land in his erritory 5 pad 
that Colonel Pelly bad induced the Arab chiefs of 
what was once the pirate cosst, to renew, confirm, 
‘ and extend their engagements. 

FRESCO PAINTINGS cover the walls of the 
| caves ‘of Ajunta; the walls of the mosque of 
| Wazir Khan at Lahore are also covered with them. 
{_ FREYCINETIA BAUERIANA, the Norfolk 

Jeland grass tree, belongs to the tribe of Pandanew 
or screw pines. Tis stem is marked by rings 
like the cal treo, where the old leaves have 
fallen off; and it lies on the 4, or climbe 
Tike i trees The branches are 

with creste of broad sedge-like leaves, 









from the centre of which the flowers arise, thé 
petals cf which wre a bright scarlet, and thé 
sepals green; and, when they fall off, clusters 


FRIGATE BIRD. 
appoar_of three or four oblong pulpy fruit, four 
jnehca in Jength, and as much in ciroumference. 
—Keppel's Init. Arch, ii. p. 284. 

FRIGATE BIRD, the Attagen aquilus, Z., and 
‘Tachypetes aquila, Tiliger, is also called the sea 
hawk, also man-of-war bird and the boatswain. 
It has short feet, aud cannot swim or dive. It in 
intermediate between the predaceous sea and land 
birds. It attacks tho smallest birds, and makes 
other fishing birds abandon their prey. It takes 
extended flights, and is of great endurance, rising 
to vast eights in the air, It ranges through all 
tropical seas, and haa been seen 400 leagues from 
lnnd, but sailors say it returns to land every night. 
Its expanded pinions measure 14 fect from end 
toend. A. minor occurs in Australian seas.—Ben. 

FRINGILIAIDA, a family of small birds, which 
ornithologista arraugo into six sub-familics, viz. 
the Plocein or weaver birds, the Natreldinw are 
the imunin or amadavads and wax bills, the 
Paasorinse oraparrows, the Emberizine or buntings, 
the Fringillinm or finches, and the Alaudine ot 
lacks. The weaver birds build nests of strips af 
Jonves or grass interwoven together. The amada- 
vads are social little birds, The sparrows alao are 
social, many of thom preferring to dwell in tawns. 
‘The ortolan bunting, ". hortulana, J, occurs io 
the west of India; the Fringilliua, comprising the 
grosbcaks, crorshills, rose-finehes, and bullfinehes, 
‘and the Jarks, arc ofteu kept as cage-birds,  Frin- 
gilla montifringilla, the mountain finch of Europe, 
N, Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, Kashwir, 
W. Himalaya, is a winter visitant in Britain, aud 
tho Huvopean Montifringilin sivatis hag been 
obtained at Kandahar, 

FROG - FISH, Cheironcetes, sp., the frog-fich 
of the British in Tudia, belongs to the family of 
Tophiade or avglers, Lophius histrio and others, 
and species are net With in muny sens. In this 
group the bones of the carpus form arms that 
sapport the pectoral fins, and enable these fishes 
towalk along the moist growid. C, immacuiatus, 
Ruppelt, bas fect or claws rather than fins, Hart: 
wig mentions n frog-fish of the Asiatic islands and 
the sonthern hemisphere, ax remarkable for ite 
hideous ajpearance aud ita capability of surviving 
for severnt days on land. Its pectoral fins are 60. 
placexd that it can crawl about ou land.—Teaerit’s 
Ceylon, p. 33°. 

FROGMSOUTH, species of binds of the genera 
Batrachostowus aid Otothrix, 

















FROGS. 
Grenouille,... «Fa. | Rauoochiay 6... In. 
Frosch, 1 “Gam p Rama. 2. Br 
‘Menduk, > <2) Hip. 





Frogs we very common in all the south and 
cast of Anin. They Lelong to the reptile sub-class 
Batrachia, and order Batrachia sahenta. The 
Malabar buil-frog, Hylorana Malabarica, occure 
in acveral parts of the Peninsula of India. The 
Rana exitipora occurs in Ceylon ; it was named by 
Mr. Blyth Raus robusta. The little tree-frogs, 
Polypedates maculatus, Gray, shelter themselves 
beneath leaves from the heat of the sun: and 
several apecies of Polypedates occur in this region. 
The toes of the tree-frogs terminate in discs. 
Many of the small tree-frogs are mimickera. When 
seen in their natural attitudes, they cannot be 
distinguished from deetles or other insects sitting 
pon leaves. Several species of oocur in 

‘elon, bat the more common are Buffo melano- 


FRUIT. 


stictua, Kelaartii, and asper. As in Europe, so in 
India, these harmless creatures have ever been 
counted poisonous. In Ceylon this error is as old 
aa the 3d century 5.c., when, as the Mahewanse 
tells us, ch. xx. p 129, the wife of ing Atoko 
atten] to destroy the great Bo (at 
Mi ) with the “poisoned fang of a toad. 
Frogs are eaten in Europe, in India by the hum- 
blest of the races, by many of the Burmese, and 
in China hy all claeses. [In Southern India, on 
Fridays, in the convents, Christian Indies from 
Europe use thom. They are caught in China 
by tying a worm or young frog just emerged 
from tadpole life by ‘the waist to a fish - line, 
and lobbing him up and down in the grass and 
grain rice-fields where the old croakers are wont 
to harbour. As soon aa one sees the young frog, 
be makes a plunge at him, and swallows bim whole, 
‘whereupon he is immediately conveyed to the frog- 
fisher's basket, losing his life, liberty, and Innch 
together, for the bait is reacned from hia maw, 


and used again aa iong as life Insts. Baye 
Fortune, are in great demand in all the Chinese 
towns, both in the north and south, wheraver he 





had been, and they were very abundant in Nan-tain, 
They abound in shallow l: and rice-fields, and 
mauiy of them are very beautifully coloured, and 
look as if they had been painted by the hand of a 
first-rate artist, The vendors of these animals 
Pep thee alive: i the ae in ms moet nunnere: 
ful and apparently cruel way. are \t 
to marketin tie nd tats ae the vendor 
employs lumself in skinning them as he sits 
making sales. Ho takes up the frog in his left 
hand, and with a knife which he holds in his right 
chops off the fore part of ite head. The skin is 
then drawn back over the body and down to the 
fect, which re chopped off and thrown away. The 
poor frog, still alive, bat headless, skinless, and 
‘without fect, is then thrown into another tub, 
and the operation is repeated on the rest in the 
same way. Every now and then the artist lays 
down his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh 
these avimals for his customers and make his sales. 
gin that civilised country, whether it be 
iver, geese or frogs, ia wold by weight. 
Boiled frogs in u Burmese bazar are ex) for 
sale among other articles of food, The Pyxi- 
cephalus adapersus of Dr. Smith, the Matla-metio 
of the Bechuana of 8. Africa, when cooked, looks 
like a chicken, The length of the head and body 
is 5} inches, and the hind legs are 6 inches long. 
During the dry months they conceal themselves 
in holes which they make at the foot of bushes.— 
Williams’ Biddle” Kingdom, itp. 48; 4 Rea 
among the Chin. yp. 45,343; Tennant’s Ceylon; 
Licingstone, Sec Reptiles. 














FRUIT. 
Samor, Thamar, ARAD, Pua. . » Mazar, 
on eee Brae. Bar, Mewa, 

bs eee UT. itech, Rrs. 
Obst, Fruchte, . Ger. Fruta, . . . . Se. 
Pha, Mews,’ HIND. | Kei, Pollan, . ] | Taw, 
Frutta, Frutte, It. | Pandu, ato Kain, . Tax. 

+. + «Dan | Yemish, Moye. "Tom, 

Fa. MasR 


The better kuown of the fruits of the S.E. of 


Asia are as under :— 


Custariapple, Anon Jack, Artocarpun integri- 
a. 
A. moricata, Breadfruit, A. i 
heart, A.retionlata, Somes 
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FROIT. 
Osrambola, Averthos ——-Blangosteen, Garcinia 
oaram! ‘mangostana. 
Bilimbi, A. bibimbi, ‘Water melon, Citrallus 
Bengal currants, Carin excurbita. 
carendas. Biuak melon, Cucumis 
Gherry, Corasus. melo, 
Ghestyut, Custanen Marta Mulberry, Morus Indica, 
ter “plum, Eleagous 
Chosolste mut treo, Thoo- conterta 
maa cacao. Pawpaw, Carica papaya, 
Donble-leaved citron, Pear, Pyrag. 
Citrus toross, Fierardia fruit, Pierardia 
@, 0. 8 sapots, 
Sweet limes, C. lim Pine-apple, Avanassativas, 
Bhaddosk, G. deeumaue, __Bromelin ananas, 
Gitron, ©. medi Plantain, Musa paradisincs. 
Small Time, C. bergemia, Pomegranate, unica 
©. ei granatura. 
Lime, ©. bergamia, Rambutan, Nepheliam 
Lemon, 0. limonum. Jappaceurn. 
Gocounut, Cocua nucifera, 7 Rubus, sp. 
Dorian, Burio sibethin ‘Hibiseus sal 
igure ; im we ra “ wp .bos, 
00 lomorata, and Rosesyple,Engeniajam 
maetopbsiln Tenlboes vulgare, 
‘Hog plam,Spondiss mang?- Jambofruit, K. jambolana. 
fete cecborry, Ohoen gaye, fe suaboe, 
Otaheite gooscborry, Cicea _ E. nai. 
distiohs, Payaaie, poepe Tadicur. 
Brasil gooseberry, Phyaslis. Strawberry, Fragaria, sp. 
Granaditiay Pasctiom  Sapodilin ‘plume Ackrae 
yuadeangrl wapota, 
India grapo, Vi Futil stereulia, Sterculin 
Grapo vine, fovtida. 
Guava, Psi Iiudlr’s eocownt, 8. alata, 
(white). ‘Tamarindus Lndicus. 
Gave, Fyomiferam (rod), ‘Thiphadia tifotiats, 
Leecheo, Nophelium loki, Uvaria grmdittora, 
Loquat, Exiobotrys Walnut, Jnglans regia, 
japonin. Walnut Pega, J. taivocea, 
‘Mango, Mungifera Indien, ta soung-let"wah, 
Mango, MC. sylvatica. Whortle berry, Tuitadia 
Home mango, Bl fesida, | loranthifolin: 
posite Loavod mango, 


Wood-apple, Feronia 


fea opposite 
a clophantens. 


sod 
folia (mangifera). 


In fow natural products is Tada more prolide ( 


than inits fruits, The pinc-apple, mango, mangos- 
teen, jambo, tasiaclud ccoiges Tanebarich daren. 
guars jack, grape, gs, poacher, pomegrants, 
Apricot, apple, pear, and loquat are amougst the 
beat know, besides an inficita variety of ‘pualler 
fruite, partaken of by the natives, either driod or in 
their carrie To the norte aud in coe 
trieta, 7 . figa, ete, are un 
dant’ and of good quality. In. the eouth and 
central parta of Hinduatan the fruits and vege- 
tubles in general use amongst the people are the 
melon, gourd, cucumber, water-melon, plavtain, 
gaava, jujube, custard-apple, and fig. In some 
of the ill detricts the wild. raspborey and a 
species of gooseberry are found in great abundance 
and of good quality, On the Nv. of india, in 

of the Panjab, Himalaya, in Kashmir and 
Ih Afghanistan, te fruita preferred by ns 
are more plentiful. In Kashmir the fruits which 


attain maturity are the apple, pear, ney 





apricot, plum, almond, pomegranate, mi 
walnut, hazel-nut, pistachio, aud melon. 
giles cherry is indigenous, and is cultivated in 
orchard. “The bullace, Pranua insitita, is found 
nowhere clea in a wild state. The vine is exten- 
sively cultivated. 

Tn Kashmir there are four varieties of walnut; 
‘one of these grows wild in the forest, and the 
others are cultivated. The former is very tiny, 
and tho soanty Kernel is encased in a thick abel 
One of the Lorticaltaral species i ‘very much 
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superior to the others; it ia the Kaghasi (from 
Sct, tapes, Sensi aks teen atts mer as 
‘paper, and can easily be broken by the hand. ‘The 
auperiority of this species is attribated to its 
having been originally engrafted; but though 
now raised from seed, it does not become detario~ 
rated. Some of the Paujab fruits are the produce 
of the waste or jungle landa; others aro regulasly 
cultivated ; bat among the most remarkable are 
the products of the thal or sterile sandy portions 
of the Muzaffargarh district. The berries of the 
salvadora, the sced-pods of the jhand (Prosopis 
spleigera), which aro ground up and made into 

when dry, the acid berries of the Withania 
coagulans, used to curdle milk witb, the shoota 
of that singular plant which is occasionally found 
in jhand and pa thicketa, tho Boncerosia edulis, 
andl also dried mushrooms, are among edible pro- 
dacts of the province, 

In Kanawar, apples are abundant and nice 
looking, though not with much flavour, Peshawar 
exports dried red raisins, which soll at 18 Ibs, for 
a shilling, and dried raisins of a pale green oolour, 
which sell at 4Ibs. for a shilling ; and bloom raising 
are also obtainable. Dried apricots are very 
abundant; aleo figa dried, flattened, and strung 
together; also the dried plum (alucha) of Peaha- 
wir, ‘The stall scedless raisin, the kiamis, is in 
every bazar. In the upper hills of the Panjab, 
the apricot (jaldara or zanlar) is common, ite 
Kernel yielding oil. Apples and poars are ‘also 
grown. There are two of cherry, the 
Jamuna, or Corasua comuta, and the Cerasns 
padava; the former has black sweetish berries, 
which are caten. The wild pear, called mebal or 
Kainth (’yrus variolosa), ia common also in. the 











Willoughbeia Martabanios, | bills, It somewhat resonibles the medlar, and the 


fruit is swoet when it is rotten. In Kangra and 
ae there isa eribor wild. apple called ban mehal 
rus baccata), also a quince (Cydonia . 
Sue irait of the trimalcor Fis pre ina 
sold in tho bazar at Simla. There are on the 
Upper Satlej some species of Ribes (R. nubicola, 
aud Jt. glaciala), which are like currants, but have 
little flavour ; also a species of gooseberry. ‘There 
is a wild strawberry (Fragatia Indica), and 
lackberry, called uneri (Rubus flavas), the fruit 
of which is preserved. In Kulu and Kangra the 
loquat (Eriobotrya Japonios), and the pome- 
it granatum), both occur. 

the Diospyros tomen- 
i must not easy In oe "Sry valley, 
rica sapida yields a fruit useful for making 

7 ‘Among wuts we find the findak, oF 
nuts of Corylus foera, sold at Simla; and’ the 
seeds of the edible pine (P. Gerardiana) are kept 
for food in Kanawar, where they sell at 2 annaw a 
seer = Idd. the Ib. Above Chini this tree ie the 
principal one in the forest. In the lower hilla the 
froit of the amis (Phylianthus emblica) should 
perhaps be included; the well-known plantain 
‘und mango donot occur. The latter ja last seam, 
aays Dr. Cleghorn, near Rampur on the Sutlej, 
and the former below Kotgarh. Eleagnus conferta 
gehai and Carissa edulis yield fraits that can be 
, the latter making the well - known 


“The {rifts of Sind are from Cordia Rothii, BR, 
and S; Grewia affnis, salicifolia, rigids, J. E. 
‘Stocks; Indica, Linn; Cappecis 
aphylla, Kozb.; C. Decaimei, Stocks; Momordica 
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FRUIT. 


balaamine, Linn. ; 





8, Indica, Royle; Solanum incertum, Dun. 
Phyl multidoris, ar., and Coccincs indica, | serim 
W. and A. 


‘At Yercaud, on the Shevaroy Hills, at Bangalore 
in Myzore, and on the Neilgherry Hills, the fruits 
of temperite climates grow readily at heights of 
from 2000-0 6000 feet shove the se, Varietes of 
the 1¢ bullock’s-heart, apple, apricot, citron, 
Saruubelay cherry, custard rapier fey” gepe, 
guava, loqnat, lime-trec, leechee, mangosteen, 
nectarine, varieties of the orange, with the bitter 
orange, tho peach, pear, plum,’ Orleans plum, 

megranate, quince, rosc-apple, eapodilla,soursop, 
popepenetg ince row 4m ap 

In Burma tho fruita are very numerous, but 
nearly all of them very indifferent, though’ to a 
Burmese. who, while a child, eats 'a raw sweot 
Potato with as much zest ux a European would an 
apple, they arc no doubt considered unsurpassable. 
The ancient Celts ate acorns, the moderp Cali- 
fornians still use acorn bread, and the Burmese 
and Karvns cat fruits which are but little superior 
to an acorn ; in geucral, their fruits are much 
inferior to those of temperate climates. 

‘The Malay names of the principal fruita of 





3 Wanderings ; 


FUCHSIA. 


—Williams’ Middle Kingdom, ii, p. 45; Fortune's 

ings ; Cleghorn's P. Rep. ; Mason's Tenas- 
BMCuellands Report; Powell; Maceai 
‘Mrs. Harvey. 

FRYER, JOHN, surgeon to the English E. 1. 
Company.’ In a letter he asked to be made 
surgeon to the Surat factory. He travelled in 
Persia and India from 1672 to 1681; and his New 
‘Account of the East Indies and Persia, published 
in 1698, gives pictures of factory life in hia time, 
and of the condition of the people of India, Tt is 
entitled Account of East India and Persia, being 
Nine Years’ Travels, from 1672 to 1681, contain 
ing Observations on their Government, Religion, 
Laws. Customs, eta, fol., Lond. 1698. 

FTITA. Axap. "An unleavened paste of flour 
anil water, baked in ashes of camels’ dimg, and 
mixed up with a ttle butter.—Robinson’s Travels, 

FU. Every Chinese provinee is divided into a 
certain number of districts, called Fu, Ting, Chow, 
or Hoen, Fu is large portion or department 
ef s province undor the general. control of a civil 
officer, immediately subordinate to the head of 
the provincial government. Ting is 9 om 
division than, and sometimes a portion of, a Fu; 
when separate, it is governed aa a Fu, and called 8 




















Penang, Simgaporo, aud Siam are the amrah, Chih 


Asaam-glugor, Asaam-krdubi, btimbing, blinbing 
buloh, blimbing saga, blinjow, buah-bell, buah- 
Dina, aa uoya, buats-dulco maby dal 
kanbule, kaudangra, katapang, konajang, langeat, 
Yemon-purut, namnam, palauan, rambai, rumania, 





‘The only trecs to the cultivation of which the 
Chinese pay any sttention, are the fruit-bearing 
kinds; and 31 sonic places, in China, thore are very 
fairorchards, containing themango, levehve, longan, 
wangpee, orange, citron, and pumnelow. The yaug- 
mai a scarlet fruit, not unlike an arbutus or 
strawberry, but having a stone like « plam ip the 
centae, The kunt-quat is a small species of citrus, 
about the size of ai oval gooseberry, with a sweet 
rind and shorp acid pulp; a swali quantity is 
anoually sent to England as presets. reserved 
in acconling to the Chinese method, it is 
excellant. Groves of the Lum-quat are common 
on all the hill-sides of Chusan, ‘The bush grows 
from three to aix feet high, nnd when covered with 
ite orange-coloured fruit, ‘very pretty object. 
‘Theahaddock,plantain,and persimion arecomn 
and several varieties are enumerated of each ; 
eaten raw and cooked, and forms no 
rable item in the subsistence of the poor, 
The pomegranate, caraml 
mango, custard - apple, pine ~ 
‘road-fruit, fig, guava, and oliv 
good and others inferior to what are found in other 
countries, increase the list. The whempe, iocchee, 
lungan or dragon’s eyes, and loquat (eriobotrya) 
are four indigenous fruits at Canton. The first 
resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry in 





















and shape ; the tough, rough red skin cucloses a 
sweet watery pulp of a whitish colour, surround~ 
ing a hard seed. Grapes are plentiful, and toler~ 
ably good, but the Chinese do not make wine. 
Fruits und Vegetables, Dried, Sal 
egsiahn, Dried, Salted, exported 
"sis, oopor 2520 
1879-80, 94,001 2,92,332 





ont Be 

257 187,575 
i 89,805 
‘$9,541 185,140 





1876-77, 
1srT1e, 


uh-le, 
FUCACEA, the sea-weed tribe of plants, the 
Algnees of Lindley and the Alga: of Jussieu, They 
are leafless, flowerless water plants. A species is 
mentioned by Dr. Bennett (p. 12) 
coral banks in isolated patches, whicl 
a nettle. It is about s foot in length. It has 
fa small corrugated granular bag filled with a 
transparent fluid, 

Fucus natans is the Gulf weed which travellers 
to and from India meet with in the Atlantic. 
-\gar-agar is the Malay name for the Fucus tanax 
of many of the Malayan islands, and forms 
considerable article of export to China by junks. 
It in eaculent when boiled to a joly, and is also 
used by the Chinese ss a yegutable glue, It 
abounds om the coral shoals in the vicinity of 
Bingapore, but the finest known in the Archipelago 

found on the eonst of Billiton. I¢ is known to 
the Chivese by the namo of Hy-chy, and is con- 
verted by them into various purposes, auch as 
glue, paint, etc. The chief consumption of it is 
in the dressing aud glazing of their cotton mant- 
factures, and the preparation of sacrifice paper 
aud paintings for their temples, A amall portion 
of the finest part is sometimes made into s firm 
jelly, which on being cut up and preserved in 
asrup makes a delicious sweetment. 

Jodine is obtained from various species, Fucus 
vesiculosus, L., F. nodosus. L., ete. 

Fucus amplaceus, O'S, 
¥. esculentus of authors, | ¥. Hchenoides, Turner, 
Ceylon moss, , , Ena. | Kaddil-pash,, . . TAM. 

Growa in great abundance at Jafnapatem, apd 











| When boiled down makes an excellent jelly for 
taste; the leeches looks like a strawberry in size | invalids, and forms an article of trade the 


eee. 

Focus spinosua, Linn., F. tanax, Turner. Syne, 
of Eucheuma spinosa, ‘the Gracillaria tenax of 
authors —Bennett, p. 12; Craufurd, Dict. p. 6. 
See Agar Agar ; Ceylon Moss ; Edible Sea-woed ; 
Eucheums spinosa; Gracilaria tenax; Sphrro- 


coven, 
FUCHSIA, a wus of besutiful which 
can be cultivated in Indie during tbe rains and 


‘cold season. They grow freely frou slips, which 


FU-CHU. 


may be sent to 8 grest distance if packed either 
fn a tin case or bamboo, surrounded with damp 
mons. The soil in which they strike best is a light 
sandy loam. The slips, until they have thrown out 


strong shoota and leaves, must never be exposed to Geo. Trans, 


‘the sun, and even then only carly in the morning. 

'FU-GHU, tho capital of Foh-kien provinces, 
one of the most wealthy and populous cities in 
Chiva.——Pule, Cathay, i. p. 109. 

FU DO, a Baddhist deity of Japan. The figure 
js usually seated, always surrounded with flaines, 
holding @ naked werd in the right hand, and in 
the left a coil of zope, with which to punish the 
wicked, —Sir J. E. Reed, . BL, 

FUDSI YAMA or Fusi-Yama, a high voleanic 
tmountain of Japan, at present inactive, but which 
tradition reports to have risen in ove night, and 
ag it rose there occurred a depression in the earth 
near Miako, which now formsthe lake of Mit-su-no- 
umi. In 4.0, 864 the mountain barst asunder from 
ita base upwards, and at its last eruption in 1707 
it covered Yedo with ashes. It is n sacred moun- 
tain. It is crested with snow, and presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone, and the gathering 
of a white cloud around its summit is a sign of 
bad weather. It is occasionally ascended by 
Japanese pilgrims for the worship of the god of 
the winds. Its peak, in lat. 25° 81' N., and long. 





188° 42’ E., is more than 14,000 feet above the sea. East 


Seo Japan; Yama. 

FUH, the Chinese abbreviation of Fult-too or 
Buddha. Fuh-kwoh, the land of Buddha, the 
Chinese name for Tibet. 

FULADAT, 9 town near Bamian; yields gold 
and lapis-laruli. 

FULIGULINA, @ aub-fanilly of birds of the 
family Anatide, Tt contains one species of the 
genus Branta, four species of Fulignla, and two 
of Aythya. Fuligula ferina, the pochard, in the 
circuit of northern regions, Barbary, is common 
in India, ¥. nyrocs, ferruginous duck, Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. ¥. maria, 
seanp duck, circuit of northern regions, Panjab, 
Sind, Nepal. F. cristata, tufted duck, Europe, 
Asia, Barbary, is common iu India, F. rafina of 
Palles is the crested pochard. 

FULLERS' EARTH. 








Wo-tthshih-chi, . Cris, Torre dn purgatori, . In, 

» .  . Der. Terra fullouum, © Lar. 
Terre-a-foulon, | . Fn, Schiffernain, Res. 
‘Walkererde, ', | “Gum Tierradobatan, +. BP, 





A soft, dull, greasy kind of clay, usually of a 
greenish-brown colour. It is used in the fulling 
of cloth from its property of absorbing oi and 
greaay matter, It is found in various parta of the 
south of England. ‘Two kinds arc distinguished, 
—yellow earth, the best, employed for the finer 
cloths of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire; and blue 
earth, principally used in fulling coarser cloths in 
‘Yorkshire. “Kan-ta of the Chinese, meaning 
fallers' sosp, is a kind of fullers' earth obtained in 
Peb-ohieli, Ho-nan, and Shen-si in China. It ia 
‘used to remove grease from clotha—M'Cullock ; 


Smith, 
FULLJAMES, Cart., an officer of the 


i Bom. As Trans i. p. 
See dom Gon Treen ig 
3 i. 
the Floods of the ra 
vil p. 852; An 
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FUNGUS. 


passing through the Gogo, in the BL As Trans. 
1887; Bom. As. Trang. 1841, i p. 25; An 
Account of Singular Hollow near Rhmedsbad, 
called the Boke, supposed Voloanic, in the Bom. 

. Trans. vii. p. 164; and On the Present and 
Former State of the Runn of Cutch, ibid. viii— 
Dr. Buist’s Catalogue. 

FUMARIEZ, the fumitory tribe of planta, of 
which there are about 70 species, a moiety known. 
ip India, Japan, and Persia. The Indian species, 
besides two that are common to other countries, 
consist of about 16 of Corydalis, 1 of Dactylo- 
capnos, and 1 of Macrocapnos, The plants of 
this order havo watery juice, are common in the 
Himalaya from Nepal to Kashmir, and contain a 
bitter Beinciple,—f oige. 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, Z. Fumitory. 





jint-ul-malik, . ARan, Pitpapra, Papra, Hin. 
Trcien thang, | Gane meapetee' Figme, 
Fumeterre,. .. . Fx. Shatra, 

‘This is used by Indian physicians, who consider 





it diuretic. Among European practitioners it 
was Jong regarded as a valuable tonic and altera- 
tive, From the Tatiu Fumus, smoke—0'Sh, 

FUMARIA PARVIFLORA, IW. ct_4., haa the 
sune synonyms. Jt greatly resembles I officinalin, 
Dut is smaller. Flowers of a pale-red colour, It 
is found in Kent, and is also very comraon in the 

t Indies. ¥. parviflora is considered to be 
identical with the xszvé; of the Grecks, It ix 
much nsed in the Upper Provinces of India, mixed 
with black pepper, in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers. Is extensively employed aa an anthel- 
mintic aod in mania, to purify the blood in akin 
diseases; alsoasadiurotic, diaphoretic, andaperient, 
Pomel tp O27; Oh, 

FUND. This torm is applied in fndia to insur- 
ance and mutual heucfit societies, ostablighed 
early in the 19th century by the servants of tho 
Fast India Company, to provide retiring annuities 
for themselves and pensions for their wives and 
children. It was a grand scheme, of incalculable 
benefit to the officers and to the Government, The 
severitl servive funda were abolished on the govern- 
meut of the country being over by the 
British Government, and others introduced. 

FUNG FO SHIN, the wind and fire gods of 
the Chinese. 









FUNGUS. 
‘Tih; Mub-rh, , Cum.) Shirian of . . Jaxcom, 
‘pignon, Fongus, Fa | Kulnt, Chansdawan,MALAT 
Schwamm, . Guu. Bat-bakri of... Ravi, 
Kana kuchu, inp. Hongo, ot BP 
Fungo, . + . In 


Under this name botanista comprehend not only 
the various racea of mushrooms, toadstools, and 
similar productions, but a large number of micro- 
scopic, planta. forming the appearances called 
mouldinces, mildew, smut, rusti-brand, dry-rot, 
eto, They are collnlar flowerless plants, and are 
arranged into mushrooms, puff-balls, smut 
mildews, truffles, morelles, moulds. ry 
‘They are numerous in India, growing on or in 
damp vegetable mould. ‘The common field mush- 
rooms are eaten. But several poisonons fungi so 
Closely resemble the comman mushroom, that the 


i 





FUNGUS. 


i nelity. One fongus resembling a 
ably, good aaaty, the foot of the beaten ood 
in regarded by the Burmese az a valuable specific section 
jn worma, Few fangi were found by Dr. Thomson 


in the N.W. Himalaya, and for the most pert 
differed but little from the produce of a European 
wood. Some, however, grow to a very large size, 


as for instance Pol fomentariug, on 
inenaoce aayling 


near 
which this species exhibite in Em A very 
fine Keidium (2, Thomsoni’ iso inests the fr 
tea Abies Smithiana, hexentesen of the German 
forests, but is a finer species, and quite distinct. 
Polyporus oblectans, Geaster limbstus, Geaster 
mammosns, Eryriphe taurica, a boletus infested 
‘with Sepedonium mycophilam, Scleroderma verru- 
comm, an Jcidium, and a Uromyces, both on 
Mulgedium tatarieum, about half-a-dozen agari 

one at an altitade of 16,000 feet above the Nubra 
river, a Lycoperdon, and Morchella gemilibers, 
which ia eaten in Kashmir, and exported when dry 
to tho plaing of India, make up the list of fungi 

The Sikkim region of the N.W. Himalaya is 

chaps the most productive in fleshy fungi of any 
Evid world, boti as regards oumbers and species} 
and Eastern Nepal and Khasya yield alto an 
abundant harvest. The forma are for the most 
part Earopean, though the species are scarcely 
ever quite identical. Tho dimensions of many 
aro truly gignutic, aud many specics afford 
abundant food to the natives, Mixed with Emo- 
pean fortns, a fow more decidodly tropical oceur ; 
And amongst those of Hast} Nepal is. a Lentuwue, 
which has the curious property of staining every~ 
thing which touches it of a deep rhubarb ycllow, 
and is not exceeded in magnificence by any tro~ 
yical species. ‘The Polypori are often identical 
with those of Java, Ceylon, and the Philippine 
Talos ; and the curious Trichocoma pondoxu, 
which waa first found by Dr. Sunghuhn in Java, 

Inter on by Dr. Harvey in Ceylon, 

abundantly on ‘the decayed trunks of 
ag it doen 
‘Mitreanyces also is scattered boro and there, though. 
not under the American form, but that which 
occurs in Java, Though Hymenomycetcs are 80 
abundant, the Discomycetos and Ascomycetes are 
cranparelively rare, and very fow apecies indeed 
of Spharia were gathered. "One curious matter 
is, that amongst the very extensive collections 
which have been made, there is scarcely a single 
now genus, ‘The species, moreover, in Sikkim are 
quite different, except im the case of some more 
or les lite species, from those of Eastern 
Nepal and 
or Cortinarius, for instance, occurs in Sikkim, 
though there ate several in Khassya. The genus 
Boletos through the whole district assumes the 
moat magnificent forms, which are generally very 
different from anything in Burope. 

A done enormous damage in the 
Ceylon coffee plantations. When a coffee tree is 
attacked by the bug, it is deprived of its eap and 
ite nourishment, whilst the fungus, which never 
fails to attend on the bug, prevents restoration 
‘Dy closing the stomates through which the tree 
breathes and reapires, About the year 1880, a 
new fungus in Ceylon was causing the leaves of the 
‘coffee trees attacked with it to fall off. The Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley ays of it, that amongst more than a 
‘thousand species of fungi previously received from 














‘occurs 
laurels, | is 
South Carolina. The curious genus | above 


assya; scarcely a single Lactarius Ree: 


FURNITURE. 


thisbadnotoceurred; anditisnotonly quite 
new, but with difficulty referable to any recognined 
ion of fangi. Indeed, it seems just inter. 
mediate between true mould and Uredo, allied on 
the one hand to Trichobasis, and on the other to 
Rhinotrichum. Though the fungus is developed 
from the parenchym of the leaf, there is not any 
coveriug to the little heaps, such as ia so obvious 
in Uredo and its immediate allies, while the mode 
of attachment reminds one of Rhinotrichum. He 
was obliged, therefore, to propose a new genus for 
its reception. As the fuogua is confined to the 
under surface of the leaves, and the mycelium is 
not soporfcial, St may, be dificult to apply & 
remedy ; but he would be inclined to try sulphur 
by meas of one of the instruments which are 
used in the hop-grounds in Kent, or syringing 
with one of the sulphurous solutions which have 
been recommended for the extirpation of the hop 
mildew. 

‘The Ti-rh or Mub-rh of China are fangi growing 
on trees, and preferred by the Chinese to the 
more delicate mushrooms. 

Colonists in New Zealand have exported to China 
a fangus growing abundantly on decaying timber 
in all the forest districts of the colony, known ag 
Hamneola polytricha, wuch resembling the variet 
commonly known as Jew's-car; a considerable 
trade in this commoditysprang up since 1872. One 
year the total quantity eaported amounted to 
‘about 250 tone, which, at £44 a ton, represented 
avalue of £11,000, The selling price retail in 
China is about te. per Ib. Tt is used by the 
Chinese in the sbups of a decoction, and is eup- 
posed to purify the blood. Tt is also largely con- 

it soups, and as an ingredient in various 
farinaceous dishes. 

A dried fungus, used as food in Singapore, 
does ‘not, appear to aiff. from the Hirneols 
suricula Judes of Britain, which has a wide range. 

‘The Bhiran of Jselom, and Bat babe of Ravi, 
a thin, fist, -looking 8, w 

nod with whats gills below, which Ye got 

on dead trees in various parts of the Panjab 
Himalaya at 8000 to 8500 feet. The natives slice 
and cook them, cither fresh or dry, and eat them 
asa relish with bread. Dr. Stewart tried them 
in stews, etc, but found them leathery acd 
flavourless. ‘The Buin phal of the Panjab is an 
mand mushroom, mentioned by Edgeworth 

ag found in cultivated ground near Multan, and 
eaten by natives, but which he did not find at all 
table.—O'Sh, ; Hooker's Him. Jour. it, p. 981 ; 
Vietner ; Smith's China; Powell; Dr. J. L, Stew. } 











. ME J. Berkeley. 
FURNEAX ISLANDS, st the 8.E. part of 
Basa Strait, form a great ebain. ‘They comprise 
Barren Island, Clerk Island, Great or Flinler’s 


Istand, and other islands. 





FURNITURE. aud Farnitare Woods. 
Meubles... ss FR Mobili, - 2 - Ts. 
Ameudlement,. ©. 4, Ajuar, oe. 
‘Hausgersth, > > Gee. Dachimi, Bebey, | Toax. 





The native carpenters of India have long been 
celebrated for the great patience and fidelity with 
wrlich they imitate the most elaborste details 
or manafacts it are, 
iberotet ge panetetare, pth peer 
infuse artistic taste snd boldness of exeortion, 
‘when better principles of art are brought to beer 
‘upon this branch ofindustzy. The wods used for 
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FURRAH-RUD. 


furniture in Madras are,—for common furnitare, 
Chitta, 
carved and ornamental furnitare, ‘cl black- 
Wood, oF Eat India rosewood, satin-wood, kyaboca 
wood. 

The Chittagong wood (Chickrassia tabularis) is 
more used at Madras in the making of furniture 
Soe ay other wood. It is light, cheap, and 

inrable, 


FURTHER INDIA. 


day is one set apart by the people of this religion 
‘wood, teak, wood, toon, jack; and for for the ance of the 


formance of the ceremonies of the 


Parsees. 


dead.— 


tone BP 
Lolo) Tone, 





Fara are the skins of different animals with the 
inner side converted into a rort of lasther, and the 
outer fine hair left. 


The teak (Teetona grandis) is the outer fine Previously to their under- 
moat durable of all timbers, tis very hand, and going this process, furs are termed peltry: | The 
very heavy. It ia extensively used for bullock birgtindin lying equi val ( ‘teromys tonriate Mr 
trunks and for house and camp furniture, for of such a very ription, that it wot 


which it is well adapted, as it does not split. 

Thetoon (Cedrela toona) resembleaite congeners, 
Chittagong wood and mahogany, and is very 
mouch used for furniture all over the Peninsula. 

The jack-wood (Artocarpus integrifolie) is an 
excellent timber, at firet yellow, but afterwards 
brown. When made into tables and well kept, it 
attains # polish little inferior to mahogany. In 
England it is aed, as well as satin-wood, for 
maling backs of biair-brashee, ete. 

Black ebony (Diospyros melanozylon). ‘This 
well-known and nmelcadmired wood, Ligeum 
nigrum, non variogatum? is very hard, heavy, 
and susceptible of a Ligh poliah. It is scldom 
obtained of great size. 

East India blackwood, or rosewood, is an 
excellent heavy wood, suited for the best furni- 
ture. It can be procured in large quantities, and 
of considerable size ; the wood contains much oil. 
In large panels it is liable to split. 

Satin-wood (Swietenia cbloroxylon) is hard in 
its character, and when polished it 9 very beau 
tiful, aud has a satiny lustre. [tia mucb used 
for picture frames, rivalling the bird's-eye maple 
of America, It ia occasionally used by cabinet- 
makers for general furnitore, but itis liable to 

it, 

"PSapdal-wood, (Sentalumn album) ts found ia 
abundance in Mysore and Canara. It is chiefly 
remarkable for ite agrecable fragrance, which in & 
preservative against insects, It is much used in 
making work-boxes, walking-aticks, penholders, 
other small articles of fine ornament, but 
‘cannot be procured of a large size. 
‘Kyaboca wood (Pterospermum Tadieurn) is im- 
from Singapore. It in beautifully mottled, 
of different tints, evidently produced by exores- 
cences from the’ tree. The wood is chiefly used 
for inlaying, or for making desks, snuff-boxes, 
puzzles, ete,—Dr, Cleghorn in Bf. E. J. R. of 
1855. ‘See Blackwood Furniture. 

FURRAH-RUD or Farah Rad, like the Mur- 
ghab and the Tajend, flows from the western side 
of the mountainous and hilly country to the north 
of Herat and Kabul. Ita aouree hes not been 
traced, but after a course of about 200 miles it 
falls into the Lake of Seistan. The banks of the 
Boprab-rud, Khansh-rad, and other streams are 
we tivated, and produce wheat, barley, pulse, 
and abundance of excellent stirs ed 


jastone. 
JRRID-ud-DIN, Mshomedan saint, born 















a 
et Ghanawal, near Multan. He wan co holy, 
that by his look alods of earth were converted 
into lumps of sugar. He was therefore garnamed 


of sugar. 
ur, 


Shakargunj which means the trong 
FURROHUR DIN JASAN. F 
the Parsee people, moans soul 





excite much interest in Europe. The beautiful 
furs from Lhagea and Digurches, in Tibet, aro 
mostly obtainable in Kbatmandu. Those two large 
cites are, great far depots; they are only forty 
marches from Kbatmandu. 

‘A very large portion of the Rassian fur trade 
is derived from this part of Tibet, and certainly 
by far tbe most valosble furs are obtained there 
Some of the most beantifal dresses made of furs 
are brought by the native merchante from these 
cities ; and a for cloak with thick silk lining was 
purchased from one of them for 150 Moree rupees, 
in English money little more than ten pounds. 
About the beginning of the 19th century, the fur 
trade with China amounted to upwards of 
million of dollars annually. The peltry of the 
American forests command good prices in the 
European markets, The amount. carried into 
China over the northern frontier is, however, still 
considerable, though no aecount of the number 
can be obtained. Lamb-skins of various sorts aro 
much used in the northern parts of the country. 

‘The value of the exportsof furs from British India 





to all partain the year 1857-58, was £5553; next 
year, £4198; in 1959-60, £9603; and in 1860-61, 
£8216. Of ‘the better known furs may be men- 
tioned thase of the— 


Ermine, Mustels crminrs, sometimes called the weasel 
‘or ermine wosscl, also the stoat in wummer and ermine 
in winter. It in’found in the cold regions of Rurope 
and Asia, Martes abiotum is the pine marten of Burope, 

‘Tho sable, Mustela zibellina, a native of Siberia, 
the Aleutian Intends, and Thibet. 

Pine , Mustela martes, and Martes toufseus, 
marten, Mustela Fennantii, 

Diustele Iutreols, 








Pennant’s 
‘The mink, 


“Arctic fox, C. lagopus. 
Musk-rat, Fiber aibethious, 
‘Bea otter, Lntra marina. 
American otter, Lutra Braziliensin = 
Morrison's Compendious Summary; Sir R, Mon- 


's Trade of the Panjab. 
or EADIE Storm applied to the 
Indian ber east oe er A 

‘yatiety of nations and diversit Janguages are 
Tous Further India than in aay other Segion 
of equal ares, and yet no one of them appears to 
be indigenous, The Indo-European races have 
croesed the Brakmepotrs, and established ther: 





FU SANG, 


FUSANG. M. do Guigues i 
sur lea Novigations des Chin 
Tmeriqn, ston that under thin name Ametios 

described in ‘a Chinese work of the 
Sth century as 0 land in the far east. According 





to M. Paravey, the Fu Sang described in the ‘Thi 


Chinese annala ia Mexico, which, be says, wae 
nown x carly as the Sth centiry of our er 
Carved figures represen’ juddha of Java, 
seated on a Si ad, ‘were found at Uxuil 








Drr. 


se iia ohh Fustick, 
ana os 
ol, 


Tague glalla de Riaaitis, Ts. 
Falsddbroniltensslig ‘BP. 
‘A. dye-wood ue Prodace of the Maclara 
tinctoria, Nutt, a large tree of tropical America 
and tho West Indies —AlCwlloch ; Tomlinson. 


G 


G, This letter is used in most of the languages 
of Southern Asia, but with the hard sound, as 
Jn gardener, get, gild, golf, gun. There is not. 

apparently, any ‘pintent ‘tongue in which it has 
the soft sound of the languages of Europe before 

and i, as in geucral, geometry, gin, giorno, 
Gerumicame. In writing Kastern words, therc- 
fore, thie lotter, whore it occurs, presents similar 
culties to the letter c, which Europeans make 
interchangeable with k, as in Cashmir, Kashmir, 
Cabul, Kall. Gehoon, Hinp., wheat, which has 
the hard aoand, might, by 9 native of Europe, be 

i, erroneously, Jehun ; and Gentoo, a 

Word derived from the Portuguese, and pemmonntol 
Jentoo, might be, erroucously, pronounced hard. 
The Jal bil, & mountain, pronounced 
northern Arabs. ’ Ginti, Hisp,, a 
muster, Gird, Haw,» Pens,» round. or circle 
(Sect a gird or hoop), aro aliko hard, The 

ingliah letters gh are genarally to be prouounced 
soparately in Eastorn tongues, as if written gh ; 
‘but in the Arabic, snd taken from it into Persian 
and Urda or Hindustani, there isn separate letter. 
the ghain, which has o combined softened guttural 
sound of gh, as Ghulam, s slave. Arabic has no 
letter Hor gay or hard g. 

froits of Diospyros embryopteris (D. 
glaton), the size of a small orange; deep green, 
with a rusty dust; strongly astringent and muci- 
lnginous.—Ireine, Med. Top. 

GABA-GABA, Matay. The midrib of palm 
Jeaves, of the leaf of the sago palm, much used 
throughout th Molaoeasfor bud He igs and fencing. 

made of the rea, 

doubled down and ee ee Ee of 

inte ee Ind, Arch, vi. see 

on not a Mahomedan, 

in general, but commana Zoroastrian, a Parsee 

or fire-worsbipper; an taal ot rortipper, tn nil; 
any mnbeliaver in Mah faniem in general; 

the bial tos fees 

worshiy ‘nfi- 











ay, they Boatish 





GABET, 
the name of Parsee. Aooording to the 


, Burhan-i-Kattea, Gabar is uned in the 
sense of , which signifies a fire-worshipper, 
Gaber mani-i-Magh bashad, keh atash purust ast, 

<.Gabar means a Magh, which is a fire-worshipper. 
is sometimas written, and very often pro- 
nouneed, Gavr, by a change of letters frequent in 
Persian, as in other languages. Gavr, we learn 
from the dictionary Jahangiri, means those fire- 
‘worshippers who observe the religion of Zardusht 
‘or Zoroaster), and they are also called Magh. 
t Origen, in the $d century, defending Chris 
tianity against Celeus, an Epicurean, who hed 
alluded to the mysteries of Mithra, uses Kabar as 
equivalent to Persians, ‘Let Celaus know,’ says 
he, ‘that our prophets have not borrowed any- 
thing from tbe Persians or Kabirs’ (Orig. contr. 
Cela. lib. vi. P. 291, Cantab. 1658), A Jewish 
writer, quoted by Hyde (Hist, Relig. Vot, Pers., cap, 
xxix.), declares that the Persians call their priests 
Ge the plaral) Chaberin (or Khaberin), Laney 
, Chaber or Khaber (occurring in tho 
Tees is explained by Hebrew commentators 
as signifying Parsai or Persians. On thia subject 
Hadrian Reland hae offered some remarke in 
Diasurt. ix. de Persicis Talmacheis (see his Diavers. 
Miscell. part il, p. 297, Traj. ad Rben. 1708), 
Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that Sha ber 
or Chaver denoted both a pricat and a layman. 
ere can be no doubt but that tho usages of 
a people which regard their dead are important 
evidences of the faith professed by them, or, if 
not clearly indicating it, that they may show what 
faith is not professed. The semi-exposure 
by tho Siah-posh bas contributed probably to 
their being suspected to be a rempant of the 
Gabar, or followers of the reformer Zartuaht, but 
no account has been heard of the least mention of 
fire-worship amongst them, Thera ia the certainty 
that within the Jast three centuries there were 
people called Gabar in tho Kabul countries, 
yarticalrly in Lghman and Bajurs also that in 
the days of Baber there was a dialect called 
Gabari. We are also told that one of the divisions 
of Kafiristan was named Gabrak, but it does not 
follow that the people called Gabar then professed 
the worship of fire. That in former times fire- 
worship existed to a certain, if limited, extent, in 
Afghanistan, is evidenced by the pyrethre, or 
fire-aitars, still crownmg the cresta of hills at 
Gard-dez, at Bamian, at Seghan, and at other 
places, Near Bamian is also 4 cavern, containing 
enormous quantities of human bones, apy 
& common receptacle of the remains of Gabe 
corpaes; aud to the present day tho Pareces 
expose their dead on tower summite, but Tibetans, 
Chinese, end Hindus often lay their dead on 
plains of in rivers. ‘At Blurki Bel, in the valley 
of Jalalabad, and under the Safed Koh, human 
bones are 20 abundant on the soil that walls are 
made of them. There is every reason to an} 
it a nepulcbral locality of the andent Gal 
coins are found in some number ‘duaca—-Ousclog's 
Travels, i. p. 150. 
GABBA Hiren. Carpeta; » carpet made of 
re oo coloared Bcc of pata sewn Same 
a kind 


GABET. er pees, 
ts the suounttion a sou 


Ava, and 90 
Seeguceoah of Bite il ie sate 
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GABRIEL. 


Central Flowery Land? M. Huc wrote an account 
of hia travels. 

GABRIEL or Jibracl, according to Mahomedan 
Delief, tho angel who has charge of all created 


ge. 

GACH or Gach’b. Hinp. Mortar, plaster, fine 
Plaster, plaster of Paris. 

GAGHCHA or Got, a section, a sect, « class. 
Amongst the Jains of Soathern India there are 
84 sections, castes, or See Jain. 

GACHOHA OHETTU, Tex. Guilandina bon- 
due, Z. The Hindus, from the hostile and un- 
approachable character of this plant, compare 
to a miser in the following padyam: ‘If a miser 





dwell near a liberal man, he will dic rather than tri 


remain a witness of his generosity, like the Gach- 
cha under the Kalpa eit 
desire).— Vemana, i. p. 7; Fl. Andh. 

GACHI, a girdle of woollen cloth worn by men 

in Laboul, 

‘the Babylonian god of destiny. 

or Gadi, Man, algo Garh and Garhi. 
A bill fort—W. 

GADARIA. ‘Bens. A shepherd ; from Gadar 
or Gadur, a shes ‘The Gadaria shepherds of the 
R.W. Provinces have several divisiona who do not 
eat together nor intermarry. The younger brother 
marries the widow of the elder brother; elder 
brothers do not marry the widow of a youuser 
brother. ‘They are shepherds hy enste ax well as 
occupation, ‘The several subdivisions in Hindu- 
stan are Neck’hur, Tussclhs or Puohhade, Chuck, 
Dhaogar, Hareyes, Pybwar, aud Biyeatur, and 
of each of these thore ate also many subdivisions, 
‘This tribe is apread over the whole of Hindustan, 
but seems to be most numerons in the country 
between Allahabad and Farrakbabad. In somo 

‘they have resided from time immemorial. 
in the Agra district their subdivisions are mani- 
fold, and keep themselves distinct from oue another. 
EN, Sup. Gloss. ; Sherring's Hindu Tribes, 

GADDA. Ter, Any edvble root; an egg; the 
testis; also the terminal hoad of the date palm, 
eaten as a vegetable, 

GADDA-GHAL is a punishment upknown in 
any but the Hindu code; the hieroglyphic import 
appears on pillars, and must be ween to bo 
ator 


GADDI, a hill ahepherd about Kangra and clse- 
where. ‘The i wero enumerated by Mr. 
Sherring as Goalla ; and Dr, Hunter classed them as 
Brahmans, They are really Gavoi, a far inferior 
caste. Seo Gadaria 

GADELA. Hip. An elephant pad. 

GADES had a temple of Mulkarth, where his 
symbol was an ever-barning fire. | It ia the 


modern 

GADFLY, species of Cstrus, dipterous insecte, 
attack the horse and other herbivorous animals 
‘They undergo all their metamorphosesin the interior 
of the body of the animal—somotimes in that of 


GAD, 
GAD 


man. 
GADEA. Hmm. A cinb, a mace, 





portrayed in the hands of Siva and Visban. A 


club, a mace, a battle-are. The lab of 
Bhim-Ben io oe 








throne is designated ; 
of the throne. Succesaion to « kingly dignity, or 
$0 the office of chief mahant of a temple, ia called 


sha (or celestial tree of fodd 


GZRINERA KOENIGIL 


succeeding to the gadhi, and the occupant ia said 
to be ‘gadhi nishin,’ Wilson desoribes it, also, aa 
the epiritual throne of the founder of a Hindu sect; 
the pillow at the original site of the sect; the 
pillow or seat of the primitive teacher, the apiritual 
firaun A gad is Rirally a cubion, and is 
placed on a rich carpet on the rane forme 
Tho Hindu throne, "To be Taised to oF seated om 
the gadhi is oquivalent to being raised to the 
throne. Gadbipati, the chief of a body of 
religious mendicanta. 

GADHI. Prenrg, A band of thieven, 

GA-DI or Gari. Hip. A carriage. 

GADI or Gaddi, cultivators in the Dehli dis- 








ict 
GADI CHAT. Hep. A grass used as 


ler. 
GAEEN, a acall clan of Rajputs in the Zillah 
of Ghazipur and in Benares. 

GAEB WAR. afeudatory sovereign of India, who 
resides at Baroda, Tho family are of the cowherd 
race, and formed part of the great Mabratta Con- 
Jederacy, to whose supremacy the British sncceeded. 
The Gackwar family sproog in 1720 from Da- 
maji Gaekwar Shamsher Bahadur (obiit 1768), an 
officer under Kbandi Kao Holkar, and they ruled 
till the treaty with the British Guveromont in 
1802. [u 1X08, Colonel Alexauder Walker, then 
resident at the Gaekwar’s court, was able to 
arrange for payment to the Gackwar, from ten 
Rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed sun as suzerainty, 
When the Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, the 
British succeeded to the chief control, with an 
annual tribute, in the proportion of § to the 
British Government and to the Gackwar. Tho 
tributaries aro called talukdars, of whom there 
are 224, and each of whom possesses exclusive 
jriadiction ia big, own. district; and only. the 
Grassia avd Mul Grassia are allowed to litigate 
with their raling chiefs, ‘Theso are sprung either 
from cadets of the ruling tribe, or from proprietors 
of lands which they scized, and now defend with 
all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, who 
freely gives and takes life for acres. Tho terri- 
tories of tho Gackwar have an area of 4399 square 
ruiles, with a population above two miions, and 
‘an annual estimated revenue in 1875 of £1,026,482, 
Dut £175,771 was not realized. The Gackwar 
Mulhar Rao, on the 22d April 1875, was dethroned, 
and was replaced by Syaji Rao, » descendant of 
Pratap Rao, son of Piliji Rao, the founder of the 
family, and younger brother of Damaji, whose 
Yine torminated with Bfullar Rao. Mulhar Rao 
was sent to Madras, where he died in 1862, 
Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State for 
India, on the 3d of June 1875, is said to have ex- 
pressed the opinion of the then administration, 
‘that ‘Mulhar Rao rr not Letpone aa oe 
been proved guilty of the orime of poisoning ;? 
thet tho etredhon, amounting in mouey to nearly 
£1,500,000, belonged to the ranse as private 

3. 














GARINERA KOENIGH. Wight, Za 
G. neaminats, Benth. | Sykesin Komigii, Arn. 
Var, 8. 
& erptters tune ( Srhaci karaioen, tem 
Var. = ia very abundant in Ceylon 
slevation of 3000 feet. Var. 4 grows in 
of the island, at no greet clevation.—T™hte. 


fo an 
south 
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GERTNERA RACEMOSA. 


GHERTNERA RACEMOSA. Rozb. 
Hiptege madablota, Geert, 
Maltilsta, ©. - pap, | Veusle atettn, “ 
Madholata,> | Sank. 

This iw a fine and fragrant flowered 
and very kardg. G. Gardveri, Thw.. G. rosea, 
Thu, G, ternifol 
are Ceylon plante.—Gon. Med. Top. p. 192} 

0. 


. TEL. 


GAGAH. Sawsh, tipar, of Java, are rice- 
fields difering in the mode of enltvation adopted 


in them. 
GAGH-GHO, « long shift worn by Beluch 
wom 


en, 

GAGIANI, a Pathan tribe in the Doabe division 
of the Peabawur district, said to have come from 
the valley of the Kibul river, and to have ousted 
the Dalazak.— MacGregor, N-W. F. 1. p. 511. 

GAGRA. Uinv. A subdivision of the Bhangi 
or aweeper caste. ‘They apply leeches. — Wilun, 

GAGRA, a pinited ehivt of coarse fabric like 
Janga, only coarser. 

GAGROWN, In Ilfindu warfare, when the 
supply of water has becn rendered impure, and 
consequently useless to the Hindus, they have 
been compelled to abandon their defences, and 
meet death in the open field, Ala-ud-Din prac- 
tised this against the celebrated Achil, the 
Kheechie prince of Gagrown, which caused the 
surrender of this imprepmable fortress. 

GAHALAY A, au out-caste a ipoemaned ‘race, near 
Matelle, in Paice, who acted as executioners in 
the times of the Kandyan ieings, The people of 
tho lowlands on the const of Osylon are of a 
Tamulian or Dravidian stock. Those of Kandy, 
with their habits of polyandry, would seem to 
allied to the e le of Coorg. The Gahalaya, 
Rhodia, and Veddah nre wild, out-caste races 
dwelling in the forcsta and uofrequented parts, 

GAHARBA. Hsp. A rosin used in 


making Inequer ware. 
GAHARWAR or Gharwal, a tribe of Rajputs 
extensively spread through the N.W. Provinces; 
‘one of the 86 royal races, nypereutly at an early 
period ecttled at Kanouj.— Hilson. 

GAHLOT or Gahilot. Hp. “A tribe of Rajputs 
extensively aprend through the N.W, Provinces 
and Rajpatana, Tho raja of Udaipar is a member 
of one of their mast celebrated branches, the Siso- 
dya.— Wilson. Soe Gehlote. 

GAI. Husp. ‘A cow. Gai goru, horned cattle. 
Gai-kassai, a wef butcher. Gai-ran, cows’ land, 

ture Jand, a village common; all land not 
rought under cultivation, Gai-rn, bezoar. 

GAINA, a dwarf variety of the Bos Indicws, 
tho Brabmany or Indian builock. 

GAINGOOL, Hin»., Panain kalang, Taw., Tati 
kalangoo, Ten, is the young shoot of the brab 
palm tree, Boraimns flabelliformia. Itis boiled and 
eaten. To obtain it they dig a hole about 3 feet 
dogp, in which they pat tbe stone of the fruit, 
and cover it up with ‘About a year after: 
wards it ia dug out, and the plant or shoot then 
produced is called Gaingool. 

GAIRSAPA FALLS, are waterfall on the 
river Canvery, and known as the Great Fall, the 
Roarer, the Rocket, and the Dane Blanche, “The 
‘water leaps from the first in.a considerable volume 
from a height of 890 fest. The pool at the foot 
‘of the fall is 350 feet deep. The view into the 
“*—~ is tertific. The Roarer rnahes in great 








Thw., and G. Walkeri, W.Ie., Bi 


GAKKAR. 


volume over an inclined plane into a cavern or 
cup, which turns it into the bed below. The 
Roeket, seen from the Canara side, shoots itself 
out from the rocks, which break ita fall, into 
hundreds of water rocketa, which burt and pass 
away just like the rocket firework. The Dame 

is a lovely but gentle fall, sweeping 
down like liquid silk, or a stream of cider-down, 
feathers. The entire chasm is tenanted by in. 
numerable pigeons and swallows. The river is 
fullest in July, but the best sight is in December.— 
GAITA, a Gond tribe in the Rejamundry dia 
trict. A tribe in Bastar who call themselves 


Koitor. 

GAJANAMA, a name of the Hindu deity Gan- 
esha, literally clephant-faced. See Gancaba, 
|. GAJANDERGARH, a fortress in the southern 
Mabratia country, in ‘lat, 15° 44’ N., and long. 
75° 56'E. Theplain at the foot of the fort is 
1996 feet above the sea,—Schi. Herm. 

GAJAPATI. The title of a sovereign race 
that ruled in Orissa, but little is known of them, 
The mame means Jord of the Elephant, and bas 
‘been assumed as a title by several ancient Hindu 
dynasties, It is now held by a family in the 
Northern Circars, as Raja Gajapati Rao. In the 
Northern Cirears, Chicacole and Rajamundry 
were the capitals of the Andhra rovereigns anterior 
to the Christian era, A more exact knowledge of 
thoee and of the early Buddhist princes of Vegi 
or Vengi Deeam, who reigned at Dura Nagara on 
the Kistna, near Amnravati, and at Vengipuram, 
the exact site of which is not yet known, is an 
important desideratum. 

he Kalinga Chalukys power ruled at Raja- 
mundry and throughout the Northern Circars, 
Extant saaanams and sculptured remains exhibit 
several alternations of superiority betwoen them 
and the Gajapati of Orissa. 

The Gauepati or Kakateya dynasty ruled at 
Warangal, now in the Nizam's territory, once the 

ital of great part of the Northern Cu 

Of the Reddies of Condavir little is known. 

‘The succession of the Buddhist religioniste’ race 
by the Chalukya of Hajamundry, the aubeequent 
sway of the Ganapati, Vema Roddi, and Rayel of 
Bijanagar, together with their contests and the 
vurfons relations Lotween thom, are little known. 

GAJLHALLI or Gazzelballi, in lat. 11° 99 
N., and long. 77° 1'E., in the’ Neilgherries, on 
the left bank of the Moyar, NE. of Ootacamund, 
is 5948 feet above the sea — Scott. 

GAH, also Gali, also Ghosha Hawn. A 
pass, a narrow defile. 

GAKKAR, a tribe inhabiting portions of the 
Uazara, Jheldm, and Rawal Pindi districts, ‘They 
claim to haye been Mahomedans from Seistan, 
‘ut they really were one of the oldest and most 
powerful of the Hindu dynasties of the Panjab. 
In combination with other rajas, they bravely 
apposed Malmud on the plains of thp Panjab. 

ir ancient boundaries were the Jhelum on the 
east, and the Indus on the west. They became 
‘Mahomedans shortly after Mahmnd’s invasions. 
They teed Lig Syiry iicha, Sat hve e 
were key wn it have 

ook, Esendly with’ the Brigah. tue “Greek 
invaders found Rawal Pindi district in 2 
ofa ic race of Takka in 327 BC. 1300 
yours arda, the Musalman conqueror found 
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GALA, 





it inhabited by 2 feree non Aryan race, of 
Gakkar, The Gakkar for a time imperiled the 
safety of Mahmud of Ghazt Tn 1008, Ferishta 





describes them as savages, addicted to 
and infanticide. The tide of Mahomedan con- 
quest rolled on, but the Gakkars remained in 
Possession of their submontane track In 1205 
they ravaged the Panjab to the gates of Lahore. 
In 1206 they atabbed the Mahomedan sultan in 
his tent; and in spite of conversion to Islam by 
the sword, it was not till 1625 that they made 
their submission to tbe emperor Baber, in retarn 
for a grant of country. During the next two 
centuries they rendered great services to the 
Moghul dynasty against the Afghan usurpera, and 
rose to high influence in the Panjab. Driven 
Krom the plains by the Sikhs in 1783.4... the 
Gakkar chiefs maintained their independence in 
the Murree (Marri) Hills till 1880, when they 
were crashed after a bloody struggle. In 1849, 
Rawal Pind? passed, with the rest of the Sikh 
territories, under British rule, but the Gakkars | 
revolted four years aiterwards, and threatened 
Murree, the summer capital of the Vanjab, as 
lately a8 1857, They now atmber only 10,153 
persons, described by the British officers as a fine 
spirited race, gentlemen in ancestry and bearing, 
and clinging’ under ail reverses ta. the traditions 
of noble blood. The Gakkar ate not distinguish 
able from the Awan in personal appearance, both 
being very large fiue meu, but not exceedingly 
fair, inhabiting xs they do a dry, bare, rather low 
country, hot in summer. At an carly period of 
history they were given to infanticide—Camphell, 
® 96; MacGreg. N. W. F. 1. pp. 611, 619; 
imp, Gaz, iv. : . 
‘ALA, a Semitic race, occupying Shoa in 
Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
‘Africa, of a dark-brown colonr, with strong hair 
and well-Kmbed. They live in o Deautif 
country, extending from int. 8° N. to long. 3° 8., 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy or 
Greece, and speaking # language as soft and 
wuaical as Tuscan, They are froin six to 
ight millions in number ; amongst them are 
acattered Christian tribes, but the religion of the 
race in general is fetish,’ and the seven tribes of 
the WolloGalla are Mahomedans. The fetishists 
worship the serpent aa the mother of the human 
race, and hold their religious services under = 
tree. acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom 




















Manav. 
‘Bus. 
‘Bawex. 





The 
they call Hieaven (Miulungu), and have a noon of 
‘ fature state, There seem to be three natures 
or aitribates in their Supreme Being, vin Wak 
supreme; Ogli, a maeculine, and Ateli, ! 

a feminine, power or embodiment. “They have j 
two holy days in the week, viz. Saturday, which ; 
they call Seubatia kenoa or ite Sabbath, and, 
Sunday, which is their Saubatta gadda or greater , 
Sabbath, 

GALAM BUTTER, a reddish-white solid 
obtained from Basia butyracea Simmonds’ Dict, 

GALANGAL, Galange. 

Anas. | Langkwa, 
. Cm 
‘A brown tuberose root, with s faint aromstic 





small and it taste, Tike a mixture of pepper | 
and ginger. . It isa good used in China, ' 
fetthen fs the Londen market from ‘128, to 164: 


GALBANUM OFFICINALE, 


per ewt. in bond. 1286 cwt, of galangal root, 
‘yalucd at 2880 dollars, was exported from Canton 
ip 1850. Te is mentioned by Aitins and by the 
‘Writers, but the plant or planta yielding the 
Jewsor and greater galangal remain unidentified, 
—a pepper, an iris, the Acorus calamus, Maranta 
z Cyperus longus, have been men- 
Dr. Ainslie, the Rev. Messrs, Williams 
and Smith, considered the yrester and lemer 
galangals to be four different plants, The former 
‘may be from species of Kempfera (XK. galan 
K, mutans); and tho latter from Alptoin CA. 
alba, A. Chinensis, A. galanga, and A. racemosa), 
A ga, i sa ustive of China and 
the Mulayan Archipelago. Sevoral species of this 
us have roota with somewhat similar ea, 
ws A. alba and A, Chinensis are much used by 
the Malays and Chinese; the former haa heuca 
deen called Galanga alba ct Kamig ; and the latter 
hag an aromatic root with an acrid burning flavour. 
The fragrant root of A. nutans also is sometimes 
brought to England, according to Dr. Roxburgh, 
for Galanga major.’ Its leaves, when bruised, 
have a strong sme) of cardamome, According to 
Honigherger (p. 27k), tho natives of Lahore 
of opinion that the root of Piper betel (pen- 
inj linn. —Rozb. ¢ 
Ains.; Williams! Middle Kingdom, i, 400; Koyle; 
Eng. Cye.; Simmonds Com. Prod; Smith. 
GALANG-GALANG, the locust of Australia, 
is belioved by the natives to excrete the manna of 
the Eucalyptus mannifera. 

GALAPAGOS ARCHIPELAGO consists of ten 
principal islands, of which five execed the others 
a size. the islands aro volcanic, with at least 
2000 craters. Darwin saw tortoises (Teatudo 
Tndicus) weighing upwards of 200 Ibs. They feed 
on the cactus. They drink water greedily when 
obtainable, which accurnulates in the bladder and 
in the perieardiun, ‘The hideous-looking Ambly- 
rhynchus cristatus is also there, ‘They swim with 
ease, and go out to sea, A. subcristatus is another 

ies. Both are herbivorous. At the visit of 
the Beagle, the birds allowed themselves to be 
Killed by a switch. Almost every indigenous 
living thing is peculiar tothem, Admiral Fitzroy 
mentions that while one side of them is covered 
with verdure, the other aspects are barren and 
od —Darwin; Watlace, p. 10. 

GALATIANS, from the Greck, Gale, milk; 
Goala, herdeman in Sanskrit. Teaarcea, Gala- 
tians or Gaale, and Kerr, Celts, allowed to'be the 
same, would be the shepherd races, the pastoral 
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invaders of Europe. 
GALBANUM. 
Barzad,. .ARAB., Pens, Chelboneb, . . . Hzp. 
Oy, os Cats, Birtin,.. 2. Bax, 
Matterbars, -Gex. Kinneh ieGond, > 
xein . Gx. Gelb eo Em 
This gum-rosin, according to Don, oceurs in 


commerce in agglutinated plastic masses, It is 
hot, ecrid, and bitter, and in properties resembles. 
pealcoude, but weaker MPC, Ltoyle, Iil,; O'Sk, 
GALBANUM OFFICINALE. Don, 
‘Nafiel ue | ime cary 
>» » Pens, 
‘This plant has, from the seeds, been surmised 
Don to be of tho tribe Silerins, 
Forule ferulago, F. galbenifers (Nece and Eber: 
‘maier), of the coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
‘Caucasus, ote., yields copiously a secretion whioh 


Pann, 
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driea into a -resin, supposed some to be 
ibapum, faa Opoitn weenie’ of the tribe 
has aleo been surmised; but Professor 
Don states that galbanum is yielded by G. offi- 
cinale, Don. In the opinion of the best botanists, 
it is not obtained from Ferula ferulago. The gum- 

resin is obtained by incisions in the root fand 
stems; the juice ia cream-coloured, and soon 
concretes into a solid mass,—Eng. Cyc.; Hogg: 
OSh 

GALEECHA. Hinp. Galeem, Anas. Carpets; 
a woollen or cotton carpet or rug 

GALEN, 4D. 1804300 or 801% Claudius 
Galenus, the Jalenua of the Arabs and of all the 
Asiatic Mabomedans, one of the mort celebrated 
of the ancient writers ou medicine. He was born 
at Pergamus in Asia Minor xbout the autumn of 
‘A.D, 130. When 17 years of age ho elected to 
follow medicine, and he studied under Satyrus and 
others; then went to Smyrna to study under 
Palops and Albinus, and subsequently procoeded 
‘to Corinth to study under Numesiauus. Afterwards 
he travelled to Cilicia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Seyros, 
Grete, and Cyprus; and at 54 years of age he 
repaired to Tome,’ where his efforts to ‘teach 
anatomy were hindered by the jealousy of his 
contemporarics, Ife wrote largely on medical 
pubjects, He is eupposed to have dicd in Sicily, 
A.D, 200 or 201, 

GALENA, sulphide of lead, lead glance, lead 
ore, Ploinb gulfuro, Fr.; Bleiglanz, Grr, 
‘This is the richest ore of lead, and from which 
that motal is chiefly cbtamcd, As met with in 
commerce, it is in heavy, shining, black or bluish 
Tead-coloured cubical “masses, having a great 
resemblance to the sulphurct of antimony. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, @ rich ore of 
argontiferous galena was cxbibited from Martaban 
by Dr. Brandis, granular, or in minute crystals, 
with silver passing through it in thready v 
This ore, astayed ‘by Dr. Boott, contained about 
80 per cent. of silver lead. But tho quantity of 
silver was found to vary in the portion examined 
from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. By Pat- 
tenson’a motle for separating the silver crystalliza- 
tion, by careful, slow cooling, the process proves 
remunerative whore only 7 onnees of silver can be 
obtained from a ton of metal. This is probably 
the orc referred to by the Rey. Francis 








Mason, 
A.M., in bis publication on the natural productions count 


of Burma, whero be says the limestone of the 


Provinoes|probably eontaing lange quantities of Pan 


‘the valley of the Salwin thero is a rich 
vein of Jageatorens galena, which is reported to 
appear on the surfaco. Professor Mitehell, in the 
certificate that he furnished to Dr. Morton of the 
aualytis, says it contains lead, antphur, silver 
gold (traces), Time, magnesia, ‘iron, allies, and 
carbonie acid. 

Galena containing silver oceurs abundantly in 
the eastern part of the Shan-tung province of 

China, also in mosny of the Shan sintes. to the 
cost of the Irawadi river; but the most prolific 
mines are those situated at Bawyine, Kyoukteh, 
and Toung-byne, near Thee-baw, to the NE. 
of Mandalay. One mine, the Kampanee, yields 
(sia sive od 25 vias of Jead from one 
beaket of the ore, while the poorest mine gives 
tikals of cilver and 80 vies of lead. The lead 

mines at Baudween, Baudweengyes, and Sageing 

are also argentifsrous, 


GALEODES ARANOIDES. 


In the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula of 
India, between lat. 14° and 17° N., and long. 78° 
apd 60° E, between Gnddapab pa Nellore, near 

juszahir, Jungamrazpillay, and Jungamanipentah, 
it rane in lodes, 1 torlf moh thice, tn & Hmostone 
associated with sandstone and clay, and arena 
ceous achiste and slates. The ore ‘contains 85 
per cent. of lead. The Dhone taluk, Kurnool, 
is another locality from which galena was sent, 
in very large blocks; one pissp measured about 
18 inches in diameter, and weighed upwards of $ 
owt. This ore, carefully tested by Dr, Seott in 
1859, was then found to contain from 53 to 70 
por cent. of lead, but no silver ; it war also tried 
&t the Mint, and yielded = large percentage of 
lead. Tt has boen used for nome years at tbo 
Madras School of Arts for glaring ‘pottary, and 
angwers well for that purpose, though it is found 
to succeed Led when af mah a the Foamy ot of 
miniam, and then groand with folspar 
alkali. ‘It was brought to notice by’ Captain J J. 
G. Ruasell, A re-examination of the first 
specimen of the Kumool ore proved it to contain 
upwards of 1 per cent. of silver, or 374 ounces in 
tho ton, the quantity of led nbd silver together 
heing only 45 per cent., which wag occasioned by 
there being a considerable quantity of ganguc 
dimcininatel. through the “portion 
‘Another specimen, given by Col. Cotton, and algo 
said to be from Kurnool, was found to contain 
175 ox, 3. dwts, in the ton. A specimen of this 
unwaehed ore was again analysed by Dr. Scott 
in 1839, and when fased with carbonate of soda 
and nitrate of potash, produced sbout 60 per 
ceut, of metallic lead. ‘The resulting lend, on 
being coupelied, furnished a bead of silver weighs 
ing 1-18 gre., which is equivalent to 96°64 of, in 
tho ton of ore, or 165°76 oz. in the ton of metal. 
Among the metallic ores holding the 














of being marketable, is fae Tich ore of gs 


sulphuret of lead from Jungamr 
vieloity of Cuddy 





obtained by a tedious, clumey, and expensive 


P Galena is found at Rupi of Kula in the Kangra 
ait awccaed Wilke quartz; also in the 
Khogula in the Shabpur district, in the Kashmir 
itry, and in Kandahar. — Captain Strover, 
1873; Paci! Powell, th Handtoot Econ, Prod. 
557. 
ATHODES ARANOIDER. Species of this 
gent of spiders occur in Central Asia, Tartary, and 
the Himalaya. The Lycoea or Tarantiloidos 
Singoriemsis (Aranee tarantals, Paliza), and the 
scorpion spiders coramon on the 
Geleodesaranoides (Phalangium: sensei Pat 
‘The latter, ors eonguner cotmon in Afghanistan, 
was there mistaken for tarantula 
stone. Both, but more especially pine 
(or Se Solpuga), are celebrated for their bites, re- 
uted to be envenomed, though this is ‘now 
naturalists. G. arancides is a terrible 
he Astrcan ng , where ita bite ia mosh 
the Kalmuks, who call it the ‘black 
widow? (GBatinnsas charra). They harbour our chiatiy 
under the tufts of wormwood, and about 
bones which azo. always, to be found, nears 
Kalmuk habit aleo st the mouth of the 
decortod nesta of the B Spermophilus citillns, where 
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‘they collect a sort of bed of leaves. Camels seem 
to suffer most from these spiders, because they 
‘re most addicted to lying on the ground. 
Galeodes vorax. Hutton. An extremely yora- 
cious spider of Northern India, which feeds at 
night on beetles, flies, and ‘even large lizards, 
sometimes gorging itself to auch a degree as to 
‘become almost unable to move, and remaining 
torpid and motionless for about a fortnight. A 
sparrow, aa also # musk rat (Sorex Indicus), 
‘were put along with it and killed by it. One 
‘Was acon to attack a young sparrow hali-grown, 
and seized it by the thigh, which it sawed 
through, The mvage then caught the bird by 
the throat, and put an end to ita sufferings by 
cutting off ita head. Dr, Baddeley confined one 
of these spidere under a glass wall-shade with 
two young musk rats (Sorex Indicus), both of 
which it destroyed, It must be added, however, 
that neither in the instance of the bird, of the 
lizard, or the rata, did the galeodes devour its 
prey after killing it, Capt. T. Hutton, in the 
eleventh yolume of the Asiatic Society's Journal, 
makes mention of lizard bitten by one being 
‘allowed to oscape with only a aevere wound on 
the side; but aa it lived for some days before 
dein, itted to run off, the bite of the galeodes 
would not appear to be poisonous.'—-Gosse, p. 
237; Captain Hutton, in Jo. As, Soc. Ben. xi, 
art ip 8¢0. : 
GALEOPITHECIDA, the flying lemars, a 
family of mammals of the order Primates, their 
position in which may bo thus indicated :—- 
Galeopithecus volans, Shaw. Flying lemur, 
flying fox. 
Lemur volons, 
‘Veupertilio 





Cato-simins volans, 
Panett 
Colugo, Grif, An. King. 


Flying macaco of Pennant. Gendoo, + JAY. 
Elying ont, “sino. Kubung, . MALAY, 
‘This is the only species of the genus. (. mar- 


moratus, Philippensis, Ternatensis, rafus, undatas, 
‘Temminckii, are considered by Shaw and others 
to bo varieties. It inhabita Burma, Penang, 
the Malay Peninenia, Siam, Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo. It is nocturnal.” They live on young 
fruita and leaves, and do very great injury to 

3 and plantations. All day Jong ‘they 
ang with thei heads down, susponded by the 
claws of the hind lege to tho branch of a tree, in 
clusters, and keep up continuous queralous 
nqneaking, aa one encroaches on the position of 
another. As evening approaches, they quit their 
shady retreat, and are to be seen wending their 
flight to distant . ‘They resemble in 
flight a flock of crows retiring to roost. Hors- 


"s Mammalia. 
GALEOPSIS TETRAHIT, the common hemp- 
netile, ia a native of cultivated ground through- 

ont Enrope and Middie Asia. 
GALERIDA GRISTATA, the Alouda cristata 
3 “Ania, N. Africa; rare 


occurrence in Britain; and its song, 
ite mode of delivery of it in the air, is not very 
‘wolike that of the sky-lark, it does not 

‘a0 lofty an altitude. ‘Malabarica 
inferior to the European sky- 


GALLINE. 


Jark, a0 far ag rey variety in the notes, but 
the two birds could assuredly not be distin; od 
by the voice alone, nor by the mode of flight, for 

common Indian lark resembles the Ex 
wood-lark in size and shape, with the plumage of 
the sky-lark— Blyth 

GALETENG, a locality in the island of Flores, 

occupied by a race 60 called. According to the 
statements of Bugis traders, who had settled in 
Flores, that island ia inhabited by six different 
races, speaking as many different la , the 
Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, the Roka, the 
Konga, and the Galeteng,—names applied from the 
pri pal places of their residence. —Crawfurd, 

GALIACEZ of Lindley, the madder tribe of 
plants; 17 species in South-Eastern Asia, viz. 1 
of Asperula arvensis, Linn., 11 species of Galium, 
and 5 species of Rubia, Madder is the only uso- 
inl product of the order,— Toigt. 

-ALIKONDA. or Galiparvat, literally ‘ Windy 
Hill,’ a range of hills in the Vizagapatam district, 
Madras, Int. 18° 80’ N., long, 80° 50'E, The two 
highest’ ponks reach aheight of 5345 and 5287 
feet respectively. Populated by a few miserable 
fotuilies of savages, who share with wild beasta 
the soil from which they wring a miserable and 
precarious existence. The climate of Galikonda 
is temperate all the year round. In 1859-60, @ 
few tem) buildings for European soldiers and 
two officers were built. The place, however, 
proved unhealthy to Europeans, the men suffer- 
ing much from fover, 

GALILEE, Chismercth, also Gennesareth, also 
Tiborias, also Bahr-ul-Tibariah, is o sea or Jake 
formed ‘by the river Jordan; it bas inany fish, 
its surface is upwards of 300 fect below the 

| Mediterranean, and it is euclosed by steep billy 
* 200 to 1000 fest high; it is 12 miles long and 6 


broad. 

GALIUM VERUM, Linn, was formerly used 
in Europe for the coagulation of milk. Tea 
flowers aro yellow. G, anglicm, aparine and 
trigorne are Known, 

GALLA, the native name of Point de Galle, 
the Cock’s Point of the Portuguese, is supposod 
to be the Tarshish of the Old Testament, to which 
the Phouician mariners resorted. Their Ophir 
haa been. anpposed to be the present Malacca, the 
‘Aurea Chersonoaus of the later Greek geographers, 
Galle fort was first built by the Portugaese, an 
afterwards re-built by the Dutch, who had dia- 
mantled it when they stormed Galle, and wrested 
it from their rivals, in 1640. ‘Considerable 
additions have sinec been made by the British, 
to whom Galle was given up in 1796, The fort 
contains upwards of 500 houscs and a garrison, 


—Tennant. 
‘GALLERIOMORPHA LICHENOIDES, alittle 
moth of Ceylon; its larva is formed on coffee trees, 
GALLINA. | Linn. A sub-family of birds, of 
the family Phasianid aud order Rasores, The 
Rasores or birds are the Galline of Lin 
napus, the Gallinacei of Viciliot, the Pulveratrioaa 
of some authors, and aro alao called the gullina- 
ceous birds. Their feet are formed for running + 
their bills convex, the upper mandible arched 
over the lower; ter food, grain. 
and placed on the +, ecea 
this Zub-family Jerdom includes tho genera 
‘and Gallopordix, ‘The European quail is the only 
real migratory bird of the Basores; but somo 
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other quaila, bustard, and rock partridges, Ptero- 
clide, wate about to different localities; and 
Sypheotides auritus, Ardea bubulous, aome rails, 
tena, and gulls, also wander. A few of the galli- 
naceous birds are polygamous, and their males 
are very pugnacious, comprising the jungle-fowls 
of India and Malsyana, the fire-backs, the black 
pheasants, peculiar to the Malayan region, and 
tha spur-fowl of India and Ceylon. See Gallus. 
GALLINAGO, a genus of birde belonging to 
the mub-family Scolopacing and tribe Grallatores. 
They are the various snipe of Indian sportsmen. 


Gallinago seolopacinus, Seolopax gallinago , Common 
‘Snipe of Europe, Asia, N. Afrion.  Gallingo galli- 
aula, Scolopax gullinnla; Jack Snipe of Europe, 





Asis, Bastar; G. nemoricela, woo snipe, G. soli 
a abipe, and G. ston tale 
snipe, Oe of teat ae 
There are migratory, coming over the Himalaya 
in October ; but Gallinago stenura precedes them, 
though few sportamen discriminate it from the 
common British snipe, which makes its appear- 
ance somewhat later, G. stenura is neverthel 
a different bird, at once distinguished by having 
aset of eurions pin-feathers on cach side of its 
tail, whereas the British snipe, which is equally 
abundant in India, has a broad fan-shaped tail, 
1g unlike that of the other as can well be. The 
pin-tailed is the common snipe of the Malay 
comtsten ond i neko in, Burope, excepting 
ae an excer rare stragpler from its 
hinbitat, the East. ‘The double auipe i the 
Gallinago major of Europe, distinct from the two 
species of Iaige or sulitary snipes of the Hima- 
Inya, G. eolitaria and G. nemoricola, See Rbyn- 


chma; Painted Suipe. 

GALLINULA CHLOROPUS, Liwv., water-hen 
of Kurope, extends to Asia, all Africa; common 
in India. ‘Jt is kuown to the natives aa the 
Jambu-kodi, Boli-kodi, Jal-murghi, Godhan, and 
Dakak pairs. G. Burvesii, Blyth, is of Sind, and 
G. phoenicura, Pennant, the white-crested water- 
hen and others, are of india and the Archipelago. 
—Jerdon. 

GALLOOR KA PATTA. Huxp. A plant or 
kea-weed ured in the cure of goitre, 

GALLOPHASIS, a genus of birds generally 
called pheasants, The Khatij, Gallophasis albo- 
criatatus of the W. Himalaya and G. melanotus 
of Sikkim, produce an intermedinte race in Nepal; 
and G. Cuvieri of Assam and Sylhet and G. Hineatus 
of Burma interbreed in Arakan, ete, 
every possible transition from one to the other 
oan be traced. G. Horsficldii of Gray and Wolf 
is found in all the hilly regions of Assam, Sylhet, 
Tiperah, and Chittagong aud Khassya Hills, uj 
to 4000 feet. It arn into the ese € 
lineatua, forming hybrids. 


GALLS, Galt-nut, Nut-gall. 























Afaz, Afix, sa aan. gale . Lar. 

-in-ta-garne-thi, BcRM. ani, Mazar. 
Heatieeeess . CMIN. Maco, Fils ‘Pans. 
Gal-apfel,. |. . . Der. Galhas, Port. 
Galles, Noix de Gelloa,Fr. Mayaphal, ‘Saxax. 
Gallaptel, Gallus, . Ga. Stvz. 
Koki ciao mee Ae, + SP 

juphal, Maiphal, Hix. in kai, ita 
G lua, . . ‘In, Machi knia, a 


‘The galls of Europe are obtained from the oak ; 
those of British India from Rhus succedanes; 
those of China from the Rhus semi-slats. 

Galls are produced by the female of the Cynips 


| Ghazi Khan dist 
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or Diplolepis piereing the buds of Querons infec 
foria and other trees, and there depositing its ogga. 
Dr. Falconer, when travelling in the Panjab, waa 
informed that galls were produced on the Balloot 
‘Querons balotta, East India galls of com- 
meroe are Bussora galls re-exported from Bombay. 
Mecea galls are also called Bumora galls. A 
kind of gall is also imported from China, called 
Woo-pei-tze, which are said to be produced by an 
aphis; they are more balky than common galls, 
very irregular shape, and hollow. Tho galls 
produced on Tamarix indica, or faras tree, are 
Called Ma-in, and are used for dyeing purposes. 
They are largely gathered in the Jhang, Gugaira, 
and Muzaffargarh districts, as also in the Debra 
ta, where as much as 500 
taaunds are annually’ collected. Galla are im- 
ported into England from Smyrna, being produced 
in Asia Minor ; also from Aleppo, the produce of 
the vicinity of Mosul in Kurdistan, ‘They are 
also iroported into England from Bombay (some- 
times to the extent of 1000 cwt,), having been 
first imported there from the Persian Gulf, Ms. 
Wilkinson observed that whenever the prices were 
low at Symma, the galls came from Bombey, 
and vice rerea; but the mupply was never 
abundant from both sources in the sae 
They re imported into Bombay from 
(Bussora), probably the produce of Kurdistan 
and of other Persian provinees. The quantity 
annually imported into Britain amounts to 700 
azo employed in tanning, to make 
ink, and medicinally in infusion, ointment, and aa 
gallic acid, | They nell at £4 to £6 tha ewt, and 
the London market are classed, ax blue, green, 
and white, The exports from British India rose 
from 280,350 owta, in 1875 to 537,055 in 1877-78, 
value £230,526, In China, in'the absence of 
better food, the grils of the ock tree produced 
by the Cynipe or Diplolepis insect are said to be 
— Smith ; Royle; Simmonds; Toratinson ; 
| BEC. Fautimer. 

GALLUS, a genus of the sub-family Gallin, 
of the family Phasianide, ‘The Gallines comprise 
the jungle-fowls of India and Malayana, the 
firebacks and black pheasants peculiar to the 
Malayan region, and a small group in India and 
Ceylon, tbe spur fow! of tulian speramen. The 
very beautiful Diardigallus prelatns, Bonaparte, 
a bird of Siam, is considered to be the Tink fron 
‘the Kalij pheasants to the jungle-fowl, or to the 
firebacks, It has a pescock-like crest, rather 
long, glossy black tail, the upper plumage and 
breast silvery grey, and the rump pale golden- 
yallon. | Nest this should come te frobucked 
facartneya, wit asianus ignitus 
End P. Vieilott, large birds with black plornage, 
the back fiery red, and the middle tail feathers 
white. Next, Alcetrophasis, Gray, founded on 
Lophophorus Cuvierii, Zemm., a very boautifal 
imi, and Acomus, founded on tbe Phasianua 
erythrophthalmus, similar but amaller, Noxt these 

ia the jungle-fow!; - 
Galius ferrugineus, Gmel., red jungle-fowl. 

G. Bankiva, Temi, 














Nateu-pia,. . . Buor. il -r . . Him. 
Bor (iaaie)ot Gos. | Pasbokcene", 2 Tine: 
Kuru ( se Bawrat, 


” {penne a 
% aD. 

It inhabits India as far west aa Sind, asconds 
the Himalaya to a height of 4000 feet; inbabite 
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Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries, and the D hrhipanes, aa far as Timor. 





‘This does not range into the northern paris of 
India; part of ita hackles consist of highly peculiar 
horny laminw, and it is not now believed to be 
the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

Gallus Stanleyi, Gray. 

G. Hineatus, Blyth. [Q, Lafayotti, Lesson, 

Jangle-fowl of Ceylon, is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and grently resembles the domestic fowl. 

jaa Temminckii is supposed to be a bybrid ; 
it ocours in Batavia. 

Gallus varius, called sleo G. furcatas, is met 
with in Java and the islands of the Archi 
as far E. as Flores, [t has green plumage, tmser- 
rated comb, and single median wattle. 

Gallus wneus, Tenm., is considered to be a 
hybrid between G, varins and G. Sonneratii, 
Darwin, Tad. 

‘The Galloperdix genus comprises the spur-fowl 
of Indian sportsmen, . spadaceus, Gmelin, is 
the red spur-fowl, G. Tunulosus, T'alene., is the 
painted spur-fowl. G. Zeylonentis is the Ceylon 
apur-fowl. 

The domestic fowl and all its many apectes and 
varieties, the Ouph of tho Hebrews, the Murghi 
the Mahomedans of India, and Koll of the 

ple, though in nameroua breeds and 
Breede, have all diverged, from a singlo type. 
‘The game breed is from tho Gallus ferrugineus. 
Its feathers arc closely depressod to the body; 
it is indomitably courageous, evinced even in the 
disposition of the hens and chickens; it is 
various colours. The chief varieties are,— 
Malay fowl, with body of great sizo, disposition avage. 
Cook or Shang bal reed of ret Has, of Chinese 








Tarai 
sub- 





origin, anc a 

Bantam breed, originally from Japan. 

G ‘or jumpers, from Burma, short, monstrous 
Thick legs. 





jod or Kafr fowls of India, thers reversed. 
Bille fowls, with silky feathe: ied the 
‘Phasinnus Ianatus, Gi -iduvet, 


Silk fowl. Kircher deaoribes them, out of Martini, 
‘an woolly hens, the wool of which is much like that 


Sooty fowitot India, the hens of which have a white 
Solour, soot-etained, black skin and porivsteum. 
‘Tho Europe breeds, Dorking, Hamburgh, An- 
Galusian, Spanish, Sultans, Ptarmigans, Ghoson- 
ook, Rumploss, are only known in 8.E. Asia as 
introduced varieties —Cal. Rer.; Jerdon; Hors~ 


jeld; Yule’s Cathay, p. 100. 
FOEAMGUL. Hite Tho insect which occasions 
the manna on i 


‘the Calotropis procera, 
GAM, the title of the chiefs of the Singpho. 
Gam, amongst the Mishmi, is the head of & 


family. 
GAMALLAVADU, ‘Tet. A toddy-drawer ; the 
caste following that business — Wilson. 
GAMBABODN, tho town of Bandar Abbas, 
seaport town in the province of Kirman. It ie 
the ancient Harmosia. It is situated in barren 
country, in a bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It is 
fortified with double, walla Tt did not long 
Denefit by the fall of Hormus, but appears 
preteen neatly ruined during the reige Sf Nadir 
Ba 


Iago seldom over 7 or 8 feet high. 


of and: 


GAMBIER. 


Shab, whose tyranny extended its bancfal influence 
even to this extremity of the Persian empire, 
so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found there nino 
houses out of ton deserted. In the year 1639 
there seems to have been an English factory at 
Busmora, subordinate to thet at Gambaroon, and 

y firmans—Ouseley’s Travels, i. p. 
165; A Journal from Caleutia to Aleppo, ete, 
B. 11, Lond. 1758; Kimsir's Geographical Monoir, 


P. 20: 
GAMBIER, cate 


chu, terra japonica, 
Bindan-kaa, Cum. | Gants. MALAY. 
Gambier is extracted from the leaves and shoots 


of the Uncaria gambier, in Sik, Malacca, and 
Rittang. As brought to the market, it resetnbles in 
sppenrance and consistency litle square blocks of 
yellow mud, A gambier plantation has much the 
appearance of brushwood of three years’ growth, 
with leaves of a dark green colour. The plant is 
Tt ia much. calti- 
vated at Singapore, and is planted 6 feet agunder. 
The cropping of the leaves may commence when 
about 18 months old, but the plant ia at its full 
growth when two years old, and its leavea and 
young branches thay thus be cropped once in two 
montbe. The ceoppings are thrown into a large 
caldron of hot water, and boiled for 6 or 7 houte, 
till all the extract be inspissated into a thick, 
pasty fluid. ‘This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it i# cut up into 
little inch blocks, and is then ready for the market 
of Siam, Cochin-China, Chin, nnd the Archi- 
Iago, where, along with botel-nut in aleaf of the 
pe Lote! (Siri), it is largely chewed as a masti- 
catory. ‘The averago size of the Singapore plau- 
tationa were of 30 acres, and when in full besrin, 
loyed $men.. A plantation beoomes exhausted 
worn out in 15 years from its commencement, 
As a preservative for timber, dissolve three parta 
of gnmbier in twelve of er oil, over a slow 
fire; then stir in one part of lime, sprinkling 
over the top; to prevent ita coagulating and set 
ting in a wass at the bottom, it must be well and 
quickly stirred. It should then be taken out of 
the caldron and ground down like paint on a 
muller til it is emooth, and afterwarde retarned 
to the pot and heated. A little oil ahould be 
added to make it tractable, and the composition 
can then be laid over the material with a common 
brush, As a protection against the teredo, black 
varnish or tar substituted for dammor oil, 
omitting the grinding down, which would not 
answer with tar. Ie is largely imported into 
Britain; from 1846 to 1850 the average quantity 
entered was 1200 tone, priced at £13 to £14 the 
ton; in 1870, 19,050 tone. It is duty free. It is 
used in tanning, is employed medicinally ag an 
astringent, aa a preservative of timber exposed to 
water, also for canvas; the gambier may be in 
solution, but if applied to a ship's bottom, it 
should be in the form of a composition of chunam, 
gambier, and dammer oil, It is also recommended 
to be applied in house-building to protect the 
beams from the white anta, and in shipbuilding 
‘a8 s composition on the butts, and on the outside 
of the timber previousy to, planking. | Gambier 




















may also preserve timber from dry-rot.—Jour. 
Fadion Archpelogn, ‘March 1850, P 186; Cleg- 
Jorn's Panjab Report, 1859-60, p. 7; Statistics of 


Post. cleanin 





ts in 


from several 
the Garcinia plctoria of 
Ceylon, the G. Gochin-Chinensie, Rumph., of Siam, 
he. eipiica, Wal, of Biam, Sylhet and Tavoy ; 


Gamboge is obtained 
Southen Asis, —from 


and G. morella, var. pedicillate, of Siam, is 
ssid by Hartman to yield Siam gamboge. | A tree 
common in Hu-peb, fn Chins, iseaid to yield « gam- 
@-like substance. The gamboge of commerce 

ia known by the names of Ceyton and Si 
‘boge. Siam gamboge is usually seen in cy! 
whenee its namo of pipe gamboge; but it is also 
seen as lump or cake gamboge, in round cakes or 
and as coarae gamboge or fragments and 
inferior pieces, Ceylon gamboge is seen in ir- 
regular masses, The first notice of this vegetable 
gum-resin is by Clusius in 1605, who deacribed 
a loco wrought, from China by Admiral Van 
Neck in 1603. Two trees yiclling a gamboge- 
like substance were first miade known by Her- 
mann in 1670, ono called Goraka, Garcinia cam- 
bogia, the other Kana or edible, Hebradendron 











cambogi ‘At, present gamboge is recived 
Team, from G. worelag, G. bexandras, G. 
ti, G. Travancorica, G. ’ xanthochymus. 


About 30 to 50 tons aro anncally im into 
Great Britain, where it selis at £5 to £11 the owt. 
The conaposition and properties af the gamboge 
of Coylon are identical, or very nearly 60, with 
those of other gambogioid exudations, | The 
chalesa method of collecting the gambogeis by 
cutting pieces of the bark completely off, about 
the size of the palm of the hund, early in the 
morning. The gomboge oozes out from the pores 
of the wood in a scmi-liquid state, but soon 
thickena, and is scraped off by the collectors the 
next morning without injury to the tree, the 
wounds in the bark soon bealing, and becoming 
fit to undergo the operation again. Gamboge is 
‘much used as a pigment aud in miniature painting; 
it is employe to colour varnishes and Isoquers. 
Garaboge of Mysore is the cxudation of Garcinia 
pictorin. tinal Royle: O'Sk.; Cleghorn: Eng. 
"yee; WW. Ti; AC.” See Clusincem; Garcinia. 
GAMBOGE BUITER. 


Mukkitylum, . . Tai 
Amuinagoorghy, \ C. 
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‘Yennai, . 


A eolid oil, called cocum butter, obtained from 
the scods of ihe gunboge tree, Garcinie elliptica, 
which grows abundantly in parts of the Myvore 
and western coast jungles. “The oil is prepared 
by pounding the teed in a stone mortar, and 
oiling the mass until the butter or oil rise to the 
surface. Two and a half measures of seed should 

ield 1} seer of butter. In the Nuggur division of 
Yisnore it is nold at As 1-4 per seer of 24 Rs. 
weight, or at £86, 6s. per ton, and is chieBy used 
as e lnmp-oil by the better classos of natives, and 
‘by the poor aaa cubstitate for ghi. The butter 


to possess of 
the gatuboge resin, but 





GAMES. 
GAMBROON, a twilled cotton lining made at 


GAMCHA Hawn. A Sump of dough teed in 

GAME BIRDS of British India have been in 
a brief manner noticed under the heading Birds 
‘of India, and the more important will be fonnd 
under their regpective titles in more detail. | They 
have been well described in a monograph by Mr. 
A. O. Hume, C.B. Game birds, elephants, and 
other wild animals are supposed to be rapidly 
diminishing in numbers, and a close season for 
clephants has been appointed. To check the 
indiscriminate persecution, and to give the small 
game fair play, Poona’ sportsmen proposed, 
that between the ist June and 15th October 
partridges and quail be considered out of season, 
‘and that sportsmen agreeing to this proposition 
shall use their utmost exertions to nt the 
gele and destruction of ‘these varieties of game 
between the periods mentioned. The black or 

i tridge—an excellent bird for sport 
br for the table, and cnoe common throughout 
the Dekhan—is fast becoming extinct in all but 
the remote parts of the country, Small game in 
India is assailed by innumerable natural enemies ; 
wakes, rates ban enol iehmevimons, foxes, and 
ja upon the eggs or the young game 
dn the ground, while ites, buzeards, hnowksy Owls, 
sue any other birds amail them in the alr with & 

teney that renders it surprising that gume 

Frould bevas abundant as it isi places whece the 
native shikaris have no interest in destroying it 
by wholesaie; but the latter are in fact its worst 
enemies, a single ehikari family, accustomed to 
supply a warket, doing probably more damage 
ia a month than all its other enemies put 
together could inflict upon it in a year. they 
aro adepte at netting aud snaring, and the 
hove calla for overy kind of game bis, by whick 
they take thousands in the ‘breeding season, 
aud effectually put a stop to its reproduction. 
Migratory birds fare better than the others 
they too are persecuted in a manner which ia 
causing them to become scarcer and scarcer 
every year. Hardly has the fint wisp of snipe 
made an appearance within marketable distance 
of a town or cantonment, than the birda aro 
eithor netted by native shikaris, or ahot down by 
sportamen! An October snipe is scarcely worth 
eating, yet, for the sake of slaying or selling 
him, hundreds of birds are driven harassed from 
haunts, where, had they been allowed to remain 
in peace until later in the year, they would not 
only have fattened to perfection, but would hare 
attracted other hundreds to their feeding grounds 
to afford good sport to the sj AB 
snipe so with wild ducks, It is hard to conceive 
the latter out of date in India, considering the 
immense flocks in which they visit ue, but they 
are nevertheless needlemly persecuted by shikaria 
and others without regard to season; and good 
duck- shooting is no longer to be had in the 
vicinity of apy large town or cantonment, or 
anywhere, we inight say, within easy distance of 
a line of rail. - 


GAMELUNG. Jay. A musical instrument of 
See Bamboo. 














the Javanese, 
GAMES of « country take their colour and 


sompletion from tho ing character of their 
ita ; and in the different physical condi- 
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GAMES. 


tions of the regions in the 8, and E. of Asia, the 
aazapementa of their inhabitants are widely’ die: 
similar, In the hot climate of the plains of Britis 
India, though the young boys have their childish 
games, thoee of most of the grown men are seden- 
tary atid in-door,—play at chess, pasha or pachisi, 
cards, pramara (primero?), and music, the drama, 
jstra, pachsli, kavi, bulbul fights, cock-fighting, 
juggling, athlotics interest them ; and the women 
at Bengal have ae their games, the Ashta-tachta, 
the Moghal-pathan, Das-pachis, Bag-bhandi. 

Kite-flying is @ favourite game of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan men of British India, of Burma, 
and of China, Wrestling amongst the men of 
‘Hindustan and the Burmese is a favourite amuse- 
ment; every village of Northern India has a 
gymnasium, and professional gymnasts perambu- 
Inte the country. 

Tho bulbul sind other birds are taught to fight; 
oock-fighting is almost a passion in the Philip- 

nes ; and in Siam a species of fish are reared for 











shting. 

‘The people of Manipur are famed for their skill 
on horseback at the game of hockey; slings, 
dandaguli, bat and ball are sn amusement 

Jafar Sharif, the author of the Kaniin-i-Islam, 
which Dr. Herklote translated, described inany 
games :—Adole-ke-madole ; aghal-zeb, alno enlted 
ckepari anb-parij eka-nrakke-danda ; alam tol 
andhla-badsha; anghoti-badshn ; ankh-muchani, 
ox blind-man’s buff; ardnb pana; atha-champa; 
atha-chamak ; atk-matk-champa; wtke-matkal ; 
‘ag: bakri or dragon; cheep karla or trap ball 
galli-dando or tip-oat ; chazgan or hockey ; 
gallicchuprje, hideand-reek; nod half a hundred 
others, ‘Tacitas describes the bancful effects of 

bling amongst the German tribes, a8 involy- 

1 perdonal liberty, their becoming slaves, and | 
being subsequently’ sold by the winner.” In 
passion for play at games of chance, its extent 
and dire consequences, the Rajput from the 
earliest times has evinced a predilection, and will 
stand unonviable comparison with the 
and his German offspring. To this vice the 
Pandus owed the loss of their sovereignty and 

liberty, involving at last the destruction 

of all the Indu races; nor as the passion abated. 
‘Yudishtra of the Pandava race, having staked 
and lost the throne of India to Duryodhana, to 
recover it hazarded Draupadi. By the lowded 
dice of his foe, she beoame the goli of the Kurua. 
Yudishtra, not satisfied with this, staked twelve 
ears of his personal liberty, and became an exile 
i the haunts of Kalindi, s wanderer in the 
wilds skirting the distant ocean. The spirit of 
i inced by several of the mercantile 
ih India, in their daring specn- 
lativenoss a8 to the rise and fall of prices, which 
all that European merchants ever 




















detted on. In Ball, Lambole, Oclebes, and the 
Philippines, cock-Aghting is quite » persion. 
Sn for cock-Aightivg’ is indeed in 
the very lan of the Malays, which bas a 
specific name for cock-fighting, one for the natural 
spor of the cock, and another for the artificial 
eper; two uames for tho comb, three for the 
got of the cook, two for a cockpit, and one 
for & professional’ cock-fighter. ‘The passion is 
u 


GANAPATL 


nowhere carried further than in the Spanish 
dominions of the Philippines. There it is licensed 
‘by the Government, which derives from it a 
Pestly revenue of sbdut-40,000 dollar, Gambling 
is prohibited in British India, and by the Dutel 
in their Enstern ons. ‘It ia carried on in 
China to a fearfal extent. — Craufurd; Frere, 
Antipores, p. 213: Bikmore’s Tr. p. 62; Tr. of a 
Hindu, ii. p. 8; Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 179. 
GAMLA. Bexc. An open-mouthed earthen- 


ware vessel. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO. Txt. A race of basket 
makers in Bellary. 

GAMUT or Hamat. This name, ‘husband of the 
mother,’ was given to Osiris, Herodotus mentions 
that when he was in Egypt, he was astonishod to 
hear the very same ravishing song of Lious sung 
by the Egyptians, and which they had known from, 
time immemorial, as he had been accustomed to 
hear sung in his own native land of Greece, Linus 
was Bacchus or Osiris, and the most exquisite 
music waa called by his name. Now the name of 
Linus or Osiris, as the ‘ husband of his mother,’ in 
Egypt was Hamat (Bunsen, i, p, 373), which in 
Persia and Indis became Comat, and’ in Rome 
Gant, Hence the unusie of tho Chaldean worship 
was called the music of Gamut, Gregory the 
Great introduced the Gregorian chanta from the 
Chaldeans; in other words, he introduced into 
the church’ the music of Gamut. And thus it 
comes to pass that the name of Osiris or Gamut, 
‘the husband of bis mother,’ is in everyday use 
among oursclves as the well-known name of the 
musical scale. 

GANA. In Mysore, a sect of Lingaet Hindus. 

GANA. Sansk. A troop, a flock ; a host of 
celestials in Kailasn, Siv ise; an attendant, 
Gaon are dwact figures in the soulptures of 
Mllora, Badami, the Vaishnava temple at Aiholli, 
and other places. ‘They are represented as fat, 

















small beings, como with faces of cas, Gava- 
chari, Kauy., @ teacher, a censor, Gana 
devata, SaNsk., a troop of deities who dwell 





in Ganaparita on Mount Kailosa, and Hindus 
recognise the following :-—12 Adityn; 10 Viewa 






Dewa; 8 V1 12 to 30 Tushite, identical with 
the Aditya; 49 Anila or winds; 220 to 236 
Mabarajika ;'12 to 17 Sadhya; and 11 Rudra.— 





Fremont Birdwood; Wilson; Dowson, 

GANAPATI or Kartakeia, a title of an ancient 
dynasty in Waravgal, once the capital of a great 

‘of the Northern Circars. ‘The dynasty of 
Warangal, ruled from that town over a great part, 
of the Circars, but the succession of the Buddhist 
Chalukya raco to dominion at Rajamundry, the 
subsequent sway of the Ganapati, Vema Reddi, 
and Kayel race of Bijanagar, together with their 
contests and the altering relations between them, 
are very little known, Condavir was once ruled 
dy a xnce of Reddi, See Gajapsti. 

GANAPATI, lord of hosts. Onc of many names 
given to the Hindu deity Ganesha, the god of 
prudence and policy. In Northern India he ia 
usually styled Ganesha, but Ganapati in the south ; 
under the name of Kartikeya be is the lesder of 
the celestial armies, and as Ganesha and Ganapati 
is the god of wisdom. He is the reputed ek 





zon of Siva and Parvati. The Ganapetye is ry 
limited Hindu sect, worshippers of or 
i, or of his forms de or Dhun- 


dhi raj. “They are to styled because they woruhip 
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GANDA. 


Ganesha or Ganapati exclusively. There are five 
\d divisions of Hindus who so worship single 
Sivinity, uniting in its person all the attributes 
of Brabm, and the Ganspatya are one of the five. 
See Ganesha, 


GANDA, in Indian currency the hundredth 
part of an anna; but in reckoning means to count 
by foura, ao that ganda also means four pice, oF 
about one anna, 

GANDA-BEROZA. Hino. ‘The crude resin 
of Pinus longifolia; also a preparation from the 
resin. It is often ‘applied to barije or barzad, 
which is the rare drag galbanum, from the Bos- 
wellia thurifera. 

GANDAH in Ilindi dialects means perfume, 
aroma, odour; and several plants derive part of 
their Compound name from this word,—Gand’h 
Bel, Andropogou schananthus; Mirchia gand’b, 
‘Cymbopogon iwarancusa; Gaudha bute, Euphorbia 
hielioscopia;; Garba gandha, Snocharam. sara; 
Gandbage mara, Santalam album, sandal, Gandba 
bonik, a druggist. 

GANDAHARA, ing to Bunsen, ia Kan- 
dabar. It is named in the inscription of Darius 
Tiystaspes. The Gandhara district, or Parashawa, 
in not mentioned by Alexander's professed his- 

z it i ribed by Strabo 
under the name of Gandaritis, as lying along the 
river Kophes, between the Choaspes and the Indus. 
Yn the aan.e position Prolemy places the Gandare, 
whose country included both banks of the Kophes 
imroediately shove its junction with the Indus 
‘This is the Kicn-to-lo or Gandhara of all the 
Chinese pilgrims, who are wanimous in placie, 
it to the west of the Indus. The capital, whi 
they all Vu-lu-sha-pi-lo or Pareabopura, is 
stated to be three or four days’ journey froin the 
Indus, and noar the south bank of a large river— 
Cann, An, Gea $8, : 

GANDAH-MADANA, in Hindu cosmogony, is 
one of the four boundary mountains enclosing the 
coutral region of the world, callod Mavritta, in 
which Meru, the golden mountain of the gods, is 
situated. The Puranas are rather at variance as 
toits position. According to the Vayu Purana, it 
ies on the west, connecting Nila and Nishada, the 
north and south ranges. The Vishnn Puraua 

laces it on the south, the western mountuin 
Being there called Vipola, It has, howerer, « 
Gandah-madana to tho west amougat the pro- 
jecting branches or filimeuts of Mere. The 
Bhagurat places it on the east of Meru. The 
Mababbarat agrecs with the Vayu Purana The 
Padma Parana is at variance with iteelf, and 
places it in one passage on tho west, and in 
another describes it as on the enst. According 
to this Purana, Kuvera resiles on it with the 
Apsaraga, Gandbarba, and Rakshasa. The Sita 























alighting’ on its top thencs descends to the nn 


Bhadraswa varshs, and flows to the eastern sea. 
Hinde Theatre, i. p. 24. 

GANDAK, the naine of two rivers of Hindustan. 
Great Gandsk (known also se the Nareyani or 
Saligrami, the Kondochatia of the Greek geo- 

ors), a river in the North-Western Provinces 
Sod Behar, risea high among the recesses of the 
Nepal Hirdalayas, in lat. 30" 56'4" N,, and long. 
79° 6 40° E. "Ite alpine feeders unite at Varsha 





GANDHARVA. 


a course of 407 miles, In its course ft receives 
the Trisula-ganga, 100 miles long; edi, 
100 miles long ; Naling, 110 miles lng ; and about 
40,000 square miles are drained. Though 
navigable continnously through its whole coarse 
downwards from Bhelunji, there are in the part 
of its channel nearer that ‘place many rapids and 
pasees, where, the course being by 
rocks, navigation becomes difficult snd dangerous. 
‘The upper part of the river is called Soligrami, 
from the fossil ammonites, called saligram, which 
are found in it, and which Hindus hold in 
veneration. The Chota or Little Gandak river 
passes through the Muzaffarnagar and Gorakhpur 
districts. 

GANDAMAK, a village occupied by the 
Koghani tribe of Afgbans. It is on an elevated 
site, is cooler than Jalalabad, and ita people tend 
silk-worms. It stands in a rich spot, and has a 
fine view of the Safed Koh. _It is 86’ miles from 
Jalalabad on the road to Kabul. Near this, 
between 1839 and 1842, much fighting took place 
between British troopa and Afghans; and on the 
retrest of the British from Kabul in 1852, Ganda~ 
mak was the place where the last survivors of the 








force, viz, 20 officers and 45 British soldiera, wore 
slain —MacGregor, p. 255; Mohun Lal's Travels. 
GANDASULL ' Marsden gives this as the 


Hedychium coronarium of Linnens, and adda 
that its fowers are worn as ornaments in the hair, 
and in the enigmatical language of flowers stand 
for inconstaney.—Jeur, Ind. Arch, Avguat 1851. 
GANDAVA, a town in Baluchistan, situated 
on ass route, Int. 26° 32” 'N., long. 
7" Sy A fortifed place, bulé apparcitly on 
an. artificial mound ; is @ great level tract, and 
ie inhabited by thre very dletincly mavod race, 
the Jat, the Rind (inchiding the Maghaza), aud 
the Brahui. Tho Jat seem the original race, and 
cneapy the oetre of the province Jp, Gat. 
GANDIIAN, tho third note of the musical sale 
wa 


GANDHARI, daughter of Subsla, raja of 
Gandhnra, She marricd the blind ‘maberaja 
Dhritarsahtra, Her sons Dubsssana and Darya 
apa were named Keurava, and fell in the eighteen 
days’ battle of Kura Kehetra, Gandhari, after 
the battle of Kura Kehetra, retired with Dhrita- 
rashtra and his mother Kunti to the jungle on the 
Ganges, where the mahsreja died. 

GANDHARVA, in Hindu mythology, a shade, 
8 spirit, or ghost; also an inferior deity of the 
Hindus, attendant’ upon Indra and Kuvera, and 
Gintinguished for musical proficiency; alsobeavenly 
choristers, a celestial musician,—these are demi- 
gods or angels who inhabit Indra’s heaven, and 
form the orchestra at the banquets of the 
they are skilied in medicine, regulate the asterisma, 
are foud of women, ‘They are described a8 
the husbands of the Apsarases ; but very various 
accounts af them are given. ‘They are desctibed 
as witnesses of the sctions of men, and sixty 
millions in mumber. They are called Aj 
and Devangans. Their band is composed of = 
tambourine (tamma), cymbals or castanets (tal), 
a vins or lute, and & strange, played with a bow 
Uo a violin, Gandharva is also a form af Hinda 
marriage, with the consent of the two parties 
Geudbarba in the Himalayan ia a raja's kept 








Kahetra above Nat/hpur, within the hills, It 
wives peat Dhaw ‘peak in the Himalaya, runs woman, with « status below that of a wife, but 
after higher than » concubine Ved, ae 


SSE, SW, SE, ute Ganges pear Patus, 
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GANDHILA. 


appendix of the Sama Veda, is the science of 
amuusie and gong. It is one of the four Upa-Veda ; 
the other three are the Ayush, Dhanush, and 
Sthapatya,— Williams Story of’ Nala, p. 142; 
7 oe se EP ico ty Mahadeva ; Vidya. 

. Him. A low, vagrant, predatory 
caste in tho rif. Provincos who aake mats, and 
exhibit feats of activity. 

GANDHRI. Hip. A perfumer who manu- 
fectures perfumes by enfleurage and distillation 
tavcewes. The manufacture of the otto of roses 
calla forth his highest powers; it is, however, 
very remunerative. The Gandhri and the Mali 
were formerly one clan; bat the Gandhri no 
longer is exclusively engaged in the preparation 
of perfumes from flowers. 

-ANDIV A, in Hindu mythology, a bow belong- 
ing to Varuna, given by Agni to Arjuna, one of 
the Pandava, before burning the forest of Khanda- 
prestha, to enable him to combat Indra. It was 
used by Arjuna in the swayamvara or tournament 
‘in which he won Draupadi. 

GANESA is the Hindu god of pradence and 
policy, and the patron of letters. He is the roputed 
‘eldest son of Siva and Parvati, and as Siva’s 
eldest son is called Vigneswara; but is seid also 
to have been produced without a father by the 
intense longing of Parvati. He is reproaented as 
achort, fat, red-coloured mau, with a large belly 
and the head of an elephant, an emblem of sagacity. 
He is frequently attended by a rat, sometimes 
riding on one, the conduct of that animal being 
‘esteemed by the Hindus as peculiarly marked by 
wiadom and foresight. He has generally four 
hands, but sometimes six or eight, or only two, 
He is invoked by Hindus of all sects, in the out- 
‘business. If they build 's house, an 
Image of Gnnoen is previously propitiated, and set 
‘upon or near the spot. If they write a book, 

is saluted at ita commenecment, as he is 
also at the top of a letter. Beginning a journoy, 
ue is imy ror ewe - wayfarer; and, 
ianship of travellers, his image is 
Seinnaliveee ‘on the roadeide, especially where 
two roads crogs; but sometimes it is little else 
than a stone, rudely chiselled into something like 
an int's head, with oil and red ochre daubed 
over it, decorated, perhaps, with a chaplet of 
flowera by nome pious neighbour or traveller. It 
Je common to see a figure of the god of prudence 
in or over bankers’ and other shopa; end, upon 
the whole, thero is perhaps no deity of the 
Hindu pantheon so often seen and addressed. 
‘When he has four arma, in one hand he holds the 
ankas or hook for guiding the elephant, in another 
a chank or shell, in the third a conical bali, and 
in the fourth s cup with amall cakes, with which 
he ia aupposed to feed himself. Ganesa is often 
represented eating the batasa, sweet cake, also is 
sitting on the lotus, Images of him are made 
and set up with those of Durgs, in the feativels of 
‘that tess in Calcutta. In an invocation toa 
superior deity, a salutation is usually made to him ; 
‘aod hia image ia frequently seen placed as a pro- 
pitiation over doors of houses and shops, to ensure 
success to the temporal concerns of their owners. 
‘Biddhi and Buddhi (knowledge and understanding) 
‘are represented us the two wives of Ganesa. There 
are not mapy temples dedicated to Ganesa, but} 
‘hie irnagen are frequently discovered set up with 
those of the other deities Ganesa has many 
An 


set of an; 








GANESH CHATURTHL 


names, among which are Lambo-dare, the long- 
bellied ; Eka-danta, one-toothed ; Gajanumu, 
slephent- faced: Gaha-ise, Gunnis, Ganapati 
“ilaiyar, Vinayakar, ete, Thero are five grand 
divisions of Hindus who exclusively wombip 
single divinity, uniting in its person all the sttri- 
butes of Brahma himself, One of these divinities 
is Ganesa, and the sectaries who thus worship 
him are called Ganapstys. Ganapati, more oof 
rectly pronounced Gampati, is the chiet of the Dii 
minores of the Hindu pantheon, aa the etymolo 
of the word indicates, and, like Janus of the 
Romans, was entrusted with the gates of heaven, 
with the right to preside over peace and war. 
Ganesa is the firt invoked and_propitiatd on 
every undertaking, whether warlke or pacific. 
‘Tho warrior implores his counsel; the banker 
indites the words Sri Ganesh at the commence- 
ment of every letter; the architect places hia 
image in the foundation of every edifice; and 
the figure of Ganess is either sculptured or 
Painted at the doors of the houses as a protec- 
tion against evil. Though often represented a3 
four-armed, and holding the disc (chakra), the 
war-shell, the club, and the lotus, Ganesa ia not 





bifrona. Lke the Roman guardian of lg. In 
every transaction he is ‘Ap, or the first, though 
the Hindu does not, like the Roman, open the 


car with his name. One of the portes of every 

findu city is named the Ganesa Pol, as well ae 
some icuoua entrance to the palace. Thus 
Udaipur has its Ganesa dwara, who alao gives a 
name to the hall, the Ganesa deori; and his shrine 
is to be found on the ascent of every bacred mount, 
au at Abu, whero it is place? close to a fountain 
on the abrupt face of the hill, about 1200 feet 
from the base. ‘There is likewito a hill sacred to 
him iu Mewar, called Ganesa Gir, tantamount to 
tho Mona jani¢ulam of ancient Rome. The com- 
panion of this divinity, the rat, indireotly receives 
@ portion of homage, and with full as much right 
asthe bird emblematic of Minerva, 

‘The name Ganess, from Gana and Tsa, a8 also 
Ganapati, mean lord of the Gana. He bas other 
names,—Dwi-doha, double-bodied ; Eka-danta or 
Eka-danshtra, single-tusked; Gajenana, Gaj 
vadana, and ‘Kari-Mukha, elephant-fsoed ; Her- 
ambs, bosatful; Lamiba- karma, long - eared; 
Lambo-dara, pendeat-bellied; Vighnesa or 
‘Vighua-bari, remover of obstacles 

Gauesa-janani, the mother of Ganesa; from 
Janna, birth. — Moor; Tod's Rajasthan,’ i. pp. 
590-81; Dowson. 

GANESA-GITA in the Bhagavad-gita with the 
name of Ganesa substituted for that of Krishna, 
It is used by the Ganapatya sect. 

GANESH, an olephint with one task, held in 
reverence by Hindus, 

GANESH CHATURTHT or Ganesh-chaath, 
also Pillayar Chatturthi, a Hinda bolidey. Ox. 
this day, which falls abont the beginning of Sep- 

‘on the fourth day of th 

Ganesh, called also Ganspati, 
the turmeric and oil of the head ‘of Parvati, 
Ganapati bas a man’s body with the head of 
an dephant; his head is said to bave beon out 
‘off or destroyed by Siva, when Ganvsh tried to 
Prevent Siva intruding on the privacy of Parvati 
‘when bathing. Clay images of Ganesh aro made 
ad worshipped for from one to nine Gays, und ar 
‘ot Crinth- 




















tember, 
formed 


2 
then throwninto water. The Chinchor 
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GANGA. 


wad, who resides ab a village of thet name near 
Poons, ia believed to be an incarnation of Ganesh, 
who promised an ascetic named Moroba, who 
lived in Bivajfa time, that he would be incarnate 
for seven generations in bia family. Tho carth 
image of ia one of three forms in which 
the earth deity Mrittika is worshipped by Hindus. 
Tho first is the Naga-panchami, in which feast a 
snake of clay is worshipped ; the second is Gokul- 
ashtemi, when a clay image of the infant Krishua 
ia worshipped ; and the third occasion is that on 
‘which Ganesh is worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Mrittika is observed wi 

pomp. The feast in honour of bis birth, which is 
held on the 4th of the month Bhadrapad, and 
falls on the first days of September, seme to have 
some connection with the seasons of the year. 
The image of Ganesh is brought to the house with 


much pamp. 
GANGA is a term applied to the sscred zivers 
of the Hindus, of which there are several in India, 
Ganges, Godayery, Kishna, Cauvery. The most 
mored of the rivers is the Ganges. Ganga-jal or 
Ganga-jala, ix swenring by its waters; Gangalobb, 
also Ganga-prapti or Ganga-yatra, committing a 
dead body to the river, or a Hindu brought to die 


na W. 
GANGA, in Hindu mythology, the personified 
idess of the river Ganges, the source of which 
¢ Saiva secta place in Siva's hair; whence, in 
graceful flow, she 
ng radian 


And, descending, graced the cavervs of the wer! 
The Vaishnava sect assert that it flowed out of 





Vaikuntha, from the foot of Vishnu, and, descend- god: 


ing upon fell ou the head of Siva, who 
shook some drops (Bindu) from his hair, and these 
formed the great lake called Bindu Sarovara, far 
to the north of Hindustan, Sometimes the Ganges 
in fabled to issue from a cow's mouth, and the 
cleft in the Himalaya is called Gungotri and 
Gaomukhi. Othera make it arise from water 
poured by Brabma on the foot of Siva; others, 

1m thefeet of Brahma; and others,from the fingers 
of Parvati. The Gunga is also called Dasabara or 
ten removing, as bathing in her waters on the 
tenth day of the month Jyaisha effaces ten sina, 
however heinous soever, committed in ten previous 
births. One of the holiest spots of the Ganges, 


GANGA. 


to the remotest parts of the comntzy ; from whence, 
also, persons journeys of several months? 
duration, to bathe in the river iteolf. By ite 
waters the Hindus awear in courts of justioe, Mr. 
‘Ward says there are 8,500,000 places sacred to 
Ganga, but that, according to Hindns, s person 
either by bathing’ in or seemg this river, may be 
at once ss much benefited aa if be visited the 
whole of thers. For miles near every part of the 
hanks of the mcred sient, thousands of Hindus 
of all ages and descriptions pour down every 
ight aud merning, to batho fa or look_ab it 


ith great Persons in their dying moments are carried to ite 


banks to breathe their last, by which the death: 
of many are frequently accelerated ; and instancer 
occur where such event haa thereby been actually 
caused. The bodies are then left to be washed 
away by the tide, and numbers of them sre to be 
seen foating up and down with every flood ané 
ebb, or lying ail along the banks, with vultures, 
adjutant birds, carrion crows, and kites about 
them, feeding upon the remaina. Several festivals 
are during the year in honour of Ganga 
She is described og a white woman with s crowr 
on her head, holding « water-lily in one of hea 
hands, and a water vessel in er, iding upor 
sea animal resembling a crocodile, or walkin, 
on the surface of the water with a lotas in eacl 
hand, There are other myths relating to Ganga 
The river goddess hag some of the attributes o: 
Pallas, being, like the Athenian Maid (Gan, 
never married), born from the head of Jove. 
bard of the eilver age makes her fall from a glacie: 
of Kailas (Olympus) on the head of the father of the 
is, and remain many years within the folds of hit 
tiara (jit'ha), until at Jength, being liberated, she 
was precipitated into the plains of Aryavarta, It 
was in this escape that she burst her rocky barrie 
(the Himalaya), and on the birth of Kumare 
those veins of gold called jambunadi, ir 
colour like the jambu fruit. 

‘The river goddess, like the Nile, is the type o! 
fertility, and, like that celebrated stream, haa he 
source amidst the eternal glaciers of Chandragir 
‘or Somadri (the mountains of the moon),—th 
higher peaks of the gigantic Himalaya,—when 
Parvati is represented aa ornamenting tho tiart 
of Iswara with a beamy moon. In this metaphor 
and in his title of Somanathha (lord of the moon) 





GANGA-BUL. 


daughter of Mera, became the spouse of Hima- 
vati, from whose union sprang the beauteous 
‘Ganga, and her sister Ooma, Ganga was cought 
in marriage by all the eclestiala; while Ooma, 
after s long life of austerity, was espoused 
apo reed sister was fortunate enon; 
wve offspring, until Ganga became pregnant 
by Hutashoa (regent of fire), and Kumara, resplen- 
dent as the sun, illustrious as the moon, waa 
Prodacet from the side of Ganga, Gs gads, wit 
Indra at their head, carried him to the Krittikees 
to be nursed, and he became their joint care. As 
he resembled the fire in brightness, he reesived 
the name of Skanda, when the immortala, with 
Agni (fire) at their head, anointed him as general 
of the armies of the gods. The festival of the 
birth of this son of Ganga, or Januyi, is on the 
10th of Jeyte. Sir W. Jones gives the following 
couplet. from’ the Sencha:— On the 10th of 
Jyaisht’ha, on the bright half of the month, op 
the day of Mangala, (a) son of the earth, whon 
the moon was in Hasta, this daughter of Jahnz 
brought from the rocks, and ploughed over the 
land inhabited by mortale.’—Cole, Myth, Hind. 119. 
GANGA-BUL, Tip. Literally, place of the 
Ganges. A sacred lake on the mountain of 
Haramuk in Kashmir. Jt Hes under the wildest 
‘and most lofty peaks of the mountain ; is 1} miles 
Pa ys 200 or 300 yards wide, and is 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea.— Vigne. 
GANGA-DHARA. 


Al of the 
Ganges, a namo of Siva, 

GANGA-DWARA, Sawsk. The gate or defile 
gr pasaage of tho Ganges; the modem Hardwar 
Inthe Gielic, Dwar becomes Dorra, in Eoglish a 

GANGA-TAMNI, work in tlver and gold cm- 
bined, as with a silver ground and gold flowers, 


ete. 

GANGA SCARDAE it Tent Gengekaoae 
ram, OF the Ganges, a sme 
Zown in the Hadras ‘Preaziency, in lat 11° 12 80° 
X,, long. 79° 80’ E., population (3871) 1014. 
Oloue to the village is a temple consisting of one 

large enclosure, messuring BBA feet by 372. 
‘Viana in ‘the cantro g ‘the somiyand isa very 
ding, the surmoun 
Weep, Sage Wa ng are 
GANGAPUTRA, a tribe of inferior Brahmans, 
who claim » right to attend Bilgrine and direct 
their ablutions st Benares, and other holy places 
on the Ganges. At Benares, where they are most 
‘numerous, i i 
‘bank 














Saxsx. Bearer 





about and 


GANGES. 


valley of this grest river. Hinda posts have 
celebrated its praises in a multitadsof songs. The 
iver is fabled in their mythology to be the god- 
dees Ganges they long to woe Ht, to batho in ite 
and be purified from their sing, and at last 

its banks, or to have their bonet oon- 
the moat remote parta of India. 

2 Blasio rales wach o qoestin on in 8 Kings 
8 is recognised ax the most 
‘fficacious of all tho 
We 


whom India bag seen, 





Kesbu y ‘Alexander's 
invasion, and now prevails amongst 222 millions 
ofmaen, Numerous dynasties bave ruled there. 
Andra race was in power in the Gangetic 
of India about the beginning of the 
era, but the most enduring wad the great Kuhatriya 
family that Iong ruled at Indrapresths, and ter- 
minated with Prithi-raj i 





glacier, thickly studded with enormouslooee rocks 

earth. Tho glacier is about a mile in width, 
and extends upwards of many wiles, towards sn 
termem mountain covered down to fa hove with 

snow, ite glittering summit " 

‘very skies, rising 21,000 feet above Revvorel of 
the soa, in the glacier, through whioh 
the meted stream rushes forth into the light of 
day, ia named Gangotri and Gaomukhi, the Cow's 
Mouth, and is held in the dospest reverence by 
all Hindus; and the regions of eteraal frovt in 
its vicinity are the scenes of many of thir moet 
mysterio, The Ganges enters the world 
no puny stream, but bursts forth from its ioy 
womb a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, of 
great depth, and very rapid, From the source at, 


Gangotri it runs in 9 generally south - easterly 





‘The direction to Allahabad, to Sikrigalli, and into the 


Bay of Bengal, by numerous mouths, having given 
‘off some of ita waters to form the Hoogly, and it 
iso anastomosen with the Megna. In its courne 
it recerves the Jumna, 860; Gogra, 606; Gandak, 
450; Gumti, 482; Sono, 465; Koei, 826; Ram- 
gangs, 373; Mahanadi, 240; ‘Karumnassa, 140; 
Koniae or Jamune, 130; Alaknands, 80; Bhillang, 
Omiles. 99,000 aquare miles are drained, excln- 
sive of Hoogly. The Ganges ianavigable for river 
craft a far as Hardwar, 1100 miles; steamers 





GANGES, the great river of Northern India, pl as Gurmukteosur, 893 miles above 
in formed by the drainage of the southern ranges stant from Cslentts via Deh 980 
of the Himalaya. It risea in the Garhwal tate, miles; at Cawapur, 140 miles above Allababad, 
in Int. 80° 56" 47'N,, and long. 79° 6' 40" E., and the na fn plied with grent activity. It 
falls into the Bay of Bengal after courte of falls rapidly to Hardwar, which is 1800 miles 
1857 miles. Tthaa been known to Europe from from the mouth. At Allahabed, 840 miles from 

early times. The fleets of the the cea, it receives the river Jumma, whioh rises at 
the south-wostern bese of the Jamnotrl 


EZ, aida fo it wand the Peniosla cf India 
snd’ C flon, Seleucus Nicator is ssid 


At about 240 miles from the coast 


GANGA. 


‘wad, who resides st a village of that name near 
Poona, is belived tobe an incarnation of Gancsh, also 





who pi an asootic named Morcba, who 
lived in Sivaji's time, that he would be incarnate 
for peven generations in his family. The earth 


image of is one of three forms in which 
the earth orig Mess is worshipped by Hindus. 
The first ia -panchami, in which feast a 
snako of clay in worshipped; the second is Gokal- 
ashtami, when a clay image of the infant Krishua 
ia worshipped ; and the third ocoasion ia that on 
which Ganesh iv worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Mrittika ix observed with great 
mp, ‘The feast in bonour of bis birth, which is 
‘on the 4th of the month Bhadrai 
falls on the first days of September, seems to have 
nome connection with the seasons of the year. 
‘The mage of Ganesh is brought to the house with 


much 
GANGA ia a term applied to the sacred rivers 
of the Hindus, of ‘which there are several in India, 
~ Ganges, Godavery, Kishns, Canvery. The most 
amered of the rivers is the Ganges. Ganga-j 
Ganga-jala, is ewenring by its waters, Gangalobh, 
alto Gaaee taaptt or Gaseeryatee 8 committing & 
doad body to the river, or a Hindu brought to die 
there.— IV. 
GANGA, in Hindu mythology, the personified 

dems of the river Ganges, the source of which 

¢ Saive sects place in Siva's hair; whence, in 
irecafal flow, sb 


And, desoonding, graced the caverns of the went” 

Tho Vaishnava scota assert that it flowed out of 
Vaikuntha, from the foot of Vishnu, and, descend- 
ing upon Kailasa, fell on the head of Siva, who 
shook some drops (Bindu) from bis hair, and these 
formed the great lake called Bindu Sarovar, far 
to the north of Hindustan. Somotimes the Gan, 
in fabled to inane from @ cow’s mouth, and 
alaya is callod Gungotri and 
Othera make it arise —m water 












iso called or 
ber waters on the 
ae effaces ten sins, 
however heinous soever, committed in ten previous 
births. One of the holiest spots of the Ganges, 
ia where it joins with the Jamna, near Allahabad, 
thongh, with Hindus, the waa or confluence 
of any river is «spot pecullarly revered. A 
ppemon dying at the conflumnce of the Ganges 
fumona ia muppooed to be certain of imnbeeliate 
taoksh or bentitude, without risk of further trans- 
migration: Professor Wilson, in his translation 
‘Mudra Rakehasa, describes Ganga aa 
eS ae 
impatient, to her ocean lord, 
Teta ber re es with offended 
fretful at the lengthened way.” 
_ Though, as above related, he honour of having 
the personification of 





and of many are frequently accelerated ; 


GANGA. 


‘Uae semsohin pasts of the ey 5 from whenoe, 
nes, persons journeys of several months! 
the in the river itaelf. By ite 
Saters the ‘Hindus swear is oovria of justice. "Mr. 
Gage’ bau tht, ncoottng to Linda 0 pega 
3 t, to Hindus, s person 
either by bathing in or seting this river, way be 
at once as much benefited as if he visited the 
whole of them. For miles near every part of the 
banks of the ascred stream, thousands of Hindus 
of all ages and descriptions pour down every 
night and morning, to bathe in or look at it 
Persons in their dying moments are carried to its 
banks to breathe their last, by which the deaths 
and instances 
occur where such event has thereby been actually 
caused. The bodies are then left to be washed 
away by the tide, and numbers of them are to be 
seen floating up and down with every flood and 
ebb, or lying all along the banks, with vultarcs, 
adjutant birds, carrion crows, and kites about 
them, feeding upon the remains, Several fertival 
are the your in honour of Ganga, 
Bho i decetibed as a pute woman wish a crogn 
on her bead, holding a water-lily in one of her 
hands, and a water vessel in > Fiding upon 
a ves animal resembling » crocodile, or walking 
‘on the surface of the water with a lotus in each 
hand, ‘There are other mythe relating to Ganga. 
The river goddess has some of the attributes of 
Pallas, being, like the Athenian Maid (Ga 
never married), born from tho head of Jove. The 
bard of the ailverage makes her fall from a glacier 
of Kailaa (Olympus) on the hend of the: fasberof the 
and remain many years within the folds of his 
tiara (jit"ha), until at Pieugeh, being liberated, she 
was tated into the ‘Aryavarta. It 
was in this escape that she burst ber r persis 
(the Himals lay oa. a bir of ; 
Spee thoes cal jombonadi, fe jn 
colour like the jambu fruit. : 

The river goddess, like the Nile, is the type of 
fertility, and, like that celebrated stroam, haa her 
source amidst the eternal glaciers of Chandragiri 
or Sotadri (tho mountaina of the moon),—the 
higher peaks of the gigantic Himalaya,—where 
Parvati ia represented as ornamenting the tiara 
of Iswara with a beamy moon. In this metaphor, 
and in his title of Somanat’ba (lord of the moon), 
we again have evidence of Iswara, or Siva, 

g the sun, having the satellite ‘moon 
as his ornament. The Egyptians, according to 
Ph considered the Nhe at flowing from 
Quite; in like manner the Hindu ia dena 

fair Ganga flowing from the iva, 
and Sir W. Jones thus classically paints the myth 
in his hymn to 














radiant, and a 
Seep tdi, deeming, red hn ere 


According to another legend, tha goddeaa Mera, 


GANGA-BUL. 


daughter of Mera, became the spouse of Hima- 
yati, from whose union sprang the beauteous 
Gangs, and her aister Ooma. Ganga was sought 
in marriage by all the celestials; while Qoma, 
after s long life of austerity, was espoused 
bsg nee picoemed We waa Soeuale eno 
ve , Until Ganga became pregnant 
‘by Hutesbna (regent of fire),and Kumara, resplen- 
dent ns the sun, illustrious as the moon, was 
produced from the side of Gange. The geass 
indra at their head, carried him to the Kri 
to be nursed, and he became their joint care. As 
he resembled the fire in brightness, he received 
‘the name of Skanda, when the immortals, with 
Agni (fire) at their head, anointed him as general 
of the armice of the gods. The festival of the 
birth of this son of Ganga, or Januvi, is on the 
10th of Jeyte. Sir W. Jones gives the following 
couplet from the Sancha:—On the 10th of 
Jyalahth, on the bright half of the month, on 
1° ‘Mangala, (a) son of the earth, when 
the moon waa in Hasta, this daughter of Jahnu 
brought from the rocks, and ploughed over the 
land inhabited by mortals’ —Cole, Myth. Hind.119, 
GANGA-BUL. Tip. Literally, place of the 
Ganges. A sacred lake on the mountain of 
Haramuk in Kashmir. It lies under the wildest 
‘and most lofty peaks of the mountain ; is 1} miles 
dong and 200 or 800 yards wide, and is 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea.— Vigne. 
GANGA-DHARA. Bearer of the 
es, a name of Siva. 
GANGA-DWARA. Sansk, The gate or defile 
‘or passage of the Ganges; the modern Hardwar, 
In the Gaelic, Dwara becomes Dorras, in English a 


door. 
GANGA-JAMNI, work in silver and gold com- 
bined, as with « silver ground and gold flowers, 


ete. 
GANGA-KANDAPOR, in Tamit, Ganga-kanda- 
or city visited by the Ganges, a emall 
fndras Presidency, in bat. 11° 19" 30" 
N., long. 79° 80' B., population (1871) 1014. 
Close to the village ia s temple consisting of one 
large enclosure, measuring 584 feet by 372. The 
Vimana in the centre of the courtyard ia a very 
conspicuous building, the pyramid surmounting 
it reaching a height of 174 feet.—/mp. Gaz. 
GANGAPUTRA, a tribe of inferior Brabmans, 
who claim a right to attend pilgrims and direct 
their ablations at Benares, and other holy places 
on the Ganges. At Benares, where they are most 
numerous, they claim a hereditary right to the 
bank between high and low water mark. Some 


follow ele. 

GANGES, the great river of Northern India, 
fn formed by the drainage of the southern ranges 
of the Himalaya. It rises in the Garhwal state, 
in lat, 80° 56’ 4" N., and long. 79° 6’ 40° E., and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal after « course of 
1557 miles. It has been known to Et from 
very early times, The fleots of the. Bgyptinn 

sailed to it round the Peninsula of India 











‘Sansx. 





‘the north-west have striven to oceapy the fertile 


about and 


GANGES. 
valley of this great river. Hind have 
celebrated its priiees in amultitudeat cogs The 
tiver is fabled in their mythology to be the god- 


desa Ganga ; they long to seo it, to batho in. ita 
waters and be purified from their sins, and at last 
to die on its banks, or to have their bones oon~ 
veyed to it from the most remote parts of India. 
No Hinda raises such a question as in 2 Kings 
¥. 12, for the Ganges is recognised as the most 
efficacious of all the Hindu sacred rivers. On its 
banks have dwelt the chief of the religious re- 
formers whom India has seen. Its was 
the cradle of Buddhism, which, from ita rise in the 
sixth century before Christ, gradually spread over 
the whole of Todia, was Griended by Anoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul, shortly after Alexanders 
invasion, and now prevails amonget 222 millions 
of men, Numerous dynastieshave ruled there. The 
Andra race was in power in the Gangetie province 
of Tndia about the beginning of tho Obristian 
era, but the most enduring was the great Kshatriys 
family that Iong raled at Indraprestha, and ter- 
minated with Prithi-raj in 4,p, 1200. 

‘The whole valley is now part of British India, 
‘The river issues from the mountaina at Gangotri, 
at an elevation of 18,800 feet, and ia there known 
as the Bhagirathi, it issues from beneath a great 
glacier, thickly studded with enormous loose rocks 
earth. ‘The glacier is about a mile in width, 
and extends upwards of many miles, towards an 
Loin pig cure down to ite base — 
perpetual snow, its glittering simmit piercing 
Very akios, rising 21,000 fect above the level of 
the sea, ‘The ebasm in the glacier, through which 
the sacred streain rushes forth into the light of 
day, ia named Gangotri and Gaoraukbi, the Cow's 
Mouth, and ia held in the deepest reverence by 
all Hindus; and the regions of eternal frost in 
its vicinity are the wcenes of many of their mont 
sacred mysteries, The Ganges enters tho world 
no puny stream, but bursts forth from ita icy 
womb a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, of 

th, and very rapid." From the source at 

angotri it runs in a generally south - eastarly 
direction to Allahabad, to Sikrigalli, and into the 
Bay of Bengal, by numerous mouths, having given 
Off some of ita waters to form the Hoogly, and it, 
also anastomoses with the Megna, In it’ course 
it receives the Sumna, 860; Gogra, 606; Gandak, 
450; Gumti, 482; Sone, 465; Kosi, 395; Ram- 
Ggnge, 5785 Mabsnedi, 240; ‘Karurnams, 140; 

‘oniae or Jamuna, 130; Alaknanda, 80; Bhillung, 
50 miles. 39,000 square miles are drained, excla- 
sive of Hoogly. The Ganges isnavigable for river 
craft as far as Hardwar, 1100 milea; steamers 
ply as far as Gurmukteesor, $98 miles above 
Alladabed, distant from Caleutia via Debll 980 
niles; at Cawnpar, 140 miles sbove Allahabad, 

navigation is plied with great activity. Ié 
Tapilly to tinier which is 1800 miles 
the mouth. At Allahabad, 840 miles from 
the sea, it receives the river Jumna, which rises at 
the south-western base of the Jumnotsi 
‘At about 240 miles from the coast it begina to 
divide into branches. The two on the west, called 
the Bhagirathi and Jalingi, unite to form theriver 
Boogly ; the otber stream passes to the Brabma- 
puira, with which the waters mingle, and are known 
Kartinsass ri receives 


iver. The Ganges : 
7 snd from the 








ag the 
from the left bank the 
Gandak, Kosi, end Mi 
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GANGES. 


right bank, the Kali, the Kali Naddi, Jamns, and 
Sone. Some of these are equal to the Bhine, and 
‘none smaller than the Thames, bealdes many others 
of lesser note. It is owing to this vast inflax of 
streanos that the Gangea exceeds the Nile 20, 

in point of magnitude, while the latter itin 
length of course by one-third. In the plain of the 
Ganges are the provincea of Bengal, the 
Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumma and 
Oudh, and Rohilkhand. Itis of exnberant fertility. 
The population of the Gangetic Doab is 800 to 
the equare mile. The chief towos on the banks of 
the ‘Gongs are Hardwar, Bijnour, Farrakhabad, 
Cawnpur, Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazipur, Patna, 

cow 


Monghir, Bhaguipur, Rajmabal, Rampur, Pubna. 
Calcutta ia bi ‘the sea level; Benares 265 feet 
above it; Al 805 feet, and Agra 670 feet. 
The pre-eminently sacred spota on its banks are 
Gangotri, Hardwar, Alishabad, Benarea, and 
Saugor Inland, which are frequented by thousands 





of pilgrims from evory province of the Peninsula. 
Gangetic Delia is an extensive tract of 
cultivated and forest-covered country, com} 


of allavial or transported soil brought down the 
country by the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers 

their numerous tributaries, the water-sweep- 
ings of two basins whore aggregate area is 432,480 
square miles. ‘The Delta isintersected from north 
to south by many broad rivers, and by endless 
crecks running one into the other, filled for the 
most part with salt water when near the sea. 
This tract of land occupies approximately 28,080 
square miles of superficial ares, or double the 
rou of the Delta of tho Nile, ‘Measuring from 
‘west to east, or from the right bank of the Hoogly 
river opposite ta the Saugor tripod on the sauth- 
west polat of Si 


laland, to Chitt , it ie 
270 miles in wid Ith, presenting to rs y of 
Bengal a scries of 


low, flat mud-banks, covered 
‘at high water and dry at low water. A few miles 
from low-water mark commence mangrove swamps; 
n little further inland, trees appear, and lastly 
cultivation, —the nearest cultivation in the ccntral 
portion af the Delta being 47 miles from the sea. 
In the sea front of the Delta there are nine prin- 
cipal openings having = head stream, that is, 
having water flowing direct from the Ganges, 
or from the Megna or Brabmaputra. They are— 
1, the Ganges; 2, the Megna or Brahmaputra; 3, 
Horinghatia; 4, Puasar; 5, Murjatta or Kage 
6, Barapunga; 7, Mollinchew ; 8, Roymungul or 
Suboona ; 9, Hoogly. Besides these large rivers, 
there are numerous openings having no head 
atream, being mere salt-water estuaries, 
Thene Spenings or headless rivers are the 
2 no silt or deposit ip poured into them from the 
higher Jands. ‘The tidea in the Hoogly ran with 
a Tapidity in the springs of seven miles an hour, 
Detreen Bangor and Calcutta, At Caleutta it ia 
high water about 2 hours $0 minutes on full 
and cbange of the moon. The bore is of not 
‘unfrequent occurance in this river. 
‘This river's annual rise begins in the end of April, 
‘and continues to increase till the middle of August, 
‘when it reaches in many places 82 feet, and the 
level districts in its lower course are inundated. 
8 has received the 
‘waters of ita tributaries, the Kali Naddi, the Gumti, 
Cos others, the Kemedth varies from 1500 to 3000 
;,the average discarge each 
year has been extimated at 250,000 cubic feet. 











GARGES CANAL. 


By the latter end of July, all the lower parts of 
Bengal contiguous to its banks are overflowed, 
forming inundations of a hundred miles in width, 
where little appears above the surface of the fic 
save isolated villages and trees, Barks of every 
kind then ied & direct comes, Husband ea 
grazing ere alike suspended, 18 pansan 

his bon aaron the lds. In some parinat 

whole vi are every now al swept 
away by changes in its course, through diatricts 
from which, a few years before, it was several 
miles distant, 

The Bhagirathi, Jalangi, and Matabhangs, are 
all offehoots of the Ganges, which unite to make 
up the headwaters of the Hoogly. In former 
times, the main volume of the Ganges was carried 
to the sea by one or other of these channels, 
but they now receive go little water ax only 
to be navigable in the rainy season, and then 
with difficulty. Sinee the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, Government has undertaken the 
task of preventing these Hoogly headwaters from 
farther deterioration. A sta of engineers is 
constantly employed to watch the shifting bed, 
to assist the scouring action of the current, and to 
advertise the trading community of the depth of 
water from time to time. In the year 1877-74, 
total sum of £9522 was expended on this account, 
while an income of £32,494 was derived from tolls, 

‘The Ganges river basin embraces 391,100 equare 
miles. Average discharge at Hardwar, when the 
river is at its lowest, 7000 cubic feet per second 5 
‘at Rajmabal, a high flood discharge af 1,800,000 
cubic eed gel second, and an ordinary discharge 
of 207, cubic fost, The Ganges during its 
minimum discharge at the Bhagirathi head in 
April hes a breadth of surface of 2800 feet, an 
average depth of 15 feet, its sectional area 42,000 
equare feet; and multiplying thia with ita mean 
velocity of 1-92, gives its discharge per second as 
80,660 cubic feet, During the inundation the 
breadth of surface is 10,633 feet, average depth 
80 feet, nectional arca 318,990 square feet, mean 
velocity 4°25 == 1,855,707 cubic feet discharge per 
second. 

‘The Ganges near the delta has frequently altered 
ita course. Colonel Colebrooke mentions that, 
between 1779 and 1788 such an alteration had 
occurred at Colgong, making a new channel 90 
feet deep, above which the earth rose 25 feet, a 
removal of 115 fest of earth. Entire fields at 
times are hurled into the river, and large islands 
disappear zapidly when the power of the main cur- 
rent is made to bear on them, Budh-Ganga, also 

Ganga, is an old bed of the Ganges trace- 
able below Hastinapur, Soron, and Kampil.— 
Hooker, Him. Jour, ; Markham's Himalaya, Cal. 
Rev. : Royat Sanitary Commission Rep. ; Imp. Gaz. 

GANGES CANAL, an important irrigation 
work and navigable channel in the North-Western 
Provinces, passing through the eastern portion of 
the Upper Doab, and watering a large tract of 
country, from Hardwar to Cawnpur, extending 
from Int. 26° 30’ 30” to 29° 57' N., and from 

. 78° 13° to 80° 21'15" E. From the Ganges 

at Cawnpar to the Jumna at Agra the distance ia 
200 miles. All this’ tract is unwatered 

by « single uatural stream. To remedy thia the 


Ganges Canal jected by Sir Prol 
Sooty ROR, daring thd sdiniateon of 
ie. Tt was commenced in 1848, and was 





GANGONDRAM, 


opened in 1854, ts principal head ia 2} milea 
from Hardwar. At oe ite mile above ‘Hocnuce 
the canal crosses the Solani river. From this point 
the main canal follows the watershed between the 
Ganges and Jumna for 181 milesto Nanun. From 
Nanun the eastern branch continues 170 miles to 
Etawa, where it falls into the Jumna, and the 
woatern branch of the same length falls into the 
Ganges at Cawnpur, Thera ate two smaller 
‘branches of 83 and 10 miles Jong. It bas an 
irrigating capacity of 1,205,000 acres. It has 
‘been an unfortanate canal; up till remodelled in 
1866, it could not carry its full supply. Up to 
the end of 1872-73 it cost for works and di 
‘triboting channels £2,187,740. 

‘The Lower Ganges Canal, an Jrportent irtiga- 
tion work in the North-Western Provinces, de- 
signed to water the whole southern portion of the 
Doab,—Inp. Gaz. 

GANGONDRAM, a brick structure at Nega- 
to bo a Buddhist work. 
mountain temple in. Garhwal 
state, Panjab; Ist, 30° 69’ N., long, 78° 59 E., 
and 10,319 feet above the sea. It stands on the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi or Ganges, 8 miles 
from ita source, in a amall bay or inlet, eurrounded, 
by a wall of unhewn stone, Tho temple i 
square building aboat 20 feet high, containing 
mall atatuea of Ganga, Bhagirathi, and other 
mythological personages connected with the spot. 
Near the temple the scenery is grand. Four peaks 
rise there, huge, lofty, covered with snow, and 
the river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, the 
stifled sound of stones which it rolls fl 
mixing with the roar of its waters. Soorgarounce 
in the nearest of the peaks, and forms the western 
poise of the great snowy hollow. 

mala ia the eastern, and forme the other point ; 
‘but from that point runs down o huge snowy 
shoulder, that seems to give off or end in the 
mountains that surround, and form a Eat un- 














broken, though unequal,’ snowy ridge, 
and confining the glen of the Bhagirathi. 

ks form different points in the 
ense hollow, and altogether com- 
‘of the most magnificent and venerable 

that the world can produce. 

-undah the river falls over a rock 
of considerable height in ita bed, and continues 
tumbling over a succession of petty cascades or 
rapide nearly all tbe way to Misooo ka Gad‘. 
‘Above the debouch of the Ked or Ganga, the 
hod widens into s small shingly space, in which 







tho river rapidly rolls. A bridge has been thrown flo: 


acrom, and above the bridge is the small tem) 
dedicated to the goddess Ganga or Bhagirathi. 
It is built on the ssered stone on which, as Hindus 


believe, B 






. 229; 
Fraser's Himalaya Mountains ; Herbert; Hodgeon: 
"Kalin, 2 mmotntain reoge which 
chain from the source of 
the Indus to the junction of the Shayok, and 
forms the natural boundary between Ladakh, 
Balti, and Rongdo on the ‘south, and Ru 
Nabep, Bbhigar, and Honnager on the north | Tt 
Ihas six passes, at heights from 15,000 to 18,105 
feet. Gangri, in Tibetan, means’ ice-mountain. 
Kallag menas erywalline or icy, and i derived 
from Kelas, crystal, which is itself x compound | 
of Ke, water, and Las, to shine. Kailas, or Ice 


dis- cleared of the soft pulp or flesh that covers them, 





GANJA. 


Mountain, is tho Indian Olympus, the abode of 
Siva and the celestials, The Tibetans Jook upon 
‘Ti-se or the Kailas Peak as the highest_ mountain 
in the world. Near the Gangri range, four rivers 
take their rise,—the Indus, called Sing Chin 
Kamba or Sing Jing Kamba, the Map-cha 
or Karnali, and the Brahmaputra, called to the 
eastward Tamjyak Kamba, also tho Lang Chin 


GANGUA, a valuable timber tree of the An- 


GA-NHAT, a god of the Singpho. 
GANITRUS SPHARICUS“Gerin. Ha nuta, 
are curiously sculptured, and, being hard and 
taking a fine polish, they are frequently set in 
gold and strang into necklaces, Ganitrus spbe- 
Ficus is a middie-sized tree, common in various 
of India, as well as the Malay Archipelago. 
ita nuts, and those of Monocera tuberculata, W. and 
gm the foreia of Travancore, elo thowo af 
Elzzocai neesefolius, are what are principall 
used as beads, ce 
GANJ, Hiv. is a mart or market; a granary, 
especially one of grain; and in Bengal and Hin- 
dustan is applied to any village or town which is 
fan emporium for grain and other necessaries of 
fe," 1¢ ip wae 98 an alt. to proper names, as 
gan), loa-ganj, Captain-ganj ; ag 
Chip of clipping, wiicl are bf the ane mncane 
ing a8 Ganj, is iv England, as Chipping-Sodbury, 
Chep-stow, Chippea-bam, ‘Cheap-sie. 

Ganj -i-Sbshid, « sepulcbral mound where 
Mshomedans bave fallen and been buried.—Huliot. 
GANJA. Hnv., Tax. Tat. Hemp-plant. 
ee ne Ss [EE 
ren, Chu-taao, i. ian jis . 

The dried hemp 


Jay. 
plan 
from which the resin bas not been removed, is 








which has flowered, and 


called ganja. It aclls for 12 annas to 1 rmpeo 
the acer in the bazar. It yields to aloohol 20 
e per cent. of resinous extract, comy of the 


resin (charras) and green colouring matter 
(chlorophylie). Distilled with a large quantity of 
water, traces of essential oil pass over, and the 
[pom Baer has th wet pape prt 
t, The ganja is r smoking chiefly. 
‘The bundles of ay are about 2 feet long, and 
3 inches in diameter, and contain 24 planta. 
The colour ia dusky green, the odour agreeably 
narcotic, the whole piant resinous, and adhesive 
to the touch, The natives cut the plant when in 
-, allow it to dry for three days, and then 
ley it im bundles averaging one seer weight, which 
are distributed to the —_ deal The eo 
Kinds are brought from Gwalior murtpar, 
it is also cultivated of quality in a few 
gardens round Calcutta, In Jessore the drag ix 
known to be produced of excellent quality, and 
very considerable extent of cultivation. In 
north of Africa, South America, Turkey, 
Minor, Indis, and the’ sdjacent 
nd Siamese, 
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GANJAM, » smell seaport town in lat 19° 22 
27° N., long. 85° 2' 62” E., with a population 
4163 souls, Tt gives ita name toa revenue district 
jin the north-east of the Madras Presidency lying 
between lat. 18° 15’ and 20° 15’ N., and between 
Aai&, popnstoa 4,690,086. ‘Th chain. of tbe 
,520,088. "The 
‘astern Ghats is here known as the Maliya; and 
its peaks are—Mahendragiri, 4928 feet ; Singharaj, 
4910; and Doodonga, £034. Ganjem auciently 
formed part of the southern kingdom of Kalinga, 
and it was not until the long line of Gai lor 
Gangs, Vanse, kings (1132-1532) occupied Orissa 
that the adjoining diatrict of Ganjam was annexed 
to that province. It suffered from famines in 
1789, 1741, 1800, 1686, 1866 ; and in the last about 





60,060 of the people were lost. ‘The town of Gan- 
jam waa pearly in 1815, in consequence 
of fever, The district contains several petty chief- 


tainshipa, and it embraces a large portion of the 
mountainous tracts knuwn as Khondistan, and the 
valley of Chocapaud. Chilka lake, in Ganjam, i 
35 miles long and sbout 8 broad, with numerous 
isleta, The aboriginal tribes inhabiting the bill 
‘tracts are principally Kandh (56,786) and Saure 
(21,681 ), who have now nearly all embraced some 
form of Hinduism. During a campaign in 1836, 
‘it became known that the Khand were addicted 
‘to sacrificing human beings, and the rite has now 
(1882) been suppressed. Uriya are chicfly found 
in the north of the district, extending as far south 
as Parla Kimedi, South of Kasipuga, and through- 
out the Chicacole di mn, the larger number of the 
inhabitants are Teling. ‘The Uniya language pre 
vails in the ioribern pare of the districts, as far 
south as Itchazore | In the nouthern division tbe 











. The Khand raca have a lany 
ict to. themselves, ~whioh, waa reduced to 
writing by Captain J. P. Faye of the Madras N. 





OF the inbabitents, about 450,000 are Uriya 
Many of the Oriya Beabimans obtain their liveliligod 
usciltivatore. Brahmans of this sect aleo trade, 
tnd follow the occupations of briclmakers, brick- 
layers, cto, The chief towns of the Ganja dis- 
teot are Berharapur, Chicacole, Parle-Kinedi, 
und Kalingapatam. Chicacole is tho Reipoipel a 
tation in tho Gaujam district. It is in Jat, 18° 
18" N., long, 89° 58' E., about 567 miles from 
Madras, ‘bas 15,587 inhabitant: Tt lies four 
miles direct west of the sea, and ia situated on the 
north bank of the river Languliva. It is. tho 
station of the judge and the sub-colleator. 
GANJ-i-BAR, a bald tract in the central dorsal 
— in the Manja or iniddle part of the Bari 
The soil of the Ganj-i-ar is intensely 
‘rid, often saline, and producos only some salsola- 
ceons plants, with a few bushes of jhand. 
GANNA. ' Hann. Seecharum officinarum, sugar 
cane. ‘The mame differs but little in almost all 
languages to express the same object,—Hebrew 
Kaneh, Arablo and Persian Kunnat, 
Kanne} Greek, Latin, Italian, Bpanish, and Anglo- 
; Canna; and benoo the Suglish cane and 
angar-cane, and the mauy words derived from it, 
‘which are applied to vessels end ntensile bearing 
Twsemblauce to the ehape of hollow reeds, an ean 
anaKin, canal, oaniater, and canoe, which latter 











GAON. 


that no one has suocseded in giving a better ety- 
mology. From the Hebrew name is the Hi: 

or measuring seed of the Jews, equal to six obits, 
which has its counterpart in the Bans or bamboo 
meeaure of the Hindus; the Roman Deoempes and 
the Greek Akaina, all of six oubits or ten feot— 


GANNET, asea-bird, the Sula alba, which mea- 
sures about 5 feet across, and 23 feet long. Also 
the Pelccanus bassanus, 

GANONG, generally called Ayen Panss, bot 

‘ngs in Nanning. All the bot springs of tho 
yan Peninsula, and some of those in Sumatra, 
‘occur in swampy Hata. That of Ganong occurs 
‘at or close to the line up to which platonic 
action has converted the rocks of the district inta 


granite. 
GANPATH, the Hindu god of wisdom. See 
Ganapati; Ganesa, 
GANTA BHARANGI. Trt. A species of 
Clerodendron, a low herbaceous plant, common 
about Lamsingi in Vizagapatam ; the root are 


Jangety exported for medicinal 8. 

SANTA, also Gant’hi. Hinp. A knot. Maho- 
medans usually keep a string for their children, 
on which they tie a knot each birthday; hence 
Baras-gant’h, a birthday knot, a birthday, In 
land revenue the twentieth pert of a mana or bm 

GANTHA, a bell, One is used in the holy 
ceremonies of Hindus, and is rung at certain times 
to keep away evil spirite. These belie, ns well as 
the lustral spoons, are usually surmounted by the 
figure of the deity in whore worship they are 
used —Cole, Myth, Hind. p. 380. 

GAO, written also Ganw or Gaon, Hip, A 

‘Travellers in India reckon the day's 
distance of journeys by the Gao or village, 
Gao would mean ten days’ journey. 

GAO, Buxp., Zann. cow. In Hinduism, 
the Gao or cow is symbolic of Prit-ba, the earth, 
Gao has numerous combinations. Gao-char or 
Gao-charhai, pasture land froe from cnitiva- 
tion, as the grazing ground of the village. Gao- 
dana or Godana, the gift of a cow toa Brahman 
or to a bridegroom, or at a religious ceremony. 
Gao-kos is the distance that is measured by the 
audibleness of the bellowing of a cow from one 
extremity to another. 

Gaola or Goala, contraction from Gopela, 8 
cowberd (perhaps from Gals, milk), Gaols, ihe 
milkman race; they have considerable herds of 





Gao-lobh, awearing while holding a cow’s tail. 

Gao-than, a village site. 

Gao-ran, grazing ground, 

Gao-lochan, gall stones extracted from the 
gall bladders of dead cows, much used in modioine, 
alto in charms, and in painting.—Gen. Med. Top. 
p. 186; Tr. of Hind. it. p. 40. 

GAG. Hr. An Soo Divination, 

GAOHATTY, a town in Assam, the ancient 
Kasawati. Soc Gowhatty. 


GAON, « Hindi meaning a-village, is 

lied to hamlets and townshij in every past 
‘India to which words of Hindi origin have 
reached. It is written in the English Gam, Ganw, 
and Gaum, as Mulligsum. Tt is a vernacular term 
from the Sanskrit Gram or Gramma, Grammn or 
mu, and still preserved and. used 


ed ait iat ee mae oan 
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GAO ZABAN, 


and supposed to bo ited in the Chinese 
Heong and Singhalese Gama. 

Gaoo-barah, in Bengal, a village authority. 

Gaon-kari, a freeman of a village, either free 
from being of the original settlers, or having pur- 
chased it by fee, by some useful act, as digging a 
well, repairing a wall, building a temple. 

Gaon. Korawa, a section of the Korawa race. 
Seo Korawa. 

Ga'oora, MAHR., a patel 

GAO ZABAN. Pens. Lit. cow's tongue, The 

ta of the bazars of India are the Cacalia 
nia, Anisomeles Malabariea, Trichodesma In- 
dicum,’ Helictropium erosum, H. opbiogioss, 
Onomia bracteatum, 0. macrocephaia, and Macro- 
tomia euchroma, Eastern physicians suppose them 
to have cooling, propertig, and givo them in die- 
arising from heat of body, external or 
internal. 

GAR, Timer, a fort; in Sanskrit, a district, 
region, as Kash-gar, Gujar-gar, Cutchwaha-gar} 
and Gkar, Hixp., is » house, @ fortalice, a 
fortified town, as Futtehghar. Gharri, a fortalice. 
Nagar, also Nagara, SAXSK., a town, a city, af 
Ahmadiaggur, Farrakhnaggur, or eimply nagar, 
the town, is from the Sanskrit Negara, and is 
often in English written Nagore. 

GARA, an agricultural tribe in Sabaranpor, 
Roorkee, Rampur, Sultanpur. They are Mako- 
‘medans, and aro supposed to be converted slaves, 
like the Jhoja. 

GARARIGA or Gadarya, from Gadur, a shcep, 
a shepherd, and goat race, scattered over all the 
N.W. Provinces of India, but most numerous 
between Allahabad and Farrakbabed. They are 
in many clans, which do not intermarry,—Bakat- 
kasun, Barkate, Bharatiya, Chak Bareya, Cbikwa, 
Dhangar, Iababodi, Jaunpur, Nandehwaley, 
Nikhar, Paihwar, Pachhade, "Tasselhs. ‘The 
Bharariya take their name from Bhera, a sheep. 
‘The Chikwa are Mabomedans. The Dhangar, 











Jaunpuri, and Nikher also weave coarse blankets. 


They marry the widow of @ deceased brothor. 
‘The Gareri, or shepherd tribe, are in dignity of 
caste in much the same position as the Gop. In 
the went of India they founded a dynasty, that of 
Holkar, which still dourishes. They tend sheep 
‘and make blankets from their wool,—a bad con- 
junction of trades, as the poor sheop are invariably 
‘shorn when blankets are in most request.—Dalton, 
Ethnol. of Bengal, p. 817. . 
GARBHA. SANsK, A dome of a Buddbist 
cave ; also i. Garb a Hinda rite 
formed on the first indications of pregnancy. 
GARBHA. The ninedays proceding the Dasara 
are the Neo-ratri, during which a Brahmen is 





Madras padi iss measure of 8 olluks, and the 
measure ia 8 padi. ee 
yeician to 

viosroy author of 4 Sock entitled ‘Do 
Aram ot Simp, Historie, 1565-—Kig. 

GanGis SILVA FIQUERVA, in a. 1627, 
visited Persia on a diplomatic mission. 

wy the Garviniscee, the 


GARCINIA HETERANDRA. 


plants, oon 


tribe, a natural order of 
jeylon, the 


rasngosteen. 
sisting of trees or shrubs growing in 
Peninsulas of India, the Khaseyamountaing, Syibet, 
Barms, Andamans, Java, and the Holset oo 
species of this order all abound in a viack i 
acrid, and purgative gam-resinous juice, resemb 
gamboge. This gum-resin is gbtained by remor- 
ing , or by breaking tho leaves or 
shoom Tek et within commerce as the fine oF 
gum gamboge, cake or lumy iboge, and coarse 
Enuaboge. The Garcinaces penera ane—Caroinin, 
Mammea, Mesua, Calophyllum, Kayes, Calysaccion, 
Rheedia, Pentadesma, Moronobes, Micranthers, 
Quapoya, Clusia, Tavomita, Severalof the Garcinia 
gents yield edible fruite, and one of them is the 
mangosteen fruit tree, G. mangostana, Z., a tree 
of the Malay Peninsula and islands of the Moluccas, 
G, Kydia, Xozb., of the Andaman Islands, is a tree 
witha sharp but agreeably acid fruit, similar to 
the large frait of G. pedunculati, Rexb., which 
grows in Rongpur. G, paniculata, Rob, a tree 
of Sylhet, bas a palatable fruit something like the 
mangosteen; G, Roxburghii, Wight, a tree of 
Travancore, Malabar, and Chittagong, has an 
edible but’ very acid’ fruit; G, purpurea, Roxb, 
grows on the western coast of peninaular Indi 
‘The fruite of several other species of the Garci 
acer are brought to table in the countries where 
they grow, but they are regarded as very inferior, 
‘The moatoraee apple, or wild apricot of 8, America, 
of another genus, is paid to be very delicious, Its 
seeds are anthelmintic; its flowers yield on distilla- 
tion a spirit known as Eau do Creole, and wine 
is obtained by fermenting its sap. Mr. Gamble 
enumerates 22 species of Garcinia.—Roxb. 
Garcinia cambogia, Desrous, not Roxb. 


Cambops gutte, ZL, G, Indica, P 
G. Rosburghs Wight. & Pope, Weg 









Vand A.t 





Wontay, » Cam. Ractashrava, . Samar, 
Valaiti ami, UR. Gorake-guss,, 
Kaurka pul, ; MALEAL. Karka-pudie rosrem? 7 





A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 1500 feat, 
grows also in Travancore, in the foresta of Malabar} 
is very abundant in Tenanserim, and very common 
in Siam and Cambodia, Tt is common in all the 
western forests of the Madras Presidency. A 
semi-transparent pigment exudes from the trunk, 
very adhesive, but quite unsuitable as a paint ; 
the acid rinds of the ripe fruit are eaten, and in 
Ceylon are dried and oaten as a condiment with 
curries. It yields an excellent, steaight-grained, 
lemon - coloured, slightly elastic wood, which ia 
easily worked, and would answer for common 


furniture—Rozb. ; Thwaites; Beddome. 
Garcinia cornea, Linn., of E. Bony 
brown-coloured wo 


and Burma, 
and yields a 





- Hom, 


Garcinia dulcis, Kurz, a treo of the 
leisy Kors Andamans, 


with a close- 
Garcinia beterandra, Wail, is the G. elliptics, 
Wall. and Kurs, snd the Tha-nat-tan of the hills 
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GARCINIA LANCEZFOLIA. 
of Burma up to 8000 feet, It yields  auperior 
kind of gamboge. 

Garcinia lancerfolia, Ftoxb., the G. 

Walls and the Kisindur of Sylhet.” Grows in 
Asam, Chittagong, and Sylhet. 

Garcinia loniceroides, 7. And., is the G. succi- 
folia, Kurz, of the swamp forests of Pegu. Yields 
a gambogo, but ecanty and inferior. 

Garcinia roangostana, Linn., mangosteen. 









Mungeestun of Bosnay, Manggusts, — . Bazar. 
‘Mon-gu, Young-zalai, Br We, ewe 
isl, of . Cet. Manggis Malay of Beloit 

+e SENDA. 

A prolific tree of the Malay Peninsula and the 


Archipelago, which yields the mangosteen, the 
moat palatable of ali known fruits, It ina very 
handsome troe, the foliage, which is large and 
opposite, being of the darkest shiniug green. The 
fruit ia a drupe as large as a moderate apple: is 
composed of an outer skin of a soft and fibrous 
nature, brownish-red or dark purple on the out- 
side, but when cut, of a bright crimson; the enow- 
white pulp which envelopes the sceds, lying within 
this, has an appearance no less beautiful to the 
eye, than the flavour is grateful to the palate. 
Tea’ characteristic quality is extreme delicacy of 
favour, without being rich or Juscious, When 
caltivated, as in the peninsula of Malacea, it fruits 
twice & year, being ripe in July and > 
yielding 4006 fruits ; it grows in porfection as far 
as 14° N, of the equator, and 7° 8. of it. A cou- 
‘al proportion of lteat and moisture throughout. 
he year seems much more requisite than soil or 
ntitde for the succossful growth of this fruit. 
‘The coat or rind of the mangosteen fruit, aud the 
bark of the katapping or wild almonds (Termin- 
alia catappa), are used for dyving black, also in 
4  Tthas been introduced into Travancore, 
~Craufurd’e Dict. ; Low's Sarawak; Mareden's 
Sumatra, p. 97; Roxb. ii. p.618; Voigt; Gamble. 
Garcinia morclla, Desroas. 
Semicon 2 
vides, Graham. 
Arsdal, 8. Can. 
‘Punar palit, Kana-goraka, 
The Gumervesin, 
BSanatosi,. . . . Burs. | Rewa-chini,. . 
a . » Hinp, | Makki, 2. . i. 
middling-aized tree of F. Bougsl, Assam, 
Kinsey, Coplon, and 8 India” {nS Cancea ts 
the moist forests of the plains and ghata, up to 2000 
feat elevation | Ceylon, up to 2000 feet elevation 
also of E. Bengal and Amam. It is the true 
gaimboge tree of commerce; ond the pigment 
‘which exudes from wounds in the trunk is largely 
collected and exported from Ceylon and Siam ; 
but little or no attention secms to be paid to it in 
British India. In the Madras Presidency, Colonel 
Beddome only met with the tree in S. Canara, 
It ia closely allied to G, pietori, which is the 
e 


scarsly ednguishable, execpt By the diame 
nearoel inguishable, ¢: 
fower-Beddome, F. Sp. 85; Gomble, 

Garcinis ovalifolia, Hooker. 

Kant yun ovalifolius, Roz. 

Ellagokaim, . . Stvcu.|Kokati,. . 2. Taw, 

A tree of the Western Ghata. 

Garcinia paniculata, Rorb., the Bubi-cowa of 
Sylhet, E. Himalaya, Khasya, and Chittagong. 


Sion, 


- Mann. 
Taw, 





GARDENIA. 


Garcinia pedunculata, Ror’., Tikel, Hixp., 
‘Tikur, Hixp. A tree of Rungpur, Soe and 
Sylhet; its fruit weighs about 2 tba. fieaby 
part hasa harp, pleasant acid taste, and is used in 
‘curries sliced ; they keep for years, and might be 
‘useful in Iong'voyages. Wood used for planks. — 
Rorb. i. 625. 

Garcinia pictoria, Roxb. ii p. 629, Hebra- 
dendron pictorium, Christison. Te yields omsara- 
rewnnd, @ gamboge at least equal to that o 
Siam or of Ceylon. This is a very common tree 
jn all the western forests of the Peninsula, uj 
to about $500 feet elevation. It is closely allies 
to G. morella, but differs in the female flower, 
‘The pigment is excellent, and quite equal to that 
of G. morelle. The timber ie used by the natives 
ious purposes.—Rozb.; Beddome. 
inia purpurea, Zarb, Bedd, G. Indica, 
Choisy. A tree of the Canara and Konkan Ghate. 
‘The fruit has an agreeable acid flavour, and it is 
preserved in syrup, The seeds furnish a concrete 
oil, known as the kokum. 

Garcinia speciosa, Wall, Pa-la-wa of the Bur- 
mese, grows in Tenasserim and the Andamans. It 
is an evergreen tree, with thin greyish-black bark. 
Tts wood is said to be used by the Andamanese for 
their bows, 

Garcinia stipalata, 7. And, the Sana ~ kadan 
of the Lepcha and Bhutan, up to 4000 fees Ita 
fruit is eaten. Its fruita ond gum give a yellow 
gum, but it is not used. 

Garcinia Travancorice, Bedd., Malam pongu, 
Tam., of Tinnevelly. This is a very beautiful, 
middling-sized tree ; flowers and fruita in August. 
‘The tree is confined to the southern portions of 
the Travancore and Tinnevelly ghat forests (8000 
to 4500 feet elevation), but is most abundant in 
localities where it grows (Muti-kuli vayal, Travan- 
core, Calcad Hills, Tinnevelly), oy, gee of 
the ‘tree yields abundance of a bright yellow 
gamboge, which has not yet been examined. It 
is a highly ornamental tres, and seed has been 
transmitted to the Ceylon and Bangalore Botanical 
Gardens. —Beddome, Fl, Sylv. part xy. p. 173. 

Garcinia Wightii, 7. And., a tree of 8. India. 
Ite _gamboge is very soluble, and yields a good 
pigment. 

Garcinia xanthochymus, Hook. f, X. pigtorius, 
++ Asta. | Tnwaramamadi, .. Tet. 
[Some | ttnalame; Chitaxs, 5. 
< HERD. | Mrakwe 7... sy 

Puruzat. | 


This is the gourka tree; it yields a large quantity 
of indifferent gamboge. 

GARDAN. Hixp.’ The neck, Gardani, a silver 
neck ring, put loosely around the neck of Maho- 
ruedan ry in India, on whieh at each birthday & 

\ver loop or ring is string. See Baras-ganth ; 
Ganth; Sal-girah, 

GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remaing of pyre~ 
as alg st Huaton’ Sophan, another placoe show? 
as alao at Bamian, 5 er places, show- 
ing that fire-worship hed existed to-e certain 
extent. See Kafr; Gab'r. 

GARDENIA, « genus of plants of the onder 

inchonacer and section i 





for 
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GARDENIA CORONARLA. 


tana, radicans,, Thunbergia, turgida, uliginosa, ; 
obtusifolia, and pessilifiora. G. tae ee G.! 
radicans aze known as Cape jasmine, their flowers 
are highly scented; coloura pink, white, and pale 
yellow. “G. companulata is a shrub of Chittagong. 
Its berry is about the size of a golden pil i ope 
apple, and is employed as cathartic and sbthel- 
mintic. One precies of Gardenia (Telaga, Tet... 
is a treo of the Godavery forests and Dekhan, anc 
furnishes & very hard wood, which would be very 
good for turning. G. Fortuniana is a 
Chinese plant, uow common in English 
to which it was introduced by the Horticult eltural 
Society in 1845. G. montana ia common in the 
coast and inland jungles of Bombay, and may be 
ecognised by its atraight atem, long stont thorns, 
id general absence of leaves. The wood is bard, 
but always small, never squaring to more than § 
inches. G, obtusifolia, Rozb., a timber tree of 
Pegu. mehtmnt Tea ‘Districts, p. 17; Dr. Gib- 
eon; Roxb. i. p. 709. 
GARDENTA CORONARIA. Buch. 
G. costata, Raxb, | ¥in-gat, Yen khat, Burw, 
‘A tree of Chittagong, Mouluein, and Tennas- 
serim. It produces a profusion of flowers that 
we ‘white when they frat open out in tho morn- 
, but on exposure to the sun become qnite 
iE iow. Wood used for building pr Isa 
strong, tough wood, and useful for turning. Frait 
edible——Mason; Foigt; Cal. Cat, Ex. 1 62. 
GARDENIA ENNEANDRA. Kon. 
ie sifalie Roz, | Bikki, . . . . Tet 
mall tree of peninsular India; furnishes a 
lig t ‘wood of little use. Native combs arc made 
it. —Toigt ; Mr, Latham, 
GARDENIA FLORIDA. Tiun, 


WascfowerGardenia, Exc, Shan-chi-tas,. Cun 
Gundhuraj,. Gul- Hisn, 
ss} Bem. | Gtndherais, Sanne: 
Tnguchson-pan, <4, 
‘Wax-flower Gardenia is a shrub of Blow growth, 
sultivated in Japan, the Moluccas, China, and India, 
Both double and single varietios are common in 


dent, Ita pare snowy blossoms, strongly 
, smell like the varciests, and contrast 
delightfully with the thick deep green foliage in 
which they are ect,—Rozl, i. p. 708; Gen. Meu. 
Top. p. 185; Mason; Gamble. 
GARDENIA GUMMIFERA. Linn. 
Gardenia arborea, Rozl. 
‘Ohiri bikki, . . . Tat, | Chattamatts, Garega,TeL. 
‘A largo shrub or small tree, with large fragrant 
flowers, which in tho morning are white, and 
Deoome, yellow ty the evening: The wood is 
The natives eat the fruit. It grows in 
Capon in the Gingi Hilla, om the Godavery, and 
the Circars, and is very common about 
‘on the Gutpurbe river; grows wild on the hille in 
fhe Kota jungles the. leaves and unopened 
Nessus shrouded at the point in pure 


of the fan gr 





‘reaim.—Rozb. i. p. 707; Gen. 


‘Med, Top. p. 185; Voigt; Beddome. 
GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. Aiton, Willde. 





Grows wild in the moist Kotah jungles, and is 
ste cultivated in gardens It la & sual eee 
fhe the Paninaala of India, and also oa 


resin, aaid to be one of the sources of 


GARDENS. 


| tg Godavery. Wood close-grainod, and promises 
well for tarning.—Rozb.; Gen. Med. Top. p. 185; 


GARDENIA LUCIDA, Rozb., W. and A. 
Gardenia resinifors, Roth. 
Toy tampah Bron Chie baring? he 
‘ah, Brme, 
BEARS Soe ie eae 
wathern Blahratta country, the 
Cireara, on the Godavery, Chittagong, and Barna, 
and has s close-grained’ wood, well adapted fo: 
the Inthe, Tike that of several other spocios of 
Gardenia ‘and Randia; it in used for’ making 
combs. A cubic foot weighs 49 Ibs. ‘To the first 
branch is 35 feet, and girth at 6 feet from the 
round is 3 foe, "Ite xesin, Cambi-pinin, Tar, 
a strong dissgrecable ‘smelling gum-resin, 
procurable in most Indian bazara. It is mach 
Used, dissolved in spirita, as an exteranl applica~ 
tion, for cleaning foul uleers, and in cases of 
worms in childres.—Rozb, i. p. 707; Voigt; Dr. 
Braniis ; Beiddome, 














GARDENIA RADICANS. Tar. G. grandi- 
flora, Zour, Cape jasmine. 
Hwang-chi-tsze, . Cary. | Muh-tan; Yueh-tan, Can. 





‘This favourite shrub is largely cul 
Ho-nan in China, also in Cochin-China, and in 
Tndion gardens, ‘Its flowers are excessively fra- 
raat, it, und are said to be used in flavouring ten. 
MiMi bn longed ina wellonsumred fawn 
bed or border which has been drained with sand ; 
sy ayaa ire a soil more ere to sand than 
plenty of water; Bropagated hy cut saedls 
yxes or need-pots during the rains,—Riddeld ; 
GARDENIA RUBRA.  Hung-chi-taze, Cin, 
rows in Seinen in China, and said to have 
brilliant red flowers. Its seeds are uaed to dye 
articles of an ochrous red colour,—Smith, 
GARDENIA TURGIDA. Fox Nunjoonda 
maram, Tax. A tree of Bhutan, N. Canara, and 
Berar. Both it and G. montana are in Wights 
Tc, ii. t. 577, 579 ; Roxb. i p. 711; Wight; Gat 
GARDENS and Garden: 














Jerdio, ss». FR | Giardino, . In 
Garten, « + iGar. | Huerta Jardin, &r. 
Bagh, Baghichs, . Hiny. | Tota, . . Tai, 





Alike amonget Mahomedans and Hindus, the 
formation of a gardon as a place of retreat is n 
object of desire. In Wilson's specimens 

of the Hindu drama, which he translated from 
the Sanskrit, the Necklace and the Toy Cart 
contain beautiful allusions to gardens, ‘The 
garden is now most lovely. The trees partake of 
the rapturous season, their new leaves glow like 
coral; their branches wave with snimation in the 
wind, and their foliage resounds with the blithe 
murmurs of the bee. The bekula blossoms lie 
around ite root ike ruby wine; the champaka 
flowers blush with the raddiness of youthful 
beauty ; the bees give back in harmony the musio 
the ankleta, ringing maelodiously a8 the delioate 
feet are raised against the stem of the azoka tree.’ 





agains! 
Toy Cart, Act 8 p. 125, saya: 
- the ith these stat 

aes eect ee, 


an ‘omer ss 
by twining creepers, they resem 
ean y and the tender wiles 


the Mabomedane in Indie sho, give thas. 
iSeing names, an Lal Bagh, Ferth Bagi’ Roush 
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GARDHA-BHELA. 


h, Rub; Garden, Garden 
Orisa Oasen ee ee eS 
Dutch. 

Gardeners of British India aro all Hindus, and 
constitute distinct castes. The largest number of 
them are the Malli, who give their name to the 
bulk of the gardening tribes, The Koeri gardeners 
of Hindustan in Behar grow the poppy. The Tota- 
kara of the Tamil people and the Teling Totavadu 
ie Bene deners. The Malli are su by 
Mr. Campbell to be a considerable and widespread 
people, "Between Ambala and Debii are a good 
iapy Malli villages, and the rece are scattered 
about the N.W. Provinees as gardeners. They 
Are gotnmon about Ajmir, and on the southern 
frontier of Hindustan. South of Jubbulpur there 
are many, and are mixed with the Kurmi. All 
through the Mabratta country they are mized 
with the Kunbi; and most of the potails are 
either Kunbi or Malli, and extending with the 
Kurmi far to the east, the Malli into Orissa, and 
the Kurmi into Maubhum and other districta of 
Chutia Nagpur. 

‘The formation of a garden with Hindus assumes 
a religions charaster, and thelr Benotarg cere- 
mony consists in their marrying a newly-planted 
erohad to the neighbouring, wl, without which 
it would be held improper to partake of the fruit. 
The Britiah have formed several agri-horticultural 
societies, each of which has its garden, with eco- 
nomic and ornamental gente ‘hat best known is 
on the banks of the loog ay ‘ab Garden Reach, 
Caloutta, over which Dr. Wallich long presided. 
‘The Government garden, Saharunpur, was under 
the caro of Dra. Royle and Jameson. The — 
Agri-Horticultural Garden in 1853 had 996 
of plants. Thero is one at Dapooli, near 
‘The Government Botanical and ‘Horticultural 
Gardens at und has » valuable collection 
of plants, The Mysore Government Garden at 
Bangalore, in the old Lal Bagh, was well known ; 
and the garden at Peridenia, in Ceylon, under Mr. 
‘Thwaites' care, attained great perfection. 

A botanical garden is kept up at Batavia in 
Java, at @ considerable expense, defrayed by the 
Netherlands Government. The Indian Govern- 
ment @ aa also those of the agri-horti- 
talturnl societies, are for the object of encouraging 
the cultivation of useful and orvamental plants. 
European ond native soldicrs form kiteben gar. 
dens.—The Necklace, Act 1, p. 272; Specimen fof 
the Theatre of the Hindus, translated by Mr. 
Wilson; Chow-Chow, p. 218; C. pp. 105, 106. 

GARDHA - ‘Baer ey of ‘Kekostha ruled in 
Bslabhipura in 8. 623; he is surmised to have 
been & ton of Bahram Gour, one of whose sons, it 
ia known, obtained dominion at Patan. All that 
js known of him is from a pamage in su ancient 
Jain MS., which indicates that in 8. 523, Raj 
Gardhabhela of Kakustha or Surynvansa, ruled in 


Balabhi 
ARDOKE, Garo, Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yooger, 
or Gurtot, ja Enowt by all fuesonaen.” Ragokh 
ig to the saat by oath of, of the Padgong lake, at 
about Int, 88° 2 and long. 72° 40° E,, and 
Gardokh betwoon tha sonroaa Gf the Indus and 
Su shout Int. $1° 40' N., and long. 80° 25° 
Le, to 


both thees towns from Leh there i & 
more direct 
Ke iiomiaiadaara, ordt 














‘one by Gardokh 
‘months’ jouxney. 
ie Foute by Rudokh the Sok-po are said to 





GARE. 


have invaded Ladakh in 1826-27, and again 3000 
‘Cbang-pe in 1834, the latter der rapiy netosting ax 
the Kashmir trog ly after 
Sora Rutokh and Gardkh fel vaio eho ‘non 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh ; but disartars att 
his army in 1842, the ‘old. boundary  betwoer 
Ladakh and Chineso Tibet waa onoc more re- 
established. Another town, Shipki, is just without 
the Bessahir frontier, and 100 miles from tho 
termination of the Hindustan and Tibet toad at 
Serahun. From it there ig communication with 
Simla, Rampur in Bassahir, and Kula. ‘The trade 
entering the Panjab from Gnari Khorsum is son 
siderable. Shawl-wool comes from Chanthan in 
the vicinity of Rudokh, e tract of coun 
cclebrated for the fine fleeces of its herds of sheep 
and goats, ‘The people of the north are active 
traders. They proceed to Leh for charraa and 
to Gardokth for shawl-wool, giving in exchango 
mopey, cloths, and ‘The mountain paths 
are scarcely ‘practicable for Jaden mules, snd 
merchandise is carzied chiefly on the backs of 
sheep and goata’ An annual fair in held. fn 
November of the capital of Rampur on the Sut. 
‘The town is of somo importance, aa the 
where the commercial routes from Leh, Gi 
and Simla meet, and also as a seat of the pash- 
mina from Baseahir catches up the Hindustan and 
Ting toed at Sershun, and. pastes by, Kotgher 
to Simla, and from Rampur direct by Spiti to Leh 
or to Sultanpur in Kulu, and thenec to the Panjab. 
Garo is the most famous mart for wool in Chinese 
Tartary, and there is a fair of 10,000 or 22,000 
poole in July, well attended by merchants from 
‘amaon, Kanawar, and and some- 
times from Yarkand, Wool, borax, and salt are 





foona, ‘the principal exporia, snd’ these’ articles are 


{xehunged for the produce of the plains of India 
‘The pass over the range betwoen Garo and the 

Sut} ig 19,00 fect above the sen. 

source of the Indus river. 





ig the 
Sing-ye-chu or Indus, also caled thera ex ‘Go-fanee 
chu ; and there is no great eastern branch, as come 
suppose. At Garo, acoarding to Mooreroft, it is 
a vory insignificant stream.—Moorcraft’s Travels ; 
Capt, Gerard's Kunawar. 

GARG, » celebrated rishi, and founder of the 





Ganga family, one of the 66 subdivisions of the 
Kunoujia Brahmans —Wile, 

GARGA, a Hindu religious sage, a follower of 
Kapila, who is mentioned in several Puranas. 
He was born at Mithila, and resided on the banks 
of the Gandak river, | He tanght that final eman- 
cipatian would be obtained by ardent devotion in 
religious duties, whatever opinions might be held 

GARGBARSI a tribe of Rajputs in Sugri and 
‘Mahal of Asiogurh, sat Amorhs, Batanpnr, 
Banei, ous of Gorskhpur.— 
Eliot, ‘See Chunumes: ie 
GARGI VACHAKNAYI, with Sulabha Maitreyi 
and ‘Vadava Pratithe are three learned women, 

a Sutras of the-Big Veda. 


— Weber. p56. 
ARGYA, son of Baliki, He was s famous 





wee Mane. | Gadi: 5 Gedhi, . 
‘A fort, a house, » fortified 
tower inthe centre of a village. feo Gur. 
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GARHA, 


-ARHA, in the Jubbulpur district, once the 

oped fal of tas, Goud dynasty of Garha Mandls, the 
ancient keep, known as the Madan Mahal, portion 
still crowns the low granite range along the 


foot, of which the town is built. ‘Tradition gives 
Garba a great antiquity, and it probably existed 
from the Sins ihristian era, 


SARHA. Hip. Very coarse and thin cotton 


cloth, 

GARHEEBUND, properly Garhiband, a de- 

scription of maafee tenure in Bundelkhand, by 
which lands ars held on paying a stipulated yearly 
tribute, but not one-fifth the amount which ought 
to be paid. ‘The Mabrattae found the Garhi- 
band holders difficult to deal with in every way 
slow and irregular in the payment of revenue. 
Eliot, Supp, Gloss. 

GARHWAL, in the Himalaya, hes a British 
portion and a Native State. British Garbwal, in 
‘the N.W. Provinces, lies between lat, 29° 26" and 
81° 6 N., and between long. 78° 17’ 15" and 80° 
8! E., with an estimated area of 550! aquare miles ; 
pop: (1872), 310,288 persons. The valleys of the 

iri, Tons, and Paber rivers, which flow into the 
Jumna, adjoin the district ‘of Garkwal, in which 
are deodar forests, and some of kail. Pinus excelaa ; 
while lower down there are foresta of chill, Pinus 
Jongifolia. ‘The Tons river is under the Garhwal 
and Dehra Doon authorities; the Pabar and the 
Giri min through Bassshir and Sirmur respec- 
tively. The streams are rapid, and the volume of 
‘water scanty. It has a mixed ‘population. 

‘Tho Dom or Dhum appear to be the descendants 
of the aboriginal tribes, and now form the menial 
class throughout the district. The Khasiya evi- 
dently came from the plains of Hindustan. The 
Brahmans and Rajputs arrived in the country after 
the establishment of a settled government. The 
great Hindu temples of Badrinath and Kedarnath 
attract large numbers of pilgrims, and have pro- 
duced a deep influence on the history and manners 
ot the ‘be people pe lie among the inmost recesses 


a Motalty Yutines raco inbabita the region lying 
within the Snowy Range. These are the Bhatia, 
a tribe of Indo-Chineso origin, much int 





Bel 
with Hindu elements. They talk the Hunia or Ail, 


ara ‘powerfully "built, dirty in their habits, and 
greatly addicted to ‘drink. Among tho social 
customs of Garhwal general 

tha universal prevalence of 
looked upon in the light 
that ov 


nf ‘Wives are 
ietats of burden, wo 


man obtains aa many aa his mens 
Desertion and muicide are common, in 





i ‘Government, Garlic 
lying between ist 90° 2 and 31° 20’ N., and 
Bobwesn long 77° 54! and 79° 19° E. The The chief 
town is Tehri ‘The raja, 

area of Gerhwal is about 4: 


GARM-MASALIA. 


aetna 1864, Garhwal is tos large extent Bhot; 

Janguage spoken is, Hindi. “The habitable 

contin to tho pause and thls negubouthond, 
is cir nei 

all the rest being either snow or rock-—lmp. eae 

GARI. Hiwp. A carriage of any kind, from 
8 coach-and-four to a wheei-barrow. Tho ‘driver 
is called Gariwau, alo pronounced Gadi and 
Gadiwan. 

GARI-GOND. Hinp. A light substance like 
the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or decayed soft 
grains of the pith of wood, very bitter to the 
taste. The native druggist of India call it a 
foreign white gum; it is a purge, and given when 
vision is much obstructed from any cause; ono 
maseee with other ingredients is a dose.—Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 136. 

GARJO, a cros with the yak, when sirea bull 
and dam ayak. See Yaboo. 





GARLAND. 
Guirlande, . Ghirlnda, . . . . In 
Blumenkran, Ger. | Guirlands, | | |. Sr 
Hara, Hp, 





Garlands are in constant use in India amongst 
native Christians, Hindus, and Mabomedans, on 
festive, on religious, and’ on funeral occasions. 
‘They are placed around Hindu idols, over tho 
graves of Mahomdans, at the doors of churches, 
and are bung around the necks of visitors, This 
seems to have obtained from ihe most ancient 
time, for garlands made part of the bridal as 
well aa sacrificial ornamenta amongst the Grecks, 
‘Thus in Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, in addressing 
amy distress’; 


Acbilles, says : 
oy tho’ falvely named, 


* Qfegstng of That, 
Suooour 4 vir; 
Your bride: et Lith Sowerm alofued oy row, 
‘And fancied that T lod ber to pour sree, 
‘But now I to the bloody ware y 
igenia in Avis. 


Acta xiv. 13 mentions how the rin ot Tupitor 
*ht oxen and garlands to offer sacrifice to 
ind. Theat. ii. p, 68. 
OAR 10, Aor sativum. 
ARAB. 


sal 











al Suduluna, 

: “aan 

Shun, “Hobrow | Vell 
Sant 


Garlic i is ‘usgly aed used a2 a condiment by all the 
Hindu and Mahomedan races of India, who con- 
sider it » valoable stimulant. It is added to their 
curries. It is grown all over India from the need 
or bulbs, the latter mathod being most in practice. 
One of the bulbs is broken, and the cloves taken 
gut and planted in beds abont four inches apart 
No particular care ia required, nave watering 

‘dear of weeds. When the leaves, ay 
tol lie. fhen take up the soot and. preserve 

Garlic oil is obtained by expressi 

ofthe earls Ib. Tels prescribed internally by 
native practitioners to arid the recurrence of 
intermittent fevers, Peale? 
arm ions. = HLA Feadboor 














‘WA. EB. of 1856. 
GARM-AB, 5 ot spring ie ane iuestoes 

serves ite tem ‘the year. 
GARM-MABALIH. Hind. Spices, warm oon- 

diments. 
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GARM-SAIR, 


GARM-SAIR, Pers, is 2 tern applied to 
the pasture grounda of the nomade pastoral 
races of Asis. Every pastoral mountain fribe in 
the Himalaya, in Tibet, in the Afghan and Baluch 
mountains, in Arabia, Syria, Persia, and in 
Kurdistan, has its wintering and summering 
regions. ‘The province of Fars has its Garm-sair, 
alio ita Sarhad or Sard-sair, its warm and cold. 
climstes. ‘The Kashgoi aro a nomade Turkish 
tribe of about 12,000 families, whose chief is the 
U-Khani of Fars. ‘They and the Bakhtiari from 
the warm pastures of Arabistan and the head of 
the Persian Gulf, arrive in spring on the grazing 
of Tefaban. At the approach of winter, both 
the tribea return northwards to their respective 
wintering lands. The entire southern region of 
Fara, bordering on tho Persian Gulf. is called the 
Garin-sair. It extends from the eea to the latitude 
of Kazercon, and parallel with the Persian 
Galf from the banks of the Tab to the confines 
of Luristan, From Busbire eastward as far as 
Cangoon, the tract is named the Dushtistan or 
lond of plains. The Tungistan, commonly pro- 
nounced Tungiatoon or narrow’ land, is a amall 
tract of Jand exst of Bushire. ‘The greater portian 
of the people of the whole Garm-sair consists of 
an independent lawless set, many of the tribes 
being robbers by profesion. A buge wall of 
mountains separates the Garm-eair or low region 
from the Sard-eair, Sard-sair signifios the cold 
region, but it in also termed the Sarhada, a word 
literally signifying boundary or frontier, but 

‘applied to any high Iand where the 

imate in cold, or the high table-Innd of Persia. 
One of the most conspicuous of these ia an abrupt 
lofty hill, named Hormooj, where coal occurs. 
In Fara, the Garm-sair of Sijistan is a narrow 
strip of ‘culturable Jand abont one-fourth of a 
mile on the south bank of the Helmand, five 
days’ journey N.W. from Nushki, on the edge 
of the desert. The Baluch races seer to pro- 
ounce it Gurmeehl or Garm-sail, and one of thei 











‘wintering places is north-west of Nusbki, distant 
about 75 miles, —Pottinger’s Tr. p. 108 ; Rich. 
GARNET. 


+» Granati, Carbunculue,Lar, 
‘Yak ++ MAEAY. 2 








Garnet is 2 word supposed to be derived from 
the Grenatici specified by Marhodus, the red bya- 
cinths of the Romans. "There are many varieties, 
—Almandine or noble garnet ; grossulac garnet : 
cinnamon stone, easonite, heasonite, or kaneel 


stone ; romanzonito, and hyacinth ; common lime T 


garnet ; magnesia ; iron garnets; common 
1rop_ganet ; rothoffite, alloclorite; 'melanite, 
Pyreneite;colophonite’s _uarorite + prope, 

ings Hexaedral garnet; helving or tetra 
hedrai garnet ; erase OF pyrami garnet. 
‘The Alsbandie carbuncles of Pliny were so-called 
bocatue they were cut and polished at Alabands. 
‘The clear deep-ted garnet makearich stone, andare 
tmuch used for ornament. They are cut quite thin 
on agoount of their deep colour. Itisthis thin stone 





GARNET. 


‘The red vaticty of the is ver eral 
diffused over India. "Its geoguostio postion 
the hypogenic or metamorphic schists near their 
ine of junction with platonic rocks or trap dykea ; 
for instanee, in the crystalline and metalliferous 
areas of Salem and Nellore, whence the finest 
,eryatals sre procured, and sold by the native 
| merchants at an insignificant price. Colophonil 
is not uncommon in these tracts, as elsoin Mysore, 
the Neilgherries, the Karnatic, and other provinces 
of Southern India. Jt umally ocours in the 
rite, associated with the hy 0 schists. 
ianamon stone or eseonite was discovered by Dr. 
Benza in the Neilgherries in the hypo; % 
blende rock, near the Seven Cairns Hill, where 
entire portions of the rock are formed almost ax- 
clusively of them, the essonite and hornblende 
in large separate crystals, embodded in a paste of 
compact felapar and hornblende; the former ia 
very liable to disintegrate, leaving, in falling out, 
small cavities in the rock, Green garnet is of 
rare occurrence. Newbold discovered this in the 
Salem district at Sankerydrug, lat. 11° 29' N., 
long. 7° 58’ E., amociated ‘with other groon 
crystals in quartz veins, penetrating hornblende 
achist, associated with gneiss, garnet rock, actino- 
Hie os aud altered Pree ee into 
isorder intrusion of a porphyritic granit 
‘A tain of precious garnet oavure at Ghar 
about 8 miles 8. of Palunabah, in the Hyder 
country, in the detritus of @ granitio rock, pene- 
trated by trap dykes, and composed of’ mica, 
garnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar, Dr. Voysey 
states that the precions garnets are found there at 
tho depth of eight or ten fect in the alluvium at 
the foot of the Fock. He found the surface of the 
rock aud goil strewed with garnets io great profu- 
sion, but these were generally of a very coaree kind. 
‘The garnets when collected are geutly pounded, 
and the bad ‘ones broken ; those which survive 
the blows are reckoned of good. quality, In x 
river near the Munzerabad ghat in Myvore, the 
natives search for garnets, which are sold at one 
rupee each. They ocour there as deposita from a 
bill of mica schist which occurs higher up the 
river, which Captain R. Roberta of the Engineers 
followed up. 
‘The gamets of China are found in the Lu-shan 
mountain in Kiang-si, not far from Kia-king. 
‘There are three distinet kinds of ruby garneta 
gold in Madrag,—1. Subramaniam ravakala, the 
best, obtained from’ village of that name in the 
Madara district ; 2, Badrachellum ravakalu, second 
in quality, obtained from Badrachellam on the 
river Godavery; 3. Kondapilly ravakalu, obtained 
in the neighbourhood of Kondapilly, Berwara, 
, Kistna district. Bezwara garnets sent to 
id realize in the market £8 a ton, and Mr. 
Bowden thinks they are used as a substitute for 
emery. pers Inia they are almost univer- 
sally employ: e cutler, the stone-mason, and. 
others, 8 a substitute for emery, under which 
name the coarser garnets are sold in the bassra 
In the scale of hardness, the garnet is 6% to 75. 
Garnets are of various oclours, « circumatanee due 
to the varying proportions and combinations af 
the three or four silicates of alumina, lime, iron, 
and magnesia, of which they are 
Madras Museum Report; King; MacCulloch’s 
Conn. Dict. Vey; Newbold; Helfer; Maven; 
Smith; Bag. Cyc. Mad. Bz, Jur. Report, 
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GARODIL, a reco of migratory ju, who 
exhibits orpianay they protic Maboleshaaitn 
GARO HILLS are in the 8.1. comer of the 
Vinee of Assam, lying between lat. 25° 9' and 
6° 1! N., and long, 89° 52 and 91°93' E, ‘The 
principal ranges are the Tara and Arbela Hills, 
which run east and west, some of the Tura peaks 
rising to 4500 feet. The Garo Hille form a 
mountainous projection between Goalpara and the 
Bongal district of Mymensing, and are now a 
vevenue district of British India, with an area of 
8180 square miles, and an estimated population 
of 80,000 or 100,000. Garo is a term applied to 
the people by the Hindus; but they consider them- 
selves as forming three or four nationalities, with 
different names, The moat eastern, bordering on the 
Khassya, are called the Nunya, the central tribe are 
the Lyntea, and the remainder are the Abengya. 
Each ‘tribe’ has its dependent ond independent 
branches, ‘The Nunya resemble the Khaseya in 
feature and complexion and in lan, Tha 
Janguage of the western Garo is unintelligible to 
the Nunya. The Bengali people, however, only 
Gistingnish the Garo as the Malawa and the Be- 
malawa, which, like the Bori and Abor of Upper 
Assam, means dependent and independent. 
The Garo build large houses on the lower hills ; 
the bamboo floor is from four to ten feet from the 
id. One corner is enclosed as s bed-room for 
the parents and girls, who alone atop at home. 
Every village has its Deka-chang or bachelors’ 
hall, in which all the boys and unmarried men 
sleep. Several of the potty raja of Kamrup, whose 
estates skirt the Kbasaya and Goro Hills, are 
Hinduized Garo who have maintained their foot- 
ings in the valley during changes of dynasty. The 
Garo have many slaves, called Nokol. | A freeman, 
Nakoba, must not marry a slave girl, nor even 
keep her as a concubine. The men are lively, 
goud-netored, hospitable, frank, and trathfal. The 
young women make the first advances, the newly- 
man ia taken to the bride’s home, and the 
descent of property is in the female line. The 
women wear a short kilt. The clans are divided 
into different houses, called Mabari (Buchanan 
calla these Chatsibak), which may be translated 
motherhoods, ‘The man who marries the favourite 
daughter of the house must also marry her mother 
on the death of her father, and in this way he 
suoceeds to the family property. | Among them and 
‘the Kbasaya, in all domestic matters, the women 
enjoy a high social position. ‘They never cut the 
hair of the head. 


Cotton is their chief husbandry. ‘They practise 
the jhumin mode of cultivation. Their weapons 
are swords, spears, bamboo shields. They use 
sharp bamboo panji or stakes, four inches loug, 
sé a means of opposing invasion. They eat omni- 
voroutly, kine beef, pork, deer, tigers, dogs, snakes, 
and frogs, but hold milk in aversion. reat 
kine, goats, swine, dogs, cats, fowls, and ducks. 
‘They eat dried fish and tortoises, which they buy 
in the plains; and their hille supply them with 
deer, wild hogs, frogs, and makes. 

‘They believe in demons, imps, and witchea ; 
they think that the souls of cortain persons oa! 
leave their human frames and take up their abode 
in the body of a tiger or other animal. A small 
dish of bell- metal with emboseed figures, called 
= Deo-Kora, is hung up aa 8 household god, and 
‘worshipped and sacrificed to ; and the Garo believe 





G@akt. 


that when the household are asleep, the Deo, or 
figure of the Kors, issues in search of food, and 
returns to its Kora torest.. They burn their dead, 
and bury the ashes near the door of the hu At 
the time of cremation, doge are anerificed in order 
that they may direct the spirit on his way. They 
sacrificed human beings to their spirita, and to the 
manes of their chiefs, but in a treaty in 1848 thoy 
consented to abstain from banging human skulls 
fm their houses, A party of them, however, in 
May 1860, murdered tixteen natives of the plains 
in the north of the Maimansing district, and 
wards mutilated the bodies. ‘They confessed the 
crime, and three were executed in their own vile 
lages before their own people. ‘Their accomplices, 
in number some twenty men, were condemned to 
ion for various periods. Their object: 
was not so much plunder ag human heads to affer 
to their spirit of the mountains. The raja of Nua- 
tung, one of the Khassya states, subsequently 
undertook to aid in repressing their raida, 

‘The attempt to enumerate them at the census of 
1871 disturbed them, and in 1872-78 an expedi- 
tion hed to put them down. The Garo erect 
carved potta aa monuments, The Khassya and the 
Ho also erect monumental stones. —Buck. Ham, in 
Linn. Tr. xvii. p. 209; Campbelt'a Ethnology ; 
Datton's Ethnology; Initian Antiquary, October 
1878 5 Imp. 

GAROREE, a wandering race in Woon. 

GARORU of the Ravi, a rope across a stream, 
by means of which passengers and goods are slung 
sro ys pulley arrangonent, 

GAR-PAGARRT, a sect of Hindu Sudras, who 
profess to have the power to prevent tho fall of 

stones on felis, Posty the tenn is derived 
from the Persian ghar, ice, Wilson says the 
is Mahratta, nod that they aro retained in eome 
villages ss part of the establishment, to prevent 
the Ral injuring the crop 

GARPHANS, officers of justice in Hundes. 

GARRAH, a principality on the Nerbadda, 
bordering on Bundelkhand, In the early years 
of Akbar's reign (A.D, 1664, att. 972) it was 
invaded and conquered by Asof Khan, an officer 
of Akbar, It was governed by a queen, who 
‘opposed the Mabomedan general in an unsuccess- 
fal action, when, seeing her army ronted and 
being herself wounded, sbe avoided falling into 
the hands of the epemy by stabbing b with 
her dagger. Garrah mandia in the middle of the 
16th centary was 300 miles long and 100 broad. 
Garrah townia 5 miles below Jubbulpur.—Elphin, 


439, 
P-GARRAM, often writton Ghasra, a river of the 
Panjab; the modern name of the ancient Hyphasia, 

GARRAH and Ubrassa, districts in the west of 
Cutch, in which are the towna of Mhar, Nerna, 
and Lakpat Bandar. 

GARRETT, JOHN, eiitor of a Ch Dic- 
tionary of India; also in 1847 of an edition of the 
Bhagvat Gita, in Sanskrit, Canarese, end English, 
with Schlegel’s Latin version, and Humboldt’s 
‘Essay on the Philosophy of the Gita, 

GARRULACIN, a sub-family of binds of the 
tzibe Tnsemores and family Corvides, 
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GARUDA. 


GARUDA, a demigod of the Hindus, with the 
head and wings of a bird, and the body, legs, and 
arms of @ man. He is the son of and 
‘Vinata, the brother of Aruna, and the or 
vehicle of Vishou, 

* When high on esgle-plumes he rides,” 

As Aruna, the charioteer of Surya (the sun), is 
the dawn, the harbinger of day, so does 
the younger brother, follow as ita perfect light. 
He is the emblem of strength and ewiftaess, and 
‘besides being the bearer of the omnipotent Vishnu, 
in greatly distinguished in Hindu legends on many 
very important occasions. Aruna, in the Sabean 
nystem of the Veds, as the chatioteer of the san, 
driving his six-horsed car, corresponds with the 
Aurora of the Greeks. ‘The emblem or vahan of 
‘Vishnu is Garuda, or the eagle; and the Sun-god, 
both of the Egyptians and Hindas, is typified 
with this bird’s head. It is the analogue of the 
eagle of Jove. Aruna (the di it i 

spa and Vinata, ia 


mythology, also the son of Ki 
the brother of Garuda, and is described ss » hand- 


tome youth without thighs or lege, Hia two sons, 
Sumpati and Jutayoo, attempting in imitation of 
their father to reach the sun, the wings of the 
former were burnt, and ke fell to the earth. Of 
thia the Greeks may have made their fable of 
Tearas. The images of Garuda are set up and 
worshipped with those of Vishnu, in the temples 
dedicated to that deity. Scntptured images of 
him are alto found in the magnificont cavern 
templos of Elephants, Ellora, etc, In tho last 
mentioned ho is in several places accompanying 
Parvati, the consort of Siva. Garuda has mauy 
names,” He in called Superna from the beauty of 
his plumage ; Nagantaka, or the enemy of serpentr; 
Vishnu rat’ba, or the vahan of Vishnu, etc. In 
many of the Yaishnava temples, Garuda is soulp- 
tured on the pillars, or lange plaster figures are 
laced ab each cornet of the temple walle; also on 
the walls of many vaishnava temples as a winged 














young man, knecling or seated, with the palms of 
‘the hands closed, and fingery ‘pointing upwards, 
denoting reveronoe—Moor; Cole; Myth. Hind. 





p. 374; Tod's Travels; Taylor's Mackenzie MfSS. 
GARUDA-BASIVI, a devoted Murli or Deva- 
dasa woruan, 
GARUGA PINNATA. Roxb. 





From. ag: + Bete: | Karsten meram, Taw. 

pyouk, . . Ber. | Gary; ras a 
Rava Renghea, Brin | Kaleguis, Beh 
Khar pat, . . Paxzan. 


A large treo with © round umbrageous hend 5 
leaves pinnate, deciduous; flowers of a yellowish 
white, in panicles covered with a mealy kind of 
white substance ; fruit size of a small plum, used 
for pickling. Grows in the Madras and Bengal 
Presidencies and Panjab; is common in the 
Bombay jungles and in the plains and on the hills 
of Brigeh Burma, bat the wood is not much 
used. The bark ise tan; frait is eaten raw and 
ickled. — Riddell; Wight; Gibson: Brandis 
Weert; Beddome} Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 
GARUKI, a town in the Hormare district, a 
sterile province, subject to Les. The Gujer tribe 
cconpy Jab-Malan.  Garaki is occupied by the 
‘tribe; and at Hormara in Mekran, with 
400 houses, is a tribe of this name, The Hormara 


‘tribe came originally from Sind. 
GARWARA' Stoke of Yonah, who spear 
ges 


GAUDA. 
GAS-MADDOO, Smes A free-anare. At- 


maddoo, hand-snares. 

GASPAR ISLAND, or Pulo Glosss, in lat. 2° 
24} 8., long. 107° 53"E., and 14 miles E, from 
Batavia; has on it a peaked hill, visible for 80 
rofles, and is a principal mark in mailing to or 
fromthe Gaspar Straif, Gaspar Strait, between 
the jelands of Banca and Billiton, was named after 
a Spanish coptain who passed ‘through it 
Manilla in 1724. Many, sc igttne eefer this 
sizait to that of Banca —Horaburgh, 

GASTEROPODA, the third class of molluscs ; 
according to the system of Cuvier, it is very 
numerous, and an idea may be formed of it from 
the slugs and shell snails. According to otber 
clasmfications, it is the second class. 

GASTEROSTEID, a family of fishes of the 
order Acanthopterygii, Gasterosteus ductor is 
the pilot fish. 

GASTROGHANID®, a family of molluscs, 
comprising the genera Gaatrocbena, Chena, Cla- 


la. and Aspergillum. 

GASTRODIA SESAMOIDES. R.Br A 
herbaceous species of orchis, native of New 
Holland, It is edible, and prefered by the abori- 
gines to potatoes and other taberons roots, and 
should be introduced into India, It flourishes 
in its wild state on loamy soil, in low or sloping 
grounds, and in the spring appear ag whit 14 

valb above the sward, of a hemispherical shape, 
and about the size of a small egg. The di 
white covering resembles a fine white ne amd 
within it is a pellucid gelatinous substance. ot in 
within this is a firm kernel, about as large aa a 
Spanish nut, and from this a fine fibrous root 
Geacends into the soil. It is known in Van 

iemen's Land and Australia by the name of 
native bread, also wild yam.—Simmonds. 

GATA. Hip. (1) plot or piece of land 
(2) two bullocks in yoke treading ont the grain; 
(8) a Brahman or Banya associating with a strange 
woman. 

GATE. The gates of Eastern cities with Maho- 

have honourable names, such as the Dehli 
gate, the Mecca, etc., gates, ‘In British India, 
natives lower their umbrellas when passing through 
the gates of a fortress, In Obina, the south gate 
ia always honoured, and the dead and night soll 
are not permitted to be borne through it. 

GATHA, a song, a verse; a religions verse, but 
not taken from the Vedas, The Zend hymns of the 
Zorosatrians (Zarathustra) are called Gathas. The 
verses interspersed in the Sanskrit Buddhist work 
called Lalita Vistara, are sompoeed in a dialect 
between the Sanekritand the d have given. 
oe ee ne this, bay atte ener 

'-HA, proper! 8 measure of length, 
‘The twentieth of a jareeb. Each Gat-ba 
contains three i gaz The word is derived 
from Gat-bna, to or unita by knots, from 
Ganthi, a knot —ENiot, Supp. Gloss. 

GATTARU, an out-caste race in Ceylon. 

GAU, Sansx. The German Gau, Armenian 
Gawar, earth, land, provinoe. Tt waa also a settle- 
ment of the is 









the landholders. A grain store. ‘Tet., 
= bricks race of Hindus. 


‘A. Kage. The hendman hela ed 
similar to the potail of the Mahratts villages ; 
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GAUDA-PALEN. 


the headman of the 4 co" 
mampameaueees ge 
. , a Buddhist temple at: 

Ganda- Palen signifies the pres] Gaudama. 
Height, 180 feet. It is cruciform in plan. Itis 
‘erg eonspicuons in approaching Paghan from the 
southward, with numerous pinnacles and tall central 

e5; it ia seen glistening with its white stucco- 

6 plaster far down the Irawadi river, rising like 
a dim vision of Milan cathedral. It is compact: 
in structure, and elevated in proportion to its bulk. 
Tt has massive basement, with porches, and rising 
above in a pyramidal gradation of terracescrownod 
by a spire Teo, From the top of the terrace, 
just below the spire, is a fine prospect of a vast 
field of rained temples, stretching north-east and 
south-west, 

GAUHATI (Gowhatty), chief town of Kamrup 
district, and the largest in Assam; situated on 
the left or south bank of the Brahmaputra, in 
Jat. 26° 11'N., and long. 91° 48’ E.; population 
(1872), 11,492. Gauhati is an important centre 
of river being one of the largest seats of 
commerce in Aasam.—Imp. Gaz. 

GAULI, a milkman ; tall, robust, and fair race 
of the Peninsula of India; have no resemblance 
to any other race in the Dekhan. The name is 
evidently from Gala, Sansx., GR., milk. Thoy are 

toral and mij ratory. 'The name is also derived 
om Gopala, Gauliga a algratry pastoral tribe 
of Mysore, who rear buffaloes, sell milk and ghi, 
and secomps campe.— }Vilson, 

GAULTHERL UMMULARIA, and several 
other planta which extend into the N.W. Hima- 
lays, are also found in the Javanese mountains 
nearly $000 miles’ distance. 








Gaultheria occurs | 


GAURA, 


Gaur fs mentioned in the Mahabbarsta, 
historical documenta of the 9th century 
Tt was conquered in AD. 1204 by the 
Mahomedans, who retained it aa the chief seat of 
their power! in Bengal for more than three 
centuries, It is in the Maldab district, situated 
on a deserted channel of the Ganges. The city 
with its sabarbs covered an area variously cati- 
mated at from 20 to 30 square miles, The west 
side of the city wos throughout washed by the 
main etream of the Ganges. Here is situated the 


large Sagar Dighi, the most celebrated 


called. 
and in 
AD. 


pieos of water in Bengal. Gaur ruina have been 
quarry, not only for the brick houses of the 
neighbouring towns and villages, but also for the 

288, es, public monuments, of Murebid- 
abate Tt is now entirely deserted, and overgrown 
xcept i 





with dense jungle, where cultivation is 
anin gradually 9 reading. Imp. Gas. Elphin 
‘GAUR, a term applied by modern 


hilologista 
to a claas of languages relatives to Hindi. Dr, 
Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, remarka 
that by ‘the term Gaura or Gauds are meant 
the Bhasha or Prakrit or vernacular tonguea 
spoken in Northern India, some old ones of which 
have since ceased to be spoken, or have merged 
into others. At present the languages which may 
be considered Gaura, aro Bongall, Hindi, with 
neighbour the Hindnatani, Panjabi, Gujerati, 
Mabrati, the languages of Kashmir and Nepal, 
altogether nine. 

GADRA, a designation of one of the two great 
divisions of the Brahmans or the five Gauras, also 
to one of the five, the Brahmans of Bengal 

, Who ao distinguished agnin aa Varendriyn, 
ya. Satahati, and Vaicdka Brahmans, The 








along the ‘whole Himalayan range and in the | two first, from their being setled in the eovoral 


hasrya, and many other Java plants are more 
tnlforrly spread over the billy cuetrits of 
and Ceylon, |G. fragrantissina and G. ‘richo- 
phylla also occur in the Himalaya, but are repre- 
fented by a few species in the plane of tho 
Panjab, on the outer slopes of the Western Hima- 
and even on 
wotachatice, chamoedrifolia, and sorbifolia, and 
Paris polyphylla, are other Siberian forms which 
extend into the rainy Himalaya, and Corydalis 
Sibiriea and Nymphzea punnila ‘are remarkable 
inatances of specific identity between Khaseya and 
its. 


Siberi ‘Hooker. 
Gal Hixp. From Gana, to sing. 
Singing snd dancing women of Hindustan in 
the NAW. Provinces. ‘They perform at all Hindu 
festivities, ab houacholda, play on the saringi 
(violin), and tablah (dram); their dancing ia a 
1g- They are like the bayadéres of medieval 

iurope, and are by profeasion immoral. They form 
a very humerous class in all towns and cities in 


Tndia, 
GAUPAYANA, sons or descendants of Gops. 
‘They were the authors of four remarkable hymns 
in the Rig Veda, which have been translated by 
Max Muller —Jo. 2. A. 5. ii. 1866. 
GAUR, the hieon of Bengal sportamen. Sec 


Gaveus. 
GAUB, a» province north of Ghani, which 

gare Get agnarty fo Tang and Balkh 

ae e 

ebain. See Gocr. 


GAUR, the ancient name of Central 
aud of fe capita, the ruins of whieh ero pled 


India. 

















sof Gaurs, called Varendra and Rath; 
the third, as descended from 700 brahmanical 
families who were settled in Bengal before the 
introduction of the families from Kanouj, who are 
said to have been fugitives from Orissa; the 








‘Khaseya mountains. Spiro Gaur 


the most respectable members of the community ; 
Srotriys, those who had passed through the 


established institutions, and had read part of the 
Vedas; and, Vansaja, merely born Brahmans, 
possessing neither respectability nor learning. 

‘There aro other divisions of Bengal Bratimans 
of a atill inferior description, degraded by acting 
‘83 priests for the mixed castes, or by some pooali- 
srities of a fanciful and fabulous character. 

‘A Gaur Brahman is one of the five Gaurs now 
located in Hindustan, in the Upper Provinces, 
throughont tho Sabah’ of Dehli tothe billa. There 





are many subdivisions of these Ganr Brabmans, 
veho aro epparenily unknown in Bengal, ut the 
Adh Gaur, 


aithal Gaur, Gujar Gane, Sidh Gaur, 
in all to forty-two. 
is one of the twelve divisions 





who are all peepee array the Upper 
finces, where ler the 
of Nacr-ad-Din, sou of Balhay, aboat"the 180k 


century. 
‘Gaur Rajput, one of the 86 royal Rajput races, 

ign ‘2 doubtfal; they are numerous i 
RoR Prov , divided {eto three principal 
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GAURI. 


‘pranches,—the Bhat Gaur, the Brahman Gaur, Siva. 


GAVEUS FRONTALIS. 
Gauri Sankar is the term in use among the 


and Chamar Gaur,—names derived, Mr. Elliot | Hindu pandits of Nepal; ita signification shows s 


nupposes, from some intercourse with 
Brahmans, and Chamara, 

Gaur-taga is an i t tribe of Brahmanical 
desvent in the north-west of India, extending 
through @ great part of Robi | the Upper 
Doab, and Bettaky of Debli. They claim to have 
ibeen ‘originally invited from Bengal by Raja 
Janamejoys, king of Hestinapur, for the purpose 
of exterminating the Takehaka or Snake race, in 
concert with the raja. Mr. Elliot considers the 
‘Tukshaka to have been Buddbist Scythians from 
the north, who invaded India. The Taga have 
thoir name, it is said, from the Sanskrit Tyage, 
abandoning, as they abandoned their Brehmanical 











character, by accopting and cultivating the lands 
granted to them by Janamejaya,— Wilson. 
GAURI, a name of Parvati, the consort of Siva. 





In Rajputana, under the name Gangauri, festival 
is held in her name, Colonel Tod remarks that 
by the prefix of Ganga (the river) to Gauri, the 
Gangauri festival is evidently ove essentially sacred 
to a river goddess, affording proof af the common 
origin of the rites of the Inis of Egypt and India; 
for Gauri is the goddess of abundance, and is 
called Isa, also Taani or Parvati, alzo Lakebmi, 
and corresponds to the Ceres of Greece. T! 
festival relates to the Baasaut or apring, the vernal 
equinox. An image is made of arth, barley is 
sown, and by wateriug and artificial beat is made 
fo grow. In No{putana Tenutiful girls carry the 
idol and batho it in the water, aud return with it 
to the palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egyptian Diana at Bubostis, and of Inisat Busirie, 

ia the Deltaof the Nile. During this festival 
Tawara yielda to his consort Gauri, aud oceupies an 
unimportant position near her at tho water's edge, 
menuly clad, smoking intoxicating herbs, and 
holding tho stalk of an onion in full blossom as a 
mace or club, a plant regarded by some of the 
Egyptians with veneration, but held by the 
lus gonerally in detestation; but why the 
indus should on such an occasion thos degrade 
are, is not apparent. Ganri Saukar, in Hindu- 
jam, ia the term usually given to the idol of Siva 
or Mahadeva and Parvati, in which she is sculp- 
tared sitting on Mabadeva's knees, with the bull 
Naudi at his feet, and the Sioha or lion at hera— 
To's Rajasthan, i. p. 576. 

GAURIKUND, in lat. 30° 36’ N,, long. 79° 3° 
E,, in Garhwal, is on the right bank’ of the Man- 
dagui, below Kedarnath. "The heighta above the 
sen are,—hot springs, 647 foet; upper limit of 
walnut, 8116 feet; ‘upper limit of chestnuts, 
10,016 feet; upper limit of kanchua, 10,559 feet. 
—Robert Schlayentwert 

GAURI-SANKAR, a Hindu idol, in which the 
god Bie is represented in a siting , with 

‘arvati seated on his knee, the bull Nandi at bis 
feet, and the Sinks or lion at hers. 

GAURI SANKAR, the Nepalese name of @ 









Hi 
I 














mountain in the Himalaya 
89117" N., and long. 86° 54’ 40” E., attaining a 
height of 29,000 feet sbove the sea; it is also 

Mount Everest, and in Tibetan, Chin-go- 
paoma-ri. It is om the Nepal and Tibet frontier, 
and is the highest mountain of our globe as yet 
measured. ‘The Hindu name is from Gauri, white 
or fair, a name of Parvati, the wife of Siva; and 
Bankar or Sankara, one of the forme sasumed by 





‘Nepal, in lat. 27° Ni 


identity with the meaning of the name 
Chamalbari, the ‘prominent object of watera 
Bhutan. ‘The name given to Gauri Sankar by the 
Tibetans, and that by which it is generally known 
in tho northernmost pasts of Nepal, is Chin-go- 


pana, 

GAUR-THAKUR, 2 tribe of Rajputs settled 
in the Farrakhabad district, — Wilson. 

GAURUA, an inferior class of Rajputs in Agra 
and Mathura, and other districts weat of the 
Jamuna.— Wilson, 

GAUTAM. Hosp, A branch of the Chandra- 
yansi, or Lunar family of Rajputs, very numerous 
in the Lower Doab, and formerly vary power- 
fu}. Offshoots from them, termed Gantnmixa, are 
settled in Azimgarh— Wilson. 

GAUTAMA or Gaudama is the name by which 
the last Buddha, Sakya Sinha, is known to the 
southern Buddhi: They believe that before 
coming aa Gautama, he had passed thi 
different phases of existence, called dzat by the 
Burmese. The history of these 550 existences is 
detailed in the Jataka, in stories or tales auy id 
to have been related by Gautama himself to hia 
disciples and others, to make them acquainted 














‘he with what had happened to him during these 


metempsychoses, Almost, all end by showin, 
Gontatna aa the hero or principal peresuage, and 
that those who had befriended him were’ now 
sround him as his disciples, whilst his former 
‘opponents were now the wicked Dewadat and 
heretics, Most statues represent him sitting 
crow-legged, the left hand upon tho lp, nad the 
other hanging over the right knee, It is 
attitude of teaching. Other geri igo bim 
recumbent on the right side, with the left leg 
placed directly over the righty ‘the head resting on 
the palm of the right hand, supported by the 
elbow, and the left arm extended st length over 
the left Jeg. ‘This is the position he is ibed 
to have assumed when he died. 

Tweges of Buddha Gaudama are largely mana- 
factured in Burma, in marble, wood, stone, and 
metals, At Amarapura is a sitting brass figure 
12 feet high, It was formerly the tutelary saint 
of Arikan, Tatil casrin ed off am thenee A.D. 

7 e ki jurma—Fytche, ii. 
144-150. = eee 
_ GAUTAMA, also written Gandama and Gotaina, 
in the mythical legends of Hinduism, the father 
of Kripa; also one of the acven Rishi.’ Gautama, 
son of Gotama, is a name of the aage Saradwat; 
but many men haveborne this name. One Gautama, 
‘was the founder of the Nyaya school of pl 
and Gautama Siddartha is a mame of 
Buddha. “See Buddha; Sakya, 

GAVEUS FRONTALIS. Jerdon, 
Bos frontelis, Lambert, | B, enyens, Colebrooke, 





Gautams 


Thoug-nus, . Amaxan. , Methana,. Ke 
Gobay goru, Bure, " Mithan, spe 
funec, eEM. Shial, . 

Gavai, Gays), . Hw, Grceost, Puns, 


Found in the hilly tracts to the E. of the Brahma- 
See te cog head of the valley of Assam, the 
ahah Hills and thes vicinity, pol bly extending 
north and east into China, It is a heavy, clumsy- 
looking animal; it bas o small distinct dew! 
It ix y coasted, eat has bred with 

i ttle. —Jerdon. 


common Indian cat 
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GAVZUS GAURUS. 
GAVAUS GAURUS. Jerdon, 
Snith. |B. aasel, Horaf. 
‘Bibos cavifrons, Hodgz. 
Jang hale, . . yp. 


Mame 
. MUNDrA. 
‘Suom1 







buffalo, is sn inhabitant of all the large forests of 
British’ India, from near Cape Comorin to the 
foot of the Himalaya, It is abundant along the 
Syhadri or Western Ghats, both in tho 
forests at the foot of the hills, but more especially 
in the upland forests. ‘The Animallay Iiilts, the 
Neitgherries, Wynad,Coorg, the Baba Booden Hills, 
and the Mahabaleshwar Hills, are all its favourite 
haunts, It dwells in the forests of the Tapti 
river and neighbourhood, and north of the Ner- 
badda, a fow in the deeper recesses of the Vindhyan 
mountains. On the eastern side of the Peninsula 
it in found in the Pulney and Dindigul Hills, the 
Shanda Mangalam range, the Shevaroy Hills, and 
some of the bill ranges near Vellore and tho 
borders of Mysore ; from the Kistna and Godavery 
rivera all along the Eastern Ghats to near Cnttack 
and Midnapar, extending far into Central India, 
and northwards towards the edge of the great 
plateau which terminates south of the Gangetic 
valley,—Hodgeon also says the Himalayan Terai 
It extends into Burma and the Malay Peainsulu, 
and formerly existed in Ceylon. It ix @ magnifi- 
cent animal, in length 9} to 10 fect, height at tho 
shoulder 6 feet, tail 34 inches. They associate in 
herds of up to ‘80 or 40, genorally 15 cows aud a 
bull, Isis one of the most timid and wary of 
animals, and requires to bo stalked most warily 
dnd carefully. “It breods in the cold senton, and] 
the young sre born June to October. When div- 
turbed, the first who sees the intrader stamps with 


ita foot, and the whole rush through the forest | General 


with o terrible crash. AN aitempta at domes! 
Oating them have filed. Jordan, pp. 02-6, 
GAVAUS SONDAICUS. Jord. 





Bot bantong, Raker. | Bo sondatens, Mutter 
B, leucapryznus, Q.andG. 
Tsoing, . . . . Bere, | Ban-teng,, . . Matar. 


The Burmese wild ox or wild cow is a native 
of the Malay Peninsula, Martabanu, Java, Borneo, 
and Bali, but is not in Sumatra, Celebes, or any 
of the Philippine Islands. 

‘Another wild ox, called Saladang by tho Malay, 
seoins to occur along with it, 

GAVEH, a Persian standard. This famous 
standard was a, blackmoith apron set in jewels, 
and was long the imperial standard of Persia, 
Gaveh was a blacksmith, who overthrew Zohak, 
and placed Yendoon ou the throne of Persis. 
‘When collecting followers, he carried bis apron a8 
the standard of revolt against Zohak. This apron 
remained the standard of the empire, till taken by 
Saad-ben-Wakas, whocommanded the Mahomedan 
aetay that ered Persia. 

GAVEL-K XD. Exc. The equal division of 
the inberitance amongst the sons. It was brought 
to England by the Jut brothers who in 
ont Te yan the sunom,of the, Gute hordes, 
fand ia still followed by 1! ija Rajputs. 

GAVIAL, the genus of crocodiles described. ax 





GAYA, 


anterior, small; lower canines shutting into a 
notch in the edge of the upper jaw; foct ff i 
‘toes webbed to the tip, The cervical plates 
‘united to and forming s dise with the dorsal ones. 
‘Males with a large welling in front of the nosbrile. 
See Crocodile; Charial, 





‘GAVY: oak iva products of the cow, 
milk and its preparations; in Hinduimn, the pancha 
sry Gre Proper offerings to an ancestor's manes. 

GANWILGARH HILL RANGE, a branch of the 

mouuttains in Berar, situated between Ist. 
21° 10' and 21° 46’ 30” N., and between long, 76° 
49 and 77° 53' B. 

Gawilgarh ill Fortress ia about 21 miles 
N.W. from Ellichpur, in lat. 21° 21° $0” N., 
and long. 77°24’ 50" E. Tt was taken by storm on 
the 15th December 1803. The Gawilgarh Hills 
rise in peaks to heights of 3000 feet. ‘They are 
120 miles long, and “60 miles broad. They ‘oom. 
mence at the confluence of the Parna and Tspti 
rivera, and, running nearly E, by N., terminate 
short ‘dietance beyond the sources of the Tapti 
and Wardab, separating the Tapti and Purns 
rivers, To the south they are bounded by the 
valley of Berar, and to the north by the course of 
the Tapti, It was first fortified by the Gaoli, a 
tribe from whom it takes its name, and who are 
still numerous here. The fort, 2300 feet above 
the plain, and 3595 above the level of the pea, is 
quite in a dilapidated atate, and the only intereat- 
ing object now remaining is the old mosque, 
completely in rains, many of its twenty-one 
domes having fallen in, and the surrounding walls 
given way. A tablet over the gateway records 
that this buildivg alone cost within a few pico 
that of the whole fort. A gun on the fortress ia 
27 fect long. Colonel Stevenson in 1808 brought 
his guns up tic Dhamangaon and Amjura, and 
his brigade of the army under the command of 

Wellesley took Gawilgarh. 

AYA, a town in Bengal, in lat, 24° 48° 44” 
.. and Jong. 85° 8 16” E.,on the right bank 
of’ the river Phalga; it has a population of 
66,843, and is the chief town of a British revenue 
district of the same name. It is in two portions, 
—the old town, or Gaya proper, where the priesta 
reside, and Sabibgnnj, the trading quarter. As 
a place of Hindu pilgrimage, the town of Gaya 
is of comparatively modern interes 

Raddha or Bodh Gays is about: six miles south 
of Gaya; and a few hundred yards west of the 
Phalgu or Nilajan river there are ruins of great 
sanctity. Sakya Sinha, the founder of the Baddh~ 
ist religion, dwelt here, and here is tbe pi 
tree uuder which he sat in mental abstraction for 
five years. The tree is atill here, but is much 
deeayed, being at least 2400 years old. _Immedi- 
ately to the east of the tree there is @ massive 
brick temple, nearly 50 feet square at base, aud 
160 feat in height. " This is beyond all doubt the 
vihar that was seen by Hiwen Thsang in the 7th 
century, a8 he places it to the east of the Bodbi 

‘and describes it as 20 pacea equare at base, 
phy 160 to 170 feet im height. At the 
present day the chief pilgrims to the acted tree 
Ey"Bodh aya are devout, Maheattes, Before 
leaving his home, he must first walk five times 
round his native village, calling upon the soula 
of his ancestors to accom him on his 


























Gavislis, ly the gharial; has jaws 

Jong, imb-aylndrical, ‘slender, rather diated, and journey. Of the 45 escred , Bedi tirat or 

wonvex at the end. Teeth, canines two, quite tirtha is upposed to represent the footprint of 
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GAYASHA. 


some deity. ‘or ball of rice and 
water haa to by the pilgrim, while a 
hymn ie chanted by the attendant Brahman. 
Brahmans number 65,301. One wealthy 
Brahman tribe are called Gayawal, and obtain 
uma for conducting the pilgrims to the 
shrines. Gayalese widowera are barred the prit 
lege of wiving after the death of their first wife, 
eg Hindu widows are barred the privilege of taking 
a husband after the death of their first husband. 
‘This may be a remnant of the celibacy of the 
Buddhaie pricets, 

‘There are also extensive remains of tomples 
and monuments, and of the Rajasthan or palace, 
anid to be the residence of Dharma Asoka and 
some of his successors on the throne of Magadha. 
Another place of futerest inthe diatrict isa 
tomple of i antiquity, which crowns 
Hae peal of the Dasdbay Hills’ ‘This temple is 
sacred to Sidheswara, and contains a linge said 
to have been placed there by Bara Raja, the Acar 
king of Dinajpur. In September, a large fair, 
attended only by men, is held here.’ The pilgrims, 
who number between 10,000 and 20,000, spend a 
night on the mountain, ‘Near the foot of the hill 
are some caves cut in the rock, about 200 years 
3.¢., and in the immediate neighbourhood are a 
sacred spring and tank, and several sculptures of 
great interest to the antiquary.— Cunningham, 
Ancient Geog, of Into, 

. 298+ Imp. Gaz; Arch. Sure, Report, xxxil 

feng. Aw. Soc, Journ. 1864. 

GAYASHA, the tea-house girl of Japsn. 
They aro virtuous. It is part of their profession 
to assist at the orgies of the Pans and Nymphe.— 
Hodgson’s Nagasaki, p. 240, 

GAYATRI. From the Sanskrit Goi, to sing, 
an inyoeation sed by Hindus az a prayer. That 
usually alluded to under this term is considered 
to be the most sacred verse in the Vedas. In 
the nature-worship of the Vedas, the eua was 
worshipped under the designation’ Savitri. This 
Prayer is supposed to bo known to Brahmans 
only, They are taught it when they receive the 
sacted string, and they are enjoined never to 
communicate it to any other sect. Its Sanskrit 
words are,—O'm! Bhirbhuyi souvaha, O'm! 
‘Taten vitlhen varénnyfim, B'bargo do 
dhimahi dhiyo yonaha pracho dayath. O'm! 
carth, air, heaven, O'm! ‘Let us meditate on the 
supreme splendour of the divine Sun. May he 
illuminate our minds.” Professor Wilson’s literal 
translation of it in: ‘We meditate on that desir- 
able light of the divine Savitri (the sun) who 
influences our holy rites’ Sir William Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, and Benfey have each ‘given 
interpretations of it, ali somewhat differing. The 
Gaya, called by Si William Jones the taother 
of the Vedas, and in another place the holiest 
text of the Vedas, is exy by the triliteral 
monoeyllable Atu, Sir William Jones thus inter- 
pretsit: “Let us adore the mpreniscy of that divine 

jan, the godhead who illamines ail, delights all, 
from whom ail roneed, to whom ail must return, 
whom we invoke to direct our understandings 
tight fa our Progress towards is holy seat’ 

in another he defines that divine Sun 
a soot the sab meter say ies divine 
invomparably greater light which ilumincs 
all, delights all, Boe earn to which 
all must return, and whish can 


At each 
be 











i 
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GAZELLE, 


our visual organs merely, but our souls and our 
intellects.’ Mr, Colebrooke again thuy 

it: ‘On that effulgant power which ia Brabm 
Bimself, and is called the light of the radiant mn, 
do I meditate, governed by the mysterious light 
wich resides within ‘me for tbe “purpose of 
thought. T myselfam an irradiated manifestation 
of the supreme Brahm." ‘These are, however, mera 
scholastic or theologio comments, to anit the 
theological dootzines of the various Hindu ects, 
for there is no doubt thrt the Vedie doctrine was 
a nature-worship, and the quoted Sanskrit words 
are an invocation to the aun, Gayatri is a form 
of metre, and thence applied to this verse in the 
Vedas, which is repeated inaudibly in the daily 
morning worship of the Brabmane. Bunsen thus 
interpreta it 
‘We hereartgs with longing the bright beams of 
May he er the handiwork 

Bev sutbnactce wo napplicate toe Size Prodacor : 
‘ant he may deign to bestow on us our portion, ‘do we 


All who are wise of heart, adore God the Bogetter, 
inging him offerings of » devout beart, with hymns 
praieo. 

The extrome importance that the Hindus attach 
to the supposed profundity of the Gayatri, renders 
it a text of more ouriosity than readers will be 
able to discover in the words themselves, in either 

ordinary or recondite allusions,’ Sir W. 
Jones says that the Gayatri is called tho ‘ mothor 
of tho Vedan? 


GAYAWAL, a class of Brabmans at Gays, who 
claim the hme of conducting the ceremonies of 
bilgi at the Ghats, and of fot —W. 
AYER. Matar.” “A fruit of Singapore. Ita 
seeds sre used an marbice. 
GAYNI or Gajni, an ancient name of Cambay, 
now in raina, and 8 miles from the present city. 
GAZ or Gazu, which is much used for making 
Peceoen eerie , ia ac geomet agers Tike 
lonecy, dey a small green insect uj 
the leaves of the tacsorisk tree.” It ia the marca 
of the chemist, Gazanjabin, and is the manna 
‘on branches of the Tamarix Indica, 
'. orientalis, by the punctnres of the Coccus 
mani 'Thia is often called Arabian manna, 





wiseya to distinguish it from Turanjabin, Persian manna, 
manna, 


from the Shirkist or Khorasan 
Sicilian manna, 

GAZ. Eaxp. A long measure, formerly vary- 
ing jn length from 18 to 68 inches, but, reduced 
by Akbar to a standard supposed of 83 inches, 
and called the Shahi-gaz The gaz of Gujerat ia 


274 inches, 

GAZA, a town in Syria, with a harbour and 
acastle, "It contains many moeques, The prin- 
eipal commerce is furnished by the caravans 
, between Egypt and Syria. Long. 34° 45’ E., lat. 

{ S16 24" N,—Robinson’s Tr. i. p. 23; Eothen. 

GAZELLE, the name given to several specied 
of the family Bovide and sub-family Antiopinn, 
under which they have been noticed,—the Indi 


and from 





G. Bennettii ; the Persian, G. aub-gatéurom ; 
Arabian, G. dorcss. ‘The Indian gazelle is 
in India, and is known to 

or ravine deer. 
nno doubt Moore's oclebrated 
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GAZETTEER. 
Petetitul snd woe ible ad though not 
‘pel rug] aca 


inclined to 

GAZETTEER Several of these to 
India have been published, —the East India 
Gazetteer, by Walter Hamilton; the Benga) and 
Agra Guide and Gazetteer; Thornton’a Gazetteer 
of the Countries adjacent to India; Thornton's 
Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government 
of India, and of the Native States on the Continent 
of India, Pharoah’s Gazetteer; and the Imperial 
Gazettoer, by Dr. W. W. ‘Hunter, CLE. BCS, 
jeaued in 9 volumes in 1882. 

GAZZA EQUULAFORMIS. Ruppell. In the 
Straits ‘of Malacca this species is very numerous at 

all seancrs, ‘and forms, fike the rest, on article of 


TGEAWA, In the city of ‘Lhasaa, and over the 
whole of Tibet, Geawa Remboochi, or the Grand 
a, ia nominally the supreme authority io 
temporal and spiritual affairs. His residence is in 
Patala on the north sido of Lhassn 
GEBANTA, also known as the Catabeni, an 
ancient race who occupied the country etately & 
within the Straits of Bab-ul-Mandab, Their sea- 
port waa Okelis, which was long the centre of 
commerce between Europe and the East. Ite 
ruins ore situated about a mite insido the straits, 
at a place called by the natives Dakooa. See 


GEBBE, an island between N. Guinea and 
Gilolo, in the Eastern Archipelago, and not far 
from Gilolo, Jt is occupied by 2 Negro rave, with 
nove fat, the lips thick and ‘projecting. the com- 
pletion ddan olive, the ayes dagp seated, and, on 
an average, the facial angle 77% but as high as 
81°, In Gebbe and Waigyu, aud in some peste of 
the coat of 8 dna, tha Graplexion in lighter, 

iar texture of tho Ni hnir is 
Froyeingt las, described the Negroes 


bbe, and in some 
also of the x of Now Cahn, the Nalsyan 


ag anny bave become intermixed with the aXe, 3 
as the comy hter, and the peculiar 
taxhize of the Negro heir altered or obUterated. 
The language spoken st Waigyu ia entirely 
Papuan, being that which fs used on all the coasts 

aol, Salvatty, the N.W. of Guinea, and the 
{sland inthe groa Goelviae Bay. Waigyu, Gebbe, 
Poppa, Obi, Batchian, between New Guines and 
the he, Melaccay, a8 we 











‘monj saad wanderers. 
GBB) iB'L DUKHUN. Its 


oh as the south and east 3° 


GECKO. 


imagine, watoh over the treasures 
Geb'l Dukhun lies in about Int. 27° 
can 88°F. There is an ancient road 
it to Myos Hormus, an old 
‘Red Bon, from Bich 3 fe stant about $2 
mailos a the crow flless—The Eastern Drsert oF 
Enyre | by yan Bey. 


aa 

8, a genas of land-crabs, called 

bd ae Frock Tourlouroux, Crabes peinis, an 
Crabes violets. G. camifex and G. hirtipes oocur 
in India, G. carnifex in the neighbourhood of 
Pondicherry ; ite carapace ie very much elevated. 
GECKO, & genus of sanrian reptiles of the 
widely distribuied natural family Geckotidw. In 
Tokke or Tokai. 


In the forests, large fat and marble- 
jeckos cling to the emooth trunks of the 
trees. They are harmless, but their sudden clear 
call and their hideous forms alurm strangers, tis 
said a French traveller, M. Touquet, hearing his 
ame pronounced, repeatedly answered to ity “Eh 
bien,’ unt made ware hati was the Gecko 
There are io, Ceylon, Hemids 
Dum. et Bib., H. Loschennultii, Dum, et Bib, He 
reontas, Seley ho last named is very cominon 
in the houses of Colombo. Colour 
with mall granules; thumb short; cl ieabiol 
four; tail rounded, with a transverse series of 
small spines; femoral and frenal pores in @ con- 
tinuous line, The Geckos Senet the nitting 
rooms, and, being furnished with pads to each toe, 
they ake enabled to ascend perpendicular walls 

adhere to glam and cei The Tokai at 
Take of the Malays, le Gecko de Siam of Cuvier 
are numerous in Siero, but also ovour in Java and 
other places of the Archi One is from 6 to 
oug, and mashed ith rad and green 
ins Pa juent tubercles, They destroy 
Troltftades of noxious inseote, 
‘Gedico yumas, AMerr., Bengal, Assam, Andamans, Tenas- 
a. tteator, (Cantor, Andamane, and six others, 
choz0o! and B., 


Py m homalocephalum, 
Hemidactyin coctel, Xp. and B., Calontéa. 














» Nelighorries, 
HE macalatus, D. ind B., Ceylon. 
EX. sublevis, jeylon. 


Mons Porphyritis of the Romans Be prolably sue ia 
oeval with the celebrated Breccia quarries of Wadi ous ana Br Arianna, 
Keneb, and worked in the time first Oner- Retr pa ‘Sehneid. 
‘tasen, the supposed Pharaoh who raled over Egypt rei, Blyth, Megat 
in the time of Joseph. The beautifally coloured ‘Sint Sstanman 
porphyrieg, green, purple, and red, and much of at, Tho, 
1t used ‘in ancient Egyptian sculpture, "y Balt Range, 

ow derived in great measeee from "Gat jon. 
Dokhun and its vicinity. The Wadi from Gebl & ra, Pent, Singapore 
Dakhan to Kench, the ancient Koinipoli, a little: ee Tg, 
north of Coptos, is to this day called the Tarikat- 
Srasabiyeh the high aed o Gears Anin- 
geigtion on the frieze of the templo ness Geb 

man, bears the name of the emperor Adrian, 
‘with tho mame of Trajan, whose son by sdop" 
Gon he waa. The temple in dedicated to Berapis ee 
tha Great, with his titles of Plato and the San, Pueliais ru! 


GEDAUN. 

Eublepharia Hasdwickii, Chaibasss, Chittagong, and 

‘Penang. 
. maculats, Blyth, Salt Range. 
Fiomnatta bociste Blyth, Contra India. 
Platyarus Schneiderianns, Java. 
Boltalia sublevis, India. 
Feropus mutilate, Manila, 
heconyx 3 
Pentadactylus Duvancellii, Calentta, India. 
Tarentola Borneensia, Borneo, 
Goniodactylne Timorensis, India, Timor. 
© us marmorsiad, Juve, Philippines. 
c lus, Singapore, 
Scleronote Kendallh, Borneo. 
—Craufurd's Embassy ; Ternant's Ceylon, p. 28) ; 
Gose's Natural History, p. 81; Gray, Lizards, p. 
156. 

GEDAUN, in Baluchistan, the tent of black 
felt in which families reside. ‘The Afghans call it 
Kishdi; the Torks, Kara Ulli; and the Porsians, 
Biah Chadr. The felt in the’ Namdah of India, 
from which is the Indo-European word Nomede, 

GEDROSIA of the Greeks, the modern Makran. 
See Kel . 

GEER, a tract in the south of the Gujerat 

jinaula, stretching 50 miles east and west, and 
Bovmies north end sonth, Tt consists of ridges 
and hills covered with dense forest trees and 
jungles, and full of almost inaccessible fastnesses, 
‘which for ages gave shelter to robbera, outlaws, 
and the Aghori fanatics, said to be cannibals, Lions, 
till lately, were found in the Geer jungles, but there 
are no tigers, ‘The climate is equable and tempe- 
rate, and the const is balmy with the wet breath of 
ocean breezes blowing frosh from the south pole. 
—Cal. Rev., December 1860. See Kattyawar. 

GEE800. Ti. Koutouktow, Moxe. Amongst 
6, the title of the highest class of the 
priests of Buddha, The one resident at Oorga 
16 called by the Mongols Gheghen Koutouktow. 
‘Tho oe high priest seems also to be called 
Geesoo-tahba, and ie a regenerated Buddha of great 
sanctity. There are 30,000 lamas under several 
heade at Oonga, See Gexwa; Kouren; Kon- 


tow. 

GEETA. Sansx. Properly Gita, from Goi, to 
sing a hymn or song. Bhagavat Gita, o divine 
song, @ Sanskrit poem in the form of a dialogue 
‘etween Arjuna and Krishna. That Geeta is n 
discourse on the Yoga philosophy, See Gita. 

GEHAR, a large class of obild-stealers in the 
valley of the Nerbadda. 

GEHENNA, a valley celebrated for the inhuman 
and barbarous, as well ax idalstrous, worship pai 
to Moloch, to which deity parents often sxcrificed 
their offspring, by making them pass through the 
fire (2 Kinga xxiii. 10, 2 Chron. xxviii. 8). To 
drown the lamentable abrieks of the children thua 
immolated, musical instrumeuta (Hebrew, Toph) 
were played; whence the spot whore the victims 
were burat was called Tophet, After the expti- 
vity the Jews regarded this spot with abhorrence, 
‘on agcount of the abominations which bad been 
practised there; and, following the example of 
Sosiah, they threw into it every species of filth, 
aa well as the carcases of anuoals and the dead 
Dodies of malefactors, ete. To prevent the pesti- 
Tence which such a mass would occasion if left 
to putrefy, constant fires were maintained in the 
valley, in order to oonstime the whole; hence the 
Waiannen sf the: Atebe by as euy soapy 

anpam ol an 7 
he Jews, who could imagine’ no seyerer torment 











GELATINE. 


than that of fire, transferred this name to the 
infernal fire,—hell, to that part of the invisible 
world in which they supposed that the demons 
and the souls of wicked men were punished in 
eternal fire.—Robinson'e Travels, i. p. 107. 
GEHLOT, a Rajput race founded by Beppe. 
They erin Saurashtra. Before they 
became indos, they chiediy worshipped 
the sum. The name is aleo pronounced Grablot, 
Arore, on the Indus, is said by the Geblot 
to have been their ancient site, and they claim to 
he the Balicaputra who occupied it. They were 
driven from Balabhipura when it was taken and 
sacked by the Huns or Parthians. The Geblot cula 
‘was subdivided into twenty-four sacha or ramifica- 
tions, few of which exist,—the Aharya, at Dongar- 
prs the Mangala, in the desert; the Sonoda, in 
lewar; and the Piparra, in Marwar. Bapps, 
the Geliot chief, born .p. 718, obtained Chitore 
728, and abandoned it 764, ‘From the Geblot 
have branched the Seaodia and Abary: 
are spread ovor different parts of the 
West Provinces, The name Sesodia is exid to 
be from Sessoo, a hare. Their neighbours, who 
for some unexplained reason are fond of imput- 
ing cowardice to them, say their name of Gehlot 
is “derived from Gebla, a slave girl. But tho 
origin believed in Mowar is the following -— 
When the ancestors of the rana of Mewar were 
expelled from Gujerat, onc of the queens, by nawe 
Pashpavati, found refuge among the Bratmans 
‘of the Mallia mountains Sho was shortly after- 
wards delivered of a son, whom sbe called, from 
the cave (Gobn) in which he was born, by the 
name of Gehlot; from him are descended tho 
present rauss of Mewar or Udaipur. Their claira 
to be descended from Nuskirwan and a Grecian 
princess, which bas frequently been discussed, 
invests this clan with a peculiar interest. —Euliot ; 
To's Rajasthan, i. p. 84. Bee Kenekson. 
GEI-SHA, in Japan, dancing girls who also play 


GELASIMI, Innd-crabs; most of these have a 

ingle large claw. ‘They move about with that 
half erected, and quickly retreut to their holes in 
the rand. There are several species known,-—G. 
annulipes, Indian sens; G. Dussumicri, G. tetra- 
gouum, of the Red Sea, Mauritius; G. forceps, 
Edwards, of Australia ; G, cordifornia, Edwards, 
Australia—Collingwood. 




















GELATINE. 
Ghorri-ul-jallad, . Anat 
iau-kiau, CHIN. 









Gelatine is obtained from skins, 
don, membrane ; also from the parings of hides or 
horns of any kind, the pelts obtained from furriers, 
the hoofs and cars of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, 
etc. ; from the raspings and trimmings of ivory, the 
refuse pieces and shavings Jeft by button-mould 
makers, and fromother kinds of hard bone. Size, 
again, is made by boiling down in water the clip- 
pings of parchment, glove leather, fish-skio, and 
other kinds of skin and membrane, and is used 
either alone or mixed with flour, paste, gum- 
tabic or tragscinth, and employed by’ book- 
binders, paperhangers, inters in distemper. 
Gelating ie one of the principal conetituenta of 
most of the animal substances employed as food, 
‘The Chinese import varions substances, which can 
‘be valuable only as yielding gelatine of different 
degrees of purity,—agar-agar, trepang, birds’ 
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GELIDIUM CORNEUM. GEOGRAPHY. 


nesta, shark fina, and fish maws, Good isinglass _ GENTIANACEZ, an order of plants, growi 
is one of the purest forms of gelatine. in moat parts of the world,-—fa Japan, “Atobiay and 
GELIDIUM CORNEUM, one of the Alge. the E. Indies, The whole order is bitter as a 
According to some narrators, it enters into the characteristic, both in the stem and roota, and 
formation of the edible swallow-nests of theJapan- used as a tonic. G. umbellata grows in the 
ene islands, See Algm; Nostoe edulis. Caucasus; G. decumbens, Z., is common st eon- 
GELONIOM LANCEOLATUM. TWitide, siderable elevations in the various parta af the 
G. bifariam, Wilde. |Huai-than-baysh, Brew, Panjab Himalaya; a tincture of it has been used 
‘This pretty evergreen tree is found in the Ran_ 8 & Stomachic by the Lahoul missionaries, Gen- 
goon district and Northern Circare; it seldom tian root is a bitter tonic, and before the discovery 
exceeda 8 feet in girth. Wood, white colour, fit of cinchona it held the first place among febrifage 
for housa-posts, and adapted for every purpose of Temedies, and it is still ® very usefal 
ouse-building, weighs £0 fos. per cubic fest, Tt Medicine ia intermittent diseasce, A” perfect 
is common in rather open forests, up to an eleva- for the infusion of gentian is made 
tion of 4000 feet. It is a very variable plant; and from the Gentiana kurroo, common in the Hims- 
‘Mr. Thwaites thinks that all the specimens he had aya, and is much used in native practice. Species 
seen of the genus, from different and distant parts Of Agathotes, Exacum, Justicia, Cicendia, and 
of India, might with aafety be referred to one Ophelia, of this and other orders, are posseesed of 
species.—Rozx, iii. p. 881; Tw. Zeyl, p. 274. the same properties us gentian, Gentiana ascle- 
GELUM. Trset. A monk. iea, Smith, Lung-tan-ts'au, grows in Shen-ai, 
GEM, a term employed by jewellers to desi ts roots are agreeably bitter. 
nate the ‘more beautifil of the presioas stones.  GENTIANA KURROO. Wall. 
Gem sand, from the neighbonrliood of Ava, is Pueumonanthe kurroa, Don, Royle. 
sometimes one of the Shan articles of merchan- Kamel phul, . . Hux, Nilekil, Nilkanth, Hiro, 
diso. It consists of #nall fragmenta of nearly all Himalayan gentien, ExG. Kurroo,. 
the precious stones found in the country; but | Grows at Simla and other parts of the Hima- 
garnet, beryl, and spinel are its principal consti- Jaya, at from 3000 to 9000 feet. The roots are 
‘tuenta, more’ especially the last, which seems to used like the gentian.—O'Sh. p. 459; Cleghorn's 
constitute more than threc-fourths of the whole ?- ERR G88; Stewart. . 
mam. A single haudful will contain specimens | GENTIANA TENELLA. Fries. The Tita of 
of every shade,—black, blue, violet, scarlet, Ladakh and sie perred the Panjab Himalaya, 
orange, amber yellow, wine yellow, brown, up to 15,000 feet in . In Lahoul, a decos- 
white, Many retain’ their ‘original crystalling tion of the leaves and stems of this and other 
_ 3 some ‘have the fandamental form of the species ie given ia fevers z Eat ite root is 
species, a perfect octahedron; but many othershave Put, rite. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 
some of the secondary forms, ong which it is | GENTLL, author of Voyages dans lea Mer dos 


wot uncommon to sec twin crystals re-entering Indes, 1660. 
angles, formed by two vegmente ot thetetmabedron GENTILE, « tenn usod by the Jawa to desig. 
truncated on the angles, and joined together by Bate all races not Jews or not circumcised. It 
their bases,— Mason, answered to the Barbaros of the Greeks and 

GEMELLI- CARERI. Giovanni. Francesco Romans. The termwas employed bythe Europeans 
Gemelli-Careri, of Naples, wrote the Giro del it India to designate the “eling people, the races 
Mondo, a narrative of his six years’ travels round ¢cupying the country from Madras to Ganjam, 
the world, and which was published in 1699, He It is pronounced Gentoo, and the pecple them- 
notices that at hia time the remnants of the con- Selves accept that designation, The Gentile of 
questa of the Portaguese in Asia were so incon. the Jews was the equivalent of the M’hlecha 
siderable, aa acarcely to defray their own expenses, of the Aryan Hindu, the E of the Chinese, and 

GEMITORES, in natural history, an order of the Kafir of the Mahomedan, With the Araba, 
birds, comprising in India the families Treronidx, they themselves are the Arab-ul-Arib; all tho 


Columbidw, and Gouride. See Birds, rest of the world are Ajami, or foreign. Gen- 
too is a corruption of the Portuguese Gentio, a 






























‘GENDARUESA, VULGARIS: . Nees Gentile. Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 1681) says 
Spc wah “the Gentues, the Portugal idiom for Gentiles, aro 
Betwanet, the aborigines.’ He appears to be the first English 

in kin, writer by whom the term was used; but before hi 


Kali shumbeli, ¢ time, Pietro del ls Valle speaks of the Hindus a6 
‘Vads kodi, . . MALRAL. | Gentile, following the example of the Portuguese. 
Grows in the Konkans, in Travancore, and Notwithstanding those unquestionable authorities, 
Madura; is common in gardens. Flowers during Halhed (Gentoo, Code xsi. zai.) supposes that 
‘the wet season, with dark purple or green P borrowed the term Gentoo from 
shoots. Grows in Liau-chau in Shan-si, and in the Sanskrit word Gunt, a sentient being. —Elliot, 
Ho-nan, Ite twisted, wrinkled brown roots are GEOCICHLA CYANOTUS, the Madras bul- 
boiled in milk, and given in China in theumatiom, bul. 
asa diaphoretic and diuretic.—Smith ; Voigt. GEOGRAPHY of India, in ancient timey be- 
GENIL, spirits. ‘The word ia derived from the came slowly known to the learned men of the 
Arabic Jin, through the Persian. Mahomedans West. In the ccnturies immodiataly 
elieve that the Jin reside in the lower or first the Christian era, the conquesta 
firmament. See Jin; Saraswati. threw open the interior of Asis as far as 
GERNA, among the ‘Naga, a kind of taboo. Indus is » 
GEN SHU SHAL Jar. ‘A festival on the ing the conquerors name were established on the 
anaual opening of all public business, sites of Herat and Kandahar. Mogasihenes, the 
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resident ambassador of Seleucas at the court of 
Indian monarch 


the eotims, gave to the 
world a valuable store of information i 
India, of which only fragmenta remain to us in the 
works of Arian and Strabo. But Megasthenes’ 
Knowledge of Tndia waa apparently limited to the 
valleys of the Indus and’ Ganges; he bad little 
idea of its general configuration.” The earliest 
geographical treatises were called Peripli, or eireum- 
navigetiona, being ia fuct detailed descriptions of 
the coasts and porta of some partienlar ser or seas, 
and the nations bordering on them. Thus there 
‘were several Peripli of the Mediterranean, two or 
three of the Buxine and of the Red Sea, and one 
of the Indian Ocean, Eratosthones the astronomer 
followed Megrathenes in his account of India. 
And if we compare his ap with that of Herodotus 
many im) rernents apparent. but 

moustait chaine of Avia ate reprosented by a tf, 
unbroken range, traversing that continent hori- 
zontally in one straight line. The Persian Gulf, 
the outline of India with ite promontory, are 
strangely distorted towards the east, instead of 
pointing due sont, Teprobane (Ceylon) making 
its apporranoe at the foot, In the generation 
after’ Hratoathenes, ‘wrote, Hipparohus alao.an 
‘Alexandrine astronomer. He devoted much time 
to criticising Eratosthenes, and generally unjustly. 
From Hipparchus to Strabo there arose uo 
grepher worthy of mention. The physicist 


over about half the cineumforence of the globe, 
‘go that there would only he another halt to be 
traversed by any one sailing with an cast wind 
to India.’ This, too, was tho leading idea of 
Columbus’ voyage 1600 years later, and was the 
gorm of the name West Indies. 

Pliny gives some details of the direct voyage to 
India, as it was practised in hia day. His account 
ja confirmed by the more than usually accurate 
Periptua of the Erythrean Sea (ss the Indian 
Ocoan waa then called, the modern Red Sex being 
then the Arabian Gulf), the work a ofa 
tender in those parts. The direct voyage to the 
‘weatern coast of India was a distinct advance upon 
the practice of the ancient Alexandrian traders, 
who seldom ventured far beyond the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf, Hippalus, a pilot, discovered the 
secret of the trade ; and, following his 
example, navigators sailed straight to Muziris 
Goerhape Mangalore). ‘The distriet of Dachina- 
badea fs evidently the Dekhan, and Comar or Cape 
Cory is Cape Comorin, 

larinus of Tyre wrote 50 years after the date 
of the Paripina. Me bad new sources of informa- 
tion for the 8. and 8.5. of Asia, A miscalculation 
ftontha’ journey, lod 40 place tho apie of 
months’ journey, le lace it 
the Seres, or Chinese, about $000 miles too far to 
the east.’ Such an error is the stranger, ax the 
Chinese historians record the arrival at tho court 
of the emperor Hi-wan-ti, in A.D. 166, of an em- 
‘amy fron Antun (Antoninus), king of Ta-thsin 

‘had been known even in the 

wugustan era as the silk manufacturing nation ; 
‘oat it was thought they carded the ailk off the 
trees ‘Thus relates :— 

“Velleraque wt foliia depectunt tenuia Seres ?” 

‘The error was long-lived. 
gSmmering of the truth; but the sili-worm was 

‘mown ta Europe ‘till Justinian. Just as 

















ius be oe that the habitable ala extends a 
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‘Marinus extended Asia to the E., he extended it, 
proportionstely tothe SE, Humours had already 

the author of the Periplusof the Erythrzan 
Sea concerning Cochin China and the Malay 
Peninsula. On the strength of these and of other 
information of his own, Marinus conceived the 
continent aa stretching far away in that direction, 
and then bending round and joining the 8. of 
Africa. No doubt this tremendous extension of 
the length of the Satie world by Marinus 
accepted as it was tolemy, by shortening the 
voyage acroas the Afiantio to india, was an adai- 
tional incentive to the adventare of Columbus, 
saints Ptolemous, who may bo anid to be the 

t ancient geogray . wrote al AD, 
160." He was = mathemeticisn and satroncusr, 
and regarded geography from a corresponding 
point of view. Ptolemy's information about the 
source of the Nile is more correct than Euro- 
peans possessed till Speke and Livingstone, It 
tmust have come to him via Zanzibar, down to 
which point the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrzan Sea kas some acquaintance with the 
coast. 

Ptolemy places Cape Comorin very little to the 
south of the mouth of the Indus. Maseilis and 
Byzantium are still placed on the same parallel of 
latitude, and help to distort the whole map of 
Enrope. 





‘The northern provineca of British India ocew 
unbroken plain, which extenda from tho 
Himalaya mountains to the Arabian Sea and tho 
Bay of Bengal, and ia traversed by the rivers 
jus and and their tributarios, ‘The 
central and southern portion projects into the 
Indian Ocean. It is roughly triangular in shape, 
‘and its larger part consiste of a hilly plateau or 
table-land. On the western flank of thia plateau 
ate the Aravalli Hills, which separate Rajputans 
from the plain of the Indus, and the Sybadri or 
Western Ghats, which rise abruptly from tho sea 
to an elevation that seldom exceeds 4000 feet, 
though the Neilgherry mountains, near thosouthern 
end of the range, risa to 8760 fect, The eastern 
margin of the plateau is known as the Eastern 
Ghats. Tn Mysore the platen rises to 8000 foet, 
but the average altitude of the central parte it 
about 1500 feet above the sea. 
GEOLOGY of India has been summarized, 
Copiain Newbold of ts’ Madras army.” Surgeos 
it jew! of t aa 
Garter of the Bombay army; and Inly, and in 
the highest sense in a joint work by Mosse. H. 
B. Medlicott, M.A., and W. 'T. Blanford, F-RS. 
Its most striking feature is the difference between 
bed ice Tying b > the pads ews ote 
‘count lying beyond the ic 
hae investigetions of Dr. Ha 


allovial plain. ‘The im 
Falconer have shown that, at a peri 
Tecent, the present Peninsula of India was a trian- 
island, bounded on each side by the E. and W. 
‘converging to Cape Comorin, while the 
dase of the triangle was formed by the Vindhys 
mountain range, from which aa irregalar spur, 
forming the Aravalli mountain, u 
wards; while between the northern shore of this 
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served many and various anima} remaina The 
it condition of es country in Northern India 
ean produced by s subsequent upheaval of 
‘the land, so that what was hee ‘ocean strait forms 
the northern plains of India, the long, nearly level 
valleys in which flow the Ganges and the Indus. 
ides this, a great upheayement along the line 
of the Himalaya has elevated & narrow belt of the 
plaina into the Siwalik Hills (determined to be of 
tertiary age), and added many thousand feet to 
the height of the Himalaya; and facts tend to 
‘the conolusion that India had one long term and 
ons protracted fauna, which lived through a period 
nding to several terms of the tertiary 
of Europe, 
rocks of tho Peninsula, though for the 
mont part of ery anciont date, are far less dis- 
turbed than those of the Himalaya, Afghanistan, 
and Burma, many of them, like the Vindhyan sand- 
atones, being stilt quite horizontal, All the ovi- 
dence goes to show that from a very early period 
in the history of the world, the greater part of 
es Indian Sects Bes bere dry land ; wheres 
for many ages the Himalayan area was occupi 
thy the ton, ead the rocku of that region have been, 
down to very recent: times, and probably still are, 
subject to violent crushing aud contortion. In 
fact, the arrangement of the strata shows that, 
notwithstanding the great outpoarings of voloauic 
rock which constitute the Dekban trap, the Indian 
Peninsula has from the carliest ages been onc of 
the steadiest and most fixed portions of the earth’s 
crust, whilst the Himalayan area has been subject 
to violent oscillations of level; and the hig! 
moantains in the world probably owe their height 
to the circumstance that the elevating forecs are 
still in operation. 

The oldest rock knowa to occur in India is the 
gneiss of Bundelkhand, It is exposed over a 
roughly triangular area, lying between Kirwee, 
Gwalior, and the southern part of the Lalitpur 
district. Along its northern edge it is covered 
by the Gangetic alluvium, and on the other sides 
it is bounded by a steep searp of Vindhyan sand- 
stones, or by # scries of sub-metamorphic rocks 
underlying the Vindhyan. Two other areas of 
gneiss ocour in the Peninsula, but from their 
relations to the sab-metatnorphic series, they are 
sappoved to be of an age posterior to the goeles 
of Bundelkhand One of these extends, with 

an interruption, ‘the Ganges in the 
neigh hood of Bhagulpur, to Cape Comorin, 
and from the coasta of Madras and Orissa to Vin- 
Ja and Nemaar, where it is covered by the 
chan trap. The other occuy 1¢ contral and 
southern part of the Aravalli Hills in Rajputans, 
and it may be continuous with the eastern gneiss 
of the Nerbadda valley, underneath the trap. An 
antler ofthe same kind of gues oocur in Assam, 
1e gnieas of Bandet ‘is of remarkably simple 
and uniform composition, while that of the south 
and east of the Peningula is much more complex, 
and contains many extraneous minerals, among 
which may he mentioned the of the Wynad, 
and the immense deposits ie i 
‘that occur in max) of the country. Resting 
the Bundel gneiss, bat more or lest 
turbed where in contact with the other gnei 


corre! 
perior 
The 











of more recent age, is a series of partially meta 
strata of no grest thickness, ‘the 
Bijawary, in ‘This group of strate 
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can be traced on the outskirts of the gneiss, from 

lang in Assam to the Nerbadda yalley. Similar 
‘flank the Aravalli Hills; and detached ont- 
‘occur through Norther Rajputana and tho 
SAW. Panjab, on far as the Hills, beyond 
the Sutlej and Ravi, and within a few miles of the 
Panjab Salt Range.” An upper eeries of transition 
rocks can be traced near Gwalior, and in parta of 


‘the Madras Presidency. 

Over these, and resting unconformably upon 
‘them, comes the most widely distributed acrios of 
atratified rocks to be found in India,—the xo-salled: 
Vindkyan systen. This immense series of bori- 
zontal sandstones and shales extend from Saaseram 
and Rotasgath on the Sone, to the borders of 
Mewar, and from Agra to the Nerbadda valley, 
With sGreral outlying patches in Southern India 
as at Bhima and Kurnool. All the diamonds 
found in Iudia seem to be derived from a pebble 
bed at the bottom of the Vindhyan series, but the 
diamonds occur simply as water-worn pebbles, 60 
that their original matrix is still unknown. That 
such an immense area of perfectly undisturbed 
and quite unaltered rock should be totally devoid 
‘of fossils, is very puzzling to tho geologist, yeb 
such appeara to be the fact ‘The only explana- 
tions of it that can be given, are cither that the 

‘indhyan rocks were deposited before the begin- 
ning of life on the globe, or that there was agrae— 
thing inimical to life in the composition of the 
waters in which these rocks wore ‘There 
ia no evidence whatever, except the mere absence 
of life, that either of these explanations js correct; 
but, on the whole, it seems most probable that 
the Viedbyna strata were deposited in fresh water, 
at a time when the dry land and the waters 
enclosed by it were without life, although some 
kinds of living beings may bave existed in the 
contemporaneous seas. 

Resting in hollows of the ancient gneiss or the 
Vindhyan rocks, are found the first fossiliferous 
strata of the Indian Peninsula, —thore of the 
Gondwana system, or the Indian coal measures, 
These rocks extend in patches from West Beagal 
through South Rewa and the Nerbadda valley to 
Catch, and they are also found in the valley of 
the Godavery, and as far south a6 ae 
amall outlier of the aume series has been discovered 
at the base of the Himalaya, near Darjiling, almost 
the only instance of a Peninsular rock occurring 
in the extra-Peninsular area. 

At the bottom of these rocks, wherever the base 
can bo sen, is found a pecalne conglomerate, oon- 
sisting of boulders, many of thom of large size, 
Embedded in’ fine matrie, Some of theae boulders 
are marked with parallel atrim on one or more 
sides, and the appearance of the whole stratum is 
that ‘of am ancient boulder-clay deposited from 
icebergs. Similar rocks are observed in 8. Afrion 
and in the Permian formation of Europe, and it 
is probable that there Talchir beds aro of Permian 
age. Above the Talchirs Lie the ooal-bearin, 
strata of Karharbari, and the Damuda series 
eonl-bearing beds found here and there over the 
country from Raniganj to the valleys of the Ner- 
hadda and Wardha rivers. ‘Those are no doubt 
economically the most important of the Indian 
strata, though they cover a very small area, com- 
pared with that occupied by the Vindbyan rocks 
or the ancient gneiss 5 

"The coal-bearing stmia contain numerous plant 


rocks 
liers 
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remains, and few skeletons of terrestrial animale | 


belonging to the amphibia, but not a trace of any 
marine fossil bas yet been discovered in them. 
There has been a good deal of discussion about the 
age of these beds, and of those overlying them, 
the Panchets, Jubbalpur bed, and Mahadevas, 
because the fossil ferns they contain resemble on 
the one band those of the ‘Trias of E and 
on the other they are very like those found in the 
trne carboniferous rocks of Australia, The lower 
rocks of the coal-bearing series are am by 
Mr, Blanford to be of Permian or carbouiferous 

;, and the upper ones (Pauchet) Triassic. 
There can be no doubt about the proper ical 
horizon of the uppermost plant-bearing beds,— 
those of Cateh and Rajmabal,—which are dis- 
tinctly Jurassic in their fossils, and contain in 
Cutech marine animal remaine, such as ammonites: 
of Jurassic age, interstratified with the plant beds. 
Of the Cretaceous rock, only a few detached 
areas exist in the Indian Peninaula, and these 
are all, with the exception of some beds at Ragh 
near Indore, within a few miles of the present 
coat. 


GEOLOGY. 


Overlying the eretaceons rocks of Bagh, and 
in turn by the Eocene beda of Gujerat, 

are the great horizontal sheets of the Dekhan tray 
—the grestest accumulation of volcanic 
known in the world. The trap extends in the 
north and south direction from Belgaum to 
Nemuch, and spreads from Kattyawar on the 
‘west, to Amarakantak on the cast, covering every 
kind of rock, from the Bundelkhand gneiss to the 
most recent cretaceous formations, with ita great: 
horizontal lava flows, and in parts of the Western 
Ghats it is more than 4000 feet thick. It has been 
surmised that the lava must have been ejected on 
ary land, and not under water, because in some 
parts, as near Nelérug, the upper part of nearly 
every flowis full of vesicle, now occupied by zeolites 
and other minerals. How this could have beon 
accomplished so as to leave all the beds nearly 
horizontal, and without trace of a single voleanic 
cone, is not apparent, But Dr. John Grant 
Maleolmson, who in the early part of the 19th 
century described this great volcanic outburst, 
discovered in the Gawilgarh trap many caste of 
marine shells 


‘The following is a classed Lst of formations in Peninsular India, with the approximate maximum thickness 
in fect :— 


Blown sand, soils, including black soil or regur, 
‘Modern alluvial deposits of rivers, ostuaries, and 


incoeaooast, Khuda’ 

















Reoent and} of Indo-Gangetic plain, ete, se Unknown; 700 feet 
Post-Tortiary. | Raisod shell bods of const, <7 |S Aoepest boring, 
Low-level Interito ; older alluvial doposiis of Gang: 
fiilliatte af Katigawas; Ploeen, Mioetne, snd Boecns litie) bede of Cateb’ 
2 of Kattyawar ; Plioces and Bocons 
Tertiary. nod. Gujerat; aundsiones; clayey end ligniten ef tho wont eonsy, Tvavanooe®, 
oan Ratongirtj Cuddalore sandatona gblovelluterite, | 4 
cr trape end inter-trappeans of Bombay ; middle. traps; lower trapa and 
(oegen Tee hc reat of Cental Ti, Rajamshendr, eto. Eamota or infra-teappean + 6,000 
Marino fANalur, Trichinopoly and Utatur groups, Pe. SS TL 
“B] Crptncoous 4 Bogh be nie BE nce Serdar a Meh 7h 3,000 
Be” PRESS, a ray cenit end siesta denies 
oy » Katrol, Chari, c i 
Suruinie Hooks, | Triputty aod Ragavapuracs beds of ere const, CRS evsulmir 2f 6,000 
‘Upper {Onteh and Jubbuljar, ar He > Naxoo 
j } Gondwana Besmahal and Ms BoM tth ie ee de 
nystem. || Lower {Damuda : Raniganj or Karuthi, ironstone shales and Barakar, 
q cmadattan se som 
- ewe ~ — (Bandair), 
Upper Rows, 
Serica. by Kaimur (Kymore), - : . oaks 
Lower Kumool, Bhima, Sone, Semri, . . 2,000 ? 
Eeaation ov ‘Upper ratio, by. apeb, and oluig\ oer ed . . . . 2, 20,000 
ub-] ANI0T~ jawara ; Ohampanir 3 ani beds; transit 
“pit Hock. [Lower { johar and Shillong (the lust extra-Peninaules), mation soe “"n 
Metamort) © } Gola, granitoid, and achistove rocks, ete., pW ae Fe eg ae a 2 
‘The following is the succession of the more important fossiliferous peninsular rooke ; — 
Peninsular Rocks. Supposed Marine Equivalents, 
High-level Isterite, i Middle Hocen 
Cenozole, ‘Gpper Dekhan ‘treps,. ? Lower Roose. 
Dekhan | Middle traps, u ‘Arialur, ‘Upper chalk, 
‘Trnps, Lowertrae, | |: Teichinopoly, Lower chalk, 
Masoacds. Jutbulperand Cush Tit tad Kate” Be ‘ 
Re mig and Katrol, ae eee 
( Biahndere and fafeachat, ‘Chari and PechTham, § Juresie. 
Gondwana, ) Penchety oo cee ee Txeato. 
Pelmosote. Pnrra op. . Upper Palwonzoie. ? 








Classified List of Formations in Extra-Peninsular Territories of British India, 


Recont and Post-Tartiary.— Alluvial and lake deposits ; 
.___ deposite of Western Tibet : Dehing 
‘Miocene,—Lewer Manchars and Gaj of Sind ; 
group of Burma. 


sub-Himalayan high- . 
Types Manchare of Bin supper and batale Strait of ey Hikaclayen Pane 

‘of Assam ; fossil-wood 
furree beds {in part}; Nahan; Tipam group of Assam; Pegu 


‘Panjab, eto. ; Mammaliferous 


its of Pegu. 
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’ Dpper —Nasi group of find ; Kassuli and Dagshai, of sub Himaloyng, 
' Middle—Nummulitic eshane of Sind, Panjab, Assam, Burma, ets. ; Khirthar of Sind ; Subatha 


t of wab-Himalayas ; Indus oz Shingo beds of Western Tibet ; coal measures of Asmuot ? 
Lower —Raniicot beds of Sind ; lower uummulites of Salt Range 
‘Upper —Dekhaa trap ; Cardita Besmonti beds and ‘retaceots sandelones of Sind : olive group 
of Panjab Salt Bange ; Disang group of Assara j upper aretacoous of Wekasryn, Hille 
Nograis beds of Barina (WB. Sotme of these formations may ia part be Eocene), 
ti Limestone of Sind oretsceous bedaof Mount Sixban in. Hazara, end of Kohat; 
" fimslayas ; eretaceous beds of Assam in part; Maid group of 








Crybecoous, | aie 








Burm 


Lower or Neooomian beds in Chichali beds, Salt Range. 


Turasaic. 


[Lower or Lias—Upper Tagling 
Upper, “eos Riatio—Lower 


‘Hazara; Para limestone of N. 





of Haters 
imanlayna ; noroa of SAW, Mivealnyas ond Kahn 
fiturian,—Obolup ‘beds ‘of Balt itanse s Altode slaton of Upper Pan 
‘Kashmir? Muth nnd Bhabeh series of N.W. Him: 
Ht _mart of Salt Range? gneim of Pir ‘Pagjal ‘and Tadakh 
um Hills, Bergai group ! 
ral Gneiss of Hinialayas ; Gneiss of Assaro and Burma, 








Shillong 
Lower or 
—Geot, Manual, I. xii. 
GEOMYDA, a genus of the Cataphracta, or 
shielded reptiles, the order Chelonia and family 
Geammydidee. G, Bealii, grandis, rautica, vigricans, 
Regrati, epinoes, spangler, and triceriats, occur 
in S.E. Asi tile. 
Seopntius tut ENS, a luminouscentipede, 
GEOPHILUS NICOBARICUS is the Columba 
Nivobsrica of Latham, the C. Gallus of Wagler. 
It inbabita the isles of Nicobar, Java, Sumatra, 
and many of the Moluccas 
GEORGE ibn BAGTISHUA, a native of 
Khorenn, ‘@ physician celebrated for his ekill in 
medicine and for his proficiency in the Persian 


‘of Assam Hi 















language. He was educated at the medical school 
at or Jondisabur. He was sent to serve 
under the Kbalif-ul-Muneur, and at whose request 


he translated several hocks on medicine. His son 
Getyrial wa ae phyecan to Haran-ur-Rashid, 
‘a Russian province extending from 
a pos to 44° N,, and long. are to 50° E., con~ 
sisting, with the exception of Daghistan, of all 
Russian territory 8. of the Caucasus. It is 417 
milea long, 280 miles broad, and with an ares of 
56,007 square miles; population above a million, 
Tia divistons are Abae(e, Baku, Daghistan, Erivan, 
Guria, Immeritia, Kakhetia, Karabagh, Kartelinia, 
Kubs,Mingrelia, Lesgistan,andShervan. The rivers 
are the Aras and Kur, with tributaries. Georgia 
is called by the Persians Gurgistan, aud by 
Turks Gurishi. The last reigving king it 
to Busaia on his death, which bappencd in 1800, 
and in 1802 it was made a Russian government, 
‘The hills of Georgia are covered with forests of oak, 
aah, beech, chestnut, walnut, and elm, encircled with 
yinon, growing perfectly wild, but Producing raat yaat 
nantities of grapes. Cotton, rice, wheat, millet, 
Homp, and flax, areraised on the plains, ‘The valleys 
afford the finest pasturage, the mountains abound 
im minerals, and the climate ishealthy. Georgian 
ones hare ‘fine dark large cyea, very regular 
1g mild expression of coun- 
Sax “thed eas of the higher maka isaplendid, 
the Georgian dance con: 


ond 

a att ot acts ott aad trent una inclogaat 
gontortions of the limba, sitting down on, their 
hacls, ‘about in position — 
Porter's Travels, i. p. 128. 





‘Upper Salt Range ; Gieurusl nad Spit beds of Nortkem Panjab and N.W. Himalayas, 
Médilte Variegated group of Salt Range ; 


rt of Syiti shales in NW. Himalayas, 





imoctone ; Damudae of Sikkim and Bhutan? infra: 
1? Krol limestone and infra-Krol of Weatern 
foulmein group of Burma, 
slates traps of Pir Panjal and 
yas; Biaini and infra-Blaini of Sirnla area? 
per gheisa af Zanskar rango ; 








GERANIACEA, the geranium tribe, largely 
cultivated as flowering planta. They are propa- 
gated by cuttings, which ought to be kept somo- 
‘what dry till they root. Tho root of (. Nipalense, 
Sit, is called Rowil and Bhand ; it grows in the 
‘Himalayas, and is said to be astringent, and useful 
in diseases of the kidneys.—Powell; Voigt, 

GERARD, two brothers, one a methcal; the 
other a military, officer in the Bengal army, who 
datinguihed thewselves by theie tesearoien into 

i phyrical geography of the Himalaya, Dr. 

erard wrote an account of Kanawar. He accom- 
pana Licut. (afterwards Sir Ajexander) Burnes 

a great part of the road, in his travels in Cen- 

teal Asin. Captain Alexander Gerard of the 
Hengal Bogincers was enployed in surveyiny 
Himalayas, which ho ascended to the height Vet 
19,600 feet. He was afterwards employed 
coral a jie Account of Kanawar, sited 
by Gi Hoya, appar red in London iu 1641. 
(GERARDINIA TRSCIENAULTIANA, Dene, 
A tree in the central province of Ceylon, at 5000 
to 6000 feet.—-Thw, 

GERARDINIA ZEYLANICA, Dene. 

Urtica heterophylla, Roz’. | Gasskabambillya, Stax, 

Not uncommon in the warmer parta of Ceylon, 
Thar. Zeyl. p. 259. oo 
LUS INDICUS. Blyth. Jerboa rat. 

Grp, ie Cuvieri, Woterhouse. 

Yeri yolka of Wavpans, 
Tol yolka of . . Yxwapy 


‘The India jerboa rat of all India and Ceylon i is 
of the family Muride. The jerboa are fiel 
Of Asia and Africa, with small fore linabeand well, 
pe hinder limbs, with slender form and 
lange eyes. Tho colon is always of uniform 
bright fawn. e incisors are always a 
colour, the eyes very and 1 
fst longer Shan, the body. adult 
te logih of ody 7 ile ofall, aes 
Wied 3 tr; of forefoot, ve; of hind 
foot, 2. Pelee, 6} 0% They are said to be very 
prolific, bringing forth 16 to 20 at a birth, bt 
‘this seems an exaggeration, and the litter probably 
seldom exceeds 12. It ia the common prey of foxes, 
ows, snakes. Livesin numerous societios, making 
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GERMAN. 


extensive burrows in the zed gravelly soil of the 
‘Mulnaad, generaily in or near the root of shrubs 
‘or bushea ‘The entranoes, which are numerous, 
are small, from which the passage descends with 
a rapid slope for two or three feat, then runs along 
horizontally, and sends off branches in different 
directions. These galleries generally terminate 
in ‘csinbeis fron ball’ a foot to a foot in width, 
containing bed of dried grass. Sometimes one 
chamber communicates with another, furnished 
in like manner, whilst others appear to be deserted, 
and the entrances closed with bay. The centre 
chamber in one burrow thet was opened was very 
Jnrge, which the Waddars attributed to its being 
the common apartment, and said that the females 
cocupy the smaller ones with their young. They 
do not hoard their food, but issue from their 
burrows in the evening, and run and hop about. 
sitting on their hind legs to look round, making 
astonishing leaps, and on the alightest alarm 
flying into their holes, ‘The Waddars eat this 
species. Another species, G. erythrourua, Jerdon, 
inhabits the Indian desert west of the Jumna, 
‘Huwriana, and adjacent districts, —Jerdon. 

GERMAN, a race in central and northern 
Europe, who form, with the Iriah, English, Scotch, 
Persians, at Hindus, Greeks, ‘and Romans, part 
of the great Iranian family. Philologists adm:t a 
Germanic family of languages. 

GERMANES, a sect of ascetics mentioned by 
Meguthones, ‘supposed to bave been Buddhists, 
Bee Sarmanes. 

GERRA or Gersta was in ancient times a great 
emporium in the Persian Gulf, Ite rains are to 
‘be acon at the inmost recess of the deep and narrow 
bay, 2 the mouth of which are the islands of 


GERU. Hno, Red carth, ochre. The earths 
and clays met with in the Panjab bazars are,— 

Geru, a hard, red, laminated earth, sometimes 
twed in'dyeing; school tesehers grind it up with 
Water, and teac to write with it on wooden slates. 
Jes tae roodicinally in India, 












‘i 
makhtum, x variegated earth, deep red 
wot pure white, soft tnd togular i it contains 
clay, carbonate of lime, and sesquioxide of iron. 
Gil-i-irmani differs little from Geru and Geri. 
Tt is a rough, red, brittle earth, occurring in 
laminated masses, used a8 a colour, and also 
medicinally, It is the representative of the Bolus 
iacut, ont wo celebrated as a European fod 
spedicine. 


GETAl, an ancient mee, supposed by Professor 
‘Wilson to be the Sacee. Dr. Jainiesou proves satis- 








GHADSL 


Greeks, and re-peopled it with colonies of their 
own nation. Gete were the bravest and 
most just of all the Soythians, and continued to 


e this character in their new possessions, 
Tat, Jit, and Taksbale raooe, which ovenpy 
laces amonget the 36 royal races of Tain, are 
Krom the region of Sakatal or 6 Regard 
ing their earliest migrations the furnia 
certain pointa of information,and of hei fayaniony 
in moro modern times the histories of Mahmud 
of Ghazni and of Timur abundantly acquaint us. 
If we examine the political limits of the great 
Getic nation in the time of Cyrus, six centuries 
defore Christ, we find them little circumscribed 
in power on the rise of Timur, though twenty 
centuries had elapsed. At this period (a.p. 1380), 
under Timur, the last prince of Getie race, th 
migdom of Chaghtai Yaa ‘bounded on the wost 
the Dhesht-cKapebak, and on. the south by 
Jaxartes or Jibun, on which river the Getto 
Khan had hiscapital. Khojend, T: 
Cyropolis, and the most northern of the ‘Alexandns 
cities, were within the hounds of Cbaghiai, From 
the mountains of Joud to the shores of Makran, 
the Gan, ge the Jit ia now widely 
eet ¢ Taksoat or Takiuk rony probably be 
iscovered in the Tajak, still in his ancient haunts, 
the Trangoxiana and Choraemia of classic authors} 
the Mawar-ul-Nabr of the Persians; the 
Turkistan, or Tocharisthan of native ography, 
the abode of the Tachari, Twkahak, or 
invaders of India, described in the Puranas and 
existing inscriptions. The Getes had long main- 
tained their independence when Tomyris defended 
their liberty against Cyrus, Driven in mococssive 
wars across the Sutle), they long preserved their 
ancient abies ae demtitory careilirs, wader sha 
‘Jit leader of Lahore, in pastoral communities i 
Eikarir, He Indien desere and asewhern, 
they have lost sight a their early history. 
transition from pastoral to agricultural pursuite is 
iat tees and the descendant of the nomadic Geto 
Transoxiana is now the best husbandman 
the plains of Hindustan, but during the rebellion 
and mutiny of 1857 they marched boldly under 
British leaders to aid in restoring order. “Asi was 
oat term applied to the Gete, Yeut, or Jat, whan 
oi Scandinavia and founded J 











8 





leaves "Eady Anne Blunt 
GHADI. Mase. A Sudra attendact on a village 


factorily that the Gets, Scythians, and Thraciang temy 


‘were the same people, and that it is very 
able, if not certaid, that the Getee and Goths 
wore the sane people, On the northem side of 
the Danube, opposite to the territory occupied by made 
the Soythians, and in the angle forming « part 
there wae @ small nation in tbe time 


i 


Tavis dleciots cf dun, ‘Abd all the lower onl 
parts of the westem of the 
Tndon went by the name of Indo-Seythis | The 
iane, chiefly the Geta, had expelled the 


~ 
= 


IR, Aran. A fanatical practicn of Shish 
whan tre image of doo ied wih bony, 
ree i , filled wit «e 

to represent Abubakr, Umar, end Vanes, 


wehiob are stuck, with, knives, and the 
se ezpioal of the blood of eee kha 
a éeatival is 
Bom Ghelirs pool Mahomed, it ia anid, bowing 


dloclared All id eacoouer at pace clled Ghaaee 
‘kum, a watering-place for caravans halt hetween 
Mecos and Medion. Wile 

GHADSI or Gare. Mane. it 
said to be deacendants of the Tach who fermsenty 
4 


i 


GHAFFAH. 


inhabited the grest southern forest, the Danda- 
Reranya. ‘They are village pipers ‘and drummers. 


7 Giiarean or Guffa, the burying alive of a 


SsGHaaaan, a river in the Panjab aod Raj- 
putanw, It rises among the Himalayan alopes 
‘the native state of Nafan or Sirmar (lat. Spe 4 “41° 
Ry Jong. 77° 14' E.), In ancient times the lower 
portion of the river appears to have borne the 
dame of ite confluent, the Saraswati or Samui, 
which joina the main stream in Patiala 
At present, however, every village through whi 
the; stream passes has diverted a portion of its 
waters for irrigation, —Jmp. Gaz. 

GHAGRA. “Hm. _A pettioost of Meo women ; 
skirt worn by women Malwa, Gujerat, 
Kattyawar, and Catch, alao by Porbho gitls in 

Bombay, fastened by a band rovnd tho wast, and 
reaching the ankles. The ghagra and choli are 
comparatively modern innovations, adopted 
Hindu and Jain women from the apie’ bY 
In the south of India and in Burma, it is the popular 

ief that women were made to bare their 

to allure the male population; but it is a fact 
‘that till the ongneTt India by the Mahomedans, 
mede~sp a ‘was unknown. Rajput ladies 

iy eee andales ot parure,—the ghagra or 
petticoat, tho kanchi or coract, and do-pati or 
scarf. The fashion varies in each province and 
tribe, though the texture and materials are every 
where the same,—eotton in summer, und quilted 


chintz or broadcloth in winter.— Tod's Rnjas ae wife. 


GHALIAS-ud- DIN-bin- HUMAM-ud- ODIN ie 





known by his takballus or literary name, oa 
amir, Hie book is entitled \bib- 8-03 
afrad-ul-basbar, the curious of the ide at 


illustriona men, It is a hist 

extracted from that which his father Mirkhond 
had composed and entitled Rauzat-us-Safa, bat 
‘to which he bes augmentations. iy dedicated 
this book to of 


e secretary belonging 
to the Kiog of Persia; Shab Samal Bafarh, whe 
gave him the name of Habib-Ullsh; and for 
that reason the book had the name of Habib 

iven it in the year a.D. 1508, Hijira 927, in 
Hioveign of Louk xu ‘He was also anthor of 








Namab, which he finished a.m. 940. 

at Herat about au, 880 (ap, 1475), and 

died an. 941 (A.D. 1594-35). it his death hia 

Sid nar Amo Athban Prines of News tory 
Genghiz Khan, p. 422; Elliot, H. oj 
v§ PAIR, ‘Anak Without. 4 








sea mec Lh meer after having’ bom 
frequently folled, at length iy 0000s 


ibe gong;  ditkion of 


GHARI. 


their subjugation by stirring up 
and by the perperetine: of seme ale 
and Berets (Rec. Govt. of India). 
Ghakkar opposed Mahmad; in 1205 they ea 
the Panjab to the gates of ‘Lahore; in 1206 they 
stabbed the Mahomedan sultan in his tent, 
They were converted to Mahomedaniom, and in 
submitted to Baber, in return for a grant of 
country. During the next two conturies they 
rendered great gervices to the Moghul dj 
against the Afghan usurpers, and rose to 
influence in the Panjab, iey were driven from 
the plains by the in 1765 a.p., bub they 
maintained their independence on the Murreo 
Hills tilt 1830, when they were crushed after a 
bloody struggle. In 1849, Rawal Pindi, with the 
rest of the Panjab, fell to the British, but the 
Ghakkar revolted ‘four years afterwards, 
threatened Murres as late as 1857. They now 
number only 10,163 gouls, described as a fing 
y spirited race, gentlemen in ancestry, and bearing 
and clinging uuder all reverses to the traditions 
of noble blood. 
At an eatly period of history they were given 








to infanticide. It was a custom, says Ferishta, 
‘as soon an a female child was born, to carry her 
to the market-place, and there proclaim aloud, 


holding the child in one hand, and @ knife in the 
cake, ‘that any one wanting 3 wife might haye 

her, otherwise she was inmolated’ By this 
meaos they had mote men than women, which 
‘occasioned the custom of several husbands to one 
‘When any ono husband visited her, ashe 
set up a mark at the door, which, being obnerved 
by the others, they withdrew till the aij 

removed. They continued polyandric ti 

time. The Ghakkar are supposed to be 
descendants of the mountaineers whose chet 
Arobisaces sent ambassadors with 
‘Alexander. Baber writes the name +, but it 
is also written Ghuka and Khaka.—Tod’s Rajas~ 
than, i. p. 636; Imp. Gaz. 278. 

GHAMETA, a ibdlvision the urn tribe, 

GHANA or Ghani. Manz. A heap of grain 
which the mistress of a house places on. a mortar, 
to be given to @ Brahman at the Makara San- 
kranti, or the sun's entrance into Capricorn.— W. 

GHANCHO in Gujerat, matmakers. 

GHANTA, Hiv. A clock, » gong, an hour, 
Ghanta bajans, to strike the hour, 

‘ARAVAMU, Sansx. Crotalaria, ap. 

This, like the Telugu name Gilaks chettn, in'a 
generic term signif’ ‘rattle,’ from the sound 
of the seeds in the 

GHAO. Huvp. A wound, an ulcer; bemce 
Ghaeja(?), Gus., the ‘village ase and barber 


ona Peng. White quarts, white carnelian ; 


also, ARAB, # cave, 
SHAE “Moscow” The hand. Jt i the Ban 
slcit Kay the Hindi Ger, and Grock Khai. 
GHAR-BASATH is the re ay en. 
rartied Hindu woman, of ber parents’ house, 
in eight days, sho cannot 


GHABL, 6 rater clack, » cleperars, beam 
time, about twenty - four 
Gharial, » watch; honoo’ Ghotialy « 


bg ong "Manz. Ghadi. ag Snden attendant 
on temple, corresponding with = Gerare. 














GHARIAL. 


GHARIAL is the Gavialis Gangeticus, the‘ 
narrow-beaked crocodile of the Ganges, supposed , 
to be the largest of the living sauriana ‘The 
measurement of the largest mentioned by Messrs. 
Dumeril and Bibron is given at 5 metres 40 
centimetres (17 feet 8 inches). See Reptilia. 

GHARILPIT, about 8 miles S. of Palunshab, 
in the Hyderabad country. Garnets occur here 
in the detritus of a granitic rock, penetrated by 
trap dykes, and composed of mica, garncta, kyan- 
ite, quartz, and felspar. Dr. Voysey states that 
the precious garnets are found at the depth of 
eight o ten feet in the alluvinm at the foot of the 


rock. 

GHARRA. Hump. Anunglazed earthen water- 
pot; hence Ghar-nai, a raft supported on pots. 

GHARRA RIVER. the modern Panjab: name 
‘applied to the united streams of the Beas and 

lutlej, from their confluence at Kndrisa to their 
junction with the Chenab. Below this the whole 
river takes the name of Panjnud. 

GHARSI, in the Mahratta country, a tribe of 
musicians, 

GHASAL. Aras. Mahomedans havo two kinds 
of wblation or lustration,—the Ghneal or legal wazh- 
ings for all classes, after any kind of bodily un- 
cleanness, such a8 the pollutio nocturna, menses, 
coitus, or childbirth, for until purified it is un- 
lawful to eat, pray, touch the Koran, or go to the 
mosque, If the legal Ghasal be ‘not needed, 
nevertheless, before prayer, the Wam or washi 
in a prescribed manner of the face, hands, an 
feet, is indispensable. It occupies two or three 
minutes. The Wazz is only needed when any 
minor cause of impurity, as in performing the 
natural functions, bas occurred. Where water is 
not to be had, the Teyammuts, or rubbing the 
face, logs, and hands with fine dust or dry sand, 
suffices, 


GHASI, a servile race in Central India, Wher- 
ever there are Kol there are Ghasi, and though 





evidently of an entirely different origi have 
been to lon ciated that they wea ey 
clase in the Kol tradition of creation, which 





assigns to them a thriftleas career, and describes 
‘them 2s living on leavings or on charity. There 
are not fewer than 50,000 Ghasi in the Kol 
conntrive. Their favourite employment is that of 
musicians. No ceremony can take place, or great 
man move, without the accompaniment of their 
discordant instraments—drams, kettledrams, half- 
drums, and huge horns—to proclaim the event.— 
Dalton, Ethnot, of Beng, p. 826. 

GHASI DAS was a Chamar or leather-worker, 
qrho lived in Chhatisgnth in the otrly part of the 
19th century. He withdrew himaclf for aix 
months into the forest, and when be returned he | 

the people of his caste to renounce the 
worship of idola, and worship only the Sad’h 
nom or true name, He died in a.p. 1850, and 
his sop, who succeeded to the office of leader, was 
murdered in 1860 by Rajputs, whom he had 
offended. The murdered man’s place was taken 
nominally by his son, but really by his brother, 
‘Agar Das ‘The sect is now split into two great 
factions, these who mnoke tobacco, and those 
uwho deem it to have beon prohibited by Ghasi 
Das. At the time of the census of 1871, the 
number of the sect in the Central Provinces was 


266,000. 
GHAT. Hop. A term employed in India to 


GHAZI. 
designate a ferry or landing place 


ona iver ora 
‘or wharf ; leon range of hills, or #  ecarped 
Salar @ table-land, or the defile or pass leading 
through such, The Western Ghats or Syhadri 
range extend. from the valley of the Tapti to the 
gap of Palghat, a distance of 800 miles, They 
‘are clothed with dense forests, with few inhabit- 
ants, The coast-line from the sea to their base 
is generally fiat and low, with occasional apurs or 
solitary hills, but the ghats rise abruptly, almost 
ecarped, to an average height of 8000 feet. Pur- 
undaris4472, aud Mabehalabwar 4700, Mathoran 
is a projecting spur. Eastern Ghats ¢: 
from Orissa to Coimbatore, along the eastern or 
Coromandel side of the Peninsula of India, at 
distances of 60 to 150 miles from the Bay of 
Bengal. They are steep, and well clothed with 
forests. The country lying between them and the 
sea is low, acarcely rising above a hundred feetabove 
the sea. “Towns, as Hinginghat in lat. 20° $4’ N., 
and Palghat in ‘the south of the Peninguls, have 
their names from the passes; and Hindus speak 
of Bala-ghat and Paen-ghat, above or below the 
Eastern Ghats. The chief passes in the western 
range are the Tbul, Bhor, and Ram Ghats, 

In Rajputans, Antri means a defile, a tract sur- 
rounded by mountains, The Antri of Mewar is 
fertilized by the Brabmani, which joins the Cham- 
Dal after a course of thirty miles through a sit 
gularly diversified country. 

The Ghatiya is a Brahman who attends at 
ghats whore Hindu pilgrima bathe, to take care 
of their clothes, and supply sandal, flowers, ete. 
He exacts certain fees as a right, denouncing 
imprecations on any who resist bis exactions. 
These people sometimes repair to a distance to 
eacort pilgrims to their places of ablution. 

Ghat-manjhi, is a ferryman ; also a man who 

fatal, a guntd of the peaes ia the 
wal, of the in the moun- 
tains of Bengal. 

GHATAK or Ghataki, in Bengal, matchmakers, 
men or women. 

GHATA-KARPARA, one of the nine learned 
men of the court of Vikramaditya —Dowsun, 

GHATATOP. Maur. A covered conveyance, 
and framed for concealing a woman. 

GHATICA. Sansx, An Indian hour, twenty- 
four minutes European time. Ghatka- patra, a 
el yon See Danda, 

SHATIVAN, in Bengal, a man of a low caste, 
frequently a predial slave. 

GHAZA. Aran. In Mahomedanism, an ex- 
Pedition against infidels. The term Ghai is 
applied to those who fight for their religion to 
the death ; also a gallant soldicr; a hero. 

GHAZAL Azan. In Persian poetry, an ode, 
It ebould consist of not less than five, or more 
than eighteen, couplets, the last line of each 
couplet terminating in ‘the same letter of the 
alphabet. The two first lines of the odo rhyme 

*, after which every alternate line; and 
the last verse always contsins the takhallua, the 
sseumed literary name of the poct. A poem on 
the subjects of love and wine, interspersed with 
moral and satirical observations. 

GHAZAN, son of Kai-Khatu, and of 
Kablai Khan, succeeded to his father’s ey 
AD. 1295. He was a brave soldier snd able 


statesman. 
GHAZI. Prxs.,Hnwp. A Mabomedan soldier 
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GHAZI MIYAN. 


fighting for hia faith; a religious warrior; one who 
has slain an infidel. Properly speaking, a man 
becomes a Ghazi only in war against unbelievers 
Eat), such as Christians, Jews, and idolaters, as 

indus, Buddhists, etc. The Sunni of Central 
Asia consider Shiah Mahomedans 28 unbelievers, 
and ensiaye them. The Othoman Turks have never 
recognised this theory, considering the Persians 
aa ooly heretics (Rafiz, Mulhid).—P. Arminius 
Vambery, Bokhara, p. 351. 

GHAZI MIYAN, a Mabomedan saint in high 
repute with the agricultural and lower classes of 
the N.W. Provinces, except in Debli, and included 
among the Panch-Piri, or five saints, The Mirat- 
i-Musaudi says he had s dream the night before 
his death, in which his mother came and placed a 
bridal chaplet on his brow, aa being indicative of 
the crown of martyrdom with which he was to 
‘be honoured on thé following day. He is partly 
‘on this account called Gajna Doolha and Salar 
Chhinula. An annual festival is celebrated in his 
honour in moat large towns of India, but psrtien- 
larly at Barech, in the month of Jeth, It is 
commonly called the Shadi, or marriage of the 
aaint, iv allusion, according to another tradition, 
‘to his baving suffered martyrdom: on the eve of 
his nuptials.” The festival is equally popular with 
the Hindus and Malomedans. Who this Ghazi 
‘Miyan was, is a question on which even Maho- 
medan authorities are not agreed jot, quoting 
‘M, Garcin de Tassy, in his Mémoire of the Mueal- 
man Religion in India, was of opinion that it is not 
his shadi or marrige, but his shabadat or martyr- 
dom, that is represented at the festival. He isalso 
said to have been anophew of Mabmud of (shazi, 
boro at Ajmir, and killed in battle with the Hindus 
at Barech, after Mehmud’s death, 

GHAZIPUR is the nae of a town and of a 
istrict in the N,W. Proviuces of India. The 
town is in Int. 25° 18' 36" N., and long. 83° 35’ 13" 
B., and has ty aera of 38,855. The district 
lies between lat. 18° 31" aud 26° 2" 10" N. 
und long. 83" 6’ 20" and 84° 42' 40" E., with 
area of 2167 square miles, and 1,345,470. 
habitants, The town is on the loft bank of the 
Ganges, 64 miles N.E. of Benares, $32 feet above 
the sea, The patnce of Kasitn Ali Khan also is 
there. Roxe-water and otto (atr) of roses are 
largely made, 

‘Tho district, in 187, had, besides Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Banya,—Ahir, 171,216; Chamar, 
122,075; Kayasth, 22,680; Kurmi, 18,136. It 
ja one of the hottcat and dampest districts of the 
NW. Provinces. The district ean boast a long 
history of its own, stretching far back into the 
earliest days of Aryan colonisation, Carved 
liths bear witness to a very ancient Hinda 
civilisation ; and one in particular, at Bhitri, con- 
tains an inscription of Samudra Gupta, who pro- 
ably reigned over the surrounding country as far 
‘aa Kanouj, about the end of the 4th century 1.0. 

Asoka erected here one of his well-known 

lars, and at least two stupas. In 1805, Lord 
Gorawallis died here, and = monument, with a 
state by Flaxman, was erected to his memory. 
‘He had been appointed Governor-General a second 
time, and was proceeding up the country, when he 
fal tick and sied-—Tr= va ‘Hindoo, i. p. 1213 
i 
a town and fortress 


‘HAZNI, of Afghanistan, 
in lat, 88° 34’ N., and long. 68° 18" E., and 7726 
























GHAZI, 


fest above the aca, 85 miles from Kabul, 238 miles 
NCE. of Kandahar, on the left bank of = river 

ing the same name, at the termination of the 
well-known Turnak valley. It is composed of 
3500 mud houses, which bave flat roofs, with amall 
‘windows in the upper storey. The circumference 
of the wall is only a tile over one mile ‘The 
citadel is almost in the centre of the town, 
standing upon the summit of the natural mound 
which forms the city. ‘The wall embraces, the 





whole of this hill, and, regarded from a distance, 
Ghazi may be ‘ssid’ to form a square. ‘The 
streets are datk, uarrow, 

and the houses’ several 


irregular, and dirty, 
toreys high, with a 
‘imated at 10,000 
labourers and Hindu shop- 
keepers. The chief trade consiste of grain, 
fruits, and madder. It was captured by the 
British Indian army in 2839 (22d July) under 
Sir John Keane, and again in 1841 under Sir T, 
Wiltshire. It was covered by the British army 
under General Stewart in 1880. Its position 
gives a dominance over all Afghanistan. From 
November to the middle of March, snow lies on 
the ground. In ..p, 976 it was made the seat of 
government of Abustakin, a Bokhara adventarer, 
who was succeeded by Sabnktagin, father of 
Mahmud. 

Mahmud’s empire extended from the Tigris to 
the Gauges, and from the Oxus to the Indian. 
Ocean, It fell to piecos on his death, and in 1151 
Ghazni was stormed by Ala-ud-Din, prince of 
Ghor, who massacred tho inhabitants on the spot, 
with the exception of those of rank, whom he 
conveyed to Ghor, and there killed them, using 
thir blood to moisten the mortar with which he 
constructed fortifications, 

From Ghazni westward, all along the valle 
of the Tarnak and Ucimand down to the 
of Seistan, the whole country is covered 
the ruins of cities, obliterated canals, and deserted 
cultivation, all assigwod to the devastation of 
the Tartars in the 13th and 15th centuries, when 
the Arab rule was overthrown. Ghazi has the 
repute of being a very ancient site, Wslford, fol- 
lowing Sanskrit authorities, tells us that the kings 
of the Yavana and Deucalion resided atit. He 
further tells us that its proper ancient name was 
Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, as written by Chryso- 
coceas, whence he infers it to be the Uzola of 
He also conjectures it to he the Oscuni- 
dati of the Pentingerian tables, noted aa twunty~ 
two farsangs from Ashana, which he considers 
Kabul, and thirty-five farsangs from Rupha, which 
be would identify with Shabr Safar, the annals 
of the Yadu of Jeysulmir state that Jong anterior 
to Vikratoa they held dominion from Chas to 
‘Samareand ; they established themselves in those 
regions after the Mahabharat, but on the rise of 
Mahomedanism, or the pressure of other races, 
‘they were again impelled towards the Indua river. 
‘They assert that Ghazni is properly G1 founded 
y the race of Yada ; and in s curious specimen 

Hindu 






























geography’ prewnted by Colonel Tod 
to the Royal ate jociety, all tho tract about 
the glaciers of the Ganges is termed Gajlibun, ot 
Gajlibu, the ‘Elephant Forest,’ elephant wilde, 


There is ¢ Gujinguth mentioned’ by Abul Faal in 
the region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sultano, 
Jadun, and Yusufesi tribes, 

Since the 10th century of the Christian era, tho 
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GHAZNI. 


history of this city is but another name for that 
of the ralara of Afghanistan and Hinder, It 
is the starting-point for four practicable routes 


into India, which are the Kuram, the U: 
the Dawar, and, most eeperan f all, the 
aud under a actiled administration Ghai ‘would 


country 
round Ghazni ie of remarkable fertiy. Tt ie 
celebrated for its orchards; and the merchant 

carry on a very considerable trade with India 
in this and other products, such aa tobacco, 
cotton, etc. On the north of the town, about 
half a mnile from the gate, rises the first of Sultan 
Mabmud’s miners, or towers ; the other is about 
400 yards beyond it, in the same direction, They 
Both rise alone, based upon rough stone-work. 
The most northerly is the handeomest viracture, 
but both are exquisite specimens of brickwork. 
They are about 140 feet in height, and much 

a, 


The following emperor have reigned in Hin- 
duatan since the Ghaznian conquest :— 


Gharnian Emperors begar to reign— 
fbrabim 1, 
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‘and Sarfaraz Khan in 1740. 
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GHEGURA, Hm, also Ghoghura, is the 

of gram; also the unripe bole of 
cotton, which iz known also by the names of 
Goolur, Ghenti, and Bhitna, When it bursa it 
assumes snother name, When this change in the 
plant occurs, it is usual eastward of the Jumua 
to anlect the langest plant in the fed, and, having 
sprinkled it with butter-milk and rice-water, it is 


és bound all over with pieces of cotton taken from 


the other plants of the field. This sclected plant 
is called Sirdar or Bhoguldaee, i.e. mother-cotton, 
from Bhogla, a name sometimes given toe large 
cotton-pod, and Dave (for Daiya),a mother ald, 
after salutations are made to it, prayers are offered. 
that the other planta my resemble it in the 
Tichness of their produce, To the west of the 
Jumna there is rarely » Bhoguldaee; but when 
the pods begin to burst, women go round the 

field, and, as a kind of lustration, alt into 
it, with similar supplications that the produce may 
be abandant. Tibullog ib el. ware 

“Di patsii, 


‘Vos main de neatrie pel ite Kmigibus 
‘Neu seges cludat messern fallscibua herbis.’ 
The practice appears to be observed with a 
similar object, and in somewhat similar fashion, to 
the Aanbarvalia of the Romans, and the Field- 
\Stanies of the English Charoh Rogation or Gang 


—Ellio 

“UTERLAT in the Ratnagherry district, Bombay, 
was the chief town and strongest port of Angria. 
In 2756 it was attacked aud taken by a British 
4206 squadron under Admiral Waigon, and on land by 
an army under Clive, A Mabratia army was 
present, but held aloof. 

GHERIAH. 21 miles from Jangipore is Sooty, 








1239" 
here the Bbsgirath branche off fom the Gangoe 


The neighbourhood of Sooty is remarkable for 
the battle of Gheriah, fou, if between Ali Verdi 
There was another 
eile fought in 1763 between Mir Kasim and 
¢ British —7r, of a Hind. i p. 85, 
MERRY KUCH’ Bae ‘Typhonium Orixenso ; 
alao called Ghet-1 ‘Tubers the size of a 
egg, exceedingly acrid while fresh, and used at : 
counter-irritant in poultioes, also a8 an apy 
in snake-bites, They are likewise given Tawardly 
in dosea of from 20 to 30 grains Roxburgh 
describes this aram as 8 most powerful stimulant 
in bands —O'Sk. p. 625. 
HETTA. Hin. ‘broad curved slipper, 
worn in Dehli by women and by effeminate men. 
GHEWARL Maen, A rotail dealer, in some 
places limited to those who sell garden produce, 
GHI. Gus., Hixp. Clarified butter. 
Ghruttham, grite, Gawax. | Neyi, . . . Tas, Txt 
Ghi is largely manafectured in all the south of 
Asa, and » and generally sells st 26 per cent. above 
butter. Ghi ie made in very large 
ganic "in "the jungle cegu ot "a Bi 
finest ghi used on the Bombay side of India 








1713 comes from Kurachee, near the mouth of the 


Indus. Butter is churned from the milk ss 200n 
aa milked ; but the people of Southern Anis use 
it, the butter is boiled mtil all 
meticcs and cards here bach: Grows 
skimming, When the liquid i= 
of 7 iced aang When te ge 
Sea mnct fom, 
wit 
are known of ite preservation 
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GHIAOUR. 


deserted caaties. Ghi and sandal-wood are used 
o8 6 burnt-offer Bombay, to invoke Lak- 
shri. Ghi is to all the sea-const of 
Eastern and Southern Asis to the extent of 400 








nod 500 tons annually, 
1876-77, ,004,661 Ibs. Rs. 3,57,250 
1877-78) poeta 3 
1878-79, . . 902,685 8,38,500 
3s70.80,. 1) wjaseass ” rererre 


GHLAOUR, the Gabr or fire-worehipper, now 
synonymous with Kefir, is applied to the Parsee 
People who preceded the Mahomedans, as well as 
to Buropeans.—Rich's Kurdistan, i. p. 30. 

GHIGOWAR, Hip. Alve Indica, In 
Southern India, plants of the ghigowar, ghicwar, 
or the knlbnnda, Aloe perfoliata, are suspended 
with their roots upwards, with’ a longitudinal 
incision in each leaf, to permit the aroma of the 
juice to become apparent, and disperse mos- 
quitoes from the room. 

GHILIAK, » nomade race dwelling on the 
coast of Tartary and Siberia, aa far as Ayan 
on the north-west extremity of Saghalin. 
are low in stature, stout, and rather broad in 
Proportion to their height, Shape of the head 
Found; cheek-boues prominent; eyes, obligne ; 
well-defined eyebrows, more arched than those 
of the Chinese; hair coarse, black, and bound 
into @ tail, and occasionally wearing a coarse, 
lack beard’; hands small and delicate, with well 
shaped nails; complexion fair and raddy. ‘Their 
language is difforent from the Tavgusian dialects 
along the river. According to Rinso, polyandry 
provaila amongst the Smerenker Ghiliak. The 
women are smal), but prolific.—Dr. Lathan’s T~ 
scriptive Ethnology ; Ravensten’s Russians, p. 891. 

RILST, a tbe in Afghanistan, which, with 
the Abdali, forms the bulk of the AMgbasiatan 
population. The Ghilji occupy the principal por- 
tion of the country between Kandahar aud Ghazni, 
and are the most numerous of the Afghan tribes. 
‘They aro alao found botween Farrah and Herat, 
and between Kabul and Jalalabad. The 
Ghilji betwoen Kandabar and Ghazi comprise 
the great families of the Ohtak, the Thoki, the 
Te i, and the Andari, with their subdivisions, 
‘The Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of the 
Ghilji families, and in the period of their supre- 
macy furnished the sovereign, At the present 
day the Ghilji hayo two great sections, the 
Obtak or Hotaki, with four clans, Sakzai, Tunzai, 
Sat Khel, and Shagri; and the Turan or Tokhi, 
‘with nine clans, Shah’ Alam, Shab-a-Din, Kalu, 
Mirsuzai, Jalalzai, Bakarzai, Pir, Likaki, and 
‘Amir-khan. The Ghilji are ‘both an agricultural 

people, dwelling in villages and 
forts, a8 well as in tents. They are a remarkably 
tall fine mice of men, with marked features, the 
Obtak and Thoki peasantry being probably un- 
surpassed, in the mass, by any other Afghan tribe 
for commanding statare and strength. They are 
brave and warlike, but the generality of them have 
‘8 sternnem of disposition amounting to ferocity, 
and their brutal manners are not discountenanced 


the light of 
human beings; while no can 
the terrors of & transit country, 
the indignities which are to be end: 


GHILIL 
themselves Afghans, and, moreover, employ the 
‘Puehta or Afghan dislect, the name is ovi 


‘8 modification of Khalji or Khilaji, that of a grout 
‘Turki tribe, mentioned by Sharif-nd-Din in his 
history of ‘Timur. ‘The testimony of Ferishta, 
‘while clearly distinguishing the Ghilji tribes from 
the Afghans, also establishes the fact of their early 
conversion to Mahomedanism. Still there ie A 
tradition that they were at some time Christians 
of the Armenian and Georgian eburches. TRIB 
tradition is known to the jane of Kabul ; 
and they instance, as corroborating it, the practios 
observed by the Ghilji of embroidering the front 
parts of tbe gowns or robes of their women and 
children with fignres of the cross, and the custorn 
of their housewives, who, previous to forming 
their dough into cakes, cross their arms over their 
bresais, and make the sign of the cross on their 
foreheads after their own manner. 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat, are 
the Soliman Khel Ghilji, exceedingly mamerous, 
and notorious for their habits of violence an 
rapine. ‘These have no positive connection with 
the Thoki or other tribes, vcither have they one 
acknowledged head, but are governed by their 
respective mahk, who are in t of each 
otlier, Dost Muhammad Khan reduced them to 
the condition of tributaries, ufter having destroyed 
a multioude of ther caston.Ghili git fom the 
ago of eight to twenty are not much veiled, but 
they twist their hair, and tic it like a cake, which 
hanga over their forchend, and a little below their 
oyebrows. The centre of the lock (or hai 
cake) is adorned by a gold or silver coin, whicl 

tin Dlack hair shines prettily. ‘This ia of 
virginity amonget the Ghilji. The women allow 
their twisted locks to hang upon their ears, and 
even as far as their arms. ral es 

‘At present (1879) they appear to be @ nation 
of fautiles submitting to ther natural heads, and 
having the patriarchal institutions nearly com- 
plete,” But in the year 1707, Nir Wain, «lending 

bilji at Kandahar, was seized by the Persian 

ernor and sent to Isfahan, where, however, 
figratiatoa himself, and wea allowed toretura, ‘On 
arrival be raised a rebellion, defeated the 

Porsian governor, and before his death in 1716, 

after a reign in Kandahar of eight years, repulsed 

jes vent against him. 

His eon Mir Mahmud, ia 1820 invaded Persia. 

He moved on Kirman with 12,000 men, 6000 of 

whom perished amid the intervening deserte; but 

the town was taken and held for four months, when 
it wanretaken by Lutf Ali Kban, and Mir Makmud 
eacaped with a few followers. 

Tn 1722 he raised an army 28,000 strong, and 
again took the town of Kirman, but failed to take 
the citadel ; failed aleo to take Yezd, but marched 
on » whic ho invested for e 
when Shah Husen abdicated, and 
massacred the troops who had defended the city. 
He took Kasvin, whose inhabitants he massacred. 
Ip 1724 he retineed Irak and Fare, ea task ‘took 
Shiraz after an eight months’ siege ; but becomil 
more cruel, he was put to death, and his relativ 

ised to tho throne. He defoated 
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Isfahan, losing 4000 Afghans, and fled to Shiraz. 
He again met Nadar, only again to be defeated, 
and his soldiers then made terma with Nadar, and 
Mir Ashraf fled into Seistan, where he was 
murdered by a Baluch chief. ‘The seven years of 
the Ghilji occupation of Persia cost that country 
third of ita population, The Davrani tribe 
assumed the sovereignty of Kandahar, and put 
down a subsequent attempt which the Ghilji 
made to reassume sovercignty. Towards the 
middle of the 19th century, when the British 
advanced to place Shah Shuja on the throne, the 
Ghilji_ opposed them, but were driven off on the 
22d July 1839, In the same year, Captain 
‘Outram with a very small body of troops marched 
ail through the Ghilji country, In 1440 Captain 
Anderson defeated the Ghilji at Taz. In 1841 
they ware defeated by Colonel Wymer near 
t-i-Ghilzai. But on the 9th October 1841 
they attacked Colonel Monteith at Butkak; on 
the 12u) they attempted to occupy the Kb 
Kibul pass ; on the 14th they attacked the British 
carop iu the Khurd Kabul Valley, they attacked 
Colonel Sale's force in the defiles of Jagdalak. 
and they bug upon Sale’s troops till they reached 


Jalalabad. 

On the 6th January 1842 the British began to 
retreat from Kiibul, and from Jtutkak, till the ' 
Jast man of that force was killed or taken prisoner, 
the Ghilji surrounded them, attacking, plundering, 
massacriug all. 3000 souls went down in the 
Khurd Kabul ; at Tesin the number was raised to 
12,000; at Gandamak 20 muskets were all that 
could bo mustered, and in a few hours more these 
too were gone, ‘The Ghilji drank their fill of | 
British aud Indian blood, in that brigade, i 

In the Intter part of 1442 (th September) they 
were repulsed in an attack on General Poflock’a 
fore, and again on that on Colonel M'Caskill’s 
force. 

Tn the south, on the 20th November 1841, they 
attacked Ghazni, nnd in March 1442 the garrizon 
surrondered, and many of the sepoys were inas- 
a On the 9th December 1841 they invested 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai, aud by May 1842 had completely 
purrounded it.’ On the 2ist May they assaulted 
it in two columns, but were defeated with the Joss 
of 400 men, ‘Thoy subsequently attacked General 
Nott at Bonei Badam, aud the force of General 
Pollock at Tezin, Haft Kotal, and Jagdalak. Sub- 
sequently, in 1819. they were reduced by Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan, who sent 25.000 Abdali 

inst them ; andwhen they again rebelled under 
Muhammed Shab, they were again reduced. 
feoreraft's Tr. ii. p. 360; Masson's 

198; Tottinger's Trp. 200; $ 

3 Iphinstone’s Canbul. 
female head of an un- 














‘MacGregor 
Journeys, 
Mohun Lats Tr. p. 
GHINNL ‘Bexs. ‘The 
divided Hindu family, 
GHOONT, a Himalaya breed of horses, generally 
small, strongly made, hard-monthed, aud some- 
times almost unmanageable. In ascending hill 
faces, or passing along the doclivities of mountains, 
it is best to let them here, thelt own way. Their 
common pace is a kind of amble, and they stop 
every now and then to breathe, when no applica 
tion of the whip will move them. ‘They sre sure- 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
Precipice, to the terror of the rider. are 
bot #0 quick in ascending hills as the low-country 
horses, but they descend with double the speed, 

















GHORBASTA. 


and endure great fatigue. The i in Spiti 
are bred chiefly for sale.” They ingen bree, 
‘one » small ghoont, never above 12 hands high, 
to the country; and the other large 
from 18 to 13} bands high, ia bought from 
the Chinese, and usanily comes from Choomoortee ; 
for a Chinese ghoont two old, they give a 
Spith ghoont four. yeare. old. All aro. equally 
hardy, and are kept out the whole winter, excapt 
the yearlings, which are honsed, D: winter 
the ghoont liveon the roots of the stant bares 
a are ex] at scrapi 6 snow from 
oi them ‘with their fore feet “Many are Billed 
during winter by wolves and leopards.—Powell, 
Hanillwok ; Capt. Gerard's Koonawur, p. 442. 

GHOOR, a lizard of Gujerat, which the natives 
believe to be poisonous, ‘There are two kinds, 
according to native report, Putlah ghoor and 
Chundun ghoor. A venomous lizard will, how- 
ever, be believed in by no naturalist until he has 
ocular demonstration of the existence of the 
poison apparaton, Hardly « snake ie caught in 

[ndia, that is not, according to the snake-catcher, 
the worst make in the country. See Ghorphara. 

GHOOS js literally a bribe; and no treaty or 
transnotion was ever carried ‘on in Rajputana 
without this stipnation, So saered was the ghoos 
held, from tyrant usage, thnt the Peshwa ministers, 
when they ruled the ‘destinies of their nation, 
sipulaed dat the ghoos should go to the privy 
purse. —Tod's Rajasthan, ti, p. 404, 

GHOR, a mountainous country between Kabul 
and Heratin one dircetion, and between Kandabar 
‘nd Htaikh in smother, It’ is practically indepen- 
dent, and is peopled by Mongol tribes. They aro 
known to themselves and to the Afghane as the 
Heonra. According to Istakbri and Iba Haokel, 
Ghor was bounded Ly the districts of Herat, 
Farrah, Dawar, Rabat, Kurwan, and Gharjistan, 
back fo Herat, which were all Mahomedan 
countrics ; but Ghor itself was a country of in- 
fulols, containing only a few Mahomedans, and 
the inhabitants spoke a language different from 
that of Kborsean, Ip the 11th and 12th centurion 
the kingdom of Ghor comprised Afghanistan, 
Labor, Sind, and Khorasan. ‘The princes of Ghor 
are said to have belonged to the Afghan tribe of 
Suri, and their dynasty was allowed to be of 
very great antiquity even in the 11th century. 
Their principal cities seem to have been Ghor, 
Firoz Koh, and perhaps Bumian.—Bellew ; ENiot ; 
Elpphinstone's Caubul, i, p. 244. 

GHORANANI, a Baluch tribe in the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan district —MacGr. N.W.F. p. B81. 

GHORBASTA, The climate of Makran generally, 
but especially at the level tract south of the 
mountains, ia very unhealthy, The Ghorbasta or 
Ghorband in Makran are great structures, at times 
almest bearing resemblance to the Cy 
remains of Europe. They are evidently remaina 
of a people that ocoupied or passed through the 
country long prior to the advent of tho present 
ovoupanta, who know nothing of the builders, oF 
of the usea of the buildings, and attribute them to 
kafire or infidels, They are found usually in ont- 
of-the-way places, narrow valleys at present tony 
and barren. They are placed always on declivities, 
or across the mouths of ravines Their solidi 
Sostvity. Where there scaly's gentle lope, the 

. ere is only & gent 
walls are narrow, low, Pee, nilt;’ but 
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GHORBASTA. 


where the descent is great, and the flow of water 
after floods and rains would be violent, they are 
of great thickness and liight, and. ag aéen in the 
valley beyond Baghwana, supported and atrength- 
ened by buttresses or walls built at right ang) 
They always present a scarped face to the 
opposite aide, which, when wall preserved, is 
levelled of with the surrounding and_ hi 
ground, Those built across the mouths of ravines 
are very solid and bigh, and usually the builders 
have taken advantage of some mass of rock jutting 
out, a9 a sort of foundation. Thoso in slopes are 
never seon singly, but alweys in numbers varying 
with the extent of the ground to be covered, and 
placed in succession one behind the other. "The 
intervening ground being levelled, is thus formed 
into a succession of terraces. ‘they were con- 
structed for the irrigation of the country. ‘Those 
built. across ravines were intended to form tanks 
for the preservation of the waters that come down 
at irregular intervals in floods. Those on slopes, 
to economize the distribution of water; the 
sirplus water of one terrace running over and 
flooding the lower one, depositing as it went a 
layer of surface soil. ‘The ground thus levelled of 
course became more valuable, freed from the 
inregalarity and roughness which characterize 
these narrow stony valloye. They are almost 
confined to the provinces of Jhalawan, and arc 





largest and most important in the southern and Bardai 





south “eastern portions of ‘the province. "The 
ancient city at Gunjjuk seems of the same date, 
aud constructed by the eame people. From the 
numbers and Bere of these structures, the 
people who built them must have been extromely 
numerons,—must have felt that tho country as 
existing by nature was utterly incapable of 
supporting them ; and they must have 
an energy and ingenuity which the present races 
are totally without. It appears probablo—nay, 
almost certain—that they must have swarmed cast- 
ward over the mountains from Mokran, making 
their appearance on the south-west portion of tho 
table-Iand. Gradually pushing cestward and 
northward, as their numbers incressed, cither 
rapidly by additions from without, or more slowly 
by increase of the population from within, they 
ascended to the various valleys as high as Kalai, 
when, discovering the great esatern outlet, the 
‘Moolla pass, they found an exit by it into the 
plains of India. “How long they remained on the 
fable-land, from whence they originally came, 
and over what countries they eventually distri- 
buted, are alike mysteries. 

‘There aro one or two points of slight resemblance 
between the Pelasgi, the builders of the 
walls of Greece, Italy, etc. and the ghortasta 
‘builders, suggesting that they might have been a 
Kindred people ‘with kindred babits. The Pelasgi 
came from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not from 
Syria, not from Assyria, uot from Persia, but pro- 
ably from that birthplace of emigration, the tract 
north and north-east of Persia.” The ghorbasta 
builders probably came from thesametract,and were 





‘Makranis, nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The at nooo. 


not 
Pelnagi existed ove few generations in Greece 


(about 250 years), before they were turned out 
Goedeitends they mont therefore have ‘rough 
with them when they entered the their 


propensity for building massive walls, com~ 
menoed ‘Tait work almeet ‘immediately on arrival, 
4@ 


GHOSTS. 


‘It was probably the same with the wall-builders 
of Baluchistan; they only remained in the country 

enough to allow them to extend northward 
as far ss Kalat, when, mecting with the Molla 
pase, they debonched into the plaina Their art 
was a fally-developed one before they arrived 
here to catry it out. The Pelasgi arrived in 
Greece about 1800 n.c. ‘This date seems to accord. 
roughly with the advent of the unknown people 
into CwAD. 

‘The ghorbasta buildings differ considerably, 
however; for, when compared with the Cyclopean 
remaina, they aro alight, most roughly executed, 
and insignificant ; yet they evince a like instinct 
and habit in two races which probably came 
originally from the same region. Lientenant 
Ayton, in his Geological Report on » portion of 
the Belganm Collectorate, given in Mr. Carter's 
Geological Papers on Western India (p. 992), 
mentions that certain gorgos in the hills had been 
artificially bunded, and the Kadar are # terrace- 
cultivating race on'the Pulney Hills in the extreme 
south of the Teninsula—Dr. Cook, in No. vi 
Bombay Medical Transactions 

GHORCHARHA, a subdivision of the Kurmi 
tribe. ‘The literal inenning of tho ward, if rightly 

ed, ig a horseman ; but Elliot ig not sure that 

here may not be some connection between them 
urchurra whom Tod puts down in Chund 
list of tho royal races.— Zitiot, 
GHORI and Khilji were dynasties’ in Malwa, 











founded by Dilawar, of « family from Ghor, 
‘Dilawar Chor, « sey AD, 1401, 8.8, 804 
(ushang Ghori, = ” 
Muhammad Ghori, . ” 
Mahmud Khilji, |. ” 





Mahmud Kbnji ts. 3 asi} 

GHORPHARA, ‘a powerful Mahratta fami 
who hold landa at’ Gunjundarghur, Sondur, Mf 
hol, and Aktlkote. They derive their name from. 
the ghorphar or iguana, from a tradition that Maloji 
Rao, the founder of the fainily, scaled and took a 
fortress by ite means, by fastening a rope to ita 
tail. See Ghoor. 

G'HOS, also G'hosi, herdsmen, said to be 
deacended from the Ahir race. Most of them 
have now been converted to Mahomedaniem ; 
indeed, the name is generally considered, accord- 
ing to'the dictionaries, to bo exclusively applied 
to Mahomedan milkmen. The name is derived 
from a Sanskrit word signifying a cattle pen. The 
eastern G'hosi who have been converted are called 
Bandi G’hosi. In many parta of the country, as 
in Dehli, the G'hosi are those who trade in milk, 
without any reference to their caste or religion. 

GHOSE, & corruption of Ghosh, in Bengal a 
division of the writer caate, usod by them as a 
family name, ag Chandra Ghose. 

GHOSTS ‘are believed in by the Hindu and 
Mahomedan and Buddbist races, and by all tho 
aboriginal tribes of British India. They are of 
and the spirite of evil aro muy 


many kinds, and th 
oth by Hindus and Mahomedans to move abroad 
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GHOUL. 


GHOUL Prns. According 
belief in Persia, a fair women of about twenty 
Foers of ago, Unt preps at night on dead bodies 

je ghoul-i-bisban, or ‘demons of the desert,” 
are also described ‘as a hideous race, that par- 
i i tract in the north of Persis, 

varing the portentous name 
of Malik-al-Mout Darrah, of «Valley of the Angel 
of Death.’ The ghoul resembles the Boddach of 
the Highlanders. 

GHOUS-ul-AZAM, the title of Abdul Kadar 
Ghilani, q.7. 

GHRAB or Grab. Anap, A gea-going vessel 


ro stions , Indi 
* Me 
his 
from. 


GIBRALTAR. 


of the court, and gave up the palaoo and 
to pillage. He fled, and at Jength, 
from a fort in which he had taken 
stuffed with plunder, he was thrown, 
his horse, and picked up by his pursuers, tho 
who deprived him of his limbs, ‘and 
exhibited him in Dehli in a cage, in which he 
perished. Itis anid that he himself with his dagger 
destroyed the emperor's eyes. 

GHULGHUL: Bi, ty in rain, uth of 
Bamian, destroyed iz Khan. Tt is in the 
valley of Banian, and Cufic coins are oocaa 
dug ap in tt—MacGregor. See Gnigula 

GHUMAO, Hinp., properly Kahman, » Jand 


ag 


trading between the Malabar coast and Arabia. 

GHUGEEE, holiow rings with pebblesinthem, measure in the Pi ‘A pair of good oxen 
worn on one or both thumbs, and rattled. will Plough ‘a ghumao in twenty-four hours. 

GHULAB SINGH, a maharaja, the first ruler GHUN. ND. A destructive weevil that 
of Kashmir, a Dogra Rajput; died on the 2d attacks wood and gram, the Calandra granaria, 
A 1857. Ghungi, an insect that destroys growing grain. 

FAULAM. Aran. A slave, a servant; aterm — VW. 
in frequent use by persons to indicate their readi- GHUNGOL, also GI 
“Main ap ka Ghulam hun,’ I am lacea the celebrated Nelofar or lotus flower. 
often used as a part of a name, It yields a greenish fruit about the size of an 
Ali, Ghulam Hasan, Ghulam Maho- orange. Its seeds are eaten by the poorer classes, 
mad, sorvant of Ali, Hasan, Mahomed, etc. —Eiltiot. 

Elliot considers that in this word we have the GHURYAN is situated in a level plain, with 

origin of the lish gallant, gallantry, gala, etc., numberless plants of asafotida, an 
Gbulam being derived from the Arabic Gh'I'm, Afghan tribe, come up in swarms with their 
libidinosus, and hence it aignifies a comely youth, fauuilies, and disperse themeclves over the plain. 
one chosen. af an attendant or for his per- They make longitudinal incisions along the stalk, 
gonal endowments, The Spaniards borrowell it and thon protect the nanfostide planta with sm 
from the Arabs, and called a handsome young pieces of clay or bricks, to keep off the mye of the 
man Galanta, from which are derived Galante, suv. A dark-coloured socretion oozes from the 
Galanteur, Galauteria, all subsequently adopted plant, and congeals over the fence stonea The 
into the European tongues through the influence le, with amall bags of skin banging to their 
of the amatory pootry of the troubadours, In ‘ necks, collect the neafootida. ‘The asafoetida plant 
Persia, Ghulazn is now applied to an inferior crvil is nearly five feet high, and has large leaves.— 
officer’ or policeman, anaweriug to a cavaas in Afohua Lofs Travels, p. 273. 
‘Turkey. reral these are rt ed to each GHUZZ. The Mameluke of Egypt were known 
European embassy in Persie. The Shah bas also by this name. Yomnt, Goklen, Chandar, and 
a number attached to his person, who are called Ltraili have dwelt from time immemorial in the 
Glolam-i-Stah; these form a kind of bodyguard. steppes to the eust of the Caspian while Barika 
The Russians use their Ghulam only for posting oni and Kara Turkomans inhabited, in the 
‘purposes, to accompany members of the embassy, 9th century, if not their present ranges, at least 
and have a body of Cossucks for escort; the the neighbouring steppes between Balkh and 
British embassy Ghulams are used for cacort, and Anjoj, and both divisions are alike called the 
‘alao for posting purposes, the regular native Indian Ghuzz by contemporary writers, Chinese his- 
‘cavalry who used to form the escort of the British torians call them barbarians of the mountains; 
ambassador haying been discontinued during the and the trouble they caused from time to time to 
mission of Sir Gore Ouseley, which lasted from the Chinceo, would warrant a more appropriate 
1812 to 1828. title. 

In Persia the Kooleragassee is the superior of  G’HWALARI or Gomal, a pasa which offers an. 
the slaves. Each of the princes, as well as the ong, route from Afghanistan to the Derajat. 
king, has @ certain number of confidential troops, HVARAZAI, a small section of the Kakar 
who act as guarda or agents on all important occa- tribe of Afghanistan, numbering about 110 men. 
sions, and who are calied Ghulam or slaves — —AfacGr, WF. ‘PS. 
Eltiot; Fraser's, Khorasan, p. 105; Ferries GHYAS-ul-LOGHAT, an Arabic dictionary. 
Tourn. p. 21. GHYLONG, a Buddhist priest of the Bhotia. 

GH HUSAIN of Zaidpur, author of GIALBO. Tizer. In Chinese, Tsan-pu. Rolers 
Riaz us Sulatin, a Persian history of Bengal, up of Tibet till the 11th century. 
to ab, 1787-88. GIBRALTAR, in lat. 536° 7’ N., long. 5° 21" 

GHULAM W., was captured from the Spaniards in the year 


1, the water-lily which 














remove him’ from court, surprised the 

Tmalteated aed tortered tho experor, nalereted by the British under 

‘the children before the emperor's face, is 

the emperor's eyes to be pierced, dishonoured the The Spaniards, cocasionally assisted by the French, 
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GIBSON, ALEXANDER. 


have ainca made various attempts to recapture 
the place, but without en, Briton saya 
Gibraltar is Jabal-nl-Tarikh, and ‘Mt, Ethne that 
‘ten clepen Mounte Gybelie’ is ‘Monta Gibello,’ 
the mountain par excellence.—Buston's Mecca. 

GIBSON, -XANDER, M.D., born at Lau- 
renvekitk, October 1800. In 1826 he ‘was appointed 
to the Bombay Medical Establishment, and served 
thronghout the Burmese war as jlag surgeon to 
Sir John Hayes He was from 1837 to 1860 
Gcoservatos 
scientific journals,—On Indigenona Materia Medica, 
On Leockee, On Ba gar-making, ‘On Useful Plants, 
On the Callivation of Senna, ‘Hyosciamus ; Forest 
and Garden Reports, a Handbook of Indian 
Forestry, on Kino, on the Shikargabs of Sind, 
on, the the Basia troes, ou the bark of Alstonis 
wo 

GIGANTOCHLOA APUS. Anrz. The Bam- 
dusa apus, Roemer; grows in the Archipelago at 
elevations up to 6000 fect, height of stem 10 60 
feet. G. aspera, Kurz, attains to 170 feet of 
height— Von Mueller; Gamble. 

GIGARTINA LICHENOIDES. Lamowrouz, 
Sphwrococcus lich. dy. | Gracillaria, lich., @recille, 

‘The whole thallus of the Ceylon moss is some- 
times imported from Ceylon, and used in Britain 
for dreasing silk goods." Sh. p. 663. 
CIGAR’ NINA Bprnosa. Grev. 
Bushems spinewumn, dy. | Fucuslichencides, Wilte., 

non Linn. 

Kyouk puen, , . Buny. | Ageragar, . . Matar. 

Edible sen-weed is found iu the Andamans and 
‘ab Termeklee Island, The Chinese collect it on their 
‘const to a great oxtent, using it i tho arta and ! 
also for food, It affords an cacellent material for | 


Foresta, and contributed largely to Moss ; 


GILEAD. 


‘the bulk of the cargoes of the Chinese junks on 
their return voyages. It is mnch used ot @ size 
for stiffening ailke, sad fo for sore The 
‘quantity shipped from Sin, Jeeat 10,000 10,000 
pikate ‘annually. Though dese overs of being 
Known, it does not appear to be an article 
of Indian import, or, if so, it is brought in under 
some other name.—Hon. A. Morrisox ; Exhib, Jur. 
Reports and Catalogue; Sinmonds: Tomlinson + 
Williams’ Afiddle Kingdom, p. 275. See Ceylon 
Edible Sca-weed; Gigartina tenax. 

GIL, Pens. Earth, clay. 

Gil-i-Abrorshi, a rough, Bard, not brittle, pink 
earth, only used in uative medicine; properly 
apenking, 2 deposit from a mineral spring con- 
taining sulphur. The sediment ia collected and 
made into little cakes, But the Hasan dhup 
ordinarily seen in the bazar isa mere imitation, 
contisting of some earthy clay mixed with ground 
sulphur and formed into cakes, ealled probably 
Moses’ Stone, from its lameilar structure, as if the 
tables of the law given on Sinai had been on 
slate tableta, 

Gili-Rarsi, @ pink earth. 

GiLi-irmani, Armenian bole, not now used in 
European medicine, but formerly so employed, 
fund still need by natives, 
i-Khardya, a red earth, 

Kiria, a soft, laminated, nearly white clay, 
rezembliog chalk in appearance, hence probal 


Gite Makhtom, a Boit, rough, it vario- 
govol an contining clay’ deeply Salto by 
peroxide of iron, mixed with nearly white carbonate 


{of lane 
Maltani, fallerw’ earth. A soft, laminated 











luge und vnenighon Tein nyly bolled aad she | white or yal Yellow cart, used by the nation 


#t glue obtained is brushed upon a porous 
kind of paper called sha-chi, which it rendera' 
nearly transparent, It is also’ used as a size for 
stiffening silks and gauze, and is extensively em- 





for cleanin, 





their hair, an ©. 
Gil4-Safed, chalk, Calcis carbon, 
Giii-Zard,’ a. pale yellow, tough, laminated 
carth, Gierneaians in colour between geru and 





Ployed in the nanufactur® of lanterns and in ths | gil--Multan, but resembling both in sppearance. 


ration of paper for lattices and windows. | —Powe 


this and other kinda of faci are boiled down to a 
jelly bythe islanders on the south, and extensively 
food. It is also made into a sweet 
slotinous jel called in Canton, Wong-leung.fan, 
dies f us @ sweetmeat, and sold on stalls 
Inibe streets. Tis brought froma New Holland 
and New Guinea and other adjacent islands 
Between 400 and 500 piknls are i ry sab annually 
‘by the Chinese, at prime cost of from one to two 
dollars per pikul. Its cheapness and admirable 
qualities as a paste render it worthy the attention 
Of other countries; when cooked with sugar, it 
resembles calf's-foot jelly. Of the three kinds of 
apirseat sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from 
0a, the firet quality was from a sort of tripe- 
de-roche, an edible sea-weed which grows on the 
rocks that are covered by the tide. It is much 
used for making s kind of jelly, which is highly 
esteemed both by Europeans and natives for the 
delicacy of ita flavour, and is exported to China 
619s, por 1964 Iba. The agar-agar of the second 
gqality from Macassar and the Celebes, san edible 
iea-weod collected on the eubmerged bauks in the 
‘bourhood ‘by the Baad Tanto 








‘of Singapore is 
$f the neighbourhood of Singapore, and constitates 





Gite a : eulivator race E. of Ferozpur, who claim 
to be offspring of Jat mothers and Rajput fathers, 
GILAUNDA. Hinp. Tho flower of the Bassia 
Jetitolia,aftor ib bas fallen off. When, the Gower 
{alle off, the pod or gula forme, and from thia » 


‘useful 
GILCHRIST: HN BORTHWICK, LLD., 
M.D., born 1759 in Edinburgh, a medical officer 
of the Bengal army, who distinguished himself 
‘as an oriental scholar. He wrote a dictionary and 
grammar of the Hindostani language, and other 
‘books in that tongue. He formed the Hindastani 
or Urdn tongue. His attempt to form a univerml 
writing charsoter, in his ‘Miseionary's Portable 
Christmas -box and Cosmopolitan's Sersonable 
New Year's Gift, did not aueceed; and up till 
thia time it continues a matter of discussion 
whether in the efforta to diffuse knowledge by 
means of printed books, the writing characters in 
‘use by the peoples of the south and east of Asia 
should be continued, or whether the Roman letters: 
should be emp! wo nt them. He 


bequeathed p for educational purposes, 


property 
qrbich is being applied ax acholarshipa 
b booad bet country Iying between 


1841, neatly 82 years 

op SLLEAD, 

the river Jordan on the west and the great Syrian 
desert on the east. 
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GILGIT. 


GILGIT, a tere 
N., and long. 74° 8. The Indus river rune 
through it from N.B. to 8.W. Itis on thesouthern 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, between Chitral on 
the west and Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the east, 
Inthe Bunnu valley there are intermixed races, 
of whom may be voticed the Dardu of Gilgit 
and Chulas. According to Burnes, the mir of 
Badakbshan, the chief of Darwaz in the valley of 
the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz who 
occupy the provinces of Kulub, Shughnan, and 
Wakkan, north of the Oxus, also the bill states of 
Chitral, Gilgit, an@ Iskardo, are all beld by chiefs 
who claim # Grecian descent. The whole of the 

wines who claim descent from Alexander are 

‘ajuk, who inhabited the country before it waz 
overran by Turki or Tartar tribes. To the west 
beyond Balti, the people of Astor, Gilgit, and 
Hunza-Nager speak different dialecta of Dardu, 
while be Kashmir people have their own pocaliat 
Tan ¥ 1 iti 
that Tadakh, ‘Inkardo x lu, Porik Nagyr, 
Gilgit, and Astor ace’ distinct Tibets. Burnes 
Bokhara. 

GILL, Mason ROBERT, an officar of the Madras 
army, who devoted nearly twenty years of his 
life to copying end. photographing the, fresco 
otures inthe aves of Ellore and Ajunt His 

lorotedness, in dwelling in soch Lonely spots as in 
the ravine of Ajusta, is unparalleled in modern 
times, Ho died at Bhosawul on April 10, 1879, 
‘sbout 76. He reeaived hia commission in 
1824, and was inyalided on a brevet-majority in 
Ootober 1852. Ha was a noted abikari, and a no 
leap celebrated artist, Several of his copics of the 
fintings of che Ajunta eave, for which the East 

india 


lompany liberally rewarded him, were 
unfortunately destroyed Yo a fire that took 
atthe Crystal Palace. 








place 
His son, Captain Gill, 
IVE, who travelled across China, was murder 
in Arabia in 1882, along with Professor Palmer. 
GILLAR. Hinp. Goitre. Gillar patr or Gillam 
‘ka-patta, a sea-weed Laminaria, sp., used o8 modi. 
cine for goitre. It is obtained solely via Yarkand 
from the shores of the Caspian Ses. Five or six 
mounds are imported. The word Pate is a leaf. 
Dr. Martin Honigberger refers Gillar-ka-patta to 
Laminaria saccharina, and alludes to a belief that 
it is found in a salt lake in Tibet, adding that 
nome English physicians maintain it is brought 
from the Caspian Sea. He says it is useful in 
sorofalous ulcers in horses,—Powell’s Handbook. 
GILLESPIE. General Rollo Gillespie, an 
officer of the British army who served in the West 
Indies, the East Indies, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
On the occasion of the Vellore mutiny of 








1806, 
he was in command of Arcot, and Sir Jobn Fan: 
court was in command of Vellore. They were 
intimate, having been quartered together at 
Bt. Domingo.’ Gillespie had becn invited to dine 
and sleep at the quarters of Sir John Fancourt, 
on the very night the mutiny occured (3 Aa. 
10th July), eo little was their suspicion of the 
fidelity of the mepoys. Just as he was about to 
wart on the morning of the 9th July, public 
tehes were put into his hands, which com- 
ied Lim to defer hie journey ; but at daybreak 
on the 10th July he mounted his horse to 
over to Vellore in time for breakfast, 
scarcely in his saddle when 





fings arrived of the 
massacre, A troop of the Jou Despeons saset | 


in High Asia, in lat. 85° the 


le of Little Tibet say | 


red he met at 





GILOLO. 


time ready for parade. Gilleapic ordered them 
to get ready for the rescue of their countrymen, 
‘The 16 miles were coon covered ; Gillespie had 
outstripped his escort, and was attracted by the 
sound of musketry to a lofty gateway and bastion, 
where the remnant of the Sritiah ‘still stood at 
bay, thelr last cartridge almost ied, when 
Sergeant Brodie, who had known Gillespie at St. 
Domingo, saw a horseman spurring across the 
plain, apd, turning round to his comrades, sald, 
"If Colonel Gillespie be alive, here he is at the head 
of the 19th Dragoons; aud God Almighty haa 
sent him from the West Indies to eave our lives 
in the East!’ A rope, made of soldiers’ belts 
knotted together, was let down the ramparta, apd, 
Gillespie dragged up amidst a shower of balls. 
The dragoons with their galloper guns (light field- 
pieces used by cavalry regiments in those days) 
Blew open the gates ; @ British ‘ buzza’ was heard, 
accompanied by the rattling of horses’ footsteps 
over the drawbridge, and the mutineers were 
Some 300 or 400 were cat to pieces, 

many were taken prisoners, and others esoaj 
Gropping from the walls, "Fancourt only lived t> 
fee the ensign of Mysore cut down, and the British, 
Gandara once more float on the ramparts of 
Vellore. He died that afternoon, baving been 
shot down hy somo sepoys when irying to join 
Brodie’s main guard, Lady Fancourt and her 
two children escaped, through the faithfulness of 
thelr servants and the timely arrival of Gillespie 
‘Tho members of Tipu's family who were the 
chief instigatom of the mutiug. were removed to 
Calcutta, " Colonel Gillespie next went through 
active vervice in the subjugation of the Spice 
Islands. The last scene in which he WAS 
the Gurkha war, He was shot through the heart 
on the 3ist October 1814, while waving his hat 
and Jeading bis men on to the first, Torlified: position 

lungs, in Nepal, 

GILOLO is one of the Molacon Islands, Tea 
north end is in about lat. 2° 28’ N. Tt has a long 
mountainous coast, high bold land, with three 
remarkable peaks, ‘The indigenes live in the north 
of the island. Their stature, their features, a8 
well as their dispositions and habits, are alt it the 
same as those of the Papuan, Their hair is semi 
Papuan, always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs ationg the true Papuana but never 
tunong the Malaya, Their cologe alone is often 
Fy that of the Malay, or even lighter. Tn most 
cases, the large, somewhat aquiline nose, with 
elongated apex, the tall statare, the waved hair, 
bearded face and hairy body, as well aa the less 
reserved manner and louder voice, unmistakingly 
prodiaim the Papuan ype. "Here ia the exact 
ary between the Malay and Papuan race. 
It is only in the Northern Peninsula that these 
Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest of 
the island, with Batchian and the other islands 
westward, being exclusively inhabited by Malay 
tribes like those of Ternate and Tidore. The 
Galela race are natives of a districtin the extreme 
north of Gilolo, but they are great wanderers over 
the Archipelago, They are a very fine ace, 
voly energetic and industrious, of light 
, tall, and with Papuan features, coming 
near to the drawings and descriptions of the true 
Polynesians of Taki and Owghee. - They build 
lange (tnd roomy ‘praba with outeigger, and 
on any coast or ialand they take » fancy for, 
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GINDAR, 


‘They catch tartle and trepang, hunt deer and wild 
pige and dry the meat, and cut down the forest 
and plant rico or maize. Pitta gigas, a large 
ground thrush of Gilolo,isone of the most beauti~ 
ul dirds of the East. ‘Ita plamage is a velvety 
black above, breast of pure white, shoulders of 
azure blue, and belly of vivid crimson. Chsr- 
mosyna placentis of Gilolo ia one of the smallest 
and most beautiful of the brush-tongued lories. 
Coetia d'Urvillei, a rare and beautiful day-fiyiog 
moth.——Horsburgh ; Bikmore ; Wallace, ii. pp. 2, 8. 

GINDAR, Hisp. An insect that Tetroys 

wring grain and pulses. 

GINDING, « land wind in East Java, occasioned 
by the S.E. monsoon blowing right over the land 
through the gap at Kiakka, 1000 feet above the 
sea, between the Jyang and Tengger mountains, 
8000 and 9000 feet high, 





GINGEE, Ginji, or Ghinji, in the S. Areot diffe 


district, in lat. 12° 15° 19° N., and long. 79° 
26' 8” E., a town and fort 35 miles Ti, of 
Pondicherry. In the contests between the rival 
French and British, and rival Mahratta and 
Mahomedan princes, Gingee and neighbourhood 
‘were frequently scenes of strife, but it long con- 
tinued a French possession. In the 17th and 
18th century it was taken by Sivaji, was attacked 
by Aurangeeb, stored by tho French, but finally 
occupied by the Bi 





ch. 

the graut of Pondicherry in 1674, from a taja of 
Gingeo, who acknowledged the king of Narsinga 
ag his superior; but this latter was at the same 
time dependent ov Viviapor. Sivaji took poascs- 
sion of Gingee about the year 1677, and confirmed 
the above grant in 1680.—Rennelt’s Miroir. 

GINGELLY OIL, Sesamnm Oil. 

Nallennai, . 
‘Manchi-nuna, 








Tax, 
‘To, 


Gingelly is the commercial name for the Seaa- 
mum orientale. Three varieties of the plant are 
cultivated in India, —the white-seeded (Saffed-til), 
the red or parti-coloured (Kala-til), 
variety (Tillee). It is the last which affords the 
greater proportion of the gingelly oil of commerce. 
A sort of acsame oil, sometimes called is 
obtained from the red-seeded varioty. Black 
sesame is sown in March, and ripens in May. 
‘Red sesame is not sown till June. The black- 
seeded variety (Tillee) affords a larger percent 
of oll than tho red-seoded Lind. It is gatensively 
cultivated in Southern Asia for the oil expressed 
from the seeds, which are slightly oval, amall, 
‘tastelesa, and inodoront The varieties of aeed 

the same properties, and in commerce aro 
maak ojo bork fs 8 mld state. 
Gingelly seed is Inrgely exported to England and 
Franoe, and the oil is perhaps consumed to a 
greaiar extent than. any other by the natives of 
india, and is second only to cocoanut oil in its 
importance as an article of commerce. The 
isparity of colours observed in this oil ia attri- 
buted tothe mode of preparation, The method 
i in that of throwing the fresh 
cleansing into the 














The French obtained 747604 


and the black and 


GINGER. 


‘The oil thus becomes mixed with a lange portion 
of the colouring matter of the epidermis of the 
seed, and is neither eo pleasant to the eye, nor so 
agreeable to the taste, as that obtained by first 
repeated) washing the seeds in cold water, or by 
fieg them for's short time, until the whole 

of the reddish-brown colouring matter is removed, 
and the seeds have become perfectly white, They 
are then dried in the aun, and the oil ex) 
asusual, This process yields 40 to 44 per cont, 
of a very pale straw-coloured sweet-smelling oil, 
an excellent substitute for olive oil, In India 
the oil ia chiefly used in cookery, in anointing the 
person, for making toap, and for burning in lamps. 
In England it is chiefly used for the manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for which 
it is better suited than cocoanut oil, owing to the 
lower temperature at which it ‘ongeats Tn 

ifferent parte of the Madras Presidency the price 
of this oil varies from Re. 1°5 to Rs, 6 per maund 
of 25 Tbs, Til or gingelly seed exported from 
India, chiefly to France, and from Bengal and 
Bombay : 
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1,153,802 $489,202, 
Tososent 7090,210 
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Zenzero,, . . . » In, 

Jurinking, also Tait, “Tav. 

‘Ada (green), |; Bena. Bepadns, algo Alya,MALAT, 

Khyeng-khyuk (gr.), Bux, Inchiver, . . _ 

Khyeng-dscin (ry), Ganges, +. Pown 
junky, ee se CaN. Inbity 

Kan Wang, Peb'kiang, Cit. Santhi,Scingavere, RANBK, 

ber, yor. Enghuru, y+ SINGM, 

Fr Jengibre, Agenjibre, | Sr. 

Gan, Inji (green), Shukku, TAM. 

Emp, Shont, . |... TEb 

Fi jofl, SS Tune. 





Dr. Royle thinks that the Sanskrit name Sringa- 
vern is the source of many of ita names, 

‘The gingor plant is cultivated in the tropical 
regions of Asia, America, and Africa. In India itis 


‘Pet, generally cultivated in gardens, being vown about 


tho cominencement of the rains, in bods of about six 
feet agnare, and in ich to ‘The planting 
consists in dividing part of the green root, whi 
the natives first soak in a mixture of cow-dung 
‘water; it is then planted about two inches 
deep and about one foot apart. It requiresa great 
deal of water, and to be kept clear of weeds. 
When tha stalks dry, the ginger may be taken up, 
although it is sometimes left’ in the ground for 
one or two years. It is better for remaining 
twelve montis, and must be watered during the 
Gry season. ‘The stem reaches generally three or 
fous fet i, height an is ronowed yearly ; while 
the root, which is' the part known as ginger, 
botaniealiy termed a rhkome, is biennial, In 
Jarsica the roots are dug up in Janusty or 
February when about a year old, and after the 
stems are withered. They are well washed, freed 
from it, and in some casee, expecially with the 
better kinds, the epidermis or outer coat is striy 
ff; and hetos the division of ginger into white, 
or uncoated, and into black, unacraped, 


imsting the quality of 
greet or coated, In estimeting the quality of ginger, & 


variety of particulars are taken int 

as whether the rhizomes are coated or mncosted, 

‘their form, coloar, and - reyes “aii 
Ont of 21 samples ging in 

Loken 18 were found by Dr Hamall to be 


GINGER. 


adulterated with sago meal, potato flour, wheat 
flonr, ground rice, cayenne pepper, mustard 
husks, and turmorie ‘powder in various quantities, 
but in the majority of casea constituting the prin- 
cipal part of the article. A great part of that 
found in the shops had been washed in whiting 
and water, under the pretence of preserving it 
from inkeota, The dark-coloured kinds are fre- 
quently bleached with chloride of lime. 

Great Britain imported 88,854 cwta. in 1870,and 
32,000 ewts, in 1871. Ginger crported from 
Indie— 

ie, Ra Lin, Rs 
4.383897 10,008 isre79, 9100805 13,05;846 
Gears "Satiim eroao, Srmoloo, “annie 
Soariaoe  Sitsioet 

The Malabar ginger exy from Calicut is 
‘the produce of the district of Shernand, situated 
fn the south of Calicut, a place chiefly inhabited 
by Moplas, who look spon the ginger cultivation 
a8 a most valuable and profitable trade. The soil 
of Sbernaad is so very lururiant, and so well 
suited for the cultivation of ginger, that it is 
reckoned the only place in Malabar where the plant 
grows and thrives to perfection. The only suit- 
able kind of soil is that which, being red earth, 
is yet free from gravel, and the soil good and 
heavy. ‘Tho cultivation generally commences 
about ‘the middlo of May, after tho groumd has 

@ & thorough process of ploughing, 
harrowing, etc. At tho commenccment of the 
monsoon, beds of ten or twelve fect long by three 
or fonr feet wide aro formed, and in these beds 
sinall holes aro dug at three-fourths to one foot 

which are filled with manure. roota, 
hitherto enrefully buried ander sheds, are dag 
out, the good ones picked from thoso which aro 
affected by the moisture, ar any other concomitant 
of a half-year’s oxclusion from the atmosphere, 
and the proces of clipping them into suitable 
wizos, for planting performed, by cutting the 
fingsr into pieces of an inch and a half to two 
inches long, These are then buried in the holes, 
which have been previously manured, and the 
whole of the beds are then coverod with a good 
thick layer of grecn leaves, which, whilet they 

sorve as manure, also contribute to keep the 
from unnecessary dampness, which might other- 
‘wise be occasioned by the hoavy falls of rain 
doring the months of June and July. Rain is 
essentially requisite for the growth of the ginger; 
it is also, however, necessary that tho beds be 
constantly kept from inundation, which, if not 
carefully attended to, cntirely ruin the crop. 
Great precaution is therefore taken in forming 
drains between the beds, and letting water out, 
thus preventing a superfluity. On account of the 
great tendency some kinds of leaves have to breed 
worms and insects, strict care is observed in the 
scleotion, and none but the particalar kinds used 
in manuring ginger aro lest the wrong 
onea might fetch in worms, which, if once in the 
resorted to ly 


1875-76, 
isra-r7, 
‘WwIT-78, 





beds, no remedy can be 
to destroy them, and thus in a very short time 
they rain the anop,, Worms bred from the leaves 
laid on the soil, though highly destructive, are 
ik inser cultivation ax those 

effect of the sail. The 


former kind, whilst they destroy the beds in which 
‘they once appear, do not spresd to 
other beds, be ever 80 close ; but the 


Jstter kind must of course be found in almost all 


GINSENG. 


the beds, as they do not proceed from accidental 
causes, but from the nature of the aoil. In cases 
Yike these the whole crop is oftentimes ruined, 
‘The present mode of ting the land for 
tbis crop in the West lies, is by first care- 
fully boeing off all bushes and weeds from the 
piece intended to plant; the workmen are then 
placed in a Kine, and dig forward the land to the 
fall depth of the hoe, cutting the furrow not more 
than from five to ix inches thick. ‘The land is 
then allowed to polverie for a short time itis 
or receiving the plants, by open! 

dail wih p the hoe, from ten to irate | ces 
apart, and the same in depth, chopping or breakin, 
uD any olods that may be ia the land, Two. of 
three women follow and drop the planta in tha 
drills, say from nine to ten inches apart, The 
plants or sete are the amall knots or fingers broken 
Of the original root, as not worth the scraping. 
The plants are then covered in with » portion of 
the carth-bank formed in drilling. reat care 
‘and attention is required to keep them clean from 
weeds until they attain sufficient age. They 
throw out a pedicle or footstalk in the course of 
the second ot third week. the leaves of which are 
of similar shape to that of the Guinea grass, 

Ginger is very liahle to rot, particularly if 
planted in too rich a soil, or where it may be 
subject to heavy rains. The general avera; 
of yicld is from 1500 to 2000 Ibs. per acre 
Plain, althoogd as much a $000 Ibe of ginger 

ne been cured from one acre. | 

inger Preserve is made from the youn, 
shoole' put forth every speing by the pecemial 
rhizome. These shoolg aro carefally” picked, 
washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, and then pre- 
served in jars with syrup. Dried’ ginger of good 
quality, goft and mealy, may be converted into 
excellent preserved ginger, The thizomes, s6- 
leoted with care, are to be immersed for three or 
four weeks in very weak eyrup, ecarcely stronger 
than sugar and water, to which « small. portion 
of the carbonate of potash has been added. As 
soon ns the ginger has become erp soft, it 
is pat in very stron, white sugar. 
Gudger preserve fs imported fatg India solely from 
Chin, in cases coutaining half-a-dozon of jars 
cach, the eapacity of each jar being about 8 Ibs, 
—Pr. P. Browne; Poole's St, of Commerce ; 
Mason's Tenn. ; Hassall’s Food ; Riddett's Garden 
ar KC. Dict.; Fauikner's Dict.; Simmonds. 
ERBREAD TREE, or Doom palm of 
is the Hyphine Thebaica (Cucifera The- 
baioa), and receives its name from its frait havin, 
the look and taste of gingerbread. Tt is ata 
by Dr, Lindley to produce the bdellium. Ita 
wood is used for various domestic purposes, and 
its kernels tnened into rosaries —Seeman. 

GIN-RIKSHA, Jar. Literally, msa-poner 
carriage, a wo - wheeled ‘conveyance, 
dragged by two or more coolies. 

GINSENG. Ancio-Cam. ‘The famed gin- 
seng substances are known to the Chinese af 
Jin-san, Lian-sen, Hwang-san, Shin-tean, Kwan- 
‘tung-jin-san, and Kwan-si-jinean, The Dutch 
call it Kraft Wurzel, and the Tartars, Obrots, 
‘That obtained in the’ provinces of Shen-ti, Pob- 
ghit-H, and Shing-king is the 











Panax gieeng, J of this drug is 
ginseng, once ‘Reale quinquatotum, 


GIRAFFA CAMELOPARDALIS. 


which is ly used in Central China, is the 
American ginseng. The Shing-king plant, called 
Kwan-tang-jin-san, ia almost sn. imperisl ‘mono- 
ly. A plant called Tang-san, which seems to 
bine graagten bean or bison ys ape substi- 
e true ginseng, seems to be s species 

of Campanula or "Adenophorn. Corean B 
ranks next after the Kwan-tung-jin-san of Man- 
churia,—in fact, constitutes the ouly available drug 
in the hands of traders. This, however, is often 
adulterated with Japanese ginseng, which again 
in often adulterated with roots of Campanula 
glance, etc, The Manchuria wild ginseng is care- 
fully searched for by the Manchu, The picocs, 
after carcful trimming with a bamboo knile, and 
drying in still air, are made to assume something 
of the form of the human body or miniature 
human hand. They are yellowish, semi-trans- 
Parent, firm, brittle to sdme extent, and of a 
Sweet mucilaginous taste, inclining to bitterness. 
It is easily injured by damp and worms, and great 
care is taken to preserve the true Manchurian 
lant. It is prepared as an extract or as & 
lecoction, and always in cilver vessels. It ia 
Prescribed in almost every kind of discase of a 
severe character, but the stage of each disease in 
which it ia administered is carefully distinguished. 
It is given in all forms of debility, spermatorrhoen, 
asthma, hemorrhages, severe dyspepsia, vomiting 
of pregnant women, chronic malarious affections, 
and the typhoid stages of epidemic fover; and 
its effects apparently are of an alterativa, tonic, 
stimulant, carminative, and demulcent nature. 
Dr. Smith observes that some positive efficacy 
of a sustaining charactor does really exist in this 











apecies of ivywort. The leaves aresoldin bundles, of 


and are said to bo emetic and 

The ghiaeng that comes to 
from Corea and Tartary, is carcful 
from the air, and sells at from G dollars to 800 
and even 400 dollars the ounce. 

Ginseng, Bastard, Shang-tung-jio-san, Cune., 
‘Tang-san, Crun., is obtained from the roots of 
several species of Adenophora, Campavuia, Phy- 
teuma, and Platycodon, which are largely used 
to sdulterate and as substitutes for the genuine 

i ; but the Japanese seem to prize the roots 
of Onmpanula glauca as highly as the true gin- 
eeng. Also the virtues of the true ginseng are 
exhausted, and the now worthless root re-sold. 
Plants of Sban-si and other Chinese provinces, 
ealled by the Chinese Tang-san, also Fang-tang- 
man, algo Lu-tang, also Ch’uen-tang, and Ming- 
tang, are often substituted for ginseng. 

Ginomg, Bleck. 

‘Heh-san ; Hiuen-san, Cure, | binge oe . Cnn. 

This Chinese plant is grown in Ho-chau (Ngan- 
hwui), and in aN anf. provincen of Osion. 
Ita black fleshy roots have some resemblance to 

inseng ; taste raw and sweetish, with little odour, 
Qronglt used by incense-makers, 

Ginseng, Extractof, Jin-san-kau, CHIN., is care- 
folly; ed in eilver vessels. Itis used tomake 
tho Taai-tanu-bwan, or regenerating pills nod at 
two toels apiece in Hankow.—Smith; Williams’ 
Middle Kis p,284; Sim, Com, Pro. 436-37 ; 
Hon, Mr, Morvison’s Comp, Des. ; Lockhart, 109. 

GIRAFFA CAMELOPARDALIS. Susdev, 

a. 
Garvas camelop., Jinn. | Giraffs camelop., Brezson. 
0. Ospentts, Geel, Opilty. \Goniog Gmelin. 


tor: 














ant. 
ang tl, chiefly parod 
protected 


GIRDHANA. 


Var. b. Pals colour. 
Cemelop, girafe, var. A. | O. Sensarensis, Geof 

Binloris wende” |G, Sansns! Spy. 

Kamel pasrd, . . Dor. jCamelopard, . . ENG, 

_ The giraffe, one of the Ruminantise, has per 
sistent horns in both sexes ; the horns ate covered 
ith. hainy skin, with tuft of hair af the ti, 
Lip not grooved, entirely covered with hair, mu 
prodaced before the nostril; tongue very exten- 
sive; neck very long, body short; hinder lege 
short, false hoof none ; tail clongate, with a 

of thick hair at the end—Eng. Cye. 

GIRAH. Huwp, A Imot, a division of a gan, 
Sal-girah, the knot made annually ou a birthday. 

GIRAR, 36 miles SE, of Wardah district, is 
famed for the shrine of Shaikh Khaja Farid." It 
is on tho top of the hill close by, and attracts a 
continual flow of devotees, Hindu as well as 
Musalman. He was born in Hindusten, and, 
after wandering about for some thirty years an a 
fakir, he came and settled on the Girar hill about 
the year A.D. 1244, There is a belief that: the 
zoolites on the Girar Hille are petrified cocoanute 
‘and other articles of merchandise belonging 40 
two travelling traders, who mocked the saint, on 
which he turned theit whole stock-in-tmde into 
stones as 2 punishment. 

GIRARDINIA LESCHENAULTIANA. 

Urtica heterophylla, Ruzb, 
Neilgherry nettle, . Exc, | Ann thorigenam, MaLeat, 

Grows in the Konkans, the Peninsula, Nepal, 
and ie frequent all over the higher range of the 
Neilgherries. ‘The bark yicldsa fine, strong, white, 
Barliike fibre, which cho hill people obtain by 
plunging the plant into hot water, to deprivo it, 

ite virulently stinging properties, and then 
peeling tho stalks, The textile material to pre- 
1s of great strength, and the Todawar use it 
as thread. It is worth £200 a ton in England.— 
ME. J.B. 

GIRASI, a predatory, piratical race on the 
Mabratta coast, qu. Grassia, 

GIRBAR. In Oman, the hides of the sheep or 
gonte are made into leather vessels, called Girl 
‘Those of kids or lambs serve for milk, while the 
larger are used for either wine or water. They aro 
tanned with the bark of the acacia ; and tho hai 
part, which is left without, is generally, thoug! 
not invariably, cleai ‘The apertures through 
Which the logs protruded. are closed up, and the 
fluid within is diecharged through the opening of 
the neck, which is gathered together and fastened 
by means of a leathera thong, its extremity being 
cut in the form of a tongas or spout, They are 
slug alongside their camels; and Bedouin, when 
thirsty, may frequently be observed drinking from 
them wilet in that position. ‘They anrwer 
than jars becuse; if the camel run against troee 
or ita felow-beaste in the caravan, they are not 
liable to be broken, and from tho evaporation 
constantly going on, the water is also kept eool ; 
bat whilst new, sufficient attention in not paid ¢o 
cleansing them, and their contents thua aoquire 
a loathsome taste and amell.—Wellsted, Tr. 1. 89. 

GIRDAWUREE, also written Girdawnet. 
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GIRDLES. 


wealth.’ Here be first gave proofs of miraculous 
power, and a cave in this hill was the first shrine, 
‘on his apotheosis, whence hia miracles and oracles 
were made known to the Yadu race. From this 
cave (Gopha) is derived another of his titles, 

nath, * a eae be iewtgpan from Cs aieeg 
Gopi-nath, ‘Lord of the Gopi,” or pastoral nym] 
On'the annual festeal held at ‘Girdbane, the sacred 
mount ia purified with copious oblations of milk, 
for which all the cows of the district are in requi- 
sition. The worship of Krishna in ancient days, 
like that of Apollo amongst Grecks, was chiefly 
celebrated in caves, of which there were many 
scattered over India, The most remarkable were 
those of Girdhana in Vrij, Gaya in Babar, Goph- 
nath on the shores of Saurashtra, and Jalindra on 
the Indua—Tod, i. p. 545. 

GIRDLES are worn by Mabomedans and 
Hindus. ‘They are alluded to in the Bible, Psalm 
cix, 19, ‘Lat it be unto him aa a girdle wherewith 
he is girded continually ;’ Daniel x. 5, ‘Whose loins 
‘were girded with the fine gold of Uphaz,’ Many of 
the Hindus, both men and women, wear a silver 
or gold chain round their loins; and ail Mahome- 
dans in full dress wear a touslin girdle, called a 
Kamrband or Join-girdle: Paalnt xcii. 1, ‘Strength 
wherewith he hath girded himsclf.’ When an 
Awiatia ig about to set off on a journey, to lft a 
borden, or to do something which requires exer- 
tion, he binds firmly his loose upper garment 
round his loins. 

GIRI, Pabur, and Tous rivers are tributaries 
of the Jamna, and up the valley of the Giri to 
Kotkai thero isa great consumption of wood and 
charcoal in connection with the iron-sraclting, for 
which that locality is famous.—Chey, Panj. Rep. 

GIRNAR, in lat. 21° 30" N., long, 70° 42' E., a 
hill 3500 feet high, near Junagarh in Kattyawar, 
and 40 miles to the north of Somnath. The Jaina 
reli regard it as sucred, only second in 
importance to Palitana, and it is also reverenced by 
Hindus, Of the holy objects on and near it may 
be micationed, a rock at the foot of the hill out- 
aide the town, and which is covered with a set of 
Asoks’s inscriptions, 250 u.c. Another inseription 
(150 4.0.) relates how the local ruler, Rudra Dama, 
defeated the king of the Dokhan; while o third 
(457 2D.) records the bursting of the embank- 
mnent of the Sudarsana tauk, and the rebuildi 
of bridge which was destroyed Ly the flood. 
The principal group of temples at Girnar is situ- 
ated on a ledge, about 600 feet fiom the summit, 
gad nearly ae: fest shore, the lerel at to ea, 

a ingens, an i e oldest is 
that of Neminath. PiApout 2700 feet above the sea, 
and 2500 above Junagarh, are a series of Jain 
temples on a ledge of the mountain. In a smail 
waderground chamber is the Jaina statue of Ami- 
jhura, or perspiring idol. The meaning of this is 
‘unknown, but it is sapposed to be Amrit] 
ox nectar-drop, On the higbest peak at Kalika is 
Amba Mata, the dread mother, the universal 
mother, called also Sri Mata Ambika. ‘The 
famous Bhairava J’bap, or death-leap, is near the 
Jain temples, It is a huge rock that rises on the 
exige of the ledge, and slightly overhangs the great 
precipice. ‘The leap has been forbidden, 
even now it is occasionally taken. The peak of 
Gorukha Natha rises about 3500 feet sbove the sea, 
and Datatrya peak is almost the same height ; it is 
sacred to Neminath, whose first convert was king 
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Datatri. There are many ascetic devotees, and in 
‘the jungles below there were atid to be some of the 
‘The Jain temples on Girnar Hill are very 
elaborate and beautiful, much in the uaaal style 
of Hindu architecture. ‘The most striking charac- 
teristics of their interiors gre their fine teaselated 
marble pavements, their painted domes, their 
exquisitely shaped and carved pillars, sometimes 
of granite and green syenite,— their antique 
porticoes, beautiful amall sculptures and colossal 
statues." The central dome of the temple to 
Neminath is curiously, painted, and snsrounded 
by female figures. It has beautiful marble pil 
Osea ofalternate tinct and hite marthe. 

GIRONNIERA RETICULATA, Thw., Koditani, 
Taw, a large and valuable timber tree found in 
the Beninealn inthe ghat foresta, up to 3000 feet 
elevation, from S, Canara down to Travancore 
and Tinnevelly, also in Ceylon. The wood ia very 
hard and heavy, and is 2 valuable engineering 
timber.—Beddome, Ft. Sylv. p. 318, 

GIRWA, Girui, Girwi, or Gerwa Hyp. A 
grain blight of N. India and the Mabratta country, 
which occurs from late heavy rains and east winds. 
It is e red fangus which covers the leaves, and, 
when it adheres to the stems, thrusts ita roots 
throagh the pores of the epidermis, and robe tho 
grain of the sap as it esconds. It turna the crop 
of a brick-dust colour, 

GISEKLA PHARNACIOIDES. LZ. 2. 

Et-eilla pala, , . SiNGR. | Esukadanti kare, . TEL. 
Menoll kire, . . Taw. | Isaka dasari kura,. 5, 

‘A plant of N. Africa and Asin, haa been reoom- 
mended for tapeworn. Tho lotves are used by 
tho natives in the preparation of dholl. Wight in 
Teones gives also G. molluginoides and Q. rubella. 


—Jafirey. 
GISKONI, a Baluch tribe in the Dehra Ghasi 
Khan district.—AacGregor, N.W. F, p. 584, 
GITA. 8 ‘A song, a hymn, Of these, 
the most celebrated is the Gita Govinda, an 
crotie poem by Jaya Deva. It sings the loves of 
Krishna with Nadha and other of the cowherd 
girls. A mystical interpretation has been pnt 
Soon it, Bir Willian Jones aod Ms, Hidwin 
Arnold made some translations of it; and Lassen 
published aa edition with a Latia translation. 
Othera are the Gita Girisha, Gita Shankara, 
Gita Gourishs, Raga Mala, Sangita Ratnakara, 
Gana Vidya, Sangita Darpana, and Sangita Ra- 
hasya— Ward, iv. p. 409. See Geeta. 
GIVOTTIA ROTTLERIFORMIS. Gri, 


. sata ai 

‘yory common, middling-sized tree in 8, India, 
one of the Euphorbiacer, found in Ceylon, the 
Circar Hilla, and in @ very few of the Bombay 
jangles inland above the ghate. Seed yields an oil 
valuable for fine machinery. The wood ia light, 




















hare, and is used only for making the figures, toys, and 


models manufactured at Gokak, in the Southern 
‘Mabratta country.— Drs. Wight, Gibson; Bed- 
dome; Th. Zeyl. p. 278. + 
GLACIERS are masses of ico which are formed 
and remain in the valleys and on the slopes of 
mountains. In every part of the Himalaya 
of Western Tibet, wherever the mountains attain 
a sufficient elevation to be covered with 
snow, glaciers are to be found. In the lofty chain 
of the Cis and Trans Sutloj Himalaya, and af the 
peaks rise toa very groat height, 
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snd collect in winter enormous depths of snow, 
the glaciers are of great length. In the central 
of Tibet, which are often lower, and even 
in their loftiest parts are less snowy than the 
bounding chains, the glaciers are of inferior 
dimensions. Where the snow-bed is at once cut off 
abruptly in an ice cliff, which can hardly be said 
to be in motion, or rather whose motion must be 
almost entirely from above downwards, moraines, 
whieh on the larger glaciers and among mountains 
of easily decaying rocks are of astonishing dimen- 
sions, form the margins of each glacier, and also 
ocour longitudinally on different parts of their 
surface, increasing in number as the glacier ad- 
vances, till at last the several series, whose origin 
can long be traced to the different ramifications of 
the glacier, become blended into one. Xn route 
to Kara-korum, after leaving the Nubra valley, 
when a sufficient elevation above his encampment 
had been gained, Dr. Thotnson obtained a com- 
wanding view of the glacier which occupied the 
continuation of the main valley. It was nearly 
straight, and he guessed at least five or six miles 
Jong. The inelination of its surface was consider- 
able. On each side, two or three lateral ginciers, 
descending from the mountains by which it was 
enclosed, contributed to increase its size, all loaded 
with heaps of stones, which had at the lower end 
of the central glacier so accumulated as completely 
to cover ita whole aurface, Onc day he proceeded 
along the end of the emall plain close to which 
he had been encamped. On the right hand was 
‘an ancient moraine, which prevented him from 
gosing the road in aavanee. At the upper end of 
the plain he found « small streamlet running 
parallel to the moraine ; and about a mile from 
camp reached the end of a small glacicr, from 
which the atreamlet bad its origin. Crossing the 
latter, which was still partially frozen, be ascended. 
in a deep hollow between tho left side of the 
glacier and the moraine. The icy mass had not 
t begun to thaw, the temperature being still 
Below Treering. After half a mile he ascended 
on the surface of the ice, and as soon as he did 80, 
was ennbled to see that the glacier had its origin 
in a ravine on the south, and entered the main 
valley almost opposite to him. The great body of 
the ioe took a westerly direction, forming the 
glacier along which be had been travelling; but a 
tion formed a cliff to ine cantw: as which 

ipped abruptly into » small, apparently 
et ‘ht dlatance of perhaps 500 yards there 
was another glacier, which descended from a 
valley in the northern range of monotains, and, 
like the one on which he stood, presented a per- 
i ‘wall to the little lake. Right and left 
piles of boulders, 
occupying the intervat between ita margin and 
the mountains, or rather filling up a portion of 
which it would otherwise i 


, and, pasal 
margin of the lake, asceaded on the 
beyond, a8 before, between the ice, and, on reach- 
ing the surface of the second glacier, he found 
‘that a similar but smaller depression iny 
t to the enst, in which also there waa small 
another mage of ice beyond it. This thi 
lao came from the north, and was » much 
formidable mans than those which had 
cromed, It was very steep, and 
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was covered with snow, which was beginning to 
thaw more than was convenient. When at the 
highest part, he found that though apparently 
nearly level, it sloped downwards sensibly though 
Tory slightly, for nearly half a mile in an easterly 
direction, Yt was evident to him that he had now 
reached the highest part of the ascent, which be 
assumed to be 17,600 feet, and that the crest of 
the pass was covered by this glacier, 

The existence of glaciers in Western Tibet was 
first made known by Vigne, who alludes to them 
in his Travels in Kashmir, ii, p, 285. Colonel 
Richard Strachey was the first who proved their 
existence, in 1847, in the Himalaya, On the 
northern side of the Kara-korum and in the 
Kouen Lun there are glaciers having forms iden- 
tical with thoeo of tho Alps. Some of them are 
considerably larger than the glaciers in Europe, 
In the Himalaya the lowest glacicrs go down to 
10,500 feet,—tho Pindari ending at 11,492 feet, 
the Timtunne at 11,430 feet, the Tsoji at 10,967 
feet, and the Chaia’ at 10,520 feet. In Western 
‘Tibet they descend to about the same elevation ; 
thus the Mustagh to 11,576 feet, the Tap 11,608 
cet, the Tami Chuet 10,460 feet, the Bepho glacier 
near Askoli, even to 9876 fect. ‘The latter is 
worthy of notice as a remarknble euse of low 
termination, In the Koaon Lun the glaciers end 
probably at’heights not much differing from those 
in Western Tibet; at least, #o may be inferred 
from the height of the mow limit, as Also fro 
the genera} appearance of the upper part of the 
glaciers. The glaciers on both flanks of tho Elchi 
yeas preunt however, no instances of partivalarly 

ont, 

Dr. Hooker could not discover any in the more 
eastern valleya, even #0 low as 14,000 feet, though 
at the hot season extensive anow-beds remain un- 
melted at but little above 10,000 fect. The foot 
‘of the stupendous glacier filling tho broad head of 
the Ti is certainly not below 14,000 feet, 
though, being continuous with the perpetual snow 
(or névé) of the summit of Kinchinjingow, it must 
Have 14,000 feet of ce in perpendicalar’ height, 
to urge it forwards, Dr, Hooker made frequent 
excursions to the great glacier of Kinekinjingow. 
Ita valley is about four miles long, broad and flat. 
Chango-kbang rears ita blue and white cliffs 
4500 feet above ita wost flank, and throws down 
avalanches of stones and snow into the valley. 





deep Hot eprings burst from the ground near some 


granite rocks on its floor, about 16,000 feet above 
the sea, and only a mile below the glacier, and 
the water collects in pools; its temperature ia 110°, 
and in places 116°, or 4° hotter than that of the 
Yeum-tong hot springs, though 4000 feet higher, 
and of peetisely the came character. A Barbares 
and some other plants make the neighbourhood of 
the hot springs 4 little oasis; and the large marmot 
is common, uttering its sharp, chirping equeak. 
De. Hooker (i. p. 1) found the moraines tn the 
‘Sikkim valleys at 7000 or 8000 feat elevation. ‘This 
would show either that the climate has changed, 
or that the mountain mass has become d 

equal to 8000 feet since the formation of the 











moraines. 

In the Western Himalaya, in the Mustagh range, 
are twoglaciers mmodiataly adjoining one ancthen, 
possessing a united longth of 65 miles, Another in 
their neighbourhood is 21 miles long and from 1 
to2 miles wide. Ite upper portion ia 24,000 feet 
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above the sea-level, and ita lower portion termi- 
nates in massea of ice 250 feet in height and 3 
‘miles in breadth, and is 16,000 feet above the sea. 
Qlaciera are called Gal by the Bhotia. 

‘Thero is a glacier in the valley of Brabaldo, in 
Little Tibet, a short distance from the village of 
‘Arindo. Its width is about 450 yards, and n 
& hundred feet high, and a large river flows wit 
velocity from below it. 

Tn 1889, Major A. Cunningham traversed a 
magnificent glacier which spanned tho valley of 
the Oheli river, below the 
feat). It was fissured in 
ing down the main fissure, which waa five feet 
wide, he aaw the stream trickling at a depth of 
more than 300 fest. The surface was covered 
with hardened snow and embedded stones; but the 
mani, as seen in the fisiures, was clear, transparont 
ice, filled with white specks. This ‘glacier was 
about a mile long aud a quarter of a mile broad, 
with an average depth of 200 or 300 feet. In 
the same range, Dr. Thomson saw a similar 
glacier to the north of the Saj pass, about 30 miles 
to the north-west of Kali Debi. In 1847, Major 
Canningham crossed a second and larger glacior 
to the north of the Parang pass, at 18,500 feet. 
It extended down the het 
24 miles, At its termination it was 90 feet high, 
but a quarter of » mile upward it was inlly 160 
feet thick. 

‘Dr. Thomson observed a larger glacier on the 
northern ride of the Umnsi La, on crossing into 
Zangekar. It extended from the top of the pass, 
18,123 feet, down to ® level of 14,500 feet, 
end was not less than three or four miles in 
length. In two different parts of the Shayok, 
above and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thomson in 
1848, tho bed of the stream is completely spanned 
dy onormons glaciers. The great glacier is about 
BU miler below Sassar, and 20 miles above the 
junction of the Changchen-mo. Lieut-olonel 
‘Alexander Cunningham (Ladakh, p. 94), desenb- 
ing the Shayok or Khunda river, a tributary of 
the Indus, which rises in the Kara-koram moun- 
tains to the noithward of Leh, in lat, 35° N., 
and long. 78° E., tells us that in these cold and 
lofty regions almost every ravine is filled with 
& glacier ; that since 1826 the channel of this 
river had never been clear, and the accumulated 
watera had formed a lake of considerable size, 
called Nubra-teho, This barrier has burst on 
three recent occasions,—in 1826, 1883, and 1841. 
In that of 1841, when the rushing waters reached 
‘Torbela, on the Indus, the river came down 
furiously in an absolute wall of mud, a horrible 
mess of foul rales, earcascs of soldiers, ita, 
war-steeds, camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, 
trees and household furniture, in one flood 
ruin, for Syam Singh Atariwaia, of raja Gulab 
Singh's army, was encamped in the bed of the 
Indus at Kulaithree Coss, above Torbela, in check 
of Painda Khan, and but that part of the 
were then in hot purmtit, the destruction 
have been greater. Only thoee escaped who took 
at once to the mountsin-side. Throughout the 
mountain course of the Indus, fields, houses, and 
trees were swept away, but man and the animals 
which he ee domesticated 
te escape. 
ens es Shayok, rose to a height of 60 

, and to 30 feet at Skardo. 
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Chorkonda, a glacier in Balti, in Tibet, ix in 
lat. 85° 36° N., and long. 75° 58" E., and 16,900 
feot above the sea. 

Thi-Gamin, & glacier in Eastern Tibet, in height 
22,260 feet English = 20,886 French feet. 

Captain Godwin- Austen, 24th Regiment, writing 
in 1863 on the glacier phenomena of the valley of 
the Upper Indus, notices the gluciers in that part 
of the great Himalayan chain which ae] ses: 
‘Tibet from Yarkand, in Int, 95° to 36°N., and 
long. 76° E., and extending over an area about 100 
miles from east to weet, from Kara-korum peak 
No. 2 (28,265 feet), to the mountain of Haramosh. 
Glaciers aupply the Hushe river, which joins the 
Indus opposite Kapelu. ‘Those of the upper 
portion of the valley take their rise on the southern 
side of tho peak of Masherbrum, and are about 
10 miles in length, 

‘The great Baltoro glacier takea its rise on the 
west of Mausherbrum peak ; on tho north it is 
joined by a great ice-feeder, which comes down. 
from peak No. 2; opposite to it, from the south, 
isanother, Both of these extend 9 or 10 miles on 
cither side of the main glacier. Thie, from its rive 
to its further end, measures $0 miles; ite course 
is from E. to W.; the breadth of the valley along 
ich it Sows i812 miles. It receives numerous 
tributaries along its course, some of which are 10 
miles and more in length; two of them on the 
N. Jead up to the Mustagh pass into Yarkand 
(18,000 feet), whence a glacier desoends to the 
NE. about 20 miles in longth. 

‘The Nohundi Sohundi glacier takes ite rine from 
a broad ice-ficld which les to the N. of lat, 36°, 
and haw a 8.E. course for 14 miles, with numerous 
Iniernls; it then turns 8., when it bears the name 
of the Punmah giacior; about 5 miles from the 
termination it is joined by a glacier from the 
N.W., 15 miles in length. 

‘The Biafo glacier is perhaps the moat roraark- 
able of any of thia part of the Himalayan range 5 
it hag a linear course of upwards of 40 miles; the 
opposite aides of the valley are very parallel along 
ita whole length, and the breadth of ice seldom 
exceeds s mile, except where the great feeders 
join it from the NE, Krom the summit-level 
of the Biafo Ganac a glacier is continued westward 
to Hisper in Nagayr, 28 to 80 miles in length, 

‘The Chogo, which terminates at Arundu, takes 
its rise between the mountain of Haramosh and 
the Nushik pass; it is about 24 miles in length, 
pith numerous tranches from Haramosb, 8 mile 
in length. 

‘The waters from all the glaciers, from that of 
Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the W., are oolleated 
into the Shigar river, which joins the Indus at 
Skardo. All these glaciers carry grest quantities 


















of of rock-detritus. ‘The blocks on the 


glacier are of groat size, There are groovings 
End old moraines of a former extension of the 
glaciers in this region, showing that they have 
at times reached many imilea beyond their present 
termination, and have risen upwards of 400 feet 
above their presentlevels, ‘There are thick 


secumulations of the valley of the Indus, partica- 
Karly in. the neighbonshood rae 
‘Thogiacer end peas of he fa Rubra, 
ase 
ae Ee me ed . 17° 97 SB, 
and 17.753 feet above the aes. Markhms, 


describing the glacier from beneath which the 
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Ganges issues, saya: ‘I beheld it before me in all 
ite savage grandeur, thickly studded with enormous 
loose rocks and earth. Extensive as my travels 
since this day have been through these ful 
monutains, and amidst all the splendid scenery I 
have looked on, I can,’ he sayz, ‘recall none 80 
strikingly magnificent’ as the glacier of the 
Ganges.’ —Crnning. ; Hooker ; Thomson ; Strachey. 

GLADWIN, FRANCIS, author of a History of 
Hindestan during the reigns of Jebangir, Shab- 
jeban, and Anrungzebe, Calcutta 1788. 

GLAM, —? A tree of Singapore; furnishes 
paper-like hark, used in caulking the seams of 
vemels. A similar substance occurs in + 
supposed to be the produce of a epecies of Arto- 
carpus —Rople Fib. Pl. p. 841. 

SLAPHYRIA, a genus of small trees belonging 
to the natural order Myrtacew. G. nitida iscalled 
by the Malays the tree of long life, probably 
from its maintaining itself at elevations where the 
other denizens of the forest have ceased to exist. 
It affords, at Bencoolen, a substitute for tea, and 
‘is known by the name of the tea-plaut. Various 
species of Leptospermum and Melalena bear the 
game namo in the Australian colonies. G. sericea 
thas lanceolate acumivated leaves. It is a mative 
= Penang and the west coast of Sumatra —Eng. 

Tye, 





PEus. 
z Res. 

Vidrio, 2... BP. 

eae Yr, Kennadi, . 2 > “Taat. 
Vitram,. 50. +L Lar, Addamoo, + ‘Te. 


Glass imported into India consists of shect and 
te glase, glass beads and false pearls, cominon 
ottles, and other ware. Between the years 
1874-75 and 1879-80 the value ranged from 
Re. 28,07,405 in 1876-77, to Rs, 34,99,313 in 
3876-76, "The shoet and plate glass was valued at 
two to four lakhs, and the beads and false pearls 
at Rs, 6,85,914 to Rs. 9,69,595. 7 ; 
‘The basia of alt glass is silica and alkali, of which 
the former, in the shape of common sand, isto be 
met with almost everywhere; the latter is to be 
had cheaply and in abundauce in most parts of 
India. The secondary materials also, indirectly 
esential to the manufacture of the best quality 
of glass, namely the fireclays used in the con- 
struction of the furnaces, are abundant, and of 
very superior descriptions. Yet with all these 
advantages the natives do not srpthe to have 
advanced in the manufacture beyond the first and 
‘very radest stages; and although it is one which, 
if successfully prosecuted, would probsbly meet 
with very extended encouragement, the manz- 
factare of the commonest bottles is not yet 
practised, ‘The chict defects of the native 
manwiasture are the ute of too large a quantity 
of alkali; in fot, in some cases, “ is a tach in 
excess, that it mi, e taster aq] rit 
tongas to the arccle. The fault now remarked 
upon is probably connected with and caused by 
another, that of the material being melted at too 
low a temperature and in too emall balk; 
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the ted with ferruginous 
fons to decor tho glam, Tea the heat a raised 
by the use of hellows blast. 
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ture is confined to one point of the mass, and is 
invufficiently diffused; while the body of motel 
under fusion being small, and the dome and sides 
above ground being thin, the heat ie dissipated 
from them, and never attains body and elevation 
sufficient to admit of the masa setting and purify- 
ing itself, or of ita being freed from air-bubbles 
by the addition of the proper proportion of silica. 
What is required is the preparation of the glam 
in larger quantiti $a time, and with this view 
larger and more carefully constructed furnaces, on 
the reverberating principle, to be heated by coal; 
after this, that the process should be attended to 
more scrupulously, nd the materials mixed by 
weight, instead of being thrown together by 
measure, as is too commotily the case ut present, 
Country glass is usually mado of dhobi's earth, 
a crude carbonate of soda, with a mixture of a 
little potash and lime 60 to 70 parts, and yellowish 
white sand 30 to 40 parts, compoced of small 
fragments of quartz, felspar, iron, and a trace of 
lime. In 100 parts, for good bottle glaas of Europe, 
are needed sand 58, sulphate of soda 29, line 
Hf, charcoal 1}. 

Iphate of soda only contains 46 per cent. of 
alkali, so that 29 parts contain 13; whilo the 
carbonate of aoda obtained from dhobi's earth 
contains between 80 and 40 per cont. of alkali, 
according to which the alkali used by the natives 
of India would be to that employed in Europe 
in the proportion of 23 to 13. 

‘Tho substances generllycaod Ly the natives in 
colouring glass are iron, which gives green, brown, 
and black shades ; manganoso for pink, parple, 
and black; copper for blue, green, and deep red: 
areenie for white; and chromate of iron for a dull 
green. Bangles for the wrist aro the chief articles 
Row made in India, and some of the coloars in the 
Bombay bazar are exquisite. The Chinese aanu~ 
faetures of porcelain, glass, aud glazes, their 
carving and engraving of gome, Chinese agates, 

- eryatala, and ivory, excite the i 
‘of Europe, as also does the Chinese and Japanese 

uer and varnish work, 

e art of glaas-making is yet in ita extreme 
infancy in the Panjab. The glass sand occurs in 
the form of a whittwh sand, mixcd with an alkali, 
‘which effloresces naturally. ' It in there called reh ; 
that only of a good white colour makes glass. 
Thin substance is identical with the alkaline 
efflorescence which appears in many paris, and 
whose presence ia destructive to cultivation, 
Wherever such an efflorescence oscar over clean 
sandy soil, thore is naturally formed @ mixture of 
send and alkali, which fuses into coarse Inmpa of 











bottle-green glass. 
Glass Beads. 

‘Kanch ke'manke, fatay, | Pasasie, «ose s Tam, 

Butirsachs, . . MALAr. | Pussala, ‘Tx, 


Coloured glass beads are largely worn in Indin 
by several non-Aryan racen Among the curious 
examples of persistence in art, are the 


‘beads which occur Mia bap in Afries, and in 
many parta of Asia. They are considered to be 
Phownici 


of Phoenician origin, but ere still made for the 
purpose of being bartered in Africa, ‘They are 
‘urually large, not round but -shaped, with 
alternate indented bands of red and blae, 


by « narrow white line Powell; Hooker ; Bogle, 
GLAUCUS, a genus of ces Timrds. G, hexa- 


"Hence the tempers- pterigius, Cuv., ocoura in the Indian and 8. Pacific 
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GLEDITSCHIA SINENSIS. 


ooeans, Tei a fragile, d dstiosay-coloard ani animal, 
and is about an inch lon; is Upper 
vivid purple, and its tor i ‘pearly whikes Bes 
p. 463 Collingwood. 
GLEDITSCHIA SINENSIS. Lam. 
‘Mimosa fers, Lourciro. 
‘Twau-kob,Taau-kish, CHIN |'Chu-ya-tsau-kish,. CHIN. 





‘One of the Leguminose met with in Obinaand Kanari, 


Cochin-China, with pods 8 to 12 inches long. 
They contain’ may flat seeds, and are used in 
washing the body, also for clothes. Parts of the 
plant are used medicinally.—Sniith. 

GLENNIEA ZEYLANICA. Hoot: Als. 
Sapindua unijugus, Tht. | Nephelium fuseatum, G2. 

‘A lange tree growing in Ceylon at Trincomalee, 
and on the monntaing up to 4000 feet elevation. 
—Beiitome, Ft. syte. p. 138. 

GLINUS LITOIDES, Lin. 





Qanaibuti, Hip, Zalhm-ichaiyat. Pans, 
Porprang, |, Kotuk af sien. 
‘Thie plant is given in the Panjab as a purga- 





tive in diseases of the abdomen, under the name 
of Zakhm-i-haiyat, which name, however, is also 
geurraily ascribed to Spheerauthus hirtus, also to 
Cissampelos pareira, and to the creeper Lettsomin. 
linus (risethemoides, Sharonnay-keevay, Tan, 
aprocumbent herb, with feshy leaves of a 
colour, used as spinach ; a very abundant and 
troublesome weed. G. dictamnoi ies, Linn., is of 
all India; ita tender ehoots are enten Sn curves, — 
Dr, J. LL. Stew aie 

GLOBBA CAKEYERR, On shady banks 
the Tenasscriin Provinces, this pretty orange- 
flowered globba is not uncommon. Wight in 
Joonue and Haxbargh PP. 80-81) describe 
several specics ; and the flowers of G. pendula of 
Chitagone and 'G. spathulata of Sylhet are lovely. 

alls is Pa-delng-guo of the Burmese, 

© GTOBIOCEPHATUS iNDicus, ee The 
Caling whale is closely affis 
Gi. deductor, but differs actesally in "peng 
wholly of » black colour, Its intermaxillaries 
are shorter; the teeth fewer and larger, number- 
ing six or seven above, seven or eight below on 
each side. The upper view of the maxillaries 
differs considerably in contour, being broader and 
‘ees elongated in the Indian species, and there are 
other discrepancies which are less marked. The 
sa ee ee, the beater = Rissii, the 
roun cachalot, which the Japanese caj 
ture, Other whales resort to the waters este fm 
Manchuria. Seals have been observed on the 
coasts of Lian-tung, but nothing is known of their 
apecies or habits.—Beng. As. Socy. Journ, No. 4, 
1852; Williams’ Middle Kingdom. 

GLOCHIDION, » genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Euphorbiaces. There are 
several species, shrubs or mnali trees. 

@ lanosotstiam, L., Bradleia lanceolaria, a 
useful timber tree of Assam. 

G. Neilgherrense, TV. Ic., a good-sized and very 
common tree on the Neilgherries, at the higher ele- 
vations about Ootecamund, in flower in May. The 
male flowers are yellow, the female greenish; 
Beddome is not acquainted with the timber— 
Roxb. ; Bedd. 

GLOCHIDION VELUTINUM. W. ic. 

Phyllanthus velutinus, Afuil. 
Keamil; Eslam of Bras, Sama, Ambu, of Ravi 
Crexan, Pundna of ‘Sura, 
Gelknaa sama, Jueicu. 




















GLUE. 


A mall tree not uncommon in the Panjab of 
S. India and Siwalik tract up to near the Indua. 
The wood is only used as fuel; the bark is 
employed for tanning.~ Wight, Ic. ; Stewart, 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA. Linn. 

Carculigo superba, Wrllde. 

Beso, | Katijen ; Kartichoy, Tau. 
Hinp. | Pott dumps, . 

‘Mendoxi, ‘Adavi bail Agalaicha 

‘This beautiful flowering plant grows wild in the 
Siwalik rapge up to near Ske dhelom, near Punch, 
also at Ajmir and the Peninsulas of India ond 

Malacea, and in Ceylon. It blossoms at the 
commencement of the rains. The large, flame~ 
coloured drooping flowers proceed from the 
hire per part of The stalke. The flowers are of a 

ite, yellow, and orange colour, the petals long 
and fringed.” It lasta about eight days, under- 
going various changes during that ime. The 
root, Mulim, also Kariart, is a atrong poison. 











i Louden says, ‘On account of the glorious colours 


of ita flowers, and the cleganee of their form, it 
is a splendid and carious genus. ‘The flower, 
large aa a ny, thangs down, and the petals, 
siamons, and egjle all turn and. grow up ike 
flower turned luside out, ‘Thon, fo complete the 
oddity, the leaves prolong their exiremiiles into 
tendrils, and the plant walks on its toes.’—Mavon ; 
iualie? Gen, Med. Top Riddell; Stewart, 
GLOSSINA MORSITANS, the (ve-tee of Africa, 
is found between long, 22° and 28° E., wd 
lat, 18° and 24° 8, Tt attacks the horse, the 
and the ox, but it is harmless to man and wil 
animals, and even to calves while mucking the 
cow. The traltsalya or zimb of Abyssinia seems 
identical with the tee-tse fly. It abounds on the 
banks of the Zambea river 
SSOPTERIS, a genus of fossil planta, 
sone species of which occur amongst the etrata 
of Nagpur, G. Browniana, daneoides, frondoss, 
coeur, olin ret — Gen Soe. Jo. 1861. 
WORMS are common in all ‘parte of 
India, The Slows ‘worm of Coslon is the female 
of a Lampyria, and attains 0 eize of nearly throe 
inches, Mr. Morren reports that be has found 
phosphorus in glow-worns, as well a4 a aystem 
of prisms in transparent lenses above the lurmi- 
nous matter. See Latupyride 
_ GLONINIA. The species are handsome flower- 
ing planta, bell-shaped, purple, blue, and white 
flowers. They require a good light rich coil, and 
plenty of water, but good drainage, and are’pro- 
pagated by need —Jaffrey ; Riddell: 
GLUE. 

















Goll, . + 2 Fa. | Sarisht, 
Hwang. ck, Gant | Passel, 2 Pasi, ‘wane: 
Saphian . am, 








Ts extracted from the parings of ‘hides, hoofs, 
cars of horses, oxen, calves, aud sheop, and it is 
used for cementing’ wood,” Good glue is hard, 
brittle, of a semi-trani nt and dee ‘brown 
colour, and free from clouds and at from 
deer’s harns is called by the Chivese Peh-kiau and 
‘Luh ‘koh-kiau, and ia used internally as medicine, 
‘Ager-agar ia the Malay name for the tenacions 
Vira (Sits ee" 2 abd ie 


snip ita ase & reer cee pe 
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GLUGA. 


ttse ib as food. The bamboo lattico-work of 
Innterna is covered with paper astarated with this 
glue or gam, which, when dried, is semi-trans- 
rent. It is algo used in paper and silk manu- 
¥¢ is incomparable as a ‘and is not 
Viable to be eaten by insects. When boiled with 
sugar, it forme a palatable gweetment.—Fauliners 
Rliiama ; Morrison, M. B,J. Bj Smit 
GLUGA. Matay. The Broussonetia papyri- 
fera of botanists, the paper mulberry tree; the 
plant from which, in China and Japan, a kind of 
pepe ia made, and clothing in the islands of the 
cific, The Javanese manufacture a paper from 
the liber or inner bark by a process very similar 





to that. by which the ancients manufactured papy-T! 


ras; and the ordicary Javanese paper, instead of 
being coatly, like the papyrus, is » very cheap 
commodity, "Its colour is that of parchment ; it 
is very tough, and, except that it Is liable to be 
preyed on by inscets, owing to the rice-water used 
{in its preparation, it is very durable, The names 
of the plant, and that of the paper, Da-lu-wang and 
Da-lam-bang, are Javanese words, and the Gloga 
cultura and paper manufacture are chiefly carried 
on in the province of Kadir, once an extensive scat 
of Hinduism, and the parties conducting them are 
‘the Mahomedan priests. Itis prepared by mscera~ 
tion and beating. —Crawfird, Dict. p. 143 ; Journ. 
Ind. Archip. June~Dee. 1853, p. 276, 

GLUTA TRAVANCORICA. Beds. Shon- 
Kurani, Tas. A valuable timber tree growing 
on the South Tinnevelly mountains, and other 
six species inhabit tho Archipelago. Its timber is 





reddish in colour, weighs 40 Ibs. the cubic foot 7,1 


when seasoned, has a fine grain, takes a good 
Polis, and is well suited for furniture. Grows 
up to'15 feet in girth, of fiumonse height, and 
with a very straight stem.—Beddame, E's 

GLYCINE HISPIDA. Bentham. Soja hispida, 
Meench., from Glykys, aweet, the roots and leaves 
of most of the species being ao. An annual herb 
of India, China, and Jopan; © main ingredient 
of the Soja condiment. G. Soja, Sieb., is eaid to 
be distinet from G. hispida. 

Glycine Sinensis flowers hang in racemes from 
the axilla of the leaves, and are violet, yellow, 
or purple. Fortune found it wild on the hills, 
where it climbs among the bedges and on trees, 
and its flowering branches hang in graceful 
festoous. From the 20th of April ‘to the begin- 
ning of May, along with the flowering Viburnum 
macro 
hends of snow -white flowers, ‘Spirea and its 














double variety, Weigela rosea, Moutans of various | Seovur, Shewaa, 
cularly the lovely | 


hues of colour, 


alum and V. dilatatum, with their large 


GMELINA ARBOREA, 


plants with pinnated leaves, small flowers in 
axillary spikes, and roots running very mush in 
the soit in which they, grow. "Speciea of Gly- 
eyrthiza extend into Afghanistan, whence liquorice 


root, jetimadh, ia imported into India, The 
Glycyrrhiza, with both smooth and soabrons peri~ 
carpa, the Arabs call Soas. 


Jetimadh is the 






ive of Apulia, on Mount Gar- 
dano, in Greece and Southern Ruasia, extending 
into Tartary and Northern China, “The whole 
plant is glutinous to the touch. ‘The roote ara 
horizontal, in taste like the common liquorice. 
ia is zometimes called Russian liquorice. 

Glyeysthiza glabra, Linn, liquorice, 
Astuseus, . . . AR, Heth sacked 








. Adi-modram, 
‘Ati madbrenu, 


‘TEL, 
h of Europe, Crete, and 
Candia, also of Cochin-China and China. ' The 
roots abound in a saccharine mucilaginous matter, 
which ia slightly bitter, and readily soluble in 





water. A powder and liquorice, the well-known 
common extract, are prepared’ from it. The 
decoction in different forme is a eommon remedy 











for coughs. Mignan found the plant abundant 
throughout tho’ country, burnt as firewood, 
Jetimadh is eold in tho bazara as a medicine. It 
imported it is the root of G. glabra; if indigenous, 


it fg obtained from the root of Abrus precatorius, 
Glycyrrhiza triphylla, 
i of . . A¥ox, | Jotimadh, Mal , Hwy, 
Ingpimnted juice, Rab-ne Several epecics, 
possibly including ‘that of Europe, G. glabra, are 
common, wild in Afghanistan, where they’ aro 
mentioned by Griffith, and where Bellow collected 
two at 500 to 6000 feet. The liquorice plant is 
grown in large quantities about Peshawur, The 
Toot is dug up, dried, and cut into pieces ; used 
dy the natives as a’ toufe in fever in doses of 
., aaa demuleent in coughs, cte,; also in all 
Eisesece consequent upon an undue scommelstion 
of phlegm or bile, Price id. per Ib.—Stewart ; 
O'Sk.; Eng. Cyc.; Mignan, Tr.; Royle; Sima; 
Nees; Bot. Mag. ; Powell, 

GMELINA ARBOREA. Rozd, 
Gumar, Gamber, . Bexo. | Kumbule, . . MAIEAL. 
Gomi "| Atdenmate, |” SiNoH. 
Buiim. Oummi, Gumudi,. Tau, 

Gumuda-teku,, . Tet, 
» Hann, Pedda gumudn, . » 











This large tree is common throughout India, 


Aittle amna, Kerris japonica, the lilac and white ‘up to an elevation of 5000 feet. It flowera in 


lycine, roses, Dulyira spectabil 
Gortusoldes, Chinese gardens are gay indeed. 
But perhaps the most besatiful sight of all is the 
Glycine Sineneia, climbing upon and hanging down 
from other trees.” This climber, attaching itself to 
a tree ot a group of trees, entwines itse 

the atems, runni 
down every bran 
beginning of May is covered with flowers It in 
offen grown in China on a fist trellis in front of 
the summer-houso, or forms a kind of porti 
which affordaa pleasing shade.— Riddell; Fortune's 
Wandering, p. 66; Rendence, p. 242; von Mueller. 

CERRHIZA, @ gente 





Guy. to the 
nataral order Fabacem, consisting of herbaceous 


and Primnia + 


February and March. The wood is highly valu- 
able, much resembling teak, as light or lighter, the 
tolour thomsnee, and the grain rather oloner, Hover 
warps or shrinks, and stands the action of water 
aswell as any wood. The wood is of a pale yellow 


round | colour, easily worked, and is well known through- 
up every branch and weighing | out Todia; ted for picture frames, decking sunall 
jet, and in the end of April or boats, for making venetian blinds, soundin; 


pelanguin panels, gram measures, etc. Ti ie very 
"ued iu the Visegepatanm’diatrict for 


the ion of wells and other purposes, 
require to be submerged in water, where it in 
remarkably durable, On the Bombay side, the 


wood is in much esteem for carriage and 
‘the natives employ it in ihecomrenesics of paleo 
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GMELINA ASIATICA. 


qhing, i¢ takes varnish well, and works up nicely 
into furnttare, bat ie, stiaaked readily by white 
anta, From ita great size, straightness, and general 


apacioumess in appearance, ‘3 beantiful 
ywering treo, this is one of the most desirable 
for propagation throughout the country.— Wight; 
Gibson; Brandis; Cleghorn; Stewart; Sankey; 
Beddome; Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1862; i 
GMELINA ASIATICA. Linn., Bozb. 





A shrub having large orange-coloared flowers. 
Te leaves slightly bruised under water render it 
mueilaginous, which property the water retains 
‘ill the mucilage ia decomposed by fermentation. 
Ita root, which is mucilaginous and demulcent, 
the Vyteans reckon amonget those medicines which 
purify and awecten the blood in cases of depraved 
habit of body.—Ains, ; Jagfrey; O'Sh,; Hiddell. 

GMELINA RHEEDEI. Hovk., B, Mag. This 
ig G. arborea, WV. Jc., not G. arbores, Rozb. It is 
tho Atdemmate of the Singhalese, and is cotamon 
in Goylon up to an elevation of 5C00 feet. A 
tree 45 to SO fect high, spreading, ‘The bark and 
roots are taed medicinally by the Singhalese— 
Tio. Zeyl. p. 248. 

GNANA. Sansx. From Gua, to know, wisdom, 
the fourth degree in the Suiya’ystem. Gana” 
Konda, the isoteric doctrine of tho Vedas. Gnano- 
matnavali, from Gnana, wisdom, Ratna, precious 
stone, and Avali, a trai, Gnana-venpr, a book 
treating of the Parabaravasta. Gnani,” ascetics 
powgtted of matic knowiodge, 

GNA-PJ, Boxv. The balachang of the Fastern 
Seas, consisting of small fish, with prawns and 
sbrimpa, first fermented and then dried. It has a 
cousiderable traffic, as no food is deemed palatable 
without it, aud its use extends to every country 
from China to Bengal. That prepared at Mergui 
is oxcellent, only inferior to anchovy paste 
boing over-powertal. 

GNARL or Nari, a Chinese-Tibstan mountainous 

nee, connected with British Indis by the five 
Bhot puntos in Gurhwaland Kamaon, ‘The Chinese 
‘yiceroya are Tibetans, vith 200 Mongol or Tark 
troops or pethaps Manchu Tartars, as they are 
said to use horge-flesh, which no Tibetan and no 
Chinese wonld do, 

GNETACES, an order of plants, Gnetum 
guemon, Linn., grows in Samatra and the Moluc- 
cas; ita seeds are exten roasted, boiled, or fried ; 
ite leaves are eaten aa spinage, and ‘ite fibres 
are made into G. scantiens. Roz)., grows 
at Kandalla, in , the Konkan, Asam, 
Khassya, Chittagong, and the Moluccas, It is 
the Thoa edulis 


‘Willdenow. 
Tim. the Waga or Baga 
tree: 








of the Malaya. 


‘bounds on the S. coast of Sumatra, where the 


ity bark is beaten like hemp, and the twine 
manufactured from it is employed in the con- 
struction of large fishing nets, and ia in extensive 
shout the Archipelago. The seeds are 
sboyns, and axe roasted, boiled, or 
fried. The green leaves are dressed as carriea, 
sooked and eaten like spinach—Craw/, Dict. ; 


‘Marsden’: Sumatra, p. 91. 
GNIDIA, ERIOGEPHALA, called also Daphne 





Gnemon Gnetum, st 
This 


GOA. 
exiocephala, Wall., is very common on the ghate of 
fhe ‘west of Todia, and in the hilly parte of the 
Southern ‘and of the Dekban. It 
probably might be tumed to the same, soe as the 
Sepalplant.” Seo Daphne cannabing ; Thymelns. 

NOMON. Chihaya, Hino. Ch’baya is spelt 
in a variety of ways in European books which 
trout of Hindu astronomy ; and though there are a 
yariety of elements, these are maltipied by mistakes 
in consequence of Europeans varying their manner 
of writing oriental words ‘The word Chrhaya 
means shadow. In Hindu astronomy, Vishuva 
ch’baya, the shadow of a gnomon, when the sun 
isin the equinoctial points. Madhyama ch’haya, 
the midday shadow of the same at auy other time 
of the year. Sama-mandala ch'haya, the midday 
shadow of the same when the eun ia’ east or west 
of the goomon. Ch’haya suta is one of the names 
‘of Saturn, meaning born from darkness, 

















GNYANA. Sans. Kerma is the name of 
one of the Kanda oz ganeral heading of the Vedas; 
this chaper relates to works, The other two, 
Gnyane and Upashana, relate to fuith and wor- 
ship. See Gnana: Vaishnava ; Vidyo. 

GNYANA SAMANDAR, a Jeamed follower 
of Siva, who visited Madura in the reign of the 
Pandya king Kuna, and gained him over from tho 
Jaina to the Saiva sect. The Samana! (Jaina or 
Buddhist) followers, to the number of 8000, were 
then persecuted, and hanged or banished. He 
seems to have instituted a hierareby ; and 
monasteries exist in the south of India, tenanted 
by monks of the Saiva sect, whose spiritoal head 
has the title of Gnyana Siva Achari. See Gnana. 

GO. Hip, Sansx. A cow; hence Gopa, 
Gopala, Gorath, Gopini, Gopl, cowherd, herds 
Gobar, cow-dung. Gopi, Chandana, cowherd’s 
sandal. Gopi Matti, cowherd’s eartl 

Goind, manured land, algo called Jamai, 

Gao-Mukbi, Cow's Mouth, the ravine in the 
Himalaya where the Ganges iasues, 

or Gopuram, a gate, a gateway of o 
town, the ornamental gateway of a Hindn temple, 

Galatians is from Gala, milk, Goala, herdaman, 
in Sanskrit. Tevwrior, Galatians or Gauls, and 
wears, Celts, allowed to be the sate, would be the 
nomade or hord races, the pastoral invaders of 
Europe. See Goala. 

GOA, acity, the capital of the Pc territory 
of the same name, situated near the mouth of the 
river Mandavi, in lat. 15° 80° N., and long. 78° 67° 
E. The Goa Portuguese settlement on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, lies between 
Int, 14° 68" and 16° 48' N., and between long. 78° 
48" and 74° 24° E.; area 1062 square miles, and 
population $92,254, Goa city has seen three 
grest_cbanges. There was an ancient Hinda 
city before the invasion of the Mahomedans. 
Gos was the first capital of the Portuguese, and i 

the ecclesiastical metropolis of Roman Catholio 
India; a third town, commonly called Panjim, ix 
prosent seat of Portuguese administration, 
Gos territory is regarded as an integral portion of 
the empire, and, with Daman and Din, 
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GOAIYAD. 


to the north and east aro 9 the Konkani 
nd Gomantaki (locally catled Kndali) dialects of 
sti. According to Mr. Beames, the latter 
dialect is gradually dying ont. The native Roman 
Catholic Christians fa and near Goa speak a patois 
which contains many Portuguese words mixed 
with Mabrati. Portuguese is spoken in the terri- 
tory of Goa in a few families; outside of this it is 
acorrupted dialect. It is also spoken at Macao. 
It waa A device of the Dutch to cireumvent the 
Roman Catholics of Ceylon, by probibiting the 
‘use of the Portuguese language, being that of the 
priceta educated and sent from Gos. The attempt 
‘was, however, unsuccessful; and the P 
language is in almost universal use in all the 
towns in the maritime provinoss of Ceylon, 
while Dutch is not only almost extinct, but the 
descendants of the Dutch have betaken themeelves 


to speak the language of Portugal. Up to the 2 


present day in Madras, the people who are descend- 
‘ants of Portoguese, continue to use that language 
amongst themselves, and this is also the case in 
Galeatte and Bombay. The poople of roixed 
European, Portuguese, and Indian descent are 
generally very dack. Nearly all the Goa population 
fare Christians of the Romish branch. The i 
quisition wan suppressed by royal edit AD, 1770, 

it was re-established in 1779 under certain 
reatrictions, and the burning held privately — 
Imp. Gaz. 

YAIYAD, 8 small caste in Benares and 
Allababad, somewhat similar to Kabara, eraployed 
an galtivafors and palanquin-bearers and boatmes. 
—Sherring. 

GOALA or Gwals, Bene, A cowherd, a 
dairyman ; one whose business or caste it is to 
attend cattle and sell milk, ‘The caste of cow- 
herds in Orissa furnishes also palanquin-bearers 








and domestic servanta,to European and natives 
in |. It is from Gala, Sansx., mills, from 
whioh also is the TwAsrsxor, Galatians or Gauls, 


and the nary Celia, the herd or pastoral invaders 


af Europe, See Go, 
GOALPARA in tho most westerly disteict of 
provinee of Assam, forming the entrance to 
the upper valley of the Brahmaputra. It lies on 
both mdes of the great river, extending from lat. 
25° 32' to 26° 64° N., and from long. 89° 44’ to 
91° B. Tt name is enid to have bea given from 
a colony of cowherds who early settled init. It 
has 97,732 aborigines, 132,095 semi-Hindnized 
aborigines, 86,000 Hindus. The aborigit are 
in three éribes, the Rabba 39,124, Mech 29,877, 
and Kachari immigrants from the neighbouring 
hills. The Kooh’h, who number 118,091, are pro- 
rly aa aboriginal tribe, akin to the Kachari and 
Kee ; but aince the high position attained by 
the conquering rajas of Ke 
men have been admitted wit 
nm, under the title of Rajban: ing 
racé. The term Koci’h is also applied to ail new 
converts made by the Brabmans. The Jaliya 
(219.380) are fahermen, and are supposed to be 
Connected with tho Kaibartta of Bengal. The 
Kolita (11,587) are a caste peculiar to Assam, 
who excrcited priestly functions under the native 
bef of ‘Brahmans. 

















GOAT. 
(Lancet, 20th May 1882, p.817), The active pri 
ciple is fianio adil. Tt ia used in pooriaal 

ling to Mr. Smith, Goa powder consists of 
‘the powdered thallus of Rooella tinotoria, which he 
says has long been employed in British India as 
a remedy for ringworm.—Smith, 





1. Beowo, Capra ( 
ER Caper, ee 





Kechi, . 

The goat belongs to the order Ungulata, tribe 
Raminantis, eultamily’ Capron, goat ‘and 
sheep. ‘Their position may be shown aa under: 

Sub-Fam, Caprine, coats, sheep. 

1. Capricoms, or antelope goats, of mountain ante- 
wn des Neasiein tes 
Gen, Homitragus, 








1 2 op. ¢ Unpra, B ap. ; 

Nemorhoedus bubalina is the Serow or forest 
goat, N. goral is the Goornl or Himalayan chamaia, 
both of the Himalaya, and N. crispus is of Japan } 
Hemitragns jomlaicus is tho Tehr or Himalayan 
wild gont, aud H. hylocrins is the Neilgherry wild 
goat. See Capra; Ovis, 

Goats and shecp are employed in bringin, 
borax of Tibet, and as the carriage animal 
other traffic across the mountains, Conia y 
them on the very narrowest, stecpest, and sli 
ascent, or on the brink of a procipice, they pursue 
their way, not turning aside for any’ one or any- 
thing; and flocks of many hundreds meeting, 
nono make a mistake, but follow their own respec: 
tive leaders. Goats are chosen as the leaders of 
the carriage animals through the passes of the 
Himalaya, 

‘The goat has s habit of shivering ot intervals, 
and this ig taken by the Hindus to fe ‘an affatus. 
In the north of india a goat is turner loose 
‘along ® disputed border-line, and whero it 
shivere there the mark is set up. The Thuga 
would only sacrifice a goat if their patronesa 
Devi had signified scceptance by one of thesa 
tremors. Plutarch mentions that among tho 
Greeks, if the goat intended for sacrifice did not 
shiver and shake itself when water was thrown 
over it, the offering was not deemed acceptable to 
the oracle. 

Goats’ hair is produced in almost overy dis- 
trict of the Paujab, and called jat. It i# used 
for making ropes, also for matting, and for the 
strong bags wherein grain, etc., is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made of it 
in the shops in which the grain is poured out 
when being winnowed or Weighed out, The 
Kuki have a large goat breed, with hair upwards 
of a foot in length, In the northern paris of 
Afghanistan, the coarse long hair of the got is 
‘woven also into a atrong material, used for covering 
the tents of the nomadea. 

The Lena shawl-wool ia the luce of the 
goats of the Tibetan Himalsya. It used tobe a 
prevalent opinion that these goats were found in 





the 
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‘but that valley is far too warm and 
for them. The best sbawl-wool is produced 
vicinity of Garo, Manasarowar, and ibe 
elevated lands to the shawl-wool 
goat nest the akin only; ‘the 

ir, and the two colours are 

. Fhe dogs of Tartary 


GOAY-PIN-GYEE, 


have also a soft down below the hair, very little 
inferior to that of the goats. 

Goat-skina for Britain are principally obtained 
from British India, the coast of Barbary, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. They. form the best 
dyed morocco of all colours. Kid-sking supply 
the finest white and coloured leather for gl 
and ladies’ shoes—AacGregor, p. 51; Gerard's 
Koonawar, p. 115. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEE. Bun. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Ita seed is used for weights in weighing 
gold.— Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

GOBA GOBA, the stem of the leaf of the sago 
pn, ‘much used throughout the Moluccas for 

milding and fencing. Atap is thatch made of 
the fringe or petioles of palm leaves, doubled 
down and sewed on sticks ot laths of bamboo.— 
Journal of the Ind, Arch., June 1952, p. 306. 

GOBARDHAN or Govardhan, ic, the nurse of 
cattle, is an ancient town and place of pilgrimage 
in tho Muttra (Mathura) district of “the N.W. 
Provinees, in lat. 27° 29° 55 N., long. 77° $0" 15° 
E. It lies among tho low rocky hills on the 
western frontier. Near is the sacred tank of 
Manasi Ganga, where Hindu pilgrims bathe at the 
close of the rains; and it has the temple of Hari 
Deva, erected during Akbar's reign by a 
Bhagwan Daa of Ambar, govornor of the Panj 
ip, Gas. : 

GOBB, in Ceylon, a marine lagoon or back- 
‘water, caused by the rivers’ mouths being blocked 
Xp, ‘and their watera, socking an eait, traversing 
the sanda adjoining the seu. : 

GOBI, a great sandy dosert in Central Asia. 
It ia in a rainless tract, which liea between lat. 
80° and 50° N., and long. 75° and 118° E., and 
includes Tibet, Gobi or Shams, and Mongolia. 
Showers of sant fatl in China, which the hayes 
believe come from the dosert of Gobi. In o1 
which occurred on tho 26th March 1850, and 
lasted several days, ten grains to the square foot 
collected in one day, or about 18 tons per square 
mile, Gobi is Mongolian for barren, empty desert. 
See Deserts, 

GOBMD4:, the Gobi family of fishes of the 
sub-clasa Teleostei, order 1. Acauthopterygit 
The Gobiide are arranged into four groups,— 
Gobiina, Amblyopena, Trypauchenina, and Cal- 
Konymina, in which are 24 genera. The Gobiides 
include the blennies, the gobies o sea gudgeons, 
and the dragonet. Many of #1 i i 
India, All the species of Gobiu: 
fins, scaly bodies, and a dise beneath the throat 
formed by the united ventral fina. By means of 
thia diac they have the power of attaching them- 
selves to rocks. Ses Fishes. 

GOCALAST'HA, a sect of vaishnavs Hindus 
who worship Krishna alone. See Avataram. 

GOD, the Avgio-Saxon name of the Supreme 
Being. The source of this term ig doubtful, 
sappoaed from Goadem, corrupted into Goden and 
Ween, ‘The Semitic’ name of the deity, pro 
nounced a# LAO, was indicative of a god of thesun 
and of fire. Clement of Alexandria calls it 1A’ 
the Samaritans pronounced JABE, i.e. IAHVEH. 
Lydus mentions [AC as a god of the Chaldwans. 
The Mabomedans use the word Allah to indicate 
the Supreme Being (Bunsen), but it was a term in 
tse with the Arabs prior to the time of Mahomed, 
and seems to have been applied to Ilah, one of 
their deities, Tlahat being a goddess. Many nationa 
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GODAVARI, 


use their name for deity aa appellations for men, 
Allah is now of frequent use in men’s names with 
the Mabomedans of 8. Asia, as Rabmat-Allah, 
Abd-Allah, etc., but Ralmat-Allah was a name 
of the Araba before the time of Mahomed, Many 
Hebrew names ate compounded with their name 
of God, as Beth-El, Dani-El, Ezeki-El, Gamali- 
EJ. Greeks, Roroans, Arabs, and Christiana have 
applied Theos, Deus, Masiha, Christos, ax names, 
as Theophilue, Deodatos, Masih-ud-Dowla, Gil- 
christ, ian, Godfrey, Godson, Godwin, ete. 
‘The 7th chapter (ver. 179) of the Koran designates 
tho ninety-nine attribative sppellations of the 
deity as Asma-ul-Husaini, comely names. Mabo- 
medans of N. India have Kbuda as « frequently 
oceurring name, as Khuda Baksh, ete; and 
Hindus appropriate the names of their gods, ae 
Govinda, "Fewara Dus, Krishoe Das, Narayan Das, 
Deodutt (Theodatus) and Rama Swami, 

GODAMA seems to have been a name applied 
to Sakya Muni after bis death, See Bough; 
Gaudama, 

GODARA. Hip. A subdivision of the Jat 
tribe, on the borders of Hurriana,— Wilson. 

Te. The red flowers and leaves 
of Grislea tomentosa, used for dyeing purposes. 
In the Northorn Circars the leaves are employed 
in dyeing leather; sheepskins steeped in an in- 
fusion of the dried leaves become a fine red, of 
which native slippers are made, The dried flowers 
are employed in Northern India, ander the name 
of dhauri, in dyeing with morinda bark, but 
perhaps more for their astringent than for their 
tintorial properties. Dr. Gibson states that in 
Kandesh the flowers form a considerable article 
‘of commerce inland as a dye, It grows abun- 
dantly in the hilly tracts of the Northern Circars. 

GUDAVARI, ‘a revenue district of British 












Int. 16° 16° and 17° 85’ N,, and : 
80° 55’ and 82° 88" E.; area, 7345 (6221) square 
miles; population in’ 1871, 1,592,989. "This 
istrict, under Hindu rulers, formed part of the 
Andhra division of the Dravida country. By 
1758, Godavari had become a French province; 
but in thet year it was overrun by tho Mahratias, 
then at the zouith of their power, and afterwards 
it was ceded to the E. J. Com 

GODAVARI or Godavery ia a river of the 
Peninsala of India, which runs across the Dekhan. 
Estimated area of drainage basin, 112,200 rquare 
miles, The traditional source is’ on the aide of a 
dill bebind the village of Trimbak, in Nasik district, 
Bombay, only about 50 miles from the shore of 
the Arebian Sea, At thia spot is an artificial 
reacrroir, reached by a flight of 690 steps, into 
which the water trickles Scop by drop from the 
lips of a carved image, shronded by a canopy of 
stone. The Godavari disembogues into the Bay 
of Bengal by three mouths, after a course of 
898 miley, daring which St Teneives the Wain- 
Ganga, 489 miles; Manjera, $80 miles; Puro 
160 ‘miles; Paira, 106 tnslles: Tnidrawati, a6 
miles. It has the town of Khoi 
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GODAVARI. GODAVERY PEBBLES, 


That dam is seven miles long, and three great of that year. It lies betwoon Jat. 17° 25’ and 19° 
barriers have been drawn acrocs the river higher 6! N., aad long, 79° 35" and SI° 45° E. The 
up. ‘The Wardha, Pranhita, Wain-Ganga, Iadra- population nambered 54,680. Nearly half the 
vrati, Sabari, and Pain-Gange, are the principal population is composed of wild tribea The 
aifluents whose waters feed the Godavari. exclusively agricaltaral classes number 80,867, 
‘The Wardha takes its rise in the Baitul district and consist chiefly of the Yelma, Kamawar. 
W. of Nagpur, and, after flowing for some distance Arawa, Mahratta, Telinga, Koi, and Got, Of 
ina SE mm, is joined by the Wanna, which, these, the Yelma, though’ Sudra, enjoy a good 
passing under Hinginghat, fows to the south, and deal of consideration, as many of the chiehe— 
forms itz junction with the Wardha at place among them the Sar Desmukhs of the four upper 
called Sweet, 18 miles S. of the latter place. At talokas, and the Rani of Bhadrachallam—sre of 
this confluence are the hills of Zoourste, and this easte. The Yelma veil their women, and 
under them is the village of Chubmunder. The do not permit them to appear in public ; and the 
Wardha flows oa to the S.E., until, » little before men in the lower part of the district, of ‘even the 
reaching Chanda, it is j by the Pain-Ganga, poorer, members of the caste, will not pat their 
when, losing the names of Wardha and Pain: band to the plough. ‘The ‘inferior oaatea, all 
Ganga, the united stream continues under the plying their respective professions, and many 
name of Pranhita to its junction with the Goda- of them cultivating land as well, are the Kum- 
vati, o few miles below the station of Siroacha. bhar, or potters; Meriwar, or tailors; Baljwar, 
Midway betwoon these confiuences is situated the or bangle-tuakers; Teli, or oll-prossers; Rangrez, 
third or Dewalamurry barrier, extending round or dyera, aleo work 2s embroiderers; Dendrawar, 
in a curve for about 60 miles; and midway down o> thsar silk wenrers; Dhobi, or washermen, be- 
‘ler the Wain-Ganga di: roe i into sides washing, attend on travellers, torches, 

the Pranhite. wee. fetch water, carry loads and pelanquins et 
From the confluence of the Godavari and Julai, or weavers; Kalal, or distillers and spirit 
Pranhita, below Sironcha, to tbe sea, the river dealers; Dhimar or Bhoi are fishermen, oury 
carries the former name, although joined at palanquins, fetch water, and do other menial 
intervals by the Indrawati and otber tributaries, work; Hajam, or barbers, also carry torches for 
Thirty miles below Sironche, is the second or travelers; Medariwar, of mat-makers; Uppari- 
Bachampally torrier; and $0 miles below his | war, ot tank-diggers sud atone-cutters; Wedd 

a placed 




















the first or Sinteral barrier, war, boatmen and fishermen. 

‘whence to the sea there are no material obstric- _ The Gond tribes are Got and Koi, Sunkariwar, 
tions to a partial, though not perennial navige- Maunepuwar, and Netkaniwnr, The lattor weave 
tion, & coarse colton cloth, They are the aborigines 

‘The Godavari has seven mouths, viz. the Tulya- of the country, Although almost identical in ous- 
phage, the Atreya, the Gautami, the Vruddhagan- toms and in Janguage, they clo not eat together or 

j, the Bharadwajam, the Kauuke, and the iutermarry, the Koi claiming super rity ‘over the 

Vasista, The large town of Narsapur is situated Got. The proper name for the Koi is Koitor, and 
‘at the mouth of one of the two main branches, the this is what thoy call themselves. By the Te 
French settlement of Yanin at the mouth of the they are called Koidora, the word meaning 
other. Thirty miles up the river is the famous gentleman, probably arising from the last syllable 
Dowlaishwaram avicut ; 4 miles further is Raja- of Koitor having been taken for Dora, owing to 
mandry town, Northwards still isthe picturesque the similarity of sound. The Koi, where they 
island of Patapattishim, covered with pagodas, the come into coutact with the Tolinga population, 
favourite resott of pilgrims. have adapted many of their customs, and hare 

The head of the delta is at the village of Dow- thereby to a certain extent lost their Reality 
Inishwaram, where the main stream is crossed by of sppearance and character. The Got keeps 
the irrigation anicut. The largest uf the three more aloof from civilisation; but the customs of 
‘branches, known as the Gautami Godavari, turns the two races are very similar, and both belong 
eastward, aud, alter passing the quiet French to the Gond family. They are subdivided into 
settlement of Yanan, enters the sea at Point many secta, according to the number of gods they 
Koringa, not far from the port of Cocauada. worship, and they practise ancestor worshi 
‘The delta haa been turned into a garden of peren- They are timid, inoffensive, and tolerably trath- 
nisl crops, by means of the anicut, This great fol Their restless habits, however, do not admit 
work was'finally projected in 1844, Operations of their settling down, ss good agriculturists; and, 
were commenced in 1847, and completed accord- generally speaking, thoy more from ana spot to 
ing to the original design by 1850. Up to 1853 another once in every three or four years. But on 
the total expenditure hed been £155,000. The the banks of the Sabari, and in the neighbourhood 
officers whose names sre associated with it are of Sironcha and Damagudem, there are numbers 
Generals Sir Arthur Cotton, Frederick Cotton, of them who have settled down, and bave accumu. 
Charles Adam Orr. From the anicut or weir at lated some wealth in flocks, in herds, and in 
Dowlaishworam, at the head of the delta, three money. It seems that where they can cultivate 
main canals are drawn off. The total length of rice, they will sometimes attached to the 
‘the main channels of distribution is estimated at soil, eapecially if a grove of palmyraa be near, az, 
528 miles, capable of irrigating 780,000 acres. Of like all Gouks, they are fond of spirits, and’ the 
‘the 528 miles of canal, 463 miles are also used fermented juice of the palmyra (Boraeoas fabalk~ 
for, navigation formis) is « favourite beverage with them. Tho 

The Upper Godavari district became British Upper Godavery district has many burrows, cairan, 
territory on the 5th November 1860, tho six cromlechs, end eens . 
talukas of which it is composed having been GODA' PEBBLES, various 
ceded ly Hia Highness the Nizam, by the treaty minerals, agates, carneliens, cl eto, 
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GODDA. 


found in the bed of the Godavery, water-worn 
1 from the volcanic rocks of the Dekban. 
GODDA, Can? A Mysore ‘wood, one of the 
Cofrelacem, polihes well, and is good for turning. 
GODDES these there are in the Hindu 
raligion one to each of thet Set deities, Brahma, 


and Siva. They are the Sakti or energies by 


to thet respeative lords, Their names are Saras- 
wati, Lakshmi, and Parvati. The Ai and Ammuna 
of Southern India, and Kali, Dargs, ete., of 
Rorthern India, are the non-Aryan 
Faces, admitted mostly into the Hinda ‘Pantheon. 

GODETIA CENOTHERA, the evening prim 
rates 8 rer peter single-petalled white Hower, 

blossoming ‘only in the evening, and towards 

morning Yarning to a pink, when it close and 
wit 

GODINHO. | Father Manacl Godinbo, of the 
Society of Jesus, in 1668 returned from Goa to 
Lisbon overland by Gambroon, He Iamenta the 
almost total downfall of the Portuguese Indian 
Empire, He describes Surat as then porhaps 
the richest city of the world ; notices ite rising 
trade under the English, and of ite baving sup- 
planted Goa as the emporium of Southern Asia. 

GODNA. Hinp. ‘Tattooing the skin of the 
loge and arms of Hindu women with a dark dye. 
See Tattoo. 

GODOWN, Avoto -Matar, from Gadang, 
MaLay. an outhouse, a warelo 


RA, in Gujerat. Tis chief | is of the Bagela and 


rae, Boo Koma 

GODUGU GADDI. Sask, Ob’batri_and 
Ch’batra, How. Umbrella grasa; fragrant grass 
growing in marshy ground, 

GOERA. Hinb, of Panjeb, ‘Manured land near 
villages, samme as Nyala. 


EW ANS'E, or, as named in the low country, and j 
# 


allan constitute by far the larger numbers of 
Sinhalese. Agriculture, their original employ, ia 
not now their sole occupation. They are a privi- 
leged people,  menopalise all the honours of church 
and state, and na poceae all the hereditary rank in 
the country.—Davy's Ceylon, p. 113. 

GOEZ, Benedict Goez, s Portuguese monk, 
who went from Lahore by Kabul to Kashgar, and 
aorows the sandy desert into China, where he died 
in A.D, 1607 ; his route was far to the north of 
‘Tibet. Another Jesuit, Anthony Andrada, passed 

ough Kamaon to the Manasarowar Lake, and 
thames’ went on to Rudak, on the western confines 
of Tibet. His journey was made in 1624, and is 
discredited by commentators and geographers, 
because of his mentioning this lake ns the source 
of the Ganges and Indus, instead of the Satie) 
There ia no doubt, however, that the voyage is 

wine, though we have no details 


‘s aD 12. 

GOG ant MAGOG of Eeckiel are the Yaj 
and Majuj of Arabian writers, a term applied to 
the Mongoloid or Taranian races, whoee constant 
irruptions from the earliest into the 
southern Janda of Asia have interrupting 

civilisation. The fancy of “Arabian writers 
transformed Yajt and Ms Majuj into two enormous 

Riaota, whom ler shut up within a stupend- 
‘ous castle of iron and brass at the extremity of 
‘Aaa probably allading to the mountalns of the 


Bee Alliterat 
crs Philippensis? found 
in most of the eas = te woody laments 





- GORILA. 


yield & soapy matter, much used in washing linen, 

‘and in the process of gold washing for the purpose 

of of preipiating the metal from the sand. Tt ia 8 
tora plant, formerly ranked by botanists 

as an Acacia —Craufurd's Die. p. 

GOGA PIR, « saint beld in Fao veuerstion 
the agricnltural population of Debli and the 

 Doab, who, in the month of Badbar, present 
odebinge at bs shrine, which is at Dadiers, 200 
miles $.W. of Hissar. 

GOGHA, in Abmadabad, has the colebrated 
Makam or Saint's Rest of Pitan Pir— Wilson. 

GOGHNA. Saxsx. Literally, a oow-k 
a guest. The meaning of the word is cow-killer, 
from the ancient practice of killing a cow for the 
entertainment of a visitor on his arrival. Even 
now, at a Hindu wedding, a cow is produced to 
be killed for the feast, but the bridegroom inter- 
eedes for ita life, and it ig turned loose at his 

nest.—Elph. p. 186, 

LET. Exo. In Hindi, Koss, A water 
vessel with  bowl-shaped bottom and a long 
stalk-like neck. are made of earthenware or 
of metal or alloys, and are tho usual vessels in which 
Europeans and natives hold their drinking water, 
‘Their name is from the gurgling sound producod 
when the water issues. 

GOGO, s sempre town on the cout of Kattyu- 
war, on the west side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Tts sailora or Iascara are remarkably courageous 

expert. Tte custom-houso in in lat, 21° 40" 
40° N., and long. 72° 15° 50° E. It is the chief 
town of the subdivision of the same nate a 
Alumedabed dlatriet, Bombay —imp, 

GOGHA (Ghagra), the gress rer rot Oodb, 
It rises in the upper ranges of the Himalayas, 
paseas through. Nepal, receives several tribut 

joing the Ganges at Chapra, in Int. 25° 48°N, 
long: 84° 43'30° 8. ‘own i on ite beak 

RAL Hino, The ‘open 

GOHATTY, in lat. 26°6°8" Ne gg bia 8K, 
A large station in Assam, on ‘the Bi eyrernbee 68 
nuiles E. of Goslpara. ‘The level of the 
putra is 70 feet above the rea; Kamaikia temple 
1s 825 feet, and the highest point near Gohatty 
1008 feat.—Herm. Schl. 

GOHELWAR, one of the five southern die- 
tricta of Kattyawar. 

GOHILA or Geblot, a race descended from 

who in ap. 727 seized Chitor from the 
Mori tribe, and founded the Newar dynasty. 
‘They were driven from Marwer by tho Rahtor 
Rajputa in 4D. 1200, and on that event they 
were led into Kattyawar, by their chief Sejuk. 
The a distinguished race, and claim to 

jaryavansi, ‘Their first renidence. wae Joons 

Khengin near the bend of the Loony in Marwar. 
‘They took it from one of the aboriginal Bhil chiefs, 
named Kherwo, and had boon in posseaion of 
for twenty generations, when expelled 
Rahtor at the end of the twelfth cantary, Thence 

to Saurashtra, they fixed at Perum- 
a sierra one breach settled at 

obtained by marriage Nandan-nagar or Nan- 
dote; smother branch at Bchore, ond feanded 

Bhownagger and The former town, on the 
gulf of the Myhio, is the residence of the 
rho have giren their name, Gohitwsr, to the 
Gettea? as al eae 2 is Povey Ect Sage 
propeletora. The rat 
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GOITRE. 


seended fram the ekdest son of Sejuk.—Rajasthan, 
Lp id 





GOITRE. 

Anbi, + BENG. | Ghoga, Ghenga, Hin. 

Ry Buon |Kunthmalayy 
Grbeig, 27. THB? 


‘This disease occurs in Kamaon, among the Abor 
of the mountains bordering the valley of the Brah- 
maputra, and other mountain tribes. Goitre is 
rare ia the valley of Kashmir. The natives of 
Tudia employ far ita care a leaf-looking substance, 
called Gailar ka patta, Hixp., supposed to be dried 
seaweed. Mr, Vigne purchased at Ladakh a 
piece of common sea-weed, which had been no 
doubt brought there by the merchants trading 
between China and Turkestan, Ho saw few 
eretina, Goitre occurs E. of the Indus at eleva- 
tions of 4000 feet ; bat Mr. Bramley states that it 
ig more common on the erest of a high mountain 
than in the valley of Nepal. The swelling forms 
immediately below the chin, extending from ear 
to ear, and grows sometimes to such an enormous 
in, as to hang from the throat down, upon the 

east. It prevails among the people inhabiting 
the ‘Morung! Nepal, ‘and Alora hills. Tt ia par- 
ticularly met with in the low lands adjacent to 
‘these hills, from the frontier of Assam, through 

It is prevalent among the natives of 
which border the Indian plains. It occurs 

in animals as a congenital ailment. It 
k the waters of 
Ib is also found in the 





in 
is eaid to occur in men who 


oe Gandak ire i a 
ima sheep and goats which accompany 
‘taaders, and whose loads are supported 
in ascending by a band round the throat, The 
Lepeha is far more free of this disease than 
the Bhotia, or than any of the tribes of BE. 
Nepal, and he ia both more idle and less addicted 
to the head-strap as a porter. It is almost uni- 
voraal in some villagea of Bhotias, where the 
head-strap love is used in carrying in both 
wammer and winter crops, as aleo amongst those 
families who carry the salt from the passes to 
the Nepalese villages, and who very frequently 
have no shoulder straps, but invariably head-bands. 
The disease is moat prevalent in the mountainous 
regions of both the old and naw world, and in 
these the practice of supporting enormous loads 
‘by the muscles of the neck is frequent. Goitre is 
common in the Chinese province of Sze-chuen, in 








the gorges of the Upper Yand-taze, and sea-weed Gols 
has fon 


3g boon used in ite oure—Smith, MMC; 
. 87. 

Frincipal eataracta or waterfalls 

Simorri in Rohilkhand ; but 
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‘8500 years ago. Large herds of beayy-uddared- 
Kine femind us of the daye of Nanda, thoagh 
their number is far short of nine lakhs, 

by that shopherd-chief of old—Tr, of Hind, ii. 
p-117. See Krishna; Radha. 

GOKAL- ASHTAMI or Jan'm-Ashtami, & 
Hindu festival in commemoration of the birth of 
is en event which ia said to have taken 
at Mathura, at midnight, about the 29d 
Angust, on the 8th of Shravan; butone Vaishnava 
sect keeps the holiday on the &h and another on. 
the 9th of Shravan, Kariehna ia stated to have 
bora of Devaki, niece of Kana, king of 
Mathura. Kans haying had it predicted that ono 
of his race would im, he endeavoured to 
compass the death of Devaki’s offspring, in which 
he failed, and ou the 9th Krishna was removed to 
the house of s cowherd named Nanda, The wor- 

ippers abstain during the day from certain 
articles of diet; at night they bathe and ornament 
the image, and offer the tulai or Ocimum sanctum, 
On the following day a Brahman serves aa Pajar, 
And afterwards he ‘himelf is, worshipped. 

Sth day is held by all the Gaoli or cowherd race 
fm & great jubilee day, from the cireumstance of 
Krielma baving been reared by one of their’ I 
‘Thoy join bands and dance, and shout Govinda! 

! Theshrines of Knobs are much visited 
it.The Bhagat of the shrine, by self-flagel- 
Iadon, Tbgoomen byntericel, wa is dos = by 

to bom pomsuision eity, on 
ich they 2th 


F 














strate themselves, burn incense, 

and presont sick people to the Bhagat, On the 

following day tho Bhagat's disciples work them- 
selves into hysterion—Bombay Gazetteer. 

GOKALASTHA, Gosain ascetics, teachers of 

the doctrines of Valablacharya, ‘See Rudra; 


GORALNATH, oon of Vitale, was» grandion 
of Valabbacharya, and expounder of hia grand- 
cnrse, See Rudra; Sampradayi, 





OO cath, Mt Cow's ‘Place of pilgriin: 
. Cow's Ear, & im- 
age, sacred to Siva, on tho W. ecaat near Mange 


lore.—Dowson. 
GOKATSEKU, a festival, held with much 

ceremony and enjoyment. 
GOKHA. Unta. A caste of fishermen. 
GOKHRU. Hix. Caltrops. 

‘Tribulus lanuginosus, Z. | T. terrestris, Linn, 





Khuruki-kebir,, Anas, Aeknorenchi, . firwon. 
ee oerinji,”. . , Tas, 
Ghojartdu mustra, Saxe. Yenuge-pallerc,. \ Ten, 





The seed, which is highly mucilaginowsy on is 
also the whole plant, ia cooling and demuloent, 
taken in water ag a diluent. al and 
troublesome to the naked foot. The form of the 
is adopted by the Hindus for a 
n, Med. Top. Pe 136, 
GOL, society : whence Mogel (Mogal, Moghul), 
GOLA. "Him, "A caste employed x rice 
cleaners, ot in salt mannfucture. A granary, @ 
store of grain or salt; a low round-shaped hub in 





which farmers deposit corn on a stage. 

GO} or Golak. "Sass. Aon born of 
a widow. Among the Mahrattas, the term is 
considered to apply to caste sv] to he 
descended from the illegitimate Cay 
wornsn of the Brahman caste. Radar in the 
Soda qotde gout, hefleglinate on of tide’ 
Banda- golk, i son of a widow. 
The caste at Poons act as soteglogers, 


GOLA-PURAB. 


agenta, money-changers, and are held as no better 
than Sudraa— Wilson, 

GOLA-PURAB. Hixp. An inferior izibe of 
Sunadh Brahmans, who cultivate lands in the Agra 
district. Wilson.” 

GOLCONDA or Golugonda, the name of a town 
and of ite taluk in the Vieagapstam district in the 
‘Madras Presidency; population, 94,782, almost all 
Hindus, In 1836 the rani was murdered ; and in 
1845, and again in 2B57-36, the chiefs rose in 
rebellion, and troops were em] against them. 

GOLCONDA, a fortress “and harslet. on. the 
left dank of tile Moown river, 6 miles W. from 

'yderabad, now under the Asof Jnhi dynasty. 
Gdiconda was formed into a Hinda Kinglom in 
the reiga of Mubammad Taghalag, by a descendant 
of m royal house of Telingana. ’ A, Mabomedan 


GOLD. 


wach odonr. Native gold ix to a large extent 

obtained from alluvial washings. Tt is also found 

disseminated through certain rocks, especially 

quartz, gneiss, and taleose rocks, and it ia often 

contained in pyrites, constituting the auriferous 

pyrites; the detritus affording gold-dust has 
from some gold-bearing rocks, 

Gold is mentioned as an article of the eastern 
commerce of ancient times. Tn the Bible (1 Kings 
ix, 28), about 1000 n.c., Solomon king of Ierael 
madea navy of ships in Exion-geber, whioh is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
Edom. And these shi 





brought gold, silver, and 
precious atones from Ophie and Tarsbieh in ‘such 
quantities, that king Solomon exceeded all the 
Kings of the earth for riches, Silver was go 





‘ plentiful at his court, that it was accounted nothing 


was subsequently founded here by Kuli of. The king's drivking-cape were made of puro 


Watab’ Stab. He ruled for 60. years, 2 
which he was employed in reducing the Hindus 
eastwards to Masulipetam and_ Rajamundry. 
Goloonda fell to Aurangzeb in 1677, after a pro- 
tracted siege. In Orme’a time, under the Auof 
ahi dynasty, the Golconda soversignty included 
toot, Karugol, Cuddepah, Rejemundry, and 
Chicacole. ‘The town of that name has Almost 





disappeared, but the fortress on a fortified rock 
remains. It is commanded by a low range of 
hills to the north, See Hyderabad. 
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gold, and his shiclds were covered with beaten 
gold. Tt has never been settled where that Ophir 


‘and Tarshish were situated, but we are distinctly 


told that the navy of Tarshish brought gold and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks ; and it has 

‘surmised by some writers that Tarshish was 
either China, or some islands in the China Seas, 
Opbir has been variously suppored to have been 
some district or port in the Red Sea, on the east 
coast of Africa, or on the Nalabar coast or coast 
of Malacca. Some Portuguese historians have 
supposed that it was Sofala, or some other place 
near the mouths of the Zambesi, on the eaat coast, 
of Africa. The Tarshish fleet is, however, said 
to have arrived at Ezion-geber only once every 


En. Soloto,. + +: 3 Kt8 three years, from which wo may fairly infer that 
javarnam, . + SAS®K- the voyage was a considerable one, or that the 
Pangertoo, . 1 Tre, ships had to go with the S.W. montoons, ani 





a, : 
Gold is almost always found native, but seldom 
perfectly pure, being alloyed with minute quan- 
tities of other metala, which sometimes consider- 
ably affect ite colour. Sometimes it occurs in 
combination with silver, constituting electrum ; 
with tellurium in native telleriam; with silver 
and tellurium in graphic and yellow telluriam ; 
and with lead and tellurium in foliated telluria 
A native amalgam of gold has been found 
California, especially near Maripost, and 
Columbia; and an alloy of gold aud bismuth in 
Ratherford County, North America, It sometimes 
ovours in nmall quantities io metallic sulphides, as 
in galena, iron pyritcs, and copper pyrites, and is 
occasionally alloyed with palladiam. 

‘The finest native gold from Russia yiclded—gold 
98-96, silver 0°16, copper 0°35, iron 0°05; sp. gr. 
19-099. A gold from Marmata afforded only 
78°45 per cent. of gold, with 26-48 per cent. of 
silver ; sp. ge. 12°G66; 8 to 1 is the most common ; 
12 to 1 also ia of frequent occurrence, Coy 
ia often found in alloy with gold, and 
rhodium. A rhodium gold from Mexico gave 
the ap. gr. 15:5 to 16%, and contained 34 to 43 
per cent, of rhodium. ‘Iron and copper pyrites 
‘are often mistaken for gold by the inexperienced in 
ores; but gold is at once distinguished by being 
easily cot im lees, and fatten under a hamper. 

rites, when pounded, are to 
Te spit ard too hard to yield atall te Eaite 
and copper pyrites afford a dull greenish powder. 
Moreover, the pyrites give off sulphur wl 
stzongly heated, while gold melta without any 


























retitm with the N.B, winds, or that they mide a 
trafficking voyage from one piace to another, until 
the cargo was acid and another shipped. Ships or 
boata cousting from the Red Sea to the mouths of 
the Zambesi would searcely take three years for 1 





trip. Ezion-geber, on the shores of the Red Sea 
Q Kinga ix. 26), ia @ little port at the bead of 
the Elamitic or eastern gulf of the Red Sea. 





‘There are at present in the Eastern Archipelago 
two places called Mount Opbie, one of them’a 
mountain in Sumatra, in the Palimbayang district, 
9770 feet above the ‘sea, to which the name was 
given by the Portuguese, and they gave the ame 
Dame toa mountain 40’ miles N. of the town uf 
Malacca, 6693 feethigh. In the vicinity of both of 
them gold bas been obtained. 

Africa.—There are gold minesin Africa at Kor- 
dofan, between Darfurand Abyssinia; also south of 
Sahara, in the weatern part of Africa from Senegel 
to Cape Palmar; also along the coast opposite 
Madagescar, between lat. 22° and 28° 8. Ethiopin 
‘was conquered by the Egyptians, and its gull 
mines were worked by Egyptian ekill. The gold 
was found in quartz veins within a elaty rock, 
at various spots in the Nubian desert between 
Derr on the Nile and Soankin on the, cowst 

were ring in ead the imy 
Table rm of 02 muigon of mide, 70" milbees 
sterling (Diod, Sic. Hib. i. 49), as wan recorded 
in the hieroglyphics under the of the 
king in the Memnonium, who is offering 
the produce to Amun-re.” To these mines eritai- 
mala and prisoners in war were pent in 
‘ebaing, to work under a guard of soldiers, No 
‘ther known tines were 0 rich, From the word 
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Foub, gold, the country receired the name of 
‘al or the lan an was shipped 
from the port Aterwards 8 the Brclemize ned 
the Golden Berenice, not many miles from the 
modern Souakin. 

In Arabia, silver, iron, lead, and copper are met 
with in different parts, the last recently in Oman; 
and gold is mentioned by the ancient writers, but 
‘at present it is not known to oecur in Arabia. 

in Ceylon, gold bas been discovered at Saffra- 
gem. Tlam’ has boen said to be the Tamil name 
of Ceylon, and to signify gold, bat gold in Tamil 
ja Ponna, 

In India, scales of gold are foand in the gravel 
of river-beds over a great extent of country. 

On the Malabar coast, in particular, it is widely 
diffused. ‘The geological formation there ia very 
sirailar to that which led Sir Roderick Murchison 
to foretell the existence of gold in Australia, The 
discovery there in the 19th century, of shafts and 
adits of unknown miners, shows that the region 
lund long been known as auriferous. 

Tn Sowth India, writes Mr. Burr, gold occurs in 
Coimbatore and’ the southera declivities of the 
Neligherry Hills. Sir Whitelaw Aiualie (Stateria 
Medica, i. p- S14) mentions that the gold dis- 
covered by Mr. Mainwaring in the Madura district, 
occurs mineralized by means of zinc, constituting & 
Blende, |‘Thestreamprinning through the Palghat 
valley, which unite about 15 miles below Palghat- 





chersy, and form the great Ponany river, all contain Dev: 


id. In Jone 1882, Lieutenant Nicolson vinited 

mparay, at the foot of tho Shevaroy Hills, 
Sattiamungulum, Donagancottah, Addivarum or 
Stremogoy, and Metapollam, where gold is found, 
Natives likewise wash for gold at the branch of 
the Cauvery which runs past Darampuray. Gold 
mines are Toentioned by Heyne (Tracts, p. 342) 
aa being worked at Suttergul, a Yew miles from 
Pangumplliy, At Pulkansth, 14 niles noreh of 
Dindigul, just under the east end of the Pulney 
mountains, gold is found in small particles in 
alluvium snd sand of » plain at the foot of a 
amall mountain. Mr. Burr mentioned the southern 
declivities of the Neilgherry mountains o# gold 
districts; and Dr. Benga stated that gold had been 
found on the plateau of the Neilgherry Hills, below 
Gradation Hall. 








Hilla, and he found many pits 20 to 40 


‘depth, sunk on tho different hills in the 
Devalla. 


rioultural slaves of 


ow 

gold, which were of sufficient value to 

to cease work for two and three yeara at a time. 

‘Mr, W. King, deputy 90] 
Survey, 


the Wynad 


sil 
sperintendent of the 
examined 8 considerable portion the 
1921 
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of the Wynad, finding quartz reef apparently 
auriferous’ through a considerable extent of 
country, and obtaimed at the rate of 25 dwt. 
to the ton from some of the surface outerop. The 
chain more immediately connected with 

washing is formed of the Kundah and Mokurty 
Hills 16 the SE. of Calicat and Neilgherries to 
the east, and the Wynad mountains to the N-E. 
These sond off numerous lateral ranges, between 
which are chief valleys, in most places closely 
covered with forest. “The most extensive of 
these ia that of Neltumbur, inclnding vearly 
the whole of the Ernaad taluk, bounded on the 
E. by the Neilgherries, on the N. by Wynad, on 
the N.W. by a lateral range running 8. from the 
Ghats called the Wawoot Hills, and on the 8. 
by the Kundah and Mokurty mountains. From 
these on all sides inaumerable mountain streams 
descend, and, uniting near Nellumbur, form the 
Beypur river, of considerable magnitude, which 
falls into the sea about 8 miles to the southward 
of Calicut, In the mountainons district of Wynad, 
streams in the same manner descend through 
every valley, and unite into streamleta and rivers, 
which fall ato the Cauvery in the Mysore and 
Coimbatore countries, comprising an auriferoux 
tract of 1500 square miles, ‘The part moat abund- 
ant in gold isat Malealam, near the Mysore frontier, 
where one grain in overy 65 ba. of earth occurs, 
In Wynad it is found in the sanda of Cherankod, 

Nelyalam, Poneri, and Palyode, 

‘The Panspors, or Golden Rive, rites in the 
Paral Mallah X.i. of Mokarty, forming part of 
the sain chain of the Neilgherries, The Puva- 
poya descends the mountains between Alliampully 
and the Carcur Cherum, avd long before its for- 
mation with the Carambye it receives both the 


Kellakampoya and Ct re 

Ta the Nellumbur valley the washings are in- 
numerable; the principal, however, are in the 
thickest part of the jungle immediately under the 

ills, and near the villages belonging to 
the Tirapaad of Nellambur, 

In Mysore there is an auriferons tract near 
Baitmany , at the base of the Beterine Hilla, 
Lieut. Warren of H.M. 33d Regiment, in 1802, 
oat ae the emall nuilabs Stee or breaks in 

ground at igum, # small vil miles 
We of Baltmangatees, “slop on ie bea of the 
Palar river, and the Ponian near j and 
‘also at Marcupium, $ miles south of Warrigum, 
where niinea were worked by natives which had 
also been worked by Tipu. Heyne likewise (p. 
41) stated that gold bad been found near the 
uneee SE. of Qoaeottah. Betwixt Annicul 








GOLD, 
that it occurs in » broad band of 


aod 
ebloritic hornblende, argillaceous and hematitic ' meir,t 


Bel between two stony bands of granitoid 
gneies; and native gold-washers after the monsoon 
‘wash the heavy deposits of crushed quartz (detritus) 
which the rains bring down. 

In the Ceded Districts, black sand mixed with 
the gold is found in the bed of the river at the 
village of Canshally, near Bellary. Gold is men- 
tioned as occurring at Suttangul Heyne, at 
Be 342 of his Tracts, describes it as having been 

lincovered near Royacotiah, not far from Pangam- 
pilly, near Horrydrug. Also a nullah takes ita 
Tige about a cos from Bavebully taluk, a hamlet 
of Mydar, in the Harpunhully taluk, at a bill 
call Tageracullygo ; and there is also 
another nullah, called Sheghahulla, rising in the 
same hil), and running into the Buegaly tank, where 
gold aand was formerly washed, but a man cannot 
pirate more gold than will pay him for his day's 

bour. 


Jn the Hydcrabvudt Tenitories, okt occurs at 
Goodaloor or Godalore, on the Godavery. Dr. 
Walker (p. 184, vol. xvi. of Madras Lit, Soc. Jour.) 
mentions ita occurence where the Ramgher and 
Cummomet Curcars meet, and also in several 
nullahs that feed the Godavery from the south, 
bin washed for alao in the bed of tho river nearly 
opposite Marrigudum, in the Nuggur taluk, also 
where tho Kinarsani nullah falls into the Godavery 
alittle below Badrachellum. 

Northern Circars, Gold washing is carried on 
at Sambulpur aud Cuttack, aud alao in the beds 
of tho Mahanadi and its afflucnts, The natives 
btain a itl gold by mashing in thestreams neat 
Vizagapatam, in the Suvarna Rika or stream of 
the golden sands, the Lanji, the Godavery, and 
nome parts of the bed of the Kistna, 

In the Central Provinces gold-dust is fonud in 
the beds of rivers at Purnalin, Chutia Nagpnr, 
tho beds of tivors in Manbhum and Palamow, 
and in the Paigdhur nullah, in the Seoni district. 
‘The little stream rises in the Kouye range of bills, 
and falls into the Wain-Ganga. The natives 
ony they never get more than four annae’ worth by 
aday’s work, and would consider it unlucky if 
they did, as the goddess who ia supposed to make 
is would then leave their locality. It is found in the 
Balaghat, being washed in the Deo and Sone rivers, 
in the Sonbera nullah near the Panchera Ghat in 
the Dhansua pargana, and in the Nara river of the 
Mau tract but the quantity obtainable scarcely 
repays the labourers. It is also washed in the 
eanda of the Banjar river, an affluent of the 
Nerbadda; likewise in Bastar from the sands of 
the Kutré ‘river, and towards Prattapur, and in 
the forka of the Kutri and Indravati rivers; also 
in some of the nullahs of the Chanda district ; and 
iemonda aud rubies were formerly obtained near 


In Afghanistan, gold aud lapia-larali are found 
ab Huledat near ‘Bamian, and at Istalif north of 
Kabul, alto in the Kabul river, and auriferous 
Tooks oocur near Kandahar, 

Central Asia.—Gold is found on the banks of 
the Basha stream, in Little Tibet, Vigne had no 
doubt that the dran or marmot of Little Tibet sre 
the ‘anta os big as foxes’ 
throwing up ‘Nagir is celebrated for its gold 

wvarnier tells (p. 156) that ‘ toward 
‘the Thibet, which in the ancient Oxucaens, in the 











in the sands of the Indus 
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territories of a raja, beyond the kingdom of Chach- 
,thereare three mountaingclossone by another, 
‘one of which produces excellent gold, the other 
te, and the third lapis-lazali.” ‘Thokjalung, in 
feao" is the chief gold field of Western it 
ign desolate plain, about 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and in 1868 the pandit sent by 
Captain Montgomerie saw a nugget weighing 75 
tolas, nearly 2 lbs. In Tibet the gold fields are 
asid to extend from Rudok to Lhassa, or eleven 
degrees of longitude. They also extend northerly 
to between Aksu and Ili, The pies soentioned 
in Tibet are Thok-Jalung and Thok-Daurakpa, 
Tang-Jong and Sarka Shyar. ‘The gold mines of 
Sar Chaka are about 100 miles north of the 
‘porax mines of Gnari It ooours in nuggets in 
juartz. The gold mines of Thok-Jalung, in lat. 
2° 30’ N., are north of Kailas; and the mines 
under the still loftier peake of Ailing Gangri are 
said to be especially productive. 

‘There is a gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelvo 
days’ journey 8.E. of Manasarowar ; and they say 
‘one was discovered between Gungeoco and Mana- 
sarowar, which was immediately shut up by orders 
from Lhasa, 

Gold-duat is imported into the Panjab from 
Smeg Khoten, Khe ed me in ri and 

», Baltistan ant Zanskar. Dr, Cleghorn men- 
tions’ (Report, p. 178) that a little gold-dasb ix 
brought acrom the higher range through Chis 
from the valley of the Indus, where gold washing 
is carried on to a consi le extent. 

Lieutenant Yood mentionsa torrent in Wakban, 
called Zarzamin, Gold ground, and says i $82) 
all the tributaries of the Oxus are fertile in gold. 
Gold-dust to the value of £8590 was imported 
from Turkestan into India in 1871, and » new 
gold field haa been discovered near Khoten, 

Indus and Panjab.—Gold is obtained from 
thes the Todas and between Aton and 

bagh about ersona are em) in 
‘washing the sand for eid, Lian, ceenre $e mall 
flattened grains. Tho Indus flood of 1842 strewed 
bed a ea Chat above ree Dr. 

jomson (Tr. p. found & number lo 
a little below Kay 2 weabing the sand erie 
Indua for gold; but the work ia only carried 
on during winter, when labour is of no valuo 
for other purposes. He purchased for 8 rupee 
(paying, he believes, # good deal more than the 
value) the produce in gold-dust of one man’s 
labour for three weeks. It is found in the districta 





to the Himalayan chain, between the rivers Indus 
and Sholom, ite seo found in srail quenttiog 
in the sands of the Indus, Jhelum, Bens, and 
Sutlej; but the gaina are not more than from 8d. 
to 6d, 2 day, and the proceeds of the annual lease 
of gold washing amounted in one year to but 
£84, The gold washings of the Salt Rango are 
neatly all in the Jhelum district, In the your 1800, 

‘thecod 
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territory, and in the Kxbul river at Naushera. 
Gold haa been found between Ambala and Kalkah. 
Tn the neighbourhood of Patiala is a emall 
mountain strean where goll is washed for, and 
gold-dust can be obtained from sand in the Sri- 
nuggur district, and in the rivers of Kamaon. 

Hindustan,—Gold is obtained in the sands of 
the Gunsi river, at the Gandak and Ningti, ‘aks 
those ¢ Ranigangs and its tributaries: 
and the Phika, ad 

In Assam, at Heerakhond, diamonds occar. 
‘Tavernier tells us (Tr. p- 156) that in his time 
gold ‘comes from the kingdom of Tipra, but it is 
coarse, almost as bad as that of Chiva.’ Gold- 
dunt ia washed for in the Texpore district. The 
value of the gold on the spot is Rs, 16 the tola of 
180 grains. At the junction of the Dobiri stream 
with that of the Brahmaputra, about 375 oz. are 
‘suid to be collected annually. The Brakmaputra 
was followed from Suddya to Paghat. Gold-dust 
was found along the banka of the stream, partien- 
Jatly at angles or reaches where the allavial matter 
ia te-deposited. 

Burma.—From Assam southwards, and into the 
Bastern Archipelago, gold is washed for by the 
Burmese, Malays, and Chinese. Mr. Olihatw says, 
he pelogs stracture of the greater portion of 
the Malay Peninsula, extending to Arakan north- 
wards, 90 far aa is at present known, indicates the 
probability of ‘auriferons  depeaia being found 

ghout the whole extent, on the flanks of the 








central 1 ‘of high ground. The ascertained 
existence Id in more localities than one in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, at Shoay-gween in Pegu, 


and the astooiation inell those losali ies of magnetic 
iron-sand with the gold, a mineral which is 80 
constantly the accompaniment of gold as to have 
peen frequently by miners "the mother of 
,” confirm this reasoning from analogy; and 
have little hesitation in stating my conviction 
that such auriferous deposits will be found to 
ovour tt intervals throughout the whole range, 
and that locally they will prove to be very rich. 
‘This metal ia largely used by the Burmese in 
dovorative arta; end in former years 400 or 600 
‘vies were annually imported from Chins, 

in the Mo- “district there is considerable 
gold-feld. Mr. Golding, of Australian experience, 
contracted with the king to work one square mile 
of this field for a sum of Rs. 25,000 annually for 
10 years, bat Mr. Golding succambed to fever ; he, 
however, the fields to be equal to any 
not better. To the N.E. of Man- 














ii e 
daiay, in tho Shan district, there is ancther field 


cca 


the 


‘but the locality is malarious, and but 
ia procured. At Thayet-pein-yus, neat 





it-Nyay, on the road to Pyoung-shoo, to ¢ 
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alsoyield it. The Kibiung stream ia one in which 
i is thos sought. Gold-dast is fonnd i. 
Hukong valley, and small solid nugget of it in 
the banks of the Kap-Dhoop stream; and along 
with the gold, khumpok or platina, which the 
saetal-melterinelt and mix with alloys of copper 
and silver, for howls, tobacco-pipes, ete, - 
‘washers ncar the coal mines of Native Barma can, 
it is enid, carn 308 yuey = Sa perdiem, The dustis 

ited by the Nars rivers, at the mouth of the 
Martaban stream, a tributary of the Shoay-gween 
river, Thegold-dust and flakes and nuggeta found 
in the surface sands of Shoay-gween are of oon- 
siderable purity, yielding 92 per ceut. of gold and 
8 por cent. of silver. 

‘Malay Peninzute and Eastern Archipelago-—The 
metal ia found in enfficient abundance to be worked, 
in the Malay Peninsula, in Sumatra, the northern, 
western, and southern aides of Borneo, the north 
erm and south-western peninsulas of Gelebes, and 
ine few parte of the grent Phitippine islands of 
Luzon and Mindano or Magindanso. It has been 
coined for maney at Acheen, Mr, Crawfurd (vol. 
xiv. p. 483) gives a table showing the amount 
received in Calcutta, from 1801 to 1814, from the 
‘west coast of Sumatra, and from Borneo and the 
rest of the Archipelago, a total of 146,195 oun 
valued at £621,328, 158 Mr. Logan estima 
the total produce of all the Malay Peninsula at 
20,000 ounces ; it is washed from the sands of the 

im on the south, and the streamn that 
tumble from the high granite mountaina between, 
Yay and Monmagon are constantly ‘rolling down 

golden sand’ into the valleys around, — Ié baa 
been collected in small quantities in the tin de- 
posits east of Tevoy. Mr. O'Riley found gold in 
the tin from Henzai, half a degree routh of Yay; 
and ‘almost all the creeks,” says Dr. Helfer, 
‘coming from the enstern or Siamese aide of the 
Tenaseerim river. contain gold. The greatest 
wwantity is obtained close fo the old town of 
Tenassetina, where people wash it, and obtain 
sometimes one anna’s weight exch, during the 
rainy season.” At the bead-waters of Tavoy river, it 
js found in an alluvial or diluvial formation of red 
earth and pebbles, very similar to that in which 








gold is found in North Carolina, Mr. O'Riley 
ays that the assay master at the Mint in Calontta, 
in 100 parta reported 4, 


below the surface. 
‘Siam. —Gold in found in Siam at Rang 

in the provinoy of Xamphon, wt the foot of the 
‘Three Hiandred Peak mounting On the east 
side of the momuiaing at the tase of which the 
deposit resta, Siam Government,’ 
De Morton, “bave several bundred men parce 


GOLD, 


nently occupied, each of whom, it is sald, ia 
to deliver one tikl (about one rupee 


‘a quarter) weight of gold-dust per annum. yield 
Bunmnese fimes also 


aathorities in former times 
employed people in this work at the stresms on 
the British side of the boundary, but though the 
antity then procured was greater than at 

in does nat appear to have ever bean cousi 
‘The method Stopted is that of digat a longi- 
‘asinal- qntavadion th i wmaid, ond wanting: tears 
time to time the deposit found therein.’ 

In Sumatra, after the rainy season, Tavernier 
rays (Tr. p. 156) they find veins of gold in the 
jlints (quartz ?), which the waters wash down 
from the mountains that lie toward the N.E. 
Upon the west pide of the island, when the 
Hollanders come to lade their pepper, the natives 
bring them great store of gold, but very coarse 
mnetal, if not worse than that of China, 

Borneo.—The produce of the western side of 
Borneo, in the neighbourhood of Montiadok, is 
by far the largest. The metal is found’ in 
small veins from eight to fifteen feet below the 
sarface, Jf the depth of the vein be lesa than ten 
foet, a trench is dug, the whole of the upper 
stratum being removed ; but if deeper, a shaft of 
three fect square is sunk perpendicularly into the 
vein, and the miner works into it about ten feet 
in both directions, sending the ore up in baskets. 
When it is all removed, another shaft is sunk into 
the vein 20 feet beyond the first, and the miner 
works back into the old excavation, extending his 
Inbours ten feet in the opposite direction. ‘The 
gold is for the most part as fine as sand, and is 
often adulterated with a glittering sand 
passir B'mi, or Borneo, sand. On one occasion 
rain fell in’ great quantities in Sarawak, and a 
considerable portion of the face of the Trian 
mountain was waehed down into the plains 
below. The deposit was found to abound in 

and afforded work for fully 2000 men for 
about » month or six weeks, and it was reckoned 
that at the smallest average they procured s 
‘bunkala month per man. The gold was in lucy 
and not in duat, several of the lumps weighing 
from three to four bunkal, and they were rarely 
Jess than one or two amass in weight. 

Tn Celcbes, according to Professor Bikmore (p. 
878), Fu occurs over all the nosthern peninsula, 
from the Minahassa south to the isthmus of Palas. 
‘Tavernier also relates (Tr. p. 156) that ‘Celebes 
or Macassar produced gold, which is drawn out of 
‘the rivers, where it rowls among the land? 

‘Mr. Lawes says gold has been discovered in the 
interior of New Guinea. 

In China, gold is collected in the sands of the 
rivers in Yunnan and Sze-chuen, ay from 
the upper branch of the Yang-tze, Kin. 
Kiang, or Golden Sanded River, 
idee tens by es Jobn Daria to ome ee 

-kiang-fa, near that river, and from Yun; 
ang.fu, on the borders of Burma. It is wrought 
to personal 


cape Sant benign ine lee for plding, Slvr 
=i ing vee 
algo ia row vear the bunkers of Cochin: 
China ; ‘the mines in that region must be both 
extenaive and coaity rceked, to Stand eneh lags 
quantitics ag have been exported. It is found 
sands of the Min river in Sre-chuen, and in 


‘Yery many of the small streams in Chefoo in Shan- 
3 the island of Hainan (Kiung-chau-fu), also 


E 


GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. 
‘Shan-king-fa 
several 


and Lien-chau in Canton province, 
in Yonnan and in Kwei-chau, all 


a 
Tn the Japanese Islauds, gold-dust has been 
largely washed for; but that of the Sado district 
in the northern part of Niphon, and those of Sar- 
‘unga, and Satznma, and Omura, and Tsi-kun-go, 
are mentioned aa the most productive. 

‘The information given here as to the diffasion of 
gold in the streamlets of Malabar, the Neilgherres, 
and Mysore, was also printed in the Srat and second, 
editions of this Cyclopedia. It showed that the 
gold-washers were earning at most about Sd. a day, 
‘and offered no proapect of profit to skilled workers, 
But in 1877 to 1882, speculators formed 26 com- 
panies, with capital amounting to about £3,000,000, 
about half of which went to the sellers of entates, 
It is the second speculation that has occurred in 
the Madras Presidency since 1860, the first having 
been coffee. Gold there is, but, as yet seen, by 
no ineana sufficient to meet the heavy demands of 
skilled Jabour and machinery, The annual imports 
of gold into all British India from 1872 to 1882 
has’ ranged in value from £1,449,712 in 1877, 
to £4,856,902 in 1882. 

GOLD "AND SILVER FILIGREE WORK. 
‘The native ailversmiths of Cuttack have long been 
noted for the fineness, neatness, and lightness of 
their filigree work. This kind of work is exe- 
cuted for the most part, under supervision, by 
mere boys, whose nimbler fingers aud keener 
eyesight are supposed to enable them to bring out 
and put together the minute patterns with more 
distinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
comparative cheapness is perhaps another reason 
for their employment. e ruling rates for this 
filigree work are from two to two and a half 
rupees; that is to ety, taki ae fre rate, 

‘0 rupees or four shillings is cl every 

Veight of Gniehed siver works namely, one 














and other places is famed, Next to muslins and em- 
broi fabrics, filigree work is that for which 
Dacea is most celebrated. ‘The articles usually 
made at Dacca are ladies’ omaments, auch as 
bracelets, ear-rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
etc., and attar-dans and amail boxes for natives, 
‘The design best adapted for displaying the delicate 
work of filigree ia that of a loaf, It should be 
drawn on stout paper, and of the exact size of the 
article intended to be made. ‘The apparatas used 
Sn the artis exceedingly simple, consisting merely 
of a few small. crucibles, & piese of ‘bataboo for & 
blow-pipe, small hammers for flattening the wire, 
and sets of for intertwisting it. The 
gold and silver filigree work of the Chinese 
equals any ever produced by sncient Venetian 
‘and their chasing in silver is unrivalled. 
enamelling on silver is also brought to 
fection in China, and specimens strpam 
s China and 


produced at Genoa.—Si 
‘atson. 
SILVER WIRE. The draws 
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GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


of chowries; sulmah for turbans, ali and 
hookah saakes ; and boolan, for "gold lacs and 
brocades. Some of it ia drawn almost as fine as 
hair, In the time of Aurangzeb, a quantity of 
this article ‘was made yearly for the court at 
Debli. A hundred sticks covered with it, and 
plain gold and silver badla to the amount of 
32000 "in value, appesr among items compos- 
ing the Malboos kiss nazr, or preseat of royal 
clothing annually sent to’ the emperor. ‘The 


Trichinopoly filigree work is as Tight and elegant effected 


as that of Malta or Genoa—Dr. Taylor. 
GOLD EMBROIDERY. Zardoai, Hixp. The 
oriental races have ever been celebrated for their 
skill in this art of embroidery, which ap 
to have been practised in Assyris, and inten 
from thence into India, Plivy, however, mentions 
that it was a Phrygian invention, and in Rome 
embroiderera wore called Phrygionea. Jn Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours, and called 
Babylonica. During the early part of the middle 
‘ages, Europe obtained its most important em- 
broideries from Greece and the east. Many 
of the sarees or women’s cloths made at Benares, 
at Pytun, and Barhanpur, in Gujerat; at Narrain- 
pet and Dhanwarum, in the territory of His Hig! 
ned the Nizam; at Yeokla in Kandesh, and in 
other localities, have gold thread in broad and 
narrow stripes’ alternating with silk or muslin. 
Gold flowers, checks, or zi yatterns are used, 
the colours of the grounda being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple, aud grey; and in silk, 
Dlack shot with crimson or yellow, crimson with 
green, blue, or white, yellow with’ deep crimson 
and blue, all produciiig sich, harmonious, and 
even gorgeous effects, but without the loast 
‘Appearance of or approach to glaring colour, or 
offence to the most critical taste. They arc 
colours and effecta which suit the dark or fair 
cgompleziona of tho people of the E. Indies; for an 
a lady who can. afford to be choice in the 
selection of har wardrobe, is as particular us to 
what will suit: her eapecial colour—dark or con 
‘atively fair—ae any lady of Britain or France, 
India in this manufacture stands unrivalled, and 
it makes some very gorgeous shamianahs and 
clepbant saddle clothe The gold and silver 
faney fringes of Hyderabad are well known in 
India. Solid silver wire fringes aud ornaments 
fare made in Madura, but they are surpassed by 
‘the silver thread of Hydersbad. 
Tn the embroidered fabrics of India, it may be 





mentioned a» 8 principle, that patterns and colours | 


dive ‘plane surfaces without destroying or 
disturbing the impression of flatness. They sre 
fomarkable for the rich diversion shown in the 
patterns, the beauty, distinctness, and variety of 
the forms, and the harmonious blendiog of several 
ook 


jours. 
Yu Burhaopur, 10st of the people are 

i ‘other on the wire-drawing and cloth. 

weaving iodustzi ‘The value of ita 

om ube pany of the 


GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


to pass again into the hands of the manufacturers, 
an arrangement still continued by the British. The 
‘deawing takes place only at Burhanpur and Lodhi- 
pura, a suburb of the olf city. The silver bars 
‘are covered with a thin gold leaf weighing from 
four to forty-two masha (of fifteen graine troy 
each) to each pasa, that is, from about half to 
six eent. on the amount of the silver. The 
number of masha employed is called the rang 
(colour) of the wire. ‘The adhesion appears to be 

purely by mechanical skill on the part of 
the workinen, called pasa tania. Tt is then passed 
by the eame workmen through a series of holes in 
steel plates, of diminishing size, by manual power 
applied by means of a spoked wheel of the rudest 
construction. It is passed through forty of these 
holes before it leaves the takeal, and ia then re- 
duced to abont the size of an ordinary sodawater 
wire. Thence it goes into the banda of another 
set of operatives, called tania, who still further 
reduce it through'a gradation of forty more holes, 
the last of which ia as fine ‘human hair. 

Their apparatus is of somewhat more delicate 
construction, but the work requires neither the 
same skill nor bard work as the firet operation. 
The wire ia drawn by them down to various de- 
grees of fineness, according to the work for which 
it is destined. The round wire is then given to 
the chapria, who flatten it into an alinost impalp~ 
able film, by hammering between two polished 
steel sarfaces,—an operation requiring, it is said, 
superior skill. In this stato it is termed badla, 
and is used for some few sorts of work, The 
greater part of it hes, however, to be spun into a 
thread along with silk before being woven up, 
‘This is done by persona called bitai, who use no 
sort of apparatua for the purpose, excepting @ 
couple of wooden spindles twitled by the hand. 
Indeed, the beauty of the result obtained by such 
primitive implements must strike every one with 
amezement, The layer of gold on the finest wire 
must be of almost inconccivablo thinness, Tbe 
mixed thread is called kalabatun, which is woven. 
into the kimkbab and other brilliant fabrics worn 
by rich natives on high oceasions. 

‘The wire-drawers were originally Pathana, intro~ 
duced frown Upper India by the emperor Akbar, 
but now all castes work at the trade, The fabrics 
are of many different sorts, many of them of great 
beanty. Kimkhab (vulgarly kincob), which is of 
mixed silk and gold thread, is vow little made in 
Burhanpar, the Ahmadabad and Benares articles, 
from being produced both cheaper and nearer the 
great markets for such stuffs, having driven it out 
of the field. The same way be said of mashroo, 
fabric of silk warp with the woof of cotton thread, 
it ii made 
is greatly inferior to the 

The chief fabrics still ‘ade 




















duce of Ahmadabad. 





do-patias ; pitarnber, all 

Woe tether wort ‘of the eam, 

‘ete., are made in all these fabrica, Tho 
gold thread also ia much woven np with silke into 
‘fich borders and edgings, ex to be attached 


GOLDEN FOOT. 


to the cloth manufactures of other places. Bilk for 
theso clotha is all imported; it is mostly from 
China, generally apun snd dyed in fast colours at 
Poona. Ali 


the material im raw. The cotton 
used is extremely fine, and is both English and 
made on the apot. The former costa in Burhanpur 
exactly one-fourth of the latter, but it is greatly 
inferior both in strength and’ cleanness. The 
elowely-twisted patie read breaks with a sharp 
crack, while the English article, from ita fluffy, o 
character, parts withoat any noise. The Bagich 
thread, from its cheapness, bas, however, stip- 
lanted the native for all but the finest stuff 

@ city thread is spun by the families of the 
weavers and others, the best being produced by 
the Balshi or Dher caste. A coarser thrond is 
generally throughout tho couutry by the 
‘women of almost avery caste, It is woven into 
every description of common cloth by the Barhan- 
pur weavers, even the best of them, when out of 
fine work, having to take to fe ‘commoner stuffs. 
The latter now greatly preponderate in quantity. 
‘The superseasion by the sougieand-teady Mabrattes 
of the luxurious Mahomedan princes and nobles, 
wes probably the first blow to the trade, The 
average earnings of the weavers range from about 
fivo fo ton rupeos month | beniden what ther 

ies carn by spinning, dyeing, an wi 
connected with the trade. 

Among the manifold and various manufactures 
of Ching, the gold and silver tinsel cloths of Pekin 
stand ly in high cetimation ; their chief 
value arises from the peculiar property which they 
possess of never tarnishing or becoming dis- 
soloured.—Dr, Wateon ; J.B. Waring, Master- 
pieces of Industrial Art, Exhib. of 1862; Williaas! 








Middle pat eos Royle, Arts of India, 
GOLDEN FOOT, a title of the king of Barms. 
EN ISLAND, or Chinsan, is in the | 


middle of the Yang-to-kiang, or great river of 
China, where the width is near three miles, Tt is 
the property of the emperor. It is i 

‘with pleasure-houses and gardens, and couteins a 
Jange monastery of Fries by which the island is 
almost entirely inhabited.—Macartney's Embassy, 

GOLDEN LILIES, o translation of the name 

iven to the cramped feet of the women of 

thinese origin, It is not practised by the Hakka, 
a race of ancient Chinese stock who emigrated 
from Northern to Southern China about the 13th 
century; nor amongst the Manchu, nor amongst 
the hill tribea of Formosa. 

GOLD FISH, Cyprinus suratus, seem to bave 
Joog been known in China, and were introduced 
into Briain, about the 16th oF 16th contarien 
They are scdom seen in India, but are very 
common in the Mauritiue, They are supposed. 
be of accidental production, as they are not found 
wild, ond their fins and tails greatly vary. 

GOLDINGHAM, J., for many years the Honour- 
able E. 1. Company's astronomer at Madrasa, He 
x account of the monolith temples of 
ballipuram in As. Res. iv. p. 407, and 
published Astronomical and foal Ob- 
Jervations, 8 vols folio, 1827. He wrote on the 
‘Mensuring'the of the Seconds Pendulum 
‘at the Equator, ibi 

GOLD-LEAF. Kin-poh, Gams. Thinis 


roughly 
made in China, and largely exported to India 
Tat China nies vale fy on tao gold-tat: 





‘A little, however, id spun in the city from coin, 
‘thread 


to uniform 


. GOLD-THREAD. 
these produce mechanical irritation and death, 
—Smith. 


GOLD MOHUR, alo called Ashrufes, » gold 
value about fifteen or sixteen rupect. 

GOLD, OXYMEL of. Kin-tsiang, Cams. Tho 

Chinese this as an elixir vitsee.— Smith. 

GOLDSMITH, one of the five artisan castes 
among the Hindus of India, the other four being 
the blacksmith, carpenter, brazier, and stone- 
cutter. These all wear the poitu, zonar, oF sscrerl 
cord, and do not reverence Brahmans. Those in 
the Malabar country follow the rule af descent by 
the mother, and their women are polyandrista. In. 
Western India they are distinguished by their 
country, ae Marwari, Gujerati, Cutohi, or Dakhani, 
and work at ornamenta worn by people of their 
respective castes or countries. The Cutchi are the 
best workmen, Usually the inteuding purebaser 
finds the gold or silver, and the artisan charges 
from three annas to two rupeca and upwards per 
tola, according to the simplicity or richness of the 
design. A large number of articles in gold and 
silver are annually made at Bhooj.  Gula 
or rose-water sprinklers, are manufactured for 
native use. The silver ‘and gold used is very 
nearly pure. The charge ia at the rate of 8 annas 

tola weight. 

GOLD-THREAD is largely used in the em- 
broidery of Tndia, There should ot be an 
alloy whatever in the gold orgiteilver thread nsed. 
‘This alone can preserve it from tarninh; and a6 
gold thread enters very largely into the patterns 
of most native clotha, it would be imposible to 
make any of high value acceptable without it. In 
its manufacture, a small bar, f inch diameter and 
about 6 inches long, of the purest silver, is trebly 
or quadruply gilt by the highest touch gold ; there 





is no alloy whatever used in the est kinds, 
but the value of the thread 8 upon the 
number of times the silver haa been gilt with 


pare gold. The gilt bar is beaten out to a thick 
‘wiro with carefully polished flat ers, On 
polished anvil, and afterwards drawo through a 
‘succession of oles in a plate, until the requisite 
fineness is obtained, which is hardly more, pro- 
bably, than a fine hair. ‘The wire is wound round 
upon. reels, and is flattened by a delicate and 
peculiar manual operation a follows :—-Three 
Teele of wire are upright on the further 
Sido of s stecl plate, perforated, through which 
the wire is drawn; the workman draws these 
wires towards him over a highly polishett steel 
anvil, placed on a small stool, and as 








strikes _ Soe rtf 
2 fectly tint 
and highly polished. The operation Re Tapid, 





GOLEEREE. 
iy ie simple menaal proces or wheter sod 
eas simple mam 
Bay ould eves be sited ‘by artisans waused to 
them.—Ezhib. of 185 
GOLEUREE « puri the Khaiber monntaios ; 


forma the great middle route from Hindustan to 
Khorasan by Debra Iemail Khan and Ghazni. 
Cronses the & range in lat, 82°. 


GOLLA or Goll, a race in India who ate 
GOLEA. Tae Kars. A shepherd, 
1a. KARN. grasier, 
gr oowberd A man of @ onate whoee duty it i 
sheep or cattle. See Gi 

COLLAR: This tbe oreo are dwelling in 
the villages between 
very pos ehh atin in Seroor, 10 
miles from Kulburga, ‘They call themselves Gol. 
from Go, a cow, also Hanam Gol; and they claim 
to be of the Dbangar or cowherd race. The 
people know them aa Adavi Gollar, ie. country 
or wild Gollar; also as Bai-mandel-wanloo, also 
Dowai Darman and Dowa dene wala, alluding to 
their professioi 
ing roota and plants for the native physicians, but 
they are unwilling to communicate any of theie 
Knowledge. The young and the women beg. geain 
Their physical appearance is strikingly like the 
races from Rejputans,—about the aame in colour, 

bat more slender and not 0 tall None of them 
resemble any of the races of Southern India. 
‘They speak ia Urdo, Teling, and Canarese. They 
wear ochre-dyed clothes ; do not est the cow or 
bullock, but eat the gont, sheep, hare, and other 


orSOLOKA, the 
Krishna ; perhaj 
» a Hi 
GOLUNDA ELLIOTT. 
Mus boratus uot | Mus iS 
nd, « ran, Sor ur). - 
Bodlteddeo, . Sinan, Gul geen al Waioas, 
‘The Golundi, one of the Muride, is found in 
Southern India and Ceylon. The tail is naked 
and aoaly, somewhat villove. The colour is an 
olive-brown above. It lives entirely in the 
jungle, choosing its habitation in a thick buah, 
among the thorny branches of which, or on the 
grou it constructs ® nest of elastic stalks and 














chest world, residence of 
Go-laka, tha cow-place. 
duu race in Woon. 
Jerd. Bush rat. 
\s, Kelaart, 











nen ot a rokad be oblong ehapi 
9 inches in diameter, within which 
about 8 or 4 inches in diameter, in oie it 
the bush 








gathrars, 
along "abich ihe litde animal soema habieeally (> 


Ita motion is somewhat slow, and it 
to have the ume power of 
inging, by which the rata ingen 





Poona, but a 


The maen ara herbalists, collect- vated 





GONTI. 


Dite them right off a few inches from the 
ud cary them tothe nasi "hele food’ inthe 
funglesit a species of Strobitanthus, called Nile ar 
in Singhaleae, and the rata only insue from 
‘their forest residence and attack the oaffes estates 
when their forest food fails. yg nme, 
coffee plantations in swarms, gnaw off the young 
branches, and divest the trecs of buds and bloom: 
So many aa a thousand have been killed in one 
day ona single estate. Like the lemming of 
Norway and Lepland, they migrate in vast 
muinbere on the occurrence of a scarcity of their 
ordinary food. The Malabar coolies are so fond 
of their flesh, that they evince  yreference for 
those districta i in which the coffee plantations are 
subject to their incursions, where they fry tho rats 


‘im cocoanut oil, or convert them into’ curry.— 


Nieiner ; Tenant's Ceylon; ae 

GOLUNDA MELTADA. Gra 
Mus Ianuginosus, aaa re aii tu plta, . . TEL 
Kera-ilei, - Metinde of: | Wanpan. 

"The noft-farred field rat Lives entirely in oulti- 
fields, ia pairs or small societies of five or 
six, In 1826, owing ta a deficient monsoon, ¢ 
appeared in roultitades, and destroyed the’ 

and grain in the eer, The ryote employed 

fhe Wadden to desteoy them, but tho were 
Killed without diminishing their numbers They 
‘are eaten by the Waddara race. It has only been 
found in Southern India, 

Dr. Kelaart describes G. newera as occurring in 


Non.—Eiliot. 

}OMAL, & at the head of the Gomal 
valley, in tat 82° N., long. 70° 30’ E., aud about 
100 miles long. Tt rine 20 miles from dhe entrance 
of the road to the N. W., then 80 milee 8.W., then 

.W. to Ghami, This pass is of great commercial 
Uy ance. very spring large caravans traverse 
Hindustan to Tat hanistan, 
 GOMASHTA, Hom. An overseer, an agent, 
an accountant, 
GO-MEDHA. Baxsx. From Go, a cow, and 
Medhs, flesh. ‘A cow sacrifice, 
GOMEZ. Lorenzo de Gomer, a 
was the first of the European navigators who 
approached the northern part of the island of 
Borneo. He arrived there in 1618 in the ship St, 
Sebastian, on his route to China, He gave to the 
countey the name of Burne, but he says that the 
patives term ft Branai or Brunai. 
however, no general name 
GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, - Paki 
Bribery aerate, Wild. |G erlanion D.C. 
Zeylanios, Lam. | G. Malabarion, D.C. 
+ Matzat, | Jokath 5... Taw, 
:” Snrom, 
This tree grows to the height of 30 feet on the 
continent of Indis and in Geylon, and in common 
up to an elevation of $000 The wood ts 








Pus-jettl,. 
Does! 


becrred being.‘ usefal for building purposes. The root and leaves 
* are bitter, and em 


syed in Malabar in 
in milk or water, as a tonic, stomachic, and anti 
emetic—Thw, Zeyl, i. p. 71; O'SK. p. 269. 
GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. Linn. 
Machnyoben, Bors. Gal mekhural, 
a 
dete gents EE 


Bn, 
torent. “Hen, 





GO-MUKAI. 


which rises in the Aravalli mountains, and flows 
near Udaipur. Tt was dammed across by tho 
vapa, and the great Kankraoli Lake formed, 12 
miles in circumference, at & cost of one kror and 
fifteen lathe of rupees 

GO-MUKHI Hinp. A beg used by Hindu 
devotees ; it contains a rosary, the beads of which 
are counted by the hand. Literally the two words 
mean cow's mouth. 


GOMUTI. Matar. 
Makeo, «« “Anca. 
Dak ot Dok, 
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Gomuti is s fibrous horsebair-louking substance, 
produced at the hase of the petiolesof the Arenga 
Saccharifera, abd superior in quality, cheapness, 
and durability to that obtained from ‘the husk of 
the cocoanut. It has great powcr in resisting 
wet, and is used by the nativ f the Indian 
islands for every domestic and naval parpose to 
which cordage is applied. ‘The coarser parta are 
used aa pens by all the tribes who write on paper, 
nnd a6 the arrows for blow-pipes or arrow-tul 
Gomuti, of all vegetable substances, is the least 
Prone, to docey; it in fastened like straw over 

amboo thatch round the ends of posts in 
tho ground, is mixed with mortar, and is plaited 
dy the Bornoese into ornamente for the arms, 
loge, and neck. Gomuti fibre is in Europe 
occnsionally heard of by the name of vegetable 
bristlos, but only 2 portion of the fibres may 
tbe likened to atiff bristles, the greater part being 
more like black horsehair.’ Dr. Roxburgh, writing 
in the year 1799, strongly recommended the ex- 
tansivo introduction of this palm into India; 
and the Arenga now grows in Bangalore, and to 
some extent in the Nuggur division of Mysore. 
Tho palm-wine and the sugar it yields, the black 
fibres for enblen and cordage, and the pith for 
aago, independently of maiy other uses, are 
objects of comniercial importance, ‘This palm is 
to be found in all the Asiatio islands, especially in 
low moist situations, and along the hanks of rivers. 
The, nativo shipping of, all kinds ‘are catirely 
equippad with the cordage of the gomuti. It 
‘undergoca no prepsration but that of spinning 

wisting,—no inaterial similar to tar or pitch, 
indispensable to the preservation of hempen cord- 
age, being necessary, The beat gomuti is the 
produce of the islands farthest east, se Amboyna 
and the other spice islands. That of Java bas a 
coarae ligneous fibre; the produce of Matara is 
better. Gomuti is generally sold in twisted 
shreds or yarns. Besides the horechair - like 
fibres, there in at the base of the leaves s fine 
gticer like woolly rater bar ‘MALAY, 

wal, JAV., much employed in cai 
as stuffing “for cushions, and as tinder. Ej 
‘was cent to tho Exhibition of 1851. 
‘The bundles of the coarse and fine fibrea were 
about six feet in length, and about twelve 
inchea in diameter, neatly tied up with eplit cane. 
‘the coarser 




















Tot ‘were some finer 
fibres, something black wool. The sinnet ia 
2, but and broke with » weight of 


with 75 Ibs. ; but the comparison 
Besides meking 


taact roog and durable oond- 
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age, the eja fibre is no doubt applicable to a 
‘variety of purposes for which harsebair and bristles 
are now employed.—Royle, Fi, Pl; Seeman on 
Palms; Voigt ; Roxburgh ; Morrison's Comp. Desc. 
GONA, also Gonapat. ‘Hixp. Gunny ; 8 coarse 
canvas oF ciate wmade, from the Corehoras 
is it) an . olitori: whit a 

pa spe pny escla, cordage, ‘and paper are made—W. 
IND, the province of Gondwana, on the old 
maps wat bounded on the SW. and W. by the 
Godavery, Pranbita, and Wardha rivers, and the 
Kaligong Hills; the Nerbadda separated it from 
Malws and Dumob, and then the boundary line 
rap N-E. along the Kutne, and on the N.E. aide it 

bad Berar and Chutia Nagpur. On the E. and 81 
it extended at least toa line drawn from Gangpur 
on the Brahmini to Bhadrachalam, about 120 miles 
from the mouth of the Godavery, and included 
Sambulpore, Sonpur, and Patni fi 
ton’s map of 1820 it includea Kalahandi, Boad, 
and Singbhum. Its length from 8.W.toN.E.wasnot 
legs than 380 miles, and its average breadth fully 
300, whilst its arca was at least 116,000 square 
miles, Gond tribes are scattered over the mountain 
ranges of this territory, though they do not extend 
quite so far to the E, as it does. They are found 
extending into Singuja on the N.E.; they are 
found a Kasial sod Kalabiodi or Khsrond, slong 
with the Khand and Uriya, In the south, says 
Mr. Hislop, they form the mass of the tion 
of Bastar, and a portion of the inhabitant of 

Jeypore (im the Madras Presidency), while t 
‘occupy tho hilla along the left bank of the G 

avery, about Nirmul; and on the west they are 
intermingled with Hindus of Berar for 30 milea 
from the right bank of the Wardha, The chief 
remaining sites of the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India is the Satpurs plateau, divided among the 
British districts of Baitu), Cbhindwara, Seoni, and 
the bigher half of Mandla. Commencing from 
the west, one-half of the population of Baitul is 
Gond; sp Chhindwara, the proportion is as high 
aa three-fourths; in Seoni, which in traversed by 
‘the inain line of communication through the 
platean, it sinks to one-third, rising to one-half 
in the wild district of Mandia, where the last 
Good kinga held sway. To the east and west of 
this region, bill races of a different stock in 
upon the Gonds, Kurku, Bhil, Beiga, Kol, and 


yhangar, 
‘The name Gond or Gund, eays Mr. Hislop, 
seems to be a form of Kond or Kund, Both forms 
are most probably connected with Konda, the 
Telugu equivalent for s mountain, aad therefore 
will signify the Konda-wanla, hill’ people. And 
this name they must have borne for many ages, 
for we find them mentioned by Ptolemy, the 
fograpber (4.0, 100), under the pame of Gondala. 
t it has also been supposed to be a contraction 
of Govinda, literally cow-keoper. Of their history 











ja we know but little. Taner a es they 
is own forms of 


appear to have preserved their own 
ion greter ove etc the fra of Waeteny 
S or jem © forma i 

tod Pctll fewer umber hove boorme Mabe? 
medans. The Rajputs from Malwa seem to have 
Pushed their conqnests into the country and inter 
married Tinignies Their descendants are still 
known as or Gond Rajputx. ‘They extab- 
lished governments, one of which ruled the Ner- 
dadda valley, and bad its capitals at Mandia and 
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at Gazha, near Jubbulpur. It was founded by Jada 
Rai, who succeeded hia father-in-law Nagdeo, the 
Gond raja of Gathe (4.0, 938), Mandla ‘waa 
conquered by his descendant, Gopal $1, 4.0. 
634. Sungram Sa, the 47th in descent from Jadu, 
inherited only three or four districts in 1430; but 
at his death, in 1530, he ruled over fifty-two. 
Ferishts tells us that when Asof Khan invaded 
Garhs in 1563, Bir Narayan was raja, Hirdi Sa, 
the 54th raja, built the temple at Ramnagar, near 
Mandla; and Seoraj, the 59th, began to reign in 
1742, when Balaji Haji Rao invaded the country. 
A second kingdom had ite seat on the southern 
alope of the Satpura Hills, at Deogarh in Chind- 
wara, one of the rajas of which, Bakht Baland, 
was either taken prisoner by one of Auraugzel 
generals, or visited Debli of bis own accord, 
where he waa converted to Mabomedapism, and 
‘then permitted to return to his country, where his 
descendants, says Mr. Hislop, though adhering to 
this change of creed, have not ceased to marry 
into Gond families, and hence the present repre~ 
sentative of that regal house is not only acknow- 
ledged by the whole race about Nagpur as their 
head and jadge, but is physically regarded a pure 
Raj Gond. “A third (ond principality hed its 
capital at Kherla in Baitul, to which belonged the 
famous forts of Gawilgath and Narnalla. In 
1488, ite raj Nanaingh Wai, who is represented 
‘as powerful and wealthy, was slain in battle by 
Hushang Ghori, king of Malwa, and Kherla taken. 
At a later date it appears to have become subject 
to Pandu (Gauli, thertja of Deogarh. and continued 
#0 under his successors. Not far from Kherla we 
find hill raja at Saoligadh in Aurangzeb’s time, 
‘who seems 40 hare maittained. bis independenes 
till swept away by tho Mahrattas between 1760 
and 1775. -A fourth Gond kingtom was thet of 
Chanda on the Wardha, which extended far to tho 
eaat and south-east. "The four dynasties arose 
before the acendency of the Moghuls in India, 
and have left architectural and other monuments 
of great interest. The principal architectural 
Femina are at Mandla, at Uathe near Jubbalper, 
at uragarb near Naraingpor, at Deogarh near 
Ghindwara, at Kheria near Baitul, and at Chanda. 
But besides the preceding kingdoms, there was 
ajsoa Gond Rajput dynasty at Warangal or Orankal 
in the Dekhan, to the south of the Godavery, 
which is said to have been founded by Kakati of 
the Ganapati family about A.D. 1088. The king- 
dom became very powerful about the end of the 
13th century, and the raja of Orissa, becomin 
jealous of kis’ neighbour's power, solicited the a 
of Ala-ud-Din, who aent an army in 1908, through 
Bengal, to attack Warangal; but his expedition 
failed, ' Malik Kafur was then despatched with 
190,000 horse into the Dekhan, and, after a siege 
of some months, he took Warangal in 1809, and 
made the raja, Ladder Deva, tributary. In 1321 
it wos again besieged by All or Jems Khan, the 
s0n of Ghaias-ud-Din Taghalag, but he was obliged 
to retreat with the loee of neatly bis whole army. 
He returned, however, and jn 1938 redneed the 
place, and carri Taja prisoner to Debli. 
Titel ho was afterward od 

at all events Warangal reamerted its ene 
im 1344, and sasisted Hesan Ganga, Bahmani, in 
his revolt. From this time the Bahmani kings of 
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great successes over the raja of Kherla ; and finally 
‘Ahmad Shab, Wali, took 7 ion of 
‘Warangal, foreing’ the raja to relinquish his 
ancient capital and flee northward sorcat the 
Godavery, where he established himself in wild 
independence among the inaccessible foreeta,. ‘The 
Gond rajaa atill maintained their independence, 
however, and in 1513 we find them joining in a 
powerful confederacy on the side of Medon Rai 
against Muhsromad tt. of Malwa. At the close of 
the 16th century, Akbar reduced the western 
portion of Gondwana, but it was not till the middle 
Of the 18ch that permanent progress waa made. 
Abont 1738, Raghuji Bhonsle interfered in a dis- 
puted succession in rh, and secured half the 
revenues; but in 1743 the Gonds mised an insur~ 
rection, which Raghnji quelled, and annexed the 
incipalities of Deogarh and Chanda to hia own 
jinions ; and in 1751-52 he took the forte of 
Gawilgerh, Narnalla, and Manikdrog, with the 
districts dependent on them. 

From this period largo numbers of Mahratias 
settled in these districts, the Gonds became 
woore restricted to the hills, and they do not 
now form apy considerable part of the popola- 
tion of the plain or clampaiga country. ‘They 

‘inate from Singujn westward slong the 
fine of the Satpura Hills, through all the billy 
countey of the districts of Mandla, Jubbatpar, 
Sconi, Chandwara, Baitul, and  Hosbunga 
and in some degree to the neighbourhood of 
Asirgarh, The Uond of Berar in a hill race, 
‘ceonpying the Mailghat and the southern skirt 
along with the Andh, the Kolamb, and Kurku, 
‘All these have a physical resemblance, but each of 
thom speaks a different tongae,and in their features 
they aro quite distinct. from’ the people of the 
villages. ‘There are 8000 of them in the Araragti 
Gistrict. In the Contral Iudia Provinces the chiet 
Gond tribes are:—Bhatra Gond, Mari Gond, in 
Chanda; Mariah or Gottawar, Upper Godavery ; 
Khutolwar, in Chanda; Durweb, of Chanda; 
Agurinb, of Mandia; Hulba, of Upper Godavery. 
‘Their numbers have been variously extimated up 
to two millions, partly under feudatory states, as 
Bastar, Hyderabad, ete., and partly ‘under the 
British Government, in the Central Provinces, 

The Goods divs ehemecies inio twelve and 
s half castes, viz. Kaj Go: huwal, Dadare, 
Katulya, Padal, Dhali, Ojhyal, Thotyal, Koila- 
bhntal, Koikopal, Kolain, Madyal, and an’ inferior 
sort of Padal as the half caste." ‘The ocnaua of 
1881 names nine of them—Haj Gond, Pardhan, 
Kolatn, Koilabhute, Darwe, Thakur,” Bucherias 
Boye, and Thoti,” The first four, adds Mr. 
Hislop, with the addition, according to some, of 
the iKctara, are comprehended ander the nao of 
Koitor,—the Gond par excellence. This term, 
in it oi, is the name given also 
to the Meriah sacrificing tribes of Orissa, and to 
the wild tribes skirting the left bank’ of the 
Godavery from Rajamundry to near the month 
of the Indrawati. ‘The Persian word Kob, a hill, 
spproaches thig more elceely than even the YTeluga 

The Koitor, as a role, resent with ‘ho 
‘vehemence the imputation to 
any portion of the Hindu community. ‘The dwt 
three classes generally devoto themoclves to agri- 
guitare; ‘the fourth inclndes theso’ who hare 
to conform to the Hindn religion and ape 

Pathadi, 
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or Deasi, called Raj Pardhan to 

from the 

on wind inatrumenta of brass, and spin cotton 
thread,—aro the religious counsellors or bhata of 
tha upper clams Tho Dhol are mnsiciane; and 
subdivision of them in j districts are 
el red as. is. ‘Phe Ojhyal are wandering , 
dards and fowlers, The Thotyal (ic. maimed) or | 
Pendabarya, ‘minstrels of God,' are also called 

Matyal, beesuse their songs are chiefly in honour 

of Mata, the dreaded goddess of smallpox, They 

make beskets also. ‘The Koilabbutal are the third 

wandering caste, and their women are dancing 

gitts. They follow their profession chiefly among 

the Hindus, it being reckoned disreputable by 

the peoplo of their own race, ‘The Koikopal, i, 

& i |, are a vettled class devoted to cow- 

Keeping. The Madya, called Jhodia in Bastar, 

are savages on the Beila Dila Hills, and in the 
remoter parta of Uhanda. |The only clothing the 
Women wear is a bunch of leafy twigs fastened 
with a atring round their waists, to cover them 
before and bebind. In this they resemble the 
Juangar to the south of the Kol country, the 
Chenchi near tho Pulicat Lake and to the north of 
Ellore, aud till sbout a.p. 1880 a similar custom 
existed among the Holier near Mangalore. The 
Kolam extend along the Kandi Konda or Pindi 
Hills, on the south of the Wardha river, and al 
the table-ta 


e-land stretebing east and north of Manik 
gadh, and thence eouth to Danttanpalli, running 
paralie to the right bank of the Pranhita. They 
not intermarry with the common Gond, but 
tho one attend the auptials of the other, and eat 
frou ther, hang, | onpectea mith the Gonds, 
ough not ino preceding classes, are 
the Madiya between Ohindwara ad the Mahadlewa 
la, who have conformed to the Hindus in their 
and some religious observances ; 
Halwa, pretty numerous in Bastar, Bhandara, and 
Raipur, who covet the distinction of wearing a 
sacred throad,—a privilege, till recently, sold to 
Bastar by the raja; the Gaiti Gonds in 








‘those in 
i 


Bastar, who cail themselves Koitor; the Moria rod 


Gonds, who are the principal agriculturiste in 
Bastar; "and the Naikude Gonds, inhabiting the 
jungles on the banks of the Pain-Ganga, and, 
‘especially the tracts botween Digaras and Umar- 
khed, and found about Aparawa-pet, and as far as 
Nirmul, who have adopted the Hindu dress, and 
will not eat het; but they live by the chase, or cut 
wood and grass, and have been a terror to their 
neighbourhood by their depredations, 

‘te distinct in language at leest from tho 
Gond tribes, are the Kur or nd the Korka 
to the N.W. and W. of the Mahadeva Hills 

¢ latter of these, Mr. Elliot gave interesting 

details in the socond number of the Journal of the 

Antiquarian 

The belong 
Gon: 





Society of the Central Provinces. 
to the Kol or Munda family. 

‘religion js as distinctively of Scythian 
origin aaia their language and physique. Earthen- 
ware figures of the horse are offered instead of 
the living sacrifice. They propitiate the manes of 
‘their ancestors by offerings of these earthenware 


horea, ‘ioe and” other gral » fowly, OF 

nap he merifice of tha ovw wer probitived 

by the Bhonsla goverment Children every~ 

‘where, and many adulin, eve buried, bat the 

Madis of Bastar ‘and the Gond races who have 
custome bum 


conformed to Hindu their dead. 


distinguish them 
‘Mabrati-sposking half-caste,—who play of 





the they make 
‘bute blood. 
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have in all about thirty divinities, but two 
‘Barra Dewa aud Duala Dewa, are moat 
worshipped. The Creator, under the name of 
Bhagwan, ia occasionally ‘worshipped in their 
Sees i ayers, and by burnt- offerings of 
ugar i, but their chief worship is to the 
inferior divinities ; these aro— 
1. Badu Dewa (grest god) or Budkat Pen (old 
Sod) ho ee eae as the Bura Pen of the 
‘ond race, and appears to be the same aa Rayetal, 
or the gan-god, represented by an iron tiger thres 
inches long; and is probably the aame as the 
Marung Bura of the jal ~ Hoe is worshij 
‘once a year, at the rice harvest, and a hog is then 
sacrificed to him. Among the Gaiti he is repre- 
sented by a copper piece, kept in a tree in the 
jungle. This they take down at the annual festival, 
clear a 83 of about a foot square under a tree, 
in whicl they tay the pice, fore which they 
arrange as many small heaps or handfuls of un- 
cooked rice as there are deities worshipped by 
them. The chickens brought for sacrifice aro 
loosed and permitted to feed on the rice. Goats 
are also offered, and their blood presented in the 
game manner. On the blood arrack is poured as 
a hbation to their deities, The pioe is now lifted 
‘ad put in its bamboo ease, which is abut-up with 
68 in grass, and returned to its place 
the tree, to remain there till it be required in 
the following yoar. 





Both Budhal Matya 
(about to be noticed) are maid to be sometimes of 
iron, and a foot Jong. 
2, Matya, called Mata by the Kurkn, ia both 
the god (or goddess) of the much-dreaded scourge 
of the town, The Gond of Seoni 
represent Matya as the attendant or kotwal of 
Budhal Pen, and they offer hima pig. The Kurku 
suppose Matya to Peniae incite the village, wad 
ferings of cocoanuta and sweetments, 





Is are associated with their crops, and are 
celebrated under the saj tree or eim tree three 
or four times in a year, as.on the occasion of the 
commencement of rice sowing, when the tice cro) 

is ready, and when the mahwa tree (Bascia Iati- 
folin) Comes into flower. In the south of the 
Bandara district are to be seen equared piecca of 
wood, each with a rade gers, cared in front, set 
upsomewhat close to each other. These represent 
Bangaram, Bangura Bai, or Devi, who ia said to 
have one sister and five brothers, the names of 
the latter being Gantaram, Champaram, Nail 


Pe 
‘wari, whick ie a Hindu name of Kall. ‘These aro 
all deemed to possess the ing dis 
and death upon men, an 
names seem 10 be, generally feared 
east of Ni city, At 
about 60 miles 8. W.of Jagdalpur, near the junction 
of the Sankar and Danken tributaries of the 
Indrawat i i 
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is Amongst the Moria Gond, 
want in worl ipped as the smallpox goddess, 
23 Maoli or Danteswari, 

8. Sale or Sali, or, according to the Gaiti 
Saleng, sits on the same gadhi with the 
god, to whom be is «id to be nearly equal, 
Offering of a she-goat ia made to him, and he 
Probably the protector of cattle. ay 

‘angara, Ghagara, Gagaral, is 
the bell god, and 18 represented by a bell, or by 
an iron chain of four inks. 

5, Palo, of whom only the name ia known. 
‘The suitable offering to Gangara and him is cow. 

6. Gadawa is the god of the dead, and ia per- 
hapa the same as Chawar, and identical with 
Dichali of the Chaibassa Kol. 


uF 
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to the 
st an 
ings fow 

‘over 
‘onder the fc 
with yormili 
from three to four feet shore ground, like those 
set up for Bungaram. Before these the Moria 
Gond regulasy perform worship previous to sow- 
ing, A little SW, from Bajar Kurd, however, 
and north of Parsenni, is a formed idol of Bhiwewa, 
8 feot high, with adagger in one hand and a barchi 


Gavelin) in the other. A Bhamuk is the pujari 
‘on 





7, Kham or Kank, the last of the seven deitiea feast the potail gives two rupees, and Hindu culti- 
(Gat dewala), is worshipped under the eaj tree vators rice; the pujari takes a cow by forve from 


(Pentapters, tomentoan,) 


the Gowar aad offers it to Bhim Sen, in presence 


Kodo Pen is beaidea these seven, and is the of about twenty-five Gonds. 


terse god, ‘common to the Gond and Ker. Mr. 
supposes bim to preside over a village, 
and thus he would comepond to Neda Pen of 
the Kond, But Mr. Hislop conjeotures he many 
be the god of erope, Kodo, the Paspalom framen- 
taceum, heing the grain chiefly cultivated by the 


Sasarkand is a pool in the Mahur juny 
the Pain-Gangn is said to be enj 
Naikude Gond repair there, in pilgrimage, at the 
month Chaitra, to a huge stone that risen in a 
gorge, and goes by the naine of Bhim Sen, before 
which Naikude Goud mingle with Raj Gond and 


where 
The 





Gond. "In the wilder villages near the Mahadeva Kolam in worship. Towards evening the wor- 


pew comers near 


Hills, Kodo Pen is worshipped 
oldest resident, 


‘» stoall heap of stones, throagh 
with fowls, eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, 
which become the profits of the offciuting priest, 

‘Mutua or Matya Dewa, among the Kurku, is a 
heap of small stones inaide the village, besmeared 
wit sondar, red load. He as cae Les 
prosperit ev and is worshipped 
& gost, eam Tote, dates, ahd & ball of 
sandur paste. 

Pharsi Pen or Pharea Pot ia represented kes 
small iron gpear-head. This name may possibly 
be conneoted with Barchi (Hindi), aspear; and he 
may be identical with the Loha Pen of the Kond, 
the iron god or god of war. Pharss, in Gondi, 
‘also means & trident, which is an ancient Tartar 
wen] ‘He is worshipped every third or fourth 
or fifth year, at full of the moon Vaieakh, 
the occation people assemble from great 


and on worshipped in Seoni and el 


shippers cook a little rice, and place it before the 
adding sugar. Then they smear the stone 
with vermilion and burn resin as incense; after 
wich all offer their vistins, shoop, hogy and 
fowl, with the unual libations of arrack: The puja 
ty be inspired, rolls his head, leaps wildly 

it, and finally falls down in a trance, when he 
declarea whether the god haa aot the vervicen 
or not. At night, drinking, dancing, and beating 
tomtoms goes on, and in the roorning they return 
home after an early meal. Those unable to leave 
home perform aimilar rites beneath a mabwa tree, 
Waghota, the tiger god, is worsbipped by the 
Naikude Goud, and ander the name of Bag Deo 


the Kurku. 
¥ by the Kur, 


‘Salton Sakada in worshipped 
Sakal Deva or Sekre Fen, the cbwin god, i 
ere. 


pirits of the departed, 








Sanyal Pen or Sanalk, th 


distances, 
aad offering is made of s white cock, a white he- are worshipped or propitiated for a year after 
goat, and & white young cow. The ceremonies death ; but persons of note, headmen of villages, 


are conducted with great seetony, ‘nd no Hindo 
or Gond woman even ia allowed to be present. 
He is apparently the same as Dula Dewa, the god 
of the Tattlo-axe of the Gaiti Gonds, who repre- 
toot Dula Dewa bi 


tree. While Barra Dewa requires the sscriflee of a 
living wnimal, » fowl, a gost, a pig, on public 
oocasions, Dula Dewais a household god, to whom 


at all times rice, flowers, and oil can be offered. 
Hardal, at Amarkantak, ia worehi pee a 
18 


cholera god; bat Mr. Hislop suj 
another name for Budhal 
him Lala 





or priests, are treated as gods for years or genera- 
tions, and macrifices are usually offered ab their 
sthapans or ahrines of earth. 

The Gonda of Mandla bave the Lamjina Shadi, 


‘@ battle-axe fastened to 4 in which the betrothed Ind serves an spprentice- 
ever, 


ship for his fatare wife. A Gond girl, 
may exercise her own will and run off with a man ; 
but it is quite allowable for her first cousin or the 
man whom she has deserted to abduct her from the 
man whom she hes chosen. Tho Shadi Bandhoni 
isa marriage, ° In the Shadi Baltho, a 
woman toaman’s house, Widows remarry 
ither tova younger brother of their deccawod bar 
band, oF to some other man. 

‘To burn dead men ia deemed the most honour 
able mode of disposing of the remains; women are 
always buried. When the father of a family dics, 
if well to do, they clothe the in a new 
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‘one of the beams of the house. When the time 
comes to lay the api, the etoth is removed, and, 
with a portion of the fieeh of a goat or a pig, is 
offered to the village deity. A feastia given to the 
relatives and elders, and the release is complete.— 
Cantral Provinces Gazetteer ; Sir Walter Eliot, ia 
Journal Bi. Soc; Coleman, Myth, Hind. p 287; 
Latham's Ethnol. ;’ Mr. Logan, i Jo. Ind. A 

1858, p. 201; Malcolm's Central India, i. p. 361; 
Datiow’s Ethn. of Bengal; Mr.(Sir George) Camp- 
bell, Ethn, of India, in Jo, B. As. Soc. ; Report of 
Ethu, Committee of the Central Provinces, 1868, 
p. 7; Jer, Mr, Hislop's Notes ; Wilson. 

GONDA, a town in Oudh, in lat, 27° 7’ 30° N, 
aad long. 82° E., is 28 miles from Faizabad. It 
ity name 10 a rersone istrict with a popu- 
Sotion over a million, reat cultivating castes 
are the Ahir, 122, 108° ‘ori, 110,916; and 
Kurni, 92,821. The Kabar, mostly servants and 
palanguin bearers, number 44,978. The Barwar 
fre a predatory tribe of Hindns.—Jmp. Gaz. 

GONDANA. Mann, Kann. Called also Gondli 
or Gondbal. A tumultuous assembly in honour of 
the, Hindu goddem Devi, celebrated in, Mysore 

by Mabratta Brahmans, with music, danciog, and 
recitation of mythological stories, the per- 
formers being a low caste named Gondhali, who 
sing and dance. in some places the Gondhali is 
the village drummer ; sometimes he is a vagrant 
musician, dancer, te.- In Bera, also, tho Gond- 
hali is the village musieian.— 1, 

GONDAR, the capital of the Amhara kingdom, 
sinted by Heaglin (1862) to have contained from 
6000 to 7000 inhabitanta, but it ia tsid to have 
been totally destroyed by the emperor Theodore. 


—Par. Paper, 

GONDMI. Cordia angustifolia, C. 
The fibre of the bark 

made into rope. The fruit of C. angustifolia ie 

gamgrcoloare, mest, and rater mucilaginows 


GONDOPOLA. Usia.? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumeur, extreme beight 45 fect. Baady 
wheels and ploughshares aro occasionally made of 
the wood.—-Capiuin Macdonald. 

GONG or Loo, a musical instrument of the south 
and eastof Asia, composed of a mixed metal resem- 
bling bronze in appearance. It is in the form of & 
Jarge flat basin, with a ridge, and whon besten with 
& mallet, covered with woollen cloth or twist, emits 
a atrong reverberating or ringing bell-ike sound, 
Its value is in fon to the quantity of metal 
it contains. Yaina, gonge are suspended at 
the doors of courts of estice, where, applicants 
for justice attend andsound. ‘The gongs of China 
sre made of mized metals —in 100 paris, copper, 
82; tin, 17; iron, 1; nickel, traces. ‘The metals 
are melted in a crucible, and poured out on an iron 
mould with o clay rim, and hammered while still 
red. ‘The gongs are hard, but brittle, and are 
atruck with » padded bamboo and gradually 
‘brought to the fall sound. ,The Kayu kutob of 
the Malay is » wooden Tt resembles the 
epooaatllot ‘the Mexican Corkillersa.—Crawsfurd; 


ei Hixp. Gunny. Goni cloth, gunny of 
Crotalaria juncea. = y 
GONIKAR. Hn. A low caste to 


exoployed 
er the areca nut from the gardens of the 
wabandmen in Mysore.— Wils. 6 


joss. 
GONIOT! wus HOOKERI. iw. A 














Hawn, 





GOOGUL. 


middle-aized tree of Ceylon, at Hinidon and 
Esigam Cores, at about 1000 fect. Thwsitee, 
A, F,, anc not uncommon in 
central roi an drain of 300 ta 4000 
feet—Thw. Zeyl. pp. 6, 

GONYEN ‘Boku.’ 4 vine producing a pod 
8 or 4 feet long, containing 10 or 12 beans, 10 
inches in eireumference, These beans, well boiled, 

are sometimes used for food.—Afalcom, i. p. 182. 

“GONZALES. Ruy Gonzales do Wijo, an 
officer of the court of Henry 1ir, king of Castille, 
went to Samarcand as an ambassador in 1405, 

and returned 4-D. 1408. 

*7EONZALED do Meodoea (Jo), author of a 
" History of China, published at Home A.D. 1585, 
at Antwerp 1596." Tbwaa translated into Italian 
and published by M. Fr. Avanzo at Genoa in 1586, 
and put into French by L. de la Porte, Paria 1600. 

GONZALEZ, Sebasti Gonzalez de Tibao 
ved in Bengal in 1605, where he engaged 
in the salt trade, but took ‘to piracy, end com- 
manded a fleet of pirate ebips} seized Sundwa 
in the Sunderbuns. He had a large foroe, an 
frequently ravaged Azakaa nad the Bunderbuos. 
He married the sister or dangbter of the king of 
Arnkan, but after a chequered career he sank 
into ‘obscurity. 

GOOAL ef Kowar. Hixo. A cereal which, 
in the N.W, Provinces, is frequently sown with 
cotton, and given as fodder to cattle, —Eliot. 

GOODA, slso Goors. Hix, A temporary 
pins of tage: Hace se degaion of many 
‘towns in India.. Tod's Ray 8. 

GOOGA or Goga. Tn Der ‘Himalayas of 
the Panfab there are many shrines to this niytho- 
ogical being. In one account he was a chief of 
Gharul, whe was alsin in war agatnet hls brothers 
Grjun sad Surjn, bot a rock gpened, and Gog 
eprang forth exied, and mocntel. “Another es- 
count makes bim the lord of Dard-Durehra, in 
the waates of Rajwars, who dled fighting agalnat 
the armies of Mahinud. 














GOOGUL, Hixp., is met with in all the bazars 
of India. It wuch resembles myrrh ; and is said by 
some good authorities to constitute the bulk of 
the article exported from Bengal as East Indian 
tnyrrb, "Royle cousiders the Googu! identical with 
the b’doltium of commerce, 





he ingenionely 
the Greek. 


synonyms of the B'YAAIe” and waderyor 
OF Dicwcoriden, ten in the Sahareope g — 
pointed out as the Googul tree, had 
exactly conformable to Dr. Roxburgh’ deacri 
of his athe} ee Ae %, 29) 

as syn0D} eliara, Kukui, Tax, Googult, 
Tet, Googul, Cax., Hind., Aflatun, Avan, and 
Muknl, Pans. He describes the gum-resin as 
semi-pellacid, yellowish, or brown ; inodoroua and 
brittle; softening between the fingers; in apposr- 
ance not unlike myrrh, of bitterish taste, aud 
rather strong smell. He stated, however, that it 
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GOOGTL. 


cultivated near Bilgit and at Siddapore. The 
choles gum-resins Seorded ‘by these trees are 
cleadeely used in the arts, and exported both 
inland and to the coast. Several‘plants undoubt- 
edly yield the b'dellium of Scripture, and amonget 
others Balsamodendron Roxburghit, atrn., B. 
pubescens, Storks, of Sind, B. Mokul, Drury, 1. 
glabra, W. and A., B. Africanum of Senegambia. 

Olibanum is produced from species of Boswellia, 
described hy Avicenna, evidently referring to the 
2Baves of Dioscorides, who mentions both an 
Arabian and an Indian kind, The latter, Mr. 
Colebrooke proved to be the produce of Boswellia 
serrata, Roxb, (B, thurifera, Coletr.), the Salai or 
Saleh, Goxp., of the Hindus, common in Central 
India’ and Bundelkhand, especially about the 

isramgange ghat. It is probably also produced 
by B. glabra, which has the wane native name, 
and though extending to a more northem latitude, 
is distributed over tmany of the sane localities. 
‘To this kind, according to Dr. Ainslie, the term 
Googut is applied by the Telugu people. The resin 
of both species is employed aa incense in Iudia, 
Central India alone furnishes the greatest, portion 
of the Indian olibanum of commerce, us it is 
chiefly exported from Bombay.—TV. IU, ; Moz 
O'Sh, p. 287 ; Royle, Prod. Res. ; Ainslie ;’ Gibson ; 
Birdwood, 

GOOGUL, a fibre supposed to bo obtained from 
the Ixora corylifolia, the Valumbri-kaya of the 


i language. 

GOOHA. Saxsx. A secret place, from Cool, 
to hide or cover; hence Gooliya, requiring to 
be concenlet. See Guhya. 

GOOR. Dexn. Jaggary, Hinp.; Nulla vellum, 
Tax. ; Bellum, Tet. A coarse sugar o! from 
the sugar-cane and the various palin wines, par- 
ticularly that of the Phoenix dactylifera. 
pints of the sap are boiled down to one of goor, 
and four of goor yield one of good powder sugar. 
Tt ia not sugar, nor ia it molasscs, bat both to- 
‘gother.—Sinm. 

GOOR. Bahram Goor was fomous for his 
liberty, gallantry, and love of the chase. He was 
the monarch whom the Greeks and lomans styled 
‘YVaranes, and was tho fourth monarch of the 
family. The famous impostor Mani, founder of 
the sect of Munichwans, made his appearance in 
this king’s reign, and was put to death by the 
king. Bahram Goor is said to have visited Indis 
in the fifth century, and to have left progeny 
there by # princess of Kanouj. See Gor. 

GOORAKOO, Goodakoo, or Govdak, Hix., 
oalied in Bengal Tambaku, tie name given in the 
Peninguls of India to the compound of tobacco 
for the hookah ; from Goor, raw sugar, and Akoo, 























TeL., leaf. —Herklots, 
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GOP. 


is mentioned in Homer, and was kept in the 
capital B.c. $28, sacred to Juno. There 
we Sos oe four closay-alled, wild 9 lee, bat 
ing belief ia that the wil y-leg 
goose ia that from which the Gomestio’ breeds 
e come. Tha A. albifrons may have crossed. 
‘Phe rock goose, Bernicla antarctica, does not seem 
to have crossed. With the Egyptians, the egg of 
the goose was the emblem of Seb or Chronog 
(Bunsen). The goose was deemed the bird of 
wisdom in ancient Enrope; in Asia it was the 
symbol of stupidity. 
Anser cygnoides is domesticated in China. 


A. cinereus (A. ferns), ‘Grey-leg goose’ of and 


‘Asia, is common in India. ‘Tho domestic goore of 
India is a hybrid botweon A. oygnoides and A, 
cinereus. 

brachyrynchna, ‘Pink-footed goose,’ of Europe, N. 
Asia, and Panjab (1 


(rare)? 







A, albiffons of urope, N, America, N, Asia, and 
1d goose" of North and 
Q vied ened goote,"of 
: ‘go0be,”of 
N. Asia chiefly; rare in N. India. 


Tho pied goose of Australia ip Anscranas mela- 

joleuca, The mancd gore of Australia is Ber- 
nicla jubata; bluckbacked, A. melanc — 
Darwin: Haven; Burton's Scinde; Hooker; Catal. 
Cal, Musewn. 


GOOSEBERRY. 
Guldum,, . . . Buon, Uvaspiun, . 5 6. In 
Rtikkelebeer, | 5 DAN, Kryzhovink, |. Rus, 
Groseille verte, | | Ful Grosella,. . . . . SP 
Stachelbure, ', . Gen. Stickeibar, . . . . SW. 


The Europers gooseberry grows in the Hima- 
leva, but does not thrive or give much fruit. 
‘The’ Himalayan gooseberry is bes grows 
tain Linn, o rough gooseberry; is not uncom 
ly wild in the arid parts of the Upper Satlej, 
Chennb, Jhelum, and in Tibet, at from 8000 to 
12,000 fect, and waa seen by Dr. Bellew near the 
Safed Koh, at about 10,000 fect; but its fruit is 
smalland intensely sour, and hardly ever eaten even 
by the natives. Ribes uva-crispa is the smooth 

. The country gooseberry of the Penin- 
‘sula is the Cicca disticha, Linn. ; its fruit, the ize 
of 8 gooreberry, is round, succulent, and subacid ; 
is eaten raw, and made into pickles and preserves, 
and is cooling and wholesome. The frait of 
Zizyphus jububs is also so named. 
berry, Physalis Peruvians, 
fen, widely cultivated in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. The fruit is much esteemed 
for tarts, preserves, otc. As a proserve it is 
remarkable for its viscous or glutinous substance, 
rich deep golden colour, and peculiar quite sui 
generis flavour.—Lowe's Madeira Flora. 

GOOTHOOBI. Brno. One-headed cyper-grass, 

A 





monocephaluzn. 
'Y, a town and hill fort in the Bellary 


. district of the Madras Presidency, 48 miles from 


Bellary, in lat. 15° 6' 58" N,, pret 77° 41' $2" B, 
In 1768 it waa taken by Morari Kao, 
ently capitulated to Hyder Alt and 
ft was besieged and taken by Gen 
from Tipu’s Killadar in 1799. Two large tanks 
are near the town. Sir Thomas Munro, governor 
of Madras, died of cholera. near Gooty, at Patéi- 
conda on the Adoni xoad, and was 
interred here. Population, 6730. 
GOP, also Goya, Gopala, also Kop. Hrep. A 





GOPADITYA. GOPURA, 


j ‘From Go, BaNak., ‘Yette me they soemed orying, wlack and sles 
herdsman. Gopi, a herdwoman. Go, BAN ee all Sh whee donee to denies and 


a.cow. Immense numbers of the Ahir or Go} : 7 
Northern India aiill cling to the nomadio life of Then they te brought to the Pope, and with transport 


their ancestora. Seeking the high srezing grounds And reseive consecration from Sanotity’s fist.” 
of Central India and Western Bengal, they form 

cncampments on the pasture lands, where they GOP CHANDANA, a common magnesian clay, 
reside with their wives, families, and herds, till used.by Hindus to make the sectarian marks on 
the grass in the neighbourhood is exhausted, their faces, breasts, end arms, Vaishnava Hindus 
subsisting entirely on the proceeds of their milk | employ a white earth from Dwarka, said to be 
and butter. Tho houses they use are constructed | the soil of a poot in which the Gopi drowned 
of large bamboo mata; they can be taken to' themselves on hearing of the death of Krishna. 
pieces and removed like tents. A large section It is also described as an aluminous yellow earth, 
of the tribe have settled down aa farmers, | brought from the Ganges at Hardwar, and usod 
and are only distinguishable from other agrical- to mark the foreheads. It is also given in medi- 
torista by a possession of larger herds of cattle, cine—Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. Seo Tripundra; 











‘by the greater care bestowed on them, and in 

rofiting more by the sale of butter and milk. 
Ae the Doljatva fcstivul begins on the 14th day of 
the light batt of Phalgun, or about the middl 
of March, the image of Krishna is put into a 
awing at dawn, noonday, and sunset. The caste 
of Gopas or cowberds is everywhere prominently | 
conspictious in this ceremony, especially ~~ 
amonget the Uriya; and they renew their own 
garments and all the harness equipmenta of their | 
cattle. ‘They algo bathe them, and paint their fore- 
heads with sandal and turmeric. 

The race Known to Europeans aa Goal in 
Singbhum and the adjoining Tiibutary Mahals of 
Kotak (Cuttack) and Chutia Nagpur, especially 
in Keoujhar, are tho most flourishing of the 

wsantry, though the Bhaiyn or Kol are the 
Bominnnt racca.” Ta Achar there are several sub | 
divisions, as Bhota, Buuarasyn, Kanonjia, and 
Choutalia, Ttis pronounced as Gwal. The Sadgop, 
Uterally chief or superior Gopa, are now more an 
agricultural than a pastoral race. The Gareri sre 
8 shepherd race, to which tho Gackwar belongs — 
Dalton's Ethuology of Bengal, p. 814; Buiot. 

GOPADITYA, the successor of Deva Twashta, 
and geandson of king Yudishtra. 

PALA and Govinda, common names of 

na, Gopala is from Go, a cow, and Pala, 
nourishing; a herdaman, See Chaitanya; Krishna} 
Rudra Sampradayi. 

GUPAMOW, & town in Oudb, from which the 
Nawabs of the Karnatic came. Anawar, the 
father of Anwar-ud-Din, died there; his’ son, 

















Anwar-ud-Din, killed in battle at Ambur. 
‘Avwar-ud-Din's aon, Mnhamuad Ali, died at 
Madras in 1795. Mubamnn . Oomdut- 


mad Ali’s gon, 
ul-Unien, died 1801. Asim-ud-Dowla, the 
nephew of Oomdut-ul-Urara, succeeded, and died 
in 1818. His son, Azam Jah, died 1824; and the 
Jast nawab, Mubammad Ghous, died 1855. The 
family were then desigasted with the title of 
Prince of Arcot. 

GOPANG, a Baluch tribe in Dehra Ghazidistrict. 

GOPASHTAMI, the eighth day of the light 
half of the month Kartik (Oct,—Nov.), when cattle 
are fed, and decorated with exrlanda in com- 
memoration of Krishna's passing his youth among 
the cow pastures of Brindavan. On this day, as 
well os on the Godhan (Govardhun), the day 
after the Dewali, garlands are suspended from 
the necks of cows: their horne, hoofs, and bodies 
ave painted; and salutations are made to them. 
‘The whole ceremony reminds us of that observed 
on Bt, Anthony's day at Rome, when the beasts 
aro sprinkled wi water, and blewed by 


priests, aa Elliot in Supplementary quotes : 








Vibhuti. 

GOPESWARA and Barahat are two towns in 
Garhwal, from which were received two bronse 
tridents, respectively 21 and 16 feet high, with 
an inscription in semi-barbarous Sanskrit without 
date. In the more recent inscription on the Gopes- 
wara trident, the invocation is Aum Svaati; and 
the spot is called sacred to Mahadeva. The 
tridenta are precisely of the form of the trident 
on the Tndo-Reythie coins, with the axe attached 
to the shaft. The oldest inseriptions—which, 
however, from the form of the Deva Nagari, 
cannot be before the 7th century—are in relief 
upon the shaft, aud make no mention of 
deva or Hinduiam ; but the more recent are cut 
into the trident, which must have been taken 
down to admit of the incision, In oue of these is 
the Aum and the name of leva, which had 
no association originally with the tridente.—/. 3. 
As. Soc, ae 547 and 485. ‘ 

GOPHER WOOD, of which the Hebrew ark 
‘waa built, is supposed by some to be the wood of 
Cupressus sempervirens, or common cy . But 
some commeutators have supposed this term to 
‘be squared or planed wood; others the cedar, others 
pitched wood. 


GOPI or Gopin, a milkmaid, a herdwoman, 
enerally applied to designate the herdwomen of 
Sirindrabbau or Veij the native country of Krishoa, 
with whom Krishna associated while a you 
man, Radha, danghter of Nanda, » pastoral 
chief, waa Krishna's first and favourite love, and 
the stories of his Gopi life are much read by the 
Hicdus, It is anid that on one occasion, when tho 
gitls weot to bathe in the river, Krishna atolo 
away their olothes from off the river bank; and 
up to the present day, the Vrijma women, when 








they go to bathe, like the Gopi of ald, leave 
ind their garments on the ateps of the ghat, 
andmakearnsh tothe water, thus giving scolouring 


of truth fo the story. Gopini are the Gopi herd- 
women. It is believed thet the Rasnandata 
Sypical of the zodineal phenomena,—that tho 
ini are the personifications of the Nou- 
ragini, the nine nobles of music, or the Nou- 
rasa, the nine passions, excited by the powers of 
harmony. There is much in the Hindu mythok 
that Jo founded on an astronomical bosin’—-maek 
that perpetuates the early Vedic worshi 
elements under a figurative garb.—Tr. His 
Gopi-Natha. Saxsx, A name of 
Gopi, the wife of millman, sod Xi 
)PURA, also called Gopuram, 
gate; jn Hinde temple arahltootar, 
over ‘the porch. are mimorons beeutl- 
fully sculptured gateways attacked to 











of the 
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GOR. 


temples of the Hindus, On days of festivals, the 
figures of the deities are peel out of the 


temples through the Gopuram, and placed in 
small open temples called Mantopa, to receive 
the adoration of the multitude.—-Cole Myth. 


GOR, Pans, and Gadha, Hixp., mean the 
wild ast; and Bahram, the Varanes of the Greeks, 
‘waa surnamed Gor from his partiality to hunting 
‘that animal, Various authorities state that Bahram 
Gor entered India in the 5th century, and left 
progeny by a princes of Kanouj. 

GOR, & celebrated tribe, amongst the most 
illustrious of the Chauhan feudatorics. A 
unéil latter years, held Soopur, and about nine 
lakhs of territory. ‘The Gor! tribe was once 
respected in Rajasthan, thongh it never there 
attained to any considerable eminence. The 
ancient kings of Bengal were of this race, and 
gave their name to the capital, uknowti. Colonel 
Tod has no doubt that the Gor appanage was 
west of the Indus, and that this tribe on conver- 
wion became the Ghor. Ferishta writes con: 
coming the proslytism of all the Afghan. tribes; 
but Colonel 'Tod is of opinion thet the Afghans 
‘are converted Jadoon or Yadu, not Yabudi or 
Jews.—.tnuals of the Bhatti; Tod's Hajasthan. 
GORAH BUNDAR river flows between lofty 








hills, beautifully wooded, and studded here and Mi 


thero with antique ruin, and huge masses of dark 
rook. The river abounds with crocodiles. — 
Pastans’ Western India, i, p. 179. 

GORAT, Hip. A’ clan of Rajputa in the 
Agra district, Wilson. 

GORAKH or Goralchnatha, the founder of the 
sect of Kan-phata Jogi. He was contemporary of 
Kabir, and was personally known to him, sod, 
like ‘Kabir, Gorekhneth is peoullarly an Oudh 
saint, Tho chief neat of his teachings was at tho 
town of Gorakhpur, named after him; and he was 
the founder of the numerous sect of the Jogi or 
Kan-phata Jogi, who in Oudh, in 1868, numbered 
‘8642, Gorakhnath’s teaching, like that of Kaman- 
‘nd, was to the people, and hie 
followers mony be of any ensto.” Hs chi tenet 
was i bility jniring even in life entire 
command over elementary matter, by means of 
certain ascetic practices’ This state is called 
oan or Jogs, and the method of soauiring it is 
tanght by the Patanjale school of philosophy.— 
J. Charles Williams ; Oudh, p. 121. 

GORAKHNATHA, st Gorakhpur, is a temple, 
which, according to local tradition, was £ 
by Siva, in the second of Treta age. It was con- 
verted by Ala-ud-Din into a Mahomedan mosque. 
It was eubeequontly rebuile in another place, but 
again appropriated by Aurangzeb to the Maho- 
medan religion, but eubsequently restored. It ia 
the most celebrated of the temples of the Jogi 
sect.—Wilvon. Be Jogi or Yogi; N i. 

GORAKHPUR, in lat. 26° 42° N 
E,, a town on the 

inces of 














Rapti, in the 

A ish India, ‘whieh gives ite 
name to s revenue district lying between lst. 26° 
5° 15" and 27° 28' 25” N., and between long. 83° 
7 nd 64° 29" F., with an area of 4578 square 





GORAM. 


after other portions of that territory bad fallen into 
the hands of the people called Gorkha (hence 

r, Gorakhpur ?), who were in their tara 

by the Thara, also from the north. The 
‘Tharu have left numerous monumenta in Gorakh~ 
pur, and a few of them still remain in the district 
and in Mithila. They claim to be of the family of 
the sun, ie. the Aryan, but are said to have 
' strongly-marked Mongolian features, Ono of the 
rajas of this dynasty had for his chief priest a 
man named Raau, of tle impare tribe of Musahar. 
In Shahabad, also, the most numerona of the 
ancient monuments are ascribed to the Cheri, 
and it is traditionally asserted that the whole 
‘eountry belonged to them in sovereignty. Buch- 
‘anan suggests they were princes of the Sunaka 
family, who flourished in the time of Gautama, 
‘about the 6th or 7th century before the Christian 
era. The Chera were expelled from Shahabad, 
some say by the Savara or Sura, some say by & 
tribe ealled Hariha, and the date of their expul- 
sion is conjectured to be between the 5th and 6th 
ceuturies of the Christian era, Both Cheru and 
Navara were cousidered by the Brabmans of 
‘Shahabad as impure or M’blechas, but the Hariha 
are reputed good Kebatriyas. 

‘The overthrow of the Chera in Mithila and 
Megudhe seems to have been complete Onoe 
lorda of the Gangetic provinecs, they aro now 
found in the SI ‘and Behar districts only, 
he meanest offices, or eonomaling them 





retained till » recent period the posit 
had lost elsewhere. ‘They invaded that country 
from Rohtas, and, with the aid of oes bap 
he (ssomiors of’ the Thakumt of Ranks i 
Irove out and supplanted a 
raja of the Rakshail family, who vetvented ate 
Singuja, and established himself there, It is 
an that the Palemau ulation then con- 
sisted of Kharwar, Good, Mar, Korwa, Par- 
heya, and Kisans, ‘Of thewe, the Kharwar were 
the people of most cousideration. The Cher 
coneiliated thei, and allowed them to remain in 
peaceful ion of the hill tracte bordering 
on Sirguja; all the Cheru of note who assisted in 
the expedition obtained military service granta 
‘of land, which they etill retain. It is popularly 
amerted that at the commencement of the Cheru 
rule in Palemau they numbered 12,000 fumilies, 
and the Kharwar 18,000; and if an individual of 
‘one ot the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, 
he will say, not that ke is a Cheru or a Kbarwar, but 
that he belongs to the 12,000 or to the 18,000, as 
the ease may The Palemau Chern now live 
strictly a2 Rajpata, and wear the poita or caste 
thread. They do not, however, intermarry with 
really good. Rajput families Intermarriages 
between Chora and Kbarwar families bave taken 
place.—Daifon, Ethnol. of Bengal, 126 ; Imp. 
GORA-LOG. Hixp. Literally, white poopie; 
's term applied to Europeans by matives of Inde, 
who call themselves Kala-log, or black people, 


also Kala-admi, mag. 
'GORAM, agroup of three islands in the Eastern 
i SE of Garam i a high ip, 
‘of raised coral reefs 800 or 400 feet, 





J itt's voloano on the island of Teor, which broke 


forth in 1659, In tho Goram group, at Mano- 
wolko, east of Ceram, a slight of Papoan 


GORAYAT. 


on a mixtnre of Malay and Bagi has produced 
4 good-looking people. | The Goram people are 
wholly traders, Every year they visit the Tenimber, 
Ke, and Aru Islands, the whole N.W. coast of N. 
Guinea from Octanata to Salwatty, and the islands 
of Waigyn and Mysol. They also extend their 
voyages toTidoro, Ternate, Banda, and Amboyna. 
‘Their prabus are all built by the Ke islanders, who 
annually turn out hundreds of neat boats.” The 
Gorem people irade in trepang, medicinal Mussoi 
bark, wild natmegs, and tortoiseshell, which they 
sell io the Bugi traders at Ceram Laut and Ara. 
—Weall. ii, pp. 683, 60; Bikmore, p. 243, 

GORAYAT. How, The village watchman of 
Hindustan. See Pashan. 
fine race of Central India. Their 
inanners show them to he decidedly: 
Aryan, of a type loss alloyed than that of most 
‘castes, ‘The old remains of forner greatness, 80 
enmmon in Central India, especially the curious 
cairns and stone circles, are attributed to them.— 
Sir. Camplell, J. B'S, 

GORDONIA’ FEORIBUNDA. Wall, ‘Tho 
A-nan-pho and Thoet-ya of the Bartnese. A con- 
picuons tree of Moulmein, Chappedong, Tavoy, 
aud Martaban, There ig 'some «difference be- 
tween the Tavoy and Moulmein trees; that of 
Moulmein has leaves precisely Jike G. obtusa, with 
uhallow vorraturo, but the louves of the Tavoy 
trea AT Auten Cnint, vind..the Riese ave, 

















cy 
different names for them. The compact timbers 
of Gordonin floribunda and Gordonia integrifolia 
fare called iteli-wood by the Tavoyers, from the 
itching which tho chi 
brought in contact with the skin. ‘The timber is 
used for house-poste, and for tice mortars.— 


Mason, 
GORDONIA OBTUSA. | Tall. 
Gordonia parviftora, W. IU, | Nagetta, Nercuennies. 
‘This very benutifal tree ia very common on the 
Neilgherries, the Wynad, and’ throughout the 
‘Western Ghats of thu Mudrus Presidency, from 
2500 to 740W) feet clevation, Ita timber is white, 
with a straw tint, even-grained, and pleasant to 
work, aul not unlike beech. It ia very generally 
in we for planks, doors, rafters, and beams, but 
warps if not well scasoned.—Deddome, 1. Sylv. 
GORDONIA SPECIOSA, Thi, “Garria 5 
ciosa, Gardn. A large tree, 40 to 50 fect high, 
rather uncommon, in damp foresta of the ceutral 
provines of Ceylon at an clevation of 5000 feet 
and upwards—Thwe, En, Pi. Zeyh i. p. 40, 
GORDONIA WALLICHIT ist a common tree 
in the Enatern Himalaya and in Sikkim; much 
prized, for ploughahares and other parposes re 
quiting a hard wool, It ia the Sing-brang-kun 
of the Tepcha, and in Sikkim ascends to 4000 
feet. Qaks at this clevation occur as solitary 
trees, of apocies different from those of Derjiling. 
There are three or four oaks with a euj 
involuere, and three with spinous involucrea 














enclosing’ an eatable swect nut; these generally 
grow on dry clayey soil. Gordonia Wallichii is 
an erect and singularly handsome tree. Tt ascends 


4000 feet on the mountains, 
ia replaced by eal (¥ateria robusta), and more 
rarely by the Pinus longifolia—J. As. Soc. 
No, xxix, p. 495; Hooker, Him. Jour. i. p. 157. 
GORDONIA ZEYLANICA. Wight, 
1 6, ellipticn, 


In very dry soils it 


‘Var. a. lanceolata. Var. 8. 
Growa in foresta of the central province of 


or bark occasion when ident 


GOSAIN. 


Ceylon, at an elevation of 4000 to 7000 foot— 
Tho. Zeyl.i. p. 40. 

GORGARI, Hnxp. In Chutia Nagpur, amethod 
of settling village boundary disputes. The watch- 
men of the two villages are buried up to the waist 
in two holes, and whoover holds out longest is 
the victor. 7. 

GORGHEN, @ river which zisea in Kurdistan, 
and, after a course of 120 miles, falls into the 

ian. ¢ Yowut Turkoman occupy ita valley. 
—Cnitet, Khiea (C. Ania). ee: a3 
GORI, a dynasty that ruled at Mandu, in 
Malwa, 


Sultan Dilawar governed the provines from A.D. 1887 
but assumed independence .  . . + 1401 
11405 

1488 


‘Sultan Hoshang Gori, . 
Mahmud Khan, contemporny of Rana Kbumbo 





‘Ghami Khan, 


of Chi 430 
Ghaissnd-Diny > 202) ) ff age 
Mabmudic, 7 1) ae st 
Malwa i ted with Gujerat, + 10s 
‘Malwa annexed by Akbar, . 1668 


GORIWAR, an agricaltural tribe in the Northern 
Cireara. 


GOR-KHAR, or wild ass, Equus onager, has 
been often confounded with the Kiang or wild 
horse, E. hemionus ; it inkabita chiefly the rather 
hilly districts of Baluchistan, part of the sand: 
plains of Sind ; and another salon) is to be fount 
to.the westward of Baluchistan. in Persia, which 
is called Kulan (Equus hemippus). Dr, Barth 
hss mentioned that, according to the description 
given to him, he thinks the asses he saw in Africa 
with the Gor-kbar, or wild asses of Bind 
and Baluchistan. ‘The Gor-kbar ia also called 
Khar-guddha. Though an inhabitant of the 
Sind desert, it most abounds in tho southern 

about Dhat, and the deep rood which 
extends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Batiari, 
along the north bank of the Great Rann or Salt 
Desert,—T'od's Rajustlan, ii. p. 328. See Kiang. 

GOROWA, a Hindu casto who wear the janava, 
yotnai, poitra, Saxsk., aud claim to have & gotra. 
‘They are styled saiva Brabmana, They worship 
the lingam as Siva or Mahadeo. ‘They are 
engaged in all civil avocations, and as agricul- 
turista ; are never soldiery, They are of a bamboo- 
yellow colour, and are burly men, They do not 
know where they came from, but reside in the 
Weatern Dekhan. Qu. Gurao? 

GOROWLIL, 4 feudatory chieftaincy in Bundel- 
kband, with ap area of 5 square miles, a popula 
tion of 5000 souls, and a revenue of Rs. 15,000, 
;ORRE CHIMIDI. Tet. Andrographis echi- 
cides, Nees. The uame means sheep’s mucus, 
the whole plant being very viscous. Gorre 
pentika, Lees, sp., siguifies aheep’s droppings. 

GOSAIN, Goswami. From Go, Sansk., sense 
or passion, and Sen, master. One who mastors 
or restrains his passions; modified vernacularly, 
as Gosain, Secta of Hindus, whose disciples 
are styled Gosami, Sami, Swami, Gosali, Goravi, 
Goaayi, ete. A religious mendicant in ‘geet. 
‘Asa special name, it is applied to very 
classes of , ideutified only by their profess- 
ing & religious, and mendicant life, The most 





Bengal, are the reputed descendants spiritnall 
of Benkarscharyer of whom thore are fan chet 


branches, and who are thence ako called the 
ul, or ten-named i ing to the 


qrdiamy Hinda appellation one of tho teema,— 
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GOSAIN. 


Tirtha, or shrine; Asrama, an order; Vang and 
“Aranya, a wood ; Saraswati, the goddess of elo- 
quence; Bharati, the goddess of speech; Puri, 
2 city; Giri and Parvata, a hill; Sagara, the 
ocean ;—as Awanda-gir, Vidyananya, Puran-gir, 
Rama-asrama. These, although they are ocea- 
sionally vagrants, are usually assembled in mathe, 
or conventual residences under a superior. Some 
of their extablishmenta are liberally endowed, and 
of great repated sanctity. particularly that of 
Bciugert ia the Wertern Ghads, near the sources 
of the Tungabhadra, said to have been founded 
by Sankara himself. Individuals of tho three 
pure castes are admissible, and in some cases 
Sudras alsa; but as they profess celibacy, their 
numbers are in part recruited by the purchase or 
adoption of boys at an early age. 

‘The Das-nami Gosaing worship preferentially 
Siva, of whom Sankara is said to have been an 
avatara, bat many have been distinguished as 
advocates of the Vedanta doctrines, One division 





of them, termed Atite, differs from the more rigid { 


Dandi Gosains, in followit secular ita a8 
traders and ministrant priests of temples. Some 
of them marry and settle, when they are termed 
Samyogi or Gharbhari, These Gosains, although 
met with in Upper India, are most numerous and 
influential in the south, 

Tn Hindustan the term is more correctly applied 





to two different classes, both worshippers of | observed aa such. 
descended 


‘Vishnu,—the Gosaing of (Jokul, who are 
from Valabhacharya, and, althongh religious cha- 
ractera, are allowed to marry and follow secular 
Barats and the Gozains of Bengal, who are the 
lisciples of Chaitanya, a native of Bengal, who 
instituted a new form of Vaishoava worship at 
the end of the 15th century. They also marry, 
and, like the Gokulashts, lead domestic and 
respectable lives. The term is also applied loosely 
to mere vagranta. some of whow wandered about 


formerly in armed pangs, and levied contributions of 


forcibly on the villages, plundered them ; ar now, 
coming singly or in amall bodies, extort money by 
inflicting diegusting tortures upon themselves; 
these somelinies go naked. 

Gosavin, female Gosain, Mane, one who, on 
arriving at years of discretion, adopts a life of 
continence and mendicancy. 

‘Dauri Goeavi, Maun., a class of religions vag- 
rants said to be disciples of Gorakhnath, in which 
case they are not properly Goeains but Jogis. 
They sing hymns in honour of Bhairava, playing 
on the daura, or 2 amall dram shaped like an 
hour-glass, whence their name Dauri, a player on 
the daure, 





generally 

a boy, bat may be an adult. At the Siva-ratri 
featival (in honour of Siva), water brought from 
a tank, in which an image of the god has been 
Gapeniie, is applied to the head of the novitints, 
‘which is thereupon shaved. The 1, OF Epiri- 
taal guide, whispers to the disciple a mantra or 
ancred text. In honour of the event, all tho 
Gosains in the neighbourhood assemble together, 
and give their new member their blessing; and a 
sweetment called Jaddu, made very lange, is dis- 
them. The novitiate is now 


ijsiya Hom bas been per- 
formed, at vhich » Goesin famous for religion 


GOSAIN. 


and learning gives him the original mantra of 
Siva. ceremony generally occupies three 
days in Benares. On the frat day the Goaain is 
‘again shaved, leaving a tuft on the top of tha 
ad, called in Hindi Chundi, but in Sanskrit 
Bhikbs. For that day he is considered to be a 
Brahman, and is obliged to beg at a few houses. 
‘On the second day he is held to be a Brahma- 
charya, and wears coloured garments, and also the 
janeo or snered cord. On the third day the janeo 
is taken from him, and the chundi is cub off. 
‘The mantra of Siva is made known to him, and 
also the Rudri Gayatri (not the usual one daily 
pronounced by Brahmans). He is now a fuil 
in or Wan-Parast, is rewoved from other 
pesgons and abandons the secalar world, Henee- 
forth he is bound to observe all the tenets of the 
Gosains, The complete Gosains who have per- 
formed the ceremony of Vijaiya Hom are celibates. 
Itia , therefore, for men not to perform 
it until they are forty or fifty years of age, as it 
involves the abandonment ‘of their wives and 
families. Gosaine will eat food in the houses of 
Brabmans and Rajputs only. At death their 
bodies are not burned, but are either buried or 
thrown into the Ganges, 

The Vaishnava Gosai observe none of the 
Hindu festivals except those of Krishna; but the 
anniversaries of the deatha of their founders are 
They do not, saya Mr, Ward, 

or the ceremonies of the 
Hindus, but they believe that those of Hari 
(Krishna) only are necessary. On the nights of 
their festivals, the initiating incantation may be 
heard resounding through the stillness of the 
night: ‘Hari, Krishoa; Hari, Krishna; Krishna, 
Krishna; Hari, Hari; Hari, ’Ram; Hari, Rem; 
Ram, Rau, Hari, Hari!’ 

Jn Northern India, the Vaishnava Gosain wor- 
shipens of Vishuu, called Gokul Gosai, followers 

Valabbacharya, marry and follow religious 
parma; ‘and in Bengal, Gosai who follow the 
ines of Chaitanya also marry. 

‘Vaishnava Byragi and Sniva Gosain have ooca- 
sionally come iu conflict, and at Hardwar, on the 

a celebrated place of pilgrimage, soldiers 
of the Bengal army had to keep the peace, long 
after a battle that occurred, about tho middle 
of the 18th century, in which they fought almost 
to extirpation. The descendants of Nityananda 
‘are Goeainas of Khurdah. The descendants of 
Adwaita ore Gosaine of Santipur, and there tho 
principal idol is Shamcband, But one-third of 
the people of Santipur are Vaishnava. 

‘The Cea of Gujernt worship Siva. They wear 
orange-tawny clothes, and tho tilak or sectarian 
mark upon their foreheads is horizontal. 

‘The priests of Eklinga are Gosain or Goswami, 





reject the mythol 








‘The high priest and his order are celibatea, and 
the office is continued by adopted disciples. Of 
ritual descents they calculated 64 since the 

Sia, whose benediction obtained for the 


such 
driven, 
‘numerous 
who yet follow secular employments 


Rajput the sovereignty of Chittore when 
from Satreabtra, by the Parthiana A 
class of Gosains have adopted celibacy, 

both in 


commerce and arms. The mercantile Gomsiny 
are amongst the richest individuals in India, and 
at Udaipur were thus nsefol when the Mahrattas 


a war contribution, ss their 
character did not prevent their being olfered and 
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taken as hostages for ita payment. Gosaina who 
rofeas arms, 3 of the character of the 
Enighte of St. John of Jerusalem. They live in 
mopasieties scattered over the country, possess 
lands, and beg, or serve for pay when called 
tupon, Ae defensive soldiers, they are Siva, 
their patron, is the god of war, and, like him, they 
make great tse of intoxicating herbs, and even of 
spirituous liquors. Mewar could always muster 
imany hundreds of the Kanp'bat Jogi, or ‘split-ear 
asectice,’ no called from the babit of piereing the 
car, and placing therein a ring of the conch shell, 
which is their battle-trumpet. The poet 
gives an aniwated description of the body-gaard 
of the king of Kanouj, which was com of 
theao monastic warriora. The Rana of Mewar, as 
the diwan or vicegerent of Siva, when he visits 
the temple, supersedes the high priest of Eklingn 
in his duties, and performs the ceremonies, The 
shrine of Eklinga is endowed with twenty-four 
large villagos from the fiac, besides parcels of land 
from the chieftains—Tod’s Rajasthan; Tr. 
Hind. ; Cole. Myth. Hind. ; Rasawala, Hinds 
“Annals, i, pp. B12; Elli 7 Wilson's Glos 
sary; Sherring's Hindu Tribea and Castes, p. 257. 

‘Gdaut Hosp. Concealed, A Gosha woman 
‘ncang a woman who carries out the Mabomedan 
iww of concealing herself from the sight of men, 
except certain near relatives, Many Hindu 
women, however, follow this rule, A Mahomo- 
dan ascetic is called a Gosha Nasbin, who has 
withdrawn from the world and become an aacetic, 
or who lives a recluse life, It means sitting in & 
comer; and the term is applied toa woman of 
rank or reapectability, though the term for her is 
Proj eal Goaha, or Parda, Nashin. 

GOS 100. 














Hiwp, Gold thread used to em- 
‘broider caps, 
GO8SYPIUM, cotton plaut. 
Goesypion, 6. GR | Kaya, 6. ANSE, 
Keprka jae, < itivn.| Pome’, 2 LL awe 
Oatbunts,'. . «Lat. | Pattichettu, | J ‘Tees 








‘The genus Gossypium, helonging to the natural 
onler Malyacem and ita species, from the hair or 
wool which surrounds their seeds, are, next to 
food plants, the most important of the vegetable 
Kingdom, ‘Taking the population of British India 
‘allied states at 250 millions, and allowing 
10 pounds of raw cotton per man anvually, the 
lace and yield of thia plant annually exported 
may be taken at about 22 million owt, There are 
acveral recognised specics. De Candolle admits 
18, aud notices others. To othera were deacribed 
by Dr. Roxburgh, one by Roousch, and avother in 
the Flore de Senegambie. Of varieties, Mr. Bennett 
says that he knows more than one hundred kinds, 
and they appear to him never ending. ‘Dr. Royle 
‘was of opinion that the species suey be to 
G, Peruvianum (G. acominatum), G. Indicum (G, 
herbaceum), G. arboreum, and G. Barbadense. 
Baron Fred, von Mueller (1880) notices as species 
—G. erboreum, Liun., the tree cotton; G. Bar- 
badense, Linn., West india or Sea Island cotton, 
with ita tall Egyptian variety called Bamia cotton ; 
@, hirsutum, L., upland aor short-staple cottan ; 
G. religiosum, Zinn, (G. Peruvianum, Cavan. 
Kidney cotton, Peruvian or Brazilian cotton ; 
‘Taitense, Pariaiore (G. religiogam, ‘and, 
‘Solander), and G. tomentosum, Nuttal (G. Sandvi- 
use, Parlatore, G. religiosam, A. Gray). 
‘There can be ‘no ‘that the cotton plant ia 


GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM. 

indigmous in America, and tho species of the old 
appear to be Indian and Chinese, Cloth 
mannfastured from cotton has been brought from 
the tombs of Peru ; and cotton weeds have been 
obtained by Rosselini from the monuments of 
Thebes. Sanskrit name haa been 
taken into different tongues. ‘The Hebrew 
word Karpas of tho book of Esther (i, 6) and the 
Latin Carbasus. are derived from Xr; and the 
mentioned in the lus of Arian 

hiss been rendered by Dr. Vineant. Sno imualin. 
Pliny (lib, xiz. c. 1) mentions the cultivation in 
Upper Egypt of a small shrub, called by some 
Gossypion, by others Xylon, bearing fruit like » 
nut, from the interior of which a kind of wool is 
produced. The species of the eotton plant grow 
in the warm tropical regions of America and Asin, 
but they are likewise extra-tropioal ; and Baron 
Humboldt mentions having seen it growing at 
5500 feet in Mexico, and 9000 feet of elevation in 
the equinoctial Andes. It ia largely grown in 


of China. Dr. Royle mentions that it ia cultivated 


in small quantities at 4000 feet of elevation in 
30° N. in the Himalaya; and Dr. Stewart tells us 
that it is grown in many places all over the 
Panjab as a hot-weather crop, ripening up to 
Christmas, and that it is cultivated up to the 
Kashmir valley (5000 feet), but the quality does 
not appear first rate.—Rozbd.; Dr, Stewart's P. 
PL p. 27; Cleghorn, Report, Br. Ass.; Eng. Cyc} 
Rove, ‘Prod. es. of Ind; Vou Bueller, 


GOSSYPIUM ACUMINATUM, Rozb, The 
Brazil or Pernambuco cotton. 
Workule, . . . Boru, | Pamidi patti, . . Ter, 


‘This cies ix indigenous, growing in the 
mountains of Benge) al in Saloos. “Ib is not 
galtivated; but as the wool ia eeparatod ear 
from the seeds, it is very desirable to make t 
of it in agriculture—Rozb.; Royle; Voigt. 

GOSS¥PIUM ARBOREUM. Linn. Thio tall 
perennial specie, Nu wa, Bunw, treo cotton, is 

found in Celebes and in every part of India, It ia 
noticed among lists of the plants of Arabia, and 
also of Egypt. It is the New Orleana cotton (G. 
sanguineam, Hassk.). According to Dr, Wight, 
the only distinction between G. religiooum 
and G, arboreum is that the former has a yellow 
aud tho latter a purple flower.—Eng. Cyc. ; W, Ie, 

GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. Linn., Roxb. 

G. vitifolium, Cavantellen. 

This cotton plant, a native of the West Indies, 
in cultivated in India. It ig called Barbadoes, 
Bourbon, Sea Island, West India, long-stapled, 
Upland Georgian, and short-stapled cotton, ‘Swart 
described this species as extensively cultivated in 
the West Indies It is also one of the cultivated 
cottons of Egypt. M. Delchevalerie haa noticed 
‘a new and almost branchless tall plant, exocedingly 
prolific, raised in Egypt, called Bamia cotton, 
‘which Sir Joseph Hooker considera to be a variety 
of G. Barbadense. It is more than probable that 








the Bea Island or long-staple cotton is a variety of 

this doa, as ite nocd agree in charbeter, fore: 

than this it is not possible to say.—W. Ii; Royle, 
5 Ve Muckter, 


Til; Roxb.; Voigt; Eng. Cye. 
GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM. Z.; Roab.; W. 
Fe. Hi; Royle. 


Eapele, ile, | 


ma 


ama, 
Bera. 


Cay-haung, Howton, CH 
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GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM. 


Algona, Algodeizo, Pons. 
Cl ita chateja, - Rvs. 
‘Karpesi, SANBE. 
i Algodon, « 
(Bowel aces) 

ran parati, Parati, Taw. 
Patti, mu, = TEL. 
nse, Berar cotton ; 
2,’ Oswnporeense, 


Eating, Beumrwolls, Gzn. 





nccanense ; #. Berarei 
y. Chinense, Cine cotton; ver. 
Cawnpore and Doab cotton, 

This species grows in the Peninsula of India, 
in Hindustan, Sind, Kabul, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Archipelago. It'is grown as 
8 hot-weather crop in many places all over the 
Panjab, ripening up to Christmas, and is cul- 
tivated up to the Kashmir valley (5000 feet), but 
the quality doea not seem to be first rate. It has 
large aulpbur-yellow flowers, with dark blood 

eye, and fraits nearly all’ the year through.— 
Stewart ; Voigt, 

GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM. Swarz. This is 
the green-seeded, short-ataple, and upland cotton 
Slaubby. shout 6 feet highs young pois, very 

henbby, abou igh; youn; 
finsty, "This apccign fo eultraiod in Setoaten tol 
the East Indies, socording to Bwarz— Eng. Cye.; 


GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM. 
G, Peruvianam, Cavan. 
This ia called kidney, Peruvian, Brazilian, and 
Nankin cotton, There is considerable confusion 
1b to the species which sbould be called 
G. retigiooum. The distinguishing characteristic 
of what is considered such at present, is the having 
tawny-coloured instead of white wool. are, 
however, at least two distinct localities for this kind 
of cotton, one Siam, the other China. From the 
datter country it was introduced both into India 
and America, under the name of Nankin cotton. 
Dr. Royle is of opinion that two distinct species 
yield tawny - coloured cotton,—one with small 
Jelvety-lookl ing leaves, and much dotted in every 
pt, ‘of which he bad seen specimens from Macao, 
whiti, and Gujerat; the other is a much larger 
ag with the general eeprerenee and leaves of 
 Barbadense, of which there are i in 
the East Indian Herbarium. Mr, Wilkinson also 
brought specimens from Egypt of a rather tswny- 
coloured cotton, with brownish seed, 
i ig there called Gotan Hindi. 

iy Products; Eng. Cyc.; Voigt ; Rox. 
GOSTANI DRAKSHA, Saxsx, ; also Gostani 
Scie pti hd cate 
je grape, which ia of elongated shape like 

a cow's feats in-Banakrit Gostani. 

GOSWAMI, a name of the Gosain, from Go, 
sense, and Swami, master, one who controls hit 


Linn. 











passions, 

GOT, Hixp, A family, a race; a family of 
Brahmans, bearing the common name of come 
ancient rishi ot sage, their supposed progenitor or 
primitive spiritual head. ‘The term is aleo applied 
to any bmanch or subdivision of «tribe. or east, 
and aleo to a castecollectively.— Elliot. BeoGotra, 

GOTA. Hrxp, Narrow gold lace; silver lace 


is Bafed gota. 

{COTA CHORL Hip. A piece of wood cut 
an in polishing leather. 
GOTAWA's nals of Baky Bizha, appli’ to 

btm after his death, when he bad become = 

Beddha. itis by this name that he is umally known, 

in Burma, written Gedama, Gandama. 


7 Sastre or 


free from making their marriage 


GOTBA. 


GOTAMA, founder of the Nj 
philosophy. ig called also Setanande, also 
frequently Gautama. He was author of a Dharms- 

sw book.—Dowsun. 

GOTAMA SWAMI, a Brahman of the Gautama 


school of 


family, whose personal namo was Indra-Bhuti. He 
became a disciple of Mahavira, often represented in 
Jaina sculptures, especially in Karnafica, and an 


the Malabar cost. A statue at Sravana Belgola 
in Mysore is 364 feet in height; another at Yanur 
is about 35 feet ; one at Karkala, 24 miles west of 
Yenur, is 414 feet high. An inscription is on the 
lest. See Hoisala. 


GOTE. Hp. 
child. 

GOTHI, the 
GOTHIC, 4 


Presents given at the birth of 
a 

high priest of a Jaina temple. 
branch of the Indo-Germanic stock 
of langus The Goths consulted the heart of 
Victims; had oracles, had sybila; bad a Venus in 
Friya, and Parew in the Valkyrie. 

GOTRA. Saxsk. A hurdle, a pon, a fold, a 
tribe. Professor Wilson explains the term Gotra 
a4 meaning a family, lineage, relationship by 
descent from a common ancestor of the same 
name, or from some saint, or regard him aa their 
primitive spiritual head,’ and whose designation 
they bear, as the Bharadwaja-gotra, Kasyapa- 
gotra, Sandilys-gotra, etc. fn vol. ii. p. 12, of 
the Hindn Theatre, Vrofessor Wilson rays it ip 
asserted that thirtcen Gotm or fainihes of Brahmans 
owe their origin to as many divine sages called 
ator thor mame, Kasyape, (sip) is one of the 
number, The Aswalayaua Sutra of the Rig Veda 
contains the enumeration of the Gotra, ond their 
subdivisions, bat in a yory involved and unin- 
telligible style. The popular enumeration of them, 
however, ig not uncommon ; but it it it 
not wholly, confined to the south of India, where 
several of ‘tho reputed representatives of these 
tribes yet exist. Throughout the entire Peningula 
every an claims his own Got; every mar- 
riage is regulated by the Got, and no Brahroan 
marries into his own Got. Gotra, Vansa, Varna, 
Paksba, and Gans are all used, in ® similar sense, 
to indicate the larger us well as the smaller fatnilies 
descended from the eight rishi. The care taken 
by all Brahmans in the 8. of the Peninsula in 
sélectiona, justifies the 
ealogical lists of the Brab- 






conclusion thet the 


mans at the present day furnish in their general 
outlines a correct account of the priestly families 
of the Hindus, ‘The eight rishi have eight Gotra, 


which are subdivided into 49 Gotra, and these 49 
into a atill larger number of families, In common 
parlance, Got has the same meaning aa the more 
Classical ‘Gotsa of Wileon’s Glossary. Properly, 
those only are Got which bear the name of some 
rishi itor, as Sandilyn, Bharadwaja Vas~ 
iaht’hs, Rasyapa'; but (t bas become the custom to 
ealleach subdivision of a tribe a Got, and, sovording 
to the Nimnye Sind, there are n0 leas than ten 
thousand. Early genealogies of the Rajputa fre~ 
quently exhibit them as abandoning their martial 
bebite, and establishiug religious nects or Gotra, 
Thus Reh wos the fourth soo of Proorwa, of the 
Lupar race ; from him, in the fifteenth generation, 
‘was Harita, who with his eight brothers took the 
office of religion, and established the Kansika 
Gotza, a tribe of Brahmans, to Colonel 
‘Tod, both Got and Kaup denote a clan, and in 
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GOTTI GADDA. 


torminating with the syllable ote, awut, sote, in 
the use of which cuphony alone is the guide: thus, 
Suktawnt, sons of Sukta; Kurmasote, sons of 
Korma ; Mairawut or Mairote, inountaincers, sons 
of the mountein—EUial ; Wilson's Hin. Theatre; 
Wilson's GHossary. 

GOTTL GADDA. Tex. Spathium Chinense, 
Hours syn. of Ayonogeton monostacbya, Linz. 
The roots are much prized aa food by the Yanadi. 

GOU-CHUNA or Go-chunee is a field of wheat 
and chuna, or Cicer arietinum, sown together. The 
praction of sowing culmiferous and leguminous 
Plants together is advantageous to the land aa 
‘well as to the crop. Dew readily forms on the 
leaves uf the chana, which would not form on the 
vrheat, and this in Seasons of drought fg often the 
means renerviny otk 1. 

pr i rope. 


in Europe sow clover with 
and Lept-corn.—Euliot. 

GOUGH, HUGH, Viscouss, born in 1779, was 
the son of George’ Gough, Esq. of Woodstown, 
county of Limerick, Ireland. He entered the 
British army in 1791, served at the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope and of the Dutch fleet in 
Soldauba Bay, 1795, and afterwards in the Wost 
Indies, including the attack on Porto Rico, the 
Jrigand war in St, Lucia, and capture of Sarina. 
He proceeded to the Peninsula in 2809, and com- 
manded the 87th regiment at the battle of Talavera, 
where he was dangerously 
shot under him beth si Barossa and Vittoria and 
Nivolle ; again severely wounded at Nivelle; for 
which engagements be received the gold cross, 
He also commanded this reyiment at the sieges of 
Cadiz and Tariffe, where he was wounded in the 
head. At Barossa his regiment captured tho 
eagle of the 4th French Regiment, and at Vittoria 
the baton of Marshal Jourdan. He was nominated 
to tho Mysore division of the Mairas army in 
1837, and in 1840-41 went in command of the 
land forces against China. for which eervices be 

G.C.B, and a baronet. On the 11th 
* 3 he wax appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in India; and on the 20th of Decernber 1813, 
with the right wing of the army of Gwalior, be 
defeated a Mahratts force at Mabarajpur, and 
captured 56 gans, etc.; and on the same day 
General Grey, commanding the left wing of his 
army, routed another body of Mabrattas at Punniar. 
In 1845 aud 1846 the army under his val 
command defeated the Sikh army at Moodkee 
18th December, Ferozshab 21st and 224 October, 
and Sobraon 22d February 1846, for which 
services he received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and was raised to the peerage. During 
the Inet desperate struggle with the Sikhs in 
1848-49, he subdued the euemy at a great ex- 
penditure of lmman life. The next year he 
Frocived from bis sovereigu additional rank in the 
peerage, from the East India Com ‘& penaion 
$r£2000, and o similar som frow Pariantent for 
himoelf and his next two suoceasore. Sir H 

inge, who was Governor - General, 

voluntarily gerved under him as second in com- 
anand at the battle of Ferozshah. Ho was gifted 
with great powers of combination and strategy ; 
‘but his impulsive personal bravery, rushing into 
the midst of the battle, and by hurrying on one 


movement before the vious could 
Soca Ply e evn Ege ot 
his own valuable plana Geveral Havelock said 





flax, and cate, 

















“Agriculturiats | 


wounded. Had horses + 


GOUR. 


he was @ man with a lust for danger, He excited 
, the warmest attachment in his soldiers, and his 
zeal succeeded almost aa well as Suwarrow's. He 
never lost a battle,—for Chillianwalla, though » 
terrible destruction of life, was not a lost battle; 
and at Gujerat, where, for the first time in his 
life, he took advice and let artillery have fair play, 
‘he destroyed the most dangerous enemy, save 
Hyder Ali, the British ever encountered in India. 
|The victory was due in no slight degree to the 
reckless dering with which he inspired all under 
‘his command.—Lond. Spectator, Men of the Times, 

GOUGHIA, a curious large evergreen laurel-liku 
tree, found by Dr. Hooker at Chating, in the 
Lachen valley of Sikkim. It is vory similar in 
foliuge to a fine rhododendron. Wight gives G. 
Griffithiana and G. Neilgherrensis.—Hovker. 
|” GOUL, amongst the Persians, a fabulous spirit, 
| sometimes represented agin the form of a beautiful 
' young woman, that resorts to churehyards. They 
, affirm that it entices the traveller by its cries, 
and then tears him to pieces with its clawa.—De 
Botle’s Tr, p. 23. See Ghoul, 

GOUR or Gaur, called also Lakhnauti, the 
ancient capital of Bengal, and its territory, sup- 
posed to be the Gangia Regia of Ptolemy. It stood 
on the left bank of the Ganges, on aatone embank- 
ment about 25 miles below Rajmahal. It was the 
‘capital of Bengal 730 years before Clirist, and was 
repaired and beautified by Akbar, who gave it 
the name of Jannatabad, which name is atill borne 
by a part of the circar in which it was situated, 
According to Feriahta’s account, the unwholesome- 

ness of its air about the middie of the sixteenth 
pe ge cornered it to be deserted soon after, 
and seat of government was removed to 
‘Tondab or Tanrah, a few miles higher up the river ; 
then to Hajmabal. Threo enuses, however, var 
the removal of the enpital, the desertion of its 
old bed by the Ganges, and the unwholesomeness 
of the region, all contributed to turn Gour into 
a wilderness, No part of the site of ancient Gour 
is nearer to the present bank of the G: ‘than 
four miles and a half; and so.se parts of it which 
were originally washed by that river, are now 12 
miles from it.” Taking the extent of the ruins of 
Goar at the most reasonable calculation, it was not 
Jess thau 15 miles in length (extending along the 
old bank of the Ganges), and from two to threain 
breadth. The first rulers who have been identified, 
were the fomily of Bhupala. Abul Fazl, however, 
enumerates three dynasties as prior to this family. 
The first of the Vaidya rajas was Suk Sen, in 
A.D. 1063. Its lost Hindu king was Lakshmanan. 
Ho had been placed on the throne in infanoy, and 
during his long reign bad been a just and liberal 
ruler. In A.D. 1203 Bengal was overrun by 
Bakhtiar, a geveral of Muhammad Gori, and tho 
last Hindu king escaped to Orissa, Gour is also 
by pany supposed et have oem, founded by one 
ysician dynasty of al, not 

before the Nabonien “in i ah ch Dow 
and Renneil state that it was the ital of | I, 
780 years before Christ—Tr. of Hind. i. p. 94} 
Rennell's Memoir, p. 85; Prinsep's Antiquiites. 

GOUR or Gour. Sanskrit pandita of old 

of Indis into two 


divided the colloquial la 
classes, esoh containing five dialects, denominated 
five Dravida. 
the Bhasha 


respectively the five Gaura and the 
By the term or Gauds is meant 
or Prakrit or spoken tongues in Northern India, 
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GOUR. 


some old ones of which have long ceased to be 
spoken, or bare merged into others. At present 

e lang which may be considered Gaura 
are Bengali, Hindi with ite neighbour the Hin- 
dustani, Panjabi, Gujerati, Mahrati, and the 
languages of Kasbmir and Nepal, altogether nine. 
The pandita named the five Dravida or Dravira, 
viz. ‘Telinga, Kernatika, Mabrati, Garjara, and 
Dravira or Tamil proper; but at present Dr. 
Caldwell displaces the Gurjara or Gujerati and 
the Mabrati, and considers the Dravida proper 











or Tamil, the Telinga, and Canarese, to be the three and 


principal Ianguayes of the Dravidian family; 
and he adds thereto the Malealam, the Tulu, and 


tho uncultivated Toda, Kota, Gond, aod’ Ku, ii 


altogether nine Dravidian or Tamil tongues. The 
Gaur alpbabet ia the immediate parent of the 
snodern Bengali, and it is to be seen in the ancient 
inseriptions at Buddba Gaya in the Nag Arjuna 
cave, algo in an inscription from Bhovaneswar in 
Orissa, and in one from Brabmeswar in Cuttack. 
—Dr, Caldweif's Comparative Grammar. 

GOUR, @ race on the east of the Gond, who 
extend into the borders of the Chutia Nagpur 
agency in Udaipur and Sirguja. They are the 
dominant tribe in Sirguja; avd the Sirguja 
raja is supposed to bo a Gour, through claiming 
to bea Rajput, They are much Hinduized.—Sir 
Gearge Campbell, p. 32. 

GOURA CORONSTA and G, Victor! 
noble pigeons of New Guinea and adjoi 








iB 


islands. 

GOURAHOUR, an obscure tribe of Rajputs iu 
Seheawan, Gungeri, Puchlunah, Budurea, and 
Bilram, on the borders of Budaon and Alighur. 

GOURAMI, the Osphromenus olfax, a fresh- 
water fish of Gochin-China and China, which has 
heen introduced into Penang, Malacea, Bengal. Neil- 
ggherris, Mauritius, Bourbon, Capo of Good Ilo 

recalls and Ongeaue, Lakcell the Eabyrinth ides; 
it is provided with an’ apparatus for’ retaining 
‘water, so that when out of the water it can keep 
ita gills moist, and can run to some distance by 
means of its fins and tail, and even Jeap upon the 
near plants to catch 
weight. It is esteemed of inore delicate flavour 
than the salmon or turbot. 

GOURD. Exc. Karat, Aras. Gourd ix a 
term, like that of melon aud pumpkin, applied as 
4 suffix to the fruits of species of the natural order 
Oncurbitace: or gourd tribe, and of the genera 
Gueurbita, Cucumis, and Tegenaria. The Gu: 
Bitacem is a group of prostrate or climbing 
plants, with palmately-lobed leaves and tendrila, 
chiefly tropical, with but few species extendinj 
into eool regions. Many of the species are sori 
and purgative, 

Cucumis melo is the melou. 
i ri in or white gourd. 
gine agp wg 
‘Tricosanthes ina ia the snake gourd. 

Gorn rye aE sd pour 
Cucu imaxil or 

Cuourbits aurantis ie'the orange gourd. 


Cacurkite ovit stable marrow. 
The wild rt 9 ing 30s the biter exon 








‘ber, solocynt 
Towel ‘Lufta Zgyptiaca, D.C.) are grown 
in te Wont tadion ana’ Weat Rica The clone 


vascular network of the inside of this gourd serves 
as nerabbing brouh and sponge, 
GOURKANI, the name the tribe to which 


8; grows to 20 Ibe in the 


GOVERNOR. 


Timzar belonged, alzo Baber and his descendants, 
—Fervier, His, of Afghans, p. 71. 

GOUR-KAYET, one of the twelve subdivisions 
of the Kayasth race; they are chiefly to be found 
in Bengal —Zttior, Supp. Gloss. 

GOUROOA, also Gaurua, an inferior class of 
Rajputs in Rehur and Nugeens of Bijnore, Iradat- 
nagar of Agra, and Suhar, Shergarh, and Huzur 
Tabsil of Muttra—Ettiot, Supp. Gloss, 

GOVARDHAN, a mountain which the Yadu 
race worshipped. It is celebrated in Indian 

il a great place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
lesa than that it is the personification of 
Ié is the opinion in which Govardhan 
is foliowers. Devout yotaries - 
form the circuit of the mount, by going round its 
base, prostrating themselves at each step on the 
way, and marking the space covered by their 
bodies, ‘This penance can be completed only in 
several years, and one devotee has been heard of 
who had been able to xo round but balf the 
mountuin in seven years, No Hindu dares to bring 
home any stone from Govardhan ; it is said to be 
endued with life. The Luka-Luki, or bide-and. 
seek tank, near Govardhan, speaks of tho early 
age of that game among the Hindus, having 
been played by Krishna with the Gopini, Go- 
vardlan mountain is fabled to have been reared 
by Krishna, who 
"With one finger reared the v 
—Sir W. Jones? Hynns to Indra, 





























ioverhen,” 
ip 2745 Tr. 


Of Hind. 

GOVERNOR, the official designation in British 
India of the President in Council of the Govern- 
ments of Madras, of Bombay, of Ceylon, and 
of the Straits Settlements, all of whom’ rale 


with a council for administration and clas 





‘The rulers of Bengal and the Panjab are 
Lieutenant-Governors, (iovernor-Ceneral is the 
official designation of the chief ruler of Britial 
India. These have been in succession, —Warren 
Hastings, Sir Joha Macpherson, Eat] Cornwallis, 
Sir John Shore, Sir Alured Clarke, Marquis of 
Wellesley, Marquis Cornwallis, Sir Gcorge Barlow, 
Jarl of Miuto, Marquis of Hastings, Mr. Johu 
, Mr. Butterworth 
Bagley, iam Bentinck, Sir Charles Mot- 
calfe, the Earl of Auckland, the Karl of Ellen- 
borough, whom the Court of Direotors recall 
Tord. Hardivge, Marquis of Dalhousie, Eac! 
Canning, tho Earl of Elgin, Sir Robert Napier, 
Se Wiliam Denisou, Sir John Laurence, the 
Earl of Mayo, Lord Napier and Ettrick, ‘Lord 
Northbrook, who resigned, Lord Lytton (1877), 
who resigned 1880, and Lord Ripon. Governora- 
General have been Viceroy and Governor-General 
sinee Earl Canning, 1st Nov. 1858, and have under 
them 2 Governors, of Madras and Bombay ; 3 Liea- 
tenant-Governors, of Bengal, N.W. Provinces or 
‘Agra, and the Panjab and its dependencies; 5 
Chief Commissioners, Oudh, Central Provinces, 
Burma, Sind, Hyderabad, ‘Assigned Territories; 
as alao 2 Residents, of Hyderabad and Nepal ; 2 
ioe to Governor-General, for Rajputana and 
Every order is insted in the name of 
the Goreruor-eneral in Counel, but Lord Can- 
ning rearranged the Couneil into the form of a 
cabinet, with himself as president. 
‘The Act for the Better Government of India 
(1858) enacts thet India shall be 
by and in the name of the Queen of 4, 
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GOVEND. 
through one of her principal Becretaries of State, 
snutal by a Counell of tices moabers ‘By 


the Indian Councila Act (1861), 
General's Council, and also the 
and Bombay, were augmented by the addition of 
non-official members, either natives or Europeans, 
for legislative purposes only; and by snother Act 
pasted in the same year, High Courts of Jadi- 
gature were constituted out of the old Supreme 
Courts at the presidency towns. 

‘A Governor-General aleo rules the Portaguese 
Pogseastons of India; another Governor-General 
rales the Dutch East Indies, known aa the Nether- 
Jand Possessions in India ; the Spanish East Indies 
in the Philippines have another Governor-General ; 
and the French Possessions in India have « 
Governor.—Imp. Gaz. iv. 

GOVIND, the tenth Guru of the Sikhs from 


Nanuk. 

GOVINDA, Gopala, and Gokala aro names of 
Krishna, derived from hia pastoral avocation of 
herdsman, from Go, a cow. Gopinath, husband 
or lord of the Gopi, another name, is derived from 
hhis association with the Gopi herdwomen. Mr. 
Garrett says that Govinda wae given by Ind as 
name to Krishna after he had raised Govardhan. 
It ig @ frequently recurring name amongst the 
Hindus. The Gita Govinda are songs of Krishna ; 
tleo a pastoral drama by Jayadeva, in praise of 
Krishnu. Jayadeva, the bard of the Yadu race. 
in the o got ‘the aongs of Govinda,’ anys, ‘ Tf 
thy soul be delighted with the remembrance of 

[ari, or sonaible to the raptures of love, listen to 
the volo of Jayadeva, whose notes are both sweet 
and brilliant.’ “ Jayadeva opens tho first interview 
of Krishna and Radha with an animated descrip- 
tion of a night in the rainy season, in which Hari 
or Krishna is represented as a wanderer, and 
Radha, daughter of the herd chief Nanda, is sent 
‘to offer bim shelter in their cot. Nanda thas 
speaks to Radha: ‘‘' The firmament is obscured by 

ds, the woodlands are black with tamala trees ; 
that youth who roves in the forest will be fearful 
in the gloom of night; go, my daughter, bring 
the wanderer to my rustic mansion.” Such was 
the command of Nauda the herdsman, and hence 
rote the love of Radha and Madhava,’ The poet 
poral to apostrophize Hari, which the Hindu 
torma Rupaca, or personal description 

“O thou who reclinest ou the bosom of Cainals, 
whose ears flame with gems, and whose locks are 











embellished with sylvan flowers; thou from whom the 


the dey-star derived hie effalgence, who slewent 
the venom-breathing Caliya, who beamest like 
aun oa the tribe of Yadu, that flourished like a 
lotus; thou who sittest on the plamage of 
‘whosippost nectar from the radiant lips of Pedma, 
a9 the fluttering chacora drinks the moonbeams. 
Bo victorious, O Hari,’—Matcolm's Central Initia, 

GOVINDGHUR, ahnge fortress built in 1809 
by Ranjit Singh, at Amritsar. It is garrisoned 
by Beith artillery and infantry. 

GOWARI, 2 tribe of agriculturists speaking 
the Tanguage, dwelling in the more 
civilised of tho Central Provinces. They 


‘ent 
resemble Raj Gond, but are fairer. 


GOWD. 2 Gowda, oe Gonndea, eo we 
Gonda, Goure, the 
and the headmen of vi in ‘Canarese and 


districts. 
* PWHATTY, a town in Kamrup, $85 miles 


GRACILLARIA TENAX. 


from Calentta is on the left bank of the Brah- 
smaputrs river, inlat.26°11' N., and long. 91° 48’E., 
and is 130 feet above the sea-level. Pop. 11,492. 

GOWLA. Gus., Hip., Tam. A brown-coloured 
seed, about the size of, and having much the samo 
Qy snce as, the coriander seed, but more oval. 

have « pleasant, sub-aromatic, and muci- 
laginous teste, and are considered by native 
practitioners as cordial and stomachic. They 
are imported from the Persian Gulf, and are 
distinguished in the bazars either with or without. 
husks, —Faulkner. 

GOYOSOO. Jar. A custom-house ot town- 
hall, where all foreigners trapanct business and 
zee Japancee officials, 

GRACILLARIA COFFEIFOLIELLA. The 
Jarva of this mines the coffee leaves; it is very 
common, but of no importance to the planter.— 
Nietner. 

GRACILLARIA LICHENOIDES. Greville. 
Gr. confervoides, Greville, ina Hehonol 
Guowe Ushenelaes, rome, —Esmourous te? 
¥. amylacens, O'R. Sphomroeaeous licbenoldes, 














Vlocaria candida, eee. ‘Aga 
Aymna, Aytsana, . Axo. Bouse de Oelyon,. Fa. 
Tatto-latta, . . AacHIP, Bill . 2. Save 
G ys ay Dong mpi, MACASSAR. 
Ceylon muss . Exo. Rumi yarwaker, MALAY. 
Hilbie seaweed, : 4, Safar Karang, 

‘A small and delicate fucus, well known for the 
amylaceous properties it postesees, and the I 


| proportion of true starch ft furnishes, The fronds 
are filiform, the filaments much branched, and 
of a light purple colour, It grows abundant! 
in the lake or backwater which ext 
between Putlam and Calpentyn, Ceylon, It is 
collected by the natives principally during the 
south-west monsoon, when it becomes separated 
by the agitation of the water, ‘The mous ia spread 
‘on mats, and dried in the sun for two or three 
days, It is then washed several times in fresh 
water, and again exposed to the aun, which 
bleaches it; after which it ix collected in 
for tion. 100 grains weight yielded 
following proportions :—Vegetable jelly, 54" 
tene starch, 15:00; ligacous fibre, 16°60 
phate and imuriate’ of soda, 6°50; gum, 4:00; 
salphste aud phosphate of ‘lime, ‘1°00; ‘with a 
trace of wax and iron. Fora decoction of Ceylon 
oss, take Celyon moss ground to fine powder 
two drachms, water one quart; boil for twenty 
minutes, strain through muslin. By increasing 
Broportion of the ground mots to half an 
‘ounce, the filtered solution on cooling becomes a 
firm jelly, which, when flavoured by cinnamon or 
Jemon-pecl, sugar, and a little wine, is an excellent 
article of Hight food for sick children and con- 
valescents. ‘The Whole thallus of this one of the 
alge is sometimes im from Ceylon and the 
Est Indies, and weed in Britain for dresi 
goods. agat-agar is a sea-weed 
the islands of the fadian Archipelago ea s portion 
of the cargo of every junk. It form a gelatinous 
maze with water, to which the Chinese add sogér, 
and uso itaas sweetment.—Beng. Phar. p. 276. 
GRACILLARIA TENAX. 
‘Fucus spinosus, Linn, ‘Gigartina tenax, 
Ey tenex, Turner. | sae 
‘Eucheums spinosa. Gigartins 
os. Jay 7 : 
was, ee 
Gracillaria tenax, one of the alge of the order 





sl- 








GRAOQULUS. 


raenisooe, Mr. Wiliams and. the Hon, 
ite Wornacn my that the Chinese people collect 

this wea-weed On the coast to a grest oxtent, 

using it for food, and also in the arta, affording 
an excellent material for glaes and varnishes. Tt 
is boiled, and the transparent glue obtained is 
brushed upon a porous kind of paper called sha-chi, 
which it Tenders nearly transparent. It is also 
used as. nize for stiffening silka and gauze, and 
oxtensively employed in the manufacture of lan- 
terns and in the preparation of r for lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuci are 
oiled down to # jelly by the islanders on the 
south, and extensively used for food. About 
27,000 Ibs. are annually iifiported into Canton 
from the provinces of Foh-kien and Che-kiang, 
and sold for Gd. to 8d. the pound The Chinese 
make it the basis of an excellent giue and varnish, 
and employit chiefly in the manufacture of lanterns, 
to streng.hen or varnish the paper, and sometimes 
to thieken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. Mr. 
Neill thinks that the gammy substance called 
chin-chou or hai-taai in China and Japan may 
‘be composed of thia substance. Windows made 











Williams, 
Middle Kinguom, p. 276; Morrison's Comp. Sum. 
RACULUS, a genus of birds of the order 
tribe Piscatores, and family Graoulide 
or cormorants, which comprise the Gr. carbo, 
Gr. Ge. Jevanioas, Gr. Sinema, the large, little, and 
ormoranta, Gr. Sinonsis, Skare, the leu-tze 
or peretanat) of China (Phalacrocorax Sinensis) 
ia bred and inatructed in the art and practice 
‘of supplying his owner with fish. Around the 
gosta of te of their light boata their cormoranta perch. 
‘boat or raft are ten or a dozen birds, 
which st a sigual from the owner pluge into the 
water; and it is astonishing to see the enormous 
aise of fish with which they return graaped between 
their bills, They are so well ‘rained, that it does 
not reguire either ring or cord about their throats 
to prevent them from swallowing any portion of 
thelr prey, except what the master was 
to return to them for encouragement and food. 
‘The boat used is of a remarkably light make, and 
is oarried to the lake, together with the Ssbing- 
birda, by the men who are there to be supported 
byit it——Jerdon ; Fereie 
Saxsk, A planet; @ moveable point in 
the e heaven, ia Hiedu astronomy the have 





each a great nuinber of names or epithets, The 
following number are known to every Indian, 
hecause thay serve to give names to the seven 
Surya, the sun; 


daye of ‘the week -—Rlavi or 
or & 





‘oocasion 
sie deme adhya and Sphuia are ed 
‘the mean place 
era se he Binda edaett or feed 
laghava is the pame of a treatise on sstro— 
nomy, written about the 4657th year of the Cali 
Fen 1555). The Gras, of planets of the 
, 





GRALLATORES. 


of time used by the inhabitanta of oe ars 
of the Peningala of India. 

of a cycla of 90 solar sidereal years of 3650 age lig. 
Biv. 80p. Indian, or 865d. 6h. ibm, 368 European 
time. Ite epoch ia 4.4.0. 24, and it ia constructed 
aoe ices’ iucts of aerctatons of Mit 
, Mercury (32), Jupiter (11), Venus (5), 
Saturn (9), and sun’ (1).—Cole. Myth. ind Pp 

88; Warren, Kala Saxhita. 

GRAHAM, JOHN, a servant of the Bombay 
Government, author of a catalogue of the plants 
growing in Bombay and its vicinity, 1830, in 
which he was asieted by Mr. Joseph Nimmo of 
Bombay. Mr, Graham was a native of Dumfries 
shire, and arrived in India in 1828. He died at 
Khandalla on the 28th May 1889, at the age of $4. 
The ue has upfortunately been of little nse, 
owing to the absence of desori riptions rendering it 
impossible to identify in a astiafactory manner the 
speciea referred to.—Hooker f. et Th. 

GRAHILOTE or Gehlote, a Rajput tribe of the 
Suryavansi, the chief of which is the Mabarana of 
Mewar. By universal consont, as well at by the 
gotra of this race, ite princes are admitted to be 
the direct descendants of Rama, of the Solar line. 

A pedigres is deduced from him, and connected 
with Sumitra, the last prince mentioned in the 
ueneslogy of the Puranas.—-T'od's Rajasthar 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, Shub-sha-jin and 
Si-sha-tan, Cnn. ame smail fruits produced by 
5 of Amomum, the Amomain ‘grana paradiat, 
Tin. ind 4. grandiflomn, ‘They are hot, seri 

and aromatic, and used fur medicinal and other 

re as ‘stomachic and cordial stimulants. 

‘howe of the Amownum muiiniotdes and of the 
omum are 


known by the 
taine Chinese nawen Sait 
GRALLATORES, the Graliw of Linnseue, the 
wader order of birds, which some naturaliste 
nerange ag under :—— 
@, The young when hatched able to run wt once. 
1, Tribe Struthioncs,eorapraing the ostriches, emus 
+2. Tribe Pressirostres, bust lovers, cranes. 
& Tribe Longirontren, anipes aud sendpipern 
4, Tribe Latitores, water-hens 
2. With the young helplem when hatsbod. 
5. Tribe Cultirostres, storks, herons, wad ibises. 


‘Many of these are migratory, and come annually 
into India neroas the Himalaye, | Mr. Hodgron 
says the grallatorial and natatorial birds begin to 
arrive in Nepal from the north towards the clos 
of Angust, and continue arriving till the middle 
of September. The first toappear are the oomaion 
ani 




















next, the great birds of the heron and stork and 
crane families; then the Natatores; and lastl; 
the woodeocks, which do not reach Nepal till 
November. The time of the appearance of 
these birds from the south is the 
March, and they go on arriving till the 
May. ‘Tho first which thua return to Ne es 
the ; then come the teal and duok, the 
large ‘Pettioncs ana lastly the great cranes and 
starke. ‘The Grallatores which visit Nepal ox 
over it are much more numerous than the 
Ristatores, ‘The wild swan wen oncoacen in Roped 
** Rene of tho Netstores slay a Nepal beyond 
5 y * 
‘week or two in aatamn (when the rloe-flokis tempt 





them), or beyond » few days in epring, except 
143, 


GRAM, 


the teal, the widgeon, and the coot, which remain 
for the whole season upon some few tanks whose 
sanotity precludes all molestation of them. There 
are cormoranta throughout the season upon the 
larger rivers within the mountains, bat none ever 
halt in the valley beyond a day or two. For so 
long, however, both they and pelicans may be 
een occasionally on the banks. 

‘The Jarus and sterna are birda which usually 
ict the high seas ; but Mr. Hodgson bed killed 
both the red-legged gull and a genvine pelagic 
torn in the valley of Nepal, But so had he fiching 
eagles; and in truth, he adds, who shall limit the 
wanderings of these long-winged birds of the 
ethereal expanse? See Hirds ; Migration, 


‘GRAM, a word supposed to be derived from the do 


Portuguese Grao, grain, hut applied by Europeans 
in India to the’ pulses puedes of Giver, 
Dolichos, and Phaseolus. 

Cicer arietinum farnishes that called Ben, 
gram, and is the Chenna or Chuna of Bengal. 

Madras gram, generally known as Kulti, is 
the Dolichoa unifiorus, Zam., the D. biflorus, Zorb, 
Tt has a pale yellow and a jet black variety, and 
is both used for cattle, and by people in curries. 
Tt haa been tried in England, but unsuccessfully. 

Phaseolur mi un. furnishes the green 
gram of all India ; it''s the Ph, max., Roxb. There 
re several varieties, one of them with black secds, 
called black gram,’ It is « very important crop, 














moisture,” 11-05 ; fatty or oily maiter, 1°20; and 
mineral constituents, 3°66. 

‘Manilla gram is the ground nut, the Arachis 
hypoges, which ia eaten as a fruit, and yields an 
le oil, Gram exported from India,— 

Year, Cwt Bs. Yom. Cot Ry 

a 1,661 Baez | era, 408,728 49,81, 
HET Sein “gloress iericro: seston 1a'ec oid 
1876-77, 380,272 9,060,470 1879-¥0, 285,256 13,344 

GRAM or Grama. Sansk. A villago and its 
Yands, modified into the Hindi, Gam, Gaon, Gaum, 
andin Telugu Gramanm, The village lands are beld 
under several tenarce in the different parts of 
India, either one inal being responsible for 
the revenue, or it is paid & nome of 
Aividunls an n eoparcentry. In the Tamil portions 
of the 6. of Indu, the Ekabboyan gramam (eole 
cnjoyment) or Haman gramam (Yajamans, Louse- 
holder) is usually the of a single indi- 
vidual, There are in N. India, Bhaya chara or 
brotherhood villages, called also Pattadari (ehare), 
in the Sanskrit, Pasung rarai and Panga - vali, 
or by the Sanskrit terme Samohi or Samudayam. 
‘The Pattadari or share tenures in the south are 
called Aradi-karai, Achandrarhem, Bhattavritti or 
‘Bharttvarti and Palabhogam. 

Grama Deva, SaNsk, a tatelar deity of the 
Hindus, who protecta the fields, villages, and 
towns from evil spirite and from all evils. Tn the 
Gaueme south of India, Ayenar with his two 
wives are frequently the Grama Devata, the geuii 
fool. In many parta of India tho Grama Devata 
are the moat objects of worship with the 
masa of the See Dehwar. 

Gramani, in Travancore the headman of a 
village, is alao the honorific enfix of the Shanar, 
race who coltivate the palma for their paln- 
wine. In Bengali, Uriya, Tel., Karn, and Mal., 
it denotes the village barber.— Wilson. 














GRANGEA MADERASPATANA. 


Grama Peravertioum, Tax, a village senate 
or council which ruled’ the village republics of 
India prior to the introduction of the present 


system. 

GRAMMAR js a favourite study among all 
Hindus, It ia a tradition that Agastys wrote the 
first Tamil grammar, but it perished on account of 
the curve of hie pupil Tolkappiyanar. ‘The Intter 
wrote what is the Tolkappiyam, the oldest 
treatise on the subject now in existence, It ean- 
tains 1276 sutras, or rules in vers. Pavananti 
wrote the Nannul, in 462 eutras, considered the 
standard work on Tamil grammar. It is greatl 
admired for its logical arrangement ond compre” 
hensive brevity. ‘The Tamils boast that ita sutras 
do not contain a single redundant word. Though 
intelligible to good scholars, others will think that 
the remark of Sir William Jones appliea to them 
in some ineasure, ‘dark as the darkeat oracles.’ 

GRANMATOPHYLLUM, a gigantic epipbytal 
orchid peculiar to tht Archipelago. Ita clusters 
of leaves and flower-stems are ten or twelve feot 
long.—Watlace, 

GRANADA, a town in Spain. Ite Alhambra, 
the ancient palace of the Mooriah kingo, in point of 
workmauabip perhaps the most beautiful extant 
and justly the pride. of Granada, stands on o lofty 
eminence between the rivers Doura and Xenil, 
and derives its name froin the red colour of the 





materiale with which it is built, 
‘Al bara signify the red house. ee 
GK. 


AN ADILDA, “Patera quadrangularis, the 
Jamaica passion flower, flourishes well on’ the 
Tenasserim const, and is very prolific, The 
smooth oblong fruit grows measly a large 04 
cucumber, and contains a succulent pulp, which 
makes a cooling, delicious dish, and, when prepared 
in tarta, can scarcely be distinguished from green 

. The Rey. Mr. Bennett of Tayoy intro- 
Gueed it among the Karena, by whom itis hight 
esteemed, and much sought for. It poascases al 
the atiraotive qualities of fine fruit, hendsome 
fragrant blomoms,and, when trailed over an arbour, 
anh, pleasing shade, —Vasou. 

GRANARIES or Grain Pits. Kalanjeum, Tan, 
Patra, TEI... are underground pits in which grain is 
stored. Grain pitain India arein elevated dry spote, 
their aize being according to the nature of the soil. 
All the preparation they undergo is the incineration 
of certain vegetable eabstances, and lining the 
sides and bottom with wheat and barley stubble, 
‘The grain ia then deposited in the pit, 
over with straw, and a of earth about 

inches in height, and. projecting in front 

pit, is raised over it 

ith & coating of clay and cow- 

dung, which resists the ordinary rains, but in 

renewed as the rainfalls injure it. Grain can be 
kept in these for years without injury. 

RAND LAMA, the chief lane or pri of 
Baddha, in Tibet, who ia supposed to be a i- 
satwa, who abstains from accepting Buddhahood, 
and is re-born again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. See Buddha; Lama; Sakya. 

GRAND MOGHUL, a title given in Europe to 
‘the last dynasty of Mahomedan rulers in India, 
‘who reigned at Dehli. See Moghnl. 

GRANGEA MADERASPATANA. Poir. 

Gr, Adansonia, Cuss. | Arteraizis maderes., Willd. 
i, . Tax 


Namuti, . . . . Bevo, | Mechiputri, 
Naim pela! <sktuae |Moate, 221 Sar 
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GRANTHA. 
Grows in Bengal and jalar India ; its leaves 
are used in ae a it's Teones. 





GRANTHA means book. Adi Grant's, frat 
hook, is a name given to the first religious book 
of the Sikh ich religonits, to dist it from the 
Dasama Pedahah-ha-Grant’h, or Book of the Tenth 


King. ae by Garu Govind. 


dees, ss 


FR, 
Drosha, Sani. Pete 
‘Vbas; Racimos, . 

Kodicaandn pallam, 








Grapes, the fruit of 
most parts of British India and in China, There 


the vine, are grown in 


are many species of the genus Vitis, but the V. 
vinifera le the on only one known aa the grape vine. 
Y. Indica, the Auiclouke of the Indian Peninsula, 
Bengal, and Himalaya, produces beautiful clusters 
of round purple berries, and a large grape which 
ia very fair eating; and the common vine of 
Europe is probably from this plant. ‘The wild 
irapen of Isaiah v. 2 are a species of Solanun, 

‘he vine seems to have been known in China 
from the earliest times, but varieties appear to have 
deen re-introduced from Farghana, Ladakh, and 
other western countriea. The wild V, Arourensis, 
Ruppins, of the Aur, has beon supposed to be 
identical with the cultivated plant. Quantities of 
grapes are grown in Peh-chi-li and Shan-si pro- 
Figen, groom grapes in Seo-chaen and Foh-kien, 

a very excellent saltana raisin in Ticn-tain. 

Grapes driod before being ripe, 
are used in Kabul ns a pickle. 
several varieties of grapes are recognised, Kan- 
dshari, a purple grape; Kishmishi, seed- 
oducing what are called in England 

these are of the varieties called 


juce the large coromon raisins, called muna; 
Fakhri, sometimes called Askari, a black grape : 
Munakka and Abjoch munakka are grapes dried 
in the sun; Rish baba; Dida-i-gau, a white grape, 
with gome mpots on the skin, which are said to 
reserable 3 cow's eye, hence its name; pious 
‘Hindus refuse to eat this grape on that account ; 
Karghani (white), called from, the mame of 8 
place ; Angur Jslalabadi, called also Khatta 
augur, grown at Charbagh, a few miles from 
Jalalabad; Charangur, grown also at Jalalabad. 
‘The common sorts of grapes are Rocha-i-eurkb and 
Rocha-i-safed, also Toran. Green grapes sold 
in tho plains in the winter time, are the Hosaini 
ot Shaikh kalli varicties; they are of large size, 
pale green eotour, and of delicate flavour. They 
are picked before being quite ripe, and packed 
between layers of cotton wool, in round boxes 
made of white poplar wood, ‘wood, and ti tied up with » 
Btring of goat's 













qui (Ghonee called Abjost, it, 
Ehased in wate) betors jn the shade 
In the Indian Poniamla. there ‘are 


and pounded, 
Th: the Panjab @ 


GRASS. 


they depend entirely on the heavens for water, 
salen here they calcalate on a famine every seventh 
nothing that can administer to the wants of 
fan‘ lost. “Tho seeds of the wild grapen a2 the 
Bhoorut, buroo, herraro, sewun, sre. collected 
god, mixed with bajea flour, enter much Into the 
of the poorer classes. They also store wy 
= ‘quantities of the wild ber, tye and 
ies ; and the long pods of the karjra, astringent 
and bitter as they are, ate dried and formed into 


GRAPE SUGAR, also called Glucose, is found 
in the fruits of most plants. It seems to act on 
the system in precisely the same way as cane- 
suger’ The result of the fermentation of grapes 
sugar is the production of aleohol, which does not 
differ much in composition from sugar. 

GRAPHIC SLATE, thet ‘soils and writes, 
is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Moulmein —Aason, 

GRAPHITE, also called Black Lead and Plomn- 
bago, occars in Travancore, Ceylon, Visianagram, 
at Gorjoll, and at Alnorah. "It oosufa it 
‘Travancore, and also in the: nding parallels 
on the eastern sides of the ghats in Tinuevelly, in 
both sites the rocks apparently coinciding’ i 
direction with the strata in Ceylon, in which this 
mineral occurs, Graphite is found in the ditrets 
of in Upper Burma it is found io large 
Guaotitive to the east of Nat talk, on a low mange 
OF bls neae the village of Nyoko toke. 

GRAPBUS, a genus of the Crastacew. 
Grapeusstrigowns, Hue, Rod Ses, Indian Ocean, New 


tua, Edwe,, New Holland, Chili, 
See, Indian 


can, 
Telanda, 


2, Eds 
GkAPTOPHYLLUM HORTENSE. Neen, 
Justicia picta, Roxb, 














Gnwe-ban, . BURM. Soorkh-vasooke, . Hix, 
Sa-latnecy . judi mar, . . SEALMAL, 
Face pliant, : > Exc, 


A handsome flowering plant with large crimson 
flowers, native of Java, commonly cultivated fn 

iw india, 

Var_. G. lurido-sanguineum, the Sa-lat-nee 
of the Burmese, ia larger. 

Some varieties have red and dark red spot. The 
leaves are used for the decoration of the deneert 
after dinner, and other ornamental purposes. Few 
leaves can ‘be found on which some grotesque 
resemblance to the human countenance may not 
be fancied or traced —Iiddell; Jagfrey, Voigt 488, 

GRAS, the gtiffia of Rajputana. The Nagani 
is half serpent, half woman, At Barolli the Gras 
and Naguai sre represented in a highly finished 
voulptare-—Tod's Rajasthan, ip. 706. 

GRASIA. Hixp. Garasio, Grs. In Malwa, 
Gujerat, Catch, and Rajputans, a chief of a tribe 
claiming revenues from villages, In Mewar, the 
Grasia is of mixed Bhil and Rajput descent, paying 
tribute to the Rana of Udaipur. In Western India, 
a military chief, The term i derived from Grass, 
a h signifies a monthful, and 
has been ‘actaphorically applied to designate the 
‘mall share of the produce of a country which 











these landowners claim.—Maicoim’s Centra India, 





GRASS. 


In England the grasses have received groat and 
deserved attention. In some places hay grasa 
are cultivated ; in some, those adopted for pastur- 
age or for catch-meadows; while in other localities 
preference is given to varieties which yield early 
or Jate pasturage, or have the recommendation 
being suitable to some peculiarity of the soil. Tn 
India, however, the subject has received no auch 
minute consideration, although deserving accurate 
investigation and careful experiment, The pasture 
lands are everywhere left to nature. There is 
generally « right of common pasturage, and there 
is nothing to prevent the village cattle from roam- 
ing at discretion 

he populationa of Central and Southern Asia are 
largely pastoral and agricultural, and the grasses 
useful for cattle are therefore of vital importance. 
Nomades shift with the seasons of the year to 
their aummer and winter grazing grounds ; and in 
Indie, partly in this manner, and in part trusting to 
their natural grasees, they are still able to rear 
large herds and flocks, though the waste lands of 
Tudia are yearly becoming more tilled to mect the 
wants of the increasing populations, Graes is 
Dut acldom cnt and stacked as hay. ‘The rapid 
growth and subsequent dryness render many 
natural Indian grastea unfié for pasture at the 
end of the year; and gpast-ontters, who provide 
horses, usually search for aud collect the dubb 
graus, the Cynodon dactylou. 

Sir W. Jones observes (As. Res, iv. p. 242) 
‘ that itis the wweatest and inost nutritious 
for enttle, and ite usefulness, added to ita beauty, 
induced the Hindus, in their earlicat ages, 10 
Velieve that it was tho mansion of a benevolent 
nymph? Even the Veda celebrates it, as in the 





following text of the A'tharvana: ‘Nay Durva, the 


which rose from the water of life, which has 
& hnndred root and a bundred stems, effnce a 
hundred of my sins, and prolong my exiztence on 
earth a hundred yearn? 

Tn tho east coast of the Peninsula of India, the 
vogetation of mort plants is interrupted for a 
longer period by the dry season, than in 
hy the winter, The sandy tracts about Madras 
main perfectly arid, only a little relieved by part 
showcre during the south-west monsoou. This 
alternation of drought and heat at one seasou, 
and of heavy rains at another, necesaarily pre- 
cludes the pasture grounda of the Karnatic from 
attaining the verdant, flourishing condition ob- 
servable in extra-tropical countries. At the same 
time, however, the temperature of the cold 
weather admits of the production of a consider- 
able quantity of serviceable grass. 

No grames are cultimnted in China for food for 
animals. The country produces many species 
ited for rearing Books ad herds, and sre Gxtene 








sively cultivated in the south of China for weaving to 


floor matting of varioua degrees of finenoss, the 

coarser kinds of which are used also to constraot 

theds to screen workmen when building houses, 

and oven the walls of the huts tenanted by the 

Poot; the best comes from Lien-tan, west of 
ton, 


OF the grames eaten by cattle, Sir A. Burnes 
thentions that three are cultivated in Kabul 
Risbka or Medicago sativa, the common lucerne; 
Staftal,n kind of trefoil; and tho Si-barga (three 
loaves), © clover new to Europa, which from ite 
great yield .waa named tum giganteum. 

¥ 


GRABS. 
Another plant, the Melilotas leucautha, ot Bokhars 
clover, differs much from the Trifolium giganteum 
in its’ properties, though, like it, of luxuriant 


Tn the Rakbs of the Panjab, and in the ‘ bar’ 


of tracts during the rains, the whole surface of the 


sorte—each 


lain is covered with Thi 
y £ ected in the 


with ita distinctive name—were ool 
rainy season near Lahore. 

Dr. Royle mentions that the grasses of Hurrians 
(Girsa and Robtak)——and it is true of the rakhe 
generally —consist of species of Panicum, Pennise- 
tum, Cenchrus, Chiotaris, Dactyloctenium, Chloris, 
Elousine, Acreahne, Poa, Eragrostis, and Andro- 
pogon, and to these, species of Saccharum and 
Rottbollia should be added. In one place a 
clover or lacemne, Shaftnl, is grown, also Sinji, 
but this principally by Europeans for their horses 
and other cattle, Cattle in India are usually fed 
(besides grass} on Bhusa, or, as it in called in 
Panjabi, Tari, the chop, 





strawa of wheat and 
barley; ‘besides which they get Karbi, the dried 
stalks of Jowar (Sorghum yulgare) ; ‘this latter 
when green and fresh is called Chopped 


leaves of the Ber (both Z. vulgaris and Z. nam- 
malaria), called Malla, are much used, and are 
sid to be fattening.’ Dr. Henderson’ mentions 
that in Shabpur, and one or two other distriota, 
trnips are grown very extensively for feeding 
cattle during the cold weather, and they often 
attain n larger size than in Europe, A few of 
these are used in times of famine for food, na the 
Markan grees, the wild Sawank, and Phog. The 
seed of Calligonum polygonum is used as. human, 
food in the Panjab in times of famine, Dhaman 
or Anjan (Pemnisetinn cenchyoides) is considered 

roving their 





dest gras for cattle, rapidl 

condition’ nod Increasic thelr produce £ milk. 
Thang isa scented grass, probably Andro 
echoenanthns; and the root of A, maricatum 

the kbaskhas used in matting tatties and screens 
for cooling purposes. 

‘The Darva or Hurriali grass (Cynodon daotylou), 
unquestionably the best species which ‘India 
possesses for forage, has been cultivated with 
great success at Velloro by Major Ottley, who hap 
given an interesting account of thia grass in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Bolenoe, 1849, 
x. p. 477. In, upland dintiets rye-yrnia and 
clover grow ; and both these exotica, when sown 
fresh, have been found to answer exceedingly well 
‘on the Shevaroy, Palacy, Neilgherry, and Baba 
Booden Hills. The Guinea grass has been strongly 
recommended in 


Tnoculating Gras.—In poor soils such aa that of 
the Karnatic, grass needs do not take so well ex in 
rich land, and there is great difficalty in proouri 
good award. Tn this case recourse must be bad 

fog, or, as some call it, inoculsting 









By 





dy. ditche todos ie deep 
28, ed 

furrows, and ‘a8 muchas possible to the 

wind and san. Buch soils may with careful oul- 

ture and irrigation become yt meadow 


land, but it is eatential to 
mate by most carefully cleariug them of auth 
gram and before laying down grass seeds, 
and subsequently by Keeping tho land free of 
coarse grass eeding. P: 
Darmiog the surlace bare been und 
if beneficial in the first instance, the operation 
may be repeated with advantage. 
ies trita, H. nd ts the Ju 
of China and Japan, is much valued i 
as a for cattle.—Von Mueller; nn 
le, Til.; Mason; Williams ; Hookes’s Him. Jour. 
ASS CLOTH, the Hia-pu or Chu-ma of 
the Chinese, is fabricated from the fibre of the 
Urtion nivea of Linnwus, the Bochmeria nivea of 
Geudichaud, It is met with bleached and un- 
bleached. It is extensively used by the Chinese, 
Yeing woven into narrow pieces and into hand- 
kerchiefa, the export being chiefly to India and 
the United States, many handkerchiefs being sent 
to the latter country. Clothes are sent from the 
Chinose market to South America, made from 
grase- cloth and nankeen, No account of the 
quantity has been kept. Coarser sorts of China 
joth are f ¥ the fibres of Sida 
‘and Dolichos bulboaus.- Smith. 
GRASSHOPPER. 

Sauterello, 
Grnabipfer, 


i isagee 








One of this tribe, a species of Deticus, ia key H 
ty the Chines in cages for fighting, ‘The G 





ate me, Ate) liked them tusiigly the 
1 Boath Wales eat them raw, 

firat taking ¢ off their ir wings 
GRASS OILS tained from species of 


Andropogon,—A. citratum, A. Martini, A. iwar- 
ancusa, and their allio.” They are fragrant 
exsentiat ols, In the south of the Peninsule of 
India, in Madura, are three grasses or sorts of 
‘gree, named Poathapil, Seegompil, and Komatch- 
Bi, which are employed. to furnish grass oils 
‘The stalka are cut into pieces a span in length, 
und pub into earshen pans with water, nod exposed 
to the sotion of fire. In tha south of India and 
Ceylon they are known to the British aa the 
Temon grass oils, also citronelle oila, ginger grass 
oil, eagence of verbena. 

‘The grate oil of Nemaar, Rooss-ke-tel, Hwp., 
was first bronght to notice by Dr. Maxwell ia 
1824, and was further described by Dr. Forsyth ia, 
in 1826. This oil is obtained from the Andro- 

pogon Martini by distillation. 250 to 300 small 
Undo of the grea are placed in bolle, covered 
with water, and distilled. About a scer of oil is 
obtained in the receiver, It is volatile, 
angent, of a light straw colour, very 
with @ and agreeable odour. 
Fubetacioat,, it is very” i 
peaithy aafives of India for 
the chronic kind. Two 


chime of fo dlnted ei sco vebbel orer te 


Eyes ane ney ane 
‘twine daily. It causes a strong sensation of 


The sacl lbs regard eas en oficasious ramedy 








the care of rhedinat- 


fear markable degree 





of 
‘sn officacious remedy 
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GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Pogo apes Serer eco that slight 
Sree gm hie It in also known as 
ply og eer 


sed in perfumery, and medicioally aa a stimulant 
and diaphoretic, Tt has the power in a most re 
of preventing the hair of ‘the head 
from falling OM after acute diseases, sach aa fever, 
or after confinement or prol nursing. It 
even restores it after it has falien off, but it 
munt be strong and pure—Royle, Useful Plante ; 
Trans. Med, and Phys. Soc. iii. p.'2193 O'Sh. 
GRASS TREE, or Australian Grass Tree or 
“Black Boy’ (Xanthorthwea, sp.). Some of the 
trees are from 5 to 7 feet Thigh, and ae many 
in circumference. They have leaves 8 to 4 
feet long, and flower-spikes 5 to 10 fect high, 
bars othed with here scales and small white 
ce flowers, except for about 1} feet at the 
pon vec is bare. Abundance of red resin is 
exuded by them.—J. Backhonse. 
GRASS-WRACK, Zostera marina, L,, belongs 
toa small group of grass-like marino planta. It 
is common on the British coast, and it (io it i 
of the world, near low-water mark, 
ing and to atuff beds. 
GRATIULA SERRATA, Irvine. 
Notched hymop, . Exo. | Bhoomja-neom, . HIND. 
oom wild during the rain ‘wed a ‘a bitter 
r= Geni, Med, To, 
"and CALUS, a genus of ‘Sikve shrikes, of 
the GRaver nt and | suby-famnily C. am 
term in Ceylon applied to the 
aos tnd the pricipe forte in the island, 1 
‘adawetta ciescribes the encl 
pay ‘or boundary of a temple or city, or a roy yal 
chase, Tt, waa adopted by the Portiyuese, 
the erection of thess fortresses, to define the 
lirnits of the lands they had been permitted by 
the native princes to appropriate, and the word 
Garvetta is stili used in the patois of the Portu- 
gguese detcendanta, ‘When the Dutch seized the 
forta, the word passed into Gravette, which appeara 
on their records; aud from the British, ia turn, 
took the present term Gravet,—Tennants Chris 
tianity in Ceylon, p. 291. 
GRAY, J. E., athor of Ilustrations of Indian 
chiefly from the collection of Major- 
General Hardwicke, Lond. 1830. 
att ae FOR RAILWAYS. The mixture 
the East Indian Railway for axle-grease 
ieotallow, 50 Ibe; country soap, 20 Ibs.; castor- 
oil, 30 Ibs’; water, abont'10 gallons, “Molt the 
tallow in a large vessel, cut the soap in slices and 
it into the water when the latter is warm. 
Wren the soop is fully diseolved, pour the water 
containing it into the tallow, after which add the 
castor-oil; immediately after the latter ‘added, 
take the miztare off the fire, and while it in cool- 
tag Ja ih bs stirred constantly till eool. Tha 
may require a little more or lens water, 
to the BOP deal of the pore 
CREE MOGHUL, « designation bad 
tho nations of Earepe as the title of last 


of Dehli, most of whom were descendants 
GHEAT WALL OF CHINA was built, by the 
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emperor Chi-hoang, of the Tsin dynasty, about 
ne. 260. It was done by forced labour,—every 
third labouring man was compelled to work for 
his bare food as a remuneration. It extends from 
the sea to the moet westerly province of i, 
about 1500 miles. Tt was built of earth faced 
with brick. From the west shore of the Gulf of 
‘Lian-tung, in lat. 39° 58 N., long. 119° 51’ E.,, ori- 
ginating within 100 yards of the beach, and having 
& masonry pier jutting out into the sea, it crosses 
mountains, valleys, and rivera, and was finished 
in five years. Ita breadth admits of six horse- 
‘men riding abrenat, and has a tower every hundred 
yards. It was Chi-hoang-ti who introduced 
Yellow ns the colour of the royal family. The 
Toute between Pekin and Westeru Asia and 
Enrope issues from tho western end of the Great 
Wall, to rosa the desert of Gobi, 

GREECE, a cclebrated country in Europe, 
fumed for the military exploits, learning, and 
arts of its inhabitants. The people of Greece 
call their country lonia. Jt is the Yanan of the 
Mahomedans, whose people the Hindus style 
Yavana, Jt has produced many men famed 
throughout the world,—-Alexander the Great, his 
teacher Aristotle, Socrates, Hippocrates, 
who are not mentioned by Hindus, al 


thou 
rato al dhe Nahornedans of Aue, ta Sikander 4 


Rumi, Arista, Sokrat, Bukrat, and Aflutun. Tbe 
following Greek and Roman writers were known 












to the Mahomedans, viz, :— 
Herodotus, . . B.¢.450 Clement  Alexand- 
Oterinn, 400 rinus,. . . 17.200 
Onesieritus,, | 2 2 325 Kuscbias, 2 2 1°. 320 
Mognsthencs, | |. 300 Festus Avienus, | . 380 
en ia a ae ” tadicoplens- ca 
x i Mela, ue Indic Oo 
ing 7 te, ee 85 
Stephen of Byrantiuis, 540 
80 Ravennotis 


Comoe th cent. 
jun Syncoliue, . 
Eostathius, 13th ont, 
But the first Gireck historian who speaks clearly 
of Indin ia Hekotaios of Miletus (549-486 B.c.); 
the knowledge of Herodotus (450 nc.) ended at 
the Indus; and Ctesiaa, the physician (401 3.c.) 
brought back from hia residence in Persia only a 
few fucts about the products of India,—its dyes 
and fabrics, monkeys and parrote. India to the 
east of the Indus was first made known to Exrope 








by the historians and men of science who acoom- 
246, Bele 


panied Alexander the Great in 327 B.C, Their 
narratives, althongh now lost, arc condensed in 
Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, Soon afterwards, 
‘Megasthenes, as Greck ambassador resident at a 
court in the centre of Bengal (806-298 B.c.), had 
opportunities for the closest observation. 
knowledge of the Greeks and Romans concerning 
India tically dates from hia researches, 300 n.c. 
Alexander the Great had entered India early in 
327 nc, He crossed the Indus above Attock, aud 
advanced without a straggle over the intereening 
territory of the Taxiles to the Jhelum (Hydaspes). 
Having drawn up hia troops at a bend ‘ot 
Jhelum, about 14 miles weat of Chillianwalla, the 
Greek general erossed under shelter of a tempest- 
nous night. The enemy hed 80,000 efficient 
i 1000 horse, $00 chariots, 200 








and der’s army numbered about 000 
Including 5000 Indian auniiarice under Mophis 
axils. Alexander found the Rawal Pindi districtin 
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possession of the Takka or Takehak, a Seythie race; 
and, 1800 years afterwards, Mahmud found it in 
the of the Ghakkar, who are still there, 
It was from the Takshak that the Greek name of 
‘Taxiles was derived. Alexander advanced nonth- 
est through the kingdom of the younger Poras 
to Amritaar, and, after @ sharp bend backward to 
the west to fight the Catheci at Sangala, he reached 
the Beas (Hyphasie). The country was hostile, and 
the Greeks held only the land oa which they en- 

"At Multan, thon as now the eapital of 
the Southern Panjab, be had to fight a pitched 
pattie with the Malli, and was severely wounded 
in taking the city. His enraged troops put ever 
soul within it to the sword. eee nee pee pied 
the confluence of the five rivers of the Panjab, 
he made a long halt, boil a town, which he 
out Alexandria, and which is the modern 

‘ 

‘Alexander, in his advance towards the Indus, 
bad formed military atationa in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of his aries set-up 
for independence, Bactria was carved into king- 
doms, which, with varying limite, laated from me. 
256 to A.D, 207. Lassen strpposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, viz. first, that of Bactria ; 
fa second eastern kingdom under Menander and 

odotus, comprehending the Panjab and valley 
of the Indus, ‘with Kabul aud Arachotia of 
Kan led in times of its prosperity; n 
third, western, at Hernt and in Seistan sa fovsth, 
central, of the, Paropamisus, which laiter region 
Mr. Prinsop is inclined to give to Bactria, because 
of the bilingual as well aa the pure Greek coins, 
of Heliocles and Antimachue, kiogs of Bactria, 
Mr, Thomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, gives Mi 
Cunningham's table. The countries over which 
dhe Grevknruled were eesmiogly Bact, Sag 

jana, side, Nyse, Avia 
Arachosie, Gaudharitis, Peukelsotis, Pasi, 
Jene, Syzastrene, and Larice; but their’ limits 
were incessantly varying. "The dynasties in Asis, 
founded after the death of Alexander the Great, 
by his generals, ete., were as under :— 


1. Syi 

















Be, 
187. Antiochus vir. Bidetes 
128, Alezander 11., Zebine, 
325. Seloucus v. 

125. Antiochus vir. Grypus 
112. Antiochus 1x., Oyxi- 


conus, 
%6. Selenous vi, Bpi- 





, Seleucus zt. 
220, Seleucus 111. Cersum 
228, Antiochus rit, Magnus 


(Acheus). 
187. Selencus 1¥., Philo- 





164, abHochuay. Eupator, 
162, Demetrius r., Soter. 


147, Demetrins rr, Nicator. 
144 Antiochus vz., Theos 
4142, Tryphon, 
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finding himself out off trom Syria by the Persian 
revolution, declared hia independence. 

_ Arsaces'is called Aateh by Eastern writers, and 
in said to have been a descendant of the ancient 
Persian kings. When he gained the kingdom, it 
is said he promised to exact no tribute, and 
merely to consider himself as the head of a con- 
federacy of princes, united for the double object of 
maintaining their independence and freeing Persia 
from a foreign yoke. This is the commencement 
of that era of Persian history called by Eastern 
writers Muluk-ut-Tuaif, or commonwealth of 
tribes, In 4.p, 906 Rheges was taken by Iamail, 
founder of the Samani dynasty. It ceased now 
to be m seat of empire, and in A.D. 967 becamo 
‘the capital of the house of Shemgur, a race of 
petty princes who maintained a kind af independ- 
‘ence, while the dynasties of Saman and Dilemee 
divided the empire of Persia, In aD. 1027 
‘Rhages waa the last conquest of Mahmud of Ghazni, 


nm. Bactria. 


‘The sole evidence of the long line of Bactrian 
Kings exista in the emanations from their mints, 
exumed from time to time in and their 
ancient seats of government. In the almost 
total absence of annals, whether occidental or 
oriental, their coins furnish nearly all the testi. 
mony st present available with which to recon- 
struct the story of the survival, re-institution, 
and extinction, of the dominant Hellenic element, 
‘on the site of Alexander's furthest conquest in 
the East, and of those potentatea who swayed the 
dynasties of theae lands for upwards of two 
centuries. Professor Wilson gives a list of them 
from Theodotus 1, 3.¢. 256, to Pantaleon, ».c. 120. 
‘Then of Barbaric kings, Su Hermeus, Kaday 

Kadphises, from B.¢. 100 to n.0. 50. 





and 
Indo- Parthian dynasty; the Indo-Seythian princes 18) 


of Habla 4 clamicnon of ile sone: 
Poraries, "Mr, Thomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, 
quotes Major Cunningham's table 

RS 





$50. Diodotas 1, } Bactriane (including Segara, 
Fy a eo ‘Bactris, and Margiang) 
Bor pamthocles, - } Paropamiside and Nyse. 


290, Ruthydexiux—Bactriane, Ariana (inclading Aria, 
fa, Arnchosia, ani 


Drangi \d Paropamisides), N: 
and subsequently Gandbaritiy, Peukolaotis, and 





196. Demotvius, do.,do,, and later in hia reign, Patalene, 


‘Syrastrene, Larice. - 

190, Heliocles—Bactrians and Paropamiside. 

190. Antimachas Thoos—Nysa, Gandbaritis, Peuke- 
Tactig, and Taxila. : 

185, Bucratides—Bactrina, Ariana, besides Patalene, 
Syraatrene, and Larice, as well as Nyaa, Gand: 
haritis, Peukelaotis, and Taxila, 

173, Antimachus Nikepboros—Nysa, Gand., Peuk., 
and Texile, contemporarily ‘with, Roeratides 
retention of the rest of his dominions. q 

168, Philoxencs succeeds to Antimackns Nikephoros’ 

‘Nicins, do, with the exception of Texila. 

lo, wit ha of 
ucoseds Euoratides in Ariana, aa well 
‘a Pata, Byr., Larice. 
follow Apollodotus in Arians alone. 





165, 
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ae. 

1GLi40. Mepander reigns i N 
‘Gand, Peuk, Tanily, Por., Hog, Gath, Pata 

185, Strato moveeds, with the exception of the 
countries of Pate., Syr,, Larios, which fall to 


Mauss. 

Bippostratus, Telephus Theophilus, follow Strato, 

Of all the kings who followed Eueratides, 

Menander and Apollodotus alone are mentioned 

classical authorities Menander advanced 

furthest into N.W. India, and his coins are found 

from Kabul as far as Muitra on the Jumma. 

ac. Barbariec Kings, 

196. Hermevus rules over Parop., Nyss, Gand, Peuk. 

‘(he Su Snks race obisia Avia’, Drangia, and 
Parthians} 

Cnth., Patalene, 


8 4 y 
108, Kedphises ‘(Ya-chi) takes pocsossion of Hermeus’ 
= aa Taxila from Manas (Kotola Ka- 
Vonones, Spalygis, Spall -Paropamiaidm, 
110. Asea sete Mae eba ing also, in 90 2.0., 
, addin; 
w. 
Soter Me ybtains the dominions of Aras, 
and. subsequently those of Aziian. ve 
60. The eent gain pomsess Paro. Nysa, and 
28, Gondophinroe rei Ariane, Abdagasses (and 
A:b: “Sinohkes or Addirignts) os eilon tee thease: 
44, Arsacea (Ornospaden or Os wes), do, do, 
-s Bonnewees, do. do, (Hintheleh) in’ Bue: 


trian, 
207, Artemon—in Aris, Drangis, Arachosia. 
m, Parthia. 





«in 


205. 1. 
216. Artabanua ¥, 
196. Phranpatine, 

. Phrwhates 1. 
173. Mitbridates 3. 
196, Phrahates 11. 
x nae I, 
193. Mithridates tr. 

87, Maaskires, 





125: (Portaneapates), 
‘ . 

116, Gisoirwen 

121. (Vologenes) 11, - 





(87. Phrahates rv, 148, Vologeses 111, 
eee 192. cece 1, 
(Phrahates) 17. 209, (Vologeses} v. 
fre 
4, Phrabates. 235. Artaxer ci of 
Orodes IL. Persia, first the 
5. Vonones 1. Samanide, 
13, Artabanos 10. 
‘The family name Arsaoes waa that applied to all 
the kings of Parthia, hence called the Arsaciden, 
‘There were military colonies of Macedonians 
established at Alexandria ad Caucueam, Arigwwam, 


Peukeots, gdat, homey © mountain 

tis, a1 at is, a mount a 
fo be the ‘motutine of Mahston 
in the Pir Panjal or mid - Himalayan 
‘Megasthenca mentions that India was divi 
into 118 kingdoms, some of which, sush os that 
of the Prasii under 


suersin powers In the inscriptions of Agoks, 
Recs Fuentes 





Ptolemy ¢ of Egypt); 
(Gonsing, of Macotos) Magan (ot “Kyrene) ; 
Te would apy ¢ the Greck eoloniste in the 


GREEOE. GREECE. 
‘Panjab had first been placed under Philip, while era, were sither the remains of the Racteian 
the civil administration of the country remained dynasty, or the independent kingdom ef Demetttus 
in the hands of its native princes, and or Apollodotus, who ruled in the Panjab, having 
Forus Afterwards, on, the murder of Philip by as their enpital Saguls, changed by Demetrius to 
the mercenary soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis, vi. 2, Euthydemia. Beyer mys, in his Hist. Reg. Bact. 
vi.) di ‘Endemos and Taxiles the p, 84, that ing to Claudine Ptolemy there 


to 
country until he should send another cepa. Ie 
in probable, however, that they continued to retain 
the charge; for, after Alexander's death in nc. 
828, Eudemos contrived by his general Eumenes 
to make himself master of the country, by the 
treacherous assassination of king Poras (Diodorus, 
xix. 5). Some few years later, in 3.¢. 317, he 
marched to the assistance of Eumencs with 3000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry, and no less than 120 
clophants, | With, this fotco he performed good 
service at the battle of Gabiene, But his continued 
absence gaye the Indians an opportunity not to be 
neglected, and their liberty was fully awerted by 
the expulsion of the Greek troops and the slaughter 
of their chiefs,—Justin, xv. 4—‘ Preefactos ejus 
oveidorn;" again, “Molieiti deinde belinm adverts 
prefactos Alexandri.’ Chandragupta was present 
Phen Porus wos ourdered, aud ‘ue became. the 
Jeader of the national movement, which ended in 
his own elevation tothe sovereignty of the Panjab 
Justin attributes hia success to the assistance of 








was a oat ths the Hy: ‘yet nearer the 
Indus, called Sagala, also Euthydemia ; but he 
searcely doubts that Demetrius called it Euthy- 
demia, from hia father, after his death and that 
of Menander, Demetrius was deprived of his 
patcimony 4-0.¢ B62. Sagala ie conjectured by 

Jonel Tod to be the Salbhanpurs, of the Yada 
when driven from Zabulisthan, and that of the 
‘Yuchi or Yuti, who were fixed there from Central 
Asia in the Sth century, and, if so early an the 
2d century, when Ptolemy wrote, may have origi 
nated the change to Yuti-media, the ‘central Yuti? 
Numerous medi . chiefly found within the pro- 
bable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, 
either belong to these princes or the Parthian 
kings of Minagara on the Indus. ‘The legends are 
in Greck on one side, and in the Sresanian 
character on the reverse. The names of Apollo- 
dotus and Menander haye been deciphered, and 
the titles of Great Kiug, Saviour, and other 
epithete adopted, by the Arwncide, aro perfectly 

e 





banditti; Justin, xv. 4-—‘ Conti ibus legible. devices, however, resemble the 
Indos ad novitatem regni solicitav: Parthian, These Greeks and Parthians must have 
Colonel Cunningham thinks he has been misled by 


fa very natural mistake; for the Arata, who were 
the dominant people of the Eastern Panjab, are 
never mentioned in the Bfahabbarata without 
Seng called robbers (Lamen, Pentapot. Indien), 
—' Aratti profecto Intrones,’ abd ‘ Bahici latrones,’ 
The Sanskrit name ig Arashtra, the ‘kingless,’ 
which is preserved in the Adraistze of Azrian, who 
tacos them on the Ravi. They were the repub- 
oan defonders of Sangala or Sakale, a fact 
which points to their Sanskrit name of Arasbtra, 
or ‘Kingles.’| “But thoogh their power was then 
confined to tho Eastern Panjab, the ‘people them 
selves had once spread over the whole country,. 
“Ubi fluvii ili quivi . . . sbi scdes munt Arrat- 
torum? (Lassen, Pentapot. Indica, from the Maha- 
Dhnrat). ‘They were known by the several namcs: 
of Bahika, Jarttika, and Takka, of which the last 
would appear to have beon their true appellation ; 
for their old capital of Taxila or Takka-sila was 
known to the Greeks of Alexander, and the people 
‘thempelves still exist in considerable numbers in 
the Panjab hills, The ancient extent of their 
power ia proved by the present prevalence of their 
alphabetical characters, which, under the name of 
Takri or Takni, are now used by all the Hindus of 
Kashmir and the northern mountains, from Simla 
and Subathu to Kabul and Bemian. On these 
grounds Major Cunningbam identifies the bandit 
of Justin with the Takka, or original inhabitants 
of the Panjab, and assigns to them the honour of 
delivering their native land from the thraldom of a 
fordign yoke, This event occurred most probably 
aboat $16 B.c., or shortly after the march of 
Eudemos to the easistance of Enmenes. It was 
followed immediately by the conquest of ie 
India, Justin, xv. 4; and in 3163.0. the rule of 
cory ypta waa acknow! over the whole 
Soars eninsuia, from the c mouths 
e . According to Colonel Tod, the 
Yavan or Greck princes, “eho ‘con- 
tinued to rale within the Indus after the Christian 














ly merged into the Hindu tion, 
eco trvele Burney, Macgns and Por 
met with tribes who claim a Grecian descent, 
According to Burnes, the Mir of Badakhshan, the 
chief of in the valley of the Oxus,’and 
the chiefs castward of Darwaz who occupy the 
provinces of Kulab, Shaughnan, and Wak 
north of the Oxns, also the hill statea of Chitral, 
Gilghit, and Iskardo, are all held by chiefa who 
claim a Grecian origin 
According to Ferrier, however, the whole of 
ces who claim descent from Alexander 
are Tajak, who inhabited the country before it 
‘was overran by Turki or Tartar tribes. ‘The Tajak, 
now Mi jan, regard Alexander as a prophet. 
‘ThoBadakbsban familyare fair, but present nothing 
in form or feature resembling the Greek. They 
are not unlike the modern Persian, and there is & 
dcded contrast between them and the Turk and 
izbak. 
atten rents Me cai 
it features of the Sit ir, 
warlouly oolonred eye and shaded baiz, indicate 
them to belong to the European family of 
nations, and disconnect them from the Tajak, 
the Hasara, the Uzbak, or the Kirghiz. It also 
merits consideration that the region now in- 
habited by the Siahposh is surrounded by the 
countries in which the Greck dynasties ruled, 
encircled by the colonies, posta, and 
which they are known to have eatab- 
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countries ; and from the replies he received to the 
numerous questions he put to these people, he was 
convinced of the existence of the real descendants 
of the ancient Greeks in those comntries. These 
Yunani, he asys, are not isolated and 

here and thers, but united in tribes, occupying 
considerable tract of country; nothing, however, 
either in theie language oF ‘their habits betrays 
their origin, gre Mahomodans, and, have 
the reputation beng somewhat fanatical, and 
‘are not held in much consideration by the Tarts 
amongst whom they are settled ; 

respected, for, like their ancestors, they are ky ane 
and the consequences of their hatred ‘are terrible ' 
to those who are the object of it. 

Tt is stated in ihe Dabistan that Calliathenes 
sent to his uncle a technical aystem of logic (nays), 
which waa the basis of the Aristotelian system. a 
Wo also observe a close affinity between Aristotle's 
theory of the soul as regards ite organism, and the 
Vedanto-darsans ; and Plato's idess na to the 
detachment of the soul from the wo uf sense, 
constituting the trae subjective condition, bear an 
analogy to tho Sankbye, philosophy. The Greek 
kings as well as the Se ‘itane adopted a language 
closely allied to tha 1¢ inscriptions 
for more than two centuries, during the Greck 
and Soythian connection, invariably contain the 
Greek with a v r translation, The coins 
of the Sah kings of Saurashtra have an imperfect 
Greek aud Sauekrit inscription, while those of the 

eg (2d to 4th century A.D.) have an emblem 

¢ Greek and Pali, showing the gradual aie 
nee of the Greek from the Indian coing. The 
reeks atopted the Indian symbol of Swastika. 

Greece and Asia Minoracem to have been; led 
out among a number of deities, each of whom was 
the paternal god of ome city or race, having not 

‘separate rites, but a form of worship widely 
ai ferent. Each city had his favourite abode, and 
Tocal at ent to some valley or grove or town, to 
hich the power and presence ofthe divinity expe 
cially belonged ; and hence in Boeotian Thrace we 
trace the orgies of Bacchus, in Northern Thessaly 
the worship of Apollo, on the Corinthian, shores 
the rites of Noptane, in’ Argos the temples of Juno, 
and in Ephesus the worship of Diana, Thou, 

owl to be divine out of their own 
peculiar domains, yet their worship per were 
rather averse to proselytion, fearing lest, by an 
extended communication, the local 
the deity should be weakened. The saored ob} obyeet 
of Ephesian worship waa carefully preserved from 
the period of it frst formation, through the ages 
intervened, till the demolition of pegan 
Temples puuek fo followed pan the ti of Chit 
anity, a large block of 
wood of ‘beech or olan, ‘but acconting wo come, ef 
ebony or vine, shaped ‘into's likeness of the god- 
dess, and evidencing its remote Pe ad ae by the 
rudeness of its workmanship. The 
‘were tmshaped blocks and stones ; 
word column was generally used i tie Ge Grecks 
to denote o statue. Greeks identi 
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GREECE. 
nurse, the d life, of all living eren- 
,,the supporter and life 7 


‘The Greck people are now Christians ; but antil 
the time of Jeaus Ohriat both Greece and Rome wero 
worshippers of idols, of epirita of deified men, of 
gods residing in a higher sphere and of demons 
in a bell below; and the gods of ancient Greece 
tnd Rome have’ boon reckoned at not fewer than 
thirty thousind, These gods were in their 
characters simply exaggerated men, with human 
virtues and vices on an enlarged acale, The 
common people of Greece continued to belicve 
io thess gods ‘ntl Corstiauty displaced them ; 
but, philosophers aa red doubting their 

Ke ‘©, 634, denounced the 
scoounts of the deities ‘an godless fakien; Dut he 
frankly admitted that be knew not God.’ About 

‘ceatury later lived tho philosopher Thales, 
followed by Socrates, Plato, the Pyrrhoniste, the 
Academics, the Peripatetics, Epicurus, and’ the 
Stoies, all of whom saw the abmundity of the pop- 
lar creeds, and pt forth eo hic ve ifton 
says of them (Paradize book iv.) = 

‘The Erat and wisest of ‘hem al all profected 

‘To know this only, that he nothing knew ; 

‘The vext to fabling fell and re ny + 

A thin | sort doubted all plain sense ; 

Quhers fn virto place felicity, 

But virtue joiuod with riches and Jong life 5 

In comporal pleawure he, and carolose ens0 j 

‘Tho Blot as, uhtlosopie pe 


fac of tho soul they tall, but all awry, 

Ani in themselves seek: wisdom 5 and to thermalves 

AM! glory arrogate,—to God give none, 

Iu Homer's time the manners were rude and 
coarse ; in subsequent centuries, immoralit tae 
vice grew. The Romans copied the Greel 
religion and mannors, though Cato the ro 
warned his countrymen against Greeks a6 the 
parents of every vice. For two centuries before 
the birth of Christ, immorality and infidelity 
greatly increased. From the time of Augustus 
superstition ‘began to reappear, chiefly in the 
form of wild oriental rites, Human anton 
were offered as late as the reign of August 
slavery was universal ; in the public hows gla Sraias 




















gh tors 4] —sometimes more than 20,000 men 
these exhibitions in one month, Both 
eck and Roman authore complained that the 


characters of the People ‘were a8 grossly corrupt as 
‘that of the deities they worshipped. f pt 
Tt was from Chaldsea that the germs of Greek 
art and of much of the Greek pantheon and 
mythology originally came. Columnar architec- 
ture reached io frat and highest development in 
Babytonia. The lions of Mykene are 
Assyrian in ebaracter; and the Greek Herbie, 
with his twelve Isbours, finds his prototype in 
Fy met hero of the great Chaldean epic. ‘a 
mythology is largely mized up wit 
pane! mythology of India, 
the Fettedni of the Hida’ pesthoos haa fh Pa 
% 
‘logue i ao Se sive river So. me. ow 





iis soslog at 
=i 

dee Vas fm ele 

Sretst Kumara "Coates tn Plas, 
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GREEN COPPERAS. 
Aurora, 


‘Ata Deva,—Diana, 
Kuvere,—Plutas, god of riches. 
Indra,—Juptter, god of the firmament, 


Paer—opte 
Valens 


‘Viewakerma, 


Surya or Ar! 
Hasumaa, the moukey god, son of Pavang,—Pan, 
‘Rama,—the Grecian Dionyains, 

‘orate, on Iocan ay, —Heroules, 


kane ape 


peo ‘perenna 

‘The Greek Charites must be compared with the 
Sanskrit Harite, the coursers of the gun ; and both 
received their name from a root, Ghar, to shine or 
flisten. Zens seems to be the Sanskrit Dyaus, and 
Brinys in Seranya. 

Scythian coina exbibit Greek and Hinda divini- 
tieg, and those under the Yu-chi have an image of 
Siva and the Nandi bull. The affinity between 
the Greeks and the Hindus was so great as regards 
the the languages, literature, and religion, that the 

Giving and receiving must have been 
Propveal ‘Varaha Mihira, in hia Brihat Sanhita, 
astronomy, ays ‘tho Greeks indeed are forcignera, 
but with them this science is in a flounshing 
state.’ We find that the later Greek physicians 
aaiea themselves of he Hindu medical works, 
and Nagas were the tree and 
serpent worehippers, whose rites and objects of 
adoration havo impressed themacives doeply_on 
‘the architecture and sculptares of India. The 
names wero applied in a confused manner to 
Gifferent races of Scythic origin —Jinp. Gaz. 
Tod's Rajasthan ; Prinsep’s Antiquities ty Thomas ; 
Smith's ‘Hog Diet. ; Ed. Ferrier's Journal; General 
Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India; Calcutta Review, 
Nor 100s Malcolm's Pervia; Weber, Hint. fud. Lit 
Witeon in J. H. A. Soc. xlie, 1850; Milner's Sec 
Churches of Asia; the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, 
Letter to Indian Youth; Burnes. 
Piers? COPPERAS or Green Vitriol. 

















Jhate of iron,. .KNG, Solfate di ferro, . . Tr. 
Bulute de ten Fu! Taroosoe, ‘Mar 
Sehwetelsaures efi, Gn. Zunkur maine, .  PEus. 
Heracasaie,. . . Hinn,! Tootiya-sabz, . | 
Hentai, fos gy Anno bagdi, . 





cipal ingredient in dyeing, in the manu- 
fatale of unk, aod of Prumign Eider ‘Te is ano 
used in tanning, painting, medicine, ete.—Af'C.; 
Fauliner, 

GREEN DYE. Jn the Comptes Rendus, xxzv. 
p. 558, there ia an account by 
green ‘colouring matter from Chit 
stability, having the appearance of indigo, wl 
communicates & beautifal and Permanent ea- 
green colour to mordants of aluni 
and which is not a tion of indigo or any 
derivative of this dyeing prineiple. It waa in thin 
plates of x bine, colons, resembling Japanese 
indigo, but of a finer grain, differing also from 
indigo in ite composition and chemicat properties. 
On infusing a very amall quantity of it in water, 
this faid gon soquired » deep blue cofour, with 
8 greenish tinge. boiling and inn a 
piece of calico, ga which the mordants of iron 
shunins hadi boon printed, it was dyed a seu- 

jour of greater or lesa int ‘according 
Treigit Of the mordant, the portoan not 












GREWIA. 


pe SL oore 
ci of “wrote as to green dye 
ba folios —* One maund of the dried Lite! will 
yards of a fine 

colour. The sapply cheap and wabeitely itiva- 
tion easily extended from cuttings or seed jroquires 
little care or watching, as no animal ‘will eat 

‘The plant is ‘doubly valuable from the seeds Fide 
ing a fine clear limpid oil for burning purposes, 
sample of which | also forward It takes half an 
hour todyea whole t’han of cloth. Ancil obtained 
from the seeds of the plant yielding the green dye, 
and expressed in the bazar fashion in the 
common kolu, bas a beautiful colour, limpid, and 
buros well. This lant is the Jatropha glandali- 
fera. See hamous. 

GREEN! sARY, Nectandra Rodiwi, Schk., a 
remarkably hard timber of British Guiana, classed 
‘among the first cight woods at Lloyd’a, It might 
bo introduced into India. 

GREENSHANKS of India, of the genus 
Totanus, family Scolopacidw. T. glottis and T. 
stagnatilis are known. TT. fasous and T, calidris 
are the redshanks of India. 

GREENSTONE, a volcanic rock common in the 
Peningula of India. Some of it is exceedingly 
hard and difficult to work, but it takes a moat 
Deautifal and durable polish, as in the magnificent 
mausoleums of Golconda, the tomba of Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan at Seringapatam, of the 
temper at Bijapur, and in many of the soulptares 
of the Karnatic pagodas. It is much used for 
building and ornamental purposes in Madras, for 
round millstones, pestles and mortara, door-posts, 
lintels, ete. Greeustone dykes of the Peningula 
break through the clayslate of the eastern ranges 
of the Ceded Districts, in many places convert it 
into flinty slate, or turn it to stalline or born 
blendic rock, whilst the dyke acquires a distinctly 
slaty structure, and so much modified in mineral 
character aa scarcely to be distinguished from the 

altered clayslate of The vicinity. —Carter's Geol. 

GREGORY ABUL FARAGIUS, the name by 
which Europeans designated Mar Gregorius. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA, Cunningham, a noble 
tree, the silk ouk of Moreton Bay in Australia; 
attains the height of 50 to 70 feet, and a cireum- 
ference of 6 to 8 feet, Its timber has a beatiful 
|. grain, and is used for staves of caske,—G. Bennett. 

GREWIA, a genus of plants of the natural 




















order Tiliacese, the linden tribe. In the East 
Indies the principal species are :— 
abutilifolia, selerophylla, 
Apis, fie ta, 
columnaris. trichodes, 
denticulsta, tilisefolia, 
floribunda. ifolia. 
homilis, umbeliata, 
‘laatica. Poy ventite. 

hirsuta. rotundifolia, i 
levigats. ealvitolia. vimines, 
microstetama, —aapida. 


xg Tie bark of G. oppostftia is employed in the 
imslays for making ropes; and @. elastica, 
Dhamnd of the natives, is valued for the strength 
and elasticity of its wood. Cttle ure fed on the 
leaves of some species. The plessant-tasted aub- 


peg ng is eaten Reread 
of India, but ; ty beth 

G. affinis, ri nck, ae rom af 
Sind, the see of which are called gengi 
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GREWIA ASIATICA. 


oF gango, which might be improved by cultiva- 
¢ Taroy, when vessels require spare, 
are usually ft ed from a cha ee nek 
grows on the seaboard, belonging to Pt genus, 
The Mai-va of the Burmese in Tavoy, and the 
Tha-ran of the Burmese of Mouimein, are 
of Grewia, The wood of a species in the Madras 
Provinces makes good walking-sticks.—Af,E.J.R.; 
Eng. Cyc.;' Mason ; Voigt ; Roxb. ; Gamble. 
GREWIA ASIATICA, Linn. 
Dhami, Felon... How. Dowanige, 
Pharaho,. .°. 2 Sinn. Putiki, 
Grows in the Peningula of India, in Bengal, 
Northern India, and the Panjab, and isa large tree 
of Pegn, like G. floribunda, but not eo plentiful. 
It is commonly cultivated in the plains of the 
Fanjob for ite pleasant, subacid, emall berry-like 
t, eaten, and used for making eherbet. A 
mee said to be distilled from it, and the frait 
ia mach prited by Mahomedans, who prescribe it 
to cool the body in fevers. Cultivated at Ajmir, 
both large tree and emal] bush varieties ; the large 
tree in very beautiful when in new foliage. Tho 
fruit, containing one or two small stones, is 
generally made into sherbet by pouring boiling 
‘water on it, and when cool adding engar to the 
‘taste, The plants are grown readily from the 
seed. They are generally cut down almost to 
the ground in November, aud even the leaves are 
bap round the stalks, after which the are 
ed and manured, ‘and watered occasionall 
‘then new shoots spring 0 ‘ont, nud the fruit is borne 
near bart axilla ch leat 5 hinge a dark 
purple, they are ripe and fit for use. The appear- 
Paebal tar leetee toa cased Buropeans toma 
it for the hazel, ats leaves and buds are offi 
Jn the Panjab there are two kinds, ove coe, 
called Shakari, and other acid, Sharbati. G. 
Asiatic and G: tilizfolia both yield a useful bast. 
Wood white colour, and aaapfed for every pur- 
pore of house-building—Rozd.; AFCL.; Siewart ; 
‘Ainalie; Irvine ; Riddell; Cleg. Rep. ; Powell. 
GREWIA BETULEFOLIA, Ju 
Te.-Isp. | Khircha, . 
A small shrub growing N.W, from Dehli, on 
the hills beyond the Indus, and up to 3000 feet 
on the Salt Range. Ite small tasteless fruit ia 
eaten by the natives—Stewart. 


Stvex. 
TRL 











+ ‘TRI. 


GREWIA FLORIBUNDA. Wait. 
Myat ya, . ‘Bouma. | Ta-yau, Boru. 
a ‘ya Byee, 


AA very common tree throughout the Rangoon, 
Pega, and Tounghoo districis. It is a good 


serviceable timber for all ordinary purposes of ij 


house-building. The bark affords a coarse, strong 
fibre, no not much em , however, by the 
Dr. M'Clelland ; Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 
OGREWIA fi HOOKERIL Bf Clelland. Phet-woop, 
BuRM. Attains « girth of about 8 to 4 fect, and 
grows up tall and remarkably straight, Tt is found 
Tih teak in the forenta Pen ‘and 
Wood white coloured, siapted for every 
purpose of Noe palling, aC 
GREWIA MICROCOS. Linz. 


, ulmifolia, Roxb. M. mals, He 

G, affinis, Lindt, 1 Biamaioniana, ©. Don. 

‘Microooe paniculata, Z. Hao, zat 
Adhut in the Peninaula of Tadia, and found 

as a mall tree on elevated of British 


GREWIA VESTITA. 


Burma, Wood not used. A cubic foot weighs 
51 pounds.—Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat, Ex., 1862. 
GREWIA OBLIQUA. Gitson. 
‘Dersook mara, . . Cax,|Damun,. . . . MARR, 
A small tree of Canara and Sunde, found mostly 
‘below. Wood used in agriculture, house-poate, 
ete.—Dr. Gibson. 
GREWIA CEE OSETTFOLIES Buch, 
‘Pestu-wanna,SIND., Pan. 
Basia si, Bao | . 


Grows in the Kheeree pass, in the Dehra Doon, 
and in the Sutlej valloy between Rampur 
Supgnam, at an elevation of 6000 feet. The 
branches ‘are periodically cat in winter time as 

for the eattle. Ita inner bark is em- 

ployed in the Himalaya for cordage and coarse 

cloth, and a kind of paper. The wood it, tough 
and ehafte and 


bangy sticks, and for the ring for supporting the 
seat of the single-rope bridge. The leaves largely 
serve as fodder wherever it is common, and are 
said to increase the quantity of milk. ‘The bark is 





made into sandals, etc,—Rozb. ; Royle; Cleghorn. 
GREWIA ROTHI. D.C, W. and A, 
G. sslvifolis 
Bathor, Bekbar, » Paws. DM, Te 
Gazgea, Nikki, i 
Kolupa, . ‘Ti. | Tadika chuvva, 


A tree of the Panjab, Circars, and of the Cud- 
dapah Nallamallay; has a light ash - coloured 
wood, with a straight grain, hard and strong; is 
rouch used and very serviceable, and makes good 

walking-sticka—Capt Beddome; Mr. Latham. 

WIA SPECTABILIS. €‘Cl, Phet woon, 
Bunm., Very plontiful ; attains a girth of about 
34 feet es B up tall and remarkabl 
straight, with teak, in the foreata of Pegu an 
Tounghoo. Wood white coloured, and adapted 
for every of bouse-building —IF'C2, 

GREWIA TILUREOLLAS Rozt. 

G, elasticn, Royle. 
‘hacre, Thadsy «Taw. 
7 Charechi, . 21 an, 

anh dazge, and very common tree all over India 
ents, inser mountains to about 
Sb00 txt and is often of large size in favourable 











eee x| 





localities.’ The berries are eaten, having an 

agrecablo acid flavour; tho timber ix highly 

for strength and clastiatty, and is used for 

208, bo shafts, walking 

sien Sale nh y of other ‘uses. It is light and 

ble and fibrous, coarse-grained 

Toa durable, ol s light pinkiah colon, tarning to 
ight-brown, and easily worked ; 

weighs 45 to 50 tbe the oabio foot, and 3 I. 

when seasoned ; gravity is 544, ‘Tho 


eaves make a good fodder, and the bark, like that 


GREWIA VESTITA, Wall. The dhamsn, 
Gr. elastica, Royle. | Gr. Asiatioa, Zinn, 


Feet ete . a.[ en « + Boru, 
we, 
A tree, 15 to 20 feet high, found in the Butlej 
bebwoen Bamptr and Bungnam, af an eleva; 
tion of 4000 feet ; common in the Himals 
moderate clovatis ad in rh 
fits Capes sho in Ona, Its timber 


much need for bows, buggy whats, and 
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GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, F.L.8. 


sticks. Ts trait ia used to make sherbot. In 

Ghina, the young branches, eaves, and berries 
are used in dyspepsia and diarrhea. In the 
Hiv: Himalaya: the branches are. periodically eut 
in winter ts as provender for the cattle —Cleg- 
horn; Royle’s Hil; Smith. 

H, WILLIAM, F.LS, a medical 
officer of the Madras army, author of numerans 
works on Indian botany. "He accompanied the 
army which marched in 1838-39 from Sind 
Broek Quetta and Kandshar to Ghami and 

From Kabul ke crossed the chain of the 
Hindu Kush to Bamian and Singhen, and spent 
some time in the Kuner valley; his collections 
there amounted probably ta about 1000 species, 
many of which are deposited in the Royal Her~ 
barium st Kew. His collections from Malacca, 
Tenaaserim, the Khassya mountains, and the whole 








Ansar valley, Mishmi and Naga Hills, and Up; 
Trawadi, Calcutta, Bhotan, Simla, Sind, and: Af- 
ghanisten, are probably not under 9000 species, 


which is by far the largest number ever obtained 
by individual exertions. He also iwadea collection 
of birds in Afghanistan, His posthumous notes 
and journals were published in Caleutta, edited by 
Dr. M‘Clelland, under the auspices of the Tadian 
Government A innral tablet, erected to his 
memory in the cathedral chareh of Madras, axys 
he was born at Ham, in the county of Surrey, 
March 1810. He had attained to the highest 
eminence in the scientific world, and was one of 
the most distinguished bolas of the age. | He 
juired his knowledge investigation 
io different rovier PrP Betish India and in 
‘the neighbouring kingdoms, from the banka of the 


Helmand and Oxus to the Straits of Malacca, 
where, in the capacity of Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
= oa bee} Fel 1845, m the 35th year of 


miblic ae io 


and the 18th year of his 
ih feplored by num- 


Tea” ‘icary dew is deep] 
crous private friends ; and his loss to tho caune of 
acienco clicited a ie ‘and emphatic expression 
of ‘ct from the Governor-General of India. 
‘This tablet is crected ag an humble tribute to his 
onory, by afew of his medical brethren of the 
Madras nervice.'--Hooker f. et Thomson. 
GRIGI,Gurji. Bexo,, Hany. AChristianchurch, 
corruption of Koclesia, 
GRIHA. Saysx. “A house. 
Grihe Katumbine, literally, the hod of the house 
or of the family. 
Grihautha, Sine, Hinda married householder, 
from Griha, @ house, and St’ha, to remain. 
Grihast’bs-Dharma, Sansx., from Ghrihast'ba, 
titaated in a house, and Dharma, religion. 
Griha-Yajna, Saxsx., domestic worship, cape. 
cially the oblation of clasifed butter on the house 
hold fire—W. 
Grihya, the snore fire or allar on which it is 
kept, first lighted by « Brahman husband on the 
of his marriage.—Afiller. 
GRIM, JACOB, author of Deutsche, Mytho- 
logie, logie, blind 1836; under the desi 
tonic Mythology, it was translated ‘ts th 4th 
ion, with notes and appendiz, by James Stephen 
Stallybrase sara 
GRINDSTONES. 
«FR, | Mola, 
nm. 


Ths mans of od pare @ lep or grindstone Indian 
‘of nbeli-lao br ‘eats aod and corundum ; 





GRISLEA TOMENTOSA. 


powder or other hard mineral as the grinding 
Tunterial, In Coimbatore, peruona of the barber 
caste are the manofacturers of thesa, The stone 


being pounded and reduced to the form of fino- 
ined gunpowder, is hested in an earthen pot 
Gntiy). The lac then added, and the two 


stirred together until the mass ia of the consistence 
‘of dough, when it is tured out, and best and 


to 
mould, the operation is tedious, 
article, when completed, not by any: 
rate exeellence. “The principal objeaton to thon, 
seems to be the extreme hardness, w! 
‘them less effective than if ein ce by a ey 
admixture of a nofter substance, were rendered 
somewhat more yielding. As made there, it is a 
rather rude though durable machine, At the 
Hunsur farm, where pearl barley waa prepared, 
English grindstones for making it required fre~ 
quent renewal, but a Inp of this desoription bad 
in use five years. ‘Tho alone used ia Colm- 
batore is lered coarse garnet sand, found in 
the beds of the neighbouring hill streams. The 
corundum stones met with for sale in the bazars 
ate usally small, generally more rounded and 
water-worn on the edges, as if collected in the 
‘eds of mountain streams, from among the pebbles 
they bring down. 
grindstones are found at Verdachellum 
in. Areot, Tipatty, and Ootramaloorin Chingle- 
put, Kurse Mungalum near Vellore, Woontimetta 
and Chellumacoor in the Cuddapah district, and 
Pode and Woodingherry in Nellore. Hard gritty 
ike the bhurrstone of France, ocour in the 
en Redapully Taluk af Nellore and near Ghooty, 
of the sandstones of the "Guntur, Bellary, 
Madura, and Mysore districts are very similar to 
used a6 stones and fiour-1 stones in 
Europe, Good dry whetstones are those of Naggur, 
‘Matoor hill in Cantar, Triputty, Arnee, and Neoda- 
cheria in Bellary. Fine-grained sandetones of a 
cutting quality occur at Gootemokoda and 
Dyda in Guntur, at Chellumacoor and Chetty- 
warreepully in Cnddapab, and in the Pedelay 
Taluk and Woodingherry Hill in Nellore. A atone 
tosembling the Ayratone or snakestone oocurs at, 
Koopookonda, eight miles west of Vinacondah in 
Guntur. Good substitutes far Turkey stone occur 
at Cuddapah, Woontimetts, Oheltumacoor, and 
Hompeagur;'and varieties of green and’ grey 
granular felt lar felipe wt Seringapatam, Nellore, ule 
the Godavery. The latter are well 
odforpating sine edge on razors sad gravers, 
Hones icions and slaty limestones of every 
geal soe secompany the Silene beds of ies. 








dontinent of 
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GRITAOHEE. GROUND-NUT. 
at the foot of ite several ranges of mountaina It| GROUND-NUT, Karth-nut; Japan, Ching, pulse, 


grows in the N.W. Himalaya up to 4000 feet, is | Bhooi mung, . . Bueno. | Manimanoti, . SP, 

foamon in experell plo ‘mn the Maturatte sed Meg peal aes Cambaiey | a 
mation of |Pinderaut,’, |) Exc. | Verkadale, » 

Abd Ceylon up to an elevation of | ode au»: Vert abanggila, ew 





4000 feet, and is very common in the Prome x0! 
district. Tta bright red calyx retains its colour till | Bhoysie, | Guz, Hap. 
the seeds are ripe, gives the whole plant a very _ The ground-nut is the fruit of the Arachis 
eppeatance, and points it out to the collec- bypogea. The plant has eomewhat the appearance 
tore of ite flowers, which form an article of of the dwarf garden pea, though more bushy. Tt 
commerce, and are used for a red dye. In the is cultivated intheS. of Europe, largely in America, 
Dazars of Bengal they are found in a dry state, Africa, Asia, Australia, and the Archipelago, and ia 
under the name of Datoke, Sheep-skins named from’ the circumstance of its introducing its 
in an infusion of the dried leaves take ona fiue fruit or pod into the earth, for the purpose of ripen- 
red, of which native slippers are made, The dried ingitaseed. The flowers, leaves, and stems are 
flowers are employed in N, India, under the name duced in the ordinary manner seen in the pea tribe, 
of Dhauri, in dyeing with morinda bark. In When the yellow flower bas withered and the seed 
Kandes!: the flowers form a considerable article of fertilized, there is nothing left but the bare stem 
commerce, inland, as a dye. It grows abundantly which had supported it. This stem, in which is the 
in the hilly tracts of the N. Circars. Its gum, called , germ of the future fruit and pod, now grows rapidly 
Dhansa or Dhau-ka-gond, is brought from Mewar | in a curved manner, with a tendency to arrive 
and Herowtee, and is abundant, white in colour; , shortly on the eurface of the ground, into which the 
and, like the katira and tragacanth gum, swells in | now naked stom penetrates several inches. In this 
water. In cloth-dyeing it is applied to those parts obscure position the fruit takes ite ripened form, 
that the dye is not wished to touch. It is eaten und is either gathered from ite hiding-place, or left 
in Luddoo’ one maund costs ten rupees. Tea wood to the future season, when ite time of rising into 
is used for fuel, and by liquor distillers for ferment- new cxistence calls it from its natural position. 
ing liquor ; ite leaves are used in infusion as tea— When mature, it is of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, 
Froine; O'Sh.; M'Cl. ; Stewart; Cleg.; Thu. Zeyl. and forms an oblong pod, sometimes contracted in 
GRITACHEE. Sansx. In Hiadu mythology, the middle; it contains generally two seeds, a 
a celestial courtcaau, from Ghrita, clarified butter, valuable artich of food in the tropical of 
‘and Aneh, to worship. Africa, Amerita, and Asin, They are aweetish 
GRITSA-MADA, the author of many hymna in and almond-like, and yield an oil when pressed, 
the second mandala of the Rig-Veda. not inferior in quatity to that obtained from the 
GROBAGAN is in Burma. Here, in the lime- olive. The leaf resembles that of clover, and, like 
stone distriot, is a mud volcano, 16 feet in diameter. it, affords excellent food for cattle. The cake, 
The black mud every two to five seconds babbles the oil is expressed, forms an excellent 
up and subsides; it rises to a height of 20 to 30 manure, The Arachis seeds are ust sown in 
feot, then explodes with a dull noise, scattering a the dry, warm weather from May to June, and 
shower of warm black mud in every direction. are at the distance of eighteen inches from 
Round about are warm brine springs, from which each other. Insects are fond of them ; and if the 
salt in extracted. Ite eruptions are most frequent season is cold and unfavourable to them, or tho 
in the rainy season. It iscalled Kuwn, tho place growth retarded, they become musty and bad, or 
of abode ; and an old legend is, that it is the resi- are eaton by insects. "In some parts of America it 
dence of s monster snake, whose writhings cause yields from 30 to 80 bushels of nuts per acre. On 
the sraptlons Olihon in Yule’s Embassy. ‘the western coast of Africa it is planted to a great 
GROBE, author of Voyage to the East Indies, exten In South Carolina the need is roasted and 
with an AGoount of the Mogul Government, and used as chocolate, The leaves aro used medicinally; 
of the Mahometan, Gentoo, and Parsee Religions, it is greedily devoured in the green state by osttle. 
their Customs and Antiquities, London 1772. Two varieties are grown in Malacca, the white 
GROSSULARIACEA!, the currant worta or seed and the brown seed; and also in Java, in the 
currant tribe of Lindley. They are unarmed or Vicinity of sugar plantations, the oil-cake being 
thorny shrubs, arranged in five genera, one of used as manure. It is there known as Katiang. 
whish, the genus Ribes, occurs in India, R. - The seeds are consumed as a cheap popular lnxury, 
Juris is the sberry; R. rubram is the red being half roasted, and then eaten with nalt, 
‘currant, and RL. nigrom isthe black currant. Dr.  Ground-Nut Oil, Manilla nut oil. This valnable 
Royle regarda the Himalayan Ribes ss a distinct oil is obtained by expression from the ground-unt, 
species, and names it R. Himalense.— Voi and, under fsvoursble circumstances, the Arachis 
GROUND FISH, the Bora-chung of Bhutan. will produce half ite weight of oil, When hented 
It inhabite the jhils and slow-ranning streams and pressed, the quantity is very considerably 
near tho hills, but lives principally in the bauks, increased. This oll ia good for every purpose 
into which they penetrate from one to five or aix for which olive or alm . oil is used. For 
feet, and are found generally two in esch chamber, domestic purposes it is eteemed, and it does not 
coiled concentrically like snakes; the entrance is become rancid so quickly as other oils, In 
generally a few inches below the surface, #0 that Jamps, the brilliancy of its light ie superior to 
‘fish can return to the water at pleasure. Tt is that of olive oil, snd its durability ia seyen 
believed that they take posession of holes made | minnter per jour ‘beyond the combustion of the 
hy land-orabe. The bora-chang would appear to | best olive oil, with the additional advantage of 


te ‘oh Ophivcephalue, probably the 0. any ‘smoke. Under the term ground- 
So dened by Buchan wx aing Holes iat or Kaoilla oi, taro was exported tum, 
in'the beaks of rivers ibniayy to the Ganges. Poaiensy a fram 
Dr. Campbell; Tennaxt’s ‘Caylee Boe Fish. $B 855-96, chiefly tothe United Klugiom, Bom- 
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GROUND RATANS, 


bay, and the Indian French porta, to the amount 
of 384,024 gallons, valued at Ra. 219,896. 1950 


parte of seed, ed from their coverings and 
Planted, give 1405 of Kemela, from ‘which, by 
cold , 708 parts of oll sre procured. "For 
machinery the naval steam crnisers on the Aftican 
coast adopt it, Ground-nota from the river Gam- 
‘bia and from Sierra Leone, at £10 , sell in 
London st £11. From France the oil finds its 
‘way over the world in the shape of olive oil,—the 
skill of the French chemists enabling them to 
imitate the real Lucca snd Florence oils, #0 as to 
deceive the nicest judges——Eng. Cyc.; Ed. Phil. 
‘Mag. ; Simmonds; Jury Rep. Mad. Er. ; Useful 
Sh, 


Planta; O'Sh. 
GROUND RATANS. The excellent walkiog- 
sticks known to the British under this name, are 





made from the Rhapis flsbelliformis, which grows | 


in Lin-kin and Southern China. See Calamus. 


GRUS. 


ing of the tree, and is thus more genetal, 
But the ap does Bot drop off altogether nor #0 
suddenly. With white bugs on an estate the crop 
can hardiy be estimated ; with brown bugs it can. 
White Grub—Under this name are inalnded the 
Yarvee of various Melolonthide, the cookchafers 
of Ceylon, which do much harm to coffee planta- 
tions, young and old, by eating the roots of the 
trees.” Mr. J. L. Gordon of Rambodde considers 
the white grub to be by fer the greatest enemy of 
the coffee treea which the planter has to contend 
with, as be never knew a single tree recover after 
their attack ; and he adds that they had destroyed 
at Rambodde, in two years, between eight and 
ten thousand trees of fine old. coffee, Mr. Gordon 
used to dig up the soil at the foot of the trees 
, and take out stich grubs as he cond find. 
Black Grub—The larve of the moth called 
Agrotis segetum is the very destractive black 


GROVES of trees were planted by the ancicnt grub. This pest is about an inch long, and is 
Egyptians within the courtyards of their temples, | moat abundant from Angust to October. The 
but the law of Moses (Deateronomy xvi. 21) for- ‘ caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out at 


bade the Hebrews to plant any tree near the altar 
of the Lord, though the Alexandrian Jews, ia 
later times, planted groves near their ey 8, 
Individual ‘trees, throughout India, are rcparded 
‘as habitations of spirita, both good and bad, and 
noon ia the particular period at which their evil 
influence ia believed to be exercised. In the Fiji 
Islands a fine grove exists in the Rewa district, near 
the mission station of Mataiguva These sacred 
groves and trues are not worshipped as gods, but, 
4s in the Odin religion, are looked upon as 





where certain gods had taken up their abode. 
Hindu kings formerly planted mango groves a8 
acts of merit, and gave thom to Brahmans or to 


an 
ablic.— Fiji Islande; Ward, iit. p. 107. 
GRUB, a term familiar to coffee planters in 


Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, applied to The 


insecta which injure the coffeo plant and coffee 

«Mr. Nietner tells us that the brown and 
white bug and the black and white grab are the 
only inn] wat enemies of the coffee tree, and 
that the destruction caused by Arhines, Limacodes, 
Zousera, Phymates, Strachia, and the coffee rat, 
‘appear to be of a more looal and occasional nature. 

jug-—The appearance and disay c8 of 
the coffee bug, he tells vs, is most capricious. It 
comos and goes,—now rapidly ing over a 
whole estate, now confining itself to a single tree 
amongst thousands ; bere leaving an estate in the 
coume of a twelvemonth, there remaining perma- 
nently ; sometimes spreading over a whole estate, 














sometimes attacking a single ficld, then leaving it 

for another and another. But the 

fers dry, and the brown, damp localities, 

ter being found more plentiful in close ravines 
timbers than 


white bug 
rite bug 


and amongst heavy roti 
Wilt sides, and it in 

thatthe ahifting “of” the 
The bug of course secks ont the softest and most 
sheltered parta of the tree, the young shoota, the 
undersides of the leaves, and the clusters of 
herrea The injury done by the white bug neems 
mote severe than that from the brown, but, not 
being so plentifal as the latter, it is of low, 





importance. The white bug is especially fond of 
cong sting amongst the clusters of ie 
which drop Sf from the injury they reccive, 
trean often love their entire crop in this manner. 
The injury produced by the brown bug is the 


dot the Bindastasd Sass, Wak 


night to feed, and ia very common and injurious, 
They attack not only coffee trees, but all sorts of 
vegetables and flowers, and are very destructive 
to gardens and in the field, a8 they eat every- 
thing that is artiflcially rained, despising greaa 
and weeds. They generally appear only on cortain 


fields, and will not go over au estate. Tho inseot 
is not confined to Ceylon ; ita ravages aro well 
known in India, at, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in Europe, where it injures the grain and bect- 


root crops. In Ceylon it only attacks young 
coffee trees, guawing of the bark round the stem 
just above the ground. Where the trees are very 
‘mail, they are bitten right off, and the tops some- 
times partially dragged under ‘the ground, where 
the grubs may easily be discovered and dislodged. 

‘damage which they inflict on plantations may 
‘be estimated, when itis mentioned Mr. Nietner 
loa hy. Casini cine deat it ion 
many as cent. e young trees 

3 down,—-Nistner on the Enemies of the Coffe 

ants, Seo Bug ; Coffoe; Leaf Disease. 

GRUEBER and Dorville, two Jesnit fathers, 
who in 4.p. 1661 travelled from China via Tibet, 
‘They were the first Christians from Europe who 
are known to have penetrated into the populous 
parts of Tibet. Marco Polo in his journey in the 
13th century, was to the N.W. by the sources of 
the Oxus.—Prinsep, Tibet, p. 11. 

GRUNDLEY. John Ernest Grandley, an emi- 
nent missionary at Tranquebar, to whom George 
L of England in a lever dated 38d August 
1747, addressed an autograph letter. 

GRUNTH ia the name of the booke of the Sikh 

igionists. Gruntthee, from Gruntha, a book, 
one who is learned in the Grunth, The Adi 
Grunth compiled Nanak and his immediate 
successors was ‘canted ‘by Professor Tru 
Nanak quotes largely from Kabir. The Grup 
of Gura Govind Singh of 2 later date is written 
in eee of org lnte.—-Cust. Sa 

3 genus of birds belonging to the family 
Guides, in which are the genera Gras and An- 
i words Crane, Grua, ith 


have reference to the loud of 
the birds in question, which form a very distinct 
group by themselves, that should be confounded 
with no other. ‘The eo-oalled 5 





are, Karrach, ett, 
ach, ot 
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GRYLLOTALPA VULGARIS. 


adjutant is not a erane, and can merely clatter 
bcd gacsorses) together. The word Crane is often 
ely. 

‘Gran Antigone, Linn., Saras, Sarhana. 
G. torquate, Pieitlot. "| G. orientalis, Pall 

‘The saras is found throughout the greater 
of India and Burma. It breeds on some i or 
spot nearly surrounded by water. Its fins trampet 
call, uttered when alarmed or on the wing, can 
he Reard a couple of miles away. In the territories 
of Holkar it is almost venerated, It breeds 
south of the Himalaya, and birds too young to 
fly are occasionally brought for sale to Calcutta. 
Turner, describing the lake Ramtebu, says 

igious numbers of the saras are seen here at 

‘certain seasons of the year. Instances are known 
of the suras breeding in captivity. A was 
allowed the range of a large walled 
tected from jackals), containing shallow int 
enolosures for the growth of rice, Their nest was 
commenced under water, and raised for some 
inches above the surface; the eggs are two in 
number, about 82 inchea long by 24 inches broad, 
of a bluish-white, with a few distantly-placed 
rufous specks and blotches. 

Grus Anstralasiana, Gould, is the native eom- 
panion of the Australian colonist; has tnore of the 









GUANO. 


on them amongst all classes. Gryllus migratorius 
is the common locust. There are, however, other 

‘one of them of a Ted colour; species of 
Gryllus (Ghudya and Phunga, Hyp.) the 
yolmg poppy plant in November and December in 


GUAIACUM OFFICINALE, Ligoum vite. 





Gayac, Boissaint, . Fs. | Goajaco, . In, 
Pocktaim, +”. Gam |Gungece, ) ! Br 
‘This plant was introduced into the Madras 


Gardens, and found to thrive remarkably well. 
It iaa native of Jamaica and Hispaniola, Both 
the bark and wood are used as sudorifics in the 
treatment of gout, rheumatism, and chronic or 
necondary syphilis, The resin is obtained by 


spontaneous exodation. 
‘GUALAMA, the Singhalesedevil-bird, supposed 

to bean owl or a night-bawk. Its shout is clear, 

resembles that of a haman being in agony, and 

can be beard to & great distance. —Tennant. 
GUANA, iguana lizard, 





Zib, . . -. . Asan | Ghoda-als, . . SANsK, 
Ghore-pore, Hip. Duan, “ Udumbe, . « Tax., Trt. 
Biyawak, Bewak, Masay. , Udumu, 

Manuvak, « 


The iguana, a reptile of India, found aboat old 
walls and ruinous buildings. ‘It is about two 


aspect of G, valgaris, Pallas, but is considerably | feet long ; tail long, round, and tapering; back, 


Jagger. “I: in only found fn N. Australis and N.S 
Wales. It evinces great aptitude for domestica 
tion, and gota its name native companion from the 
docility with which it wecommodates itself to the 





society of man. 
Grus Cineres, Bechstein. 

G. antigone, Sykes. | Ardea gras, Zinn, 

Common crane, . Ens, | Kalam, .~ + Mame. 

Kalang, . . . . Hip. | Kulangi, . . . . Tee, 





The crane of Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is migra- 
tory, now rare in Britain,” In Scandinavia i 
usually breeds in extended morasees, far away 
from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on & 
tussock, and often amongst willow and ‘other 
Dushes.’ The female lays two eges. The European 
crane is equal to any in the majesty of ite gait, 
and even in the beauty of its plumage, if we 
except the Manchurian, It in the most widely 
distributed of the whole family ; visits India in 
numerous flocks during the cold weather. In the 
Dekhan and Central India it is generally seen in 
parties of from eight to twenty, but sometimes in 
mmch larger nambers, especially in the N.W. 
Provinces. It feeds chiefly on grain, and commits 
great havoc in the wheat-fields and rice-ficlds. 
Gens Leucogeranos, Pallas, is the large white 
crane; visits several parts of N.W. India, and the 
interior of the Himalayas in the winter season. 
Gras Monacha, Teniminck, ie from N.E. Ariz and 
Japan, as also is Grus vipio, the white-necked 
crane, an ornamental species. Blyth. 
GRYLLOTALPA VULGARIS, Mole cricket. 
+ + HiND, | Choorghooria, . Hix. 
‘Ocours in the tem eat regions of 


Dinapar sud 
bee, it sttacks the 
GRYLLUE Oa) 
are made to figh 

‘They are sold at rates from & few cash to 
dollars, 


and there is much gambling and betting 


tail, and throat are serrated ; its whole surface is 
covered with shining scales, The flesh ig eaten 
by the Mahomedans of India, and in the West 
Indies it is salted and barrelled for exportation. 
In Indie the body of the dried guana is made into 
an clectuary, with a certain portion of ghi, and 


used as a strengthening medicine in consumptive 
complaints, An aninoal ofl x obtained from it — 
“aulkmer. 


GUANO, the accamnlated dung of 9oa-birds, 
found on many islands. The white layer of the 
first year is considered the best. A variety of 
‘guano found in the limestone caves on. the Tonas- 
serim coast is much used as a manure by European 
and Obinose planters in Pioang and Province 
‘Wellesley. M.A. Ramonde, Professor of Natural 
History at Lima, was sent in 1853 by tho Peravian 
Government to the Obincha Talands. In some 

aces he found the guano deposit 30 metres in 
sh. From the bodies of animals as well as 
from various manufactured articles found in it, 
he conelnded that the deposit bel to the 
present epoch of the earth’s history. The birds 
daring his visit were—Pelecanua majus, 

Molin; Carbo Gaimardii, Lesson; 0. albigula, 
Brandt; Sula rasiegata, Techudi; Spheniacus 








Humboldtii, 3feyen ; Plotus anhing, Linn. ; Rhyn- 
copa nigra, Lem.; Larus modestus, Techudé, 
Puffinaria Garvotii, Lesson; Sterna inoa, Lesson. 


Some of them only appear at the breeding seasons, 
‘The pelicans do not seem to produce much 
guano, aa they almost always inhabit the cliffs, 
and their excrement fall into the ovcan, The 
same may be said of the species of Carbo. The 
ion of Sala, contzibute more to the deposit, 
their number being greater, and their habitations 
being more in the interior of the islands. The 
‘of Plotus and Bhyncops are very rare, 

of Larus more numerous. The Stara only 

visit the inlands to lay their eggs, but their num- 
bers are so Yery great that they must contribute 


ins measure to the formation of 
The Spbenioun abounts in tho southern 
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GUARAPU. 


which ia inhabited, These birds not being able 
to fly, hollow out habitations for themselves in 
the guano. The birds which produce the largest 
quantity of guano are the Pufinaria; their number 
Sa in le. —E. Justitut. May 1856; Ed. 
New, Phil. Jour, November 1856. 
GUARAPO, a drink prepared from sugar-cane. 
GUARDAFUI, the "Res Jord Hafaa of the 
Arabs, meaning the Highland or Crest of Hafua. 
A cape to, beadinnd of 3 8 coant < Pee 
oaite len. It is the 1e of a 
RUARD FISH, eaten at Penang. Tt is the 
Hemirampbus Rosie, Cuv., the Toda pendex of 
the Malays, See 
GUAREA TRICHILIOIDES. Its bark is 
violent emetic and pungative. Wight in Teones 


gives 
SSUATTERTA, o gous of plants belonging £0 
the Anonacer, a tropical order of plants, chiefly ¥: 
inhabiting America and the East Indies’ There 
are nine species of Guattcria known in India,— 





onset Tavoy, lon India, Java. 

nelle, beget ‘Khaseys. 

cinnamomes, Singapore, | suberoma, Khassya. 

Gatainabs, Cnistapong, | viloees Monghe, 

fascioulata, 

Guatteria Gernsoiden, Duval 

Uren cron, Hrd," | Palytthya cern, Benth 
Maun. | Chitta dudake,.” Tat 

Niet marvin,” daar | Obtike? dudugs, 

Duddage, Duddaks, ‘Tet, 





‘This moderate-sized tree grows in the Bengal 
and Madras Preaidencies, and is common in 
Bombay coast and Ghat foresta, It may be easily 
recognised by ita great straightness and hand- 
some appearance. Its wood is reddish and close 
grained, useful in carpentry, as well aa for naval 
Purposes, as boat masts, small spare, etc. The 
natives on the Godavery do not use it, and say 
that it is soft, 

Guatteria Longifolia, Wall., Wilde. 





‘Uvaria longifolia, | Polyalthia Jongitli, Bent 
Debderi, , .'. Beno. }Dovadara,. . . TAM. 
Mast tego, «  LExo, | Asok, Ansari, | Tet. 





Ke osaram, 5 + TAM, 
“n very handsome, erect growing, largo tree of 
India and Java, but with a soft and useless wood. 
It is much grown in Madras oa & bighly ornamental 
avenne tree, aud it shoukd be planted in avenues 
more than itisat preseut, The true asok, Joneaia 
szoka, is rarcly seen in Southern India.—Lozb.; 
Voigt ; Wight; Beddone. 
GUAVA TREE, White aud Red. 
Pridium pomiferam, Zinn, | P. Pyriferam, Liun, 














Jem, Jam amrood, Hon, lampak, BMaLar. 
Tambe biyi, . | Basar, a rhe ‘ta. 
‘Thare are two kinds of eS 


in India and in the islands of the E. Archi 
tease within, << other ra The w 
ext ined, tou; compact 
fered for wa fae woodet ‘mallets, and Ley bod 
required to atand har. a al it js 
also used for wood cagreving 
‘the fruit ripens freely in Britain, beat ote 
merit’ The white guava is the # 
‘arvally cultivated, but the red fs not mncommon. 
—Mawon ; Aine, Mat. Med. p. 211. 
GUAZUMA TOMENTOSUM. H. 
G, ulmifolis, Wail. | Bubroms, rile, 
‘Bastard codar,. , Ewa, | Budraksha chetta, Tai 
The Guasuma is a genun of the family Ster- 


"Ailes, nearly by 





GUD'HA. 


was 
by Dr, Anderson about the end of the 18th eon 
tury from America. It grows in Ceylon ; common 
in ‘the Dekhan, common about Madras. 
‘The fruit is cod sb the size of & cherry. 
Between its outer bark of sap-wood in a fibrous 

yaase about half an inch in thickness, ich! 
with mt , which is is extraated, 
macarating for twelve honre in warm water ; 
acd is greatly employed in the West Indies and in 
South America ja clarifying sugar, os a Kydis is 
in India. Its wood is light and loose grained, 
god of‘ light-brown colour, and is used for 
furniture, coach panels, for packing-ceses, panel- 
ling, ete. It wenn about 40 to 45 Ibs. per cabie 
foot unseasoned, and 82 Ibe when seasoned, and 
fic gravity ia “512. Tt wae largely oulti- 
‘at ong time in the Madras Presidency, under 

the name of bastard cedar, as fodder for cattle. 
The fibres of itaatraight, luxuriant young branches 
were submitted to trial by Dr. Roxburgh; and 
while the sown hemp broke when dry with 160 
Tha. and 209 Ibs, when wet, that of the bastard 
cedar broke with 100 Iba, when dry, and 140 Ibs, 
when wet.—Cleghorn, M. E. J. R.; Thw.; Voigt; 
or 

fe, Gudi, ag in Nanj C 
goody i is probably from the Telugu and Karnation 

di, a temple, « pagoda, Gud, Mann, 

GUDA, mised once in Bin from’ Sind 
and Sidi ‘women; they were equally slaves with 
their mothers, and could be bought or sold at 
will Lastan's Sind, p. 859. 

GUDARA, Sansx. A beggar, so named fron 
thelr coming 5 meal pan coteting soented 
ara. 

"GUDBA a Holran ‘ribo, nomerous in the 
eastern part of Bastar and Jeqpore, bat searoe to 
‘the wost of Bastar. Some of their most important 
vrorde are identical with thooe uaed by the Kurka 
in the W., and by the Kol and Santal on the Z. 
~-C, I. Pl C. Rep. p. 6. 

GUDDEE, a tribe resembling the Ghosi, They 
are now mostly Mahomedans, and have a few 

communities in Gurhmooktesar ani 
Surawa of Meerut, and in the Rampur territory. 
It is not unusual to call any converted Hinds ‘a 
Guddee, which is looked on by a Mahomedan a 
stra roach, A Guddee tribe occapy the 
Elliot, Supp. Gloss. See Gudha. 

DI PADVA, flying of paper kites ut the 
ear on the new moon of Chaitra, about the 


EER, a feast celebrated by Shiah Maho- 
medans. See Ghadir. 
GUD'HA, Hinp. | An am, a donkey, Gadho- 
ka-hal, a doukey’s plough. | Before the British 
domination in India, it was not uncommon to 
yoke donkeys in a plough and drive them over 
iho alos of s saptmred for aa 9 modeof showing 
supreme contempt for tho van aan. 
‘The furrows thus raised were lovellod by 
ki-mye,or iron hasrow. Horace enya (Ose 18)7 : 


Stravere, ot alte urisber ultima 
Stetere cgnts ctr 3 
Hostile uratramm exersitur neolen.” 

‘This mode of wreaking vangeance bas bows in 
especial favour with egstemn nadlons, and wae 











GUDHI. 


ia Khanand Timur with anre- 


ractiaed by CI 
lence the common 


jonting severity. expression, 
‘Tehall sow barley where you now stand,’ as in 
the vaunt of the bandit minstrel ab 
P. 138 of Popular Poetry of Porsia, 
Gadhe-par-Charhana, literally, to weat upon a 
jpekees, it a punishment more commonly known 
x the Arabio Tashheer, publication, celebration; 
which is ronderod by Golius, ‘Per urbem duct 
juscit sontem fn exomplum ; fere asino ant camelo 
impositum,'—Euio#, pp. Gloss. 
}UDHI or Gurhi, © ceremony smongst the 
Mahrattas, A pole i erected on tha first day of 
the year before the house-door, and ornamented 


witli cloth, mango sprigs, et —W. 
GUDL.’ Tat A temple, This may be the 
has been obtained. 


word from which Pi 
Pai-gudi, devil tem 

GUDIGAR, Karn. A casto at Nagar in 
‘Mysoro, carvera in sandal-wood, hora, and ivory. 

GUEST. Amongst several of the eastern 
nations, the duties of hospitality to a guest arc 
still regulated sa in ancient times. Luke x.7 
says, ‘Go not from house to house ;’ and it would 
be a great offence among the Hindus if a guest, 
after being made weloome ata house, were toleave 
48 and go to another. Alo Lnkexit. 26, ote 3 
certain man made a great supper, ani many.” 
Menengers are tni'to vile goals 10 8 Hints 
feant, when not only relations, but all persone of 
tho same diviaion of caste in the neighbourhood, 
are invited, A refusal to attend is considered 


a8 
& great affront. Mark xiv, 14 a, ‘Where is the 
st-chamber?’ Respectable Hinda householders 


va a room which they call the stranger's room 
(Alito shale) and which is copocilly est apart for 
the use of guests, Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, 
i, p. 448, answering the question, What does a 
mosaic (traveller) expect and reccive?? says, 
‘By a Sunneh law, @ traveller in the may 
claim entertainment for threo days unquestioned. 
Moat Bedawi will suffer almost any injury to 
themselves, rather than allow their guests to be 
-trested.’ Tn the great tribe of the Bishaseen 
which inhabits the desert between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, unmarried daughters are offered 
w 





gacta. 
GUETTARDA SPEOIOSA. Linn. 











ibe, jasmnis ‘Jaamini hirsutam, 

Nyotanthes hirsuta, £. 
Paonir, Duka., Tau.,Txi. | Himme, . Sanex 
‘Bava-pa,. . ‘Nil-pitchs, . Sovran. 

‘A small but very handsome tree, with large 
white and very it flowers, "in blossom 
throughout the year. It growa st Calturs and 
pear Galle in Ceylon, and is onltivated in Indian 


C 
Amongst’ Hindus the tree is sacred 
th to Siva and Vishnu.—Rozb. ; Riddell ; Ain. ; 
Thaw. Zeyl, ii. p. 168. 
GUEVO UPAS, or Valley of Poison, is st the 
side af the voleana Papandayang, in Java. It in 
500 feet below the run of the old crater, which is 





now the ‘bodas, or White Lake. It 
tinall bere place, with many crevices from which 
carbonis acid ia many dead ani 


q@vi. 


Gugal-ka-Gond, also Indian Bi and ite 
synonyms are given as Mooql (Arabic), Raughan 
far, and Aflatun. Tn Syram the Makbean 

Adwyia says it is called Badliyun, which is like a 
corruption of gtraiver, B’dellium.’ It is the fra- 
grant gun-resin of Bélasinodendson Rorburghit 
the Amyris # agalloche, a tree which ia plentiful in 
the Ajmir Hills, and which yields a fragrant guru 
resin used in sagred fumnigations by the Brabmana; 
it is no doubt the Bdelliam of the ancients. It 
has a similarity to myrrh; ix nsed also in flatu- 
Jencies, taken in ghi; is one of the ingredients in 
the incense or dhoop. The word Gugal in com- 


dination, when 4} ied to a tree, indicates par- 
ticular planta ¥ resing, as Guggelam chettu, 

jceras fi on; Guggulu or Sala is 
Vatica robusta; and Guggilepa chettu ia Bos- 
wellia glabra.—lliot, Fl. Andhr. Sea B’dellium. 





GUGE or Hundes,'120 miles long and 25 to 60 
broad, is commonly known as the plain of Tibet. 
It in comprised between the Himalaya and ita Cis- 
Sutlej branch. Tt extonda from the lakes of Mana- 
sarowar and Rakestal down the coume of the 
Satlej to Kanawar. It is wholly under Chinese 
influence. Its undulating surface is covered with 
an alluviel deposit, declining from 15,200 feet, 
‘the level of the Jakes, to 10,000 feet at the con- 
fines of Kanawar. The Sutlej and its feeders 
traverse it, flowing in deep narrow ravines 1000 to 
9000 feet below its menn level—H. f, et 7. 228. 
GUGLI, class of Brahmans at Vaishnava 


shrines. 

GUHA or Gooha, in Sanskrit a secret place, 
from Gooh, to hide of to cover; hence Guhya, parta 
requiring to be concealed. In Hindu mythology, 
when the goddess Sati buret, aud the gods in har 
womb came forth, this part’ of her body fell in 
Nepal, where, at a place called Guhyast'han, they 
continue to be devontly worshipped. 





GUBURWAR, aluo written Gabnrwar, o tribe 
lof Rajputs found in Dehra Mungulpur, Bitbur, 
id in the Central Doab. 





Gajmow, Kanouj, 
The Gullurwar of K'hera. Mungrore in Mirsapur 
have been converted to Mahomedaniem, and 
those of Mahaich in.Gbazipur are reckoned an 
inferior branch. ‘The chief of the Guburwar 
resided at Bijapur, a few miles to the west of 
Mirzpur, where ihe liberality of the British 
Government enabled him to keep up some show 
of reepectability, AC the time of the first oocupa- 
tion of Benares by the British, he was a fugitive 
from the tyranny and oppression of the Goutum 
Bhuinhar, who had expelled the Guharwar family 
in 4.1758, The Guhurwar are recorded among 
the 36 royal tribes of Rajputs, and are anid to be 
of the same family as the Rabtor, with whom i ia 
said they nover intermarry.—Altiot, Supp. Gloss. 
GUHWARA. Hm. A swinging cradle, 
GUHYAKA sro cave-dwellers, Hindu demi- 
goda; the servants of Cavera, the deformed delty 
of riches, and into such beings the dark souls of 


men, addictd inthis world 4 alish gretiontions, 
transmigrate.—Moor, 
GUL, amongst the 
between two girls. 


108; Wilford, 
Braan,'a sworn friendship 
They cach may, 


GUIA KHATAL 


GUIA KHATAL A Bokharian Hakim 
pe Honigberger with this hard, piteh like plaster 
spread on a small piece of red linen, which he 
stated had been prepared in China, and which 
was capable of removing every kind of pai 
imply by application. One end the same 
serves for several cases. The form is square, 
three or four inches in diameter; each of them 
bears a Chinese seal. According to the assertion 
of the Hakim, its constituent parts are aweet-oil 
aud lithargo; the latter, a8 an impalpable power, 
is added to the former. The Bokbarian doctor 
stated that it should be applied as near as 
to the affected part. It acts aa a rubefacient, 
withont blistering.—-Dr. Houigherger, p. 282. 

GUILANDINA BONDUC. Linn. 
Cxelpinia bonduc, Hoxb, | G, bonducells, Fier. 

. + Beso, Koretti, Kulunji, Macgas. 


ible 





GUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. 


growa Inxuriantly, and admits of being out every 
nix weeks or two months. A emall near 
Colombo, about an acre and a balf, for 7 or 8 
years supplied 8 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 
7 horses continually with all the grass required 
for their consumption, and latterly left  surplua, 
which was dried for’ bedding and hay. When 


firet it frequently attains n height of even 
Ofects and # cal koe vainly from a 
small patch planted in Combaconum measured 10 


feet 4$ inches in length; when cut two or threo 
times it grows thicker, but not so high. Mr. 
Wedderburn in Coimbatore, with the view of 
atilizmg the washings in the municipal alanghter- 
house, had a piece of neighbouring waste land, in 
extent four acres, enclosed and irrigated by the 
diluted filth of the slaughter-house floor. Bosides 
this, poudrette, consisting of night-soil and sabes, 


Dexx. Kirbut, ‘* ie. re 

ra a a owas. ied. These four acres of land produce 

Katha, 0°" Hib, Koomboorge wei, ‘simax. Tooushtdeapstmo: toon of guinea gram or 108 

Katkaranj,. . - oy» Kalichi maram,.'. Tam. rupeea per ton. This nourishes 8 better 
wgargoto,. |. MAirm, Gaohoke chettd, | Tan than double the weight of paddy straw at seven- 


A. great thorny climber, with yellow flowers, 
and with long briar-like trailing and climbing 
shoots. It grows in the East and West Indies, 
and the Eastern Archipelago. The bondue nat 
in en irregularly round grey seed ; the almond or 
Kernel is white, very hard, and intensely bitter ; 
eta & Blood-red colour from nitric acid. | Mr 

iddington detected in the nute, oil, starch, eugar, 
and resin. Bonduc nat is the commonest anti- 
periodic in the bazar medicines of Bengal, and it ia 
undoubtedly one of considerable utility, especially 
in convalesconce from fever. If it do not stop the 

vxyem the first time, it seldom fails the second, 
the common way of exhibiting this eabetance is 
to give of the nut finely powdered and of black 








each 6 to 20 gra. three times daily, In marshy 


Pel 
‘the Panjab, aaafcetida is added to the black pepper. 
Tn Chittagong it ia administered in pills, 4 grains 
of the ponnded kernel with 4 grains of the black 
pepper. It ig a very effectual remedy, but to 
make it so the pills must be given fresh. If the 
needa are not broken they will keep good for years ; 
but if broken, and the kernel kept for four or five 
days, they beoome uscless as a medicine for fever. 
Bondue mat oil is mentioned by Ainalie as useful 


in convulsions and eye 

GUILIELMA SPECIOSA, Mart., is the Pirita 
or Pirijao of Venezuela, the Pupumba of the 
Amazon dirtrict, and the Paripou of Guiana. It 
ig palm of an intensely hard wood ; sharp needle- 
Vike spines are thickly disposed in rings or bands 
ro ite slender cylindri trunk. 6 Indians 
subsist for months on its ferinacsous frait— 


Seeman. 
GUINDY, a hamlet snd country-sest of the 
Governor of Madras. 
GUINEA -FOWL, Numids melesgri 
Pélarigtucha Gf te hot arid parts of E-Atston, bet 
e hot, ta of E. 
Titer Cocome wild in ‘Tammadee. and St, Donn! 


eager in their search for insects, 
seraping motion of their bill gather 
gramen—Daravin, 

GUINEA GRASS, Panicum jumentoram. 
‘When well manured and kept clear of weeds, it 


‘Numida Guizotia 


teen rupecs per ton. Tt is excellent feeding for 
homes and exile, and is geuerally prefered by 
them to the ordinary country grass, though horsee 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the 

gras roots mupplied by the grasa-cutters, It 


peered Eos. be iby eape = Pi the 
any for one shoul cut a 
brad and it shoud not be cat too awed to 


the ind, but the etalk ought to be left 7 to 
high. It is a good plan to move the 
ground between the roots every time the grasa is 
cut, and it should be heavily manured after every 
three or four cuttings. It is very hardy, and may 
be eaaily proj te It requires abundant mois- 
ture, bat will not live in a soil which is at all 
marshy. i pasvers Dest planted in small tofte 
foot 9 inches to 2 feet apart, which rapidh 
into stools from 6 inches to 9 foot 4 
—Spry's Suggestions, p. 15. 
GUINEA-WORM, Filaris Medineneia, Gmel. 








Farentit,. . . . Aman, | Dructnoulus, ban. 
Drakontios Gu. | Punk, : “Pens. 
ut, Sxnnoa, 


Hin, | Soungo or 


, Arabia, Persia, Indis, aod 
Tarkestan, most frequently appearing in the feet 
and legs. It has been supposed to be transmitted by 
means of the cyclope,a litdle fresh-water crustacean, 
received by means of the drinking water. At the 
end of six weeks the ce of the animal ig 
revealed by tumours; then wounds appear, caused 
by the dissemination of the eggs. Gordius ormatur 
oocurs in the Philippines. 

GUITAR, » monica! istzament similar to the 
cithera, eupposed we obtained its namwe from 
the Sih-tara, the three- 

QUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. D.C., W. IU. 
Tetragonothoos 


iti Cass, 
PR Abyasinion, L. —, ry 
Pp. Je re 
VWerborioa sativa, Bor ‘clianined elefer, Wel 
luteum, .  Ramtills ole 1 C. 
Heliopeia pletyzionsa, Cas. 
+ Ha, | Us, Valisl, Valen, Pm, 
‘his plnt ia grown in Egyph, Abymrinis, and 
throughout the indies. It. 
coloured 


flower, and it ripens its seed in 
‘aud March ‘The soed ta shope is like 


the cummin need, and a aweet-tasted bil is 


3260 


GUJAR, 


manutactared from it, and used for nearly the 
tamo purposes a3, the setemam or gingdly oll 
The acods yicld about 84 per cent, of oil, which 
sella at about 10d. per gallon. It is exported 
under the name of Niger seed. It was first 
shi to London Spee in 186t, Itis 
& favourite crop, of tivation, and giving 
returns. Mad. Bey Rep. Cal, Cat., 1862. 
GUJAR, a race in the N. W. Provinces of India, 
notoriously predatory, but gradually becoming 
more settled to habits of peacefal industry. Their 
former importance may be rated by their having 
given name to the provinces of Gujerat on the 
Western coast of India, and to Gujerat in the 
Panjab, They are sometimes considered to be 
among the prior occnpante of India, and have been 
#0 reckoned by Tod, who declares them also to 
‘be a tribe of Rajputs, Sir R, Jenkins also says 
that in the Nagpur territory they consider them- 
uelvea to be Rajputa, and that, as they are descend- 
ante from Lava, Rama’s second son, they have an 
undoubted right to be zo regarded, " They must at 
one time have been dominant, for Edrisi, quoting 
Tbn Khordadbah, states that Juer or Hoxr was the 
hereditary title of a king as weil as the name of 
the country. Gujar are in Kashmir, in the Pan- 
jah, and ae spread all over the Dehilteritory, 
‘the Upper Doab and Upper Rohillsband, and they 
enumerate 84 different tribes. In Debli the chief 
tribes axe the— 


Chumayen. |Kbere. Burwee. —_[Rowal, 
nutes” | ! 

Jn the Doab— 
Sookal, Dede. Ramayn.  [Khoobur. 
B Sindhur. — |Kbere. ‘Moondun. 

wee. Peelwan, = [Nagree. | Kudabun, 
Rat'heo, —Buter JOhotiune. |foubur, 
Bhuttos.  Adbuna, [Budkana. Gorse. 
Kusounee, Choche  — [Kusane, - Kunana, 
Baler. , Kulsecan. |Rouso, 

In Rohilkband— 
Butar. [Jattes, Poorbur.  Mubynseo. 
E’hhoobar. [Motle. Jindhur, -Kuaane, 
Khare, Booredne, | 





All these tribes intermarry on terms of equality, 
the prohibited or tribe being only those of 
the father, mother, and paternal and maternal 
andmother. A great part of the district of 
Sikarunpur was called Gojeras during the 18th 
century. By the Gujar themselves it was eid to 
consist of three arta, and the division is known 
amongst them to this day, and is ust 
in ndinary converse. iu 1811 Colonel Tod's 
duties called him to a survey, amidst the ravines of 
the Chambal, of the trct called Gujanger, 
district inhabited by the Gajer tribe, ‘fur 
and independent, like the sons of Easu, their 
hana every man, end every man’s 
againat them, about the middle of the 18th 
their nominal prince, 
Bhurtpur, had puramed exactly’ the same plan 
‘toward the popiilation of theso villages, whom he 
captured ina night attack, that Janmeja did to 
the Taksbak, as described in the Mahabharat. 








‘Saraj Mali, the Jit chief of 


threw them into pits with combustibles, and 
fetaally thus je 


them. The Gujer roe 
into the Central Provinees of 

wre settled down to agricultural par- 
‘thooe in Hoshangsbad and Nemur are 
in the N.WW. 

‘Mabo- 





tary, Poccoatsl nie 


GUJERAT. 
to the yh. The Gujoru of Kashmir aro 
ietora, and said to have come from 
Gujerat in the Panjab; they live in log houses, 


in recemes at the foot of the Panjal, and in the 
woods, ‘The Gujar tribe in the Panjab are pro- 
bably of primitive antiquity. They have not lost 
the pastoral habite of their race, though they 
devote much attention to agriculture, and they 
are more indostrious and less predatory than their 
brethren of Hindustan, Many of the thieves in 
Hindustan are of this tribe, 

In 1857, in the revolt in Tndia, the whole of the 
Gujar villages around Dehli, after fifty yeare of 
compulsory quiet, broke out and plundered all over 
that district within s few hours of the outbreak 
of the mutiny. And whenever any fugitives 
during the mutiny came to a Gujar village, they 
were invariably plundered. The instant the stron, 
arm of a government was removed, these ani 
other predatory races resumed their ancient habita, 
They are enltivators and Kecpera of oatile end 
aloes, living in separate villages of their own, 
and are ‘numerous about Debli and in the Merat 
and Sabarunpur districts of the Doab. They ar 
numerous in the Panjab, on the northern frontier 
of British India, in Swat and the adjacent hille, 
and in the bills about Kashmir; and they are said. 
to have preceded the Swat tribe as the inhabitants 
‘and owners of part of the Hazara diatrict eat of 
the Indus. In the hills about Kashmir the Gajar 
have pastoral habits. In all the northern, 
if not in all the Jat country, the Gujar are much 
mixed with the Jat, and form a considerable part 
of the population, They are numerous in all 
Northern Itajputana, and extend into Malwa and 
the adjois ing Eerie of Central India aa far east as 
Bundelkhand. one of the chiefs in which isa Gujar. 
‘The Jast Nagpar prince ia atated to have been a 
Guia bat, st present there are no, Gojar in 

5 one located in the east in Hindustan, 
trace their origin from the west. 

j1 ve no resemblance to the pre- 
Aryan races. They are.a handsome tribe, and both 
men and women are remarkable for their powerful 
Sigures and fair complerions, |The women in 
Dpectigalar aro remarkably good-looking. and have 
4 bold, free carriage and demeanour. Widows oan 
re-marry. Like the Jat, they eat all flesh excey 
that of cows or buliocks, and are particularly 
fond of wild hog. They drink spirita also, 
smoke tobacco, ganja or hemp leaves, and their 
women use opium, ss well for themselves as 
their children. They are wholly uneducated, and 
affect to despise learning as unmanly. They aro 
dishonest, untrostworthy, and lawiess in s high 
degree; muliah, revengeful, and wrong-headed, 
loyalty to any one;, notorious af 
ifters, pursuing this branch of 
robbery with determination and skill, taking great 
ide in their lawless achievements, and loving to 
of past deeda, 
‘Those to the north of Dehii are Mahom 








jomedane, 
‘He but to the east and south they are sometimes half 


‘Mahomedans, sometimes balf Bindus, bat so very 
Jax as to be considered a scot apart—C. p. 101— 
198.— Tod's Rajathans Eliot, Supp. Ges, 

GUJERAT, a town in Int, $2" $2' N., long. 74” 
8’ E., in tho Jech Dosb of the Panjab, on the 
Botes Chenab 


Ee 


GUIJERATT. 


ia victory over Porus. This mound is about six 
miles west of the Pabbi and hea s height 
of 50 feet, with « superficial dimension of 600 by 
400 feet. Copper coins of all the so-called Indo- 


Scythian kings are found in abundance. While 
‘the siege of Multan (Mooltan) still di slowly 
on, Sber Sink established himeclf at Ramnagar, 


on’ the Gujranwala side of the Chevab, 22 miles 
below Gujerat, leaving the main body of his army 
on the northern bank. Here he ewaited the 
attack of Lord Gough, who at ‘nsUOCeRS- 
fully, to drive him acroes the river, 22d November 
1848) and withdrew with beavy loss; but, sevding 
ronnd a strong detachment under Sir Joseph 
‘Thackwell by the Warirabad ferry, he turned the 
flauk of the enemy, and won the battle of Sadu'le- 

Sher Sinh retired novhward, and tock a 





r. 
Eng sition between the Jhelum and the Pabbi 
Hills, "ihe battle of Chillianwalla followed (13th 
Sou 1849), On 6th February, Sher Sinh 


again eluded Lord Gough, and marched southward 
tomake a dash upon Lenore; but the Britisb-Indian 
army followed, and on the 22d of Febroary Sher 
Sinh turned af Gujerat, and the decisive engago- 
ment which ensued broke irretrievably the power 
of the Sikhs. ‘The producta of the district are 
grain, cotton, opium, safflower, tobacco, indigo, 


wool, and ghi, About half the ‘grain is 
aored on. camele mulea, bullocks, and dauye 
but chiefly to Bind Dadun Khan, and 


from thence by boat to Multan aa ee Koft- 
gai, or gold-inlaying in iron, is peculiar to Gujerat, 
and’a very brisk business is carried on by the 
workmen, Under former rulers, this inlaid work 
was used chiefly in ornamenting weapous, but, 
‘under the peaceful rule of the British Government, 
the oraftamen now make 








paper-weights, paper-knives, braceleta, and orna- 
Htennelte Memoir, p. 83; Chomingham, 
Ancient Geog. of India, p. 179; Imp. Gaz. 


GUJERAWY, a term applied to a mercantile 
ace from Gojerat, They are of Rajpnt origin. 
kod ave principally of tho fain religion 
Marwari ;'Guzerat. 

GUI]. Hixy. Wheat and barley sown together. 

GUJ-PIPAR or Guj-Pipal, according to Dr. 
iene oe e sree 

: is 
and in given’ in medicine to promote digestion 
one seer costs two rupees. According to other 
writers iis the sliced dried fruit of Seindspecs 
officinalis, Schott. 

GUJRA or Sumurrun, bracelets made of col- 
cured thread, worn a8 the Mahsrrain, 

GUJRANWACA, « British revenue district in 
the Panjab, lying botween lat, 81° BY" and 82° 83° 
Xp and betwoon long 79° AY BO" ond 74° 28 15° 

with an ares of 9660 square miles, and» 
inion in 1688 of 600870. The Jam marber fo 
sil $97,600 perout, or 4815 yer cent. of the 


incipally baskets, trays, : 


GULAL. 


dis- whole population. Fatther north, their fellow- 


tribesmen have almost all brome Mattomedans. 
GUL. How, Pens 4 roe, but compounded 
with many words to indicate other flowers and 
fing planta, Gulab, rose-water ; Gulab 
or dan, a rose-water sprinkler; Gulal 
ate, the otto, an essential oil from rose leaves. 
aii Sree 
for lighting the pipe or ; 
Hadiréy refuel Games tree «hocks pee, oF 
chilam when smoked out, 
GULAB SINGH, rae of Jommoo in the tine af 
jit Singh, was a Dogra Rajput, brother of raja 
Dhian Singb: apd raja Bucbit tlogh. He was cruel, 
tyrannical, and exacting, but tolerant in religious 
uratiers. ‘After the Sutle} eurmpaign, the treaty of 
Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, left the British in 
possession of the hil and plain country between 
the rivers Bers and Sutlej, and of the hill country 
between the Beas and the Indus, inchiding the 
ovine: of Kashmir and Hazara, and they cou- 
jerred on Gulab Singh, territories in the hills, and 
recognised his independence. He began life as 
a homeman in a troop commanded by jemadar 
Khushal Singh, then the favourite chamberlain of 
Ranjit Singh. "He soon rafsed himself to an inde- 
pendent command, in which he distinguished 
hitmelf by making prizoner Agur Khan, chief of 
Rajaori. For this. service inci 
Jammoo was conferred on his family. He took 
up his residence in Jummoo, and soon extended 
his authority over his’ Rajput neighbours, and 
eventually into Ladakh. He took an important 
part in the negotiations which followed the battle 
of Sobraon. A separate treaty was, concluded 
with him at Amite on 16th March 1646, which 








including Chumba and excluding Lahoul, 
ment of 75 lakhs of rupees, aud in exchange 
te Cis-Ravi portion of Chumba, By a subsequent 
arrangement in 1847, Chumba came again en- 
tirely under the British Government. In 1857, 
Maharaja Gulab Singh died, and was sucoceded by 
his von, Runbir Singh, to whom the right of 

tion was guaranteed by sannud, and the fami 
now hold sway over Kashmir, Jummoo, Kishtwar, 
, Zangskar, Ladath, and Balti_—Princep'e Antigul. 
| ties by Thomas; Aitchesou's Treatises, 

GULAL.  Hixn. A red powder, formed of 
wratehnat Tyupe,bispinonas tinted with sappes 
veater-nut inpinons, tinted with say 

00d or ‘anders wood, much thrown abeet in 
the Rem Naomi and in the Holi festivala of the 


Hindus. 
‘Gulali are pill-tike balle of cometio dyot used 
by women of India, made with arrow-root eolouted. 
alito, and cotton dipped in it is sold in 
bazars under the name of Pothi. The 
called also Alakiaks. 
bari is a sort of bright lilac, in which 
and the blue are not thoroughly sot 
‘0 that there is the effect of a shot. 
are the flowers of Punica granatain, 
aeariet colour; pomegranate flower. 
Gul-Badan iss red eilk cloth for Mabemedan 
a striped silk pi 








GULANOEA. 


QULANGHA, also Gudanchs, Ho, Root 
ead stem of Cosoulns oordifoling, Tt is intensely 
biter. | apereme section is very porous 
radinted. A deoootion is a valuable bitter tonic 
‘oe ounce fisyoured with 
honey, thrice daly. In the Pachana preparation of 

—0'Sh. ; Beng. Phar. p, 277. 
GULBHANGA. Hy. ‘The flower-bearing or 
femele plant of the hemp. Gulbhangs-i-bihisht, 
& sweetment, 

GUL-CHETUR, a famons field at Tanessur, 
close to the Grand Trunk Road, about 30 miles 
south of Amabala, 

GULERI. Hw, An iron from Gwalior wed 
for wire-drawing, 

GULF of AKABAH. The Red Sea at its 
northern end separates into two branches, the 
Gulf of Suez to the west snd the Gulf of Akabsh 
to the cast, Akabah is s continnation of the 
valley of the Dead Sea and the river Jordan. It 
i a desolate and deserted sea, uscless to commerce, 
and abunned by the native craft on account of the 
violent northerly winds which almost constantly 
prevail there, raising the sea into a deep and 
tarbulent swell.—Findlay. 

GULF of CAMBAY is about 72 miles long, 80 
miles wide at its mouth, and 14 miles at its head. 
‘The Nerbadda and the Tapti rivers disembogue into 
ity and the amaller rivera are the Sebarmati, Mhye, 
and Dhardur. ‘The mass of allavial matter brought 
down by these rivers, and the peculiar action of 
the tides, has thrown up many enormous sand- 
banka; the flood-wavee come in the form of a bore. 
At Perim, 26 miles from the entrance of the gulf, 
the tidal streatn is forced through a space four times 
ena than it oocupied before; and again, 27 miles 
farthor north, below the Bore Rock, it flows into 
4 channel only one-ninth its original width, from 
which circumstanoos the velocity 

ly increased. At the head of the gulf, where 
it tes into the channels of the Mhye river 
and the Cambay Oreck to the east, nnd into those 
of the Sabarmati on the north-east, the accumu- 
Inted waters of the flood-wave assume the form of 
a bore, the wave coming in perpendicularly. ‘The 
eastern or principal bore rises five miles to the 
W.8.1. of Cambay Creek, and is not perceptibie 
in the neap tides, unless the prcvious springs have 
been unusually higb, when it may be observed 
slightly through the quarter. It com~ 
menoes when the winds begin to lift, the wares 














increasing daily in height as the tides gain coast 
and { in at ite t height about two 


after new and fall moon. It also varies with 

night and day tide, which differ in height aix or 
eight feet, the night tide both of new and full 
moon being the highest ; as the highest tide must 


have the greatest velocity, a0 the wave of the bore side 


will be highest with the greatest tide, At sbout 
Té miles below Cambay, tho high ‘were 

“And the flood rans at six 
miles tad the ebb at seven miles an hour. The 
bore first ehows itaslf in the channel st eight miles 


below Gambay, a5 a wave 3} fect high, with a rate 
nota, Jn the first hour : 


‘the water rose 


of the tide is Pe 


GULF OF PERSIA. 


adjoining sandbanks. In places where the force 
of the mare is directed to one int, itt frequently 
flows guite endicul 7, having 8 a] 
Sows goite prpendnaely, faving the ape 
roar, In the centre of the channel in 
the main line of the rush of the bore there is lees 
danger than near the shore, where the wave catls 
along the banks —Findlay. 

GULF of OUTCH, an extensive inlet of the 
Arabian Sea, running eastward 90 or 100 miler, 
‘and separating Cutch from Kattyawar, and termin- 
ating at its head like the Kori, in the flat desert 
of the Ruon, At its mouth, between Dwarka and 
the Cuteh coast, it is 30 miles brond,—Findlay. 

GULF_of MANAAR lies between Ceylon 
avd the Peninsula of India, and bas a width of 
180 miles, extending to the line of islands and 
banks separating it from Palk's Straits, ond a 
breadth of 200 miles from Point de Galle to Cape 

rin. In the 19th century the British deepened 
it, to admit ships of greater draught.—-Findlay. 

GULF of MARTABAN is the north-east angle 
formed by the delta of the Irawadi and the Marta- 
ban, Amherst, aud Teaver coasts. Between 

m point and Kal island it is 130 mi 
wie ns roceden to tbe banka of the Slang 
river.—Findlay. 

GULF of OMAN is the funnel-shaped entrance 
tothe Persian Gulf, included between the provinee 
of Oman and the opposite coast of Makran, The 
south coast of the Gulf of Oman, from the Ruweis 
ul Jabal nearly to Muscat, is fertile and well covered: 
with date trees. [t extends in « wide plain to the 
foot of the mountains, and increases in breadth from 
29 miles at Cape Musendom to 110 miles at its 
eastern end, From Muscat to Musendom it is 
200 miles in length, and within these limite its 
ares is 14,000 square mniles. The cosst on 

‘ersian side ia mountainous, with deep water close 
to it; but the Arabian coast, excepting the Ruweis 
‘ul Jabal mountain, is low, fronted by reefs and. 
shoals to a great distance from the shore for nearl 
it whole length, forming the celebrated pearl 


‘banks. 

GULF of PEH-CBI-LS, on the E. const of 
China, is at the mouth of the Pei-ho river, and is, 
from the Yellow Sea by the Miau-tan 

group of rocks, The shore is low and flat. 
GULF of PERSIA, or Khalij-al-Fars, ia the 
large inland sea bounded on the N-E. by Persia and 
on the S. by Arabia. The Persian Gulf, from the 
‘of Oman to the Basra river, is 450 miles, 
Inside its breadth varies from 100’ to 180 milos, 














but at its entrance at the narrowest it is only 
29 miles. Within a line drawn due cast from 
Ras Musendom, it comprises an area of nearly 








70,000 aquare ‘miles. The northern or Persian 
i ts in ite whole extent, from thedelta of 
the Euphrates to the Makran coast, » peries of 
ipitous mountain ranges, one behind 

Teeeikds cobning nearly panel the otute and 
to each otber, and increasing in helght as they 
Feoede from the wea, A belt of low land of varying 
width runs between the mountains and the ses, 
the Garm-asir, hot and un? 


GULF OF SUEZ. 


yvea near Villages. ‘The population is exclusively 
rab, Along ite northern or Persian coast are 
numerous towns and villages, with s mixed Arab 
and Persian population; the Arabs are fishermen 
‘the Persiana are cultivators — 


‘GULF of SUEZ, ot theN, end of the Red Sea, 
abreast of Tur, ia 17 miles broad. 

GULF STREAM of the eastern neat, issues 
from the Bey of Bengal, passes through the Straits 
of Malacea, and eweeps to the north along the 
Asiatic const, modifying the climate. Th in called 
iby the Japanese Karo-Biwo, and debouches to 
the Philippine Ielands, and thence rushes into the 
great Pacific, describing an are of a z 
an far ag the Aleutian Isles, on which it leaves 
strange weeds, The waters of this eastern Gulf 
Stream are of an indigo tint. ‘The Sangamo weed 
occupies the centre of the stream. 

GULF-WEED (Sargassum bacciferum, Agh.), 
in enormous quantity, floate in an eddy of the 
Atlantic to the west of the Azores, from lat. 20° 
to 36° N., and again west of the Bahamas, its 
‘utenost eastern limit extending to long. 86° B, It 
occurs also in the streams in the Pacific. It is 
of a greenish-yellow colour; it abundant on the 
reefs, but continues to vegetate as it Boats about 
in the circular currents after it baa been tora from 
ite attachment, The masses give shelter to a great 
namber of fish, molluscs, and crustacean animals. 
Travellers to and from India meet with the Gulf- 
‘weed in the Atlantic. 

GUL-GAJUBA. Hinp. Flowera of gajuba 

Bombay; cooling, in variows nixed pre- 
scriptions. twer costs two and a half rupees.— 
Gen, Med. Top. p. 186. 

GULGEEAN, Gr Guignleean, Guigully, ewollen 
rice mixed with molasses formed into 

GULGULA, o town near Bamian, destroyed by 
Chengis Khan. rom some caus, pert 

in exay with the 

he came ees then mddenly. put them Tnbat 
mercy fo the sword, and overtumed and de- 
moliahed the place. ‘There are innumerable exca- 
Yations or caves in the mountaina of the valley of 
Bamian, which still form the residences of a great 

of the population; a detached hill in the 
middle of the valley is quite boneycombed with 
them, and is called the city of Gulgula. Caves 
are in greater numbera on the north side of the 
valley, where the idola occar, on all sides of which 
ave exoavations. It is suid that at a day’s journey 
from Bamian, to theeouth-west, were the remaing 
of au extensive fortress, called Band-i-Berber, 
erected near a large lake—Moorcrofi's Travels. 

GUL-i-GULAB, aseriea of fortreases which have 
® communication ‘with each other. They are 
situated near the Persian Gulf, about five farsangs 
from Behbehan, and the river Kheirabad, the 
‘Ab-i-Sherin or Indian river, flows close to the 
foot of the rock on which they are built, one fort 
above the other. 


GULLAR, s race in the Raichore Donb, with 
several sections, ‘There are two branches of this 
‘ibe, the Adavi Gullar and Gaddha Gullar, about 
2000'in number, ‘The Adavi Gullar are dwelling 
a a ‘Hyderabad and Poona, 
hut a very comaiderable number dwell in Seroor, 











Bae a ee They call themselves 
Gol, from Go, a cow, Hanam Gol; and they 
claim to be of the Dhangar or herd race. But the 


circle Baidar, they eat the crocodile, 


sjputana,—about the same ih eclour, but more 
slender and not so tall. None of them had resem- 
blance to any of the races of Southern India, 
‘They speakin Hindi, Telugu, and Canaresc. They 
wear clothes dyed red with red ochre ; they seem 
poor. They do not eat the cow or bullock, but 
use the goat, sheep, hare, and other creatures; 
and the village Gullar are goatherds. Like the 
do not inter- 
marry with the Gadé¢ha Gullar. The ha Gullar 
dwell in the neighbourhood of towns aad villages. 
‘men wear Is, and rear dogs and asses ; 
they hunt wild animals, and eat the Jeckal, oroeo~ 
, porcopine, gaane, and the womda beg. They 
are alleged to Le thieves and dacoits. 
GULLI-MILNA. Hixp. Properly Galli-milna. 
A form of salutation,—the embraciog described in 
Scripture as falling on the neck. 
GUL-MEDAK. Hinp. Jacinth; bat generally 
understood to be an imitation gem of a deep 


orange colour, 

GULPISTA. Pzrs, Basgand., Gus. Hinp. 
Galls produced on the pistachio tree (Pistacia 
vera), ear of the —~ i Baroee and oa 

sy are imported in Boml from the 
Feria Gulf and are ued in medicine by the 
natives of India. —Faulkner; Birdwood. 

GULT or Gooloo. Hnyp. The pod of the 
mahwa tree, Bassia latifolia. It yields a very 
useful oil, and is sometimes enten by the poorer 








Gomme... . PR Gatah pulut, . . Matar, 
Rie ese oo 8 


Gom,.'.. ! > Dor 
Gummi, Daw. Gie., Sw. Pirint, |. 
Goad, .” . 
Goma, 





+ Gums and resins are divisible into gums, gum- 
resins, and reai 
‘Gums are soluble in water, but not in algohol. 
Gum-resing, being compoands of gam and resins, 
ace patially soluble in, water, partly a aloobol 
0 gummy mat one, ans 
the teanous mation by O85 otlers 7 
Resine aro soluble in spirits, from which they 
are in a considerable proportion separated by 
water. The resins melt on the application of 
heat, but not 20 the gums, The chief gum end 
gum-resin producing plante of Southern Asia are— 














‘Adios Smithians, Amyria com 
‘Acacia Arubies. ‘Anseardumn opoidentale. 
a . 
2 modes. ‘Azadirachta Indice, 
2 odratinima Belsamodendron mike!, 
AL speciosa, a 
‘2 sundae, B pubsscons, Stocks. 
ao B.myrha 
fierce: | Ri 

“excels, Beukinls enarginate, 
‘A, Malabasioas. B. parvifiorn. 
‘ice perfotinta. retam. 
‘Ampgdalue Persion. B Vabi, 
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‘Bombax heptaphyllam ? phi. 
B . dia. 
Borassus ftabeltiformis. te 
Boswellia floribunda, End!, Melia azedarach. 
B. glabra, Roxb. Melanorrhees usitatissima. 
B papyrifera. ‘Michelia champacs. 
B. fhraritere, Coved. ‘Mimusops clengi. 
Bachanauis intifolia, BL kaki. 
fates frondosa, Zozb. BMoringa pterygosperma, 
B, parviflors, Roxb, ‘Morus Indica. 
Bay Narthex = 
Gelophyllam culebs. Odina wodier. 
 inophylum, Opoides galbanifers, Don. 
Galotropis giguntea. Opuntia rubescens. 
Ganariam commune, Z. _Penea mueronate. 
©. atrictum, Phyllanthus turbinatus. 
Cassia auricalata, Pious excel 
ledrela, toon P, longifolia 


Pistacin Atlantica, 
P. Cabutica, Storkz. 
P. Khinjuk, Stocks. 
¥ lentiseus, 


G ie 
Celtis orientalie. 


Plumicria acuminata, 
Poinoiana elata, Burm. 


Q, decumana. 





0. medion, P. regia. 
Cochlospermum gossyplun Prosopiv spicigers. 
‘Goook nucifera. Pranus alucha. 

P. Armoniaen, 

P, pnddom. 

i Pterocarpus Dalberzioides. 

‘Oryptontegia frondifiore. PB, draco, Lian. 
Cyens circiualis, P. marsupium, 
Dammare orientalis, Zam. P. Wallichii, W. and A, 
B. Aantran pies, ami ganetum. 
Diowpyros embryopteris. 8, 8D. 
Dipterooarpus turbinatus. Salix'caprawa, 
Doremaammoniacum,Don. Salmalia Maiabarica. 
D. aurenm, Sopindus acuminatus, 
Elato aylveutris, P. emarginaty 
‘Enablion officin Scbleichera. trijuga. 





Hriodendron anfructuosum Semecaxpus anscardium, 
E te cath a aco t 
MW] cattimandu, eds febrifuga. 
&, tiruoalli. Spondias mangifora. 
Feronia elephantum, Sterculis urens. 
Ferula Porsica. | Stereospermam suaveolens, 
Ficus etastica. | Styrax benzoin. 
¥. Indica, 8, officinale, 
¥. rwoamosa, Swietonia chloroxylon. 
Garoinia clliptioa, Wall, 8. febrifugr. 

jontana, Le 8, mahogaai. 





G, mang: 

G. morella, Derv., ear, 
pedi sta. 

G, pedoneulata, Hah. 

G. plotorla, Roz 


Syzygium jambolsaum, 
‘Tamerinilus Indica. 


T, catappa. 
‘Ureania gambier. 
‘Vachellia farnesiann. 
Vateria Indica, 





autts, W. fnotoris. 
Liquidambar altingis. Xanthoxylon hostile, 
Indica, Wight. Zizyphus jujubs, 
2M. tomentosa, Wight. 


‘There are two leading modifications of gum, 
one of which is represented by gum-ambic, and 
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a8 the wood absorbs more moistare fram the 
than the bark, and hence awells more, in com 
quence of ite enlangemont it distends’ the bet 
wees Ey the internal pressure of the wood giv 
way, and gummy matter escapes, 

Artificial Gum.—In the process of ealico-printt 
and for atiffening different goods, an artificial 
prepared gam has for some years been employe 
Starch or fecula is, by the action of di 
peculiar azotised substance formed during ¢ 
germination of secds—converted into a gum 
mucilaginous substance named dextrine. It iaal 
known in commerce under the name of Brity 
gum andtorrefied starch. The term leiocome 
been applied by Payen to a modified dextc 
whiter and more soluble than can be obtained t 
torrefication. It is formed by moiatening 10( 
parts of dry starch (potato starch is generally usec 
with very dilate nitric acid, consisting of 2 par 
of concentrated acid and 300 of water. Th 
mixture is divided into small blocks, which 
dried in the air, aro rubbed down, and 5 
8 proper drying stove to a current of air 
sbout 150° or 160°; the powder ia after 
well dried st a temperature not exceeding 280 
‘When well made, it dissolves in cold oF tepi 
water as easily as gum-arabic, 











Gum-.tradic, 
Sanagh Arabi, . Anas, Gomme Arsbica,. . T 

: 2 Gay. Koysithe, <7. Bast 

i + Der Goma Arbigy, 8 
‘ome arubiqno, . Fx. Pisinl, «1. Tal 
Arabische gummi, Gen. Banks, | av) 
Gonl, 9. « + His. 

Guun-arabic ithe produce of ia ot Acnoi 
growing in Arabia, India, Upper I jenega 
ete. Acacia neyal, A. Ebrenbergii, A. tortilis, 4 


vera of Africa, all’ yiell tho gum-arabio of com 
merce, ‘That knowu in commerce as the fine 
gum Senegal is said to be the produce of A. vere 
A. albida (the A. Senegal of Willde.), A. ‘seya 
and A. Arabica also yield it, and the inferic 
reddish yarictics from A. Adansonii. Barbeer 
gam is said to bo the produce of A. gummifera, 
Gum Senegal ia exported from Portendic, Siert 
Leone, and the French settlements on the Senega 
Deing ‘produced ebiefly in the desort country ¢ 
the nosh of the Senegel. A. vera is statod by th 
authors of the Fl. de Senegambie to yield the 
and fino yarieticn, A albida (A. Senagal, WY’ 


and A. Adansonii the inferior reddisl 
‘A. Seyal, A. vera, and A. Arabioa are Found. 
bia. " 


“Barbary Gum is exported from Mogador on th 
‘weat coast’of Africa, It is of inferior quality 
and, morcover, a mixture of two or three kinda. 

The East India Gum of commerce is the uo 
of A. Arabica, A. serisaa, Zepia marmsice, feroni, 
elephantum, ‘Azadirachta Indica, Meli 
rach, Odins wodier, and Prosopis spicigers. I 
is known as Gond, Babul gond, and Ghetti gond 
Tt occurs in rounded pieces or tears, and in ing 
up to the size of a walnut or larger. 
‘almost completely in water. The solu 

made with cold water, so 


‘india Gum is exported to Europe chieff 
ing been previously conreyet 
a 
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Ghatii un, and is of good quality, but is yielded 
also by Acacia serisaa, lee foes other | 
era. 
SPX gm is also obtained at the Cape from the 
Acacia karroo, A. horrida, snd A. giraffe, and from 
eee ie 
0 e jucing it - 
fanbicis ‘known aa Turkey oF Arabia gum, Batbary 
‘or Morocco gum, Senegal, East India, aud Cape 
gon. The musilags of och of thoes varieties of 
rgum ia employed to give lustre to crapes 
Mis, and for’ cementing into cakes the’ various 
gmenta used by artists in water colours. 

Cherry-tree Gum, including that, of peach and 
apricot trees and other species of Prunus, re- 
sembles inferior gum-arabic in ita external’ cha- 
racters, but is only partially soluble in oold water. 

Mastic Resin is produced in Scio from the 
Pistacia lentivous, the lontigh tree. ‘That which 

sMecta on the branches of the teces is called 
ein the tear, and fetches the highest price, 
ocouAt which falls to the ground constitutes 
of mon mastic. Maatic varniah ia well known 
vut its transparency, and its peculiar toughness 
and tenacity even when spread in the thinnest 
cont on wood or on canvas. This is duc to the 
proaonce of peculiar resin, which does not possess 
fay acid propertion 
Hibanum ‘was tho freukincense usod bs 
ancignts in their religious ceremonies, Mose: 
speaks of it in Exodus ; and it long formed a con- 
atituent in the preparation of incense. {t ia pro- 
duced in India from the Boswellin thurifera, but 
there are also African and Arabian varieties, 

AMyrrh.—This gum-reain was an object of trate 
more than $500 years ago. It is produced in 
various parta of Asia and Africa, one myrth tree 
Dearing the scientifio name of ‘Balsamodendron 
myrtrha, Turkey myrrh is considered the finest, 
the East Indian being the second in quality. Jt 

semployed medicinally aa a dentrifrice, and in 
che, preparation of fumigating pastilles. ‘ 
Jacanth ia gathered in Crete from the Astra- 
zalns ‘tragacantha, It is largely employod in 
salico printing, and hes many uses in the arts. 

Catechn ig an extract rather than n gam. 
obtained from the Acacia eatechn. 

Gambier haa similar propertiea to catechu. It 
is obtained from the Uncarin gambier, and both of 
these are employed in calico printing, dycing, ete. 

Gum Kino of commerce is obtained from Ptero- 

arpus erinaceus and P. marsupiun!, and Faca- 

+ lyptus resinifera, It is uscd in medicine, and has 
een proposed to be employed in the arta The 
dragon's blood ia from P. draco. : 

Gamboge is obtained in Ceylou, Malabar, Siam, 
from species of Garcinia, Jt is much used as a 
pigment, and in miniature painting it is employed 
to colour varnishes and lacquers. 

\ Eleni gum-resin is the product of a tree still 
undetermined, and although it ia of consi 
importanoe, and is imported in large quantities, 

; the locality producing it is not distinctly known. ' 
Tt forms an essential ingredient in many of the ‘ 
fineat varnishes. 
cia renin exon epoutaneonely from two 

tees, Rhus copalinum, ‘leeocerpus copalifer, 
the firet being an American and West Indian, and 
second an Kast Tndion tree. A varity of 

, Sapel ix obtained from the consta of Guinea. 

















Arasvican kind comes to Britein in fist frarmenta, i 


the ous grains or tears, and 
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‘the East Indian in roundish masses, and ihe latter 
ferpontne ciolves 1 aomplctly” but old tare 

wea it completely, but old ture 
pentine will not do so. It Tp araged thatemumnce 
of ine, digested upon sulphur, will dissolve 
double its own weight without letting any fall, 
The oil of rosemary also dissolves with 
great readiness, An excellent varnish may be 
made by dissolving onc part of copal and one of 
essence of rosemary, with from two to three parts 


of pure aleohol. 
employment of the gums and resina in the 
arts has 


gently facilitated by the discovery 

of new solvents, such as the new alcohols 

ethers, naphtha, benzole, chloroform, and others, 
Gun-ammoniae. 

Gabel Fethok, Ana, | Semogh P sherin, Pee 

Astruel - Hixp. 


This is n bitter, nauseous, bad-emelling gum- 
esin, and used in medicine. Dorema ammoniacum, 
Ferula ammonifera, Fee, F. orientalis, and F. 
Persica, have all been named a8 ite source, 

‘umeanine ig a gum-resin the product of the 
Hymenwea courbaril, the courbaril locuat tree 
of South America, ‘introduced into Tenaaserim, 
and easily propagated. This gura-resin is of a 
pale brownish colour, and is met with in com 
merce partly in translucent and somewhat uncta- 

tly in large brittle 





masses, But tbe commercial article is doubtless 
the 





not alto of the Vateria Indica or gum- 

, which yields almost a precisely similar 

For ordinary purposes thove, may be 

indifferently, bat where purity is demanded, 

coyal i almost ineotave, while anime is whelly 
able in alcohol. 

Decamatlee is the gum of Gardenia tncida; it 
exudes in amber-coloured transparent t 
the ende of young shoots, from which it is 
collectod, It in a strong, disagreeable-smelling 
gam-resin, procorable in most Indian bazarg, 
and much ‘used by native physicians as an external 
application, when dissolved in spirits, for cleaning 
foul ulcers, It is also used by some European 
practitioners in cases of worms in children, It 
ig most useful in preventing vermin breeding in 
wounds, keeping away fies from rores, on account 
of its strong aroma; and it is an article in the 
materia medion of the village farrier, Its effeot 
in preventing the nccem of flies to festering wounds 
and running sores is remarkable. 

Dammer is a vernacular term for the resins of 





various treea growing in India and in the Eastern 
Archipelago. In Bombay the term Dammer is 
also applied to pitcl. Throughont India, Ral and 





Rala are terma applied to all resinous substances; 
‘but the Ral of Northern India, and from 
the Panjab, is not aimilar to that of the resins of 
‘YVatica robusta and of V. tambugaia, which form 
tha chief part of the dammers of India. These 
are very brittle, and are coloured. ° 
‘Sal-iree Dammer is the resin of V. robuste 
and of other species. It ocours in sticks mush 
resembling in ubape the black dammer, but differ. 
ing widely in colour and consistency.’ In colour 
it vorien 8 light yellow to dark brows, 
the two colours being very frequently found in 
the mune Inmp, and giving it the appearance of 
having a ‘graip.' It is friable, and di 
from the white dammer af the western coas in ite 
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and from the black dammer in its colour. 

are extensive tracts of Gugulam (Vatica) jt 

in the Gumsur and Cutack provinces, 
Khond and Uriya races living in and near these 
jungles, wound trees in several places. the resin 
issues, and is collected when sufficiently solid. 
The dammer collected from the decayed parts of 
‘the tree ia of a dark colour. 

Piney Resin of the Vateria Iudica is amber- 
coloured and very tough. It is known as Pi 
dammer, white dammer of Malabar, Indian copal, 
and Indian gum-anime. This resin when soft is 
Piney varnish. Tt is largely exported from the 
foreata of Travancore and Western Ghats. 

Black Dammer of Malabar is the product of 
Conerinm strictum, 

hite Dammer of Singapore occurs in fragments 
of variable size, pag with reddish streaks, 
‘transparent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant 
fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, and taste- 
less, This resin flowa from the Dammara orien- 
talis which grows on the lofty mountains of 
Amboyna. It hangs from the brauches, and ro- 
rembles stalactites, the pieces being sometimes 
as large aa the haud, and 4 to 8 inches long; some 
pieces are like anime resin, ‘This substance, in 
conjunction with wood-oil. makes a useful coarse 
varnish for doors, windows, ctc, It is aleo rome- 
times employed as a pitch’ in dockyards, and by 
farriers in tho preparation of certain plasters. 
Whon melied with gingeliy ‘oil it ie used for 
covering corks in bottles, 

Cowdie or Kaurie Gum, called also Austratian 
dammer of New Zealancd, is the product of Dam- 
mara Australis, 

The dammer of the Tenasserim Provinces is the 
product of three different genera, belonging to 
the wood-oil tree family,—the Vatica, the Hopea, 
and the Dipterocarpus. 

Gum Elemi of commerce is waid to be yielded 
by several species of Amyria 

Brazilian Elemi ia calied aleo Acouchi balsam, 
It is obtained from the Icica heterophylla. 

American Elemi comes from Icics icicariba ; 
resin of courina from 1. ambrosica. 

Gum Galbanum is referred to Ophoidia gal- 
Danifera, Don, Galbanum officinale, Don, and 
Feruls galbanifiua, Buh. There appear to be two 
kinds of galbanum, Lovact and ‘Persian. ‘Tho 
Persian, which is the one which coices to India, 
is yielded by Ophoidia galbanifers, 

‘Gum-elastic, caontchous, or India rubber, is 
obtained in 8.E, Asia from several milky-juiced 
plante, belonging to different fatnilics ( 
Apocynaces, Moracee, and Eupkorbiacew). 
Arama in icular furnishes large quantities of 
India rubber from Ficus elastica ; whilat supplic 
from Labuan are of the Urceola elastica ; 
the Peninsula, of Cryptostegia grandiflora, 

Jeonandra gutta yields the famous gutta-percha 








of commerce, which, like India rubber and oxont- J 


choue, rapidly rose in demand after ite first dis- 
covery, and merchants anxiously look for new 
souroes of supply. 

Gum um, believed to be the produce of 
of Western Asia, perhaps Ferula 

Peesies, Willd, Soe Sagapenum. 
‘The Terpentines are cloo-resins obtained from 
coniferous planta, Pinus palusizis and P. toda 
‘taxpentine, Censde tine, or Canada, 
is from the Abies 


an uml 


mes.” Spirita of 
1887 
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tarpentine is obtained by distilling the orude 
| turpentine. Camphene ia the rectified epiri 
Turpentine is extensively employed a8 the solvent 
of the other resinous bodies in the formation of 
varnishes. Its solvent powers in this respect 
render it exceedingly valuable to the artist, and 
also to the manufacturer. The rectified oil of 
turpentine haa been much used aa a solvent of 
eaoutchouc, Tt lias been stated by Bouchardt 
that the unrectified oil dissolved India rubber 
with great difficulty, whereas the oil roctified 
without water was an excellent solvent, but that 
it was rendeped still better when it was distilled 
from bricks. 

‘Scio Turpentine, called also Chian and Oyprus 
turpentine, ia the product of a Pistacia in the 
island of Scio, It is obtained by cutting crosa- 
ways with a hatchet the trunks of the Inrgest 
trees; the turpentine runs down on flat atones 
placed to receive it, each tree yielding about eight 
or ten ounces. 

The Oleo-resinv or wood-oils, the Gurjun oila 
of the genus Dipterocarpus, also the black varnish 
from the genus Melauorrhoes usitata, are all largely 
‘used in the arts and manufacturea of S.E, Ania. 
The export of gums from Iudia during the ten 
years 1871-72 to 1880-81, ranged in value from 
£147,386 in the first-named yoar, to £476,950 in 
the last. In 1841-82, ex, orta 332,898 ewte,, value 
£294,686, Tu the deven yenrs 1850-81 to 1860-61, 
kam-lac, ete., to the value of from £74,042 to 
£171,646 was exported, pearly. all from Bengal. 
From 1872 to 188], the value of its exports ranged 
from £208,680 in'1878, to £750,748 in 1876.—- 
Ainslie; Crawfurd; BCleliand’s Tenaverin 
Pereira; Royle, Prod. Res; Bug. Cy; Hamilon’s 
‘Senai, Hedjaz, p. 278; Hoxb.; Morrison, Comp. 
Descr,; Mason; O'Sh.; Faulkner; Vegetable 
Kingdom; Poole; Drury's Useful Plants; Bird~ 
woods Bombay Products; Powell. 

GUMADI. Te. Gumar, Hix, Species of 
Gmelina, G. arbores, G. parviflora ; ‘Tolla gumadi 
isG.Asiatina, Tagumnda, Gmelina parviflora, is 
large timber tree, a uative of the mountainous 
parts of India, The wood of such treea aa will 
square into loge from 18 tu 24 inches, resembles 
teak, The colour is slmost exactly the same, the 
grain rather closer ; at the same time it is ag light 
or lighter, and is a3 worked. It is used for 
the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, Dacca, 
ete. and is found to stand the weather without 
shrinking or warping, better than any other wood 
Known there. It soems to be the Gm. Asiatios. 
Gm. arborea. has a light-coloured wood, close- 

ined and light, grows in the Santal jungles, 
Bat scarce. Ie ie aued for planks, aud incon? 
ing palkces, lt is this wood with which 
the beautiful tac ornaments are made, such ag 
workboxes, envelope cases, pen-trays, ote., for 
which Suri is celebrated.— Cal. Engineers’ Journal, 
1860; Rohde, MSS.; Roxd. 
UMATTI. Hinp. Mines in Mandi, Kangra 
Hills, cla a dirty-grey rock-salt is obtained, 
GUMBAZ. Hep. A dome, @ mausoleum, 




















GUM DRAGON TREE. 


whe Imad Shahi of Berar are remarkable. Over 
the Barid Shahi of Beder there are large gumbaz, 
but mostly in ruins; and those at Roza, between 
Dowlatabad ‘aud Larsty are el and mente 
appearance, though the emperor Aurangzel 
dad at Ahtoadnagaur, ia buried there. 

GUM DRAGON TREE of the Canary Islands, 
the Dracaena draco, affords a concrete, astringent, 
resinous juice, called dragon’s blooi. A tree 
growing at Orotava, in Teneriffe, attained much 
celebrity. Ita hollow tronk bad been used from 
time immemorial by the Guanches for their 
religious rites, The approximate qroumference 
of the trunk in 1867 was about 78 feet, ita height 
not exceeding 75 feet. It was greatly injured, if 
not destroyed, by a gale in the antumn of 1867. 
Gum dragon is a name of tragacanth, 

GUM GHATTY, to Bombay, is a comercial 
term for mixed gums from forest trees, from 
species of Acacia called Baba, the wood ~ apple 
tree, Feronia elephantum, the mango tree, the nita 
or margoua trees, species of Melia and Azadirachta, 
the Vacholis _fernesiana, the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma, and the cotton trees, lospermum 
gossypiuin ; picked pieces are sold as gum-arabie. 

GUMKA, Hivp, Slight fermentation of ears 
of am, induced to facilitate threehiug.— W. 

GUMPI KAMLU or Kamawaru. Tex, A Sudra 
caste in Southern India, who do not permit any 
st to enter their houses. 

GUMSUR, » hilly tract lying between lat. 29° 
40’ aud 20° 25' N., and long. 80° 10’ and 85° 5' E., 
in the neighbourhood of Ganjam and Vi mn. 
For a long period after British oceupation of tho 
Peninsula, the zamindar held the Gumsur comt 
‘on payment of rent, ‘The native Chief in 183 
claimed exemption from civil prooess, also refused 
‘v0 pay arreara of revenue, and the territory was 
annexed by the British. In 1871 the population of 
Ganigur was 158.061. It is now taluk of Ganjam. 

GUMTI, a tributary to the Gauges. It rises 
in a small Jako or morass 19 miles east of 
town of Pilebhit. in lat. 28° 35’, long. 80° 10’, 
520 feet above the sun. It rons 8.S.K, iuto the 
Ganges, joining 30 miles below Benares, after a 
course of 482 miles, In the raiuy season boat 
of 4000 or 4200 mannds barden are sometimes 
xeon proceeding down tho river to Lucknow. 
Tt rons near Lucknow, Juanpore, Sydapur, and 
near Chougong in Comiltah, 

GUM TREES of Australia are of several genera. 
The grasa gum troea, Xanthorzhasa, ¢p., and 
Kingia Australis, X. Br., plauts of Australis, bear 
some outward resemblance to each other, but 
belong respectively to the lily aud the rush 
families, The blue gum trea of Tasmania (Eu- 
calyptus globulus) and its ally B. corynocalyx of 
South Australia, and other species; also Cordy- 
line congesta, Moreton Bay; Seaforthia elegans, 
Dammara robusta, of Queensland, 

GUN. Several of the old cannon in the Peninsula 
of India are of “t size. That with the largest 
tiometer is at Bijapur. It was cast at Ahmad- 
naggur about a.p. 1549, by a supposed native of 
Constantinople, named Rumi Khan, also Husain 
Khan, and the bed of its foundry was still 
unleyelled in aD. 1839; it was close to Rumi 
‘Khan's mausoleum, which had been converted into 
& dwelliag-house.| The gun was dragged to Bija- 

‘by means of ite and bullocke Rumi 
‘was the Mir-atiah, or commandant of artillery, 
7 


GUNDGURH. 


under the Nizam Shah Bhairi dynasty of Ahmad- 
naggur. The length of this gun is 15 fect, and 
‘calibre is 2 feet 4 inches, and a full-grown man can 
creep into it. Te remains on s bnation of Bijppar, 
and Hindus have besmeared it with red-lead 
and worship i Another gun may be seen not 
far off, on the summit of the high tower called 


the Oopari Boor}, messuring 80 feet in Jength, 
and composed of bare of iron welded or rather 
boand er. The legend current regarding 





the Boor} is that one of the kings, wish 
ing to get his city fortified with aa little expense 
to himself as possible, gave each of his nobles 
@ certain portion of wall and rampart to 
‘build, and excited the greatest emulation among 
them’ as to whose work should be best done. 
One of the chief nobles was absent at this time, 
and on his return found the city completely 
walled in, and his peers rejoicing in their patriotic 
endeavours. Stung at being excluded from sach 
a grand work, he expostulated with the king, 
who, to comfort him, promised him that he should 
build one that would surpass in height and splend- 
our the work of the others. Hence this bastion. 
‘A, built gun 27 fect Jong is now lying on the top 
of Gawilgerh Hill, and ono 21 feet long was on the 


wae ws in Daa ints 

GNA, Sansk, Merit, virtue; a ' 

suai, of with, metspliysieally, dhave : 
rin 

Prgatye guns, the property of truth, purity, and 

wisdom. 

Rajo guna, the property of foulness, the source 
of ion and error. 

no guna, the property of darkness, the source 
of inertness and ignoranee. 

Nir gava, deity abstractedly, without any of the 
three properties —TWileon, 

GUNA-DUSHA. Maicat. From Guna, 
good; Doslam, bad. A form of marriage amongst 
the See eos tho words inean for batter for 
work, 


clyandey, p. 109. 

GUNCH. inn. Robte of Abrus preeatorins, 
@ substitute for liquorice root, The sceda are 
used as weights by jewellers, also for neckinces, 
bracelets, and other trinketa. They are of variout 
colours, red, aud red and black, and almost wholly 
black,—Nimmoncds! Dect. 

GUND, @ plateau in N, Canara near Dandilli. 

a considerable forest tract, and near Dan- 

in a Negro race, There is a succession of 
ids, amounting to a fall of 120 feel, in 
the Biack River; but the timber can be floated 
down, though not without some difficulty —Clegh. 

GUND.\, four of anything. Like the Dam, 
the Gunda of accounts and the Gunda of practices 
do not coincide. See Ganda. 

GUNDA BAROSA. Hixp. Boswellia thurifera 


resin. 
GUNDAL. Sansk., Tet. Cyperus hexastachys, 
Rott. Wight says the true name is Gundra, a 
et grass; also a plant bearing a fragrant 
, which, with the addition of La, ‘what eata," 
becomes Gundalas, a name of the Chakor or Perdix 
ehakor, Gray, which ig said to eat the seeds above 
ioned.— Elliot, Fl. Andhr. 
GUNDGURE. This mountain, prior to British 
inkested. tbe high reed Semng’ thong Gan 
i fosan, 
‘Abdel to Peabawrur, ‘Af the foot of ene of ite 
northern spurs, opposite to Hurripur, is the 




















ona 


GUNDICOTA. 


atrong village of Murree, where the Sikhs were 
several times repulsed by the mountaineers, and 
where Major Abbott found an asylum during an 
insurrection Ree. Gov. of India, No. 11. 
GUNDICOTA, a town and fortrees in Int. 14° 
51' N,, and long. 78° 22° E., between Gooty and 
Cnddepah. It is on the summit of a precipice, 
forming the southern wall of a fissure that cleaves 
& range of sandstone hills from their summit to 
their base, and the Pennar river through 
the gep into the plains of Cuddapoh. The district 
‘wanceded to the British by the Nranea in a-p. 1800. 
GUNGADHARA. Sansk, From Gunga, and 
Dhara, to hold. Gungadhara-Shaetrt, he who 
knows tho Shastra is called 2 Shastri. 
GUNGAPUTR or Gangapootr, a tribe of inferior 
Brabmans (literally sons of the Ganges), found 
chiefly in Benares, Bitthur, aud Sheorajpur in 
Cawnpur.—Eviot 
GUNGAVULLY, a river of the plain of Dhar- 
‘war, risesin lat. 15° 45’ N., long. 75°10'E., and runs 
S.S.V. into the Indian Qeean ; length, 100 miles, 
GUNGAWALLY and Sadashowghurare shipping 
ports on the W, coast of india. Gungawally was 
at one time the chief plece of export for Canara 
timber, consequent on ‘its position nearest to the 
Mogadda jungle above, and to the south of the 
“Arbyle Ghat,—-Gibson'. Bombay Forest Report, 
GUNGHRU, little bells fastened to a string, 
which ix wound round the wrists and ankles, and 
which Jingle ot overy motion of the limbs 
GUNKARI Hip. Pewter ankleta of Kula. 

















GUN-METAL. 

Stuck-goed,. . . Dvn Metallum tormentorum, 
Btockgnt,. 5. Gi ri 
rongo, . . . . . IS Motaldecanones, . Sr. 





Tt in used for casting statues, cannon, bells, 
frames, stands for argand lamps, ornaments, etc. | 
Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, the quantity 
of tin employed varying according to the effect 
desired to be produced. Analysis has shown that 
ancient weapons and tools contained 8 to 16 per 
cent. of tin, medals from 8 to 12 per cent. tin, 
with 2 parte zine added to cach 100, for improving 
the bronze colour. The modern alloys of copper 
and tin have led to the production of a variety of 
metals bearing different names, as soft gun-metal, 
brass ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent. tin, 
the varions bell-metals, and the Chinese gong with 
20 per cent. of tin, and speculum metal of 126-4 
ofc ‘to 58-9 of tin.—Tontmson. See Alloys. 

GONNERA SCABRA, used for tarts, like the 
stalks of a apecies of rhubarb, 


GUNNY. 
Gant, . + Beya.|Koni,. . 2. 4 Tax 
Ginpak, Guiipat,: Hino: | Gus, Pa 


ee ee TR 
trong, coarse sackcloth manufactured largely 


Abt 
in Beogsl, for making into begs, sacks, nd pack 
ing generally. ‘The material from which this is 
mannfe is the fibre of two planta, 


‘Corchorus 
olitorius and C. capsalaria, both of ‘which, but 


iy the former, ate extensively cultivated is 


particular 

‘throughout Lower Bengal. Besides alargedomestic 

consumption of ganny, the whole rice, paddy, wheat, 

smgar, ealtpetro, ote, of tho country, ax well aa the 

‘pepper, eatfee, and other foreign are ex- 

ported in gunny bags or secke, ‘The kind of cloth 

of which the gunny bags are made is called in 
‘Chats, in Tamil’ Koni, and i 

aleo Tt is of three different ki 

formerly woven in pieces from 


GUNONG API. 


one cubit wide, of which two or threo were sewn 
together at the sides, into one pieoe, before offering 
itfor sale. The fret kind, intended for bedding, 
is 4 to 5 cubits long and from 2} to 3 eubite wide, 
and sells at about $ rupess per 100 pieces. 
Secondly, that intended for covering bales of cloth 
is of the same dimensions, but ia thicker than the 
former kind, and costs from 6 to 10 ropes 
100 pieces” Thirdly, that intended for making 
rice and bage is 5 cubits long snd 1} or 
1g cudite wide, aud ten bags cost 4 or 5 rupees. 
‘The exports from British India of gunny bags and 
gunnies have vastly increased. From 1850 to 
1882 they were of the following value :— 








1 - ~ £158,420 
1861-52, ~ 299,720 
i a + 201,607 
‘1853 54, + 174,926 
185453, | 215346 
1655-50, | 30%;340 
Gunny Bags exported fiom India. 
Res, 23,36,723 
eet 803 
72,96, 686, 
1,04,26,891 
118,20,804 
‘Gunny Cloths exparted from India, 


1874-75, Rs, 20,271, 
1875-76, 4,47 DAD 
1876-77, G,94,648 
‘1877-78, 2,965,559 yds. 3,566,100 
3878-79, 4 670,002" ,, 525,646 
1879-80, 8,219,256 |, 6,08, 188 


Gunny Rope and Twine exported from India. 
ee Ont, Rs, 

1874-75, . 5,008 20,404 1877-78, , 4428 54,431 
1875-76, » 1862 14,692 ' 1878-79, | 2.768 98,298 
1876-77, | 4585 34,709 1879-80, | 21053 16,754 
GUNNYGULL, a bill ridge south of Kurnool, 
which is seamed with great veins of pure specular 


iron ore, Bee Iron, 

GUNONG API. Matay. Literally, firemountain, 
‘There are three volcanoes in the astern Archi- 
Bolege of this name, —one within the cielo of the 

Talands, which is a conical active volcano 
2300 feet high. Another is north of Wetta ; and 
the third is near the W. end of Sumbawa, at the 
northern entrance to the Supi Strait, Gunon, 
Api, north of Wetta, rises six or seven thonst 

we the sea, It is an uninhabited volcano, 

great landmark for ships trading with 

Chiva, who pass up the Ombay 
down’ the Flores Sea. Nila is an aotive volcano 
1700 foet high, in the E. Archipelago. It ia E. of 
the Gunong Api that lies north of Wetta, In 
1694 a great eruption occurred, part of the crater 
fell in, the whole island was a sea of lava, and the 
people fled to Banda; and a simi 
‘occurred in September 1824, whem all i 
fled. 





another 

exaptions were in the 
[y508, 1615, 1683, 1601, 271 
1820. "That of 1691 was a terri 
most fatal earthquakes took place 


GUNPOWDER. 
1686, 1743, and 1816. Its height is about 2000 
fect.’ Tt is covered with magnificent vegetation, 


commencing at the line where the waves cease 
to bent, and continuing upwards to the point 
‘whore the Tava, cotses to Bow, being covled by 
the air, This voleano is the curse of the _ 
‘The nutmeg is not cultivated, and tho island is 
occupied by a few emigranta from Timor. 

Gunong Beraum is a lofty mountain 100 miles 
north of the Lulumut group of the Malay Peninsula. 
‘The upper part of the rivers and many of their 
feeders are occupied by five tribes of aborigines, 
viz, the Udni or Semang, who appear to be the 
same people who aro known to the Binua of 
Johore under the name of Orang Pago, are found 
on the Segamet, Palungan, and Kapi, tributaries 
of the Maar, and in the vicinity of Gunong 
Ledang. The Udai or Semang haye not avy 
other weapons than the sumpitan, This is the 
most savage of the aboriginal tribes that roam the 
mountains and forests in the centre of the Malay 
Peninsula, and upon the borders of the Malacca 
sey 
Tho Jaknn partially frequent the same territory, 
the lower part of Palungan, Gappam, ete., and 
extend N. and N.W. within the Britich boundaries. 
‘They are found at Tidong, Ayer Chirmin, Ayer 
Ttamn, Darat Yassin, Mla Kissang, and Bukit Singer. 

The Mintira, the Inrgest tribe, dwell around 
Gnnong Bermun and the adjacent mountains. G. 
Ringara, Licha, Singwang, Kamuning, Kaya Libet, 
and G, Garun posscen the higher part of both the 
‘western and eastern streams, 

The Sckai sucoced to them in the interior, fre- 
quenting the neighbourhood of Gunong Kinabui, 

Om the N.W, the Mintira march with the Besist, 
one of the most numerous tribes, who occupy all 
the streams flowing in that direction from Ganon, 
Bermun ‘und the taountaine lying to the southward 
of it. 

‘These five tribes (as well as those inhabiting all 
the interior of the Peninenla to the north) are 
sometimes by the Malays called Orang Binua. 

Another group are the Bermun tribes, 60 called 
from the citeamstanco of most of the streams on 
which they are found rising in the Berman 
imouutain system, receiving accessories from it, or 
joining rivers which have theirsource in itsravines. 

Gunong Bedong, in the Natanes Islands in the 
‘Ching Seas, in lat. 4° 8' N., also called Quoin Hill. 
Another nicuntain in the Natunes is called Ganong 

nay. 

Gutiong Gedeh, or the Blae Mountains, « high 
vange in Java, sbout $0 miles inland from Batavia. 
Pangeango rises 9954 fect, Salak 7822 feet, and 
Kanrang 6014 feet above the sea. 

‘Gunog, 
20 miler by Ned N. from Malacca, and i also 
called Queen's Mount, aan Mount a4 ise 

junong Gerai, also called Que e 
highest hill on the Quedah main. Its summit 
estimated at 5000 feet abore the level of the ses. 

Gunong Mer-opi, a sulphureous mountain in 
Inve, 2000 feat high—Bikmore ; Horsburgh. 











Gedung, about 7000 feet high, is about ; 





GUNTA BARINGA. 


Gunpowder is 5 compound of sulphur, charcoal, 
and nite, The sulphor and charocal in’ state of 
fine powder are mixed with the saltpetre moist ax 
it comes from the refinery. This compound, known 
aB green charge, is long and carefaliy ground 
under iron and stone runners. This green charge 
mixture is then milled into gunpowder under large 
iron runners, that used for Enfield or Snider for 
six, and fine sporting powder for twelve houra. 
Tt leaves the in a state partly of soft cake or 
mill cake, and partly of dust. These are then 
pressed into a hard cake at the rate of 70 tons on 
‘the square foot, and by the corning and granulat~ 

ing processce it is broken up into the grain, dried 
and glazed to the form in which it is aold as gun- 
powder, 

The gunpowder made in Madraa is sun-dried on 
a black drying terrace, on which, in 1854, the tem- 














perature ranged as under at noon : 

Jan,» 1MP-1N6" Mey, . 120°-154" Kept, 190-164" 

Feb., | 130-166 Juno, | 182-154 138-150 

‘March, 136-154 July, | 150-160 Nov., . 196-146 
+ 182-166 “‘Aug., | 120-100 Deo... 96-120 





Sir John Davies is of opinion that the art of 
priating, the composition of ganpowder, and the 
magnetic compass had their first origin in China, 
Gunpowder was known in England in 4,p, 1330, 
‘A discovery of Augendre, which Dr. Pohl turned 
his attention to, is an explosive aubstance com- 
posed of 28 parts of praasiate of potash, 28 of eano 
sugar, and 49 of chlorate of potash. This mixture 
ig white, and may be used as gunpowder; it is 
lighter than common gunpowder, but its strength 
is ter in the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of each, and in the ratio of 129 to 100 for 
equal volumes.” Hence only 60 grammes of white 
powder are necessary to. produce the effect of 100 
grammes of black, which, moreover, leaves a. 
residue of 68 grammes, while the former only 
leaves $1} grammes, ' White gunpowder bas 
farther the advautage of not heating the gun 60 
fast ag the other, because the temperature of its 
flame scene Jove In easier te mannfactnre, 

scopic, lees inflammable vassion, 
tnd more economical than black uupowder. Tn 
India the charcoal used for making gunpowder 
is made from the stalka of the Cajanus Indicus, 
Tn China it ie made from the Canninghamia 
excelaa and O, excelsis, Gunpowder Play is tho 
Leab-ul Barut, firing matchlocks in the air in the 
East to rejoice— Davies’ China. 
GUNT. Hino. Rent-free lands. 
GUNT. Hixp. A hill honey or Tartor honey. 





GUNTA Hinp. A small tank or small pond. 
Te. 


GUNTA BARINGA, 








Bhrijamb,. . . Bera. 
‘barunghi, Dox, 
> » »Barex, 

|. Ganta barings is the root of a plant growing in 


the hills sbout Lamsingi to the W. of be west 
‘It ig mentioned by Ainslie 112, Ist ed. 4to) 
‘under its Tamil name Chira-dekka. It is qaed in 
Southern India by native practitioners as « febri- 


‘Ainslie says it is a , pamewhst 
‘warm, and ali ily biersh-tadad 10ck which the 
oribe in and catarrha. The 


GUNTHER. 


‘Fergueson of Colombo is of opinion thet Premna 
herboces, Hozb, is tho plant thet 

Qunta berings.—-Eliot, Flor, Andh.: BE B.S. Rus 
Ind. Anns.; “Med. Sci., 1856. 

GUNTHER, Dr, A., a learned naturalist. In 
1860, Lieut-Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. Guather 
published a work on the fighes of Zanzibar. Dr. 
Gunther, in addition to all that he bad written in 
the proceedings of the Zoological Society and 
other journala in the years 1800 to 1868, brought 
out seven volumes of a Catalogue of the Fishes in 
the British Museum, 

GUNTUR, a town in Int. 16° 12’ N., and long. 
80° 20' E., ‘which gives ita name to 2 revenu 
district of the Madras Presidency. A. bi 
of 1000 equare miles ie kuown 8 the Palnad, but 
an extensive plain surrounds the Condaveed 
range of hills, rising 1725 fect abovo the aca. 
The Innaconda hills rise 1920 feet abovo the sea. 
Bellumconda, 35 miles N.N.W. of Guntur, is « 
conspicuous hill on which, as also on the Conda- 
‘eed hille, are remaing of fortresses. The town of 
Khondinipuram, at the foot of Condaveed, is a 
place of much sanctity, Arzampatam and Cotta- 
pallain aro seaports. A raised bench extends 
rom N, to 8. from Chinna Ganjam towards the 
Kistua, and @ tradition gays the sea once reachet 
that spot, near the town of Chinna Ganjam, and 
that Boroneate traded, in a.0. 1224, to the town 
of Frangaloodiuni, now in raing ' Earthquakes | 
aro of frequent occurrence. Tho Kistna river’ 
winds round the Paload, aud at Bezwara it has 
been dammed by an anicut 3750 feet long, 10 
irrigate 1,000,000 acres in this and the Masulipatam 
district, “Soyeral marine lagoons run along the 
coast, "The Baddhist temple of Amraoti on the 
Kistna is in rains, Compact orystallinc limestones 
acour, Guntur was thirteen years subject to 
British authority previous to the A acpeaig: of the 
remaining four districts of the Northern Circars, 
viz, Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajamnundty, and 
‘Manulipatam ; these were acquired in 1765, But 
iy the trunty concluded with the Moghal by Lord 

ive, Gunéur remained in the possession of 
Baralet Jang, the Nisam’s brother, to be enjoyed 
by him asa jaghir during his life, and it was not 
until the year 1788 that the country was finally 
traneferred to the E. I. Company. In the district 
of Guntur, in one year, in consequence of drought, 
a famino destroyed one-half of the population, 
tnd caused a loss in revenue, for ten years, 
cotimated at £800,000. ‘The agricultural popula- 
wGONTA, th carpent 

» the gnomon, or jer’s aquare. 

GUPTA,» Sanskrit word mesning concealed or 
hidden, hence Guptavadhoota, from Gupta and 
Avadhoota, to renonnce. Gupti-Para, from Gupte, 
‘And Pare, & division of a town. 

GUPTA, a dynasty that ruled in India from 
Ap. 819 to 465. They succeeded to the power of 
the Andhra, When in the plenitude of their 
power, the whole of Northern India, with the 


Bipuae 











the Huns, 





‘of Gujerat, was under their rule, and+ tn of pro: 
Qupta recorded on the Allahabad pillar i tising rites at night; and it ia generally allowed 


foreign invaders, supposed to havo been tho White 
The Gupts dynasty were Buddhists, and 
‘one of ther, Chandragupte 1, made gifts to the 
toge at Sanchi which are recorded on ita rail ; but 
their other inscriptions on the Ints at Allahabad 
and Bhitari show a decided tendency towards 
Bruni. The following ate tables of the 
Gupta kings, according to the views of writers 
‘who have made them subject of special study : 
‘Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess, p. 190, 
Gi + AD. B18 vT. Kumaragupte, 4.0. 416 

















aha iy Vit. Bkandaguptn, 
‘handregupta, Th. Mabendragapts, 

Samudra Gupta, . x. Buddagupta, 
¥. Ohandragupta 11, 397 x1 Uanugupta, 


Colonel Cunningham, continuous Series, 














1. Gupte, 19.) var, Skandagupte, 

a, Ghatobkahia, | > 340 ‘Kramaditys, , 440 

NL Chandragupte r.,” 360 | viz. Skandagupts, 

iv. Samudra Gupta Ln Oy OF 
Parakrane, . . 383 Yokadity + 458 

¥. Chandragupta'1t,, tx, Buddhagupta, , 480 
xiuzamaulitye, “ 400 x Taktagapta, 5 | 610 

\1, Kumaragapte, AL. Naragupte, Bala 
‘Mahendra, a 540 





‘xu. Vajra,, 
Professor Lassen, Eider Guptas. 








1. Gupta, Cor... 160 VIZ. Skandaguyte, or 
1, Ghatotkacka, | > 168 vuraaragupts, » 270 
att Chandragupta's., 195 vin, Blabendragupta, 
WV, Samudra Gupta, 230 and Narayana- 
¥. Chaniagupta 1, gupta, 

Later Guptas, 
1. Devaguptn, . 400. Tathagatagupta, . 50K 
1 Chunteapriya, 488 vi Balada” | Bn 
110 Baleraditya, "400. vi. Vajra,". .. S540 
1. Buddhagupte,” 490 


Ferguson, pp. 725-6; JR. A. S,, 1880, 
GUPTA VADHUTA, a mendicnnt branch of 
the Sakta sect of Hindus. An ascetic Biudu 
who does not avow his profession of mendicancy, 
or who observes ite pructices in seeret,-~ Wilson, 

GUPTESWARA, « title of Siva. 

GUR. Tuxp., Deka. Unelarified segar; raw 
sugar with treacle or molasses, whether the product: 
‘of the augar-cane or of any of the palms ; written 
Goor, also cabled Jagai. ° Gur-aku or Gud-aku, 
tobacco for the hookah, from Gur, and Aku, 


a leat. 

GUR, an epithet applied to Vribaspati, Lord of 
the Bull, the Indian Jupiter, from Gur, preceptor 
or guardian. 

GURANDA. Sinoz. A tree in Ceylon, the 
woot of which emits an offensive stench, Thun- 
berg stated that it is neither the Sterculia fostida 
nor the Anagyris festida —Tennant. 

GURAKHI. Mat. A cow-keeper, a cow- 
herd ; from Go, a cow, and Rakhna, to keep, the 
source of the Gurkha name. 

GURAL, Hux, The chamois of Kangra, 

GURAN, a Kurd tribe of N, Persia, Ali-Uahi 
sectarian behef in Persia is chiefly confined to tho 

ine Persian tribes of Lak descent, also among 
Guran Kord, and around the higher parte of 
‘Other Mahomedans xocuse 














that the whole of Souther India farae Ceylon, that they preserve their curtoms a eect, 

also Anam and Nepel, were subject to make vee of wine and spirits, and ont swine's 
About 4.0. 465, Skandagupta lost and fl Muctiregor, ye 21 ; 

ail their western provinees by the rebellion of his GURAO. Mans. According to Wileon, a mixed 

Bhat the founder of the Balabhi cast umally exployed ae the servant of the village 

‘Two yours after this erent temple, sweeping it, and decking the i 

ted, and the Gupta mee wore be is also tho village trempeter. To the : 


az 


wunpaias. 


the Gurao is ou t 
spring of a Brabman with a woman of 
caste, They sre now in very varied employ — 
Wilson, See Baluta, 

GUR-BATAS, medicinal root of a climber 
brought to Ajmirfrom Dehli, Has a bad smell ; 
ia considered astringent and cooling ; mach used 
in hore mesalih—Gen. Med. Top. p. 135. 

GURCHANI, a tribe of Afghans on the N.W. 
frontier, many of whom live in the hills, and some 
in the plains. They can inneter about 3000 fight- 
ing men. Their hill frontage is uot mare than 20 
iniles long, but itis intersected by about 30 passes 
Towards their southern limit stands the fort of 
Hurrund, a strong masonry structare, erected by 
Sawun Mull for restraining them. Near Hurraud 
is an important pass leading towards Ki 
R theirs were reported in 1850, 1852 ; and in 
1853 it was procleiined ¢hat any of their balkmen 
found in the British territory would be seized and 
placed in coufinement. In 1854 their headman 
Cntered into engagements to protect the passes, 
on which account they received an allowance of 
Re, 1000 per annum. "A section of the Gurchani 
tribe are termed Lishari, who were always ready 
to join in forays with the Murree, a wore powerful 
tribe, In 1850 one raid was’ roported against 
them; in 1852, one; in 1853, four; and in 1854, 
four, ' These raids were not, however, successful. 
Tn front of the Gurehani and Lishari hills, and 
between Hurrand and Mithunkote, are plaing in- 
habited by the Dreshuk, British subjects. 

RDASPORE, a district in the Amuitear 
division of the Panjab, with 906,200 inhabitants, 
‘The town is 44 miles from Amritsar. 

GURDEZ, a country between Ghazni and India. 

GURDEZI, properly Garderi, a clase of Syads 
in Jowleo of Musafaruagar. ‘They claim cowuec: 
tion with the Barab Sadat —2:ltiot. 

GURGAN, the modern Vehreaa or Hyrcania. 

GURGAON, a British revenue, district in the 
Panjab, lying’ between lat. 27° $9’ and 28° 30° 
45" N., and between long. 76° 20 45” and 77° 35° 
¥,; area, 2015 aquare mil ypulation in 1868, 
606,646." OF these aro — Brahuans, 53,402; 
Banja, 38,214 ; Gujar, 21.818; Rajputs, 12,867; 
aud Ranghar, 5883. The two last arc indolent and 
thriftleen cultivators. The Miua in the Gurgaon 
district are notorious for their thieving propen- 
tities Devi, under the nanue of Situla, as goddess 
of smallpox, forms the chief object of Hindu 
worship throughout the district —Jmp. Gaz. 

GUHGHURGA or Ghurghurya. Hrxp. Tho mole 
cricket, Gryilotalpa vulgaris. ‘See Insects. 

GURGUZ, a kind of battle-axe. 

GURJARA, the ancient name of the tract be- 
tween Jambuka or Jambusir on the Nerbadida 
and the Tapti river. The capital was named by 
Hiwen Thsang, Pi-lo-mi-to or Balmer. This is 
exactly 300 miles N. of the ruins of Balabbi. 

GURJA-RASHTRA, aleo Gurjara or Gujarathi, 
* BORE tn Toy tat Pein hy 

,& ian. To sey that a Persian 
resembles 3 Gurji‘or Gearciai, is ove of the hight 
ext compliments to her beauty. The harams of 
Persia contain many lovely Ciresaxiana —Ouseley’s 
Tegel ip BI. 

g ‘OLL, an olec-resinous liquid afforded 
by several epecies of Diptorocarpus, deep luown, 
transparent, of nauseous odour, sometimes thick 
and white,” The tree grows with a straight stem 

















andahar. settle, when the clear part 


wun. 


to be the illegitimate off-; 1o the height of 30, 40, and 50 fect before it 
‘nother | i 


throws out branches, which grow horizontally, 
and produce flowers and seeds during the rainy 
season. If the seeds fall when there isa breeze of 
wind, they are carried a considerable distance, 
‘but very few of them germinate in a natura) state. 
The oil is obtained by cutting a hole in the tree, 
about 3 feet from the ground, and about 4 to 5 
inches deep, and the base is hollowed out to retail 
the oil, ‘The whole of the hollow is cleared 
fire, without which no oil exudes; after it ix 
cleared, the oil exades, collects in the hollow at 
the base, and is removed at intervals. The oil is 
thus extracted year after year, and sometimes 
there are two or three holes in the game tree, 
and the tree does not die. The oil is allowed to 

tes from a thick 
portion, which is called the If a growing 
tree be ‘felled and cut into pieces, the oil exudes 
and coneretes on the stom and ends of the pieces, 
very much resembling camphor, with ao aromatic 
smell also. It is said that the tree yields from 3 
to 5 maunds yearly, ic. 240 to 400 i, and 
the samo tree will yield oil for several years. It 
in a good balsamic medicine, and is very generally 
used as e substitute for copaibe ; but it would be 
more valuable as a varnieh, It is preservative 10 
wood, to which it gives, with litle trouble of 
application, a fine surface and polivh ; it becomes, 
however, white and milky if exposed to wet. It 
can be had in Chitt ig in large quantities at 
Rs, 10 per mannd,. cal Committee, Chittagong. 

GURKHA, a race in Nepal, with broad Chi 
or Tartar-like physiognomy, small eyes, flat nose, 
and mengre whiskers, as well aa of stout square 
make and sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every 
description of costume, avd in ali degrees of 
raggeduess, are to be aeen mingled with inhabitants 
of Kamaon, Sirmore, and Garhwal. The name is 
said to be derived from the Sanskrit Goraksha, or 
from Gao and Rukha, cowkeeper, and that the 
founder of the dynasty emigrated in the 14th 
century A.D, from Firhut. 

‘The’ present inbabitants of Nepal are the 
descendants of successive tides of invaders from 
beyond the Himalayan range, and of fugitives from 
the plaias of Rajputana and of Oudh. But when 
the Mabomedan invasions of Tudia began in the 
11th century of our era, many Hindu princes fled 
beyond the Terai, to find » safe place of shelter in 
the valleys and recesses of the country round the 
sources of the rivers Gogra and Kosi, It is from 
the alliance st Sie Hindus with the toa 

jurung, Magar, and other Mongol tri t 
the warlike’race of ‘Nepal, the colobrated Khas oF 
Gurkha, is supposed to have sprung. They had 
been settled at the town of Gurkha considerably 
to the west of Knatmandu for some centuries 
before the year 1768, when the crisis in their 

jstory arrived, Their chief was on terma of 


















Muhammad Taghalaq strove to subject it to his 
dominion, | On, this occasion Chi 
appeared e and thoroughly discom- 
ited the invading force The Sela ot the 
kingdom into several independent districta by the 
last of the great princes of the Mal 

the year 1600, had 
success of the Gurl 
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GURKE 


than a century and a half after this occurrence sented as not more remarkable than their innate 
that the opportunity presented itself, The interval | senseof discipline. They possess ‘all that individual 
had been taken up by feuda between the rival | , cach inall, which grows out of national 
chiefs or kings of BI ma, Khatmandu, and victory and success.” They had also a contempt 
Lalita Patan, from all of which the Gurkhas had ! for all the peoples of the piains, whom they styled 
Kept studiously aloof. At this conjuncture Prithi | Madhesia; and Mr. Hodgson specified 80,000 
Narayan, who claimed descent from the ranas of | Dakhreab, or soldiers off the roll, as furnishing 
‘Udaipur, was chief of Gurkha, and his authority : a source immediately available. Tho Nepalese army 
wan also recogaised in Kamaon and Nayakot. now numbers more than 10,000 men, and the dia— 
The king of Bhartgaon, hard pressed by his ' approval of the Khatmandu authorities to too many 


oppouents, caine to him with a request for aasist- 
‘snce, and this Prithi Narayan willingly consented 
to give. But the Bhartgaon chief soon found that 
Prithi Narayan aspired to be his master rather 
than his ally, and the three kings made up their 
feads, and opposed the Gurkba invader as the 
common enemy of all. One capital after the 
other, however, surrendered to Prithi Narayan, 
One of the kings was slain on the field of battle, 
a second died in prison, and the third fled to 
India, A small force was sent by the Governor. 
General to their aasiatance, but was recalled wit 
out effecting any resalt. 
death the task of conquering the whole of the 
country was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
by Bahadur Shah, the regent of that ruler’s youth- 
fol grandson, and from that time down to the 
present the supreme adininistrative authority in 
the kin, has been in the bands of a regent 
rather than in those of the king. 

Babadur Shah, the regent, undertook an invasion 
of Tibet in the year 179], A Gurkha army of 
at least 20,000 well-trained soldiers crossed the 
Hi and advanced towards the Sanpu. It 
captured and plundered Teshu Lumbo, but beat 
@ hasty retreat ou the approach of a large Chinese 
anny. ‘he Gurkhas were beaten in several 
battles, porsaed to within sight of Khatmandu, 
and compelled to acknowledge themselves vasenla 
of the Chinese emperor, The Gurkhas then 
turned their attention to the districts south of the 
mountains, when their encroachments in the 
direction of Sikkim brought them into collision. 
‘War broke out between the British and the 
Gurkhas in 1814, and at first the advantage was 
with the latter. But Sir David Ouchterlony, during 
fhe folowing year, reatored the balance, and z 
Fel 1816 a treat e was signed, 
the terize of which Nepal wan deprived of i 
more recent conquests, and reduced to its present 
dimensions, The Chinese sent an army on this 
occasion to assist the Gurkhas. but it arrived too 











of 1840-42, the resident, Mr. Brian Hodgson, 
averted @ collision at the time when the Sikh 
question had reached a crisis. On the accession 
to power, in the year 1846, of Sir Jung Bahadur, 
who was the great-nephew of the regent, Bhim 
‘a more friendly attitude was observed 
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‘After Prithi Nerayan’s th 





of their subjects entering a foreign service, have 
reduced the supply to very limited extent, 
Owing to Mr, Hodgson’s representations, a Gurkha 
regiment was ineluded in the contingent force of 
Shah Shuja for the invasion of Afghanistan, It 
was practically annihilated in the defonce of 
Ghariker towards the clese of the yeu 184i, 
But after the second Sikh war, the Gurkhas crossed, 
the frontier in numbers to’ join the regimenta 
‘hich had been vamed after them, and recruited 
tos preat extent from the hillmen of Kamaon, 
in 1816. The first, second, and third of 
se regiments were raised at thetime of the war 
with Nepal, and did good service at Bhurtpur, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon, They were known originally 
‘as the 66th Native Infantry, the Sirmur Rifles, 
aud the Kamaon Battalion respectively. The 4th 
‘Gurkhas was raised at a later period ; aud the 5th, 
or Hazara Battalion, forme pet of the Panjab 
ficld force. Wherever there bas been fighting on 
the Indian frontiers ever since the year 1838, th 
hardy troops have rendered tho most, valuable 
service. The whole of the Gurkha force was 
employed io Afghanistan, and three of their regi- 
ments were included in General Roberts’ q 
‘The steadiness of onc regiment in face of 
charge of the Ghazis contributed to thu success of 
the day at Abmed Khel, and another regiment 
shared with the Gordon Highlanders the honour 
of leading the supreme attack on the strong 
ition taken up by Ayub Khan at Baba Wali, 
heir record of service under the Britith flag 
is the narrative of untarnished fidelity and unsur- 
passed valour.—Egerton's Tour in India; Prinsep’s 
Tibet; Fraser'« Hawalaye Mowitains, 
GURNARD, fishes of the genera Trigl, and 
Dactylopterus, which have their English names 
from the grunting noise they make when taken. 
out of the water. Two species, D, orientalis of 
the East Indies, and D. volitans of the Mediter- 





























ranean, have the fine rays of the ‘al fina 
com by membranes, by means of which they 
can support themselves for some time in the ait 


Tike flying fish, and are known as the flying 
gurnard. Species of Exocetus are the flying fiah, 
and a species of Pegasus is the flying horse. 

‘GUROE. Hixp. A band or troop of fakirs, 
‘Thus there is the Chistiah, Ba-nawa, the Kalandar, 
ete. Sar-guroh, leader of a band, 

GURU. Saxsk. Amongst the Hindu, Jain, 
and Sikh religionists, s teacher, from Gree, to 
make known: hence, Guru-mukhi, from Gura 
and Mukhi, belonging to the mouth ; Guru-mate, 
from Guru, a teacher; Guru-praauda, from Guru, 
& teacher, and Prasada, 
Padasraya, i 


“GURUHADO. 


the guru corresponds to an ecclesizstical bisho} 
and Sach of the Hinda eects has a superintending 
‘These have large incomes, reside in © 
temple, but make extensive ecclesiasti - 
tions ot tours, sevompanied by a band of disci 


who oceasionally act as the assistant guru. In 


palar belief, the gnru can work miracles and the 


forgive eins. “He can excommunicate and again 
restore to communion, In his tours he levies 
contributions from the people of hia sect. The 
Jains have their own guru. 

Gurakkal is the heal priest amongst the Saiva 
sect of the south of India. Gurukkal is also a 
titular appellatiua of the Moplah Mahomedana 
on the 8.1. coast of he Peninaula of India. 

Gurnmata, a convention of the chiefs of the 
Sikh tribew,’ formerly hell at Amritsar, on all 
‘occasions of importance. 

Gurumukhi, a modification of the Devana- 
gari alphabet, dovised hy the Sikhs ; it does not 
differ in shape, but the forms of many of the letters 
are interchanged.— Wie eler, Hist, of Ind ; Wilson. 

GURUHADO. Univa? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur; extreme height, 22 feet. Rafters 
are occasionally made of this wood.—Cupt. Mac. 

GURUNG, a pastoral tribe who are living west 
of the Magar race. on the slopes of the mountains 
in Nepal, privcipally between Jumla and Kirant, 
at heights of 5000 ani 6000 feet above the sea, 
tad found by Captain Sherwill on the higher 

utr of the Singhalecla range. They breed immense 
Rocka of the Barwal goat and sheep, which they 
usc for curringe. They aro of a modified Mongoloi 
type, nd havo #2 branches. They use their own 
language, which is peculiar, but little known, aud 
weed by the Buddhist priests to propagate their 
religion; and they have also learned the Khas 
language. They have adopted Hindmam, but 
yetain also their former habits and customs, “They 
eat beef, but lo uot use milk. The religion of 
tho Khus, the Magar, and the Gurung differs only 
according as it combines a greater or Joss dlegreo 
of the Hindu opinions with those of Buddhiem. 
From their energy of character, love of enterprise. 
freedom fiom the shackles of caste, pure military 
habits, and perfect subjectibility’ to discipli 
they ate eminently fitted for a military life. 

‘They form a tribe or clan or race in Nepal, und, 
along with the Kirant and Magar, also of Nepal, 
Jorn the prineipal part of the Nepal army. ‘There 
three tribes are said to differ only in their religion, 
uocording aa it combines a grenter or less degree 
of the Hindu opinions with those of Buddbism. 
‘The Jarya, another tribe of Nepal, south of the 
Gurung, with whom they are intermixed aud 
intermarry, ‘They are Hindu in creed and 
tnanners, 

GURU SICHER, s peak on Mount Abu, 5700 
feet ubove the sea, 

GURZ, an iron club, pointed at one end, aud 
having a knob at the other covered with spikes 
Gusset i an order or Fat 2 bares ‘The 
membera of it carry & r, with whic! ‘wound 
ence ut Sng" aad 

Fe origina with a pir name hmad 
Kabir.— Wilson's ‘Glnacty. 

GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Koianian 


























dynasty, the Darius Hystaspee of Grecian hitory. , 
le 


waa son of Lohrasb; and the eon of Gushtesp 
was Isinndiar, the Apauda or Astyages of the | 
Grock historians. See Porsian Kings, 


“GUITA PERCHA 
Mane, The thul or field of an 
extinct fami) 


dy. 

GUTTA PERCHA, Matar, is the concrete 
juice of the Tnonandra gutta, a forest tree of 
Penang, of the Maley Peninsula from Penang to 
Si . of Sumatra and of Borneo, It isea 
‘aban tree by the Malaya of the Malacca, and 
in Borneo it is known by the name of Niato, 
Tho ch ie pronounced like the ch in the English 
word The tree grows slowly to from 60 
{0,70 fect high, and $ or 4 feet in diameter. Ite 

foliage ia of a n on the upper side, an 
covered with ‘reddish-brown hails’ beneath: it 
flourishes luxuriantly in allavial tracts, at the foot 
of hills, aud in such situations, in many places, 
forms the principal part of the jangle. Thonatives 
had discovered its valuable properties before it 
became known to Europeans. They constructed 
from it whips, shoes, traces, bucketa, jugs, besing, 
timbs or draw-buckete, and vesselé of various 
kinds, and thus attracted attention to the eubstance, 
which has since been applied in Europe to a vast 
variety of domestic and scientific purposes, ‘Their 
method of collecting the gum, however, bas latterly 
been of the most destructive kind, ‘They fell the 
trees at once, and by removing strips of bark at 
intervals, collect indeed a large quantity of sap at 
one time, but destroy all future supplics from 
that source. The tree was formerly very abun- 
dant, but all the large timber waa soon felled. 
When 20 to 30 years old, it was cut down, and the 
smaller branches cleared away. Round the bark of 
tho trunkand the larger branches circular incisions 
are mado, at a distance from ous another of x foot 
or afoot aud half, and in a fow days all the sap 
dribbles and falls'into a cocoanut shell or other 
vessel placed below. The portions of juice are then 
collected into bamboo pitchers, and carried by tho 
collectors to boil it, at their hute, in large caldrone, 
iu ardor to. steam off the water which has mixed 
with the juice, and to clear it of impurities, After 
boiling, {t assumes its marketable consistency, and 
ia brought for sale (Cameron). Pare gutta peroha is 
greyish white, bat it is generally brought to market 
ofa reddish-brown hne. ‘This is ascribed to chips 
of the hark which fall into the sap and give it 
their colour ; but in addition to this there are fra- 

juently other matters, such as saw nurposels 

Ritrodced as adulterants, Dr. Montgomene, of 
Bengal eppoars to have ira noticed the native 
use of this substance in 1842, In 1848, Dr, 
«Almeida presented a specimen of the i ted 
juice to the Royal Society of Arta, and desoribed 
some of the advantages which would accrte from 
its use. This communication led to no remlta, 
But another, made shortly after by Dr. Mont- 
gomerie, was most succcasful, so that by the 
United efforts of these gentlemen gutta percha 
waa introduced to public notice, and by the year 
1868 sbout 2000 tons were annually exported 
from Singapore. In 1881, Great Britain imported 
$422 tons of it from all’ places, A vory small 
quantity, comparatively speaking, is to ob- 
tained by tapping. 

‘Dr. Oxley says that gutta ought not to require 
an elaborate process. The simple boiling fa water, 
and rolling out into sheets, from which all foreign 
matter cat bo eaaly picked off is the only procste 


GUTEULI. 











heemployed, and this, hothinks, would be generally 
sufficient, ff manudscturers in ‘giving their orders 
would take the precaution of requiring that the 


GUITA PERCHA. 
article should be strained through a cloth at the 


‘time of ita collection; and if they would encourage 
the natives to do this, by offering a somewhat 
higher price for ge percha #0 8 
ars deal of trout 


and expense might, in 
opinion, be thereby saved. ‘The great "eet 
‘which makes gutta porchn convententatd vl TPenlonti 
for @ variety of put is, that when plunged | 
into boiling water Tthesemes 20 2076 ana plastic, 
as to be easily monlded into sny dosired form, 
and this form it permanently retaius on cooling. 
Tt was the discovery of this quality which firet 
led the Malays to fabricate it into useful articles. 
‘The juices of various trees have been brought 
to notice ex posible substitutes for gutta percha, 
but none of them have been found to answer, 
not even the sap of Euphorbia cattimandu from 
the Coromandel coast, which at one tine was 
considered a likely bette The gutta percha 
from Borneo is not so much esteemed as that 
trom the Malay Peninsula, aod doubta exist 18 
to the identity of the trees. It seoms to be a 
practio with the people who collec the gutta 
percha of the Malayan Peninsuls, to mix the juicos 
of several other species of Ixonandm with that 
of the true Isonandra gutta, And though this 
imisture confessedly depresintes the value of the 
gum, a8 the products of the several epccics have 
to some extent similar properties, the adulteration 


allows the commercial article to he applied to 
fuany purposes it the arta, from which the higher 
price and the scarcity of the true gun gutta would 


exelucle it. There ate said to be five or six species | 
of Isonandra on the Koondahs of the Western 
Ghats of India,—I. Wightiana, [ Perottetiana, I. 
Candolteana, and I. janceolata; aud in Ceylon are 
T. grandin, and five other species. Some of there, 
however, have been referred to other genera, or 
sro aynonyint | Ono in the Peninala, the. 


acuminata, Wight, is now referred to the genus 
Basis (2. Bei) ie ields the Pachonti, 
eto, ‘brought to notice the Pa- 


chonti on of Malabar, but it was not found of 
much commercial value, The Dutch Government, 
while taking measures to transplant and cultivate 
the Isonandra gutta in Guiana, di at 
four propeitice {nthe Sapots Muller Seliered 
ry rties in the ri, 
fb bo thersame as the ballet tre of the English. 
It ia a tall tree, yielding in the hot season a 
quantity of milky juice. The tree grows abundantly 
a slightly elevated situations, ‘The trunk is sur- 
fed with a ring of clay, with elevated edges, 
tind thea an incision ia made in the bark as far 
as the liber; the milky jaice flows out immedi- 
ately, and in collected in the clay reservoir. The 
juice resembles in some respects the nil of the 
‘cow; it forme a pellicle on ita surface, which 
renewed after removal, By the evaporation of 
the juice, 18 to 14 parts in 100 of pure gutta 
series We obtained. Six volumes of absolute 
Heokel, added to ten of th juice, separates st once 
all the gutta percha which Sulphuric 
ether acta Sacelates ly than aloohol, alcohol. The juice 
acetic acid, This Surinam 
at Amaterdam at the sane 





poet “ia secha of commerce. 

Loe? ine of a ge. climber found by Ms. 
Bande, iP amnopes in his 

inferior, as it in sticky, and 

168 brittle when exposed to cold, and it would 


Toe fal gos 


‘been much controversy respecting ite 1 


GUZ. 


‘be unsaleable in E: d. A Cachar kind of 

a also brittle, and when dissolved in 

doea not dey 80 quickly 

fs the commercial article. On heating this in 

water it becomes most ductile and plastic, rather 

moreso than common gutta percha, [tin dissolved 
| by the same agents as the latter. 

Gutta of Borneo is collected ins the Lawas district 
from at least five species of Teonandra, and 
adulterated with the juice of Ficua and one or 
‘two species of Artocarpee. 

Gutia Po Podah of Billiton is vegetable wax. 

Gutta Trap of Singepore is the inspiesated sap 
of an Artocarpus, used for birdlime. 's Sara- 
wak; Singapore Cat. London Kz. Indian 
Field, Catentea, Juno 12, 1858; Tombinson’s Dic- 
tionary; Burtidge, p.75. See Isonandra; Pachonti. 

GUTTEAH of Chittagong, a tanning substance 
obtained from x bush that grows on the sides of 
creeks and rivers, in low ground which is innn- 
dated with the apring tide. - Itis cut for firewood ; 
aud the fishermen and shoemakers purchase it, 
and take the bark off to tan their fishing nets and 
Jeather, and afterwards ell the wood posts for 
firewood. 

GUTWARA, properly Gatwara, it more or- 
rectly Gant’hwara, a tribe of the Jat race who 
bold villages in Gohana (where they are called 
gine. after their chief town), also in Sonjput 

Bengur, and in the Doab on the opposite ride of 

jumna. They trace theit origin from Ghazni, 

from which place they were accoinpanied by the 

bhat Baywaen and the blacksmith Budea, of 

whom di scendants are now living, and are engaged 
in the oeeupation of their fathers in tho 

of the Gant'hwara fraternity.— Eliot, Supp, Glosn, 

GUTZLAFF, OHARI. a missionary of 
the Protestant ‘Christian religion, who resided in 
Siam and China. He was segial inted with several 
Chinese dialects, He enc 
Christianity amongst them. 
an interpretor to the British in China, and Consul 
af Brits, He died about tho year 1868, He 

iy encor aged the Tae-ping movement. He 
wrote a Sket, of Chinose Mistory, Ancient and 
Modern, comprising ‘a retrospect of the Foreign 
Intercourse and Trade with China, Lond. 1834. 

GUWAR. Hisn. A hard refractory bean, 
cultivated in the Dekhan, steeper and” almost 
entirely ased for animali parts contain 
atarchy matter, 58°89 ; nisoeeaoas, 29°80; mois- 
ture, 11:75; mineral constitueots (ash), 8°16; and 
faity or oily matin, a It is the frait of the 


Cyamopeie proraloid 

"GUWO UPAS, of Poisoned Valley in Java, 
three miles from Balor, It is abont @ mile in 
circumference, and 80 to 85 fect deep. Mr. 
{London mentions that on the dth July 680 when ho 


the ake 
of buman beings, tigers, 




















, Pigs, deer, peafowl, and 
all sorte of birds, "A eiog thrust into’ ie in 
14 seconds fell on hia back, and died in 18 minutes, 
Another fell in 10 seconds, and died in 7 minutes, 
—Jam, Ed, Journ. xii., 1882, p, 102. 
‘GUZ, also Gaz, 8 messure of length, = rd. 
+1 gute, and 60 gue=1 jareeb. 
ie the standard guz, or yard measure op 
forty-one fingers, instituted by ane epost 
was 


sathoritatively by the ‘Govern- 
‘ment to be 39 inches long ; nnd the declaration has 


GUZANJABIN. 


‘been attended with considerable convenience to 
revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 
Sirnc'the midlte of tho 19th eotary the ger i 

‘mee the middle the cent ia 
generally regarded 0a the British standord’ yard 
of 86 inches, Eliot, 

GUZANJABIN, in the province of Kermanshah, 
ies kind of manna caused by a green fly op the 
back of the leaf of the dwast oak. It is very 
securately described by Diodorus Siculus, The 
Persians mix it with flour and augar, and make 
it into little eakes, which they consider great 
dainties, and export to all parts of Asia—Jed. 
Ferrier, Journ, p- 26, See Gazanjabin; Manna. 

GUZERAT or Gujarat, the name given to the 
northern seaboard of the Bombay Presidency, 
extending from lat. 20° to 24° 45°N., and from 
Jong. 69° to 74° 20’ KF. The term Guzerat is 
sometimes also employe | to include the peninsula 
of Kattyawar with ita 140 pretty states, Guzerat, 
Peninsila has the Gulf of Cutch on its north- 
west, and the Gulf of Cambay on its south-cast. 
The area of the whole province is stated by 
Captain Naamyth to be 31,752 square miles, of 
which only 10,736 belong to the Rritish Govern- 
ment, in Ahmadabad, Kaira, Panch Mabal, 
Bronch, ‘sd Sural, "population 2.857.251, tho 
remainder appertaining to tribut chit - 
Hilwarm waar the dynastic natne of threo. races 
that ruled in Gurerat from a.p. 696 till a. 
1300, when Guzerat waa annexed to Debli by 
Ala-td-Din Muhammad Shah, The name of these 
Ayngetion was taken from the town of Aubilpur 
which rose to grost distivetion aa a commercial 
sie, sd with Carbay as ita sport was the Tyre 
of india. At ita beight, Anhilpur was 12 cos 
(or 15 miles) in circuit, within which were many 
temples and colleges, 8 chaok or squares, 84 
‘bara or market-p i 
silver coin. Col. Tod ely that 
the Chaora, the tribe of the first dynasty of 
Anhilwara, ia a mere corruption of Baura, as 
the oh and’s are perpetually interchanging. ‘The 
Mabratta cannot pronounce the ch; wit 
Chosto is Seeto, ete, He thinks the Saura princes 
of Deo and Somnath in all likelihood gave their 
name to the peninsula of Guzerat, Guzerat waa 
overrua in A.D. 718 by Mubammad-bin-Kasin 
‘Walid’s general. but when advancing on Chittore 
he was met by Bappa and totally defeated. 

The city of Nebrwalla, says Rennell, the sacient 
capital of Gazerat, together with the whole of 
that peniveula, fell into the hands of Malroud, 
who died four ‘years afterwards (1028), possessed 
of the eastern and by much the largest part of 













Persia, aa well as, nominally, of all the Indian had 


‘provinces from the westera part of the Ganges to 
the peninsula of Guzerat. It was 


Mahomedans from A.D. 1396 to 1561, as under:— 
‘Muzaffar Shab, 
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GWADUR. 


‘The lowland of Guzerat resembles that of the 
Canara, the Karnatic, and Orissa, but 

the interior of the province’ is mountainous, 
The allavial tract is a soil eminently productive, 
and i oceupled by Rejpus tribes, Gujer, Kath, 
Koli, and Kanbi, all claiming » distinct origin, 
The Koli of Guzerat are descendants of aboriginal 
tribes who occupied the country before the Aryan 
conquests, They have long since adopted some 
parta of Hinduism. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century they were a restless, turbulent 
race, despising agricalture, and living by plunder. 
Before the middle of the contury they lad rettled 
down to be peaceful huebandmen, and the state 
of some of their villages vied with those of the 
Kunbi. In Guzerat the Kolis are of three sections ; 
the most numerous, the Tullabdab (689,141), then 
the Puttunwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandur, and 
Bhabria. They aro in the Baroda district, north 
to Khyralla and Massana in the Mahikanta, and 
form a Jarge portion of the population, In 1883 
there were 1,003,287 in Guzerat, Konkan, aud 
Bomboy. They are labourers aud watchmen; aud 
afew, under the name of Sclottah, form escorts 
of treasure, The Guzerat Kunbi are a remarkably 
sturdy, independent raco, and will often wrangle 
for days over a slight increase made in their rent, 
district of Dit is Portnguese, and the town 

af Diu during, -_ Fast three centiiey hee heen 
repeated! rulera of Guzerat e 
Dokhaa, Dub it bao coutinued ia the power of the 


Portuguese. 
‘The Guzerati language is spoken in the Penin- 
sala hy Rajput triben Gujar, Kathi, Koli, and 
Kunbi, all slaining distinct origin, Guzerati 
is bounded by the Marwari a little to the north 
of to the north and east by the Hindi or 
Rangri Basha of Malcolm, in Rajputaus and Malwa 
respectively; and in the south it dovetails with 
Mi i in the valleys of the Nerbadda and 
Tapti, ending at Hamp on the former river, and 
runuing into the latter. The emigrants from Porsia, 
now known as Parsecs, who landed in this penin- 








them ula, bave adopted the Guzerati language. In the 


Dekhnn, Guzcrati isa term ay 
Guzerat, but more especially to the traders and 
dealers from that country. Ta Boogel and Behar, 
‘one subdivision of the Kuemf or agricultural tribe 
in called Guzerati, having perhaps come originally 
from thence, or possibly from beingof Gujar origin. 
The Mahratta and Guzerat n8 may ent 
together, but do not intermarry; and the first 
approach at social union is seemingly to be with 
the Mabratta and Guzarat amongst 
whom the influence of European knowledge has 

more effect than upon any of all the other 
races in India, seed has fallen on a good. 


ied to any native of 


by  aoll, and from a body of mendicanta, these Bmh- 


mans have become active, powerful, and usefal— 


. Gaz. 
GUZZELHUTTY, « poss running upa valley in 
which the Moyar fiows to the Bhawani, between 
Colligal and the Netlgherry Hills 

GIA or Goa, on the Arakan coast, in Int, 17° 
38° 40” N., and long. 94° 88' 80" E, 

GWADUR jis a village on the north side of 
Gwadur Bay, at the foot of a range of rock. ‘The 
electric telegraph comes overland here to the 
eastward of the town, and then up and over the 
Posie into theses, and then to Cape Musendom. 


‘s 
a 


GWALAGARE. 


GWALAGARE, lat. 31° 59’ 
B, in Chamba, near the well- 
Jwala Mukhi, about 10 miles N, of Nadaun Fort, 
in $281 feot above the sea.—Mulherran. 

GAVALIOR, the capital of the atate and fortress 
residence of the Maharaja Sindia, in lat. 26° 18° N., 
and long, 78° 12' E. ‘The Sindia family came from & 
family near Satara The Grst, 1724, Rani i 
was an officer in the Peshwa’s army. 1825, 
Baiza Bai, widow of Dowlas Rao, adopted Jankuji, 
who assumed the reins of government in 1833. 
‘This state is in political relationship with the 
Government of India, and consists of several de- 
tached districts, the principal one being bounded on 
the north-east by the Chambal dividing it from the 
Britich districts of Agra and Rtawa. 
the whole state comprises $3,119 square miles, com- 
prehending part of the ancient province of ‘Agra, 
and most of Malwa The population in 1875 was 
2,500,000. ‘The people of the north-eastern part 
of the territory is of a mixed kind, comprising, 
besides the dominant Mahrattas, Hundelas, Jats, 










and Rajputs, with Hindus and Mahomedans, There | Little Tibet, derived from two Balti wor 
is perhaps no part of India where the tribes of | powerful, and Fo, a man. The queen 


Brabmans aro 80 various and their nuunbers so 
at. Gwalior Fort stands ou a fiat-topped 
Kgolated rock of ochreous sandstone formation, 


nearly two miles long N. to 8., and balf a mile at 


ita broadest, capped at places with basalt. The 
face of the ‘fort ia perpendicular, and where the 
rock is naturally Jess precipitous it has boen 
scarped, and in some portions the upper 
overhang the lower. Gwalior Rock was acaled and 
taken by Major Popham in 1780. Warren Hastings 
had sent bim with a force of 2400 infantry, with 
cavalry and artillery, to protect Gobud, sixty miles 
S.E. of Agra, He captured Labar, and 
to Gwalior, Sir Eyre Coote, commander-in- 
chief, had pronounced tho attempt to capture it 
au act of madnesa; but on the night of the dd 
bog) twenty European soldiers and two com- 
panies of sepoys, | Captain Bruce, scaled 
‘and took it without the loss of a single man. It 
was tegarded as so powerful a fortress, that 
its capture was heard of by the chiefs of India 
with great astonishment. During the rebellion in 
Northorn India, a massacre at Gwalior occurred 
on the 14th June 2X57, but the town was recap- 
tured by Sir Hugh Hose on the 28th June 1858, 
‘The British Indian Government kept a Political 
Agent at the court of Gwalior, by whom, also, 
‘Amjhera, Narwar, Bbadaura, Khaltaun, Sirsi, 
Raghogath, Baroda or Sheopore, and Barra, are 
superintend 
‘here are several caves in the face of 
the cliff. The Sas Babu, a great Jain temple, 
‘was excavated about a.p. 1093, and the Teli ki 
‘Mandar, originally a Vaishnava shrine, about the 
same time. In the 15th century, the Jaing, on the 
cliff that sustains the fort, executed the most exten- 
sive series of Jaina caves known to exist anywhere. 
Their style of execution is very inferior. The 
prineipal group is in the Urwsbi ravine, and con- 
‘sista of 22 colossal naked figures of the Tirthan- 
Karas, the largest a standing figure 57 fort bigh. 
Another group, on the opposite face of the cliff, 
Bae 38 eee OS fees Ng, Sat, ie es 
— Burgess, . 

GYA, Timer. A stranger, s foreigner; hence 
Gya-philang, 2 Frank foreigner. 

‘GYAING, a river in Amherst district, Tenas- 


area of | consis 


GYMNOSOPHI. 


serim division, British Burma. Itis formed by the 
junction of the Hlsing bbl and Hloung tharaw, 
near ig village, in lat, 16° 94’ N., and long. 
98° 3" 7, . Gaz. : 
GYAL or Gayal, the land of a deceased Bis 
wadar, lying unclaimed ; land coming under the 
inanagement of the Malgoozar after an Assam 


india, deserta hie village.—Eviot, Supp, Gloss. 


GYAL or Gaya), or Mi-thun, the Gavieus front- 
alig, one of the aub-family Bovine, is found in the 
hilly tracte to the east of the Brahmaputra. See 
Gaveus, 
GYAMI, a Chineso military tribe, » population 
whose age Mr. Hodgson treat aa Sifan. 
GYARUNG or Gynrung-bo, a powerful nation 
ing of eighteen banners, at present acknow- 









“Yedging the supremacy of China. Each tribe bas 


its special denomination. The name seems the 
sane as that of Gurung, a population in Nepal. 
GYILGYD, the Tibetan name of Gilghit, occn- 


| Bring 2000 ox; mileg on the right babk of the Indus. 


XFYLFO, the title of the ruler of Iskardo, or 






rGxyl, 

styled 
rGgyl-mo. Mr, Vigne points to thie as the original 
of the title of Guclph belonging to the royal 
family of Britain, and of the term Gylfe-koniger, 
still used to designate the old kings of Denmark. 

GY MNEMA, ® genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Asclepiacse. 14 species occur in the 
East Indies. The best known are—G. acuminatum, 
decaisneanim, elegans, hirsutam, tactiferum, lati 
folium, molle, Nepalensis, sagitiatum, eylvestro, 
tingens, rar. condfolia sod ovalifolis Wallicbii, 

GYMNEMA SYLVESTRE. Spr., R. Br. ii, 45, 
Asclepins geminata, Roxb. | Poriplocasylvestria, Willd, 
Choto-doodhi-luts, Brxc. {Patla podara, , . Tet, 
Poda patra, .. Tat. 


a, 
This grows in the Peninsula of India, Bi 
Nepal; Assam, and prclwe 








am, and Canton, 

Gymnema Lactiferum, 2. Br, W, Contr. 
Choto-doodhi-luta,BgxG. Kiri hangula, » Pace 
Coylon cow tree, . Bye. Kirianguna, , . Sinau. 


Tt is a form of G, sylvestre. The appellation 
Kiri is given Lecause of tho resemblauco of the 


juice in colour aud consistency to milk, It is 
x native of Ceylon.—Rarb.; Voigt, 

GYMNEMA TINGENS. Spr. 
Aaclepins tingens, Roxb. | Aaclepias montana, Koxb, 


Grona in Sukha, Naggur, Kamrup, Burma, and 
Java, Ite leaves yield a dye or sort of 
indigo.—Reorhs ii. p. 49; Voigt, p. 588, 
GYMNOSOPHT aro inentioned by the writers 
of the time of Alexander's invasion, as a people 
of India who practised auaterities for religion ‘to 
well the flesh and ite desires, Milian described 
em as living in the open air. They are yet 
daily to be seen in various parte of India, some- 
times without any covering, or with only a narrow 
strip of cloth, their bodies covered with 
exposed to the elements, and continuing to live 
as anchorites through a long life under the most 
painful circunatances. Monn (Inaitutes, 6, 23) 
says, ‘ Let the devotee push himself backward. 
forward on the ground, or stand on his toes the 
whole day, or continually sit down and rise again ; 
let him go into the water at sunrise, noon, and 
sunset, and bathe; in the hottest season of the 
year, surround himself with five fires; and in the 
‘winter stand constantly in a wet garment; and #0 
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GYMNOSPORIA SPINOSA. 


let him proceed ever, continuing his pensuoes in 
severity,” ‘Their present representatives are the 
‘Viragi and Sanyasi. In the Ramayana they 
are represented as lying in winter in cold water, 
living on dried leaves and water. Colonel Wade 
and Captain Osborne were witnesses to the 
interment alive, and disinterment, of a devotee 
st Lahore in 1437, who was buried for six woeks 
ina closed chest. ' Jt was suspended in a vault to 
avoid tho attacks of wl ante. The seal of 
Renjit Singh was on the tomb, ‘The systems of 
Hinduism and Buddhism encourage avsterities ; 
and the reformers Sakbya Sinha, Kabir, Rama~ 
nand, and Chand all favoured it. "The idea seems 
to be connected with the prevailing buhet as to 
trunsmigration, leading to the infiction of scif- 
torture as penance for the sius of the former or 
present existence, in the hoye of absorption after 
the present term of life. The austeritics are 
practised in the most varied form, from simple 
Bbstaining from marriage, to temporary ot Ben 
Tong tortures and voluntary suicide by drowning, 
burnipg, placing theniselves beneath the great 
wheels of idol cars, The tortures at the Holi 
festival, the deaths in the Ganges amd at the 
Joyonoth car, the prostrationa for a pilgrimage 
around the hill of Govardhan, are of this kind ; 
and in 1866, a Hindu ascetic was sitting in a cave 
at the editor's visit to Ellora, where he «18 said to 
have sat for five years, 


GYMNOSPORIA SPINOSA. Hf 














Brdlo, , BRAS. | Parmiaun, . «Ra 
Ui, Kamla, | + Cunxan. | Kadowor,’ >. ‘Sur: 
Kondion,” ;: Juans. | Suragh-aai, > 2. Tm. 
Lop, Pataki, ¢ Kanona. | Kharasya,’. 5 2 4, 


‘A thrub with strong spines; common Traus- 
Indus, in Salt Ramge to. 4000 feet and to. 3000 
feet in the low valleys of tho Outer Himalaya. The 
arooke of the seeds i maid to be good for toothache. 
GYMNURUS RAFFLESII of Boineo, resembles 
acros botween the pig aud polecat.— Wall. p. 39. 
GYMODACTYI.US, a. genus of reptile, of 
which the following are known in India, viz -— 
G. triedrus, (thr., Ceylon. | G. Malabaricus, Jerdon, 
G. pulehelins, Gry, Po | Malabar 
nang, Singspore. 
G, framatua, Gtr, Ceylon. 
@ Randiants, Ket. Ceylon 
@. Mysoriensia, Jendon. ‘Dekhan. 
G. Indicus, Gray, Neil. G. wanopatos, Biyth, 





7. 
G, littoralis, Jerd., Maln- 


7. 
@. Deoeanensis, Geir, 





gherries, 5 

GYNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. 3.(. 
( affinis, Blume. | Cleome pontaphylle, Zinn. 
Sheda burburija, , Bena. Valle kirc, > . Tam 
Kamnlo, Kat kodukn, ,, Nai kaduge, Nai velle, ,, 
Kara volla, . .Matkan Vaminta,. . . . Ta 

‘An ammual flowering plant of the order Uap- 
paridacete, grows in the East and West Indios 
tnd America, The leaves of the wild plant are 
ised and to the ski 


they act as  rubefacient, and produce a very 
abundant serous exudation, affording the relief 
derived from a blister, without ite inconveniences. 
This f inconvenience ia not, however, 
always experienced. Dr. Wight once saw exten- 
sive vesication produced, by the application of the 





leaves of this ae neat 16 he saciid 
boll, Tho previously existing inflammation of the 
akin probably gave vse to this extensive action 


and other species are 7 and 
well nalight rick ool. The colours of the fowert 
are white, red, purple, and yellow. At Lahore, the 








GYPSUM. 


the hakima in convulsions; those 
are said to be anthelmintic. 
; Roxb.; Voigt; Riddell; Jagvey; Wight, Itt 
GYNOCARDIA ODORATA. Lindley. 
Chaulmoogra odorate, 
Talien-noe, . 


‘Bepx. | Petar kura, . 
‘Te-fung-texe, a 





of Glens vast 








.. . + Hop, 
A) Chraulmoogrs, Hinn., Pea. 
‘This is anstive of Sylhet, ia met with on the 
banks of streame in the Tonughoo forests, and 
also throughout India generally. It grows tos 
size equalling the large-size mango tree, When 
fall grown it may be compared to the great maple 
or sycamore, Acer peendo-platanns, It blassoma 
in April avd May, and the seed ripens at the close 
of the year, When the fruit is gathered, the seed 
is carefolly taken out, dried, and sold to the native 
dealeas in drugs, at about five rupees the maund 
‘of 84 Ibs. Its seeds are medicinal, and have been 
recommended for tapewonn ; and an ointment 
prepared from them is a favourite application 
among native practitioners for the treatment of 
several cutaneous diseases, especially herpes and 
tinea. The seeda, Ta-fang-teze, CHIN., aro used by 
the Chincee in leprosy, syphilis, lipoma, and worma, 
The seeds are in the bazar in India, at about: 
is. 4d. per ewt. ; they yield by expression about 
10 per cent. of ® thick bland fixed oil, having a 
iar smell and taste, They are various in shape, 
nearly oval, smooth, grey, hard ; embryo, white. 
For external application, they are beaten up with 
ghi or clarified butter, and applied to the dressed 
eatancota surinces three times daily, ‘The ox 
persue ol is prize ia the troatment of leprony i 
india, also in scrofula and phthisis, The au 





| of the ulcers are dressed with the oil, while a six~ 





in pill of the seed ia given three’ times » day. 
he dose of the latter is gradually increased 

twice the original quantity. One drachm given 
to a dog caused violent vomiting in 15 minutes, 
The ex ofl is sometimes given internally, in 
doses of five or six minima. Too large doves are 
apt to produce nausea and vomiting, Ite wood ie 





adapted for fancy, work end oxbinenaking,— 
Roxb. ; Ed. New Phil. Magn, 1856; O'Sh.; MCL 
|. GYPSUM. Shib-kau, Si-li-shih, of the Chinese, 





2 a native supa of lime, It Occurs 8 sotan- 
ite, plaster - of -paris, alabaster or so _ 
ee Pitted ‘eppaees, bak tein. goer ov Rina 
gypsuro, Extensive beds of crystalline and fibrous 
Eypsum and selenite oecur near Ennore, the Red 
, Hills, Ootatoor, Nellore, Tisgur, Madara, - 
lore, ‘Sadras, Musulipstem, Hyderabad, and other 
localities. Tt ean be purchased in most bazars in 
India under the name of Kulnar and Karpoora 
silasit, and is sed in small doses as a medicine ; 
but the natives do not appear to be acquainted 
with its use in taking casta, plastering, and house 
decoration, or in manufacturing Keene's cement, 
Itoceurs very abundantlyin the ? 

iu the form of fibrous and eryataljine 
both free from carbonate of lime, and we 


busta, . . 

of it described by De, 

Jentlon eo osburiag of Tolaipan, roosamended 
public buildings and ornament 








wnited 
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out lat 18°40°N. A fing variety of brows gyp- 
um (Sha-koung, Cuni.)is brought to Burma: 
Jhina., 
‘This occurs in China, in 


‘They use it in medicine, andsay itie vory 
ooling. This the districts of 
foopoh and You-yang-fo, Sec-chuen, Yuuena, 
ad Shan-tung. Gypsum is brought to Canton io 
bundance from the N.W. of the province, and is 
ound into powder in milla. It is not used as 
aanure by the Chinese, but is inixed with ail to 
orm sgement for paying boats after they harebeen 
aulked, | The powder is employedas a dentifrice, 
cosmetic, and e medicine, and sometimes also is 
volled to make a gruel in fevers, under the idea 
hat it is cooling. Ite employment in colonring 
enand adulterating the Ping-fs, or powder sogar, 
& attributable to other motives a wiab to 
njure the consumers. . 
‘Gypeum is named from i, earth, and Asc, to 
‘onccet, i.e. formed or ooncocted in the The 
vetler sorts of Derbyshire gypsum are cmployed 
1 the Staffordshire potteries, as an ingredieut in 
vestain kinds of earthenware and porcelain, and 
dso in making moulds for such axticlen of pottery 
‘x cannot be shaped on the cowmon wheel. The 
inest pieces of this gypsum are reserved for orna~ 
nental purporce, such as vases, small statues, etc, 
WF which a oonsiderable manufacture exists in 
Derby. Gypsum in this form generally bears tho 
vame of alabaster; gypsum, when calcined and 
edneed to powder, can be brought to a pul 
taut by admixture with water, aud is the well 
anown plaster-of-paris, This mass very soon seta, 
we returns to the solid form, giving out, while in 
he not of doing 40, a considerable degree of beat. 
Advantage is taken of this in the uso of 
bd yer fee coating and talking i 8. 
white gram runs, suitesl for seulpture, 
goon inthe Fined rcliors, ee an alabaster 
rom Spiti is 9 hard white granular gypeuna, 
Jypamn ocears in the marl beds of tho Devonian 
wr primary imi of the Salt Rage. Tn the 
gyptum of Mari, Kalabagh, and Sart, beautifl 
‘egular quartz oryetals oocur, labagh a 
an dismonda. Th ent, milky, oF 




















acteristic of quarts. 
yh diamonds are quartz in six-sided 
yrisme, terminated by six-sided pyrawids, 

‘An Inferior alabaster occurs at Bardi aud on 
{arali mountain, erroneously called marble. 
uahore gypsum is called Sang-i-jarabat, also Go- 
lant; that of the Jhelwn and Rewul Pindi is 
valled Sarma eafed, a name usually spplied to the 
sarbonate of lime Makol.—Powell's Handb.; 3 
fx, 1807, Jur. Rep.; Simmonds; Tomlinson 
Maton; Williame’ Middte Kingdom; Siaith. 
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furter, Tatar, Dax., Non. ‘nracahmar, PRE. 
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‘They call themsetves Rom, Romani, Roumsie-ohal, 
or Rimne-chil, two Hind? words, meaning field- 
walkers, Their primitivenameiasaid tobe Teangari 
Gypsies did not leave India before aD. 1 
entered Europe through Greece, were in 
Crete in 1322, in Corfu in 1946, and in Wallachia 
in 1970, Who are their Indian remnants, if any, i8 
very doubtful; but Nath, Bezigns, Dom, Korawa, 
Yerkal have been named, and in Persia and 
the Turkoman country, the Kauli and Kara-chi, 
Their vumber amounts to about five millions, half a 
twillion being in Europe. Bat races with similar 
habita arc found throughout Northern Africa and 
great part of Central, Southern, and Eastern Axia, 
Oatensibly working a6 tinkers, amitha, farriers, 
dealers in horace, and naturally familiar with them; 
withont religion, unsernpulous thioves ; women, 
fortune-tellers, especially hy chiromancy ; cating 
animals which’ have died a natural death; flay 
‘avitnale, carry corpses, make mate, baskets, and 
‘small articles of wood ; show grest skill as dancers, 
musicians, singers, acrobate; and there is hardly 
a, traveliog. company of such perforinore, oF 
theatre in Europe or America, in which there ia 
not at least one person with some Romany blood. 
Their hair remains black to advanced age, and 
they retain it longer than do Europeans or ordin- 
ary orientalis, 
Ng guties of Bckbars and ou the banks af the 
Zaz-alshau river chiefly dwell in tents made of bins, 


4 coarse cotton stuff. The pees in be N. para 
fe, but, alway 


of Persia Jead a wandering 
from the other erratic tril it they go by the 
name of Karachi, from the ‘ish work 
moaning black, They exercise the trade of tinkers, 
and are consulted st times as horse doctora; but 
they are in general looked «own upon by the 
inbabitanta settled in towus and villages, and even 
by the other wandering tribes, In Kermanshak 
and Kurdistan, where their nunber is very oon- 
siderable, they algo Icad & vagabond life, and aro 
Known by tho denominations of Susmani and 
Kauli. In Ardelan, which is the Persian Kurdi- 
stan, there is a large ‘ilege near Senoeh inhabited 
solely by the Susinani. Their women are like the 
Tndiau Bayadere, and dance at the Persian majalie 
or asscublies, to the musie which theit husbands 
form on some stris instruments, There ate 
‘several Hiyat tribes in Persia, the sound of whose 
names bear some resemblance with Zigane. These 
are the Zengheneb, once a very considerable, and 
until now reckoned a very noble, Kurdiah tribe af 
Kermanshah, A branch of them was also trana- 
planted by Nadir Shah into Luristan, where 
another tribe of the same name of Zengheneh, 

















fad. though of Lurish origin, in established. 
evel 


class of wanderers, known by the 


” nume of Mayadds, visited Lahore in 1868, “They 


® pecaliar language among themnelves, 

when within earshot of Europeans and 
Tudians they spoke Persisn. The Mayadds wero 
always armed on reaching the Tndian frontier a 
fact for which they accounted by saying that they 
were Bhiahs, whom the Sunni seot sometimes man- 
‘age to sell aa slaves, ‘When, ssys Dr, Lietner, (I 
ited their encampment, their frantic geatienla- 





tions, and the hurling of children by one woman to 
S®. another inorder toeunphasize her rage, reminded me 
SY% of a scene recorded in my scovunt of the gypaics of 


Turkey, ... . when a case was decided in favour of 
side in tribal contention, which conld dance 


1879 


GYPSY. 


most aad the stron; expressions 
will afvocetlag ther own cance.” Otho of the 


same tribe appeer to have visited Lahore in 1870. 
In a workon Bokhara, Mr. Khanikoff alludes to 
three tribes entablished there, which, he thinks, 
belong to the gypsy race, They are called Jaghi, 
Meveng, and Lali; and though outwardly profess 
ing Mabomedaniam, seem to have no religion at all. 
General Ferrier mentiona that the gypica in Persia. 
Tead a wandering life; each band is independent 
they proserve their own ideas of carte as a pecu 
people, and with them the dirtiest habits ; li 
Upon next to nothing, and detest a regular life 
and a fixed place of abode. There are more than 
15,000 families of gypsies dispersed over various 
provinges of Persia, paying a heavy tax to the 
Government. They are called Kauli, also Fal-sen, 
or fortane-tellers ; aleo Kalbir-band, or 
makers, because this is their principal occupation; 
these, their wives, who do not hide their faces, 
sell from door to door. General Ferrier at Rubat 
Abdullah Khan came on a camp of Kal-bir- 
band eres, ‘and the moment they perceived the 
travellers they onlled off their dogs, who were 
replaced by the women and children, vociferous 
for alma It was impossible to prooged step, 
for they hung on the legs, clothes, and bridtes of 
the travelies, and completely hampered them; 
thoy were absolutely forced to comply with their 
clamorous demands, ‘The women had sunburnt 
complexions ; they were tall, with finely devel 
forma, which they cared as little to conceal as they 
dia tier faces, The men were seated at & litle 
stance, making sieves, and apparently quite 
tinconse?ned about the proceedings of thelr wives 
Th jes had the same wandering instincts 
like all others he met with in Asia. 
In Egypt, tho men are mostly 
brasers, and tinkers, or itinerant sollers of the 
wares which are made by others of this elasa, 
pertiulacy, of trumpery trinkets of bran, etc. 
me gypetes also follow the occupation of pbail- 
wana or gymnasts, performing feats of strength 
and dexterity. Many of the women are fortune- 
tellers, They dress hke the females of the lower 
class, but always go about the streeta with unveiled 
faces, Their cry is, ‘I perform divination.’ Some 
of these gypsy women also ory, ‘ Neduki-wa-n'- 
tahiri? We tattoo and cfrcumaise. 

Professor Sayce says (ii. p. 76) that the 
gypsies suscossively ‘through Persia, 
Armenia, Greece, Roumania, Hungary, and Bo- 
emia, wheneo they dispersed towards Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Scandinavia, Ttaly, Spain, Eug- 
land, aid Scotland. The latcr researches of Potta, 
Miclosich, and others leave no doubtas to the Indian 
origin of the gypsies. Many of the individual words 
aro identical in Gypsy and Hindustani ; but the 
grummar of the first-mentioned language, #8 
shown in the mutilated form which remains in 
English Romany and the more perfect nystem 
of the Turkish Obingiané, is quite different from 
‘moat of the modern yernaculars of India, and has 
but few points of contact with the older dialects. 
Somewhere about the year 420 4.p., a number of 















it (1844), 


GYROCARPUS JACQUING. 
strolling minatrels did Bnd their way {ato Pam 
i they were called Lari, and are ibed by 
dua in terms which might equally well apply #0, 
a band of English Romanies, The word Lert is: 
sti used in Persia for strolling minstrels 

; and, under the bg Neri, th 
generic appellation of gypsies in Syria and Egyy 
Sab historians spealrof these people wader 
alternative name of Zutt, which ia with much res, 
ton believed to be a corruption of Jat, | Gypeiea 
in Earope are perhapa the only race who will eat 
animals that have died a natural death.  Mullo 
baulo, or ‘dead pig,’ is their favourite delicacy. 

Tn 1844, three years after the appearance of 
Borrow's Zincali, or Gypsies of Spain, Dr. A. F. 
Pott, of Halle, issued a work, entitled Die Zig- 
‘euner in Europa und Asien. Later on, Professor 
Miclosich of Vienna published in parts an ex- 
hauative treatise, Ueber die Mundarten und die 
Wanderongen der Zigeuner Europas; and in 1870 
Dr. Paspati published, in French, at Constanti- 
nople, # magnificent monogram on the language 
and literature of the Turkish gypsies, with the 
title Etudes sur les Tchingianés. The Romany 
Inngunge. is spoken with the groatat purity, by 
the gypsies of the Ottoman empire, M. Paul 
Bataillard hes also made @ valuable contribution 
towards the ethnology and history of the Romany 
race, in his FApparition des Bohemians en Europe 

1844), Of those who have followed Borrow in 
Lis investigations of the English gypay dialect snd 
traditions, the most noteworthy are Mr. Charles G. 
Leland (Hans Breitmanv), Dr. Bath Smart; and Dn. 
Smart's Dialect of the English Gypsies, A volume 

of ballads in Roroany and English was compiled 
jointly by Mr. Leland, Professor E. H, Palmer, 

ies Janet Tuckey.—Lane; Ferrier’s Journ. ; Pot 
| tinger's Travels; De Bode’s Tracele; Peachell, 


, Suyee, p. 76. 

! GYPSY APPLE. Popowich ies of the 
eypey apple an a small black, fruit unfit to be 
eaten. A fruit was shown to Baron de Bode in 

the forests of the yes mountains, on the road 

from Kermanshah to Baghdad, called by the natives 

Angur-Kauli. Tt grows on the mazu or gall-tree, 

of a yellowish transparent colour. On account of 

ita glutinous property, is sometimes need as glue, 

SYRINOPB WALLA. Gertw. ‘Wolla, Sivan. 
A very elegant little tree, common about Bada- 
gam, near Galle, snd the warmer parts of the 
south of Ceylon.” The bark yields « very strong 
fibre.—Beddome, Fl. Sylv. p. 803. 
GYROCARPUS JACQUINI. Zoxd. 

G, Americanus, Jaog. Ga. en O} AR, Br. 

 Aaintons, Wile” rlyonune Be 

G, souminatas, Mewen, 

This tree is widely distributed throughout the 
world. It is called Tanaku and Kamar pulki in 
‘Telugu, and Zaitun in Hindustani, The wood ia 
very light, soft, and white, end is mach Used at 
Condapilly, in the Northern Circars, for makin; 
light cavadie boxes and toys, and it takea paint an 
varnish well. It is also preferred before all other 
woods for making catamarans; necklaces and 
rosaries are made from the eoed.—Hoz}. 
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